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87-M. - Locusts, 65-M, 117-M, 

Anli alt: Police Ordinance of 5 De¬ 
cember, 1936, rending compulsory the 
destruction of rats, 53-M. — P. O. of 
30 January, 1937, relative to the con¬ 
trol of the beet leaf bug (.Piesma qua¬ 
drat a ), 121-M. - P. O. (second) of 

30 January, 1937, relative to the 
control of the beef leaf bug (P. qua¬ 
dratic ), 121-M. 

Argentina- ‘ Acuerdo * No. 90.344 of 
14 September, 1936, approving the 
public bidding for the construction 
of an insectarium at Mendoza, 29-M. - 
Decree No. 87.525 of 4 August, 1936, 
relative to the control of South Ame¬ 
rican Locusts (Schistocerca par anew sis), 
5~M. - D. No. 89.054 of 26 August, 
1936, relative to farm products pro¬ 
ceeding from Paraguay, 5-M. — D. 
No. 89.051 of 26 August, 1936, relative 
to the control of the pink boll worm 
(Platyedra [Peciinophora'] gossypiella ), 
29-M. — D. No. 89.213 of 28 August, 
1936, relative to the control of the 
South American Locust (Schist, pa- 
ranensis ), 5-M. — D. No. 90.185 of 
11 September, 1936, relative to the 
control of the South American locust 
(Schist, pavanensis ), 29-M, — D. No. 
92.381 of 14 October, 1936, relative 
to the control of the South American 
locust (Schist, pavanensis), 29-M. — 


D. No. 92.813 of 21 October, 1936, 
relative to the acquisition of Paris 
green, 29-M. — D. No. 92.869 of 22 Oc¬ 
tober, 1936, relative to the control 
of the South American locust (Schist 
par anew sis), 29-M. - D. No. 94.018 
of 8 November, 1936, authorising the 
installation of a disinfection chamber 
at the port of Bahia Blanca, 54-M. — 
D. No. 94.736 of 21 November, 1936, 
relating to sanitar} T permits of free 
transit for American vines, their 
hybrids and shoots and for plants 
of Yihs vinffera , 54-M. - D. No, 95.297 
of 2S November, 1936, relative to 
the control of South American lo¬ 
cust (Schist, pavanensis ), 6q-M.- — D, 
No, 96.066 of 14 December, 1936, 
relating to the export of freesh fruits 
69-M. - D. No. 06.836 of 30 December, 

1936, relative to the transport of 
fruits and fresh vegetables to the 
provinces of La Rioja or Catamarca, 
S8-M. — D. No. 99.321 of 4 February, 

1937, relative to the establishment 
and working of the tf Institute Acri- 
diologico 15 i-M. - D. No. 99.682 
of 13 February, 1937, relative to the 
transport of plants in some zones, 
123-M. — D. No. 99.906 of 17 February, 
1937, relative to the importation of 
oranges, 123-M. - D. No. 100.143 of 
19 February, 1937, relative to the 
transport of fruits and fresh garden 
produce iu order to prevent the spread 
of the oriental peach moth (Laspeyvesia 
[ Cydia ] molesta), 88-M. — D. No. 100.594 
of 20 February, 1937, relative t6 the 
import and export of leaf and cut 
tobacco, 123-M. — D, No, 102.2x3 of 
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24 March, 1937, relative to the pre¬ 
paration of remedies used ill the con¬ 
trol of pests and diseases, 226-M. — 
D. No. 102.31 1 of 31 March, 1937 , 
establishing the price for spare parts 
for flame-thrower apparatus, 226-M. — 
D. No. 102.863 of 6 April, * 937 , 
relative to the control of the pink 
bollworm (Platyedra gossypiella), 226-M 
- D. No. 104.424 of 27 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of the entry of 
bananas from Ecuador via Chile, 
226-M. — 33 . No. 105.000 of 4 May, 
1937, relative to seed production of 
Sudan grass ( Sorghum vulgare var. 
stidanense ), 178-M. - 33 . No. 105.155 
of 5 May, 1937 relative-to the control 
of the South American locust ( Schist. 
paranen&is), 179-M. - D. No. 

108.835 of 21 June, 1937, estab¬ 
lishing the f Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones sobre la Langosta \ 227-M. — 
Fungous parasites new to the country, 
197-M. — Green bug, T ox op ter a gra- 
mimim, 245-M. — Effects of rust on 
the poplar groves of the Delta, 173-M. — 
Law No. 12,329 of 14 November, 1936, 
relative to the control of the South 
American locust ( Schist . paranensis), 
29-M. - Locusts, 146-M. - Resolution 
No. 850 of 15 December, 1936, relative 
to the export of fresh fruits, 54-M. 

Australia: Act No. 2269, assented to 
13 August,, 193b, relative to the 
protection of vineyards, 29-M. - 

Babiakia plicaia declared a noxious 
weed within the boundaries of the 
Toodyay Road Board District, 89-M. — 
Notes on plant diseases recorded in 
New South Wales, 25-M, 246-M. - 
Order in Council of 23 December, 
1936, repealing Regulation, 25,151-M. - 

O. in C. amending the Regulation 

made under r The Plant Diseases Act, 
1914-1935 \ 153-M. - Proclamation 

of 23 December, 1936, relative to the 
importation of some fruits, 89-M. - 

P. of 18 March, 1937, relative to the 
control of gumming disease [Bacterium 
vasculormn), 123-M. — Rat Prevention 


and DevStruction Regulations of 193b 
approved on 23 July, 1936, 30-M. - 
Regulation under the Noxious Weeds 
Act, 1931, of 2 July, 193b, declaring 
noxious weed the plant known as 
Skeleton Weed ( Chon drill a fimcea ), 
70-M. - Stock Routes Improvement 
and Animal and Vegetables Pests 
Destruction Act of 193b (No. 8), 
assented to 23 October, 1936, relative 
to the administration and improve¬ 
ment of stock routes, 30-M. 

Austria: Decree No. 222 of 13 July, 1932 
relative to the control of the Colorado 
beetle (Doryphora [X ep ti n o tars a ] de¬ 
cent! ine at a) > 30-M. — D. No. 103 of 

10 April, 1937, relative to the control 
of the wart disease of potato (Synchy- 
trium endobioticum) , 202-M. 

B. 

Barbados, see British West Indies. 

Bavaria: Police Ordinance of 10 March, 
1937, relative to the hop downy mildew 
(Pseudoperonospbra humuli ), 121-M. 

Belgian Congo: Decree of 14 November, 
1936, No. 56/Agri.', relative to the 
control of Lygus, 203-M. - D. No, 85/ 
Agri. of 10 March, 1937, declaring 
affected by the banhna weevil ( Cosmo¬ 
polites sordidus) the region comprised 
within the limits of the Lower Congo, 
203-M. - Public Notice relative to 
information on the subject of parasitic 
diseases, 54-M. 

Belgium: Ministerial Decree of 16 Sep¬ 
tember, 1936, relative to the control 
of * ver ’ (worm), 5-M. - M. D. of 
21 September, 1936, relative to the 
control of the Colorado beetle ( Lep - 
tinotarsa decemlineata) , and of wart 
disease (Synchytrium endobioticum ), 
6-M. - D. M. of 14 May, 1937, estab¬ 
lishing some charges to be made on 
behalf of the State, 153-M. - M. D. of 

11 June, 1937, relative to the control 
of the wart disease (Synch, endo¬ 
bioticum) , 202-M. — Royal D. of 15 
June,. 1937, relative to the destruc- 
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tion of hamsters ( Cviceins fmmenta- 
nus), 202-M. 

Bengal, see India. 

Bibliography (Recent), g-M, 3 6-M, 56-M, 
72-M, 102-M, I3G-M, 158-M, 183-M, 
207-M, 229-M, 254-M, 2S0-M. 

Brazil: f Decreto legislative ' No. 14 of 
2 July, 1936, relative to the Conven¬ 
tion concluded at Buenos Aires be¬ 
tween Brazil and Argentina, 6-M. — 
Diseases of cultivated or useful plants, 
observed in the State of Sao Paulo, 
269-M. — New plant diseases reported 
in the State of Minas Geraes during 
1936, 174-M. 

British West Indies: Act amending the 
Cotton Diseases Prevention Act, 1928- 
* 93 * (* 935 - 3 s )> 7 °- m * 

G. 

Chile: Decree No. 628 of 21 October, 
1936, relative to the control of citrus 
gommosis { Pythiacystis [Phytophthord ] 
ciirophthovd ), 30-M. - D. No. 801 of 
26 December, 1936, approving the 
Regulation regarding the production 
and distribution of certified patatoes, 
90-M. - D. No. 95 of 21 January, 
3:937, relative to supplies of fruit to 
be taken by aeroplanes of the Pan 
American Airways, Inc., travelling 
from Arica to Santiago, 24S-M. — 
D. No. q 6 of 21 January, 1937, relative 
to the control of fruit fly (Anastvepha 
sp.), 24S-M. 

Colombia. Agreement approved on 
2 March, 1937, relative to studies in 
tobacco pathology, 124-M. — Circular 
relative to the importation into Co¬ 
lombia of material for plant propa¬ 
gation, 24S-M. — Decree No. 2830 of 
17 November, 1936, prohibiting the 
introduction of used packing sacks 
into the country, 124-M. — D. No. 3067 
of 16 December, 1936, relating to the 
importation of sugar-cane seed, 90-M. 
— D. No. 24 of 8 January, 1937, relati¬ 
ve to the control the of the 'gusano rosa- 
do del algodonero ’ {Sacadodes pyrails). 


153-M. - D. No. 893 of 29 April, 1937, 
relative to the import of planting 
material, 277-M. — Resolution No. 95 
of 4 March, 1937, relative to the 
introduction of plants remaining in 
the custom-houses of the Republic, 
124-M. — 

Competitions: International Competition 
relative to the control of vine mildew, 
116-M. 

Conferences: III rd Soviet-Afghan Locust 
Control C. 48-M. 

Congresses: International (XVI th ) Ento¬ 
mological €., Berlin, 84-M, 144-M. 
— International (IX th ) Ornithological 
C. Rouen (France), 244-M. - Interna¬ 
tional Horticultural C. 268-M. 


D. 

Dominican Republic- Decree No. 1899 
of 1 June, 1937, relative to the control 
of the cotton boll weevil (Anthonomus 
gran did), 228-M. 

E. 

Ecuador: Decree No. 220 cf 1 July 
1937, approving the phytosanitary* 

' Acuerdo ' of 9 January, 1937, 249-M. 

Egypt: Appearance of Antirrhinum rust 
in the country, i-M. — Decree of 
14 April, 1937, relative to the control 
of Chrys omphalus ficus, Lepidosaphes 
pinnae toy-mis and Chrys. person atus 
(= Aonidiella pevsonaia ), 179-M. — 

D. of 19 June, 1937, declaring the 
San Jose scale {Aspidiotus permciosus) 
harmful to fruits, 226-M. — List of 
officials authorized to sign the phyto- 
pathological certificates, 154-M. - Lo¬ 
cust, 175-M, 197-M. 

England: Fruit Tree Pests Lincolnshire 
(Holland) Order of 1937, dated 25 Febr¬ 
uary, 1937, relative to fruit tree pests, 
151 -M. - Importation of Plants (Amend¬ 
ment No. 2) Order of 1936, of 11 De¬ 
cember, 1936, relative to the control 
of the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa 



dccemVmeata ), 28-M. -- Importation 

of Plant (Amendment) Order of 1937, 
dated 10 March, 1937, relative to the 
control of the Chrysanthemum Midge 
(Diarthrnnomyia hyfiogaea), 122-M. — 
Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 
1937 relative to the control of the 
cherry fruit iiy (Rhagoletis cerctsi), 
122-M. 

Rritreor Locusts, 26-M, 49-M, 65-M, 

117-M, X76-M, rgS-M, 221-M, 247-M, 
275-M. 

Estonia: , Bureau for plant protection 
and seed control, 227-M. 


P. 

Franck: Decree of 17 December, 1936, 
regulating in Algeria the importation 
and trade in seed potatoes, 32-M. — 
D. of 15 March, 1937, prorixulgating 
the International Convention for Plant 
Protection, 124-M. - D. of 11 May, 
1937, relative to sellers of insecticidal, 
anticiyptogamic or fungicidal pro- 
ducts, 203-M. - D. of 18 June, 1937, 
extending the system of temporary 
admission duty free to petroleum oil, 
products derived from petroleum and 
residues for the preparation of in¬ 
secticides or fungicides intended for 
■export, 251-M. — D. of 15 August, 
1937, relative to the regulations regard” 
ing the ■ introduction into France of 
' plants and the various products of 
nurseries, gardens, green-houses, and 
orangeries, 227-M. - Law of 24 July, 
1937 relative to the Indemnification 
of the damages caused to the crops 
by game, 227-M. - Ministerial Decree 
of 25 November, 1936, relating to 
plant protection, 31-M. - M. D. of 
5 December, 1936, relative to the 
transit of potatoes ‘in the French 
customs area, 32-M. - M. D. of 4 Jan¬ 
uary, 1937, relating to importers and 
exporters of plant products, 54-M. - 
M. D. of 1 March, 1937, relative to the 
transit of potatoes originating and 


proceeding from Belgium, Great Bri¬ 
tain and the Netherlands, 154-M. — 

M. D. of t2 April 1937 relative to the 

import and transit of plant products, 
154-M. - M. D. of 30 April, 1937, 
delimiting the zones declared infested 
with the Colorado beetle (Leplitiotarsa 
decern iineata), 180-M. — M. D. of 

7 J11I39 1937, relative to the import 
of citrus fruits, 227-M. - M. D. of 
22 July, 1937, relative to State assis¬ 
tance in the form of subsides, 251-M. — 
Notification to exporters of live plants 
and fresh vegetables to Great Britain, 
31-M. — N. to importers of conifers, 
31-M. — N. of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture to producers and exporters of 
cherries in Great Britain, 125-M. - 

N. to exporters of peaches, nectarines 
and apricots in Belgium, 155-M. - 
Programme approved on 0 February, 
i937> by the Minister of Agriculture of 
research work and studies relative to 
Plant Pathology, Agricultural Zoology 
and Phytopliarmaey, 124-M. — Regu¬ 
lation of the control of the sanitary 
inspection of potato crops intended 
for sowing taken in conformity with 
the Article 8 of the Ministerial Decree 
of 13 April, 1934, 227-M, 

French Guinea, see French West 
Africa. 

French North Africa: Locusts, 145-M. 

French West Africa: Decree of 12 No¬ 
vember, 1936, regarding the customs 
regime relative to insecticides and 
fungicides of foreign origin, 27-M. — 
D. No. 2267 of 25 September, 1936, 
modifying the customs regulations 
relating to insecticidal and fungicidal 
products, 69-M. - D. No. 51 of 9 Jan¬ 
uary, 1937, approving the Decree 
No. 3481 of 17 November, 1936, 
rendering compulsory the declaration 
of the ‘ rosette ' disease (virus disease) 
of the groundnut, 120-M. — D. No. 28 
of 7 January, 1937, relative to the 
capture of rats, 120-M. — D. No. 2801 
of 25 November, 1936, rendering 
compulsory the declaration of the 
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disease of groundnuts, 149-M. — D. of 
7 July, 1937 rendering compulsory the 
declaration of the f rosette ’ disease 
of the groundnut, 224-M. 

G. 

Germany: Circular of 2 September, 1936, 
modifying that of 18 April, 1936, 
relative to the use of preparations 
giving off phosphuretted hydrogen, 
in control of corn weevil, 3-M. — 

C. of 20 November, 1936, relative to 
the use of aeroplanes in the control 
of the insects causing damage to 
State, communal and private forests, 
28-M. — C. of 15 January, 1937, rela¬ 
tive to the control of rats and mice, 
53-M. — C. of 24 February, 1937, 
relating to grape-vines to be grafted, 
121-M. — Decree of 26 October, 1936, 
relative to the import of coniferous ‘ 
seed and cones, 27-M. - D. of 5 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1937, relative to the application 
of the Daw on hunting of 3 July, 1934, 
120-M. — D. of 15 April, 1937, relative 
to the outbreak of the Colorado beetle 
(Leptivotarsu decenilineata ), 17S-M. — 

D. of 16 April, 1937 prohibiting the 

importation of seeds, plants and parts 
of alders, birches and beeches, 150-M. 
— D. of 20 July, 1937, relative to the 
prevention of the introduction of 
the Colorado beetle ( L . decemlinea- 
ta ), 224-M. - B. of 29 July, 1937, 
relative to the import of certain 
plants with or without adhering earth, 
225-M. - Daw of 30 September, 193d, 
relative to the commerce of horticul¬ 
tural vegetable and viticultural pro¬ 
ducts, 4-M. - D, of 5 March, 1937, 
regarding the protection of agricul¬ 
tural plants, 149-M. - Ministerial 

Circular of 25 November, 1936, relative 
to the use of preparations giving off 
phosphuretted hydrogen for the control 
of the corn weevil (Calandra granaria), 
53-M. - Ministerial Disposition of 

21 September, 1932, relative to the 
control of the carnation leaf roller 


(Torino promtbana ), 4~M. — M. D. of 
21 October, 1936, relative to the control 
of diseases of conifers, 4-M. - M D. 
of 9 March, 1937, for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction of the 
carnation leaf roller (T. pronubana), 
I2X-M. — ^Ordinance o£ 10 February, 
1937, relative to the control of 
crows and magpies, 120-M. — O. ot 
20 February, 1937, regulating seed 
certification, 121-M. - O. of 8 June, 
1937, relative to cooperatives and all 
enterprises of a cooperative nature 
having installations for the cleaning 
and disinfection of cereal seed, 201-M. 
Regulation concerning the control of the 
cherry fruit flv (RJiagoletis cerasi ), 28-M. 

See also: Anhalt, 53-M, 121-M. - Bavaria, 
121-M. — Hamburg, 53-M, 87-M. — 

Mecklemburg, 53-M. - Oldenburg, 

28-M. — Prussia, 53-M, 88-M a 201-M- — 
Saar Territory, 4-M, 28-M, 150-M, 

225-M. — Saxony, 54-M, 122-M. 

Gold Coast: Importation of Plants Reg¬ 
ulation Ordinance No. 18 of 28 March, 
1936, relative to plant imports 153 -M. 

Greece. Cotton pests, 26-M. - Euxoa 
crassa injurious to the grape-vme 
221-lVI. — Dhna bean pod borer. 

Etiella zinckenella , 117-M. 

Guatemala: f Memoria * of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the year 1936, 
relative to plant protection, 204-M. 

Guinea, see French West Africa. 

H. 

Hamburg: Ordinance of 17 February, 
1937* relative to the control of apple 
sucker (Psylla mali) and apple scab 
(Venturia mocquahs ), 87-M. - Police 
Ordinance of 15 March, 1930, (second 
amendment of 7 January, 1937), relative 
to the control of wart disease of pota¬ 
toes {Synchytrium endobioticum ), 53-MI 

I. 

India: Bengal Act XIII of 1936 relative 
to the control of water hyacinth 
(Eichhornia eras sipes), 70-M. — New 
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plant diseases recorded in 1936, 85-M. 
— Notification No. id 320/35-A., of 
20 July, 193d, relative to tlie import 
of plants into British India, 93-M. 
- N. No. 116-34-A., of 11 Novem¬ 
ber, 1930, relative to the inspection 
and "rant of certificates in respect 
of plants intended for export to the 
United Kingdom and to other coun¬ 
tries, 125-M. — N. No. 116-34-A,, of 
8 April, 1937, relative to consign¬ 
ments of plants intended for export 
to countries abroad, 251 -M. 

Iudo-China: Decree (Local) of 26 April, 
1937, relative to the customs duties 
. to be applied to insecticides, parasi¬ 
ticides, herbicides, and fungicides, 
204-M. 

Irish Free State: New outbreak of 
Peronospora cmtirrhini in the country, 
176-M. — Noxious Weeds Act, 1936, 
of 8 August, 1936, relative to the 
control of noxious weeds, 32-M. 

Italian Somaliland: Decree No. 12257 
of 11 January, 1937, relative to the 
establishment at J onte of an agricul¬ 
tural Station, 182-M. — Locusts, 69-M, 
87-M, 120-M, 177-M, 199-M, 247-M. — 
Some recent notes, 223-M. 

Italy: Competition for the attribution 
of bursaries for the specialized study 
of the animal and plant parasites 
affecting the olive-tree, 206-M. • - 
Law No. 428 of 18 January, 1937, 
containing measures for the protec¬ 
tion of cultivated plants and agricul¬ 
tural products against noxious agents, 
125-M. — L- No. 576 of 3 April, 1937, 
relative to the subsidies to be accorded 
to proprietors of citrus orchards, 
155-M. — List of the communes of the 
Kingdom which are declared infested 
with grape phylloxera, ( Phylloxera 
vastatrix ), 55-M. — List of the terri- 
■ tories of the communes infested with 
grape phylloxera 55-M. — Ministerial 
Circular No. 178 of 6 February, 1937, 
relative to treating cotton seed for so¬ 
wing with carbon sulphide, 96-M. - Min¬ 
isterial Decree of 16 October, 1936, 


authorising the shooting and capture 
of the Ruropean starling (Sfunuts vul¬ 
garis) in certain zones of the province 
of Parma, 33-M. — ,D. M. of as ( )ctober, 
1936; relative to the control of ‘ 11ml 
seceo ' ( Deuterophoma track rip hi la), 

33-M. — D. M. of 27 October, 1939, 
relative to the establishment of a com- 
pulsor3 T Syndicate for the improve¬ 
ment and development of olive-grow¬ 
ing in the province of Trapani, 33-M. — 
M. D. of 12 November, 1936, author¬ 
ising the shooting and capture of 
hares in the Mount Tesa zone, pro¬ 
vince of Belluno, 33-M. - M. D. of 
19 November, 1936, authorising the 
capture of hares, partridges and pheas¬ 
ants in certain zones of the province 
of Cuneo, 33-M. — M. D. of 23 Nov¬ 
ember, 1936, declaring infested with 
grape phylloxera the communes of 
Grotte di Castro, Gradoli, Acqua- 
pendente and San Lorenzo Nuovo in 
the province of Viterbo/ 33-M. - M. 
D. of 25 November, 1936, relative to 
the interdiction of the shooting and 
capture of birds in the zone called 
Montagna Grande of the province of 
Trapani, 33-M. - M. D. of 12 De¬ 
cember, 1936, relative to the appli¬ 
cation of the exchange duty to the 
parasiticides * Volck Superiore ' and 
‘ Volck Stella \ 33-M. - M. IX of 
18 December, 1936, declaring infested 
by grape phylloxera the wine growing 
territories of the communes of the 
provinces of Vicenza, Belluno and 
Rovigo, 34-M. - M. D, of 22 Decem¬ 
ber, 1936, declaring infested by grape 
phylloxera the wine growing areas 
of the communes of the provinces 
of Milan, Como, Varese, Sondrio, 
Brescia and Mantova, 34-M. — M. 
D. of 22 December, 1936, declaring 
infested by grape phylloxera the terri¬ 
tory of the commune of Castelforte 
in the province of Littoria, 34-M. - 
D. of 30 December, 1936, declaring 
infested by grape phylloxera the lands 
of the communes of Rocca d'Aspkle, 



Bellosguardo, Castel San Lorenzo, 
Felitto, Cardile, Moio, Rofranco, Poli- 
castro and Laurino in the province 
of Salerno, 34-M. - M. D. of 30 De¬ 
cember, 1936, declaring infested by 
grape phylloxera the wine growing 
areas of the communes of the provinces 
of Genoa and La Spezia, 34-M. — 
M. D. of 30 December, 1936, declaring 
infested grape phylloxera the 

territories of the communes of Lago- 
negro, Carbone, Calvera, Castronuovo 
di Sant’Andrea, Castelluccio Inferiore, 
Castelluccio Superiore, Castelsaraceno, 
Latronico, Maratea, Rivello, Rotonda 
and Yiggianello in the province of 
Potenza, 34-M. — M. D. of 30 De¬ 
cember, 1936, declaring infested with 
grape phylloxera the territory of the 
commune of Accadia in the province 
of Loggia, 34-M. - M. D. of 31 Jan¬ 
uary, 1937, relative to the hunting of 
migratory game in a determined zone 
of the Terni province, 55-M. — M. D. 
of 28 February, 1937, declaring infested 
with grape phylloxera the wine-grow¬ 
ing territories of the Foggia province, 
96-M. — M. D. of 22 March, 1937, 
relative to the obtention of bursaries 
in plant pathology and economic 
entomology, 125-M. — M. D. of 26 March 
1937, relative to the application of 
the exchange duty to the parasiticide 
*' Saponahs 125-M. - M. D. of 

30 March, 1937, relative to the trade 
duty for the parasiticides 4 Neoden- 
drin 5 and ‘ Miscodrin \ T26-M. - 

M. D. of 19 April, 1937, relative to 
the application of the exchange duty 
to the parasiticide * Volck Invemale *, 
180-M. — M. D. of 26 April, 1937* 
authorizing the Game Commission 
in the province of Rome to hill thirty 
deer in the Monte Artemisio zone, 
156-M. - M. D. of 26 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of cockcha¬ 
fers p lelolowtha melolontha) in Ber¬ 
gamo province, 156-M. — M. D. of 
27 April, 1937, including the common 
bee-eater {Merops apiaster) in the list 


of harmful animals, 180-M, — M. XX 
of 30 April, 1937 repealing the M. B. 
of 28 February, 1934, which included 
wild rabbits among noxious animals 
in the commune of Karo, (Agrigento 
province), 181-M. - M. D. of 4 May, 
3:937, declaring infested by grape 
phylloxera the territories of the com¬ 
munes of Cavrlglia and Loro Ciuf- 
fenna (Arezzo province), S. Arcan¬ 
gelo di Lucania and Galliccio (Potenza 
province), 1S1-M. - M. D. of 12 May, 
1937, relative to the application of 
the exchange duty for the parasiti¬ 
cides ' Coccidol ' and f Fitodrin ", 
180-M. — M. D. of 25 May, 1937, 
making compulsory the removal of 
the twigs of citrus trees attacked by 
‘ mal secco * (D. tracheiphila) in the 

citrus growing zones of the province 
of Reggio Calabria, 205-M. - M. D. 
of 25 May, 1937, relative to the control 
of the olive fly (Dacus oleae ), 205-M. — 
M. D. of 31 May, 1937, establishing 
the technical regulations to be observed 
in the export of peaches, plums and 
table grapes, 181-M. — M. D. of 10 J une, 
1937, relative to the control of the 
oriental fruit moth (Cydia [Laspey- 
vesia\ molest a ), 205-M. — M. D. of 

12 June, 1937, relative to the control 
of the olive fly (XX oleae), 205-M. — 
M. D. of 20 June, 1937, declaring 
infested by grape phylloxera the 
territory of the commune of Controne 
(Province of Salerno), 205-M. — M. D. 
of 24 June, 1937, relative to the control 
of the Buropean com borer (Pyrausta 
nubilalis), 205-M. — M. D. of 25 June, 
1937, establishing an obligatory Syn¬ 
dicate for the improvement and de¬ 
velopment of horticultural flower and 
fruit plants, in the province of Pi- 
stoia, 206-M. — M. D. of 26 June, 
1937, relative to the control of the 
oriental fruit moth (C. [L.] moles to), 
206-M. — M. D. of 9 July, 1937, 
establishing the cynegetic calendar 
for the year 1937, 227-M. — M. D. of 
27 July, 1937, relative to the appli- 
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cation of the exchange duty to certain 
products, 228-M. — M. XX of 20 j utv, 
1037, establishing the regulations to 
be followed regarding the import of 
potatoes for planting purposes, 228- M. 

— M. i). of 31 August, 1937, declaring 
infested by grape phylloxera the 
territory of the commune of Panna- 
rano (Province of Benevento), 228-M. 

— M. D. of 16 September, 1937, rela¬ 
tive to the application of the exchange 
duty to parasiticides, 252-M. — M. D, 
of 7 July, 1937, relative to the 
control of the oriental fruit moth 
(C. !Xj molesta), 278-M. - M. D. of 
19 July, 1937, relative to the control 
of the oriental fruit moth (C. [X.] 
molesta ), 278-M. — M. D. of- 20 July, 
1937, declaring infested with grape 
phylloxera the territories of the com¬ 
munes of Monte varchi and Bucine, 
Arezzo province, 278-M, - M. I). of 
26 July, 1937, declaring infested by 
grape phylloxera the territories of 
the communes of Valio di Lucania, 
province of Salerno, 278-M. - M, D. of 
30 September, 1937, prohibiting the 
import of citrus plants into the prov¬ 
ince of Palermo, 278-M. — Recent 
phytopathological researchs, 65-M. — 
Royal Decree of 19 October, 1936, 
relative to the establishment of a Syn¬ 
dicate for the improvement and devel¬ 
opment of fruit cultivation in the 
province of Nuoro, 33-M. - IX. IX 
No. 327 of 22 February, 1937, relative 
to the control of grape phylloxera, 
96-M. - R. D. No. 1579, of 8 July, 
1937, relative to the control of citrus 
scale insects, 252-M. - Royal Decree- 
Law No. 287 of 17 January, 1937, 
relative to the commercial and ship¬ 
ping treaty between the Kingdom of 
Italy and the Turkish Republic, 125-M. 

— R. D. L* No. 115 of 18 January, 

relative to the control of < mal 
secco * (Z>. tvacheiphila) ,, 70-M. - 

R. D. L. No. 642 of 15 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of scale in¬ 
sects of citrus trees, 156-M. - R. D. L. 


No. 784 of 19 April, 1937, promulgating 
the Commercial Agreements made 
between Italy and Argentine Republic, 
180-M. — R. D. L. No. 15X8, of 8 July, 
1937, regulating tlu* preparation of 
and the trade in sugar-beet seed, 
252-M. — Territories of the communes 
of Sarteano, Siena province, Plan 
di Scd and Castelfraneo di Sopra, 
Arezzo province, - declared infested 
with grape phylloxera 96-M. — Wi¬ 

ne-growing territories of Turin pro¬ 
vince declared infested with grape 
phylloxera 95-M. 

Ivory Coast, see French West Africa. 

K. 

KENYA: Government Notice No. 673 of 
16 October, 1936, relative to coffee 
plants, 34-M. - G. N. No. 356 of 16 April 
1937, relative to the importation into 
the Colony of any rooting medium 
for plants, 278-M. 

L. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
MEASURES IN 0 ?HE FOLLOWING COUN¬ 
TRIES: Algeria, 177-M. - Angola, 87-M. 

- Argentine Republic, 5-M, 29-M, 

54-M, 69-M, 88-M, 123-M, 151-M, 

178-M, 22 5-M, 277-M. — Australia, 
29-M, 30-M, 70-M, 89-M, 123-M, 151-M. 

- Austria, 30-M, 202-M. — Belgian 

Congo, 54-M, 202-M. - Belgium, 5-M'., 
153-M, 202-M. — Brazil, 6-M. - British 
West Indies (Barbados), 70-M. - 

Chile, 30-M, 90-M, 248-M, - Colombia, 
90-M, 124-M, 153-M,* 248-M,. 277-M. — 
Dominican Republic, 228-M.— Ecuador, 
249-M. - Egypt, 154-M, 179-M, 226-M. 

- England, 28-M, 122-M, 150-M. - 

Estonia, 226-Mi - France, 31-M, 

54-M, 124-M, 154-M, 180-M, 203-M, 
227-M, 251-M. - French West Africa, 
27-M, 69-M, 120-M, 149-M, 224-M. - 
Germany; 3-M, 27-M, 53-M, 120-M, 
149-M, 178-M, 201-M, 224-M. - G, 
(Anhalt), 53-M, 121-M. - G. (Bavaria), 
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121-M. - G. (Hamburg), 53-M, 87-M. - 
G. (Mecklemburg), 53-M. — G. (Onde- 
burg), 2S-M. — G. (Prussia), 53-M, 
8 8-M, 201-M. - G. (Saar Territory}* 

4- M, 28-M, 150-M, 225-M. - G. (Sa¬ 
xony), 54-M, 122-M. — Gold Coast, 

153-M. — Guatemala, 204-M. — India, 
93-M, 125-M, 251-M. - India (Bengal), 
70-M. — Indo-China, 204-M. — Irish 
Tree State, 32-M. - Italian Somali¬ 
land, 1S2-M. — Italy, 33-M, 55-M, 

70-M, 95-M, 125-M, 155-M, 1S0-M, 

205- M, 227-M, 252-M, 278-M. — ELenya, 

34- M, 278-M. - Tibia, 34-M, 55-M, 

206- M. — Tuxemburg (Grand Duchy of), 
96-M, 156-M. — Mauritius (Colony of), 
126-M, 156-M. - Mexico, 7-M, 71-M. - 
Morocco (French Zone), 35-M, 97-M, 
126-M, 181-M, 228-M. - New Zealand, 

35- M, 128-M, 157-M. — Nicaragua, 

5- M, 1S1-M. - Peru, 8-M, 55-M, 182-M. 

- Portugal, 35-M, 71-M. - Rumania, 
72-M. - Salvador, 8-M. — Scotland, 
124-M. — Southern Rhodesia, 279-M. - 
Spain, 6-M. — Switzerland, 20 7-M, 
252-M. - Tunis, 12 8-M, 182-M. - 

Union Islands, 9 7-M. — Union of 

South Africa, 9 7-M. — United States 
of America, 6-M, 31-M, 90-M, 179-M } 
250-M, 277-M. — Uruguay’, S-M, 207-M, 
279-M. - Venezuela, 253-M. — Western 
Samoa, 12S-M. — Yugoslavia, 279-M. 

Tibia: Decree No. 11277 of 20 June, 

1936, establishing at Tripoli, a Museum 
of Tibian Natural History, 34-M. - 
D. No. 25748 of 23 December, 1936, 
relative to the destruction of animals 
harmful to agriculture and to the 
fauna, 55-M. - D. No. S352 of 22 May, 

1937, modifying article 7 of the D. 
No. 3669 of 12 April, 1930, 206-M. - 
Bntomological records, 49-M. 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of): Decree 
of 18 July, 1936, relative to the 
import of tubers and plants of pota¬ 
toes, fruit and plants of tomatoes 
and egg-plants, 96-M. — D. of 17 De¬ 
cember, 1936, relative to the control 
of grape phylloxera (. Phylloxera vasia- 
irix ), 97-M. — D. of 31 March, 1937, 


relative to the organisation of a service 
of local observers relative to diseases 
or pests in the vineyards, 156-M. 

M. 

Madagascar : List of the parasites and 
diseases of cultivated plants, 66 -M. - 
Phytopathologicai and entomological 
notes, 118-M 

Mauritius (Colony of): General Notice 
No. 502 relative to the collection 
and transport of adult beetles of 
Phytcilus smrthi , 12S-M. — Procla¬ 

mation No. 10 of 29 February, 
1936, relative to the importation of 
different articles, 126-M. — P. No. 24 
of 5 September, 1936, relative to the 
inspection of sugar cane or other crops 
in the Island, 156-M. — P. No. 25 
of 5 September, 1936, relative to 
insects declared to be beneficial, 157-M. 

Mecldembtirg: Decree of 26 November, 
1936, relative to potato diseases and 
pests, 53-M. 

Mexico: f Acuerdo J of 25 November, 

1936, relating to disinfection in some 
districts of the Republic, 71-M, — 

‘ Cuarantena exterior ' No. 5 of 27 Jan- 
uary, 1936, relative to the control of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly (Cera tit is 
capitata), 7-M. 

Morocco: Decree of 16 October, 1936, 
relative to the sanitary policy of 
imported plants, 35-M. - D. of 16 De¬ 
cember, 1936, authorising the destruc¬ 
tion of boars in the circle of Ouez- 
zane, 35-M. — D. of 23 January, 1937, 
relative to the application of sanitary 
measures to potatoes, tomatoes and 
egg plants, 97-M. - D. of 11 February, 

1937, relative to the destruction of 
boars in certain zones in the circum¬ 
scription of civil control of Zaer, 126-M. 
— D. of 25 February, 1937, relative 
to the control of plant parasites, 
126-M, — D. of 5 April 1937, completing 
the list of the countries infested by 
the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa de- 
cemlineata ), 181-M, - D. of 29 April, 
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iq 57, author I sing the c Instruction of 
boars in the district of the post of 
civil control of Tedders and Oulmes, 
iSi-M. - 1 ). of 5 July, 1037- relative 
to the control of plant parasites, 
228-M. 

Morocco (French Zone), see Morocco. 

Mozambique: Locusts, i-M, 26-M, 50-M, 
I47-M, I76-M, IQS-M, 222-M, 

N. 

Nktheriaxds (The): Organization of 
the control of the Colorado potato 
beetle, (JLcpti notar sa decemlinvata ), 
273-M. - Outbreak of the Colorado 
beetle, 223-M. 

New South Wales, see Australia. 

New Zealand: Order in Council of r 2 June, 

1936, revoking the Orders in Council 
of 21 December, 18S6, 13 May, 1890, 
and 6 July, 1931, 35-M: — Resolution 
of iS March, 1937, relative to the 
cdntrol of noxious weeds, 157-M. — 
Special Order of 21 May, 1936, declar¬ 
ing the milk or variegated thistle 
(Silybum) a noxious weed, in the 
Comity of South Wairarapa, 35-M. — 
S. O. of g October, 1936, declaring 
the plant known as Silybum (milk 
thistle) a noxious weed in the Feather- 
ston County, 35-M. - S. O, of 13 Oc¬ 
tober, 1936, declaring noxious weeds 
all plants mentioned in the second 
schedule of the Noxious Weed Act, 
1928, 35-M, - S, O. of 8 February, 

1937, declaring noxious weeds within 
the Borough of Martinborougli, broom 
(Cytisus scoparius ), gorse (Ulex euro~ 
paeus ), hemlock {Conium maculatum ), 
and milk-thistle (Silybum), 128-M. — 
S, O. of 9 March, 1937, declaring a 
noxious weed within the County of Wai- 
rewa, hemlock (C. maculatum ), 157-M. 

Nicaragua: Law of 5 August, 1936, re¬ 
lative to locust control, 8-M. — L. of 
28 July, 1936, relative to the control 
of the * picudo ' (Anthonomzts) of cot¬ 
ton, 181-M. 


O. 

OEiaciAIv Correspondents of THE IN¬ 
TERN AT I< )NAL INSTITUTE C iP ACl< 1 C UI 
TURK, I44-M, !<>6dYL 

Oldenburg: Decree of 3 November, 
1036, relative to the control of voles 
in the Wesermanseh district, 28-M. 

F. 

Palestine: Observations on the life 
history of Chrysomphalus ficus , 222-M. 
Periodicals: •' Chronica Botanica 292-M. 
Peru: Resolution of 22 June, 193O, 
relative to the sowing of cotton in 
the Nepeha valley, 8-M. — R. of 22 J une, 
193b, relative to the control of the 
fruit fly (Anastrcpha sp.), 56-M. — R. of 
24 June, 1936, dealing with the meas¬ 
ures for the cultivation of cotton in 
the Nepeha valley, 56-M. — R. of 
16 February, 1937, relative to the 
control of anthracnose (Physalospora 
perseae ), 182-M. - Supreme Decree 

of 22 June, 1936, relative to the control 
of the fruit fly (Anastrepha sp.), 55-M. 
- Supreme Resolution No. 82 of 25 J uly 
1936, relative to the control of fruit 
fly (Anastrepha sp.), 8-M. - S. R. of 
2 August, T936, approving the regu¬ 
lation of Resolution No. 82, 8-M, 
Poland: Products used in the control 
of plants diseases and pests, 68-M. - 
Portugal: Decree No. 27:055 of 29 Sep¬ 
tember, 1936, relative to the promul¬ 
gation of the regulation concer¬ 
ning phytosanitary inspection in nur¬ 
series, 35-M. — D. No. 27:056 of 
29 September, 193 b, declaring the 
zone comprising the districts of Aveiro 
and Porto to be under a prophylactic 
protective regime, 35-M. - D. Law 
No. 27:108 of 16 October, 1936, relative 
to the control of wart disease (Synchy- 
trium endobioiicum) , 71-M. — D. L- 
No. 27:207, of 16 November, 1936, 
relating to the re-organisation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, , 36-M. 
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Prussia: I>ecree of 28 October, 1936, 
relative to the control of grape phyl¬ 
loxera (. Phylloxera vastatrix), 53-M. - 
Ordinance of 4 No^ r ember, 193d, relat¬ 
ive to the control of brown rot of 
cherries ( Sclerotima ciucrea), 54-M. — 
O. of 16 and 23 January, 1937, relative 
to the control of the beet leaf bug 
(Piesmo quadrata '), 88 - 21 . — O. of 

30 January, 1937, rending compulsory 
the clearing of thistles (Civsium arvense) 
SS-M. — Police O. of 17 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of the r hie sto- 
ckelriissler 7 (Otiovvhynehus hgustici ), 
201-M. 

Q« 

OrEENSlyAXD, see Australia. 

R. 

Rumania: Ministerial Decision No. 122SS 
of 29 January", 1937, relative to the 
control of the Colorado beetle (. Lcpti - 
notavsa decemlineata), 72.-M. 

S. 

Saar TlrriI'orv: Decree of 23 Septem¬ 
ber, 1936, relative to the control of 
the Colorado beetle ( Le pi molar sa de- 
cemliticaia), 4-M. — Notification of 

15 October, 1936, relating to the 
application of the Decree of 23 Sep¬ 
tember, 1936, 5- 21 . — N. of 19 Nov¬ 
ember, 1936, relative to the revision 
of the tariffs for the inspection of 
plants and parts of plants, 23 - 21 . — 
Police Ordinance of 6 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of noxious 
plants, 150-M. — P. O. of 7 August, 
1937, preventing the possibility of the 
insecticides employed becoming a 
danger to man, domestic animals and 
bees, 225-M. 

Salvador: Decree No. 133 of 29 Sep¬ 
tember, 1036, relative to the control 
of the ‘ chapulin * (Schistoceroa para - 
nensis), 8-M. 


Saxony: Decree of 21 December, 1936, 
relative to the control of the beet 
leaf bug (Pirsma quadrata), 54-M — 
D. of 23 February, 1937, relative to 
the control of plant diseases, 122-M. 

Scotland: Import of Plants (Scotland) 
(Amendement) Order of 1937, dated 

23 Match, 1937, relative to the im¬ 
portation of Chrysanthemum plants, 
124-M. — Sale of Diseased Plants 
(Scotland) (Amendement) Order of 
1937, °£ id February, 1937, relative 
to the sale of Diseased Plants (Scot¬ 
land) Order of 1936, 124- 21 . 

Somaliland (Italian): Decree No. 12257 °£ 
11 January, 1937, relative to theplxyto- 
sanitary control of bananas intended 
for export, 1S2-M. - Locust, 199-M, 

24 7-21. — Recent observations, 276-M. 
— Recent notes, 223-M. — 

South Australia, see Australia. 

Southern Rhodesia: Act No. 5, 1937, of 
9 April, relative to cotton pest preven¬ 
tion, 279-M. — Locusts, a- 2 I, 26-21, 
51-21, 68-21, 87-21, 148-21, 177-21, 

199-21, 223-2I, 247AI. 

Spain: f Orden # of 3 November, 1936, 
relative to the organisation of collec¬ 
tive action against field pests, 6-21. 

Sudan, see French West Africa, 224-21. 

Switzerland: Decree of 26 2 Xay, 1937, 
relative to the control of potato wart 
disease ( Synchytrimn endobioticnm), 
207-21. — D. of 5 June, 1937, relative 
to the control of the San Jose scale 
(Aspidiotns pcrwiciosiis), 252-21. — Out¬ 
break of the Colorado potato beetle, 
(Lepthwtarsa decemlhwata), in the 
country, 200-2I. — The Colorado beetle 
in German Switzerland, 224- 21 . 


Tunis: Decree of 5 January, 1937, regulat¬ 
ing the import of vegetables into 
Tunis, 128-21. — D. of 21 January, 
1937, relative to replanting, 129-M. - 
D. of 28 January, 1937, relative to 
the importation into Tunis of cuttings 
of American vines, rooted cuttings 
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and grafted rooted cuttings, 129-M. — 
13 . of 15 February, 1937, regulating 
the import through the custom-houses 
of B aboucli, of vegetables proceeding 
from Algeria, 130-M. — I), of 17 April, 
1:937, relative to the control of loose 
smut (Ustilago tritici ), 182-M, 

TJ. 

Union Islands: Ordinance No. ,1 of 
1936, dated 18 November, 1936, rela¬ 
tive to the importation of plants or 
parts of plants into Union Islands, 
97-M. 

Union of South Africa: Proclamation 
No. 282 of 6 November, 1936, relative 
to the definition given for plants in 
section two of the Agricultural Pest 
Act 1911, 97-M. - P. No, 283 of 6 Nov¬ 
ember, 1936, relative to the importa¬ 
tion of plants, 98-M. - P, No. 284 of 6 
November, 1936, relative to the import 
of plants, 98-M. - P. No. 2S5 of. 
6 November, 1936, relative to • the 
import of plants, 99-M. — P. No. 
287 of 6 November, 1936, relative 
to the removal of certain plants from 
one place to another within the 

■ Union, 102-M. 

United States of America: Amendment 
No. 1 to revised Rules and Regulations 
Supplemental to Notice of Quarantine 
No. 52 on account of the pink boll- 
worm of cotton ( Platyedva gossypiella), 
7-M. - A. No.' 1 to Regulation 3 of 
N. of O. No. 61, on account of the 
Thurberia weevil {Awthonomus grandis 
var. thiirberiae), 91-M. — A. N. 1 to 
revised Rules and Regulations supple¬ 
mental to N. of Q. No. 32 on account 
of the pink bollworm of cotton (. Pecti - 
nophora [Platyedra] gossypiella), 92-M. 
— A. No, 1 to the Rules and Regulations 
supplemental to N. of O. No. 48, 
relative to the Japanese beetle (Po- 
pillia japonica }, 227-M. — A, No, 2 
to Rules and Regulations supplemental 
to N. of O. No. 71 on account of the 
Dutch elm disease (Ceratostomella 


■ulmi ), 91-M. — A. No. 2 to revised 
Rules and Regulations supplemental 
to N. of 0 . No. 6,4 on account of the 
Mexican fruit worm (A mi strep ho hi¬ 
de) is), 92-M. — A. No. 2 to revised 
Rules and Regulations supplemental 
to N. of O. No. 52 011 account of 
the pink bollworm of cotton (P. [P.] 
gossypiella), 25o~M. — A. No. 3 to 

the Regulations governing the im¬ 
portation of foreign potatoes into 
the United States, 91-M. — Notice of 
Quarantine of 20 July, 1936, No. 20 
relative to the control of European 
pine shoot moth ( Rhyacionia huo liana) 

6- M. - N. of Q. No. 37 of 20 July, 
1936, relative to the control of seecl 
weevils (Bruchus spp.), 6-M. — N. of O. 
No. 60 (revised) of 14 August, 1936, 
relative to sand, soil or earth with 
plants from Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 

7- M. — N. of Q. No. 52 (reised) approved 
on 13 October, 1936, on account of 
the pink bollworm of cotton (P. [P.] 
gossypiella ), 90-M. — N. of Q. No. 53 
removed and revoked 011 31 October, 
193(3, on account of the satin moth 
(Stilpnotia salicis ), 91-M. — N. of Q. 
No. 5 (foreign) on account of the 
Mexican fruit fly (A. hide ns), 92-M. 
- N. of Q. No. .48 relative to Japa¬ 
nese beetle (P. japonica), 250-M. — 
N. of Q. No. 7 relative to the impor¬ 
tation of white pines {Pinas sir obits), 
currants and gooseberries (Ribes), 7-M.) 
Quarantine No. 56 relating to the 
Mexican fruit fly (A. ludcnS), 92-M, — 
Regulation 6 of the revised Rules and 
Regulation supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 61 (revised), rela¬ 
tive to the interstate movement of 
cotton seed from the regulated area, 
179-M. — Resolution of 6 April, 1937, 
relative to the control of insect pests 
or plant diseases, 180-M. — Revised 
Rules and Regulations relative to sani¬ 
tary export certification of plants 
and plant products, 31-M. - R. R. and 
R. to N, of O. No, 56, governing the 
importation of fruits and vegetables 
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Into the United States, 92-M. — R. r. 
and R. supplemental to Notice of 
Q No, 63 on account of the white 
pine blister rust (Cronartium rib 1 cola), 
179-M. - Revocation of the N. of 
Q. No. 7 (White-Pine Blister Rust 
(C. nbicola) and of its amendements, 
6-M. 

Uruguay: Decree of 31 May, 1937, 
relative to the control of the ' abrojo 
grande ’ (, Xanthmm macrocarpitm 

{ = X. oanadense ), 207-M. — D, 

No 960-937 of 26 July, 1937, relative 
to the sanitary condition of fruits, 
379-M. — Locusts, 3-M. — Law of 
iS September, 1936, relative to the 
control of the South American locust 
{Sell isiocerca panmens 1 p, <S-M. 

V. 

Venezuela: Resolution No. 6 of 15 Jime, 
193 7, relative to the control of the 
cacao witches’ broom disease (pMaras- 
mius perniciosus), 253-M. — R. No. 7 
of 15 June, 1937, relative to the control 


of the cacao witches’ broom disease 
(21. perniciosus), 254-M. — 3 L No. 

8 of 15 June, 1937, relative to the 
control of the cacao witches’ broom 
disease (AT, perniciosus), 254-M. 

W. 

Wales, see England. 

Western Australia, see Australia. 

Western Samoa: Proclamation of 1 March, 
1937, prohibiting the exportation to 
the Union (Tokelau) Islands of some 
articles, 13S-M. 

Y. 

Yx"GOSEAviA: Notification of 28 January 
1937, relative to the control of the 
potato wart disease (Synchytriimi endo- 
bioticum), the Colorado beetle (Lepti- 
notarsa decemlineata), the potato moth 
(Phthorimaea operculella), and the San 
Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus), 
279-M. — Products used in the control 
of plant diseases and pests, 51-M. 


II. 

ALPHABETICAL BIST OF COLL ABORATORS 

(Official Correspondents for Plant Protection to the International 

Institute of Agriculture). 


Alfaro Cardoso, Julio Garde, i-M, 
26-M, 50-M, 147-M, 176-M, 198-M. 

Arion, G., 72-M. 

BALLARD, E., 222-M. 

Bitancourt, Agesilaut A., 269-M. 
Bologna, Luigi M., 176-M, 247-M, 

275-M. 

Bouriquet, G., 66-M 118-M. 

Chief of Locust Bureau, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Egypt, 198-M. 

Be Barros Rodrigues Queiroz, J orge, 
65-M, 117-M. 


Egyptian Legation, Rome, 154-M 
2 2 6-M. 

Entomological Section, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt, 175-M. 

Paes, H., 199-M. 

Pikry, Amin, i-M. 

Garbowski, L., 68-M. 

Government General of Algeria, 
145-M. 

Government of Eritrea, 22i-M. 
Gradojevic, Michailo, 51-M. 
Gubellini, Marcello, 198-M. 
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Guidotti, Rolando, 26-M, 4 g-M, 65-M, 

XSAAKIDES, C A., 26-M, II7-M, 22I-M. 

Jack, Rgierx W., s-M, 27-M, 51-M, 
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Summary: I. General survey of the question. Universal character of indebtedness and its 
economic and social effects. Its progressive development after the war. Structure of 
indebtedness. Its causes, old-standing and recent. Its aggravation in consequence of 
the world economic crisis. Factors determining the persistent fall of prices during the 
depression, and the principal phases of the depression. Market situation of the more 
important products. Various aspects of the question of prices. Incapacity of agricul¬ 
ture to adapt its production rapidly to market changes. Fundamental results of agricul¬ 
tural accountancy in relation to the component factors of the cost of production and to 
agricultural income. Contraction of international trade. Distress of the rural popul¬ 
ation. Their difficulty in paying debts rendered heavier by the excessive weight of inter¬ 
est. Rates of interest. Consequences of indebtedness felt by the whole community. 
Numerous sales of land by auction and rapid replacement of entire classes of agricul¬ 
tural producers. Disastrous results of this fact from both the economic and the social 
point of view. Need for the intervention of the Governments. Classification of the 
Governments into three main groups according to the policy* adopted to meet the situa¬ 
tion. Artificial and contingent character of the special relief legislation and necessity 
for seeking rather a lasting solution of the farmers’ difficulties in a stable raising of the 
level of prices, — II. Agricultural debts and their adjustment. Absence or inadequacy, 
as a rule, of statistics of agricultural debts. Desirability of compiling such statistics 
methodically by specialised and local inquiries. Study of agricultural indebtedness and 
the measures adopted for the relief of it in the following countries: A . — Countries of 
Central and Western Fur ope (Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland). B. — Scan¬ 
dinavian countries and Finland (Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland). C. - Countries 
of Fast Central Furope (Bulgaria, Greece, Hungar3% Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia). D. - Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania). F.- Asiatic countries 
(India, Japan). F. - North America (Canada, Lmited States). G. - South American 
countries (Argentina, Brazil). H. — Australia. 

I. — GENERAL SURVEY OF THE QUESTION. 

Agricultural indebtedess is one of the most disquieting aspects of tire world 
crisis, owing to its universal character and to the effects, not only economic but 
social, that it produces. The attention bestow r ed upon it by the Governments 
and the many measures taken to attenuate its consequences indicate the anxiety 
which it has aroused by its rapid increase and by its results. As regards the 
farms, the principal effect of indebtedness is to render their management more 
difficult or more lax, while, as regards the credit institutions, it depletes their 


(i) Amongst the most general sources of information on the subject, see: The Agricultural 
Situation in 1929-30; Do., 1930-31; Do., 1931-32; The TYorld Agricultural Situation in 1932-33; 
Do., 1933-34; Do., 1934-35. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. — Annuairr interna¬ 
tional de legislation agricole, Years 1929 to 1935. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 
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financial resources and thereby renders them partially inoperative precisely at 
the moment when the farmers have most need of being aided, lastly, as regards 
the community, it destroys confidence in the credit system. All this obviously 
depresses the spirit of initiative and creates a sense of uneasiness, which becomes 
more and more accentuated as proceedings for forced sale become more numerous, 
causing an artificial transfer of property from one person to another and conse¬ 
quently disturbing the property market and upsetting the normal distribution of 
wealth between the social classes. 

When this point is reached, the problem of indebtedness, which had its origin 
in relations governed by private law, assumes a public character and becomes a 
question of general interest, calling for the intervention of the public authorities, 
who can no longer refrain from interesting themselves in effects that involve a 
menace to social and political order. 

In recent years, a very striking example of this state of affairs is to be found 
in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, which, as they derive the means 
of their existence mainly from agriculture, have felt very seriously the effects of 
the crisis. It is precisely by reson of the disquieting conditions prevailing in 
this part of Europe that the formation was planned in 1931 of the International 
Mortgage Credit Company, which was mainly intended to facilitate the conversion 
of onerous debts and thus to lighten the burdens that weigh on agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

The characteristic feature of European economic life, in the decade immedi¬ 
ately following the war, was the extreme rapidity of the reconstruction that took 
place both in agriculture and in industry. The destruction of farms during the 
war and their reversion to extensive cultivation jjjfc this period left agriculture 
with a considerable margin for development. On the other hand, the great ex¬ 
pansion of capitalist economy and even the exaggerated development of some of 
its forms, induced agriculture, during its evolution, to have recourse to the means 
of economic expansion at the disposal of capitalism thereby coming much more 
tinder the influence of this system than before the war. 

The extension of the capitalist s} T stem to agriculture mainly took the form of 
an important increase in the working capital in relation to the fixed capital and 
of the recourse to credit in order to form the working capital. Now as long as 
the working capital belongs to the farmer himself and is not large in relation to 
the invested capital, the farmer remains able strongly to resist the variations in 


— Credit Conditions and Agricultural Indebtedness in Central European Countries’", in Document¬ 
ation for THE Monetary and Economic Conference (London, 1933). International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. — Louis Tardy, General Manager of the National Agricultural Credit Bank, Paris; 
L’endettement des agriculteurs et les mesures propres a faciliter le remboursement des dettes agri¬ 
coles. Report presented to the 5th International Agricultural Credit Conference, Vienna, 9 to 11 Sep¬ 
tember 1936. — W. W. Rosenberg: Le probl£me de l’assainissement des dettes privees. Revue Eco- 
nomique Internationale , August 1935, Brussels. — Le Credit Agricole . Bulletin of the International 
Credit Conferences, — L’Est Europeen Agricole. Official organ of the Permanent Committee of Econ¬ 
omic Studies of the Agricultural States of Central and Eastern Europe, 
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economic conditions, which no doubt may reduce his resources but cannot upset 
his financial equilibrium. While in this state, from the capitalist point of view, 
a farm still retains, to a large extent, its natural character. It is only when the 
w r orking capital becomes large and is based on credit that the farm takes rather 
the character of a capitalist undertaking and becomes an organism extremely 
sensitive to changes in economic conditions. 

As it was, more or less closely, at this point in its evolution, agriculture offered 
but a feeble resistance to the sudden reversal of the economic situation. It fol¬ 
lowed that the crisis, which was so acute and so lasting, seriously affected the finan¬ 
cial bases of production. The indebtedness of agriculture then began to increase 
with frightful rapidity. 

It must not be imagined, of course, that indebtedness is a recent phenomenon, 
nor that it is of a simple nature, nor that it is always unhealthy. It is, on the 
contrary, an old phenomenon which the crisis has rendered more acute and thrown 
into special relief; it is highly complex, not always resulting from a disequilibrium 
between receipts and expenses, but sometimes also arising out of the farmer's 
constructive spirit and desire for impiovement; it is a phenomenon the origin 
of which is influenced by the manners and customs and even the psychology of dif¬ 
ferent peoples. 

The causes of indebtedness are therefore manifold: old-standing* and recent, 
general and special to the different countries, healthy and unhealthy. 

After the war, a notable cause of indebtedness was the urgent necessity of 
repairing the damage caused b}’ the devastations of the war to the roads, the 
bridges, che houses, the soil, the plantations of trees and herbaceous plants, to 
cultivation in general and to live stock. 

It was necessary, in a word, to restore the previous conditions of the 
cultivation and working of the farms, and this required enormous sums, 
often obtained by means of loans which are not yet, in certain regions, completely 
repaid. 

Another fact which occasioned a strong demand for credit was the transform¬ 
ation in the distribution of landed property which took place in certain countries 
in puisuance of agrarian reforms. These reforms resulted in the creation of a 
considerable number of small landowners, who sought loans in order to pay the 
expropriation indemnities or to meet the necessary expenses of equipping and 
cultivating their holdings. 

In other countries again, inflation (i), by causing rapid increases in the 
money value of land and in the prices of products, brought about a rush to¬ 
wards agricultural investments, which required large credits for the speculative 
purchase of land, thereby appreciably increasing, generally over a long series 
of years, the burden of debts. 

But apart from the reasons for indebtedness above indicated, which are 
derived from facts more or less directly dependent on the war period, mention 


(i) G. Nicotra: Crise agricole et credit agricole. Revue Economique Internationale, January 1936, 
Brussels. 
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must be made of another reason of fundamental importance, inherent in the 
modern phase of the practice of agriculture, and that is the widespread and 
gradual process of the specialisation and industrialisation of crops, involving 
an increasingly large and sometimes very costly application of the principles of 
agricultural chemistry, of agricultural mechanics, of agricultural electrification 
and, in general, the more scientific organisation and equipment of the farms. 
The modernisation of systems of cultivation, of labour, of the transformation 
and sale of products, and of transport, require more and more abundant capital, 
which, by the very fact of its volume and the slowness of its reproduction, 
cannot be built up by the savings that the farmer who utilises it can set aside 
out of the profits on it, but must be supplied by the savings of the community, 
entrusted to credit institutions and transformed into capital. 

With the onset of the agricultural crisis, accompanied by an unprecedented 
fall in prices, indebtedness entered upon an acute phase, becoming in certain 
countries quite intolerable. 

To realise the position with some exactitude, it is necessary to bear in 
mind certain factors that explain the decline of prices. We will consider, by 
way of example, the typical case of the wheat market, in view of its marked 
influence on prices and on the economic behaviour of the other principal agri¬ 
cultural products. The following observations are fairfy significant: 

(a) The area under wheat cultivation in the world (not including the 
XL S. S. R., China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq), which had been 80,100,000 hectares 
on the average in the five-year period 1909 to 1913, was 93,200,000 hectares 
in 1926, 95,500,000 hectares in 1927, 98,800,000 hectares in 1928, 98,000,000 
hectares in 1929, 101,700,000 hectares in 1930, 98,700,000 hectares in 1931, 
100,400,000 hectares in 1932, 97,000,000 hectares in 1933, 93,800,000 hectares 
in 1934 and 94,700,000 hectares in 1935, while the production was 828,000,000 
quintals on the average in the five-years period and 925,000,000 quintals, 
983,000,000 quintals, 1,069,000,000 quintals, 943,000,000 quintals, 1,020,000,000 
quintals, 1,009,000,000 quintals, r,oi6,000,000 quintals, 993,000,000 quintals, 
911,000,000 quintals, and 918,000,000 quintals respectively in the years above 
indicated. 

(b) On the other hand, the net world exports of wheat and of wheat 
flour (expressed in terms of wheat), which had been 184,000,000 quintals in 
the period immediately preceding the war (1909-10 to 19x3-14), after reaching 
223,000,000 quintals in 1926-27, 220,000,000 quintals in 1927-28 and 251,000,000 
quintals in 1928-29 fell to 170,000,000 quintals in 1929-30, 223,000,000 quintals 
in 1930-31, 217,000,000 quintals in 1931-32, 172,000,000 quintals in 1932-33, 
149,000,000 quintals in 1933-34, 140,000,000 quintals in 1934-35 and 138,000,000 
quintals in 1935-36. 

(c) In correspondence with this increase of production and contraction 
of net imports, the carry-over of wheat at the end of the wheat season rose 
from 68 millions quintals in 1926 (1 August) to 85 millions in 1927, 104 millions 
in 1928, 158 millions in 1929, 154 millions in 1930, 171 millions in 1931, 178 
millions in 1932, 205 millions in 1933, 191 millions in 1934, 136 millions in 
1935 and 105 millions in 1936. 
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The fall in the prices of wheat (i) that resulted from the glut on the market 
as well as in those of other principal products, continued alarmingly from X929 
to 1932, but in 1933 some commodities rallied slightly. 

In the course of prices since the war three principal phases may be ob¬ 
served (2), 

The first is from 1919 to 1921. Prices in 19x9 were already very high. 
In the United States, the index-number reached about 200, representing an 
increase of about 100 per cent, in relation to the pre-war period. Between X919 
and the middle of 1920 there was again a sudden rise of about 40 per cent, 
making a total rise of 140 per cent. But this rise was immediately followed 
by a precipitate fall which, between the middle of 1920 and that of 1921, 
brought the price index down to about 130, representing a level of prices only 
30 per cent, higher than in the pre-war period. 

The second phase is from 1922 to 1929. On the whole, judging parti¬ 
cularly by the American curve, prices were steady, but they rose and fell slightly 
in 1925; this rise and fall was, moreover, much more marked on the British 
curve, in which agricultural products oecup}^ a more important place. In this 
curve, a revival of prices between 1922 and the beginning of 1925 is clearly 
indicated; after this, there was a slow but prolonged fall until about the end 
of 1929. 

In October 1929 the third phase—that of the present crisis—began. 
The slump that took place on the New York Stock Exchange transformed 
a moderate fall into a veritable collapse of prices. This fall continued, accord¬ 
ing to the American and British index-numbers of gold prices, until 1933. There 
was a sort of hesitation in 1934, followed by a slight rally in 1935. 

As regards wheat, meat and sugar the same explanation is apparent. While 
Europe was engaged in the war, the overseas countries developed their produc¬ 
tion. Towards 1925, when European production had been restored, there was 


(1) Manitoba No. i wheat at Winnipeg fell from 26.53 gold francs per quintal in the period 1927 
to 1929 to 18.ox gold francs in 1930, to 10,76 in 1931, to 9.33 in 1932 and to 8.42 in 1933; thus the 
price in 1933 was 68.3 per cent, lower than in the period X927 to 1929. Accoiding to statistics tecently 
published by the International Institute of Agriculture it would seem, however, that the world wheat 
situation is improving. The comparison between the requirements of the importing count! ics (x 4 7,000,000 
quintals) and the exportable surplus of the countries that have a production in excess of their own 
needs, shows that the exportable surplus of wheat of the 1935 crop (105,000,000 quintals) only covers 
two thirds of the probable world demand. To make up the deficit, it will be necessary to draw to 
the extent of 42,000,000 quintals upon the exportable stocks carried over from previous crops, which 
on 1 August 1935, that is, at the beginning of the 1935-36 commercial season, amounted to 100,000,000 
quintals. At the end of the season, therefore, the stocks of wheat in the world will be reduced to 
58,000,000 quintals and will only slightly exceed the stocks at the end of the 1926-27 season, which 
amounted to 51,000,000 quintals. The change that has taken place in the world wheat situation will 
be better appreciated if it is recalled that at the end of the 1932-33 season the world stocks amounted 
to 169,000,000 quintals. 

(2} M. Nogaro. hes prix agiicoles mondiaux et la crise. Paris, lyibrairie generale de droit et 
de jurisprudence, 1936. 
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duplication of effort. Then the fall began. It was at first held in check, for 
wheat and sugar* by storing. But after the slump on the New York vStock 
Exchange, prices collapsed. 

As regards exotic products—coffee, cotton, etc.—there was not, for obvious 
reasons, duplication with European production. But the exaggerated rise of 
prices in 1920 seems to have encouraged excessive production. And in this 
case, too, there occurred overproduction, storage, and collapse of prices. 

The play of prices has since been complicated by the strict solidarity 
that unites the secondary markets to the great markets. This is a circum¬ 
stance that must not be underestimated as it aggravates the situation more 
than is usually imagined. 

The solidarity between the cereal markets is well-known; the various cereals 
can, in fact, serve more or less to replace each other. The same is the case 
for textile materials (cotton, wool, silk), for different kinds of meat, for coffee 
and tea. Much more complex links unite the markets of widely differing pro- 
ducts. Thus it is a well-known fact that the meat market is linked with the 
cereal market. Again the market for daty^ products is linked with the meat 
market and the market for animal fats; it is also linked with the market for 
oil-seeds, from which butter-substitutes are manufactured. 

But the question of prices presents other serious aspects (1), of which 
account must be taken if we are to form an idea of the difficult credit conditions 
in which farmers have found themselves as a result of the crisis, and of the 
urgent nature of the exceptional measures adopted in their favour by the Gov¬ 
ernments. 

In the first place, it has been justly remarked that if prices had fallen 
generally in industry and in agriculture, for manufactured products as well 
as for foodstuffs and for raw materials, the economic condition of the farmers 
and their purchasing power would not have suffered so severely. It was of 
the disparity between the prices of agricultural products and those of industrial 
products that complaint was made in rural circles. It was because the decline 
in agricultural prices was appreciable more pronounced than the decline in, 
other prices that farmers suffered more from the depression than other pro¬ 
ducers. 

This fact is explained by the inability of agriculture to adapt its produc¬ 
tion rapidly to the changes of the markets. However it may be, the disadvan¬ 
tageous effects for agriculture in comparison with industry persist and can 
only be attenuated slowly and to a small extent. The difficulties of organising 
agriculture for commercial purposes, on the other hand, are enormous. In 
the discussion of the problems of production and of agricultural trade it is too 
often forgotten that the great mass of producers is composed of small peasant 
cultivators whom it is very difficult to organise in groups for purposes of 
commercial resistance. The difference between the reaction of industry to the 


(1) George Pavlovsky: Planned Economy and Agriculture. Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, No. 1, January 1934. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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depression on the one hand and that of agriculture on the other hand has, 
in fact, been very striking. 

Another aspect of the problem of agricultural prices on which much em¬ 
phasis has rightly been laid is that of the relation between the prices of agri¬ 
cultural products and the costs of production. After the deflation, in 1920-21, 
the prices of agricultural products fell rapidly while many of the most import¬ 
ant items of the costs of production, such as taxes, social charges, and interest 
on agricultural loans, were not affected b3 T the deflation. Such items in the 
costs remained more or less fixed. The results of agricultural accountancy 
published for a certain number of countries by the International Institute of 
Agriculture for the years 1927-28 to 1931-32 provide us with very interesting- 
details in this connection. They are contained in the table on the preceding page. 

From this table the following observations may be made: 

(a) The social income expressed as a percentage of the farming expenses 
has shown, since 1927-28, a tendency to fall, which has become more marked 
in the last three 3 T ears, except in Finland and Poland where, in 1931-32, signs 
of revival were noted. The index-numbers of the quantities sold do not show 
the same tendenc3 r . In view of the general fall in the prices of agricultural 
products and also of the wages of persons engaged in agriculture, it must be 
concluded that the prices of agricultural requisites and the cost of services 
rendered to agriculture have not varied in the same proportions as the prices 
of agricultural products but have remained steadier. 

(b) The fiscal charges per hectare remained almost constant during the 
A^ears considered, except in Finland and Estonia, where the\' were reduced in 
1931-32. 

(c) The net return, that is, the return on the capital invested in the 
farm, was declining in all the countries considered during the years 1930-31 
and 1931-32, and in some cases became negative. 

(d) The equitable remuneration of the work of the family also declined, 
both on account of the reduction of daih r wages and on account of the reduc¬ 
tion of the labour emplo3 r ed. 

(e) Where the interest on debts burdening the farm is indicated it may 
be observed that sometimes the income on the farmer’s own capital is also 
negative. This implies not merely that this income is nil, but also that the 
equitable remuneration of the work of the famity is reduced, so that the family 
must bear the loss of profit and the resulting injury, 

(/) Except in Poland, where in 1931-32 they slightly decreased, and 
in Switzerland where, in the same year, they' increased, the interest on debts 
remained nearly constant during the five-year period considered, from which it 
ma}" be deduced that the farms were not able to relieve themselves of their debts. 

On the other hand, the condition of the peasant farms was aggravated 
fly the fact that a further reduction in the costs of production was difficult 
to effect, for all the possible economies had already been made. It often hap¬ 
pened, therefore, that the taxes and the interest on debts remained unpaid and 
that the number qf cases of distraint and of the forced sale of agricultural 
properties largefy increased. 
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In his letter on the problem of agricultural debts, presented to Congress 
in March 1933, the vSecretary of Agriculture of the United States says that 
many farmers even among those who have no debt and therefore no interest 
to pay, are nevertheless unable to meet their taxes from this year's income, 
and can pay them, if at all, only by borrowing money for the purpose, or 
by drawing on other resources. " (1) 

The disequilibrium in the general financial situation was accentuated by 
the fact of the transfer of large capital sums, without any corresponding return 
in goods or services, for reparations and inter-governmental war debts. These 
transfers, on the one hand, led to an abnormal accumulation of gold in the 
principal creditor countries (the United States and France); they caused, on 
the other hand, a veritable drain of the gold reserves in many debtor countries, 
and these countries, with a view to defending their currencies and preventing 
the fall in the gold prices of their products, were obliged, as is well known, 
to control or to prohibit transactions in foreign bills. 

Account must also be taken of the contraction of international trade, which 
is due to the obstacles of every kind placed in the way of the free circulation 
of goods. The contraction particularly affected the agricultural countries, which 
base their economy largely on the export of foodstuffs and was most marked 
from 1931 onward. 

The value of international trade (imports and exports), in comparison 
with 1929, had fallen by 19 per cent, in 1930, by 42 per cent, in 1931, by 

61 per cent, in 1932, by 65 per cent, in 1933, by 66 per cent, in 1934 and 

by 65.4 per cent, in 1935. It fell from 68,622,000 gold dollars in 1929 to 
23,550,000 gold dollars in 1935. 

The volume of world trade, expressed as an index-number (1929 = 100) 

was 93 in 1930, 86 in 1931, 74.5 in 1932, 75.5 in 1933, 78.5 in 1934 and 82 

in* 1935 (2). 

Now it is obvious that agriculture, which by its nature is less adaptable 
and less capable of resistance, suffered most, from the disorganisation and grow¬ 
ing economic, commercial and financial stagnation; as a result, agricultural 
indebtedness steadily increased. 

The figures relating to indebtedness that we present in the following pages 
for certain countries are in some instances astounding and reveal the ex¬ 
tremely distressed condition of the rural districts. 

It appears from the available figures that there was a decrease of indebt¬ 
edness during the war and immediately after the war; this decrease w T as due 
to the fact that there were fewer applications for loans and that the debtors 
availed themselves of the depreciation of the currency to free themselves from 
the burdens that they had assumed. I v ater, agriculture was particularly affected 


(1) The Farm Debt Problem. Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 73rd Congress, 1st Ses¬ 
sion. House Document, No. 9. Washington, 1953. 

(2) Review of World Trade, 1935. League of Nations. Geneva, 1936. 
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by the deflation and the stabilisation of the currencies, and indebtedness began 
largely to increase. 

If we study, on the other hand, the structure of the indebtedness, we find 
that the debts that were contracted during the period of high prices weigh heavily, 
by the amortisation instalments and by the rates of interest, on the farm budget; 
that a fairly large part of the debts was incurred for purposes of consumption 
or, at any rate, for non-productive purposes; the farms having been worked 
at a loss, the farmers were often compelled to use the money borrowed for 
household expenses. In such cases repayment became very problematical. 

In regard to the rates of interest, a distinction must be made between 
loans contracted in the sphere of organised credit and loans contracted on the 
free market. In the first case, either as a result of the spontaneous initiative 
of the banks or through the intervention of the public authorities, there may 
be noted, in recent years, a mitigation of the rates, which however still remain 
disproportionate to the actual return on the farms, and this contributes to 
aggravating the burden of the debts. In the case of loans contracted on the 
free market, on the contrary, the rate of interest usually remains high and 
is often usurious. This occurs most frequently when there is a scarcity of 
capital in the banks and borrowers are compelled to resort to private individ¬ 
uals to obtain the funds they require. Debts to private individuals, being 
usually contracted on onerous terms, without the possibilities of control that 
exist in the held of organised credit, are the most disquietening form of in¬ 
debtedness. 

The co-operative organisations contribute effectively to the struggle against 
usury* With reference to these organisations, attention must be specially drawn 
to the growing tendency on the part of credit institutions to rely upon such organ¬ 
isations for the distribution of loans. Taking the view that agricultural credit 
supplied through the medium, of co-operative societies most surely reaches its 
proper destination, the banks endeavour to collaborate more and more closely 
with such organisations. The number of loans granted through the medium of 
co-opei ative societies is, in fact, everywhere increasing. 

In regard to the rates of interest, it seems essential to establish a better 
balance between the interest that the banks receive from the borrowers and the 
interest that they pay to those who supply them with capital. It frequently 
happens that the competition between the banks to attract depositors leads to a 
raising of the interest they pay and this, in turn, makes it necessary to increase 
the interest charged to borrowers. Certain Governments have become alarmed 
by this tendency and have fixed maximum rates of interest. 

But whatever may be the general or specific causes of indebtedness, whatever 
may have been the mistakes of the debtors who in the period of prosperity have 
assumed excessive burdens without due consideration, acting as though the tend¬ 
ency of prices to rise would continue indefinitely, whatever mistakes may have 
been made by the creditors themselves in being at times too ready to grant loans, 
all are agreed that excessive indebtedness is a common and general evil; it is 
injurious at the same time to the debtors and the creditors and its effects are felt 
by the whole community. It does not, at the present time, occur merely in 
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isolated instances; it is a widespread phenomenon, affecting large numbers of 
persons, and one of its most alarming and depressing effects, as we liave already 
noted, is seen in the sales of property by auction; this brings about the collapse 
of the prices of land, causing widespread ruin and disturbance. If we consider 
the consequences, not only economic but psychological and social, of this fact, 
and the costs and sacrifices involved in the sudden replacing of entire classes of 
producers, we shall readily understand the necessity of special measures to deal 
with this distressing situation. 

The cost of the replacements of which we have just spoken cannot, certainly, 
be estimated merely from the material point of view. It must never he forgotten, 
in fact, that the farmer is attached to his land and to his vocation by bonds much 
stronger and more solid than the manufacturer or merchant; that farming is not 
only an occupation for him, but also a traditional mode of living, and that the 
state of mind of the farmer dispossessed of his land forcibly or by speculative 
scheming is socially dangerous. A crisis of confidence is thereby brought about. 
The dispossession on a large scale of landowners risks moreover compromising 
irreparably the consolidation (i) of that great movement of agrarian reform which 
since the war has been the central aim of the policy of many countries and has 
remodelled their structure and economic life. 

All that we have said serves to indicate the complexity of the phenomenon 
with which we are dealing, as well as the diversity of its structure and of its im¬ 
portance according to the special conditions of the different countries. The policy 
of the Governments and the legislation on the subject are inspired b}* this diversity 
of conditions, but underlying them all there is a common principle—that of 
calling upon the community to participate in the adjustment of a situation the 
origins of which must be sought in the upheaval that occurred after the war in 
the general system of distribution and consumption, the consequences of which 
cannot be borne exclusively by the rural population but must be shared between 
all classes of society; it is the principle of collective responsibility that comes into 
play, a principle which, moreover, has been applied in many different fields in 
recent years, its application being imposed by a .sense of equity. 

We cannot here enter into the details of the solutions adopted by different 
Governments for the problem of agricultural debts; the reader will find these 
details in the special part of this study dealing with the different countries. It 
must suffice to note that the States can be roughly grouped, from the point of 
view that concerns us, into three principal classes (2). 

The first class includes those States that have taken radical measures aiming 
directly at relieving the farmers from the burden of their debts. The second is 
formed by States that have, it is true, pursued a policy of direct intervention in 
regard to the problem of agricultural debts, but have confined their measures 


(1) Nallo M azzocchi-Alemanni I debiti deiragueoltma. Alii della Realc Aceademia dei Geor¬ 
ge fill, 30 June 1932, Florence, 

(2) Giacomo Acerb o: II problema deHTiidebitaiuonlo deiragricoltura nei vari paesi, Nuova Anto- 
logia, 16 March 1933. Rome. 
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within narrower limits, endeavouring to relieve the debtors without, however, 
seriously affecting the interests of the creditors. The third class includes those 
States that have sought to help the debtors mainly by indirect means, or by a 
general policy of strengthening and protecting agricultural economy, but without 
violating the principle of respect for obligations incurred. 

The first type of policy and of legislation prevails in certain countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. It is characterised by the compulsory conversion 
of the farmers’ debts, a reduction of the rate of interest and sometimes even of 
the capital sum due being imposed by law. 

The second type of policy and of legislation which in certain countries is 
distinct from the first and, in others, is associated with it, takes the form of a 
series of measures providing for the repayment of the loans by instalments over a 
series of years, the suspension of measures of distraint against the debtors, the 
bringing about, through special procedure, of direct arrangements between debtors 
and creditors, the repa3unent by the State of part of the debts, the imposition 
of minimum prices for the sale of expropriated property, and so on. 

Lastly, the third type of policy and legislation is generally adopted by States 
with a more highly organised economic structure; they endeavour to avoid, as far 
as possible, any intervention of the public authorities to modify compulsorily the 
terms and conditions of the legal obligations arising out of the financing of farms, 
and rather to relieve agriculture from the burden of excessive indebtedness by 
general action to support and improve agricultural economy. 

It is needless to say that the plans for the adjustment of debts have involved 
the Governments in financial operations, often on a large scale. 

To give a faithful account of the situation, we must note that the radical 
measures adopted in certain countries (compulsory reduction of the rate of inter¬ 
est and of the capital sums due, application of a moratorium) have usually had 
results contrary to what w r as hoped from them, as they made it impossible for the 
financial institutions to meet their engagements to their depositors and the persons 
who provide them with capital. There resulted a contraction of the operations 
of the credit institutions, which were obliged to refrain from undertaking new 
credit transactions or to restrict such transactions. It is hardly necessary to 
recall that present-day economy is based on credit and, accordingly, that whatever 
is likely to disturb the delicate mechanism b}’ which savings are transformed into 
capital and, as such, flow into productive investments, is to be firmly rejected. 

The fact is that wherever energetic measures have been taken, the persons 
who have been called upon to make sacrifices, and public opinion in general, have 
strongly reacted, and violent disputes have often broken out, rendering neces¬ 
sary the adoption b} 7 " the public authorities of new T measures in order to calm the 
people. 

The regrettable results of this form of direct public interference in relations 
arising out of private law, however justified it may have been by the force of 
circumstances, have shown the desirability of having recourse rather to measures 
that respect contractual obligations and protect the distressed debtors without 
too greatly sacrificing the creditors, such as the repayment of the debt by instal¬ 
ments over a series of years, contribution by the State towards the payment of 
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Interest, etc. And, generally speaking, it seems to be preferable to encourage 
voluntary arrangements between debtors and creditors, as has been done in sev¬ 
eral countries, by means, for example, of the supervised working of indebted 
properties, of the setting up of systems of mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
arrangements with creditors, etc. 

The formation of special institutions for supplying credit based on the security 
of movable property has also been contemplated. The aim of these institutions 
would be to eliminate or to attenuate the very dangerous material and social 
effects of the sale of lands by auction at disastrously low prices and of the hateful 
speculations which result. 

Turning again to the question of rates of interest, it would seem to be neces¬ 
sary to aim, as far as possible, at reducing the cost of money, in order to meet the 
new situation brought about by the crisis. There exists, no doubt, great disparity 
between the conditions in the different countries in this respect, and difficulties 
of very different character have to be overcome in attaining the aim above-men¬ 
tioned. International financial agreements might usefully be considered with 
a view to lessening the disparity of which we have just spoken. It is certain that 
even in the interior of a country, very different criteria are often adopted in ap¬ 
plying rates of interest to a single branch of production. It ought not to be 
difficult to ascertain the causes of these differences and perhaps to eliminate them, 
particularly those that give rise to usury. 

It must not be overlooked, moreover, that the legislation for the adjustment 
of agricultural debts, though one of the most highly developed parts of the meas¬ 
ures taken on behalf of agriculture by the States in recent years, is entirely sporadic 
and, as such, does not usually possess that organic character which in all legis¬ 
lation is indispensable to ensure that it shall be logical and equitable. It consists 
of temporary and partial expedients which endeavour to regulate in the same way 
very different cases and give the impression that the remedy is worse than the 
disease. It is essential, on the contrary, to go to the root of the evil, which is, in 
fact, the insufficient!} 1 ' remunerative level of the prices of products. Every system, 
therefore, calculated to balance these prices seems better to meet the requirements 
of the case. In answer to this it may be said that this solution is more easy to 
propose than to carry out and that in carrying it out there is risk of falling into 
that artificiality that has so often been condemned and that would again bring 
about a precarious situation. Nevertheless we are of opinion that particularly 
by perfecting the methods of distributing and transporting products it would be 
possible to assure to the producers an adequate margin of profit. In intermediary 
trade there are still possibilities of taking action for the benefit of the farmers. 

The solution of the problem of agricultiral indebtedness by the raising 
of prices has been effectively supported by the Swiss Peasants" Secretariate. 
After a careful study of the conditions of Switzerland, the Secretariate has asserted 
that to judge of the question of indebtedness in its entirety it is indispensable 
to compare the effects of a reduction of the debts—or, which comes to the 
same thing, of the interest-—with the effects of measures taken with a view 
to raising prices, or, in other words, of enlarging the margin between the costs 
of production and the gross return. It appears from a grouping of account- 
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ancv results by classes of indebtedness carried out by the Secretariate that, 
taking the average for all farms,, a total rise of 5 per cent, in the general 
level of prices, that is, a rise of r centime per kilogramme of milk, of 6 cent¬ 
imes per kilogramme live weight for slaughter cattle, arid of 7 centimes for 
pigs, would, of itself, improve the situation more than if the rate of interest 
remaining the same as it now is, the farmer whose indebtedness amounted on 
the average to 4,000 francs per hectare, were relieved of the payment of inter¬ 
est on 1,000 francs per hectare. For small farms, moreover, it is noted that 
it is even only when the indebtedness exceeds 7,000 francs that a reduction 
of 25 per cent, in the rate of interest would give more efficacious relief than a 
rise in prices of 5 per cent. On the other hand, in the case of large properties 
this is possible even when the indebtedness is between 2,000 and 3,000 francs. 
Thus a general reduction of interest in the proportion of 25 or even 50 per cent, 
would, above all, be in favour of the large estates. 

The Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate arrives at the conclusion that the removal 
of indebtedness cannot help agriculture, considered as a whole, if the relation 
between the cost of all the means of production and the prices of agricultural 
products is not, at the same time, improved. 

The idea that has just been put forward is shared by the Governments 
of many of the countries that have suffered most from indebtedness and that 
have rightly endeavoured, as we shall see in the second chapter of this study, 
to carry out programmes for the general adjustment of the national agricul¬ 
tural economy. Thus, for example, in Romania, a typical country in respect 
of the difficulties caused by indebtedness, it has been recognised “ that with 
a better organisation of production, agriculture would have been able to dis¬ 
pense with the intervention cf the State, thus avoiding the exx^erience of excep¬ 
tional legislation and that this policy of the relief of indebtedness will be more 
strongly supported by effective organisation and the improvement of agricul¬ 
tural technique. ” In the same way, in Yugoslavia, the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture declared recently that the total remission of debts would not be in the 
interest of the farmers themselves; that what is essential is to raise the prices 
of agricultural -products, which would enable them to pay their debts and to 
live a less hard life, and that if their debts were entirely remitted it would 
destroy -what little credit the peasants still possess. 

The fact that in 1935 and in 1936 agricultural prices, in a certain num¬ 
ber of countries, showed a tendency to rise, does not relieve the anxiety aroused 
by the heavy indebtedness of the rural classes, for there is no means of de¬ 
termining with precision for the moment (i) the extent to which the general 
improvement of agricultural prices, slight as it is, is due to natural causes 
or how far it is the result of artificial stimulants, such as subsidies, protective 
tariffs and restrictions on production. In the majority of countries the im¬ 
mense disparity that existed at the height of the crisis between the prices of 


(i) International Labour Conference. Twentieth Session. Geneva, 1936. Report of the 
Director. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1936. 
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agricultural products and those of manufactured goods has not yet disappeared. 
It is true that considerable progress has been made in this direction, but it 
is to be noted that the farmer, by reason of the difficulty that he experien¬ 
ces in reducing his production in order to adapt it to the contraction of the 
market, usually remains at a serious disadvantage, in spite of all the excep¬ 
tional measures that have been taken to protect, to support and to aid him. 
It would seem that we are still far from having restored to agricultural produc¬ 
tion the benefit of prices sufficiently high to assure the prosperity of the rural 
population. 

Moreover, a glance at the following pages, which deal with the special 
situation of the different countries in respect of their indebtedness, will suffice 
to show that the adjustment of this situation requires a concerted and system¬ 
atic effort on the part of the Governments and of the farmers themselves 
with the object of obtaining concrete and durable results capable of gradually 
eliminating a factor in the financial situation of agriculture that is particu¬ 
larly serious because it retards the progress of agriculture thereby causing great 
injury to the community. 


II. — AGRIpUGTURAL DEBTS AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT. 

Statistics of agricultural indebtedness either do not exist at all—and 
this is most frequently the case—or are incomplete or defective. In certain 
countries special inquiries have been undertaken on the subject of agricultural 
indebtedness. In other countries, little has been done, as a rule, beyond mak¬ 
ing estimates on the basis of conjectures and indirect indications. It is certain, 
on the other baud, that the compilation of statistics of agricultural debts that 
would enable comparisons to be made between the different countries would 
be of the highest interest. We must not, however, overlook the difficulties 
of method and other practical difficulties that stand in the way of such an 
undertaking. It must not be forgotten that while for part of the debts (mort • 
gage debts) there exist sources from which statistics can readily be compiled* 
this is not true even for debts contracted with banks in the form of bills, 
whilst it is almost impossible to obtain statistics of debts on note of hand 
contracted with individuals. 

In any case, if such statistics were compiled, they would only be useful 
if they were specialised and local; aggregate and general studies would not 
be satisfactory; moreover, to form a precise idea of the burden of debts and 
to make comparisons, it is not sufficient to compile statistics of indebtedness 
in terms of capital, but it is essential to know the importance of the indebt¬ 
edness in relation to the return from the farms. It is, in fact, notorious 
that these two factors hardly ever are in proportional relations with one ano¬ 
ther; least of all in periods of crisis and monetary disturbance. 

Consequently, in view of the present inadequacy of the statistics of agri¬ 
cultural debts, we can only, in the present study, put forward such figures 
as we have been able to collect regarding the different countries, and thousrjh 
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we have taken ever}" precaution, we cannot, however, take full responsibility 
for the accuracy of these figures. Nevertheless, we consider that they sufficiently 
represent the financial situation of the farmers (i). 

A. — Countries of Central, and Western Europe. 

Germany . ■ 

The indebtedness of agriculture is systematically studied by the Institute 
for the Study of Economic Fluctuations (Institut fiir KonjunkturforscJmng). On 
the basis of the figures resulting from these studies the following table has 
been drawn up (2):— 


Kinds of credit 

At the end of the year 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Indebtedness that can be calculated: 
Credit on the security of real property 

Medium-term credit. 

Short-term credit. 

Total . . . 

Indebtedness that cannot be precisely 
calculated. 

Total indebtedness. 

i 

3>623 

318 

2,890 

Millie 

4>**7 

360 

2,865 

ms of reichsi 

4*350 

297 

3*133 

narks 

4*485 

257 

3*173 

| 4 * 35 1 2 

1 237 

2,987 

6,831 

7*342 

7,780 

7*915 

7*575 

1 

4,000 

4*050 

3,850 

3,850 

3,850 

1 10,831 

! 

11,392 

11,630 

11,765 

1:1,425 


According to further studies made by the same Institute, the aggregate 
indebtedness of German agriculture amounted, on 1 July 1933, to 11,800,000,000 
reichsmarks; on 1 July 1934 to 11,600,000,000 reichsmarks, on 1 July 1935 to 
11,300,000,000-11,400,000,000 and on x July 1936 to xx,000,000,000 reichsmarks, 
whence it appears that the situation has steadily improved. 

The annual interest charge on the total debts declined in 1933-34, as com¬ 
pared with 1932-33 by more than 10 per cent.; more than half this decline 
was in respect of debts on personal security. A further decrease, also of 10 


(1) On the methodology of statistics of agricultural indebtedness see, amongst others, the follow- 
mg publications: J. Piekalkiewicz: Statistique du credit hypothecate. Report presented to the 
21st Session of the International Institute of Statistics, Mexico, 1933. Ea Haye, 1933. — R, Freund: 
National Statistics on Farmers’ Indebtedness. The United States Census and a New Swedish Inquiry. 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology , No. 10, October 1936. Rome, International 
Institute of Agriculture. — Naixo Mazzocchi-Alemanni: I debiti dell’agricoltura. Atti della Reale 
Accademia dei Georgofili, 30 June 1932, Florence. 

(2) Wochenbericht des Insiituts fiir Konjunkturforschung, No, 27, Berlin, 4 October 1933. 
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per cent., occurred in the year 1934-35, as compared with the preceding year. 
This difference must be attributed to the improvement in the general economic 
condition of Germany, which enables the farmers to set about the repayment 
of their debts, as well as to the effects of the measures for the relief of indebt¬ 
edness, of the Osthilfe and of the law for the adjustment of debts, and also 
to the considerable reduction of the rate of interest on mortgage debts. In 
comparison with the maximum level recorded in the year 1931-32 (1,000,000,000 
reichsmarks) the interest charge was reduced by more than a third. It has 
been estimated, for the year 1934-35, at 650,000,000 RM. 

To obtain an idea of the relation between the indebtedness and the re¬ 
turn of agriculture, it is useful to consult the following statement, whence may 
be seen the movement of the interest charge and of the receipts from the 
sale of products, as well as the relation between these two factors. In 1931-32, 
which was the most unfavourable year, the interest charge absorbed 13.6 
per cent, of the receipt from sales. In 1933-34 this percentage was less 
than 10 per cent., a decrease of 27 per cent, in comparison with the 
percentage in the year 1931-32 (1). A further and remarkable decline 
took place in 1934-35. 


Economic year 

Interest 

charge 

* 

Receipts 
from sales 

Interest charge 
as percentage 
of receipts 
from sales 

Millions of reichsmarks 

1925-26 . 

610 

8,100 

7-5 

1926-27. 

630 

8,300 

7.6 

1927-2S. 

790 

9,300 

8.5 

192S-29. 

920 

10,200 

9.0 

1929-30 . 

95 ° 

9,800 

9-7 

3930-31 . 

95 ° 

8,600 

11.0 

1931-32 . 

1,010 

7,400 

13.6 

1932-33 . 

S50 

6,400 

13*3 

1933-34 . 

U) 73 ° 

(2) 7,500 

9-7 

1934-35 . 

610 

8,300 

7-3 


(1) Estimate on tlie basis of the Wochenhevicht cited. — (2; Provisional figure. 


The general index of the prices of agricultural products placed on sale was 
about 20 per cent, higher in 1934-35 than the level of 1932-33. Side by side 
with this upward movement of prices, the increase in the volume of sales appre¬ 
ciably added to (2) the receipts from the sales of agricultural products. In 


(1) Publication cited, No. 22-23, 5 June 1035, and No. 43, 25 Jamiary ig23* 

(2) The World Agricultural Situation in 1034-35. Economic Commentary oh the Interna¬ 
tional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1934-35. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1936 
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fact, during'the economic year 1934-35, the cash receipts of agriculture from the 
sale of products amounted, according to the provisional estimate of the Institut 
fur Konjunkturforschung , to about 8,200,000,000 RM., being about 10 per cent, 
higher than those of 1933-34 and about 30 per cent, higher than those of 1932- 
1933. 

The excess of the receipts from sales over the farming expenses was, according 
to provisional estimates, about 3,000,000,000 RM. in 1934-35, as compared, with 
2,500,000,000 RM. and 1,500,000,000 RM. in the two preceding years and 
approximately 3,000,000,000 RM. in 1928-29. 

As regards more particularly the present state and structure of indebtedness, 
a recent enquiry carried out by the Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt (1) furnishes 
important information. The inquiry extends to the whole of Germany and em¬ 
braces farms of all sizes beginning with those containing between 2 and 7.5 hectares 
of cultivated area. The indebtedness conditions of 12,053 farms were studied, 
as compared with between 4,000 and 5,000 in previous years. 

In view of the importance of the Erbhdfe (2) in German agricultural economy 
and of the haw of 20 June 1936 on the relief of the indebtedness of this class of 
rural property, the enquiry in question devoted special attention to the problem 
of credit for the Erbhdfe and for the relief of their indebtedness. Instead of classi¬ 
fying the properties according to size, as in the past, the enquiry took the Erbhof 
as basis, drawing a line of demarcation between the properties of larger area (over 
125 hectares) and those of smaller area (under 7.50 hectares). According to the 
statistics obtained regarding indebtedness and the amount of interest payable 
for farms in general, it has been possible to ascertain that the decrease of the 
indebtedness for the year 1934-35 has been taking place mainly in the farms of 
larger area than that of the Erbhdfe. Besides the Osthilfe , another factor has 
contributed to this improvement, namely, the greater dependence on the markets 
of these farms which have been favourably influenced by the haw on the regulation 
of markets. 

The following figures, extracted from the report of the enquiry, will give an 
idea of the decrease of agricultural indebtedness in regard to the Erbhdfe and to 
agricultural properties in general. 


(1) Die Kreditraoe dbr deutschbn L an b wirtschart im Wirtschartsjahr. 1934-35, Deutsche 
Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt. Verlag fur Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, 1936. 

(2) By ErbhoU as defined in the Law of 29 September on hereditary peasant property, is 
understood any farm or forestry undertaking of an area which cannot be smaller than the area 
required to supply the needs of the owner and of his family ( Ackernahrung ), generally of a 
minimum of 7 % hectares and of a maximum of 125 hectares of land exploited as a unit. It must 
form the property of a person who has the requisite qualities for operating a farm (bmternfdhige 
Person) and offering the guarantees of origin and character required by the legislation on the 
Erbhdfe; such persons alone have henceforward in Germany the right to call themselves Bauern. 
Farms that are always let cannot be declared hereditary peasant property. According to the 
Law the Erbhof cannot, in principle, be charged, nor alienated, nor be made the subject of 
any executive action. 
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The average indebtedness of all the farms amounted, on 1 July 1935, to 650 
RM. per hectare, including the income charges and the reserve fund for the main¬ 
tenance for life of relatives who have reached a certain age. 

In South-west and North-west Germany the average indebtedness per hectare 
of the Erbhofe is below this average (468 to 552 RM.), whilst in Central and Bast 
Germany the average is not much greater (702 and 737 RM. per hectare). In 
East Germany the indebtedness of agricultural properties in general is smaller 
by 112 RM. per hectare than that of the Erbhofe ; in Central Germany, agricultural 
properties in general show an indebtedness larger by 50 RM. than that of the 
Erbhofe. In relation to the taxable value per unit of area, the indebtedness 
of agriculture is highest in the East, amounting to 80 per cent, for the Erbhofe 
and to 69 per cent, for agricultural properties in general. In the other regions 
the indebtedness varies from 34 to 45 per cent, of the taxable value per unit of 
area, without any appreciable difference between the Erbhofe and the other pro¬ 
perties. On the other hand, in the East the somewhat unfavourable conditions 
of agriculture are shown by the distribution of the indebtedness: while in the rest 
of Germany indebtedness exceeding 60 per cent, of the taxable value per unit 
of area was found in 16.50 per cent, of all the farms ( Erbhofe and others), in the 
east, on the contrary, 33 per cent of the agricultural properties in general and 30 
per cent, of the Erbhofe exceeded this limit; and even 41 per cent, of the Erbhofe 
were indebted to the extent of more than roo per cent, of the taxable value. 

To sum up, ft may be said that, in general, the indebtedness of the Erbhofe 
is on the average slightly lower (6.25 per cent.) than the indebtedness of agri¬ 
cultural properties in general; on the other hand, in the East it is higher (18 per 
cent.). As w r e have already said, in this part of Germany, the influence of the 
measures for the regulation of the markets has been more strongly felt by the 
large properties than by the Erbhofe . 

Numerous measures have been taken with a view to relieving the indebtedness 
of agriculture. As early as 1929, a law, dated 18 May of that year, on economic 
aid to be given to East Prussia contemplated, amongst other measures, the con¬ 
version of debts, but this provision was later embraced within the general action 
taken in aid of the Eastern part of the country ( Osthilfe ). In fact, the Raw of 31 
March 1931 (Osthilfegesetz) contemplated, in addition to other measures of as¬ 
sistance to the distiessed districts of the Eastern region, the extension to the relief 
of agricultural indebtedness of the general plan for the conversion of debts and 
its application to all the territory to the East of the Elbe, excluding Sleswig-Hol- 
stein. This law was completed in the course of 1931 and 1932, by numerous legis¬ 
lative measures rendered necessary by the aggravation of the crisis. In the 
measures for the relief of indebtedness contemplated by the Osthilfe the floating 
debts of a needy farmer who deserved to benefit by tlie measures of assistance 
were replaced by a special loan granted by the Bank for German Industrial Secur¬ 
ities [Bank fur deutsche Industrieobligationen). The necessary resources for the 
relief of indebtedness contemplated by the Osthilfe, amounting to a total of 
600,000,000 RM,, were drawn to a large extent from a fund formed by levies im¬ 
posed on industry (Aufbringungsumlage). The Reich guarantees up to 25 pet 
cent, of the loan granted under the conditions indicated, in the event of the non- 
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payment of the mortgage loans created in relieving the indebtedness. In the au¬ 
tumn of 1931, the agricultural depression of Eastern Germany became accentuated 
to such an extent that it was necessary, by effective measures, not only to ensure 
the carrying out of the measures for the relief of indebtedness, but also to safe¬ 
guard the crop of 1932. The Order of 17 November 1931 (Sicherungsverontnung) 
set up in favour of agricultural debtors a protection against distraint by creditors, 
and contemplated further the possibility of a compulsory reduction of the capital 
sums due to the creditors. The opening of such proceedings, which might be 
applied for up to 31 December 1931, had the effect of rendering it inadmissible 
to levy distress on the farmer in respect of claims for the repayment of capital 
or to require the handing over of implements or other equipment or the products 
of lands forming part of the farm. The protection in question extends to all the 
property of the debtor. The proceedings for protection are applicable to all 
creditors, whether they have supplied personal credit or credit on the security of 
real property, who, at the moment of the opening of the proceedings, have a claim 
on the possessions of the debtor. In all proceedings for the relief of indebtedness, 
efforts must first of all be made to arrive at a voluntary arrangement between 
the farmer and his creditors. If such an arrangement is not possible, a plan of 
relief is drawn up which involves the compulsory concession of delays in pay¬ 
ment, the remission of arrears of interest, the reduction of rates of interest and 
even the compulsory reduction of the principal by not more than 50 per cent. 

The distressed condition of agriculture spread beyond the Eastern region. 
Several special measures, such as the Orders of 8 December 1931 and of 27 Sep¬ 
tember 1932 on the reduction of interest, the measures preventing distraint, as 
well as the Order of 27 September 1932 regarding the jmocedure for agricultural 
mediation, did not succeed in preventing the forced sale of a constantly increas¬ 
ing number of farms. 

The National-socialist Government, on coming to power at the beginning 
of 1933 realised at once the urgency of proceeding to the radical readjustment 
of agricultural economy and adopted for this purpose measures of fundamental 
importance. In order to allow an immediate respite to the farmers in difficul¬ 
ties, a large measure of protection against distraint was introduced by the 
Order of 14 February 1933, But it was a law dated 1 June 1933 (. Schuldre - 
gelungsgesetz) (1) which provided in an organic fashion for the settlement of 
agricultural debts. 

This law gives to every owner of a farm, forestry undertaking or market- 
garden, who cannot free himself from his debts by his own means, the possibility 
of applying to the competent court (Entschuldungsamt) to initiate proceedings 
for the relief of indebtedness. In these proceedings the bases must be laid 
down for a gradual reduction of the indebtedness until it comes within the 
limits of the guarantee required for the protection of the property of minors 
{Mundelsicherheitsgrenze ), that is to say, two-thirds of the value of the property. 


(i) Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 61 (3 June 1933). “ Textes legislates ” published by the Inter¬ 

national Institute of Agriculture, 1933 series, No. 13. 
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If there is no reason for rejecting the application, the court opens the pro¬ 
ceedings for the relief of indebtedness and names the office that will be charged 
with carrying it out (Entschuldunqsstelle) . As such may be named a State credit 
institution or other public institution or institution subject to the supervision 
of the State. 

The relief of indebtedness may be carried out: 

(a) by the adjustment or redemption of the debts; 

(b) by a transfer of land; 

(c) by combining adjustment with redemption and transfer. 

If the office charged with the relief of indebtedness considers that it can 
be carried out, it will draw up a plan of relief and submit it to the court 
for ratification. On the other hand, if it is of opinion that the relief of indebt¬ 
edness can only be carried out by means of a compulsory agreement, it will 
ask the court, with the consent of the indebted farmer, to authorise it to con¬ 
clude the agreement with the majority of the creditors. 

The regulation of the debts consists mainly in the reduction of the interest 
to a rate of 4 y 2 per cent., and in the transformation of the credits into conver¬ 
sion credits that cannot be called in. Whenever it is possible, the relief of 
indebtedness must be carried out without having recourse to judicial arrange¬ 
ment. When recourse is had to proceedings for a judicial arrangement, it 
is possible to reduce to 50 per cent, all the credits that do not offer the guarant¬ 
ees required for the investment of trust funds. The transfer of land forming 
part of the property to be adjusted must be carried out at prices correspond¬ 
ing to the conditions of average profitableness. Properties which have been 
relieved of indebtedness under the terms of this law are subjected, also in the 
future, to special legal restrictions. They may only be burdened with debts 
on real security within the limits of the guarantees required for the investment 
of trust funds. The value of the property in excess of this security is burdened 
by a fictitious mortgage in favour of the Deutsche Rentenbank-KrediianstaU . 
The owner of the farm cannot contract new debts on the security of this margin 
without the authorisation of this bank, whence it results in practice that the 
bank retains control over the farm. 

The application of the measures regarding adjustment proceedings, parti¬ 
cularly those making it possible to reduce debts on first mortgage in so far 
as they exceed the limit of the guarantee required for the investment of trust 
funds, necessitated also certain measures for the protection of mortgage credit 
institutions. The law consequently lays down that the Reich shall deliver 
credit certificates bearing interest at 4 % per cent, to the mortgage credit institu¬ 
tions which have issued bonds guaranteed by agricultural montages, by mortgage 
debts, by debts contracted for the payment of charges on real property, and that 
the same must be done in favour of institutions charged with compulsory State 
insurance, to the extent to which their financial cover is injured by the measures 
for the relief of indebtedness. 

A lasting adjustment of about 625,000 Erbhdfe subject, according to a pro¬ 
visional estimate, to the new German law on succession (Reichserbhofgzsetz) 
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of 29 September 1933 (1) and comprising a total area of nearly 14/250,000 
hectares, is assured by the prohibition of placing charges on the Etbhofe . That 
is to say that charges can only be placed on an Erbhof for important reasons and 
with the approval of the succession court (Anerbengericht). 

The same law further prohibits imposing new debts on the Erbhofe in case 
of inheritance. In the succession, the Erbhof passes undivided to one person 
(the heir). The law recognises to the descendants of the farmer testator who 
do not share in the inheritance, as well as to the widow of the testator, the right 
to recover in kind or in cawSh what they require for their establishment and 
maintenance. The charges burdening the succession (including the mortgage 
debts and the debts contracted for the payment of charges on the property, 
but not including other charges such as supply of food and lodging by the heir 
to the occupier who preceded him, usufruct, charges arising out of the relief 
of indebtedness and so on) must be met as far as possible out of the fortune 
other than the landed property. 

In consequence of these restrictions, no new indebtedness can be formed as 
a result of the succession that the Erbhof cannot support. In cases where other 
property is included in the inheritance besides the Erbhof , account will be taken 
of such property in order to reduce the charges on the Erbhof. 

Proceedings for the relief of indebtedness relating to farms of a taxable 
value per unit of area (. Einhcitswert ) lower than 10,000 RM. (small farms) and to 
leased farms are regulated in a special manner for the reason that there exist,, 
in both cases, special conditions. 

But, apart from all these measures of agricultural adjustment, the reduction 
of debts will follow as a natural consequence of the agricultural policy of the new' 
Government of the Reich, which has, amongst other aims, that of raising to a 
remunerative level the prices of agricultural products which, in part, had 
remained appreciably below the cost of production. 


Belgium. 

For Belgium two sources of information regarding statistics of farmers' 
indebtedness are available: 

(1) The outstanding sums due by borrowers to the comptoirs agricoles 
(semi-official credit institutions); 

(2) The outstanding sums due by borrowers to the Raffeisen banks. 
By w r av of indication w*e give on the opposite page a statement of these 

outstanding sums at the end of each year from 1929 to 1934 (in Belgian francs). 

It need hardly be said that these figures only give a fragmentary indication 
of the indebtedness of Belgian agriculture. It is absolutely impossible to say 


(1) Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 685. — X. Order for Carrying out the I,aw, 19 October 1033. 
Ibid., p. 749. — II. Order for Carrying out the Taw, 19 December 1933. Ibid., p. 1096. — III. Order 
for Carrying out the Taw, 27 April 1934. Ibid., p., 349. 
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Comptoirs 

agncoles 

Raiffeisen 

banks 

Total 

1929. 

.181,060,819 

361,430,392 

542,491,211 

1930. 

..... 218,516,306 

351,728,042 

570,244,348 

1931. 

.275,2x8,194 

334,584,465 

609,802,659 

1932. 

. 331.748,319 

301,7x5,370 

633,463,689 

1933 . 

.362,250,237 

2 73 , 4 I 7 > 5°6 

635,667,743 

1934 . 

.382,313,454 

240,714,075 

623,027,529 


what fraction of the total the sums indicated represent. In fact, many loans 
are granted by private persons through the medium of a notary, and no stat¬ 
istics exist from which it would be possible to estimate the percentage of 
the total mortgage debts in any year that may be regarded as agricultural 
debts. 

As regards the measures taken to facilitate the repayment of debts, the 
following measures, taken in consequence of the crisis, may be mentioned: 

(1) The mortgage moratorium, set up by the haw of 27 July 1934. 
This law authorises the mortgage debtor, who is distressed but is acting in 
good faith, to ask for conditions and postponements, provided that his loan 
agreement was made prior to 1 July 1934. 

(2) The Decree-haw of 22 August 1934, modifying the legal provisions 
regarding registration, mortgages, stamps and fees and similar matters. Under 
the terms of this decree it is possible to make a transfer of credit without 
expenses; this measure indirectly facilitates the reduction of interest. 

(3) Decree-haw No. 7, of 22 August 1934, regarding the anticipated 
repayment of money loans; every money loan bearing interest, granted before 
the decree came into force, whatever may be the security promised or furnished, 
can, up to 1 July 1936, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, be 
repaid by the debtor before the date of repayment agreed upon. 

(4) Decree-haw No. 74, of 28 January 1935, regarding the reduction 
of interest on mortgage credits and privileged credits. This Decree lays down 
a maximum rate of interest of 6 per cent, to which existing rates must be 
reduced. 

The measures are generally applicable and were not taken solely on behalf 
of agriculture. 

The farmers have been able to take advantage of these measures but as a 
general rule it cannot be said that their indebtedness was of such a nature 
as to render Government intervention necessary to relieve a critical situa¬ 
tion (1). 


(1) From a communication received from the Central Rural Credit Bank of the Boermbond beige. 
Uouvain, 1936. 
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France . 

According to estimates made by tlie National Agricultural Credit Bank (1), 
French agricultural indebtedness amounted in September 1936 to 9,500,000,000 
francs. It could be classified as follows: 

Francs 

Loans granted by official agricultural credit institutions . 3,500,000,000 


Loans granted by the Credit foncier.2,000,000,000 

Agricultural loans granted by the Bank of France . , . 500,000,000 

Private mortgage debts or loans obtained through a notary 

on mortgage security . . . ... 3,000,000,000 

Loans granted by the Durand rural banks. 500,000,000 

Total . . . 9,500,000,000 


The amount of the usurious loans, which it is impossible to determine 
even approximately, is not included in this total. In like manner, the mortgage 
loans granted by insurance companies or private companies cannot be estimated. 

However, speaking generally, French agricultural indebtedness is not heavy. 
In particular, the amount of the agricultural debts, in relation to the value of 
rural property, is relatively small. In fact, the capital value of the land and 
buildings (not including the working capital: implements, live stock, etc.) has 
been estimated by one expert at 170,000,000,000 francs and by another at 
210,000,000,000 francs. Thus, even if the known part of the French agricultural 
debt only amounted to 50 per cent, of the total debt, the indebtedness would 
be less than 10 per cent, of the value of rural property. 

As to the measures taken to reduce agricultural indebtedness they consist 
mainly in the granting of postponement of repayment to the various classes 
of debtors. 

The Decree Law of 28 September 1935 regarding loans granted by mutual 
agricultural credit societies extended from 10 to 15 years the period for the 
repayment of medium-term loans and modified the legislation regarding individual 
long-term loans granted with a view to facilitating the acquisition of small 
rural holdings or, in certain special cases, to military pensioners, to former 
pupils of agricultural schools, etc. For these loans, the maximum period of 
repayment was extended from 25 to 30 years; on the other hand, the age of 
the borrower at the date of the payment of the last instalment, originally 
fixed at 65 years, was extended to 70 years. 

Subsequently the Law of 24 March 1936 completed these first measures 
by prolonging from 25 to 30 years the period for the repayment of collective 
long-term loans and reducing the rates of interest and the fees payable at the 
time of modifying the loan agreements in order to facilitate postponement of 
repayment. 


(1) Louis Tardy, Director-General of the National Agricultural Credit Bank (Paris): Report 
already cited. 
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Lastly, the Law of 25 March 1936 made it possible to grant postponement 
of repayment to debtors who were distressed but were acting in good faith. 
This law applies to all debtors, whether farmers or not, but it is a useful 
supplement to the preceding legislation, which only applied to the special 
class of agricultural borrowers. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in France if has not been necessary to 
take exceptional measures in respect of agricultural indebtedness. The majority 
of French farmers, moreover, easily succeed in overcoming the difficulties that 
they encounter in the exercise of their vocation because they are usually, 
as is well known, small owners farming their holdings with the help of their 
families and because their costs of production are relatively low. On the other 
hand the mutual and co-operative agricultural organisations, notably the Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Credit Bank, afford them a particularly valuable aid in crit¬ 
ical circumstances by enabling them to sell their products to better advantage and 
by placing at their disposal the credit they require for the needs of their farms, 

Italy . 

No very precise information is available regarding agricultural indebtedness 
in Italy, both because it is not possible to obtain statistics for a large number 
of debts contracted by farmers with private individuals, and because it is very 
difficult to separate, in mortgage credit and in credit for working expenses ob¬ 
tained from ordinary credit institutions, the debts that have been incurred for 
strictly agricultural purposes from the debts that the ruxal owners have incurred 
for other purposes. 

However, relying on information sufficiently verified, we may say that in 
1933 the indebtedness of Italian agriculture amounted to between 9,000,000,000 
and 10,000,000,000 liras, of which about half was in respect of long-term loans 
and the other half in respect of medium-term and short-term loans. In the 
sum stated are included the large amounts of debts which, though not contracted 
for strictly agricultural purposes, weigh heavily on agriculture. 

This aggregate estimate of indebtedness must be placed in relation with the 
figures indicating the value of Italian agricultural production in the national 
economy as a whole. Now the gross production of the land, calculated before 
the war at 8,000,000,000 gold liras, may be estimated as between 25,000,000,000 
and 30,000,000,000 liras in 1933, while the return from the land properly so called, 
on which the debt-charge specially |weighs, might be estimated at about 
5,000,000,000 liras, as compared with a total value of landed property of be¬ 
tween 80,000,000,000 and 100,000,000,000 liras. The relation between these 
figures and the figures representing the indebtedness of the farmers is not, there¬ 
fore, particularly unfavourable. 

It must further be observed that agricultural debts in Italy cannot all be 
considered as onerous, for from the total amount must be deducted about 
3,000,000,000 liras of which the conditions of repayment have been lightened. 

A characteristic of agricultural indebtedness in Italy is its unequal distrib¬ 
ution throughout the different parts of the country; it is, in fact, a fairly heavy 
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burden on the provinces in whicli cultivation is intensive and industrialised, while 
in other provinces it is not out of proportion to their productive capacity and 
in yet others it is almost negligible. 

An important cause of indebtedness lies in the very progress of agriculture, 
that is to say, in the charges, often very heavy, that many farmers have volun¬ 
tarily assumed in order to carry out on their farms all the agricultural and land 
improvements contemplated by the new Italian agricultural policy, of which 
the f,f wheat campaign ” and comprehensive land improvement represent the 
two main aspects. 

The Italian Government, instead of having recourse to extreme measures 
to combat the most serious effects of indebtedness, has taken measures, some 
general and others special, with a view to the adjustment of the national agricul¬ 
tural economy (i). 

Amongst the measures more directly concerning the subject of the present 
study may be mentioned the Royal Decree-Raw of 24 July 1930, No. 1132, 
by which the extinction of onerous agricultural debts is facilitated. It provides 
for the repayment over a period of 25 years of short-term loans contracted by 
farmers at times when the high prices of products gave rise to the expectation 
of large profits, so that recourse was freely had to credit. 

Of the payments in respect of debts so transformed, the State undertakes 
to pay a part of the repayment instalments, to the extent of 2 % per cent. 
Moreover, the Decree has provided that the farmer shall not have to bear, in any 
case, for operations of this kind, a higher charge than 7 % per cent, for interest 
and amortisation. 

Another Royal Decree-Law of 15 May 1931, No. 632, gave to the farmers 
'"who are in arrears with their payments, the possibility of repaying in five annual 
instalments the loans for working capital obtained from agricultural banks and 
outstanding on 15 April 1931. In respect of these loans also the State has 
granted a contribution towards the payment of interest. 

This same measure authorised the Ministry of Agriculture to grant a contri¬ 
bution not exceeding 3 % per cent, per annum for 25 years on behalf of farmers 
or of organisations after having assured itself of the special needs and of the ex¬ 
ceptional and particular merits acquired by scientific farming'and by contri¬ 
butions to the progress of agriculture, as well as of the importance that the 
continuance of their efforts presented for the interest of the general economy of 
the country. 

The measures adopted to lighten the burden of mortgage loans must be added. 
We limit ourselves to noting the two Decrees of 18 September 1934, Nos. 1,463 
and 1,464. 

The first of these Decrees prescribed that the institutions carrying on mort¬ 
gage credit business and the National Consortium of Agricultural Improvement 
Credit must cancel the bonds at a higher rate of interest than 4 per cent, issued 
in respect of loans on the security of rural or urban property and replace them 


(1) G. Nicotjra: Crise agricole et credit agricole. Article already cited. 
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by bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent, and utilise the saving thus effected 
in favour of the borrowers. The bearers of land bonds to be cancelled who did 
not accept the conversion, could obtain the repayment of the nominal capital. 
To form an idea of the advantages that the farmers have derived from this 
measure, it is sufficient to consider that the total amount of the mortgage loans 
granted in the form of bonds bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per cent, 
was, at the time, about 4,000,000,000 liras, of which about half represent loans 
on the security of rural property. 

As regards loans that are not represented by bonds, it was prescribed by 
the second Decree that the faculty granted to the debtor by Article 1,832 of 
the Italian Civil Code of repaying the sum bearing an interest higher than the 
legal rate, could always be exercised by him, even only two years after the agree¬ 
ment, and this faculty was extended to agreements providing for the repayment 
by annual instalments of the sums borrowed. 

Switzerland. 

The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate was instructed, some years ago, to make 
a study of the indebtedness of agriculture in Switzerland and to formulate pro¬ 
posals regarding the method of assisting excessively indebted farmers. We 
here set out the principal results of the enquiry (1). 

The amount of the debts varies throughout the county in an extraordinarily 
marked manner according to the region studied, according to the direction given 
to production in the farms and the technical organisation of the farms, and accord¬ 
ing to the personal conditions of the farmer. 

The Secretariate made the estimates indicated below of the capital invested 
in agriculture, basing them on the results of the live stock census and on those 
of the statistics drawn up with the aid of agricirltural accounts: 


Assets: 

1911 1931 

(in millions of francs) 

Value of land. 

Value of improvements. 

Value of buildings. 

Value of growing crops. 

3.690 

25 

3,637 

771 

4,175 

108 

3,431 

923 

Value of the farms 

7.123 

8,637 

Dive stock.. 

Dead stock. 

Circulating capital.. 

900 

418 

412 

1,482 

673 

604 

Farming capital . . . 

1,730 

2,759 

Total assets . . . 

8,853 

11,396 


(l) LE SURKNDETTEMENT EX EE DESENDKTTEMENT DANS l/AGRICULTURE SUISSE. Report Of the 

Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate. Spring 1934. Brougg, 1934. 
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it) 11 31 

(in millions of francs) 

Liabilities: 


Mortgage debts .. 

Debts on note of hand. 

Current debts. 

. 3.324 

313 

142 

4.189 

441 

158 

Total liabilities . . 

• 3.779 

4,788 


Thus the total liabilities increased from 3,779,000,000 francs to 4,788,000,000 
francs, representing, 011 the average, an annual increase of 50,000,000 francs* 
The liabilities amounted, in 1931, to 42 per cent, of the assets. The aggregate 
indebtedness of agriculture, estimated at about 5,000,000,000 francs, represents 
about 50 per cent, of the total assets. 

The debts per hectare of the area have shown the following variations in 
the periods and years indicated: 



1906-13 

fr. 

1914-19 

fr. 

1923-27 

fr. 

1931 

fr. 

1932 

fr. 

Mortgage debts. 

Debts on note of hand , . . 
Current debts.. . , 

2,111 

195 . 

. . 88 

2,389 

193 

90 

3,108 

392 

145 

3,616 

390 

141 

3.771 

402 

151 

Total . 

• • 2,394 

2,872 

3.645 

4T47 

4.324 


The increase of indebtedness, since the period immediately preceding the 
war, for the farms of which the results are capable of being compared and 
which submit their accounts to the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate, is estimated 
at between 1,000 and 1,500 francs per hectare on the average. 

On the average of all farms, the mortgage debts amount to nearly 90 per 
cent, of the total indebtedness. 

The small farms are more heavily indebted per unit of area than the large 
farms. Relatively to the assets, the small farms are less heavily indebted. 

Broadly speaking, farms are considered heavily indebted in which the indebt¬ 
edness exceeds 5000 francs per hectare. It would seem that, taking the country 
as a whole, about 25 per cent, of the farms, or, in round numbers, 50,000 farms, 
must belong to this class. Out of this to^al, there are nearly 20,000 farms which 
it is not possible to help by the measures taken in pursuance of the policy 
of production and prices. 

The causes of excessive indebtedness are various. The debts were caused, 
on the one hand, up to 1914, by the economic development of Switzerland 
and, on the other hand, since 1914, they have been caused by the payment of 
obviously exaggerated prices for land, by the unscientific employment of capital, 
by the failure to apply the Swiss law of peasant succession, by the high cost 
of building, etc* 

< An important cause of indebtedness after the war is the unprofitableness 
of agriculture, during the years 1921-27 and, again, since 1930. The dispro¬ 
portion between the interest on the debts, which was 5 per cent, and more, and 
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the net return, amounting to between 2 and 3 per cent., rapidly caused the 
heavily indebted fanners to encroach still further upon their capital and compelled 
them to contract new debts. 

Mention must also be made, as another characteristic cause of indebtedness 
in the post-war period, of the fact that the real value of the debts contracted 
during the years 1918 to 1932 increased as a result of the decline in the prices 
of agricultural products. 

Another cause of indebtedness, it is stated, was the lightness in granting 
credit shown by the banks, which had more regard for the safety of their in¬ 
vestments than for their utility to the public economy. In virtue of the prin¬ 
ciple that investments on mortgage are well secured, certain farmers, inasmuch 
as they were able to offer good security, found that they could obtain, so to 
speak, unlimited credit. 

The Swiss Peasants" Secretariate has recently carried out studies (1) from 
which we extract the following figures relating to agricultural indebtedness 
per hectare: 



Year 

All farms 


Year AH farms 


or period 

francs 


or period 

% 

j 

1928-30 

3,460 


( 1928-30 

50-79 

Mortgage debts . . . . J 

1 1931-34 

3 > 7 S 9 

Total debts as percent- 1 2 

11931-34 

53-27 

[ 1933 

3 , 9 H 

age of the assets. i 1933 

f 1934 

54 - 8 ? 

( 

1934 

3.859 

55.10 

Overdrafts on current \ 
accounts. 

1 

1928-30 
\ 1931-34 
| 1933 

1934 

78 

86 

89 

64 

Mortgage debts as per- j 
centage of the value { 
of the landed property j 

1928-30 

1 1931-34 
| 1933 

1934- 

.58 -33 
60.03 
61.16 
61.71 

Other debts on which ^ 
interest is payable. ’ 

1 

1928-30 

I 1931-34 

I 1933 

273 

293 

294 

Mortgage debts as per- j 
centage of the total , 
indebtedness. j 

1928-30 

11931-34 

1 1933 

87.7^ 

87,86 

87.96 


1 I 934 

276 

' 1934 

89.06 


192S-30 

132 

Mortgage debts as per- 1 

1192S-30 {2) 

80.32 

! 

Outstanding accounts , < 

1 

) 1931-34 
i J 933 

145 

152 

centage of the return. 

j 1931-34 (3) 

99.17 

1 

{ 1934 

3 35 




1 

, 192S-30 

3.943 




Total debts .. 

1 

) 1931-34 

4.313 




1933 

4,446 




1 

f 1934 

4.334 





In 1934 the total debts per hectare were, for the first time for several years, 
somewhat reduced, both as regards the general average and in the different 
size-groups of farms. The reduction amounts, on the average, to 112 francs. 

Expressed as a percentage of the assets, the total debts again increased in 
most of the size-groups because the assets had decreased more than the liabil- 


(1) RECHKRCHES RELATIVES A LA RENTABILITE DE L’AGRICULTURE PENDANT L’EXERCICE I 934 -SS 
(du x or mars 1934 au 28 fevrier 1935). Report of the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate to the Federal 
Department of Public Economy. Part II. Berne, 1936. 

(2) In relation to the vield of 1001 to 10^0. — In relation to the vield of loot to iqza 
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itles. The degree of indebtedness rose, in 1934, to more than 55 pet cent, of 
the assets, 

A slight modification occurred in the structure of the indebtedness, inas¬ 
much as the proportion of the mortgage debts rose, in round numbers, from 
88 to 89 per cent, of the total debts. 

Iii' round numbers, 14 per cent, of the properties farmed by'their owners 
are little or not at all indebted (nil to 1,000 francs per hectare); 24 per cent, 
are moderately indebted (1,000 to 3,000 francs per hectare); 27 per cent, show 
an average indebtedness (3,000 to 5,000 francs per hectare); 20 per cent, are 
heavily indebted (5,000 to 7,000 francs per hectare) and 14 per cent, are very 
heavily indebted, having debts of over 7,000 francs per hectare. Amongst the 
small holdings, in which the capital invested generally amounts, per hectare, 
to a much larger sum than in the larger holdings, the proportion of very heavily 
indebted farms is appreciably larger than amongst the medium-sized holdings. 
Amongst the holdings of more than 30 hectares none are burdened by larger 
debts than 7,000 francs per hectare. 

The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate has drawn up, with a view to a solution 
of the problem that is here being studied, a complete programme involving 
a comprehensive action for the relief of indebtedness, based on a revision of the 
constitution, and a minimum programme. The object assigned to this latter 
is to prevent farmers who have become distressed through no fault of their 
own and who took their farms before 1 January 1934, from being driven out of 
their holdings. To attain this object, it is considered necessary: 

(a) to develop the peasants' aid banks; 

(b) to develop the protective measures of a legal nature taken in favour 
of distressed farmers; 

(6’) to complete the legislation so as to prevent a new indebtedness. 

The peasants' aid banks give help to distressed farmers in the form of 
loans with or without interest, subsidies for the payment of interest and other 
subsidies not repayable. It is proposed, hy the opening of new credits, to 
enable these institutions to increase up to 10,000 francs the sums granted for 
the relief of the farms to be helped. 

As regards point (b) the Federal Order of 28 September 1934 (1) is specially 
noteworthy; this Order lays down temporary juridical measures for the protection 
of distressed farmers. It provides a procedure for the adjustment of agricultural 
debts. This procedure is applicable in the cantons that have organised, on 
behalf of the farmers, relief operations under the terms of the Federal Order 
of 30 September 1932 (2) relating to temporary financial assistance on behalf 
of distressed farmers. Every owner of a farm who farms it himself or has 
rented it and derives his means of existence from the rent can apply for this 
procedure if, in consequence of the economic crisis and through no fault of 
his own, he is not in a position completely to satisfy his creditors and if there 


(1) tl Textes legislates ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1934 Series, 
No. 22. 

(2) See: Annuaire international de legislation agricole, 1932, page 1,148, 
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are guarantees that the farm can continue to be worked systematically. The 
procedure for the adjustment of indebtedness may be voluntary or official. In 
the second case, the following measures can be taken: 

(1) Suspension of the repayment of capital; for capital credits guaranteed 
either by fixed property depending on the debtor's farm (pledge of fixed pro¬ 
perty) or by a charge on this fixed property (collateral security), or again by a 
lien on the live stock, a suspension may be granted not exceeding four years; 
for debts repayable by instalments, the suspension may be obtained in the form 
of a reduction of the annuity charge, of an increase in the number of instalments 
or the temporary suspension of these payments; however, the period over 
which the instalments are payable cannot, by these measures, be prolonged by 
more than four years; 

(2) Reduction of the rate of interest in respect of secured loans; for 
capital guaranteed by pledge and covered by the pledge, the interest may be 
reduced to 4 y 2 per cent., account being taken of the commissions and other 
supplementary charges of this kind, if it is higher than this rate, or, if it is 
lower, maintained unchanged for the period between the due date immediately 
preceding the opening of the proceedings and, at latest, the expiration of the 
suspension of the repayment of the principal; 

(3) Reduction or suppression of the interest on capital sums not secured, 
as from the last due date preceding the opening of the proceedings and for 
not more than four years; 

(4) Extinction of interest due; when the adjustment involves a geneial 
arrangement in which the creditors of loans given on note of hand lose 50 per 
cent, or more of their credits, the debtor can free himself completely from the 
interest due covered by the pledge by making in cash, for each credit, a partial 
payment of 75 to 90 per cent. 

Besides the procedure for the adjustment of debts, the same Order contains 
measures of protection in favour of tenant farmers consisting in the suspension 
of the payment of rents and in the reduction of rents. 

The report of an inquiry into the realisation of fixed property pledges, 
bankruptcies and arrangements with creditors in agriculture in 1934 published 
by the Federal Bureau of Statistics supplies highly significant information 
regarding the situation of the farmers. It is stated in the report that the latest 
and gravest consequences of the serious economic disturbances have been either 
that the heavily burdened farms are abandoned or that forced transfers of such 
properties have taken place. 

There were 1,048 forced sales of fixed property in 1934 affecting persons 
carrying on farming as their main vocation. 

In the whole of Switzerland, 580 farms were declared bankrupt. In com¬ 
parison with 1033, the number of bankruptcies had slightly incieased (by. 39 cases). 

vSince 1928, there have been 5,997 realisations of fixed property pledges 
affecting farmers, and more than 2,500 persons carrying on farming as their 
principal vocation have been declared bankrupt. 

In 1934, the measures of legal protection, as well as the action taken in 
aid of the heavily indebted fanners, which we have described above, entered 
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into force on a wide basis and they preserved many farms from forced sale. 
In virtue of the extraordinary legal measures in favour of the farmers, 1,028 
official arrangements with creditors were made, to which may be added 158 
cases in which proceedings were taken under the ordinary law with a view 
to making arrangements with creditors. * 

In spite of the operations of the peasants" aid banks, together with the 
measures of legal protection for the heavily indebted peasants, the number of 
bankruptcies and realisations of fixed property pledges remains practically stable; 
if anything, it has slightly increased. 

It must also be mentioned that, tip to the month of April 1935, about 18,300 
applications for financial aid were presented to the distressed peasants" aid banks. 

The economic conditions of agriculture have therefore, on the whole, grown 
worse in recent years. In spite of the measures of general protection, in a large 
number of farms the receipts have been smaller than the expenses caused by 
the necessity of keeping the labourers available and by the charges resulting 
from loans over and above the current expenses. If to the foregoing are added 
the necessity of providing for instalments of repayment and the difficulty of 
obtaining capital, it will readily be understood that farmers who have no fin¬ 
ancial reserves at their disposal will have difficulty in safeguarding their farms. 

In June 1936 a federal bill on the relief of farm indebtedness was submitted 
to the Chambers. Starting from the ascertained fact that agricultural debts in 
Switzerland are mainly mortgage debts, the bill is primarily aimed at reducing 
them to a “ tolerable amount. "" The object of the action contemplated is to 
place the debtor in a position .to pay the interest, while deriving a reasonable 
return from his own capital and receiving a suitable remuneration for his work— 
suitable, in the sense of being sufficient to supply subsistence to him and to his 
family. Only such mortgage credits would be affected by the adjustment pro¬ 
cedure as, after valuation, appear not to be covered. For the rest, it is only 
provided that there shall be a suspension of the repayment of the capital, and 
a reduction of the interest to 4 % per cent, for not more than eight years. 

The relief of indebtedness will be applied case by case, in order that abuses 
may be avoided. 

In the adjustment proceedings the debtors, the creditors and the community 
will collaborate. The share of the community will be represented by equal 
contributions from the Confederation and from the Cantons. The former will 
assign, for twenty years, 5,000,000 francs a year to the fund for the relief of 
indebtedness. The subsidies of the cantons will be drawn from this fund. The 
possibility of a more effective assistance to regions where indebtedness is parti¬ 
cularly heavy is also provided for. 

The creditor must, on his side, renounce a part of his credit. The pay¬ 
ment of the remainder, by the debtor and the community, will be assured in 
the form of amortisation within a period of twenty years, according to a scale 
to be determined. The creditor will be bought out by means of a ^ redemp¬ 
tion bond, "" which will be negotiable and can be presented at the Amortisation 
Bank, of an amount equivalent to the capitalised value of the annuities (paid 
by the debtor and the community) and bearing interest at 4 per cent, guaranteed 
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by the canton. For the balance not covered, he will receive a certificate of 
uncovered credit, n which can be put forward in opposition to claims of third 
parties. This certificate confers, moreover, on the creditor rights against the 
debtors and his heirs in the event of their return to better fortune or of the 
alienation of the property at a profit. As to mortgage credits exceeding twice 
the estimated value of the property, they will be liquidated by the payment 
of a dividend fixed by arrangement. 

As it is indispensable, in order to arrive at a result, to ascertain the whole 
position of the debtor, the debts on note of hand can also be embraced in the 
procedure outlined above. 

Lastly, the bill lays down “ measures of safety. Their object is to ensure 
that the beneficiary of this assistance shall not afterwards compromise it him¬ 
self by ill-considered acts. With this object it is provided that there shall 
be restrictions on his right to dispose of his property, that he shall be obliged 
to keep accounts and, in serious cases, that a legal adviser shall be appointed. 

The Federal Council also issues decrees containing preventive measures 
the object of which is to limit the indebtedness in the future, not only of the 
farms which will be relieved, but of all farms. These measures consist prin¬ 
cipally in the reform of the procedure of valuation, of mortgage bonds and of 
the peasant right of succession, which are measures of gradual application, as 
well as in the introduction of a general limitation of mortgage charges, which is 
perfectly applicable owing to the existence of the land register. 

(fo be continued). G. Costanzo 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND POLICIES AFFECTING 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE WORLD ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

PHASES OF THE DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY IN AUSTRALIA. 

CONTENTS: I. Introduction. — II Characteristics of the Australian economy before the crisis. 
The importance of agriculture and agricultural exports. Tariff policy and the signifi¬ 
cance of capital imports. — III. The nature of the crisis. The decline in borrowings 
from overseas and the fall in prices. Disequilibrium in the balance of payments. 
The problem of production costs. — IV. First Phase: Resistance. Inflation versus 
deflation. — V. Second Phase: Compulsory Adjustment. The force majenre of the crisis. 
Depreciation of the exchange. The Premiers’ Plan. — IV. Conditions and Policies 
after the initiation of the Premiers* Plan. Financial improvement. Cost reductions. 
Tariff revision. Agricultural policies and assistance. The growth of confidence and 
improvement in the internal situation. The rise in wool prices. — Conclusion. 

I. — Introduction. 

In some previous studies published in this Bulletin (i), an attempt was 
made to describe the factors affecting the world agricultural situation in the 
years preceding the outbreak of the world crisis in 1929. It was shown that 


(1) Agricultural Protectionism and the Agricultural Situation 1925-29. Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, March-May 1936. 
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tendencies were then already in operation which were likely to result in a 
period of disequilibrium in agriculture. It is the object of further studies tor 
this Bulletin to analyse in respect of certain countries whose international trade, 
whether import or export, in the primary agricultural products was particularly 
affected, the nature of that disequilibrium and the character of the reactions, 
both legislative and economic, which resulted in an emergence at least from 
the severest phases of economic depression. It is intended to study a small 
number of countries of various types in an endeavour to bring out the way in 
which the impact of the crisis was felt and the way in which divergent conditions 
led to divergent types of policy being followed, and to observe the relative 
importance of national conditions, national efforts and international forces in 
determining the process of recovery. The studies cannot therefore be limited 
to consideration only of conditions and policies directly affecting agriculture— 
such as agricultural tariffs, subsidies or marketing schemes—but must be extended 
further to the consideration of broader policies—monetary and financial and. even 
industrial—which often played the decisive role in overcoming the obstacles 
to the economic equilibrium and well being of agriculture. The studies divide 
broadly into two main groups—the first being concerned with agricultural ex¬ 
porting countries and the second with agricultural importing countries. The 
first study, the subject of the present article, refers to Australia. 

II. — Characteristics of the Australian economy before the crisis. 

From the point of view of international agricultural economics, Australia 
is one of the most interesting and instructive countries. Even though the urban 
population is larger than the rural population Australia is primarily an agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral country. The value of primary production (i) is always consid¬ 
erably in excess of industrial and mineral production. Of the total estimated 
value of production in 1927-28 of £453 million, the contribution of the 
farmer was £259 million or 55 per cent., whilst manufacturing was respons¬ 
ible only for £159 million or 35 per cent, the remaining 10 per cent, being 
contributed by mining, fisheries, and forestry (2). At the same time agricul¬ 
ture is dependent to a very high degree on exports. For the ten years 192 r- 
1922 to 1930-31 34.9 per cent, of the production of agricultural products pro¬ 
perly so called was exported, 66.8 per cent, of pastoral products and 19.2 per 
cent, of dairy and farmyard produce. In the same period the.se three groups 
represented 88.2 per cent, of total exports. Thus the essential link between 
Australia and the overseas world was formed by agricultural exports, in exchange 
for industrial products. The main exportable commodities are wool, wheat, 
butter, lamb and beef, but the first is by far the most important. In 1927-28 
the total value of the exports of all these commodities equalled £96.3 million 
of which the share of wool was £66 million and that of wheat and flour 


(1) Including crops, live stock and produce and excluding mining. 

(2) Quarterly Summary of Australian .Statistics. March 1931, p. 13. 
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together £20 million, thus leaving only about £10 million to the remainder. 
Thus if Australian exports depend on agriculture, agricultural exports depend 
on wool and wheat. Of a total wool production in 1927-28 of 888 million 
lbs., 742 million lbs. or about 84 per cent, were exported. Again, of a wheat 
harvest in the same year of 119 million bushels 74 million bushels or nearly" 
63 per cent, were exported as grain or flour. These figures, referring to relat¬ 
ive^ prosperous conditions, though they may vary from year to year, indicate 
the order of importance of the various exports in the Australian economy. 
At the same time Australian exports of these two commodities represent an im¬ 
portant proportion of world exports, so that it may be said that not only is 
Australia bound to the world but also that the world is bound to Australia. Of 
world net exports of wool averaging from 1925 to 1929 863,000 metric tons 
Australia contributed an average of 312,000 metric tons, or about 36 per cent., 
being indeed the largest exporter. The Australian share of wheat exports is 
considerably smaller, but nevertheless of considerable importance. Thus, for 
the same period, world net exports averaged 21.5 million metric tons, of which 
the Australian share was 2.6 million metric tons" or about 12 per cent. 

Australia presents an opposite economic picture to that presented by indus¬ 
trial Europe- Whereas Australia exported staple agricultural products, indus¬ 
trial Europe imported them. Whereas industrial Europe sought to stimulate 
its agriculture by tariffs, agricultural Australia sought to develop her industry 
by the same method. And whereas before the crisis, Australia's chief market 
in Europe was a capital exporter, Australia was importing relatively large amounts 
of capital on long term. 

Any analysis of Australian economic conditions must emphasise the import¬ 
ance of the Australian tariff policy. For Australians protectionism is a meth¬ 
od of organising industry and cf raising the standard of living in normal times 
and of overcoming difficulties in emergency. Not even the farmers, who are 
the most vociferous critics of the actual tariff, usually care to advocate the adop¬ 
tion of freedom of trade. 

Yet though the principle of protectionism as such is hardly a matter for 
controversy in Australia, its application is one of the major political problems. 
No political party in Australia is a £t free trade ” party", but there is a natural 
disagreement as to what occupations shall be protected and to what degree. 
This dissension occurs principally between the primary producers and the indus¬ 
trial population, though inevitably" there is minor disagreement between the 
various branches of industry and between the various branches of agriculture. 

From the farmer's point of view, the Australian tariff is an industrial 
tariff which raises costs of living and of production, and which, by r reducing 
imports, reduces foreign purchasing power for Australian goods, raises their 
prices, and inspires tariff retaliation, thus all to the disadvantage of Australian 
agricultural exports on which Australia ultimately- depends. On the other hand, 
the industrialists urge the necessity" of employing in industry* the large urban 
population at an “ Australian standard of living, " and assert that tariffs are 
necessary in order to guarantee the high wages which are granted in Australia 
by judicial decision in the Federal Arbitration Court. Though to this it may 
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be said that since the wages granted are assessed themselves on the cost of living 
which reflects the state of protection at the time, the vicious circle is evident. 
The industrialist indeed can point to important agricultural commodities the 
prices of which are kept high by tariffs, and which affect the cost of living, 
particularly those of sugar and butter. 

It will be seen that both the farmer and the industrialist have good rea¬ 
sons to oppose the protection of the other, at least unless the one also benefits 
by an equivalent assistance from the State. Instead of these two opposing 
forces bringing about generahy low tariffs the contrary was the case, and high 
industrial tariffs were balanced by subsidies and bounties and other forms of 
assistance to agriculture. 

It is however of importance in order to grasp the policy followed in the de¬ 
pression to note that already in 1925 doubts about the tariff policy were begin¬ 
ning to be felt in responsible circles. 

From 1925 onwards the reports of the Australian Tariff Board, the body which 
was set up in 1921 to make the Australian tariff “ scientific/' and which in the first 
years of its existence had been strongly in favour of ever higher tariffs, suddenly 
began to reveal the doubts of the Board as to whether the tariff was not too 
high. The Board actually condemned the “ custom of passing back and forth 
between the Federal Arbitration Court and the Tariff Board for increments in 
wages and duties. ” Stimulated by the new attitude of the Board which became 
even more pronounced in further reports the Government of Mr. Bruce went so 
far as to appoint a committee of experts to investigate the costs and bene¬ 
fits to Australia of the tariff. 

The facts brought out in these years by independent authorities and by the 
Tariff Board revealed the Australian protective S3 r stem to be one of the heaviest 
in the world, and the more so when it is considered that the dependence of Aus¬ 
tralia on overseas trade was perhaps greater than that of any other country. 
If Great Britain in virtue of her trade interests had adhered for 70 years to free 
trade, even more might Australia have been expected to be an advocate of the 
liberal doctrine. But on the contrary, both for the height and the rate of growth 
of tariffs, Australia was remarkable. A document submitted to the World Econ¬ 
omic Conference of 1927 estimated that the tariff had increased by 45 per cent, 
in 1925 as compared with the level in 1913. The Tariff Board in 1928 declar¬ 
ed that “ The tariff wall is markedly rising. In the Customs Tariff 1908 there 
were only eight items which provided ad valorem duties of 40 per cent, or over. 
In the existing Customs Tariff there are 259 items or sub-items which provide 
ad valorem duties of 40 per cent, or over... ” The Comittee of Experts referred 
to above calculated that the tariff had raised prices by about 10 per cent., impos¬ 
ing also a burden of about 9 per cent, on the cost of exports. It estimated 
that about £75 million of Australian production were entirely dependent on 
protection, of wdiich £16 million sugar and butter and £55 million manufactures. 
In agriculture the protection of sugar, butter and dried fruits was accompanied 
by export bounties raised by levies on the home market. In 1925-26 Austral¬ 
ians paid £27 per ton for their sugar whilst they sold it on the world market 
a £11 6s. For their dried fruits they paid £57 per ton whilst selling them 
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in Kngland for £37. Under the Patterson scheme a tax of sixpence per pound 
was levied and the proceeds applied to exports of butter, thus raising the home, 
price and lowering export prices. 

The result of the various reports on the Australian tariff, public and private 
was, even when the tariff policy as a whole was believed to be justified, to 
bring out at least the need for a more careful investigation and a weighing 
up of the worth of particular industries and the desirability of protecting them. 

Nevertheless, and this is the third feature of the Australian economy, prior 
to the crisis, imports w r ere high and exceeded exports. The following table gives 
a picture of the structure of overseas trade and borrowing in the years preceding 
the crisis year 1929-30. 


1 

Year 

Merchandise 

imports 

j Exports incl. 
j efold produced 
, in Australia 

1 

Balance 

Interest due 
on overseas 
debt 

Added 

overseas 

indebtedness 

1922-23 . 

131 7 

1 

119.9 

— 12.S 

21.4 

S.o 

1923-24 . 

140.6 

I 1199 

| — 20.7 

23-2 

41.6 

1924-25 . 

I 47 7 

163.2 

j + 16.5 

i 23-4 

2.6 

1925-26. 

I 5 I -3 

144.2, 

1 — 1 ‘ 1 

1 25.4 

40.4 

1926-27. 

164 t 

T 34 9 

— 29.2 

25.9 

11.7 

1927-2S . 

146 9 

140.5 

6.4 

29.7 ; 

54-3 

192S-29 . 

M 3 3 

1 Mo 5 

1 

1 ~ 2 ' 8 

; 3°-5 

2.1 


Thus Australia instead of having an export surplus with which to meet over¬ 
seas charges actually had an import surplus (as shown in cols. 3 and 4) due to the 
large imports of capital during this period. It is clear that if these imports 
of capital were to cease, and if exports were reduced, then Australia's financial 
situation would be serious. 

This was precisely the kernel of the crisis. 

Certain other features operating before the crisis, the seriousness of which 
for agriculture tended to be hidden by the high prices of agricultural exports, 
should be noted, for they were responsible for the prolonging of the depression 
even after the most acute financial problems had been solved. During and 
since the w r ar governmental taxation and expenditure increased at a rate 
exceeding that of production. Whereas in 1913 the taxation amounted to 10.4 
per cent, of the value of production, in 1927-28 it had risen to 19.6 per cent. 
Again, public debt increased from £705,400,000 in 1919 to £963,000,000 
in 1925 and continued to increase, reaching £1,104,000,000 in 1929. Where¬ 
as in 19x3-14 expenditure of the Commonwealth and of the States from consol¬ 
idated revenue equalled £63,400,000, in 1927-28 it had risen to £195,950,000. 
In the former case it represented about 28.5 per cent, of recorded production 
and in the latter 45.0 per cent. Though the figures of recorded production 
do not correspond to the national income, the trend shown is significant. In 
1927-28 the Commonwealth for the first time had a budget deficit, though the 
States had had deficits for several years. 
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In spite of the high tariff we noted that imports were high. Consequently 
customs revenue was also high and formed the chief single source of Common¬ 
wealth revenue. It should be clear too that if borrowings abroad were to 
stop, the tariff would become more effective and imports, for this reason alone, 
would diminish and an important source of Government revenue would be 
stopped. Customs revenue in 1926-27 accounted for 42 per cent, of the total 
consolidated revenue of the Federal Government. 

The burden of overseas interest also rose as a consequence of the in¬ 
crease in indebtedness. In 1913 external interest equalled 9.5 per cent, of 
exports and 3.4 per cent, of production. In 1928 the figures had risen to 
19.5 and 6.0 respectively. 

The increase in Federal State expenditure and interest thus represented 
an increased burden on the farmer which did not correspond to a proportion¬ 
ately increased capacity on his part to meet it. Costs in the form of wages, 
materials, implements and railway freights were also rising, due respectively 
to upward adjustments by the Federal Arbitration Court, and of the tariff as well 
as of the rates charged by the State railways. The State railways, incidentally, 
were one of the main sources of budgetary deficits. 

From the above survey of some elements in the Australian situation before 
the crisis it is evident that some economic readjustment would have been neces¬ 
sary even without a crisis of the severity of that of 1929 onwards. The state¬ 
ment that since before the war and up to 1928-29 “ only two primary in¬ 
dustries... had shown a substantial increase in males employed... these were 
dairying and sugar, both favoured by the tariff ” (1) reveals a significant aspect 
of the development of agriculture. 

Ill- — The nature of the crisis. 

We have seen that Australia depended to an extremely high degree on 
agriculture and that agriculture depended to an equally high degree on export 
overseas. We have further seen that Australia had been borrowing large amounts 
of capital from abroad, and consequently imports exceeded exports. Imports 
were being maintained at high levels by the importation of capital. If imports 
were to be maintained and capital imports were to cease there would occur, 
unless exports were increased, a severe strain on the whole Australian financial 
and income structure. Thus Australian welfare depended on at least two sets 
of conditions remaining favourable, both depending to an important degree on 
economic conditions abroad, which would chiefly determine both the value of 
Australian exports and the size of Australian borrowings. That there was no 
margin of safety in purely Australian conditions was clear. 

Up to the fiscal year 1927-28 both borrowings and exports were maintained; 
exports indeed increased in 1927-28 in spite of a drop in the value of wheat 
exports. The adverse commodity balance of trade actually diminished by 


(1) Copland. Economic Journal , December 1930. 
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£23 million. On the other hand borrowings reached their highest level in 
1927-28, bringing the total new borrowings in these years up to £106,500,000. 
But the approaching reaction was evidenced in the decline in retail sales which 
was reflected in the decline of imports in the first half of 1928. And this 
very decline, which was necessary, involved a decline in customs revenue and 
a deficit in the Commonwealth Budget. Nevertheless though there was a 
certain amount of uneasiness in official circles at the end of the year, the most 
widespread opinion was that the evident setback in internal expansion w T as but 
temporary. Exports were expected to be higher and money -was still available r 
as evidenced by the loans from overseas. 

In 1928-29 the situation began to change definitely for the worse. The 
most important single fact was the almost complete cessation of foreign loans, 
due both to a growing lack of confidence in Australia abroad and to the grow¬ 
ing financial stringency in the capital markets. The table that we have already 
given shows that new borrowings fell from £54 million in 1927-28 to £2.1 million 
in 1928-29. In the second half of 1928 wool prices began the decline which persisted 
throughout the next years. The wool clip was exceptionally large, at 968 mil¬ 
lion lbs. compared with 888 million lbs. in 1927-28, but the total value of wool 
exports fell from £66 million to £61.6 million. 

Wheat prices were also low as a result of large crops in Australia and else¬ 
where, so that the growth in returns from exports was not as large as expected. 
The increase in value of wheat exports just about offset the decline in the value 
of wool exports. Again, there was no change in the total trade balance sufficient 
to offset the decline in borrowings. Total exports indeed remained at about 
the same level as in the previous year whilst imports fell only slightly, reflecting 
the confidence which was still felt by Australian traders. Overdrafts in London 
began to mount up whilst there were further budget deficits. National income 
however dropped very slightly, from an estimated figure of £650 million to 
£645 million. 

1929-30 however was the first real crisis year. The two props on which 
the Australian economy rested, namely, the returns from exports and foreign 
loans, gave way thoroughly and decisively, with drastic effects on the national 
income from agriculture and industry, on Governmental finance, on the ex¬ 
change, on the Australian overseas indebtedness and on internal employment. 

In the financial year July 1929 to June 1930 total exports fell, in sterling, 
by £40 million, whilst imports, in spite of drastic measures of restriction which 
are described later, only declined by £13 million. Wool export prices fell 
heavily throughout the year and averaged only 11.3 pence per lb. in the grease, 
as compared with 17.58 pence per lb. in 1928-29 and an average of the years 
1923-27 of 20.49 pence per lb. Since the quantity of wool exports also declined 
the total value of exports fell by almost half from £61.6 millions to £36.6 mil¬ 
lions (1). The quantity of wheat exports also fell, but wheat prices only began 
to fall towards the second quarter of 1930, and in fact fetched on the average 


(1) Australian currency values. 
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5s. per bushel in 1929-30 as compared with 4s. 10 d. in 1928-29. Nevertheless 
the combined value of wheat and flour exports fell to £15 millions as compared 
with £26 millions in the previous year. 

In spite of the Loan Council's hopes in 1929 the amount raised in fresh 
long term loans overseas during 1929-30 was even less than in the previous 
year. Whereas in the three years up to 1927-28 borrowings abroad had averaged 
some £35 million per annum, in the next two years they had dropped to an 
average of less than £2 million, the decline thus somewhat more than exceed¬ 
ing the amount required to meet interest charges on the debt. It can be 
seen that these payments could not be met from an export surplus. Indeed in 
spite of the fact that gold was exported to the value of £25 million there was 
still a net deficit of £6 million. Overdrafts and advances in London accum¬ 
ulated to £38 million by the end of 1930. The cessation of long term 
borrowing thus meant the piling up of short term debts. 

The effect of the fall in prices of the principal exports and the decline of 
oversea borrowing was to create, as can be imagined, serious financial embarass- 
ment to the Governments. In spite of a small increase in Commonwealth 
taxation, at the end of the financial year there was a deficit of £6.5 million, 
whilst State deficits totalled approximately £10 million. 

On the internal, economic situation of the country the effects were equally 
grave. The recorded value of production declined from £448 million to 
& 39 1 million. Production of agricultural products properly-so-called decli¬ 
ned by £12 million and of pastoral products [by £30 million. The value of 
manufacturing and mining production also declined. Professor Copland gives 
figures for national income showing a decline of £81 million, about one eighth 
of the national income of 1928-29. Both branches of basic national activity 
were severely affected, agriculture by the fall in prices and the] maintenance, 
through the tariff and wage policies, of high costs, and industry through the 
consequent diminution in the purchasing power of the farmer. Industrial 
unemployment increased at a rapid rate throughout 1929. By the second 
quarter of 1930 industrial unemployment had increased to 18.5 per cent, of 
Trade-Union members as compared with 10 per cent, in the corresponding 
quarter of 1929. Net earnings of the railways declined from £10.3 million 
to £7.1 million. The disastrous fall of agricultural prices resulted in a grow¬ 
ing indebtedness of the farming population. According to the Report of 
the British Department of Overseas Trade (1) ff production over a wide area has 
become so unprofitable that commitments of various kinds have grown to alarm- 
ing proportions, and that at the present moment there is serious danger in some 
areas of producers walking off their properties. ” A general conference be¬ 
tween pastoxalists, agriculturalists and representatives of banks, trading and manu¬ 
facturing associations was held in New South Wales in December 1930, which 


(1) Economic and Trade Conditions in Australia, London 


1931. 
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described the conditions of the primary industries. Inabilities of wheat fanners 
in New South Wales were estimated at £10.5 million apart from large sums 
lent on mortgage. The total return on the New South Wales wheat crop was 
estimated at only £4.2 million, obviously far less jjthanj total requirements to 
cover costs. 

One feature of the situation, for which farmers, already before the crisis, 
were continually calling for remedy was the high level of costs in relation 
to prices. Whereas in January 1929 the price indices of farm and industrial 
products stood at 180 and 175 per cent, of the 1911 level respectively, in Jam 
uary 1930 the former had fallen to 158 and the latter had actually risen to 
178. In July 1930 the relation had changed even further against the farmer, 
the agricultural index having fallen to 146 whilst the industrial index had risen 
to 182. Again, according to the statement issued by the above mentioned 
conference the total costs of wheat growing per acre was about 2 8s. whilst 
the farmer only obtained 17s. Similar divergences between prices and costs 
also occurred in wool. 

Thus by the end of 1929 and the beginning of 1930 three related problems 
required urgent solution (a) the external problem, or the problem of overseas 
indebtedness, (6) the problem of national finance, and (c) the internal economic 
problem, comprised under the headings of national income, agricultural solvency 
and industrial unemployment. 

In each case it can be seen that the range of conceivable solutions was wide. 
Each problem would be solved if export prices were to rise or if overseas income 
from agriculture were to increase through a large increase in the volume of ex¬ 
ports. The first problem could be solved even without this, provided imports 
were reduced. Again the second problem could be solved either by an increase 
in taxation or decrease in expenditure, whilst the third problem in the absence of 
rising prices, could also find its solution in a reduction of costs. There was, so 
to speak, a variety of ways out, some depending on Australia's own efforts and 
some depending on outside conditions, and lastly, some depending on the ability 
of the economic mechanism to find its own equilibrium in the manner in which 
it had done so in previous crises. In analysing the Australian reaction to the 
crisis it is thus of interest to determine which of these methods were responsible 
for the more satisfactory though not perfect situation which Australian economy 
had reached by 1935. 


(to be continued). 


A. Emanuel. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS {continued) (x). 

(B) Scandinavian Countries. 

Denmark. 

The ease in obtaining credit, which at one time facilitated the remarkable 
technical and commercial development of agriculture in Denmark, placed the 
Danish farmers, when the economic crisis supervened, in very serious embarrass¬ 
ment. 'They had been able, during the period of prosperity, easily to meet the 
heavy mortgage charges incurred; but the subsequent collapse of prices made 
it impossible for them to fulfil their engagements. 

The agricultural mortgage debt in 1926 amounted (2) to 50 per cent, of 
the value of the properties mortgaged and it is estimated that as a result of the 
fall in land values that has taken place since then, it has reached a still higher 
percentage. 

In 1933, the total mortgage debt on rural property was calculated as being 
3,750,000,000 crowns, whereas the aggregate value of the farms was 5,400,000,000 
crowns. 

This debt is very unevenly distributed, in the sense that certain properties 
are entirely exempt, whereas others are indebted for sums greatly exceeding 
their estimated value. 

Most frequently the debts arise out of the transfer of the properties by 
succession and are not due to loans contracted for reproductive purposes. 

In Denmark, the indebtedness of rural properties is regarded as a serious 
social problem and it is desired to see it regulated in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple that has always inspired the agricultural policy of the State: the mainten¬ 
ance of the peasant class and of small farming as the economic pillar of the 
fundamental activity of the country. 

To prevent the collapse of the farms, the Government in the first instance 
tried to relieve the farmers by the establishment of crisis funds, n to be distri¬ 
buted in the form of subsidies to the most distressed farmers, in order to put 
them in a position to pay their mortgage and fiscal charges. 


(1) For the* first part of this study see the issue of January 1937 of this Bulletin . 

(2) Dan km ark. I/agriculturk. Le Consoil de ragrieullure. Copenhagen, 1935 - 
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But, in view of the continuance of the crisis, new measures became necessary, 
providing for moratoria, possibilities of making arrangements with creditors 
and lastly conversion of debts. 

As early as the autumn of 1931, Parliament amended the law 011 State credits 
(out of the Industrial Iyoan Fund) to the owners of agricultural land to allow 
them to come to a voluntary or compulsory arrangement with their creditors 
without being compelled to become bankrupt. 

At the beginning of 1933, the measures in force on this subject, after some 
amendments had been made to the original law, w r ere as follows: 

To allow of the loan being granted, the percentage to be paid to the 
creditors cannot, in the arrangement, be fixed at more than 35 per cent, of 
their claims. As a general rule, the loan must not exceed 10 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the farm and in no case may it exceed 8,400 crowns. 

In addition to the percentage above mentioned, the creditors may receive 
a further 35 per cent., on condition that during a period of five years, they 
renounce this part of their claims in exchange for a second mortgage 011 the 
property after that of the State. This mortgage does not bear interest, but 
becomes repa} r able at the end of five years. In the event that, during this 
five-year period, the weekly average butter and bacon quotations rise not less 
than 33 per cent, above the averages of the second half of 1931, the mortgage 
must be repaid in full or, at any rate, partially. 

According to a law voted in the Spring of 1933 in favour of the owners 
of farms who have not already obtained an agreement under the old law, a 
new r moratorium of three years was set up for that part of the mortgage in 
excess of the aggregate value of the farm. 

The postponement of foi*ced sale of agricultural properties was provided 
for by a law dated 16 November 1932. Under the terms of this law, a forced 
sale can be postponed if the owner prove that he has endeavoured to arrive at 
an arrangement with his creditors, or that he has good prospects of an im¬ 
provement in his economic position in the near future. The postponement 
may be granted for a period of three months ■ and, in special circumstances, 
this limit of time can be further prolonged. 

In order to lighten the burden of the taxes and mortgage interest payable 
by owners and tenants of farms. Parliament granted, by a haw dated 19 Octo¬ 
ber 1931, a sum of 30,000,000 crowns, to be distributed according to determ¬ 
ined principles. 

More than 135,000 farmers, that is, 67 per cent.-of all the farmers of the 
country, proved that they were entitled to receive a subsidy under the terms 
of this law. The sum of 30,000,000 crowns being insufficient to satisfy the 
demand, a law voted in 1932 increased the grant and in all about 42,000,000 
crowns were distributed. 

In addition to the formation of the crisis fund mentioned above, regulations 
were issued by which a postponement of payment was granted to owners of 
farms, to fishermen, to artisans, to shopkeepers and to day-labourers. As far 
as agriculture is concerned, the law prescribes that mortgages on agricultural 
properties in respect of which the interest or normal instalments of repayment 
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have been received, or a postponement has been obtained, cannot be converted 
into loans for a shorter period. 

A Law voted in April 1933 facilitated the conversion to loans at a lower 
rate of interest, of the loans granted by the mortgage credit companies. In 
order to render this conversion possible, and also for other purposes, a fund 
was set up in May 1933; when the total of the loans made out of this fund was 
at its maximum (September 1934) it amounted to about 150,000,000 crowns. 
Loans out of this fund can be granted to mortgage credit companies as well 
as to private traders and to commercial organisations in order to enable them 
to meet the difficulties that may arise in consequence of the application of the 
provisions of the law on the moratorium. 

Bx the law on conversion and by that on the fixing of rates of interest, 
both adopted on 16 December 1933, other measures were taken. The first 
of these laws facilitates the voluntary conversion of the bonds of credit asso¬ 
ciations at 4 % P er c ^nt. and 5 per cent, into new bonds at 4 per cent, and 
prescribes, in order to bring about the conversion, that no interest higher than 

4 per cent, shall be paid or received in the case of loans on the security of 
real property granted out of funds placed under public control or under the 
control of the authority that supervises the investment of trust funds or out 
of funds that are administered in conformity with the regulations for the in¬ 
vestment of the property of minors. 

The law’ on the fixing of rates of interest provides that no interest higher 
than 4 per cent, can he paid or received in respet of loans granted on the security 
of real property unless a special authorisation has been obtained and that no 
authorisation of this kind can be granted for a higher rate of interest than 

5 per cent, per annum for such loans. 

Under the terms of the law of December 1933 facilitating the conversion 
of the bonds of the credit associations, a total of about 800,000,000 crowns of 
bonds at 4 and 5 per cent, wast to have been converted into bonds at a lower 
rate of interest, and this represented about 25 per cent, of the total issue by 
all the credit companies of bonds at the said rates of interest. 

The conversion was not, however, carried out, the savings banks not con¬ 
sidering, in the Spring of 1935, that they could support it. 

After the measures for conversion had been presented. Law No. 126, of 
2i April 1936, on agricultural debts was approved. By this law 100,000,000 
crowns was made available for the conversion of old debts regarded as parti¬ 
cularly burdensome. 

The loans are granted on favourable conditions: freedom from payments 
up to 1 January 1942, and afterwards payment by instalments. The rate of 
interest is fixed at 1 y 2 per cent, for the first two years and at 4 % per cent, 
afterwards, to be paid, however, according to the economic conditions. 

To obtain the loan, it is necessary to be owner of a farm, acquired, as 
a rule, before 1 January 1933, and the debt must exceed the mortgage value 
of the property by at least 10 per cent. The loan cannot exceed 25 per cent, 
of the mortgage value of the property and must be guaranteed by a mortgage 
not exceeding 10 per cent, of the value of the property. 
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Owing mainly to the measures taken in favour of agriculture, the economic 
situation of the Danish farmers has improved of late. Also of great import¬ 
ance, however, lias been the fact that the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products, which was one of the principal causes of the crisis, has gradually 
given place to a certain rise. 


Norway. 

The Debts Commission estimated the agricultural mortgage indebtedness 
of the country in 1926 at 1,471,000,000 crowns, which corresponds to 32 per 
cent, of the value of the rural holdings. The total agricultural debts amount 
to 47.5 per cent, of the free market value of the farms. The Central Statis¬ 
tical Bureau has made an enquiry in typical regions of the country. The farms 
forming the subject of this investigation numbered 150,000, that is, half the. 
total number. Their aggregate indebtedness (lands and forests) amounts to 
45 per cent, of their value. The debts are for the most part mortgage debts 
(80 per cent.). The small holdings are, generally speaking, the most heavily 
burdened. 

It must be noted that, in recent years, the farms that have been forcibly 
sold by the creditor banks, have almost always been afterwards resold to their 
former owners or to relations of the former owners and that only a minority 
of farms is overburdened with debts. Thus nearly 50 per cent, of the total 
indebtedness affects only 20 per cent, of the farms. 

On 29 June 1934, a provisional law, No, 12, on the adjustment of the debts 
of farmers was promulgated in Norway. The fundamental provision of this 
law is the establishment of an agricultural credit bank formed of two sections, 
the section for the adjustment of debts and the section for the conversion of 
loans guaranteed by mortgages on farms (1). Each section has at its disposal 
a working capital formed out of State funds. 

The loans are granted for the voluntary or compulsory regulation of debts. 

Loans of the first kind may be granted to farmers who cannot, by other 
means, obtain a loan on reasonable terms, on condition that the loan should 
be utilised to negotiate an arrangement for the extinction of the existing debt. 
This condition is imposed with the object of enabling the applicant to keep 
possession of the property that he risks losing in the event of foreclosure or 
distraint. To put him into a position to fulfil his engagements after the ar¬ 
rangement above mentioned, the banks even grant loans for the acquisition of - 
farming requisites and for the repair of buildings, where that is necessary with 
a view to the scientihc farming of the holding. In the event that the applicant 
has occupied or occupies several independent holdings, the loan bank as a rule 
only assists him to keep a single holding. The loans granted for the voluntary 
adjustment of debts cannot exceed 15,000 crowns, and, further, they must not 


(1) In accordance with an amendment contained in a Law of 25 June 1936, conversion loans 
may also be granted for the redemption of debts not guaranteed by mortgages, 
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exceed 30 per cent, of the value of the farm as valued by a special committee. 
The loan once paid, the total mortgage debts and the remaining obligations of 
the applicant must not exceed a certain limit, so that he can be considered 
capable in the future of meeting his engagements. As a rule, the debt must not 
exceed the value of the applicant's real property by more than 20 per cent. 
The loans for the voluntary adjustment of debts will be guaranteed by a 
mortgage on the farm including the implements, the machines, the livestock, 
the crops and the manures which are on the farm and remain on it. 

In the event that a farmer has not been able to come to a voluntary 
arrangement on the basis of the prescriptions outlined above, the council of 
administration of the loan fund can authorise a compulsory arrangement for 
the reduction of debts. It is, however, necessary for the application of this 
measure that the arrangement proposed by the debtor should be equitable in 
the opinion of the council of administration and that the mortgage debt 
burdening the property of the debtor should not be larger than the probable 
selling price. If the amount of the mortgage debt exceeds the probable selling 
price, the administration of the loan bank must insist that a reduction of the 
debt shall be obtained. 

The section for the conversion of debts of \thich we have just spoken can 
only grant a loan in the event that, without such a loan, the farmer would 
lose his farm, or in order to give him the possibility of freeing himself from 
a mortgage debt on which the rate of interest is higher than he is in a pos¬ 
ition to pay. Loans of this kind cannot exceed 25,000 crowns and they must 
not represent more than 30 per cent, of the estimated value of the farm. The 
loan will be guaranteed by a mortgage on the land owned by the borrower, 
up to a limit of 80 per cent, of the estimated value. In cases in which a farmer 
is granted out of the fund both a conversion loan and a loan for the voluntary 
adjustment of his debts, the total amount of the two loans must not exceed 
15,000 crowns. 


Sweden . 


The Central Bureau of Statistics carried out in L933 an enquiry into the 
indebtedness of the farmers. The number of farmers whose position was inquired 
into was 368,655. It resulted from the inquiry that their distribution according 
to the percentage of indebtedness incurred to meet farming expenses was as 
follows: 
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The average of all the debts was 41.6 per cent, of the total assets. 
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The Statistical Yearbook of Sweden (i) publishes in addition the following 
figures on the aggregate mortgage debt of agriculture at the end of the years 
indicated: 


Percentage 

Year Crowns of the 

assessed value 

I913.2,287,330,008 47.6 

X9X8.. . . 2,782,065,091 36.8 

1922 ..4,359,882,914 46,0 

X928 4,850,288,521 47.4 

193 2.4,896,557,000 46.3 

X933 .. 5,000,935,000 49.O 

I934 5,O2I,X38,OO0 48.8 


As the crisis deepened, the State was obliged, in 1932, to grant a sum of 
15,000,000 crowns, partly for what are called " agreement loans ” and partly 
for what are called “ assistance loans. ” Parliament decided in X933 to grant 
such loans also during the period 1 July 1933 to 30 June 1934 and assigned 
for that purpose the sum of 10,000,000 crowns. In regard to the agreement 
loans it was laid down that the creditors who take part in the agreement may 
receive, in place of 60 per cent., as previously, 70 per cent, of their total claims. 
As to the assistance loans, according to the new provisions their amount was 
reduced to 750 crowns and they must be used primarily for the payment of 
debts other than those, relating to loans from the State loan fund for small 
holdings. 

In 1934, Parliament again voted 8,000,000 crowns to be used during the 
financial year 1934-35 for agreement loans and assistance loans. 

Lastly, for the special assistance of the indebted farmers, Royal Order No. 277 
was issued on 7 June 1935. It provides that for this purpose loans may be 
granted for the conclusion of agreements and, in the second place, for preventing 
the forced sale of the real property of the debtors or of their dead or live stock. 
The loans granted with a view to the conclusion of agreements cannot exceed 
the sum of 800 crowns. Loans granted in order to prevent forced sale cannot 
exceed 30 per cent, of the value of the real property of the debtor. During 
the first two years, the loans are free of interest; the rate of interest is after¬ 
wards fixed at 4 per cent. 

In general, the position of agriculture from the point of view of indebtedness 
has appreciably improved since 1933, owing to the favourable movement of agri¬ 
cultural prices and to the measures taken on behalf of agriculture by the State. 
The debts of the farmers, to commercial banks amounted, in fact, in March 1932, 
to 3x9,000,000 crowns and in August 1934 to .284,000,000 crowns. Moreover, 


(1) Statistik arsbok FOR sverioe, 23rd year, 1936. Central Bureau of Statistics of Sweden. 
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the number of bankruptcies amongst farmers, which numbered 846 in 1932, 
fell in 1933 to 574 and to 221 in the first half of 1934* 

A Royal Commission is now engaged in studying the problem of agricultural 
debts. 


Finland . 


During the crisis, agriculture suffered so much that the farms that for their 
working had had recourse to borrowed capital found themselves in a very difficult 
position. The proof of this was the number of forced sales, which was as follow s 
in the period 1931 to 1933: 


1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 • 
*934 • 
1933 • 


1,623 
2,526 
3,296 
2,651 


2,020 


The aggregate indebtedness of agriculture was estimated at the end of 1929 
at 5,920,000,000 Finland marks. Out of this sum, 1,135,000,000 marks, or only 
20 per cent., represented long term loans, while the remainder consisted of 
short term loans. This compelled the Government to contemplate in the first 
place the conversion of short-term debts into long-term debts. 

For this purpose (1), a law was voted in October 1931 concerning the 
reorganisation of the Rand Mortgage Bank (Afaank iinte istop a nki ), by which 
its capital w r as raised from 4,000,000 to 20,000,000 marks; of this sum, 8,000,000 
marks was subscribed by the Government, which was also authorised to guarantee 
the bonds issued by the Bank up to the amount of 200,000,000 marks. The 
hand Mortgage Bank could grant to distressed farmers mortgage loans up to 
70 per cent, of the value of their real property and up to 30 per cent, of the 
value of their personal property and of forests. It soon became clear, however, 
that satisfactory results could not be obtained unless these limits were consider¬ 
ably extended. Consequently, a new” law r on the consolidation of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness, dated 17 February 1933, authorised the Rand Mortgage 
Bank to grant loans up to 90 per cent, of the value of the farm and, in the 
event that the farm of an applicant for such a loan were forcibly sold by auction, 
to buy in the farm in question and to transfer it to the former owner or to 
his representatives. At the same time the capital of the Bank was raised to 
30,000,000 marks, of which 18,000,000 marks were subscribed by the Govern¬ 
ment; the guarantee of the Governement for bonds to be issued by the Bank 
was extended to 300,000,000 marks. 


(1) J. K. Konttinen, B. C. L., Councillor of llic Ministry of Agriculture: Measures for Combating 
the Agricultural* Depression in Finland. Helsinki, 193b. 
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The operations for the consolidation of agricultural debts, which had been 
begun in 1931, were continued up to the end of 1936. The hand Mortgage 
Bank began this work in October 1931, and the number of applications for loans 
received up to the beginning of 1936 was 18,493, of which 6,8x8, for a total 
sum of 459,400,000 marks, were approved. 

In 1934, a law, dated 10 January, authorised the Bank to extend its sphere 
of operations and to buy in the farms sold at any forced sale by auction. With 
certain exceptions it had, moreover, the right to pay the purchase price in the 
form of bonds guaranteed by the State at their nominal value, unless the cred¬ 
itors consented to leave the capital sum due to them as a permanent loan 
up to the end of 1935, at a fixed rate of interest bearing a reasonable propor¬ 
tion to the current rate of interest on deposits. The farm bought in by the 
Bank is, parity or wholly, either transferred against a mortgage guarantee to 
its previous owner, his wife or his relatives, if these persons are fit to assume 
this responsibility and have the intention to make of the farm their principal 
means of livelihood, or else taken over by the State for purposes of colonisation 
on payment of the same price as that at which the farm had been bought in 
by the Bank. 

From January 1934 to the beginning of 1936, the band Mortgage Bank 
bought in 2,360 properties at the price of 123,600,000 marks. 

By yet other measures, provision has been made for improving the situation 
of the indebted farmers. Thus a law voted in January 1930 on forestry under¬ 
takings enables the owners to obtain long-term credits on the security of their 
forests. 

A measure voted in February 1932 provided that an arrangement could be 
imposed by a majority of creditors on a dissentient minority. 

bastly, another law, voted in April 1932 and intended to remain in force 
up to the end of 1936, forbids the levying of distress on the agricultural imple¬ 
ments indispensable for the cultivation of the land. 

It must be said that latterly the position of the farmers has improved to 
such an extent that between 1932 and 1934 the average net return per hectare 
for the whole country increased from 474 to 528 marks and the return on 
the capital invested from 4.6 per cent, to 6.1 per cent. 

The index-number of the prices of animal products rose from 70 in 1934 
to 75 in 1935 and to 80 in February 1936 (1926-28 = 100). The price index 
of agricultural products was also 70 in 1934 and 75 in 1935, but 79 in February 
1936. 

The prices of forest products also show a tendency to increase. 

While the agricultural return rose between 1933 and 1935, the rates of inter¬ 
est fell, particularly to the advantage of the indebted farmers. In fact, while 
they had to pay at the beginning of the depression 8 to 12 per cent, interest 
on their debts, they can now obtain loans at from 5 to 7 per cent.; the State 
can even grant loans at lower rates of interest in special cases. 

{to be continued,). 


G. COSTANZO 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND POLICIES AFFECTING 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE WORLD ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

PHASES OF THE DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY IN AUSTRALIA 

(concluded) * 

IV. — First phase:. Resistance. 

We have previously noted that the Federal Government already before 
1929 was beginning to doubt whether the Australian tariff policy, which had 
become almost an article of faith among the bulk of the Australia people was 
not requiring some kind of investigation and revision, and whether tariffs should 
not be reduced, or at least whether any further rises should be checked. Not 
only in the sphere of tariff policy but also in various other spheres of Australian 
economic organisation doubts on the part of the Government were being expressed. 
The Government was actually defeated at the end of 1929 on the proposal to 
abolish the Federal Arbitration Court and to hand over industrial relations to 
the States. The ensuring election returned the Labour Opposition, which 
was pledged to uphold Australian standards of life by the traditional Australian 
methods of heavy tariffs and high wages, held to be means of preventing unem¬ 
ployment and a decrease in purchasing power of the people. It is therefore 
understandable that the first attempt to overcome the crisis should, coincident 
with its outbreak, involve a policy of resistance rather than of adjustment. 

One means of resistance however was also a means of overcoming one aspect 
of the crisis, A e., the tariff was one means of reducing the adverse balance of trade. 
The first changes in the tariff made by the new Government in November and 
December 1929 were of a more or less straightforward protective character. 
As however the crisis in the balance of payments developed in 1930, additional 
measures of import restriction of an emergencj 7 character were adopted. In 
April an emergency tariff was introduced which completely prohibited certain 
imports, rationed others and imposed a 50 per cent, surtax on the duty already 
obtaining on a third class. This measure primarily affected goods of a luxury 
character or -which were not regarded as indispensable, though certain kinds of 
agricultural machinery were affected. The measure was definitely asserted to 
be temporary and to meet an emergency which was expected to pass. 

As we have seen, however, the emergency had reached its gravest point by 
the middle of 1930, and consequently in the ensuing year further steps of the 
same character were taken. The July 1930 Budget imposed a new kind of 
duty called a “ primage ” duty which was in fact but a simple import duty 
of 2 y 2 per cent, ad valorem on all imports, with a few exceptions. At the same 


* For the first part of this article, see previous number of this Bulletin (January 1937}. 
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time a " sales-tax ” of anotlier 2 % per cent, was imposed on all goods, but a 
number of exceptions including most agricultural staples and a number of ho use- 
hold goods were made. I11 November 1930 the primage duty was increased 
to 4 per cent, whilst more tariff increases occurred on manufactured goods, 
many of them normally purchased by farmers. 

Two other factors, however, were working during the year to turn an unfav¬ 
ourable balance of trade into a favourable one, factors which in a sense were 
remedies provided by the crisis itself, namely the depreciation of the exchange 
and the falling ofi in internal income. At the end of 1929 Australia was effect- 
lively driven oil the gold standard. By March 1930 the rate of exchange was 
£106 6s. 3d. Australian to £100 sterling. The peculiar interaction of economic forces 
during the crisis is illustrated by the fact that whereas the depreciation of the 
exchange made imports more expensive and was one of the main influences re¬ 
ducing imports, at the same time it increased the burden of Australian debt. 
The drop in national income in 1930-31 could be reckoned at a further £80 
millions, and this too inevitably reduced imports. 

The decline in imports which thus resulted chiefly from the pure economic 
force of the crisis and only partly as a result of Government policy amounted 
to about £70 million, imports in 1930-31 equalling only £60.6 million as 
compared with £130.8 million in 1929-30 (1). Exports also however dropped 
very considerably, as a result of further heavy falls in the oversea prices 
of wheat and wool and in spite of the fact that the quantity of wheat 
exported more than doubled as a result of a record harvest. In 1929-30 ex¬ 
ports of merchandise and non-monetarv gold had equalled £100.1 million. 
In 1930-31 they fell again to £79.1 million. Exports thus exceeded imports by 
£18.7 million. This was not indeed sufficient to meet overseas interest obli¬ 
gation, apart from the short term obligations. During the year however 
another £10 millions of gold were exported leaving a deficit of some £4 million 
on current transactions including gold shipments. 

Thus so far as the control of imports was concerned policy and circumstances 
occasioned a necessary reduction. Neither policy however nor general circum¬ 
stances were favourable to an easy solution of the other major problems which 
have been indicated. 

The problem of Government finance which' resulted from* the crisis is of 
interest here principally in respect to the light it throws on the dominant tend¬ 
encies throughout the crisis both of policy and of the general situation. We 
cannot here indeed discuss the correctness or otherwise of various theories of 
public finance during a crisis, particularly the opposing views which hold, either 
that during times of depression Governments should make every effort to 
balance their budgets by cutting down expenditure or that Governments should 
endeavour to keep up economic activity by increased expenditure, even . if 
this leads to unbalanced budgets. Australia however has been of interest to 
practical producers and to theorists in that it has provided some sort of testing 


(r) British currency values. 
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ground for both theories, though, owing to the difference in circumstances in 
1932, as compared with 1930 and 1931, the result has been somewhat inconclusive* 
The Federal Fabour Government was indeed returned not explicitly on the second 
theory but on a programme which would, in the crisis conditions ruling, involve 
such a theory. 

The difficulties of the Government were already in February 1930 such 
that an appeal for credit in Fondon led the Bank of England to send out Sir 
Otto Niemayer to study the situation and advise the Australian Government. 
By the time he arrived, in July, the financial year had ended with the deficits 
mentioned above and short term internal and external indebtedness had mounted 
up. Sir Otto Niemayer r s advice -was straightforwardly deflationary. At a 
Premiers' Conference in Melbourne he painted a black picture, describing, 
current deficits and future obligations and attributing much of Australia's 
difficulties to the high level of costs as a result of tariff policy. The represent¬ 
atives of the seven governments then “ declared their fixed determination to 
balance their respective budgets. ” It should be noted that this policy was 
more acceptable to governments which represented parties which were in a 
minority in the Commonwealth Parliament than to the Federal Government 
itself. Indeed in July the Commonwealth Government, after having declared 
a deficit for 1929-30 then proposed to increase expenditure in 1930-31 by nearly 
£3 million. The New South Wales Government was later defeated on the 
programme of the conference, and the Fabour Government of Mr Fyons took 
its place, thereafter New South Wales becoming the centre of resistance to a 
deflationary policy. 

In spite therefore of the officially stated policy of deflation the gap between 
revenue and expenditure was allowed to continue to increase. By 31 De¬ 
cember 1930 the deficits of Commonwealth and States together for the half 
year amounted to £22.7 million, which has increased to £36.7 million in 
April 1931. Suggestions made at a conference of Prime Ministers in February 
1931 to reduce Government expenditure by £15 million over three years 
were rejected. The Federal Government treasurer put forward proposals to 
reduce the gold backing of the currency and to expand credit. This plan was 
prevented however by the Senate from being put into operation. The same 
tendency was even more evident in New South Wales, where a movement 
developed which favoured default on overseas interest rather than the reduction 
of expenditure, and which actually resulted in the State defaulting from March 
1931, the debt being, however, settled by the Federal Government. The finan¬ 
cial year finished with total budget deficits of £31 million whilst the floating 
debt had risen to £58.7 million. 

In some countries an inflationists financial policy involved in the sphere 
of production a complementary policy of restrictionism designed to maintain 
prices. In a country whose exports form an important part of the total produc¬ 
tion the success of such a policy depends on the country being able to influence 
world prices to a sufficient extent to make it worth while, or to be able to com¬ 
pensate for the loss of external trade in some other way. In this first period 
of crisis in which there was as yet no possibility of international agreement to 
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restrict supplies as a whole, Australia considered, undoubtedly correctly, that 
tlie conditions necessary for a policy of restrictionism were not lire,sent. It is 
interesting to note a distinction, which is often made by Australians, between 
the progress of Australian agriculture since the war and the progress of some 
of her competitors, particularly the North American, namely that the growth 
of Australian agriculture was less occasioned by the war than by natural econ¬ 
omic conditions which may be regarded as permanent, whereas the growth 
in some parts of North America was particularly due to war and post war con¬ 
ditions and the European decline, and would necessarily be checked as Europe 
recovered. Another argument which also was responsible for the lack of faith 
in restrictionism was that whereas, given world conditions, restrictionism would 
not succeed in appreciably improving the situation, it would effectively prejudice 
the recovery since the stocks held would burden the market at the first signs of 
recovery. Again, Australia's position as a debtor country precluded measures 
which would reduce her export trade. 

Be that as it may, it is important to note that Australia has held almost 
throughout to a policy of maintaining production and keeping carry-over at 
a minimum. Australian policy in this field has throughout been one of maintain¬ 
ing increasing supplies as much as nature would allow, in the hope that a large 
supply would offset the fall in price. The Governments of all periods favoured 
a policy of making up by various forms of relief the losses to the farmers 
made on an increased production rather than to pay probably equally large 
sums to farmers to restrict production. It was considerations such as these 
that led to the campaign encouraged by the Government to grow more wheat 
in 1930-31. The area under wheat rose from 15 million acres in the previous 
year to 18.2 millions. The .yield also was higher than normal, with the 
result that the crop increased enormously, from 127 million bushels to 214 
millions. 

Fanners had indeed been encouraged to believe that they would receive some 
kind of bounty or a guaranteed price, for the 1930-31 season. Though various 
schemes of this were put forward none were adopted, partly through oppos¬ 
ition to the technical features of the scheme and partly as a result of the 
financial stringency in 1931. It was only at the end of 1931 that plans were 
made for distributing something like £300,000 on the 1931-32 crop. In spite 
of the enormous increase in production the gross value of the crop in 1930-31 
was less than in the previous season. 

The wool clip similarly* was higher than in the pre-crisis years, though it 
fell by 2.4 per cent, compared with 1929-30. Prices fell down to the beginning 
of 1931 and the clip fetched £27.6 million as compared with £33.9 million 
in 1929-30, a decline of 18.4 per cent. The absence of a restrictionist policy is 
shown by the fact that in July 1931 only 47,000 bales remained unsold, out of 
a clip of 2,800,000 bales. Again, the 1931-32 clip was almost entirely disposed 
of by November 1932. It is interesting to note that in June 1931 a Wool 
Conference held at Melbourne adopted a fesolution to the effect that “ any 
scheme which has as its basis an arbitrary fixation of prices would not be in 
the general interests of the wool growing industry. ” 
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In spite of price falls exports of mutton and lamb and of butter increased 
considerably during the whole period of the crisis, compensating the falling off 
in frozen beef exports. 

The general situation of the farmer continued to worsen, particularly since 
costs obstinately refused to follow prices. Even by the middle of 1932 costs of 
wool were still estimated to average about 15.-3^. per lb., whilst the price m 1930- 
1931 had only averaged 8.36 pence per lb., and in 1931-32 8.46 pence per lb. 

Y. — Second phase: Compulsory adjustment. 

In the first half of 1931 a number of events occurred which indicated that 
adjustment to the crisis as opposed to resistance to it was beginning to be 
imposed by force of circumstances. The Federal Arbitration Court, which is 
the highest wage fixing authority in Australia (1), awarded reductions of wages 
amounting to 10 per cent, over a wide group of occupations, in which wages 
were governed by the cost of living. The court did not confine itself to adjust¬ 
ing wages according to statistical movements but took also into account facts 
such as the decline in national income, the growth of unemployment and the 
general worsening of the economic situation. This measure was the signal 
for a series of such reductions by the various State courts, throughout 1931 
and 1932, with the exception of New South Wales, where, as we have noted, 
resistance to adjustment of a deflationary kind was strongest. It lasted indeed 
until the removal from office of the Prime Minister in March 1932 by the State 
Governor. 

The second event was the fixing of the exchange rate at the low level of 
£Ai30 to £100 sterling at the end of January 1931. This again was a measure 
imposed by circumstances, and not the result of a clearly thought-out policyx 
In October 1930 the rate had been “ pegged by the Commonwealth Bank 
at 9 per cent, discount. But as the demand for sterling grew, the pressure on 
the exchanges increased, and an " outside ” market in sterling began to develop. 
At the beginning of January 1931 the Bank of New South Wales began buying 
at 15 per cent, discount. Even this did not stop the fall on the outside market 
and in the course of three weeks the official rate was then changed to 18, 25 and 
finally 30 per cent, discount, where it remained until after Great Britain had 
left the gold standard. 

Thirdly, it had become quite clear that, for the time being at least, there 
was no further possibility' of raising loans in London. The Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, who was in London attending the 1931 Imperial Conference 
and who at the same time was prospecting for loans, was unable to overcome 
the distrust in the financial soundness of Australia, nor, in view of the inflationary- 
programmes being put forward in Australia, could he persuade London that 
the necessary efforts were likely to be made to put Australia on a sound 
financial basis. Help therefore from this side was not to be expected. 


(1) The court lias iurisdiction however only in cases of national awards or inter-state disputes. 
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A similar attitude of distrust on the part of the Australian banks was 
manifested at the end of 1930 and again in April 1931. A statement was made 
at the end of 1930 b} r a meeting of the Banks, called by the Commonwealth 
Bank, to the effect that " unless effective steps are immediately taken by the 
Governments of Australia to balance their budgets and reduce costs, the time 
is coming when banks and other financial institutions will be unable to assist 
the Governments to meet salaries, wages and other commitments except at the 
expense of widening the gap already in existence between the costs and the 
returns from Australian industries. " It protested that if Government demands 
on the banks continued they would be obliged more drastically to cut down 
credit to producers. f< The banks are unable to accept such a policy as sound, 
and can accept no responsibility for the consequences which must inevitably 
follow unless there is drastic curtailment of Government expenditure and an 
active co-operation by Governments in the reduction of costs. " In April 1931 
a further warning was made by the banks in the light of the deficits which 
were visible, pointing out the further growth of financing by Treasury Bills. 

These circumstances indicate the background of pressure out of which mater¬ 
ialised the so-called Premiers' Plan '' of 1931, which manifested the practical 
acceptance on the part of all Governments—other than that of New South 
Wales—of the necessity of a deflationary policy. The plan itself was based 
on a report prepared by a number of economists and financial authorities and 
discussed at a Premiers' Conference beginning in May 1931 and lasting for 
three weeks. 

Since this plan embodied the most important measures of policy during the 
next three years, it is well to describe it in.detail. According to the report 
embodying the plan, national income had fallen by £200 million; and Govern¬ 
ment finance had suffered in consequence. Deficits of the seven Governments 
were expected to amount to £31 million for the financial year 1930-31. Deficits 
had hitherto been met by bank overdrafts. The Commonwealth Bank had 
notified the Government that the limit to that process had been readied. The 
Governments were threatened with being unable to meet their obligations - In¬ 
terest salaries, etc. 

“ The Conference has, therefore, adopted a plan which combines all possible 
remedies in such a way that the burden falls as equally as possible on everyone, 
and no considerable section of the people is left in a privileged position. " 
The plan included, in summary: 

(a) A reduction of 20 per cent, in all adjustable Government expenditure. 

(h) Conversion of the internal debts of the Governments on the basis 
of a 22 y 2 per cent, reduction of interest. 

(c) The securing of additional revenue by taxation. 

(d) A reduction of bank and savings bank rates of interest in deposits 
and advances. 

(e) Relief in respect of mortgages. 

These measures were estimated for 1931-32 to reduce expenditure by £12 
million, to increase Federal taxation by £7.5 million, to reduce the interest 
burden on the budgets by £5.5 million. " The combined effect will be to re- 
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clnce the estimated total deficits for 1931-32 from £40 million to only £15 
million. ” 

“ These very substantial reductions will go far to restore confidence both 
at home and abroad. This restoration of confidence, with the indirect effects 
of the fall in the rate of interest, may be expected to restore revenue, even to 
some extent in 1931-32, and substantially in the years following. A rise in world 
prices for our exports would accelerate the upward movement, and this rise may 
reasonably be expected within the next two years.... 

“ With this prospect, and confidence restored, there would be no difficulty 
in borrowing temporarily to meet the deficits as substantially reduced. 

“ The deficit includes £10.6 million additional charge on overseas interest 
and external payments on account of exchange. If the exchange rate falls, 
there will be a corresponding decline in the deficit. On the other hand, if the 
present exchange rate is maintained its full effect in keeping up local prices and 
incomes will have a beneficial effect on Government revenues. 5> 

Thus the plan, which consisted in reducing Government deficits, expected 
this to have an effect primarily on confidence, which would enable necessary 
borrowings to be maintained. By endeavouring to encourage a policy of cost 
reduction, and with the aid of the beneficial effects of the exchange and of a 
rise in external prices, the Governments hoped that the major features of the 
crisis would have disappeared. The plan itself therefore was deflationary, but 
based its prospects of success on external factors which v T ould lessen the severity 
of such deflation. Broadly, as the sequel w r ill show, the recovery did occur in 
in this manner. Governments did reduce their deficits, but short term borrow¬ 
ings actually increased, the action of the exchange caused a more favourable 
movement in prices, and eventually world prices themselves began to rise with 
favourable results on the Australian economy. 

The possibilities of applying this plan were increased by the return, at the 
general elections in December, of a new 7 Federal Government, under Mr. Dyons, 
the leader of the United Australia Part} 7 which w T as pledged not only to apply 
the Premiers' Plan in full but to carry out that revision of the tariff which already 
in 1929 had been show r n to be necessary, tariff revision and reduction thus being 
recognised as part of the process of reducing costs of production in agiiculture.* 

VI. — Conditions and policies after the initiation 
of the Premiers' plan. 

Thus already by the end of 1931, Australia appeared to be well on the 
way to the solution of that part of the problem, brought by the crisis, which was 
of a financial character. This could not however mean an immediate and wide¬ 
spread recovery in internal economic conditions. The conditions necessary to 
financial recovery were not directly compatible with the wider economic recovery. 
Indeed it can be asserted that the opposite w r as the case, that retrenchment of 
Government expenditure would at least temporarily worsen the situation. 
Again, the exchange depreciation, valuable as it was in restoring the necessary 
active balance of trade was, at the same time, by diminishing imports, bound 
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to reduce industrial and distributing activity. Tims It was that industrial 
unemployment continued to rise alter the initiation of all the policies of wage 
reduction, Governmental economy and exchange depreciation. The percent¬ 
age of the members of trade unions unemployed had risen from xr per cent. 
In XQ2Q to iq. 3 per cent, in 1930. In the first quarter of 1931 it had risen 
again to 25 per cent, and by the third quarter of 1931, to 28.3 per cent. It 
was not until the third quarter of 1932 that the tendency was reversed, the per¬ 
centage falling from 30.0 per cent., the maximum reached in the second quarter 
of 1932, to 29.6 per cent. Thereafter the fall continued regularly down to the 
present. 

Again, though the reduction in costs throughout the country was likely 
to improve the situation of the farmer, without the repercussions from the 
decline in purchasing power having as serious an effect as in industry, which is 
entirely dependent on the home market, conditions in the overseas world, far 
from showing a tendency to improve, were, throughout 1931, steadily worsening. 
1931 was the year of banking and currency collapses in Europe and in the 
East, in fact in all Australian markets. After a series of banking failures on the 
European continent and after the British financial structure began to appear to 
be shaken, Great Britain abandoned the gold standard; and was followed by a 
whole series of countries which depended to a large degree on the British market, 
or which washed to maintain their competitive capacity on other markets to 
which British countries were exporters. Those few countries which did not 
abandon the gold standard intensified their protective policy and in some cases 
adopted systems of exchange control which enabled them to discriminate in favour 
of “ good customer ” countries or against “ bad customer ” countries. Australia, 
whose currency was already depreciated with respect to sterling by 30 per cent., 
did not want a return to parity, and consequently in December 1931 adopted the 
rate of £Ai25 to £100. This, it should be noticed, involved an increase 
in the discount on gold, a fact which contributed subsequently both to the 
strained relations between Australia and the gold countries and towards the intensi¬ 
fication of the system of Imperial Preference to which Australia had already sub¬ 
scribed since the war. In January 1932 the price of Australian wool warn 9.4 
pence per pound in Australian currency, 7.5 pence per pound in sterling and 
5.3 pence per pound in gold. If Australian goods were cheap to the countries 
of the “ gold bloc ” their goods -were expensive to Australia. It is small wonder 
that Australia was the subject of special import duties and regulations by Euro¬ 
pean countries in the very years in which it was emerging from the depression. 

The chief point however with which we are here concerned is that in spite 
of certain favourable tendencies and of a policy of adjustment to the crisis, 
internal economic recovery was likely to be delayed owing to the worsening of 
the situation in overseas markets and a diminution in the purchasing power of 
European countries whether through exchange depreciation or protective measures. 

Before the end of the fiscal year 1931-1932 it had become clear that the 
problem of the balance of trade had been solved. The year ended with a fav¬ 
ourable visible balance (excluding monetary gold) of £35 million sterling. 
Some £5 million sterling monetary gold were exported, giving a total favour- 
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able balance of £40 million much more than sufficient to pay overseas interest, 
and making possible the building up once more of London reserves necessary 
to meet the requirements of small harvest years. Still measured in sterling, 
merchandise exports declined from £76.5 million to £75.5 million but im¬ 
ports declined from £60 million to £44.11 million. 

The effects of the exchange rate can be seen particularly clearly from the 
following figures of exports and imports (including all gold) expressed in British 
currency values and in Australian currency values. 


Year 

Total 

imports 

Total exports 

Balance 

£ million 

£ A million 

£ million 

£ A million 

l 

£ million 

£ A million 

1929-3° - 

I3 1 - 1 

131*1 

125.1 

125.1 


i 

6.0 

— 6.0 

I9303 1 . 

68.8 

6l.o 

IO4.9 

S9-3 

+ 

36.1 

+ 28.3 

I93r~3 2 . 

57.0 

44-7 

I 0 S .4 

85.3 

4 - 

50.6 

+ 4°-6 


Thus in both years 1930-31 and 1931-32 when, as we have seen, the trade 
balance became active, total imports declined, measured in both sterling and Au- 
tralian currency, but in each year more heavily in terms of sterling. On the 
other hand, whilst total exports, measured in sterling, somewhat declined in 
both these years, they actually rose in 1931-32, measured in Australian currency, 
for the first time since the outbreak of the crisis. The increase was indeed 
small but the signifiance lies in the tendency and the additional currency made 
available to exporters. It will be noted that in 1931-32 Australia received an 
additional £23.1 million through the depreciation of the exchange. 

The exchange depreciation did not cause a durable price rise in the principal 
agricultural export products of Australia, though these had shown a favourable 
tendency at the end of 1931. Rather, it is important to note, the depreciation 
prevented the steep fall of prices on the -world market being transmitted to Aus¬ 
tralia. Thus average prices of greasy wool expressed in Australian currency, in 
sterling and in gold moved as follows: 


1929- 30 

1930- 31 

I 93 I ”3 2 

1932-33 


Australian 
currency 
Pence per lb. 

Steilins?* 
Pence per lb. 

Gold 

Pence per lb. 

. IO.29 

IO.29 

IO.29 

8,36 

6 96 

6.96 

8.46 

6.69 

5.IO 

S.72 

6.98 

4.84 


Thus whereas prices in Australian currency somewhat rose, prices were still 
falling in sterling and gold, most heavily of course in the latter. Again, wheat 
prices rose from an average of 2s. 5 */ 4 d. per bushel in 1930-31 to 3s. 0 in 
I 93 I “32. Whereas sterling prices also rose somewhat as a consequence of the 
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abandonment of the gold standard by Britain, gold prices continued their pre¬ 
cipitous decline. 

The solution of the internal agricultural problem still depended fundament¬ 
ally on a better relationship between prices and costs. So long as prices re¬ 
mained at the 1931 and 1932 levels hope could chiefly be expected from cost 
reductions. 

The process of cost reduction which had been shown both in theory and prac¬ 
tice to be so necessary was accentuated with the application of the Premiers" 
Plan. Wages, as we have seen were being reduced throughout 1931 and 1932. 
In the same period certain adjustments were made in other directions tending 
to reduce the burden of transport and marketing costs. In various States reduc¬ 
tions were made in railway freights. The clauses in the Premiers’ Plan re¬ 
lating to interest rates occasioned appreciable relief to farmers, whilst in some 
States moratoria and other forms of debt relief were granted by legislation. 
In accordance with this general tendency was the removal or reduction of a num¬ 
ber of the special tariff provisions which had been introduced under the pressure 
of the crisis in 1930 and 1931. Beginning in February 1932 and continuing 
in August and September of the same year, and subsequently, a number of articles 
on the lists affected by prohibitions, primage duty and surtax were exempted. 
One part of the declared programme of the new Goverment which came into 
office at the end of 1931 was a substantial reduction and revision of the tariff, 
and a start was indeed made in this direction. But before this movement went 
very far tariff policy became dominated—as in the rest of the world—by 
another purpose. The aim of cost reduction through tariff revision became 
secondary to the aim of securing an assured export market through tariff bar¬ 
gaining. The Ottawa Agreements of August 1932 resulted in an intensification 
by Australia of the policy of British Imperial Preference which it had pursued 
since the foundation of the Commonwealth. In return for concessions offered 
by the United Kingdom Australia increased the tariff preference on a long list of 
goods — not however by reducing the British Preferential tariff, but by increas¬ 
ing the General tariff affecting goods of non-British origin. Tariff and trade 
policy in the period succeeding the Ottawa tariff did not follow very clear 
lines. Reductions in the general tariff which were proposed during 1932 and 
1933 were not finally made effective until the end of 1933. On the other hand 
the policy of protecting particular industries both against British and foreign 
competition continued, particularly in the case of cotton textiles. On the 
whole, however, the tariff began to show by 1933 a slight downward movement (1). 
But the most consistent feature was the preference given to the United 
Kingdom producer over foreign rivals. In a number of cases the preference on 
individual items was increased. One of the most interesting [examples of prefer¬ 
ence -was the Exchange Adjustment Act which resulted from an enquiry of the 
Tariff Board into the protective effects of the exchange rate. The Board expres¬ 
sed the view that “ The exchange... has increased the protection afforded local 


(1) Crawford. The Tariff Level Indices. The Economic Record 1934. 
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industry well above the rates which must have been considered reasonable 
when adopted by Parliament. (1) 

The Act, assented to in December 1933 provided however for certain down¬ 
ward adjustments of duties only in the case of goods to which the British 
Preferential tariff applied. The reductions were to vary according to the ex¬ 
tent of the depreciation. These various forms of discrimination against foreign 
countries as -well as the application of a number of dumping duties, undoubtedly 
were partly responsible for a number of retaliatory measures taken by some Eu¬ 
ropean countries during 1934 and subsequently. As the events of 1936 show, 
Australia has not yet emerged from the period of tariff disputes (2), which have 
particularly characterised the depression. 

The progress towards the solution of the external problems which has been 
noted and the prospects of restoration of sounder internal conditions tended 
to make more appropriate an agricultural policy which helped to tide farmers 
over the crisis, rather than a fundamental re-organisation. This was parti¬ 
cularly the case as regards the second most important branch of agriculture — 
wheat growing. Thus, side by side with the other forms of relief granted, bount¬ 
ies were given in 1931-32 and 1932-33 amounting to £3,414,000 in the former 
year and £2,000,000 in the latter year. In 1931-32 the bounty was given on 
wheat sold, and in 1932-33 on the area cultivated. These measures were not 
designed to secure an increase in production. The area under wheat indeed 
declined from 1S.1 million acres in 1930-31 to 14.7 million in 1931-32 and to 
15.7 million in 1932-33, In this latter year however the harvest was as large 
as in 1930-31, 213 million bushels. Proposals which were put forward in 1933 
to adopt a plan for wheat growers which had been in operation for some years 
in other less important branches of agriculture, a plan which consisted in 
maintaining home prices above the w r orld prices (in this case through a compulsory 
pool) was not adopted. Again in 1934 a Royal Commission on wheat recom¬ 
mended the plan as wall as assistance by bounty. For the 1934-35 season 
however the Government only adopted the bounty system, which again differed 
from the preceding scheme, in that a certain part of the total was allotted 
according to wheat sold, another part according to acreage grown and a smaller 
part to be distributed to farmers in special need. The total sum for the season 
amounted to about £4 million. Thus during the crisis and depression period 
propert he policy pursued was essentially one of relief rather than putting wheat 
farming on a new basis. Wheat farming remained however the most unprofit¬ 
able branch of Australian agriculture. 

As a result of the application of the Patterson Plan for butter—which in¬ 
cluded a bounty on exports raised by a levy on butter producers—the price of 
which was kept up by a tariff, both production and exports increased. Since 


(1) Report on “The Adjustment of Protective Duties to compensate for the effects of Exchange 
and Primage, ” 1933. 

(2 1 ! These lines were written before the Japanese-Australian agreement was reached in 
December 1936. 
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however the internal market is limited, production increasingly exceeded 
home demand and exports increased, thus making necessary heavier levies. 
Whereas in 1925-26 exports were only about 28 per cent, of production, in 1928-29 
they were about 35 per cent, and in 1933-34 about 53 per cent., which made the 
scheme financially very difficult to work. On the other hand if exports were 
not kept up, the surplus supplies could lead to a very heavy fall in the home 
price. A new scheme which was started in 1934 sought to maintain a fixed 
scale of prices and to control exports. 

An embargo on sugar imports has been in operation since 1924. The 
Queensland Government has complete control of all sugar grown in Australia 
and is able to fix a high Australian price, much above the world price. Pro¬ 
duction, as in the case of butter, has increased beyond domestic needs. The 
low T export price of recent years brought the Australian industry into difficulty. 
Schemes to limit production have not been entirely successful and since the basis 
of the present control is being continued until 1941, under the Sugar Agreement 
Act of 1935, a final solution seems to depend on better export prices. 

Among other agricultural products which were assisted by bounty or other¬ 
wise may be mentioned cotton, fruits, wines and flax. Assistance to agriculture 
in a direct form is neither peculiarly Australian nor a result of the crisis, and 
since we are here concerned mainly with the particular reactions of Australia 
as a result of the world crisis, it is sufficient that the assistance given in these 
directions should be mentioned (1). 

We have noted above that the “ Premiers’ Plan ” predicted an eventual 
rise in the overseas price of Australia’s export products, a rise which was 
necessary to the success of the plan. In 1932-33 however wheat prices actually 
declined slightly compared with the previous year, and another decline took 
place in 1933-34. In 1932-33, however, wool prices rose in sterling and a 
fortiori in Australian currency, but in 1933-34 they rose in Australian currency 
in sterling and in gold substantially—to 15.84 pence, 12.65 pence and 8.19 
pence per lb. respectively. This improvement reflected the growing economic 
recovery in the world. As a result, in spite of a somewhat smaller clip in 
1933-34 compared with the previous year the value of wool exports rose to 
£57 million compared with £36.4 million in 1932-33 and £32.1 million in 
1931-32, v 

As a result of the various factors which we have outlined the years 1933 
and 1934 saw a marked recovery in the internal economic situation. The Budget 
position of the Commonwealth and the States showed a definite improvement. 
The Commonwealth Budget showed surpluses in each of the three years, 
I 93 I **3 2 to 1933-34, amounting altogether to over £6 million. Between 
I 93°~3 I a *id 1933-34 Commonwealth receipts increased from £69.6 million to 


(1) As regards policy with respect,to meat which is chiefly governed by the Ottawa and post- 
Ottawa Agreements with the United Kingdom, reference should be made to the articles in the Bulletin 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology for October and November 1935, by C. Hubback and J. K, 
Montgomery, 
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£73.9 million whilst expenditure decreased from £80 million to £72.6. The 
most important factor in reducing expenditure was the suspension of Austral¬ 
ia's war debt payments to the United Kingdom, which amounted to about £5 
million per annum. During 1933 and 1934 th$ Commonwealth was able to save 
over £2 million sterling per annum as a result of conversions on the London 
market of loans amounting to £146 million. These conversions were a tribute 
to the growing confidence in Australia's economic situation. On the other 
hand. State finance continued to show deficits, but these were much reduced. 
Thus total State deficits fell from £20.8 million in 1931-32 to £8.0 million in 
1932-33 and £6.8 millions in 1933-34. The improvement was almost entirely 
due to the reconstruction of the finances of New South Wales, where the deficit 
fell from £14.2 million in 1931-32 to £3.6 million in 1932-33 and £3.3 million 
in 1933-34. This tremendous decrease undoubtedly gave an important fillip 
to confidence both in Australia itself and in London. 

Share markets provided a good index of the extent to which confidence was 
revived by the successful coping with the foreign trade-balance position, and 
with the budget position and by the improvement in wool prices and reductions 
in interest rates. The index of the shares of manufacturing and distributing 
companies quoted on the Sydney Stock Exchange rose from 72.3 in September 
1931 to 114.4 in January 1933 and 139.3 in December 1933. In December 1933 
the index of the prices of the shares of 5 large pastoral and finance companies 
averaged 145.6 compared with 75.2 in September 1931. Similar improvement 
was noted in other groups, the total index for 75 companies averaging 132.4 in 
December 1933 compared with 74.4 in September 1931. 

In the banking sphere, bank clearings and savings bank deposits in¬ 
creased. The proportion of advances to deposits which had increased after 
1928 began in 1932 to decrease, indicating a diminished need for bank accom¬ 
modation. Again, profits of trading banks improved. 

Another index of the improvement of the general internal position was that 
in 1932-33 the value of imports rose for the first time since the outbreak of the 
crisis. Imports (excluding gold) rose from £44.1 million to £56.9 million. In 
subsequent years imports continued to rise. 

In the third quarter of 1932 unemployment showed a decrease which 
continued throughout the succeeding years. In June 1933 the Federal Arbi¬ 
tration Court restored the cuts which had been made in wage rates in certain 
industries in 1931 giving thus the signal for further wage increases in general* 

In 1932-33 the value of production rose, after it had fallen steeply during 
four years of crisis. In 1933-34 the rise was larger than in the previous year 
owing to the large advance in wool prices. The figures of total production 
reflect well the process of depression and recovery: 

£ million 


1928- 29. 447.8 

1929- 30.389.5 

*93°"3* .. 3x9.6 

*93*‘3^.*.3050 

*932-33 ..318.2 

*933-34 .*. 355 4 
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Conclusion. 

By 1934 Australia still liad a long way to go before arriving at the degree 
of economic well-being which obtained before 1929. Nevertheless it can be 
asserted that Australia had made much progress towards adjusting itself to 
changed world conditions. What we have termed the external or trade problem 
was solved chiefly by the force majeure of the crisis which imposed the depre¬ 
ciation of the currency and the diminution of imports. On the other hand the 
internal problem was being brought under control before the rise in the price 
of wool itself tended to consolidate the progress which had been made. A return 
to the prosperity -which reigned before the crisis, however, was not to be expected 
until world conditions returned to normal. For Australia this meant until 
export prices rose and the international flow of capital w T as resumed. In spite 
of the improvement in prices compared wdth the trough of the crisis they remained 
substantially below the pre-crisis level. European tariff barriers and monetary 
conditions have hit both wheat and wool, and the gains in Eastern markets 
have not been sufficient to offset the losses elsewhere. In 1934-35 wheat export 
prices in Australia averaged 3s. per bushel compared with 5s. 6 d. in 1927-28. 

Prices of wool in the grease fell in 1934-35 and averaged 9.75 pence per lb. 
compared wdth 19.50 pence per lb. in 1927-28. Increases in production could 
hardly compensate for such declines. Australia is one of the many countries 
whose main hopes must lie in an eventual resumption of full international 
economic intercourse. 


A. Emanuel. 
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Vyrobn! fodminky, organisace a vysledky zkmhdklsky cii zAvonCr v Oesko- 
SLOVENSKU (Conditions of production, organisation and results of farms in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia). Average 1926-30, published by the Institute of Farm Accountancy and of 
Rural Economy of Czechoslovakia, Director Prof. Ing. Dr. Vladislav Brdlik, Prague 
1935 . 

[This volume contains the result of studies based on the figures relating to the 
production and the profitableness of Czechoslovakian agriculture during the period 
included between 1926 and 1930. These figures have been collected in the course of 
the second special enquiry undertaken in 1931 which extended to 3,044 farms distrib¬ 
uted over the whole territory of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. It has been the endeav¬ 
our of the Institute to determine how far the results obtained [are representative of 
the whole of the farms of the country. In making the enquiry reliance was placed in 
part on the principles of the representative method and in part on the monographic 
method. It appeared that the cultivated area of the farms under survey is larger 
than the average (the groups of farms of more than 100 hectares of the beet-growing 
regions being left out of count); that the area under arable cultivation is also higher 
than the average; that the area reserved for grassland, and in particular that occupied 
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by the grazing lands, is very limited; that the crops giving a high return (sugar-beet, 
wheat and barley) take an important place; that the crops giving smaller returns (rye, 
oats, potatoes) are much less widely represented; in other words that the proportion 
of the gross yield directed to the market is in the case of the farms in question above 
the average. These farms furthermore possess larger numbers of live stock than are 
owned by the Czechoslovakian farms taken as a whole. At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that the figures of the agricultural census are not always exact, the num¬ 
bers of stock shown are incomplete. There is a significance to be noted in the difference, 
between the fundamental characteristics of the farms under survey by [the Institute 
and those of the country as a whole. It has been possible, however, by analysis to 
determine the nature and extent of the variations of the main characteristics and the 
conclusion is reached that these variations cannot minimise the use that may be made 
of the results x>f the enquiry when it is proposed to arrive at scientific and practical 
results, and in particular when certain tendencies are the object of study. 

In addition to the introduction and to the analysis of the representative value 
of the results of the enquiry, there are a series of tables divided into two parts, relating 
the one to the characteristics of the organisation and the second to the results of the 
farm. 

The tables contain the results of the groups of farms of less than 2, of 2 to 5, 
of 5 to 10, of 10 to 20, of 20 to 50, of 50 to 100 and of more than 100 hectares 
as well as of the two intermediary groups of 5 to 20 and of 20 to 100 hectares. The 
farms of each region have been divided into size groups. The regions of Czechoslovakia 
differ in natural, economic and cropping conditions; those of the West (Bohemia, Mo¬ 
ravia, Silesia) have attained a high degree of economic and cropping development, 
and the agriculture in these regions is intensive in character. The Rastem regions 
(Slovakia and Sub-carpathian Russia) are less advanced, and the farming there prac¬ 
tised is extensive. The distribution of the farms under survey over the whole of the 
territory of Czechoslovakia is shown by a map. The introduction and conclusions 
are summarised in German and in French; the headings and text of the tables are 
translated into German and French]. 


J. D. 


WEISS, Dr. Leonhard: Die Abmeierung. Hans Buske Verlag, Lezipig (1936). Wiirz- 
burger Staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Relhe B, Heft 4. 

[By Abmeienmg is understood In the new German peasant legislation the measures 
taken as a whole which make it possible to deprive a Bauer or owner of a hereditary 
family farm of the right to administer and to utilise his property, and even, if need be, 
to deprive him of his rights of ownership in his farm. These measures may be tempor¬ 
ary or definitive in character, and will come into effect through the loss, on the part 
of the Bauer , either of his honourable character or of his vocational capacity and skill. 
The word itself, as well as the conception of farm ownership on which is based the institution 
of the Abmeierung , is not an innovation; both word and idea go back to the ancient 
Germanic conception of right in land, according to which the soil belongs to the com¬ 
munity and was distributed only among the families which formed part of the com¬ 
munity and who had responsibilities in respect of it. In the interest of the community 
it was inadmissible that anyone should have a share in the holding of the land whose 
reputation or capacity was at fault. Under differing forms, partly legal, partly cus¬ 
tomary, explained in detail by the author, the institution of the Abmeierung was mhfii- 
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tallied all through the centuries even after the soil had in part become the property 
of the feudal lords. The Abmeiertmg naturally was not applicable to farmers who 
remained free owners of their farms, but these took care to maintain their own credit 
and to keep their land well farmed without the necessity for any measures of coercion. 
Changes come with the 19th century only, when the farms held under the feudal system 
were transformed into free peasant or famity holdings. Undoubtedly in the greater 
number of the German States new laws were enacted which related especially to the 
liberated farms and also at times to the free farms of former times, particularly in con¬ 
nection with the choice of the principal heir ( Anerbe ). But in general the institution, 
of the Abmeierung had lost all real importance and it was only after the great war 
that some timid attempts at legislation were made in favour of a reorganisation of the 
right in land, but without practical outcome. National socialism sees in the peasantry, 
the fount of the blood of the German people. As such it must be maintained sound 
and strong. Legislation gives the peasant a privileged position. The principal heir 
inherits the hereditary peasant property in its entirety, it may not be burdened with 
mortgages or debts and forced sales are, in principal, prohibited. On other hand, the 
possibility of the Abmeierung safeguards the interests of creditors, since the Batter who 
does not fulfil his engagements knows that he is threatened with loss of the right of 
administration and use of his property and even with the loss of the right of ownership 
on his farm. In the case of Abmeierung the administration and usufruct of the farm 
pass to the other spouse or to the principal heir on condition that these persons possess 
the requisite capacity and qualifications for farming the land. If on the other hand there 
is no spouse or principal heir possessing these qualifications, the tribunal ( Anerbenge - 
richt) may transfer the ownership of the farm to another person proposed by the Chief 
of the peasantry who, if possible, should be a relative of the ex-owner. Provisions 
exist in the law which may modify the rigid application of the legal prescriptions. Thus, 
when the case is one of temporary deprivation of the right, the farmer re-enters on his 
rights after the period fixed and keeps the power of bequest. The dispossessed farmer 
retains the capital which he may possess apart from the hereditary family estate, but 
he also remains liable for his debts in so far as they do not burden this estate. The 
law does not expressly recognise an obligation on the part of the new owner to make 
provision for the maintenance of the former owner, but the tribunal may, if need Ik*, 
take a decision in this sense. The basis of the Abmeierung is constituted by the law 
on peasant succession right (Reichserbhofgesetz) and by the regulations for its application. 
It is enforced by the tribunal (Anerbengericht) of the district in which the farm is situ¬ 
ated. 

The institution of the Abmeierung— writes the author-is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the present form of peasant right in land. From the economic standpoint, 
it replaces the former possibilities of forced sale, but, in addition to its economic 
function, the Abmeierung also safeguards the vocational honour of the peasant farmer 
class.] 


A. L. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS (continued) (i) 

C , — Countries oe Central and Eastern Europe. 

Bulgaria. 

The depression has shown itself in this country since 1930, beginning 
precisely at the moment when agricnltnral economy was making its first steps 
towards modernisation. 

To form an idea of agricultural conditions, it must be recalled that in Bul¬ 
garia property is greatly split up, that each farmer is the owner of land that 
he cultivates with the aid of his family, that the holdings have an area of 
from 5 to 10 hectares, and that the peasant, who is greatly attached to trad¬ 
ition and unwilling to admit innovations, does not jiossess the necessary re¬ 
sources for earning out improvements or increasing his equipment. 

Now, while it is true that a long time ago a vast network of co-operative 
credit societies, supported by institutions controlled and encouraged by the State* 
was set up to supply the financial needs of the peasant-landowners, this co¬ 
operative action, extended afterwards to production, to purchase, to sale, etc., 
has not been sufficiently effective to raise agriculture to a higher level (2). 

The year 1930 marks the beginning of a very pronounced fall in the prices 
of products of the soil and of animal products, which made it impossible for 
the farmer to pay his debts and liis taxes, while his debts steadily increased 
through the accumulation of interest. 

The serious distress of the agricultural population gave rise to two prob¬ 
lems urgently requiring solution, viz.: 

1. To help the excessively indebted farmers; 

2. To transform agriculture and thereby to render it more remunerative. 

The new government that came into power in May 1934, in fact, set be¬ 
fore itself the following tasks: 

1. To grant a large measure of protection to the principal branches of 
agricultural production; 

2. To assure more numerous and more leliable outlets for agricultural 
products; 

3. To provide cheaper and more accessible credit, particularly to the 
rural population. 


(1) See the issues of January and February 1037 of this Bulletin. 

(2) For the work of the rural co-operative societies (credit societies, tobacco-growing Societies, irrig¬ 

ation societies, vine-growing and wine-maldng societies, and forestry workers societies) on behalf Of 
the Bulgarian farmers, see the Annual Reports of the Agricultural and Cn-nrwja+iw* /vf 
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The first endeavour of the Government was to raise the prices of the 
principal products. 

With this object, a system of monopoly was introduced at the beginning 
of 1934 for wheat, meslin and rye, with a view to guaranteeing to the producers 
higher prices for cereals than the world market prices. The exclusive right 
to purchase wheat, meslin and rye was granted, after the introduction of the 
monopoly, to the Office for the Purchase and Export of Cereals. Any loss 
incurred was to be met out of the State budget. This measure was one of the 
most important measures adopted in Bulgaria as the fall in the price of cereals 
had been very heavy and the increase in price resulting from the operations 
of the Office benefited a large number of farmers. 

Efforts were subsequently made to raise the prices of other products. But 
time was required before results could be shown; in the meantime the farmers, 
pressed by measures for the recovery of debts, risked losing their lands. Hence 
the urgent necessitr" of giving them relief. 

The indebtedness of fanners and of other classes (workers, artisans, per¬ 
sons exercising liberal professions) on 31 December 1935 has been approxim¬ 
ately estimated as follows: 

leva Leva 

I. — To the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank: 

(а) Individual credit.2,464,952,000 

(б) Co-operative credit ..... 2,559,954,000 

-- 5,024,906,000 

II, — To co-operative societies: 

(a) Raiffeisen co-operative agricul¬ 

tural credit societies . . . 1,173,165,000 

(b) Scliulze-Delitzsch popular banks 401,394,000 

-- b 574 ’ 559 ’ 000 

III. — To private banks.1,030,000,000 (1) 

To individuals ......... 930,009,000 (ij 

- 1,960,009,000 

IV. — To the State and the communes for national and 

local taxes. 2,500,000,000 (1) 

V. — Indebtedness of co-operative socie¬ 
ties to individuals: 

(tf.) Raiffeisen co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit societies . . . 131,149,000 

(b) Tobacco-growing co-operative 

societies .. 43,514,000 

(c) Vine-growing and wine-making 

co-operative societies . . . 5,702,000 

(rf) Fishermen’s co-operative societies 2,556,000 

(e) Co-operative dairies .... 690,000 

{/) Gardeners’ co-operative societies 1,056,000 

(g) Miscellaneous co-operative agri¬ 

cultural productive societies 10,319,000 

(h) Forestry co-oper. labour societies 10,630,000 

- ~ 205,616,000 

Total . . „ 11,265,090,000 


(1) Figures relating to 31 December 1930. 
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The first attempt to afford some relief to the indebted farmers was made 
by a baw dated 16 April 1932, which granted facilities for the extinction of 
debts by allowing a postponement of payment and by the reduction of the 
rate of interest and of the amount of the debt. 

This Law was repealed by the Law of 2 January 1934 on the relief granted 
to debtors and on the adjustment of credit, which was amended on 7 August 
* 934 - 

The new law granted a large measure of relief to the debtors and gave 
to the ci editors the assurance of recovering the sums due to them, the State 
intervening to pay the difference. 

Debts of agricultural landowners can be reduced by not more than 40 per 
cent., if they do not exceed 300,000 levas, and by not more than 35 per cent, 
if they are larger than that amount. 

The differences resulting from the reduction of the debts will be made 
up out of an Amortisation Fund, formed at the Public Debt Office, to which 
the State assigns the proceeds of the tax on vocations and the supple¬ 
mentary tax on total income; these amount to about 220,000,000 levas a year 
and are paid directly to the Amortisation Fund by the National Bank of 
Bulgaria. 

The same Law, moreover, increased the portion of the property of farmers 
that is declared to be exempt from distraint for debts. In fact, in the case 
of forced sales, the land up to 5 hectares to be selected by the debtor, the 
dead stock up to the value of 25,000 levas, determined quantities of live stock, 
etc., are declared to be inalienable. 

Additional benefits conferred by the law were: 

1. The spreading of the instalments of repayment over longer periods; 

2. The postponement of the date of repayment for a period of from 
2 to 10 years, or even 15 years in exceptional cases; 

3. The postponement for two years of the payments of amortisation 
instalments, interest only being paid during that period; 

4. The reduction of the rate of interest to 5 per cent; 

The postponement of the payments is granted in consideration of the 
amount of the debts, of the assets and income of the debtors. 

By special measures, voluntary arrangements between debtors and creditors 
are encouraged. 

The aid given to farmers was supplemented by the Decree-Law of 12 March 
1935, which was aimed at repressing the operations of usurers. It is laid 
down by this decree that the rate of interest for short-term credits and for 
credits guaranteed by mortgage must not be more than 3 per cent, higher 
than the rate of discount of the National Bank of Bulgaria. 

The rate of interest on loans granted to farmers by the Agricultural Bank 
has been gradually reduced. On 1 September 1931 it was reduced from 12 
per cent, to 11 per cent.; on 1 April 1932, from 10 per cent, to 8 per cent. 
The new Agricultural and Co-operative Bank, resulting from the amalgamation 
(Decree-Law of 18 October 1934) of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria and the 
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Central Co-operative Bank, reduced the rate of interest from 8 per cent, to 
7 per cent, towards the end of 1934 and from 7 per cent, to 6 per cent, in 
August 1935 (1). 


Greece, 


The indebtedness of the farmers began to become heavy even before the 
agricultural, crisis. This was due to the mobilisations during the wars, which 
lasted from 1912 (Balkan Wars) to 1923 (war between Greece and Turkey), 
to the settlement of needy farmers and of 150,000 families of refugees who 
were transferred to Greece after the great war; to the scarcity of cultivable 
land in the country, which caused the income of the farmers to be inadequate; 
to the absence of a suitable system of agricultural credit, the Agricultural 
Bank having only been founded in 1929; to the high rate of interest, which 
was about 10 per cent., but has latterly been reduced to 9 per cent, and even 
to 7 per cent., particularly in respect of loans granted by the Agricultural 
Bank; to the bad harvests of 1930 and 1931 and, lastly, to the agricultural 
crisis, the effects of which were most severely felt in Greece from 1932 to 1935. 

The total amount of the debts of the peasants and their distribution at 
the end of 1936 were as follows: 


Drachmas 

Debts to the Agricultural Bank. 2,084,145,129 

» )) the National Bank. 164,208,678 

» » agricultural co-operative societies. 97,438,000 

» » the Greek Fertiliser Company. 18,985,000 

» » various institutions. 47,030,000 

» » private individuals.4,830,264,000 

» for the agrarian reform.1,250,000,000 

)> of refugees.1,150,000,000 


Total . . . 9,642,070,807 


Better to judge of the conditions of the farmers, it -must be noted that 
the agricultural, income (2) for 1934, a year that is considered average both 
from the point of view of production and from that of prices, was calculated 
to amount to 19,398,000,000 drachmas. This income is divided amongst a 
million of rural families, averaging 4 % members, so that the average income 
per family was 19,398 drachmas. But the annual expenditure considered to 
be indispensable for such a family amounts to 25,055 drachmas, including 
16,113 drachmas for food. The average annual deficit is, therefore, 5,657 drach¬ 
mas for each rural family. It follows that the farmers are compelled to 
incur debts to provide for their subsistence. 

In face of this situation, the Government was obliged to take relief measures. 


(1) Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. Report on the Year 1935, Sofia, 1936. 

(2) C. Bvelpidi: I y e revenu agricole et sa repartition. Report presented to the 23rd Session 
of the International Institute of Statistics. Athens, 1936. — Do.: IVagriculture en Gr£ce. Athens, 
M Flatnma, ” 1934. 
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A special moratorium for agricultural debts had already been introduced 
in 1930 by a law dated 4 January (No. 4,455); under this law, the presiding 
judge of the court is authorised to grant to farmers a suspension for 5 years 
of the repayment of their debts, and to fix the annual charges to be paid. 
Taw No. 5,533 of 1932 renewed these provisions. Debts to the Agricultural 
Bank were not included in the moratorium. 

In 1933 a law dated 24 October (No. 5,876) set up throughout the country 
commissions for registering the debts of farmers, so as to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to take the necessary steps for their adjustment. 

Apart from the above measures of a general character, certain special 
measures have been taken to lighten the peasants' debts. These are as follows: 

(a) Article 463 of Taw No. 5,466 of 1932 declared exempt from dis¬ 
traint an area of 2 hectares of arable land, or half a hectare of vineyard or 
one fifth of a hectare of land suitable for tobacco growing; this provision applies 
to all lands distributed under the Taw on agrarian reform. 

(h) According to Taw No. 5,193 of 1933, the annual charges not paid 
by the farmers who benefited by the agrarian reform will be payable in 25 
years. The rate of these charges, as well as that of ordinary annual charges 
was reduced from 8 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

(c) Taw No. 6,442 of 1933 reduced by 40 per cent, the debts to the 
Government of refugee peasants installed in Greece, while the rate of interest 
on such debts was lowered from 8 to 3 per cent. 

Speaking generally, it must be noted that the Agricultural Bank has brought 
about an appreciable improvement in the matter of agricultural credit. It 
granted loans in 1934 to the total amount of 1,884,252,446 drachmas. During 
the four years 1930 to 1934 the loans granted amounted to 6,933,270,286 drachmas. 


Hungary . 

The Central Statistics Office of the Kingdom of Hungary made known in 
November 1932 (1) the results of an enquiry into the mortgage charges on 
landed properties, from which we reproduce some figures. 

The gross charges—that is, whithout taking into account the amortisa¬ 
tion payments made—at the end of the year, and the increase during the 
year of these charges, for each year from 1925 to 1931, were as follows: 


Total at the end Increase 

Year of the year during the year 

Pengos Pengos 

1925 . 109,900,000 - 

1926 . 348,400,000 238,500,000 

1927 . §77,900,000 329,500,000 

1928 . 1,034,500,000 356,600,000 

1929 . 1,567,000,000 532,500,000 

1930 . 1,844,600,000 277,600,000 

I93I. 2,038,000,000 X93,400,000 


(x) De Konkoly Thege, Or. Jules: Res charges hypothecates des proprieties fonci&res de Hungry 
a la fin de 1931. Revue Hongroise de Statistique , Ho. 11, November 1932. Office ce utral de statistique 
dti Rovauine de Honerie. Budanest 
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The net charges at the end of each year from 1928 to 1931 were as follows; 


Total net charges 
Pengos 


iq28 . 950,400,000 

1929 . 1,393,500,000 

1930 . .. 1,570,400,000 

1931 -. 1,716,500,000 


The aggravation of the situation of agriculture appears particularly from 
the numerous inscriptions of executory mortgage rights, which rose from 
13,900,000 pengos in 1929 to 19,700,000 pengos in 1930 and to 27,900,000 
pengos in 1931, of inscriptions for arrears of taxes, increased from 14,000,000 
pengos in 1929 to 21,200,000 pengos in 1930 and to 27,600,000 pengos in 1931 
and inscriptions for expenses of foreclosure and of court expenses increased 
from 2,100,000 pengos in 1929 to 3,100,000 pengos in 1930 and 3,700,000 pen- 
gos in 1931. 

According to another enquiry relating to the loans granted by credit 
institutions (banks and savings banks, the central co-operative credit society 
and other co-operative credit societies), the amount of such loans, at the end 
of 1931, was 1,363,000,000 pengos, affecting 577,000 owners and 5,900,000 ca¬ 
dastral arpents (1); 45.2 per cent, of the landowners had obtained loans from 
these institutions and 37.3 per cent, of the total area of the properties was 
burdened by such loans. Half of the very small landowners and nearly half 
of the large landowners w T ere debtors to the credit institutions in question. 
From the point of view of area, the very small and medium-sized properties 
are particularly burdened with debts of this kind. The greater part of the 
loans granted by the credit institutions consists of loans on the security of 
bills (631,200,000 pengos, or 46.3 per cent.) and of long-term loans repayable 
by instalments (623,200,000 pengos, or 45.7 per cent.). The largest proportion 
of the loans (418,400,000 pengos or 30.7 per cent.) are a charge upon very 
small properties; next in order come the medium-sized properties (258,100,000 
pengos, or 18.9 per cent.), the small properties of n to 50 cadastral arpents 
(256,800,000 pengos, or 18.8 per cent.), and, lastly, the large properties (pengos 
249,800,000, or 18.3 per cent.). 

The properties which, in 1931, had mortgage debts equivalent to more 
than 40 times the net cadastral revenue, had 576,000,000 pengos of charges 
(58.2 per cent, of the total charges), of which the loans from credit institutions 
represented 370,000,000 pengos, or 34.9 per cent, of all the loans. The situa¬ 
tion had, therefore, grown appreciably worse, especially among the small land- 
owners occupying less than 50 cadastral arpents, which were burdened by the 
greater part (72.6 per cent.) of the increase of charges. 

Information is available only in regard to a part of the agricultural charges 
other than mortgage charges. This part is estimated at 379,000,000 pengos, 


(*} t cadastral ament — o.s-sj .6 hectares — 1.122.0T2 acres. 
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including debts for small sums which are calculated as being between 50,000,000 
and 60,000,000 pengos. 

Thus the total charges, mortgage and other, on Hungarian properties may¬ 
be estimated, at the end of 1931, at between 2,100,000,000 and 2,200,000,000 
pengos. 

Towards the middle of 1932, the total debts affecting landed properties 
were estimated at about 2,300,000,000 pengos. The annual interest on the regis¬ 
tered debts at the end of 1932 was 141,000,000 pengos. 

Comparing this indebtedness with the value of the land, we arrive at the 
following result: in 1930, the value of the live and dead stock amounted to 
5,500,000,000 pengos, but in 1934 it was only 3,500,000,000 pengos. The value 
of the land amounted to 6,500,000,000 pengos; the total assets of 10,000,000,000 
pengos were, therefore, burdened by debts amounting to 2,300,000,000 pengos. 

The situation appears even worse if we consider the rates of interest in 
relation to the return on the properties. The capital is usually lent at an 
interest of 8 per cent. It results that on the average each cadastral arpent 
burdened with debts must support an average annual charge of about 361 
pengos; this charge is 740 pengos for small properties and 244 for large pro¬ 
perties. 

The lands burdened with debts have a total area of 5,271,000 cadastral 
arpents, that is, nearly 30 per cent, of the total area of cultivated lands. The 
average value of the lands is 400 pengos per cadastral arpent. 

For the indebted properties the interest charges per cadastral arpent (not 
including the amortisation of capital) amount, therefore, to about 29 pengos, 
which corresponds, at the prices of 1933, to the value of nearly 3 quintals 
of wheat. Now the net return of the lands did not give even the value of 
a quintal of wheat, owing to the fact that the public charges on the farmers 
are constant and that the prices of industrial goods and of agricultural requi¬ 
sites were proportionately higher then the normal prices of wheat. 

A special measure of relief seemed to be indispensable. Especially in re¬ 
gard to small properties, indebtedness was a question of social interest. It 
was necessary to adopt on their behalf special measures and to allow moratoria. 
The problems to be solved were those of bringing together the debtor and the 
creditor, of arresting the artificial devaluation of the land and of laying the 
basis of a definite solution. 

The first measure taken by the Government to deal with agricultural 
indebtedness was contained in Decree No. 4,300 of 1930, M. E., which empow¬ 
ered a special committee to provide for the appropriate utilisation of the ba¬ 
lance of the so-called " Matches Eoan, ” applying it particularly to the adjust¬ 
ment of financial transactions relating to the subdivision of land and to the 
purchase of agricultural properties when sold by auction. This body was re¬ 
placed by the National Committee for the Adjustment of Agricultural Debts, 
established by Taw VIII of 1931; the declarations of debts which are addressed 
to it are inscribed in tabular registers, and the properties to which the entries 
refer cannot be sold by auction during the three months following the date of 
the declaration. For these properties sale by auction was afterwards 
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ed up to 31 October 1932 (Government Decree No. 5,97c of 1931,' M. E.). 
After this date the owners benefited by the suspension of the sales by auction 
in virtue of more general measures regarding the adjustment of agricultural 
debts. Government Decrees issued in 1932 (No. 6,300, M. E. and No. 3,800, 
M. E.) gave facilities for the repayment of debts on the condition that the 
debtors had endeavoured to make adequate repayments as far as it was pos¬ 
sible for them to do so. 

Decree No. 4,300 of 1933, M. E,, granted in addition a contribution of 
the State towards the payment of the interest on debts burdening certain 
classes of agricultural property. 

Another Decree, No. 14,000, of 23 October 1933, M. E. (1) established a 
situation of temporary truce, during which the indebted rural landowners \vere 
protected against distraint and sale by auction on condition that they % were in 
a position to make the payments prescribed by the Decree. This period of 
truce was to last during the years 1934 and 1935. The first provision of this 
decree was the general reduction of the rate of interest on agricultural debts. 
The maximum rate of interest recoverable by legal procedure is 5 % P er 
cent. (2). 

Special treatment in regard to indebtedness was provided for agricultural 
properties the owners of which applied for and obtained the special regime set 
up by the decree in favour of protected properties. 

The owner of an agricultural property whose income is in a large pro¬ 
portion derived from this property or from remuneration for agricultural labour 
and, further, the owner or occupier in usufruct of a parcel of land with a dwell¬ 
ing-house, may request that their properties should be declared judicially to 
be “ protected ” properties and inscribed on the land register. To obtain this 
declaration, it is necessary that the mortgage charge on the property in question 
should exceed fifteen times the net cadastral income. As long as the property 
is entered in the land register as a protected property, no new mortgage on 
similar terms can be inscribed as a charge on the property. Moreover the 
agricultural debtor who has a protected property will pay a reduced interest 
on his debts (4 per cent.) and an amortisation instalment of 1 per cent. (3). 

The Decree lays down special measures for the adjustment of agricultural 
liabilities according as the property is larger or smaller than 10 cadastral ar- 
pents; the owners of lands that are less than 10 arpents in area and are bur¬ 
dened with debts will have the right to a reduction of the capital sum due. 

Protected properties enjoying special facilities represent a heavy burden 
for the creditors and for the community, and this made it also necessary to 


(1) Annuaire international de legislation agricole, 1933, p. 831. 

(2} The period of trace was prolonged by Government Decree No. 10,000 of 1933, M. B., up to 
the end of October 1937. This same decree fixed at 5 per cent., as from 1 September 1935, the maxi¬ 
mum of the general, rate of interest on agricultural debts. 

( 3 ) The rate of interest was lowered to 3 34 percent, and the amortisation payment to M> per cent, 
by Governmental Decree No. 10,000 of 1935, M. E. 
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safeguard the interests of the State and of the creditor; this was effected by 
a system of double control, which will be exercised by the Government through 
the medium of local committees. 

Further, as such considerable facilities are very onerous for the credit insti¬ 
tutions, provision was made for giving compensation for losses suffered by the 
fact of the reduction of interest. For this purpose, the Government set up a 
fund called the Contribution to Interest Fund, the purpose of which is to 
repay in part to the credit institutions their losses of interest. It also set 
up an Amortisation Fund, out of which the State will make the payment 
of the 25,000,000 pengos necessary for the reduction of the debts of owners 
of farms less than 10 arpents in area. 

To meet these extraordinary contributions, an agreement was concluded 
with the Bank of Hungary whereby the Bank should place a credit of 100,000,000 
pengos at the disposal of the State. 

As to the results obtained by the application of the Decrees mentioned 
above, it must be noted that out of about 1,500,000 rural properties in Hun¬ 
gary, more than 90,000 have been declared to be protected; these include 
nearly 2,000 of which the area exceeds 100 cadastral arpents. 

The Government has also allowed amortisation over a period of five years 
of arrears of taxes in favour of agricultural landowners, as well as of all debt¬ 
ors, under certain conditions. For the protected properties, the amortisation 
of the arrears of taxes can be effected over a period of ten years. 

But, like every measure of the nature of a moratorium, the protection 
afforded to debtors has become an obstacle to a further grant of credit; this 
is why it was necessary, by various Orders (No. 2,600 of 1934, M. E., No. 1,950 
of 1935, M. E., and No. 1,300 of 1936, M. E.) to exclude from the protection 
of debtors what is called green credit ”, or production credit. 

The provision of Government Decree No. 14,000 of 1933, M. E., were sup¬ 
plemented by those of Government Decree No. 10,000 of 1935, M. E., already 
mentioned. This latter decree lays down that as far as protected properties 
exceeding 1,000 cadastral arpents are concerned efforts must be made in each 
case to arrive at voluntary agreements; as to protected properties less than 
1,000 cadastral arpents in area it is laid down that the State shall take upon 
itself the part of the debts in excess of 40 times the net cadastral income; 
lastly, as regards protected properties the extent of which does not exceed 
10 cadastral arpents, it is provided, in addition to the facilities indicated, that 
the part of the debts below 40 times the net cadastral income shall be repaid 
by instalments spread-over 50 years. 

It must be remarked that the situation, from the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness, has somewhat improved, owing partly to the rise in the 
prices of agricultural products that has recently occurred, and partly to the 
intervention of the Government on behalf of indebted landowners, which we 
have outlined above. 

In consequence of the reduction of the rates of interest, the interest charges 
on indebted properties fell from 140,100,000 pengos in 1931 to 106,200,00a 
pengos in 1932. 
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Poland. 


The period of crisis was marked in this country by a fall in prices which 
affected first cereals, afterwards the other products of arable fanning, and lastly 
live stock and the products of animal husbandry. It was more pronounced 
for agricultural products than for industrial products. There resulted a fall 
in the profitableness of the farms, involving a contraction of the purchasing 
power of the rural population, and a depreciation of the value of land. 

As Polish agriculture was already heavily 7 * indebted before the crisis, the 
burden of debts weighed more and more heavily- on the farms. 

According to calculations made by T the Ministry- of Finance, the indebt¬ 
edness of the farms on i October 1932 amounted to about 4,621,000,000 zlotys, 
distributed as follows amongst the different classes of debts: 


Organised long-term credit 
Private long-term credit . 
Organised short-term credit 
Private short-term credit. 
Arrears of taxation . . . 


1,842,800,000 zlotys 
700,000,000 » 

924,800,000 >» 

800,000,000 » 

354,000,000 » 


Total . . . 4,621,600,000 zlotys 


The short-term indebtedness of agriculture was close upon 1,800,000,000 
zlotys, and the annual interest on the whole of the debt was 414,000,000 zlotys, 
w-hile according to preliminary^ calculations made by the same Ministry, the cash 
receipts of the farms cannot have exceeded 2,200,000,000 zlotys for the year 
1933-34. The financial position of the farms was, therefore, extremely precari¬ 
ous and directly 7, threatened the structure of the national credit. 

The question of indebtedness occupies a prominent place in the action 
taken by the Polish Government, and it was the subject of a series of laws 
issued on 24 March 1933, which were afterwards amended and completed as 
the agricultural situation changed. 

The basis of the sy-stem of measures taken to adjust the indebtedness of 
the farms was laid down in 1932. Eater, the Government issued, on 24 March 
1933 and 28 October 1934 two series of Decrees which deal with the whole problem. 
The Decree-Eaws issued on 30 September 1935 aim at solving certain problems 
in regard to which Decree-Eaws had been issued in previous years. We here 
confine ourselves to describing the state of the problem as it w;as after the 
Decree-Eaws of 30 September 1935 were issued. 

In these Decree-Eaws, the indebtedness of the farms was divided into five 
principal classes as follows: 

1. Arrears due to the treasury and to other public bodies; 

2. Eong-term indebtedness to agricultural credit institutions; 

3. Long-term indebtedness to private individuals; 

4. Short-term indebtedness to credit institutions; 

5. Short-term indebtedness to private individuals. 
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As regards the first group of agricultural debts* the measures date back 
to 1932 and provide for a reduction of arrears due to the treasury, on con¬ 
dition of the punctual payment of current taxes as well as of a part of the 
arrears due on 1 July 1932 within a prescribed period. They deal also with 
the rate of interest on arrears. 

The conversion of long-term agricultural debts due to agricultural credit 
institutions was carried out in 1932. The payment of these debts in 55 years 
was provided for, the rate of interest was reduced to 4 % per cent, and a 
period of three years was allowed during which no repayment of capital need 
take place. 

For long-term debts due to private individuals a period of exemption from 
the repayment of capital was allowed and the interest was reduced to a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent, per annum. The postponement of payment is now 
in force up to I January 1938 and affects the repayment of capital, while the 
payment of interest is compulsory. 

The conversion of short-term debts was organised in different ways (1) 
according to the type of creditor. In the case of credit institutions and for 
their benefit, the Acceptance Bank was founded. Established by the Taw of 
24 March 1933, amended in October 1934 and December 1935* this Bank was 
called upon to determine the kind of financial aid that should be afforded by 
the Government to credit institutions that would make arrangements offering 
to the farmers who were indebted to them facilities for payment. Under the 
terms of this law the State must: 

1. Pay to the credit institutions the difference between the special 
rate of interest paid by the farmers in accordance with the conversion agreement 
and the actual expenses of the credit institution in connection with the credit 
given, 

2. Cover 50 per cent, of the losses suffered by the credit institution 
in respect of the credits for the conversion of which agreements had been made. 

The capital of the Acceptance Bank amounts to 20,000,000 zlotys. The 
State guarantees 30 per cent, of the engagements of the Acceptance Bank, 
while limiting this guarantee to a maximum of ^120,000,000 zlotys. Unlike 
other banks, the Acceptance Bank is authorised to assume engagements up 
to a maximum of 20 times of its capital. It follows that its engagements 
may amount to 400,000,000 zlotys. 

The conversion of short-term debts to private individuals was, on the 
other hand, entrusted to special arbitration offices. 

For short-term debts, the Decree-Taw of 28 October 1934 laid down a 
classification of farms into three classes: Class A, including farms of not more 
than 50 hectares; Class B, including farms of not more than 500 hectares; 
Class C, farms of more than 500 hectares. 


(1) See: “ 1/endettement des agriculteurs et les mesures aptes & faciliter le reinboursement des 
dettes agricoles en Pologne. ” Communication by the Stale Agrarian Bank (Warsaw) to the 5th 
International Conference of Agricultural Credit, Vienna, 9 to 11 September 1936. 
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As regards short-term debts due to banking institutions, the Deeree-haw 
of 28 October 1934 makes it compulsory to convert such debts affecting farms 
of Class A or Class B if they do not exceed 75 per cent, of the value of the 
farm, as well as making it possible to convert debts affecting farms of Class C r 
if they do not exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the farm in the case of 
farms of 500 to 1,000 hectares, or 40 per cent, in the case of farms of 1,000 
to 2,000 hectares, or 50 per cent, in the case of farms of over 2,000 hectares. 
The compulsory conversions must take place before the end of 1935. Con¬ 
verted debts will be repayable over a period of 14 years for Classes A and B 
and of 10 years for Class C. The rates of interest were fixed at 4 34 per cent, 
for Classes A and B and at 7 x / 2 per cent, for Class C. The amortisation pay¬ 
ment during the first three years after the conversion is fixed at 2 per cent., 
3 per cent, and 5 per cent, for Classes A and B and at 5 per cent,, 5 per 
cent, and 10 per cent, for Class C. It must be noted that the maximum legal 
rate is 12 per cent, per annum. The conversion affects only debts that were 
not contracted before 1 July 1932. 

Out of about 930,000,000 zlotys of short-term debts to banking institu¬ 
tions, debts amounting to 234,409,793.31 zlotys had been converted by 2 Oc¬ 
tober 1935. It must be added that the debts of this class benefited by a post¬ 
ponement of repayment up to 1 January 1936, which was conferred by the 
arbitration offices mentioned above. 

For short-term debts due to individuals, dating prior to 1 July 1932, the 
Decree-Taw provides for compulsory conversion, that is, these debts must be 
paid in 14 years, and an exceptional rate of interest of 3 per cent, is fixed 
for farms of Classes A and B. Debts of this class on farms of Class C can 
only be converted by a decree of the arbitration office, which has the right to 
distribute the repayment over a period not exceeding 14 years and of reducing 
the rate of interest to 3 per cent. Out of about 1,500,000,000 zlotys of debts 
of this class, debts amounting to 149,181,619.71 zlotys had been converted up 
to 30 June 1935. 

Lastly, a Decree dated 28 October 1934 provided for the reduction of the 
debts arising out of the agrarian reform. In particular, it laid down that the 
debts to the State of the buyers of farms, arising out of this reform, must not 
exceed 350 zlotys per hectare. 

For farms of Classes A and B of which the total debts exceed 75 per cent, 
of their value and the farms of Class C of which the debts exceed 30 to 50 
per cent., according to the size of the farm of their value, the Decree-Law of 
28 October 1934 renders it possible to make an arrangement between debtor 
and creditor. The right to apply for such an arrangement is conferred on the 
debtor and the creditor, as well as on the treasury. This measure was taken 
to protect debtors against the ruin of the farm on one hand and, on the other 
hand, to protect certain classes of creditors, notably in cases where it would 
be possible for certain creditors to secure for themselves total repayment or 
a disproportionate repayment of their claims at the expense of other classes 
of creditors. 
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The measures taken with a view to improving the financial position of 
the farms by an adjustment of the problem of agricultural debts laid down 
by" the two series of Decree-I^aws of 1933 and 1934 strengthened the provisional 
and incomplete measures decreed or voted in 1932, at the time of the formation 
of the general plan for relieving the financial distress of the farms. Certain 
modifications introduced by decree-laws dated 30 vSeptember 1935 only amended 
some formal or secondary provisions without affecting the system as a whole, 
which remains intact up to the present time. 

It must be noted that after some years of serious difficulties for Polish 
agriculture, the year 1935, particularly in the second half, showed signs of a 
certain improvement. The arrest of the fall in agricultural incomes was brought 
about by a rise, momentarily very pronounced, in the prices of animal products. 
Although the prices of cereals hardly showed any tendency to rise, the general 
index of the prices of articles sold by the farmers rose during the course of 
1935 from 35.6 to 38.2 (1928 = 100). As the index of the prices of articles 
purchased by farmers fell at the same time from 68.2 to 65.3, the purchasing 
power of the farmers slightly increased, and this is evidenced by the increased 
purchases of agricultural machines and implements, as well as of certain other 
industrial products. 

In the matter of interest payments, agriculture obtained fresh facilities 
in 1935, consisting in the adjournment for three years of the repayment of debts 
other than those contracted with banks, and in further possibilities of convert¬ 
ing debts through the medium of the Acceptance Bank and of the arbitration 
offices above mentioned (1). 


Romania. 

Amongst the facts which, is recent years, have weakened the financial position 
of the Romanian farmer must be reckoned the agrarian reform and the economic 
crisis. In pursuance of the agrarian reform, more than 6,000,000 hectares, or 
about 30 per cent, of the cultivable area of the country, were transferred from 
the large landowners to the peasants; but the new small owners were devoid of 
capital, of technical instruction and of the modern means of production necessary 
for putting the lands to full use. The result was a low yield per hectare and 
production of inferior quality, obtained, moreover, at too high a cost. The fall 
in prices on the world market, when it occurred, made the gross return per unit 
of area fall from 6,670 lei in 1929 to 3,416 lei in 1932, and this latter sum was 
insufficient to cover the cost of production. On the other hand, the prohibitions 
of importation, the quotas, the restrictions in regard to the milling of cereals, 
the difficulties in the transfer of foreign currencies, etc., caused Romania to lose 
several outlets for its agricultural products which, before the crisis, represented 
about 50 per cent, of the total exports. The consequence was a heavy indebt- 


(1) Bank of National Economy, Warsaw. Report for the year 1935. Warsaw, 1936. 
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edness of the fanus, which, according to official statistics (i) amounted in 1932 
to 52,348,000,000 lei, thus distributed: 

1 Debts o£ agricultural landowners possessing more than 10 hectares, 
14,971,000,000 lei; 

2. Debts of agricultural landowners possessing less than 10 hectares? 
37,377,000,000 lei. 

Details of this indebtedness are given in the following tables* 


Debts of Agricultural Landowners possessing more than 10 hectares and having 
applied to take advantage of the Law on the Adjustment of Agricultural Debts . 


Groups of debtors 

Number 

of 

agricultural 

debtors 

o< 

/o 

Area 
of the 
properties 
in hectares 

0 / 

Amount 
of the debts 
in millions 
of lei 

<v 

i Average 
per 

hectare 

Up to 500,000 lei. 

12,572 

74.66 

493.694 

55 * 6 l 

2.536 

16.94 

5U36 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 . 

1*747 

10.37 

89.479 

IO.08 

1,668 

14.14 

1,8,641 

From 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 

1,996 

11.85 

199,600 

22.49 

4,692 

3 £ *34 

23*5<>7 

From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 

332 

1*97 

66,400 

7.48 

2,278 

15.22; 

34»3<>7 

More than 10,000,000 lei . . 

192 

m 5 

38,400 

4-33 

3*797 

25-36 

98,880 

Total . . . 

16,839 

100 

887.573 

100 

*4.97* 

TOO 

16,867 


Debts of Landowners possessing less than 10 hectares . 


Territory 

Number 

of 

agricultural 

landowners 

% 

i 

Area 
of the 
properties 
in thousands 
of hectares 

% 

Number 

of 

agricultural 

debtors 

% 

Area 
of the 
indebted 
properties 
in thousands 
of hectares 

(V 

/»> 

Former Kingdom . . 

Bessarabia. 

Transylvania . . . . 
Bukovina. i 

1,944.279 

608,674 

i*xxi *754 

198,976 

61.65 

62.83 

59-49 

57.26 

4,982 

2,208 

2,252 

250 

63-97 

62.44 

60.93 

71.88 

1,209,182 

360,071 

756,928 

148,500 

38.35 

37-17 

40.51 

42.74 

2,806 

1,328 

1,464 

9« 

36-03 

27.56 

39.07 

28.12 

Total . . . j 

■ ■■ —.—- —1 

3,863,683 

60.86 

9,692 

63.07 

2,474,781 

39U4 

5*696 

36.93 


Territory 


Number 
of the 
creditors 


Debts, in millions of lei, of the agricultural 
landowners to: 


Popular 

banks 


Other 

credit 

institu¬ 

tions 


Private 

indivi¬ 

duals 


Total 
of the 
debts 

in millions 
of lei 


F 01 in er Kingdom j 
Bessarabia . . J 
Transylvania . . 
Bukovina . . . 

Total . . „ 


749*349 

169,041 

1*239,094 

176,588 


6,214,7 

732.6 

1,879.6 

234-4 


35-38 

28.88 

12.36 

11.34 


7*112.3 

952.9 

7*912.3 

580.4 


40.49 

37-56 

52.03 

28.08 


2 * 334*°72 


9,061.3 


24.24 


16,557.9 


44-30 


4,239.2 

851.4 

5,414.6 

1*252.4 


24.13 

33.66 

36.61 

60,58 


17,566.2 

2 , 536.9 

15,206.6 

2,067.1 


47,00 

6.79 

40.68 

5*53 


L 757-6 


3 M 6 


37 * 376.8 


100 


(l) CONVERSIUNBA DaTORUXQR AGRICOLE. 

Bucarest, 1932. 


Ministry of Justice, Service of Judicial Statistics 3 
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In recent years successive Governments have devoted special attention to 
the relief of indebtedness and four laws were voted on the subject, dated ig April 
1932, 26 October 1932, 14 April 1933 and 7 April 1934. The liberal Govern¬ 
ment (November 1933), which introduced the last of these laws, aiming at a defin¬ 
ite solution of the problem, appropriately embodied it in a general programme 
of agricultural adjustment. It held the view that the mere reduction of credits 
would not ensure their payment in the future and that what was required was a 
policy for the organisation of production at a cost that would leave a margin 
of profit, so that the producer might derive an income from it. Amongst the 
points of the programme that are closely related to the relief of indebtedness 
may be mentioned: 

(a) The establishment of modern agricultural centres, furnished with 
modern technical equipment for every branch of production, with a view to 
increasing the yield of the land and improving its quality; 

( 5 ) The regulation of foreign commerce in order to extend the outlets 
for Romanian agricultural products and to assure their sale; 

(1 0) Granting aid to debtors for the liquidation of their debts: for this 
purpose the State lowered to 2 per cent, the rate of interest on the credit of 
800,000,000 lei that it had advanced to the Agricultural Mortgage Credit Bank 
out of the Development Doan of 1931; the Agricultural Mortgage Credit Bank, 
in its turn, lowered the rate of interest on its long-term loans from 7 to 5 per cent; 

(d) The action taken to increase the price of cereals in order to provide 
an assured income to the debtors, so that they might pay the instalments of 
their debts (reduced as we shall presently see) when they became due; 

(e) The reduction of fiscal charges, etc. 

As will be seen, the problem with which we are here dealing, has thus been 
faced in all its amplitude. 

The principles on which the Daw of 7 April 1934 (1) on the liquidation of 
agricultural and urban debts is based are the following (2): 

1. To place the debtor in such a position that the voluntary fulfilment 
of his obligations becomes possible, avoiding the necessity of foreclosure and 
without having recourse to the spreading of payments over too long periods, 
which is burdensome to the creditors; 

2. To assure the rapid and automatic application of the law, so that 
its effects may not be paralysed by discussions and that normal relations be¬ 
tween creditors and debtors may be quickly restored; 

3. To avoid, in giving effect to the conditions of payment, possible 
frauds by the parties, without, however, preventing anticipated repayments; 


(1) u Textes legislates, ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1934 Series, 
No. 10. 

(2) Voiculesco Jean-Th.: Essais critiques sur la loi loumaine de liquidation des dettes agricoles 

et urbames du 7 avril 1934* Paris, Loviton, 1935. See also the memorandum of the President of the 
Council of Ministers (Tataresco) on the occasion of the presentation to the Chamber of the Ml bn 
the liquidation of agricultmal and urban debts. * ^ v< .yV 
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4. To assure, as far as possible, equitable distribution amongst the 
creditors of the losses resulting from the law, and to provide financial means 
for maintaining credit. 

The Law adopts the principle of respecting the expressed or tacit will of the 
creditors, but it acts automatically, in the sense that if the creditor makes no 
opposition, he is considered as having accepted the law, at any rate tacitly, and, 
therefore, as being subject to its application; if, on the other hand, he does not 
wish to accept it, lie must make a declaration to that effect. In this latter case, 
the creditor will no longer be subject to the reduction of his claims, but he must 
allow to the debtor a moratorium of ten years, which may be prolonged for a 
further five years, at a rate of interest of 1 per cent, on the initial capital only. 
The creditor further exposes himself, in this case, to the expropriation of his 
claims, in conformity with the Law on expropriations for public utility. 

The same Law provides for a reduction of the creditors' claims by 50 per cent.; 
the remainder is payable by half-yearly instalments over a period of 17 years, 
with interest at 3 per cent.; this makes 34 instalments, due on 15 May and. 
15 November in each }^ear. To make things easier at the beginning for the 
debtor, the first two instalments will be of 2 % per cent, and the two following 
of 3 per cent, of the reduced claim. The other 30 instalments will be equal 
parts of the balance remaining to be repaid. 

In order to encourage the debtor to pay his reduced debt more quickly, 
the law gives him three kinds of supplementary advantages. Thus, debtors 
who pay the reduced debt within two years from the date of the publication of 
the law, will benefit by a reduction of 70 per cent., on condition that they pay, 
in the course of the first year, at least 15 per cent, of the total amount of the 
debt, interest included. In like manner, the debtors who pay a debt within 
the first five years, will benefit by a reduction of 60 per cent., on condition 
that they pay at least 8 per cent., plus the interest on this portion, of the 
total amount. 

The third advantage consists in a supplementary reduction of 6 per cent, 
per annum on instalments paid in advance, calculated from the date of pay¬ 
ment to the date on which the instalment in question becomes due. 

Agricultural debtors who do not possess sufficient resources to pay off their 
debts, have found it advantageous to obtain the necessary funds from the Agri¬ 
cultural Mortgage Credit Bank, thus securing the maximum reduction allowed 
by the law. The mortgage loans granted by this institution up to 31 December 
1935 numbered 842 and amounted to 811,332,500 lei. These were distributed 
over the four years 1932 to 1935 as follows: 


Number Total amount 

1 of loans lei 

x 93 2 . 66 80,275,000 

x 933 . 81 65,435,000 

x 934 . 153 139,667,500 

1 935 .. - . . . . . . . .. . . . 542 525.935,000 


Of the total amount above indicated of loans granted, 26,119,473 lei had 
rcpaidhy■ tfce same date; the capital remaining due was thus 785,213,627 lei. 
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The legislation on the reduction of agricultural debts and the extension of 
the period of repayment had a favourable effect on the economic condition of 
the peasants. It is estimated that 70 per cent, of the debtors at present benefit 
by the advantages conferred by the law (t). The farmers, relieved of a large 
percentage of their debts, have made, fairly punctually, the first payments re¬ 
quired by the conversion. 

The definite solution of the problem of indebtedness has brought about a 
revival of economic activity amongst the Romanian farmers, which has been 
encouraged by other factors (2), 


Czechoslovakia . 

The indebtedness of agriculture in the Czechoslovak Republic on r January 
1935 was estimated at about 19,256,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns. This figure 
was determined by the Institute of Rural Accountancy and Rural Economy (3) 
as the result of an enquiry carried out on 3,044 agricultural properties distri¬ 
buted over the whole territory of the State. It appears from the statistics ob¬ 
tained that it was the properties of not more than 2 hectares and the properties 
over 100 hectares in area that were the most heavily indebted. The average 
indebtedness per hectare of the properties not more than 2 hectares in area 
amounted to 4,137 crowns in the Western part of the country and to 3,192 
crowns in the Eastern part; the properties exceeding roo hectares in area were 
indebted to the extent of 2,632 crowns in the Western part of the country 
and of 2,411 crowns in the Eastern part. 

In the farms less than 2 hectares in area, the interest and amortisation pay¬ 
ments on the debts is usually covered by the income from an accessory activity, 
such as a trade; now, owing to the failure of this source of revenue since the 
beginning of the general economic crisis, the condition of these farms has become 
very painful. On the other hand, the medium-sized properties, varying in area 
from 5 to 20 hectares, which occupy the half of all the farming area, are the 
least indebted per unit of area, their average indebtedness being 2,225 crowns 
in the Western provinces and 1,235 crowns in the Eastern provinces. 

The indebtedness of the other size-groups per hectare is as follows: 


Properties from 2 to 5 hectares in area: 

In the Western provinces.3,316 crowns 

In the Eastern provinces.1,889 » 

Properties from 20 to 100 hectares in area: 

In the Western provinces ..2,540 » 

In the Eastern provinces.1,699 » 


(1) Tatarbsco G., President du Conseil des ministres; Deux armies de gouvernement. Discottrs 
prononce au Parlement le 14 decembre 1935. Bucarest, 1935. 

(2} See the “ Report of the Managing Board of the National Bank of Romania to the ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders, held on 22 March 1936, ” 

{3) 41 Indebtedness of Farmers in Czechoslovakia. ” In the Reports of the Institute of Rural Ac¬ 
countancy and Rural Economy of the Czechoslovak Republic , 6th Year, No, 2-3^ 1935. ^ ';\T’ 
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Of the total debts, 9,095,000,000 crowns are in respect of Bohemia. 
4,3oS,000,000 crowns in respect of Moravia-Silesia, 5 > 00 3. 000 > 000 crowns in 
respect of Slovakia and 800,000,000 crowns in respect of Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

Besides the total amount of agricultural indebtedness or the average indebt¬ 
edness per hectare, the distribution of indebtedness, as shown by the percentage 
ratio between the indebted farms and the total number of farms is very signifi¬ 
cant. In the Western provinces, out of 1,080,689 farms, 19.8 per cent. (213,976) 
are free from debts, whilst 22.6 per cent. (244,236) have debts amounting to not 
more than 1,000 crowns per hectare and 7.2 per cent. (77,809) have debts amount¬ 
ing to over 8,000 crowns per hectare. In the Eastern provinces, out of 567,915 
farms, 14.5 per cent. (82,348) are free from debts, whilst 39.8 per cent. (226,030) 
have debts amounting to not more than 1,000 crowns per hectare and 2.4 per 
cent. (13,630) have debts amounting to over 8,ooo crowns per hectare. 

From the figures of average indebtedness per hectare, amounting on 1 Jan¬ 
uary 1935 to 2,765 crowns in Bohemia, to 2,492 crowns in Moravia-Silesia, to 
1,729 crowns in Slovakia, and to 1,395 crowns in Sub-Carpathian Russia, it 
appears that this indebtedness becomes lower as one passes from West to East; 
this is a consequence of the more primitive forms of farming in the Eastern, 
parts of the country. 

The causes of indebtedness must be sought in the decrease of the agricultural 
return resulting from the economic crisis (the disparity due to the fact that the 
farmer bought more dearly than he sold in comparison with the prewar period, 
became more and more, marked from 1927 onwards, reaching 63 per cent, in 
1932, after which it decreased, falling to 34 per cent, in 1935); in the very heavy 
interest charges; in the investments in farm buildings or dwelling-houses; in the 
expenditure for the purchase of machines and for improvements which was in¬ 
curred at the time when market conditions were favourable, but must be amort¬ 
ised in time of crisis, or else in investments made on credit; in debts occasioned 
by the payment of shares at the time of taking possession of the properties or 
at the time of the payment of the dowry, of the supply or completion of the 
live or dead stock; in the more costly mode of living and, lastly, in the increasing 
amount of the taxes on taking possession and of the social charges. The pro¬ 
vinces furthest from urban centres show a lower indebtedness, probably owing 
to a more modest standard of living. 

It was inevitable that the economic crisis which has so seriously affected 
agriculture, particularly in recent years, should have given rise to numerous 
legislative measures of relief in Czechoslovakia. These measures were at first 
provisional in character and were confined to protecting the farmer against serious 
loss or against the complete ruin which might have overtaken him as a result 
of the distraint of his property. Amongst these measures may be mentioned 
the Taw of 5 May 1933, No. 74 of the " Collection of Taws and Decrees, ” by 
which distraint on the property of farmers was provisionally regulated, and the 
Government Decree of 29 June 1933, No. 155, containing provisional measures 
regarding the bankruptcy of agricultural properties. These legislative measures, 
valid in the first instance up to the end of 1933, were extended and afterwards 
replaced by the Daw of 24 February 1934, No. 33, the validity of which was 
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extended, after certain amendments, up to the end of 1935 by the Govern¬ 
ment Decree of 22 December 1934, No. 259. Besides these measures of pro¬ 
tection applied to the whole territory of the Republic, other measures were intro¬ 
duced after the disastrous effects of the bad weather in 1934 on behalf of the 
farmers of the districts most seriously affected by the scanty harvest (Govern¬ 
mental Decree of 13 July 1934, No. 142, amended and completed by the Govern¬ 
mental Decrees of 27 September 1934, No. 207, of 6 October 1934, No. 2ix, 
and of 22 December 1934, No. 258), By these provisions the principal func¬ 
tions relating to distraint on the property of farmers and to the declaration of 
the bankruptcy of their properties were regulated. In the districts most se¬ 
verely injured by a bad harvest the protection was extended even to legal pro¬ 
ceedings for the recovery of debts. 

But apart from the measures mentioned above, which could not completely 
solve the problem of indebtedness, mention must also be made of those more 
directly intended to protect certain products (flax, hops, timber, etc.) and of 
the Government Decree of 13 July 1:934, No. 137, on the regulation of the trade 
in cereals, flour, milling products and certain kinds of fodder. By this Decree, 
the farmers received the guarantee, on the one hand, that they would be able 
to sell the cereals and, on the other hand, that they would obtain fixed prices 
for them on which they could count. As a result of this provision, speculation 
in the commodity exchanges was prevented as far as the grain trade is concerned. 

In like manner, all the measures capable of insuring an equitable return 
to the farmer's labour were applied also in relating to animal husbandry. 

When the agricultural return reached a certain level, the measures men¬ 
tioned above by which a moratorium was applied to agriculture were succes¬ 
sive^ abolished, for they involved inconvenient disadvantages, weakening agricul¬ 
tural credit and inducing certain persons not to fulfil their engagements, even 
if they were in a position to do so. For these reasons, the measures above men¬ 
tioned were not further extended beyond 31 December 1935, and, instead of this, 
the adjustment of agricultural debts was carried out in an organic manner. 

Provision was made, on the one hand, for a reduction of the rates of interest 
by the Government Decree of 21 December 1935, No. 238, which fixed the maxi¬ 
mum rates allowed, and, on the other hand, for the granting of facilities for 
the payment of agricultural debts by the Government Decree of 21 December 
1935 * No. 250. 

The debts are divided into two groups, in which the annuity charges are 
distributed over longer periods. In the case of a long-term debt, the debtor 
is called upon to pay, as from x January 1936, an annuity charge of 3 / 4 per cent, 
of the original principal, plus the interest (reduced to the extent fixed by Gov¬ 
ernment Decree No. 238 of 1935) on the same capital sum. In the group of 
other agricultural debts (including even mortgage debts payable within a period 
of xo years), the payment of the debt is spread over 8 years or, in the districts 
most seriously injured, over 9 years from x October X936. 

Further, the Government Decree of 31 March 1936, No. 76, reguiatefd^^ri^;^ 
cultural adjustment with the object of preventing the ruin of large 
farmers by forced sales. This was effected bv provisionally 
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exceptions to the genera! regulations for adjustment laid down by the 'haw of 
27 March 1931, No. 64, which did not fully meet the needs of the farmers. The 
decree In question extended from 30 September 1936 to 31 January X ’937 ^ ie 
limit of date allowed for the presentation of applications for the opening of pro¬ 
ceedings for agricultural adjustment. These proceedings are intended definitely 
to relieve the debtors, at any rate partialbq from their most burdensome debts, 
in order to place them in a position to retain their properties. 


Yugoslavia. 

During the last ten years, agriculture has passed through various stages, 
from the agrarian reform to the present crisis, which has adversely affected the 
peasant class, reducing its purchasing to such an extent as could not fail to 
have very serious effects on the whole economic life of the country. 

At the beginning, Government action aimed at improving the general con¬ 
ditions of production by organising, amongst other things, agricultural credit 
(Law of 16 April 1929) in order to enable the peasants to obtain the necessary 
means for farming their lands. 

In order to maintain prices an Office for Foreign Trade was set up at 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry (Law of 19 November 1929) and the 
Privileged Company for the Export of Products was formed with a capital 
of 30,000,000 dinars (Law of 15 April 1930). 

But these and other measures did not succeed in arresting the fall in prices 
and the Impoverishment of the rural population, nor did they prevent the sale 
of the heavily indebted peasant properties. 

According to an enquiry carried out by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
debts of the peasants amounted in 1932 to about 7,000,000,000 dinars. They 
had been contracted during the phase of inflation and of high prices, often at 
excessive rates of interest; hence the difficulty of repayment. 

At that time there were in Yugoslavia more than 700,000 indebted peasants, 
whose total debts amounted to 6,982,000,000 dinars, distributed as follows: 

To private creditors . ........ 3,154,000,000 dinars or 45.2 per cent. 

To credit Institutions . . . . . . . . 2,246,000,000 dinars or 32.2 per cent. 

To agricultural cooperative societies. 875,000,000 dinars or 12.5 per cent. 

To the Privileged Agricultural Bank (1) ) 

To the Mortgage Bank . \ 7°7* 0 °o,ooo dinars or 10.1 per cent. 

According to a recent enquiry the number of indebted farms appears to 
be about 800,000, that is, about 40 per cent, of all the farms in the country. 
The most up-to-date farms are the most heavily indebted. 

The Law of 19 April 1932 (2) Imposed a moratorium for six months, which 
was extended on 19 December of the same year until the coming into force of 


(1) rn the Balance Sheet on 31 December 1935 of the Bank the borrowers of the different classes 
appear as owing 736,355,355 dinars, of which 467,430,259 dinars were in respect of mortgage loans, 
(c) See Annuaire international de legislation agricole, 1932, p. 1,150, 
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a new law regarding the protection of farmers as well as the improvement of 
credit relations in the country. The situation, however, steadily grew worse, 
for in consequence of the moratorium the peasant class finished by losing the 
possibility of obtaining credit, whilst, on the other hand, the general economic 
conditions of the country became more and more disquieting. 

A Decree-Taw dated 3 August 1934 (1) prescribed that debts contracted 
by peasants before 20 April 1932 should be repaid in 12 annual instalments, 
according to a progressive scale, the first instalment, calculated on the basis 
of a rate of interest of 6 per cent., becoming due on 15 November 1934. 

But the measures outlined above only postponed the payments. A Decree- 
Taw of 8 October 1935 endeavoured to provide a final solution of the question, 
without, however, completely succeeding. 

The next measure was the Decree-Taw of 25 September 1936, which applied 
to all persons—individually or forming a family community (2)—whose taxable 
income is derived mainly from agriculture and who possess a property contain¬ 
ing not more than 50 hectares of arable land in the first case and 100 hectares 
of arable land in the second case. And as previously this limit had been higher, 
certain facilities were also granted to large landowners in respect of that part 
of their debts burdening 50 hectares of their farms, and to the family commun¬ 
ities for the part of their debts burdening 100 hectares. 

In this law, by debts are understood all financial engagements between 251 
dinars and 500,000 dinars incurred under private law before 20 April 1932. En¬ 
gagements for the payment of wages, debts for subsistence (or food), taxes, 
engagements arising out of succession to property and debts to poor creditors, 
recognised as such by a court, are excluded from regulation. 

The relations between debtors and private creditors are regulated by very 
elastic provisions, allowing of individual treatment in each case. 

Debts arising out of the purchase of goods and out of the service of arti¬ 
sans must be completely repaid, but without interest, by instalments spread over 
12 years, starting from 15 November 1936. 

Debts arising out of other legal transactions are reduced by 50 per cent.; 
the remainder must be repaid by instalments spread over 12 years, with interest 
at 3 per cent. The debtors and the creditors can apply to the courts for a 
declaration that the reduction of 50 per cent, is not sufficient (which is specially 
to be presumed in the event that before 20 April 1932 usurious interest had been 
paid) or that it is not justified. 

It is the Privileged Agricultural Bank that takes over the debts contracted 
with private banks and co-operative credit societies. Such debts, when not 
exceeding 25,000 dinars, are reduced by 50 per cent. While those of a higher 
amount are reduced by a smaller percentage, which ordinarily does not exceed 


(1) See Annuaire international de legislation agricole, 1934, p. 733. 

(2) In order that there may be such a community, the Decree requires that there shall l?e at 
least three male persons living and working 111 common, whilst formerly it was required that there should , 
be more than five male persons over the age of 15 years. 
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30 per cent. The sum remaining must be repaid directly by the fanners to the 
Privileged Agricultural Bank, with interest at 4 % P er cent., in 12 annua! 
instalments, starting from 1 November 1936. The transfer of the indebtedness 
to the Privileged Agricultural Bank is made in the following way: the banks 
and co-operative credit societies reduce by one quarter the ordinary amount 
of the debts, making good the reduction out of their reserves and the half of 
their capital, while the second quarter is covered by State bonds at 3 per cent* 
interest, which must be amortised in 20 years, and the remainder, that is, 50 per 
cent., is credited to them, on current account, at the Privileged Agricultural 
Bank. The State guarantees the amortisation of this account with 3 per cent* 
interest in a period of 14 years, starting from 31 December 1937. 

Instead of this current account, the private banks and the co-operative 
credit societies can have consigned to them <# orders for the payment of the 
debts of peasants to the Privileged Agricultural Bank; ” these orders can be 
offered in pledge at their nominal value to the National Bank and utilised by 
the peasants for the amortisation of their debts. 

A special method of adjustment is provided for direct debts to the National 
Bank, to the Privileged Agricultural Bank and to the State Mortgage Bank, 
as well as for the debts of the “ agrarian subjects, " that is, of those who have 
acquired lands under the agrarian reform, in so far as concerns debts contracted 
to the seller of the land in order to pay him the price of it. 

D. — Baltic States. 

Estonia . 

The first measures taken in Estonia with a view to improving the situation 
of the indebted farmers having proved to be ineffective and, on the other hand, 
the possibilities of State assistance being limited, it became necessary to make 
preliminary enquiries regarding the amount and the nature of farm indebted¬ 
ness. With this object, an enquiry was made amongst the farmers by order 
of the Government, to which about 30 per cent, of the farmers replied. From 
the information collected, it appeared that the total indebtedness of agriculture 
was 115,400,000 Estonian crowns on 1 August 1932. Of this sum, 63,700,000 
crowns were owed to the State; 25,500,000 crowns to co-heirs and to private 
individuals; 20,500,000 crowns to private banks; 3,300,000 crowns to private 
firms; 2,400,000 crowns to the State and to autonomous administrations for 
arrears of taxes* It was found also that out of the total number of farms about 
55 cent, were indebted, and that the debts represented on the average 
20.5 per cent, of the value of the debtors' capital. The debts averaged 768 
crowns for holdings up to 10 hectares in area; 1.253 crowns for holdings of be¬ 
tween 10 and 20 hectares; 1,748 crowns for holdings of between 20 and 30 hect¬ 
ares; 2,067 crowns for holdings of between 30 and 50 hectares, and 3,473 crowns 
for holdings over 50 hectares in area. 

The general indebtedness of agriculture having been thus determined, the 
rat^ of interest on loans granted by the Land Bank was reduced to 2 % per cent. 
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by a law voted for this purpose on xo November 1932. It was held to be neces¬ 
sary, moreover, to convert into long-term loans the loans privately made to 
farmers, that is, debts contracted with co-heirs, with private individuals and with 
private undertakings. For these purposes, Parliament voted a haw on 23 May 
1933 (i)« Under this haw, private loans were compulsorily converted into long¬ 
term loans up to a total amount of 6,000,000 crowns (1) when the farmer in 
question had farmed his lands in a scientific manner; (2) when the debts had 
been contracted before 31 December 1932, and (3) when the total amount of 
the debts was neither less than 20 per cent, below nor 100 per cent, above the 
land value of the farm as estimated by the hand Bank. These private loans 
were paid to the creditors, by equal instalments spread over 10 years, out of 
the capital of the Colonisation Fund, while, on their part, the farmers were expect¬ 
ed to repay their loans to the hand Bank in the course of 30 years; during 
the first years the repayment of their debts was specially encouraged. To relieve 
still further the indebtedness of agriculture, the haw above mentioned was amended 
and voted in its new form on 31 August 1934, In conformity with this haw, 
agricultural debts were converted into long-term loans of the hand Bank up 
to a total amount of 10,000,000 Estonian crowns, with the exception of debts of 
more than 100 per cent, of the land value, which were converted into loans for 
a term of 30 years without interest. In this way, private loans were converted 
into long-term loans to an aggregate amount of 2,500,000 crowns. 

It must here be noted that a considerable improvement has taken place in 
the economic conditions since 1933, in which year Estonia had been seriously 
affected by the general economic crisis (2). 

Latvia, 

In view of the reconstruction of the farms destroyed by the war as well 
as of the formation of about 70,000 new farms, the hatvian farmers were obliged 
to have recourse to credit of various kinds. At the time when prices were high, 
the farmers borrowed money freely because their receipts were large. But after 
the fall in the prices of agricultural products and in consequence of the con¬ 
traction of the resources of the farmers, a great many fanners found difficulty 
in making payments. In order that the peasants might not be ruined by the 
sale by auction of their property, various measures were taken by the Govern¬ 
ment with a view to relieving their condition (3). In the first place, some civil 
laws were amended with a view to preventing, for a certain length of time, sale 
by auction for the repayment of farmers" debts. Certain small loans that the 
State had granted to them for private needs were, as we shall see presently, 
completely cancelled. The various short-term loans obtained by the farmers 


(1) See Annuaire international de legislation agricole, 1933, p. 815. 

(2) See the Report 1926,40 1936 of the State Agricultural Bank of Estonia (E&sti Maapank), 
Tallinn, 1936. 

(3) See the Reports of the State I/and Bank of Eat via for the years 1934 and, 1955 * 
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from co-operative credit societies or from private banks were tranferred to the 
State band Bank and converted into long-term loans. 

The interest on the loans granted to the farmers by the State was also re¬ 
duced. The maximum rate of interest authorised by a Law of 1933 for the 
loans is fixed at 8 per cent, and it is applied by the private credit institutes 
that also finance agriculture. The debts converted by the State Land Bank 
are subject, on the contrary, to interest at 4 per cent.; the regular half-yearly 
payments, including those for the amortisation of the capital, which is to be 
carried out in 28 years, amount to 3 y 4 per cent. On most of the loans granted 
directly by the State Land Bank interest at 2 per cent, per annum is payable, 
but for a small proportion of them the interest is 3 per cent. 

The effects of the conversion of the farmers' debts appear from the follow¬ 
ing table in which a comparison is made between the total agricultural debts 
in 1932 (prior to the conversion) and the total in 1936 (1): 


1935 1030 


Bong-term loans: 

Bats 

0/ 

JO 

Mils 


State Band Bank ...... 

200,100,000 

59-9 

210,400,000 

67.9 

Short-term credit institutions . . 

67,300,000 

20.1 

60,600,000 

i 9-5 

Other debts. 

66,800,000 

20.0 

39,000,000 

12.6 

Total . . . 

334,200,000 

100.0 

310,000,000 

100.0 


The total of the agricultural debts lias decreased since 1932 by 46,700,000 
lats. But this is not a consequence of the conversion, the Latvian Baw on con¬ 
version not providing for any reduction of the principal. In 1932 the debts of 
the peasants averaged 84,83 lats per hectare of land, and in 1935 they only aver¬ 
aged 73.34 lats. 

The change in the structure of the indebtedness is worth pointing out. The 
long-term debts have relatively increased, while unorganised short-term credit 
has lost almost a third of its importance. 

The Baw of 1934 on the relief of certain agricultural debts provided for the 
partial cancellation of the loans granted by the State Band Bank up to 1932 
and devoted to the construction of rural buildings, to the improvement of the 
soil, to the purchase of live stock, to the acquisition o| land or to the regulation 
of successions. The amount to be cancelled must not exceed 300 lats per farm* 
The loans granted for the installation of co-operative dairies conld be cancelled 
up to a total amount of 2,000,000 lats in the case of two “or three amalgamated 
societies which would have suspended the production of the respective creameries 
or reduced it to that of a single separating station. 


(1) Ia crisb FiNANCEfeRE BE V agricueture. (Etude de raccumulation des dettcs agricoles et 
de leur revision, plus particulMrement en I^ttonie). Banque fonci£re de Eettonie. Elga, 1936. 
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The amount of the loans completely or partly cancelled amounted, at the 
end of 1935, to 38,400,000 lats, that is, 15 per cent, of the total of the loans 
granted. 

In 1933, 57 per cent, of the borrowers made all the payments that became 
due, in 1934, 58 per cent., and in 1935, 60 per cent. 

These figures seem to indicate an improvement in the solvency of the debt¬ 
ors, which is mainly due to the adjustment of the economic conditions of agri¬ 
culture resulting from the Government economic policy and from, the conversion 
of the debts. 


Lithuania . 

Up to 1932 the world crisis was hardly felt in Lithuania. Economic diffi¬ 
culties only began to manifest themselves in 1933. At the end of 1933 the 
long-term mortgage loans of the Agricultural Bank (Zemes Bankas) numbered 
26,634; they affected 576,000 hectares of mortgaged land and amounted to 
105,753,000 litas. The average indebtedness per hectare of land mortgaged 
was thus 183 litas. At the same date, the short-term loans of the co-operative 
credit societies amounted to 38,000,000 litas. 

The measures adopted by the Government for the relief of debts may be 
summarised as follows. 

A reduction has been made in the rate of interest on mortgage loans, which 
was 6 y 2 to 7 per cent, at the end of 1932. It was reduced to 6 per cent, 
in 1933, to 5 per cent.in 1934 and to 4 per cent, as from 1 July 1936. 

Provision has been made, also, for the conversion of short-term mortgage 
loans into long-term mortgage loans and for the liberation of the farmers from 
debts contracted with private individuals who, when the economic situation 
became difficult, demanded the repayment of their money. On 1 February 
1934, a Law was promulgated allowing farmers to repay their private debts 
by means of bonds of the Agricultural Bank, bearing interest at the rate of 
3.6 per cent., at their nominal value. The same Law gave the farmers the 
right to apply to the local court for the suspension of forced sales by auction 
for periods varying from 4 to 18 months, but only in cases in which the total 
debts of the applicant did not exceed 75 per cent, of the value of his agri¬ 
cultural property. Having obtained this suspension the farmer can arrive at 
an agreement with his creditors by making use of bonds of the Agricultural 
Bank bearing interest at 3.6 per cent. He may procure these bonds from the 
Bank in the form of long-term loans or he may buy them on the open market. 
In 1934 and 1935, that is, during the most acute period of the crisis, these 
bonds were quoted at 70 to 75. Thus, buying them at this quotation, the 
farmers reduced their original debt by 25 to 30 per cent. Latterly the situa¬ 
tion has become less favourable, for the market price of the bonds has risen to 
80; this does not, however, prevent the repayment of debts to private individ¬ 
uals from continuing to be made in quite normal conditions. 

(to be continued) G. CQ 0 ATffi<>^ 
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RETURNS OBTAINED ON ACCOUNT-KEEPING FARMS 
IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN IN 1933, 1934 AND 1935 

Summary: Examination of accountancy data. Values of results obtained. Factors causing 
variation in farm earnings. Returns in 1933. Returns in 1934. Returns iri 1935, 

In 1933, complete financial records were submitted by 891 farmers to the 
Farm Management Department of Michigan State College for closure and analysis. 
The keeping of the individual records was under supervision 'with the object 
of ensuring that all inventory values should be comparable and all transactions 
properly entered. The Department subsequently effected the classification, 
shown here in the table of accountancy results, for 795 out of the 891 farm records 
submitted. In 1934, the number of these records analysed reached 845 and in 
1935 it was 933. 

In its report, the Farm Management Department, states that it considers as 
the best measure of financial success for Michigan farms the operator's labour 
and management wage. It adds however that this latter value does not in¬ 
clude the value of farm products used for the consumption of the farm household; 
hence it cannot be compared with the family labour earnings of the farms of 
other countries. An attempt was made to obtain a precise return from each 
co-operator of the quantity and value of the products used by the family, but it 
was not completely successful. Furthermore, in some areas, the number of farms 
under survey is not large enough to be representative of the entire area. The 
different areas do not retain, in respect of earnings, their same relative position 
from one year to another. One year an area may show a maximum earning, 
and the following year one much lower. But in general it may be said that over 
a long period the earnings in different areas of a state tend to be practically 
equal, provided there is no change in land values and no shifting of population. 

On examining the individual farm records for 1933, it is clear that some farms 
had a distinct advantage over others. These differences in many cases were 
due less to the work done than to the quality of the work. Among the factors 
affecting the income from American farms are: volume of business, balance of 
business, efficiency and rate of production. To keep these in view is to be 
able, in existing economic conditions, to increase net earnings, whether by doing 
a volume of business at least 25 to 50 per cent, larger than the average, or by 
better organisation of the business, or by adopting efficient methods of crop 
production and stock farming. 

A certain volume of business is essential on a farm to meet the irreducible 
overhead expenses: taxes, interest, insurances, depreciations, upkeep of buildings 
and machinery, and the labour of the operator. An increased volume may be 
obtained by more intensive crop and livestock production and by securing new 
markets and trade outlets. A well organised farm business is one that utilises 
to best advantage the available land, buildings, equipment, power, labour and 
markets. Efficient production methods are essential to satisfactory yields per 
acre and to production per head of stock. On a well organised farm, pro¬ 
duction costs can be reduced and net gains increased. 
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The above is given practically in the words of the Department, as being 
most fully acquainted with the agricultural conditions of the State of Michigan. 
The following study of the accountancy results is also based on the remarks con¬ 
tained in the published reports. 

i. — The Returns in 1933 . 

The proportion of farms the operators of which secured a reasonable return 
for their labour and management in 1933 was 65 per cent.; the remaining 35 per 
cent, did not secure an income sufficient to cover a 5 per cent, interest charge on 
their investment. The proportion of deficitary farms in 1932 was 86 per cent., 
84 per cent, in 1931, 63 per cent, in 1930 and 25 per cent, in 1929. 

An examination is here made of the farms of the first six groups in which the 
operator’s labour and management wage was seen to increase in 1934 and again 
to decline in 1935. 

On the maize and live stock farms and on those combining dairying with 
poultry (groups I and 2), the operator’s labour and management wage was neg¬ 
ative in 1933; no increases in inventory were made; expenditure (especially on 
forage) was above average. 

The labour and management wage, or operator’s earnings, on farms that are 
mainly fruit farms, on the dairy farms growing beans and hay, on farms combin¬ 
ing general activities with orchard cultivation (groups 3, 4 and 5) was below 
average. The first of these secured a high gross return but to do so had to incur 
unduly high expenses; in the case of group 4 the farming expenses were also too 
high in comparison with the gross return: the expenditure of the farms in group 5 
was less than in the other groups, but the gross return remained below average. 

The farms of Chippewa Co. maintained a more harmonious balance between 
expenditure and gross return. 

The stock farms growing potatoes (group 7) were in an even more favourable 
position in respect of this balance; the inventory increases were very considerable. 
These increases were due to the rise in prices of potatoes and other crop 
products. Of the receipts 55 per cent, were derived from the stock farming. 
Potato crops were much better in the region where the farms of this group are 
situated than in other regions, and prices were very satisfactory. 

Groups 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, it will be seen, have shown yearly increases 
in operators’earnings. Special note may be taken of the general farms (group 12) 
and of those combining dairying with the growing of beans and beetroot (group 
14) which are the most numerous. 

Farms of group 12 in 1933 derived 69.1 per cent, of receipts from stock 
farming, of which milk forms the most important product, with breeding of pigs, 
sheep and poultry in addition. The dairying industry is favoured by the vicin¬ 
ity of markets such as Tansing, Flint, Detroit, Jackson, Grand Rapids and Battle 
Creek. There is a large sale of fluid milk on these markets. The increases of 
inventory on these farms in 1933 were mainly due to the increase in forage prices 
and in prices of other field products. 

On the farms o L group 14 attention is given as much to cultivation of beans 
aud beetroot as to the stock farming. At the same time breeding and dairy- * 
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Tabue I. — Gross Return , Farming Expenses , AV/ 





Number 

Average 

er I 

<y 



tipi; of farming 


of 

farms 

area 

in acres 

Cattle 

breedir 

' C'z 

•a? 

W) 

E 


1 


IX 

II r 

> 1 

.1 

3 

General averages. .. 

1933 

795 

*54 

in 

6X4 

99 


1 

1934 

845 

*57 

185 

740 

*32 


1 

1935 

933 

164 

207 

84O 

188 

1. 

Maize and live stock. 

*933 

45 

164 

97 

695 

329 


1 

: 

*934 

53 

189 

560 

80S 

421 



*935 

66 

187 

268 

852 

587 

2. 

Dairying and poultrv. 

*933 

29 

no 

93 

8lO 




1934 

32 

no 

120 

944 

62 



*935 

32 

176 

110 

1,116 

74 

3 * 

Fruit farming. 

1933 

57 

96 

56 

350 

33 



1934 

65 

98 

84 

424 

36 



*935 

64 

103 

152 

475 

53 

4 - 

Dairying, beans and hav. 

*933 

19 

156 

205 

774 

22 



1934 

16 

162 

323 

M 54 

42 



1935 

28 

*53 

461 

1,014 

57 

5 - 

General with fruit farming .... 

*933 

67 

**5 

120 

639 

51 



*934 

64 

1*9 

* 5 * 

674 

66 



1935 

7 * 

**5 

207 

688 

105 

6. 

Chippewa Co. farms. 

*933 

*7 

224 

189 

795 

34 



*934 

*5 

219 

*35 

836 

49 



1935 

16 

247 

291 

1.450 

80 

7 * 

Potatoes and cattle. 

*933 

i *3 

201 

116 

544 

44 



*934 

126 

194 

121 

598 

5 * 



1935 

144 

192 

207 

687 

9 * 

8. 

Cattle, sheep and forage. ..... 

1933 

34 

160 

in 

377 

43 



*934 

35 

*57 

*53 

392 

58 



*935 

32 

180 

190 

5 2 4 

89 

9 - 

Cereal and live stock. 

*933 

55 

182 

86 

743 

223 



*934 

67 

180 

*73 

833 

284 



*935 

80 

*79 

165 

797 

366 

10, 

Dairving .. 

*933 

22 

120 

121 

985 

97 



*934 

32 

X42 

122 

1.497 

79 



*935 

26 

*53 

229 

1,818 

108 

11. 

Mixed fanning with fruit growing . 

*933 

4 * 

148 

84 

3 8 i 

35 



*934 

35 

*35 

138 

506 

7 * 



*935 

43 

142 

186 

536 

90 

12. 

General farminp- . . . 

*933 

140 

161 

*35 

658 

*34 



*934 

158 

172 

244 

776 

*95 


Dairying and potatoes, .... 

*935 

176 

184 

216 

95 6 

249 

* 3 * 

*933 

18 

*54 

**4 

843 

67 



*934 

22 

* 56 

182 

1,419 

72 


Beans, beets and dairying. 

*935 

22 

*75 

*79 

1,573 

61 

14. 

*933 

97 

130 

in 

537 

*33 



*934 

88 

*39 

*54 

673 

*54 

_ 


*935 

92 

138 

229 

. 777 

242 


(*) Including inventory increases. 


Return * 


(!>ri »'*<s 




5 S 

0*3 


209 

297 

345 


3S1 
52 A 
519 

4S9 

691 

828 




111 
*57 
*53 
171 
278 
280 

190 

260 

3*7 

3=3 

363 

5 « 

3 21 
150 
160 

I 71 
205 
285 

199 

202 

275 

272 

303 ! 

340 

126 
144 
190 

297 

498 
533 


143 

181 

243 

396 
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m Dollar per Farm, m the State of Michigan. 


return 




Farming expenses 





1 


5 1 L 
j? 

Other 

1) ranches 
(i) 

Total 

(2) 

Hired 

labour 

Family 

labour 

73 3 

-M O 
pja 

H Jrt 

(81-9) 

Fertilisers 

Feeds 

Taxes 

Other 

expenses 

Depreci 

ations 

Total 
(10 to 15) 

Net 

return 
(7 - 16) 


h 

7 

8 

9 

10 


12 

*3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

536 

2 8 4 

1,853 

126 

558 

684 

1x7 

160 

102 

255 

*15 

i,433 

420 

12 

6S2 

430 

2,466 

156 

560 

716 

142 

255 

90 

348 

158 

1,709 

757 

) 699 

624 

2,903 

198 

598 

796 

174 

249 

79 

469 

178 

1,945 

958 

250 

10 

1,762 

125 

6x9 

744 

97 

232 

143 

2o9 

I40 

1,625 

137 

V 562 

450 

3,328 

220 

592 

812 

175 

478 

131 

416 

21 

2,222 

x,io6 


743 

1,489 

4,458 

323 

629 

9 52 

219 

487 

106 

606 

0666 

2,569 

1,889 


183 

39 

1,697 

128 

571 

699 

94 

316 

96 

244 

112 

1,561 

1 V-> 


255 

612 

2,684 

139 

584 

723 

133 

43 

76 

253 

137 

1,755 

923 


323 

261 

2,712 

l8l 

583 

764 

125 

503 

66 

352 

167 

1,977 

733 


i,55o 

158 

GO 

in 

<M 

ci 

285 

567 

852 

280 

143 

96 

336 

102 

1,809 

4,499 


2,034 

598 

3 333 

34s 

563 

91X 

325 

200 

87 

508 

I 5 2 

2,183 

1,509 

1,940 

480 

3.253 

422 

626 

1,048 

371 

213 

81 

631 

152 

2,496 

17575 

1 538 

175 

1,885 

8l 

684 

765 

134 

108 

124 

245 

126 

1,502 

383 


558 

1,009 

3,364 

106 

679 

785 

177 

182 

116 

363 

127 

1,750 

1,614 


6y6 

243 

2,75 x 

104 

691 

795 

177 

139 

84 

561 

125 

1,881 

870 


349 

170 

i,5i9 

89 

498 

587 

77 

208 

76 

218 

73 

1,239 

280 


44 1 

313 

1,905 

97 

503 

600 

86 

211 

67 

24 1 

95 

1,300 

605 


489 

257 

2,063 

142 

579 

721 

H7 

221 

57 

333 

90 

1,539 

524 

1 657 

169 

2,172 

121 

537 

658 

114 

294 

96 

313 

121 

1,596 

576 

I 659 

4S2 

2,524 

in 

567 

678 

99 

235 

87 

364 

100 

1,563 

961 

j 330 

*3i 

2,794 

205 

574 

779 

128 

203 

7i 

532 

134 

1,847 

947 

467 

627 

1,919 

117 

50 2 

619 

91 

114 

67 

224 

104 

1,219 

700 

028 

16 

1,564 

127 

485 

612 

86 

165 

56 

323 

131 

i,373 

191 


463 

386 

1,994 

163 

526 

689 

117 

130 

54 

327 

117 

i,434 

560 


202 

261 

1,169 

56 

477 

533 

64 

91 

64 

153 

X02 

1,007 

162 


273 

320 

1,397 

51 

478 

529^ 

60 

I23 1 

55 

158 

92 

1,017 

380 


216 

335 

1,639 

73 

475 

548 

75 

74 

55 

255 

98 

1,105 

534 


449 

186 

x,886 

167 

586 

753 

101 

157 

148 

245 

143 

1,547 

339 


706 

676 

2,874 

200 

606 

806 

151 

239 

127 

462 

213 

1,998 

876 


765 

870 

3,238 

212 

622 

834 

180 

276 

II r 

533 

304 

2,238 

T ,000 


328 

196; 

1,999 

108 

621 

729 

131 

229 

140 

267 

l 109 

1,605 

394 


435 

593 

3 029 

197 

649 

846 

187 

398 

142 

417 

262 

2,252 

777 


645 

610 

3,750 

279 

682 

961! 

217 

384 

i33 

57° 

174 

2,439 

1,311 


380 

344 

1350 

78 

484 

562 

83 

99 

56 

166 

86 

1,052 

298 


478 

no 

1,447 

108 

468 

576 

96 

129 

50 

208 

155 

| 1,214 

233 

i 515 

264 

1,781 

138 

501 

639 

102 

142 

45 

289 

80 

1,297 

484 

! 45 s 

258 

1,94° 

119 

585 

7°4 

115 

162 

126 

265 

129 

1,501 

439 

j 565 

492 

2,770 

149 

586 

735 

140 

361 

104 

1 34i 

160 

1,841 

929 

596 

955 

3,505 

198 

635 

833 

195 

352 

89 

529 

210 

2,208 

1,297 

I 448 

39i 

1,900 

114 

596 

710 

98 

94 

87 

253 

133 

1,375 

525 


450 

526 

2,735 

159 

608 

767 

126 

230 

130 

360 

175 

1,788 

947 


586 

887 

3,429 

235 

650 

83 5 

175 

178 

122 

622 

207 

2,189 

1,240 


744 

312 

2,018 

106 

576 

682 

129 

97 

116 

276 

I2T 

1,421 

597 


901 

687 

2,812 

142 

590 

732 

160 

147 

95 

378 

193 

1,705 

1,107 


*>134 

400 

3,178 

170 

634 

8O4 

183 

143 

XT' 

00 

503 

256 

1,973 

1,205 


(2) Not including contributions m bind to 
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TabuE II. — Operator's Labour Earnings , in Dollars 
per Farm , in the State of Michigan. 


TYPE OP FARMING 

I 

Number 

of 

farms 

II 

Average 

acreage 

III 

Net farm 
iu come 

(1) 

1 

Interest 
oil own 
capital 

Operator's 
labour and 
manage 
meat wage 
,!(!• J) 

General averages. 1 

•1933 

795 

*54 

840 

5 <n 

2 49 



^934 

845 

*57 

*■*75 

6 to 

595 



1935 

933 

164 

*•390 

626 

764 

i. 

Maize and live stock . . 

1933 

45 

i (>4 

597 

643 

— 40 



*934 

53 

189 

*•533 

759 

774 



*935 

66 

187 

2 *333 

767 

1.566 

2. 

Dairying and poultry . . 

*933 

29 

110 

572 

580 

S 



1936 

3 2 

110 

*•377 

561 

816 



*935 

3 2 

1 76 

*•*95 

55 * 

644 

3 * 

Fruit farming. 

*933 

57 

96 

872 

7*9 

*53 



*934 

65 

98 

1.569 

692 

877 



*935 

64 

103 

1.224 

737 

4K7 

4 - 

Dairying beans and hay . 

*933 

*9 

156 

845 

688 

*57 



*934 

16 

162 

2.073 

718 

*•355 



*935 

28 

*53 

1*334 

647 

687 

5 - 

General with fruit farming. 

*933 

67 

**5 

646 

459 

187 



*934 

64 

x *9 

969 

458 

50 



*935 

7 * 

1*5 

953 

447 

506 

6 , 

Chippewa Co. farms. . . 

* 933 . 

*7 

224 

929 

583 

34 <> 



*934 

*5 

219 

1. 3*5 

548 

767 



*935 

16 

247 

1.294 

661 

633 

7 - 

Potatoes and cattle . . . 

*933 

**3 

201 

1.061 

447 

| 914 



*934 

126 

*94 

54 s 

436 

! 112 



1935 

*44 

192 

9 2 9 ! 

412 

5 1 7 

8. 

Cattle, sheep and forage. 

*933 

34 

t6o 

508 

410 

<>8 



*934 

35 

*57 

729 

402 

3 2 7 



*935 

3 2 

180 

890 

426 

404 

9 - 

Cereal and live stock . . 

*933 

55 

182 

812 

682 

1,30 



*934 

67 

t8o 

1,344 

709 

6 35 



*935 

80 

*79 

1,468 

7*7 

75 * 

IO. 

Dairying. 

*933 

22 

120 

870 

683 

187 



*934 

3 2 

I42 

*,257 

; 802 ! 

455 



*935 

26 

*53 

1,789 

86l 

928 

ii. 

Mixed farming with fruit 

*933 

4 * 

148 

647 

354 

293 


growing. 

1934 

35 

*35 

583 

359 

224 



*935 

43 

142 

■ 834 

363 

471 

12. 

General farming. 

1933 

140 

161 

913 

674 

2 39 



*934 

158 

172 

1,398 

7*3 

685 



*935 

176 

184 

1,769 

762 

1,007 

13 . 

Dairying and potatoes . 

1933 

18 

*54 

1,005 

642 

363 



*934 

22 

156 

*,409 

690 

719 



*935 

22 

*75 

1,706 

777 

929 

14. 

Beans, beets and dairying. 

*933 

97 

130 

1,049 

693 

35 & 



*934 

88 

139 

U 555 

737 

81S 

_ 


*935 

92 

138 

1,674 

762 

9 r 2 


(r) Only the fair wage claim of the operator is here shown. 
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iiig are not neglected, milk production being favoured by the proximity of 
the markets of Saginaw, Bay City, Flint and Detroit. The cropping development 
is due to the fact that there are in this region large tracts of fertile soil and mild 
seasonal conditions. In 1933 there was a rise in the prices of cereals and of 
other field products. 


2. — Returns in 2934. 

In 1934, the net return, the farm income and the operator's earnings in¬ 
creased; the gross return was larger all along the line. Although it was a year of 
drought, the rise in prices and the benefit payments made to the farmers under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration were factors causing higher receipts. 

Farming expenses and cost of production also increased: but not in the same 
proportion as the gross return. 

The index-numbers of prices paid to fanners rose from 100 in 1910-14 to 
165 in 1929; in 1932 they fell to 69, advancing to 93 in 1934. The price-indices 
of farm requisites rose from 100 in 1910-14 to 153 in 1929: in 1932 they had 
fallen to 107, but advanced to 123 in 1934. 

The profits made by farmers varied in 1934 considerably from one region to 
another; to a great extent, the differences were due to variations in weather 
conditions and in the prices of agricultural products. The drought was not ev¬ 
erywhere equally severe. The abundance of the potato harvest occasioned a con¬ 
siderable fall in the prices of the crop. Profits were especially low in the areas 
where potato growing pre dominates, as on farms of group 7. 

The gross return of the stock farms growing maize (group 1) substantially 
increased in 1934, mainly in consequence of the advance in prices. Growers who 
had been obliged to reduce as far as possible the expenses of the previous years, 
and even in many cases to neglect equipment, could now afford higher farming 
expenses. 

Higher prices of forage and seeds were considerable factors in the increase of 
farming expenses on the farms engaged in dairying and poultry-keeping (group 2). 

The rise in prices of forage, dairy and poultry products has markedly con¬ 
tributed to the increase in gross return. 

The advance in prices of cereals, hay, pigs, butter, chickens and eggs had a 
certain share in the striking leap upwards of the gross return on the farms devoted 
to fruit cultivation (group 3). All expenses, except taxes, were on the increase. 

The inventory increases and the dairying returns of the dairy farms growing 
beans and hay (group 4) stood in 1934 at a much higher level than in 1933. 
There was considerable expenditure on replacement of equipment. 

On the general farming enterprises engaged also in orchard cultivation 
(group 5), labour and fertilisers were dearer in 1934. Expenditure on upkeep 
of buildings and dead stock, neglected in the preceding years when returns had 
been low, was larger than in 1933. The gross return considerably increased. 

The farms of Chippewa Co. (group 6) show tendencies similar to those of the 
farms of group 5. 

Next come a group of farms (group 7) which in 1934 gave much less satisfac¬ 
tory financial results than in the previous year. The financial success of these 
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farms largely depends on the potato harvests and on the sales of the product. 
In 1933 the potato harvest was scanty throughout the United States and prices 
accordingly rose. In 1934 on the other hand the abundant crop caused a decline 
in prices. 

Operator's income on the forage crop farms carrying cattle and sheep (group <S) 
is larger in 1934 than during any of the four preceding years, but it remained below 
the level reached in 1929. The comparison of these two extreme yeans shows 
that the gross return has fallen more sharply than the farming expenses. 

The poor cereal harvest on the farms combining cereal cultivation with 
stock farming (group 9) was more than counterbalanced by the rise in prices. 
Growers were thus enabled, in spite of higher labour costs, increased expenditure 
on purchases of forage and fertilisers as well as upkeep expenses, to secure higher 
profits than in 1933. 

The dairy farms (group 10) show the same tendencies as those of group 9, 
viz. increase in labour costs, in expenditure for fertilisers and forage, for repairs, 
higher interest charges; more marked increase in the gross return, especially in 
the return from the principal branch. 

The expenses of the mixed farms which grow fruit (group 11) have also in¬ 
creased. An inventory loss is to be noted here, the reason being the fall in the 
prices of potatoes, to which is for the most part due the cutting down of growers' 
profits. 

On the contrary, a marked inventory increase is to be noted on the farms 
engaged in general farming (group 12). Expenditure for purchases of forage, 
and all the usual expenses of farms of this group are those which show the most 
marked advance: prices of forage were higher, and on the other hand farmers were 
obliged by the short crops to purchase larger quantities of feeds for their animals. 

The advance in forage prices and prices of dairy and poultry products, the 
less important place taken by potato growing, all these contributed to the obtaining 
by the dairy farms cultivating potatoes (group 13) of a higher gross return and 
operator's earnings. 

In the region occupied by the dairy farms growing beans and beets (group 
14), the effects of drought were less felt than elsewhere; and the financial success 
is evidence of this. 


3. — Returns in 1935. 

In spite of unfavourable weather conditions, crop production reached a higher 
level in the State of Michigan in 1935, being 20 per cent, more than the average 
of the last ten years. Prices of all crop products, except potatoes, fell. Prices 
of live stock and animal products rose. Prom the point of view of financial 
prosperity the year 1935 was the best for Michigan farmers since 1929. 

Index-numbers of the prices of agricultural products advanced from 93 in 
1934 to 113 in 1935; those of prices of farm requisites from 123 in 1934 to 125 
in 1935. Taxes were lower in 1935 than in 1934. In consequence of the more 
marked rise of prices of agricultural products, the gross return increased propor¬ 
tionately more than did the farming expenses. Since the live stock prices were 
those which reached the highest level, the farms of the regions where stock farming 
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predominates benefited more as compared with the farms of regions where by 
preference there was production of cereals and milk. 

Accordingly a particularly gratifying financial success was that of the 
stock farms growing maize (group 1) which give a specially important place to 
fattening of bullocks, lambs and pigs. 

The forage crop farms carrying cattle and sheep, the stock farms growing 
small cereals, the dairy farms and those engaged in general or mixed farming 
(groups 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 13 and 14), although their profitability was not that of 
the stock farms growing maize, did more fully than in 1934 repay the efforts of 
the farmers, as they also benefited by the favourable trend of certain prices 
and moreover received a considerable part of the benefit payments made by the 
Government in respect of pig breeding and cereal growing. 

The gross return was increased blit in a much less degree on the farms combin¬ 
ing dairying with poultry keeping, on the general farms with orchard cultivation 
and on the farms of Chippewa Co. (groups 2, 5 and 6) although inventory decreases 
were noticeable. The gross return on the other hand diminished on the fruit 
farms, on the dairy farms growing beans and hay (groups 3 and 4). On group 3 
this decrease was due to the lower receipts from sale of fruit, and on group 4 
to the very marked inventory decreases, and to the decline in the return from 
dairy production. 

Since labour costs and expenditure on purchases of fertiliser and on upkeep 
of buildings and machinery were all considerably higher, the farmers of groups 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 did not realise such large profits as in 1934, these groups gaining 
less advantage from the price rises in than the groups 1, 8, 9, ro, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

The stock farms growing potatoes (group 7) recovered the equilibrium lost 
in 1934. The potato crop, which in 1934 had attained a level never before reached, 
was fairly close to the average in 1935; hence there was a rise of prices and conse¬ 
quently in the return. 

Thus, in 1934 and in 1935, the price rises of agricultural products together 
with the benefit payments received from the Government by the farmers caused 
a revival of the agriculture of Michigan. 

Joseph Desearzes. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS ( concluded) (i). 

E. — Asiatic Countries. 

India. 

Agricultural indebtedness forms, as is well known, one of the most serious 
and most urgent problems in Tndia. It has been said of the Indian peasants 
that most of them are born, live and die indebted and bequeath their debts 
to their children. 

The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the total indebt¬ 
edness in 1929 in British India alone at 900 crores (2) of rupees, and this 
figure has since greatly increased owing to the fall in prices which for certain 
products has amounted to about 50 per cent. 

It is calculated that if no repayment of capital took place between 1929 
and 1932, the actual volume of debts must at present amount to about 1,800 
crores and, if all the interest were in arrears, to 2,200 crores. The total 
production of the principal commodities decreased, at the same time, from 1,018 
crores in 1928-29 to 536 crores in 1931-32. Thus, while incomes considerably 
declined, the debt ver}^ largely increased. 

While the volume of agricultural indebtedness forms a problem in itself, 
the rate of interest at which most of the debts have been contracted forms a 
second, and equally thorny, problem. I11 certain districts in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, 12 per cent, is the ordinary rate of interest and the village money¬ 
lenders charge from 18 to 24 per cent., but in Bihar and Orissa, Sind and 
Assam, the rate varies between 25 and 50 per cent, and even in the United 
Provinces it runs from 18 to 37 per cent. It is true that the landowners in 
most of the provinces can obtain loans on first mortgage at between 9 and 12 
per cent, interest, but the small landowners must often pay higher rates and, 
as happens in the case of tenant-farmers and labourers who cannot offer ade¬ 
quate security, the rates applied may sometimes reach between 150 and 300 
per cent. The interest on loans of cereals is never less than 25 per cent, and, 
in certain regions, it amounts to between 50 and 100 per cent. 


(1) Sec Hie issues of Jarmaiv, Febxuary and Mai da of this Bulletin, 
{2) 1 eroie 100 lakhs, t lakh - 100,000. 


100,000. 
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The original cause of indebtedness (x) lies in the inadequacy of the receipts, 
which is due to the extreme smallness of the farms, to the inefficient methods 
of production and sale, to the frequent failure of the crops and to the mortal¬ 
ity of live stock. The agricultural population of India is increasing, but the 
lands available for cultivation are limited. The proportion of farmers in the 
total population increased from 61 per cent, in iSqi to 66 per cent, in iqoi 
and to 73 per cent, in 1921, and the slight decrease of 2 per cent, registered 
by the Census of 1931 is of doubtful importance. The total cultivated area 
is 228,800,000 acres. This represents barely an acre per head of the total 
agricultural population, and about 4 y 2 acres, on the average, per farmer's 
family. In the course of the decade between the Census of 1921 and that of 
1931, the sown area only rose from 224,900,000 acres to 228,800,000 acres, 
an increase of less than 2 per cent., while the population rose from 319,000,000 
to about 353,000,000, an increase of more than 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, the yield per acre, for tlie important crops, such as rice and wheat, re¬ 
mained practically stationary for 20 years, whilst for other crops, such as cotton, 
for example, it only increased slightly. 

A characteristic of Indian indebtedness is that it results mainly from un¬ 
productive expenditure, that is, from expenditure for purposes other than agri¬ 
cultural. Thus in the United Provinces 60 per cent, of the outstanding debts 
were, according to the Provincial Banking Committee, contracted for such pur¬ 
poses as marriages and other social ceremonies, for the maintenance of the 
family and for the payment of taxes. 

One of the most deplorable results of the indebtedness is the decline of 
the class of independent peasants. It is estimated that, between 1921 and 
1931, the number of farm servants per thousand ordinary farmers rose from 
291 to 407, which represents a considerable increase in the landless population. 

Another consequence of the debts is the frequent transfer of lands from 
one holder to another. It is calculated that in the space of thirty years, each 
parcel of land in a village changes hands at least once (2). 

During recent years the problem in question has been specially studied in 
India by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928), and, from 1929 
onwards, by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, which made 
known its results in 1931 (3). Since then the question has been constantly 
under study, and several measures have been taken or contemplated to relieve 
the indebtedness. 

The Government of India, in April 1934, convened at Delhi a conference 
of the provincial governments to decide upon a common programme of action 


(1) p. I. Thomas: The Problem of Rural Indebtedness. Madras, Diocesan Press, 1934. — Amongst 
the most recent works on economic and social conditions in India, see also Chowdry Muktar Singh: 
Rural India (Peasants’ Poverty, its Causes and Cure). Allahabad, Krishna Ram Mehta. 

(2) Thomas, op . cit ., p. 13. 

(3) The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931. Vol. I, Part I: Majority Report. 
Part II: Minority Report. Calcutta, Government of India. Central Publication Brandi, 1931. 
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in regard to tlie difficulties caused by the fall in prices and the decline in the 
demand for raw materials and, in particular, to study the effects of these facts 
on the condition of the fanners. 

The first question considered by the Conference was that of agricultural 
indebtedness. The possibility of developing mortgage credit banks was discussed, 
amongst other matters, as also were the functions of the agricultural credit 
department of the new Central Reserve Rank that it was proposed to establish 
in India. 

In connection with the Debt Conciliation Bill, presented to the Legislative 
Council of Madras towards the end of 1934, the Board of Revenue (Land Re¬ 
venue and Settlement) ordered an enquiry to be made into the problem of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness in the Presidency (1). This enquiry, which was completed 
in July 1935, showed for two typical villages of each of the districts of 
Madras, that between 1931 and 1934, 23,932 acres had changed owners, largely 
as a result of sales and mortgages. Of this figure, 4,772 acres, or about 20 
per cent., were transferred to persons who were not agriculturists. On the basis 
of this observation, it w r as calculated that, for the whole Presidency, the area 
transferred from one owner to another would be approximately 10,351,000 acres, 
of which 2,070,000 acres were transferred to non-agriculturists. It is estimated 
that a very large part has passed to large absentee owners, for the most part 
money-lenders. It results, therefore, that many owners of small and medium¬ 
sized holdings had been dispossessed and remained without land and in poverty 
because of foreclosures for debt. 

As regards the rates of interest, for mortgages without possession they 
ordinarily vary between 9 and 12 per cent., but there are also cases in which 
the interest varies between 6 and 9 per cent, and others in which it amounts 
to more than 12 per cent., rising to 18 and even to 24 per cent. Interest 
lower than 6 per cent, or higher than 24 per cent, is rarely met with. It must 
be noted that we are here speaking of ordinary rates of interest. There are much 
higher rates of interest, but these have so to speak a penal character and are 
due to the fact that the borrowers rarely repay their debts at the due date. 

As to the amount and distribution of agricultural indebtedness, the enquiry 
studied 141 selected villages in the Presidency. Prom the data thus collected 
referring to the year 1935, it appears that the total number of indebted persons 
was 74,892, including 48,358 landowners, 16,039 tenant-farmers, and 20,620 
agricultural labourers and that the aggregate indebtedness amounted to 1,78,85,666 
rupees. The indebtedness per head of the population may be calculated at 
38 rupees, and the indebtedness per cultivated acre at 63 rupees. On the basis 
of these figures, it has been calculated that the total agricultural debt in 1935 
for the whole Presidency was about 200 crores of rupees. 

In 1932 the Government of the United Provinces—as had been done in 
1930 in the Province of Bihar and Orissa—instructed a committee to study 


(1) Sathyanathan, W. R. S., I. C. S.: Report on Agricultural Indebtedness. Madras, Government 
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the problem of agricultural debts and to present recommendations. The report 
of this committee showed that the total unpaid debts had considerably increased 
and that interest was only being paid to a very small extent. The committee 
recommended that conciliation committees should be formed to bring about 
arrangements between creditors and debtors. Subsequently three bills, the 
Agricultural Relief Bill, the Reduction of Interest Bill, and the Usurious Roans 
Bill, were submitted to the Legislative Assembly. 

The Government of the Central Provinces adopted in 1933 the Debt Con¬ 
ciliation Act, which set up conciliation committees. Under this law, concilia¬ 
tion must be voluntary, bnt the committees can compel the creditors to draw 
up and to present detailed accounts of their claims, accompanied by the docu¬ 
ments establishing them; the creditors who do not comply with this demand 
of the commission lose all their rights. Moreover, those of the creditors who 
accept an arrangement are given, in the carrying out of the judgements they 
obtain, priority over other creditors. Those who, on the other hand, refuse 
to agree to any adjustment, cannot, if they bring the case into court, recover 
the costs of the action, and they can only be awarded interest at the rate of # 
6 per cent, on the principal, the amount of which will be determined by the 
court. The Government has, moreover, amended the Usurious Roans Act, the 
provisions and procedure of which have been revised so as to enable the courts 
to examine the previous transactions of the money-lenders and to declare 
excessive and fraudulent any interest exceeding 12 per cent, on secured credits 
and 18 per cent, on credits not secured. It was ascertained that interest ranging 
from 15 to 75 per cent, was commonly charged. On the other hand, compound 
interest will no longer be allowed. Lastly, the Government submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly a bill, the Money-Lenders 5 Bill, which lays down the manner 
in which the money-lenders must keep their books and provides that they 
must present, every year, a detailed account to their debtors. The law also 
contains a rule to the effect that the accumulated interest must never exceed 
the principal, however long the debt may have been owing. In the Punjab, 
too, the Government has submitted to the Legislative Assembly various bills 
on the problem of debts. 

The plan for agricultural indebtedness applied, from 1930 to 1934, in the 
Native State of Bhavnagar, has roused much interest in India (1). We will 
here describe it. 

In January 1922, a certain number of kheduts (2) complained to the au¬ 
thorities of the desperate economic condition in which they found themselves, 
attributing this condition to the excessive interest and to the commissions of 
every kind charged by the local money-lenders (. soz&cars ). The sums due by 


(i) “ The Problem of Peasant Indebtedness in India: The Bhavnagar Plan. ” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, April 1935. 

(2} A khcdut is a cultivator domiciled in the State who, either single-handed, or with the aid of 
servants, derives his income, wholly or in part, as a registered tenant or sub-tenant of a holding of 
Much a part at least belongs to the State. 
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the indebted kheduts sometimes reached, according to an official enquiry, 15 
to 20 times the amount of their annual income. The khedut , even if per¬ 
fectly solvent, could not obtain loans otherwise than by the system of savaya . 
Under this system, when a peasant borrowed, for example, at the season of 
sowing or of hoeing, 100 rupees, 25 rupees was added to this sum by way of 
commission and a note of hand was drawn up for 125 rupees, payable within 
a period of four to eight months, that is to say, after the harvest. But these 
terms were granted only to solvent khednis. Others had to undertake to repay 
the loan at a date agreed upon, not in cash, but in kind, the quantity of pro¬ 
ducts to be delivered (of cotton, for example) being valued below the market 
price and below the price that could be obtained for it at the time of the harvest. 

A form of loan, known as alak , consisted in introducing into the agree¬ 
ment a clause according to which, in default of payment of the sum due at 
the date agreed upon, the borrower bound himself to settle the debt in kind. 
According to the report of the enquiry in question, the sow car succeeded in 
certain cases, by means of the alak, in obtaining in six months, five or six 
times the initial amount of the loan. 

In the system known as kadhara , the equivalent of the seeds lent for sow¬ 
ing must be returned after the harvest with an addition of 50 to 70 per cent. 

The plan adopted by the Government of Bhavnagar involves a widespread 
action for liquidating the debts of the peasants. To assure the success of this 
action, the Government counted on the voluntary collaboration of the sow cars 
and kheduts. It invited the kheduts to declare their debts and the sow cars 
to declare their claims. The declarations were carefully checked and an adjust¬ 
ment was made on the following bases: 

(a) The sum that had to be paid by an individual debtor must not 
exceed an amount equivalent to three times the annual dues paid by the debtor 
to the State; 

( b ) The total amount of the sums to be paid by a tappa (group of 
neighbouring villages) must not exceed a quarter of the total amount of the 
unpaid debts of the peasants of this tappa. 

The plan was financed by the Government, which advanced to each debtor 
the sums he required to free himself; these advances had to be repaid to the 
State by successive instalments, by means of an increase of 4 per cent, on the 
amount of the annual dues. The debtor was, however, allowed to pay off 
the amount in a single payment or to pay instalments larger than those that 
had been fixed. 

The carrying out of the plan was entrusted to Debt Conciliation Committees 
nominated by the Government and consisting of representatives of the Depart¬ 
ments of Finance and of Justice. These committees began their work in April 
1930 and by March 1934 their action had extended over the whole country 
and all the debts of the kheduts had been extinguished. The total debts, of 
which the nominal amount, according to the books of the money-lenders, was 
8,638,874 rupees, were settled by payments totalling 2,059,473 rupees. 

The total amount that was really due, ^according to the Government) was 
4,511,183 rupees, which means that more than half of the nominal amount 
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of these debts was fictitious and that it had only been arrived at by means of 
irregularities, frauds or excessive usury on the part of the money-lenders. 

The khcduis will be protected in future against the exactions of the soic- 
t'ars by the Kheduts Protection Act, which* gives the courts the power of exam¬ 
ining in detail transactions concluded between the money-lender and the debtor, 
from the origin of the debt, and to determine the capital really due. The 
court can also determine the amount of the sums already paid, as well as fix 
the interest, which must always be simple and not compound interest, at a rate 
not exceeding 12 per cent, per annum. No contract will be valid, in the eyes 
of the law, if the rate of interest agreed upon exceeds this maximum. 

In other Native States also, much importance has been attached to this 
question. In the State of Mysore, the government has instructed a commission 
to draw up plans for the formation of debt conciliation committees, for the 
regulation of the activity of money-lenders and for the creation of other possi¬ 
bilities of credit. In the State of Cochin, the Government has decided to re¬ 
duce the debts and to bring down the rates of interest to 6 or to 7 y 2 per cent, 
on secured credits and to 9 per cent, on credits not secured. In the State of 
Hyderabad, the Government proposes to take steps to relieve indebtedness and 
to prevent usury. In the State of Revah, measures have been taken to prevent 
the debtors from being compelled to sell their land for the fulfilment of a 
pledge. 


Japan. 

In contrast with the high degree of prosperity attained in recent years by 
Japanese industry, which has been able to overcome unfavourable economic 
conditions by a remarkable adaptation of its capacities and its possibilities 
to the new requirements of world economy, agriculture has remained in the 
same state of distress in which it has been for some years past, notwithstanding 
the active policy pursued by the Government with a view to remedying its 
state of disequilibrium. There exist profound and long-standing causes of this 
distress. Amongst the main causes must be specially noted the relative insuffi¬ 
ciency of the area devoted to agriculture, barely 16 per cent, of the total area 
being reserved for rice-growing. This means that each farm only disposes, 
on the average, of about a hectare of cultivable land; in round figures, 71 per 
cent, of the peasant families have at their disposal less than a hectare of 
land, and even allowing for the low standard of life in Japan, a hectare does 
not suffice to produce what is indispensable. Only 25 per cent, of the rural 
population have sufficient land at their disposal, and barely 3 per cent, culti¬ 
vate land of an area that allows of a prosperous agricultural economy. The 
smallness of the cultivated area explains by itself the distress in which the 
rural classes in Japan find themselves. The smallness of the cultivated area 
and the poverty of the peasant involve, in their turn, the almost complete absence 
of modem technical equipment. Further, in the majority of cases the Japanese 
peasant is not the owner of the land he cultivates. Only 31 per cent, of the 
peasants are owners of the land they farm; 27 per cent, are tenant-farmers and 
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42 per cent, are small owners who must rent the greater part of the land they 
cultivated. The number of tenant-farmers who do not own any land is 
tending to increase. The fiscal charges burdening agriculture are, moreover, 
somewhat heavy. 

The purchasing power of the rural population had already been greatly 
reduced by the causes noted and by yet other causes inherent in the intrinsic 
structure of agriculture, when the world economic crisis occurred to aggravate 
the situation. 

This aggravation was due, in the main, to the fall in the prices of cocoons 
and of raw silk, to the collapse of the rice market, and to the rise in the prices 
of agricultural requisites. 

To give an example, the average prices per kwan (x) of spring cocoons fell 
from 7.41 yen in 1929 to 2.52 yen in 1932; in 1933 there was a rally (6.25 yen), 
but at the beginning of 1934 the situation again became critical; prices fell rap¬ 
idly to a level more than 50 per cent, below that of the preceding year, thereby 
causing the ruin of the silkworm-rearers. 

The price of raw silk was at its minimum in July 1934, when the very low 
price of 476 yen per bale (60 kilogrammes) was reached. 

It must be added that the index-numbers of the prices of cocoons and of 
raw silk in 1934 showed a much heavier decline than those of wholesale prices 
in general and of certain other products, such as rice and cotton yarn. Taking 
the average prices of 1922 to 1927 as equal to 100, we have the following index- 
numbers in Alar" 1934: white cocoons, 26.4; raw silk, 26.4; wholesale prices in 
general, 79.9; cotton yarn, 73.9; rice, 76.5. 

As a result, after an improvement in 1932 and in 1933, the aggregate income 
derived by the farmers from the three principal products of Japan (rice, cocoons, 
wheat) fell in 1934 by 500,000,000 yen. 

The indebtedness of the farmers, accordingly, considerably increased. 

According to an enquiry made in 1931 by the Agricultural Association of 
the Empire (Teikoku Ndktuai ), the total agricultural indebtedness was estimated 
on 30 June 1929 at between 4,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 yen. 

According to a more recent enquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests, the indebtedness of the farmers amounted, in July 1932, to 
4,717,424,557 yen, the average indebtedness per farm being 837 yen. 

The majority of the agricultural debts bear interest at 10 per cent., but 
there is also a considerable number of debts burdened with interest at 12 per 
cent., at 15 per cent, and even at more than 15 per cent. On the other hand 
there is a small number of debts on which the interest is only 7 per cent. 

The difficult situation in which the farmers in Japan found themselves, 
gave rise to several measures on their behalf (2). Amongst others we may note 
Law No. 21 of 28 March 1933, on the associations for the adjustment of rural 


(1) 1 kwan = 3.75 kilogrammes == 8.27 lbs. 

(2) See, in Part II of The World Agricultural Situation in 1933-34, published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 1935, the chapter on Japan, contributed by Dr. G. Perris. 
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indebtedness. It aims at adjusting the indebtedness of persons residing in the 
agricultural villages, of mountain-dwellers and of fishermen, by the formation 
amongst them of associations for the adjustment of debts (fusai seiri kumiai ), 
based on the spirit of mutual solidarity and neiglibotidiness and having as their 
object the carrying out of the adjustment of the debts of their members by plans 
for amortisation and plans for the economic revival of the village. 

The association must in the first instance intervene between the indebted 
member and his creditors, with a view to bringing them to an agreement involv¬ 
ing a reduction of the principal and of the rate of interest, and more favour¬ 
able terms regarding the period and terms of amortisation. 

When the good offices of the association do not lead to an understanding, 
the association can request the intervention of the communal committee for the 
adjustment of indebtedness; and if an agreement is not reached, even by these 
means, the parties are authorised to avail themselves of the special procedure 
for conciliation in regard to money debts, laid down by the taw of 6 Sep¬ 
tember 1932. 


F . — North America. 

Canada. 

The serious economic depression of the years 1929-32 (in 1933 signs of 
revival were noted) placed a great number of farmers in a state of insolvency. 
During this period the gross agricultural income fell by more than half, 
decreasing from $1,631,081,000 to $766,794,000. This decline in income is 
attribuable to a large extent to the fall in prices. In fact, the index-number of 
wholesale prices of agricultural products, which was 100.8 in 1929 (1926 — 100) 
fell to 82.3 in 1930, to 56.3 in 1931 and to 48.4 in 1932, afterwards rising to 
65,4 in December 1935, 

According to the latest census, 224,201 farms, or 33.33 per cent, of the 
total number of Canadian farms, were burdened in 193 x by mortgages amount¬ 
ing to $671,776,500, which then represented 16.75 per cent, of the total value 
of all farms and 40.86 per cent, of the value of the mortgaged farms. But 
in addition to mortgage debts there exists a large number of short term debts 
of which the 1931 census did not take account. These debts are usually in¬ 
curred in connection with current farming operations. Now it is no exagger¬ 
ation to say that the total of these short term debts represented in 1931 at least 
a fourth of the guaranteed debt. It is, therefore, not far from the truth if 
we say that the 224,201 mortgaged farms were burdened by a total debt of 
about $800,000,000. As these figures vary but little from one yeai to another, 
it may be estimated that they have remained approximately the same during 
the whole period of the crisis. 

An Act to facilitate compromises and arrangements between farmers and their 
creditors was assented to on 3 July 1934. It came into force on x September 
♦ in the same year. Under the terms of this law, official receivers were appointed 
in each judicial district, and a committee for the revision of debts in each pro- 
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vince, A farmer who, without having become bankrupt, was burdened with 
debts which it was impossible for him completely to pay, could go to the official 
receiver of his district, who would help him to draw up a declaration showing 
the whole of the liabilities and estimating the whole of his assets. The farmer 
could then make a proposal suggesting either a reduction of his debts or an 
extension of the period of repayment. The official receiver then undertook to 
submit this proposal to the creditors. If they accepted it, the arrangement 
became compttlsor}- and was registered in the county court. If no arrangement 
could be brought about between the farmer and his creditors, the question could 
be brought before the commission of revision, consisting of a judge as chair¬ 
man and of two other commissioners. The commission has full power to con¬ 
clude an arrangement both for secured debts and for debts that are not secured, 
and this arrangement is final and compulsory. 

The object of this law is to enable farmeis who are overburdened with debts 
but are not in a desperate situation to remain on their farms and to resume 
their work in less unfavourable conditions. 

Up to 1 October 1935, nearly 90,000 farmers had applied to the Official 
Receivers for information, and about 16,000 had presented concrete proposals 
for the settlement of debts. Out of this number, 10,625 farmers arrived at 
definite agreements. The proposals submitted involved a total indebtedness 
exceeding $70,000,000. The reductions made on this sum as a result of the 
meetings of creditors and of the decisions of the Board of Review amounted to 
about $12,000,000 (r). 

With the same object of relieving the farmers, the Farm Loans Laws have 
been amended so as to increase the total amount that can be lent by the “Dom¬ 
inion Farm Loan Board from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000 and to raise the 
sum that can be advanced to any borrower from 50 per cent, of the value 
of the security to 60 per cent, with a maximum of $7,500. The Board has 
also the right to grant loans on second mortgage with the object of enabling a 
farmer to resume his work. 

The new legislation also prescribes that the farmers can completely redeem 
the mortgages at any moment (with remission of interest for three months) 
and that if the creditor refuses to accept the repayment the interest will be 
automatically reduced to 5 per cent. 


United States. 

As is well known, American agriculture received a great impetus during 
the war owing to the fact that the North American Continent was called upon 
to supply the belligerent countries with foodstuffs and textile fibres. This sud¬ 
den large demand for products required the clearing and transformation of about 


(1) F. W. Field, C. M. G.: Report on Keonoiuie and Commercial Conditions in Canada (1935-1936). 
Department of Overseas Trade. London, 1030, —Gerard Filioist : La revision des dettes agricotes. 
& Actual tie Economique , oetobre 1936, Montreal. 
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year beginning X July 1935, will bring additional savings of about $20,000,000 
for the first year on loans granted by the 'Federal Land Banks, and about half 
that sum will be saved during the other two years, during which the emergency 
rate of 4 per cent, is applied. Loans refinanced currently will involve savings 
due in part to the emergency rate of 3 P er cent, and in part to the low con¬ 
tract rate of 4 per cent. 

In addition to reductions of interest, provision was also made for the defer¬ 
ment of the payment of the portion of the instalments representing principal 
on loans outstanding on 12 May 1933 or granted during the two following 
years, provided the loan is otherwise in good standing. 

On 31 December 1934 the deferments granted affected a sum of $14,060,4x9. 
In other cases, in which the borrowers were unable, through no fault of their own, 
to pay the interest due and the instalments of capital, the Banks could allow 
extensions of time. Extensions of this kind in force on 31 December 1934 
affected a total sum of $35,140,928. 

Apart from the benefits obtained through interest reductions, the making • 
available of credit in itself had far-reaching effects, the most important of 
which was, perhaps, that of reducing the number of distressed farms and 
facilitating their withdrawal from the real estate market. 

The general improvement that took place in the economic conditions of 
agriculture in the United States from X934 onwards (1) had also a favourable 
effect on the credit conditions of the farmers. In spite of the extremely serious 
drought in the summer of 1934, which greatly reduced the volume of the crops, 
farm income increased, not only as the result of the benefit payments that the 
fanners received in exchange for the participation in the various adjustment 
programmes, but also by reason of the rise in prices, which compensated for the 
decrease of production. 

The total gross income from agricultural production, including rental pay¬ 
ments and benefit payments, was $7,300,000,000 in 1934 as compared with 
$6,406,000,000 in X933. 

The number of bankruptcies amongst farmers in 1934 was 20 per cent, smaller 
than in 1933, and while 9 per cent, of the farmers became bankrupt in 1933, 
only 8 per cent, became bankrupt in 1934. This is a further indication of 
improvement in the financial position of the farmers. 

This improvement is also indicated by the decrease in the number of applic¬ 
ations for the special refinancing of farm debts. The highest number of applic¬ 
ations for refinancing was reached towards the end of 1933, when more than 
20,000 applications a week were received. From that time the number of applic¬ 
ations fell almost continuously, reaching the low level of about 3,000 a week 
in June 1935 (2). 


{1} See the report of Messrs. Sxauber and Regan, already cited, on “ The Farm Real Estate 
Situation, *’ for 1935-36. Circular No. 417, October 1936, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 

(2} Financing Agriculture in 1935. Farm Credit Administration. United States Government 
Printing Office. Washington, B, C,, 1936, 
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G. — South American Countries. 

Argentina. 

The economy of the Argentine Republic, which is mainly based on cereals 
and live stock, strongly felt the effects of the fall in prices on the world market. 
Internal prices, according to the general index-number of the prices of the 
principal export products, showed, at the end of 1933, a fall of 33 per cent, as 
compared with the average level of 1929. In certain cases, for wheat and 
maize, for example, the prices were not sufficient to cover the costs of produc¬ 
tion (1). Consequently 7 the farmers could not pay their debts and were com¬ 
pelled to restrict their purchases; thus the distress from which they suffered 
affected the other sections of the national economy. All superfluous expenses, 
in fact, practically disappeared from the life of the farmer, and works were 
carried out on a more scientific and more economic standard. Amongst other 
effects, with a view to reducing the cost of production, a tendency has shown 
itself in recent years to substitute the system of renting land by payment of a 
percentage of the crop for the system of cash tenancy. In 1928-29, the number 
of cash-rented farms was 38,178 and that of share-rented farms 50,179; in 1932-33, 
the numbers were 27,808 and 54,391 respectively. 

Another characteristic feature of the crisis period has been the reduced 
employment of labour, the farmer seeking to be self-sufficient, by utilising 
to the maximum the work of his family and thereby 7 effecting a reduction in 
the wages paid to regularly-employed agricultural labourers. 

No special statistics are available on the indebtedness of the farmers, but 
it is certainly 7 heavy 7 and widespread. As regards the class of landowners, indebt¬ 
edness has doubtless reduced the income of the large and small estancicros 
and cabaneros , who are obliged to forego many” of the conveniences and amen¬ 
ities of social life that they 7 formerly" enjoy-ed. But the form of indebtedness 
that weighs most heavily on the rural classes is the debts contracted with 
private individuals. It must be noted, in the first place, that in the interior 
of the country-, the bank of the settler and small farmer is the store selling 
provisions and other commodities where they 7 buy all the y 7 ear round what 
they 7 have need of for their maintenance and that of their families and for their 
farms—food, clothing, seeds, ploughs, etc.; these purchases are made on credit, 
for the small farmer, by" reason of the fluctuations in crops and prices, has not 
succeeded in putting aside the means necessary for working his farm. Repayment 
of the credit in question becomes due at harvest-time and if the storekeeper is 
also a grain-merchant, the crop' is handed over to him in kind; otherwise, the 
crop is sold as soon as possible in order to pay" the old debt, and a new debt 
is immediately 7 contracted. Now, as long as wheat was sold at a price exceeding 


(1) The value of rural property has decreased considerably in recent years; the decrease has 
amounted to as much as two-thirds, as has been the case in the National Territory of La Pampa, in 
the course of five years. 
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6 pesos the quinta! and other cereals at corresponding prices, there remained to 
the producer a margin that enabled him to meet some extra expenses (purchase 
of an agricultural machine, of a motor-car, etc.); but from 1930 onwards the 
situation changed; the receipts from the sale of the product no longer covered 
the credit granted by the storekeeper, and the difference which remained un¬ 
paid was carried over from one year to another. The small agricultural pro¬ 
ducer, cultivating an area of 100 hectares and more, who represents, so to 
speak, the most numerous element in the Argentine rural system, finds himself 
entirely at the mercy of the retail dealer. Hence results a general state of 
distress which sometimes reaches a critical phase, as in the summer of 1931-32, 
when large numbers of settlers threatened to abandon the harvest, which would 
not even cover the cost of cultivation. 

This situation did not fail to cause considerable anxiety to the public 
authorities. Hence the origin of that vast plan of economic action drawn up 
by the Government with the object of meeting the crisis from which the country 
was suffering; the carrying out of this plan was entrusted to the following bodies: 
Junta Regnladora de Granos , Junta Nacional de Carnes , Junta Regnladora de la 
Industria Lecher a, Junta Regnladora de Vinos, Junta Nacional del Algoddn, 
Comision de Producios Alimenticios Nacionales , Comision Nacional del Aceite, 
Comisidn Nacional de Fructicultura . 

The plan embodies a policy of economic adjustment and of moderate inter¬ 
vention of the State in the economic system. The measures adopted for forming 
a reserve fund with the help of the profits on the transactions in foreign bills, 
with a view to maintaining the basic prices of the principal Argentine products 
have resulted in sufficiently protecting the producers against any new collapse 
of prices. 

For improving the credit conditions of the rural population the most effective 
measure was the authorisation given in 1933 by the Government to the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation to grant loans, through the medium of its Agricultural 
Credit Section, in order to encourage agriculture, stockbreeding and rural in¬ 
dustries, such loans being secured by the pledge of the agricultural product 
already harvested or still standing (1). In addition to these measures, two 
Taws, Nos. 11,720 and 11,741 must be mentioned. 

By the first of these Laws, promulgated on 26 September 1933, the com¬ 
mission of I per cent, charged on loan transactions by the Banco Hipotecario 
Nacional was suspended for a period of three years, as from the entry into 
force of the Law, for the benefit of debtors who regularly fulfil their engagements. 
During the same period, the debtors of the said bank were not required to pay 
the half-yearly instalment of y 2 per cent, fixed for the amortisation of their loan. 

The management of the Bank was authorised to conclude agreements with 
its debtors for the payment of arrears and to allow, in this case, periods of repay¬ 
ment not exceeding ten years. 


(l) EL DESARROLLO ECONOMICO-FINANCIERO DE LA REPUBLIC A ARGENTINA EN 1935. EcOnOmid, 
VoL I, No. 3. Buenos Aires, February 1936. 
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The Bank can wait three years, after foreclosure on a mortgaged property, 
before proceeding to the final liquidation of the loan transaction. Up to the 
moment of the final liquidation, the debtor has the faculty of redeeming his 
property by paying oft' the debt. 

The Government was authorised to pay a sum of 30,000,000 pesos m/n, 
in internal public debt bonds to the Bank, which must provide for the payment 
of interest and amortisation on the bonds utilised. 

The second law, dated 28 September 1933, laid down that engagements 
guaranteed by mortgage that had already become due or that, before the law 
came into force, had become liable to be called up on account of the non¬ 
payment of interest or of the stipulated amortisation payments, should be post¬ 
poned for a period of three 3 T ears from the date on which the law came into 
force. The same provision was made in regard to mortgage engagements exist¬ 
ing on the day when the law came into force which, within a year from that 
date, become due or become liable to be called up for the reasons above indicated. 

To benefit by the measures above described, the debtor must not be more 
than two years in arrears in the payment of agreed interest nor more than one 
year in arrears in the payment of taxes. 

The payment of interest can only be enforced by legal process if the amount 
claimed is not less than the equivalent of six months' interest. 

The maximum rate of interest that can be demanded during the period 
of the application of the law is 6 per cent, per annum. 

At the end of 1936, a new law. No. 12,310, extended for two years both 
the general moratorium of three years for mortgage debts decreed by Taw 
No. 11,741 and the special moratorium for debtors of the Banco Hifotecario 
National , decreed for the same period by Taw No. 11,720. 

This recent measure was adopted by Congress with the reservation that 
in the interval an organic law on the subject was to be drafted aiming at the 
final liquidation of many important financial situations, which for a long time 
past have fallen into the economic absurdity of an income that is not even 
sufficient to cover the interest on the debt. 

Brazil. 

The vast programme for the economic adjustment of the country carried 
out by the Federal Government has involved, amongst others, measures directly 
intended to relieve the conditions of the farmers. Amongst such measures, 
Decree No. 23,533 °f 1 December 1933 was of fundamental importance; it re¬ 
duced by 50 per cent, all the debts of the farmers contracted before 30 June 
1933 on the security of real property and also all debts contracted after that 
date in order to renew previous debts. 

This reduction also applied to debts contracted with banks in the event that 
the debtor finds himself in a state of insolvency. 

All persons or corporate bodies who, on their own account and for purposes 
of gain, carry on agriculture or stockbreeding, are considered as farmers (Decree , 
No. 23,981 of 9 March 1934) even if, apart from so doing, they are also/ 
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gaged in the conditioning or industrial transformation of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 

Owners of rural properties who have rented them to third parties and do 
not themselves directly engage in agriculture are excluded, except in cases in 
which the debt was contracted or renewed during a period in which they were 
engaged in agriculture. 

In order that the creditors should not suffer any loss, the Government indem¬ 
nified them by the issue, up to a total amount of 500,000 contos of reis, of bonds 
of the nominal value of 1 conto of reis, exempt from faxes, bearing interest at 
5 per cent, per annum and repayable within a period of 30 years. 

But while it was urgent to lighten agricultural debts, as we have shown, 
it was not less urgent to obtain for farmers, by organised credit, the necessary 
means for carrying on their vocation, relieving them from the necessity of con¬ 
tracting debts with private individuals on burdensome conditions. This need 
was recognised by the Federal Government, which has lately set up an Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Section at the Bank of Brazil. This section will obtain the capital 
required for its working by the issue on the national market of bonds redeemable 
.at a fixed rate, negotiable on the stock exchange. 

The Agricultural Credit Section is required to grant to farmers and to agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies the loans of which they have need for purchasing 
seeds, fertilisers, agricultural machines, breeding stock, etc. Loans will also be 
granted to farmers to enable them to harvest their crops. The loans granted 
must, as a general rule, be repaid within 12 months. The amount of the agri¬ 
cultural loans must not in any case exceed one third of the estimated value of 
the crop immediately following the transaction. In cases of bad harvests or of 
calamities affecting the production, the management of the Agricultural Credit 
Section can decide as to the advisability of allowing a postponement of the dates 
of repayment. 


H . — Australia. 

The situation of the wheat-growers in Australia has become extremely crit¬ 
ical in recent years on account of indebtedness. Their situation was made clear 
by the Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries (1). They 
number more than 70,000, and 60,000 of them look to wheat-growing as their 
principal source of income. In 1933 their total debts amounted to about 150 
millions pounds sterling and they have since considerably increased. 

The Commission divided the wheat-growers into three classes: those who 
can pay their farming expenses and the interest on their debts when the price 
of wheat is not less than 3s. per bushel f. o. b. (40 per cent.); those who only 
succeed in paying a part of their expenses and of their debts (26 per cent.); 


(1) Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries. Fifth Report, 1934- 
35-36. Commonwealth of Australia, 1936. 
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lastly, those who cannot produce at this price, even if they are entirely relieved 
of their debts (34 per cent.). 

The total indebtedness, at the time of the publication of the Report of 
the Commission, exceeded by £15,000,000 the total assets of the wheat- 
grow ers. 

The Commission studied the special causes of the difficulties that weigh 
upon the producers. Wheat-growing in Australia requires a somewhat large 
capital which, for the most part, is borrowed. The necessary funds for the 
purchase of land and the equipment of farms are obtained from the administra¬ 
tion, from banks and from private individuals. The current equipment, the 
live stock, and the -working capital have been obtained on the security of the 
crops or of the farm animals or of various pledges or simply on note of hand. 
Merchants have made advances secured by crops that have not yet been 
sold. 

The Commission in question arrived at the conclusion that the only fanners 
who have been able to avoid incurring debts are those who have conducted 
their business with great economy and have combined w heat-growing with sheep- 
farming or other accessory forms of production during the period preceding the 
lean years. As to the others who have borrowed, their original debts must have 
been increased every year by the amount of the interest which they have no 
means of paying when it becomes due. 

As regards the adjustment of debts, the same Commission recommended 
that procedure should be adopted whereby voluntary arrangements between 
creditors and debtors could be facilitated. For this purpose Debt Adjustment 
Courts were to be formed, presided over by a judge assisted by qualified advisers. 
These courts would decide case b}- case whether the farmer in question ought 
to be assisted. All the wheat-growers who showed a reasonable chance of again 
becoming prosperous and had need of assistance were to be assured of national 
aid, subject to the efficient conduct of their business; but if the court decided 
that there was no reasonable probability that the fanner would be able to pro¬ 
duce wheat at a normal net cost, or that he did not seem to be in satisfactory 
condition, or for other reasons, then he was not to benefit by the protection of 
special legislation. It w r as proposed that this plan of assistance to debtors 
should continue in operation for seven years (1). 

The Credit (Adjustment of Agricultural Debts) Act of 13 April 1935 laid 
down that a sum not exceeding £.12,000,000 could be borrowed and that the 
proceeds of this loan could be granted to the States to be utilised in making 
payments to the farmers or on their behalf, in order to enable them to make 
voluntary arrangements with their creditors. 


G. COSTANZO, 


(x) The Report of the Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries, already cite#, 
gives a summary of the legislation adopted by the States of the Australian Coimnonwealth with a view 
to the relief of agricultural debts. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION AND POLICIES AFFECTING 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE WORLD ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY IN ARGENTINA 

CONTEXTS: I. Characteristics of the Argentine economy (p, 126); II. The Nature of the 
Argentine crisis (p. 12S) ; III. The continuance of the crisis and the emergence of 
solutions (p. 131) ; IV. The period of recovery (p. 136) ; V. Conclusions (p. 139). 


I. — Characteristics of the Argentine economy. 

It is an easy task to draw analogies between Australia, the subject of our 
previous study, and Argentina. Both are large and relatively underpopulated 
countries situated in the southern hemisphere at a long distance from Europe, 
dependent to a large degree on the export of agricultural and pastoral products 
for their existence. Both may be termed young countries, not only as regards 
their comparatively short history but in the sense too that they do not appear to 
have approached the limits of their economic development. Not only have they 
both vast possibilities of expansion of agricultural production, which is likely 
to take place as world population increases or as standards of living in the world 
rise, bnt they are also beginning an expansion in a different direction, that is, 
in that of industrial production. Economic conditions and natural resources 
are indeed less favourable to industrial expansion than to agriculture. Argen¬ 
tina particularly has not the resources—coal, iron, etc.,—for the building up of 
heavy industries. But factories producing the articles of everyday consumption 
are increasing in number and importance. Whatever form however the economic 
expansion of these countries may take, it will necessitate the assistance of the 
older countries. Before the world economic crisis of 1929, foreign capital in large 
amounts substantially assisted the development of each of these countries. If 
the world should return again to normal economic conditions, that process may 
be expected to repeat itself. 

On the other hand, though fundamentally there is a remarkable similarity 
between the two countries, Argentina has a number of advantages over the rival 
continent, which partly explain the fact that it has a population about double 
that of Australia though its total area is only somewhat over a third. The 
greater proximity of the Argentine to its markets has given it an important 
advantage in the chilled beef trade, whilst its natural pastures and grasses, more 
abundant, make the rearing of high class cattle comparatively easy. On the 
other hand, its better distributed rainfall makes larger areas available to cereal 
growing and general pasture. Whereas the greater part of the Australian con¬ 
tinent is -waste land and desert, only about one tenth of Argentina is classed as 
unproductive land. 

The principal products of Argentina are all among the most important 
agricultural products of the world market, and Argentina plays a leading role 
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iii the world trade in eacli of them. In the period 1925-29 Argentine exports 
averaged about one fifth of the world total in the case of wheat, three fifths in 
the case of beef and veal, three fifths in that of maize, and about one sixth in 
the case of wool. Again, about 80 per cent, of total exports of linseed came from. 
Argentina. The dependence of Argentina on these exports, as indicated by the 
proportion of production exported, is absolute. In the same period wheat pro¬ 
duction averaged 6.6 million metric tons whilst exports averaged 4.4 million. 
Maize production averaged 7.5 million metric tons and exports 5.5 million, whilst 
linseed production averaged 1.86 million metric tons and exports 1.62 million: 
and in 1929 wool production equalled 1.5 million quintals and exports 1.2 mil¬ 
lion, and, lastly in 1930, beef production equalled 7.9 million quintal and exports 
3.5 million. Thus Argentina, like Australia, plays a dominant role on the 
world market for its products and at the same time is itself largely dependent 
on the world market. 

Again, Argentine exports have to be sufficient not only to pay for the imports 
of manufactured and industrial goods but also to pay interest on past borrowings 
and to enable the country to build up a sufficient exchange reserve against 
bad harvests or low export prices. The course of the Argentine trade balance 
is the most significant index of the soundness or otherwise of the economic pos¬ 
ition of the country. At the end of 1929 it was estimated that some £432,000,000 
of British capital was invested in the Argentine and some $770,000,000 of Amer¬ 
ican capital. Nevertheless before the outbreak of the world crisis, exports 
were developing so favourably that not only was it relatively easy to meet the 
interest and amortisation charges but it was possible also to build up gold 
reserves. The four years 1925-1928 were years of undoubted prosperity for pro¬ 
ducers and consumers and, consequently, for the State. The following figures 
shows the volume and value of Argentine exports in 1925-28, compared with 
* 9 J 3 * 
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The increase in the value of trade was used not to increase the value of imports 
but to build up gold reserves. In the same four years the total favourable 
balance equalled about 340,000,000 gold pesos, and a net balance of gold imported 
valued at 183,000,000 pesos. Thus the situation from this point of view was 
extremely satisfactory and reflected the prosperity of the farmer. Wheat growers 
were particularly benefiting from increasing exports and though maize exports 
reached their maximum in 1927, their volume in 1929 was substantially higher thafi 
in 1935. The course of wheat and maize exports is shown by the following figures 
(in million metric tons). As these show, wheat exports expanded continually 
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from the low level readied in 1926, whilst in the last four years shown make 
exports were at a high average level: 
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Even in this period there were of course signs that some contraction was to 
be expected in the general economic well-being of Argentina, the outstanding 
sign being the decline in cereal prices which began around 1937 as a result of 
the shrinkage of a,number of European markets (1). Further, the frozen beef 
market had steadily been contracting for a number of years, due less to trade 
barriers than to a definite change in tastes as regards meat in the principal market, 
the United Kingdom. These factors, though capable of checking optimistic 
belief in a period of perpetual expansion, were not of sufficient significance to 
be really alarming, for Argentina could count not only upon some of the best 
agricultural and pastural lands in the world but also on the fact that it always 
had a substantial advantage as regards production costs over its chief rivals. 
Neither tariff nor wage policy, nor transport costs, had the same importance as 
in certain other countries in keeping up the costs of agiicultural production. 
Consequently Argentina appeared likely to feel the burden of a moderate shrink¬ 
age of world markets less than many other exporting countries. 

Nevertheless when the severe contraction which we call the world economic 
crisis took place, Argentina was one of the first countries to suffer heavily and 
by no means one of the first to take the upward path. The reasons for this 
particular reaction should be seen from what follows. 


II. — The nature of the Argentine crisis. 

The severity of the Argentine crisis is explained by a combination of circum¬ 
stances: by the fact that the first crisis 1929-30 coincided with a bad cereal 
crop in Argentina, and that its principal exports—the cereals—were precisely 
those which were the latest to recover on the w r orld market. Again the world 
industrial recovery which began about 1933 could not bear so directly on Argent¬ 
ine economic conditions for, unlike the case of Australia, -wool does not play 
such an important role in the Argentine economy. Whereas the recovery in 
•wool was, as was seen in our previous article, of special importance for Australia, 
it wmuld not be of the same importance for Argentina. For, whilst wool repre¬ 
sents over 30 per cent, of Australian exports, it represents less than 10 per 


(i> “ Agricultural Protectionism and the Agricultural Situation 1925-29. ” Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Sociology, March, April and May 1936. 
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cent, of Argentine exports. Since those pre-crisis phenomena mentioned above— 
tariff and other trade barriers, and the decline in the demand for beef—were accent¬ 
uated during the crisis, they consequently bore particularly heavily on Argentina. 
In the last quarter of 1929 the world prices, as measured by Liverpool quota¬ 
tions, of Argentina's two principal crops began to slump and remained low 
throughout the season. In July 1929 Plate wheat was quoted at 46s. yd. per 
quarter. In June 1930 the quotation was 37s. Between the same dates the 
maize quotation fell from 39s. x d. to 24s. 3 d. It would be difficult under the 
best circumstances to compensate for such a decline in prices by a larger crop. 
But the harvest conditions were an3 r thing but the best. Drought and crop diseases 
and unseasonable rains reduced crops and exportable surpluses to the extent 
shown by the figures below" of production and exports (in million metric tons). 
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Thus both the wheat and linseed crops w T ere heavily reduced as compared 
with the preceding year, and, though the maize crops actually increased, wet 
weather coming late in the day seriously deteriorated the quality of the crop. 
Exports of all three showed substantial contractions. 

In view of the price fall, noted above, it may be said that both as a result 
of local and w-orld factors the Argentine economy was severely shaken. 

The first results of this unfavourable export situation w r ere a fall in the 
value of exports, an adverse balance of trade, the export of almost all the gold 
that had been accumulated in the previous four years and a fall in the value 
of the Argentine peso. By the middle of 1930 the peso showed a depreciation 
of about 15 per cent. The internal situation w r as of course not better, for the 
burden of overseas indebtedness of farmers and public bodies grew whilst the 
means of meeting it diminished. The shrinkage in total value of the crop implied 
a shrinkage in land values, railway and taxation receipts whilst the decline of 
imports, even though this was not proportionate to the decline in exports, in¬ 
volved a contraction of governmental revenue. 

The depreciation of the exchange, however, tended to prevent the price fall 
of Argentine products on the overseas market being felt to the same extent 
in Argentina. Indeed the price of wheat in Buenos Aires w r as higher in January 
1930 than in any month of the previous year, and in June 1930 the price though 
lower than in Januar3 T , was substantially higher than in June 1929. This partly 
explained the fact that the main hopes for recovery were placed upon better 
crops in the following year, and indeed the high prices resulted in increased 
sowings for the next harvest year. Consequently no particularly important 
measures were adopted to stop, the drift in the exchanges and in the 
finances or to reduce imports. A yy.S 
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A political revolution in the last part of 1930—one indication of the serious¬ 
ness of the situation— brought the promise of severe measures to meet the crisis. 
Bui again, before effective steps could be taken, the situation deteriorated still 
further, owing to the fact that the world crisis became, in 1931, even more 
intense than in 1930. 

The hopes maintained in Argentina of larger crops and an increased volume 
of exports in 1930-31 were to some extent fulfilled. The wheat crop increased 
to 6.3 million metric tons, an increase of over 40 per cent. The maize crop 
increased to a record level of 10.7 million metric tons—an increase of over 50 per 
cent.; whilst the linseed harvest brought in 2.0 million metric tons, representing 
an increase of 54 per cent, over the previous year. Wheat exports in 1931 in¬ 
creased to 3.8 million metric tons; maize exports more than doubled, reaching 
9.8 million metric tons, and linseed exports increased to 1.9 million metric tons. 
Wool exports too .slightly increased but beef exports continued the decline which 
had been in operation almost since the first post-war years, reaching a level 
of only 491,000 metric tons compared with 549,000 in 1929 and 773,000 in 1927. 
But the extent of the fall in prices of Argentina’s exports on the world market 
was such that though the total volume of exports increased by nearly 70 per 
cent, compared with the previous year, the value of exports increased only from 
614 million gold pesos to 641 millions, or by only about 4 per cent. Never¬ 
theless an important fall in imports—the natural consequence of the diminished 
purchasing power of Argentina—resulted in a favourable balance of trade, though 
by no means sufficient to bring the balance of payments into equilibrium, for it 
was still necessary to ship gold in order to pay the debt service and prevent what 
w r as regarded as excessive currency depreciation. Between November 1930 and 
December 1931, gold to the value of 244 million paper pesos was exported by 
the Government for the payment of interest and amortisation charges, whilst 
between October 1930 and August 1931 the Banco de la Nacion Argentina in 
agreement with the Government, shipped gold equivalent to 418 million paper 
pesos in order to check the depreciation, whilst further gold shipments were made 
by other banks. The seriousness of these shipments is seen when it is observed 
that in 1928 some 80 per cent, of the note circulation was covered by gold 
whereas in 1932 only about 50 per cent, was so covered. By these measures the 
exchange was certainly prevented from falling too far, but this meant that the 
heavy fall in prices now became very apparent even in terms of the national 
market, or in terms of the paper pesos, and that the increased harvest did not 
prevent the financial position of the farmer from getting still worse. In fact 
the prices in Buenos Aires of the three grain crops fell between July 1930 and 
June 1931 from 5.89 pesos per quintal to 3.82 pesos in the case of maize; from 
9.97 pesos per quintal to 5.96 pesos in the c'ase of wheat, and from 17.05 pesos 
per quintal to 10.62 pesos in that of linseed. 

The situation of producers of other agricultural commodities was hardly 
better. It will be seen that the agricultural and economic problem of Argentina, 
as in other countries, was intimately bound up with the problem of the regula¬ 
tion of the exchange rate. 9 
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III, — The: continuance of the crisis 

AND THE EMERGENCE OF SOLUTIONS. 

The first important step taken to control the situation was the establishment 
in October 1931 of the Exchange Control Committee with was empowered to 
control all dealings in exchange. In November the exchange rate was pegged ” 
to the United States dollar at the rate of 171 gold pesos to $100. With this 
measure it was hoped both to prevent further depreciation and reduce the value 
of imports. Events in 1932 and 1933 however proved that this attempt at 
stabilisation was premature, for Argentine trade continued to suffer, both from 
the low prices which continued to prevail on the world market and by the growth 
of trade barriers. 

Already in 1930 and 1931 Argentine exports had been severely hit by rising 
barriers in all her principal continental European markets, which affected all 
the cereal crops* Not only were tariffs raised to unprecedentedly high levels but 
new devices, such as import quotas and milling quotas (under which millers were 
obliged to use defined percentages of domestic grain) were introduced in a number 
of countries. The worst blow however in this regard fell in 1932, when the 
United Kingdom reversed its traditional policy of free trade and adopted in 
March 1932 the Import Duties Act, and, pursuing a policy of Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence, raised tariffs again in accordance with the Ottawa Agreements. The 
United Kingdom, as is well known, is the principal market of Argentina and 
takes normally more than one third of the total exports of that country. From 
the point of view of the Argentine the Act giving effect to the Ottaw T a Agree¬ 
ments was even more important than the Import Duties Act, for this had omitted 
■wheat and maize, though striking the cereal flours. Under the terms of the 
Ottawa Agreements a 10 per cent, duty was levied upon maize whilst a duty 
of 2S . per quarter (4S0 lbs.) was levied on wheat, the British Dominions however 
being exempted from the duty. Tims the competitive position of Argentina 
in respect to its main rivals as regards wheat was definitely weakened. At the 
same time the United Kingdom agreed to limit the imports of foreign chilled 
beef to the quantities imported in the year ending June 1932, and to restrict 
by degrees the importation of frozen beef. The imports in the first quarter of 
1933 were to be equivalent to 90 per cent, of the first quarter of 1932; whilst 
the percentage was to fall each quarter until in the second quarter of 1934 it 
was to equal 65 per cent, of the corresponding quarter of 1932. Further it was 
agreed to impose no duties on imports of beef coming from the Dominions before 
August 1937 at the earliest. These measures affecting imports were supple¬ 
mented by new measures designed to increase domestic agricultural production 
in the United Kingdom. Thus by the end of 1932 Argentina had not only 
suffered from increased trade barriers but had also to face the prospect of 
permanently reduced markets for her staple exports. 

In 1932 and 1933, for the third and fourth years in succession, the trade 
situation again worsened, in part as a consequence of these developments in 
European tariff policy, in part as a consequence of shorter crops and, lastly, as 
a consequence of the exchange policy in Argentina which was not successful in 
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reducing imports sufficiently. In 1031-32 unfavourable prices resulted in a 
reduction of tlie sown areas in maize and wheat and the crop was reduced to 
7.6 million metric tons in the former case and- 6.0 million metric tons in the 
latter. The volume of all exports in 1932 fell from 18.3 million tons to 15.8 mil¬ 
lions, due chiefly to a heavy drop in maize exports. In spite of a slight improve¬ 
ment in wheat prices the low export volume and lower prices for the other 
products resulted in a further contraction of tlie value of exports, from 641 mil¬ 
lion gold pesos to 566.6 millions. In 1932-33 production of maize again fell, 
but wheat production rose somewhat. Exports of maize suffered another large 
fall in 1933 going down to only 5 million tons. Exports of linseed also fell, 
from 2 million tons to 1.4 millions, so that in spite of an increase in wheat exports, 
total Argentine exports declined in volume once more, to only 13.8 million tons. 
Even in paper pesos the value shrunk, falling from 1,288 millions in 1932 to 
1,121 millions in 1933. Prices in Buenos Aires now reached extremely low levels. 
Thus in 1933 wheat averaged 5.77 paper pesos per quintal compared with 10.13 
in 1929, whilst maize averaged 3.99 paper pesos against 8.04 pesos in 1929; 
linseed 10.57 pesos against 18.25, beef 10.98 against 23.52 pesos. Thus in both 
years low volume and low prices combined to put the Argentine economy in a 
precarious state. 

Owing to these large falls in exports, the pegging of the exchange at a de¬ 
preciated rate was not sufficient to restore equilibrium in the balance of payments. 
Though the trade balance grew more favourable in both these years, the Exchange 
Control Committee apparently did not find itself in a position to obtain sufficient 
exchange to meet the claims of exporters to Argentina. As a result of these 
factors the value of blocked peso accounts awaiting transfer increased consider¬ 
ably both in 1932 and 1933. The Argentine Government was however not slow 
in making advantageous use of these funds, as may be seen from the Roca- 
Runciman Convention concluded in May 1933, between Argentina and the United 
Kingdom. This agreement, the principles of which were copied by a number 
of other countries in subsequent years, besides containing a reciprocal under¬ 
taking not to impose further import duties—particularly important for Argent¬ 
ina, as was shown in 1934-35 when the British Government was obliged in con¬ 
sequence of the agreement to subsidise beef producers instead of reducing imports— 
contained, provisions which resulted in the funding of the blocked balances due 
to the United Kingdom, and subsequently, also to the United States and Euro¬ 
pean countries. The Convention provided that whenever any system of ex¬ 
change control was operative in Argentina, the full amount of the sterling exchange 
arising from the sale of Argentine products in the United Kingdom should be 
made available for meeting applications for remittance to the United Kingdom, 
after the deduction of a reasonable sum annually towards the service of the 
Argentine public external debts payable in countries other than the United 
Kingdom (1). The process of funding began in October 1933 with the British 


(1) See The Economist: Argentina Supplement , January 1936. The Economic Conditions 
in the Argentine Republic. March 1935. Department of Overseas Trade. London 1935, 
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debt and continued with the funding of the debts to the United States and other 
countries. One important effect of this process was that it provided the Argent¬ 
ine Treasury with liquid funds at low interest rates. In January 1934 further 
agreements funding the debt were made with Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and 
Germany and, in December 1934, with Spain. These agreements represented 
the establishment of the important principle of making debt payments directly 
dependent on exports to the creditor country, and resulted increasingly in Argent¬ 
ina's exchange policy being directed to distributing exchange according to the 
value of purchases of Argentine products, representing the trend which has been 
predominant in the last few years from multilateral to bilateral trade. 

This system was implemented by new legislation at the end of 1933 made 
necessary by the still unsatisfactory state of the exchanges and by the extremely 
unsatisfactory position of the farmers. The exchange rate still appeared too 
high to prevent the accumulation of blocked funds, whilst some means of obtain¬ 
ing a rise in prices for the fanners was imperative. On November 10, 1933 
a decree was issued setting up a S3^stem of prior exchange permits. Importers 
would make applications for exchange on ordering their goods, and those import¬ 
ers who were granted piior permits would be able to obtain the exchanges as 
soon as the goods had passed through the customs. The number of prior permits 
was made to depend upon the available foreign exchange. By this method 
importers would be discouraged from importing unless they had the certainty 
that they would be able to obtain the exchange. Under the previously existing 
system importers felt sure of getting exchange at the official rate, and since this 
rate was not high they were consequently encouraged to import values for which 
exchange was not available. Hence the growth of blocked accounts. 

In the same month other measures were adopted. A Grain Board was set 
up with authority to purchase on Government account wheat, maize and linseed 
at basic peso prices somewhat higher than the prevailing market prices. Further 
reorganisation of the exchange market was of the utmost importance for this 
scheme. Firstly the official buying rate of exchange was further reduced—as 
we have seen, a necessary step. Secondly the "Exchange Control Committee 
was authorised to auction the exchange each day to importers and other au¬ 
thorised holders of official permits. The selling rate thus obtained, which was , 
always higher than the buying rate, left a profit to the Government which was 
to be used both to meet the additional cost of overseas debt as a result of 
devaluation and the losses on the purchases of gram by the Grain Board . Thus a 
system was found combining equilibrium of the exchanges with direct assistance 
to the farmer. 

Among the factors bringing about the improvement in the economic con¬ 
ditions of Argentina in the years succeeding 1933 which will he described below, 
these efforts in respect of trade and exchange regulation are not the least impoit- 
ant. This tendency towards reorganisation had however also manifested itself 
in other directions during 1933. Indeed it may be said that if 1933 were the 
worst year of the crisis, it was also the year in which the foundations were being 
laid for future progress, in which reorganisation in every sphere in preparation 
of an eventual recovery was proceeding at a rapid rate. By this year public 

“ ~ « i, , 
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finance liad been brought into something like order. The crisis itself had brought 
budget deficits on the three years 1929-31 amounting to 645 million pesos. By 
1933 this deficit had been reduced to only 20.5 millions. Again,, the fact that 
Argentina had always met its public overseas debt was to bring its reward not 
only by making possible the funding of the blocked accounts but also in subsequent 
years, when conversion schemes were successful in reducing the debt. The fann¬ 
er was given time to take breath by a declaration of a three year moratorium, 
which checked the inevitable crisis tendency towards liquidation or sale of farms 
which could not meet the obligations which had been contracted in more prosper¬ 
ous times. At the same time costs of production in all aspects—wages, rents 
and interest—were being reduced to the lower levels necessitated by the lower 
sale prices. Some figures may be given which illustrate the extent of the adjust¬ 
ments in costs which had been brought about by 1933-34. The reductions in 
costs shown by the table below were obtained principally through reduction in rents 
and wages, though in some cases the greater application of mechanical appliances 
also contributed in this direction (1). Some 4 further assistance was given to farm¬ 
ers in the middle of 1933 when the Government authorised the Banco de la 
Nacion to grant loans for the encouragement of stockbreeding, arable farming 
and rural industries. Loans were granted on relatively liberal terms for the 
purchase of seed, for harvesting, threshing and sacking grain, for stockbreeding 
and for the purchase of dairy cattle and towards the expenses of shearing sheep. 
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Wheat. 
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Maize.. . . . . 
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Linseed. 
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6.87 

Total cost at port (pesos per quintal): 

Wheat '. 
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In Argentina, as in many other countries, the crisis gave a stimulus to the re¬ 
inforcement of old, or the setting up of new mechanisms for the control of market¬ 
ing. Of these the foremost w T ere the National Meat Board and the Grain Board, 
set up in October and November 1933 respectively. Both of these arose in part 
out of the dissatisfaction of the farmers—which always became particularly vocal 
during periods of falling prices—with the existing organisation of selling, by which 
the bulk of the gxain and meat was sold to a small number of large exporting 
firms, which, holding what was almost a monopolistic position, were often, in 


(1) For greater details concerning reductions in costs see the section on the Argentine in The 
World Agricultural Situation 1934-35. International Institute of Agriculture, 1936. 
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the eyes of the farmers, able to keep down the pi ices paid to them. The setting 
up of Boards was intended not to raise prices on the world market by monopolistic 
action but to secure to the farmers a higher proportion of the price of their product. 
The Grain Board was empowered to intervene to keep prices from falling below 
defined minima. The Meat Board, financed by a tax on stock farmers in propor¬ 
tion to livestock-sales, was to defend the interests of those farmers in a variety 
of -ways—particularly against the meat-packers. To this end the Board formed 
in October 1934, the Corporation of Argentine Meat Producers of which stock 
farmers were shareholders according to their contribution to the above mention¬ 
ed tax. Duiing 1935 the efficacy of the corporation could be measured by the 
complaints made by the meat packers that the Corporation was bidding up prices 
too high. Though drought in the Argentine and elsewhere made this possible 
the existence of the Corporation probably enabled the stock farmers to make 
more use of such favourable circumstances than otherwise might have been the 
case. 

In April 1934 a Dairy Farming Control Board was set up equally with the 
purpose of “ defending ” dairy farmers. Thus butter factories had to obtain 
licences from the Board and to publish the prices they would offer for butter fat. 
These measures were designed to stimulate competition for dairy produce. A 
sales tax was imposed on butter, the proceeds of which were used to pay a bonus 
to milk producers. In the same year and subsequently other measures usually 
involving a Control Board were taken to improve the selling price of wine, cotton, 
sugar, verba, mate and vegetable oils—in fact by 1936 almost every branch of Ar¬ 
gentine agriculture was under the control of a state-organized body (1). Though, 
as we shall see below, the economic recovery in Argentina cannot be ascribed to 
them, in many cases they were successful in enabling farmers to feel immediately 
the benefits of improved conditions. The future only will show if they can avoid 
further crises of the type from which they resulted. 

Certain other developments may be noted which, if not brought about by 
the crisis, were at least particularly stimulated by it. As has been pointed out 
above and amply demonstrated during the crisis, the overwhelming dependence 
of the Argentine on those products which are mostly affected by the crisis and by 
trade barriers can work to the disadvantage of the country in abnormal years. 
This fact gave a stimulus in some areas to the cultivation of other crops. Among 
these perhaps the most important is cotton. Since the war the area under this 
crop has been rapidly extended. Before the war only about 2,000 hectares 
were sown. In 1925-26 to 1929-30 the average had risen to 98,000 hectares. 
During the crisis itself there was an expansion each year, so that the area by 
1934-35 had reached 286,000 hectares. Production in that year reached 64,000 


(1) See also The World Agricultural Situation in 1934-35. International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture Rome 2036, pp, 124-135. S. G. Hanson. Farm Relief in Argentina. Journal of Farm Fco* 
nomics. August 1936. Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, Department of Overseas 
Trade. April 1936, p. 16. 
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metric tons compared with 25,000 metric tons in the pre-crisis years. This ex¬ 
pansion was indeed so rapid that cotton growers found themselves in difficulties 
at a time when other producers were beginning to improve their situation* 

This development in cotton growing was connected with an equally signific¬ 
ant development in Argentina—a development common to most agricultural 
exporting countries during the crisis—namely the growth of domestic industry. 
Argentine industry divides into two branches: those connected with the export 
trade and agriculture, such as meat packing, milling, sugar refining, etc., and those 
connected with the production of goods for domestic consumption. The great 
war had given a stimulus to the latter, but with the restoration of industry in 
European countries competition from imports put a check to this growth. With 
the crisis, however, bringing with it a depreciation of the currency and emergency 
tariff measures domestic industry gained a new life. Expansion has taken place 
particularly in the cotton textile industry, which uses the greatly expanded dom¬ 
estic cotton production, in the woollen industry, the paper and cardboard in¬ 
dustry and rubber industry* Some non-ferrous metal industries—lead and tin— 
are being developed almost to the satisfying of domestic needs. In all these 
industries imports have fallen considerably, whilst in some cases, as for example 
the tomato paste industry, even exports are being developed., A measure of 
progress in the cotton xndustr3' is given by the number of spindles which according 
to a private estimate (1) increased from 60,000 in 1930 to 200,000 in 1935 whilst 
in the latter year another 100,000 were being installed. Equally spectacular 
rates of growth occur in other directions. The expansion of all of these industries 
coincided with the decline of the corresponding imports. The conclusion which 
may be drawn from these developments in agriculture and industry is that the 
Argentina is progressing along the path of diminished specialisation and is seeking 
to minimise its dependence on a very restricted range of products for the produc¬ 
tion of which Argentine conditions are particularly favourable. 


IV* — Thu period of recovery. 

The analysis so far has indicated that by the end of 1933 and the first part 
of 1934 reorganisation in Argentina had put the country in a better state either 
to resist more shocks or to benefit by improved conditions. Fortunately in the 
succeeding period the latter was the case: it is the purpose of the following to 
outline the character of the improvement which began in 1934. 

The I 933~34 wheat crop was much larger than in the preceding year, reaching 
7.8 million metric tons representing an increase of 1*2 million tons* The maize 
crop was slightly less, falling to 6.5 million metric tons, representing a decrease 
of 0.3 million tons, whilst the linseed crop improved slightly by 150,000 tons. 
Both wheat and maize exports however increased substantially in volume in 1934, 


(1) Quoted in The Economist : Argentina Supplement , 8 February 1936. 
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wheat exports, in spite of the International Wheat Agreement of 1933, rising by 
800,000 tons, and maize by 470,000 tons, linseed remaining practically stable, 
The total volume of Argentine exports improved from 13.8 million metric tons to 
15.3 millions, the other items showing an important increase being oats and cattle 
hides. Several factors co-operated during this year to increase the value of these 
exports by an even greater percentage than the volume, for prices rose as a result 
of the devaluation of the peso, of the activities of the Grain Board, and of short 
world crops—particularly due to the failure of the North American harvest. The 
total value of exports indeed rose in 1934 to 1,438 million paper pesos, represent¬ 
ing an increase of nearly 30 per cent. 

The operations of the Grain Board were based on the principle of bii3 T ing at 
officially established minimum prices from the farmers and selling at world values, 
the losses to be covered, as explained, from the profits of the exchange fund. 
Though it was not intended to accumulate stocks, the centralisation of selling made 
it possible for the Board to choose more favourable moments for disposing of the 
crops and to exercise thus a steadying influence on the market. As seen at the 
International Wheat Conference of 1933 and later, when Argentina exceeded 
her quota, Argentina, like Australia, did not trust the policy of attempting 
the exercise of monopolistic influence on world markets, or of holding back 
supplies. 

The fixed minimum prices at Buenos Aires were, per quintal, 5.75 pesos for 
wheat, 4.40 pesos foi maize and 11.50 pesos for linseed. As a result however of 
the devaluation of the exchange, maize prices rose almost immediately to the 
minimum and linseed prices above it. The operations of the Board were confined 
in the first instance therefore to the purchase of wheat. Until the middle of 1934 
the Board was losing between 40 and 60 centavos per quintal on wheat. By that 
time however the price began to improve with the news of the probable bad har¬ 
vests in North America. Having remained until May at 5.75 pesos per quintal 
it quickly roSe, reaching in the second week of August, the maximum price 
since the outbreak of the crisis of 8.40 pesos, thereafter however declining, though 
always remaining well above the minimum price. In consequence indeed of 
this favourable turn of events the losses of the Grain Board in the first part ot 
the year were much more than offset by its gains in the second part, so that on 
28 November 1934, one year after the commencement of operations, the Min¬ 
istry of Finance was able to announce a favourable balance of 43 million pesos 
on grain account alone. This sum was held in reserve against possible losses on 
the new crop, whilst the government decided to maintain the same minimum prices. 
These prices indeed had fallen below world prices but still formed a basis of secur- 
ity representing a level below which actual prices could not fall and one which 
was in general well above the reduced costs of production. During its first year 
the Board dealt with over 70 per cent, of the exportable wheat surplus. 

The growing improvement in internal economic conditions during the year 
was reflected in a growth of imports, which rose from 897 million pesos to 1,1x0 
millions. Nevertheless exports rose by more, so that the visible surplus of ex¬ 
ports over imports rose from 224 millions to 382 millions, a fact which rendered 
easy the operations of the Exchange Commission. The utilisation of these fav- 
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ourable circumstances by the Commission resulted in profits of yi million pesos 
in the first year—24 millions being used to meet the extra burden of the debt due 
to the devaluation and 1.7 millions in bounties to dairy producers. At the same 
time it was possible to build up a foreign exchange fund which was to be used like 
the British Exchange .Equalization Iumcl, for the smoothing out of fluctuations 
in exchange rates. 

The year 1935 saw a further marked improvement in the trade situation— 
and therefore in the general economic situation—for almost the same reasons as 
in the previous year. The 1934-35 maize crop was a bumper crop, that of 
linseed well over the average whilst the wheat crop was a good average crop. 
World factors again worked favourably to the Argentine, fop not only were 
world crops again short as a result of drought and had conditions but general 
economic recovery had become fairly definitive. Prices of wheat, linseed and 
beef were again higher. Thus though exports of wheat fell somewhat in volume, 
the fall in value was much slighter. Again the volume of chilled beef exports 
remained practically unchanged, yet their value increased by well over 25 per 
cent., and whilst the volume of linseed increased considerably the value increased 
still more. On the other hand the bumper maize crop sent down prices so that 
the increase in value was not proportionate to the increase in volume. Total 
Argentine exports show an increase both in volume and value. The following 
figures show more precisely the character of the improvement in these 
exports. 


Products 

1 

1934 

1935 

f Volume 

| million 

| metric tons 

Value 

million 

pesos 

Volume 
million 
metric tons 

Value 

million 

pesos 

Wheat. 

'i 

• • ■ 1 4-8 

-295*3 

3*9 

273,8 

Linseed. 

* • * ! i-4 

170-5 

r.S 

2 13.U 

Maize. 

• • • : 5*5 

301.6 

7.1 

3-2 1*7 

Chilled beef . .. 

* • • | o*35 

127.I 

^•35 

M)1.2 

Total exports. 

■ • * ! 15-3 

1 i 

*.438.4 

10.2 

i ,5 ( >9*3 


Imports too increased slightly, arid once more the surplus of exports over 
imports increased, this time from 328.5 million pesos to 477.9 millions. Profit 
in the exchanges and the exchange fund again increased. 

A concomitant of the recovery was the improved financial situation of the 
central government, due to conversions, consolidations, to the introduction of 
income tax and economies. In reporting on the Budget Bill for 1936-in which 
the 1935 estimates were readopted—the Chairman of the Senate Finance Commis¬ 
sion claimed for the Government the following imposing achievements: the bud¬ 
get deficit been reduced from 329 million pesos in 1930 to 200,000 pesos in 1934; 
the floating debt from 1,207 million pesos to 117 millions by the miclle of 1935: 
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the public debt service from 288 millions in 1933 to 231 millions in 1934. More 
credit in consequence was found for public works. Yet total expenditure fell 
from 1,056 millions in 1930 to 937.6 millions in 1934. The financial year 1935 
actually closed with a budget surplus of 27 million pesos (1). The financial reor¬ 
ganisation, which by reducing rates of interest on new capital was of particular 
importance both for industry and agriculture, culminated in March 1935 with 
the setting up of a Central Bank. 

The reorganisation of trading relations through control of the exchanges was 
renforced in April 1935 by a new measure imposing an additional surcharge on 
all imports not covered by prior permits, which thus, in most cases, affected those 
imports from countries with which there was an unfavourable balance of trade. 
The policy of equilibrating trade with industrial countries began indeed to have 
effect chiefly in 1935. Outstanding among the changes in Argentine trade was 
the conversion of an adverse visible balance with the United States in 1934 amount¬ 
ing to 67 million pesos to a favourable balance in 1935 of 27.8 millions. In 
1933 the most important countries with which Argentina had an adverse trade 
balance were Germany, Spain, Italy, JapanBrazil and the United States. In 1935 
the trade balance with all these except Japan and Spain had become positive, 
whilst the adverse Spanish balance was much reduced. We have already seen the 
extent to which the total favourable balance increased. 


V. — Conclusions. 

These last two years thus saw a distinct revival in xArgentine agriculture and 
trade, a revival which did not fail to spread to all other spheres of economic ac¬ 
tivity. The position of the farmer in general had undoubtedly improved, except 
for relatively isolated cases, for as we have seen the prices of his products were 
rising whilst costs were falling, and at the same time yields improved. Never¬ 
theless it was not be expected that the pre-crisis situation would so quickly be " 
reached. The losses of four years of crisis could not be compensated for by the 
gains of two or even three years. In 1935-36 short wheat and linseed crops, less 
than compensated by an increased maize crop did not have indeed as serious 
consequences as they would have had formerly. The improvement in the price 
situation was such that in December 1935 the Government was able partially to 
compensate fanners for the losses of crops by raising the minimum prices of 
wheat and linseed above world prices to 10 pesos and 14 pesos per quintal respect¬ 
ively, which it w r ould hardly have been able to do if the recovery of the preceding 
two years had not taken place. This recovery enabled the Argentine to withstand 
the shock of the short crops of 1935-36 but could not remove all traces of the crisis. 


(1) Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic. April 1936, Department of Overseas 
Trade. London,* 1936, p. 5, 
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An indication of this is the prorogation for two years towards the end of 1936 
of the three year mortgage moratorium promulgated on 28 September 1933. 

Recapitulating the main lines of our study it may be said that the Argentine 
crisis was particularly severe in the first instance as a result of the coincidence of 
very short crops and catastrophically low prices. The crisis lasted particularly 
long since the main commodities on the export of which to the world market the 
Argentine depends were precisely those which were subject to the severest restric¬ 
tions on the import markets. The crisis affected all branches of the economy,, 
reducing farmers' income and increasing farm debts, upsetting the balance of pay¬ 
ments and putting public finance into a precarious position. The organisation of 
recovery proceeded through the reduction of costs, the organisation of marketing 
and the stimulation of new products in the internal sphere, the devaluation of the 
currency and the resultant control of the grain markets and trade balance in the 
external sphere. The recovery itself was materially assisted by the disappearance 
of that original overproduction in cereals to which the world agricultural crisis 
is usually attributed, as a result of drought and crop failures in many parts of 
the world in 1934 and 1935; and—what is a better augury for the future—by the 
increasing purchasing power of the world as a result of the industrial recovery in 
progress almost since 1932. 

The essential bases of the Argentine economy have not, in spite of the changes 
in internal economic organisation, changed during the last seven years. Argent¬ 
ina still depends on the export on the world market of cereals and livestock pro¬ 
duce, in exchange for manufactured goods. Imports of many classes of these 
latter have indeed fallen off very much during the crisis. The complementary 
character of the Argentine economy to the industrial countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere ensures that a full recover}’ in that country can only be of benefit 
to the rest of the world. Here however—as in the case of so many other countries 
in the economically small world of the twentieth century—this recovery awaits 
the revival of international trade. And that will hardly come of its own accord. 

A. Emanukl. 
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Bokroni Prof. IJgo. II Connnercic del Cotone - I Cotoni American!. Milano, 
Ed* Dr. A. Ghiffre, 1936-XIV, pp. XXXIV-291. Lit. 30/ 

[After a short introduction giving the general economic and technical aspects of 
cotton, an examination follows in Chapter I of the crop as a factor in agricultural 
activity in the United States and the fundamental characteristics of the Cotton Belt 
are set out. The importance of the local markets and the place of credits and of 
financing in cotton transactions is explained in detail by the author in Chapter II, 
In the third and last chapter the organisation of the cotton export is examined, futures 
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trading is analysed with sufficient clearness and there is finally a note on the co-op¬ 
erative system of cotton marketing. The material dealt with is handled systemat¬ 
ically and a very comprehensive bibliography is added]. 


M. T. 


Lk Commerce international de certaines matibres premieres et denrises 
AT 1 mEnTAIRES par pavs d’origine ET de consommaTion EN1933.— Service d’etudes 
econotniques de la Societe des Nations, Geneve, 1936. 

[This volume represents a first effort to do away with the differences that exist 
between the trade statistics of different countries, and, more particular^, between 
statistics computed in different ways to register the origin and destination of 
marchandise. 

The Commltte of expert statisticians set up in virtue of art. 8 of the interna¬ 
tional Convention relating to Economic Statistics of 192S took the view that a com¬ 
plete and exact review of the destinations of goods exported by each country could 
only be obtained through an improvement ill import statistics. For this purpose all 
countries would have to adopt in their trade statistics the following definition of 
country of origin, recommended by the international Convention. ‘ f The expression 
country of origin or production shall mean, in the case of natural products, the 
country where the goods were produced, and, in the case of manufactured goods, 
the country where they were transformed into the condition in which they were 
introduced into the country of import, it being understood that re-packing, sorting 
and blending do not constitute transformation. " 

As a first step, the Committee has thought it " useful that governments which 
do not at present register their imports by country of origin adopt this procedure 
for at least 35 articles, principally raw materials and foodstuffs, " which it has 
selected and defined. The Council of the League of Nations has made a recommend¬ 
ation to the Governments in this sense and has authorised the Secretariat to collect, 
group and publish the data in question. 

In the volume which has just appeared it lias been possible to make use of the 
questionaires for 1935 winch have been filled in by the governments of 28 countries; 
the data thus obtained have been completed by additional data drawn from the 
ordinary trade statisticof 11 countries which register imports by country of origin 
and in part, by data of 4 countries which register the country of consignment. 

It lias of course not been possible in the first years to obtain in every case a 
definition of the country of origin. Though the data on the basis of which the volume 
has been compiled are far from being perfect, the tables already provide a good 
indication of the movement of goods between producing and consuming countries. 

At the same time they provide a valuable basis for the future improvement of 
trade statistics, since this first attempt brings ont clearly the fairly numerous and 
often serious divergences which still have to be eliminated]. 
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THE SOCIAL INCOME AND THE VARIATIONS FROM 1931-32 TO 
1932-33 OF THE SOCIAL INCOME ON FARMS ENGAGED MAINLY 
IN LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUN¬ 
TRIES: SCOTLAND, NETHERLANDS, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN AND FINLAND. 

Summary: Importance of the social income. — Table of the variations from 1931-32 to 
I 93 2 ~33 of the social income, the gross return and farming expenses of the fauns 
mainly engaged in live stock production in a part of Kurope. — Social income in 
1932-33 in Scotland, Netherlands (Overijssel), in Switzerland, iu Germany, in Austria, 
in Denmark, in Norway, in Sweden and in Finland on the group of farms mainly 
engaged in live stock production. — Variations, from 1931-32 to 1932-33, of the 
social income on these farms. — Causes of these variations. — Conclusion. 

In the Report of Dr. R. L. Fensch on the Social Income in Agriculture (1) 
the following remarks occur: Up to the present, the social income has been little 
used for measuring the return or the productivity of individual farms or of groups 
of farms. The reason is that, in an epoch of individualistic view of the world and 
of economy, the whole was not seen, only the individual. Everything was referred 
to the farmer himself; to judge of the success of the undertaking, use was made of 
the net return, or the effective interest on the capital. ” The net return repre¬ 
sents a part only of the income from the farm, while the social income covers the 
whole. The farm undertaking does not only reward the employment of capital: 
it also yields an income which is used to pay the employees, the creditors, the 
State as tax collector. In other words, the farmer benefits by a part only of 
the total income of his farm; the other part falls into the hands of third parties. 
In economic science, this total income of the farm, or this sum of incomes, has 
received the name of the social income. It is obtained by deducting from the 
gross return the working expenses proper, i. e. f the farming expenses, excluding 
the costs of labour and the taxes. What remains is the compensation which the 
operator receives for the employment of the labour and capital necessitated by 
the farming of his land, as for the services rendered to him by public institutions. 
A part of this income, larger or smaller according to the conditions in which lie 
has worked and the size of the farm, remains within the hands of the farmer: this 
is called operator's income or family farm income. The farmer is only anxious 
to know what fraction of the social income he can consume for his own use 
without encroaching on his own family capital, leaving all capital untouched. 


(1) Fensch, Dr. H. I y . Das volkswirtseliaftlielie Finkommeii aus der I y andwirtsch aft, Berlin. 1936. 
(Introduction passtm). 
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Table I. — Social Income > Gross Return and Fanning Expenses in 1032-33 of the 

(The social inmiue 
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Overijssel; grazing dis- 










triels . . 

i031-32 

I 73 

1S.90I — 

52 — 

10.37 

2.57 

2.04 

— 


1933-33 

190 lS.94 

;, 0-43 

45-94 

II. 07 

2.37 

2,54 

— 

Overijssel: Ijsselstreek 

1931-32 

34 

17.73; 2.13 

35-55 

16.73 

TO.30 

10.65 

— 


x933-33 

45 

17.22 

1 8.63 

S3* 01 

26.07 

8.32 

9.39 

— 

Overijssel: sandy dis- 




! 






tricts. 

1931-32 

215, 14 — 

3-27 

54- fi 4 

24.92 

14.31 

4*29 

— 


J 93 3-33 

252 

13.90 

4.1s 

46,69 

27.62 

IX. 65 

3*35 

— 

Switzerland: 




1 






Dairy Latins .... 

1931-32 

223 

1.3-55 

26.06 

68.92 

10.15 

4-39 

26.44 

16.42 


1932-33 

214! 13.67 

16.92 

67.O4 

7*77 

4* x 4 

25*3 r ! 

13-41 

Exclusively grass . . 

1931-32 

112 

H-5° 

32.91 

62-33 

12.46 

4-74 

29.67 

18.45; 


1933-33 

132 

11.14 

23.68 

! 60.34 

13.59 

4.24 

28.30, 

15-58 

Growing forage mix¬ 



! 


I 

t 

I 


i 


tures . 

1931-32 

154; 18.4° 

29.3s 

54,06 

; 17*44 

7.78 

29.24 

17.71 


1932-33 

t66! 19.23 

19.5s 

49v37 

14*49 

6.0 

34*°7 j 

13,68 

Germany: 


j 

1 





1 


Bavaria (2): 5 to 20ha. 

1931-32 

4°j 14 — 

i 23-11 

67.65 

7*14 

3* 7« 

y.24 

45.80 


1932-33 

37; 14 — 

25.63! 64.29 

8.40 

2.52 

9.66 


West and South: 5 to 



i 






| 4I.6O 

20 ha. 

X93I-32 

4 °2: 13 — 

! iS.Srj 19.43 

15-36 

j 5*90 

21.94 

43*26 


1933-33 

414. 13 — 

j 15.05! 18 .t8 

14-42 

5*33 

22.57 

44.20 

West and South: 20 to 



r 




1 



100 ha. 

i93i'32 

733 

43- 

18.18 

24.51 

17*39 

5-53 

33*99 

32.02 


1932-33 : 

780 

. 43 — 

1 14.23: 22.92 

17 — 

4*74 

35**8 

32.41 

West and South: over 










roo lia. 

1931-32 

109 

| 223 — 

12.50 

33*59 

9.76 

4.30 

49.6 i 

23.05 


1932-33 

82 

194 

9.76 

29,30 

13.28 

3.12 

55*c»8 

23*44 

East: 5 to 50 ha. . 

1931-32 

221 

32 — 

15.81 

28.84 

17.21 

2.79 

26.04 

45*12 


1932-33 

259: 30 — 

11.16 

23.26 

17.67 

2*33 

25-58 

47.44 

East: 50 to 200 ha. . 

1931-32 

259 

98 — 

15-79 

29.82 

12,28 

3-51 

39.18 

38.60 


1932-33 

283 

99 — 

1345 

26.90 

11.69 

2*34 

43.86 

36.26 

East: over 200 ha. . 

1931-32 

174I 428 — 

11.05 

20.35 

9.30 

6.40 

53-49 

34.88 


1932-33 j 

183 

432-- 

9.88 

18.60 

10.47 

4.07 

60.47 

0 

34.88 


(1) The social income of 1020-30 is equal to 100. — (3) The social income of 1930-31 is equal to 100. 
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Farms of a Number of European Countries Engaged mainly in Live Stock Production. 

rf = IQo) 




1 




Social 

income 




Social 

| Total | 

Fapning expenses 













. 









Income passing 

to third parties 1 

Operator’s income 

1928-29 

' cross 



Social 




I 




return 

Seeds, * 

Other 

income 


Interest 

"Wages 


Work 

Return 


in na¬ 
tional 

fertiliser, 

(total) 

Taxes 

on 

T 

Total 1 

of the 

on own 

Total 

money 

s 

forage | 

expenses 


debts 

employ¬ 

ees 

1 

family 

capital 


7 

8 

9 

10 

ir 

12 

13 

14 1 

15 

ifi 

17 

r8 

\ 

i 

; 

1 

260.23 

1 

87.9s 

41 37 

130 88 

131 

i 

i 

57 04 

1 

I 

1 

6.74 

i 

1 

*) 65.79 


( l )(K 3 * 5 ) 

199.17, 

j 

51 7S 

34 7 « 

102 61 

I 04 

1 

48 J3 


6 74 

’) 46-12 



• 67.58 

31.60 

10 09 

25 89 

3-4° 

4 60 

I7-S3' 

I 

25 S3 

29 41 

— 29 35 

0.06 

I (23S.i5) 

, 62.35 

22.90 

837 

31.09 

3-54 

4.46 

i5-88\ 

23SS 

32 36 

— 24-15 

7.21 

— 

! 75 - 45 , 

33 50 

16.18 

25 77 

3 33 

so* 

24 57 

33-03 

25-35 

~ 32.61 

~ 7.26 

j ( 225 - 35 ) 

85-4-2 

30.06 

II.13 

44-23 

3-47 

5-24 

23 01 

31-72 

26.91 

— 14.40 

12.51 

— 

101.43! 

56.38 

18.96 

26 09 

i-39 

3-67 

20.53 

25-59 

41.4s 

— 40.98 

0.50 

t ( 253 - 99 ) 

93-49 

46 34 

11.46 

35 69 

1.32 

3-74\ 

19.01 

24.07 

43 — 

— 31-38 

11.62 

— 

, 152.3S 

21.56 

44.86 

85 96 

3.26 

35 52 

5S-77 


___ 

27.19 

( 798 ) 

! 134-59 

19 55 

50 75 

64 29 

3 26 

3I-3S 

54-64 

— 

— 

9-65 

— 

l 160.56 

25-80 

4^-75 

88.01 

3*36 

60 OCJ 

63-45 

— 

— 

24.56 

(802.18) 

H 5-73 

25.80 

52.86 

67 07 

3.12 

52-4$ 

55-6°. 

— 

— 

11.47 

— 

! 155-61 

27.10 

43-73 

84.78 

3-35 

57-55 

60.90. 

— 


23-SS\ 

( 745 - 47 ) 

1 133.17 

24.15 

48 42 

65.60 

3-49 

52 

32 

55-Si 

— 

— 

9-79 

— 

i 156.72 

20,59 

59-24 

76 89 

5-04 

22.27 

32.35 

59-66 , 

62.1S 

— 44*95 

17-23 

ir) (238) 

! 152.10 

19 33 

54-62 

78.15 

5-46 

2-7-65 

29.83 

52-94 

55.97 

— 40.76 

**- 2Z \ 

— 

! 124.76 

17.56 

42 — 

65.20 

5-33 

11.91 

17.S7 

35-ii\ 

58.93 

— 2S.S4 

30.09 

(319) 

m Xig -75 

f" 1 

15.67 

34-49 

* 69.59’ 

5-^4 

10.66 

14.11 

30.41, 

58,62 

29,44 

39.18 

| ~ 

| 131.62 

24,90 

41.50 

65.22 

7-5i 

14.23 

39.92 

61.66' 

26.09 

— 22,53 

3-56 

! (253) 

| 126.48 

22.92 

35-97 

67*59 

7.12 

12.25 

35-57 

54-94, 

25.30 

— 12.65 

12.65 

I 

T^ 32 - 8 ii 

26.17 

39-84 

66.80 

8.60 

21.48 

56-25 

S6-33 

7-03 

— 26.56 

— 19-53 

( 25 <>) 

I I 33 - 9 S 

27-34 

37-50 

69.14 

7-42 

14.84 

49.61 

71.87 

7.42 

— 10.15 

— 2-73 

—- 

I 135 -Si 

16.28 

37.21 

82.32 

6.51 

18,60 

34-42 

59-53 

38.14 

— 15.35 

22.79 

(215) 

j 127-44 

14 88 

1 33 03 

79-53 

6.05 

17.67 

30.70 

54-42, 

39.53 

— ^4.4 2 

25 n 

— 

1 139 -lS 

18,71 

40-36, 

80.11 

$-43 

25-15 

56.72 

88.36 

14 0 

—- 22.22 

— 8.19 

(171) 

134 - 5 ° 

20.47 

37-42 

76.61 

6-43 

21.06 

52.63 

8o.I2 { 

. 14.62 

— 18.13 

~~ 3-5^ 

— 

135-47 

: 21.51 

38-38 

75 - 5 S 

S.14 

29.07 

69.77 

106.98 

5.23 

•— 36.63 

— 31-40 

(172) 

138.37 

J - 

i 25 — 

38.37 

75 — 

6.40 

24.42 

63-95 

1 94-77 

4-65 

— 24.42 

— ^9-77 



(3) Net return. 
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I.ive stock 

pn id notion 



Mkeel* 

=# 

j* 













Number 

Average 










Cattle 



produc- 

laneous 


DESIGNATION 


of 





Other 



area 

Breeding 

Milk 

Pigs 





lion 

branches ! 



farms 

ha. 

stock, 

and milk 


animals 




slaughter 
stock, etc. 

products 










1 



-1_ 

_ 5 

6 


Austria; 









: 


Dairy farms 'without 











alpine pasture . . 

1931-32 

34 

21.74 

12. S 4 

Si.40 

25 A 3 

4-19 

15 A 4 

32 - 75 1 


^ 932-33 

29 

29 A 3 

23.60 

6044 

22.18 

5.66 

18.25 

23.44, 


Dairy' farms with alp- 









1 


1 ine pasture . . . 

1931-32 

117 

33-86 

l6 — 

40.02 

. 20.44 

4*41 

15.IO 

28,40! 


1932-33 

105 

3 S -73 

I 7 A 1 

30-24 

16.48 

6.12 

124,2 

iS.go| 


Denmark: 










! 

under 10 ha. .... 

1932-32 

139 

6 — 

4.91 

54-36 

45.01 

T7.9I 

4-59 

9 -I 9 1 



1932-33 

133 

6.30 

4.12 

43.26 

52-30 

16.48 

5.39 

7 . 7‘7 


from 10 to 20 ha. . 

1931-32 

82 

15 * 3 ° 

7.4I 

53-47 

39-35 

IO.42 

7.17 

7--S; 

J 


1932-33 

83 

15.40 

6.25 

40.30 

5347 

IO.I9 

9-49 

0.94} 


from 20 to 30 ha. . 

1931-32 

106 

24.90 

7-yS 

5047 

46,01 

7.04 

8.69 

5-63! 


1932-33 

112 

24.60 

5-«7 

40. $4 

59.39 

8.21 

IO.80 

5-64 


from 30 to 50 ha. . 

1931-32 

145 

38.90 

7.31 

4S.56 

42.56 

7.31 

7.31 

5.75! 



1932-33 

l6l 

39-20 

5-74 

42.30 

53.70 

7-57 

8.88 

4-0- 


from 50 to 100 ha. . 

1931-32 

S3 

65.40 

6.O7 

47.69 

37.80 

6.07 

13.01 

4-9X| 


1932-33 

76 

65.20 

4.62 

39.60 

47.9s 

6.65 

17.63 

5.20! 


over 100 ha. 

1931-32 

47 

205 — 

5.61 

47.04 

23.05 

1.56 

37.07 

4-9®j 



1932-33 

4 s 

198.90 

3-43 

42.68 

30.84 

1.56 

35.20 

4-36; 


Dairy farms 

1 








, ^ 

1 

WITH PIG FATTENING. 









: i 

Norway: 


1 



67.25 

17.76 



15.% 


Gestlandet. 

1931-32 

US 

22.02 

13.77 

13.21 

24.59 



1932-33 

99 

23.60 

12.46 

62.09 

17-82 

11.57 

31.89 

ISAS! 


Trondelag. 

1931-32 

34 

15.62 

15.82 

51.98 

11-57 

12.50 

26.75 

2O.27! 



1932-33 

32 

i6;39 

14.22 

4S.29 

12.93 

14.03 

32.57 



Sorlandet...... 

1931-32 

31 

5*73 

14.03 

56.48 

17.15'! 

25~~ 

25.17 

204,05 


\ 

1932-33 

i 28 

5.80 

10.57 

53*97; 

i5-86j 

23*19 

26.22 

19.1’S! 


Vestlandet. 

1931-32 

12 

7.47 

12.40 

62.33 1 

2049 

36.10 

39-47 

25.27! 



1932-33 

13 

7*51 

15.01 

51-67 

18.15: 

37*97 

■33.22; 

22.36! 

t 

Sweden: 











Upper Norrland . . . 

1931-32 

104 

9.67 

7.8l 

71.07 

10.13 

15.60 

14.04 

18.82] 

J 


1932-33 

94 

9.02 

6.52 

68.12 

9-73 

15.59 

12.17 

-20-23; 

he 

Dower Norrland . . . 

1931-32 

61 

10.28 

S.56 

59.02 

12.33 

18.40 

' 13.65 

15-7IS 



1932-33 

56 

10.43 

5A9 

54-89 

12.70 

15.34 

13-39 

I4.O31 


Finland: 











under 10 ha. . . . . 

1931-32 

161 

9.06 

4.12 

44.79 

7.91 

x 7*43 

24.06 

II.4 


/ 

1932-33 

155 

8.76 

4.25 

41.77 

9.06 

21.59 

27.22 

10.80 


from 10 to 25 ha. . 

1931-32 

344 

19.69 

4-65 

47A6 

9.53 

10.26 

23.88 

9.70 



1932-33 

3^4 

19.58 

4.60 

44.62 

9.92 

12.61 

28.20 

9-39 


from 25 to 50 ha. . 

1931-32 

172 

38.56 

5-12 

55.98 

10.24 

10.11 

32.31 

9-77 


1932-33 

170 

38.89 

4.45 

5 I - I 9 

11.24 

. 11.24 

36.77 

9.31 

f 

dyer '50 ha. „ „ . . 

1931-32 

93 

87.62 

4.54 

68.30 

11.76 

11.46 

34 

10.19 

1 


1932-33 

94 

86.59 

4.54 

. 61.09 

12.80 

13.76 

42.26 

•‘‘ St ,' 

f 


(i) Net return. — (2) Taxable net return. 
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Social 

income 





Social 

lotal 








1 





, i 

1 

gross 



Social 

Income passing to third parties 

Operator’s income 

1928-29 













in na* 

, 1 

Seeds, 


income 


Interest 

Wages 


Work 

Return 


tional 


fertiliser, 


(total) 

Taxes 

on 

oi 

Total 

of the 

on own 

Total 



forage 

expenses 



debts 

employ¬ 

ees 


family 

capital 



7 ' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

i 1 

172-15! 

29.32 

55-94 

86.89 

8.34 

8.78 

3485 

5197 

64.42 


29.50 

34 - 9 2 

(237.24) 

153*57 

is.15 

38 26 

97.16 

S.61 

7.78 

31-56 

47 95 

47.62 


1 59 

49 21 

— 

3:2437 

15*79 

42 O4 

66 54 

4.85 

7.06 

35-29 

47 > 2 o\ 

49 2 

— 

29 91 

19-34 

(221.31) 

IOI.67 

! 

9.27 

26 97 

65-43 

4-54 

5-96 

26.40 

36.90 

38.83 

—_ 

10.30 

28.53 


i 35 97! 

61.49 

is 54 

55-94 

4.12 

— 

8.24 

12.36 

46 9T 

— 

3-33 

43-58 

(639 

I 29 . 3 I| 

43.97 

16.32 

64.02 

3-*7 

— 

8.87 

12.04 

43-58 


8.40 

51.98 

— 

125 —; 

52.78 

21.07 

51.15 

5-09 

— 

21.06 

26.15 

30.09 

— 

5-09 

25 ~~ 

(432) 

132.64 

42.82 

19-91 

69 91 

4.17 

— 

20.60 

34-77 

29.40 


15-74 

45-14 

— 

125.82 

53*29 

19 01 

53*52 

6. jo 

— 

35.82 

31.92 

22.07 

— 

o -47 

21.60 

(426) 

130.75 

45*31 

18.07 

67-37 

4.46 

— 

23-94 

28.40 

22.07 


16.90 

38.97 

— 

118.80 

48.S3 

19*06 

50.91 

5-74 

— 

37-94 

33-68 

19.06 

— 

1.83 

17.23 

(383) 

123.24 

40.73 

17.76 

64-75 

4-44 

— 

26.37 

30.81 

18.01 


15-93 

33-94 

— 

115.61 

42.49 

19 65 

53*47 

6,36 

— . 

32.08 

38-44 

15.90 

— 

0.87 

15-03 

(346) 

121.68 1 

36.13 

19.37 

66.18 

5-20 

— 

30.06 

35-26 

14.74 


16.18 

30.92 


1x9.311 

3S.94 

23.36 

57 -ox 

7-79 

— 

44-24 

52.03 

8.10 

— 

3.12 

4.98 

(321) 

! 118.07 

31-78! 

i 

21.50 

j 

64.79 

5 - 9 2 


39-56 

4548 

7.16 


12.15 

19.31 


152.2I| 

37 * 25 ! 

42.3s 

72.58 

1.17 


39 - 4 ^ 

40-58, 

1 

24.76 

i 1 ) 

7.24 

32 — 

(360.30) 

150.98! 

32.78 

39.44 

7S.76 

1.11 

— 

37 -M 

38 - 77 1 

22.S7 

0 

17.12 

39-99 

— 

138.89, 

23 - 13 ; 

42.37 

73*39 

1.06 

— 

28.52 

29-58 

3S.29 

P) 

5-52 

43.81 

(300.89) 

X40.62 i 

20.57 

39-75 

S0.30 

1.16 

—. 

2 8.02 

29.18 

35 -io 


16.02 

51-12 

— 

153.23: 

35*74 

46.79 

75 * 7 ° 

1,22 

— 

40.25 

41.47 

37-98 

P)- 

“ 3-75 

34-23 

( 473 - 99 ) 

148.99 

32.70 

43-91 

72.38 

1.18 

—. 

36.90 

3S.08 

36-37 

P)- 

— 2.07 

34-30 

— 

196.06' 

35*93 

48.50 

Jii.63 

1.47 

— 

39-04 

40.51 

69.42 

P) 

1.70 

71.12 

(299.20) 

I78.38I 

31*58 

43-65 

103.15 

1.24 

— 

34-29 

35-53 

71.86 

P)- 

—4*24'' 

67.62 

-- 

1 

i 37 - 47 [ 

21.80 

31-02 

84.65 

— 

— 

10.29 

j 

72.39 


— 

p) 1.97, 

(217) 

4 , 132.36, 

20.51 

31 - 77 , 

80.08 

— 

— 

6.96 

— 

79.66 


— 

n— 6 - 54 \ 

— 

‘ I27.67S 

18.87 

28.xo 

80.70 

— 

— 

21.65 

— 

52.41 


— 

IP) 6.64 

(265.62) 

II 5 -S 4 - 

17.10 

28.62 

70.12 

“““ 

— . 

17.62 

- . 

51-69 


—. 

(®) 0.80 

-- 

h* 109*79 

17.29 

21.87 

70.63 

0.78 

6.82 

12.17 

19.77 

45-01 


5 *<? 5 ! 

50-86 

(2,l86) 

IX4.7S 

19.99 

21.50 

73-29 

0^73 

6.96 

11.48 

19.17 

43-73 


10.39 

54-12 

| - 

IO5.38 

* 4-57 

21-13 

69.68 

1.18 

7-63 

* 9-95 

28.76 

34-64 


6.28 

40.92 

(U784I 

IO9.25 

14.97 

21.02 

73.26 

1.12 

7-46 

18.83 

27.41 

33-34 


12.61 

45-85 

— 

123.53 

17.69 

25.26 

80.58 

I.80 

9-97 

33-64 

45-41 

22.47 


12.70 

35-17 

(1,504) 

- I2 4 .20 i 

17.69 

2340 

S3.11 

■£•73 

9.64 

31-65 

43-02 

21.41 


1S.68 

4O.O9 

-, 

I4O.25I 

25.15 

31.10 

84- 

2.38 

13-47 

49.11 

64.96 

9-45 


9*59 

19.04 

(U 344 ) 

I 44 »° 5 j 

25,37 

29.47 

89-21 

2.60 

13.62 

47.92 

64.14 

9.30 


15*77 

25.07 

-- 
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•'* hut the economist, 0 to quote Dr. Fensch again, ” is mainly concerned to 
know the extent and the composition of this total income; the former units of 
measurement (net return, etc.) are not enough for him. The social income is 
especially useful for making comparisons. But although it increasingly tends to 
occupy a position of first rank, this does not imply that the cither units of 
measurement must disappear. Their utility depends on the angle from which, 
the question is approached. ” 

It is proposed to include in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology this year a series of articles on the social income in 1932-33 all d in 
J 933~34 i* 1 the European countries which supply accountancy results to the 
Institute. The year 1932-33 will first be studied; then the year 1933-34. 

In this first article, the variations of the social income from 1931-32 to 1932-33 
will be studied on the farms mainly engaged in live stock production in the 
countries already- enumerated. 

Since it was in 192S-29 that the social income reached the highest level, there 
has been used as basis of calculations tlie social income obtained by each, group 
of farms in that year; this has been taken as too and the index numbers calculated 
which are shown in Table I. 

I11 this way it will be seen how and why the social income has varied in each 
country from 1931-32 to 1932-33. The results of each group during two successive 
years will be compared and a measure of comparison will be employed which is 
beyond challenge, since it is based not on absolute values but on relative figures, 
and since, on the other hand, the results of one country are not compared with 
those of another; all that is done is to compare between themselves the results 
obtained by the farms of one and the same country. It will be seen what are the 
reasons for the increase or diminution of the social income in each of the groups of 
farms studied, and without attempting to make an international comparison 
which may be open to question, a general view will be obtained of live stock pro¬ 
duction in a part of Europe. 

A. In Scotland. 

Dairy Farms of the North-east and South-west. — Weather conditions were 
in general good. Cereals, root crops, herbaceous crops gave higher yields than 
in 1931 and higher than normal. Hay crops were somewhat less good, and as 
the areas under grass remained the same, there was some reduction in forage 
supplies in the South-west. 

Dairy production was much lower than in the previous year. Although 
there was a slight increase in cattle numbers, the increase in sales is apparent 
only, since this fact is connected with the increase in average area under 
cultivation viz., from 77.66 to 104 ha. 

1931-33 , 1932-33 

Cattle, head. 0.14 0.40 

Pigs, head. o.tS 0.36 

Milk and milk products, kg. 1,413—- 847-— 

Among prices of animal products, the prices of fat cattle and cattle for 
fattening, of cheese and butter were those that showed the most marked declines. 
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Price Index-numbers. 

(1011-13 — 100). 


Fat cattle. 

Cattle for fattening . . 

Bacon pigs. 

Milk . ". 

Cheese.. . 

Butter. ........ 

Wages 

Fertiliser. 

Concentrated stock feeds 


1931-32 

10 32-33 

joS 

103 

117 

100 

02 

96 

139 

147 

124 

114 

106 

94 

17S 

16b 

yo 

69 

04 

Ss 


The decrease in expenses under heading: farming expenses could not make 
up for the decrease in gross return. The social income teas late or by 28 per cent . 

B. In the Netherlands (Overijssei). 

The Government maintained in force the measures taken in 1931-1932 for 
the protection of wheat growing; import quotas were fixed in respect of beef, 
butter and maigarine. Subsidies were granted for sugar beet growing, to potato 
starch manufacturers, and to growers of vegetables. By the terms of the law of 
10 July 1932 a duty was imposed on the national consumption of butter, of mar¬ 
garine and of dairy products, and it w r as also enacted that a certain quantity of 
butter must be mixed with margarine intended for consumption within the country. 

With prices kept up by the State and with direct assistance to farmers, gross 
returns were larger. Costs were reduced. The reduction of the expenditure 
on purchases of fertilisers and feeds was in part due to the more systematic utilis¬ 
ation and lower consumption of these products; in part also to the fall of prices. 
Building materials were cheaper. Price index-numbers were as follows: 




1931-32 

1932-33 

Agricultural products {a) 

crop. 

. 5 S 

42 

(&> 

animal. 

. 57 

5 T 

Agricultural wages. . . . 


. 93 

81 

Industrial products (wholesale trade). 

.05,6 

53-5 


The advance in the gross return of the Ijsselstreek farms was due to the in¬ 
crease in pig and cattle production. In the grazing and in the sandy districts, 
the larger pig production prevented the fall of the gross return. The following 
statement gives the live stock production per hectare of Overijssei in 1932-33: 



Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 


(kg. of live weight) j 

(kg.) 

(kg. of live weight) 


i 

I 93 i '32 | 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1933-33 

Grazing districts. 

1 

1.70 

■M °3 

2,205 

70 

87 

Ijsselstreek .. 

12.50 

32 — 

G 555 

1,499 

I07 

194 

Sandy districts. 

21.70 

17 — 

j 2,094 ' 

2,390 | 

J 

180 

a 33 
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Cereal production shows a slight decrease, and the rise in the wheat prices 
was not enough to compensate for the reduction in area sown. Potato growing 
became less remunerative owing to over-production of potato flour. Such is 
the explanation of the lower gross return from crop production. 

Of much more importance is the dairy' production, which was lower than 
in 1931 - 32 , The decline in the export of dairy products was largely due to the 
difficulties encountered: export of butter and cheese fell by 38 and 10 per cent, 
respectively; prices of butter declined by 29 per cent, and cheese prices by 23 
per cent. 

Breeding of cattle and fattening of pigs however proved remunerative. 

Briefly it may be stated that the gross return on the whole maintained its pos¬ 
ition; that there was a marked reduction of farming expenses; that the social income 
in 1932-33 was greatly higher than in the previous year. Moreover, agricultural 
wages were lower and the operator’s share in the social income has much increased. 

In all the other provinces of the Netherlands, the profitability was also much 
more satisfactory than in 1931-32. Except in Utrecht, the net return from being 
negative became positive: 


Net Return in Florins per Hectare (1). 


Groningen .... 

Frisia. 

Drenthe. 

Guelder. 

Utrecht. 

North Holland. . 

South Holland . . 

Zeeland. 

, Northern Brabant 

Limburg .... 

C. In Switzerland. 

Prices of agricultural products fell, especially the prices of slaughter animals. 
The market for fat pigs was congested by the exceptionally abundant supply. 
Milk deliveries and the production of slaughter animals considerably increased. 
The larger dairy production was due to the increase in the number of dairy cows 
as well as to a falling off in breeding. There was some reduction in pig numbers 
after 1931, but the outturn of bacon and of pigmeat was in advance of the national 
requirements. Exports declined by 38 per cent. Irnpotts of farm requisites 
rose from 22,833,000 quintals in 1931 to 21,827,000 quintals in 1932, Earger 
quantities were imported of oats, wine, grapes, poultry, eggs, wool, vegetables 
and honey. ’ 1 . ■ 1 ' 



1932-33 

16.41 

36.80 

15.S6 

24.49 

14-91 

30.82 

84-39 

11.89 

137.20 

— 9.70 

2,91 

23*42 

10.73 

. 29-63 

24-59 

39.23 

4***5 

9.67 

3-73 

28.65 
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Prices were as follows: 

Wheat, per quintal. 

Table potatoes, per quintal.. . . . . 

Fat calves and oxen, per 100 kg live weight . . . 

Fat pigs ... . 

Fresh eggs, per 100.,. 

Fluid milk, per 100 kg ....... .. 

Butter, per kg... 

Bmmental, per kg. 


in 1931-32 

39 43 fr 
11 64 » 
176 70 » 

174— )) 
10 73 » 
2 3 60 « 

4 57 » 
2 28 » 


in 1932-33 

37 fr 
IO 29 w 

150 30 » 

12 7 » 

13 99 » 
21 50 » 

4 34 » 
2 06 j* 


Except in the case of fruit trees and potatoes, crop yields were higher: 


Returns in Kind in Thousands of Quintals . 


Cereals .. 

Potatoes .. 

Fruits .. 

Milk... 

Cheese . 

Butter. 

Home-bred slaughtered stock (thousands) 

Pigmeat. 

Eggs (millions). 


1931 32 

1932 33 

2 . 33 & 

2,355 

7 . 5 oo 

6,549 

7,980 

5,28 5 

26,000 

27.765 

510 

497 

iGO 

229 

1,329 

T 534 

I>76b 

1,960 

37 ° 

423 


For the three groups of farms under survey, the gross return in quantities 
of animal production may be stated as follows: 



Cattle 

(kg. of live weight) 

Milk (kg ) 

Pigs 

(kg. of live weight) 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Dairv farms . 

i 1 7 

9 ° 

2 , 3 Qt 

2,488 j 

46: 

49 

Farms exclusively grass ...... 

149 

127 

2,174 

2,251 ! 

57 

86 

Farms growing forage mixed crops 

124 

97 

1,752 

1,712 , 

75 i 

S5 


On the farms growing mixed forage crops there was a tendency to diminish 
milk production so as to give more importance to cereal growing. This could 
not be done with the other two groups where the crop rotation was not fully 
perfected. 

The results of farms growing mixed forage crops and especially of the dairy 
farms were unfavourably affected by the poor conditions attending the stock 
breeding and pig fattening. 

The working expenses, already very high, became still higher, 

The gross return of the exclusively grass farms did not perceptibly decline, 
but the farming expenses increased. The position thus became worse, in spite 
of good harvests. The gulf which separates prices of agricultural products from 
those of farm requisites was widened to the detriment of the family farmer. 

The social income of the three groups fell in the same proportion , as also the '4 
operator*s return , the share of the social income passing to third parties 
interest on debts, wages of farm workers) showing a much less 
decrease than the return on own capital. F ^ ’ Umm 
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D. Ib Germany. 

The Intention of the Government was to close the German market to foreign 
cereals, and to have larger quantities of home-grown cereals used as stock feeds. 
The proportion of national flour to be used for breadmaking was fixed at 07 
per cent. A decline in cereal prices of could not however be checked by any 
of the measures taken. 

Stock breeding and forage growing being in an unsatisfactory condition 
owing to their long neglect, the area under cereals was very considerably extended 
and production substantially increased. 

On. 15 November 1932, the yearly imports of butter into Germany were 
reduced to a quota of 55,000 metric tons subject to a uniform customs charge 
of 75 RM. per quintal. Butter prices however declined owing to the glutting 
of the market, the diminished purchasing capacity and especially the compet¬ 
ition of fats and oils. Two decrees were promulgated by the President of the 
Reich: the first, on 23 December 1932, authorised the Government to compel the 
margarine factories situated within the customs cordon to mix with the margar¬ 
ine a certain quantity of butter, suet and rendered fat; to make provision for the 
incorporation of a corresponding quantity of the same products in imported 
margarine; to limit the industrial manufacture of margarine. The second decree, 
on 23 March 1932, set up a monopoly of artificial alimentary fats and of mar¬ 
garine, reduced by 40 per cent, the production of margarine, and evStablished 
a consumers' tax on margarine of 0.5 RM. per kg. On 4 April 1933 the Office 
of the Reich for Oils and Fats was constituted. 

Duties on live animals, meat, bacon, cheese, condensedmilk, eggs were in¬ 
creased, The Government ordered that motor-spirit should contain 10 per cent, 
of alcohol in place of 6. 

The prices of agricultural products in RM. the quintal were as follows: 


1931*32 1932-33 

Wheat (Berlin)... 23.64 20.03 

Rye (Berlin) ...» . xg.02 15,77 

Fodder barley (Berlin) . . , .. 16.35 16.57 

Oats (Berlin).. . .. 15.07 13.25 

Red potatoes (Berlin). 3.57 2,67 

Fluid milk (Berlin) .. 15.06 13,84 

Butter (Hamburg).245.35 2x2.92 

Osen, live weight (Berlin).. ; . . . 76,06 64.42 

Pigs (from 100 to 120 kg. live weight) (Berlin). 87.75 77.40 


Prices of farm requisites did not fall in the same proportion as the prices 
of agricultural products. The following is the ratio between the two groups 
of prices, prices of industrial products being equal to 100. 

1931-32 = 90.4 
. * 932-33 = 87.8 

Herd increase of cattle was smaller and milk production lower especially 
on the farms of the East and on those of the West and South of over 100 hectares* 
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On the other hand, pig production and crop production increased especially 
on the farms of the West and South of over ioo hectares and on those of the 
East of over 200 hectares. 


Gross Return in Quantities per Hectare. 



Cattle 

Milk 


Pigs 

Cereals 

Potatoes 


(kg. live weight) 

(kg.) 


(kg, live weight) 

(quintals) 

(quintals) 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

I 93 I -33 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

(a) Farms deriving 












profit mainly from 
live stock yield: 












West and South: 












5 to 20 ha. . . 

79 

74 

41S 


4 X 9 

56 

59 

2.40 

2.So 

2.80 

3 75 

20 to 100 ha. . . 

61 

56 

41S 


4 T 9 

50 

55 

3*4 2 

4 2 7 

2.52 

3 — 

over 100 ha. . . 
Bast: 

42 

39 | 

5S0 


542 

28 

44 

5 3 2 

7 13 

2.2^ 

2 62 

5 to 50 ha. . . 

1 45 

37 

41S 


361 

4 2 

49 

2 36 

2 08 

I.4O 

1 50 

50 to 200 ha . . 

, 35 

36 

344 


33 2 

2 4 

2 b 

3 05 

3 60 

1.12 

j.50 

over 200 ha. . . 

1 25 ! 

26 

236 


231 

18 

2 3 

3 78 

4 94 

2 5 2 | 

3 75 


The farms of the West and South of over 100 ha. and those of the East 
of over 200 ha. are the only farms which in 1932-33 gave a gross return higher 
than in 1931-32; this plus value was due to the very marked increase in pig 
and in crop production. 

The working expenses were reduced proportionately more than the gross 
return on the farms of Bavaria, of the West and South of 5 to 20 ha. and of 
20 to 100 ha. These expenses were increased on the farms of the East of 
50 to 200 ha. and over 200 ha. On the farms of the East of 5 to 50 ha., the 
decrease in the gross return was more marked than in the working expenses. 
The result was as follows: the social income advanced on the farms of Bavaria , of 
the TIVs? and South; it declined on the farms of the East. 

In all the regions and on all groups of farms, the interest charges on debts 
and the workers' wages stood at a lower level than in 1931: the share of the social 
income remaining in the hand of the operator is larger. 

E. In Austria: 


Prices of cereals, beef and pork advanced: 

Prices in schillings 
1931-32 1932-33 

Wheat . .25 39 33 57 

Rye.-.25.S5 29.25 

Barley...*... 33 1 7 33*^2 

Oats .25 63 24.11 

Potatoes .. 1448 13.29 

Beef. 2 38 2.48 

Pork. . .. 2.22 2.32 

Milk. 0,34 "0.33 

Butter. 4.11 4.08 

Herd increase of cattle was larger than in 1931-32; on the other h&nd pig 
production and dairy production were lower. v , 
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Gross Quantitative Return per Hectare. 



Cattle 

Milk 

I’i 

gs 

Cereals 


(kg. live weight) 

(kg) 

(kg. live 

weight) 

(quintals) 


i 1931-32 | 

1932-31 

1931-32 

1 

1932-33 j 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1031-32 

| 2932-33 

Dairy farms without alpine pasture 

*3 

23 

56$ 

434 

4 1 

23 

O.52 

0.47 

Dairy farms with alpine pasture . 

15 

16 

261 

to 

O 

30 

16 

°*39 

O.42 


Owing to the rise in meat prices, cattle breeding gave a gross return higher 
than that of 1931-32, but the total gross return,- in consequence of the decrease 
in gross return from milk and pig fattening, is lower than in the previous year. 

The working expenses decreased to an extent sufficient to maintain the social 
income of the dairy farms with alpine pasture at the level of that of x931-32'and 
to cause an increase of the social income of the dairy farms without alpine past¬ 
ure. The interest on debts and labour costs were lower; the return on the own 
capital was larger; the share of the social income remaining in the hands of the 
operator was also larger. 

F. In Denmark: 

The harvests were more abundant than in 1931-32. 

Production in Quintals per Hectare. 






1931-32 

1932-33 

Cereals.. 

. . . 



24. T 

26.3 

Sugar beets. 




259.0 

377.0 

Fodder beets. 




509.0 

633.0 

Potatoes. 




138.0 

178.0 

Butter exports fell from 166,000 tons 

in 

1931 to 152,000 in 

1932; those of 

bacon from 394,000 to 345,000 tons; 

egg 

exports from 57 

to 54 million score 

and those of cattle from 202,000 to 

O 

0 

(D 

cq 

H 

head. 



The variations in the price index-numbers of agricultural 

and industrial 

products were as follows (1909-14 = 

100): 









1931-32 

1932-33 

Live stock products. 

. . . 



77 

80 

Crop products . .. 




99 

87 

Agricultural products. 



.. 

79 

81 

Stock feeds ......... .* . 




S3 

91 

Fertilisers.. 




Si 

87 

Building materials . .. 




177 

163 

Equipment. .. 



.. . 

148 

152 

Wages (1910-15 — 100). 




168 

154 
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Prices of cereals dropped from 12.6 crowns per quintal in 1931-32 to 11.60 
in 1932-33; prices of potatoes from 10.74 to 7.47; beetroot prices rose from 
1.56 to 2.11; those of milk fell from 10.04 to 9.10; those of butter from 193 to 
168; bacon prices rose from 72 to 9S and beef prices fell from 52 to 39. 

The gross quantitative return of cattle breeding, of dairying, of pig fatten¬ 
ing (except on the farms of 10 to 20 and of over 100 ha., where the gross quan¬ 
titative return on pig keeping is higher) was lower in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. 
Gross return in quintals of crops was usually higher than that in 1931-32. 


Gross Quantitative Return per Hectare. 



, Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 

Cereals 


Sugar 


| (kg. live 
weight) 

(kg.) 

(kg. live 
weight 

(quintals) 

* 

{quintals.) 

1 

beet 

(quintals) 


1 

1931- 

j 1932- 

1931- 

1932 - 

1931- 

1932- 

1931- 

i 

1932- 

' 1931 - 

1932- 

1931- 

1932 " 


1932 

| 1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Farms of under 10 ha. . . 

75 

67 

3>547 

3,000 

380 

350 

o.tJ 

O 20 ' 

T.oG 

1.20 

Oj 

O 

3.So 

a from 10 to 20 ha. 

77 

6 9 ! 

2,389 

2,198 

227 

245 

O 55 

O 78 

0.95 

1.07 

1.92 

2.84 

1 from 20 to 30 ha. 

82 

64 

2,223 

1,912 

262 

26S 

0.86 

1.2 I 

0.74 

0.67 

4 49 

6.63 

» from 30 to 50 ha. 

6S 

56 

1,923; 

1,780 

218 

218 

0.62 

1.2 I 

0,95 

0,67 

1,92 

3-32 

» from 50 to 100 ha. 

5 i 

41 

r , 7°6 

U505 

17 5 

176 

1.64 

2.4I 

0-53 

0.40 

4.49 

8.06 

» of over 100 ha. . . 

44 

28 

U56i 

U 505 

99 

105I 

; 

5.39 

5.69 

1 

0.64 

0.40; 

3 -S 5 j 

6.63 


It is thus in the first instance to the rise in the price of bacon that there is 
to be attributed the plus value of the gross return of pig breeding, balancing 
the minus value of the gross return from cattle keeping (including dairy 
production) the cause of which is to be found in the fall of prices: butter, 13 per 
cent, beef from 15 to 25 per cent. Except on the farms of over xoo ha. 
the gross return of the crop production was higher than in 1931-32; the 
harvests were good and there was a considerable advance in the prices of sugar 
beet. 

The total gross return of farms from xo to 20, from 30 to 50 and from 
50 to 100 ha. was higher than in 1931-32; that of farms of over 100 ha. was at 
the same level as in 1931-32. The total gross return of farms of less than 
10 ha. diminished, because the production of bacon was there less by 8 per 
cent, than that of 1931-32. 

The reduction of working expenses was however such that the social income 
of all the groups of farms was higher than that of the previous year . A larger share 
of the social income remained in the hands of the fanner. 

G. In Norway. 


The customs duties on nearly all agricultural products were raised on 13 
January 1932 by 20 per cent. By the Law of 15 June 1932 a loan fund was 
established in favour of farmers and also inspection was instituted of the 
quality of all agricultural products imported, exported or placed on the houne 
market for sale. 
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A law of i January 1933 made obligatory the payment of a unification charge 
of 4 to 5 ore per litre on milk intended for direct consumption. 

From 1931-32 to 1932-33 prices of agricultural products fell by 7 per cent. 

Market Prices at Oslo, in Croicns per Kilogramme. 


in 1931-33 i 932~33 

Wheat.0.16 0.17 

Rye.. ..0*13 °- I 5 

Barley...o. 13 0.15 

Oats *.....0.13 0.13 

Potatoes ..0.07 0.05 

Beef...-.1.07 0.85 

Bacon ....0.S6 Q- 9 r 

Butter ..2.46 2.34 

Oestlandet Trondelag Sorlandet Vestia ndet 

1931- 3 2.15.3 12.5 14.3 12.0 

1932- 33.* 3 -‘ s Il -7 * 3-7 1T *4 

Diyinution P\,j .. 9.8 6.4 4.2 5.0 


In all the districts, the crop yields were more than satisfactory. The hay 
gathered in Oestlandet and in Trondelag was exceptional in quality^ although the 
quantity was not considerable. Cereals in general, and barley and oats in par¬ 
ticular, gave remunerative yields in nearly all parts of the country. The potato 
harvest was very abundant, and that of the fodder root crops equally so. The 
only region in which there were short crops was Vestlandet which suffered from 
drought. The gross quantitative return of crops and the dairy and pig produc¬ 
tion also showed the effects of drought. 


Gross Quantitative Return per Hectare . 


Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 

Cereals 

| Potatoes 

, (kg. live weight) 


! (Ug. live weight) 

i 

(quintals) 

(quintals) 



*931-33 1932-33j2931-32 

! 

1932-331 

*931-32; 

*93^-33 

*93 *-32 

*93^-33 

i93*"3* 

1932-33 

Oestlandet . . 

■ • ; 031 

! i 

109! 1.584! 

{ 

r.02i! 

j 

110! 

104 

2.10 

3-28 

4*30 

6.08 

Trondelag . , . 

. ■ 93 1 

103 1.251: 

1.242; 

60; 


2. 4 0 

3-43 

3.68 

4*32 

Sorlandet . . . 

. . ; 124 

122; 1.872 

1.S67: 

141I 

122! 

I.63 

1-79 

7.80 

8.84 

Vestlandet . . 

. . ' 69 

my. r-354; 

*•350 i 

1 

io 7 | 

88 

0 - 57 ; 

°*44 

7.08 

6 — 


There was an increase in the gross return in crowns in Trondelag where 
the fatmers secured larger receipts than in ,1931-32 from the sale of cereals, 
potatoes and pigs; it was maintained at the same level in Oestlandet where the 
sales of crop products were larger than in the previous year. In Sorlandet and 
in Vestlandet, it decreased. Since the fall in prices of chemical fertilisers, con¬ 
centrated feeds and other farm requisites was less marked than that of prices 
of agricultural products, the social income of the farms of Sorlandet and Vestlandet 
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was lower than in 1931-32. It advanced in the regions of Oestlandet and Tron - 
delag where the gross return showed no decline . Except in Vestlandet, the share 
falling to the operator increased. 

H. In Sweden. 

The law introducing the cereal monopoly remained in force in 1932. A law 
was passed by the Parliament empowering the Swedish Sugar Manufacturing 
Company to establish a monopoly on the import of sugar. The import duty 
on potatoes was fixed at one crown per quintal. The lev3’ing of general and local 
clues on milk and cream, introduced in 1931-32, was continued in 1932-33; this 
has made it possible to raise the prices of butter and cheese on the home market 
and to equalise the prices of fluid milk and of milk for manufacture of dairy 
products. 

In spite of these measures, prices of all agricultural products except prices 
of pigs, peas and sugar beet, declined in 1932-33. Prices of hay, butter and 
cheese fell below the level of pre-war prices. 

Prices of the Principal Agricultural Products , in Crowns per Hundred Kilogrammes. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes . 

Sugar beet. 

Butter ......... 

Cheese. 

Milk. 

Oxen. 

Pigs (from 75 to 100 kg) 


1931-32 

17.90 
16.20 
12.45 
10, So 
9 30 

1S9 20 
115 — 
21 — 
43 

55 — 


1932-33 

17-55 

15.90 

11.05 

9-45 
6 30 
2 43 
*79 — 
79 — 
20 — 

37 — 
65 — 


Weather conditions were in general favourable to the crops. In consequence 
of the drought during the months decisive for forage crops (May and June) the hay 
crops were moderately good only. All other harvests were very good. 

Larger quantities of cereals were sold by the farmers than in the previous 
year. 


Gross Quantitative Return per Hectare . 



Cattle 

! Milk ] 

Pigs j 

Cereals 

1 

(kg, live weight) 

(kg-) 

(kg. live weight) 

(quintals) 


' i 93 i' 32 j 
1 

1932-33 

1 1931-32J 

1932-33 

1931-32 

j 

1932-33 ■ 

1931^2 ! 

1 i 

. 

1 1932-33 

i 

Upper Noxrland. 

39 

i 

3s | 

743 

739 

40 

32 

0.84 

0.89 

Uower Norrland. 

53 ! 

39 

755 

729 

60 

52 

j 

0.96 

1.25 
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The gross quantitative return in animal products was lower than in 1931-32. 
In view o£ the advance in the prices of pigs, the gross return in crowns should 
have advanced in 1932-33, if pig production had not declined. The total gross 
return in crowns, whether owing to the decrease in pig production or the fall in 
prices of other animal products was lower than that of 1931-32. 

Prices of fertilisers and of feeds 'were maintained at very nearly the level of those 
of J9JJ-J2; other expenses were not reduced , so that the social income followed the 
decline of the gross return. 


I . in Finland, 

With the object of keeping up the prices of dairy products on the home 
market, the Finnish Parliament passed in December 1932 a law establishing 
export premiums on butter and cheese for export. 

The course of economic development tends to show that the lowest point 
of the depression had been reached and that the market situation was improv¬ 
ing. Demand was on the increase and prices showed an upward tendency. 

The prices of cereals, of pigmeat, eggs and potatoes advanced; prices of 
fluid milk fell by 6.3 per cent, and butter prices by 6.9. Prices of beef and of 
hay remained stationary. 


Prices of Agricultural Products in Marks. 


Wheat . 
Rye . . 
Barley . 
Oats . . 
Potatoes 
Milk . . 
Butter . 
Cheese . 
Beef . . 
Pork. . 


1931-32 

1932-33 

. 252 

260 

. 220 

220 

. lS2 

ns 

. I 12 

T2I 

. 48 

50 

12,6 

11.8 

2l6 

201 

153 

150 

50 

50 

76 

SS 


The harvests were very abundant, and the quality of the hay from the sown 
meadowland particularly good. 

There was an increase in the gross return reckoned in marks, owing to the 
rise in prices of pigs and of eggs, to the increased value of the egg exports which 
amounted to 62,600,000 marks more than in 1931, and to crop products. The 
sales of crop products realised more than in 1931-32, but live stock production 
showed a decline. 
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Gross Quantitative Return per Hectare . 



Cattle 

j Milk 

Rigs 

Cereals 


(kg live weight) 

, ( k£ ? ) 

(kg. live weight) 

(quintals! 


1931-32 

j1932-33 

I 93 i '32 

1 

1 1932-33 

1931-32 

i 

| *932 33 

193x^2 J 1932-33 

Tarms under 10 ha.. 

18 

; 

19 

777 j 

774 

34 

j 

33 j 

1 

! 1.97 [ 2.0S 

» from 10 to 20 ha. 

17 

16 

671 

674 

33 

3 ° | 

1.74 1.94 

» from 25 to 50 ha. 

*5 ! 

13 

668 j 

652 

; 30 

29 1 

2.16 ' 2 27 

» over 50 ha. 

12 1 

12 

! 712 

691 

30 

I 

29 | 

2.14 j 2.41 


Dairy production was somewhat less considerable in 1932 than in 1931, 
as there was more difficulty in marketing Finnish butter on foreign market^: 
butter exports showed a shortage of 71,700,000 marks. 

The working expenses hardly showed variation, so that the rise in the gross return 
involved that of the social income , as well as the interest on own capital. The 
share of the social income remaining in the hands of the operator perceptibly 
increased. 


Summary. 


In 1931-32 the social income of the dairy farms amounted: 


in 

the Netherlands (Overijssel) .... 

. . to 25 per 

cent. 

of that in 

1929 

in 

Denmark. 

. . to 50-bo 

)> 


192& 

in 

Germany. 

. . to 65-S0 

» 

> 

j 

in 

Austria .. 

. . to 67-7S 

5 

» 

1 

in 

Norway, Sweden and Finland . . . 

. . to 70-80 

5) 

j. 

1 

in 

Switzerland. 

. . to 85-90 

V 

h 


in 

Scotland. 

. . to 130 

» 

» 

1929 


From 1931 to 1932 the social income advanced in the Netherlands in West¬ 
ern and in Southern Germany, in Austria, in Denmark, in Norway and in Finland. 
This advance is due to the increase in the gross return and especially to the 
decrease in working expenses. 

The social income was lower in 1933 than in 1931 in Scotland, where the 
gross return decreased further than the working expenses; in Eastern Germany 
where the gross return somewhat decreased and the working expenses somewhat 
increased; in Switzerland where the gross return showed decline and the work¬ 
ing expenses increased; in Sweden where the gross return was lower and the work¬ 
ing expenses remained at the level of 1931-32. 

While in the larger number of the countries under survey, agriculture in 
X932 met with better conditions, in Switzerland farming was much affected by 
the crisis, which had been delayed in action. In contrast to what occurred in 
the other countries, the share retained by the farmer of the social income was 
smaller than in 1931-32. 

The next article will deal with the farms mainly engaged in crop production. 

J. Deslarzes. 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN ITALY. 


SUMMARY: Companies and societies engaged in this branch of insurance. — Origin and 
development of this branch of insurance. — Legal provisions applying to ordinary 
live stock insurance companies and societies. — Legal provisions applying to local mutual 
live stock insurance societies. — National Fascist Federation of Mutual Live Stock 
Insurance Societies. — Model rules of the mutual live stock insurance societies. —- 
Compulsory notification in the event of death. — Live stock insurance and agricultural 
credit. — Statistical data. 

Companies and Societies engaged in this Branch of Insurance in Italy. 

In 1935 there were in operation in Italy in this branch of insurance 4 
ordinary share companies and co-operative societies and 3 mutual insurance 
societies (1). 

In addition to these undertakings there were numerous small associ¬ 
ations, dealing with live stock insurance, purelj" local in character. In X935 
there were 753 societies of this type belonging to the National Fascist 
Federation of Agricultural Mutual Societies for Live Stock Insurance (Fede- 
vazione Nazionale Fascista idle Maine Agrarie di Assicitrazione del Bestiame) 
to which reference will be made later, with 35,000 members and a total assured 
capital of 71,000,000 liras (2). 

According to the latest Report of the President of the National Institute 
of Co-operation (Ente Nazionale della Cooperazione), published in February of 
this year, the number of the Mutual Societies had risen to 990. 


(1) The following is the list of these Societies: 

Consorzio Esercenti MaccUan, Florence. Co-operative share company with unlimited capital. 
Company formed on 1 October 1919, authorised 28 January 1926. Share capital 15,850 liras fully 

paid up. 

Consorzio EserccnU Macdlari , Pistoia. Co-operative share company with unlimited capital. 
Company formed 6 January 1927, authorised 18 January 1935. Share capital 7,600 liras fully paid up. 

Societd Anonima Cooperative*1 per VA ssicumzionc del Bestiame da Maccllo , Lucca. Formed 17 Nov¬ 
ember 2930, authorised 10 August 1931. Share capital 11,000 liras (xo,6oo liras paid up). 

Societd llaMana Assicitrazione Cavalli (S. I. A. C.), Milan. Ordinary share company. Share 
capital 1,000,000 liras (paid up 400,000 liras). 

Mutua Italian a Assicitrazione Bestiame (M. I. A. B.), Rome. Italian mutual live' stock insur¬ 
ance society, formed 29 October 1925. Guarantee fund 2.250.000 liras fully paid up. 

Mutua A ss ieurazione Bestiame da Macello, Milan. Founded in 1902. Share f un d 218,973. 
Mutua Assicitrasioni Enti Assicurativi ItaMani , Milan. Constituted 7 July 1926, authorised 
12 March 1927. Guarantee fund 534,000 liras fully paid up. 

(2) Sindmaio e Cooperasione . Bulletin of Co-operative Information published by the Ministry 
of Corporations. Rome, 1-30 April 1936, p. 462. 
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Origin and Development of this Branch of Insurance in Italy. 

Before the Union of the Kingdom of Italy in 1870 certain attempts were 
made to organize insurance against live stock mortality and certain local or 
regional societies were formed, but owing to defects in the system or for 
various other reasons they had only a brief existence. 

New schemes and projects were proposed after 1870. The publication 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, bearing the title “ Be societa di assicura- 
zioni alia fine del 1886, ” mentions two societies as concerned with this branch 
of insurance: The Agravia , a joint-stock company founded in 1SS1 at Turin 
with a capital of 200,000 liras, and the Societa fra i contadini di Galliate Xovarese , 
a small local union, legalfy constituted in 1883 as a co-operative societ3~, There 
may be added to these societies La Stella dell 1 2 3 Italia Agricola (Florence) which 
operated hail and live stock insurance but failed in 1887, and UAlleanza degli 
Agricoltori (Mantua), which was closed during the same 3'ear. The Ministry’s 
publication also refers to the Unione Umbra fra gli Agricoltori , established in 
1880 for the purposes of insurance against hail and against live stock mor¬ 
tality. The Societ3 T however abandoned its second branch after having ex¬ 
tended its activities and suffered severe losses (1). 

During this period a number of so-called “ vacire ” were founded in the 
valle3 r s of Piedmont at Boves and Ceraglio (Cuneo) and later in a number of 
villages in the neighbourhood of Monza, at Cogno and at Cantu in the province 
of Como, and in Valtellina these societies, which were confined to famify groups, 
became very numerous. Each member contributed an initial sum correspond¬ 
ing to the number of insured cattle, which were given a distinguishing mark 
or contrassegno. The funds thus provided were to be used for the first claims 
for indemnity; for am' subsequent losses all the members were required to 
make an additional contribution. In Friuli during 1885 a number of mutual 
societies were started, as also in the Marches, in Umbria, in Tuscan}*, in 
Calabria and in Sardinia, and, at a rather later date, similar movements be¬ 
came general throughout Ital}*. Usually' these societies were of a very modest 
order, frequently possessed no written rules and followed very different s}~stems, 
especially in regard to contributions and compensation pa3'ments. 

Reinsurance and the formation of federations, with a view to mutual 
support, were as a rule neglected by the societies so that when losses were 
serious all financial resources were absorbed and the pa3’xnent of compensation 
in full made it impossible to build up any reserve fund. This is to be ex¬ 
plained b3 T the fact that a number of new societies were springing up while 
at the same time others were being closed (2). 


(1) WollemborG, Sulfassicurazione in generale e in particolare suirassicurazione contro i 
danni della mortality del bestianie. Udine, 1889, p, 30. 

(2) Prato, Porsi, Carrara. I y o sviluppo e il regime delle assicurazioni in Italia. Uattes, 

Turin, p. 157. 
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At the beginning of the twentieth century a new movement towards the 
development of these societies is to be observed, largely due to the propag¬ 
anda work started in 1910 by the Comitato Nazionale per la mutualita agraria , 
fostered and assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture. The work of this body 
was mainly directed to drafting rules and regulations suitable for local mutual 
societies and for federated bodies, and to the spread of a knowledge of sound 
principles in administration and in accountancy, which are highly important 
for such institutions (1). 

The number of mutual agricultural societies continued to increase with 
the corresponding grorvth of agricultural consortia, rural banks, co-operative 
dairies, and in 1913 the number of mutual insurance societies for live stock 
rose to x,roo. At the same time the progress of the movement clearly 
revealed the inadequacy of the present legislation. It was necessary to 
simplify procedure as regards legal constitution, to obtain fiscal facilities 
and rules in closer accord with the nature of these bodies, with their objects 
and with the purposes they were intended to serve. Before the Taw of 1907 
the agricultural mutual insurance societies were constituted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Commercial Code as co-operative societies, or in 
accordance with those of the Taw of 1886, which prescribed the consti¬ 
tution and the methods of working of mutual aid societies. The new law 
introduced certain reforms, which however proved inadequate. Seventy-five 
per cent, of the small mutual insurance societies had no proper legal status, 
due in part to the formalities required for acquiring a proper constitution (2). 

A single comprehensive law was required, whereby the reorganisation of 
the former local societies of mutual insurance would be stimulated and this 
type of society placed on a sound basis and its establishment encouraged. 
The Taw of 1919 introduced certain fundamental reforms, which will be 
discussed later. 

During the first five years after effect had been given to the reforms, 
424 mutual insurance societies had received legal recognition, of which 276 
were for insurance against losses of live stock. 

At the end of 1930 the National Federation of Agricultural Insurance 
Societies was founded, which took in hand an extensive scheme for the 
reorganisation of the societies, a scheme which was particularly intended to 
apply to mutual societies of insurance against live stock losses (3). As 
already stated above, 990 Societies of this type were members of this body 
at the beginning 1937. 

The most important society concerned with live stock insurance in Italy, 
a mutual insurance association against live stock mortality and losses of stock 


' W Marroxe. Le assieurazloni bestiame. Biblioteca di ragioneria applicata. Vol. XlyTXI, 
Unlone Tlpografica Bditrice Torinese, p. 198. 

(2) Maggi, IT. Mutualita agraria. Giulio Vannini. Brescia, 1935, p. 63. 

{3) Acerbg. La Cooperazione agraria in Italia. Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi agrari. Pia¬ 
cenza, 1932, p. 50. 
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due to disease or accident, is the Associazione Mutua Assicurazione contra 
la mortality ed il deprezzamento del bestiame a seguito di malaitia 0 infortunio , 
which was founded in 1925 and in known as the M. I. A. B. 

This is a bod} 7 - in the administration of which participate the shareholders 
in the guarantee fund, all insured persons bound by mutual contracts for a 
period of at least three years and the direct representatives of the sy-ndical 
organisations. The M. I. A. B. insures cattle, horses in general, pure-bred race 
horses and stud horses, and also sheep. For cattle and horses in general, 
the Society has four principal forms of insurance, viz., against the case of 
mortality alone or of mortality and depreciation, or to cover a normal or 
a special rate of indemnity. For pure-bred horses the Society provides under 
a single form cover against the risks of natural death and of death due to 
accident. For sheep the Society provides insurance covering the sole case of 
loss due to natural mortality. 

In 1935 the M. I. A. B. showed a total figure for premiums to cover risks 
directly insured amounting to 3,261,272.80 liras under 4,500 policies. In 1934 
all the insurance policies of the Cremona Society had been transferred to the 
M. I. A. B. by Ministerial Decree of 31 December 1934. 

The M. I. A. B. also entered into agreements with the National Feder¬ 
ation of agricultural mutual insurance societies for the reinsurance of the 
small insurance societies which undertake live stock insurance business (1). 

A brief account may here be given of the local mutual insurance societies 
for live stock in the province of Trento, which have frequently attracted 
attention on account of their number and methods of organization. 

The administration of the province of Trento, where the co-operative spirit 
of mutual assistance is strongly diffused, founded immediately after the war 
a Provincial Federation of mutual insurance societies for live stock, which -was 
replaced at a later stage by a Provincial Inspectorate of live stock insurance 
societies. In order to secure the assistance of the Inspectorate, the societies 
were required to adopt a standard form of rules (which might also contain 
special local clauses) and to obtain legal recognition. In addition they were 
expected to use all the registers and account books supplied to them by the 
Inspectorate, so as to sebure uniformity in the methods of accountancy and 
administration adopted. 

The registers of the societies are inspected at least once a year by the 
inspecting staff, which draws up a balance sheet for each society- at the close 
of the financial year. At the opening of each half-year a commission of three 
experts makes a report on the financial position of each society-. The society- 
pays compensation to its members in all cases of mortality- or the compulsory- 
slaughter of the insured animals up to 80 per cent, of their insured value and 
the matter of a decrease in the value of the animals is not taken into account. 
The view that has been held in some societies that compensation for losses 


(x) II Villaggio ed i Campi. Roma, 20 dicembre 1936. Annuario Italiano delle Imprese Assicu- 
mtrici* Federazione Nazionale Fascista Imprese Assicuratrici. Roma, 1936, p. 141. 
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caused by epidemics should not be admitted has not found favour. The In¬ 
spectorate acts as technical advisor for the societies and, at the request of 
the parties concerned, as arbiter in any disputes that may arise between the 
societies and their members. Since the end of the War and up to 1929, 200 
of these societies were founded and legally recognised; during the period a large 
number suspended operations on account of the heavy losses that have been 
sustained. In 1932 the number of societies for live stock insurance affiliated 
to the provincial Inspectorate numbered 104 (1). 


Legal Provisions applying to Ordinary Live Stock Insurance Companies. 

The insurance companies are constituted under the terms of the Decree- 
Law of 1923, which has been frequently amended (2). The provisions of the 
law are not applicable to the mutual agricultural insurance societies which were 
established under the Law of 7 July 1907 and the Decree-Law of 2 Septem¬ 
ber 1919. 

For the legislative measures prescribed for ordinary live stock insurance 
companies, reference may be made to the statement contained in the article 
published by the Institute on the subject of Hail Insurance in Italy (3). It is 
intended here to devote more special attention to the legal provisions relating 
to local insurance societies on account of the importance attaching to this 
mutual form of insurance in the branch here considered, whereas hail insurance 
is almost exclusively carried out by ordinary insurance companies. 


Legal Provisions applying to Local Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies. 

General provisions. 

, In the first place, in order to obtain the privileges granted by the Law 
of 1919, the object of the agricultural mutual insurance societies must be to 
provide compensation for losses arising under certain agricultural risks, as estab¬ 
lished under the Regulations of 20 February 1920, and including live stock 
mortality. These insurance societies operate within a strictly local area, that is 
to say, limited to a commune or to a part of a commune, in which the society 
is situated, or limited to a number of neighbouring communes with a total 


{1) La Mutua Assicumzione Bestiame della Provincial di Trento, 1929. Bollettino Agrario, Trento 
January 1934, p. 19. 

(-) Decree-Law of 29 April 1923 converted into law on 17 April 1925, modified by the Decree- 
Laws of 24 September 1923, 5 April 1925, 27 October 1927, 17 July 1931, 26 October 1933 and 12 July 
1934, this last converted auto law with certain amendments on 12 February 1935. 

(3} Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture. Rome, August 1936, p. 275. 
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population not exceeding 5,000 persons; in larger communes divided into sev¬ 
eral districts, the area of the society cannot exceed the area of the district. 
According to the Regulations of 1920, there are also considered as forming 
part of the area of a society, agricultural or forestry undertakings situated 
outside such area, but in neighbouring communes in which the society, in 
accordance with its rules, is empowered to operate, on condition that such 
undertakings belong to an owner or farm operator who is a member of the 
society in which are included the chief enterprises in the district above men¬ 
tioned* 

In addition these societies are required to fix the maximum sum for their 
annual contributions within the limits laid dowm b} T the decree. The 1920 
Regulations prescribed that this maximum should not exceed the sum of 
30,000 liras for each branch of insurance and a total of 100,000 liras for all 
branches actually in operation. The Decree-haw of 27 October 1927, which 
among other provisions exempted these societies from the obligation to provide 
a caution fee, gave them also the advantage of reducing the minimum caution 
fee, when 60,000 liras had been obtained either in premiums or contributions 
for each branch of insurance, and 200,000 liras for all branches. 

The societies must also observe the principle that the services of the officers of 
the society- are given without charge (an exception however may be made in favour 
of the secretary and cashier) and all form of speculative business is prohibited. 

The societies which fulfilled these requirements obtained, by virtue of the 
Laws of 1919 and of 21 October 1923 respectively, legal recognition through 
decree of the prefect. The Decree-Law of 12 July 1934 limited such recognition 
to societies for mutual insurance concerned with branches not specifically indic¬ 
ated in Art. 1 of this decree; live stock insurance was not so indicated. 

The rules of the mutual societies must contain: (a) the name of the society, 
its headquarters and the district covered; ( b) the branches of insurance that it 
purposes to cover; (c) the conditions for the admission and withdrawal of members; 
(d) the number, the system of election and the attributions of the managing 
board; and the appointment of members of the committee; (e) the limits and 
methods of payment of the contributions due from the members; (/) the man¬ 
ner of calling a general meeting and the conditions required to ensure the 
validity of its decisions; (g) the rules for drawing up the statement of accounts, 
for liquidating and paying compensation for losses, the use made of the profits 
for the financial 3~ear or the mode of apportioning losses; (h) procedure and 
conditions governing the winding up and dissolution of the societies. 

RULES RELATING TO INSURANCE. 

All owners and managers of farm enterprises, liable to the risks specified 
by the law, are entitled, since the passing of the Regulations of 1920, to become 
members of the local societies, provided that the board of management is of 
opinion that they provide the guarantees and satisfy the conditions prescribed 
by the rules. Owners and farm operators who are habitually engaged in the 
trade in live stock are precluded from insurance against farmstock mortality r 
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Persons accepted as members of the society are required: (a) to pay entrance 
fees; (b) to pay their annual contributions in advance, in proportion to the 
value insured, together with any supplementary contributions for which provi¬ 
sion is made in the rules of the society; (c) to insure with the society, without 
limit, all kinds of stock they possess liable to one and the same risk, apart 
from exceptional cases as established by the rules, and in special circumstances 
as laid down by the board of management. 

Members must pledge themselves to remain with the society for a period 
of one year, 

A member w T ho is insured against live stock mortality, in addition to his 
other obligations tinder the sanitary code, is required to declare all cases of 
sickness or accident which may occur for an animal covered by insurance, 
and, as from the time that his declaration is received, such animal is regarded 
as the property of the society, which shall decide what kind of treatment it 
shall receive or whether it is necessary that it should be destro} T ed. 

The rules shall fix the maximum amount of compensation which, having 
regard to the extent of the loss sustained, may be awarded by the societies 
and in the case of insurance against live stock mortality must not exceed So per 
cent, of the loss. 

Mo member is permitted under any pretext or through any kind of insti¬ 
tution to insure any part of the risk not covered by the society. 

Reinsurance. 

These societies may make provision for the reinsurance of their risks or 
for safeguarding their interests by uniting to form federations of mutual socie¬ 
ties or reinsurance societies. These institutions acquire legal status by decree 
of the Ministry of Corporations. The same decree gives approval to the 
rules, -which must be prescribed by the General Meeting of the representatives 
of the associated mutual societies. The Decree-Law of 21 October 1923 intro¬ 
duced certain modifications into the provisions contained in the Law of 1919. 

The rules of the federations of mutual societies or of reinsurance societies shall 
determine: the headquarters of the institution, the area within which it operates, 
its objects, owned capital, the contribution of the federated societies, system 
of payment, the form of representation and the organs of, administration, the 
rules relating to the liability, whether of the federation or of the reinsurance 
society or of the mutual insurance societies, or of the administrative officers 
among themselves or towards third parties; the technical provisions of the scheme 
of reinsurance, the rules for the supervision of the federated societies, together 
with the rules for the disposal of the credit balance shown in the balance sheet 
and for the amortisation of any debit balance. 

In order to establish federations of mutual insurance societies or societies 
for reinsurance, an initial membership of at least 10 societies is required. If 
the number of member-societies at a later date falls below this figure, a min¬ 
isterial decree will be necessary to enable them to continue in function. 
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The supervision exercised by the federations or reinsurance societies has 
the following purposes: (a) to be satisfied that all the rules and internal reg¬ 
ulations, whereby the associated mutual insurance societies are regulated, 
are duly observed; (6) to vouch for the regularity of the working of the account¬ 
ancy and administrative offices of the society; (c) to carry out supplementary 
functions by way of advice, instructions and rulings, intended to promote the 
objects of these societies and to assist them in their work, more particularly as 
regards the adoption of preventive measures against the ailments of live stock. 

For reinsurance purposes, the amount of the annual contributions for each 
mutual insurance society shall be approved by the federation or reinsurance 
society. This body shall also determine for each society the maximum and 
minimum share in the risk for which the society can be held liable. 

The federations or reinsurance associations constituted and operating in 
accordance with the regulations contained in the Decree-haw of 1919 enjoy the 
same advantages as those allowed for the mutual societies. The federations 
or other associations for reinsurance are under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Corporations. 

The Regulations of 1920 laid down that insurance, which is compulsory for 
the hail branch, is optional for the live stock and other branches. The societ} 1 * 
is however required to assume liability for a fixed share in the risks accepted, 
which in the case of live stock insurance may not be less than 30 per cent. At 
the same time the mutual insurance societies may undertake reinsurance up 
to 90 per cent, for the particular risk of mortality due to epidemic disease, 
retaining at its own charge the balance up to at least 10 per cent. 

The Decree-Raw of 19x9 prescribed that agricultural mutual societies which, 
for reasons beyond their control, do not combine to form federations, shall 
not enjoy the fiscal and financial privileges allowed under the terms of this law, 
which will be discussed later. 

Financial Organization of the Mutual Insurance Societies and of the 

Federations. 

The Regulations of 1920 contain important provisions in this respect. In 
the first place the mutual insurance societies must conduct each branch of insur¬ 
ance separately and the rules of the society must prescribe, in addition to a 
general registration fee, a special entrance fee for each branch in which each 
member desires to participate. Societies are moreover permitted to combine 
under a single form of management the different branches of insurance business. 

The rules shall establish, not only the amount of the entrance fee, hut also 
the rules to be followed for the constitution of the reserve funds for each branch 
of insurance and the exact methods for levying first charges on these funds in 
the event of. a deficit. The assignment and distribution of remainders as also 
the distribution of deficits on the working must be effected separately for each 
" branch of insurance. The general reserve fund is intended to meet any depre¬ 
ciation or losses in the assets and to realize the other objects set out in the 
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terms of constitution. This fund is constituted by means of the general en¬ 
trance fees and by a first charge of 10 per cent, on the special reserve fund 
now to be described. 

The special reserve funds for each branch of insurance are made up of the 
special entrance fees for the various branches of insurance and by a first charge 
on the profits realized by each branch at the rate established in each case (which 
amounts to 50 per cent, in the case of live stock insurance) together with the 
interests on these funds. These reserves must be maintained so long as their 
total does not exceed the limit allowed for the live stock insurance branch or 
three times the total of the contributions for the last financial year. Should 
the reserve funds fall below the prescribed limits, the society is expected to 
re-establish its reserves. 

The regulations prescribe rules for the investment of the reserve funds and 
these provisions are also applicable to the federations. 

Fiscal and Financial Privileges Allowed to the Insurance Societies. 

According to the terms of the Decree-Taw of 1919, the documents under 
which these insurance societies are legally constituted and the documents relat¬ 
ing to the admission and resignation of members are exempt from registration 
fees and stamp duties. This exemption is also allowed for all documents and 
accounts relating to the operations carried out by the societies. At the same 
time all sums which the agricultural mutual societies pay annually into the 
reserve fund are exempt from income tax. This exemption, however, does not 
apply to sums which, having been once included in the reserve fund, are at a 
later date, at any time or for any reason, distributed among the members, or 
are utilised to increase the capital of the society. 

The Regulations of 1920 empowered the Ministry of Industry", Trade and 
Labour, later transferred to the Ministry- of Corporations, by- agreement with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as regards the branch of insurance here discussed, and 
also with the Ministry- of Internal Affairs, to take action in favour of agricul¬ 
tural insurance. The support of the Department was not confined to direct 
encouragement of the establishment of mutual insurance societies and of federa¬ 
tions of such societies and in assisting, from the administrative and technical 
standpoint, local efforts made with the object of instituting such societies and 
federations, when, having regard to the special conditions of the local agricul¬ 
tural system, such forms of insurance are necessary- and desirable, but also by- 
showing an interest in the administrative organisation and accountancy 7 ' methods 
of the societies and federations and by- organizing competitions, etc. 

With the object of encouraging the establishment of insurance societies or 
federations, the competent Ministry" has authority- to send representatives to 
consider the local conditions for agricultural insurance and the risks involved 
and to encourage local initiative, and to invite the parties concerned or the 
promotors to take part at the expense of the Ministry? - in lectures or in other 
reunions. In addition the Ministry- may- cause propaganda publications to be 
prepared, in which special attention is given to the organisation of agricultural 
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insurance on the administrative and technical sides, according to the varying 
conditions of local agriculture and the special character of the risks involved. 
The Ministry may also supply the societies and federations with the account 
books, registers and other printed matter required for the purposes of their admin¬ 
istrative functions, either in the early stages of their work or at a later date* 

It is however of even greater importance that the competent Ministry also 
received authority under the Regulations of 1920 to grant subsidies to the 
federations, which for reasons other than mal-administration, have lost a part 
of their owned capital in such manner as to jeopardise the existence of their 
organisation, or have closed the last financial year or years with a loss or have 
exhausted their surplus funds by abnormal withdrawals from the reserve fund. 
The loss must be due to exceptional circumstances and not to faulty management 
or to disbursements not sanctioned by the law and by the rules, nor attribut¬ 
able to material defects in the technical and financial organisation of the society. 
In addition subsidies may be allowed to federations which have expanded or 
have the intention to expand their field of operation by taking over other branches 
of insurance, included among those allowed by the law, or to federations during 
the early days of active working. 

In special cases such subsidies may likewise be granted directly to the 
mutual insurance societies. 

These subsidies are in no case allowed to mutual insurance societies or 
federations that fail to observe the legal provisions in force, the terms of the 
rules and the regulations of the Ministry regarding technical organisation and 
the preparation of the balance sheet. In every case it must be shown that the 
insurance society or federation is keeping its costs of administration within 
the limits which are in accord with its standing and with the objects that it 
professes to fulfil. 

The competent Ministry, in considering these requests, may rank them 
according to their importance and reserve complete liberty of action, having 
regard to the funds available in the budget and the various requirements 
of the societies. In considering the grant of a subsidy, the Ministry may 
make any enquiry that may be considered desirable, even to the extent of con¬ 
ducting an inspection of the working of the society applying for assistance. In 
such case the society will be required to submit to the officers appointed to 
carry out the inspection all its account books, registers and other document^ 
and to supply all infoimation desired. 

Subsidies may be allowed to a single society or federation for not more than 
three consecutive years, except in special cases, supported by all the documents 
required. When the Ministry has reason to suppose that the funds available 
are not Adequate to meet the necessities of the case, a preference may be 
given, in granting subsidies, to societies in the provinces rvhich stand most in 
need of agricultural insurance. 

An additional important concession, allowed by the law for the benefit of 
agricultural insurance societies concerned with live stock insurance, is conferred 
by the Decree-Law of 12 July 1934. Under its terms there are exempted from 
the obligation to prove the existence of a certain capital or guarantee 
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insurance societies giving protection against loss or damage, which within the 
boundaries of the Province in which they have their headquarters undertake 
insurance -work in one branch only, not specifically indicated in Article I of 
the law quoted (in which live stock insurance is not included), and provided 
that the amount of the yearly premiums does not exceed 60,000 liras in each 
commune. 

National Fascist Federation of Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies. 

On 16 August 1934 legal recognition and approval were accorded to the terms 
of constitution of this organisation, which is affiliated to the Ente Nazionale 
Fascista della Cooperazione and is a member of the Fascist Confederation of Credit 
and Insurance Undertakings. The sole object of this latter connection is to 
ensure extension to the insurance societies represented by the Federation of the 
validity, both of the collective labour agreements stipulated by the Confedera¬ 
tion in question and by the syndical associations of similar undertakings linked 
in the Confederation, and also of the rules which are assimilated to those of the 
Confederation. 

The headquarters of the Federation are in Rome and its competence extends 
to the whole Kingdom, while in virtue of its legal recognition and within the 
limits of its competence as established by law and by its terms of constitution, 
it forms the national representation of the agricultural mutual live stock insur¬ 
ance societies. 

The principal objects of the Federation are as follows: (a) to represent legally, 
according to the provisions of the law, the mutual live stock insurance societies 
with the labour magistracy, and with the political and administrative authorities 
and other syndical associations, institutions and associations having a national 
character and objects of concern to the categories represented; ( b) to study and 
to resolve, in accordance with the laws and with the recommendations of higher 
organisations, the economic and social problems relating to the category repre¬ 
sented; (c) to intervene, within the limits established by the law T , in the stipula¬ 
tion of collective agreements having effect within the limits of the territorial 
area and on the category represented by the Federation and to exercise conciliat¬ 
ory action in the collective and individual disputes which may concern the 
category; (d) to encourage the formation, constitution and regulation of the 
mutual insurance societies represented; (e) to encourage collaboration with the 
other forms of insurance undertakings and with other co-operative elements in 
the national economy; (/) to protect the interests of the associated institutes, 
promoting their technical and economic development in harmony with the inter¬ 
ests of the nation and of its productive activity, and in accordance Vith the 
general recommendations of the higher bodies; (g) to encourage and promote 
the development of all movements having reference to the objects here indicated. 

All mutual live stock insurance societies registered in the lists of the pro¬ 
vincial councils of corporative economy may belong to the Federation. They 
shall declare that they accept the rules of the Federation, and engage to pay 
the obligatory and additional contributions established in virtue of the' provi- 
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sions of the law or of the terms of the constitution, and strictly to observe the 
social discipline. The registration of these societies in the Federation is for 
five years, but it may be renewed by mutual tacit consent for an equivalent 
period. Decision as to the admission of insurance societies rests with the Council 
of the Federation. In cases of refusal appeal is allowed to the Ente Xazionale 
Fas cist a della Cooperazione , and in the last resort to the Ministry of Corporations, 

The insurance societies associated in the Federation may not at the same 
time, under penalty of exclusion, belong to de facto associations having the same 
syndical objects. Exclusion of the societies may take place either by resignation, 
by expulsion on the decision of the Council of the Federation, 01 by loss of 
the qualifications required for admission. 

The associated societies are expected: (a) to transmit each year the 
general and financial report and the reports of the auditors; (b) to communicate 
to the Federation any changes made in their constitution and any rearrange¬ 
ments or innovations introduced into the charges made by the society; (c) to 
supply promptly to the Federation and to the Ente Xazionale Fascista della 
Cooperazione all the elements, information and data required by those bodies 
in the exercise of their functions; (d) to observe strictly the clauses of collective 
agreements in conformity with the law; ( e ) to inform the Federation of all j 
disputes arising between the associated societies and their employees on > 
the subject of labour relations; (/) to declare to the Federation, within the period 1 
and in the manner established by the law, the number of persons coining j 
within the scope of their activities. ! 

The Federation may distribute the associated societies into provincial, inter¬ 
provincial and national syndicates. 

The organs of the Federation are: the General Meeting, the Federal Council 
and the Secretary. 

Model Rules of the Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies. ! 

In order to render as far as possible complete this stud}" of agricultural 
mutual insurance of live stock in Italy, data are added relating to the model 
rules of these associations, established by the Nationel Fascist Federation of 
Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies in agreement witii the Insurance Service 
of the Ministry of Corporations. 

By the direction thus given to their activities, it becomes open to the socie¬ 
ties, as will later appear, to obtain positive results, not only in respect of live 
stock insurance in the narrower sense, but also in the other spheres of the socie¬ 
ties" action, such as prophylactic safeguards against and prevention of infectious 
stock diseases, stable and shed hygiene, and veterinary treatment in the event 
of stock diseases. 

It may be specially noted that it is now open to the societies to provide 
for compensation of losses arising from rejection of meat at the slaughterhouse; 1 
in this way the risks inherent in slaughtering are also covered. This represents | 
an important innovation, for at the time when the agreement was reached m\ 
respect of the model rules, the insurance of slaughter stock was effected by 
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through ordinary insurance companies. Under these new provisions the mutual 
insurance societies may follow the animals through up to death, whether due to 
accident, disease or to slaughtering in the ordinary course. 

A further activity which the mutual insurance societies may usefully exer¬ 
cise is that arising out of the possibility new open to them of promoting the 
marketing and sale of insured animals and of their meat, including the cheaper 
cuts, etc., according to the forms to he established by the board of management 
and in the interests of members. This does ngt imply that these societies 
may carry on commercial activity as to the sale of live stock and of meat, 
but that they may collaborate in the constitution of co-operative organisations 
formed for this purpose, or they may- entrust to organisations already in 
existence the marketing and the sale of the insured stock and meats. 

Special mention should also be made of the provisions in regard to the 
reinsurance which may be effected by the mutual insurance society. The 
power to reinsure counteracts the disadvantage of the restricted sphere of 
action of the society; if on the other hand the society offers numerous advan¬ 
tages, without completing them by reinsurance, it possesses the defect of mak¬ 
ing no provision for a systematic distribution of risks (i). The following are 
the most important of the provisions of the model rules. 

The societies in question are established for a jieriod of 30 years which 
may be extended. They- are administered in accordance with mutuality'" prin¬ 
ciples to the exclusion of any" speculative character and -with the following 
objects: (ci) to compensate members within the limits established by- the model 
rules for the losses due on the one hand to the death of the insured animals, 
whether due to natural or to accidental causes, and also if occasioned by T in¬ 
fectious disease, or on the other hand by compulsory slaughter; (b) to give 
attention to the hygiene of the stables, the prevention of infectious diseases 
of stock and to all that relates to the maintenance and improvement 
of the insured stock. Compensation may r also be given for losses arising 
from the rejection of meat at the communal abattoir and at neighbouring 
abattoirs, provided that the board of management of the society" has in the 
latter case arranged for suitable measures of control. The society mayo if the 
general meeting so decide, also make provision for first aid and for veterinary 
treatment of live stock as well as for the supply r of the necessary- medicines, 
with payment on the part of the member of an annual sum for each animal 
insured, such sum to be fixed by- the board of management. The society- may 
also promote, within the forms to be established by- the management and in 
the interest of members, the marketing and sale of the insured animals and of 
their meat, including the cheaper cuts* offals, etc. 

Full membership of the mutual insurance societies is open to all owners 
of live stock resident within the area served by- the society^ and undertaking 
to insure all the live stock belonging to them and existing on that area. The 
members give this undertaking for two years at least and it is only terminable 


{i) II Luvoro Coopt'rativo. Organ of the National Fascist Institute of Co-operation, 14 June 1934. 
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earlier by the death of the mem bex or by his ceasing to own live stock. Appli¬ 
cations for admission to the society are addressed to the board of management, 
which has the right to accept ox refuse members. Appeal may be made against 
refusal by the society to the National Fascist Federation of Mutual Live Stock 
Insurance Societies. Membership is not open to owners of live stock: (a) who 
have insured their animals elsewhere and for the same risks; (h) who 
are dealers in live stock; (c) who have on their own' stabling premises animals 
suffering from epizootic or contagious diseases or which are in a poor condition 
of health. If any of these conditions occur after admission, the members in 
question are excluded by a resolution of the board of management. 

The model rules contain provisions relating to general meetings and to the 
board of management the auditors, the advisory committee, and the commission 
of experts. 

The maxima and minima age limits are laid down in respect of the admission 
of animals to insurance, and admission is conditional also on an inspection 
and judging by experts who, after taking the opinion of the communal vet¬ 
erinary surgeon, has to establish for each animal the general characteristics 
(breed, sex, age, coat, etc.) and suitability for insurance. If a member is not 
prepared to accept the judging of the animals owned by him, he may appeal 
within three days to the board of management, which will make arrangements 
for a fresh judgment by a committee of arbitration. The President pronounces 
finally on the admissibility of each animal on the basis of the applications 
made and of the expert's report. In the event of refusal of admission* appeal 
may be made within three days to the board of management, whose decision 
is final. 

In the case of death or compulsory slaughter of an animal admitted to 
insurance* if it appears that the causes were pre-existing at the time of the 
judgment, the insurance, in accordance with the provisions of Art. 429 of the 
Commercial Code, is cancelled and the contributions already paid to the soci¬ 
ety are reimbursed to the member for the part referring to the period not 
already elapsed. 

The insurance is terminated: (a) by the death of the insured animal; 
(6) by the resignation or enforced withdrawal of the member; (c) by the sale 
of the animals to buyers who are not members; (d) when the animal is trans¬ 
ported outside the area served by the society and is not brought back within 
the time fixed b} v the society, unless the delay is due to local usages; in the 
latter case the authority of the board of management is always necessary. 

Besides the entrance fee, members are expected to pay the usual contri¬ 
butions and supplements to the extent and in accordance w r ith the rules estab¬ 
lished by the board of management. The contributions are calculated at a 
percentage rate established on the basis of the valuation of each animal insured. 

In the event of the death of the member, the heir takes his place with 
the same conditions of insurance. If the insured animal is sold, the insur- ; 
ance continues in the name of the new owner if he is a member of the so- j 
ciety, otherwise the insurance lapses. In any case, the seller is expected to | 
pay the contributions for the half year in course. j 
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Xhe niece I rules contain provisions relating to the substitution of another 
■iiiinirJ for an insured animal sold by* the member-owner. 

Every member is obliged within eight days to notify the President of 
arm change that has occurred with respect to the insured animals, including 
the case in which the animal has reached the maximum age, with all the de¬ 
fects and vices that may impair the value of the insured animal. In con¬ 
sequence, and if necessary the President orders a new valuation of the insured 
animal. 

The member is obliged to notify immediately every case of sickness, accid¬ 
ent or death of the insured animal. In the event of disease or accident of 
the insured animal, the member is obliged to follow with the utmost care the 
instructions referring to the attention to be given to the animal. The pro¬ 
cedure for the payment of the cost of veterinary treatment and of the neces¬ 
sary medicaments is established by the internal regulations. On notification 
of a claim for loss the President summons the committee of experts in order 
that it may, -with the assistance of the communal veterinary surgeon, identify 
the animal which has died or has had to be slaughtered, ascertain the 
causes of the loss, enquire as to the liability or fault of the member and' 
finally* decide the value of the animal at the time of the loss, viz., at the 
onset of the disease, such value serving as basis for the calculation of the com¬ 
pensation. 

Compensation shall be paid on the basis of So per cent, of the value of 
the animal as established by the committee of experts and cannot exceed 
So per cent, of the sum for which the animal w T as insured. The sum accruing 
from the utilisation of the carcase goes to the insurance society, which provides 
for the costs of such utilisation. For the loss resulting from the rejection of 
the meat at the slaughterhouse, the compensation consists of the difference 
between So per cent, of the sale price established and the actual proceeds after 
such rejection and cannot exceed the difference between the actual value after 
rejecting the meat and So per cent, of the sum insured, provided that the 
selling price does not exceed the value as established by* the committee of 
experts. If the member receives from other persons (guaranteed sellers) or 
by means of a subsidy" compensation on the animal in question for the same 
reason, the relative amount is to be paid over to the society up to a sum 
equal to the indemnity paid, after deduction of the proceeds of the carcase, 
which should be valued in the event of death by the communal veterinary 
surgeon. 

The model rules contain provisions relating to the period of time during 
which the society may* require the reimbursement of the payunent of the com¬ 
pensation. 

Payment of compensation cannot be made: (a) for losses arising out of 
the occurrence of earthquakes, wars or fires; (b) when the member arranges 
of his own accord for the slaughter of the animal, unless, immediate slaughter 
' has been ordered by the competent authority";, (c) when the member refuses 
to carry" out the necessary" slaughter ordered by the society or when he does 
not carry out the instructions of the veterinary surgeon or maltreats or neglects 
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the animal affected during the period of treatment. Refusal of compensation 
is pronounced by the President, and appeal may be had against the decision 
to the board of management, which decision is final. ' ! 

In regard to reinsurance the society, in accordance with the rules estab¬ 
lished by the Decree-haws of 2 September 1919, 26 February 1920 and 21 Oc¬ 
tober 1923 and after discussion by the board of management, is required to 
provide for reinsurance with the societies authorised in accordance with the 
haw of 29 April 1923 and designated by the National Fascist Federation of 
hive Stock Insurance Societies under the conditions fixed by the Federation. 

Further provisions in the model rules refer to the financial organisation, 
to the balance, to disputes, etc. 

Compulsory Notification in the event of Death. 

The General Department of Public Health on 27 December 1929 rendered 
obligatory, as from 1 January 1930, the notification of cases of the death of 
animals occurring for any reason whatever. In virtue of this provision all 
owners, or substitute owners, of animals, whether horses or mules, cattle, pigs, 
sheep or goats, shall notify within three days at most all cases of death or 
slaughter in consequence of disease or accident, which may occur among animals 
of the kinds indicated. ? 

As a result of this provision, the live stock insurance branch now possesses 1 
valuable statistics on which the determination of the premiums and the re- ! 
insurance contracts can be based. (1) 

Live Stock Insurance and Agricultural Credit, 

A recent circular of the Ministry of Agriculture has illustrated the value 
of collaboration between local mutual insurance societies, the advantages of 
which on the economic side are stressed in the circular, and institutions operat¬ 
ing agricultural credit. This question had already been examined in 1911 at 
the Congress of Agricultural Consortia of the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia and was also discussed at the last National Milk Congress 

The principles underlying this collaboration may be summed up as follows: 

(a) the increase in the numbers of live stock required to meet the deficit of 1 
the balance of trade as regards the meat market may be facilitated by the 
development of credit for stock farming; ( b) grants or loans made by agricultural 
credit institutions may be secured by the covering of all live stock risks (mor- 
talit}^ epizootic diseases, accidents, etc.). This requirement may be met by 
depositing with the credit institutions insurance policies against risks from live 
stock mortality; (c) this guarantee may be given by the local insurance so¬ 
cieties in a form especially favourable from the economic standpoint; (d) on 
the basis of a wider cover of risks in consequence of this guarantee, the agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions are able to apply reductions on the discount rates , 


(1) MAGGI, U., op. cit p 105. 
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ill force at the present time; these reductions ma3 r be made in the form of 
a share taken by the credit institution in the payment of the insurance pre¬ 
miums/ instead of direct assignment to the farmers concerned; (c) by making 
the grants to fanners through the live stock insurance societies there is more 
certainly that the assistance will be applied for agricultural purposes; (/) share 
tenants, tenants and small holders who are often without any real property 
to deposit as guarantee may, by insuring their live stock, benefit by agricultural 
credit in consequence of the greater security which would accrue by this system 
to the credit institutions (i). 

Statistical Data, 

The latest statistics published by the Ministry of Corporations may be 
•given here. 

In 1934 six insurance societies were directly operating live stock insurance. 
The data published here are not inclusive of those relating to the local mutual 
insurance societies, the particulars of which were.given at the beginning of 
this article. 

In the first place the total is shown of the annual premiums paid for 
new policies and also the total of the receipts referring to the policies in course 
completed previously, as also the percentage 'of increase or decrease occurring 
during the year 1934 by comparison with 1933. 


Premiums on policies 
taken out in the re¬ 

1930 

1931 

193-2 

19 33 

1934 

0' 

VO 

spective years . . 
Receipts for policies 

6 , 330,317 

4-794.875 

4,073,019 

3,244,792 

3 > 933>573 

4- 21.2 2 

in course. 

2,216,144 

1,992,410 

1,441,893 


ioS,i30 

— 93*05 


During the year 1934, premiums to the value of 684,000 liras were paid 
to the Uni one It alia na di Riassicnrazione . 

In the table which follows are shown the premiums which can be assigned 
to the financial year 1934, i. e. y determined b}" taking into account alike frac¬ 
tions of the premiums belonging to the previous year and fractions of pre¬ 
miums relating to the subsequent year. The claims on losses are shown by 
way of comparison. In judging the ratio between premiums and claims, which 
is of a purely technical character, it should be noted that the table omits 
management costs, while the total amount of the premiums includes purchase 
commissions as well as arrears of premiums. 


Premiums assignable to 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

*934 

the financial year . . . 

. 8,355,473 

7.093.901 

5.814,345 

4,916,521 

4,046,000 

Claims.. 

6.253.564 

5.575.849 

5,961,571 

3,842,612 

2,990,000 (4 


F, Arcgleo. 


,; . (1) Marchi. Mufcue bestianie e credito zootecaico. In Coopcmzionc Ruralc . Rome, June 1936, 

$>., 38- 

(2) Minister© delie Corporazioni. Servizio delle Assieura zioni. Gli Istituti e le Iinprese di assi- 
curazione in Italia. Rome, 1931, and following years. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

H. Banz-StaFFBR, C. Rommel. Flementarscliaden mid Yersxehemtxg. Verlag 
des Riickversicheruugsverbandes kan.toiial-schweizeisch.en Feuerversicherunganstalten, 
Bern 1936. 

Rosses and damage caused by the forces of nature and insurance against these 
form the subject matter of this study, which is the first to treat the question fully 
and systematically with the object of preparing the ground for the development and 
improvement of this tjqpe of insurance. 

This publication, which has been prepared under the auspices of the Reinsurance 
Union of the Swiss Cantonal Fire Insurance institutions by two of its officials, consists 
of two volumes, of 250 and 1150 pages respectively. 

The first volume, after a brief introduction, deals first with some theoretical 
considerations relating to the different kinds of disaster (torrent waters, floods, hurri¬ 
canes, avalanches, landslips, falls of rock, hail, etc.), their origin and the means of 
prevention. This discussion is followed by a survey of the bases and practice of 
insurance against losses due to the action of natural forces as operated in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, Bulgaria, United States of America. Next comes a detailed examination of 
the development of insurance against losses due to the action of natural forces in 
Switzerland, and a note on the various endeavours and plans made by the Confed¬ 
eration tor the remedying and compensating of these losses or damage. This first 
volume also includes a section dealing with a scheme of international insurance of 
losses caused by torrents and also wdth the nature and objects of the Union Interna¬ 
tionale de Secours, 

The second volume is devoted to the handling of this type of insurance in the 
different cantons. Fack survey is divided into three sections, historical, legislative 
and economic. In the historical section a detailed chronicle is given from various 
points of view of actual losses due to natural forces in the canton in question; the 
second section deals with the progress in reparation of losses within the canton, and 
the third presents statistics and analytical considerations, together with an attempt 
at general estimation of the risk for each canton separately. 

A gap which existed in the systematic study of this important question is filled 
by this publication. 

C. RvEifPiDi. Les Assurances Agricoles. Athens, 193b (in Greek). 

This study on agricultural insurance, in the Greek language, opens with a note 
on the meaning and objects of these forms of insurance, their development and organ¬ 
isation. The subject matter is then treated in three sections: insurance of agricul¬ 
tural return; insurance of farm capital and insurance of farm workers and of farmers. 

The first section deals in the first instance with hail insurance (damage from hail, 
technique of hail insurance, its development, institutions operating this branch of 
insurance, the extent of this insurance and hail insurance in Greece), and further with 
other risks to which the agricultural return is exposed. 

The second section treats first of live stock insurance (various kinds of live stock 
insurance, its historical evolution, organisation and working, special character of this 
branch, the insurance policy audits application, live stock insurance in Greece). Head 
follows a short survey of the other branches of insurance of farm capital (fire insurance, 
insurance against forest fires, and other risks to which the farm capital is 
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The third section treats in the first instance of the insurance of farm workers 
(accident and sickness insurance, maternity insurance, life insurance, old age mid 
unemployment insurance, family allowances). In addition it deals with the insurance 
of small cultivating holders, e. g,, popular insurances in the country, co-operative health 
societies, liability insurance. 
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Books* 

Economic History. 

KoTzschkk, R. Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters. Jena, G. Fischer, 
1934. XIV, 626 p. (Handhuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, hrsg. von Georg 
Brodnitz). 

Solmi, A. Stud! storici sulla propriety fondiaria nel Medio Bvo. Roma., « Foro 
italiano », 1937. XI, 362 p. (Collezione di studi di diritto agrario « Ageo Arcan- 
geli 5>, no 5). 


Sociology. 

Fischer, H. Aberglaube oder Volksweisheit ? Der wahre Sinn der Bauembrauclie. 
Breslau, H. Kschenhagen, [1936]. 292 p. 


Economics. 

Das WlRTSCHABTSJAlIR 1936 IN DER TSCHECHOSEOWAKISCHEN REPUBIJK. Prag, 
Bankhaus Petschek & Co., [1937]* x 43 P- 


Legislation. 

von IfEERS, J. Der deutschen Bauern Kampf urns Recht. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand 
Verlags-Ges. m. b. FI., [1936]. 43 p. 


Statistics. 
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THE SPREAD BETWEEN PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ 
PRICES OF CERTAIN FOODSTUFFS IN AUSTRIA 

x. — Introduction* 

Though the spread between producers', wholesalers' and consumers' prices 
of foodstuffs has been the subject of much discussion in Austria the existing scien¬ 
tific literature is scanty (ih There has been in Austria a considerable growth 
in the importance of the trader as measured both by the volume of goods traded 
in, and the proportion of the population engaged in trade. Whereas the num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in industry has increased since 1902 only by 3.8 per cent, 
the number in trade has increased by 31.9 per cent. The second of the works cited 
in the footnote argues that the expansion of the commercial class and the Inten¬ 
sified competition in trade, the working at undercapacity caused by trade fluc¬ 
tuation, and the increased demands made by the consumer have all contributed 
to a noteworthy increase in distribution costs. The increase in production capac¬ 
ity through rationalisation methods coincident with falling demand has, on 
top of these factors, led to still more intensive competition in selling and still 
higher marketing costs. 

The following study makes use not only of these published studies but of 
a number of unpublished investigations by the Austrian Insiitut fur Konjunk - 
turforsckimg , as well as of original investigations by the writer. Recently the 
Austrian lustihit has made studies of price spreads in the trade in some foodstuffs 
and publishes periodically figures showrng the changes in the retail spread as a 
percentage of the wholesale prices. The table on page 184 indicates the average 
monthly retail spread for ten foodstuffs, as a percentage of the wholesale price, 
from 1929 until the beginning of 1937. 

Prices of agricultural products in Austria are to a certain extent subject to 
very stringent government control. Apart from the restrictions on imports, 
the effect of those on internal trade is very considerable. These latter restric¬ 
tions relate mainly to dairy products and meat. The price of bread is also con¬ 
stantly subject to State regulation, wthile that of sugar is determined by the 


(i) I. DeNKSCHRIFT DER PR A SIDENTENKONFEREXZ DER lyANDW IRTSCHAFTLICHEN HAt'PTKOR- 
PERSCHAFTEN OSTERREICHS UBER MASSNATOIEN 2UR SlCHEREJNG I>BS WEITEREN BESTANDES DER BERG- 
B AUFRNSCHAFT. - 2. JAHRESBERICHT 1 936 , HERAUSGEGEBEX VOM OSTERREICHISCHBN KUTRATORIUM 

fur Wirtsciiaftlichkeit. Yerlag Julius, Springer, Wien, 1936 . — 3 . Denkschrift der Landwirt- 
SCHAFT5KAM.MER FUR KARNTEN UBER DIE KRISE DER KARNTNER L AND WIRTSCHAFT. Klagenfurt, 1935* 
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sugar cartel. The prices of other commodities are controlled by means of 
taxation or customs duties. 

An important position in the trade in agricultural products is occupied by 
the agricultural co-operative societies, which also receive very considerable State 
encouragement. It is due to their action that the margin between the producers' 
prices and the wholesale prices of those commodities, the trade in which is not 
subject to state control, is liable to comparatively small fluctuations only and 
is maintained within moderate limits. On the other hand in the case of those 
commodities which are subject to State regulation, as are dairy products, or to 
cartel agreement, as is sugar, the margin between wholesale prices and pro¬ 
ducers' prices may be wide. 

In general terms the following may be said in regard to the development of 
this margin, or “spread” between producers' prices and wholesale or retail prices: 
In the case of commodities the trade in which is under control the difference 
between producer's and consumer's price has considerably increased since 1929, 
the greater proportion of the increase being, not on the retail trade margin, but 
on the margin between wholesale price and producer's price. A definite factor in 
the variation in these price margins was the “crisis supplement ” of August 1932 
which doubled the tax on the turnover of goods (Warenamsatssteuev) in the case 
of all commodities subject to this tax, with the exception of potatoes, bacon, lard, 
pig fat and rye flour. 


2. — Bread and breadstuff cereals* 

The normal bread in Austria contains about 73 per cent, rye flour and 25 
per cent, wheat flour. In recent years endeavours have been made to stabilise 
the price of bread by means of an elastic tariff policy. For other household 
purposes wheat flour is exclusively used* The retail trade margin of wheat 
flour keeps within the limits shown in the accompanying table and has increased 
since 1931. By comparing with the wholesale prices of wheat the extent of the 
milling margin may be deduced. There have been added to the table the whole¬ 
sale price for 75 kg. of rye and the same for 25 kg. of wheat, so as to obtain the 
price for 100 kg. of breadstuff cereals. It is then possible to compare this 
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last price with the price of bread and so obtain an idea of the course of the differ¬ 
ence between the price of bread and that of breadstuff cereals. 

Next in importance after bread are the small bread ( Kleingebdck) and rolls 
(Semmel) made from wheat flour. There is no weight definitely prescribed 
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for this type. It is left to the individual master bakers to fix the weight 
so that fluctuations in the prices of flour are equalised by slight changes in the 
weight, without affecting the prices. The so-called Kaisersemmel , the standard 
roll, had during the years 1923 to 1933 an official weight of 4 hectogrammes 
(25 to the kg.); since 1934 it has had an official weight of 4.2 hectogrammes (23.8 
to the kg.). As the price of small bread per kilogramme is calculated with 
reference to this standard, the number reckoned may be adjusted with the 
wholesale price of wheat, in order to trace out the variation in the milling, 
baking, and distribution margins. The milling margin in the table was deduced 
by means of comparison with the wholesale price of wiieat flour. 

In further explanation it may be added that the price of bread is very consid¬ 
erably influenced by the Government, as the large bakeries are subject to de¬ 
finite control. 

The course followed by the wholesale and retail trade margins of the other 
cereal products of importance for nutrition, namely wheat grits and maize grits 
(polenta), and by the milling price margin for maize grits is also to be seen from 
the table. 


3. — Meat. 

In Austria pork and beef have a large market, but there is almost no 
market for mutton. By the legislation on the live stock trade of November 
1931 meat prices became considerably higher. In consequence, however, of the 
great increase in pig-feeding undertaken in the country, there w-as up to 1933 a 
severe decline in meat prices, which it was attempted to check by limiting the 
number of animals placed on the market. It is for this reason that in the 
table given in the appendix relating to the development of meat prices in the 
provinces a difference appears between the course of prices on these so-called 
protected markets and that of prices on the unprotected markets. 
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In addition a price maintenance levy (PreissUitzmigsabgabe) was introduced 
which was utilised for the removal of cattle from the market, thereby keeping 
up the prices. Since markets in Austria depend for their upkeep on the market 
fees, as soon as the artificially inflated prices drop, the fees per head tend to rise 
sharply in consequence of the high fixed costs. In this way the spread between 
consumers' and producers' prices is considerably widened. 

(a) Pigmeat. — As in the case of beef, we consider here the position on the 
Vienna meat market, which is the ruling market for Austria. The spread and 
its variations can be reckoned from the v holesale prices for live animals and the 
wholesale prices for meat. The retail trade margin is also shown in the table. 
The height of the market charges in Vienna is to be seen from the following table 
taken from the report of the Conference of Presidents. 


Selling weight 70 kg. 

Sale price 70 kg. at 1.25 sell.. .. 87.50 sch. 

Costs... 11.46 3> 

Net proceeds... 76.04 sch. 


Analysis of the costs* 

Motor lorry transport (8 groschen per kg.j .. 5.60 sch. 

Lump payment covering market fees and expenses . . 3.00 » 

Litter. 0.50 j> 

Disinfection . 0.0S » 

Declaration form stamp... 0.20 

Price maintenance tax (2 groschen per kg.). 1.40 > 

City weighing fee (0.2 gr. per kg.). 0.14 » 

Commission. 0.50 » 

Postage and stamps .. 0.04 a 


11.46 sch. 


Pig fat was not examined, since it is imported for the Vienna market exclus¬ 
ively from abroad. 

(b) Beef. — The price of beef has a twofold function. On the one hand it 
is decisive for the income of the breeders, who sell the cattle reared in the 
highlands for fattening on the plain. It proved however possible to establish only 
the course of the prices of live animals at St. Mark (the slaughterhouse of Vienna) 
and not that of the prices of the store cattle, which are decisive for the breeders. 
On the other hand the price of beef determines the income of the feeders who 
fatten the cattle. The movement of the spread between the prices of live cattle 
and the wholesale and retail prices for beef may be clearly seen from the table* 
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A complete statement of the market fees and charges taken, from the same 
sources as in the case of pork is given as follows: 


Selling weight *.... 368 kg. 

Sale price 368 kg. at 80 groschen.. 29440 sell* 

Costs*.... 43.81 » 


Net proceeds ..250.58 sch. 


Analysis of costs: 

Freight per head for a minimum of 12 animals .... 20.00 sch. 

Driver’s wage.. 3.30 » 

Cordage, etc. 0.18 » 

City market fee . ... . . 1.60 » 

City inspection fee.;.. 2.00 » 

Gratuity, about. 0.50 »* 

Stall fee and insurance. 0.16 » 

Fodder. 2.09 » 

Apron fee. 0.25 >? 

Fee stamps for concession form. 0.60 » 

Price maintenance tax (1 groschen per kg.) ...... 3.68 j» 

Manipulation fee (0.3 per cent.).. 0.89 » 

Bank charge (0.3 per cent.) ............. 0.89 » 

Insurance for internal damage 1 per cent. 2.95 » 

Commission per cent. ... 442 » 

Postage. 0.30 » 


43.81 sch. 
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price price 

of steers, of beef, 

Vienna II Vienna 

Sch Sell 

per 100 kg per 100 kg 


Spread 
betrv een 
iv holesale 
steer and 
beef prices 
Sch 

per ioo kg 


III as Retail price Spread 

_. _ between 

percentage of beef, wholesale 

of wholesale Vienna and retail 

steer prices Sch beef P nces 

, , Sch 

per ioo kg per IOO k „ 


VII percent¬ 
age of 
whole-ale 
prices. 


1929 .... 


156 

264 

10S 

69 

344 

So 

30 

1930 .... 


147 

257 

no 

75 

360 

103 

40 

1931 .... 


126 

23S 

112 

89 

345 

107 


1932 .... 


125 

248 

123 

9S 

322 

74 

3 ° 

1933. 


117 

227 

I IO 

94 

31S 

91 

40 

1934 • • ■ 


10S 

218 

TIC 

102 

20S 

80 

37 

1935 . • . ■ 


104 

jo8 

S4 

81 

2S0 

92 

49 

19 3*->. 


xi 7 

154 

37 

32 

2S0 

12 t ) | 

^2 


I 


4. — Fish* 

In the consumption of fish primary importance attaches to sea-fish. Among 
fresh water fish carp is of special interest, and the course of prices for carp, whole¬ 
sale and retail, are shown in the accompanying table. Although the retail 
trade price spread in absolute figures has shown a decline *ince 1929, in conse¬ 
quence of the marked decline in wholesale prices of carp, relatively there has 
been an increase in the margin.. 


Fish . 



1 

1 Retail price 

1 Wholes 4 c price 
at c xrp 

Trading spread 

Trading spread 
as percentage 

Years 

of carp 

of the \\ k »le-aic 





pree 


! Gr per I g 

Gr per kg. 

Gr per kg 



I92Q ......... 

. 399 

320 

79 

2JL 

193 °. 

. 34s 

2 

uo 

2 1 

1932 : - - -. 

. 302 

222 

So 

V* 

1932 . 

. 270 

101 

70 

47 

I 933 . 

...... 219 

XO4 

55 

34 

1934 . 

. 212 

154 

5S 


1935 ........ 

. 232 

102 

70 

43 

I 93 °. 

. 242 

I 77 

85 

37 


5. — Milk* milk products, and eggs. 

(a) Milk . — Up to 1929 a correspondence existed between the price of 
butter and the price of milk, i. e., the proceeds from milk used for making 
butter were almost as high as the proceeds from the sale of milk for direct 
consumption. Then the butter price was forced down by foreign competition* 
so that the relation between the proceeds from sales of fresh milk and from its 
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transformation into butter was upset. The supply to the market of fresh milk 
accordingly increased, while at the same time, owing to the economic crisis, 
there was a marked decline in consumption. Regulation of the milk market 
supervened. A distinction was made between the price for milk for direct con¬ 
sumption and the price for milk for manufacturing purposes. The latter price 
was fixed at 10 groschen per litre below that of fluid milk. Moreover a quota 
was from time to time established, in accordance -with which each producer might 
sell a certain portion of his milk as fluid milk and was obliged to sell a certain 
proportion as milk for dairying purposes. On 17 July 1931 the Milk Compen¬ 
sation Fund (. Milchdusgleichsfond ) was set up. The idea was to impose on each 
farmer who had milk to sell as fluid milk a levy which was to be for the benefit 
of those farmers who were compelled to allow their milk to be used for butter 
and cheese making. The levy amounted at first (1931) to 2 groschen per litre > 
but later, in consequence of the further fall in butter prices, it was raised to 3 
and then to 4 groschen. A part of the Milk Compensation Fund was also ap¬ 
plied to the purpose of granting premiums on the export of butter, so as to 
maintain the level of butter prices within the country. The attempt of the 
dealers to enlarge their turnover by lowering the price of milk led, on account 
of the pressure on producers’ prices, to the Order on Milk Prices of 13 
May 1933, which fixed the price of milk by law. The result of this legal fixing 
of the price of milk was a considerable rise in the trading margin, which for fluid 
milk rose to 54 per cent, of the wholesale price. At that time there came into 
existence a number of small farmers who were making a profit in consequence 
of the large trading margin and whose activity further depressed the market of 
the existing large dairies which had been already aSected by the crisis. The 
large number of dairies in the end tended to the maintenance of the trading mar¬ 
gin at a high level, because it was feared that the lowering of the margin would 
mean working at a loss for many dairies, and there was a general desire to 
avoid this. In connection with the rise in the trading margin it has of course to 
be remembered that by the milk regulations of March 1931 compulsory pasteuris¬ 
ation was introduced, and accordingly the costs of processing increased. 

The wholesale price in Vienna shown in the table on page 192 is not the pro¬ 
ducers’ price, but the wholesale price for fluid milk paid by the dairies. From 
this are deducted at present 3 groschen per litre for the Milk Compensation Fund 
and 1 groschen for the Lower Austrian Milk Compensation Fund, or 4 groschen 
in all, which has to be paid by the farmer, so that for the producers there remains 
26.5 groschen per litre of fluid milk. At present the farmer may deliver 64 per cent, 
of his* milk output as milk for direct consumption, and must sell 36 per cent, as 
milk for dairy manufacturing purposes. For this latter type of milk he now 
obtains from the dairies only x8 groschen per litre, and from the Milk Compens - 
ation Fund a supplement of 4 groschen, so that his total price for manufacturing 
milk works out at 22 groschen per litre. Thus out of 100 litres of milk he sells: 


64 litres as fluid milk at 26.5 gr, .. 16.96 sell. 

36 litres as manufacturing milk at 22.0 gr. .. 7.92 » 

100 litres in all.. 24.88 sch. 
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so that for milk delivered at the railway siding in Vienna he obtains on the 
average 24.88 groschen per litre. Oat of that there has to be deducted 0.5 gro- 
schen per litre for cleaning the cans, 0.5 groschen for the milk stall and 0.5 to 2 
groschen for transport, so that some 22 to 23.5 groschen net per litre of milk 
remain to the farmer. From 1 January 1937 the retail price of milk was lowered 
from 46-47 groschen per litre to 44-45 groschen. The lowering of the price was 
achieved exclusively at the expense of the trading margin and had no effect 
on the producers' price. The present margin of 14.5 groschen per litre is divided 
between the dairies (9 groschen) and the retail dealers (5 groschen). Exact 
information about the trading margin in the provinces is not available, but it 
is generally speaking lower than in Vienna; on the one hand, the producers" price 
is higher and. on the other, the retail price is somewhat lower, as appears from 
the table of the retail prices in the provinces given in the appendix. 

(b) Cheese . — In the case of the type of cheese most important for con¬ 
sumption, namely, the half-Emmenthal cheese, the wholesale price declined, in 
consequence of the large surplus production in the country, from 4.39 schilling 
per kg. to 3.10, while the retail price fell from 5.27 to 3.60 schilling. Since at 
the same time the wholesale price for manufacturing milk fell, as has been shown, 
from 36.5 to 22 groschen per litre, a decline of 40 per cent., while there was 
only a 31 per cent, fall in the retail price of lialf-Emmenthal cheese, the size 
of the margin between the milk producer's price and that paid by the consumer 
of cheese has very considerably increased. The margin in the retail trade has 
somewhat declined. 

(c) Butter. — The butter trade is c ontrolled by a combination of large 
dealers. The price is artificially maintained at a high level by means of a reduc¬ 
tion in supplies to the market, large quantities being exported. The difference 
between the low export prices (at times in 1934 the export price was 90 gro¬ 
schen per kg.) and the high prices on the national markets is covered from the 
Milk Compensation Fund. The marked decline in the retail margin is to be 
explained by the intervention of the Government, which practically eliminated 
direct sale by the producer to the retail dealer, which was formerly the deter¬ 
mining factor in the wholesale price, so that the wholesale price is now represent¬ 
ed only by the selling price of the large dealers and of the dairies to the retail 
traders. The retail selling price of butter declined from 1929 to 1936 from 6.4S 
schilling per kg. to 4.40, a decline of 32 per cent. * This decline is thus of the same 
order as that of the retail price of lialf-Emmenthal cheese. Since the selling 
price of manufacturing milk, which is the standard price for the producer, also 
underwent over the same period a 40 per cent, decline, the result is also in this 
case a considerable widening of the spread between consumers' and producers' 
prices. Some modification, however, occurred in this margin. The retail trade 
margin fell from 1.35 schilling per kg. in 1929 to 40 groschen in 1936, or by 70 
per cent., so that there was an increase in the margin between the producer's price 
(of manufacturing milk), which declined only by 31 per cent., and the wholesale 
price of butter. Assuming that for making one kilogramme of butter 25 litres 
of milk is required, the following is the development of the difference between 
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producers* price of milk and wholesale price of butter: The price of 25 litres of 
milk fell from 1929 to 1936 for the producers by 3.62 schilling; the wholesale 
price of butter over the same period, by only 1.13 schilling per kg. Even if the 
fall in the price of the cheese and other products made from skimmed milk is 
taken into consideration, there still remains as result a much smaller decline in 
the wholesale price of butter than in the producers* price for manufacturing 
milk. 

A novelty for the butter market was introduced in the form of the so-called 
melted butter (Butterschmalz). In order to avoid the costly export of butter without 
depressing at the same time the price of butter on the home market, butter was 
melted down and the melted butter was sold cheaper as Butterschmalz for cook- 


Years 

1 

| 

Milk : 

Half-Emmental Cheese 

! 

1 

Retail j Wholesale 1 

Spread 

price ' price | 

Gr. per litre Gr. per litre Or. per litre 

j 

Spread as 
percentage,' 
of t 

wholesale 
price 
°'o 

Retail 

price 

Gr. per kg. 

Wholesale 

price 

Gr. per kg. 

Spread 

Gr. per kg. 

Spread as 
percentage 
of 

wholesale 

price 

0/ 

/ 0 

*9 2 3 . 

49 

| 39-x 

9-9 

2 5 ; 


_ 


. 

*9 2 4 . 

5 - 

; 3S.6 

*3-4 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1925 ..... 

5 - 

! 36-5 

*5-5 

43 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1926. 

5* 

i 3^*5 

*5*5 

43 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1927 . 

5- 

1 3^-5 

*5*5 

43 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

192S. 

5 - 

s 36.5 

*5*5 

43 ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*9 2 9 . 

52 

I 36*5 

*5*5 

43 ;i 

5 2 7 

439 i 

88 

20 

1930 ..... 

54 

1 36-2 

17.8 

49 ij 

494 

4*9 

75 

l8 

*93i . 

50 

; 33.6 

16.4 

49 ij 

447 

383 

64 

*7 

1932 ..... 

1 47 

] 33-° 

14.0 

42 II 

43<3 

384 

5 2 

*4 

1933 ..... 

i 4^ 

30.7 

* 5*3 

i 50 

395 

338 

57 

17 

*934 . 

47 

j 3°-5 

16.5 

54 i 

359 

30S 

5* 

17 

*935 .... - 

47 

| 3°*5 

16.5 

1 54 ! 

354 

288 

66 

2 3 

3 930 . 

47 

j 3°-5 

10.5 

j 54 j 

1 360 

3*o 

55 

18 


j 


Butter 

1 


Ek 

gs 


Years 

| 

Retail [ 
price 

Gr. per kg. 

j 

Wholesale ; 
price 

Gr. per kg. 

l 

Spread 

Gr. per kg. 

Spread as; 
percentage 
of 

wholesale ; 
price 
% 1 

Retail 

price 

Gr. each 

Wholesale 

price 

Gr, each 

Spread 

Gr. each 

Spread as 
percentage 
of 

wholesale 

price 

% 

19*9 . 

64S 

5*3 

*35 

! 

26 j 

20 

* 7-93 

2.07 

12 

1930 .... A 

610 

456 

*54 

34 ! 

17 : 

* 4*34 

2.66 : 

*9 

1931. ! 

553 

41 X 

142 

35 

16 

12.58 

3.42 

27 

1932. 

538 : 

408 

*30 

3 2 

*5 

12.67 

2 -33 ; 

18 

1933 ..... 

435 

373 

62 

*7 

*4 

ir.72 

2.28 : 

19 

1934 . 

450 

394 

55 

14 

*3 

11.01 

1.99 

18 

*935 . 

440 

402 

38 

9 

*4 ! 

11.90 

2.10 

*7 

1936. 

44 ** 

402 

40 

10 

*4 I 

11.94 

2.06 

*7 
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king, first at the retail price of 3.20 schilling per kg. and now at 3.60 schilling. 
In this way 1 *4 kg. of butter yielded, with loss of water, one kilogramme of this 
melted butter, so that the price of butter which was melted down for Butter - 
schmalz amounted to 2.88 schilling per kg. retail. The price decline as compared 
with the retail price of fresh butter in 1929 amounted in this case to 3.60 schilling 
per kg., or 56 per cent. Thereby the margin between the average retail price of 
butter, including Butter schmalz, and the producers' price of milk was also reduced. 

(d) Eggs. — Owing to the increase in home production egg prices under¬ 
went a severe decline after 1929; this did not however affect the retail trade 
margin, which has risen since 1929. 

6 . — Fruit and vegetables. 

(a) Fruit. — Investigations of the trading spread in the case of fruit are 
subject to very wide yearly fluctuations which naturally also influence the mar¬ 
gins. There are besides great differences in prices between the different kinds 
of any one fruit. The tracing of the spread for the various kinds over the whole 
period since 1929 is, for example in the case of pears, impracticable, since the 
price quotations in the returns of the Vienna Market Bureau often refer to differ¬ 
ent kinds from one 3-ear to another. Furthei, the quotations are frequently given 
at different times of the 3’ear in the separate 3-ears, so that owing to the consid¬ 
erable seasonal variations in price there are sources of error in constructing 
yearly averages. From the different kinds of pears five sorts of national 
origin were selected and the available data collected. In the case of the other 
kinds of fruit investigated (St\-rian Maschanskaapfel, indigenous nuts, apricots, 
cherries and plums) 3-earl3- quotations are given. Finally” an arithmetical mean 
of the percentage spreads was constructed from the fruits investigated, with 
the exception of pears, and inserted in the tables as trading spread for fruit. 

(b) Vegetables. — In general the same remarks hold good as for fruit. 
Those kinds of vegetables were selected which are handled b\ T the trade 
throughout the 3-ear, thus eliminating certain sources of error in the material. 
A slight defect exists in the data supplied from the Market Bureau, vthieh 
gives many prices onl\- per piece. 

Five kinds of vegetables were taken: cauliflowers, salad cucumbers, cabbage* 
cooking salad, spinach. From the percentage retail margins of these an average 
spread (arithmetical mean) was calculated also for vegetables. 

7. — Potatoes. 

In the Austrian economy potatoes are less important as human food than 
as stock feed, which is their predominant use. Onh- a fraction of the quantities 
of potatoes gathered reach the market as table potatoes. There are no avail¬ 
able data on prices of fodder potatoes, so that it was possible to investigate the 
retail trade margin of table potatoes only. A considerable decline in this margin 
is to be noted as compared with that in the 3-ear 1929, as may be seen mote 
precisely from the table. 
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Fruit. 


Years 

Retail 

price 

Wholesale 

price 

Spread 

Spread 

as 

percentage 
of wholesale 

Retail 

price 

l 

l 

Wholesale j 
price 

Spread 

j 

Spread 

as 

percentage 
of wholesale 


Or. per kg. 

Gr. per kg. 

Gr. per kg. 

price 

O' 

/ o 

Gr. per kg. 

Gr. per kg. 

Gr. per kg. j 

price 

% 




Pears : Salzburg 



Pears : Gute Luise 


1929 . 

82 

56 

24 

4 * 

112 

So 

32 

40 

1930 . 

130 

90 

40 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1931 . 

60 

35 

25 

7 i 

90 

60 

30 

50 

1932 . 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1933 ..... 

— 

— 

-— 

—, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1934 ..... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57 

42 

15 

36 

1935 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

79 

xS 

23 

1936. 

— 

— 


— 

So 

55 

25 

46 



Pears : 

Pastor 



Pears : 

Colmar 


19^9 . 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1930 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 93 I. 

92 

62 

30 

48 

100 

80 

20 

25 

1932 . 


83 

30 

36 

85 

52 

33 

64 

1933 ..... 

70 

49 

21 

43 

70 

46 

27 

59 

x 934 . 

72 

54 

18 

33 

50 

35 

x 5 

43 

1935...... 

90 

70 

20, 

29 

75 

60 

T 5 

25 

1936. 

67 

50 

x 7 

43 

55 

35 

20 

57 



Pears : 

Plutzev 


| Apples : Styrian Maschanske 

1929. 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

j 102 

7s 

24 

3 X 

1930. 

no 

80 

30 

38 1 

« 121 

92 

29 

32 

* 93 *. 

65 

40 

25 

63 

107 

79 

28 

35 

1932. 

100 

70 

30 

43 

X19 

75 

44 

59 

1933. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

72 

50 

22 

44 

1934. 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

70 

52 

18 

35 

1935. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

53 

x 5 

28 

1936. 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

7 8 

- 57 

21 

37 



Nuts : indigenous 



Apricots 


1929. 

210 

160 

50 

3 X 

240 

185 

55 

30 

1 93 °. 

170 

11S 

52 

44 

x 54 

no 

44 

40 

* 93 *. 

148 

X07 

4 1 

3 S 

160 

130 

40 

3 i 

1932 ..... 

121 

9 i 

30 

33 

w x 35 

102 

32 

32 

*933 . 

188 

x 57 

3 i 

20 

130 

95 

35 

37 

1934 ..... 

J 45 

10S 

37 

34 

80 

55 

25 

46 

x 935 . 

130 

102 

28 

3 S 

14 1 

IX 5 

27 

24 

1936. 

log 

88 

21 

34 

107 

82 

25 

3 1 


1 

Cherries 



Plums 


1929. 

155 

11S 

37 

3 * 

68 

48 

20 

42 

1930 . 

135 

95 

40 

42 

90 

62 

28 

45 

x 93 i. 

102 

68 

34 

5 ° 

70 

45 

25 

56 

*932 . 

no 

75 

35 

47 

57 

34 

23 

68 

*933 . 

IQX 

, 7 * 

30 

42 

55 

35 

20 

57 

x 934 . 

S 5 

64 

21 

33 

39 

28 

11 

39 

I 935 . 

150 

120 

30 

25 

41 

30 

11 

37 

x 936 . 

! JOO 

1 

76 

24 

32 

50 

33 

I 7 

52 
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Vegetables . 


Years 

Retail 

price 

Gr per kg 

Wholesale 

price 

Gr per kg 

Spread 

Gr per kg 

[ 

Spread 

as 

percentage 
of wholesale 
price 

0 

O 

! Retail 

1 price 

| Or per kg 

Wholesale 

price 

Gr. per kg 

1 

Spread 

j 

* Gr per kg 

1 

f Spread 
! as 

percentage 
of v, holesale 
price 
c 

0 



Cauliflowers 


I 

Salad cucumbers 


1929 .... 

53 

43 

IO 

23 

156 

129 

27 

21 

1930 .... 

72 

52 

20 

39 

IOI 

73 

2S 

38 

1931 .... 

63 

45 

18 

4 ° . 

86 

45 

21 

47 

1932 .... 

62 

45 

17 

38 ! 

IOI 

66 

35 

53 

1933 ..... 

55 

42 

13 

3 i 

1S1 

137 

44 

32 

1934 . 

54 

40 

14 

35 

95 

73 

22 

30 

1935 ..... 

42 

3 i 

II 

36 

70 

56 

14 

25 

1936. 

55 

43 

12 ; 

28 

so , 

60 

20 

33 





i 







Cabbage 

i 

I 


Cooking salad 


1929 . 

28 1 

20 

8 

40 ! j 

13 ! 

9 

4 

j 44 

1930 . 

23 | 

15 

f i 

53 

13 

3 

5 

! 63 

1931 .... 

27 

19 

8 

42 

16 

11 

5 

1 46 

1932 . • • • ; 

19 , 

13 

6 

, 

13 

9 

4 

44 

1933 ., 

20 ! 

12 

S 

67 i 

II 

9 

5 

1 56 

1931 - . 

19 1 

11 

S 

73 | 

11 

7 

4 

57 

1935 .... : 

22 ! 

16 

6 

38 

11 

7 

4 

57 

1936 . 

is I 

12 

6 

50 i 

12 

7 

5 

71 



Spinach 

• 





1929 . 

77 | 

55 

22 

40 

— 1 

_ ? 

— 

— 

193 °. 

60 

33 

22 

5 S , 

— | 

— ! 

— 

— 

1931. 

; s 1 

55 

27 

49 ' 

! j 

— 

— 

— 

1932. 

75 i 

53 

22 

42 | 



— 

— 

1933. 

45 ! 

28 

17 

61: | 

! — 1 


— 

— 

1934. 

35 

25 

IO 

40 

1 — ! 

— 

— 

— 

1935. 

6S 

52 

16 

31 

! — | 

— 

— 

— 

1936. 

73 1 

58 

20 

35 ! 

! 





Retail Trade Margin, as Percentage of Wholesale Price. 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


Fruit 


Vegetables 


33 

! 34 

41 ; 

50 

42 

45 

48 

45 

40 

49 

37 

47 

28 

37 

00 , 

43 


Years 
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Table Potatoes. 


Years 

Retail price 
Gr. per kg. 

Wholesale price 
Gr. per kg. 

Spread 

Gr. per kg. 

Spread 

as percentage of 
wholesale price 

1929 . * 

26 

14 

12 

86 

^ 93 ° - * .. * . 

21 

13 

s 

62 

193 1 . 

24 

*4 

10 

71 

1932 . 

21 

13 

8 

62 

1933 . 

19 

11 

8 

73 

*934 ■•••••. 

20 

13 

7 

54 

1935 . . 

21 

IS 

6 

40 

193 6 . 

iS 

12 

6 

50 


8. — Sugar. 

The price of sugar in Austria is fixed by the sugar cartel. Owing to various 
measures arising out of the customs and taxation policies there was a considerable 
rise in the price of sugar after 1926. Beet prices, on the contrary, were kept 
fairly constant. At the end of 1928 the price of sugar beet was 4.80 schilling 
per kg., and the beet growers received a subsidy from the proceeds of the sugar 
tax, making their receipts up to this price. 

The various measures dictated by the customs and taxation policies are 
very complicated, but they must be briefly described here since they affect the 
margin between producers" price for sugar beet and consumers" price for sugar, 
in so far as a proportion of the proceeds of the tax was placed at the disposal 
of the sugar producers. 

On 13 December 1928 the duty and the consumers" tax were both raised 
by 6 gold crowns, the duty from 22 to 28 gold crowns and the consumers" tax 
from 10 to 16 gold crowns. The proceeds from the increased receipts were 
made available for the sugar factories. 

The raising of the tax is explained by the fact that a raising of customs 
dues was, b} r agreement with Czechoslovakia, bound up with a corresponding 
rise in the rate of taxation; accordingly, after a decision to raise the duty it 
was necessar\~ also to raise the tax, the proceeds of the increase in the tax 
being, however, immediately returned to the sugar industry. On 20 Decem¬ 
ber 1929 a proposal was made for a further increase of the duty and of 
the tax by 6 gold crowns, and again the receipts from the increased tax were 
made available for the national industry and for beet growing. It has not been 
easy to ascertain in wdiat proportion the amount realised was shared between 
the sugar industry and the beet growers, but it is stated that 60 per cent, went 
to the gnawers and 40 per cent, to the industry. Eater still further increases 
in the duty and in the tax were made, so that the consumers' tax rose to 31 gold 
crowns. On 9 June 1933 the consumers" tax in connection with the valoris¬ 
ation of the duty was fixed at 35 schilling. According to data available, however, 
the receipts do not now pass to the sugar industry. 

The present price of sugar is governed by the sugar cartel. An analysis of 
the ruling sugar price according to the various cost items, which also shows the 
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distribution of the difference between beef price and consumers' price* is given 
as follows: 

Crystallised Sugar , Prices hi Schilling per 100 kg . 


Percentage 

Schilling of retail price 
0 1 
/a 

Beets (taking ioo kg as yielding 14.5 kg. sugar) . 34.48 26.93 

Processing margin . . 34.22 26.74 


Price ex factory.„ . 68.70 

Tax. 35.oo 27.34 

Tax on commodity sales with crisis supplement . 8.40 6.56 

Freight and crisis supplement ........ 3.65 2.^5 


Carriage paid at Vienna.115.75 

Wholesale trade margin . 3.50 


Ex store Vienna, wholesale.. . 119.25 

Retail trade margin. . .. 8.75 6.84 


Retail price, Vienna.128.00 100.00 


Trade Margins for Sugar in Schilling per 100 kg. of Cube Sugar. 


Years 

Wholesale 

price 

carriage 

paid 

Vienna 

Wholesale 
price 
ex store 

Vienna 

Wholesale 

margin 

Wholesale 
margin as 
percentage 
of the 
wholesale 
price. 

Retail 

price 

in Vienna 

Retail 

margin 

Retail 
margin as 
percentage 
of the 
wholesale 
price free 


Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

carriage 
paid Vienna 

Sch. 

Sch. 

\ lenna 


per 100 kg. 

per 100 kg. 

per 100 kg. 

0 

0 

per 100 kg. 

per 100 kg. 

U 

O 

1929 . 

d> 2 3 

- S 7 . 4 2 

2.19 

-•57 

92 

4-58 

5.24 

193° . 

96.94 

98.46 

I *5 2 

I -57 

105 

6-54 

o.b 4 

1933: . 

1 *3 35 

115.02 

1.67 

1.47 

119 

3-9 2 

3*46 

1932 . 

117.0S 

120.49 

3.3S 

2.89 

124 

3-54 

2,94 

1933 . 

121.31 

1 125.06 

3-75 

3.09 

1 127 

i-94 

, **55 

1934 . 

*935 . 

1936 . 

121.50 

125.25 

3-75 

3.09 

132 

6.75 

5*39 

— 

1 - 

| — 

— 

l 

r 

1 

j 71 


The retail trade prices in the provinces show very marked deviations from 
the Vienna retail price. The price at Bregenz is 20 sch. per 100 kg. higher 
than in Vienna. As the extra charge made by the wholesale trade for the car¬ 
riage from Vienna to Bregenz is only 9.25 schilling per 100 kg., the retail trade 
margin in Bregenz must be decidedly higher than in Vienna. In November 1933 
the retail price for sugar was raised 4 groschen per kg. (crystallised sugar to 
x.28, cube sugar to 1.32 sh. per kg.) and the retail trade margin in this way 
considerably increased. On the other hand the price reduction made in January 
1937 was made partly on the costs of the retail trade margin. The price was 
lowered by 6 groschen per kg., of which one groschen went to the reduction of the 
retail trade margin and the remaining five groschen fell on industry and the growers* 
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The price of beet is now about 5 set. per x co kg. in accordance with an agree¬ 
ment of the beet growers’ union with the sugar factories, which runs till 1939. 
The price has already stood for some time at that height. The sum of 5 schilling 
is the result of a somewhat complicated calculation: for 300 kg. of beet the grower 
receives the equivalent of 6 kg. of crystallised sugar untaxed ex factory (6 kg. 
at 0.68 sch., i.e., 4.08 sch.). From a joint fund of the beet growers and the sugar 
factories the grower receives after the lapse of a year a sum making up the price 
to the already mentioned 5 sch. per 100 kg, of beet. 

Finally it must be recognised that the price rise due to the tax re¬ 
presents also a rise in the earnings of all concerned such that the profitableness 
of beet growing is satisfactory, while the consumer has to assume certain burdens. 

9. — Wine. 

Austrian wine prices show a considerable decrease as compared with both 
1923 and 1929. The wholesale trade margin (the difference between the pro- 


Cheapest Kinds of Wine. 


Yeats 

1 

Produc¬ 

ers* 

price 

Sch. 
per hi. 

II 

Wholesale 

price 

Sch. 
per hi. 

ill 

Spread 

between 

producers’ 

and 

wholesale 
prices 
Sch. 
per hi. 

IV 

III as 
percent¬ 
age of 
producers’ 
price 

0 ' 

1 0 

V 

Retail 

price 

Sch. 
per hi. 

VI 

Spread 
between 
wholesale 
and retail 
prices 

Sch. 
per hi. 

VII 

VI as 
percent¬ 
age of 
wholesale 
price 

0/ 

,'0 

VIII 

Spread 
between 
retail and 
producers’ 
price 

Sch. 
per hi. 

IX 

VIII as 
percent¬ 
age of 
producers 1 * 
price 

% 

1923 .... 

60 

90 

30 

50 

160 

70 

78 

100 

167 

1924 .... 

70 

120 

50 

7 * 

1S0 

60 

50 

IIO 

*57 

1925 • • . • j 

90 

| 140 j 

50 

56 

200 

60 

43 

no 

122 

1926 .... 

So j 

1 13 ° J 

50 1 

63 

200 

70 

54 

120 

150 

1927 .... 

S5 ! 

150 ! 

65 ; 

76 

200 

50 

33 

1*5 

*35 

392S .... 

75 

145 i 

7 ° ! 

93 

1S0 

35 

24 

105 

140. 

1929 .... 

So 

150 1 

70 | 

SS 

1S0 

30 

20 

100 

*25 

1930. . . . 

50 

1*5 | 

65 i 

130 

160 

45 

39 

IIO 

2 20 

1931 .... 

40 

So | 

40 

100 

160 

So 

100 

120 

300 

1932. . . • 

40 

70 j 

30 

75 

160 

90 

129 

120 

3OO 

1933. ■ • ■ 1 

40 

go j 

50 

125 

160 

70 

78 

120 

300 

1934* - • * | 

50 

100 | 

50 

100 

1 So 

80 

So 

130 

260 

1935* • * * j 

40 

90 ; 

50 

125 

140 

50 

56 

100 

250 

1936. ... I 

35 

So i 

45 

129 

120 

40 

50 

35 

-43 


Wines of Medium Quality . 


1923. . . 


.85 

120 

35 

4 * 

220 

100 

83 

*35 

*59 

1924. . . 


115 

150 

35 

30 

950 

100 

67 

135 

i *7 

1925. . . 


*45 

380 

35 

24 

280 

100 

56 

*35 

93 

1926. . . 


140 

*75 

35 

25 

2S0 

105 

60 

140 

100 

1927, . . 


*43 

1S5 

42 

29 

2S0 

95 

5 * 

*37 

96 

1928. * , 


14S 

*93 

' 45 

30 

250 

57 

30 

102 

69 

1929. . . 


165 | 

215 

50 

43 

270 

55 

26 

103 

64 

1930. . . 


*25 

17S 

53 

64 

220 

42 

24 

95 

76 

193** • • 


120 

140 

20 

*7 

230 

90 

64 

no 

; 92 

1932. * * 


no 

*35 

25 | 

23* 

220 

85 

63 

no 

IOO 

*933 * * * 


100 

*35 

35 1 

35 

240 

105 

78 

140 

I4O 

* 934 *' ■ * 


125 : 

150 

25 

20 

250 

100 

67 

125 

x.00 

*935 * ' * * 


95 

*35 

40 

42 

210 

75 

56 

115 

121 

I 93 &* * . 

* 

33 

11 no 

27 

33 

1S0 

70 

. i 

64 

97 

| **7 
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ducers 5 price and the wholesale price and also the retail trade margin have been 
reduced for the cheaper qualities of wine in comparison with 1923 and with 
1929, wdiile the retail trade margin has become larger for the medium qualities 
as compared with 1929. 

Appendix. 

RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS 
IN THE PROVINCES ON 1 JANUARY 1935. 

(in groschen per kilogramme). 


Town 

Flour 

Bread 

Pigmeat 

Beef 

Milk 

Batter 

Potatoes 1 Sugar 

Vienna. 

70 

61 

3 °° 

2S0 

47 

440 

18 

132 

B aden. 

70 

60 

220 

230 

47 

440 

20 

i 133 

KZrems ....... 

69 

50 

■275 

300 

42 

350 

12 

, 135 

Modling. 

75 

66 

410 

34 ^ 

47 

500 

rS 

; 120 

Neunkirchen .... 

72 

5 d 

300 

280 

44 

540 

18 

*34 

St. Polten. 

69 

60 

260 

260 

40 

360 

14 

135 

Wr. Neustadt .... 

70 

56 

300 

340 

44 

400 

20 

134 

Linz. 


6.1 

320 

270 

4 a 

460 

15 

139 

Stevr . . . 

76 

5 S 

270 

295 

! 37 j 

340 

16 

13s 

Weis ........ 

76 

63 

240 

230 ! 

3 s 

300 

14 

13s 

Salzburg. 

78 

69 

360 

320 

4 ° ! 

| 400 

20 

144 

Graz . 

78 

64 

280 

260 

42 | 

| 400 

15 

139 

Brack a/M. ..... 

6S 

65 

260 

220 

36 

; 400 

16 

[ * 4 ° 

Leoben . 

70 

62 

340 

2S0 

3 s ! 

450 

18 1 

! 140 

Klagenfurt . 

So 1 

67 

300 

280 

44 ! 

4S0 

13 

147 

Yillacli . 

S2 

67 

240 

240 

44 ] 

420 

20 , 

H 7 

Innsbruck ..... 

90 

74 

260 j 

260 

1 42 , 

j 500 

15 

149 

Bregenz . 

90 

65 

; 300 

34 ° 

| 36 ' 

1 460 

22 

; J 5 2 

Dornbirn . 

! 88 

75 

300 

320 

; 36 

1 

' 480 ' 

iS 

152 
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THE SOCIAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1932-33, AND THE 
CHANGES IN IT BETWEEN 1931-32 AND 1932-33, FOR PREDOM¬ 
INANTLY ARABLE FARMS IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES: 
SOISSONNAIS (FRANCE), OVERIJ3SEL (NETHERLANDS), GERMANY, 
SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, ROMANIA. 


Summary: The social income for 1932-33 in Soissonais (France), Overijssel {Netherlands) „ 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Romania, with tables showing the 
difference between figures for 1931-32 and those for i93 2_ 33 i° r social income, gross 
return, and farm expenses for predominantly arable farms. — Summing-up. 

There appeared in the May issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics and Sociology an article on the accountancy results in 1932-33, with parti¬ 
cular reference to the social income, of farms mainly devoted to animal husbandry 
in many different parts of Europe; in the present article we treat of the social 
income in 1932-33 of predominantly arable farms in certain European countries 
We will begin by stmUdng the farms in the Soissons district of France. * Jr * ^ 
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THE SOCIAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR X932-33 


A. — In Solssonnais (France). 

The general characteristics of the farms remained the same; they all belonged 
to the same fairly homogeneous region of Soissonais, which lies between the Aisne 
and the Oise. Useful comparison can, therefore, be made between the figures 
for the 75 farms in 1932-33 and the 58 farms in the previous year. 

" The intensive cultivation of wiieat and of industrial crops is, ” says M. Jean 
Heynault (1), “ induced by the quality and quantity of the soil of this region, 
which is densely populated and near to the large urban and industrial centres. 
The relatively high cost of land and the large agricultural output needed to meet 
the demands of the population lead necessarily to intensive cultivation. The 
soil of the region is, moreover, not only suitable for cereal production but is one 
of the best for the production of beet; and, as it is well known by all farmers that 
the growing of a beet crop is an excellent preparation of the soil for a cereal crop, 
intensive cultivation of sugar-beet is naturally found in this district. The soil 
of the Soissons district is particularly suitable to this because, on top of coarse 
limestone, there is a layer 10 to 12 metres deep of silt of the kind that is found on 
plateaux, a silt free of stones and composed of fine sand and clay, which, as M. Hi- 
tier says, is an ideal soil for arable production. The three crops that are succes¬ 
sively grown on the same land are wheat, oats, and beet; in principle therefore, 
there is a three-course rotation. The farms in this district are heavily staffed; 
they have a large number of live stock—fattened bullocks, pigs, sheep—but 
these are of secondary importance; and they produce poultry products. Intens¬ 
ive cultivation requires a large amount of capital, heavy expenses (as can be 
seen from the figures in the tables), and considerable equipment; such cultivation 
makes the farm like a large factory. ” 

The social income, which fell by 23 per cent, between 1929-30 and 1931-32, 
rose 16 per cent, between 1931-32 and 1932-33; gross returns rose and the outlay 
on fodder, fertiliser and seed fell considerably; and as -wage cOvSts also fell the in¬ 
come of the farmer for 1932-33 was double that for 1931-32. 

B. — In Overijssel (Netherlands).’ 

Here there are two very different groups of farms. The first group is com¬ 
posed of the cereal-growing farms of the marshy districts, which yield a high 
gross return; and the second consists of the arable-stock farms in the sand and 
peat districts, w-here movement is hampered, and these give only a low return. 
However, the fall in the gross return between 1931 and 1932 w r as less for the 
farms in the second group than for those of the first group. The reason for this 
is that the arable-stock farms have concentrated more on animal husbandry 
increasing considerably the production of cattle and pigs. 


(i) Jean Reynaxjlt. Etude sur un prix de revient agricole: la betterave sucrHre en France, 
plus speeialement dans la region parisienne. Paris, 1936. 
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Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare. 



Cattle ! 

Milk 

Pigs 


(kg. of live weight) . 

(k 

g) 

, (kg. of live weight) 


I93I-3-2 

1932-33 | 

1931-32 

1932-33 

j 

1 X93S-32 

1932-33 

Arable-stock farms in the sand and 
peat districts. 

4-7 

, 

! 

15 

i,6S6 

i 1,500 

Il8 

170 

Farms in the marsh v districts. 


r 4 - 

! 

20S 

! 274 

i 

22 

3 r 


The total gross return of cereal-growing farms situated in the marshy districts 
fell considerably by reason of the decline in the prices of cereals; on the average 
these prices fell by 10 per cent. 

The social income from the arable-stock farms of the sand and peat districts 
fell to a very low level in 1931-32 but rose 100 per cent, between 1931-32 andi932- 
1933; it is still, however, far below the social income from the arable farms of 
the marshy districts. The social income from these cereal-growing farms fell 
slightly between 1931-32 and 1932-33 but is still near to its 1929-30 level. 
Here are figures for the social income, expressed in florins, from these two 
groups of farms. 

Social income Social income 
in 1929-30 in 1932-33 


florins florins 

Arable-stock farms in the sand and peat districts .... 232.42 67.90 

Arable farms in the marshy districts ..183.57 172 frS 


The part of the social income that goes to the farmer is much greater 
in the marshy districts than in the sand and peat districts; it rose in both regions 
between 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


C. — In Germany. 

The aim of the Government has been to close the German market to foreign 
cereals and to increase the quantities of home grown-cereals used for live stock 
feed. The proportion of home-grown flour to be used in bread-making has been 
fixed at 97 per cent. These and other measures have not prevented the prices 
of cereals from weakening to the same extent as the prices of animal products: 


Prices of Agricultural Products , in Marks per Quintal . 


Wheat . . . 
Rye .... 
Barley . . . 
Oats .... 
Potatoes . . 
Fresh milk . 
Butter . . . 
Cheese . . . 
Bullocks . . 
Pigs .... 


1931-32 

1932-33 

Percentage 

decrease 

23 64 

20.03 

15 

IQ 02 

15*77 

17 

16 35 

16.77 

— 

15.07 

13*25 

12 

3 57 

2.67 

25 

15.0b 

13-84 

8 

245-35 

212 .Q2 

13 

180 10 

153 — 

15 . 

76,06 

64,42 

15 

87.75 

77,40 

12 
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Table I. - The Social Income, the Gross Return, and the Farm Expenses for the year 1932-33 for 

(Social income lor 


GROUP 

Humber 

of 

farms 

Average 

area 

in 

hectares 

Animal production 

Vegetable 

products 

5 

Other 

branches 

€ i 


Cattle 

Pigs 

3 

Other 

animals 

4 

Breeding 

for 

slaughter 
and other 
purposes 

1 

Milk 

and dairy 
products 

Soissonais (France): 

1 

; 

j 

i 








Farms growing crops 


1 








for industrial use . 1931-32 

5s 

290 —i 

2 — 

2.08 

O.71 

2.34 

' 156.86 

7*50 


1932-33 

75 

290 —; 

3-27 

2-73 

1.20 

3*95 

161.32 

2.15 


Overijssel (Netherlands): 


i 








Sandy, peaty, dis- 










tricts ...... 1931-32 

54 

14.88, 

0.7S 

37*37 

17.98 

11.45 

6.31 

— 


1932-33 

7 * 

15-12 

3 -s 5 

32.02 

22.20 

S.45 

4.66 

— 


Marsh}’ districts . . 1931-32 

10 

26.40; 


5* s 3 

4.28 

12.09 

* 53-40 

— 


1932-33 

11 

25-73 

4.67 

7.40 

5.0S 

5-64 

116.53 

— 


Germanv: 










Cereal producing farms: 










West and South: 










5 to 20 hectares . 1931-32 

233 

14 — 

I4.7I 

20.42 

19.22 

3-90 

38.74 

40.S4 


1932-33 

226 

*4 

12.01 

13.32 

16.52 

3-90 

40.24 

39.04 


20 to 100 hecta- 










res.1931-32 

527 

43 — 

10.SS 

24.47 

12.99 

2.72 

55-59 

29 — 


1932-33 

631 

44 — 

s.46 

22.05 

*o *57 

2,42 

. 61.33 

28.70 


Over 100 hectares 1931-32 

107 

191 — 

7.69 

22.12 

8.01 

3*52 

7S.2I 

20.19 


1932-33 

! 1J 7 

*74 — 

5-*3 

20.19 

s.33 

3.21 

S6.S6 

23.08 


East: 

i ! 

: 









5 to 20 hectares . 1931-32 

280' 

30 — 

12.72 

15.64 

16 — 

2.qi 

36 — 

36.73 


1932-33 

I 657 

26 — 

7.64 

11.27 

14.iS 

2.18 

30 - 9 * 

41-09 


20 to 100 hecta¬ 










res .. 1931-32 

255 

105 — 

9.61 

20.52 

9.17 

1.3T 

59.S3 

29.69 


193 2-33 

354 

100 — 

6-55 

16.16 

10.04 

*-75 

6i-57 

30.57 


Over 100 hectares 1931-32 | 

2S7! 

414 — 

6.S4 

14.TO 

S, x 2 

3 -S 5 

67.52 

28.63 


1932-33; 

3S3 

; 4°3 — 

5-13 

* 3-25 

9.40 

3*42 

77.7S 

28.20 


Sugar beet farms: 










West and South: 




| 




S 


5 to 20 hectares . 1931-32 i 

04 

*5 — 

6.62 

lS .95 

9 * 3 6 

3.20 

66.21 

28.54 


1932-33 

64 

*5 — 

6.62 

I6.67 

7*99 

3.20 

7 * — 

25-57 


20 to 100 hecta- 










res.1931-32 

240 

51 — 

7.01 

21.50 

7.71 

*•*7 

Sx.77 

19.86 


1932-33 

231 

5 i — 

5-84 

20.33 

8.41 

1.87 

82.94 

20.56 


Over 100 hectares. 1931-32 

106 

187 — 

3-96 

I7.02 1 

3.96 

3*96 

100.23 

14.92 


1932-33 

99 

1S4 — 

3-°3 

16.79; 

5 * 3 ^ 

3-03 

97.90 

16.78 


East: 


; 








5 to 50 hectares . 1931-32 

23 

31 — 

10.95 

21.14 

* 3*43 

1.24 

51-99 

22.64 


1932-33 

22 

32 — 

8.71 

lS.90 

12.19 

*•49 

49-25 

20.90 


50 to 200 hecta- 










res. 193^-32 

74 

*37 — 

8-52 

2O.33 

6.04 

0*83 

83.24 

19.78 


2932“33 

67 

125 — 

6-59 

* 7 * 3 * 

6.S7 

0.82 

83.24 

19.23 


Over 200 hectares 1931-32 

86 

362 — 

7-85 

I5.4I 

5 *Sl 

2.32 

84.30 

19.4s 


* 932-33 

68 

332 — 

5.81 

I4.24 

6.10 

2.62 

85.76 

19.48 



(1) 1929-30. 
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Farms situated in various European Countries and concerned mainly with Vegetable Production. 

I 92 S -29 = IOO) 








Social income 




Social 

Total 

Working costs 














t c 



income 





Income going to third persons 

Operator’s income 

1928-29 

gross 



Social 





L.. 










I 



in na- 

return 

Seeds, 

fodder, 

fertilisers 

Other 

expenses 

income 

(total) 

Taxes 

Interest 

on 

debts 

Wages 

of 

hired 

labour 

Total 

; Remun- 
1 eration of 
family 
labour 

Family 

capital 

return 

Total 

tional 

currency 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

* 7*49 

52.56 

41.76 

77.17 

3-49 


54-77 

58.26 

I 

! 

^ jj.76 

7-15 

18.91 

(1) 

(1701.06) 

175.IS 

39-69 

41.88 

93.61 

3-52 


50.99 

54-51 

n.76 

27-34 

39.10 


73 -89 

44-01 

1541 

14.47 

2.01 

1.89 

79-35 

23.25 

38.73 

— 47-51 

—• 8.78 

'(232-42) 

7X.X8 

32.55 

9-37 

29.26 

2.17 

1.68 

18.88 

22.73 

39.20 

— 32.67 

6-53 

— 

175.60 

60.30 

19.31 

95-99 

2.40 

20.81 

51-99 

75-20 

2 i -55 

- O.76 

20.79 

M1S3.57) 

139.30 

36*93 

8.31 

94.06 

2.70 

21.75 

42.32 

66.17 

31.22 

— 3-33 

27.89 


I 37-83 

22.82 

4 M 4 

73-57 

6.01 

II.71 

21.02 

38.74 

53-15 

— 18.32 

34-83 

(333 —) 

I 3 0 .03 

20.42 

37*24 

72.37 

6 — 

9.01 

19.22 

34-23 

48.05 

— 9 - 9 t 

38-14 

— 

I 35-65 

24.77 

36.87 

74 - 01 

7S5 

13.60 

43-50 

64-95 

18.13 

— 9-07 

9.06 

(331—) 

133-53 

24.77 

34*44 

74-32 

7-55 

10.58 

40.18 

58.31 

17.22 

— 1.21 

16.01 

— 

139.74 

24.04 

39.42 

76.28 

8.01 

20.83 

59.62 

88.46 

5-45 

— 17-63 

- 12.18 

(312—) 

I46.8O 

27.88 

36.22 

82.70 

7.69 

16.03 

54-49 

78.21 

6.09 

— 1.60 

4-49 

— 

120- 

14.91 

34*54 

70.55 

5-46 

16.36 

32— 

53-82 

31.27 

— 14-54 

16.73 

(275 —) 

IO7.27 

*2.73 

28 — 

66.54 

4-36 

15.64 

23.27 

43-27 

35-64 

— 12-37 

23.27 

— 

I30.I3 

21.83 

35 -Si 

72.49 

6.99 

23-58 

52.84 

83.41 

10.48 

— 21.40 

— 10.92 

(229 —) 

126.64 

22.27 

34-93 

69.44 

6.11 

20.09 

47.60 

73.80 

10.92 

— 15-28 

— 4-36 

— 

129.06 

24.36 

34.62 

70.08 

8.12 

22.65 

61.96 

92.73 

3 - 4 * 

— 26.07 

— 22.65 

(234-) 

T 37 ‘l 8 

27.78 

33.76 

75-^4 

6.84 

21.36 

58.12 

86.32 

3-42 

— 14.TO 

— 10.68 


132,88 

20.78 

32.19 

79.91 

7-99 

11.88 

22.83 

42.70 

29-45 

7-76 i 

37.21 

(43 s -) 

131.05 

22.15 

32.42 

76.48 

‘ 7-76 

11.87 

20.32 

39-95 

27-85 

8.68 

! 

3 b- 53 ] 

— 

139.02 

25.47 

32.94 

80.61 

8AS 

13-32 1 

44-63 

66.83 

10.28 

3-50 

I 3 - 7 S\ 

(42s -) 

139.95 

27.80 

3 i. 7 s 

80.37 

S.41 

12.38 

40.89 

61.68 ■ 

i 10.51 

S.iS i 

I8.69 

— 

144 * 05 , 

! 24.4S 

3543 

S4.14 

9-09 

18.88 

52.21 

S0.1S 

j 3-73 

0.23 

3-96 | 

(429 —j 

I42. S9 

27-51 

3 1 ~ 

S4.3S 

S.63 

15-15 

48.25 

72.03 

3-73 

1 ! 

8.62 

1 

12-35 \ 

— 

121.39 

20.15 

31-34 

69.90 

5-72 

14-93 

31-59 

52-24 

I{ H 6 i 

i 

— 0.50' 

17.66' 

(402 —) 

IXT.44 

I9.9O 

32.09 

59.45 

5-72 

9-95 

29.60 

45-271 

21-89 j 

— 7.71 

14.18 

— 

138.74 

24.73 

34-07 

79.94 

7-$9 

16.76 

53-57 

78.02] 

j 3 -sJ 

— i- 93 1 1-92 

( 3 r >4 —) 

134.06 

26.92 

32.42 

74.72 

6.32 


47-52 

70-05 ' 

! 4-67] 

— 

4-6 7 

— 

I 35 .I 7 

23.55 

34-30 

77.32 

7-85 

21.51] 

57-85 

87.21 

1 - 74 \ 

— 11.63 

— Q.89 

(344 —) 

I34.OI 

25 ™ 

32.56 

7 <M 5 ; 

1 

6,98 

15-99 

! 52-90 

75-87 

2.03 

— i -45 

0.58 
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Animal production 



t 

Xumber 

Average i 







| 


Cattle 



Vegetable 

Other 



area i 




j - 



0 ROUP 

of 

1 

in j 

Breeding 

for 

Milk 

Pigs 

Other 

products 

branches j 

! 

farms 

slaughter 

and dairv 


animals 





hectares 

and other 
purposes 

products 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sweden: 








j 

Centre: 








■ 

Farms under 50 









hectares .... 1931-32 

215 

12.00 

15-32 

58.35 

17.14 

18.77 

22.01 

13-48, 

193^-33 

2 On 

13.19 

i 13.22 

50.12 

20.06 

17 OCJ 

27*39 

12.96, 

Farms over 50 hect. 103 r-32 

80 

137.64 

i $.34 

66.31 

6.06 

11.56 

31-25 

13.09; 

South: Iy3 -'« 

7 * 

190.42 

| 13.0.4 

55.92 

/ -a 3 

10.58 

5O.87 

ii.68i 

i 

Farms under 30 



1 




69.89 

] 

hectares .... 1931-32 

23 

27.56 

6-44 

36.31 

15.06 

I7.S7 

5-46 

1932-33 

35 

29 - 4 b 

| 5-20 

38.OI 

18.61 

6-45 

9I.42 

4.80 

Farms over 50hect. 1931 -32 

' 42 

205 45 

1 I I .92 

53 -o 6 

11-41 

4-77 

62.19 

6.16 

1932-33 

45 

200. S2 

1 9-79 

44. So 

13. 7 ° 

4-53 

8o.6l 

5-57 

Switzerland: 





- 




Farms with ini- 









proved 3 year 









rotation .... 1931-32 

103 

13.64 

32.52 

43-95 

11.96 

5 - 7 s 

4°-45 

18.41 

a ■ 1932-33 

92 

12.S6 

21.23 

41.66 

9.41 

5-65 

37-36 

20.02 

Austria: 






Arable-stock farms 









with alpine pasture 1931-32 

20 

20.97' 

10.54 

47-65 

23-37 

4 - 5 i 

20 .IQ 

22.10 

1931-32 ! 

22 

21 - 54 ; 

16.53 

42.34 

23.15 

6.88 

22.75 

16.53 

Arable-stock farms 









without alpine 


{ 







pasture , . . . 1031-32 

340 

26.S4; 

10.90 

26.13 

27.36 

4.80 

25*54 

22.23 

1 932-33 

277 

27-47 

18.48 

1353 

25.08 

31-54 

5-86 

26.09 

13.81 


193 

7.11 

. 23.92 

26.46 

4-65 

36.45 

16.35 

Hungary: j 

I 45 

1 8. 951 ! 

11.61 

24.24 

29.13 

5.61 

49.64 

12.92 

Small Transdan uh¬ 
lan farms: j 

Farms in all parts I 


! | 



i 



1 

of the country, 

small.1931-32 

60 

! 

j 14-24 

6.56 

9.11 

: 

13.63 

9.68 

41.04 

9.76 

1932-33 

24 

20.55; 

5.19 

7 .S 9 

, 22.84 

7-67' 

50.24 

10.56 

Farms in all parts 





: 




of the country, 
medium .... 1932-33 | 

75 

j i 

1 304-95! 

| 

3-27 

S.09 

8.29 

- 

2-55 

1 

49.70 

10.07 

Farms in all parts of 

| 


! 






the country .large 1932-33 

50 

| 2003.43I 

4.47 

9.37 

io -33 

2.09 

53*88 

10.14 

Romania; 









Farms in all parts 

of the country . 1931-32 

Arable farms in 

55 

8.92 

6.52 

1325 

11.32; 

12.97 

84.90 

22.70 

Muntenia and 

Altenia .... 1932-33 

68 

7.67 

3-99 

4.82 

10.35 

15.92 

88.09 

39.10 

Arable farms in 






Moldavia . . . 1932-33 

Arable farms in 

27 

11.29 

4 - 3 i 

3-75 

4.94 

8.29 

38.71 

9.64 

Bucarest , , . 1932-33 

10 

6.65 

16.83 

5.37 

11.81 

21.21 

178.27 

32.15 


(1) 1929-30, peasant farms. — (2) 1930-31. 
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Total 

World n 

g costs 




Social 

income 




! Social 









' income 



"TOSS 



Social 

Income going to third persons 

Operator’s income 

1928-29 

return 

Seech, 

fodder, 

Other 

income 

(total) 

Taxes 

Interest 

on 

Wages 

of 

Total 

Remun¬ 
eration of 

Family 

capital 

Total 

in na¬ 
tional 


fertilisers 

expenses 


debts 

hired 

labour 

family 

labour 

return 


7 

8 

9 

10 

rx 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

W 

81 

145.07 

35-43 

31.51 

78-13 



22.49 

1 

! 

i 

22.49] 

1 

56.58 

— 0.94 

55-64 

(224.27} 

I40.84 

30.10 

30.25 

80.49 

— 

— 

I /-32 


55-97 

7-20 

63-17 

— 

146.61 

33*75 

46.II 

66.75 

— 

— 

73-39 

73-39 

2.82 

— 9.46 

— 6.64 

(IM7-} 

; 149.62 

27.02 

42.95 

79-65 



66.52 

68.52., 

2-74 

8-39 

11.13 


151.03 

43-29 

29.88 

77-86 

_ 


43-22 

43 - 22 l 

14.61 

20.03 

34-64 

( 354 —) 

165.39 

44-!7 

30.21 

91.01 


— 

41-34 

4 I - 34 l 

13.17 

36.50 

49.67 

— 

149.51 

44.29 

35-07 

70 15 

_ 

— 1 

60.56 

60.56 

3 -7 6 

5-83 

9-59 

(262 —) 

159 — 

35-02 

34 -ro 

89.88 


1 

59.66! 

59-66 , 

3.16 

27.06 

30.22 


153.07 

19*62 

45-83 

87.62 

I 

4-03 

30.80 

54-83 

32.79 

32-79 

( 744 - 12 ) 

135-33 

18.14 

50.40 

66.79 

3 90 

43-14 | 

47-04 

19-75 | 

I0./5 

— 

128,36 

22.91 

31. XI 

74-34 

5-46 

3-S6\ 

19.12 

2S.44' 

46.53, 

— o.6jj 

45-90 

( 388-5 3 ) 

128.18I 

19.26, 

32.62 

76.30 

4-69 

6.6l ' 

25-51 

36-8 x f 

37-641 

T.s 5 1 

i 

39-49 

— 

117.05 

14.38 

33-67 

69 — 

4 69 

5-03 

32-31 

J 

42-03 

1 

31.47 

[ 

— 4-5o\ 

26.97 

(-73 48 ) 

115.91 

14.81' 

i 29.58 

7 r - 5 - 

5 - 26 ! 

4-*5 

29 67 

39-78 i 

2S.53\ 

3-21 i 

3^-74 

— 

114.94 

16.59 

! 31-57 

66.7S 

5 50 

5-59 

23.60 

34-69 1 

38.17, 

— 6.o8\ 

32.09 

( 473 —) 

133-15 

19.20 

31-63 

S2.32 

6 41 

5-4! 

26.90 

38.73' | 

34-32 1 

i 

! 

9-2/ 

43-59 









1 

j ! 

^ 2S.tf.rj 

1 

1 



ft) 

89.78 

5-92 

33*05 

50.81 

8.62 

6.6l 

13.58 

44.87 

— 22.87 

22 —, 

1254.14) 

104.39 

12.27 

35-35 

56.77 

10.73 

4.67 

22.11 

1 37 ' 5I \ 

i 

30.38 

- 11.12 

ig.26\ 

1 

1 

~ 

81.97 

7.S7 

31.34 

42.76 

7.09 

5-50 

33-85 

| 46.441 

1 

2-71 

— 6.39 

1 

— 3-68 

— 

00 

d 

0 

10.73 

27,92 

51-63 

7 — 

3 - 71 - 

39-04 

49-75! 

1 

22.81 

0.42 

1.46 

i.88\ — 

! 

151.66 

6-55 

4 i -35 

103.76 

7.40 

5.48 

9-93 

31.09 

49-86 

80.95 

(3) 

(2531.60) 

162.27 

1.42 

32-31 

128.54 

5 *57 

1.74 

12.32 

19.63 

2 4-57 

84-34 

108.91 

— 

69.64 

0.87 

15 - 4 T 

53-36 

2-33 

1.22 

1.98 

5-53 

16.87 

30.96 

47-83 

~ 

265.64 

4.26 

39.62 

22X.76 

19.16 

26.47 

24.29 

69.92 

30.S9 

120.95 

151-84 

— 
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The fall of prices has had results varying according to the district and to 
the size and type of farm. Consider firstly cereal-growing farms. The gross 
return was a little lower in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 except in the case of farms 
of more than 100 hectares situated in the West and farms of more than 200 
hectares in the East; the reason for the exceptions is that in these cases the out¬ 
put of pigs, and above all of vegetable products increased considerably. 


Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare . 


i 

Cattle 
(kg. live 
weight} 

Milk 

(kg.) 

Pigs 

(kg. live weight) 

Cereals 

(quintals] 


Potatoes 

(quintals) 


i 

1931- 

1932- 

1931- 

1932- 

1931- 

1932- 

7I 

1931- 

1932- 

C ^ 

1931- 

1932- 



1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

a 2 

S cj 

a S 

1932 

1933 

increase 

clecreas 

1932 

1933 

a r* 

Hi tJ 
w 0 

Cereal -growing 
farms : 

West and vSouth: 

5 to 20 ha. . . 

64 

; 62 

459 

441 

72 

71 

— 1 

5.00 

6.40 

-f 28 

3-36 

' 

3-75 

-4- 12 

20 to 100 ha. . . 

47 

43 

546 

j 5^7 

! 49 

45 

— 8 

6.91 

9-45 

+ 37 

3.08 

3*75 

-f 2 2 

Over 100 ha. . . 

32 

1 25 

465 

! 455 

28 

34 

-4- 21 

8.00 

12.50 

+ 56 

3-92 

4*50 

+ 16 

Bast: 

5 to 20 ha. . . 

46 

i 

33 

j 

1 290 

i 

! 224 

50 

50 

_ 

4.10 

4.08 

— 1 

I.4O 

1.50 

+ 7 

20 to 100 ha. . . 

20 

23 

317'i 267 

24 

30 

+ 25 

5 - 6 i 

6.77 

+ 21 

3 - 3 ^ 

4.12 

4- 23 

Over 200 ha. . . 

21 

19 

! 223 

! 

224 

21 

28 

+ 33 

6.31 

3-54 

+ 35 

3-35 

5.24 

+ 56 


The prices of agricultural requisites fell less than the prices of agricultural 
products, so that working expenses were almost as high as they were in 1931- 
1932. The cause of the rise between 1931-32 and 1932-33 in the social income 
from Western farms of over 100 hectares and from Eastern farms of over 200 
hectares is to be found in the considerable increase in gross return. 

The charges for interest on debts and the cost of labour fell considerably 
between 1931-32 and 1932-33, and as a consequence the return on the farmer's 
capital invested in the farm rose; this rise incidentally gave the farmer a higher 
income. 

Eet us now consider sugar-beet farms. 

The gross return fell between 1931-32 and 1932-33. In the case of farms 
of 20 to 100 hectares situated in the West the gross return was just maintained 
at the 1931-32 level. This was due primarily to the profit which this group 
of farms drew from sugar-beet production, for the output of cereals and potatoes, 
and the production of pigs, was greater in the case of farms of 100 hectares, 
whose gross return in marks fell. 

For the same reason the gross return in marks on farms in the East with an 
area of more than 200 hectares fell less than the gross return from farms in the 
same region with an area of from 5 to 50 and from 50 to 200 hectares. In 
all three groups of Eastern farms the changes in the working costs were insigni¬ 
ficant, so that changes in the social income depend on changes in the gross return. 
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Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare. 



Cattle 









(kg 

live 

Milk 

(kg 

Pigs 

Cereals 

Potatoes 


weight) 

(kg ) 

li\e weight) 

(quintals* 

(quintals) 







u 

°z 


n f 

c 









! j v J 


* 93 * 

1933 

1 9 U- 

1932- 

1931- 

193 = -sj 

1931 

-L ! 

1932 - w w 

1931- *932- 







r £ 


Cj £ 

aj S2 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 p si 

l « 

1932 

1633 s a 

5 M 1 
s w 

1932 W 33 1 § g 

3 J 

Su^ar-beet farms 
West and South 






1 

1 




5 to 20 ha . 

3 & 

45 

50o 

527 

46 

45—2 

7 2 7 

TO 55 - p* 

0 99 b 74 — 4 

20 to 100 lia 

39 

V) 

02 O 

1 b 29 

37 

4 6 — 24 

0 6 b 

12 08 — 31 j 

5 60 5 62! 0 

over too ha . 
Bast 

22 

2 G\ 

492 

520 1 

T 9 

i 30 -r 5S 

1 

10 94 

15 30 -f 40 

| 

4 75 6 37 u- 34 

i 

] 

5 to 50 ha . 

58 

54 

573 

549 

t>i 

b 3 ~r~ 3 

I 6 23 

7 01 — 13 

2 So. 2 62!— 6 

50 to 200 lid . 

41 

37 

499 

j 455 

2 5 

32 — 2b 

S 27 

10 30 -4- 24 

5 04 7.121 -r 4 1 
5 87 4 & 7 j — I? 

over 200 ha 

3 b 

3 i 

357 

351 

23 

*7 - 17 

1 s 47 

10 551 —* 24 


In fact the social income from Eastern farms of over 200 hectares was, like the 
gross return, almost as high in 1932-33 as it was in the previous year. 

Working costs rose considerably for Western farms of 5 to 20 hectares, 
and rose slightly for Western farms of 20 to 100 hectares; on the other hand, 
working costs were very slightly reduced for farms of over 200 hectares in the 
same region. The indirect consequence was that the social income fell consid¬ 
erably in the case of farms of from 5 to 20 hectares, and fell very slightly in 
the case of farms of from 20 to 100 hectares, the gross return from which was, as 
we have already said, about the same in 1932-33 as in 1931-32; the social income 
from farms of more than 100 hectares remained firm during this period. 

The return on farmer's capital and the operator's income rose in the case of 
sugar-beet growing farms in both Eastern and Western Germany for reasons set 
forth in the analysis of cereal-growing farms; exception must be made for farms 
of 5 to 50 hectares in Eastern Germany whose gross return fell to a greater 
extent than did the farm expenses plus the costs of interest on debts.. 

D. — In Sweden. 

The prices of agricultural products fell between 1931-32 and 1932-33, with 
the exception of the prices of pigs, sugar-beet, and peas, which rose. 

In Central and Southern Sw r eden the yields per hectare wrere very heavy 

in 1932 - 33 * 

In the South the size of the gross return depends in the first place on veget¬ 
able production, as the figures in Table I show. Animal production in the 
South was also higher than in other regions, but this is of secondary importance 
(the farther North a farm is the more preponderant is its animal production). 
The results for the various regions cannot be more closely compared because 
the size groups are not uniformly represented in the various regions of production* 
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Yields , in Quintals per Hectare . 




j Wheat and rye 

Other cereals 

Sugar-beet 



j 1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Centre: 

Farms of less than 50 ha. . 

15-6 

23.2 

18.7 

21 




Farms of more than 50 ha. 

* ; 15-5 

239 

iS 

21 

— 

— 

South: 

Farms of less than 50 ha. . . 

* ; 25.4 

28.S 

I 26.2 

| 28.8 

284 

405.s 

» 

Farms of more than 50 ha. . 

. ; 22.6 

j 30.5 

! 26.7 

| 29.S ! 

i 

i 260.3 

! 

389.1 


and the size of the gross return varies greatly according to the size of the farm. 
The size of the farm also affects the composition of the gross return. * The greater 
the size of the farm the greater is the output of vegetable products relatively to 
the output of animal products, and particularly to pig production. 


Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare . 


' Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 

Cereals 

(kg. live ’weight) 

(kg.) 

(kg. live weight) 

(quintals) 

1 

| 2932-32 

^932-33 

, 

I 93 X -32 

1932-33 

1932-32 

2932-33 

X93T-32 ! 1932-33 

I 

Centre: Farms of less than 50 ha. 1 82 

72 

64S 

597 

73 

75 

i- 7 S 1 5-55 

» Farms of more than 30 ha, j Si 

69 

626 

551 

22 


3-45 1 6-37 

South: Farms of less than 30 ha. I 52 

! 50 

j 620 ] 

6S9 

\ 9 - i 

101 

9.36 j xo.So 

» Farms of more than 50 ha. j 69 

! 69 

| 694 

! 

5S7 

63 

j ' 

55 

8.02 j 10.28 


Pig production was greater in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 on farms of less than 
50 hectares in both the Centre and the South, but smaller on farms of more 
than 50 hectares. Southern farms of less than 50 hectares also produced more 
milk in the year 1932-33 and sold larger quantities of cereals and potatoes. The 
physical output of sugar-beet was greater on these farms than on those of an 
average area of more than 50 hectares. These smaller farms had in 1932-33 a 
gross return in crowns which was much greater than the gross return on farms 
of over 50 hectares in the same region; but the social income was greater on 
the larger farms, since farm expenses fell on these large farms, whereas on farms 
of less than 50 hectares they rose. In Central Sweden also, farms of more than 
50 hectares yielded a greater social income than the smaller farms, whose gross 
return fell between 1931-32 and 1932-33. 

E. — In Switzerland. 

On farms which have retained the system called " the improved three-course 
rotation there seems to have been a fall of animal production except in the case 
of pig production and dairy farming, which yielded a greater output than in 
1931-32.. 
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Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 

Cereals (i) 

Potatoes 

(kg live weight) 

(kg) 

(kg live weight) 

(quintals) 

(quintals) 

I 93 I ~3- 

1932-33 

1931-33 

193^-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 ! 1932-33 

i 

1931-32 

1932-33 

137 

102 

1,422 

1,442 

5 * 

55 

.-1 -5 

464 

3 50 


(1) Expressed in wheat equivalents. 


The gross return on dairy farming and pig fattening was, however, reduced 
by the fall in the price of milk and of pigs. (They fell from 23.60 to 21.50 and 
from 174 to 127, respectively). 

The gross return on cattle-breeding was reduced as a result of the fall in the 
price of slaughter cattle as well as of the fall in output; the gross return on veget¬ 
able production was also low by reason of the fall in prices. The total gross 
return in 1932-33 is therefore lover than it was in 1931-32; the social income 
also fell because the costs of paying off debts increased. The operator’s income 
is also lower in 1932-33 than it was in 1931-32 since this income depends on the 
return on the operator’s own capital, which was lowered by the fall in the gross 
return and the increase in farm expenses. 

F. — In Austria. 

Vegetable production and the fattening of pigs yielded in 1932-33 a gross 
return higher than that of 1931-32 by reason of the rise in the price of cereals 
(10 per cent.), of beef (4 per cent.;, and of pork (5 per cent.h The rise in the price 
of pigmeat was sufficient to compensate for the considerable decrease in the out¬ 
put of pigmeat. 


Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare . 





Cattle 

Milk 

Pig^ 

CerraU 




(kg. live weight) 

(kg ) 

(kg. ln.e veight) 

(quintals 




1931 32 

1932-31 

193T-32 

1932-33 

193X-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Arable-stock 

f ai ms v ith 

alpine 









pasturage 

Arable-stock 

farms without 

alpine 

27 

2b 

| 

545 

409 

61 

39 

O 70 

O 70 

pasturage 


1 7 

j 20 

2S7 

1 2S4 


1 5 i 

* X 60 

i 43 

Arable farms 


. . 

1 14 

j 22 

333 

347 

1 % 

1 59 

2 Q4 

3.90 


The cereal-growing farms alone succeeded in increasing in 1932-33 their gross 
return from dairy products; this increase was due to the fact that high physical 
returns increased the output of milk and dairy products by 4 per cent, which 
offset the effect of a fall in the price of milk. The total gross return on the$e 
farms increased between 1931-32 and 1932-33, while the gross return on af&hfeV 
stock farms having alpine pasturage remained the same as in 3:931-32, and the 
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gross return on arable-stock farms not having alpine pasturage fell considerably 
by reason of the fall in value of the dairy and other products. 

The working costs fell sufficiently to cause an increase in the social income 
from farms in each group. From being negative, the return on the farmer's 
capital became positive; there was an increase in operator's income in all cases 
except that of the arable-stock farms having alpine pasturage in which case the 
cost of interest on debts and of hired labour were much higher in 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32. 

G, — In Hungary. 

The composition of the gross return differs little between the small, medium- 
sized and large farms. The medium-sized farms were the least remunerative 
in 1932-33 by reason of the lower return to arable farming and to pig-feeding. 
In this group of farms the operator made a loss since the total return was not 
large enough to cover the costs represented by taxes, interest on debts, and wages. 
The fanner who owned a large farm retained after paying all his expenses a sum 
which represented a slight return on his activities; the small fanner, on the other 
hand, received a third of the social income. 

H. — In Romania. 

The striking thing about the accountancy results of those Romanian farms 
which kept accounts is the lowness of the figures for purchases of fertilisers, feed- 
ing-stuffs, and seeds, for the interest on debts, and for wages of hired labour. 
In 1932-33 the operator's income was almost the same as the social income. It 
will be seen that here peasant families operate their farms using almost exclus¬ 
ively resources drawn from the land itself. 

Summing-up. 

The following figures indicate the size of the social income in 1931-32 from 
farms concerned predominantly with vegetable production: 


In Austria. 

it amounted to 

<> 7-74 °o 

of that 

of 1928 

In Sweden. 

» 

67-78 °o 


1928 

In Germanv . .. 

0 

7°-«5 % 


1928 

In Switzerland. 

» 

S8 % 


192S 

In Soissonnais (France). 

» 

0 

/ y . 0 

» 

1929 

In Netherlands {Overijssel): 





(1) in the peatv, sandy, districts 

M 

14 °o 

» 

T929 

{2) in the marshy districts . . . 

» 

05 °o 

» 

1929 

In Hungary (Transdanubia) .... 

» 

50 °0 

» 

1929 


The social income rose between 1931-32 and 1932-33 in Soissonais (France), 
and in the Netherlands (Overijssel) for arable-stock farms situated in the sand 
and peat districts. In Germany it rose in the case of farms situated in the West 
and South, having an area of more than 20 hectares, and concerned with cereal- 
growing and also in the case of cereal farms situated in the East, having an area 
of more than 200 hectares. It also rose in Sweden, Austria, Hungary. The 
reason for this rise is to be found in the increase in gross return and the fall in 
working expenses. 
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The social income fell between 1931-32 and 1932-33 in the following cases: 
Germany, farms in the West and South having an area of 5 to 20 ha., cereal 
farms situated in the East having an area of 5 to 50 ha. and of 50 to 200 ha., 
and beet-sugar farms in every size group in the West and East; Netherlands (Over- 
ijssel), farms in the marshy district; and Switzerland. This fall was due to a 
decline of the gross return. It is also to be noted that during this period there 
was a rise in the working costs of farms in Switzerland, and of those German 
sugar-beet growing farms which are situated in the West and have an area of 
5 to 20 ha. and of 20 to 100 ha. 

In a future article we shall deal with farms situated in the following central 
European countries: Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia. 

Jos. Deslarzes. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION OF THE TEA MARKET 


Summary: World tea production and trade up to the year 1929. — Agreement of 1930 
concerning the restriction of tea production, and its effects. — Agreement of 1933 concern¬ 
ing the restriction of the exports and the production of tea. — Legislation of British 
India concerning the regulation of the export and the production of tea, — Measures 
adopted by the International Tea Committee and the effect of the Agreement of 1933 
during the first three years of its application. 


World tea production and trade up to the year 1929. 

The world production of tea is nearly 2,000,000,000 lbs. per annum (1). 
The area under tea cultivation is approximately" 4,000,000 acres. More than 
4,000,000 workers are employed in the growing, harvesting, and handling of 
the product. Although precise figures are not available as to the proportion 
of the world production to be attributed to China, it must be little short of 
half. During the period 1928 to 1932 China accounted on the average for 
48.9 per cent, of the world production, India for 22.3, per cent., Ceylon 
13.4 P er cent., Netherlands Indies 9.2 per cent., Japan 4.7 per cent., Formosa 
1.2 per cent., other countries 0.3 per cent. Nearly one half of the total quan¬ 
tity grown is consumed in the producing countries, especially in China; the 
remainder is placed on the w T orld market. 

The international trade in tea had been during 1900, the year taken as start¬ 
ing point for this review of the subject, 605,801,000 lb.; during the four years 
which followed the yearly average was 624,842,000 lb. In the course of the 
years 1905-1908 a progressive increase was noted which continued during the 
subsequent period: the annual average from 1909 to 1913 was 769,328,000 lb. 
During the war the average was somewhat higher, reaching 857,972,000 lb. 
during the period 1914-1918. In the years following the war a setback was 
to be observed in world trade, due largely to the disorganisation of the markets, 
the lowered purchasing power, and the accumulation of stocks. The average 
during the period 1920-1924 was 723,249,000 lb. After 1924 a new tendency 
to increase appeared which reached its maximum in 1929. 

The following is an account of the situation in that year (1929) in respect 
of exports on the one hand, and of the absorption of supplies on the other. 


(i) The data contained in this article are mainly drawn from the following sources: Reports 
the International Tea Committee; Users, All about Tea. New York 1935; Hwilles, 1 / Organisation 
Internationale d J Agriculture. Paris 1935; International Year-book of Agricultural Statistics, Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome; Tea and Coffee, Trade Journal, New York; The Economist, Com¬ 
mercial History of 1936. 13 February 1937. 
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The exports were 967,000,000 lb.; in this figure are included 382,900,000 lb. 
from India, 251,600,000 lb. from Ceylon, and 159,700,000 lb. from the Nether¬ 
lands Indies. China comes next with 126,400,000 lb., then Japan with 23,700,000 
lb., Formosa with 18,300,000, French Indo-China with 2,200,000 and 
Africa (taking the extra-African exports) with 2,200,000 lb. The -world 
absorption of tea during 1929 was 912,700,000 lb. distributed as follows among the 
countries of most importance in this respect: Great Britain 425,000,000, lb. Nether¬ 
lands 23,900,000 lb., Russia 63,000,000 lb., Irish Free State 23,600,000 lb,, Ger¬ 
many 12,700,000 lb.; United .States of America, 88,200,000 lb., Canada 38,000,000 
lb., Iran 16,200,000 lb., Makwsia 10,200,000 lb., French Morocco 16,400,000 lb., 
Egypt 12,800,000 lb., vSouth Africa 11,400,000 lb., Australia 48,900,000 lb.. 
New Zealand 12,000,000 lb. By the phrase absorption is here understood the 
deliveries from bonded warehouses in Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the net imports in the other countries. In the above figure concerning the 
world absorption of tea are included 26,100,000 lb. imported by the producing 
countries. 

During the years 1928-1929 large stocks of tea had been accumulated 
in the Tendon market. At the end of 1929 the total of the stocks in the 
warehouses of the Uondon Tea Brokers' Association, which handles 90 per cent, 
of the imports into the United Kingdom, was 260,427,000 lb., whereas at 
the end of 1927 the total had been 213,025,000 lb. and at the end of 1928 
220,523,000 lb. As the increase in consumption was not sufficient to absorb the 
growing stocks, the price decline which had appeared in 1928 became strongly 
accentuated in 1929. 

Agreement of 1930 concerning the restriction of tea production, and its 

effects. 

In 1920-21 the planters in India took steps on their own account to re¬ 
duce production in consequence of the difficulties in marketing due especially 
to the results of the war. In 1929 in view T of still more serious difficulties, 
the British and Netherlands planters resolved, on the invitation of the Indian 
Tea Association, to restrict production by joint agreement. 

The agreement signed at the beginning of 1930 between the planters of 
India, Ceylon, and the Netherlands Indies made provision for a voluntary 
decrease in production which was fixed at 57,600,000 lb. for 1930, thus distrib¬ 
uted: 36,500,000 lb. decrease for India, 11,500,000 lb. for Ceylon, and 9,500,009 lb* 
for the Netherlands Indies. 

The result of this agreement, in conjunction with adverse climatic condi¬ 
tions, was a reduction in the output of tea by 48,000,000 lb. in th&ia, and by 
8,000,000 lb. in Ceylon. In the Netherlands Indies the reduction was only 
between 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 lb. This lower figure in the Netherlands Indies 
was due to the increase in the production by native growers stimulated by the 
restriction carried out by the European growers, the genuine effort made by 
the latter being to a large extent neutralised by the increased native pro¬ 
duction. 
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The total registered gross exports which in 1929 amounted to 967,000,000 lb., , 
as is stated above, fell in 1930 to 895,100,000 lb. The absorption of tea in the 
different importing countries decreased, however, from 912,700,000 lb. in 1929 
to 906,000,000 lb. in 1930. 

The stocks in bond in Great Britain rose from about 275,000,000 lb. in 1929 
to 290,000,000 lb. at the end of 1930. The decrease in the stocks of Indian 
0 and Ceylon teas was balanced by the increased imports coming from Java and 
Sumatra. Prices fell. " Good Pekoe ” tea, which in 1929 had been quoted in 
Condon at an average of is. id per lb., fell to an average of n y z d. in 1929 
and to 9 y^d. in 1930. 

Th£ agreement was not renewed in 1931. In the course of that year the 
total figure for exports from the producing countries was 910,700,000 lb., while 
the absorption by the importing countries remained unchanged at 906,700,000 lb. 
Stocks showed a slight decrease standing at 270,000,000 lb. in the bonded ware¬ 
houses of Great Britain. Prices however weakened very markedly. fi Good 
Pekoe ” declined on the London market to an average of 6 per lb. 

Efforts were made in the course of 1932 to reintroduce restrictions, but 
'without result. It was only at the end of that year that negotiations under¬ 
taken by the representatives of the Netherlands Indies growers with the Indian 
Tea Association and the Ceylon Association in London led to the conclusion 
of an agreement based on a plan of restriction of exports rather than restric¬ 
tion of production as in 1930. 

Agreement of 1933 concerning the restriction of the exports and the pro¬ 
duction of tea. 

This agreement, which received the support of 90 per cent, of the growers 
of the countries concerned, was signed on 9 February 1933 by the Indian Tea 
Association (London), the South Indian Association in London, the Ceylon 
Association in London, the Vereeniging voor de Thee-Cultur in Nederlandsch 
Indie (Amsterdam) and the Nederlandsch Indische Vereeniging voor de Thee- 
Cultuur (Batavia). The form of the agreement was as follows: 

(a) Exports of tea of all qualities from the producing countries (India 
including Burma and all the independent States), Ceylon, Sumatra, Java and 
other islands included in the Netherlands Indies, shall be regulated in order to 
restore equilibrium between supply and demand: 

(fr) The Governments of the countries in question are to undertake to 
prohibit exports of tea in excess of quotas to be indicated later: 

(c) The standard upon which regulation is based shall be fixed on 
the maximum exports of tea from each producing country reached in any 
of the three years 1929, 1930 or 1931. The standard fixed for India was 
382,594,779 lb., for Ceylon 251,522,617 lb., and for the Netherlands Indies 
173 , 597 *°°° lb.: 

(d) For the first year of regulation (from 1 April 1933 to 31 March 
1934) the degree of regulation shall be 85 per cent, of the standard export. 
A Committee shall be set up representing the tea growers concerned which 
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Committee shall, on or before 31 December of each year, fix the quota for 
the following year taking into consideration stocks and prices, 

(e) The agreement shall be for a period of five years: 

(/) Existing tea areas are not to be extended during the period of the 
validity of the agreement except in certain cases in which the existence of a 
tea estate wotdd otherwise be imperilled. No further area may be sold or leased 
for the cultivation of tea and no planting of tea may take place on land now 
carrying other products. I11 no case may such extensions and new plantings 
exceed one half per cent, of the existing total area of tea plantations of each 
territory. The respective Governments are to make binding regulations to 
the above effects. 

The entry into force of this agreement was made subject not only to the 
approval of the Government of each of the producing countries which were 
signatories of the agreement and to the passing and enforcing of such meas¬ 
ures as are necessary, but also to the constitution of a Committee or other 
organisation representative of the collective interests of tea growers and to the 
determination of the powers, duties, and functions of this body. 

At a meeting of the representatives of the tea associations held in London 
on 30 March 1933, recommendations were unanimously adopted which form 
an important supplement to the agreement in question. 

In the first place it was deceded that the agreement should come into force 
on x April 1933. From that date all tea exports had to be subject to export 
licence, or if the necessary legislation should not at the time have been pas¬ 
sed, the exports had to be considered as part of the quotas which the producing 
countries were entitled to export. 

It was further agreed that as far as possible the production of the three 
signatory countries should be so adjusted that it should not in any year exceed 
the local consumption pins the quantity which the country in question is 
entitled to export. 

The export quotas for the following year, the determination of which was, 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the agreement, entrusted to the Com¬ 
mittee (which took the name of the International Tea Committee), are to be 
fixed by a date not later than 30 November of each year. It was laid down 
that, in determining these quotas, account should be taken of the fact that the 
signatory parties did not aim through the agreement at an excessive rise in 
prices. Provision is also made for the event of want of unanimity in respect 
of the fixing of quotas: in these circumstances recourse is to be had to arbitra¬ 
tion according to the rules laid down in the memorandum. 

Detailed rules have been established with reference to the export licen¬ 
ces which may be either ordinary or special. An ordinary licence shall 
coyer tea reaching any port in the producing country and intended for sale or 
shipment; such licence holds good till the end of the year of regulation for which 
it has been issued and not afterwards, except in the case which will be specified 
below. Special licences shall cover tea shipments which are the subject of an 
ordinary licence but not exported by the end of the year of regulation for which 
such ordinary licence is available. Special permits cannot be issued later 
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that the 14th day after the end of the year of regulation and only in exchange 
for an ordinary licence; they remain good until the 30 June following the end 
of the y T ear of regulation. In this connection it has been established that the 
quantities of tea exported by each country shall include both the quantities 
covered by ordinary licences and those covered by special licences. 

The Memorandum anticipates the case that the quantity of tea ex¬ 
ported during the year of regulation should be less than the quota allotted 
to the signatory country: the deficiency may not be added to nor affect the 
country's quota for the following y-ear, provided always that the Com¬ 
mittee should be given power at the request of the country concerned to 
determine whether, and if so, the extent to which, force majeure (other than 
weather or climatic conditions) prevented the export of the allotted quota, and 
to determine, the amount that may consequently be added to the export 
quota of the country concerned for the following year. 

An important provision contained in the Memorandum is that referring 
to the prohibition of the export of tea seed. 

Rules are established in the Memorandum on the formation and the work¬ 
ing of the International Tea Committee. The office of this Committee is in Lon¬ 
don and the Committee consists of the representatives of the producing countries 
which are parties to the agreement; these members are appointed by their 
own countries. The members representing each country are to designate one 
of their number who will have the right to vote and another to replace him in 
case of absence. The number of votes to which each country- is entitled was 
fixed as follows: India 38, Ceylon 25, Netherlands Indies 17. The Committee 
may pass resolutions with the provision that they- may- be modified or repealed 
only- by a unanimous vote on the Committee. A unanimous vote is necessary- 
also in the event of another country- desiring to be admitted to the tea export 
regulation scheme. In regard to the unanimity required for the fixing of 
quotas, reference may be made to the foregoing remarks on the subject. 

The following is a statement of the powers, duties, and functions of this 
Committee: (a) fixing, after the first y-ear of the agreement, of the quota for 
the year; (b) assembling of statistics and of information relating to areas 
under tea, production, exports, consumption, and stocks in the producing 
countries as well as in other countries; (c) the study- of the increase or falling 
off of consumption and the reasons therefore; (d) the study- of ways and 
means of developing the world consumption of tea; (e) recommendation of 
measures for the improvement, development, and control of production and 
consumption of tea; (/) the publication at regular intervals of accurate 
statistics regarding the ’world tea situation, the suggestion of steps to be 
taken for the adjustment of production to the exports and the demand, and 
for improving methods of sale and marketing; (g) consideration and discus¬ 
sion with producers in tea-growing countries not parties to the agreement, of 
measures of mutual interest -with a view- to the conclusion of an agreement; 
(h) the election of a Chairman, to be chosen from among the members of the 
Committee, as w T ell as the appointment of a secretary 7 -, statisticians, accountants, 
and additional staff required to carry on the work of the Committee. 


* Ec. *r InffL 
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Immediately after the signing of the agreement the Tea Associations invited 
the Governments of the three countries concerned to take the necessary legis¬ 
lative measures to give full effect to the agreement. This was done with 
varying degrees of rapidity and completeness by the three countries. 

Legislation of British India concerning the regulation of the export and 

the production of tea. 

It may be of interest to give here some information about the legislative 
regulations adopted in India (i). The measures taken in that country are of 
special interest because they have not undergone modifications, as have the 
measures taken in the other signatory countries, during the first three years of 
regulation (except only in regard to the overland export of tea to Iran). 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the provisions relating to the formation, 
history, and dissolution of the Indian Tea Licensing Committee, the constitution 
of which was entrusted to the Governor General in Council. 

Governmental control, according to the Act of 1933, does not apply to 
tea exported by parcel post nor to tea shipped as stores on board any vessel 
in such quantity as the Customs Collector judges reasonable having regard to 
, the numbers of the crew and passengers and the length of the voyage to be 
made. Apart from special cases and exceptions all the tea sent by sea, and 
all tea send by sea or land into any of the French or Portuguese Settlements 
bounded by India, must be accompanied by a permit issued by the Indian Tea 
Licensing Committee. 

The Indian overseas Export Allotment for the fiscal year 1933-34, including 
tea exported overseas during that year before the entry into force of this 
Act was fixed at 320,570,560 lb. avoirdupois. On the other hand the overseas 
Export Allotment for India for the subsequent financial years shall be declared 
by the Governor General in Council by notification in the Gazette of India 
after consulting the Committee and paying due regard to all interests concerned. 

The export allocation to each tea estate during each financial year, i. e. f 
the total quantity which the owner of the plantation may export overseas 
during that year shall be determined by the Committee in the manner prescribed. 
The total of all the allocations for a single fiscal year shall not exceed the 
Indian overseas Export Allotment for that year. 

The owner of a tea estate to which a quota has been allotted for any financial 
year shall have the right to obtain at any time during that year export licences 
to cover the export overseas of tea up to the amount of the unexhausted balance 
of the quota, i. e., up to the amount of the quota less the quantity for which 
export licences have already been issued against it: Provided that the unexhausted 
balance of any quota at any time during financial year 1933-34 after the 
entry into force of this Act shall be the amount of the quota less: (a) the 


(1) The Indian Tea Control Act 1933, No. XXIV. The Gazette of India , Part IV, 23 September 
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quantity fox which export licences have already been issued against the quota 
under of this Act, and ( b ) the quantity" for which export licences were issued 
against the quota by the Licensing Committee constituted under the Tea Li¬ 
censing Resolution, and (c) the quantity of the tea produced on the estate 
and exported overseas after 31 March 1933 and before 26 May 1933. 

The right of the owner of a tea plantation in virtue of these provisions 
mar T be transferred wholly or partially and 011 condition that the Committee 
is satisfied with the evidence of the transfer. The person to whom the right in 
question has been transferred has the right to obtain export licences up to 
the quantity covered by the transfer or up to the quantity of the unexhausted 
balance of the quota, whichever may be the less. 

Application should be made, before 21 March of the fiscal year to which 
the quota refers, for the export licences issued by the Committee and these 
licences hold good up to the end of the fiscal year. If however the tea covered 
by a licence has not been exported overseas before the end of the fiscal year 
for -which the licence was issued, the person to whom the licence was granted 
may, before the expiration of the first fortnight of the succeeding financial year, 
forward the licence to the Committee together with an application for a special 
export licence covering the same quantity of tea. Such a licence holds good 
up to 30 June of the year in which it was issued. The quantity of tea 
covered by a special export licence must be included in the export quota of the 
year in which the original licence was issued. 

No consignment of tea may be shipped, or water-borne to be shipped for 
export overseas until the owner has delivered to the Customs Collector a valid 
export licence or a special licence covering the quantity to be shipped. The 
same holds good for consignments of tea shipped, or waterborne to be shipped > 
for export to any of the French or Portuguese Settlements bounded by India. 

The Committee may serve by post a notice on the owner of any tea 
estate requiring him to supply, within a specified period, such returns relating 
to the output, sale, and export, of the tea grown on the estate as the Com¬ 
mittee may deem necessary to the discharge of its duties. If this return be 
not supplied, the Committee may refuse to allot a quota to this estate or if 
this has already been done, it may cancel the unexhausted balance of the quota 
and refuse to issue further export licences. 

The Committee may charge and collect the following fees: (a) a licence 
fee for each export licence or special licence issued; this fee may be fixed 
by the Governor General in Council at a rate not exceeding the sum of eight 
annas per 1000 lb. of tea covered by the licence; ( b) copying fees for the cer¬ 
tified copies of accounts of quotas at the rate of one rupee a copy. The Com¬ 
mittee is to apply these fees to meet the expenses incurred in pursuance of the 
purposes of this Act and also, with the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, for the payment of a contribution to the maintenance of any 
international tea committee established in furtherance of these purposes in tea 
producing countries in general. 

The Governor General in Council mar’ make rules : (a) prescribing the 

manner in which the export quotas of tea estates shall be determined; (b) reg- 
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ulating the -grant of permits for the export of tea consigned to the French and 
Portuguese Settlements; (c) prescribing the form of export licences and of 
special export licences; (d) generally, to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

No quota fixed and no order granting or refusing to grant any licence or 
permit issued shall be called in question in any Court. 

The Act also contains interesting provisions on the control of the extension 
of tea planting. 

No one may plant tea on land which was not planted with' tea on 31 March 
1933, except with a written permission granted by the Tea Licensing Com¬ 
mittee or in the name of the Committee. Any land which had been planted 
with tea at any time during the period of two years before 31 March 1933, but 
which in accordance with tea-growing practice was lying fallow on that date, is 
considered as having been planted with tea on 31 March 1933. It was established 
that the total area of land in India in respect of which these permissions 
might be granted was not to exceed 4,000 acres, from which there might be 
deducted the increase in the area planted with tea which might have occurred 
during the period between 31 March 1933 and the entry into force of the Act. 

The determination of the total area of lands in a single province for w'hich 
these permissions might be granted was to be made by the Governor General 
in Council and, subject to the limit already cited for India as a whole, should 
be as near as possible one half of one per cent, of the total area in the province 
under tea cultivation on 31 March 1933. 

The time within which applications might be made for permission to 
plant tea for the first time on any land was fixed at one month from the 
entry into force of the Act. 

Measures adopted by the International Tea Committee and the effect of 

the Agreement of 1933 during the first three years of application ( 1 ). 

At the end of March 1934, i. e. f at the end of the first year during which the 
agreement of 1933 was in force, the three regulating countries had exported 
650,300,000 lb. thus distributed: India, 317,100,000 lb. (by sea), Ceylon lb., 
197,000,000, the Netherlands Indies 136,100,000 lb. ; these countries were 
entitled to export during this year of regulation 682,000,000 lb. thus dis¬ 
tributed: India, 320,600,000 (by sea), Ceylon 2x3,800,000, Netherlands Indies 
147,600,000 lb. Indian overland exports were not subject to the export li¬ 
cence system except for exports made over the land frontiers of India and 
directed to the French and Portuguese possessions, such exports being classed 
with exports by sea. However, while during the year 1933 the export quota 
overland had been fixed at 4,600,000 lb., the actual overland exports 
exceeded this limit by 2,700,000 lb. 

In the course of the previous year (r April 1932 to 31 March 1933) these 
countries had exported 825,200,000 thus distributed India 379,800,000 lb. (by 
sea), Ceylon 258,800,000 lb. and' Netherlands Indies 186,600,000 lb. 


(1) See tables I and II. 
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The other exporting countries not bound by the agreement of 1933, which 
during the period 1 April 1932 to 31 March 1933 had exported in all 140,000,000 
lb. of tea, exported in the course of the 3-ear 1 April 1933 to 31 March 1934 
nearty 9,000,000 more than this; the increase came mainly- from Japan and 
Formosa. 

The world absorption of tea, which in the y r ear 1932-33 had been 849,300,000 
lb., increased during the 3-ear 1933-34 to 866,400,000 lb. 

The stocks in bonded warehouses in Great Britain, which on 31 March 

1933 mounted to 295,800,0001b., had fallen 03- 31 December 1933 to 288,200,000 
lb. and on 31 March 1934 stood at 273,200,000 lb. 

In consequence of the improvement in the stuation the Committee unanim¬ 
ously' agreed to fix the quota for the financial 3-ear 1933-35 at 87 per 
cent, of the standard export instead of the 85 per cent, which had been fixed 
for the first 3-ear of regulation. The Governments of the countries concerned 
were in agreement with this decision. 

The exportation of the regulating countries amounted in the second year 
of regulation to 688,800,000 lb. thus distributed: India, 323,400,000 lb. (by sea), 
€03-1011 220,000,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 145,200,000 lb.; these countries 
were entitled to export 702,000,000 lb. thus distributed: India 330,000,000 lb. 
(by sea), Ceydon 220,100,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 151,900,000. The overland 
export of tea from India during the 3-ear 1934-35 exceeded by 11,877,472 lb* 
the authorised quota -which had been fixed for that season at 4,771,282 lb. In 
consequence the International Tea Committee through the medium, of the Tea 
Licensing Committee urged on the Government of India the suggestion, already 
made in 1934, that a sy-stem of control also of exports overland should be 
introduced. The stress laid on this matter subsequently- had effect. 

The exportation from non-regulating countries during 1934-35 was 164,700,00a 
lb.: the very large increase was due to the exports from China and Formosa. 

There was a considerable deciease in world absorption from 866,400,000 lb*, 
at the end of March 1934 to 844,300,000 lb at the end of March 1935. 

Stocks in the bonded warehouses of Great Britain attained by 31 December 

1934 the figure of 302,000,000 lb., falling again by 31 March 1935 to 288,700,000 lb. 

In consequence of these results the Committee decided to recommend 

the Governments of the regulating countries to fix for 1935-36 an export quota 
of 82 }/ 2 per cent, of the standard export. Actually, whereas in November 1933 
the Committee had been of the opinion that the exportable quality- for the 
second 3-ear of regulation might be increased without disadvantage, at its 
meeting of October 1934 the Committee was obliged to conclude that its 
previous decision had been somew-hat too optimistic, a conclusion borne out 
bA T the volume of stocks found to be existing at the end of 1934. None the 
less the Committee justified this decision on the ground that, judging from 
the attitude of the trade at the time, to have continued the quota at 85 per 
cent., fixed for the first 3-ear of regulation, into the second year would 
have been to invite reactions much more serious than those produced by 
the increase to 87 *4 per cent., actually- recommended. The trade had m 
fact seemed to be convinced that 87 % P er cent, would not provide a supply 
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of tea sufficient for consumption requirements; and it would appear that the 
increase in 1934-35 in imports from China and Formosa was attributable to 
this convinction. 

As already stated, the Committee had been charged by the Memorandum 
of Recommendations, inter alia , to endeavour to find ways and means for 
increasing the world consumption of tea. The Committee had recognised 

that the regulation of exports would not in itself be sufficient to solve the 

difficulties relating to the trade in tea; it was essential to take steps to 

increase the sale of tea on the world market. From approximate calculations it 
is anticipated that in 1938 the potential supplies from the areas now under 
cultivation will be some 315,000,000 lb. more than the 1934 absorption. In 
consequence, the Committee recommended the formation of a joint Com¬ 
mission of enquiry, consisting of representatives of the three countries concerned, 
which was to proceed to the United States with the object of studying in the 
first place the prospects of increasing hy propaganda consumption of tea in 
that country. This was done. While this enquiry was in progress, the Com¬ 
mittee on 10 October 1934 unanimously adopted a memorandum which was 
afterwards approved by the Producers’ Associations of the three countries 

concerned. 

As a beginning the Committee recognised that the propaganda at present 
carried out by the Indian Tea Cess Committee, the Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board 
and the Amsterdam Tea Association, in India, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, and Europe was not adequate to meet either the 
mrgent need for opening new markets for large quantities of tea or the necessity 
for checking a decline in consumption in the existing markets. In conse¬ 
quence it was considered imperative that the existing propaganda should be 
expanded; that it should be devoted exclusively to the purpose of extending 
the consumption of the teas grown in the regulating countries; that efforts 
should be made only on markets where the greatest increase in the consump¬ 
tion of tea, is likely to be obtained; and, finally, that propaganda efforts 
should be as closely co-ordinated as possible in order to ensure the best util¬ 
isation of the resources available and to ensure that all the experience and 
information gained by each of the organisations concerned in the propa¬ 
ganda be placed at the disposal of the others with a view to increasing the 
economy and efficiency of the work as a whole. 

The results of the third year of regulation (1935-36) have been favourable. 

The exports of the regulating countries were 682,400,000 lb. in all, thus 
•distributed: India 320,000,000 lb., Ceylon 215,900,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 
146,500,000 lb.; these countries were entitled to export 707,500,000 lb. thus 
-distributed: India 322,100,000 lb., Ceylon 224,100,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 
t6.i ,300,000 lb. The figures referring to India this time cover also the over¬ 
land exports to Iran, whereas for the previous years the overland export 
were given separately. 

The Act passed in India to give effect to the regulations contained in the 
International Agreement of 1933 had been confined, as we have said, to the 
overseas exports, although in the International Tea Agreement the standard 
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export relating to India consisted of two parts: exports by sea and exports 
overland. The Government of India however at the time of the passing of 
the Indian Tea Control Act judged that it was unnecessary to control exports 
over the land frontiers and that these exports should be treated as Indian 
domestic consumption. In consequence the licensing system had not been 
applied in the case of these exports. 

In view, however, of the very large quantities of tea exported to Iran in 
excess of normal exports, the Government of India decided that, beginning from 
1 September 1935, the total licences issued in India for 1935-36 and following 
years should cover all tea exported from India by sea, and those to Iran by 
land. The quota assigned to India was modified, by deducting 60 per cent, 
of the excess volume from the export licences issued during the years 1936-37 
and 1937-38 in equal annual amounts. 


Table I. — Exports of tea. 

(Quantities in million lbs.) 




Years ending 31st March 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Regulating Countries. 


i 

| 



India (by sea). 

India (bv land to Iran). 

Cevlon .. 

Netherlands East Indies.. 

1 

379 -S 

i *3 

258.8 

1S6.6 

1 

1 317*1 

5 5*5 

1 197.0 

136.2 

323.4 
^ 4*5 
220 2 

145.2 

(a) 3x4.2 

5-3 
215.9 
146 5 

Total Regulating Countries ..... 

826.5 

655.8 

703.3 

582*4 

Non-Regulating Countries. 


, 



China . ... . 

J apan. 

Formosa (6). 

French Indo-China... 

Nvasaland... 

Kenva .... 

Other Africa.. 

91.4 
27.8 
| * 4*9 

1 i -5 

J 3 *° 

1 " 

1 

91*5 : 
i 3^-9 

| 16.6 

1.6 

i 3-7 

2.0 

! ' 4 

| 

102.1 

28.9 

22.2 

2.8 

, 5*4 

1 2.9 

1 *4 

? 

91 O 

37*3 
20 4 
2.5 
6.7 
6.0 

1 -5 

Total Non-Regulating Countries . . . 

1 

! 

| I4O.O 

1 ... 

S 143.7 

1 

| 164.7 

I .. 

i 

164.4 

Grand Total . . . 

j 966 5 

304.5 

! 

l 

| 868.0 

S46.S 


{a) Subject to adjustment when final figures are available. 

(h) Excludes the shipments of tea from Formosa for consumption in Japan which are looked 
upon as domestic trade. 
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Table II. — Absorption- of tea. 

(Quantities in million lbs.}. 


Years ending 31st Match 


1 

i 

1 

j 

1933 ! 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1 

I. — Europe. 





United Kingdom (a) .. 

427.2 

432*4 

436-3 

451.0 

Netherlands... 

27.1 

21.9 

23*7 

24.I 


31.8 

51-8 

48.0 

5 °-S 

Irish Free State .. 

22.6 

24.8 

22.1 

22.3 

Germanv... 

10.0 

IO.4 

10.4 

10,3 

Poland and Danzig .. 

3 - 8 

3-9 

3.6 

3.6 

Channel Islands and Gibraltar (6). 

2.6 

2.9 

2.5 

* 2-5 

France .. 

3*3 

4*3 

i *9 

2.8 

Czechoslovakia .. 

i *5 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Switzerland. 

2-3 

i *5 

i *5 

1.9 

Denmark. 

i -4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

Austria... 

I.Q 

*7 

.8 

.8 

Romania.! 

I.I 

1.0 

1.1 

* 1.1 

Yugoslavia. 

i 

■4 

.4 

* *4 

Sweden.j 

.8 

•9 

*9 

1.1 

Belgium and Luxembourg. 5 

.6 

•5 

•5 

.6 

Italy .-. 

• 3 

•3 

•3 

•3 

Norway. 

■4 

■4 

.4 

*4 

Portugal .. 

.6 

-5 

•4 

.4 

Greece ... 

’5 

*4 

*3 

*5 

Hungary. . .. 

*5 j 

*4 

•5 

*5 

Malta. 

•5 

•3 

•4 

* *4 

Spain .. 

•3 


*3 i 

-3 

Finland. 

.2 

.2 

*3 

# a 

Estonia . 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Latvia . 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Lithuania .. 

.X 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Bulgaria . 

i .1 

.0 

.1 

.1 

Other Countries . 

j * -5 

* *5 

* .5 

556 *5 

Total . . . 

; 541-8 

563-2 

559*7 

579*7 

II, — North and Central America. 

United States ( c ) . 

9i*5 

92.7 

78.0 

82.2 

Canada . .............. 

3S.0 

- 35*S 

30,0 

3b.7 

Newfoundland. .. 

i*5 

1.0 

1*5 

* 1.5 

Alaska... 

.1 

.1 

.3 

* .1 

Mexico. .. 

.1 

.1 

* ,3 

* .1 

Other Countries. ... 

* 1.1 

1.1 

* 1.3 

* X.2 

Total . . , 

132*3 

130*8 

IIO.9 

121.8 


{*} Estimated. 

(а) Quantities entered for home consumption. 

(б) Exports from the IT- K. and producing countries. 
{ c) Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table II. — Absorption of tea. (continued). 

(Quaatitles in million lbs.). 


Years ending 31st March 

. - - - 1 

1933 2y34 ! 193 5 j 1 93 & 


III — South America. 


Chile ....... 

Argentina. 

Pern. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia.. . 

Uruguay . 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Other Countries. . . 


Total . . . 


IV. — Asia. 


Iran ... . 

AEalaya ...... 

Iraq. 

Siam. 

Turkey. 

Hong Kong .... 

Arabia (a) . 

Philippine Islands , . 
Syria and Lebanon . 

Sarawak. 

Palestine. 

Aden. 

British North Borneo 
Portuguese India . . 
Plan chirk 110 .... 

Other Countries. . . 


Total . « . 


3 d 

1.6 

3*5 

4.2 

4.1 

4.2 

3*9 

4.0 

1.0 

1.1 

r.r 

* 1.2 

.3 

•3 

*4. 

* t 
•4 

•3 

•3 

* *3 

* *3 

-3 

*4 

•3 

* -4 

• 2 < 

0 

.2 

* .2 

■4 

• 4 i 

* 4 - 

* -5 

1 

1 

10.1 1 

S .5 

io.r 

11,3 

10.0 

1 

1 

1 

12.0 

tS.Q 

n *5 

! 3 *S 

3.1 J 

4*9 

4.0 

! 4*1 

4-5 , 

4*9 

5-5 

1.6 

1.6 1 

1-9 

* 2.0 

j I -7 

2.4 ! 

I.S 

* i *5 

! * 2.0 

^2.0 j 

2.0 

* 2.0 

' i.S 1 

*7 1 

i *3 j 

i *5 

i - 7 

.6 | 

“ 5 

* .5 

-3 

•3 


* *4 

.1 

.2 1 

.2 i 

* .2 

i -3 

,4 

.6 1 

* t « 


.1 1 

a|S o 

* .2 

1 i, 

! 

.1 

* .3 

. * .1 

| .1 

.1 1 

* .2 

s * j 

1-3 

3*9 ; 

4.2 

1 4-8 

*1.1 

* 1.0 

* .9 

* .O 

1 

1 29.2 

' 

33*0 

4I.4 

j 35-9 


{*) Estimated. 

(a) Exports from Aden and producing countries. 
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Table II. — Absorption of tea (continued). 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 



Years ending 

31st March 



1933 

*934 

1935 

f 

1936 

V. — Africa. 





Morocco, French. 

I 7*5 

18.6 

16.5 

16.2 

Morocco, Spanish. 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

* 1.1 

Morocco, Tangier Zone.. 

•3 

*3 

. 2 

* -3 

Egypt.'. 

X 3 -S 

12.7 

13.1 

135 

Union of South Africa (a) . 

II.9 

11.6 

11.6 

14.2 

Anglo-Bgvptian Sudan .. 

4.1 

3-2 

4-7 

5.2 

Tunis... 

2.7 

2.1 

2.S 

3-3 

Algeria. 1 

3 -i 

4-5 

2-5 

25 

Tripolitania. 

2.6 

2.9 

* 2.9 

* 2.0 

Cvrenaica... 

1.0 

•9 

555 1.0 

* 1.0 

Southern Rhodesia.. 

•5 

•5 

.4 

* -4 

Senegal.. 

• 3 

.6 

* -4 

* -4 

French Somali Coast. 

.1 

.0 

* .1 

334 .1 

Mauritius... 

■5 

•3 

•3 

* -4 

Tanganyika (a) . 

•3 

•3 

•3 

* .2 

Somaliland, Italian. 

.6 

•3 

* -3 

534 .3, 

Zanzibar. 

.4 

,2 

-3 

* -3 

Eritrea. 

.2 

.1 

* .2 

* .2 

South-West Africa. 

.2 

.2 

.2 

. 2 

Nigeria ... 

.1 

.1 

.1 

* . 2 

Somaliland, British .. 

.2 

.2 

* # 2 

* .2 

Other Countries.. 

* .9 

* .8 

* .8 

* -9 

Total . . . 

62.4 

61.4 

60.0 

64.0 

VI. — Oceania. 





Australia. 

47-7 

46.9 

44.0 

44-7 

New Zealand. 

10.6 

12.0 

9-3 

10.6 

Hawaii .. 

•3 

•3 

* -3 

* -3 

Fiji Islands. 

.2 

.2 

.2 

* . 2 

New Caledonia.. 

.1 

.1 

* .1 

* .1 

Other Countries... 

* .1 


* .2 

* ,2 

Total _ * . *' 

59.0 

59-7 

54 - 1 

56.1 







(*} Estimated, 

[a) Net imports of, foreign tea. 
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Table II. —- Absorption of tea (continued), 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 

i 

1 


Years ending 31st Maxell 


1 

i 

1933 

^934 

*935 

1956 

VII. — Imports into Producing Countries. 





{excluding Africa). 





India (bv sea) {a) . 

5 - s 

4*7 

3 1 

5 * 1 

Cevlon .. 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Netherlands Bast Indies . ... 

3*7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.1 

China .... 

2.6 

- 7 

.0 

.5 

Japan lb) .. . ! 

.8 

.3 

. s 

.8 

Formosa.! 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

French Indo-China. 

1.6 1 

1-5 

1.0 

i *7 

Total . . . j 

1 

14-5 

9.8 

s,| 

1 

| 9-4 

(*) Estimated. 





(a) Net imports by sea of foreign tea. 





(b) Excluding imports from Formosa. 






On the other hand, the exports overland to Afghanistan, Thibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, which showed no noteworthy changes during the previous 
years and tvhich are regarded as forming part of the Indian domestic consumption, 
continue to be exempt from the requirements of the system of export licences. 

As regards exports of non-regulating countries, the total did not vary 
significantly in the course of the fiscal year 1935-36, as 164,400,000 lb., were 
registered as compared with 164.700,000 lb. exported during the year 1934-35- 
Exports from China and Formosa were smaller while these from Japan and 
Kenya were larger. 

The world absorption of tea has shown a remarkable advance; it has 
passed from 844,300,000 lb. during the j^ear 1934-35 to 878,100,000 during 
the year 1935-36. 

Bonded stocks in Great Britain were registered on 31 March 1936 as 
249,300,000 lb. as compared with 288,700,000 lb. on 31 March 1935. These 
figures are subject to revision. 

The results of this third year of regulation provide evidence that the 
Committee were right in fixing the quota at 82 P er cent * of standard. 

There has been an encouraging increase in consumption in spite of the 
increase of 2 d. per lb. recently made in the duty on tea entering the United 
Kingdom. 

In the course of a Conference held in the month of July 1935 by the represen- * 
tatives of the three Governments concerned, the Committee Was invited to 
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express its view on the effects of restrictive regulation of export of tea, and 
cni the experience gained in the course of the first r^ears of the operation of 
the agreement. The Committee expressed the opinion that the operation of 
the agreement would be facilitated if the Governments of India and of the 
Netherlands Indies, not so far represented on the Committee, would appoint 
members to represent them. These suggestions were favourably received, and 
delegates were appointed by the two Governments. 

As regards the propaganda for the extension of consumption of tea, the 
Committee, on the basis of the decision adopted in the course of the previous 
3~ear and relating to the co-ordination of the activity of the various organisations 
engaged in propaganda work, has decided to establish a body to undertake 
such co-ordination under the name of the International Tea Market Expansion 
Board. This body appears to be giving considerable effort to , the achievement 
of this end. 


F. Arcoleo. 


THE SOCIAL INCOME, AND THE CHANGES IN IT, BETWEEN 
1931-1932 AND 1932-1933 IN ESTONIA, LATVIA, LITHUANIA, 
POLAND, AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


S'almarv: Government measures, size of crops, agricultural output, returns, farm expenses, 
social income, and the composition of the social income, in: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland. The farmers’ position and the social income in Czechoslovakia. Summing up. 

Ill a previous article we dealt with the variations between 1931-32 and 1932- 
1933 in the social income from farms concerned predominantly wdth the growing 
of vegetable products in several European countries. We are now concerned 
with the changes between with 1931-32 and 1932-33 in the social income from 
predominantly arable farms in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

A . — Estonia* 

The following measures were taken by the Government to assist the farm¬ 
ers. The rate of interest on loans to farmers by the Land Bank was reduced 
to 2.5 per cent. By a law of 23 May 1933 every farmer who fulfilled the necessary 
conditions was given the right to obtain special loans which were compulsorily 
converted into long term loans; the total of these loans could not exceed 6,000,000 
Estonian crowns. Measures were taken to make the domestic market for home 
produced agricultural products as large as possible; the duties on imported agri¬ 
cultural requisites were either removed or reduced. The system of import li¬ 
censes, introduced in 1931-32, completely checked the importation of cereals and 
considerably reduced the importation of other agricultural products. Exports 
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were strictly controlled and it was possible thus to maintain at a high level the 
quality of butter and eggs shipped to foreign countries. Measures were taken 
to create good conditions for the preservation of butter; arrangements were made 
with dairies to vary the price of milk according to its quality; and eggs were 
graded according to their size (see table on page 232). 

The prices of agricultural products continued to fall. Exports of butter 
and eggs fell in 1932; but at the beginning of 1933 exports of eggs increased as a 
result of the measures taken by the Government; bacon exports also increased. 
Briefly one can say that the position of Estonian farmers became worse in 1932- 
193j, and that the government measures did not fulfil the expectations to which 
they gave rise. Here are relative statistics. 

Prices of Agricultural Products , in Croix ns. 


I'Oi 3 - * 

R\e.in quintals 154 34 1 

Wheat. 10 S 10 4 

Barie\ .. iO.g 14 3 

(hits. ob <> S 

Potatoes. 2 5 2 4 

Butter exports.. .. in 100 kg 151 5 Q0.7 

Bees. 39 o 26 0 

Pic-ineut... 51 o so 3 


The figures for output from the 300 farms w r hich kept accounts were as 
follows: 



Rj e 

Wheat 

Spring 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hav 

Green - 
iodder 

Milk 


ffce pel 
heetai c 

(kg per 
hectare} 

(kg per 
hectare j 

1 kg per 
hectare) 

( kg per 
hectarei 

? kg per 
hectare 

* kg per 
hectare ( 

ikfi per 
hectare) f 

(kg per 
farm 

1031-3- - 

1,210 

1,3 0 

I.272 

I.27O 

1 iqS 

14, 101 

3.201 

3--50 

14,232 

7932-31 • 

M°3 

1.254 

1,100 

1,0 p 

1,036 

i 3,000 

2,055 

1 -.574 

12,027 


The harvests w^ere poor, and the scarcity of fodder reduced the output of 
dairy products. The increase in cattle and pigs was greater in 1932-33 than in 
I 93 I ~32 as can be seen from the following figures: 


Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare, 

Farms in all 
countries 


Cattle |kg live weight) . 

.1031-32 

7 — 


1032-33 

ro — 

Milk (kg) ... 

.1031-32 

272 — 


1032-33 

253 — 

Fig-meat (kg live weight). 

. 1031-32 

12 — 


1932-33 

19 — 

Cereals (quintals) .. 

. 1931-32 

1.06 


1032-33 

1.15 

Potatoes (quintals). 

. 1931-32 

o.S 5 


793^-33 

0.99 
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Table I. —- Social Income, Gross Return, and Farm 





j 

Animal production 

f 



Number 

Average} 

Cattle 



f 

Vegeta- j 

GROUP 

i 

urea i 
of ! 

j in [ 

farms 'hectares 

i 

! 

Breed¬ 
ing for 
slaugh¬ 
ter and 
other 
purpo¬ 
ses 

1 

Milk 

and 

dairy 

pro¬ 

ducts 

2 

Pigs 

3 

Other 

animals 

4 

ble pro-! 

ducts fr 

5 

.'Estonia: 

'.The whole country.. 

! 

. 1931-32 

300 

37-48 

4.62 

29.94 

10-94 

9-45 

7 

27,90 


1932-33 

300 

37-24 

3-54 

18.34 

12 ,II 

8.46 

28.12 

Latvia: 









Livonia. 

• 1931-32 

43 

37-80 

9.31 

55.19 

20.I7 

XX .95 

• 34-44 


1932-33 

46 

36.96 

8.3S 

57-59 

20,87 

9.S2 

39.86 

Courland .. 

• 1931-32 

23 

43.09 

; 7-°3 

24. So 

14-04 

6.43 

3 2-5S 


1932-33 

22: 35.01 

i 5-28 

3 °-s 6 

i8.gr 

7-6 5 

39.09 

Zemgale... 

. 1931-32 

29 '; 40.27 

, 6.73 

4 I --5 

15-03 

10.23 

46.43 


1932-33 

23 

39 . 7 1 

■ <- 3.37 

3S.I6 

14.31 

7.84 

47-93 

Latgale. 

* 1931-32 

10 

21.05 

7.12 

36.39 

17.67 

13-55 

4972 


1932-33 

l6 

19.05 

9.25 

35.45 

17,16 

14-67 

62.30) , 

'Farms of less than 20 hectares . . 

. 1931-32 

25 

X5.i0j| 5.S7 

14-7311 5-36 

44.55 

20.68 

11.22 

41-67 


1932-33 

?5 

37.31 

19.50 

IX.67 

5S.07 

Farms of 20-50 hectares. 

• 1931-32 

51 

30.3 1 

i 6.59 

39.69 

14.65 

10.53 

34 - 39 ! 


1932-33 

53 l 28.67 1 .! 7.08 

41.49 

16.78 

8.02 

37-88 

Farms of more than 50 hectares . . 

. 1931-32 

35 

62.76 

9.03 

4°. 35 

16.Si 

S.94 

41-95 


1932-33 

29 

62.12 

6.S2 

43.25 

16.89 

7*47 

40.32 

Lithuania: 









The whole country.. . . 

. 1931-32 i 

100 

21.05 

6.74 

55.67 

54-63 

i 13.93 

72.82 


1932-33 i 

124 

20,57 

8.24 

42.— 

58-97 

, 21.45 

79.52 

Poland: 

South.. . . 

j 

• 1931-32 

140 

8.0S 

3-90 

18.22 

7 - 5 ° 

10.45 

1 

30.20''j 


1932-33 

106 

7.16 

3.66 

16,60; 

6-47 

8.34 

22.17 . 

Last . .... 

. 1931-32 

63 

16.54 

2.12 

13-83 

7.88 

8.04 

29-43 


1932-33 

93 

X 5-95 

2.83 

11,44 

8.69I 

7.64' 

26.44 « 

Centre. 

. 1931-32 

15 ° 

12.83 

1.87 

12,03 

8.64 : 

8.62 

27.^5^ 


1932-33 

140 

11.99 

3.16 

10,61 

10,23 

7.88 

23 -a 6 f:j 

West. 

• 1931-32 

84 

18.59 

4.11 

20.40 

12.22 

8,84 

32.26O 


1932-33 

78 

19.47 

4.90 

15.68 

X 3-31 

s.43 

2 

Poland: 








2 to 5 hectares.. . 

* I 93 I -32 

57 

3-90 

3-63 

21.57 

7-35 

12.34 

25 - 9 1 


1932-33 

57 

3.72 

3-36 

17.28 

6.96 

9-50 

19.48' p 

. "'5 to 10 hectares. 

. 1931-32 

144 

7.42 

2.82 

15.23 

8.261 

10 - 44 ! 

3 i.i»i 


1932-33 

125 

7-32 

3-75 

12.91 

8.61 

9.22 

20,28 I 

10 to 15 hectares., 

. . i 93*-32 

98 

12.29 

3.18 

16.11 

10.40 

8.93 

29-'*4 | 


1932-33 

105 

12.07 

3.28 

11.95 

9.88 

6.82 

22.8J H 

15 to 30 hectares ......... 

■ * 1931-32 

1 X 5 

*20.54 

3.30 

15-76 

11.14! 

7-15 

35 - 6 s!| 


1932-33 

106 

20.32 

3.61 

12.37 

12,06 

6.54 

25,1^ [g 

30 to 50 hectares.. . , 

. . .1931-32 

23 

35-32 

3-07 

10.60 

7.26 

4.03 

2 7,61 y 


1932-33 

24 

37* I 5 

3.81 

976 

9.29 

3.89 

25A m 
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Expenses, per Hectare as a Percentage of the Social Income for ig28-2g. 


Other 

bran¬ 

ches 

6 

! 

Total ! 

gross ( 

return 

7 

Working costs 




Social income 




Social 

income 

1928-29 

In na¬ 
tional 

currency 

iS 

Social 

income 

(total) 

10 

Income going to third persons 

Operator’s income 

Seeds, 

fodder, 

fertili¬ 

sers 

S 

Other 

expen¬ 

ses 

9 

Taxes 

11 

Interest 

on 

debts 

12 

Wages 

of 

hired 

labour 

13 

Reman- i 
eration 
Total of 

family j 
labour ‘ 

14 15 

i 

Family j 
capital 
return j 

16 , 

Total 

17 

23 2-3 

106.13 

Q 97 

34 - 7 * 

61.45 

2 04 

2 .«5 

17 55 

22,4; 

4 " 3 * 

— 9 S 3 

38 .-^ 

*" f 2 

20.41 

90.9S 

7 06 

2S.85 

55-°5 

1-40 

2.24 

13.50 

* 7-50 

40 7^ 

— 3-27 

37-46 


,j 29 S 3 

160.S9 

Ih 25 

63.82 

00 

0 

-0 

vO 

4 20 

5-8S 

39 06 

49 20 

65-33 

— 33-74 

3 * 59 

(Op.lS 

| t 2 4-53 

101.05' 

12.22 

53-82 

95 - OI 

3-97 

4-45 

90 

39 32 

57-90 

— 2.21 

55-°9 


21.54 

100.42' 

7 2 5 

42 .<42 

56.25 

3-12 

3.27 

30.38 

36.77 

45 38, 

— 25.90 

19.4b 

(Ss-yii 

2 Z.-I 

125.10 

8 2 S 

4°02 

76 30 

3 25 

2.01 

23.2S 

zS 54 

41-04! 

0.72 

47.70 


! 19.0S 

i.’> 9-35 

15 $5 

49 16 

74-34 

3-94 

3-66 

42.69 

50.29 

4^ 00 

—19.01 

24*05 

(IOO.08) 

! is.b 4 

* 33 - 25 , 

9.92 

45 - 5 2 

-7.81 

2-77, 

2.51 

30.99 

36.27 

33 95 

7-59 

41.54 


47-94 

172.39 

10.S9 

61.84 

99.60 

4-95 

5-33 

21*34 

31.02 

* 04-35 

— 30.31 

68.04 

(62.08l 

39-48 

178-37 

9.60 

50.17 

112.60 

4 <> 7 ! 

1.70 

is.14 

2 4 57 

101.85 

— 13.S2 

88.0s 


, 34 79 

15S.7S 

1O.13 

50 94 

91.71 

3-5* i 

5 4 $ 

19-77 

28.70 

83.62 

— 20.67 

62 95 

(1X8.39) 

1 27.SS 

159-79 

14-35 

44.02 

100.82 

2.30 

3.20 

22.48 

27.9b 

O7.00 

5-7S 

72-84; 


2 7.96 

133-81 

11.08 

5 2 -44 

70 29 

3.44] 

3-25 

2S.04 

34-73 

02.82 

— 27.26 

35-56 

91) 

21.31, 

*33-16, 

s.04 

4/ *34 

77-7S 

3.24' 1 

2.S2j 

21.31 

27*37 

52.21; 

— i.Soj 

50.41' 


20.26j 

*37-34 

14.41 

54-° 2 

6s.gr 

4-34' 

4.9S 

49.39 

58.71 

37*54 

— 

10.20 

(GO Oy 

20.911 

i » 

135.66 

10.38 

44-05 

So .63 

3-73, 

2.98 

34-72 

41-43,, 

r 

34 — 

5.20 

39-20 

i 


! 7I.°4 

274 S3 

2 3-5* 

66 07 

185.25 

S.92J 

S.71I 

7700 

95-23 

100.04 

-— 10.02 

1 

90.02 

( --'J 55 

! 34 90 

245.0S 

10.12 

05-43 

103.53 

5.77 

! 

7**7 

42.29 

1 

58*23 

j 

95 Oi 

O.69! 

105 30, 


K b ‘~ 8 

1 

77 °5 

4.S3 

22.20 

50.02 

I 

2-03 

1 3-20 

10.56, 

15-79 

33.06 

1.17 

3-1-23 

(464-56) 

-5 94 

03.18 

3 4 1 

1S.53 

4*- 2 4 

2.12 

| 3-45! 

5.60, 

n.23 

30.03 

- 0.021 

30.0l! 


1 Oom 

07.S9 1 

I 3-oi 

17-30 

47-5 8 

2.24 

I. 99 i 

11.63 

15.50 

34.M 

— 2.4O 

3I-72 1 

(223.no, 

6 34 

93-43 

1 2.46 

13.01 

47-36 

2.55 

2.37 

I0.25 1 

15*7 

28.II 

4.08 

32.I9, 1 


0.52 

65-53 4-5 s 

18.52 

42-43 

2.85 

3-83 

8.79 

15-47 

28.18. 

- 1.22 

20 90j 

(420.3S) 

5-53, 

00.(57 

2.94 

*4-53 

43.20 

2.44 

2.70 

6.40, 

*i-54! 

2 4.441 

7.22 

31-66! 


7.S9! 

85.72 

9 90 

33*69 

42.13 

2.34 

4.S8 

*5-96 

23.18! 

23-0&| 

4-73 

18.95 

(397-7°' 

7- b 9 

1 

78.27 

0.22 

25.22 

45-83 

2.34 

3-45 

*4-75 

20.54 

20,04! 

! 

4 65 

t 

25.29 f 

I 


8.63 j 

79-43 

6,67 

2 4-53 

48-23 

1-75 

3-59 

1 5-57 

; IO.01 

42-42 

— 5.10 

1 

37-3 2 i 

(555-3S.! 

i 1 t>-47 

°3-° 5 1 

3.91 

IT-?* 

41.43 

**73 

2.92! 

3.20 

i 7- s 5, 

33 i s l 

0 — 

33 o 8! 


l 1 6.09 

74-t>i 

4-99 

21-39 

48.23 

2.46| 

3-04 

6*45! 

12 TV 

1 

30.82' 

— 1*14 

35.05 : 

(435-91) 

j 6.14 

06.91 

3-73 

' 17.69 

45-49 

2-35 

3-5*1 

4-45, 

! IO.3I, 

31.07 

4.11; 

35-iS 


| 6.82 

74.68 

5-7* 

| 22,37 

46.6O 

2-55 

6-75! 

10,27; 

| *957 

28*76) 

— 1-73! 

27.03 

(379-96) 

!i 5-59, 

59-75 

3-40 

1 16 

4° *35 

2.23 

2.24 

6-73* 

! II.20 1 

24-30] 

4-85' 

29.15 


! 6 * 8 7| 

79 9 1 

6.25 

| 26.88 

46.78 

3.05 

5*oi 

*5-25 

, 23.31,1 

23.89 

— 0.421 

23.47 

(291-38) 

i 6.37i 

06.84 

3*3 2 

18.60 

44.92 

2.70; 

3-°* 

ix.93 

*7- ( H|i 

19.87) 

7-4*, 

27.28 


5.6S! 

5S-25 

5-13 

22.35 

30.77 

2.56! 

2 — 

*3-53 

1S.09 1 

X 4 * 49 j 

—• 1.81! 

12.68 

{3°9-5°) 

5-Q2 

i 1 

56.80 

3.°s 

20.24 

33-48 

2*78' 

i 

3-26 

13.29 

1 X9-33 

I I* 

I2.5IJ 

1.64J 

14.15 
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Tabi/h I. 





Animal production 

_ .. . _ ____ _ 

j 



Number 

Average 

Cattle 



Vegeta- 

GROUP 

of 

farms 

area 

in 

hectares! 

Breed¬ 
ing for 
slaugh-* 
ter and 
other 

Milk 

and 

dairy 

pro- 

Pigs 

Other 

animals 

hie pro¬ 
ducts 




1 

purpo- 

ducts 

; ■ i 






ses 


I 




_ _ 

1 _ 


! I S 

2 

! 3 

4 

5 If 




1 

! 

j 

1 






!!' 

Czechoslovakia: 


I 







1 

Porage farms. 

West 

1931-32 ! 

34! 

10.34 

I — 


— 

_ 

— jl 



1932-33 ; 

34, 

14-74 

I — 

— 

— 


ii 


Hast 

T931-32 

3 

13-91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ii 

Farms growing cereals and po- 


1932-33 

3 

xx. 95 

1 




|| 

tatoes . 

West 

1931-32 : 

no 

1 7 — 

1 *— 

-- 

— 

— 

-j; 



1932-33 ■ 

124 

10,05 

—■ 

— : 

— 

— 

-I ** 


Hast 

1931-32 > 

2,4 

x;-72| 

; — , 

— i 

— 

— 

- il ‘ 



x932-33 1 

2 4 

1 S. 3 S; 

! i 

— i 

— 

— 

—■ ! 

Sugar beet farms. 

West 

1931-32 i 

57- 

1 

20 . 06 : 

1 

| 

— 

— 

— , 



1932-33 i 

Go; 

17 . 66 ; 

| — 

— 

— 

.... ; 

— 


Hast 

1931-32 

!4 

15 . 52 ! 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

! — : ! 



1932-33 | 

XOj 

10 . 53 ; 

1 




! 

if 


Calves and pigs consumed more milk in 1932-33 than in 1931-32; the former 
consumed 4.19 per cent, of the output against 3.45 in 1931-32, and the latter 140 
per cent, against 1.0S in 1931-32. Larger quantities of cereals and potatoes 
w cre sold in 1932-33. 

The gross return in crowns from the production of cereals and from pig fat¬ 
tening increased slightly, but this increase was not sufficient to offset the fall in 
the gross return from other branches of production. The total gross return fell 
more than did working costs and as a result the social income for 1932-33 is lower 
than that for 1931-32. The net return, the family capital return plus the interest 
mi debts, increased how r ever, since the cost of labour fell considerably. 

The table on page 236 gives figures for 1932-33 for the gross return, the social 
income, farm expenses, and net return, in crowns per hectare for farms in 
various parts of Estonia and in various size groups. 

With the exception of farms in the Saare district the gross return on animal 
husbandry (stock breeding and milk production) is almost the same in all regions. 
The size of the total gross return and of the social income depends primarily 
on the return on arable farming. The net return does not follow the same curve 
as that of the social income. Farms in the Jarwa district yielded a greater net 
return because they had lower costs of labour. 
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(continued). 


forking costs 


0 tner 


Social income 


Income going to third perao^s 


Operator s -re me 


Si icial 
ivt ime 
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cntto 

gross 

-e-turn 

Seeds, 

fodder, 

fertili 

sers 

Other 

expen - 
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Social 

income 

(total) 

Taxes 

Interest 

on 

debts 

Wage to 

of 
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labour 

Total 

Runun 
tr ition 
uJt 

faiuih 
labi Mr 

FanuK 

capita 

return 

Total 

102S 27 

in na¬ 
tional 

dirreuc’- 

6 

7 

s 

Q 

10 

XI 

22 

13 

14 

15 

ib 

17 






77 14 

■* V 

4- n 
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44 - 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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2 bl 

0 so 

25 S 3 

35 o~ 
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— 

— 

—. 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

41 
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IS ji 
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— 

— 

— 
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39 13 
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— 
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— 
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3S f »4 
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I Sf 

27 48 


— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

3 *4 

y or 

1813 

30 28 

41 94 

— 23 9-2 

ib 02 

(2412 iS) 




1 

7 1 9 i 

3 

> iy 

71 52 

33 xo 

41 12 

— 2 U 

3S Si 



As the size of the farms increases the gross return, farm expenses, and social 
revenue, per hectare decline. The return on capital was largest in the case of 
farms of 30 to 50 hectares. 

In order to produce 100 crowns of social income, farms in the Walga, Wiljandi, 
Parnu, and Laane districts required a higher gross return than farms in other 
districts because the working costs per 100 crowns of social income were higher; 
it was mainly in milk production that efforts rvere made to produce a higher gross 
return. The larger the farm the greater are the working costs per 100 crowns 
of social income. But on the other hand the larger the farm the greater is the 
gross return on milk and arable production and the greater the total gross return* 

B. — Latvia. 

On 15 June 1932 the law- concerning the monopoly of imported wheat came 
into operation. The State alone has the right to import rye and wheat The 
Government is obliged to buy home-growm rye and wheat at pre-established 
prices; for rye this is 21.60 lats per quintal and for wiieat, 27 lats per quintal 
A monopoly has been created for spirits; the price of potatoes -was in 1932 4,80 
lats per quintal. On 21 June 1932 Parliament voted a law which fixed the price 
of butter and pig-meat (see table on page 237). 



Social Income, Gross Return, and Farm Expenses, in Estonian ('mens per Hectare and as a Percental 

of the. Social Income. 
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Prices of Agricultural Products in Lais. 

Regions 

Wheat 

i 

f Rye 

| Barley 

Oats. 

Potatoes 

Slaughter 

stock 

- ? — ■ —— ■ 

Pig-meat 

Milk 

- 


\ Quintals) 

(Quintals* |(Quintals) 

'■'Quintaisi 

l Quintals 

(per head* 

( Quintals) 

C^g.) 

Livonia . 

• I 9 M -52 

> — ? — 
*'/**'/ 

i 

22.23 

15-30 

1 2.66 

5 - ^ 

114 

I 19 

0.14 


193 - 2-33 

25.83 

21. 7 S 

I ^ So 

9 s 4 

4 'A 

5 3 

5S 89 

U.IO 

Courlaud 

, 1931-32 

22.70 

19-49 

14 .53 

II 84 

5 °4 

115 

109,50 

0.13 


1932-33 


20-91 


9 * 7 " 

•■>. ""2 

5 i 

60 75 

0. ro 

Zemgale 

. 1931-32 

21.S 3 

iy -71 

15-21 

12.59 

5 23 

137 

119 

0,14 


10^2->3 

23 

20.88 

13.7^ 

9.84 

; 1 13 

59 

90 JO 

0.10 

Latgale , . 

. 1931-32 

22.74 

iS.o^ 

13.8.8 

11 - 5 1 

' 4-02 

I2 fc , 

IU.J 

0 . 1 6 


1932-33 

2 ^ 5^ 

20.24 

13.09 

8.Qu 

3 4 *4 

55 

UO 1 i y 

0.12 


Physical Returns from 

Annual Production , pc 

r Hectare. 



Regions 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oil* 

Potat< >es 

Hay from 
gras«- 

Milk 

(Kg. 




(Quintals! {{Quintals; (Quintals 

* i 

1 Quintal-) 

1 Quintals ; 

(Quintals j 

pet cow) 

Livonia , 


1931-35 

10.47 

7*37 

11-43 

II.25 

125.00 

22.95 

2.385 



1932-33 

13.05 

13.4s 

10.22 

9-74 

123. 87 

20.75 

2.438 

Courlaud 


1931-32 

IO.51 

8,30 

II.42 

10.82 

120,20 

20.40 

1.932 



1932-33 

14-32 

14 37 

11.20 

10-74 

1 ^-49 

19.46 

2.120 

Zemgale , 


1931-32 

11.oS 

7.32 

12 .II 

12.01 

120 

22.70 

2.322 



1932-33 

15-28 

13.16 

I2.5O 

IO.74 

119.87 

23.IO 

2,125 

Latgale , 


1931-32 

7 oi 

6.0 3 

8-35 

8.41 

qO. i 7 

20.35 

X 4»54 



1932-33 

10.54 

10.60 

9.02 

S.9I 

97 81 

' 

I 9 o 9 

1,822 


The physical output was higher in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 with the excep¬ 
tion of barley and oat production in the Livonia district. The output of milk 
per cow’ fell in the Zemgale district in spite of an output of hay greater than that 
of the previous year. In 1932-33 the farmers sold larger quantities of cereals, 
produced more milk and increased their cattle and pigs herds, as can be seen 
from the following figures: 

Gross Return: Quantities per Hectare. 


Cereals Potatoes Cattle 
(Quintals) 1 { Quintals) 1 Heads j 


Milk 

(Kg.) 


Pig-meat 
1 Kg. 

live Weight; 


Livonia ..... 

. I 93 X -32 

0.68 

0.94 

O.O55 

258 | 

IX 


1932-33 

0.94 

0.51 

0.1 10 

375 | 

23 

Courlaud . . . . . 

. 1931-32 

1.03 

1.1S 

0.055 

171 

11 


1932-33 

1.3S 

i- 5 1 

O.O93 1 

277 

28 

Zemgale , . . . . 

.I 93 I -32 

1.91 

0.46 1 

0.049 

295 

13 


1932-33 

x -74 , 

0.56 

0.108 

3S2 

24 

Latgale ..... 

. 1931-32 

0.90 

I.II ! 

0.036 

141 

10 


1932-33 

1.17 

0.94 I 

0.104 

183 

*7 
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Tills increase of sales allowed the farmers of the Livonia, the Courland, and 
the Latgale districts to obtain in 1932-33 a gross return in lats greater than that 
in the previous year. The greatest increase of value occurred in the growing 
of vegetable products. The slight fall in the total gross return in the Zemgale 
district was the result mainly of a considerable fall in the gross return from dairy 
products. 

Working costs fell much more considerably than did the gross return; social 
income appreciably increased. Other expenses (labour and interest on debts) 
also fell heavily so that the return on family capital, and the farmer's income, 
increased. 

On farms in the various size groups the same tendencies can be seen in spite 
of the slight fall in the total gross return on farms having an area of 20 to 50 
hectares and of more than 50 hectares, the social income, the family capital re¬ 
turn, and the farmer's income, increased considerably as a result of the fall in 
farm expenses. 

C. — Lithuania, 

In 1932-33 the Government provided in the budget a sum of 14,400,000 litas 
to be used to maintain the price of pig-meat, a sum of 6,300,000 litas to keep 
up the price of butter, and a sum of 70,000 litas to keep up the price of wheat. 
The price of cereals was fairly easily maintained at its previous level but the 
prices of animal products fell considerably in spite of the measures taken by 
the Government. 


Prices of Agricultural Products: in Litas . 


Wheat (quintals). 

. 1931-32 

13.70 


1932-33 

14 — 

Rye (quintals).. 

...... 1931-32 

12.60 


1932-33 

12.30 

Barley (quintals). 

. 1931-32 

n.30 


1932-33 

10.40 

Oats (quintals). 

...... 1931-32 

10.20 


1932-33 

9 — 

Potatoes (quintals). 

. 1931-32 

3-75 


1932-33 

3.20 

Beef (kg live weight). 

.1931-32 

1.65 


1932-33 

0.85 

Milk (kg).' 

. 1931-32 

0.32 


1932-33 

0.25 

Pig-meat (kg. live weight). 

. 1931-32 

2.15 


1932-33 

1-45 


The fall in the prices of cattle and of animal products put the Lithuanian 
farmers, in 1932-33, in a bad position which was aggravated by the burden of 
agricultural indebtedness. Production and export of milk and dairy products 
did not increase as much as in previous years. In 1932-33 the exports of butter 
amounted to 9,930 metric tons and had a value of 42 million litas against 8,700 
tons with a value of 47 million litas, in 1931-32; cheese exports reached 790 tons 
having a value of 2 million litas against 1,136 tons with a value of 3.5 million 
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litas, in 1931-32; meat exports reached 34,910 tons against 29,660 tons in 1931-32; 
the number of exported eggs was 46 millions against 6r millions in 1931-32. How¬ 
ever, the growth of the population of the towns increased home cosnumption so 
that there was no fall in production except in the case of dairy products. 

Quantitative Gross Return . 

Cereals (quintals*.2 7^ 

- 7 ' 

Potatoes (quintals*.1071- -.2 2 01 

1 w - 5 s 

Beef (kg live T eight) .1031-12 4-— 

lyO- ^3 0 — 

Milk (kg ...is 1 — 

1 1^2-13 117 — 

Pig-meat (kg li"t v eight) .ion- ’.a S4 — 

1 3 ‘ — 

As a result of the decrease in the output and of the decline in the prices of 
milk and its products, and as a result, further, of the fall in the return on produc¬ 
tion classed under {< other branches ” the total gross return in litas was smaller 
in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. This fall in gross return was reflected in the social 
income since working costs did not fall to the same extent. Family capital re¬ 
turn, however, increased appreciably; wages were reduced by almost 50 per cent. 
The farmer’s income, which also increased, was higher relatively to the social 
income than in 1928-29. 


Value , in Lats per Hectare and as a Percentage of Social Income. 








Gross 

Return 






Size oi farms 

Breeding 

Stock, 

Milk 

1 

Pigs 

Vegetable 

Other 
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Slaughter 
Stowk, etc. f 
1 

! production ! 

branches j 

1 


5 

to 

10 

hectares .... 

IO 

54 

7 <> 

M 

hy 

312 





4 ^9 

2 5*35 

35 

3 " 67 

41 7 -* 

146 4!, 

10 

to 

20 

hectares .... 

s 

39 

54 

<>5 

58 , 

224 





5 44 

•26 53 

36.73 

44 22 

39 4 i? 1 

152 3s 

20 

to 

50 

hectares .... 

»> 

2 9 

4 - 

^2 

4 T | 

I ~h 





5 *3 

24 JQ ^ 

35-00 

44 41 

4 ° 1 7 J 

15 ° *43 
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Working 
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Labour 
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1 

1 

costs 

income 


CU&tS J 

return 

5 

to 

10 hectares .... 


69 

213 

M 

1S5 ; 

19 






| 46 . 4 s 

IOO 

4--3 , 

86.85 

8.92 

10 to 

20 

hectares .... 


77 

x 47 

8 

125 ! 

14 






5 - 2 . 3 S 

100 

1 5*44 1 

85.03 

9-53 

20 

to 

50 

hectares .... 


59 

117 

1 S 

101 ! 

8 





50-43 , 

IOO 

1 6 84 j 

1 

; 86.32 j 
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The preceding table shows the respective positions in 193-'"53 ^ arms ' m 

various size groups. 

Obviously, this table confirms what has already been said; namely, that 
the gross return and the social income per area unit are the larger the smaller 
is the farm; in other words the more general is small scale farming the denser is 
the population that can be supported. The costs of labour per ioo lats of social 
Income, and, less exactly, the working costs per ioo lats of social income are the 
same in 1932-33 in Lithuania on farms belonging to the three size groups. In 
order to produce a hundred lats of social income farms of 20 to 50 hectares had 
to obtain from arable farming a higher gross return than did farms of 5 to I O' 
hectares since they had a lower subsidiary” income from dairy” products. 

D, — Poland. 

The Government took measures to prevent a too se\ r ere fall in the price of 
agricultural products, to lower costs of agricultural production, and to facilitate 
the adjustment of agricultural production to the unfavourable conditions pro¬ 
duced by’ the crisis. It protected the home market and maintained a system 
of import duties and export bounties. Import duties on butter were increased 
from 12 zlotys 50 gross, to 200 zkfiys per quintal. Trade in butter and dairy 
products was made the subject of State regulation on 12 December 1932. Vari¬ 
ous measures were taken to facilitate the repayment of debts. Between 1931- 
1932 and 1932-33 exports of agricultural products fell in weight by ten per cent 
and in \ r alue by a fifth. This decline in export- trade exercised a depressing in¬ 
fluence on the prices of agricultural products which the State w T as trying to maintain. 

Prices of Certain Agricultural Products, in Zlotys. 

1031-3-3 1932-33 


Wheat (quintals, on the farm). 24.95 25.So 

Rye (quintals, on the farm). 22.94 16.36 

Barley (quintals, on the farm). 20.23 14.48 

Oats (quintals, on the farm) .. 20,87 T3.60 

Potatoes (quintals, on the farm). 5.05 3,63 

Beef (kg live weight, Warsaw). 0,78 0.67 

Pig-meat (kg live weight, on the farm) . . # . 0.94 0.86 

Milk (quintals, on the farm) . .. 0.21 0,17 


The only price that rose was that of wheat. The fall was particularily heavy 
in the cases of milk, rye, barley and oats. 

The output of cereals and potatoes was greater than in 1931-32 with the 
exception of the output of wheat. Rust appeared shortly before the harvest 
and it is necessary to go back ten years in order to find a wheat harvest as bad 
as that of 1932. Fodder crops did not yield a satisfactory return. 

Grass lands yielded 19.53 quintals of hay in 1931-32 and 18.31 quintals in 
I932-33-! 

Cattle and pig production was greater ixi 1932-33 than in 1931-32. Except 
in the West and on farms of xo to 15 hectares and of 15 to 30 hectares more milk 
was produced in 1932-33; the sales of cereals and of potatoes together were greater 
than in 1932-33. 
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Return on Arable Products: Quintals per Hectare 


Regions 


Wheat | Rye 


Barley 


Oats 


Potatoes 


South.19:51-}2 

1933-33 1 

East...iQp-32 

1932-33 

Centre.19:51-32, 

1932-33 ! 

West.1931-32 

1932-33 

13.07 

S.25 

10 04 

7 50 
13.66 
10.92 

15 

i 5 * 7 i 

12 02 

13 35 
8.65 

9 33 

n.85 
12 67 
12 73 
*5 75 

I3 ’ 9 ; 
14 98 

10 04 
12.19 

1456 

15-59 

14 38 
18.52 

13.50 

14-11 

8 74 
10.05 
12.54 
13 62 
14.86 
17.49 

171,10 

153.84 

127.21 

113.77 

15^.16 

131.07 

130.07 

1 45.10 

Gross Return: 

Quantities fey Hectare. 



Description 

1 

] 

Cattle 
(Kg hive 
Weight) 

Milk 

(Kg) 

Pigs 

(Kg Live 
Weight) 

Cereals 

(Quintals) 

Potatoes 

(Quintals) 

South ..19:51-32 

23 

406 

37 

3.72 

3.58 

1932-33 

25 

453 

35 

3 - 4*2 

3 - 9 ? 

East ,.. iqsi-32 

<2 

i+s 

19 

1.64 

1.9b 

1932-33 I 

0 

150 

23 

1.8} 

! 2.44 

Centre ..19:51-42 

IO 

243 

39 

3.23 

! 3.84 

1932-33 

20 

262 

50 

3.60 

4.20 

West. iq^i-^2 

21 

390 

52 

3-77 ; 

3.19 

1932-33 

29 

367 

62 

4.56 

3.85 

Farms of 2 to 5 hectares , 1931-32 

25 

547 

43 

3 5 ° 

482 

193 * 2-33 

28 

565 

45 

3-47 

5 44 

Farms of 5 to 10 hectares . 1931-32 

15 

311 

37 

3*57 

L 9 I 

1932-3 3 

24 

323 

43 

3.84 1 

4 75 

Farms of 10 to 15 hectares , 1031-32 

15 

294 

42 

3-14 

3 -iS 

1932-33 

I 19 

267 

44 

3.11 

3 31 

Farms of 15 to 30 hectares , 1931-32 

12 

220 

35 

2 99 

2 34 

1932-33 

it) 

212 

41 

2-94 

*> ■» — 

~ ~1 

Farms of 30 to 50 hectares , 1931-32 

12 

I 157 

24 

2.61 

i 1 54 

1932-33 

is 

| 17 s 

' 33 

3 -iS 

1 1 - 7 - 


The fall in the gross return in 1932-33 was due almost entirely to the decline 
in prices; the output from milch cows and from arable farming was the least satis¬ 
factory. 

The social income was lower in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 in the South, at the 
same level in the East, and higher in the Centre and in the West. The reason 
for this is that while gross return fell, working costs did not fall in the South* 
On the other hand working costs declined appreciably in the East, still more in 
the Centre, and to an even greater extent in the West, as the following figures 
show (see table on page 242). 

Family capital return and the farmer's income fell in 1932-33 in the South, 
and increased in the other three regions. 

The social income was smaller than that of 1931-32 in the case of farms in 
the first four of the size groups shown below and greater for farms in the last 
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Working Costs as Percentage of Gross Return. 



1931-32 

1932-33 

Decline 

South. .. 

34 -S 

34*7 

O.l 


29.9 

2 5-3 

— 3.6 

Centre. 

35 - 2 

28.8 

— 6.4 

West .. 

49.7 

■ 

41.4 

1 

— 8.3 


size group. The falls in working costs as a percentage of the fall in the gross 
return were as follows: 


Farms of 2 to 5 hectares. 59 % 

Farms of 5 to 10 hectares.64 % 

Farms of 10 to 15 hectares.58 % 

Farms of 15 to 30 hectares.86 % 

Farms of 30 to 50 hectares...287 % 


Family capital return increased for farms in all the size groups; the farmer’s 
income increased for farms from 10 to 15, 15 to 30, and 30 to 50 hectares. 
On farms of 2 to 5 hectares and 5 to 10 hectares the interest on debts fell very 
slightly; the remuneration of family labour fell much more than the costs of hired 
labour. On farms of 10 to 15 hectares and 15 to 30 hectares the fall in the cost 
of hired labour and interest on debts was much greater than that of the remuner¬ 
ation of family labour. Finally, on farms of 30 to 50 hectares the raising of the 
interest on debts and of taxes was less than that of the social income. 

E. — Czechoslovakia. 

For technical reasons the Accountancy Office in Prague has not given us 
figures for the composition of the gross return and of the working costs of the 
farms which it surveys; our study of this country will therefore be less complete 
than that of other countries . 

In 1932-33 the economic position of the Czechoslovak farmers was unsatis¬ 
factory in spite of assistance from the Government, from political and profes¬ 
sional organisations, and from co-operative societies The prices of agricultural 
products fell considerably with the exception of the prices of cheese, eggs, and 
pig-meat. 


Prices of Agricultural Products , in Czechoslovak Crowns 


Wheat ... 

Rye... 

Barley .. 

Oats ... 

Potatoes for human consumption 

Butter.. 

Eggs (ioo’s) . 

Beef '. 

Pig-meat. 



1931-32 

1932-33 

quintals 

148 — 

154,20 


I45./0 

99-35 

>* 

116.30 

84.50 


119.90 

78.90 

» 

34.60 

29 — 

i' 

2,158 — 

F977 — 

)i 

5S.25 

66.05 


844— 

775 — 


914— 

1,031 — 
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The difference between the level o£ the prices of agricultural products and 
that of the prices of industrial products increased, 

1931-33 1932-33 


Index for agricultural products.589 510 

Index for industrial products .857 829 


The figures for social income seem to show that the position of Czecho¬ 
slovakian farmers improved in the East and got worse in the West. Exception 
must be made for farms producing forage crops; the Eastern group of farms 
consists of only 8 farms, and on Western farms the interest on debts changed 
from 47 per cent in 1931-32 to 6 per cent in 1932-33 and this suggests that 
these farms are not really representative of the group of farms to which they 
belong. The famity capital return and farmer's income from farms in the West 
and in the East growing cereals and sugar beet are lower in 1932-33 than in 
I 93^~32. In the case of farms in the West and East which grow cereals and of 
farms on the West wilich grow sugar beet this is due to the decline in the cost 
of hired labour and of the interest on debts; in the case of farms in the East 
which grow sugar beet it is due to the very considerable rise in social income, 
costs having remained constant. 

Summing-up. 

In 1931-32 the social income on farms which kept accounts rose: 


in Estonia. to 61 ° 0 of that of 1928 

in Latvia. » 50-99 0 o » » 

in Lithuania. » 185 0 o > v 

in Poland. » 31-50 % » » 

m Czechoslovakia ... . » 4S-8S % a « 


In Lithuania bad harvests had seriously disturbed the farmers" position; 
social income had fallen very low 7 . This explains why the social income in 
1931-32 is so high relatively to that of 1928. 

From 1931-32 to 1932-33 social income fell in Estonia (where the total gross 
return fell more than did working costs, in spite of an increase in the gross 
return from cereals and pigs); in Lithuania (as a result of the fall in the prices 
of agricultural products); in Poland in the South (where the gross return fell 
while working costs remained at the same level as in 1931-32), and on farms of 
2 to 30 hectares (where working costs fell less than did the gross return); in 
Czechoslovakia in the West and on farms producing forage crops in the East. 

Social income rose in Latvia tyhere the working cost fell less than did the 
gross return); in Poland on farms in the Centre and the West and on farms of 
more than 30 hectares, for the same reasons; finally, in Czechoslovakia on sugar 
beet farms in the East. 

From this and the preceding articles it appears that in spite of their efforts 
governments everywere were hardly able to maintain in 1932-33 an equilibrium 
between the prices of agricultural products and those of industrial goods, favourable 
to the farmers. 


3. DESLAR2ES. 
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THE CANADIAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON PRICE SPREADS 

Contents: I. Introduction. — II. The problem of monopolistic organisation in Canada . — 
Growth and effect of imperfect competition on the farmer. — XII. Conclusion. 


I. — Introduction. 

On 2 February 1934 the Canadian House of Commons adopted a res¬ 
olution, containing, among other terms, the following: " That a Select Spec¬ 
ial Committee of eleven members of the House be appointed to inquire into 
and investigate the causes of the large spread between the prices received for 
commodities by the producer thereof, and the price paid by the consumers 
therefor; and the system of distribution in farm and other natural products, 
as well as manufactured products and... to inquire into and investigate:— 

“ the effect of mass buying by department and chain store organizations 
upon the regular retail trade of the country, as well as upon the business of 
manufacturers and producers... 

the relation between the flour milling industry and the bakeries of 
the country... 

rt ' the methods and system prevailing in the marketing of livestock and 
animal products for domestic consumption and export, and the extent to which 
the present system affords or restricts opportunity for fair returns to pro¬ 
ducers A 

The Committee was given extensive powers to call witnesses, examine 
documents and records and to make investigations on its own behalf. 

On 9 April 1933 the Commission (the Committee had in the meantime 
become a Royal Commission) submitted its report (1), 10 members signing—3 
with reservations—"whilst one member made a separate minority report. 

The Report is of even wider interest than its limitation to Canadian prob¬ 
lems suggests; for it deals with one of the most important aspects of the 
relation between industry and agriculture, namely, the exercise of monopol¬ 
istic influences by industry both in buying the products of farmers and in 
selling to them the products of industry. The world agricultural crisis has 
been marked, in the legislative field, by an attempt to organise the marketing 
of agricultural products in such a way as to lessen the disability of the farmer 
in facing, single-handed and individualistically, the monopolistic tendencies of 
modem history. The late stages of industrial capitalism reached before the 
great war saw the endeavour of labour to overcome similar disabilities through 
collective organisation—trade unions, labour guilds, etc. Agriculture, indeed 
was slow to follow. The world depression however was characterised—in 
almost all countries—by a far greater fall in agricultural prices than in 
industrial prices and in the cost of living; in consequence, farmers the world 


(i) Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Ottawa 1935. 
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over tended to be particularly bard bit. Trends in industrial policy were not 
conducive to a remedy of tbe farmers’ situation through reduction of industrial 
prices. In consequence, endeavours of all kinds were made to oppose to 
relatively inflexible industrial prices correspondingly inflexible agricultural prices. 
The means adopted varied according to the character of the country and 
products, tariffs, regulation of imports and collective marketing being the 
more important. Most of the measures involving compulsory marketing organ¬ 
isations were evolved at fairly late stages of the depression—in Great Britain 
in 1932, in the United States in 1933. In Canada, the divergence between 
agricultural and other prices was particularly great. Whereas the general 
index, based on 1926, had fallen to 67 in 1932, in the case of farm products 
the index had fallen to 48. Only in 1934 however was the Natural Products 
Marketing Act, designed to facilitate collective bargaining on the part of farmers, 
passed. Under this Act marketing schemes w T ere evolved in almost all branches 
of Canadian agriculture, though not in wheat, which was affected by other 
measures. It should be noted that with the principal exception of wheat by 
far the greater part of Canadian agricultural produce is consumed in Canada, 
as follows:— 


Wheat. 

Dairy products . . . 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Cattle fBeef and Veal) 
H °g s . 


Fruit: 

Apples . . 
Peaches 
Strawberries 
Vegetables: 

Potatoes . 
Turnips. . 
Sugar-beets 


Domestic consumption 
as percentage 
of production m 1933 

35 9 
95 4 

* - 9 3-5 

* - 3 T -4 

* . 95 *o 

. . 90 8 

99*1 


3 1 0 
100.0 

99-3 

96.0 
97 3 
96.9 


Thus, apart from the problem of w r heat, Canadian farmers must be 
particularly interested in the domestic organisation of the agricultural market, 
and a thorough investigation of this question can evidently be of interest 
to farmers in other countries in which the domestic market is of outstanding 
importance. Though few countries indeed have reached the advanced stage 
of industrial organisation to be found in North America, the Canadian Report 
can be of interest to most countries, in that it indicates essentially modem 
tendencies which can conceivably operate elsewhere but which, in order to be 
beneficial, must be foreseen and controlled to sqjne degree in advance. 

In its detail the Report deals with a variety of subjects, of direct, indirect 
and remote interest to agriculture. It is divided into nine chapters, the first 
three of which deal with the character of monopoly in general and as it mani¬ 
fests itself in Canada; the fourth with nine industries, six of which are 
consequence to farmers and which depend on the farmer either as a supplier 4 
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of produce or as a buyer of industrial goods; the fifth with labour and wages; 
the sixth with “the primary producer; the seventh and eighth with distribution 
and the consumer and the last with the problems of State control and with 
recommendations. 

II, — The Problem of Monopolistic Organisation in Canada. 

The dominant form of industrial and commercial organisation of Canada 
today can be regarded neither as perfectly competitive nor as completely mono¬ 
polistic, but rather as the intermediate form known as imperfect competition. ” 
This condition, which is more characteristic of our present economy than 
complete monopoly, exists when the output of any one producei or purchaser 
is a significant proportion of the total supply marketed, that is, when one pro¬ 
ducer may affect the price by withholding his supply. ” In the view of the 
Majority of the Commission, certain consequences result: " Price no longer 
automatically adjusts itself to supply and demand.... the dominant producers 
fix the price they deem most profitable and attempt to adjust their production 
to sales at that determined price.....” " Where imperfect competition prevails, a 
definite market price is not determined by supply and demand; price may be 
set anywhere within the limits of a zone of indeterminateness.... in accord¬ 
ance with the relative bargaining power of the parties concerned. ” “ Unfair 

competitive practices develop.... there is.... a strong disinclination to enter into 
any serious price competition because there is a strong sentiment against spoil¬ 
ing the market. But there is, at the same time, a strong urge to increase 
sales so as to make some use of idle plant, and reduce the heavy overhead costs 
typical of modern industry. This urge to increase sales without serious price 
reduction is often the explanation of the intensified competition which breeds 

unethical practices.” " The bargaining advantage of strong organized groups 

may lead to the exploitation of the weak and unorganized.... In an effort to 
avoid such exploitation, workers have organized trade unions and governments 
have enacted minimum wages laws. But there are groups of self-employed 
primary and small secondary producers who remain subject to such exploitation, 
all these circumstances unbalance modern economic society in the sense 
that not all of its parts adjust themselves at the same speed or in the same 
degree to any influence that makes itself felt at one point. Necessary read¬ 
justments are therefore concentrated on the flexible sections of our economy 
where their effect is intensified by the rigidity in other sections. ” An illus- 
-.ration is offered by the indices* of prices and production in the agricultural 
Implements industry and in agriculture, as shown in the table opposite. In the 
.ormer case, prices hardly fall as a result of the monopolistic organisation of 
:he industry. In consequence production falls by 86.4 per cent. In the latter 
-ase, prices fall by nearly 50 per cent, whilst production actually increases. 

' ^be effect of monopolistic organisation in industry on the primary producer 
■s brought out by the investigations of the Commission into the meat packing, 
ruit and vegetable canning, tobacco, agricultural implements and fertilizer 
ndustries. 
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Year 

Agricultural Implements 

Agriculture 

Prices 

Production 

Prices , 

Production 

1929 .! 

100.0 

100.0 

IOO.0 

100.0 

1930 .. 

98.S 

72.8 

Si 6 

101.9 

1931 ..| 

gs.s 

19.2 

55.9 

97.9 

193 ^. ; 

97-3 1 

9.0 1 

| 48.O 

1 II 3 -I 

1933 . 

93-6 

13.6 

50.6 

104.0 


The meat packing industry is one of the largest Canadian industries. 
Indeed measured by the gross value of output it was the third largest industry 
in 1932 but measured by the value of materials used it was actually the first 
Canadian industry. It can easily be seen therefore that it is an industry of 
vital importance to the farmer in general and the livestock producer in part¬ 
icular. This industry, which works under conditions of large scale production, 
is dominated by two concerns which together accounted in 1933 for 85 per cent, 
of the total production. During the years of depression the industry was able 
to maintain its profits despite a tremendous decrease in the value of its output. 
In spite of a decline in the value of production amounting to 50.9 per cent, 
between 1929 and 1933—a larger decline than in the value of production of 
industry as a whole—the value added by manufacture declined only by 24.5 
per cent. The cost of materials, roughly corresponding to the sum paid the 
livestock producer, declined however by 56.S per cent. This situation is differ¬ 
ent from that in industry as a whole, for there the value of production declined 
by 47.2 per cent, and the value added declined by 41.4 per cent.—in other 
words, a far greater proportion of the decline in the value of production was 
due to the decline in the value added, or in returns to industry, and less to the 
decline in the returns to the primary producer. In the meat packing industry 
in 1929 “ for every dollar's worth of meat sold 81.7 cents w r ent to the suppliers of 
materials; in 1933 however, although the consumer's dollar purchased approxim¬ 
ately 80 per cent, more meat than in 1929 out of each dollar the producer 
received only 76.3 cents and the packer 23.7 cents. " 4 ' 

In the view of the Commission, this specially privileged position of the meat 
packing industry has a direct relation to the monopolistic character of the 
structure of the industry. <e The dominant position of the two large companies.... 
has undoubtedly secured for them some measure of control over both livestock 
prices and selling prices for their product. ” 

The result of the economic depression on the livestock producer undoubt¬ 
edly tended to be accentuated bv his relatively weak bargaining position with 
the buyer of his product. The power exercised by the two leading meat packing 
companies reflects itself in the organisation of marketing in the crisis years. Before 
the concentration of the industry in a few hands, livestock was largely disposed 
of in public stock yards, set up by the Departments of Agriculture, in which 
sellers and buyers, of which there were sufficient numbers to make the market 
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z 3^21 v competitive, met'together, a t competitive market price, reflecting the prevail- 
him* conditions^ of supply and, demand, resulting. In recent years, this situ- 
rtiun has completely changed.... livestock purchasing.... is concentrated, with a 
result, as our evidence shows, of lack of price'' competition among packer-buyers. 
From evidence given ter the Commission it appeared that the large buyers often 
arranged amongst themselves, before the opening of the market, the prices they 
would offer, and other evidence revealed that once a buyer had made an offer, 
either on the ranch or in the stock yards, other buyers would not go above this. 
These circumstances have naturally led to a weakening of the attraction of the 
stock yard to the livestock producer, and have made it easier for the packing 
companies to develop a system of direct deliveries, which places in their hands 
even greater possibilities of control of the price paid to the producer. Under 
this system stock is transported directly from the ranch to the packing plant, 
where it is weighed and graded by the packer himself. The open market tends 
thus to disappear. The producer, in effect delivers his live stock to the packer 
and trusts that he wall be treated fairly, as to weight, grade and price. “ In these 
circumstances, it is not difficult to see who is in the strong and who in the weak 
position. The packers pay, indeed, the market price. But since they themselves 
do not seriously compete on the open market, and since they are increasingly 
obtaining supplies by direct shipment, it is clear that the “ market price M is 
itself largely fictitious. <£ These direct shipments therefore, have the effect 
of breaking down the price upon the public stock yards, and when this price has 
been so broken down to a satisfactory level to the packer, then he secures his 
necessary supply. Not unnaturally it follows that on a slow or draggy market, 
prices are easily depressed. ” 

The growers of fruits and vegetables, who form an important part of the 
agricultural population in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, appear to be 
at a similar disadvantage as the live stock producers in their dealing with the 
buyers. This industry is again dominated by a small number of large concerns, 
whose policy and methods do not work favourably to the producers. The 
amount paid by the industry to the growers is only a relatively small proportion 
of the sales value of the canned goods. The grower's share of prices received 
from the largest canning company during 1933 averaged, for eight products, 
18 per cent. From 1929 to 1933 the percentage of the selling price of canned 
tomatoes—the most important of the canned goods—going to the grower varied 
each year as follows. 

1929 •*.i 9-4 1932.17.9 

1 930 ..24.5 1933.16.S 

1931 ..23.3 

The largest elements in the canner’s costs include the cans themselves, 
which averaged in these years between 22 and nearly 29 per cent, of the total 
cost, and labour. Fixed or overhead costs are particularly high, reflecting the 
unsound financial structure of the industry which is “ characterised by over¬ 
expansion resulting in surplus capacity, an illusory capitalization of companies, 
a fierce struggle on the part of the largest companies to maintain and increase 
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their f^psition at the expense of the smaller, and an equallySyrtense effort on 
the part of these smaller companies to survive in the face of this struggle. " 
It is noted in the Report that in 1933, the year in which th£ lowest price 
was paid for tomatoes, the largest company gave a bonus to holders of Second 
Preferred Stock the major portion of which was owned or controlled by the 
officers and directors of the company. ” Further in each of these years, as a 
result of the intensified competition quoted, the average selling price of canned 
tomatoes was below cost, indeed, strikingly so. “ The sale of tomatoes constant¬ 
ly below 7 cost has not only had a demoralizing effect throughout the trade in 
general but has helped to depress prices to the producer. ” 


- Average selling Average 

price of i doz. cost of i doz. 
cans tomatoes cans tomatoes 
$ $ 

1929 . 1 - 3*2 T -353 

1930 .**...1.175 1.285 

1931 . .Si 1.184 

1932 .84 x.217 

1933 .84 *'*89 


The superior influence of the large industry company over the primary pro¬ 
ducer is evidenced by the way in wdiich dealings are carried out. The selling 
transaction is generally governed by a written contract wdiich among other 
things deals with “ the acreage to be planted, the supply of suitable seed, the 
report of crop conditions, the maximum quantities of produce per acre that 
is to be accepted, the quality of produce, penalties for lack of quality, the dates 
for beginning and ending delivery, limitation of deliveries, price to be paid for 
the produce and the terms of payment. ” The grower has very little to say 
in the preparation of the contract which is a document.... "drawn up primarily 
for the protection and in the interests of the canning company. ” " The grower 

appears in general to be dissatisfied with the contract. " “ It is contended on 

behalf of the growers that the contract is all in favour of the company; that 
under it the growler w r as bound to deliver, but that the canner may escape its 
terms, and either not accept amounts stipulated or vary them according to his 
interests. No provision is made for arbitration and the canner is the sole judge 
as to quality, delivery time, and conditions permitting limitation of deliveries. 
There was the further contention that whatever the form of contract may be, 
the grower’s financial position is such that he is often obliged to accept it, even 
at prices below production costs. ” Recently, clauses have also been inserted 
in these contracts prohibiting growers from supplying other than, the contract¬ 
ing canning companies. Very often, in consequence, the grower is left with 
large quantities of produce on hand at the end of the season, which the large 
canning firm does not want and which the grower is prohibited from selling 
unless he can afford to lose his ldrgest customer. 

Another illustration of the weakness of the farmer is provided by the prac¬ 
tice of £< dockage ” by the canner for damaged goods, or goods not reaching the 
stipulated quality or weight. " Dockage ” is a reduction from the delivered 
weight to compensate for goods not up to standard. In this regard the canners 
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z re accused by growers of using this practice unfairly. The Commission how¬ 
ever was “ unable... to come to any conclusion as to whether dockages generally 
have been excessive or unfair.... ” Nevertheless disputes between growers and 
canners in this question were frequent, and in consequence both are reported to 
have been satisfied when in 1934 inspectors of the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture were stationed at canning factories to check each delivery of tomatoes 
for quality, grading and weight. 

In its conclusions on this industry the Commission recommended' that the 
machinery of the Natural Products Marketing Act should be utilized “ for the 
jmrpose of concluding an arrangement that will ensure for the grower a more 
reasonable price for his product than he now receives. Under the Act a number 
of marketing schemes affecting the wide range of vegetables and fruits were set 
up in the various Provinces in which they are important. 

A third example of the power of the large industrial concern over the unor¬ 
ganised farmer is that of the tobacco industry. Once again in the words of the 
Report: “ Possibly the clearest example of exploitation of the primary producer 
that came before us was that provided by the relationship between the tobacco 
manufacturers... and the tobacco grower during the period preceding 1934. This 
example also provides an excellent instance of the degree to which a monopol¬ 
istic buyer can disturb the ordinary workings of economic law in the fixation of 
prices. ” In this industry one company accounts for 70 per cent, of the produc¬ 
tion and ,c has been in a position to manipulate raw material costs and to sell 
its product in a sheltered market at prices showing little variation from year to 
year. ” The profits of the largest company during the depression years were 
large, dividends alone in these years amounting to $26.9 million, in an industry 
the total annual value of the production of which amounted to (less excise duties) 
837 million in 1933. " In contrast, the growers, dealers, a majority of the manu¬ 

factures, the wholesaler and the retailer have been faced with meagre profits, 
or in some cases, absolute losses. ” Previous to 1930, high tobacco prices had 
Stimulated a large increase in production, which proved in the following years to 
be the “ basic cause of distress among producers. ” In 1930 the price reached its 
highest level of 32 cents, which resulted in X93X in an increase in the planned area 
from 17,000 to 27,000 acres, production increasing from 12.4 to 24.5 million pounds. 
The situation in 1931 and 1932 is described in the Report as follows. " On the side 
of the producer there was lack of adequate information as to general market con¬ 
ditions and crop values, inability to adjust output to demand and lack of effective 
marketing organisation. In turn the manufacurer used the power that comes 
from monopolistic control to limit domestic competition, and high protective 
tariffs restricted the competition of manufactured goods from abroad. The 
combination of weakness on the part of the grower and power on the part of the 
buyer made it possible, if not easy, for the (largest company) to force prices to 
the lowest point in the * zone of indeterminateness * to the consequent distress 
of the producer. " 

The largest company began its buying operations in October X931 with a 
maximum price of 30 cents the buyers being instructed to reach an average of 
22 to 23 cents. In view of the large production the head offices of the company 
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in New York held the opinion that prices should be about 25 per cent, below 
those of 1930, However, “ a new company official was sent from Montreal to 
take charge of buying operations and as a result of his tactics, prices were driven 
ruthlessly down and both buyers and producers were demoralized. The final 
result of buying operations was that the crop w T as purchased at an average price 
of about 21 cents, as compared with 32 cents in 1930. 

An examination of the crop inspection books of this Company clearly 
shows that deliberate advantage was taken of conditions to break the market. 
After the first week, the prices bore little relation to relative quality on the basis 
of the 30 cent top. Crops valued at 25 cents on that basis were bought for 5 to 
18 cents. This was in sharp contrast to the buying policy in previous years, and 
was made possible by the fact that the growers w r ere completely at the mercy 
of the buyers. ” 

In the hope apparently of recuperating their losses of 1931 the growers once 
more expanded their production, and the crop increased by 12.7 per cent. In the 
view of the Commission it was “ quite apparent that advantage was again taken 
of conditions surrounding the marketing of the crop unduly to depress the price. 
Apprehension and subsequent panic was caused amongst the growers by, first, 
unnecessary delaying the opening of the market and later, by deliberately slow¬ 
ing down buying operations. ” In fact, the Report notes that the largest com¬ 
pany delayed the opening of the market by three weeks compared with the previ¬ 
ous y’ear though the crop matured two weeks earlier. In 1931 the company had 
made 87 per cent, of its total purchases in the first two weeks. In 1932 it made 
only 53 per cent, of its purchases in the corresponding period; “ we are forced to 
the conclusion that the deliberate motive was to increase the anxiety of the 
growers. By so doing, the growers would be in a submissive frame of mind 
which would facilitate the forcing of prices to the lowest possible level/’ Prices 
for this season averaged 20 per cent, below those of 1931. 

In 1933 marketing was even slower, only 60 per cent, of the crop being sold 
after six weeks. The Ontario Government however gave financial assistance to 
the operations for packing and prices actually improved, also in part as a result 
of prospects of a shorter crop in the following season. “ The panic conditions 
of the two previous years were absent from the 1933 markets. This was due to 
the strongly organized position of the growers backed by’ the financial support 
of the provincial government. In other words the relatively’ stronger position 
of the growers prevented the buyers from exploiting them. ” 

In 1934 general conditions contributed in improving the position of the 
tobacco grower, including a general economic improvement in Canada and a 
rise in tobacco prices in the United States. But “ it is due also to the adoption 
of a price agreement between grower and manufacturer following upon the in¬ 
auguration of a tobacco marketing scheme under the provisions of the Natural 
Products Marketing Act. ” 

We have already’ referred to the price of the semi-monopolistic agricultural 
implements industry’ and its effect on the output of implements and, consequently, 
on the farmer. A last example of the disadvantage of the farmer with which 
the Report deals is provided by the fertilizer industry". This industry* though, 
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K Dj “/•’r- 1 - of tlie mtcure of its produce and of its price policy, capable of 
oddng -:--v influence on the farmer out of proportion to its size. This is again 
r.hhlv concentrated industry, three firms representing 71 per cent, of the 

euratal invested in the industry. 

Danners in Quebec and in the eastern part of the province of Ontario obtain 
their fertilizer at lower rates than farmers in the western part of Ontario. The 
difference in prices reflects the differences in price policies pursued by the fertilizer 
companies supplying those areas. In Quebec and Eastern Ontario the system is 
to charge the farmer on an f. o. b. basis, so that prices actually vary according 
to the distance from the plant. In Western Ontario an association of fertilizer 
manufacturers, which controls the market in this area, quotes onty prices on de¬ 
livery to the farm, which do not differ for farmers at different distances from 
the plant, The discrimination in this case is clear, as farmers near one of 
the fertilizer plants have to pay the same price as purchasers far away. This 
policy is, in the eye of the Commission, disadvantageous to the agricultural econ¬ 
omy. ft A system of prices f. o. b. plant would thus mean that certain terri¬ 
tories would be the economical market for each plant. Under the system of 
identical delivered prices, each fertilizer plant is free to seek business anywhere 
in that section of the Province in which the prices are controlled by the Associ¬ 
ation. That the prices, under such a policy, tend to be higher than they would 
have been under competitive conditions is clear from a comparison of Ontario 
prices with those in Quebec, where prices are quoted on an f. o. b. basis. ” 

“ The system of delivered prices... means that the purchaser is compelled 
to buy with each unit of the commodity a fixed amount of often imaginary 
transportation. ” The system also facilitates local price discrimination. “ The 
purpose of such a discriminatory policy is generally to undercut a local producer 
in his own market and thus put him out of business or force him into a price 
agreeement. ” 

III. — Conclusion. 

Thus the Report of the Royal Canadian Commission on Price Spreads pro¬ 
vides many excellent examples, which we have amply quoted, of the extent to 
which the modern large scale monopolistic industrial organisation can exert 
undue influence over the relatively unorganised farmer, and of some of the me¬ 
thods with which this influence is exerted. One remedy lies in the organisation of 
the farmer, which has, as we have noted, already been adopted in Canada, (r) 
The Report indeed provides much evidence in support of those who argue that 
the chief function of marketing schemes as these have developed in recent years 
is not the exploitation of the consumer by the farmer but the defence of the 
farmer against the large scale buyer of his produce which will enable the restor¬ 
ation of conditions more approaching those of true competition; and to establish 


{1} It may however be recalled that the Natural Products Marketing Act has recently been 
declared unconstitutional on appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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true competition to day, not laissez-faire but well thought out State action is 
called for. The ultimate recommendation of the major! t3 T of the Commission was 
“ not only the most complete maintenance or restoration of competition, where 
that is possible but also gradual, progressive and effective regulation in that 
growing field of business enterprise ■where monopoly or imperfect competition 
will continue inevitably to develop, and, if unregulated, will continue to exploit 
the primary producer, the wage earner, and the consumer in the shameful ways 
so often disclosed by the evidence before us... ” The report undoubtedly de¬ 
serves being read in detail by all who are interested in the economic problems 
of agriculture. 

A. Emanuel. 
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Foreword. 

In October 1936 the Institute was invited by the Mixed Committee on Nu¬ 
trition at Geneva to collect and analyse material referring to the margin between 
the prices received by the farmers and those paid by the consumer of more im¬ 
portant staple foodstuffs. The Institute commenced this enquiry in January 
1937 and the Report (2), which is being published in autumn 1937, contains 
summaries of important studies on this subject undertaken at various times in 
many countries. In the report these studies are preceded by an attempt to 
analyse the nature and size of the margin, the trends thereof, and the possi¬ 
bilities of reducing consumers’ prices by action tending to reduce the margin. 
Since the Report may have a wide interest not only to those interested in the 
problem of nutrition but also to all interested in agricultural economics it is 
thought that the following adaptation of the first part may have a special inter¬ 
est for readers of this bulletin. 

I. — Introduction. 

Even a casual glance at the studies in the first part of the Report is sufficient 
to reveal that, despite the importance of the subject and the interest which it 
constantly arouses, very few settled conclusions or principles have as yet been 
elaborated. However, the placing of the results of many studies made in differ¬ 
ent countries side by side may enable some contribution to be made to this end. 
The studies show indeed a great diversity as to the period to which they refer, 


(1) In this article, as in the Report itself, the terms “ distribution ”, “ distribution costs, or 
margins ” refer in general to all those processes and the costs thereof, through which a given commod¬ 
ity passes on its way from primary producer to consumer. £< Distribution ” includes therefore not 
only transport and selling but also the various forms of processing. In a few cases the terms are 
used in a more restricted sense, excluding processing. It should however always be clear from the 
text in which sense the terms are adopted. 

(a) ** Investigations into the Margin Between Producer’s and Consumer’s Prices of Certain 
Foodstuffs 
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the. scope, the method of approach, the commodities treated, the degree to which 
analytical or statistical treatment prevails, as well as to the greater or less degree 
- f detail. It is therefore evidently impossible to use them to provide direct 
comparison or contrasts between the different countries. Indeed, direct inter¬ 
national comparisons cannot be expected to yield very fruitful results capable, for 
example, of direct application for the purpose of lowering distribution costs. 
In each country distribution takes its own particular form. The variations in 
the distances goods are transported, in transport rates, in the type and cost of 
labour employed, in the degree of preparation of the goods before they reach the 
consumer—to mention only a few characteristic differences—are so large as to 
preclude any direct comparison of value. What is possible however on the basis 
of an international survey of the type made in the Report is the pooling of common 
principles and the examination of diversities from which it may be possible to 
obtain a better general understanding of the nature and importance of distri¬ 
bution costs than from a study of the narrower field of a single country. It is 
therefore here attempted, on the basis of a perusal of the studies in the Report, 
to bring out certain general principles relating to the “ distributive margin/’ 
reflecting the experience of many countries, which tend to be inherent in the 
modern systems of the distribution of consumption goods—or more particu¬ 
larly, of foodstuffs. The sections below deal firstly with the normal structure 
of distribution costs, secondly, with the question of the degree to which, and 
the reasons for which such costs may be excessive, and thirdly, the possibilities 
of reducing them, and thereby, to some degree, the price of foodstuffs to the 
consumer. 


II. — The normal structure of distribution costs. 

Whatever the method of the organisation of the distribution of goods from 
the primary producer to the consumer, the process of distribution necessarily 
involves certain costs which, like the costs of production, must in the long run 
be met by the consumer. The goods must be collected at the farm, transported 
and delivered to a selling establishment, and sold. These represent the min¬ 
imum processes necessary in the distribution of goods from rural to urban areas. 
Many goods however require preparation or processing of a more or less compli¬ 
cated kind, as, for example, grain for bread, milk for butter and cheese, the meat 
carcase for the consumer’s joint. In most cases, must be added to these primary 
distribution costs a normal proportion of waste, due to deterioration in transport 
or normal perishability and loss of freshness, as for example, in the case of veget¬ 
ables and some fruits, poultry and eggs, and dairy produce and meat. 

Different methods of the organisation of distribution bring in further sets 
of costs, not, of course, necessarily additional since the particular method of 
organisation may actually be a means of reducing the totality of distribution 
costs to a minimum. In the world today there are many forms of organisation, 
but broadly one may distinguish three main forms, namely the method of open 
marketing, in which goods pass through the hands of whole chains of independent 
trades, the co-operative form and the large scale private distributing organisation 
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which is responsible for the whole process of distribution from the farm—which 
it may even control—to the consumer. Across these main forms may cut 
numerous other types which have at the various stages of the process some¬ 
thing in common with all three. The first type is the commonest of all three, and 
here again there are many variations, the number of intermediary- agents and 
markets within the same countries, between countries and among the different 
commodities diverging considerably-. The co-operative form may- be represented 
by- a single co-operative organisation which engages in the whole process of distri¬ 
bution, or by- co-operative organisation on the part of the consumers. No form 
necessarily- excludes competition nor, on the other hand, monopoly- or monopol¬ 
istic influences at some stage of the distributive process. Without at the moment 
going into the question of the efficiency- of the various types of organisation, it 
is clear that the structure of distribution costs will vary- very- much w ith the type 
of organisation which prevails. Where goods pass the hands of several inter¬ 
mediaries various costs will be incurred which are absent in a unitary- form of 
distribution. 

In times of agricultural depression, marked by- severe declines in the prices 
of agricultural products, complaints invariably- arise both from the side of the 
producer and that of the consumer, that the prices of foodstuffs to the consumers 
fail to reflect the changes in the prices paid to the farmer. Both farmer and 
consumer lay- the blame at the distributor's door and proclaim the necessity for 
the elimination of the “ middleman Without examining here the justifi¬ 
cation of the complaint, which rests evidently- more on the assumption that the 
organisation of distribution is inefficient than on its being unnecessary, it is appro¬ 
priate here to note that, in the light of the foregoing, consumers' prices cannot 
automatically- and to the same degree follow producers' or farm prices. Producers' 
prices and the costs of distribution may- be, and very- often are, completely in¬ 
dependent of each other. Consumers' prices over the long period reflect both pro¬ 
ducers' prices and distribution costs. In consequence the higher the proportion 
of the distribution costs in total costs, the less can consumers' prices reflect farm 
prices. Thus if distribution costs represent 50 per cent, of the consumers’ price 
a fall in farm prices of 20 per cent, would result—assuming no change in distri¬ 
bution costs—in a fall in consumers' prices of only- 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, if distribution costs represented only- 10 per cent, of the producers' price 
the consumers' price would fall by- iS per cent. In actual practice however only 
a part of distribution costs remains fixed for a long period; this applies particu¬ 
larly- to rents, interest, rates, taxes, freights, and the like. A further part will 
tend to vary- with changes in the quantity- of produce dealt with as well as with 
progress in method or in the nature of the service rendered to the consumer. In 
consequence, quite apart from the question of middleman’s profits, a fall in the 
producers' price will not be followed by an equal absolute fall in the consumers' 
price, but more probably a lesser fall—though a greater fall cannot be excluded. 
Over a short period, further, consumers' prices reflect the prevailing conditions 
of supply and demand and are quite independent of both production and distri¬ 
bution costs. There is thus no rule of thumb method to determine whether 
consumption prices respond adequately to the primary producers' prices. A 
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Proper mdgemeiU in this respect always requires a detailed investigation into 
rue flexibility of the various distribution costs, a task which—as the study of 
tsi,'* Report would show—is none too easy. 

A fact which emerges from all the studies in the Report is that distribution 
costs represent a substantial proportion of the final consumption price of food¬ 
stuffs. In the United States they represented 58 per cent, in 1935; in 1932, 
at the depth of the depression, they reached 67 per cent. In Germany in 1930-31 
total processing and distribution costs (calculated however on a different basis) 
represented 40 per cent, of the value of retail trade in the principal foodstuffs. 
Though similar figures cannot be quoted for the other countries it is evident 
from the study of particular commodities that the proportion is generally high. 
Thus, in Canada, in 1933, the margin between -wheat and bread prices repre¬ 
sented 82 per cent, of the price of bread. In the United Kingdom, as far back 
as 1925, nearly 60 per cent, of the price of bread was formed by the expenses 
other than the costs of flour. In France in 1932 the farm to retail spread 
on meat could be estimated at nearly 50 per cent, of the retail prices. Even 
the spread on commodities such as vegetables, which do not require processing, 
appears to be strikingly high. Thus, in Germany in 1930-31, of the total retail, 
value, about 51 per cent, was accounted for by the intermediate costs. In the 
cases of eggs and fruit 40 per cent, of the retail value was made up by inter¬ 
mediate costs. In the United States where, as may be noted above, the proportion 
of intermediate costs are on .the average much higher, the spread stood in 1935 
at about So per cent, in the cases of commodities such as cabbage, carrots and 
celery, and often at about 70 per cent, in other cases of fresh vegetables. The 
reason for these high proportions of intermediate costs in the case of these un¬ 
processed goods appears to lie in the fact that owing to their relatively low 7 abso¬ 
lute value it is necessary for traders and dealers to obtain high margins of gross 
profit in order to make any gain whatsoever. Thus in the United Kingdom 
the percentage gross profit on vegetables reached in high class stores a figure 
as high as 331 per cent, in one case. Even in lower class shops the percentage in 
the case of the some commodity reached 187 per cent. Further, in the case of 
vegetables a high margin appears inevitable in order to cover losses on waste 
goods which have lost their freshness and have become unsaleable. 

Distribution costs are not only high but appear, over the long period, to be 
increasing. In general, compared with before the war, distributive margins^e 2 ^’ 
higher not only absolutely—an absolute increase can hardly be a mrfffeFofsLir- 
prise in view of the general increase in values compared with bk-uc me war— 
but relatively to production costs. In other words, distrib 11 tkm costs represent 
a higher proportion of the final consumers' price. From the studies in the Report 
this is best borne out statistically in the case of the United States. In 1913 and 
1914 the margin between the value at the farm and the retail value of 58 foods 
represented 47 per cent, of the retail value. The proportion was at its lowest 
at 1917, when it reached 40 per cent. Since then it has fluctuated but after 
1929 it never fell below 50 per cent., reaching, as was previously noted, the high 
point of 67 per cent, in 1932. The same phenomenon is shown in regard to the ** 
individual commodities. Thus, in the case of beef, the proportion rose from 36 
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per cent, in 1930, to 63 per cent, in 1932-34, falling only in 1935 to 55 per cent* 
The increase in the case of pork products was even greater, the figures for the 
same years being 20, 27, 36, 58 (in 1932) and 41. Between 1913 and 1935 the 
proportion in dairy products rose from 45 to 55 per cent.; in white bread from 
77 to S3 per cent.; in potatoes from 41 to 58 per cent. 

Figures for the other countries, though not so complete, indicate the same 
tendency. In France whereas the farm price of meat increased between 1912- 
1914 and 1932 by 275 per cent, the retail price increased by 455 per cent. 
In Berlin the price of bread increased between 1913 and the first half of 1929 
from 28.5 pfennigs per kilogramme to 40.8 pfennigs, an increase of about 43 per 
cent, whilst the cost of grain only increased from 14.3 to 18.5 pfennigs or about 
30 per cent. In Canada between 1926 and 1933 the wheat-bread spread increas¬ 
ed from 67 to 82 per cent, of the bread price. This tendency towards a relative 
increase in distributive margins w T as indeed in part responsible for many of the 
enquiries in the post-war years into food prices. 

From some of the studies it is possible to gain an idea of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the various costs incurred in the different stages of distribution in the 
various countries, as well as the changes and tendencies therein. The expenses 
in the production of bread may roughly be divided into four classes—the cost 
of flour, the cost of secondary ingredients, bakery costs, (including profits), and 
distributive charges proper. In the United Kingdom in 1923 the cost of flour 
represented about 63 per cent, of the total costs, the other ingredients 5 per cent., 
baking costs 15 per cent., and the distributive costs about 17 per cent. As the 
table given in the survey of the Linlithgow Committee's report shows, compared 
'with before the war important changes had occurred, particularly the increase 
in distributive costs proper, which in 1914 had represented only about 11 per 
cent. (1). 

In Germany in 1929, the cost of flour represented 57 per cent, of the price 
of bread of the small Berlin baker, total manufacturing costs 19 per cent., and 
distributive charges proper 113 per cent. In the United States in 1935-36 the 
bakers' margin appeared to be much higher representing 71 per cent, of the retail 
price. Before the agricultural crisis it represented 66 per cent., but, going still 
further back, in 1919-20 it represented only about 44 per cent. In all countries 
the wheat-flour spread is much less than the flour-bread spread. 

Turning to meat, a table in the section of the Report on France indicates 
that the wholesale-retail price margin is much larger than the farm-whole- 


(1) It may here he noted that though these figures refer to a period many years back they have 
not lost their general value. In November 1925 the Food Council set up in the United Kingdom 
in that year recommended a scale of bread prices in relation to hour prices, which was slightly mo¬ 
dified in 1930 and 1932. The original scale allowed a price of bread of 9 d. per loaf wnen flour prices 
were above 40 s, per sack and less than 44 s. In the Ifinlithgow Committee’s example above, the price 
of bread averaged 8.95 d. and that of flour 429. 1 d . In 1932 the revised scale, necessitated by 
changes such as the decline in consultation, the increase in paper-wrapped bread, etc. showed a 
price of 9 d. per loaf when flour was above 30 s. and not exceeding 43 s. 
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sale margin. Thus in 1932, the price at the farm was estimated at 5.74 francs 
per kg., the wholesale price 6.95 francs and the retail price 11.27, the two spreads 
representing respectively 11 and 39 per cent, of the retail price. This is also 
indicated by the example given of the spread on beef in England; in this case 
the retailer's gross profit represented somewhat more than one fifth of the 
farmer’s net return, whilst the total margin from farmer to wholesale butcher, 
which included also the value of the hide and offals, represented only some¬ 
what over one tenth. Again, the figures given in the study of the margins in 
the \-egetable trade in Holland indicate that, here too, the greater part of the 
distribution costs are incurred at the retail end. Milk indeed appears to be the 
most important exception to this rule, for the main charges incurred during its 
journey from producer to consumer are incurred before the retail stage, namely, in 
sterilising and bottling, functions usually performed by the wholesale distri¬ 
butors. 

Individual items in the costs sheet naturally vary very considerably, not 
only as between different countries, but even in the same locality of a given 
town. In some bakeries, for example, modern machinery is employed, tending 
to reduce the proportion of labour costs; in others, hand methods prevail. 
In all trades the service offered by different establishments varies considerably* 
Butter may be sold wrapped or unwrapped, milk in bottles or in the housewife's 
jug. Some retailers may deliver at the door, others sell from stalls in the market 
place. The preparation of goods may be carried out centrally by. a multiple 
store organisation or at the single retail shop. All these differences, which can be 
multiplied almost indefinitely evidently, preclude any general statement as to the 
importance of individual cost items. Nevertheless, it may be noted that the 
modern tendency—particularly marked in North America but not absent else¬ 
where—towards a large scale organisation of retail trade, whether in the form 
of department or multiple stores and consumers' co-operatives, tended to increase 
the importance of some classes of costs and diminished that of others. The 
comparison made in the section of the Report referring to Germany between the 
bread cost structures of a large factory and of a small independent baker is in¬ 
structive in this regard. Whereas the large baker has a definite advantage in 
production costs the small baker has an important advantage in distribution 
costs proper. On the other hand it is also noted in the same connection that 
a co-operative dealing in bread among its other wares has a net advantage in 
distribution costs proper owing to the fact that total costs are distributed over 
many commodities. 

One of the reasons why distribution costs proper tend to form indeed under 
modem conditions a higher proportion of total costs lies not only in the costs 
of transport and in the higher degree of service but also in the extended use of 
advertising which has accompanied the growth of the large organisation. And 
this again has been encouraged by the development of patented goods. Though 
the large organisation has developed rapidly in the post-war years the fact that 
it has brought with it many extra costs in the actual selling of the goods may 
actually act as a check on further expansion. This indeed appears to be the 
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view held by the Canadian Royal Commission on price spreads, from whose 
report extracts are given in the section on Canada. 

Again, as illustrated particularly in the study of Canadian trade, the large 
organisation tends to have an advantage in the purchase of the raw material, 
whether wheat for bread or fruit and vegetables for canning. In some cases 
large buyers are given concessions as a matter of course, in others they force 
them from the producers (1); and often, the reorganisation of the marketing of 
agricultural products under State intervention produces a similar effect. 

In concluding this section on the normal structure of distribution costs we 
may refer to the widely held view that the net profits of the trader are responsible 
for an important proportion of total distribution costs. Without here going 
into the theoretical question as to whether such profits are the cause or the effect 
of high consumers' prices, or whether they are excessive, we may note some of 
the statistical conclusions with regard to profits made by the authorities studied 
in the Report. It should be noted that such profits are subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The practice adopted by many trading associations of maintaining 
more or less fixed retail prices over considerable periods often leads to high profits 
when raw material prices are falling, and low profits, or even losses, when they are 
rising. Secondly, calculations of net profits are particularly difficult in the case 
of the small retail trader w T here often they may represent nothing but his own 
salary, barely sufficient to enable him to meet his ordinary living requirements. 
This being said, we may note that in France the retailer's profit on meat was 
calculated, in September 1932, at 8.9 per cent, of the retail price. In bread¬ 
making in Berlin in 1929 the profits of the independent bakers were calculated 
at 9.1 per cent, of the retail price. The Royal Commission on Food Prices 
in the United Kingdom gave baking profits in 1925 as 8 per cent, of the retail 
price. Apart from such profits must be added those of the intermediaries in 
other stages of the distribution process, including not only those of the whole¬ 
salers, but in many cases of other intermediaries according to the nature of the 
particular market, such as the cattle dealer and the slaughterman in the meat, 
the commission salesman as in the vegetable trade in the United Kingdom. 
According to the Uinlithgow Committee's investigations the vegetable commission 
salesman obtained xo per cent, of the selling price, whilst the provincial whole¬ 
saler's net profits averaged x.8 per cent, of their sales. In France in the meat 
trade the gross profit of the cattle dealer plus the slaughterman's profit plus 
commission and market charges—a large proportion of which are net profits— 
amounted to 3.9 per cent, of the retail price. These few examples are obviously 
insufficient to establish the statistical importance of the intermediaries' profits, 
nevertheless they suggest that in some cases at least net profits form an ap¬ 
preciable proportion of retail prices. 


{1} See also: The Canadian Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Monthly Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Sociology. International Institute of Agriculture. Rome, July 1937. 
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III. — Factors leading to excessive distribution costs and margins. ,, 

From the foregoing section it should not be difficult to see that, under mod¬ 
em conditions, a large proportion of consumers' expenditure necessarily goes 
to meet not only the expenses of production but also of distribution. Neither this 
fact, nor the fact that distribution costs tend to increase relatively to production 
costs, represent in themselves a condemnation of present day economic organi¬ 
sation. Indeed, it may be suggested that such facts are the normal consequence of 
economic progress, signified by reduced production costs as a result of improved 
methods and accumulation of capital. In some lines of foodstuffs particularly, 
the growth of distribution costs in relation to production costs arises as a result 
of the inelasticity of demand. On a market which does not expand, improved 
technique evidently leads to the diminution of total expenditure of resources 
on production. Another mark of economic progress is the improvement in the 
preparation of goods for the consumer—the pasteurisation and bottling of milk, 
the wrapping of butter and bread, the preservation of fruit, the presentation 
in attractive cartons. Similarly improvements in transport facilities lead to the 
shifting of production areas away from consumption areas and an increase in the 
distances over which goods are brought from producer to consumer. Again, the 
growth of urban agglomerations — made possible indeed by the improvement 
of all forms of transport—leads both to large scale centralised distribution and 
such practices as delivery of goods at the consumer's door. The fact therefore 
that society uses more of its resources than before in the distribution of goods 
may indicate rather an obedience to a normal economic law than the neglect 
thereof. 

On the other hand, however, it is clear that factors may arise which tend to 
exaggerate the proportion of social resources devoted to distribution both absolute¬ 
ly and relatively; and the studies in Part II often do indicate that in particu¬ 
lar cases distribution costs tend to be excessive, not justified either by economic 
law or by the economic interests of the community. Thus the Linlithgow Com¬ 
mittee reported on the basis of its detailed investigations, that “ the spread bet¬ 
ween producers' and consumers' prices is unjustifiably wide. Taken as a whole 
distribution costs are a far heavier burden than society will permanently consent 
to bear In Germany in 1929 investigations into a number of food markets 
revealed that retail prices were often higher than justified by costs and that in 
some cases the faulty organisation of the market made the distribution costs 
themselves excessive. In the Netherlands a study of the market for market 
garden produce suggested equally that distribution costs were, excessive. In 
several of the studies in the Report the analysis of the marketing organisation 
often leads to the conclusion that improvements leading to a reduction of dis¬ 
tribution costs are possible. Thus we may cite in example the report on the 
reorganisation of milk marketing in the United Kingdom, the study of monopol¬ 
istic organisations in Canada, and of the agreements among bakers and millers 
In Switzerland. Whilst referring the reader to the Report for the particular causes 
leading to such conclusions we may consider here in general terms the type of 
factors leading to excessive distributive margins and costs. 
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We might perhaps begin with a warning against the view that a given 
distributive margin is justified, i. e. } not excessive, if it is equal to all the costs 
incurred in the process of distribution. Because such and such costs have been 
increased, therefore, (it is argued) such and such a margin is justified. This is 
indeed a view frequently adopted by distributors or distributors' organisations 
in presenting their case to public authorities for an increase in prices; and usually 
if the said authority is satisfied with the evidence as to costs, the request is 
granted. Yet, on some reflection, it should be clear that this view contains an in¬ 
version of cause and effect. On a competitive market a producer or distri- 
butor must sell his wares at the market price, whatever his costs. If the price 
over a long period does not cover his costs, then it is true he will be obliged 
to abandon the business. If, on the contrary, it exceeds his costs over a long 
period, he will find it profitable to expand. In other words, under competitive 
conditions, it is the price which determines whether the costs are justified, and 
not vice versa. In consequence, though it is necessary for solvency that a business 
undertaking covers its costs, it is not possible to judge whether prices or margins 
are excessive or other w 7 ise by summing up all the various cost items and noting 
that prices are greater than this total. Further, even should the total of costs 
equal the price this too is evidently no indication of the lack of excessiveness or 
otherwise of the price, or, in our problem, of price margins. 

The true criterion of excessive distributive margins may in fact be sought 
more directly. Margins may be regarded as excessive from a social economic 
point of view whenever they include cost items which are unnecessary for the 
performance of the given service to the degree made appropriate by the relative de¬ 
mand and by the available resources. 

And this irrespective of whether the demand is that determined by con¬ 
sumers' preferences or by another criterion. 

It should be clear that whether costs and margins are excessive cannot be 
established by the study of the statistics in the Report as much as by a con¬ 
sideration of the general principles relating to the establishment of the costs and 
margins resultant from the various investigations. Approached in this way how¬ 
ever the Report offers many reasons for which distributive margins may be 
excessive. 

It is an elementary economic principle that in a perfectly competitive equi¬ 
librium prices would equal costs. It is easy to see that the conditions of a per¬ 
fectly competitive market are far from obtaining in the distributive process as 
indeed in all other parts of the economic system. The market is indeed imper¬ 
fect from the consumer's side as from the producer's side. It is a notable fact, 
and one brought out particularly clearly in the study on the bread market in 
Germany, that prices of foodstuffs of the same type and quality vary considerably 
not only as between different towns but even within the same locality of a given 
town. Very often the consumer does not know of these differences; in other 
words, he does not, before making his purchase, explore the market in the way 
the retailer does on the wholesale market. Very often he prefers to deal at one 
shop rather than another. From the consumer's side therefore the levelling 
influence of the market tends in many cases to be absent. It is difficult to 
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mate the effect of this on consumer's prices but attention may be drawn to the 
conclusion in the study of German conditions that an action designed to elimi¬ 
nate such price differences would reduce the average level of prices by at least 
10 per cent. In that study it was argued that local price differences reflected less 
differences in costs than differences in the retailer's earnings. And in the light 
of what has been said above on the nature of costs it is evident that differences 
in costs on a properly competitive market do not justify differences in prices. 
The remedy however lies chiefly in the hands of the consumer. 

The imperfections of the market within the distributive process itself are 
often of equal importance or even greater importance than the imperfections 
on the consumer’s side. Perhaps one of the most notable features of the col¬ 
lection of studies presented in the Report is the frequency of references to the 
possession of monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic powers on the part of distri¬ 
butors or their organisations. Orving to the diversity of periods to which the stud¬ 
ies refer we cannot indeed determine how 7 far these powders prevail to-day. In 
all probability, however, they are stronger to-day than in the earlier periods with 
which many of the reports deal. The most extreme examples are perhaps offer¬ 
ed by the report of the Canadian Royal Commission on price spreads, from which 
it appears that in several food industries there are large corporations which are 
able more or less completely to dominate the market, to the consequent disad¬ 
vantage both of the primary producer and of the consumer. In almost all coun¬ 
tries, moreover, the majority of traders form associations for their common ben¬ 
efit. Not all of these exert or are able to exert monopolistic influence. On the 
other hand, many of them do prescribe and regulate the prices at which members 
may sell their goods, and employ effective sanctions for their enforcement. The 
prices under such agreements are designed to enable the traders to cover their 
costs and gain a “ reasonable ” profit. Another aim is often to prevent fluc¬ 
tuations in raw material prices bringing about similar fluctuations in the price 
of the final product; in order to prevent irregular and disturbed trade. It is 
perhaps significant in this regard that in a number of German towns in which 
the policy of a steady bread price w 7 as pursued the average level of prices tended 
to be higher than in towms in w 7 hich this policy was not pursued. 

These almost “ natural ” imperfections of the market, so old and so general 
as to be taken almost for granted, are today supplemented in nearly every country 
by the effects of State economic policy. Often the regulation of agricultural 
prices has necessitated the regulation of both retail food prices and the distri¬ 
butive margins. In other cases—as for example in the United Kingdom—the 
distributive margin has tended to increase. The report of the Food Council in 
that country in 1936 stated that: “ Consumers have legitimate cause for complaint 
in so far as the Marketing Schemes, which w*ere intended to give primary 
producers the power to organise and co-ordinate the sale of their produce, confer 
in addition powers of intervention in the subsequent stages of treatment and 
distribution which are not the province of producers and of which they cannot be 
expected to have expert knowledge. The consequent tendency of producers is 
to seek the co-operation of the intermediaries, who do know the trade, by secur¬ 
ing to them minimum margins, which are frequently exceeded and which are 
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not based upon ascertained costs for the specific services to be rendered In 
the study of distributive spreads in Austria it is stated that “ In the case of 
those commodities which are subject to State regulation, as are dairy products... 
the margin between wholesale prices and producer’s price may be wide, ” (1). 
It does seem true that with the growth of State regulation in economic affairs 
the distributive process has ceased to be affected only, or evenly mainly, by 
the power of the competitive market. 

The growth of the large scale distributive organisation in post-war years 
is, no doubt, in large part due to the fact that it is able to secure economies 
of various kinds which are not open to the smaller unit, and consequently 
sell at lower prices. The Canadian report also affords instances too of this 
principle. On the other hand, if the growth is such as to give the large 
organisation a dominant influence on the market, reducing the influence of 
competition, then several factors may arise which tend to raise total costs 
(and, subsequently, prices) and which do not at the same time facilitate the 
restoration of competition. In several instances the phenomena of “ overcapi¬ 
talisation ” and “ overcapacity ” are cited as being responsible for unnecessarily 
high prices. It should not require a special knowledge of economic theory 
to see that such phenomena can only occur in the absence of effective compet¬ 
ition. Where competition is perfect the capitalisation and overhead costs cannot 
determine the price of the produce. The price will be determined on the market 
by supply and demand. Out of a state of equilibrium the price resulting may 
be either higher or lower than that necessary to cover the capital charges 
—interest, amortisation, etc.—of a given enterprise. A firm possessing pre¬ 
dominance on the market is however able, and does, fix the price at such a 
level as to enable it to meet as great a proportion as possible of the capital 
charges. In such a case where demand is declining, as for some foods con¬ 
sequent upon changes in consumers’ preferences and notions of diet, the decline 
is accompanied, not, as under competition by a fall in price, but by a fall 
in output, whilst price may remain stable or fall only slightly. Under compet¬ 
ition “ overcapitalisation ” and ff overcapacity ” are disadvantageous only to 
the producer; under monopoly they often® operate to the disadvantage of the 
consumer. 

• Where competition is limited, certain business practices are sometimes 
adopted which are not in general to the advantage of the consumer. Though 
the use of trade marks and patents is naturally more common in respect to 
industrial products than in respect to agricultural products, even in the latter 
case it facilitates the practice of re-sale price maintenance. Where goods are, 
for example, canned or prepared in a special way and given a trade name by 
a single large concern, that concern may sell them to retailers for re-sale at 
prices fixed by the concern—penalities being applied to retailers who go 
below such prices. Thus even though retail trade be not monopolised, the 


(1) Vide: u The spread between producers' and consumers 9 prices of certain Foodstuffs in Austria 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. Rome, June 1937. 
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large scale wholesaler is able to exert a monopolistic influence on the retail; 
price. In such cases too, the trade name is often the only special feature 
which distinguishes the commodities from others which otherwise would be its 

rivals. 

Another related factor which increases the total expenditure on distribu¬ 
tion is the indulgence in costly advertising campaigns—one of the reasons why 
the proportion of selling costs to total distribution costs has so often risen. 
Though it may be conceded that costly advertising campaigns of the M eat more 
fish ” variety may bring not only a gain to the fish producers and distributors 
but also to the consumer, who is thus made aware of the deficiencies of his 
diet, it is more doubtful ■whether costly campaigns recommending the consumer 
to eat Brown's fish rather than Jones's fish and vice versa works to the ultimate 
benefit either of Brown and Jones or to the consumer. Where several large 
firms engaged in the trade in the same product year after year expend large 
sums in advertising their respective products it is arguable that the total 
market does not expand in proportion to the expenditure on advertising, the 
costs of which are ultimately born by the consumer. Such tendencies are 
perhaps most evident in North America, but are by no means entirely absent 
from European countries. 

Advertising of the second type noted above is a feature not of simple 
monopoly so much as of the intensified competition between a small number 
of large enterprises. In the Report criticism is often levied however by high 
authorities not only against this but against the intensified competition of a 
large number of small enterprises. Such criticisms are directed particularly 
against some types of organisations of retail distribution. The main defect 
of- such organisations is that there is an extraordinary amount of overlapping. 
Particular streets may be served by several retailers situated at varying dis¬ 
tances with the consequence that expenses of carriage, of labour etc. are dupli¬ 
cated quite unnecessarily. This may be j ustified in those cases where each retail¬ 
er sells a special type or quality of good, but it can hardly be so where the 
commodity is of a staple type—for example milk supplied by the same co¬ 
operative or wholesale distributor. An agreement among retailers to divide a 
given area amongst themselves—not, of course, supplemented by an agreement 
to maintain prices—could not fail in many cases substantially to reduce costs. 
44 It is obvious ”, states the Report of the Milk Reorganisation Commission for 
Great Britain 44 that the costs of delivery must be greater when a large number 
of roundsmen are serving the same street; and the costs of equipment, premises 
and labour and of balancing supplies must all be higher with, say, ten 15 gallon 
rounds than with one 150 gallon round. We have been furnished..... with 
particulars for a number of towns from which it appears that large numbers 
of retailers must have rounds of considerably less than 20 gallons and some of 

them rounds of 10 gallons or less.It is hardly necessary to add that similar 

defects are also to be found in other stages of the distribution process. 

Not very much information is offered in Report concerning factors such as 
indirect;' /taxes which are, from the point of view of distribution alone, an un¬ 
necessary burden. In almost all countries today many foodstuffs are augmented. 
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in price in the distributive process through the imposition of sales taxes, excise 
duties and the like. Some taxes indeed, such as dealer's licences, do not affect 
prices, in that they are fixed charges paid out of income. Sales taxes on the 
other hand are automatically added to the price of the commodity. In Austria 
the sugar turnover tax represents 6.56 per cent, of the retail price. In Germany 
m 1930-31 the consumption tax revenue represented 2.2 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on foodstuffs and import duties 1.8 per cent. Such taxes are 
imposed for reasons of financial or agricultural policy. Whether such reasons 
are sufficient or not is clearly outside the scope of the present study, in which,, 
however, the existence of such taxes must be noted. 

Likewise the data contained in the report on transport rates and costs is 
not sufficient to enable one to judge the degree to which these are excessive. 
In general terms however it may be said that their excessiveness or otherwise 
depends primarily on the adaptablility of the organisation of road and rail 
services to the individual needs of the particular trade, which evidently vary, 
for example, as between cattle, fruit or fish. The principle widely adopted by 
railways of charging “ what the traffic will bear ” is an illustration of the way 
in wdiich rates may be excessive on high value goods wdiich cost no more to 
transport than low value goods. On the other hand transport rates which 
are rigid and do not respond to seasonal fluctuations may often diminish the 
efficiency of marketing. The inadequate use of carriage space also increases 
the unit expenditure on transport. 

In the light of the foregoing it may be concluded that through it is not 
possible to make any statement as to the proportion of distribution costs which 
are regarded as excessive it is possible on the other hand to assert that there 
are several reasons to suppose that such costs are not as low as they might 
be. Bearing in mind that under competitive conditions a lowering of distribu¬ 
tion costs will in the long run result in lower consumer's prices, we may, in 
the next section, briefly survey some of the methods to bring a reduction 
in costs about. 


IV. — Methods of reducing distribution costs. 

The analysis in the foregoing section of some factors which tend to make 
distribution costs excessive almost automatically suggests some of the directions 
in which action may be taken to lo-wer them. In most countries at different 
times certain efforts have been made to this end by consumers' organisations, 
by central and local governmental authorities, by ‘the distributors and the 
producers—in fact, all the parties concerned—either separately or by co-oper¬ 
ation amongst themselves. Some methods do not involve any changes in 
the organisation of distribution, but consist in removing the imperfections of 
the market—from both the consumers' and the producers' side which were 
indicated above as partly responsible for excessive costs. Others relate to the 
improvement of individual services such as transport and marketing accommo¬ 
dation; and still others involve important changes in the organisation pi 
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bution. Their importance and success naturally vary considerably between coum 
tries according to the general state of industrial and agricultural development. 

Among the efforts made to reduce retail price, not involving changes in 
the organisation of distribution, may be noted the “ fair price ” campaigns— 
one example of which is described in the section in the Report relating to Ger¬ 
many* Investigations into various markets had led to the discovery that local 
variations ascertained in retail prices of similar quality goods were not attrib¬ 
utable to differences in the objective conditions—in costs of labour, or transport 
or rents. One of the main reasons, instead, was the consumer's lack of knowledge 
of the market—due either to his preference for a particular retailer or to 
his desire to shop at the nearest dealer. In consequence it was thought that 
if a responsible body were to examine the conditions of the market and deter¬ 
mine “fair" or “objective" prices and then publish and publicise these by 
means of the daily press and the wireless, the consumer would be in a better 
position to judge whether he was paying reasonable prices or not, whilst the 
retailer "who was banking upon his customer's ignorance of the market to charge 
excessive prices would find a change in policy appropriate. Such a campaign 
was begun in Germany at the end of 1929 and very shortly had notable 
effects in reducing the average level of retail food prices and, ipso facto , the 
wholesale-retail margin. It may be suggested therefore that the first imperfec¬ 
tion of the market noted in the preceding section need not be regarded as 
irremoveable. However, it is well to point out that in general the retailers 
who charge excessive prices owing to the customers' lack of knowledge are not 
those who sell in the poorest quarters of a town; a lowering of prices by this 
method would not necessarily appreciably benefit the undernourished sections 
of the population. 

The problem raised by the second type of imperfection—that of controlling 
monopoly or monopolistic tendencies in the food trades—is obviously not one 
that can be treated fully here. We may note however that though in most coun¬ 
tries the main forms of monopoly are today tolerated by law, attempts are con¬ 
stantly made—with varying success—to prevent their exploiting their advantages 
to the full. The chief method—apart from rendering certain practices illegal— 
to which we may here refer is the setting up of public or semi-public bodies to 
maintain a watch over the price policies of distributors or distributors' organis¬ 
ations for the consuming public's benefit. In most cases such bodies do not have 
executive powers but merely the power of reporting to and advising the relevant 
Ministry as to action which is desirable from the consumers' standpoint. In 
the United Kingdom e. g. the Food Council was set up in 1925 tf To investigate 
and from time to time to report to the President of the Board of Trade on such 
questions as by reasons of complaints from persons interested or otherwise 
appear to the Council to require investigation in the interests of consumers or 
traders, or are referred to them by the President of the Board of Trade, relating 
to the supply or price of articles of food of general consumption... " Up to March 
*937 ft b&d made 25 reports, referring to bread, tea, milk, market garden pro¬ 
duce and meat. At various times when distributors associations have desired to 
raise their prices the Council has itself investigated the justification of the change 
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proposed. It is of interest to note also that the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
which have marked a new epoch in British agricultural policy also provided for 
the setting up of Consumers' Committees with similar functions. It is however 
evident that the success of all such bodies depends both on the powers which are 
given to them and on the consideration they receive at the hands of the final 
State authorities. 

We have seen that the criticism is often made that the increased services 
rendered to the consumer by the retailer have tended to increase distribution 
costs considerably since the war; it may asked therefore whether and in w r hat 
directions it is possible to eliminate superfluous services. There are indeed many 
difficulties in this connection, not the least being the necessity for co-operation 
among retailers. Granted this co-operation however—which should not be im¬ 
possible of attainment—the retailer might at least restrict two services, namely 
the delivery of the goods at the consumers' domicile and the granting of credit. 
Both of these services to-day are rendered in general indiscriminately to all cus¬ 
tomers who wish to take advantage of them. I11 general however not all the 
customers avail themselves of them; nevertheless since the general practice is to 
charge the same prices to credit customers and customers who have their pur¬ 
chases sent home, the cash customers and those who cany' the goods home them¬ 
selves are obliged to contribute to the costs of the services rendered to others. It 
is clear therefore that at least one important step in reducing such services would 
be to charge for them. There are indeed psychological difficulties in putting such 
a system into practice. Whether the3 T can not be overcome by appropriate 
public educational campaigns need not be discussed here. 

If the consumer is to be encouraged to make an effort to be economical, so 
too the distributor. In some countries much progress has been made b} r the 
individual entrepreneur in reducing costs by the elimination of waste, the better 
use of labour, transport and space; in others, much ground has to be covered. 
The smaller retailer, who often takes to his trade because it does not require spe¬ 
cial training or qualifications often appears to lack knowledge of the best methods 
of organising his affairs. The Ifinlithgow Committee indeed reported, in regard 
to the fruit and vegetable trade in the United Kingdom, that a large number 
of retailers lack business training and efficiency in the conduct of their business ” 
and calculated that by improved methods they could reduce prices by over 
one twelfth It does seem that even to-day there is scope for the undertak¬ 
ing of detailed studies of the organisation of small enterprises with a view to the 
propagation of improved methods. 

More radical methods than such as the above have frequently been proposed 
and put into practice, O11 the one hand producers have organised co-operatives 
to carry out the whole process of collection and placing on the wholesale market. 
On the other hand retailers attempt to avoid the private wholesale dealers by 
organising a wholesale co-operative. And again, consumers have joined retail 
co-operative societies whose aim is to eliminate retail profits from the consumer's 
price. The co-operative efforts have had an undeniable success in many trades. 
Sometimes these attempts to ** eliminate the middleman ” arise spontaneously, 
•quite often however they result from public encouragement in the form either 
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of propaganda and instruction or of more concrete assistance. The co-operative 
form of organisation evidently possesses certain advantages through the central¬ 
isation of marketing and the elimination thereby of many costs which would be 
incurred if each producer acted independently, marketing his own small quantities 
separately. Though co-operation has made considerable progress since the 
war, the question of how far the principle of co-operation can be extended today 
obviously deserves the careful attention of those who are interested in the reduc¬ 
tion of distribution costs. 

In the Report, in the study of distributive margins on bread in Germany 
it is suggested that economies could be made if bakers of a given district organ¬ 
ised co-operative factories which would manufacture all the standard types 
of bread whilst the baker would concentrate his production on the more fancy 
goods. According to the study from which the suggestion is taken, such methods 
had already been adopted in Denmark, with considerable success. This example 
as well as the post-war trends in the organisation of the distribution of milk 
sugggest that where an important part of the distribution process consists in the 
transformation of the raw foodstuff, that transformation may most economic¬ 
ally be performed centrally, and on a large scale. 

It will be seen that there are possibilities of appreciable reductions in costs 
provided that traders learn to co-operate. One of the main reasons for excessive 
costs noted in the preceding section was the overlapping of retailers' services. 
Here again the remedy lies in co-operation among retailers—in co-ordinating 
their activities and dividing up their market. In most cases the large number 
of retailers in a given area would prevent the assignment of a given number of 
streets for order business to a single retailer—co-operation to that degree is 
hardly practicable. But the assignment of several streets to a group of several 
retailers would probably suffice to reduce overlapping and duplication whilst 
impeding monopolistic behaviour on the part of those retailers. 

Dess success has attended the efforts of individual farmers to carry out. 
their own marketing themselves. Though the farmers thus avoid the middleman 
the fact that they have to divide their time and resources often tends to di¬ 
minish their efficiency both on the farm and in marketing. Nevertheless, where 
a large farmer creates a separate dependent marketing organisation this defect 
may be overcome. It is how T ever unlikely—except in the case in which 
distribution costs are a small proportion of the value of the commodity—that 
a farmer distributing directly his own wares is able to make the economies that, 
concerns can make which are engaged in the distribution alone of the goods of 
many farmers. 

Such methods as the above by no means exhaust the list of possibilities of 
reducing tbe costs of distribution. No mention has been made, for example, o£ 
the possibilities of direct State action to remove certain indirect taxes and duties^ 
tp revise and reorganise transport rates, nor of all the many mechanical appliances 
which in various countries have been used to economise labour or shop space.. 
That there are possibilities in these directions is almost self-evident. The aim 
of this section has been indeed, not to present an exhaustive list, but to show 
by a few examples that there are sufficient possibilities of reduction of distri- 
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bution costs to justify the belief which underlay the proposal of the League Com¬ 
mittee on Nutrition to the Institute to collect material on the distributive margin— 
the belief, namely, that research in this field combined with appropriate action 
could contribute to lowering prices of necessary goods to the consumer and con¬ 
sequently to the improvement of nutrition standards. The Report is only a tent¬ 
ative first effort in this direction; if it succeeds in stimulating further enquiry 
it will have achieved its purpose. 


A, Emanuel. 


THE NEW WHEAT POLICY IN FRANCE 


Summary: Period from 1929 to 1935 - Period from 1935 to August 1936 - The Law of 15 
August 1936 creating the National Wheat Office. —f. Market Organisation : (1) Protection 
of the national market, (2) Organisation of the national market. — II Measures concerning 
Production: (1) Existing laws confirmed. (2) New measures. — Conclusion. 

The most important arable crop in France is wheat. Wheaten bread became 
years ago, and still remains, the basic food of the French population. The 
French are large consumers of bread and a large proportion of the French 
population gains its livelihood from the cultivation of wheat. Under these 
circumstances successive French governments have not been able to do other 
than to intervene according to the conditions, sometimes in the interest of 
consumers, sometimes in the interest of wheat producers. In the past there 
was a fear of famine which was not without justification. In the years 
immediately following the Great War public opinion and public author¬ 
ities were concerned to check high costs of living. However, in spite of a 
reduction in the area sown to wheat domestic production quickly increased, 
as a result of an increase in yield due to technical progress, to the pre-war 
level; while in the French colonies in Africa, whose territory was in ancient 
times the “ granary of Rome ”, wheat production developed rapidly. On the 
other hand wheat consumption per head tended to decline and the size of the 
French population had become stationary. In these circumstances the danger 
of overproduction of wheat became real, and it presented a serious problem in 
1929 when an abundant harvest coincided with a collapse of world prices, par¬ 
ticularly agricultural prices. 

The fall in the world prices made the competition of the imported cereals 
ruinous for French producers and practically prevented them from exporting 
wheat. 

From that time successive governments have taken various measures to 
help the wheat producer. The latest is the setting up, under the Law of 15 
August 1936, of the Wheat Office. This measure was taken at the moment 
when several conditions were about to be completely changed. Stocks had 
already been in large measure absorbed. From that time wheat prices on the 
major world markets recovered. It was followed by a poor harvest and a little 
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later by the devaluation of the French franc and a general rise in prices in 
France. So, in these conditions, it was frequently said that this measure 
to stabilise the price of wheat, taken in the interests of the farmers, in fact 
worked against them. 

The period between the crisis year 1929 and the date of the establishment 
of the Wheat Office can be divided into two distinct phases. 

Between 1929 and the end of 1934 the unsatisfactory measures taken by 
the government, which have already been dealt with in this Bulletin (1), led 
to the accumulation of an enormous stock of wheat. From December 1934,. 
when a new wheat law, also studied in the article mentioned above, was passed 
the stocks tended to be absorbed partly as the effect of a policy which from 
the beginning of 1934 sought to control not only the market but also pro¬ 
duction, partly as the result of weather conditions. 


Period from 1929 to 1935. 

At the end of 1929 the import of wheat was indirectly limited through the 
limitation of the proportion of foreign wheat used in flour milling. At the begin- 
ning of 1930 recourse was had to the traditional but very inadequate measure, 
the increase of the import duty on wheat; the duty was raised to 80 francs, that is. 
to say made equal to the price of wheat on the major world markets. In 1932 
customs duties on secondary cereals were raised. Almost at the same time the 
import of barley and bran was also limited, and at the beginning of 1933 maize 
imports were similarly regulated. But these measures came too late. The 
. prices of secondary cereals had collapsed. The cheapness of other fodder supplies- 
reduced the demand for wheat offals ; and these low prices made it the interest 
of the millers to extract from wheat the highest possible proportion of bread 
flour. On the other hand, the high price of wheat relative to that of other cereals, 
encouraged farmers to take particular care in the growing of wheat, and there 
was perhaps here and there an increase of the area sown to wheat* barge stocks 
were accumulated the final disposal of which was doubtful. In the middle of’ 
June the price of wheat fell to 80 francs per quintal. 

The baw of 10 July introduced the principle of a minimum legal price. Fur¬ 
ther, it prohibited for two months the importation of soft wheat, provided for 
the creation of wheat stocks and for the reduction of the coefficient of extraction 
in the milling of bread flour, and established bounties on denaturation and on 
exports. In August 1933 the above mentioned policy of import quotas was 
applied to oats, rye, buckwdieat, durra, millet, and canary-grass. There remained 
still some gaps to be filled up Thus, the import of rice which could be substituted 
for denatured wheat and wheat offals in animal feeding, has never in fact been 

limited. The competition of denatured wheat reduced the prices of secondary 

* , 1 


{2,} Or. H. Boker: l * The Wheat Policy of Prance Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sovwlogy, March 1935. 
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cereals, which continued to decline. Above all these measures like the previous 
ones had the major defect of affecting only the market and not production itself. 
The original plan of the Governement had indeed provided for the limitations 
of sowings, but this provision was not passed. In the final text there was only 
a provision for the obligatory declaration of the areas sown to wheat. Wheat 
remained the most attractive crop, since the growing of other cereals was highly 
unprofitable while wheat-growing left, at least for certain farms and in certain 
districts, a margin of profit for the farmer (1). At the legal price supply greatly 
exceeded demand. So that in fact the minimum price was not respected {2). 

It was only in the Law of 28 December 1933 that there was a provision for 
a fine to be imposed on those farmers who do not follow the rules for crop rotation 
and who sow r wheat on land which produced a wheat crop in the previous year. 
At the end of 1934 the price on the “black” market was between 75 and 
85 francs (3). 

The Law of 24 December 1934 abolished the minimum price except for 
wheat from stocks. This abolition was accompanied by two series of measures, 
the one aiming at the removal of the surpluses by means of denaturation and 
export, the other prohibiting the increase in sowings. 


Period from 1935 to August 1936 (4). 

At first the farm price of wheat fell to 70—65 francs per quintal, according 
to the Bulletin of the Wheat Producers" Association. Later it changed little 
until July, while the wholesale price at Paris remained almost stable at about 
79 francs per quintal. In July the price at Paris fell to 69 francs; but the farm 
price of wheat fell very much more and according to the Wheat Producers" As¬ 
sociation wheat on the farm was sold on 1 August for only 50 Jrancs. The spread 
between the price on the farm and the wholesale price had thus increased very 
much. Certain farmers, pressed for money, were compelled to sell at disastrous pri¬ 
ces immediately after the harvest. An attempt was made to finance the harvest. 


{1) According to the Central Office for Accountancy and Rural Economics, on the large farms 
of the Soisson district wheat and sugar-beet were the onty crops which yielded a profit in the season 
1 930 - 3 1* M, Ferte, president of the Office for Agricultural Accountancy in the Soissons district, cal¬ 
culated that from 1927 to 1931 the cost price per quintal for wheat amounted to 161.38 francs, the 
average sale price per quintal of wheat in Paris in the seasons 1930-31 and 1931-32 was 172 and 161 
francs respectively. But the cost price varies from region to region and even from farm to farm. 

{2) The World Agricultural Situation in 1933-34, International Institute of Agriculture 
Rome, 1935, pp. 182-3. The World Agricultural Situation in 1934-35, International Institute 
of Agriculture Rome, 1936, p. 237. 

(3) Pierre Fromont: “ La production agricole ** in the year book for 1935 published by La 
Revue d*Economic politique in May-June 1936. 

(4) For this period we have used this study by Professor Fromont in the year-book for 1935, 
published by La Revue d’Economie politique in May-June 1936 and 11 be nouveau statut du ble en 
France ” by M. Roland Masfetiol in Revue economique Internationale, February 1936. 
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The Bank of France agreed to give its assistance to agricultural credit banks 
in order to allow them to make loans to farmers which should allow” the latter to 
space out their sales. The Decree-Law of,30 October 1935 abolished the tax on 
production; in doing so it merely recognised the financial failure of the tax. 

The same decree-law sought to solve the problem of absorbing possible 
surpluses from the wheat harvest. It maintained in force the measures pro¬ 
vided in the Law of December 1934; but it facilitated the putting into oper¬ 
ation of these measures by providing for the collaboration of a committee com¬ 
posed of producers" representatives on the one hand and an equal number 
■of representatives of corn merchants and millers on the other hand. Moreover 
this particular problem had become less urgent: stocks has already fallen and 
the 1935 harvest was not gooct. From the end of August prices of wheat 
rose. The farm price reached a maximum of 78 francs per quintal in Septem¬ 
ber, and in December was 70 francs that is to say about the same level as in 
the previous January. Wholesale prices in Paris also reached in September 
a maximum of 84 francs per quintal, and in December were 78 francs, a level 
only one franc below that of the previous January. The price of wheat con¬ 
tinued to rise during the first half of 1936. The farm price- according to the 
Bulletin of the Wheat Producers" Association, was 80 to 82 francs in January, > 
88 to 92 francs in February, 100 to 102 francs in March, 93 to 97 francs in 
April, and 96 to 87 francs In May, which is twenty per cent, above the price 
for May 1935. 

But the increase in the spread between the farm price and the wholesale 
price which occurred in August 1935 caused great discontent among the farm¬ 
ers. Some of the farmers appealed to the State to intervene more energetic¬ 
ally (1). Others hoped for a solution on corporative lines and expected much 
from an organisation of agriculturists (2). The agrarian party demanded the 
creation of an Assembly which should discuss and decide upon economic questions 
and participate with the Parliament in the making of laws. However, the 
General Association of Wheat Producers demanded a trade organisation such 
that the producers themselves could arrange, should it be necessary, for the 
elimination of possible surpluses. The procedure established by the Decree- 
Law of October 1935 seemed to mark a first step in this direction. 

The Wheat Office figured in the programme of the front populaire. ** 
It cannot be said, however, that this represents economic planning in the strict 
sense. Actually it was not a question of a general plan for agriculture; the 
Wheat Office represented a very partial State control which was concerned only 
with wheat, the price of which is by tradition considered as the symbol of the 
economic position of French farmers. The election of May 1936 gave a majority 


(x) Professor Hornbostel was favourable to these claims and advocated the establishment by 
the Government of a fixed price for wheat. See his pamphlet published at the end of 1935 
Feut-on stabiliser le prix du ble ? Une solution corporative en harmonie avee l’interet general ”, 
{2} Jean Sirol: Le caractere actuel de la crise agricole et en particulier de la crise du ble en 
'France Revue d'economie politique , January February 1936. 
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to the “front populaire *\ The new government took office in June. Almost 
immediately afterwards was passed the Taw of 15 August 1936 wich created the 
National Wheat Office. 1 


The Law of 15 August 1936 creating the National Wheat Office. 

The main duty of this Office is to fix a price for wheat and to keep stable 
the price for any particular harvest. It supervises the wheat market, and regu¬ 
lates the trade in and production of wheat. 


I. — Market Organisation. 

(1) Protection of the National Market . 

It is possible to maintain within a country a price superior to that on 
the world market and to regulate the national market, only if this market is 
isolated. This has in fact been for many years the position of the French 
wheat market. It must be pointed out, however, that French policy contin¬ 
ually vacillates between the idea of a national market and the idea of an 
imperial market, and neither of these conceptions has been exclusively adopted. 
The Taw of 1936 did not affect this isolation of the French market. The monop¬ 
oly of foreign trade which it gave to the Wheat Office is nothing more than 
the logical conclusion of the quota policy. The instrument for this policy is 
most generally that of import licences, often issued by the inter vocational com¬ 
mittees -which function under the control of the Government. The Decree of 
10 November 1931 created an intervocational committee for wheat. This was 
given the duty to issue import licences during the period when the import of 
foreign wheat was allowed within certain limits. It also issued after 1932 import 
permits for wheats Imported under the system of temporary admission (1); this 
system represented a gap in the protective policy which was all the more 
serious as it prevented production in the French colonies in Africa from being 
attracted to hard wheat and strong wheat which are not produced in the home 
country. The quotas for Moroccan wheat and alimentary pastes were in accord¬ 
ance with an agreement made in 1932 for a period of five years by the 
producers* associations in France, Algeria, and Morocco. 

The Taw of 1936 gave to the Wheat Office scarcely any really new func¬ 
tions; its main effect was to transfer to the Wheat Office functions which until 
then had been divided between the Government and the intervocational Com¬ 
mittee which was dissolved shortly after the setting up of the Wheat Office, 
This new office is administered partly by a Central Council created by the 


(1) The world Agricultural Situation in 1932-33, International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, 1934, p. 178. 
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Lau of 15 August 1936 and composed of 51 members, 29 of these being wheat 
producers, while most of the other members apart from 4 high officials represent 
millers, bakers, etc,, and consumers; and partly by a director nominated by the 
Government and having under his control a staff taken from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The Central Council decides what amount of wheat can be im¬ 
ported, and in the case of overabundant harvests, what amount should be export¬ 
ed. These decisions along with the fixing of the price of wheat, that is to say 
in practice all the important decisions, need a quorum of four fifths of the mem¬ 
bers and a three quarters majority. When the required quorum and majority 
are not obtained the decision is taken by the Government. 

The Central Council of the Office decided that for the time being there was 
no reason to allow the import of foreign soft wheat (1). The bureau of the 
Office gives import permits for hard wheat, rye, and alimentary pastes made 
from wheat. The import of rye is, however, at the moment forbidden in France 
except, in the case of rye for seed which is allowed up to a limit of a quarterly 
quota of 10,000 quintals (2). It also issues permits for the export and import 
of wheat, flour, and semolinas, and food pastes, under the new system of 
temporary import which is nothing else than the old customs system of tem¬ 
porary admission, suppressed and at the same time reestablished under a new 
name lyc the haw of 15 August 1936 (3). Finally, the Central Council of the 
Wheat Office gives advice to the Minister of Agriculture on the determination 
of the quotas for wheat and Moroccan semolina admitted free of duty into 
France and Algeria. 

It is clear that the Office does not handle foreign trade. It does not di¬ 
rectly conduct any import or export transaction; it confines itself to authorising 
and supervising these transactions. 


(2) Organisation of the National Market. 

The Central Council of the Office fixes the price of wheat after having ex¬ 
amined the suggestions of the departmental committees which are for the depart¬ 
ments somewhat the same as the Central Council is for the national area. It 
takes this decision under th^ same conditions of a quorum of four fifths and 
a majority of three quarters which we have already described in connection 
with the determination of the import and export quotas. If these require- 


(1) Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, No. 9, 3rd year, 1937, France, 
page 23, Internationa! Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

{2) Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, No. 7, 2nd year, 1936, France, 
P* 115, Quota for the fourth quarter of 1936. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. T 
(3} See article 16 of the Uaw, and the patlamentary debates on this subject (especially Journal 
offixiel of 2 August 1936}. See also Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, 
No. 7, 2nd year, 1936, France, p. 119, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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ments are not obtained the decision lies with the Government. This solution 
is the result of a compromise between the Government and the two Chambers. 
At first, the Government, supported by the Chamber of Deputies, required una¬ 
nimity for decisions of the Office on price questions; the Senate, on the other 
hand, wanted such decisions to be taken on a simple majority. The price thus 
fixed applies to wheat of sound quality, free from impurities, and merchantable, 
and weighing at least 72 kg. per hectolitre. Deductions and allowances are 
made for wheat of poor and extra good quality respectively. 

The Central Council unanimously fixed the price in September at 140 francs 
per quintal with a monthly premium of 1 franc up to and including January, 
and of 1.50 francs from then until the new harvest. This premium does not 
appear too high if it is born in mind that at the present time in France the 
rate of interest is relatively high. According to the General Wheat Producers" 
Association this unanimous decision is the result of a compromise. The pro¬ 
duction tax that has been reestablished reduces on the other hand the net 
profit of the grower. It is, however, true that it only applies to producers of 
more than xoo quintals, and, moreover, deduction is made for wheat exchanged 
for flour or bread. This price is uniform for the whole of France. If the text 
of the law does not expressly forbid changes in the wheat price during the 
year, it is clear, as the Minister for Agriculture, M. Monnet, pointed out in a 
recent speech, that this was the intention of the authors of the law. It is a 
rigid system. In order that it may be just it is essential that there shall be 
monetary stability. Now it is well known that this condition was not realised, 
since the French franc not only 8 fell, as a result of depreciation, in value rel¬ 
atively to foreign currencies and gradually approached the lower limit of the 
anticipated parity, but also rapidly depreciated in terms of domestic goods after 
these events. It is generally agreed, however, that the official wheat price 
rules and that the new legislation has over the minimum price law of 1933 at 
least the advantage that “ black "" markets are much less common. The orig¬ 
inal plan of the Government provided that all the seasons" output should be 
bought by the co-operative societies for the purchase, stocking, and sale of 
wheat, but although during recent years the co-operative movement has become 
very widespread among wheat producers in France it was recognised that its 
size was not yet sufficiently great for these societies by themselves to undertake 
this function. Recourse had to be had to the services of grain merchants* 
The assistance of commerce remains at the moment indispensable if only by 
reason of the lack of store-houses. The millers could no longer buy directly 
from the producers who had to sell their wheat either the co-operative societies, 
or to the grain merchants from whom certain guaranties were however required. 
The fulfilling of these obligations is controlled by means of receipts which should 
accompany the wheat from the store to the mill. Where there is a direct de¬ 
livery from the producers" granary to the mill this delivery has to be authorised 
by the co-operative society whose authorisation takes the place of the trans¬ 
port permit. While taking these measures and providing for the stocking and 
export of surpluses the law took precautions against further overproduction. , 
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II, — Measures concerning, Production, 

Some of these measures simply confirm existing laws; others, in general 
more indirect, are new. 


(i) Existing laws confirmed. 

Increase of the area sown with wheat is still prohibited. This measure is 
however difficult to apply. In order to make it effective it would be necessary 
to know exactly the area sown to wheat, and there is in France no exact inform¬ 
ation about this. Obligation to declare the area sown to wheat was imposed by 
the haw of 10 July 1933 and a similar obligation in respect of the amount of the 
harvest was made by the haw of 24 December 1934. The haw of 15 August 
1936 required the publication of these declarations. The trouble is that in Franec 
farmers rarely know exactly w T hat is the area the}^ cultivate. Further, in the 
case of tenant farmers there is always a tendency" to minimise the size of the 
harvests declared in order not to give the owners a reason for increasing the 
rent. 

M. Marcel Donon, at that time rapporteur of the Committee for Agriculture, 
declared at the sitting of the Senate 29 June 1934: " the farmers have hardly 
accepted the idea of the obligatory declaration A The obligatory declarations 
of the areas sown to wheat, required by the law, gave a figure of 3,820,000 
hectares while the official statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture gave 5,342,000 
hectares. It is certain that the areas declared in the town halls did not corres¬ 
pond with the actual areas. The statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
moreover, have not a very great value on this particular point. 

It is difficult to check the declarations of the farmers. In France the land 
register is already very old and out of date. 

It is in process of being brought up to date but at the present time the 
work it not nearly finished and it is probable that for a long time it will be 
much more difficult to obtain exact knowledge of sown areas in France than 
it is to obtain similar knowledge in new countries and with recent land registers. 

(2) New measures. 

The system of transport permits instituted by the Daw of 15 August 1936 
allows the checking if not of the declaration of areas sown, at least of the 
size of crops. 

In the 1937 season if there are surpluses the amounts that the Wheat Office 
decides to stock and to export will be provided by farmers selling more than 
50 quintals, pro rata to the average of their last three crops and the pripe can 
not be more than 20 per cent, less than the price fixed for the national outpht- 

From the 1938 season there will be established a wheat production quota fot 
each producer selling more than 50 quintals. Those among them who produce 
more than this quota will have to sell the surplus to the Wheat Office through 
the co-operative society to which they make deliveries, for stocking and export. 
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The Office will pay for the surpluses at a price reduced by an amount determined 
by the Central Council. It is hoped that this difference between the price for 
surpluses and that for quotas fixed in accordance with normal sowings will make 
the wheat producers keep to these quotas. Above all it is hoped, since the 
increase in the area sown was probably not the most important cause of overpro¬ 
duction, by this means to make the farmers refrain from sowing the most pro¬ 
ductive types of wheat (1). 

The hope is that varieties with a lower but more uniform yield will be more 
generally grown. As varieties with a large yield are sought above all by the 
large farmers of the Isle de France it is hoped that the law fixing a given produc¬ 
tion for producers of more than 50 quintals will be sufficiently effective. The 
future will tell whether or not it is so. To achieve this aim would be a large 
step towards the solution of the problem of the French wheat market. 

Conclusion. 

But it is always necessary not to be too optimistic and not to forget 
that however commendable the measures taken the output and therefore the 
price of wheat will always depend to a large measure on leather factors and 
natural variations. For this reason even if it is possible to organise the market 
better than it was organised in the past, even in respect of wheat production, 
the desired stabilisation of the price of wheat in particular and of agricultural 
products in general will always be more difficult than the stabilisation of the 
prices of industrial products. Finally, it must never be forgotten that the 
stabilisation of prices is subordinate to monetary stabilisation, and that without 
monetary stability the stabilisation of a given price is unsound. 

M. Apchiel 
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General Trends. 

In the December 1934 number of this journal there appeared an article on 
the trend of the production and use of margarine in the most important mar¬ 
garine-using countries of the world. The purpose of the present article is to 
review further developments, these being of the greatest interest from the point 
of view of the fat supply and also of particular importance for the general agri¬ 
cultural economy. The margarine industry is an important consumer of agri¬ 
cultural products, and the by-products from the preparing of its raw materials 
are an important contribution to the supply of fodder; and this supply of fodder 
is an important factor in the increase of milk and thus of butter production, with 
which margarine is at times in strong competition. The relations between agri¬ 
culture and the margarine industr}" are thus most complex. 

In the first article we showed that the margarine industry increased rapidly 
after the end of the nineteenth century, when the industry had been in existence 
but a short time, as a result of the continuous increase in the demand for fat in 
industrial countries in North and Central Europe, a demand which could not 
be completely met either by home production or by the import of animal fats 
from overseas. Margarine was well adapted to consumption habits in these 
countries and soon became an indispensable food. 

We saw also that the margarine industry further increased in the post-war 
period, and that this was the result on the one hand of the severe shortage of 
fats after the war and the decreased power of large classes of people to buy animal 
fats whose prices had risen greatly, particularly butter; on the other hand it 
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was no less the result of the improvement in the quality of margarine and of 
the reduction in its price due to increased mechanisation of the production pro- 
cessand to the possibility of using cheaper raw material as a result of improvements 
in the methods of refining and hardening, and the result finally, in the later years, 
of an over-supply of raw materials. The competitive power of margarine was 
moreover increased by the amalgamation of the margarine industry which facili¬ 
tated the carrying on of systematic propaganda. The progress in oil processing 
allowed the choice of raw materials to be made more and more on the basis of 
price trend, and so the proportion of the products of tropical lands and of whale- 
oil to the total raw materials increased continuously. 

As long as there was a good market at good prices for butter in North 
and Central European countries and in the United States, in which margarine 
production was almost entirely concentrated, there was in but few countries a 
strong opposition to the margarine industry from the agricultural interests of 
the country, in spite of the increase in margarine production. Legislation in 
almost all countries was concerned only with checking illegitimate competition 
by margarine with butter, and with checking butter adulteration. Margarine 
filled up a gap in the fat supply in many countries. As the development of the 
production of animal fats was not proportional to the increasing needs severe 
measures did not come into consideration. About 1929-30 the position began 
to change. The increase in butter production, the intensification of the crisis 
and the resulting fall in purchasing power, the decline in butter exports, and the 
fall in butter prices, led to an increase in the competition between margarine 
and butter. The result of the fall in the price of butter was, on the one hand, 
that butter was again able to a greater degree to compete with margarine, and, 
on the other hand, that governments took numerous measures to protect the milk 
industry, measures which in a large part were inimical to the margarine industry. 

The variety of the measures taken in the several countries show how different 
are the conditions of the fat supply in different countries. In some countries 
there was an increase in the tax on margarine and in the customs duty on marga¬ 
rine and raw materials for its manufacture, in others colouring was forbidden, 
production quotas established, with or without a quota for the import of oil raw 
materials, the use of margarine for certain purposes forbidden, and in some 
cases there was even a prohibition of the production and use of margarine. In 
certain countries with an excess production of butter a system of compulsory 
mixing of butter with margarine was established. 

Agriculture was opposed to the margarine industry particularly on the 
ground that this industry used raw materials drawn in large measure from 
foreign countries while home-produced oils and fats could not find a satisfac¬ 
tory market. The objection of agriculturist in important margarine-producing 
countries was directed against the use of the products of tropical or sub¬ 
tropical lands with low standards of wages or with highly mechanised pro¬ 
duction, and against the excessive use of whale-oil. In many countries the 
regulation of the fat industry was regarded as a vital question for agriculture. ^ 

It was further shown in the previous article that under the influence of the 
conditions at that time many far reaching demands were made. We expressed 
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however, the view that in most of the countries concerned it was not possible 
to contemplate far reaching permanent measures, since, an excessive increase in 
the price of margarine and an excessive decrease in the amount produced would 
reduce to an intolerable degree the fats supply of large classes of people, but 
that on the other hand it had to be taken into account that it was impossible to 
expect that over a long time there could be in most of these countries an un¬ 
limited free competition between margarine and products of agriculture and that 
the output of the margarine industry would have to be so adjusted as not to 
destroy the marketability of animal fats. By studying the development of the 
last two years we shall now attempt to discover to what extent actual develop¬ 
ments support the statements made in the previous article. 

Margarine Production in the last few years. 

The decrease in margarine production which had already begun to take 
place in several countries in 1930 continued in certain countries only until 1933. 
In 1934 there was in several countries a considerable increase in production which 
in 1935 became general for all the important margarine-producing countries. 
It soon became evident that a change had taken place in the conditions of the 
fats market which was the result of a poor output of the raw materials of the fat 
industry, a smaller production of animal fats due to a poor output of fodder, and 
a compulsory reduction of output on the one hand, and of an increased demand 
due to increased employment on the other hand. The significance of margarine 
in the fats supply in the large European industrial regions was again made 
evident. 

In several countries the measures regulating the margarine production 
which were taken during the crisis years were gradually relaxed, but in only 
a few cases was unlimited production re-established. Among the large margarine- 
producing countries only Great Britain took no special measures limiting marga¬ 
rine production. The reason why production was decreasing even there after 
1930 was the lower butter prices. When the price of butter rose in 1935 marga¬ 
rine production increased. In other countries it was still sought to adjust pro¬ 
duction to the market for home-produced animal fats. It is doubtful whether 
the measures in force at the present time in these countries are in many cases 
appropriate. More than in the previous years the question of margarine pro¬ 
duction is today in the several countries no longer an isolated question but part 
of the general problem of fats supply. 

As regards the kinds and source of supply of raw materials used by the mar¬ 
garine industry, the tendencies existing for many years are still evident at the 
present time. However, in particular cases there have been important changes. 
The use as raw material of land-animal oils and fats temporarily increased in 
countries where it was compulsory to mix butter with margarine, especially in 
Holland. But in general there was further decrease in the use of animal oils 
and fats. 

The percentage of these fats in the total quantity of oils and fats used as 
raw materials in the margarine industry in the United States fell from 72 per 
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cent, iii 1913 to 27 per cent, in 1929 and to between 8 and 9 per cent, in 1936, 
in Germany it fell from over 50 per cent, in 19x3 to 5.75 per cent, in 1928 and 
to 3.53 per cent, in 1933, in Great Britain from 11 per cent, in 1927 to 7 per cent, 
in X935, and in Denmark from 77 per cent, in 1905 to 18 per cent, in 1913, to 
7 per cent, in 1928 and to 6 per cent, in 1935. For the important margarine 
industry of Holland, which is of special international importance, similar figures 
cannot be given since in Holland statistics on the use as raw materials of oils 
and fats from land animals and from sea animals respectively are not separately 
presented. 

The smaller use of animal oils and fats in the margarine industry was due 
either completely^ to the increased use of vegetable oils and fats, as was the case, 
for example, in the United States, or to the further increase in the use of whale-oil, 
as was the case in the most important European margarine-producing countries. 

The kinds of vegetable oils and fats used vary from country to country, 
as we shall see in the subsequent consideration of individual countries, and is 
subject within a particular country to considerable fluctuations due to changes 
"in the relative prices of the various raw materials that can be widely^ substituted 
for each other. 

The importance that now attaches to the use of whale-oil can be seen from 
several facts. The percentage of whale-oil in the total quantity of oils and fats 
used by the margarine industry increased in Germany from 9.8 per cent, in 1924 
to 15.9 per cent, in 1928 and to 39.x per cent, in 1933, rose in Great Britain 
from 17 per cent, in X928 to 37 per cent, in X935, in Denmark from 1.5 per cent, 
in 1924 to xo.6 per cent in 1928 and to 22.7 per cent, in 1935, and in Norway 
to 24.7 per cent, in 1925. The margarine industry of the United States, on the 
other hand, used no fish- and whale-oils. 

The amount of whale-oil used in the last few years has thus not only not de¬ 
creased blit has actually increased. There is today no question of reduction 
of the import and use of whale-oil, so widely discussed during the crisis years; 
on the contrary, other countries besides Norway and England, especially Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Russia, are now seeking to increase their share in the output 
of whale-oil. Only the fear that through too intensive exploitation the supply of 
whale-oil may be exhausted and whale fishing become unprofitable has induced 
several countries to agree to a limitation of the output of whale-oil. After the 
exceptionally" large output of whale-oil in .the years 1930-31 had resulted in a 
complete collapse of prices, the Norwegian whale fleet and a large part of the 
fishing fleet of other lands, which however were relatively of minor importance, 
did not go to the whale fields; and in each year from 1932-33 the output was 
limited by an agreement between the most important countries concerned, on 
at first the length of the whale fishing season and, later, the number of whale- 
catching ships to each floating factory. With about 2.6 million barrels in 1932-33 
and in X933-34, 2.7 millions 1934-35, 2.9 millions 1935-36 and probably 2.6 millions 
in 1936-37 the output of whale-oil remained considerably lower than the record 
figure of almost 3.7 million barrels reached in 1930-31. On the initiative of the 
British Government there met in London at the end of May 1937 a Conference 
to regulate whaling for 1937-38. The discussions led to an agreement signed by 




Table I. — Production of Margarine and other Artificial Fats. 

(In thousands of quintals). 
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the representatives of Norway, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Argentine 
Republic, the United States, the Union of South Africa, Australia, Germany, the 
Irish Free State, and New Zealand. Canada and Portugal were represented at the u 
conference by observers. It is hoped that these two countries and also Japan, 
which was the most important country not represented, will be parties to the 
agreement if not in this year at least in subsequent years. This agreement, 
which is much more far-reaching than the Geneva agreement of 1931 and the 
subsequent understanding between Great Britain and Norway, will be in force 
in the first instance until 30 June 1938. In the agreement there are no new 
principals adopted. For pelagic whaling, that is whaling carried on by whale- 
catching ships attached to floating factories, there will be a close season for nine 
months of the year, except in the first year of the operation of the agreement 
when the open season will be extended by one week. Whaling at land stations 
is to be subject to a six months close season for each station. North of 40 deg. 
Southern latitude as far as the Equator, and in wide areas North of the Equator 
whaling is absolutely forbidden. South of 40 deg. latitude South floating fac¬ 
tories and whale catching ships can in general operate only from 8 December 
to 7 March. Certain species of whales whose extinction is already threatened 
are protected absolutely, and so are all whale calves and female whales attended 
by calves. It is also forbidden to kill whales of less than a certain length. Caught 
whales must be completely utilized. 


Table II. — Output of Whale-oil . 

(In thousands of barrels) (1). 


Vear , 

Total 
for all 
countries 

Countries 

Norway 

Great 

Britain 

Argentina 

Japan 

United, 

States 

other 

countries 

1909-IO . 

(2) 284 

180 

64 




40 

19 * 2-13 . 

(*) 766 

590 

133 

— 

— 

— 

43 

1919-20 . 

407 

211 

*37 

— 

— 

— 

59 

I924-25. 

.1,040 

597 

347 

— 

— 

— 

96 

1925-26. 

*,153 

663 

380 

— 

— 


- 

X926-27 ..... 

1,192 

689 

389 

— 

— 

— 

, , Af'i’t' 

1927-28. 

1,321 

799 

400 

— 

— 

— , 

: ■■ 12 2 

1928-29 . 

1,886 

I,2IO 

5*3 

97 

7 


23 

I 929“30 . 

2,799 

1,796 

S 57 

95 


30 

21 

1930-31 . 

3,687 

2 , 3*7 

*,131 

88 

16 

5 ° 

85 

1931-32 , . . . . 

916 

29 

S04 

49 

20 

*4 

— 

1932-33 . 

2,597 

L 3*7 

1,180 

55 

22 

! *3 

10 

* 933~34 * - * • • 

3*573 

1,254 

1,190 

66 

23 

|: 2 5 

15 

* 934-35 . 

2,691 

1,239 

1,289 

53 

42 

*5 

43 

1935-36 ..... 

2,871 

1,163 

1,239 

75 

: 74 

1 81 

( 3 ) 239 


Source: “ International Whaling Statistics ” Edited by the Committee for Whaling Statistics 
appointed by the Norwegian government; Oslo 1930-1936. 

(1) * barrel =1/6 ton; 1 ton — 1016 kg. — (2) without the production of South Pacific and 
Japan for which there are no figures. — (3) Of which 205,801 barrels are from Panama, 18,238 from 
Russia, 8,789 from Chili, 2,972 from Denmark, and 3,415 from Iceland. 
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The aim, expressed in the agreement, to make the catch correspond to the 
natural increase will, provided that the agreement is kept and later extended, 
not only assure the profitability of whaling but also eliminate an important dis¬ 
turbing factor in the market in fats. 

Another tendency in the margarine industry in several countries was the 
increase in the use of imported raw materials during the last decades. This was 
undoubtedly a natural result of the insufficient output of oils and fats in the most 
important margarine-producing countries. The home production remained more 
and more below the increasing need, and the production of margarine was the 
cheapest way of providing the balance. A change in this position occurred first 
at the beginning of the crisis. The raw material imported for margarine produc¬ 
tion not only supplied the unsatisfied needs but also checked the use of home- 
produced oil and fats, the production of which was thus made unprofitable. 
Oils and fats from tropical and subtropical areas with low costs and from areas 
with low wages or mechanised production, and fish- and whale-oils, provided a 
competition which the products of agriculture and above all of peasant agriculture 
of more highly developed countries could not meet. In Germany, the country 
with the largest output of margarine, the percentage of home-produced oils and 
fats in the total oils and fats used as raw materials by the margarine industry 
was in 1932 between 2 and 3 per cent. Now, Germany is a country with a large 
demand for oils and fats and with a home production of fats covering only about 
half of the domestic demand for food fats, but the position was the same in other 
countries with larger home production, large unutilised possibilities of further 
home production, and already having difficulties in marketing home-produced 
oils and fats. The best example of this can be found in the United States. 
Here home-produced oils and fats as a percentage of the total oils and fats used 
as raw materials by the margarine industry fell from 74 per cent, in 19x9 to 51 
per cent, in 1926, to 35 per cent, in 1930 and finally to 25 per cent, in 1933. 

This increase in the use of foreign oils and fats has during the last few years, 
in several countries been not only checked but also partly reversed by a widely 
extending regulation of the fats market. Dependance on foreign sources for a 
large part of the fats supply is in many countries considered to be very undesirable 
from more than one point of view. Systematic measures were taken to regulate 
the fats supply. A reduction of the use of foreign raw materials was achieved 
in several countries by making it temporarily compulsory to add butter to mar¬ 
garine. In other countries there is compulsion to use other home-produced raw 
materials, or a tax preference in their favour. Particularly interesting from 
this point of view is again the position in the United States. Through the joint 
operation of several measures, customs, special levies and taxes, on imported 
raw materials or on margarine produced from these raw materials, the proportion 
of home-produced oils and fats increased from the figure of 25 per cent, to which 
it had fallen in 1933 to 43 per cent in 1934-35 and 47 per cent, in 1936. 

The increase in the nse of whale-oil was the result not only of the smaller 
supply of oil raw materials on the world market but also of the attempt to 
make the fats supply independent of imports from foreign countries. Other 
countries joined, sometimes at considerable costs, with Norway and Great Britain 
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iii tlie whaling industry as it was thus possible to obtain a raw material not con¬ 
troller! by a foreign state and which did not involve the use of foreign exchange. 

Table 1 shows not only the output of margarine but also the output of arti¬ 
ficial food-fats (lard compound, pure vegetable- and similar food-fats) and th us _ 
presents a general picture of the total output of artificial fats. From the point 
of view of their manufacture there are close connections between the different 
kinds of artificial fats. The country most important in the production of the 
so-called artificial food-fats is the United States. In the fat supply of this coun¬ 
try lard compounds are much more important than margarine. Thus in 1934 
the output of lard compounds was 5.2 million quintals against an output of 1.2 
million quintals of margarine; and -when in the following years "the output of 
margarine increased, that of lard compounds probably also increased. Also in the 
United Kingdom the production of lard compounds has a certain importance; 
here production has increased very considerably during the last ten years and 
even during the crisis, and particularly after the reduction of the import of lard 
from the United States in 1935-36. The next most important producing country 
is Russia, where production was first undertaken in 1931. In all other countries 
referred to in the Table lard compounds and other similar artificial food-fats 
constitute only a small part of the total output of artificial food-fats. This is 
certainly not to say, however, that this production is of only small importance; 
it is important especially locally, for like margarine consumption the use of other 
artificial food-fats is often concentrated in particular regions. In all countries 
production has increased in the last few years. Where production increased 
even during the crisis years this may be partly attributed to restriction of margarine 
production. In general, however, these food-fats, on account of their quality, 
compete less with butter and margarine than with lard and salted fat pork. This 
can be seen for example in the case of the United States. 

This is a brief summary of the most important tendencies in the margarine 
industry which have been in operation in the last few T years. We shall now make 
a more complete survey of the developments in the most important margarine- 
. producing countries. 


The Trend of Margarine Production 
in the most important Producing Countries., 

United States. — The production and sale of margarine in the United 
States is subject to severe limitations imposed by both the Federal Government > 
and the governments of the individual states. The first law passed by the Federal 
Government was the Oleomargarine Act of 1886 which made it compulsory to 
designate margarine Oleomargarine ”, and which imposed special occupational 
taxes of 600 dollars on margarine producers, of 4S0 dollars on wholesale deal¬ 
ers, and 48 dollars on retail dealers, and further a stamp tax of 2 cents per 
pound, payable by the producer, and an import duty of 15 cents per pound. 

The Oleomargarine Act was subsequently amended six times. In 1902 the 
stamp tax was raised from 2 cents to 10 cents per pound for coloured margarine 
and to y 4 cent per pound for uncoloured margarine. At the same time the spe- 
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cial occupational tax was reduced in respect of uncoloured margarine to 200 
dollars on wholesale dealers and to six dollars for retail dealers. Another im¬ 
portant amendment came in 1931. The 10 cents tax on coloured margarine was 
made general for yellow margarine since the tendency was increasingly towards 
the use of palm oil, soybean oil and yellow oleo-oil which produced a margarine 
with a natural yellow colour. The result is that margarine must in practice 
have a white colour in order to avoid the higher taxes. The Act did not in fact 
forbid the packing of small quantities of colouring matter in manufacturers 3 
original packages. Also the method of colouring may be stated on the package 
provided that there is also a statement concerning the conditions under which 
the colouring process is allowed without breaking the law. According to a 
Regulation from the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue the following 
persons may colour margarine: 

A- private individual for use of his own family, household servants, and 
“ non-paying guests; 

“ All institutions under complete control of the United States, a state or 
“ political subdivision thereof for use of inmates or employees of such institutions; 

“ Co-operative clubs or fraternities for use of members where boarding expen¬ 
ses of members are pro-rated and meals are not served to other persons for 
'* compensation. 33 

The use of oleomargarine in Federal Institutions is free from taxes; special 
decrees of the War Department, of the Veterans Bureau, and the Department 
of Interior demand however that no part of the money appropriated shall be used 
for the purchase of oleomargarine or other butter substitutes for other purposes 
than for cooking. 

The customs duty on oleomargarine in the Tariff Act of 1922 was 8 cents 
per pound, and in 1930 was raised to 14 cents. Further, in 1930 duties were 
placed on all oils and fats commonly used in the margarine industry. In ad¬ 
dition, further charges were placed by the Revenue Act of April 1934 on almost 
all the oils and fats useful for margarine industry with the exception of cotton¬ 
seed oil, corn oil, soybean oil and babassu oil; these charges were in the form 
of an excise tax of 3 cents per pound on first domestic processing. 

Under the full powers granted by the Oleomargarine Act the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue made on 9 April 1936 an order that on every package of oleo¬ 
margarine the word “ Oleomargarine 33 should be marked in letters of 3/4 of an 
inch tall. Other orders regulate advertising. 

In addition to the Federal Government measures there existed in the middle 
of 1936 in all states, excluding Arizona, state regulations of some kind or 
other concerning margarine, and in many cases these alone or in conjunction 
with the Federal measures were so severe that they were in effect prohibitive 
of the production and sale of oleomargarine. Of the measures state excise taxes 
must first be considered. In June 193b eight states imposed taxes of 5, 10, or 
15 cents, on all margarine offered for sale, without exception. In x6 states, includ¬ 
ing all the cotton states, there were taxes of between 10 and 15 cents on all marga¬ 
rine which contained other than certain given home-produced raw materials or did 
not contain a given percentage of animal fats and home-produced raw material. 
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Further in x8 states a licence and a licence fee is imposed on most or all of 
the following concerns: margarine producers, wholesale and retail dealers in 
margarine, and restaurants, hotels and boarding houses which serve margarine 
to their guests. The licence fees are in several cases very small and are only 
a few dollars but in other cases they amount to a considerable sum. In the state 
of Fensylvania the licence fee for manufacturers is 1000 dollars, for retail dealers 
ioo dollars, for restaurant and hotels 50 dollars, and for boarding houses 10 dollars. 

The list of government measures is not yet exhausted. In 31 states the sale 
of yellow margarine is prohibited, and in 20 states the use of margarine in charit¬ 
able, penal, or other institutions (sometimes excepting penal institutions), receiv¬ 
ing the assistance from the State is also prohibited. In other states hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding houses, serving margarine to their guests have to notify 
the guests that it is margarine. 

It is easy to see the purpose of all these measures. While the original inten¬ 
tion was to protect in the first place the butter market and also the consumer 
of butter, at the present time measures taken have in addition the object of pro¬ 
tecting the market for all home-produced oils and fats. Measures taken have 
been successful. Without them the use of margarine tvould in the last few years 
have become much more general, especially in view of the position of the market 
for oils and fats, and the margarine industry would have used a continouslv 
increasing amount of foreign raw materials. 

The trend in margarine production is shown in table III. 


Table III. — Production of Buttery Oleomargarine, 
Lard , and Lard compound, in the U . 5 . A. 

(In thousands of quintals). 


Year 

Butter 

Oleomargarine | 

Lard 

Lard compound 

1913. 

t 

7/271 

690 

7,625 

4,536 

1924 *. 

9,444 

I.052 

12,456 

3,767 

1925 -. 

9,149 

I,o6l 

10,083 

5/228 

1926 .. 

9A94 

I,IOO 

10,541 

5*174 

1927. 

9,417 

1/259 

10,687 

5.348 

1928... 

9,362 

1,436 

11,766 

5,186 

1929 . 

9,793 

1,616 

11,784 

5,534 

1930 . . 

9,598 

1,477 1 

10,632 

5,494 

1931 • . 

9,965 

1,043 

10,818 

5.314 

1932 .. 

10,251 

922 

11,172 

4,288 

x 933 .. 

10,487 

1,113 

11,653 

4.3'2i 

*934 • .. 

10,065 

1,199 

9,811 

5.463 

1935 * - -. 

9,802 

1,731 

5*951 

7,ot6 

1936 . 

9,639 


7,602 



Sources; (from 1913 up to 1935) United States Department of Agriculture, Oleomargarine, - 
Statistics of Production, Materials and Manufacture, Consumption, Trade and Prices; Washington, 
D. C., August, 1936. — (For 1936) United States Department of Agriculture, The fats and 
oil situation, March 1937. 
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It can be seen that production decreased considerably after 1930 as the 
result of the intensification of state restrictions, but that it increased again after 
1933 on account of the changed position of the market in oils and fats. ♦ Con¬ 
sumption, however, varied very considerably, from one state to another. In 
certain states the market for margarine was completely, or almost completely, 
destroyed. The influence of additional state taxes in this respect can be seen in 
table IV which shows the number of retail dealers holding a licence to sell marga¬ 
rine in 1928 when there were no excise taxes, and the number in the middle of 
1935, when 17 states had introduced excise taxes. 

Table IV. — Numbers of Uncoloured-Oleomargarine 
Retail Dealers in the U. S.A . in 1928 and 1935 . 


193 


8 


*935 


In 6 States taxing all oleomargarine 6 to 15 cents 
pound . 

1 

per 

Thousands 

x 7 

Thousands 

I 

In 3 States taxing uncoloured oleomargarine 5 cents 
pound . 

per 

l 

9 

4 

In 8 States taxing oleomargarine containing imported mat- 
terials 10 to 15 cents per pound.! 


21 

In 31 States without excise taxes (i). 

* * 1 

123 

129 

Total . 

■ 1 

173 

*55 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, State 
and Federal Legislation and Decisions Relating to Oleomargarine; Washington, D, C., June 1936. 

(1} Of these States, seven enacted laws imposing excise taxes between February and June 1935. 


Table V. — The Amount of the Different Kinds of Margarine Produced 
in the United States as a Percentage of the Total Production. 


Calendar Year 

Oleomargarine (uncoloured) 

1 

Oleomargarine ( coloured) 

Total 

Combined 
Animal and ! 
Vegetable , 
Oil ! 

Exclusive 

of 

Vegetable 

Oil 

Exclusive 
of Animal 
Oil 

, Combined 
! Animal and 
! Vegetable 

I o,i ; 

Exclusive 

of 

Vegetable 

Oil 

Exclusive 
of Amnul 
Oil 

1922. 

56-3 

40.1 

1 

0.2 

1 2 7 

O 7 


IOO 

1026. 

45 6 

4 s.7 

| ... 

3 

2 I 


100 

1930 . 

27.9 

67.7 


2 9 

1.5 


IOO 

1934 . 

20,0 

/ 7S.9 

i * * * 

0 8 | 

0 3 

! 


IOO 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Oleo¬ 
margarine, - Statistics of Production, Materials used in Manufacture, Consumption, Trade and Prices;. 
Washington, D. C., August, 1936. 
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Grouping the states according to the size, relatively to the kind of excise 
tax it appears that a general sales tax of six cents is severely restrictive while a 
tax of ten cents and over has a prohibitive effect* 

The effect of the measures against the colouring of margarine can be seen 

in the following table. 

The share of coloured margarine which was already small fell in 1934 to 
1-2 per cent, and the share of margarine made from vegetable oils and fats conti¬ 
nuously increased. Since 1925 margarine made from animal fats only has no 
longer been shown. At the time of writing this article there are no data on the 


Tabup VI. — Fats and Oils (excluding milk) used in the Manufacture 
of Oleomargarine in the United States. 




Animal fats and oils 


Vegetable oils 

Other 

fats 


Oleo- 

oil 

% 

Lard 

neutral 

; % 

Gleo- 

stearine 

O' 

fO 

Oleo- 

stock 

Of 

SO 

Butter 

% 

Coconut 

0/ 

/O 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

O' 

,0 

Peanut 

0/ 

/o 

and 

oils 

(1) 

% 

Year 

beginning: 

July 

1913. . . . 

47 

19 

I 


5 

(2) — 

19 

3 

6 

1919 . . . . 

29 

12 

I 

2 

2 

26 

13 

15 

(2) — 

1920. . . . 

21 

13 

2 

I 

I 

44 

s 

7 

3 

I 92 X .... 

25 

I 7 

3 

I 

I 

36 

10 

7 

— 

1922. . . . 

26 

17 

3 

I 

I 

37 

II 

4 

— 

1923 . - • • 

25 

16 

3 

1 

I 

41 

10 

3 

(2) — 

I924. . . . 

2 4 

14 

3 

2 

1 

43 

11 

2 

(2) — 

1925 . . . . 

2 2 

12 

2 

I 

1 

46 

12 

3 

1 

1926 .... 

2 2 

11 

2 

I 

1 

49 

I I 

2 

1 

I927. . . . 

18 ! 

10 

2 

i I 

1 

56 

IO 

2 

(2) - 

1928 .... 

16 | 

8 

2 1 

0) — 

1 

60 

IO 

2 

1 

I 9 ‘ 2 Q. . . - 

15 

7 

2 i 

1 

(-) — 

1 | 

62 

IO 

2 

T 

Calendar year | 
1930. . . . j 

14 

5 

1 

2 

(2) — 

1 

64 

IO 

2 

2 

1931. . . . 1 

10 

5 

3 l 

(2) — 

(2) — 

70 

8 

2 

2 

1932. . . . j 

7 

6 

2 (2) — 

(2) — 

74 

9 

2 

(2) — ' 

1933. . . . | 

8 

5 

2 

(2) — 

(2) — 

75 

9 

1 

(2) — 

1934, . . . 

10 

3 

2 

I 

(2) — 

57 

25 

1 

1 

1935 * * • - 

6 

1 

1 

I 

(2) — 

56 

32 

1 

(3) 2 

1936. . . . 

5 

1 

1 

I 

(2) — 

46 

33 

1 

(4) 12 


Source: 1913 and 1919 up to 1935: United States Department of Agriculture, Oleomargarine^ 
— Statistics of Production used in Manufacture, Consumption, Trade, and Prices, Washington, D. C., 
August, 1936. — 1936: United States Department of Agriculture, The Pats and Oils Situation; 
Washington, March 1937. 

(1) Includes negligible quantities of cream reported 1913-14 to 1916-17, and unnamed oils in 
1920-21, 1934-35, and edible, tallow, and the following, oils: corn, soybean, mustard, palm, sesame, 
palm-kernel, sunflower, and babassu as reported, — (2) Less than one-half of 1 per cent. —- (3) In¬ 
cludes 1 percent babassu. — (4) Includes 5 per cent, babassu oil, 5 per cent, soybean oil, and 1 
per cent, palm-kernel oil. 
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effect of the measures taken in the last few years that would allow us to say whether 
they will lead to a new increase in the amount of margarine containing partly 
animal oils and fats. 

The change from animal to vegetable raw materials is seen even more clearly 
from table VI. While in 1914 animal fats made three quarters of the oils and fats 
used by the margarine industry, in 1919 they made only 46 per cent, and the 
percentage continuously decreased until in 1936 it finally reached 8 per cent. 
The increasing use of vegetable oils was concentrated mainly on coconut oil. 
This oil had the advantage over most other foreign raw materials of the marga¬ 
rine industry that it could be imported from the Philippine Islands and other 
possessions of the Unted States and was not therefore subject to customs duty. 
Coconut oil represented in 1932 75 per cent, of the total oils and fats used by 
margarine. After 1933 the percentage decreased, principally as the result of 
the excise tax of 3 cents per pound, while the use of cotton-seed oil further 
increased. 

In addition to coconut oil and cotton-seed oil two other oils have become 
important in margarine production in the last two years, namely soyabean and 
babassu oil. Soyabean oil, which was first used in 1934 and was in 1935 only 


Tabee VII. — Fats and Oils Used in the Lard Compound Industry 

of the United States. 



1932 | 

1933 

1934 


% f 

% 

% 

Cotton-seed oil. 

86.1 

87.7 

87,2 

Peanut oil... 

0.4 

O.3 

0.7 

Coconut oil. 

0.9 

O.7 

0.7 

Corn oil. 

0.3 

O.I 

0.2 

Soybean oil... 

0.5 

O.I 

0.2 

Rapeseed oil.... 


. . . 

0.0 

Palm oil. 

2.3 

2.2 

1.4 

Sesame oil. 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

Sunflower oil. 


o -3 

O.I 

Other vegetable oils. 

O.I 


0,1 


91.4 1 

92.2 

1 91.0 

Rard . .. 

0.6 

1 

0.3 ! 

0.2 

Edible animal stearin. 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Oleo oil... 

0.1 

i 0.0 

O.I 

Edible tallow.* 

4-7 

! 4-8 

6.0 

Marine animal oils . .. 

0.2 

1 

0.0 

Pish oil. 

1.2 

1 0.9 

0.9 

Total . . . 

TOO 

1 TOO 

! 

100 


Source: XJ. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Animal and Vegetable 
Eats and Oils, - Production, Consumption, Imports, Exports and Stocks, Quarterly for Calendar 
Years 1930 to 1934; Washington, 1935. 
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i» ? per cent, of the total used, represented in 1936 5 per cent, of the total. Babassu 
oil, which is imported free from Brazil under a Trade Agreement signed on 1 
January 1936 and remaining in force for three years, and which is not subject 
to excise duty, has been used by the margarine industry since 1935. Until then 
it was practically unknown in the United States. In 1936 babassu oil made 
5 per cent, of the oils and fats used by the margarine industry and a further in¬ 
crease is to be expected. 

With the further increasing use of cotton-seed oil, of large quantities of 
soyabean oil, peanut oil, and corn oil the share of home-produced oils and fats 
in the total fats and oils used as raw material in the margarine industry, which 
fell from 74 per cent, in 1919 to 25 per cent, in 1933, increased again to 47 per cent, 
in 1936. 

Table III shows the trend also in the production of lard compound which 
is similar to that of margarine production. There are only insignificant changes 
to be recorded concerning the raw’ material used in this case. The most important 
raw material has, since the first decade of the century, been cotton-seed oil. 
In 1912 this made almost 93 per cent, of the total oils and fats used. At the 
present time the percentage is nearly the same. In contrast with the margarine 
industry the lard compound industry uses but very small amounts relatively of 
fish and whale oils. 


Table VIII. — Per Capita Consumption of Butter , Oleomargarine , Lard , 
and Lard Compound in the U . S. A. 


Calendar year 

Butter 

kg 

Oleomargarine 

kg 

Lard 

kg 

Compounds 

kg 

Total 

kg 

-3913 . 

7-53 

0-73 

5-17 

4-35 

17.78 

1920 ......... 

6.71 

i -54 

6.03 

304 

17*33 

3 921 . . .. 

7-35 

0.91 

5-13 

3*22 

16.66 

1922.. . 

7.76 

0.77 

6.44 

3*04 

18.01 

1923 . 

S. 12 

0.91 

6.94 

2.99 

lS.96 

1924. 

8.21 

o.gt 

6.99 

3.22 

19.32 

1925. 

8.03 

o.gr 

6.03 

4*45 

19,41 

3926.. . 

7-94 

o -95 

i 6.17 

4-35 

19.4I 

1927 . 

7-94 

1.04 

j 6.26 

4*45 

19-69 

192S. 

7.80 

1.18 

6.67 

4*26 

19.91 

1929 . 

7.89 


6.49 

4-49 

20.19 

193 °. 

7* s 5 

1.18 

6.26 

4-45 

t 1 9 ■ 7 3 

1931 . 

8.17 

0,86 

6.53 

4.26 

19.82 

1932 .... . 

8.21 

0-73 

6.89 

3 * 4 ° 

19.23 

r 933 . 

7.98 

0.86 

6.71 

j 3*45 

19.01 

1934 . - . - 

8.17 

0.95 

6.17 

: 4*13 

19 * 4 1 

1935 (i) . 

7.80 

t 

1.36 

4**7 

i 

5-53 

f 

; 

1 18.87 

1 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics, 
Oleomargarine, — Statistics of Production, Materials used in Manufacture, Consumption, Trade and 
Prices; Washington, D. C., August, 1936. 

(1) Preliminary. 
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As we have shown there are many factors affecting the trend of margarine 
production and consumption in the United States. Under the conditions created 
by the state regulation the price relation with butter still appears in spite of 
everything to be of overwhelming importance. Though only a small proportion 
of the output of margarine is coloured margarine yet this is used as, so to say, 
spread for bread *\ Use of margarine as fat for cooking and baking should not 
be so great, as for these purposes a large supply of two other home-produced fats, 
lard and lard compound, is generally available at more advantageous prices. 


Tabeb IX. — Average Price of Butter and Oleomargarine in the U. S. A. 




Butter. Q2 0 

Oleomargarine, nut, 


Tear 

New York 

Chicago 



cents per pound 

cents per pound 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
*93* 
*932 

1933 

1934 
*935 
1936 


61.4 

43 3 
40 7 

46 9 

42.6 
45*3 

44- 4 
47*3 
47*4 

45- o 
36-5 
28.3 
21.0 

21.7 

25.7 

29.8 
33*0 


28.8 
22.0 

19.4 

20.2 

2 T. I 

21.3 

21.5 
17*9 
*7*3 
17*5 

16.9 
12.7 

8.8 

8.2 

9*1 

12.6 

*5*3 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, The 
Fats and Oils Situation; Washington, March 1937. 


Germany* — The output of margarine in Germany, which in 19x3 was 
between 2 and 2.2 million quintals, increased to 3.4 millions in 1924 and then to 
4.37 millions in 1928, and to 3.1 millions in 1932. Under the Fat Regulation plan 
of 23 March 1933 which aimed at the increase of home-production and reduction 
of imports there was imposed a production quota fixed at about 60 per cent. 
The law provided directly for the use of home-produced fat and at the same time 
for an admixture of home-produced lard in margarine production and further 
introduced an excise duty on margarine in order to weaken the competitive power 
of margarine. The production of artificial fat was limited at the same time. 

The amount of lard to be admixed was fixed at first for the months of No¬ 
vember and December 1933 at 5 per cent, of the total output of margarine and 
then at 10 per cent, for January 1934, at 12.5 per cent, for the period February 
to September 1:934 and 10 per cent, for October 1934. In November 1934 this 
provision for mixing of lard was abolished. 
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The system of a production quota was administered at first through the 
Central Oils and Fats Office. Later the duty of fixing quotas was transferred to 
the central organisation of the margarine and artificial fat industries created by 
an Order of 23 July 1934, an organisation which is under the general control of 
the Minister for Food and Agriculture. The output of margarine fell in 1933 to 
4.05 million quintals and in 1934 to 3.82 million quintals. In 1935 the output 
during the period from January to September was even less than in the pre¬ 
vious year but in the last quarter of the year the quota was raised again 
as a result of shorter supplies of butter and other fats, and the total pro¬ 
duction for 1933 finally reached 4.07 million quintals. Production in 1936 fur¬ 
ther increased for the same reasons. 

As a result of the decrease in the output of margarine it became necessary 
to assure a supply of fats at low prices to the poorer classes of the community. 
These questions were solved firstly through the introduction of various kinds 
of margarine with fixed retail prices for the cheapest kinds, and secondly, 
through the introduction of a fat supply at reduced prices, for certain categories 
of consumers, and the limitation of the supply of cheap margarine to certain 
classes of people. 


Table X. — The Trend of Fat Consumption in Germany (1) 
expressed in terms of Pure Fat (2) 



! 

1909/13 ; 1935 ; 

1909/13 

1933 

1 1909/13 | 1935 

Products 

1 





1000 quintals 

kg per head 

I kg 

j per consumption unit 


Butter .. 

I | 

1 3.570 j 

4/260 

5-4 1 

6.4 

6.6 

7-3 

Fat pork and lard. 

j 3 , 9*0 i 

3,670 

6.0 | 

5*5 

7.2 

6.3 

Edible tallow. 

35 ° 

350 

o -5 1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Margarine .. 

: x,68o 

; 3-490 

2.6 j 

5-2 

3 * 1 

6.0 

Vegetable table-oils. 

; t,ooo 

S L 45 o 

1*5 

2.2 

i.S 

2.5 

Unmixed vegetable edible 
fats . . . 

200 

1 

490 

o -3 ! 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

Total . **■. . 

10.720 

j * 3 . 7 *° 

! i6 *3 

20.5 

197 

23.3 

Index figure igoQ-13 «= 100 . 

! 

I 100 

i a , 

j I 2 S 

1 1 

| IOO ; 

j 1 

126 

100 

119 


Source; Dr, H, v. d. Decken, Die Verschiebung beim N ahrungsini 11 el v erbrauch seit der Vor- 
kriegszeit. Die ErnaJirung, Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Ernahrungswesen, Band II, Heft 3, Leipzig 
1937 . 


(1) Present area. — (2) In order to allow the computation of a total figure, the individual 
figures are expressed in terms of pure fat. To arrive at a figure expressed in terms of pure fat the 
following deductions are made: Butter, 15 per cent.; fat pork and lard, 25 per cent.; edible tallow .20 
per cent.; Margarine, 16 per cent.; imported fat pork, 15 per cent,; imported lard, 5 per cent. 


The most important fact concerning the future development of the German 
margarine industry is that in spite of the measures taken up to the present time 
with the object of increasing the home production of fats, home production covers 
only 55 per cent, of the need for food-fats, and that there are severe difficulties in 
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the way of a further increase of fat production (i). In these circumstances an 
adequate fats supply is inconceivable independently of a large output of margarine. 

The trend of the consumption of fat per head of the population in Germany 
has been as follows: 

Table XI. — Consumption of Fats in Germany in Kilogrammes per Head (i)„ 


1^13 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1933 


Butter . *. 

Pat poi k and lard . 

Margarine artificial toad fats and 

\ ege table tats .. 

Table oil . . . 

Total . . . 


0 3 {1 

» !! 

7 ^ 

7 3 

7 2 

7 4 

78 

7 4 

7.1 

6 4 

3 3 1 

9 3 

7 6 

7 A 

7 3 

1 3 1 

_1 

2 0 

1 9 

I <s 

1 S 

U 4 1 

20 3 

2 t 3 

23 5 

22 9 


Table XII. — Fats and Oils used in the Margarine and Food Fats 

Industries of Germany 


Raw materials 

f 

! 


19:28 


1933 

1000 j 

quintals 1 

°o 

1000 

quintals 

% 

Premier jus.. . . . . 

* ' 


l 

i 

104 j 

2 48 


48 

1 22 

Oleomargarine. 

. . 


85 | 

2 03 


14 

o -35 

Lard. 



45 ! 

I 07 


57 

1 -45 

Other animal fats. 

. . 


4 

1 IO 


20 

0 51 

Pressed tallow.. . . 

* ' 


3 ! 

O 07 


~ 


Total animal fats. 



241 | 

5 75 


139 

3 53 

Hardened marine animal oil . 

* * 


659 

*5 74 


1536 

39 05 

Hardened vegetable fats. 



012 1 

21 78 


443 

11,26 

Coconut fat.. . . 



862 j 

20 58 


4S4 

12 30 

Palm-kernel fat. 



35 S 1 

8 55 


4 <>S 

11.90 

Palm fat. 



50 

1 19 


— 


Soybean oil . 



44 ~ 

*0 55 


465 

11 82 

Ground-nut oil . 


i 

4 2 5 

10 15 


262 

6.66 

Cotton-seed oil .. .. 


i 

22 i 

0 53 


— 

. . . 

Sesam oil . . . ... . „ . 



12 1 

0 29 


_ i 

! 

Linseed oil . 



1 


( 

64 

1 63 

Other vegetable oils and fats. 



To 5 s 

4-89 

i 

73 

1 85 

Total vegetable oils and fat . 



3,28s 

78 51 


2,259 

57 4 2 

General total. 



4,188 

100 00 


3,934 

100.00 

i 


Source: Statistisch.es Jahrbuch fur das deutsche Reich. 


(1) Backf, Warum wurde eine neue Regelung des Fettverbrauchs und Fettbezuges notwendig? Der 
Yierjahresplan, Zeitschrift fur nationalsozialistische Wirtschaftspolitik, 1. Jahrgang, No, 1, Berlin 1937* 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. ■— The mar¬ 
garine supply in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, almost half of which 
came from imports in the pre-war years, became after the war more and more 
independent of imports. These imports came almost entirely form the Nether¬ 
lands and fell continuously from 667,000 quintals in 1924 to 9,100 quintals in 
1935. Since 1934 the amounts of exports, itself not large, was greater than the 
amount of imports. 

The trend in margarine production and consumption in Great Britain is 
particularly interesting since in this case production and consumption have not 
been subject to limitations similar to those imposed in other countries. The 
relations of the price of margarine to that of other fats and the purchasing power 
*of the consumer determined the trend. Thus, it was the result of the fall in 
butter prices that the consumption of butter continuously increased after 1929 
while margarine consumption decreased. Following the change in the market 
position margarine consumption increased again after 1935. In contrast with 
the output of margarine, the output of lard compound increased even during 
the crisis; the increase was particularly great, however, after the reduction of the 
import of lard in 1935 determined by the small output in the United States. 


Table XIII. — Production and Consumption of Margarine 
and Lard Compound in the United Kingdom . 


Year | 

Production 

Exports 

Retained 

imports 

Available 
for consumption 
in the 

United Kingdom 

(In thousands of quintals) 

1 


(a) Margarine . 


1907. 

448 

9 ! 

446 

885 

1912 ... . 

818 

14 

684 

1,488 

2924 .......... . 

1,864 

22 

667 

2 » 5<>9 

1930 . .. 

2,049 

47 

428 

2,430 

1933 . 

1.753 

18 

16 

1*751 

1934 - *. 

L 543 

16 

10 

• 1.537 

1935. 

L 779 

20 

9 

1,768 



(b) Lard compound . 


I924 ............... 

(1) 256 

22 

I 

275 

1930 . .. 

452 

30 

37 

458 

1933 '- * -. 

560 

18 

8 

550 

1934. 

574 

20 

5 

559 


Source; Final Report on the Third Census of Production of the United Kingdom (1924), London, 
* 93 *r'Final' Report on the Fourth Census of Production (1930), London, 1934. — Report on the 
Import Duties Act Inquiry (1934}, Part I. London, 1936. — Board of Trade Journal, No. 2105, 8 
April 1937. 

(1) So far as recorded separately* 
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Table XIV. — Trend of Prices and Consumption of Butter 
and Margarine in the United Kingdom. 


Year 

Trend of prices (1) 

Consumption per capita (2) 

Salted butter 
per pound 

| 

| Margarine 
| per pound 

Price of butter 
as per cent. 

of price j 

of margarine 

Butter 

Margarine 

! 

s. 

A 1 

d. \ 


kg 

kg 

1919.' 

i 1 

10.3 

7.3 

305-48 

8 — 

5-85 

1930.! 

i 1 

6.7 

7-3 

256.16 

8.48 

5-35 

* 93 T . 

1 1 

3.6 

7 .1 

222.54 

9.48 

4.67 

1932 . 

1 1 

2.4 

6.8 

213*33 j 

9.84 

4.17 

1933 . 

1 

0.4 

6.1 

203.28 | 

10.66 

3-81 

1934 . 

o 

11.4 

5.6 

203.57 

11.43 

3-58 

I 935 . 

1 I 

0.6 

5*4 

233*33 

11.43 

3.81 

1936 . 

j 1 

1 

1.8 

5-8 

237*93 

; 


3-90 


(i) Compiled from the Ministry of Labour Gazette . (2) Socieie des Nations , Le Probleme de 
l*Alimentation, Volume IV, statistique de la production et de la consommation et des prix, docu¬ 
mentation preparee par iTnstitut International d*Agriculture; Geneve, 1936. 


Table XV. — Oils and Fats used in the Manufacture of Margarine 
in the United Kingdom by Reporting Firms (i). 

(In thousand of quintals). 


Constituents 

1927 

1928 ' 

i 

1929 | 

! 

1930 j 

1931 

1932 

1933 

*934 

*935 

Vegetable oils and fats : 



1 







Coconut.! 

447 

569 

579 ; 

457 

457 

367 

285 

244 ; 

315 

Ground-nut. 

*73 

183 

3^5 

325 

285 

122 

132 

112 : 

8l 

Cottonseed.* 

203 

173 

162 

193 

152 

132 

51 

152 

122 

Palm kernel. 

224 

I 4 2 

112 

183 

112 

183 

142 

163 

I63 

Soybean.! 

122 

112 ! 

4 i 

61 i 

7 i 

142 

142 

71 

122 

Sunflower seed. 

— 

ex 

112 

41 

3 i 

112 

7 1 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous 

20 

20 

20 

4 1 j 

20 

30 

20 

31 

30 

Total . . . 

1,189 

1,260 

1,342 j 

1,301 j 

1,128 , 

1,097 

843 

773 

833 

Animal oils and fats : 










Oleo. 

92 

61 

71 

51 

3 i | 

21 

! 21 

| 10 

31 

Stearin. 

20 | 

20 

20 

31 

3 i 

3 i 

: 

1 41 

30 

Butter.. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

| 10 

10 

IO 

Premier jus ...... 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

31 

Lard ......... 

31 

3 i 

3 i 

20 

10 

10 

10 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

173 

142 

| 152 

122 

112 

102 

92 

81 

102 

Whale-oil .. 

254 

295 

295 

325 

345 

467 

1 ! 
569 

00 

M 

>o 

559 

Grand Total * . . 

1,616 

1,697 

: 1,788 

1,748 

1 1,585 

1,666 ; 

1,504 

1,372 

1,494 


Source: Imperial Economic Committee, Vegetable oils and oilseeds, London 1936. 

(1) Compiled from returns from manufacturers responsible for about 90 per cent, of the total 
production. 
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The kinds of raw materials used in the production of margarine and lard 
compounds are shown in Tables XV and XVI. The most important change to 
be noticed is the absolute and relative increase in the use of whale-oil associated 
with a decrease in the use of, firstly, vegetable fats, and, secondly, animal fats. 

Tabi3 XVI. — Oils and Fats used in the Manufacture of Lard Compound 
in the United Kingdom by Reporting Firms (i) 

(In thousands of quintals). 


Constituents 

1927 

(2) 

X92S 

(2) 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Vegetable oils and fats: 

Cottonseed. 

‘Ground-nut ...... 

Soy-bean.. . 

Palm ......... 

Palm kernel. 

Miscellaneous. 

12 2 

51 
5 T 
( 3 ) — 
10 

(3) - 

T 12 

6 l 

61 

( 3 ) — 
10 

( 3 ) — 

T42 

6 l 

6 r 

21 

10 

( 3 )-_ 

142 

71 

6 r 

21 

IO 

( 3 )~ 

142 

102 

6l 

20 

IO 

( 3 ) — 

142 

92 

9 2 
„ 20 

10 

10 

163 

91 

92 

20 

( 3 ) — 
20 

213 

102 

61 

20 

( 3 ) — 
10 

203 

*53 

132 

3 i 

( 3 ) 

20 

Total ... 

1 234 

.. ... 

244 

295 

305 

• 335 

366 

! 3S6 

406 

539 

Animal oils and fats (prin¬ 
cipally steaiine) .... 

10 

10 

; 

IO 

IO 

10 

10 

; 10 

: 

10 

10 

Marine oils (almost entirely 
whale). ; 

5 i 

61 

6l 

61 

7 i 

71 1 

8 l 

92 

193 

Grand Total . . . 

! 

295 

315 

! 

366 

376 

416 

1 

447 

477 j 

508 

742 


Source: Imperial Economic Committee, Vegetable oils and oilseeds; London, 1936. 

{1) Compiled from returns from manufacturers responsible for about 85 per cent, of tlie total 
-production. — (2) Incomplete; omits one firm included in 1929 and subsquent years. The firm con- 
'Slimed about 2,000 tons of oils and fats in 1929. — (3) Less than 500 tons. 


Denmark. — The output of the Danish margarine industry reached a 
record level in 1930 with a production of 826,000 quintals of margarine, 4,650 
quintals of palmin and 15,400 quintals of lard compound. The increasing 
difficulties in the way of butter exports that arose in the following years followed 
by a considerable fall in butter prices, weakened directly, and indirectly as a result 
of government measures, the competition of margarine with butter. The out¬ 
put of margarine fell to 717,000 quintals in 1934, but later there was again an 
increase. The market position for butter improved slowly and the special mea¬ 
sures to check margarine production were not renewed when the law expired at 
the end of November 1934. 

Among the raw materials used by the margarine industry animal oils and 
fats are, as in other countries, of small relative importance, as can be seen from 
table XVII. Among vegetable oils and fats coco-oil is of chief importance. The 
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amount of this oil used fell till 1932 in both relative and absolute amounts, de¬ 
clining from 63.5 per cent of the total oils and fats used in 1924 to 32.7 per cent, 
in 1932; after that time it increased both relatively and absolutely and repre¬ 
sented about 37 per cent, of the total in 1935. The considerable increase in the 
use of hardened animal oil (hardened whale-oil) and soybean oil in the last few 
years should be noticed. 

The trend of butter and margarine consumption was as follows: 


Year 

* 

j Kilogrammes 

per Head 


Butter 

Margarine 



1913 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 




15*6 

5 9 

22 6 

6 1 j 

22 6 

6 S i 

22 1 

8 5 

20.5 

9 6 

20 5 

9 0 

19 6 

9 5 

21 2 


The Netherlands. — The development of the margarine industry in the 
Netherlands in the last few years has been determined by two different facts, 
first the position of the butter market and the resulting government measures 
and second the decline in the important margarine export trade. 

The increasing difficulties that have been in the way of the exports of butter 
and other dairy products since 1929 led, finally, to a very difficult position in 
the highly developed milk industry. Finally, on 10 July 1932 was passed the 
Milk Crisis Law of which one object was to assure to the milk industry a larger 
home market by means of restricting the competition of other fats with butter. 
The law imposed, among other things, an excise duty on all fats, including 
butter, the proceeds of which were to be used for the supporting of the milk 
industry. Margarine was subjected to the following regulations: 

1. From x July 1932 margarine sold on the home market had to have 
an admixture of a given percentage of butter. The percentage was fixed at first 
at 25 per cent, and remained at this figure until 16 September 1935 with the 
exception of the period 3 April 1933 to 3 July 1933 when it -was 40 per cent, and 
from 13 January 1935 to 6 May 1935 when it was 15 per cent. Then it was redu¬ 
ced to 10 per cent. 

2. The same excise duty is payable on butter to be mixed with margarine 
as is payable on other butter for home consumption. This tax was at first 42 cents 
per kilogramme, was increased at the end of July 1932 to 55 cents and then was 
continually increased until it reached one gulden on 12 March X933. After that 
the tax was varied slightly up and down according to the market position. Up 
to the middle of 1936 it fluctuated between 85 and xio cents, and in the following 
months was temporarily reduced to 75 cents and in April 1937 to 70 cents. 












Tabl£ XVII, — Raw Materials used by the Margarine Industry in Denmark (i), 

(In quintals). 
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Source: Danmarks Produktionsstatistik, 

(1) With the exception of tnilkj salt, and other small amounts of fat and butter and some other materials. 
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3. Margarine may only be put on the market on the payment of a tak. 
This tax is not the same for all kinds of margarine. For the usual kind it was 
fixed at first at 15 cents per kilogramme but was later increased or decreased 
according to the size of the quota for butter mixing. When this mixing quota 
was reduced to 10 per cent, on 16 September 1935 the tax was increased to 46.5 
cents and on ix November 1935 it was fixed at 39 cents per kilogramme. 
Until the middle of 1936 it fluctuated about this figure. It was then, however 
gradually reduced until it reached 33.75 cents at the end of January 1937. From 
February it was again increased by small stages until it reached 42.7 cents on 
30 May 1937. 

Table XVIII. — Production and Export Surplus of Butter and Margarine 

in the Netherlands. 

(In 1.000 quintals). 


Year 

Butter 

Margarine 

Production 

(i) 

Export 
surplus (2) 

Production 
( 3 ) (1) 

Export 
surplus (4) 

Average 1921-25. 



260 

1,114 

779 

1926. 


830 

440 

1-336 

937 

1927.l 


851 

461 

1,401 

921 

1928. 


853 

446 

1,392 

885 

1929 . 


867 

453 

1,320 

720 

1930 . 


872 

399 

1,271 

686 

1931 . 


848 

289 

1,110 

543 

1932 . 


852 

161 

627 

156 

1933 . 


881 

277 

5*7 

116 

*934 . 

(5) 

905 

364 

525 

92 

*935 . 

(5) 

962 

466 

532 

58 

1936 . 

(5) 

1,013 

602 

555 

70 


Source; Maandschnfi van het Centraal Bureau voor de StaUstiek. 

(1) Net weight. — (2) Gross weight. (Net weight — gross weight less 9 percent.). — (3) Output 
of margarine factories. Excluding butter used in the production of, or mixed with, margarine. ■— 
(4) Gross weight. (Net weight » gross weight less 15 per cent.). — (5) Excluding output of butter for 
own consumption for which there are no figures. This output was estimated a 23,000 quintals for 
1934, 48,000 quintals for 1935 and 20,000 quintals for 1936. 


4. In 1933 an agreement with the margarine industry limited the sale 
of margarine in the Netherlands to a weekly amount of 1,050 tons. 

5. As these measures necessarily involved an increase in the price of 
margarine it was prescribed that the margarine industry should produce a given 
quantity of margarine without an admixture of butter, so called People's Marga¬ 
rine, for sale to the poor classes of the population at a fixed price. 

Further measures regulating margarine output came in 1935. From 1935 
the margarine industry had to use oil and fat raw materials produced in, the 
Netherlands or the Netherlands Indies to an amount of at least 60 per cejxh J. 
















Table XIX. — Consumption of Butter and Margarine in the Netherlands . 
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total oils and fats used. Further, for January and February 1935 the use of 
marine-animal oil in margarine production was forbidden. 

The effects of these measures are of particular interest, because there were 
strictly applied measures which had in part been definitely disapproved in 
other countries. It is however not easy to make a clear picture of the effects of 
the particular measures from the facts available which are given in the accom¬ 
panying tables. 

The*" consumption of butter decreased from year to year after the coming 
into force in 1932 of the measures mentioned above; consumption had increased 
considerably after the decrease in the butter price in 1930 and in 1932 had reached 
a record figure of 705,000 quintals. In 1936 the total butter consumption, 
including the butter mixed with margarine, was 480,000 quintals. While this 
decrease was taking place exports were increasing, and in 1935 the export surplus 
of butter reached a record figure and there was a further and considerable increase 
in 1936. 

Margarine consumption decreased after 1929 in consequence of an increase 
in butter consumption. After the introduction of margarine regulations, there 
w*as a further decrease in 1932 and 1933. But from 1934 there was a slow increase 
in consumption. 

Table XX. — Average retail Price of Butter and Margarine m Amsterdam. 

(Cents per l / 2 kilogramme). 


Year 

Butter 

Margarine 

1925 . 

132.5 

60 

1926. 

117 

60 

1927 - • . 

119 

60 

*928 . 

*23.5 

60 

I 92 Q. 

123 

60 

1930 . 

104 

60 

193 1. -. .. 

88 

55 

* 93*2 . 

80.5 

47 

*933 .. * * 

95 

58 

1934 . 

88.5 

59 

*935 . 

90.5 

59 

Source: Jaarcijfers voor Nederland; 1930, S. 117; 1933; S. 

138; 1931. s. 138. 



The consumption of butter and margarine together tended until 1932 to 
increase considerably as a result of falling prices. It now appears that the charges 
imposed in 1932 through various measures on butter and margarine had the 
result that the consumer used partly other oils and fats not subject to such large 
charges. The decline in butter and margarine consumption continued in 1936. 
The increasing use of other oils and fats was partly due to the fact that production 
of margarine in the home in order to avoid the paying of the excise duty gradually 
extended. In order to check the substitution by consumers of other fats 
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Table XXI. — The-Consumption of Artificial Food Fats, Lard 
and Food Oils in the Netherlands. 

(in 1000 quintals). 



Artificial food fats, 








not 

Lard 

Food oils 

Total 


including margarine 








1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1933 

1036 

1st half-year . . . . ' 

54- 1 

64.6 

3*9 

2.4 

19.2 

25.9 

77.2 

92,9 

2nd » .... 

48.0 

86.3 

3*0 

3*4 

28.3 

52.0 

79*3 

3 41.7 

3rd » .... 

63.6 

60.1 

3*4 

1.1 

25.7 

• 18.3 

9^-7 

79*5 

4th » .... 

61.2 

6S.3 

2.9 

1.6 

20.1 

23-4 

84.2 

93-3 


226.9 

279.3 

13.2 

8.5 

93*3 

119.6 

333*4 

407.4 

Weekly average . . . 

(1) 4-4 

(2) 5-3 

(1) o -3 

(2) 0.2 

(1) 1.8 

;(*) 2'3 

(1) <M 

(*) 7*7 


Source: De Landbouw-Crisismaatregeln hunne Werking en Uitvocring XIII, Driemaetndelijksch 
Verslag aan de Staten-Generaal (Oct., Nov., Dec. 1936). 

(1) 52 Weeks. — (2) 53 Weeks. 


Table XXII. —- Raw Materials used in and Output of the Margarine Industry 

in the Netherlands . 

(In 1,000 quintals) 


Year 

Oils and fats used 

Output 

Animals oils 

and fats (1) 

! 

Vegetable oils 

and fats (2) 

Butter 

Margarine 
(including 
^ added butter) 

Fats for 
cooking and 
baking and 
other refined 
fats 

Average 1921-25 . . , 

335*1 

776.2 

3-9 

1,115.0 

lyr.o 

1926.. 

260.7 

1,182.2 

8.0 

1 , 343-8 

285-9 

1927. 

297-5 

1,132.0 

6.5 

1,407.8 

3 » 3*7 

1928. 

395-4 

1,175.1 

6.7 

i» 399-3 

358.2 

A929.- ; 

499*9 

1,001.4 

6.7 

1,327.2 

377*9 

1930.. 

710.4 

682.7 

5 -o 

1,276.1 

3x9.0 

1931. 

5 *i -7 

620.2 

4-3 

1,112.8 

203.9 

1932.. 

212.0 

351-4 

55 -o 

681.5 

393-0 

* 933 - . 

224.6 

242.I 

(3) 125.4 

642.2 

37 * 3.0 

2934 * *.- . 

201.7 

272.I 

(3) 105.4 

630.0 

406.0 

*935 .- - 

■ 120.8 

388.4 

( 3 ) 71-9 

604.0 

686.0 

X936. 1 . 

118.1 

408.1 

( 3 ) 37-7 

593-0 

664.0 


Source: Maandshcrift van bet Central Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1927, N° 4, 1931, N° 4, 1934, N° 5, 

(i) Oleomargarine, premiers jus, neutral lard, mutton jus, stearine, pressed tallow, hardened 
marine animal oils, etc. — (2) Including small amounts of vegetable and animal fats and oils, 
(Average 1921-25, 3,400; 1926-30, 1,300; 1931-35, r,?oo quintals), — (3) A part of the butter mixed 
with margarine is added in special factories. According to the figures given by the Central Butter 
Office ot the Netherlands the total amount of butter added to margarine was 159,000 quintals in 1933, 
130,000 in 1934, 88,000 in 1935 and 46,000 quintals in 1936. 
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tax on compounds and food oils was increased on 22 September 1935 from 24 
to 30 cents per pound and the tax on the import of food oils, excluding olive oil, 
w r as increased to 40 cents per kilogramme. But as can be seen from table XXI 
this increase proved to be insufficient. The use of other oils and fats and also 
the production of margarine in the home further increased. Therefore on 2 
July 1936 the taxes on other food fats and food oils were increased to 40 cents 
per kilogramme. 

With the available data it is only possible to analyse the kinds of raw 
materials used in the margarine industry of the Netherlands under the heads 
of animal and vegetable materials. (See table XXII). Further the use of raw 
materials composed of fish' and whale-oils and fats is not separately shown 
but included with other animal fats. 

Other countries. — The regulation of margarine production in Czecho¬ 
slovakia by the Government Taw of 12 March 1934 was discussed in the 
previous article. The production of margarine was limited at first to 520,000 
quintals in 1935, later however a further quota of 75,000 was allowed and the 
total production in 1935 was 603,000 against 698,000 quintals in 1934. For 
1936 a quota of 650,000 quintals was established, and 30 per cent, of this must 
be supplied as People's Margarine at a fixed price and 40 per cent, produced 
within ceitain price limits. In the third quarter of 1936 this quota was raised. 

One aim of the Taw of 12 March 1934 was to increase the use of home-produced 
raw materials in the margarine industry. Thus, in 1935 the margarine industry 
was obliged to use 143,000 quintals of home-produced rape-seed oil and 600, 
quintals home-produced soybean oil, at a fixed price. A similar provision was 
made for 1936 an 1 1937. According to the Taw of 23 June 1936 a special tax 
has to be paid after 7 July 1936 on the production and the import of artificial 
fats and oils which compete with animal fats. This was fixed at 70 kronen per 
quintal for food oil, at 60 kronen for margarine and similar fats, and at 30 kronen 
for raw materials of the margarine industry. 

The importance of margarine in the fats supply of Czechoslovakia at the 
present day can be seen from the fact that at the time of the reduction of output 
in 1935 the consumption of margarine and artificial fats was 4.3 kilogrammes 
per head of population while butter consumption in the same period was 6.7 
kilogrammes per head. 

Margarine consumption in Sweden has been checked since 1933 by a tax 
which at the end of September 1936 was 30 ore per kilogramme. Production 
increased again after 1932 and was in 1935 558,700 quintals against 497,000 in 
1931 and against the earlier maximum of 552,400 quintals in 1929. 

In Norway even after 1934 use was made of the powers granted by the law 
of 24 May 1931 to fix a quota of butter to be mixed with margarine. The 
quota was so fixed as to make it possible to absorb the surplus butter production 
in the margarine industry. The size of the quota therefore fluctuated very con¬ 
siderably. It was highest in the summer of 1935 when between 17 April and 13 
June it was 17 per cent.; it was then reduced until it was five per cent, between 
14 October 1935 to 20 January 1936, and subsequently increased again to 13 
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per cent, and finally to 17 per cent. After falling to 9 per cent, it was again in¬ 
creased on x February 1937 to 17 per cent. 

The tax on margarine introduced by the law of 29 June 1934 amounted to 
20 ore per kilogramme when the butter mixing quota was 5 P er cent. For every 
one per cent, increase in the amount of butter to be mixed over 5 per cent, the 
tax was to be reduced by one ore. By the law of 21 June 1935 the tax was 
fixed at 10 ore per kilogramme when the butter quota was 10 per cent, with a 
provision that it should* be one ore greater or less according as the butter quota 
decreased or increased. 

The output of margarine in Norway after the introduction of the law on 
butter mixing and special margarine taxes continuously increased. In 1936 
it was 553,000 quintals. 


Table XXIII. — Fats and Oils Used in the Margarine Industry 

in Norway 

(In quintals). 



1916 

1927 

1919 

I 93 J 

1933 

1935 

Oleo stock and oleo oil , . . 

1 11,320 

44,230 

26,380 

22,060 

15,970 

8,14.0 

Neutral lard. 

Oil from cotton seed, sundo- 

22,710 

5 . r > 9 ° 

3 . 72 ° 

2,510 

r, i oo 

1 1 0 

wer, groundnuts, and other 
seeds . 

) 

) 166,860 

94,100 

97,580 

roi,rgo 

82,930 

76,780 

Palm-kernel fat, palm fat and 

( 






coconut oil. 

) 

■ 173 . 4 °° 

202,660 

188,820 

198,770 

195 . 78 ° 

Hardened whale oil , . . . . 

! 

> 42.830 

62,iSjO 

78,370 

90,150 

f r r 0,18 0 

Other hardened oils .... 

- j 

J 




( 7 >° 3 ° 

Natural butter ...... 

2,670 j 
1 

4 . 7 «o 

3 . 7 8 ° 

4,180 

30,500 

49,040 


Source; Norges Industrii, Produktionsstatislik. 


In Russia manufacture of margarine was begun in 1930. With the enlarging 
and modernising of the oil industry, above all of the refining and hardening plants, 
production increased considerably. In 1931 also production of compounds was 
begun, and in 1934 this production exceeded that of margarine. Margarine 
output in 1934 was 328,000 quintals and that of other artificial food fats 360,000 
quintals. 

The output of margarine in Belgium after falling in 1932 again increased in 
the following years. In 1935 came various measures inimical to the margarine 
industry and in 1937 a production quota was established. Production in 1935 
was 458,009 quintals against 282,000 in 1932, and 493,000 quintals in 1929. 

■ In Finland output increased'further in 1933 in spite of a tax on margarine. 
This tax at first, on 29 December 1934, was 2 Finmarks per kilogramme. In April 
I 935 it was raised to 3 Pinmarks but then on 22 October 1935 it was reduced 
to 1 Finmark on account of the change in market conditions. The output of 
margarine was in 1934 82,600 quintals against 100,309 in 1929. 
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Also in Japan production of margarine was started. The output tended 
to increase but is even so less than the output of butter. In 1934 output was 
16,300 quintals while at the same time butter output was estimated to be 25,000 
quintals. 

On the development of margarine production in other countries (France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, and Italy) there are no reliable data. 
Production in all these countries taken together is however small; in 1935 it was 
estimated at 100,000 quintals. How true this figure is it is impossible to say here. 

H. Bgker. 


SURVEY OF THE REGENT AND PRESENT POSITION 
OF AGRICULTURE IN PORTUGAL 

Summary; Regions and crops. — Estimates and views on Portuguese agriculture before the 
war. — Agriculture after the war. — Cereal growing. — Vine growing. — Potential 
agricultural capacity of Portugal. — Present position of agriculture. — Land improve¬ 
ment by irrigation, etc : schemes and achievements 


Regions and Crops. 

The Portuguese Republic, which occupies one seventh part of the Iberian 
peninsula, with an area of 8,910,640 hectares, has an area of some 6,500,000 
hectares under cultivation. 

It is a country of increasing population, by reason of the high birth-rate* 
which in the decade 1919-29 was 38.8 per thousand inhabitants, and in spite 
of the high mortality, which for the same period was reckoned at 20.8 per 
thousand. The density of population is 71 persons to the square kilometre; 
the maximum density occurs in the North, where the average is as high as 91 
and the minimum in the South, where it is only 30. 

All these figures indicating the relative density of the population are corre¬ 
lated with the distribution of property and the intensity of cultivation; in fact, 
it is in the North that property is most subdivided and intensive cropping 
prevails while in the South there is a prevalence of latifundia and extensive 
cultivation. 

Portugal appears to be naturally divided into the following regions: the 
two which form the area historically known by the designation “ Entre Douro 
e Minho a region of intensive cultivation where maize growing is predomin¬ 
ant; and the Traz-os-Montes region where stock farming predominates and where 
the growing of cereals is combined with that of potatoes; the region of the basin 
of the Douro, famous for its vine yards; that of Beira (Upper, Lower, Littoral 
and Transmontane) which includes all the basin of the Mondego and part of the 
upper course of the Tagus; this is a zone of highly developed and flourishing 
agriculture and is densely populated; the Estremadura region which occupies 
the greater part of the basin of the Tagus and the Lisbon peninsula, $ jSohfl 
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of vine and cereal cultivation as well as of stock farming; the region of Alem- 
tejo; and lastly of Algarve, in the extreme south, a mountainous zone, specially 
adapted to the cultivation of olives and fruits, mainly citrus fruits. 

This last region is oj^e of typically Mediterranean agriculture. Atlantic 
climate prevails and rain is violent and irregular. Owing to the variations 
ranging from the very wet climate of the North, where the niitiitnum rainfall 
is calculated at 800 mm., to that of Alemtejo and Algarve, where it scarcely 
reaches 350 mm., the river system is also of irregular character, the stream,s 
"being almost all of torrential type, useful for manufacturing purposes but diffi¬ 
cult to employ for irrigation. 

Some 60 per cent, of the population of Portugal are engaged in agriculture, 
but in spite of this and of the fact that the chief economic resources of the Re¬ 
public are derived from the soil, agriculture is not highly developed. The 
explanation of this backwardness lies in various adverse factors: the irregularity 
of the rainfall, the nature of the land available, the inadequate and antiquated 
implements, etc., employed traditionally by the farmers and, above all, the 
unequal distribution of property over the greater part of the national territory. 

The distribution of the cultivated areas and its percentages in respect 
to the whole area under cultivation have been approximately calculated as 
follows (1): 



Square 

kilometres 

Percentage 

Maize. 

- - . 3.762 

4.2 

Wheat. 

. • - 5 , 9*8 

6.6 

Rye. 

. . . 1,480 

1.6 

Oats. 

• • • 1,655 

2.0 

Barley. 

... 77 7 

0.8 

Rice. 

... 113 

0.1 

Vines ... . 

• • - 3 , 5 oo 

3.8 

Olives . . .. . 

• • - 3 , 5 oo 

3-8 

Fruits.. 

. . . 1,300 

1.4 

Other crops . ... . 

. . . 900 

1.0 

Fallow lands.. 

. . . 13,400 

* 5 -* 

Woods and forests. 

• • - 23,350 

26.3 

ffiand not in cultivation.... 

. . . 29,028 

33-3 


Portugal is an agricultural country par excellence and not only its per¬ 
manent resources but also the key to its internal stability and independence 
are to be found in agriculture. The heavy weight of the country's financial 
commitments abroad can be relieved only by means of the increase of agri¬ 
cultural production, directed by preference towards the crops and types of farm¬ 
ing; for which Portugal is best fitted naturally. 


(1) Only in the figures of this table the peninsular territory and the territory of the Azores and 
Madeira are combined. 
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Among Portugal's main sources of wealth is her fishing industry which is 
fairly well developed and flourishing, owing to its excellent position in respect 
to the international markets, especially the British. Then there are certain 
kinds of cultivation which, although formerly yielding scarcely enough for 
internal requirements, are capable of increase and improvement. The principal 
among these are cereal cultivation and vinegrowing. 

Portuguese Agriculture before the war. 

(1) Cereal cultivation . — It is not easy to state with absolute precision 
the extent of the area effectively devoted to wheat-growing in Portugal. 

Up to the period of the war and during the war, statistics were not exact 
and it is only possible to state by way of estimate that the area devoted to 
cereal-growing was somewhere between 350,000 and 450,000 hectares and that 
the production varied from a minimum of approximately 2,300,000 hectolitres 
in 1915-16 to a maximum of 4,100,000 hectolitres for the season 1910-11; the 
average yield was about 5.7 hectolitres per hectare cultivated. 

The prevailing cereal in the South of Portugal is wheat; in the North of 
the country, as in the neighbouring Spanish region of Galicia and in Asturias, 
it is maize. 

Wheat is grown on thinly populated lands where the holdings are as a rule 
little split up and the cultivation is usually of the extensive type. On the 
contrary maize is typical of the densely populated regions, where holdings are 
much split up and cultivation intensive. 

Maize is of first importance in the food supply of the Portuguese peasant 
and workman, especially because of its cheapness, in addition, it is much used 
as a fattening feed for animals, and on account of its cheapness forms an advan¬ 
tageous substitute for other supplementary feeds for the farm animals, especially 
for pigs, being fed either in grain or as meal; maize stalks form an excellent 
feed for sheep, so much so that in some parts it is the usual feed for this class 
of stock. For maize, as for wheat, however, Portugal continues to depend 
on imports from abroad and this to the extent of a fifth part of the total 
national production. 

It will be shown later that, thanks to the agricultural policy of the last 
few years, this deficit in production is being made good and it is hoped that 
is will almost completely disappear when the whole irrigation scheme planned 
by the Government is in full working order. 

On the other hand, whereas for wheat there is a certain sustained increase 
alike in the area and in the yield, for maize there was noted in the pre-war 
years a progressive decrease both in the area under cultivation and in the 
production. 

In 1905, for example, the production of maize was equal to and even 
exceeded that of wheat, and in spite of the protection enjoyed by wheat to 
the disadvantage of maize, the latter cereal was grown on an area of over 
400,000 hectares and represented an average harvest of more than 5,000,009 
quintals; subsequently however the area cultivated in maize was systematic, 

A 
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ally reduced till in 1915 it was rather over 200,000 hectares with a total 
production of 3,5.00,000 quintals. 

This decrease—explained by some as due to the increase in the consump¬ 
tion of wheat flours for bread making and to the substitution of green fodder 
for the feeds of which maize bran forms the basis—had a serious effect on the 
economy of the Northern regions, in the agriculture of which maize was a 
predominant factor and difficult to replace. Strictly speaking however there 
must have been other causes for this decrease, seeing that, in those same years, 
although there was a certain shrinkage in internal consumption, it remained 
so much in excess of the volume of national production as to make it essen¬ 
tial to increase imports, thus rendering more unfavourable than before the 
balance of external trade. 

Fortunately this tendency to reduce maize cultivation was vigorously 
combatted and gradually checked and even an increase in production 
secured. 

Rye, the characteristic cereal of the regions of harsh and variable climate, 
of hilly country and poor soil and of large undivided holdings, has followed 
the same fortunes as maize, that is to say, its cultivation diminished from 
the beginning of the century till the European war. From various sources figures 
are obtained showing the area devoted to rye in Portugal in 1902 to have 
been 300,000 ha. and the production about 2,800,000 quintals; while in the 
years immediately before the war, the area cultivated did not attain 200,000 
hectares and the production was not more than 1,000,000 quintals. 

Later it will appear that, although areas under rye have not increased, 
tending perhaps to decrease, the productivity has improved up to nearly 9 
quintals per hectare, thereby ensuring sufficient harvests for the national requi¬ 
rements. 

It is clear that an increase could be effected in the growing of rye which 
is frequently the only crop that succeeds on certain poor soils of Portugal; 
it forms also an excellent additional feed for live-stock. 

Formerly barley was grown on a larger scale than oats; in the first years 
of the century the reverse began to be observed, and whereas there was a 
shrinkage in the areas under barley, that under oats was seen to be expanding 
fox the whole country and this went on until the years immediately before the 
war. Thus in 19x6, as compared with a production of 1,158,794 hectolitres 
of oats, the barley crop scarcely reached 421,289 hectolitres; this change is 
to be explained, among other reasons, by the fact that it cost's less to grow 
oats. However this low figure touched in the period immediately before the 
war may be said to be the lowest for barley, the national consumption of 
which was even then greater than production; and the uses of barley (including 
the brewing industry, still in its infancy) make it possible that there will be an 
increase in sowings pf this cereal. 

The cultivation of rice in Portugal was at no time sufficient for consumption 
requirements, although for a long time past anxiety has been displayed by 
the agricultural authorities for the intensification of rice-growing, which is to 
some extent connected with the problems and possibilities of irrigation, etc. 
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In 1916 the rice harvest yielded some 200,000 quintals of rice, or about- 
fifty per cent, of the national consumption. 

In concluding these remarks on Portuguese cereal cultivation as carried 
on before the planned efforts for the reconstruction of agriculture and agricul¬ 
tural economy undertaken about ten years ago and intensified in these last 
five years, it may be stated that cereal production in the period immediately 
before the war represented some 642,000 metric tons, while imports amounted 
to about 150,000 tons of cereals. 

(2) Vine-growing and Wine-making. — The leading agricultural produc¬ 
tion of Portugal is vine-growing. It is the one that employs most labour and 
the largest capital, and it contributes to the balance of payments the proceeds 
of a constant and assured export. 

In Portugal the natural conditions are the best possible for vineyards, and 
the production is not affected, as that of cereals, by the weather conditions, 
which occasion serious fluctuations in the cereal harvests from one year to 
another. 

From this immunity of the production and its relatively satisfactory eco¬ 
nomic conditions the national economy, and especially in its social aspect, 
has always benefited. 

The basins of the Douro and of the Tagus are the best areas for vine¬ 
growing; nearly all the exportable wines are produced in one of these areas, 
both wines for blending and fine quality wines. 

At the beginning of the century, the cadastral services calculated the lands 
devoted to vine-growing as 313,165 hectares, or 4.5 per cent, of the productive 
area, a percentage only surpassed by Italy among the other producing countries. 

The districts in which vineyards occupy the largest area were in 1920, 
and continue to be at present with slight variations, as follows: Lisbon, Braga, 
Vizeu, Santarem, Oporto, Leiria, Villa Real, Guarda, Vianna do Castelo and 
Faro. In relation to the total area of the respective district, the order is as 
follows; Braga with 19.2 per cent., Lisbon with 12.64 per cent,, Vianna do 
Castelo with 14.78 per cent., Oporto with 14.15 per cent, and Villa Real with 
12.33 P er cent. 

In regard to vine-growing, Portugal might be divided into 12 agricultural 
regions. Some of these regions are officially delimited for the effective protec¬ 
tion and defence of the typical wines, as for example that of the Douro, whence 
originates the wine which is universally renowned under the name of <f port ", 
together with the excellent table wines known by the appellation of virgin 
wines of the Douro 

The most productive is the region of Bacia and of the Tagus basin, where 
the extensive plantations of vines attain and sometimes exceed a million stocks 
and the productivity attains levels unsurpassed in any other part. 

In concluding this examination of Portuguese agricultural production in 
the period before the great reforms of agriculture and agricultural economy 
were initiated, this production may be estimated at a value of about 250,000 
contos, or 250,000,000 milreis; of which total, 35 per cent, represented the earnings J 
of labour. ( 
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This review, although not more than superficial, of the national economy and 
the agricultural situation is enough to give an idea that the rural economy is at pre¬ 
sent very far from meeting all the requirements of the country in basic foodstuffs; 
an adverse balance of trade in respect of cereals and livestock is offset mainly 
by the wine output. 

Potential Agricultural Capacity of Portugal. 

From all we know of Portuguese agricultural we can conclude that there is 
a vast area of uncultivated land in Portugal, that the working of the lands is 
seldom intensive, that knowledge of agricultural science is scarse, and that the 
exploitation of the hydraulic resources of the country is unsatisfactory. A 
recognition of these conditions leads to the conviction that the actual effective 
production is very far below the productive capacity; whereas the potential 
capacity of the Portuguese soil is very high. Of the 8,910,640 hectares which 
represent the mainland area 8,500,000 hectares are cultivable, the remaining 
410,640 constituting the area built over, used for roads, etc., and that part 
which is not capable of cultivation. At the present time the area in produc¬ 
tion is about 6,100,000 hectares. Thus, if the area capable of cultivation and 
production is estimated at 8,500,000 hectares, Portugal may count on an addi¬ 
tional 2,300,000-2,400,000 hectares to be farmed, that is to say, the produc¬ 
tive area may be expanded by one third and the national zone of cultivation 
may finally represent 95.40 per cent, of the total area of the country. 

An all important question connected with that of the extension of the 
cultivated area, with that of the intensive cultivation urged for certain pro¬ 
ducts, as, for example, the cereals and, first and foremost, wheat, and with 
the increase of certain types of production still little developed and of excellent 
possibilities (such as olive, certain fruits, vegetables, forage crops, etc.), is that 
of the expansion of irrigated lands; and in its turn this question, long discussed 
in Portugal and only now in the way of gradual realisation, is intimately related 
to the problem of irrigation waters, the basis, together with the campaign for 
wheat growing and that for the protection of vine growing of the agricultural 
policy of the Portuguese Government. 

In the first serious studies made in regard to the general schemes for the 
transformation of agriculture by means of irrigation, it was calculated that the 
area which could be devoted to irrigated crops and capable of being irrigated, 
was 2,300,000 hectares, or 25 per cent., of the total area; of this total, at the 
present time, only 870,000 hectares are under irrigated crops. 

On the other hand there was a general conviction among those concerned 
that the Portuguese agricultural problem was above all a problem of irrigation. 

Considering that, by the first stage of the works required, there could be 
. converted into irrigated land 200,000 hectares of dry land, the champions of 
Thedrrigptiqn,;that there would be an increase of 3,000,000 
harvest of average type. 

The fact that the prosperity of Portugal is, owing to the nature of the 
country, intimately associated with the agricultural industry is not to be inter- 
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preted in the sense that the other industries are not to reach the maximum of 
their prosperity. The need for co-ordination derives from the importance for 
the economic development of Portugal of the use of hydraulic motive power 
which can distribute electric energy to various points of the country, and so 
compensate in part for the want of coal and facilitate industrial and com¬ 
mercial progress by the production of light, heat and motive power. By 
benefiting industry and transport this would tend to further the development 
of agriculture, not only through the replacement of animal traction by ma¬ 
chinery but also through the encouraging of irrigation which, mainly in the 
South of Portugal, represents the only remedy for combatting the great enemy 
with which agriculture in that region has to contend, viz,, drought. In accord¬ 
ance with the new policy of reconstruction, financial assistance is to be 
given by the State for the achievement of these objects, since the expendi¬ 
ture which this work represents, heavy as it is, none the less will in the end 
increase the national wealth and the national income. 

Present Position of Agriculture. 

With a view to estimating with the help of numerical data the endeavours 
made by the rural classes to second the official policy through the new cor¬ 
porative bodies which organise Portuguese agriculture and which co-ordinate 
from the standpoint of the common national interest the general and special 
initiatives and schemes, a brief survey will now be attempted of the present 
state of agricultural production, limited to those products already considered 
above. 

The significant data will afford also some idea of the effect on Portuguese 
international trade of the State protectionist policy and agricultural policy in 
general, which aim at rendering the nation independent in respect of raw ma¬ 
terials and at adjusting the balance of trade, by cutting out certain items of 
imports which can be replaced by the increase of national production. 

According to the figures of the 14 International Year-book of Agricultural 
Statistics " of this Institute, for 1934-35, the area devoted to wheat in Por¬ 
tugal was 543,956 hectares as compared with the 437,688 which represent the 
average for the period 1926-30; the production was 6,719,650 quintals as com¬ 
pared with the average of 2,840,434 quintals; the yield per hectare rose from 
6.5 quintals in 1926-30 to 12.4 in 1934-35. As might be expected the imports 
showed a corresponding decline over the same period, viz., from 1,943,045 quin¬ 
tals (including wheat flour) to 255,188 quintals. 

This increase in wheat production came to be regarded as excessive being 
due to the exceptional continuance of the optimum conditions and accord¬ 
ingly of seasons of maximum production In November X934 the Government 
already recognised the necessity of imposing a check on the advance in 
order to prevent the increase of the stocks which, on the completion of the 
X935 harvest, were found to total 1,230,000 quintals. With a view to 
the removal of the difficulties resulting from this state of affairs, the 
Decree of 12 August 1935 was enacted which rendered compulsory the declar- 
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ation of harvests, placed the trade in wheat in the hands of the National 
Federation of Wheat Growers and at the same time made provision for the 
issue of warrants to farmers with excessive production, up to 70 per cent, 
of the value of their crop. 

On the other hand, the State and the corporative organisations are endeav¬ 
ouring to restrict imports which in the years 1932 to 1935 tended to exceed 
the requirements of the internal market, and although the promotion of a 
regular wheat export is in no way part of the policy, temporary measures 
are being taken to encourage exports so as to balance excessive imports. 

In regard to maize the figures are also significant, but in another sense, as 
will be seen. In fact, in the four-year period 1926-27 to 1929-30, the average 
area devoted to the cultivation of maize w r as 348,450 hectares and the produc¬ 
tion 3,727,000 quintals; in 1934-35 the maize area increased to 425,860 hectares 
and the production fell to 3,042,980 quintals, the average yield, which in the 
earlier period had been 10.7 quintals per hectare, fell in 1934"35 to 7.1 per 
hectare. The external trade followed a parallel course, with the export almost 
nil and with an import varying from 639,168 to 751,180 quintals. 

Some allusion has previously been made to this phenomenon of decline 
in maize production and it may be stated that the increase in wheat pro¬ 
duction and the consequent larger consumption of wheat flour are to .some 
extent due to the advantageous price of wheat; on the other hand, the very 
fact of the neglect into which the intensive cultivation of maize has fallen 
explains (apart from other more complex reasons of a technical nature) the 
decline in productivity. In any case, it appears that the associations of maize 
growers are making efforts to remedy the deficit in production, especially after 
measures were taken to limit the production of wheat which rivals maize as one 
of the most widely cultivated crops. 

In regard to oats, the areas under this crop show no increase from 1930 
to the present time, but there has been increase in productivity, the yield 
having risen from 4.6 quintals per hectare to 6.9 with consequent increase in 
production from an average of 832,945 quintals to 1,116,310 in 1934-35; this 
figure however is not to be considered as normal, since it is greatly in excess 
of the production of any previous year. In the 1933-34 season the production 
was,* on the contrary, exceptionally scanty, being the lowest for the whole of 
the past two decades: viz ., 527,772 quintals with a yield of barely 3.2 quintals 
per hectare. In any case, the production of oats does not, from the economic 
standpoint, represent a problem, as there is a certain stable, or at least easily 
secured, equilibrium between production, consumption and trade. 

The area under barley is becoming restricted, but not the consumption, 
as a branch of which the brewing industry is beginning to gain importance. 
This industry was hitherto almost non-existent in Portugal, possibly on account 
of the protection accorded to the wine-making industry. The averages in respect 
of barley growing for 1926-30 were 70,824 hectares and 401,612 quintals with 
a yield of 5.7 quintals; the corresponding figures in 1934-35 were: 50,190 hec¬ 
tares, 440,739 quintals and a yield of 8.8 quintals per hectare. This last 
however was not a sufficiently high yield, as it rendered necessary an import 
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of nearly 14,000 quintals, a quantity which possibly will be exceeded in sub¬ 
sequent years owing to the increase in consumption due to the growing impor¬ 
tance of the brewing industry. 

The production of rye, like that of oats, is properly balanced and kept 
within the due limits of the present internal requirements; the area cultivated 
has decreased in comparison with the average of the last five year period and 
the yield has increased from 6.7 to 8.9 quintals per hectare, resulting in an 
advance in production from 1,109,688 to 1,247,910 quintals, while the area 
declined from 164,642 to 140,755 hectares. The import and export figures 
for rye are so small as not to call for mention. 

As in the case of wheat, there is excess of production from vine-growing 
and a serious fall in values. The area under vineyards has undergone but 
little variation from 1929 to the present time, but the production of table 
grapes increased from the average of 10,818,636 quintals for the period 1926-30 
to 13,031,000 quintals in 1934-35. That of wine grapes increased from an 
average of 6,047,038 to 10,804,713 quintals. Export of table grapes rose from 
37,943 to 54,232 quintals, but on the other hand the export of wine, which 
in 1926-30 was 1,000,000 hectolitres, declined and finally was hardly more 
than 700,000. 

The foundation of the corporative organisations—Federation of the Vine- 
growers of the Centre and South of Portugal, Guild of the Merchant Exporters 
of Wine, Corporation of the Growers and Exporters of the Oporto wines, and 
the Syndical Federation of the Vine-growers of the Douro Region-has served' 
to bring about the practical regulation both of wine production and also of 
its internal and international trade. 

One of the measures taken was the destruction of the inferior wines, either 
with compensation to those affected by the loss, or regarding the quantities 
destroyed as the producer’s corporative contribution. The elimination of the 
wines made from grapes produced from grafted hybrid stocks was calculated as 
affecting 100,000 casks of 600 litres in all and the surplus was estimated at 
200,000 casks. 

However, the scanty vintage of 1935, the quotas imposed for the import¬ 
ation of Portuguese wine into certain countries (in particular, info France), 
and the measures taken by the Government and by the corporative organis¬ 
ations, have relieved the situation of the existing stocks, but have not checked 
the progressive decline of prices. 

Among the legislative provisions of interest is that of 28 January 1935 
which prohibits the planting of new vineyards, although actually this has not 
strictly applied as have been the other measures relating to vine cultiv¬ 
ation and to trade in wine and to its utilisation for the obtaining of by¬ 
products. 

The greates joint effort made by the vine growers, has been made in the 
region of the Douro, where the organisations have effectively controlled produc¬ 
tion and protected the pure genuine product and international trade in it. The 
central body, the previously mentioned Syndical Federation of the Vine-growers 
of the Douro Region (commonly known as “ Casa do Douro ") was declared to be a 
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corporative organisation, by the Law of io January 1935, To give an idea of 
the importance of this organisation, which carries out the provisions of the law, 
some figures, are subjoined which clearly show the activity of this organisation. 
Up to 1934 the " Casa do Douro ” had granted warrants to the extent of 
12,600,000 escudos on port wine. For the purchase of ordinary table wines of 
the vintages 1932 and 1933, the same body expended 33,5x2,000, escudos and 
distributed the brandies produced by distillation of these wines (10,230 casks) 
among the farmers with a view to utilisation in the manufacture of their wines. 
More than 20,000 vine growers have been assisted by the technical services of 
the Federation in other types of activity; In 1935 the Casa do Douro li¬ 
mited the manufacture of port wine to 70,000 casks; this limitation was 
dictated by the excess of stocks and the desire to avoid congestion of 
markets and lowering of prices. 

Land Improvement by Irrigation. 

The irrigation of the various regions presents a more serious problem from 
the economic and social aspect than on the technical side since, if on the 
one hand it involves the preliminary study of the actual and possible physical 
features, rainfall, and irrigation facilities, of these regions, it demands on the 
other a close acquaintance with the population, production, internal and external 
trade and transport, and the social and political organizations; in short, a kno¬ 
wledge of the so-called human geography of these regions. 

Seeing that all financial operations connected with land settlement or 
repopulation are long term investments bearing a low rate of interest, they 
are very seldom suitable for private investors, either as regards the amount 
required or the duration of the loan, which can hardly be expected to mature 
during t&e lifetime of the investor. Such operations, therefore, are of interest 
only to the State, since the State is benefited by the increased value resulting 
from land improvement in public and private property (at least four times 
its original value) and in production; by the development of trade and the 
increased volume of business and the consequent increase in the public revenues 
in respect of taxation, etc.; by the establishment of new industries strictly 
dependent on agriculture; and by the consequent increase in the population. 
Finally, for a country like Portugal, which still owns the'fourth largest colonial 
empire in the world, the most important advantage is the excellent example 
set by such undertakings and the experience gained from them, which can 
be turned to account in the overseas possessions (1). 

For the above reasons, both general and particular, the Portuguese 
Government established on 8 September 193° the '* Autonomous Committee for 
Agricultural Irrigation Works 5> , which was dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications and was entrusted with the duty of carrying 


{1) See; Rexatorio 1935. Bstttdqs, Proiectos, e Constrtjccion. Committee for Agricultural 
Irrigation Worlds. Portuguese Republic, Ministry of Rublic Works and Communications, Lisbon 1936. 
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out the policy of the Government in respect of irrigation. This Committee was 
reorganised a year later in accordance with a Decree, and subsequently modified 
by successive measures until it assumed its final form as established by the 
measure of 16 February 1935. 

On 28 February 1930, authority was given for the issue of a loan of 
100,000 contos (1) for use during the first ten years of the plan (1931-1941). 

The first general scheme drawn up by the Committee was vague, frag- 
mefitary and extremely costly; hence Ministerial measures were introduced in 
January 1935, providing for the preparation of a concrete plan calculated to 
ensure speedy returns, so that its practical and economic result should act 
as a stimulus in this first £>liase of agricultural irrigation in Portugal. 

A general map was therefore prepared showing the possibilities of irrig¬ 
ation over a total area of 4003300 hectares, together with a definite scheme of 
the irrigation financially possible, covering an area of 168,505 hectares. From 
the second area some 80,000 hectares were selected for immediate operations, 
and grouped into 16 section, at a total expenditure estimated at 500,000 contos. 
The preliminary studies, the organisation of the plans and the works to be 
undertaken in each of these 16 sections constituted the plan of 1935, which 
was to be carried out within the seven-year period 1935-41. 

I11 order to give an idea of the rate at which the studies and the works 
proceed the total expenditure up to the end of 1935 is given below. 

Up to the end of 1934, for studies, plans, machinery, build¬ 


ings, etc.* . ..21,456,923.66 

During 1935 studies and plans. 5,608,459.69 

buildings, etc... 4,862,434.76 


General total to end of 1935 . . . 31,927,818.11 


Apart from rice, the cultivation of which has already been increased from 
an average area in 1926-30 of 13,054 hectares to 22,892 in 1934-35, with a 
corresponding increase in production from 2x3,866 to 547,461 quintals, the crops 
which it will be possible to grow on the irrigated zones according to the 1935 
plan, are the following: 

Pasture and fodder crops. 28 % 23,240 hectares. 

Fruit-trees... 20 % 16,000 » 

Products at present imported. 52 % 43,160 » 

By increasing the production of fodder, it would be possible to develop 

stockbreeding, which is by no means satisfactory at present. State assistance, 
particularly financial assistance is necessary for fruit-growing as fruit-trees are 
not immediately productive. 


(1) The canto is equal to 1,000 xnilreis. 
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The possibilities of irrigation in Portugal are given below: 


Zones Area fur irrigation 

to be improved (hvelnres) 

Velga de Chaves... 2,000 

Campos de Vilariga. 700 

Vale do Vouga. 25,000 

Campos de Burgais. 185 

Vale do Mondego. 30,000 

Campos do Tiz. 1,000 

Campos do Alcoa e Rio de Areia .......... 500 

Vale de Sizandro .. 500 

Campina de Idanha .. 6,000 

Vale do Tejo . ..... 35,000 

Vale do Sorraia .. 30,000 

Campos de Magos ................. 700* 

Campos de Huge. 2,700 

Campos de Toures .. 700 

Campos de Marateca.... . 700 

Campos de S. Martinho... 5 00 

Vale do Sado (Cower course). 6,000 

Vale do Sado (Upper course). 3 , 5 °° 

Campos de Xarrama. 1,000 

Campos da Ribeira de Odivelas. 1,000 

Campos de Alfundao. 500 

Campos do Roxo.’ . . . 1,500 

Campos de Vila Nova de Mil Routes.. . 3,000 

Camos de Tavira. 2,500 

Campina de Faro. 900 

Campina de Silves e Portimao. 2,000 

Areas not specifid.-.. 10,000 


Total . . . 168,565 

The 168,565 hectares referred to above comprise the area which it is 
financially possible to irrigate in the near future, out of the total area of 400,000 
hectares which should be irrigated. The area of 80,622 hectares for which 
irrigation is considered urgently necessary is divided into the following zones; 


VeigaTde Chaves.. ... . 2,000 

Vale da Vilariga .. 700 

Rurgaes. 181 

Campos do Mondego . ..15,000 

Campina da Idanha . .. 6,000 

Pa&l da Cela . . . . ... 441 

Campos de Alvega . . ... . .. 500 

Campos do Ribatejo ... . 12,700 

Campos de Magos . .... 700 

Vale do Sorraia .. 30,000 

Campos de Toures . ;...* 700 

Vale do Sado (Tower course) ............. 6,000 

Valo do Sado .(Upper course) ... 3,500 

Campina de Silves e Portixiiao . . .. 1,500 

Campina de Faro * 700 

' 7 ; ';7 VR-V ' :■ Total . . . 80,622 
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It is calculated that the total irrigable area of Portugal will, when the 
necessary works have been carried out, support a population of one and a 
half million more than the present number. 


K. Martinez de Bujanda. 
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CROP FINANCE 

Summary: I. General considerations . The consequences of the crisis in agriculture aggravated 
by the lack of organisation by farmers in respect of the sale of their products. Neces¬ 
sity for working capital to allow farmers to cover their working costs during the whole 
production period and to avoid the necessity for a quick sale of their products immedi¬ 
ately after the harvest. General lack or insufficiency of such capital. Subsequent 
requirements for crop finance. Definition of crop finance. Its function in steadying 
the market. Interest particularly of the large numbers of small producers in such 
financing. Legal regulation concerning loans against pledge made under the latest laws. 

System of guarantees under laws in France, Italy and England. — II. Situation in 
certain countries. Argentina. France. Italy. Poland. Other countries (Greece, Romania, 
Urugua3 T , and Columbia). 

| 

I. — General Considerations. j 

t 

Although it had almost everywhere the same essential causes, the agricul- I 

tural crisis had different characteristics and repercussions in the various countries f 

according to the extent of the technical, economic, and commercial organisation 
of agriculture and its financial resistance. It is not necessary to study here, ; 

although it would be very interesting, the way in which the various agricultural f 

economies met the difficulties created by the crisis, the systems and means adopted, [ 

and the results obtained. However, it is generally agreed that the crisis would [ 
have had in certain countries less disastrous results if, among other things, farmers j 

had been better prepared and the sale of their products better organised. In | 

fact, while associations concerned with production and technical matters have \ 

grown and continue to grow appreciably in importance, this cannot be said of \ 

associations concerned with the handling, marketing, and prices of products, } 

the sale of which is still effected by elementary methods. This appears all the j 

more important if it is borne in mind that the large majority of farmers are small 
producers generally without experience in and means for trade and, as a result, 
are easy prey to speculative intermediaries. 

The bad organisation of the sale of products has, without doubt, disastrous j 

consequences for the producer and certainly represents a social loss (i). The ; 

unregulated supply of agricultural products, not responding to the needs of the j 


(i) Frol, i n»t) Draggni: Eeouomia agraria. Milutio, Iloepli, 1932. 
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market and associated' with a relatively inelastic demand, produces those violent 
fluctuations in prices which constitute one of the main disturbing factors in agri¬ 
culture. 

Farmers who have often to pay the rent for their farm and harvest expenses 
as soon as the crops are harvested are obliged to sell their products at a time 
when similar products, coming from a great number of other farmers who are 
in the same position, flood the market and inevitably produce the collapse of 
prices. The result is that sometimes the returns from the sale are not sufficient 
to cover the costs of production and the farmer after considerable labour finds 
himself finally obliged to incur a debt in order to provide for the maintenance 
of himself and his family. 

In fact, the funds to finance crops should be provided by an adequate work¬ 
ing capital because the farmer recovers the expenses involved in a year's pro¬ 
duction only at the moment when the production of a crop is finally completed, 
namely during the following year. Working capital for a farm should therefore 
cover the costs of production during two distinct phases. 

The first phase corresponds to the period between the moment when expenses 
of production are first incurred and the harvest. The second corresponds to 
the period between the harvest and the sale of the crops. 

The first phase depends only on the conditions under which crops are pro¬ 
duced. Here there are many factors to be considered, the quality and fertility 
of the soil, the position of the farm, weather conditions, etc. 

The second depends on one hand on the movement of market prices a rise in 
which induces the farmer to sell his products and a fall impels him to keep them 
off the market; it depends, on the other hand, on the reserves of working capital 
which make it possible for the farmer to spread the sales of his products fairly 
evenly over the whole year. 

For given farming conditions there is an optimum period for this second 
phase. If working capital reserves are not available to the farmer over this 
period he is obliged to provide himself with funds by loans and this is the use 
of credits for crop finance (i). 

These credits consist in an advance to the farmer of sums to replace for the 
time being those which he could obtain by the disposal of crops whose sale he 
is Spreading over a period (2), Such credits are issued against promissory notes 
or warrants. The warrant is a note on security and is transferable by endorse¬ 
ment; it describes and gives the value of the goods backing the loan and gives 
to the lender a first class security. By the use of such a warrant the owner of 
goods being in temporary need of money can at once contract a loan of the 
necessary funds and so avoid selling the goods constituting the security ; these 


C 1 ) ^ or a study of the financing of an important world crop, i. e. cotton, See The financing OF 
the growing and marketing of cotxon. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
January 1936. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

(2} Tours Tardy, Directexir general de la Caisse nationale de credit agricole (Paris): I y e finance* 
mpd des r£coltes. Report presented at the Vth International Conference of Agricultural Credit, 
Vienna, 9*11 September 1936. 
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goods in fact remain in the possession of the borrower (1). Its legal character 
is that of a kind of mortgage against movable goods. 

If this credit instrument were not available, the farmer in need of money 
would have to have recourse to one of three means: he can either sell his output 
at whatever price he can get, or he can borrow on a simple note of hand backed 
only by personal security which lenders generally consider insufficient; or finally, 
he can mortgage such real estate as he has the good fortune to possess incurring 
for an ordinary short term loan the heavy expenses of an attested acknowledge¬ 
ment of debt. 

The need to make possible the disposal of agricultural products in a rational 
way and for remunerative prices, in other words to prevent by spread sales the 
flooding of the market, and to adjust supply and demand, has recently been more 
and more recognised. 

Advances on crops have from their beginning had the object of preventing 
precipitate sales and so reducing the excessive supply at the most critical time 
of the year. In this way the falling of prices below the average or equilibria! 
level is avoided and so the market is more quickly stabilised than it is by means 
of a slow absorption of surplus supply. Stabilisation is the more rapid the closer 
is the amount of the products against which credits are issued to the amount of 
the surplus supply. 

Further, while being advantageous for producers these credits are not op¬ 
posed to the interest of consumers. In their absence it generally happens that 
prices fall as a result of surplus supply even below the costs of production, and 
rise later. This while being disadvantageous for farmers favours the intermedi¬ 
aries who make a profit out of temporary disequilibrium, and does not benefit 
the consumers who, as experience has shown, have to pay for the same products 
retail prices proportioned not to the average wholesale prices during the period 
of disequilibrium but to the higher prices which later rule on the wholesale market. 

As this condition has been characteristic during the post-war period of the 
trade in the principal agricultural products it must be recognised that advances 
to farmers have exercised a beneficial influence not only from the economic but 
also from the social point of view. They aim in fact at maintaining especially 
the class of small farmers (2), which is not able to dominate the market but which 
has to submit to it; this class is very numerous and in view of the considerable 
contributions which it makes to the total output of agricultural products should 
not be sacrificed. 

It is for this reason that to the traditional agricultural credit system has 
been added the branch with which we are now concerned, and which has spread 
slowly but steadily since its fairly recent beginning. It concerns the most im¬ 
portant agricultural products which are not subject to government price fixing 
or monopoly. 


(1) J. Garret; Ue nouveau regime cles warrants agrieoles. Besanc^on, Jacques et Demontrond, 1936. 

(2) DuiGi Pagani; Importanza delle anticipazioni sui prodotti agrieoli. Istituto Federate delle 
Casse di Risparmio delle Venezie. Venezia, 1936. 
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This form of advances against the security of products requires the solution 
of technical, financial, and legal problems. For its operation it is necessary first 
to provide storage, warehouses, refrigerators, and, in general, equipment required 
for the conservation of agricultural products; there must also be available the ne¬ 
cessary funds for the current financing of crops; these resources can be of a fairly 
large amount, above all when, as is most often the case, the products concerned 
axe most important not only in price but also in value. In such case the loan 
operations are beyond the ordinary resources of the banks and have serious re¬ 
percussions on public finance. But public finance, on the other hand, cannot be 
disinterested in the commercial realisation of the crops on which frequently de¬ 
pends the welfare of the whole community. As an example may be cited the 
disastrous consequences in Brasil which would have resulted from the lack of 
a systematic policy in respect of coffee. 

The predominant tendency of today is to defend the market of the principal 
agricultural products in which axe interested not only those particularly concern¬ 
ed in the trade in these products, but also the community as a whole. In this 
respect a credit system aiming at steadying the supply and stabilising prices is 
of primary importance. 

The legal aspect of the granting of loans against pledge as this operation has 
been developed in the most recent legislation, has a particular interest. It would 
be outside the limits of this present article to examine exhaustively this aspect of 
the question. We’will point out only that agricultural credit laws have frequently 
departed from traditional legal principle according to which in order to give 
validity to a loan contract the possession of the goods given as security had 
to be transferred to the creditor, and instead created a loan system where the 
security remained with the borrower. In other words, it was recognised that 
the guarantee given by security against the loan should be made in such a manner 
as to avoid the dislocation of agricultural operations, a dislocation that inevitably 
was produced if agricultural implements or livestock or, in our case, agricultural 
products, were transferred to a public or private depository. Then there was 
introduced a special form of loan against movable goods which while creating 
charges against these goods to secure the financial transaction yet left them in 
the possession of and available for use by the farmer. There were however at¬ 
tached severe penalties to be applied if the goods given as securities were sold 
without the consent of the creditor. 

But as regards this guarantee, systems vary according to the different legal 
traditions. The most developed example of bills backed by agricultural products 
is to be found in France. In that country as in Germany and a number of Batin 
American countries a system of agricultural loan has been adopted, which does 
not require the transfer of the possession of the goods given as security. Italy 
has introduced a system of preference rights, legal or conventional; Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland has preferred to adopt a system of a charge on goods, 
a charge either simple or floating. 

In order that there shah be a valid charge on the security it is necessary 
however to replace the act of dispossession by a legal act giving to the sec- 
; ,prity a; defined form and avoiding the possibility of fraud and litigation. This 
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act consists in the registration of the giving of security in a special register called 
generally register of agricultural pledges and kept by the registrar of mortgages* 

In Italy there have been since 1884 proposals to introduce into agricultural 
credit operations a system of security by a charge on implements and livestock 
and on products, without dispossession. The legislator has solved the problem 
in a manner favourable to the farmer by adjusting the system of preference 
rights; this system is established in two forms, one legal and the other conventional. 
Agricultural credit operations are by law guaranteed by a preference right which 
gives to the lender in respect of the goods backing the credit (the products of 
the land in the case of a loan raised for the purposes of production, cattle or 
instruments in the case of a loan raised to buy these) a prior claim over any 
other creditor. A decree law in 1928 introduced a modification to the original 
decree of 1927 and made this system less strictly that of an impersonal goods 
security in respect of crops; according to the 1927 decree, in the case of a bad 
harvest, credits could be carried over into the following seasons even if the 
owner of the farm had changed in the meantime; according to the new decree, 
on the other hand, the carrying-over of the charge to the crops of the second 
year is admitted only when the land is cultivated by the person who obtained 
the loan. The conventional charge is an accessory form of security by which 
the farmer can reinforce the legal charge. If the loan is granted to permit the 
cultivation of the land, and is consequently guaranteed by a legal charge on 
the products, the farmer can in order better to guarantee the loan contract 
a charge also on his cattle. The contract charge is, in short, an agricultural 
pledge which does not give possession to the lender and is regulated as such. 

It has in fact to be made by a written document which should be duly regist¬ 
ered on a special register held by the registrar of mortgages. 

Another interesting case of the legal regulation of advances against security 
is provided by the English law of 3 August 1928. This law allows the se¬ 
curity of goods in the form of a fixed or floating charge in the case of farm credit 
operations. This kind of guarantee was previously unknown to English law 
concerning agricultural products. According to these laws the farmer could 
offer to credit institutions from which he asked for loans only personal security 
or a charge on real property in the case that he himself was the owner of the 
land. According to the new law, on the other hand, the farmer is entitled to 
offer also a charge on the products and equipment of his farm and this charge 
is made without the goods constituting the security being removed from the 
farm to which they belong. The security follows the type of the English pro¬ 
perty charge in the form of either a floating or a fixed charge; in the first case 
the charge is on one or more given objects belonging to the farm concerned; 
in the second case the charge is general on all the objects or on one or more 
categories of goods belonging to the farm; in the first case the charge is direct 
and the creditor can consequently demand that all the money banked by the 
debtor shall be reserved to the repayment of the credit; in the second case the 
charge is general but can however be converted to a fixed charge in certain 
given circumstances, for example in the case of the bankruptcy of the farmer* - 
The result in any case is the same obligation for the debtor which derives 
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a fixed charge and which directs all the money that he may realise by means 
of the disposal of the goods on which the charge is made, to the extinction 
of the debts. All these charges have to be registered and the law provides 
a heavy penalty for the farmer who removes goods backing such a charge. 

We have given considerable attention to the system of security against 
agricultural loans because this point is obviously very important for the devel¬ 
opment of crop finance. 

We shall now describe the operation of this form of credit in certain coun¬ 
tries (i); this will allow us to discuss certain interesting details and will complete 
the description of the system and give it a more concrete form. 

II. — Situation in Certain Countries. 

Argentina, 

Loans against agricultural pledge have developed considerably in Argentina 
since the first year of the operation of the law* of 19 October 1914 (No. 9,644) which 
instituted this form of credit. In a report presented to the Congress of the Repub¬ 
lic of Argentina (2) the Minister for Agriculture points out that the remarkable 
development of agricultural loans secured by a charge on movable property has 
been considerably affected by the conditions and development of modern life. 

In the past the Argentine farmer, if he were not a large owner and cattle 
farmer, only exceptionally concerned with arable farming, was a small owner 
without large means, using elementary methods, and content with producing 
a small output sufficient for his own supplies and requirements. At the present 
time, on the contrary, the farmer no longer farms to meet his own requirements 
but supplies the needs of people living in distant lands and having a wide variety 
of w r ants. That is to say from this point of view agriculture has become a busi¬ 
ness like any other and as such has need of appropriate credit to allow it to be 
carried on effectively and on a sound basis. Agricultural implements and ma¬ 
chines have increased and have always to be replaced and perfected, seeds have 
to be selected and substituted for others according to technical advice and in 
accordance with world demand, more labour is employed and wages have risen 
and cultivation has become more intensive. 

The inevitable consequence was the specialisation of each farmer in one or 
two crops. From this point of view it is easy to explain the large figure reached 
in this country for registered loans against security and the recent tendency in 
agricultural credit operations to prefer loans against movable property. Law 
No. 9,644 created a public instrument of credit which allows the easy mobilisation 
of the movable and semi-movable capital of the farmer by guaranteeing to the 


(1) Egidio Pardiki: I*e anticipazioni sui prodotti agricoli a traverse le associazioni agrarie 
cooperative in rapporto all’organizzazione delle vendite collettive, alia difesa del prezzi e all’indi- 
rizzo della produzione. Report made at the Vtk International Conference of Agricultural Credit, 
Vienna, 9-11 September 1936. 

(2) Carcano Doctor Miguel Angel, Ministro de Agricultura 1 Metnoria correspondiente al 

ejercicio de 1935 presen tada al Congreso de la Naci6a. Minhterib de Agricultura de la Nacibn 
Argentina. Buenos Aires, 193,6. : ; , , 
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creditor the sums advanced by him by means of a more secure charge. The 
agricultural pledge instituted by this law can be backed by: 

{a) Machinery in general, agricultural tools and instruments; 

(b) All kinds of animals and their products and movable goods appro¬ 
priate to a farm; 

(c) All kinds of agricultural products of the agricultural year in which 
the credit falls due for repayment, whether they be hanging, standing, or harvested 
or gathered crops; and also timber, mining products and products of natural 
industry. 

The goods given as security guarantee to the privileged creditor the loan, 
interest, and expenses incurred. 

The debtor keeps possession of the goods which form the creditor’s security. 

Agricultural privilege, however, does not affect the prior claim of the land¬ 
owner for rent due or for the sum due in cash for the use of the goods during the 
same time, if the debt is anterior to the giving of the guarantee, provided that 
the relative contract was registered previously to that of the guarantee contract 
with the public registrar concerned with these contracts. 

The contract of guarantee can be made by either a public or a private act. 
But it is effective as concerns third parties from the day of its registration in the 
special register. 

The registrar delivers at the time of registration a certificate which contains 
the names of the contracting parties, the amount of the loan and the date on 
which it has to be repaid, the kind, quantity, and location of the goods given as 
security and the date of the registration. 

Bruits and animal and farm products can be sold by the debtor at the time 
when they are ready for sale but the buyer will not be able to take delivery until 
the creditor has been paid the amounts for which these goods are security. 

The guarantee certificate is transferable by endorsement; and all those who 
sign or endorse a guarantee certificate are jointly responsible. 

In the case of the sale of goods given as security either by a reciprocal agree¬ 
ment or as the results of a legal proceedings, the product of this sale is distributed 
in the following manner and order: 

(a) Payment of the costs of a sale by order of a court and of adminis¬ 
tration charges from the day of the contract to the day of the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sale; 

(b) Payment of taxes; 

(c) Payment of the rent of the farm if the debtor is not the owner; 

(d) Payment of capital and interest on the loan or loans in order of their 
registration; 

(e) Payment of wages, salaries and the costs of harvesting, threshing, 
etc., due before the date of the contract provided that they have a preference 
according to civil law. The balance will belong to the debtor and will be paid 
to him. 

The development of the system of agricultural guarantee can be seen from 
the following figures which refer to the period from the coming into force of the 
law described above until the end of 1935. 
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Registration of Agricultural Pledges . 


Number Value 

Year of in 

contracts pesos m/ii 

1915 (1).* - ? . 7,954 72,292,538 

1916 10,850 104,560,068 

1917 14,102 141,860,387 

1918 . 22,736 185,949,913 

1919 21,873 235,055,484 

1920 I3.736 273,791,639 

1921 16,866 283,479,274 

1922 17.995 269,312,079 

1923 16,305 122,270,375 

1924 .15.036 174.910,353 

1925 26,531 172,226.898 

1926 .23,8 S4 187,694,976 

1927 25,874 207,246,379 

192S ..40,483 271,419.144 

1929 .53,2T6 287,301,446 

1930 78,460 398,566 ,377 

1931 75,876 332,921,035 

1932 .68,361 312,596,9 17 

1933 87,018 296,350,950 

1934 94.943 367,166,150 

1935 • - .. 74.765 306,505,057 


(1} Including the month of December 1914. 

Ill 1935 contracts guaranteed by live-stock and live-stock products were 
4,680 in number, 6.2 per cent, of the general total shown in the table, and 
43,325,041 pesos m/n, 14.x per cent, of the total. 

Contracts guaranteed by the products of farming and of agricultural 
industry were greater in number, being 30,022, 40 per cent, of the total, and their 
value was also greater being 142,918,965 pesos m/n, 46.6 per cent, of the total. 

Official action was more important in the case of this kind of loan against 
pledge by reason of the loans granted by the Junta Reguladora de Gy anas, 
the Junta Reguladora de Vinos , the Comisidn Nacional de Defensa contra la 
Langosta , the Junta Nacional del Algoddn and the Banco de la Nacidn Argentina . 

The number of loans against guarantee given by the Banco de la Nacidn 
Argentina in 1935 was 6,788, amounting to 31,531,048 pesos m/n, concerned 
especially with wheat, flax, maize, and barley. 

The loans granted by this bank responded to the ntimerous farmers" 
necessities during the whole period of production up to the harvest, and had 
the object of preventing forced sales of the products and of so maintaining 
the prices of these products. 

Pledges against agricultural implements and machinery in 1935 numbered 
10,361, 13,8 per cent, of the total, and amounted to 31,391,527 pesos m/n, 10.2 per 
cent, of the total. These loans allowed the farmers to get at the most opportune 
moment and under favourable conditions implements essential to their work. 

hoans against security of machines not strictly agricultural, motor-cars, 
lorries, and tractors, as well as against other categories of goods, complete the 
total of contracts against guarantee given in the table. 
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France. 

There has been in France during the last few years a large development 
of the system of crop finance, above all in connection with the measures which 
have been adopted for the organisation and defence of the market for wheat 
and wine (i). 

For these operations are used not only bank deposits but also resources 
placed by the State at disposal of the mutual agricultural credit institutions. 

Various laws have for this purpose put special credits at the disposal of 
the National Agricultural Credit Bank. Thus, the X v aw of 26 January 1933 
provided a credit of 300 million francs for the financing of the wheat harvest 
of 1932, the Taws of 28 February, 4 July, and 9 July 1934 provided respectively 
100 million, 200 million, and 500 million for the harvest of 1933, and the Taw 
of 18 April 1935 finally granted 300 million for the harvest of 1934. The Taw 
of 24 March 1936 renewed these various credits up 31 December 1939 in order 
to provide for the financing of future harvests. 

The farmer who desires to obtain an advance against his harvest generally 
signs a promissory note or a warrant in favour of a local agricultural credit bank 
which rediscounts the note or warrant at the regional bank; the latter in turn 
rediscounts it at the National Agricultural Credit Bank or at the Bank of France. 

The warrant is a special transferable certificate which states the amount 
of the loan, the date of repayment and the security backing the loan; the law 
of 30 April 1906 sought to make such a certificate a true credit instrument by 
provisions to allow it to circulate and to assure its payment when due. Thus, 
the warrant is transferable by endorsement and those who have signed or en¬ 
dorsed a warrant have joint liability. Further, if the borrower fails to meet his 
liabilities when the warrant becomes due, the holder can in a simple and rapid 
way have the security sold, and Article 12 of the same law gives to the holder of 
the warrant a preference in respect of the proceeds of the sale over almost 
all preferential creditors, and in the case that the funds obtained from the sale 
do not suffice to satisfy the claims of the holders Article 13 gives him further 
resource against the endorsers and the borrower. 

By the terms of Article 1 of the Decree-Taw of 28 September 1935 which 
replaces the corresponding provisions in the Taw of 30 April 1906 (2), it is indis¬ 
pensable to be a farmer in order to be able to issue an agricultural warrant, 
since this law is concerned with a credit system created for the exclusive 
benefit of agriculturists; but the expression “any agriculturist'" used in the 
law makes it clear that the word “ agriculturist " should be understood in the 
widest sense, referring to any individual who is occupied in the cultivation of 
the soil, whether he be an owner cultivating his own land, a farmer holding 
land by lease, or a metayer farmer; the latter is an “ agriculturist " at least in 
respect of that part of the agricultural products of which he becomes exclusive 
owner after the division of the harvest. 


(1) See the tepoit of Prof, floras Tardv, already quoted. 

(2) J, Carri t, work alieady quoted. 
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Of course the agriculturist can issue a warrant only against those things 
of which he is the owner. According to the Decree-X y aw of 28 September 1935 
which increased considerably the scope of the agricultural warrant system and 
thus contributed to an increase in the credit facilities available to the agriculturists 
the following goods can be used as security backing a warrant: 

l a) products of the farm concerned including the animals and sea-salt; 

(b) all kinds- of material used to hold the goods backing warrants; 

(c) in a general fashion and without distinction all goods composing the 
stock appropriate to the farm; 

(d) ungathered crops; 

(e) goods having, in accordance with article 520 and 524 of the Civil 
Code, the character of real estate, by nature or destination, with the exception 
of those fixed to a wall. 

The term of the bills or warrants is normally 3 months; it may be as 
much as six months with the possibility of renewal in justified cases. 

The agricultural credit banks proportion the size of the financing loans 
which they grant to the size of the harvests to which they refer, and they 
are obliged to limit the loans to a figure lower than the value of the harvests. 

The loans granted to wheat-producers to finance their harvests reached in 
1936 75 francs per quintal, and those granted to vine-growers were limited to 
four francs per degree hectolitre. 

A maximum rate of interest has been established for crop finance loans 
granted by the agricultural credit banks. For 1936 this rate was not to exceed 
by more than one per cent, the discount rate of the Bank of France. 

The system of security by which the agricultural credit banks could cover 
the crop financing operations was improved by the Decree-Taw of 28 September 
1935. This law authorises the agricultural co-operative societies to use as secur¬ 
ity for warrants not only the products of which they are the owners but also 
products derived exclusively from the harvest of members and supplied by them. 
Further, the holders of warrants issued against wines and alcohols can in future 
demand of the excise officers that they grant certificates allowing the transfer 
of the security for these warrants only with their consent, and if the warrants 
are not paid when the}’' fall due they themselves can obtain certificates author¬ 
ising the transport of these wines with a view to their sale or distillation. 

Another decree-law of 23 October 1935 instituted a new kind of security; 
it provided that the mere inscription at the indirect taxes office of a guarantee 
Undertaking confers on the lender in respect of a determinate quantity of wine 
or alcohol from the distillation of this wine a privilege right of the same order 
and nature £ts that of a holder of an agricultural warrant. The National Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank, the regional agricultural credit banks, and general banks 
can receiye these guarantee undertakings as simple commercial bills dispensing 
with due q| thesignatures usually required. 

The existence of co-operative Societies formed by producers contributes 
to increase the security of financial operations. They can, in fact, offer as 
security to the agricultural Credit banks either a collective warrant or a joint 
undertaking by their managers to repay. 
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For individual loans the National Agricultural Credit Bank has suggested 
that guarantees should be provided not only by pledges or warrants but by the 
formation of small groups of agriculturists to give joint guarantees to the agri¬ 
cultural credit banks. 

During the last few years importance has attached above all to the crop finance 
operations in respect of wheat and wine. Doans have also been granted for the 
financing of certain other products: wool, alcohol, spirits, and flower essences, etc. 

The legislation in respect of the defence of the market for wheat (i) has 
encouraged the agriculturists and professional groups to stock their harvests and 
then to spread their sales. This system of storing and spread sales has had favour¬ 
able results and it has even taken on an obligatory character for the wheat- 
producers 7 co-operative societies that have made a contract with the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the stocking of their products. 

The financing of wheat harvests has been carried out up to the present time 
through the co-operative societies. The loans granted for the financing for the 
wheat harvests have actually been: 

for the 1932 harvest, 139 millions to groups and 73 millions to individuals; 

for the 1933 harvest, 513 millions to groups and 75 millions to individuals; 

for the 1934 harvest, 491 millions to groups and 30 millions to individuals; 

for the 1935 harvest, 395 millions to groups and 20 millions to individuals. 

The Daw of 15 August 1936 which created the National Wheat Office will 
lead to a further very large increase in the financial operations in respect to 
future harvests. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are called by this law to play a very 
important part in the storing and sale of wheat. 

The cultivators belonging to them receive immediately they deliver their 
harvest to the co-operative society the total price of this delivery up to 50 
quintals and a payment on account of one half of the price in respect to the 
surplus. It has also been provided that the payments on account shall be 
made by the co-operative societies in respect of deferred deliveries of wheat 
remaining for the moment with the producers. 

The wheat co-operative societies thus have need, for this financing, of 
large sums which they obtain by discount operations at the agricultural credit 
banks and the Bank of France. 

While the loans granted in respect of the financing of the recent crop harvests 
had been made mainly to co-operative societies, in the case of credits to wine 
growers individual loans have been the most important. 

For the total harvest for 1934 and 1935 loans amounting to 264 million 
francs have been granted, five sixths being loans to individuals. 

The statistical inquiries made each year by the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank show that since 1906 223,600 agricultural warrants have been issued 
against 5,352 million francs of agricultural products given as security for loans 
amounting to 2,252 million francs. 


(1) I/ Office national intefproffssionnel i>it bl£. I^aw of is August 1936 and principal 
regulations. Federation Nalionale de la Mutuality ct de la Cooperation Agricolcs. Paris, 1936. f 
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:aly. 

V 

The principal law on agricultural credits (Royal Decree-Raw of 29 July 
927, No. 1,509, converted into the Raw of 5 July 1928, No. 1,760) includes in 
mh credit' operations advances against the pledging of agricultural products, 
hese advances can be made either to individuals or to associations which culti- 
„ate land by virtue of a legal title or any form of contract. But they are 
ranted only in favour of producers in the case of retarded sale or unsold pro¬ 
ducts; they cannot exceed three fifths of the current value of the products given 
.s security and they must be reduced or repaid even before their due date if 
he goods are either partially or totally withdrawn or if they have perished or 
leteriorated. 

All the special agricultural credit institutions, as well as the saving banks 
tnd ordinary institutions and co-operative credit societies which have the relative 
mthorisatioii from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, conduct among other 
ihings this kind of financing. This form of financing tends to further Increase 
at the present time as a result of the adoption of the system of pooled sales for 
Lhe principal agricultural products, a system which is considered as the most 
appropriate means to maintain prices at a stable and remunerative level. This 
system, at first voluntary, has been made obligatory in respect of wheat, hemp, 
cocoons, and wool. 

Thus, producers who delivered wheat to the organisations charged with the 
responsibility of collecting the harvest (Decree-Raw No. 1,273 of 15 June 1936) 
received a net price fixed recently at 125 liras per quintal for soft wheat and 
140 liras per quintal for hard wheat. 

The lending institutions grant to these organisations advances to an amount 
equal to the sum paid to the agriculturist. The rate of Interest on these 
advances cannot be less than the official rate of discount. 

These advances are secured by a special charge on the wheat delivered 
by the producer and on the final proceeds of its sale. 

In order to defend and to develop the production and trade in hemp, 
obligatory consortia had been set up which are authorized (Decree-Raw of 8 
November 1936, No. 1,955) to grant loans to growers. They can give as security 
the hemp which they have collected in order to obtain the necessary finances. 

From the beginning of December 1933 this system has also been applied 
to rice producers who have been guaranteed an equitable price, payable at a 
date fixed in advance each year, for each quintal of rice remaining unsold at 
that date. It has indeed been laid down that from 15 October ±936 all rice 
:producers shall be able to obtain an advance of 65 liras per quintal of paddy 
from credit institutions specified for this purpose; the advance is to be secured 
by the products and the rates of interest are fixed at not more than per 
oent. above the official rate of discount. 

According to the Decree-Raw No. 812 of 15 April 1937 all nationally pro¬ 
duced cocoons shall be delivered by producers in order that they may be pooled, 
dried, and collectively sold. At the moment of delivery the producers receive 
from the organisations charged with these functions an advance equal to the 
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minimum guarantee price, that is to say 7 liras per kilogramme for yellow 
cocoons and 7.50 liras per kilogramme for white cocoons. 

A rrangements were made for wool by the Decree-Taw No, 521 of 8 March 
1937" ba sed on the same principles as the measures taken in respect of other 
products discussed above. 

Poland. 

Crop finance credits have played an important^part in the development of 
agricultural production in this country particularly during the economic crisis* 
Wheat harvests in particular have attracted the attention of the Government* 
The trade in cereals m this country has always been characterized, in fact, by a 
strong tendency to an increase in the amounts coming on the market for sale 
during the months following the harvest and to a decrease of the amounts offered 
for sale in the months preceding the harvest. The reason for this is a per¬ 
manent lack of own working capital on most of the farms (1). This state of 
affairs tended to involve very large fluctuations in the prices registered during 
the agricultural year. The introduction of a system of warrants allowing the 
agriculturist to obtain loans secured by cereals leads him to limit the amount 
that he offers for sale immediately after the harvest and to adjust during 
the whole year the amounts he puts on the market to the demand. 

Agricultural warrants were created by the Decree of the President of the 
Republic of 22 March 1928. According to this decree products of agriculture 
and agricultural industry may back a warrant. Warrants can be issued only 
by real or legal persons managing farms or agricultural-industrial undertakings 
which use, on principle, for raw materials products produced on their own land. 

The warrant can be issued in favour of credit institutions specified by the 
Minister of Finance. The security for the warrant can only be products of 
agriculture or agricultural industry which belong to the debtor, and only on 
condition that these products are not considered, according to current laws, 
as fixed property by nature, by law, or by destination. These products must 
either be in the possession of the debtor or under his administration or control. 
The basis of the warrant is a contract signed before a notary or under private 
seal with the legalisation of the signature of the debtor by a notary or court. 

The claims of third parties against the warrant are established by the regis¬ 
tration of the security rights in the register of warrants. This register is open 
to the public. A separate registration is made for each farm or industrial-agri¬ 
cultural undertaking. 

As in other countries the goods given as security remain in the possession 
of the debtor. 

The agricultural warrant can be transferred to another credit institution by 
a written contract followed by the handing over to this institution of the original 
contract. The transfer of the warrant affects third parties only when it is en- 


(i) Michel Wierusz-Kowalski: lye financemeni des r£coltes. UEst Europfan Agricole, No. 19, 
October 1936. Paris. , , 
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tered in the warrants register. According to the law the security rights expire at 
the end of 3 years from the date of registration. Every intentional deterioration, 
every-, illegal removal of the security, and the intentional giving as security of 
goods not belonging to the debtor, entail a penal liability without prejudice to 
the ordinary civil liability. 

However, experience has shown that the Decree of 22 March 1928 did not 
protect sufficiently the interests of the secured creditors that is to say credit insti¬ 
tutions. This became obvious during the economic crisis. In 1931 there weie 
frequent cases of the illegal removal of the securities. Among the elements of 
weakness in the agricultural warrant system was also the possibility for third 
parties to seize the goods given as security. This possibility greatly reduced the 
rights of the secured creditor and even often made his rights illusory. These reasons 
led the Government to modify the Decree of 22 Maxell 1928. This was the object 
of a new Decree issued by the President of the Republic on 23 August 1932. 

The changes were concerned mainly with tw T o points; first, the protection of 
the security against seizure by third parties, and second, the increase in the pen¬ 
alties imposed on dishonest debtors and on third parties who consciously con¬ 
travened the provisions of the Decree, Thus the change had the object of 
strengthening the guarantees given to the creditor by the security. 

This amendment stipulated that the security should not be subject to 
distraint nor added to the assets in the case of the bankruptcy of the owner to 
qpver either private debts or tax and commercial debts with the exception of the 
land tax, and the tax on capital and the industrial tax. This protection against 
seizure lasts as long as the credit guaranteed by the warrant has not been repaid. 

According to the terms of the amendment, credit institutions have the right 
to sell the security in order to recover the amount advanced. It was stipulated 
that the secured creditor has the right to sell the goods backing the warrant in 
order to obtain payment of his credit either on the exchange, if the goods aie dealt 
in on the exchange, or by public sale. 

Further, the new Decree suppresses the optional character of the penal sanc¬ 
tions and introduces a penalty of imprisonment in addition to a fine. The penal 
sanctions have been extended to all persons other than the debtor who in trans¬ 
actions concerned with the securities have deprived the debtor of the possession, 
of the goods forming the securities, knowing of the existence of the warrant. 
Intentional destruction, illicit removal, or the tacit agreement to the removal 
of the security, the giving as security for a warrant of goods not belonging to the 
debtor, are punished by a penalty of imprisonment for a period between six months 
and two years and by a fine of 10,000 zlotys at most. 

Credits can today be granted against the security of wheat, rye, oats, barley,, 
oil plants, and forage crops, etc. They can be granted during the whole of the 
agricultural year. 

Credits against registered securities put at the disposal of the owners of 
more than 50 to 100 hectares amounted in 1935-36 to 40 millions zlotys and re¬ 
mained during X936-37 at the same level. In principle, these credits can Only 
be queued at the moment when the wheat is harvested and stocked. Neverthe¬ 
less, during the year 1936-37 the credit institutions were authorised to inake 
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ments on account which could reach 25 per cent, of the amount provided by the 
credit against the warrant; these payments on account have the object of decreas¬ 
ing the numbers of cases of sale of standing wheat by farms which particularly 
lack funds necessary to cover the cost of the harvest. The credits can be granted 
up to an amount of 50 per cent, of the value of unthreshed wheat or to the amount of 
70 per cent, if the security for the warrant comprises wheat grain. The value is 
calculated according to the registered prices on the exchanges in the large towns. 

Other Countries. 

In Bulgaria the organisation of agricultural credit which has its main centre 
in the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank also includes loans against the security 
of movable goods (warrants). In 1935 266,507 loans of this kind amounting to 
1,190,668,094 leva were granted to farmers. The credits granted by this bank 
are mainly in favour of silk production, the essence of roses industry, the sale of 
cotton and flax, and the supply of cereals. The directions given by the State 
to agricultural policy shows that credit is changing in form from direct loans 
granted to agriculturists or co-operatives to larger credits for production and sale. 

In Greece the Agricultural Bank contributes among other things to the 
marketing of agricultural products and the stabilisation of prices. To this end 
an agricultural credit system is operated mainly by means of advances against 
products granted either to individual agriculturists or to co-operative societies. 
By this means it is sought not only to maintain prices but also to increase and 
to improve production by financing the crops. 

The system of the pooling of products and of advances against these products 
is organised in Hungary through the agricultural co-operative societies and the 
Central Mutual Credit Institution, which is assisted and controlled by the State. 
A special form of advances is that known as green credits, that is to say, credits 
granted against standing crops. Each spring, regulations are made by decree 
concerning the procedure in respect of these credits. Recent laws facilitate the 
granting of advances against products and above all advances against sale con¬ 
tracts and production contracts. 

In Romania, the Central Co-operative Bank with the assistance of the Central 
Import and Export Co-operative Society has organised cereal crop finance with 
the particular object of improving the price of the products. 

In this system the producers deposit the cereals, either directly or through 
the co-operative societies and the federations, either in the storehouses of the 
Central Co-operative Bank or in trucks sent to its address or to an address indic¬ 
ated by it. For cereals thus deposited the producers receive a loan against a 
security undertaking with a sale order. This order can be either for an immedi¬ 
ate sale at current prices or for sale at a minimum price within a maximum 
period of 30 days according to the choice of those who deposit the goods. In the 
case where an order for sale at a minimum price is given, if the goods cannot be 
sold within the 30 days at the specified price, the sale will be made at the cur¬ 
rent price within the following 15 days, at the outside. In the case of an order 
for an immediate sale at the current price, the advance shall be of an amount , 
equivalent to 75 per cent, of the value of the cereals calculated according to 
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rate at Braila; in the case of an order for sale at a minimum price established by 
the producer the advance shall be 50 per cent, of the value of the cereals calculated 
in the same way. 

The agreements pledging the goods and authorising their sale received by 
the bank' from the co-operative societies or the federations are sent to the 
Central Import and Export Co-operative Society which once it lias possession 
of these documents makes the sale contracts. 

The advances are paid to the producers by the federations, people's banks, 
and co-operative societies which are supplied for this purpose with the neces¬ 
sary funds by the banks. 

Immediately after the sale of the cereals by the Central Import and Export 
Co-operative Society the bank proceeds to the final liquidation of the accounts 
in favour of the producers who participated in the operations. 

Account must also be taken of the law published in the Monitoml Oficial 
No. 81 of 7 April 1937 concerning the general storehouses and the issuing of 
warrants against goods and cereals. Formerly, this operation was regulated 
by the Baw T of i88x concerning general storehouses, a. law modified in 1882. 
The object of the new law is to complete the old by detailed regulations of 
the operations entailed in the issuing of "warrants, the conditions under which 
warrant-receipts are to be delivered, the negotiability of these warrants, etc. 

In contrast with ordinary law the measure provides that when goods 
have been the object of the issue of a warrant, this warrant gives only a legal 
title of possession of the goods, a possession operative only so long as the 
goods are in the possession of the debtor. 

The law contains rules for the liquidation for warrant-receipts as well 
as for the proceedings in the case of non-payment. 

The law grants to the Romanian Storehouse Society the right itself to issue 
warrant-receipts which when they are concerned with cereals are exempt from 
stamp taxes. These documents can be lodged as security at the National Bank of 
Romania during 120 days and for an amount representing at most 75 per cent, 
of the value of the goods calculated according to the prices on the exchanges 
of Braila, Galatzi, or Constantza, for the day on which the advance was granted. 

The right to issue receipt warrants may also be granted by a new law to 
other societies which will be responsible for the regularity of the bills thus 
issued and for the conservation in good condition of the goods deposited. 

In the countries of Batin America there has been a remarkable development 
in advances against security. The law of 22 March 1918 introduced in Uru¬ 
guay a similar system to that which existed in Argentina and which we have 
already described above. On 31 December 1936 current operations against agri¬ 
cultural security at the Bank of the Republic amounted to 1,258,318 pesos (1). 

In Colombia the use of agricultural products as security for loans was insti¬ 
tuted by a law No. 24 of 5 November 1921. This law is based on the same 
principles as the laws in Argentina and Uruguay. 

... ' ■ 7 1 G. Costanzo 

(1) .BANco be la, O. pel Uruguay. Memoria y balance general correspon- 

niENTE AL EJBRC2:riO XERM 3 NADO En EL 31 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1936. Montevideo, 1937. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 

The Antecedents of the International Sugar Conference. 

The attempts of the principal sugar-exporting countries to cope with the 
steady fall in sugar prices from 1927 onwards led in 1930 to the five-year agree¬ 
ment, known as the Chadbourne Plan, between Cuba, Java, Peru, and the five 
European exporting countries, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. World production decreased in 1931-32 and 1932-33, reductions in 
these countries and in most of the beet-sugar producing countries outside of 
the agreement being sufficient to outweigh the appreciable increases elsewhere, 
notably in India, Japan, and Egypt and in countries supplying the United States 
market. There was a heavy fall in world consumption, however, and stocks 
rose to a maximum of 10,897,000 metric tons raw value (Eicht) at the end of 
1931-32 and were still at the high level of 9,888,000 a year later. Meanwhile the 
fall in prices continued. In 1933-34 production increased and the upward move¬ 
ment continued in the following three seasons, thanks principally to increases m 
the beet-growing countries, India and Cuba. Increase in consumption preyented 
the level of stocks from rising, however, and in 1935 and 1936 the price situation 
011 the Eondon market remained more or less stagnant. 

To the “ Chadbourne countries, which had reduced both their production 
and their net exports by 46 per cent., the position at the [end of five years' sacri¬ 
fices was very unsatisfactory and not all of them agreed even to become members 
of the International Sugar Committee that was founded in August 1935 to watch 
the situation. 

At the World Monetary and Economic Conference in 1933 Cuba brought 
forward a project for a ten-year intergovernmental agreement, under which there 
would be no increase in factory capacity, no additional assistance to production 
or export and, up to 1 September 1935, no increase of import duties to over 70 
per cent, ad valorem. The project was opposed by the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment, which desired to retain full tariff freedom and considered that limitations 
011 factory development would check technical progress, preventing, for example, 
amalgamations or geographical redistribution. The United Kingdom Government 
also indicated its opposition to any reduction in the home beet-sugar industry. 

Further international discussions did not take place until March 1934, when 
the “ Chadbourne ” countries, with the exception of Germany, met represent¬ 
atives of the United States and the United Kingdom. At that date neither of 
the last two countries had stabilized their national sugar policies and for this 
reason it was impossible to come to any decision. The United Kingdom offered, 
however, to limit home production and also to stabilize export from the Crown 
Colonies for two years at 850,000 long tons (864,000 metric tons) and three years 
at 878,000 tons (892,000), 914,000 (929,000) and 950,000 (965,000) tons respectively. 

The British Government continued to study the possibilities of bringing about 
a, comprehensive international agreement and in its memorandum of July 1935 
repeated its previous offer but at this time general feeling was not favourable to 
The setting up of a new plan. The considerable increases in consumption in ^934-3$ y 
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and 1935-36, however, had reduced stocks by the end of the latter season to 
a figure lower than in any of the preceding seven years. On the other hand 
there was a feeling of insecurity due to the extension of production in some* 
countries and the latent capacity elsewhere. In these circumstances the need 
for stabilization was more generally felt than before. 

The International Sugar Conference, summoned in the name of the Bureau 
of the World Monetary and Economic Conference, met in London on 5 April 1937,. 
the Governments of 21 countries being represented. The conference lasted about 
five weeks and it w r as not until 6 May 1937 that the International Agreement 
regarding the Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar was signed. 
Negotiations were carried on with the separate countries by a committee com¬ 
prising representatives of Prance, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, under the chairmanship of the last. 

The Regulation of the Free Market. 

The experience of the Chadbourne Plan had shown that a necessary preli¬ 
minary to the determination of workable quotas for the exporting countries 
is the stabilization of conditions in the free market. As all the exporting 
countries desired to maintain or even increase their exports, while, on the 
other hand, it could only be hoped that consumption would continue the up¬ 
ward movement that had prevailed in 1936-37, the non-exporting countries had 
to be asked to give definite guarantees to take no action that would lead to 
a shrinkage of the free market. While the self-sufficing countries had to be pre¬ 
vented from becoming exporters, the importing countries had to be induced 
to maintain or even increase the quantities taken from non-preferential sources. 

Under Chapter III of the Agreement the importing countries accordingly 
undertake not to encourage further expansion of the industry by bounties, 
protective duties, subsidies or other means. It is provided that any exporting 
countries whose free market possibilities undergo serious change may withdraw on 
declaration of the facts by the Council or by arbitrators. The original estimate 
of free market requirements in 1936-37, which was used as a provisional basis 
for negotiations, was 3,107,000 metric tons, revised at an early stage to 3,300,000 
metric tons. On the assumption of a 3-3 y 2 per cent, increase for 1937-38, 
a figure of 3,407,500 tons was subsequently adopted as basis. 

The United Kingdom is responsible for over one-fifth of the requirements of 
..the free market, A primary condition of British participation in an inter¬ 
national agreement had been that nothing should be done that might diminish 
the market for Colonial and Dominion sugars in the United Kingdom. On 
the contrary, the. British Government desired to ensure to these producers the 
advantages accruing from any increase of demand in that market. It was 
partly'lot this reason that the original Cnban proposals to the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference in 1933 had failed, the British Government desiring to* 
retain full freedom to regulate its tariff for this purpose as long as there was 
not a much more complete international participation in an agreement than 
then seemed, possible. Canada, which offers a substantial free market, its own 
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beet-sugar industry covering about 10-15 per cent, of its requirements also 
participated in the Conference and stated that it would not encourage addition¬ 
al production provided that no rise in prices were stimulated. The total require¬ 
ments of the British Empire in 1936-37 were estimated at 3,300,000 metric 
tons. Taking this figure, 34.0 per cent, is left to foreign suppliers and this 
percentage is guaranteed for succeeding years of the Agreement. The Colon¬ 
ies and Dominions are guaranteed their present proportion of 47.4 per cent, 
and will no doubt continue to take advantage of it. Production in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, however, is not likely to increase beyond the level of 618,000 
metric tons white sugar, accepted as a nominal basis in the first year, so that 
it will not utilize its full percentage in subsequent years. For 1937-38 a 3 per 
cent, increase in British Empire requirements was subsequently estimated and 
intimated to the Council at the July meeting; 1937-38 requirements would there¬ 
fore be 3,430,000 tons. The British Government is to introduce a bill for the 
extension of the existing preferences for the duration of the Agreement. 

Australia, the principal Empire source of United Kingdom imports, receives 
a quota of 406,423 metric tons, practically equivalent to the 1936-37 expoit 
and only 20,000 tons below the record of 1936, a year of unusually favourable 
weather conditions. It agreed not to claim its share in any increase in the 
first year, so adding a certain quantity to the free market. Australia thus main¬ 
tains the status quo of its industry as an exporter but, wdiile it is already 
possessed of a highly organized industry, it will require to tighten up the* 
internal regulation of production. The Union of South Africa, which extended 
its production control system for a further five years from 30 April 1936 and 
which limits its production to 476,488 short tons (432,263 metric tons), is in a 
somewhat similar position to Australia but has received a quota slightly 
lower than it expected, 230,000 short tons (209,000 metric tons) against 224,000 
short tons (203,000) and larger than its maximum of 220,424 short tons 
(199,965) in 1935. Tike Australia, the Union will not claim its share of any 
increase in British Empire consumption in the first year. 

The British Colonies were granted 965,245 metric tons (950,000 long tons) 
as a basic quota; they receive their share of the 3 per cent, increase in consump¬ 
tion and in addition the United Kingdom has transferred to them its share in the 
increase for 1937-38. The total net quota for the Colonies in 1937-38 was sub¬ 
sequently established at 997,000 long tons (1,013,000 metric tons). The basic 
quota of 950,000 long tons was arrived at by the Colonial Office by taking 
the peak export of each Colony (except the East African group) up to and 
including 1936 and subtracting 7 per cent. East Africa was given an increase 
on its peak export in recognition of the fact that its industry is in a 
pioneer state. Subsequently the Permanent Advisory Committee of Colonial 
Sugar Producers at the Colonial Office recommended that three-fifths of the 
balance due to the 3 per cent, increases (including that received from the 
United Kingdom) be allocated proportionally amongst all the dependencies 
other than East Africa and the remaining two-fifths be used to make special 
allowances for the social-economic conditions in particular Colonies. The Col¬ 
onial Office indicated that in allocating the growers' quotas within f thfat. 
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individual' Colonies special consideration should be given to “ cane-farmers. 
Should any Colony be unable to fulfil its quota, British Guiana and Fiji 
are to have a prior claim in redistribution. 

The Government of India has agreed to prohibit exports of sugar by sea unless 
to Burma; provided Burma does not reexport, this exception dees not, in fact, 
affect the status quo since Burma was politically part of India until'i April 1937. 

Like the United Kingdom, the United States has its own problem of ad¬ 
justing quotas for sugar supplies from a number of very different sources and in 
both instances, though they are not exporters, the international regulation of 
the sugar market has therefore a direct interest for the Treasury. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States agrees to take from countries not enjoying a preference 
a proportion of its Continental requirements at least equal to that allotted in 
1937 under the Jones-Costigan Act. In calculating the net import from full- 
duty countries reexports of Cuban sugar are not to be reckoned and, should 
the Philippine quota be reduced below 800,000 tons raws and 50,000 tons refined, 
the net import from these countries will be correspondingly increased. 

The Sugar Control Act of 1934 (the Jones-Costigan Act) already prolonged 
for a year, expires on 31 December 1937. A new Act, signed on 1 September 
1937, however, continues for a further three years both the quota system and 
benefit payments to growers, the latter paid as soil conservation grants, financed, 
however, by an excise tax instead of the processing tax, the use of which for 
controlling production was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
January 1936. The tax is reduced from 75 cents per 100 pounds raw sugar to 50 
cents which is the maximum allowed for Cuba by the Trade Agreement of 1934. 
The size of the total allocation is of the highest importance, the tariff alone 
being insufficient to raise prices to a level profitable to the domestic industry. 
The quotas for imports into the United States will be for Cuba 1,911,476 short 
tons (1,734,062 metric tons), 29 per cent, of the total requirements, for the 
Philippines 1,029,781 (934,202) or 15 per cent, and for other foreign sugars only 
26,4x9 (23,967) or 0.4 per cent, proportions identical with those under the re¬ 
vised 1937 quotas. Under the new Act continental producers supply 30 per cent, 
of the total requirements and insular producers 26 per cent. While a percentage 
basis is fixed, the 3,715,000 short tons (3,370,000) raw value to which these quotas 
of the 6,682,670 short tons (6,062,418) total requirements result is a minimuni. 

The soil conservation grants paid to the United States continental and insular 
producers, like the previous benefit payments, are used as a levy to improve 
farming practices and labour conditions, being made dependent on fair wages and 
non employment of child-labour; by means of a sliding scale of payments “family 
/farms ** also receive more favourable treatment than farms producing larger 
quantities of beet or cane. 

Requirements for the following year are estimated in December on the basis 
of distribution statistics for the preceding year from November to October and 
taking into account on the one hand stocks and on the other growth of popul¬ 
ation. Deficits on United States continental or insular cane or beet quotas are 
, : : -'a.3re also made for crop deficits outside the 

.control of the producers, ' ■. ■" /■ 1 J 1 : A b A bb 
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The imports from the free market are so insignificant in the total of the 
United States requirements and^in the total of the free market that the in- 
crease of consumption in that country practically affects only the United States 
duty-free and preferential suppliers. In 1936-37 domestic beet-sugar produc¬ 
tion, though the largest mnce 1933-34, thanks to a large harvested area, did 
not attain the revised quota for this year. Domestic cane-sugar production, 
on the other hand, which was a record, exceeded the quota, area having increased 
and unit-yields having been high. The cane area is extending and the quota of 
420,166 short tons (381,168 metric tons) for 1937-38 is higher than that awarded 
in 1936-37, which was 319,340 short tons (289,700). Whether continental cane 
and beet production continue the upward movement that has characterized the 
last decade depends on the future regulation of the United States market. 

In Hawaii the limitation of the market by the quota system has already 
been effected by reducing the cane area; decline in production from the maxim¬ 
um of 1933 has been relatively small. In Puerto Rico surplus cane is sold 
to the Government for the production of molasses; exports have maintained a 
high level in most years since 1929. In the Virgin Islands, which are entirely 
exploited by the Government through the Virgin Islands Company, established 
in 1934, the bulk of the cane is utilized for rum production and restriction of 
sugar output to the United States import quota offers no difficulty; exports 
were already greatly reduced in 1935. 

The Philippines agree not to export to other countries than the United 
States, as long as they receive from the latter, under the Independence Act, 
the quota of 800,000 short tons (726,000 metric tons) raws and 50,000 (45,000) 
refined, unless the Council decides to allot additional quotas under Article 20 
(concerning increased market requirements), when they shall receive 4 per cent, 
of the aggregate additional quotas. Should the United States reduce the quota 
for the Philippines the latter will be entitled to receive a basic quota on the 
free market. No increase can be claimed, however, in the event of a change 
in the United States tariff. The Philippines will also waive any potential 
advantages under the most-favoured-nation clause during the currency of the 
Agreement, other countries on their side making a similar renunciation should 
the United States grant any advantages to the Philippines. 

The undertaking by the Philippines not to begin placing sugar on the 
free market removes one of the most serious fears of other exporters. There 
had been a further rapid upward movement of production from 1930-31 and 
hy 1933-1934 cane area planted had attained 305,890 hectares (755,882 acres) 
and production of sugar 1,471,000 metric tons. The 1934 limitation law in the 
Philippines expires with the 1936-37 season. To enable production to be lim¬ 
ited to the amount of the United States quota plus internal requirements 
and a reserve of 10 per cent, of these two categories, the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment makes benefit payments to cane growers. 

The position of China, the most important Far Eastern market, remains 
somewhat indefinite under the Agreement. The troubled political situation 
has meant great fluctuations in production and imports in recent years. In ^ 
addition to the registered imports there is very extensive smuggling of J^v^y ' 
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sugar into China by Japanese dealers, mainly though the Japanese territory 
of Kwantung. The Government has undertaken to endeavour to prevent 
any decrease in imports. For this purpose a National Sugar Trading Super¬ 
vision Commission was established in June. As the Chinese Government has 
since become involved in hostilities it may, however,^apply under Article 51 (a) 
for the suspension of its obligations under the Agreement. 

The Regulation of Exports* 

While on one side the Agreement guarantees against further shrinkage of 
the free market it has on the other to prevent competition between the exporters 
sharing that market; otherwise not only would prices be further reduced but the 
eventual reaction of the importers would be to introduce severer restrictions, 
with consequent further shrinkage of their requirements from the free market. 
Consequently, the principal exporters had to be asked to limit their exports. 

Export quotas had to be fixed for thirteen of the countries represented at 
the Conference, and, in addition, an allowance had to be made for possible exports 
from two countries—France and Yugoslavia—in the form of a reserve quota. 
Most countries based their claims on actual exports of a recent year, or ori a pre¬ 
vious maximum export, emphasizing the importance of the industry in their in¬ 
ternal economy or in their commercial policy. No general formula was found 
to harmonize these arguments. Naturally, there was considerable reluctance on 
the part of countries that had recently increased their exports to relinquish these 
gains and, as far as exports were concerned, only a standstill agreement could 
be expected. The total basic allocation eventually agreed on was 3,670,000 metric 
tons, including 47,500 tons reserve quota. Apart from the process of bargaining, 
three expedients were adopted to harmonize the figure of total export allocation 
with that of free market requirements, namely: (1) a net quota for the first 
year of the Agreement, (2) an upward revision of the free market estimate, 

' and (3) empowering the Council to reduce, if necessary, the net export quotas 
in the first two years of the Agreement and in subsequent years, should all the 
countries concerned accept, by up to 5 per cent. The first expedient was made 
possible by the fact that six countries were willing to sacrifice parts of their re¬ 
spective quotas during the first year, seeing that they would in any case be unable 
to use them entirely. In this way a reduction of 149,000 metric tons was obtain¬ 
ed in the total for Belgium, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and the 
U. S. S. R. On the other hand the additional quantities granted to Czecho¬ 
slovakia raised the total by 90,000 tons leaving a net reduction of 59,000 tons. 
The estimate of the free market was increased by a further 107,500 tons to 
3>4°7>5°<b m the opportune hope that consumption would increase in 1937-38 by 
over 3 per cent. These two expedients together brought a further reduction of 
the disharmony to about 203,500 tons. The putting into force of the 5 per cent, 
reduction in 1937-38 would still leave an excess but the Negotiating Committee 
hoped that fiirtiher aihounts of the quotas might prove not to be used* 

Thp 111| dru^' of i^egotiatiohs "Was 'td establish the basic quotas, which were 
felt by the various countries to involve a question of prmcipale. While a number 
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of countries were quite prepared not to utilize their full basic quota in the first 
year or two of the Agreement, it was felt that the level of the basic quotas would 
largely determine bargaining power in any subsequent discussions in later years 
of the Agreement. 

Amongst European exporters Czechoslovakia has taken the first place since 
the War. When the free market began to shrink and particularly when the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom adopted the policy of protecting its refining industry, the funda¬ 
mentals of the Czechoslovakian sugar industry were menaced. In recent years 
it has exported two-fifths of its production against two-thirds in 1927-28. In the 
endeavour to meet the changed situation the area under sugar-beet has in the 
last decade been reduced by half. Other crops are affected by the agricultural 
crisis so that substitution provides no remedy. Every decrease in export prices 
makes a lowering of taxes and internal prices more difficult. Efforts to extend 
the use of denatured sugar for feed do not go far to meet the problem. In 1937 
a rise in export prices enabled the growers to claim an increase in beet area, though 
not up to the 1937 level and the 1937 area is only two-thirds of that of 1926-30. 
On account of this increase in area Czechoslovakia claimed at the Conference an 
export quota of 400,000 tons, a quantity greater than the probable 1936-37 ex¬ 
port but maintaining roughly the 11 per cent, of the free market accepted un¬ 
der the Chadbourne Plan. An Agreement was eventually reached by adding to 
a basic quota of 250,000 tons quantities of 90,000 in 1937-38, 60,000 in 1938-39, 
and 25,000 in 1939-40, on the understanding that steps would be taken to reduce 
the beet area to corresponding levels. 

Jay a had to sell about 87 per cent, of its pre-crisis crop on the free market; 
for a time its high level of technical efficiency enabled it to stand the strain of 
low prices and until the Chadbourne agreement it refused to become a party 
to any international agreement for the limitation of production or exports, 
believing that the only solution of the sugar problem was the reduction 
of the protective measures that had diminished the free market. The contin¬ 
ued shrinkage of this market, however, together with growing doubts within 
the industry as to the future, induced it to join the Chadbourne countries 
in 1930-31. Nevertheless the weaknesses of that plan were more clearly seen in 
Java than elsewhere, and the industry continued to adjust itself by means of 
drastic economies to the situation on the free market. With the end of the 
Chadbourne system in August 1935, Java undertook a new and still more 
drastic regulation of its internal organization. Under the Hart scheme, which 
came into operation in 1936, half of the mill capacity is eliminated and the re¬ 
mainder is run at full capacity. Production is stabilized at 1,400,000 tons. 
The struggle to adjust the industry to the restricted free market has exhausted the 
large capital reserves that had been built up in the years of Java's great pro¬ 
sperity, and, though surplus stocks had been eliminated and it is believed that 
the reorganized Java industry could survive on the basis of free market prices, 
there are no longer reserves or the possibilities of further reorganization for the 
industry to meet unaided any further deterioration in export conditions. Java 
was therefore prepared for the sake of securing some measure of stability to 
join in a new agreement that would cover not only the great bulk of the world's 
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exporting capacity but the principal importing countries. The quota of 1,050,000 
tons received maintains exports practically at the 1936-37 level, and in the 
first year of the Agreement Java obtains 29,2 per cent, of the total net export 
allocation. The Netherlands market is reserved for the Dutch beet-sugar pro¬ 
ducers. At present relatively small quantities of cane-sugar are imported 
from Java and Surinam and it is agreed that there will be no net export. 

Cuba received a quota of 940,000 tons, equivalent to its 1936 exports. This, 
quota remains larger, however, than that awarded under the Chadbourne Plan,, 
when the estimate of the free market was very much larger. This, together 
with the still more important fact that the share of preferential sugars in the 
United Kingdom market is now stabilized, gives Cuba every reason for satis¬ 
faction. The Cuban share of the total net export allocation in the first year 
of the Agreement is 26.1 per cent. 

Brazil, whose exports had fluctuated greatly in recent years, obtained a 
quota of 60,000 tons. Haiti, which, though without a preferential market, is a 
low-cost producer, received 32,500 tons as an export quota. Mozambique was 
granted 30,000 tons. The remaining two cane-sugar exporters, the Dominican 
Republic and Peru, depend entirely on the free market, apart from relatively 
small home consumption absorbing little over a tenth of their respective outputs^ 
and have little or no possibility of finding a more profitable substitute for cane. 
The Dominican Republic received a quota of 400,000 tons, a figure exceeded only 
in 1932, 1935 and 1936 while Peru received 330,000 tons. 

A prime condition of Soviet participation was that there should be no limit¬ 
ation of production or control of stocks or any other interference with the internal 
conditions of the sugar industry within the Soviet Union, where the Government, 
is still building up the industry to meet the immense potential demand within its 
territories. The U. S. S. R. is now the world's largest producer after India and 
Cuba. The significance of the relatively small export lies in the obtaining of 
valuta. It is directed mainly to Iran and Afghanistan, but there are spasmod¬ 
ically large exports to the United Kingdom, Turkey, and other countries. A 
basic quota of 230,000 tons was granted, of which the Soviet delegation agreed 
that in the first year only 218,500 should be exported, that is, 6.x per cent, of 
the total net allocation. Exports to Mongolia, Tannu Tuva and Sinkiang are 
not included in the quota. 

Germany, though the principal sugar exporter of Europe before the Great 
War, has long been absent from the export market and did not utilize its quota 
under the Chadbourne Plan. It had, in fact, a net import in each of the three 
years ending 1934-35. Its production had recovered to 2,547,000 metric tons 
in 1930-31 but had fallen sharply to 1,091,000 in 1932-33. Since then there has 
been a gradual upward movement. The German delegation claimed the right 
dqnenew exports on a prewar scale, it being stated that efforts had been made 
tb donSolidate the industry by increasing internal consumption, that the pro¬ 
cess of internal reorganization for the supply of that market had been completed 
and that for exchange purposes export would be recommenced in the very near 
future on a relatively large scale under the Font-year Plan. As a recogni¬ 
tion of this standpoint had been previously indicated as the condition of Ger- 
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man participation in an international agreement a 1 "basic quota of 120,000 tons 
was granted. As a quota of this size had been "asked largely as a matter of 
principle and could not be fulfilled in 1937-38, the German delegation gave up 
for that year all but 50,000 tons. 

For Poland, as for Czechoslovakia, the sugar export plays a particularly 
important part in the national economy and it has consistently been a heavy 
exporter. Since 1931-32 exports have been, however, on a lower level, averaging 
96,000 tons in the four years ending 1935-36 and representing about one-third of 
the total production. A basic quota of 120,000 tons was granted, not to include 
Danzig. Of this it was agreed that only 100,000 tons should be utilized in 1937-38. 

Hungary, which had already drastically limited its production after 1930-31 
in conformity with the export difficulties of recent years, was granted a basic 
quota of 40,000 tons, of which only 20,000 tons, over double the export of 1935- 
1936, were to be used in the first year. Belgium claimed to have already adapt¬ 
ed its scale of production to present market conditions; its production in the 
last decade has not shown any distinct tendency. In three recent years it has 
had a net import, A basic quota of 20,000 tons, of which only 15,000 would 
be utilized in the first year was therefore accepted as satisfactory. 

For countries not normally exporting but whose arrangements for disposal 
•of their production may be upset in years when unusually favourable weather 
results in high unit-yields a reserve quota of 47,500 tons has been set aside; of 
this 12,500 is at the disposal of Yugoslavia and the rest at that of France. For 
1937-38 the French delegation stated that not more than 15,000 would be requit¬ 
ed. Production in France now practically balances consumption in that country, 
allowing also for the quota taken from the colonies. The regulatory agreement 
stimulated by the surplus of 1931 was extended and perfected in 1934 and 
1935 to cover all home-grown sugar and establish a colonial quota. 

hater signatories of the Agreement may be assigned additional quotas 
{Article 19) and, if a three-fifths vote of the Council decides that the market 
requires it, additional quotas may be allotted proportionally for periods up 
to one year to all countries, including those having only reserve quotas. Unused 
quotas may also be redistributed pro rata, unless the Council decides to use up 
to 25 per cent, or 50,000 tons, whichever is larger, of such amounts, to meet 
cases of special hardship; should the amount so available be less than 30,000 
tons the Council may nevertheless use up to the latter amount to meet such a 
case of special hardship. 

Stocks in the contracting countries are not to exceed 25 per cent, of annual 
production, unless the Council makes a special allotment. On the other hand 
those cane-producing countries to whom export quotas have been allotted shall 
regulate their production so that their stocks shall not be less than ro per cent, 
of their quota for the year, unless prevented from doing so by adverse con¬ 
ditions. Cuba is given a special privilege of holding at the end of each calendar 
year stocks for the United States not exceeding 30 per cent, of its export quota 
to that country and stocks for the free market not exceeding 300,000 metric 
tons, Java may hold 500,000 tons or one-fourth of its crop each year, and Hun¬ 
gary 30 per cent, of its annual production. 
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The Agreement is not subject to denunciation during the five years, yof^^yk 
operation but withdrawals are allowed by countries involved in hostilities,, 
experiencing an acute shortage or suffering from adverse changes in the supply- 
demand relation on the free market. Notice of withdrawal by one Govern¬ 
ment in accordance with these provisions will entitle any other Government to 
give similar notice during the ensuing three months. Of the ioo votes on the 
Council 55 will be exercised by the exporting countries and 45 by the importing 
countries. Of the former Cuba has 10, the Netherlands (representing Java) 

9, the U. S. S. R. 5, the British Dominions 5, France and Yugoslavia 4, other 
European exporters 11 and other cane exporters 11. Of the 45 votes exercised 
by the importing countries the United Kingdom and the United States have 
17 each, India 6 and China 5. The Executive Committee shall consist of three 
representatives of cane-sugar producing countries, three of beet-sugar producing 
countries, and three of importing countries. Of the first Cuba and theNetherlands 
shall always make up two and of the last the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Rotations are established for the beet-sugar producing countries and 
for the third members of the other two groups. The Council held its first meeting 
on 5 July 1937, when a British chairman and a Cuban vice-chairman were 
elected for the first year of the Agreement. 

C. J. Robertson, 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES ON THE WORLD COTTON MARKET 

Summary — Introduction — The evolution of world pioduction and trade — The share 
of the three main classes of commodities in world trade. — The share of cotton in 
world trade — World cotton production. — The evolution of cotton prices. — Relation 
between agricultural and industrial prices. — Cotton policy in the United States. — 

Cotton exports — World cotton consumption — The consumption of artificial fibres 
— The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. — The new trade agreements 
of the United States — Conclusion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

s 

In March. 1937 the League of Nations set up a “ Committee for the Study of 
the Problem of Raw Materials ” with the purpose of bringing about an economic 
rapprochement between the raw material producing and consuming countries. 

This committee studied the problems of the exploitation of natural resources, 
export restrictions, difficulties connected with payment, exchange control, 
high tariffs, etc. It continued its labours in the months of June and September 
of this year. 

Almost at the same time (in April 1937) the International Labour Office 
called, on the initiative of the United States, a “ Technical Tripartite Conference 
on the Textile Industry '* in which twenty-seven countries took part, which 
examined both the economic aspects of the problem—particularly competition on 
the world cotton market—and the social aspects, such as the forty-hour week 
in the textile industry. 

Raw materials—including cotton—appear once more to engage international 
attention after having been to some extent shelved throughout the crisis years. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, which had, already in 1934, 
begun to show an increased interest in (among other products) cotton, published 
at the end of 1936 an exhaustive survey on the subject entitled “ World Cotton 
Production and Trade ” to permit, in its own words, the presentation of a 
general picture of the tendencies revealed by the trends of production and of 
markets under the sway of the economic policy of to-day. ” i; 

In the present study we shall outline briefly the events which have struck f jjj* 
the world cotton market and driven it off its traditional path, and shall eh~ v|| 
deavour to interpret their general significance. ''SM 
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PRESENT. TENDENCIES ON THE WORLD COTTON MARKET 

i. — THE EVOLUTION OF WORRD PRODUCTION AND TRADE- 

In order better, to understand the position of cotton in the world economy 
we may sketch some general features of world production and trade in recent 
years. 


TablU I. — World Production and Trade xg2g~igs6 (i). 

(1929 = 100). 



1930 

*93* 

*93- 

*933 

1934 

1035 

1936 (*) 

World trade: 

Value. 

Volume .. 

Prices .. 

World production. 

Sr.o 

93-o 

87.0 

88.4 

1 

57-9 

85-5 

67-5 

79-i 

39-1 

74-5 

52-5 

69.0 

35-2 

75-5 

46.5 

77'7 

33-9 

7S.0 

43-5 

84.0 

34-7 

82.0 

42.5 

95-4 

37-3 
«5-5 
44-5 
110.5 


(*) Excluding Spain. 


As can been seen from the table, the value of world trade declined severely 
in the first years of the crisis 1929-1932 and reached its lowest level in 1934, 
at 33.9 per cent. In the succeeding two years, 1935 and 1936, the value of 
world trade rose, and in 1936 represented 37.3 per cent, of its value in the base 
year. As regards volume, world trade reached the lowest level—at 74.5 per 
cent.—in 1932, thus losing one quarter compared with 1929. In the follow¬ 
ing years, 1933-1936, the volume of trade showed a continuous rise and by 
1936 it had reached 85.5 per cent, of the 1929 level. Prices showed a fall down 
to 1935, in which year they arrived at 42.5 per cent, of their 1929 level, rising 
however in 1936 to 44.5 per cent. 

World production, like the volume of trade, reached its lowest point in 
1932, at 69 per cent, of the level in the base year. After that it rose rapidly 
and in 1936 already exceeded by 10.6 per cent, the 1929 volume. 

In consequence international trade—particularly if measured by value— 
was in 1936 appreciably behind world production. International transactions 
In goods have diminished with the diminution in international economic special¬ 
isation. Epr everywhere in the fields of national production and markets it is 
sought to bring about a completely controlled “ totalitarian ” economy and an 
Independence as complete as possible from foreign countries. 


{!}' Rbvibw of World Trade: Geneva and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. League 

of Natioias, No. 6, June £937, p. 273. 
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2. — THE SHARE OF THE THREE MAIN GRASSES 
OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD TRADE. 

Within the framework of the large contraction of the world market, inter¬ 
national trade in each of the three main classes of goods, in gold values, has 
shown divergent movements both in relation to total world trade and to the 
trade in the other two classes, as may be seen from the following comparative 
figures (i). 


TABiyB II. — Trade in the Three Main Groups of Commodities 
as a Percentage of Total World Trade. 



1929 

1933 

1 

1933 j 

2934 

1935 

1936 

Foodstuffs. 

| 2 4 5 

29 

26.5 

25 

24-5 

24 

Materials, raw or partly manu¬ 
factured . 

36 

33 

36 

37 

37-5 

38 

Manufactured articles . . . . 

39 5 

38 

37-5 

38 

38.0 

38- 

Total . . . 

100 

100 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 


As emerges from the table, in 1929 the share of the first group—food¬ 
stuffs—in world trade equalled 25 per cent, of the total value. Subsequently, 
in 1932, at the deepest part of the depression when the total share of the 
other two classes—raw materials and manufactured articles—had been reduced 
to 4 per cent, less of the total, the share of foodstuffs rose to 29 per cent, 
of the total. With the development of the general tendency among the indus¬ 
trial countries to intensify their agricultural production and with the fall in 
world market prices of agricultural products the share of foodstuffs in world 
trade declined, to reach again in 1936 24 per cent. 

As regards manufactured goods the decline in their share of world trade is 
more definite than that of foodstuffs. As a result of the industrialisation of 
the agricultural countries, and of the general economic crisis, their proportion 
fell from 39.5 per cent, in 1929 to 38 per cent, in 1934-1936, even though the 
prices of these articles, -which are often under the control of cartels, have been 
maintained somewhat better than those of the first group. 

Finally, the share of raw materials, which reached the lowest level, at 
33 per cent, of the total in 1932, rose again in 1933 to its level in 1929 
(36 per cent.) and continued to rise subsequently, reaching 38 per cent., or 
2 points higher than in 1929, in 1936. The price level of this group in 1936 
represented but 41.5 per cent, of the 1929 level, a level, that is, roughly equal! 
to that of the food group—42.5 per cent, of the 1929 level. But as regards; 


(x) Review or World Trade 1936, p, 14. 
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the volume of trade in raw materials, this rose continually after 1932; in 1936 
the world market absorbed 95,5 per cent, of the 1929 volume of raw materials, 
though total world trade represented in contrast only 82 per cent, of the 1929 
volume. 

These figures, which we do not intend to comment upon in detail in this 
context, show the changes in the relative importance in world trade of the 
three groups of merchandise in the period of depression and during the present 
economic recovery. Manufactured articles no longer hold, as in 1929, the most 
important position in world trade; instead, owing to the movement, observed 
throughout the world, towards economic autarchy, the raw materials class has 
now the largest share of world trade. 

This phenomenon of an increasing importance of all kinds of raw materials, 
becomes even more evident when expressed in absolute, instead of relative, 
figures. The total world exports of the most important raw materials (cotton, 
wool, rubber, coal, mineral oils, petrol, copper, tin and tin ore) as well as of 
the most important foodstuffs (wheat, maize, sugar, butter, cheese, chilled and 
frozen meat, coffee and tea) were, in millions of former gold dollars, as follows:— 

■ - 1932 1934 X935 

Total Raw Materials.1,477 1,520 1 , 54 * 

Total Foodstuffs. 1,514 1,149 1,078 

As these figures show, the value of foodstuffs exports decreased by almost 
one third between 1932 and 1935 whilst that of raw material exports increased 
by 64 million gold dollars in the same period. Again, whilst in 1932 the value 
of exports of foodstuffs exceeded that of raw material exports by 37 million 
gold dollars, in 1935, by contrast, the value of raw material exports exceeded 
that of foodstuffs exports by 463 million gold dollars. 

3. — THE SHARE OF COTTON IN WO RED TRADE. 

Of the nine principal raw materials mentioned above, cotton occupies easily 
the leading place in world trade. The value of cotton exports in 1932 equalled, 
at an average price of 160.5 dollars per ton, 497 million gold dollars, or somewhat 
above a third (33.6 per cent.) of the value of the total exports of these nine 
raw materials. In 1934, at a slightly lower price of 159.5 gold dollars per ton, 
the total value of cotton exports fell to 444 million gold dollars and, in 1935, 
at an average price of 162.7 gold dollars, it rose to 468 million gold dollars, 
in that year reptesenting somewhat less than one third (30.4 per cent.) of the 
total exports of the raw materials. In 1932 exports of coal, which amounted 
Tto 255 million gold dollars, held second place, whilst third place was occupied 
iby another textile, wool, the value of the exports of which equalled 214 million 
gold dollars. In both 1934 and 1935 the value of coal exports fell to 211 


|x) Review of Wored Trade 1936, p, 59. 
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million gold dollars, whilst that of wool exports rose to 272 and 264 million 
gold dollars respectively, thus taking second place in world raw material exports, 
coming immediately after cotton. The importance of the exports of the two 
textiles, cotton and wool, emerges from the fact that together they accounted 
for almost half of the total exports of principal raw materials, and represented 
a value of 732 million gold dollars in 1935. 

Thus, just as raw materials have taken the first place in world trade in 
recent years, so cotton represents the largest item in the whole raw material 
trade. Of the total world trade in 1935, which amounted to 11,457 million 
gold dollars, cotton represented more than 4 per cent, compared with 2 per 
cent, in the case of wheat. These figures characterise sufficiently the position 
of cotton not only in relation to the other textiles but also in relation to the 
whole group of raw materials. 


4. — WORIvD COTTON PRODUCTION. 

Having examined briefly the changes wffiich have occurred in the relation 
of cotton to the other raw materials we shall now study in somewhat more detail 
the economic position of cotton itself on the world market as regards both supply 
and demand. 

Turning first to world cotton production, this has developed at a rapidly 
increasing pace. In 1870, after the end of the American Civil War, world 
cotton production amounted to 6,416,000 bales (of 478 lbs.). Ten years later, 
in 1880, it had risen to 8,723,000 bales, an increase of 2.3 million bales, or 35.96 
per cent. In 1890 world production equalled 12,479,000 bales, that is, nearly 
twice (194.5 per cent.) that of 1870. At the opening of the twentieth century, 
in 1900, there was a further increase, to 14,607,000 (227 per cent of the 1870 
production). During the twentieth century production continued to increase 
to an ever greater degree, reaching in 1910 19,930,000 bales (310.63 per cent, of 
1870) and in 1914, at the beginning of the Great War, 25,049,000 bales (390.41 
per cent.) or almost four times as great a quantity as in 1870. 

During the war and immediate post-war years world cotton production 
declined, at times rather appreciably; in 1920 it fell to 20,348,000 bales (317,14 per 
cent.). Following upon the heavy damage caused by the boll-weevil in the 
United States, wmrld production fell in 1921 to 15,240,000 bales (237 per cent.) 
thereafter rising without interruption to 26,647,000 bales (415.72 per cent.) in 
1925, thus exceeding for the first time the 1914 volume of production. In the 
succeeding years (1926-1937) this quantity was only to be exceeded three times; 
in 1926 at 27,970,000 bales (435.94 per cent.), the highest level of production 
reached before the crisis, in 1936, in spite of the drought in America, when the 
figure rose to 29,751,000 bales (463.7 per cent.), and in 1937, at 37,073,000 bales 
( 577 P er cent.). Thus in a period of 68 years world production increased 
by more than five and a half times. 

The following figures indicate the evolution of world cotton production since 
1880 compared with the growth of world population. 
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Table III.’ — World Population and World Cotton Production. 


Year 

World population 

As percentage ] 
of 1880 | 

World cotton 
production 

As percentage 
of x88o 

. 

1S80 (l) . 

1 

j 

1,439,009,000 

IOO 

8,723,000 

ion 

1900 (2).. . 

1,543,GOO,OOO 

107.23 ! 

I 4,607,000 

187.45 

1920 (3). 

1,811,012,000 

125.05 ' 

20,348,000 

233-27 

1934 (4). 

j 2,066,201.000 

143.50 j 

22,873,000 

262,21 

1935 (4). 

! 2,082,106,000 

144.69 ! 

26,262,000 

301.07 


(i) Zischka : I,a guerre secrete pour le coton. Paris, 1934, P* ~oS. 

(3) Hand wort erbuch der St a ats w is S ensch aft en . IV. Ausgabe, 1924. Jena, 2er Band (Art.: 
B evolkerungswesen). 

(3) Aperqu de la d&mografhie des divers pays du MONDE. Institut international de Sta- 
tistique. I Y a Haye, 1929, p. iv. 

(4) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. Rome, 1937, p, viii. 


As these figures show, world cotton production more than trebled between 
1880 and 1935 whilst world population only increased one and a half times. Con¬ 
sequently, not only has the world become more rich in cotton but also the 
production of cotton per head has increased. 

Table IV indicates world cotton production during the years preceding the 
crisis, during the crisis, and during the period of recovery, as well as the changes 
which have occurred in the respective percentage shares of cotton production 
of the most important producing countries which account for 98-99 per cent, of 
world production. 

As a first conclusion from this instructive table emerges the fact that world 
cotton production as a whole has in general always been greater than for the 
average of the pre-crisis years 1923-24—1927-28, with only the two exceptions 
of 1932-33 and 1934-35. In the last year, 1936-37, world cotton production 
reached the unprecedented figure of 66,855,000 quintals or 125.7 P er cent, of the 
pre-crisis figure. 

But the distribution between the various countries of this increased wealth 
has changed very considerably. The share of the United States in world cotton 
production has declined very appreciably, from almost 58 per cent, to only 
40 per cent, of the total world cotton supply, a loss of 18 per cent, of that total. 

The share in the world cotton market of India, which holds second place 
among the cotton producing countries, has also declined somewhat, except in 1935- 
1936 when her share in world production was equal, at 19 per cent., to that before 
the crisis. However there is a difference between the decline in the Indian sup¬ 
ply and that of the United States in that, in India, after cotton production had 
reached its lowest level, in 1931-32, with 12.3 per cent, of the world total, the 
percentage subsequently rose continually, reaching 17 per cent, in 1936-37, the 
absolute production figures at the same time also increasing considerably. 

Cihiua, and, especially, U.S. S. R., both increased their cotton produc¬ 
tion appreciably during this period, the percentage share of the first named 

country rising from 8 to 12.7 per cent., and of .the second from 2.7 to 11.5 per 
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TabIvK IV. — World Cotton Production, in Thousands of Quintals , and Production 
of each Producing Country in Thousands of Quintals and as a Percentage of Total 
Production , in the Years of Depression and Recovery Compared with the Years 

Preceding the Crisis. 


Country 

Average 

1923-24/ 

1927-28 

[ 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

i 1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1 

1935-36 

1936-37 

United States . . . 

% 

30.704 

57-72 

31.391 

54-98 

32,143 

30,206 

54-65 

37,066 

62.56 

28,189 

55-42 

28,289 

50.01 

20,894 

41.80 

23,066 

4^-43 

26,858 
40. X7 

India. 

% 

10,324 

19.44 

| 10,491 
I8.38 

9,5i3 

z 6.5 > 4 

9,478 

17-15 

7,270 

12.33 

8,450 

x6.6x 

9,268 

16.38 

8,812 

17.63 

10,765 

^9*33 

1 n*443 
xy.X2 

China. 

% 

4,287 

8.06 

5,344 

9-36 

4,587 

8.12 

5,326 

9.64 

3,869 

6.56 

4,902 

9.64 

5>9H 

10.45 

6,775 

13-55 

4,925 

8.84 

8,486 

12.69 

IT. S. S. R. 

0/ 

/o 

1,414 

2.66 

2.545 

4.46 

2,773 

4.91 

3,446 

6.25 

4,064 

6.89 

4,029 

7.92 

4,078 

7.21 

3,634 

7.27 

5,307 

9-53 

7,700 

11.52 

Egypt . 

% 

3A9i 
6 — 

3,625 

6.35 

3,833 

6.18 

3.718 

6.73 

2,856 

4.84 

2,227 

438 

3,853 

6.Sx 

3,394 

6.79 

3,835 

6.S9 

4,244 

6-35 

Brazil. 1 

% 

1,296 

2.44 

1,196 

2.O9 

1,267 

2.24 

1,022 

x.S 5 

1,248 

2.12 

987 

1.94 

2,165 

3-83 

3* OI 9 

6.04 

3,75i 

6.74 

3,920 

5-86 

Peru. 

% 

489 

0.92 

487 

0.55 

656 
1.16 

519 

0.94 

507 

0.86 

526 

1.04 

602 

X.06 

749 

x.50 

852 

X-53 

8x0 

I. 2 X 

Argentina ..... 

% 

184 

0-39 

287 

O.50 

312 

o*55 

346 

0.63 

367 

0.62 

325 

0.64 

434 

o*77 

640 

x.28 

8lO 

x -45 

529 

0-74 

Mexico ...... 

% 

482 

0.91 

604 

2.06 

534 

0-95 

385 

0.70 

456 

0.77 

220 

0-43 

565 

J — 

483 

0.97 

543 

0.93 

779 

1.17 

Uganda. 

0/ 

/O 

281 

o-53 

370 

0.55 

234 

0.41 

343 

0.62 

376 

0.64 

535 

x.05 

518 

0.92 

459 

0.92 

59° 

x.06 

600 

0.90 

Anglo-Egypt. Sudan 
% 

185 

0-35 

310 

°-54 

289 

0.51 

216 

0*39 

461 

0.78 

255 

0.50 

286 

0.51 

494 

0.99 

436 

0.7& 

521 

0.78 

Turkey. 

0/ 

/o 

193 

0.36 

246 

o-43 

218 

0-39 

160 

0.29 

197 

0-34 

61 

0.12 

284 

0.50 

352 

0.70 

522 

0.94 

625 

0.93 

Iran. 

0/ 

/o 

160 

0.30 

199 

0-55 

147 

0.26 

102 

o.x8 

229 

o*59 

155 

0.31 

312 

1 o*55 

278 

0.56 

280 

0,50 

34° 

0.5X 

Total production of 
countries shown . 

53>*90 

57*°95 

56,506 

55-267 

58,966 

50,861 

56,565 

49,983 

55*682 

66,855 

As percentage of 
1923-24/1927-28 . 

TOO - 

io 7 34 

106.23 

103.90 

110.86 

95.62 

106.34 

93*97 

104.68 

X25.69 

Total world produc¬ 
tion .. 

54,07° 

58,060 

57.560 

56,340 

59,700 

51,800 

57*7°° 

51,300 

57 . 4 °° 

68,600 
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cent, during the years in question. Egypt, the larger producer in the world of 
the highest class, long staple cotton, increased her production both relatively and, 
to a noteworthy degree, absolutely, especially in 1932-33, when she produced 4.4 
per cent of the world total, and subsequently, the percentage share rising to 6.4 
per cent, in 1937. 

In the three cotton-growing countries of South America, Brazil, Peru and 
Argentina, the increase in cotton production has been very marked, especially 
in the case of Brazil, the share of which, having represented 2.4 per cent, of world 
production before the crisis, has risen to 6 per cent., almost equal, therefore, to 
that of Egypt. The other countries enumerated in table IV —Mexico, Uganda, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Turkey and Iran—have all likewise increased their share 
in world cotton production. 

Thus the structure of the world cotton market has undergone very import¬ 
ant changes in regard to production, in that all the cotton growing countries, 
with the single exception of India, have extended their production at the expense 
of the United States. 

Over a long period of years it had always been sought to lessen the depend¬ 
ence of the world textile industry on the American cotton market. Booking 
at the situation in its historical perspective it may be recalled that already at 
the time of the American Civil War, in which the industrial North fought against 
the agricultural South, the European textile industry had suddenly to face 
new problems, in having to procure its cotton supplies outside the traditional 
source. The severe disturbances caused by the struggle for the new agricultural and 
social constitution of the South of the United States, occasioned, about 1860-70, 
a new geographical distribution of cotton growing. But from 1870 onwards 
this crisis diminished considerably in severity, for the United States increasingly 
secured its dominant position in world cotton production, of which its share in 
1880 reached 73 per cent.; in other words, the world textile industry then de¬ 
pended to the extent of three quarters of its purchases of its raw material on the 
United States. Even deducting the quantity of cotton consumed by the United 
States' own cotton industry—which at this time was the second largest in the 
world, coming immediately after the English industry—a quantity equalling in 
1880 about 1.8 million bales, the remainder, about 4,557,000 bales, was destined 
for export and represented double the quantity of cotton produced by all the other 
countries outside the United States, which amounted to 2,366,000 bales. In 
consequence the world outside the United States was obliged to obtain two thirds 
of the cotton it consumed from the American market. 

However, towards the end of the nineteenth century the ratio Of United 
States cotton production to world production began to show a declining move¬ 
ment and in 1900 it represented 69.3 per cent., or 10,123,000 bales out of a world 
total of 14,607,000. ; 

In the two last decades of the last century the share in production of cotton 
of countries other than the United States increased by 4 per cent, of the world 
total. 'Relatively speaking, that was not an important increase, but what was 
of significance was the tendency in the world economy to seek more and more 
for new sources of cotton outside the United.. States... 
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In the twentieth century this evolution of the world economy not only 
continued but was accentuated. The birth of new textile industries in many 
agricultural countries, the further development of the old industrial countries 
which produced cotton to a large degree for export, and the ever increasing absorp¬ 
tion of the home production by the American cotton industry—which had 
in the meantime become the foremost textile industry in the world—all these 
factors had as a consequence not only the birth of new centres of cotton cultiv¬ 
ation but also the dedication of greater attention to the older areas in which 
this textile fibre w T as cultivated. 

The passionate search for raw materials in general and agricultural raw 
materials for industrial processing in particular, characterises the whole economic 
life of the peoples of the earth. In most recent times the struggle for raw mater¬ 
ials and for the domination of textile fibre has become more intensive and the 
scene of the struggle has been extended to cover the whole surface of the earth. 

The evolution of the world statistical position of cotton in the last twelve 
years, in absolute and relative figures, and the relative development of American 
cotton and outside growths may be seen from the following table. 


Table V. — World , American and Outside Cotton Production , 
(in Absolute and Relative Figures ). 


Year 

World production 

American production 

Outside growths 

■bales 

as per¬ 
centage 
of 1926 

bales 

as per¬ 
centage 
of 1926 

as per¬ 
centage 
of world 
produc¬ 
tion 

bales 

as per¬ 
centage 
of 1926 

as per¬ 
centage 
of world 
produc¬ 
tion 

1926. 

27,970,000 

IOO 

18,162,000 

IOO 

64-93 

9,808,000 

IOO 

35-07 

1927 . 

23 , 353 >°°° 

83.49 

12,957,000 

71-34 

55-48 

10,396,000 

106 — 

44-52 

1928. 

25,611,000 

91-57 

14,555,000 

80.14 

56.83 

11,056,000 

112.72 

43-17 

1929. 

26,592,000 

95 07 

14,716,000 

81.03 

55-34 

11,876,000 

121.08 

44.66 

193 °. 

25.259,000 

90.31 

* 3 > 8 73> o °0 

76.38 

54-92 

11,386,000 

j 116.09 

45.08 

1931 . 

26,464,000 

94.61 

16,877,000 

92.92 

63-77 

9,587,000 

97*75 

36.23 

1932 . 

23,613,000 

84.42 

12,961,000 

71-36 

54-89 

10,652,000 

108,60 

45-11 

1933 . 

26,111,000 

93-35 

12,712,000 

69.99 

48.69 

13 , 399,000 

136.61 

51-31 

1934 . 

22,873,000 

81.78 

9,576,000 

52-73 

41.87 

J 3,297,000 

135-57 

58.13 

1935 . 

26,202,000 

93-89 

10,495,000 

57-79 

39-96 

15,767,000 

160.76 

60,04 

1936 . 

29,751,000 

106.37 

12,396,000 

68.25 

41.67 

i 7 * 355 ,ooo 

176.95 

58 33 

1937 (prov.) • ■ 

37,073,000 

132-54 

I 7 > 573 ,°°o 

96.76 

47.40 

19,500,000 

198.82 

52.60 


A glance at this table shows that the contraction of American cotton produc¬ 
tion was much more pronounced than that of world cotton production, especially 
in the years after 1933, after the United States intervened in the cotton market 
to raise prices and to diminish production. The American crop reached its 
smallest size in 1934, in which year it was still further diminished by drought, 
and was little more than half the size (52.73 per cent.) of the 1926 crop. In 
1935 and 1936 and especially in 1937 production increased compared with 1934, 
representing respectively 58, 68 and 97 per cent, of the 1926 crop. 
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But during this same period the production of outside growths not only did 
not diminish—except in 1931 when it was about 2 per cent, below the 1926 
level—but increased substantially, the production in 1937 representing 199 
per cent, of that of 1926. It is only owing to this great progress in the produc¬ 
tion of outside cotton growths that it was possible to compensate for the heavy 
contraction of American cotton on the world market and that consequently the 
total volume of cotton in the world was not affected during all these years. 

The relative pace of the production of American cotton and outside growths 
is shown characteristically by the development of production of the two sources 
measured against world production during the years in question. In 1926 Amer¬ 
ican cotton represented 65 per cent, of world production and outside growths 
35 per cent., American production being thus almost double that of the 
outside growths. In the following period the percentage of • American cotton 
fell year by year, so much so that in 1933 the percentage of outside growths in 
world production already exceeded that of American cotton, the former being 
51.2 and the latter 48.7 per cent. This tendency continued with the result that 
in 1935 outside growths accounted for somewhat more than 60 per cent, of world 
cotton production and American cotton for somewhat less than 40 per cent. 
For 1937 only provisional figures are at present available, but it appears that 
the fundamental position was the same as in 1935, though in the meantime an 
improvement in the position of American cotton may have taken place. 

The relative importance of these two different sources has thus been radi¬ 
cally changed in the last twelve years, a short period, indeed, but full of extra¬ 
ordinary events of great importance for the world economy. Whereas in 1926 
—as, indeed, in 1913—the quantity of American cotton was twice as large 
as that of all outside growths, in recent years the quantity of the latter 
entering the world cotton industry has been much greater than the quantity 
of the former. 

But the position of American cotton on the world market is due, besides 
to the economic and historical causes which we have described, also to the 
agricultural policy, and particularly the cotton price maintenance policy pursued 
during the crisis by the United States. It would take us too far afield to go 
here into the details of these causes, and a brief consideration thereof we 
reserve until later: for a more detailed study we may refer to the Institute's 
4 'World Cotton Production and Trade 99 mentioned in the introduction. 


5. — THE EVOLUTION OF COTTON PRICES. 

The evolution of cotton prices, which reflects all the economic ups and downs 
of cotton^ on the world market was, during the period 1926 to 1937 of a very 
characteristic kind, as is demonstrated by the following figures. 

Diiptog tte Inst decade prices have fallen from their highest level of about 
20 cents per lb. attained during 1927-28 and 1928-29—the high point of the 
prosperity period—to 6.3 cents in 1931-32, equal to less than a third of the 
^prCrcrisis, prices./ !> '' . “ * • \ •; J V 
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Table VI. — Prices of Middling Cotton, New York, IQ26-X937. 

(in cents per lb.). 


1926- 27 15.15 

1927- 28.20.42 

1928- 29. 19.73 

1929- 30. t6.6o 

1930- 31.10.38 

1931- 32. 6 34 

1932- 33. 7-37 

J 933“34. 11 *°9 

1934- 35 12.44 

1935- 36. 11.75 


1936 December (Average). . . . . 11.86 

1937 January ( » ).11.56 

» February ( » ). 13.15 

» March { » ). 14.38 

» April ( » ).14.08 

» May ( » ).13-33 

» June ( » ).12.78 

» July ( )) ).12.22 

» August ( » ) . . . . 10.41 

» September ( » ). 904 

» 15 October.. . 8.56 


With the slow recovery of the world economy prices rose in 1932-33 to 7.37 
cents per lb., increasing thus by one cent. The rising movement continued 
in the following years with a pronounced tendency of prices to come back to 
the pre-crisis level. But there was the fundamental difference in the situation, 
in that, whereas the high prices in the earlier period coincided with a large 
production and consumption of American cotton, and the factors determining 
the simultaneous increase in prices and quantities lay in the whole world eco¬ 
nomy and the prosperity thereof, in the later period—in which the restrictionist 
policy of the United States was put into effect by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and reinforced by unfavourable atmospheric conditions such as the drought 
in 1934 and 1936—they resulted from the diminution of national cotton pro¬ 
duction and the increased world demand for cotton. 

During the present year. Middling in New York in the month of March 
reached 14.38 cents per lb., i. e . a level which had not been reached since 1920- 
1930. Now, as we have already observed, according to provisional data the 
United States crop was very good in 1937, at 17,573,000 bales, whilst the 
production of outside growths in 1937 had also increased very considerably, 
reaching the particularly large figures of 19,500,000 bales. In consequence the 
price is now in decline, reaching on 15 October 1937 a level of 8.56 cents per lb., 
somewhat higher than in 1932-33. 

The best way to grasp clearly the importance of this evolution of prices 
would be to analyse the movement of cotton prices over a long period. We 
may base our examination on Table VII, which indicates cotton prices over 
more than half a century—from 1872 to 1925. 


TabuE VII. — The Course of Cotton Prices 1872-1923, 
(in cents per lb.). 


1872-73 . 

. . . . 20.13 

1915-16. 

.... 11.98 

1875-76 . 

. . . . 12.95 

1916-17. 

.... 19.28 

1880-81. 

. . . . 11.42 

1917-18 . 

.... 29 68 

1885-86 ..... 

. . . . 9.41 

1918-19 ...... 

.... 31.00 

1890-91 ..... 

. . . . 9.19 

1919-20 ...... 

.... 38.29 

IS94-95 . 

.... 6.44 

1920-21. 

.... 17.89 

1895-96. 

. . . . 8.13 

1921-22.. 

.... 18.92 

1898-99. 

.... 6 00 

1922-23 ...... 

.... 26.30 

1900-901. 

.... 9,25 

1923-24. 

.... 31.11 

1905-06 ..... 

.... 11.25 

1924-25. 

.24,74 

1910-11 ..... 

.... 14.56 

IQ 2 3 - 26 . .... 

_ _ on cd . 
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From the table it will be seen that one must look back over more than 
half a century of cotton history to find prices almost as high as during the 
prosperity years 1927-29, as far back indeed as 1872-73, when the painful con¬ 
sequences of the Civil War had worn off, and prices equalled 20.13 cents per lb. 
Subsequently, in the last thirty years of the nineteenth century, prices fell more 
and .more, reaching 6.25 cents in 1897-98 and 6 cents in 1898-99—a price, 
that is, exactly as low as in the crisis year 1931-32. The fall in cotton prices 
at the end of the last century coincided in general with very large crops, which 
in the United States began for the first time to exceed 10 million bales: thus 
in 1894 the crop equalled 10,026,000 bales; in 1897, 10,985,000; in 1898, 
11,435,000 bales (of 500 lbs.). 

With the beginning of the present century the general tendency of prices 
was upwards until the war, for th^ rose at a moderate rate from a level of 
9.25 cents per lb. in 1900 to one of 14.56 cents in 1910-11. Then, as production 
in the United States increased appreciably between 1911 and 1914 and in the 
latter year reached 16 million bales, the price fell again in the first year of the 
wax to 9.10 cents per lb. in 1914-15. During the war years a new big rise 
in prices occurred which brought them up to 38.29 cents per lb. in 1919-20, 
probably the highest level of cotton prices recorded in the United States. 

The crisis of the first post-war years had a depressing effect on prices, which 
fell in 1920-21 and 1921-22 to 17.89 and 18.92 cents per lb. respectively. The 
poor crop in the United States during the three years in which the boll weevil 
caused very serious damage occasioned a new rise in cotton prices to 26.30 cents 
per lb. in 1922-23 and even to 31.11 cents in 1932-34. The highest point in 
the price curve was in fact reached for the second time within the space of 
6 to 7 years—though at a somewhat lower level. 

Thus, as we have seen, the prosperity years closed in 1929-30 with a cotton 
price of 16.60 cents per lb., half, indeed, of the price in 1918-19x9, but never¬ 
theless higher than the 13.11 cents in 19x3-14 on the eve of the war. or still 
more than the 9.10 cents in the first year of the war. The price in 1929-30 
represents the highest point of the cotton price curve from that date to the 
present. 

One important fact which emerges from the rapid glance at the history of 
cotton prices in the last 65 years was that the price of 6.3 cents per lb., reached 
in 1931-32, the year of deepest economic depression, was lower than any price 
recorded in the first thirty years of the present century, a circumstance which 
had serious consequences on the economic situation of farmers. 

6. — RELATION BETWEEN AGRIGUTTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PRICES. 

The difficult situation qf .cotton growers is revealed most strikingly by an 
examination of the relation between agricultural , and industrial prices, the 
so-called scissors, ” before and after the ^crisis. From the comparison in 
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agricultural and industrial alike, fell rapidly each year (except in 1929 as regards 
the agricultural index which rose in that year compared with 1928). But there 
was a fundamental difference in that the agricultural prices index had already 
in 1931 fallen appreciably below the pre-war level whilst the industrial level 
was still, in 1932, above the pre-war level. The consequence was that already 
in 1928 the relation between the index of agricultural prices and that of industrial 
prices was more unfavourable than before the war, or, in other words, from the 
period of prosperity onwards the prices which the farmer obtained for hxs pro¬ 
ducts on the free market had fallen in relation to those he had to pay for in¬ 
dustrial good on a market protected by custom duties and tariffs—a cir¬ 
cumstance which naturally could not fail to reduce the purchasing power of the 
farming population and the productive rythm of industrial activity. 


Tabue VIII. — Relation between Agricultural and Industrial Prices . 

(August 1909- July 19x4 = 1O0). 


Year 

Agricultural 

prices 

Industrial prices 

Ratio of agricultural 
to 

industrial prices 

1928 . . .. 

139 

153 

9 * 

1929 . 

146 

152 

95 

*930 . 

126 

145 

87 

* 93 * . 

s 7 

124 

70 

1932 . 

65 

107 

61 


This difference between the prices of agricultural and of industrial products 
had as a result that, for example, in 1931-32, though the production of cotton 
in the United States was greater than in 1927-28—14,898,271 bales compared 
with 14,443,934 bales—the returns from the sale of cotton were in 1932 only 
about one third of those in 1927-28, namely 457 million dollars against 1,440 million. 
It is well known that the American farmers sell their products, including cotton, 
on a free world market, unprotected by customs duties, whilst the American 
market for industrial articles has always been protected by high tariffs. In 
their capacity as producers, in selling their products, and in their capacity as 
consumers, in buying the manufactured goods of which they have need, the 
cotton farmers as a social class are thus seriously burdened compared with other 
groups of producers in the country. 

7. — COTTON POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The intervention of the American Government in the cotton market during 
the depression period, aiming at softening the effects of the crisis, was very active. 
Under the Agricultural Marketing Act there was set up, on 20 October 1929, & 
central body, the Federal Farm Board, for the purpose, inter alia , of maintain¬ 
ing cotton prices at a reasonable level by holding cotton stocks off the affatteL; 

Ck . / A -V' £• 
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I^oans oti cotton were granted, up to a certain price of cotton, to farmers, to 
enable them to refrain from precipitate selling. For the marketing of long staple 
cotton the Board acted through the Staple Cotton Co-operative Association , and, 
for short staple, through the American Cotton Co-operative Association. In each 
case there was guaranteed to the fanners, though to a different degree, a price 
for cotton which thus made them almost independent of cyclic fluctuations in 
the price of cotton on the world market. 

The Federal Farm Board also made use of a whole series of other organis¬ 
ations such as the Staple Cotton Discount Corporation founded 5 June 1930 and the 
Cotton Stabilisation Corporation. All this superstructure of the Federal Farm 
Board had, however, to be abandoned after three years (1929-30 to 1931-32), 
for the goal which had been aimed at, namely, to maintain, in the midst of a 
general crisis, the price of cotton at a parity with the pre-war level, had been 
shown to be unattainable. During the third and last year of the activity of this 
organisation, the prices, as we have shown above, fell almost to one-third of their 
level in 1929-30. 

Now, though the original aim was not given up, the means by which it was 
to be attained were developed further in that, from now on, the various parts of 
the cotton programme—raising of prices, granting of loans, market control— 
were no longer isolated one from the other and without strong cohesion, as under 
the free co-operative action of the Federal Farm Board, but instead, all formed 
part of one organic system. The policy embodied in the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act which was promulgated in May 1933 meant henceforward the direct 
intervention of the State in the United States cotton market. The action of 
the Government was directed more than in the past towards the reduction of 
the area under cultivation through legislation, and occasioned a reduction in 
such areas of more than 10 million acres. At the same time a money equivalent 
was paid to the cotton farmers for the areas withdrawn from cotton growing, 
that is, a cash payment calculated according to the average yield and varying 
between 7 and 20 dollars per acre, or instead, a cash payment plus a cotton option. 

To finance this undertaking a processing tax of 4.2 cents per lb. net weight 
on all cotton consumed in the factories was introduced from 1 August 1933. 
But this programme too was to have but a transitory character in the United 
States cotton policy, for it was all too quickly shown that the reduction of the 
cotton planted area was not sufficient to prevent the obtaining of an ever in- 
creasingly larger yield per unit of land so long as the prices of cotton were 
sufficiently guaranteed. Thus the area under cotton in the United States 
declined from 45,341,000 acres in 1928-1929 to 35,939,000 acres in 1932-33, a 
diWhfition of 20.7 per cent., whilst the cotton crop in the corresponding years 
only fell from 14.6 to about 13 million bales, a diminution of hardly ix per cent.; 
for at the same time the yield per acre increased from 153 to 173.3 pounds. 

policy during the crisis was logically completed 
by the Bankhead A ^ published on 24 April 1934, by which was established a, 
. plan affecting cotton production itself , controlling the volume and fixing produc- 
tion quotas for the farmers. Taxes were imposed both on quantities of cotton 
produced and on quantities marketed in excess of the quantities fixed under the 
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law. The Bankhead Act thus changes the situation in that now, instead of the 
area under cultivation being controlled as thus far had been the case—whilst 
the farmer was in no way impeded from influencing the crop, employing more 
fertilizer, and recuperating thus through a higher yield what his contract in re¬ 
gard to area had obliged him to give up—the cotton crop was limited by the 
fixing of quotas. 

As regards the raising of the price of cotton—the principal aim of the govern¬ 
mental intervention on the cotton market—a certain success was undoubtedly 
registered, for prices in 1934-35—as seen above—were almost twice as high 
(12.44 cents per lb.) as in 1931-32 (6.34 cents.). But to obtain this aim cotton 
production was placed too much in the background. The high level at which 
American cotton prices -were maintained and, at the same time, the reduction of 
production, favoured the extension of cotton production to other zones of the 
world which profited considerably from the American cotton policy. In con¬ 
sequence, that which the American farmers gained from the artificial maintenance 
of prices on the domestic market they have at the same time lost by the shrinking 
of exports on the international market. Thus, as W. L. Clayton rightly says (1): 
<c If the State of Texas with about 40 per cent, of the cotton acreage of the U. S., 
should attempt, irrespective of any action by the other twelve cotton states, to 
fix and maintain an artificial price for Texas cotton, all informed people would 
agree that such a course would end in failure. Yet the U. S. which occupies 
much the same relative position in the cotton world as Texas occupies in the 
cotton South, has been attempting since October 1929, to do just that. The 
technique employed has varied from time to time, but the thing attempted— 
the raising of the world price of cotton has remained always the same. ” 

Here we touch upon a very important question of the cotton policy of the 
United States during the crisis years, namely just how far it is possible for one 
country tp raise the price of a world export product, such as cotton, on the dom¬ 
estic market, without thereby doing itself damage on the world market and 
without threatening its vital interests to the benefit of other cotton growing coun¬ 
tries. There is a point at which the result of the reduced volume of cotton exports 
can still be balanced by an artificially high cotton price. But once this critical 
point is passed, and the prices raised too much, the negative factor then becomes 
dominant—the demand of foreign markets and the value of the product sold 
diminish. This critical point in world economic development is not always easy 
to perceive, for the momentary temptation to raise prices prevents a correct 
appreciation of the succeeding results. 

The cotton policy of the United States, which was designed, with the best 
will, to help the home farmer has not entirely achieved the desired results, for 
though the world seeks autarchy and all sorts of obstacles are consciously placed 
across the path of international trade, the economic ties between the various 
parts of the world are still too close for the achievement of an autonomous eco- 


(1) Clayton, W. L.: Our Vanishing Markets. The Cotton Crisis, Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dallas (Texas) 1935, p. 25. 
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nomic policy to be possible in a particular domestic market without its eventual 
negative effects being felt on the world market. 

For the 1937 cotton crop, once more it is to be tried to fix cotton prices 
by the granting of loans to farmers at the rate of 9 cents per lb. for Middling. 
But the price maintenance policy becomes more complicated in proportion as 
the share of American cotton on the world markets decreases and that of outside 
growths increases. 


8. — COTTON EXPORTS. 

We may now examine the movement of United States cotton exports In 
relation to average prices. The export situation is indicated in Table IX. 


Table IX. — United, States Cotton Exports . 

(in thousands running bales, counting round as half bales, linters not included). 


I927-2S . . . , . 

• • • • 7,639 

1932-33 ..... 


1928-29. 

.... 8,053 

1933-34 . 

.7,552 

1929-30. 

.... 6,697 

1934-35 . 


1930-31. 

.... 6,820 

1935-36. 

.6,040 

193i-3 2 . 

.... 8,754 

1936-37 . 

.5,689 


The evolution of exports shows, it will be seen, a rather wavy movement. 
What, at first sight, may seem strange, is that exports reached, at the deepest 
point of the crisis—in 1931-32—their highest level, at 8.8 million bales. 
Account however must be taken of the fact that the crop of that year had been 
very large, at almost 17 million bales. Prices were also, as we have seen 
above, lowest in this period (6.3 cents per lb.). At the same time American 
cotton stocks accumulated during the same year to more than 13 million 
bales, that is, the highest level they had ever reached, equal to a moderate 
to good American crop. Since 1928-29 stocks increased without interruption* 
rising from 4,517,000 bales in that year to 13,263,000 bales in 1931-32, whilst 
prices also fell. Since 1931-32 exports generally have declined whilst production- 
has been very much reduced and stocks lower. 

The cotton exports of the four principal cotton exporting countries were* 
during the last two commercial seasons, as follows (in thousands of bales);— 

1936-37 

5,689 
3,709 
1,828 
1,072 

H,572 ' / ' 12,298 ; • 

Thus as can be seen from these figures the increase in total exports during 
1 936-37 * s due entirely to the increases in lndian, Egyptian and Brazilian exports* 
whilst, those of the, United Btat.es 


United States 
India . . , . : 


Brazil'. I. 


1935-36 

6,040 

3 >£ 9 i 

743 
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The competitive capacity on the world market of the three principal cottons, 
American, Indian and Egyptian, is determined by the relative movements of 
their prices, as may be seen from Table X, in which prices axe given in pence 
per lb. and as a percentage of Middling prices, at Liverpool. 


Tabite X. — American , Egyptian and Indian Cotton Prices 
on the World Market and their World Market Relationship 1927-1937. 


Year 

Middling 
pence per lb. 

Percentage 

on 

middling 

Egyptian 
Sakellaridis 
pence per lb. 

Percentage 

on 

middling 

Indian Broach, 
(f- g-) 

pence per lb. 

Percentage 

on 

middling 

1927 . 


9*54 

IOO 

16.84 

176.52 

MD 

ei 

06 

86.58 

1928. 


IO.92 

IOO 

19.27 

176.46 

9,22 

84 43 

1929 . 


10.29 

IOO 

17.02 

165 40 

8-37 

8134 

1930 . 


7-49 

IOO 

12.05 

160.88 

5.26 

70.23 

I03X. 


5 -io 

IOO 

7.81 

153*14 

4 *h 5 

81.37 

1932 . 


5-24 

IOO 

7-25 

138.36 

4-85 

9-2-56 

1933 . 


5-55 

IOO 

7-55 

136.04 

4.67 

84.14 

1934 * * * • * * 


6.68 

IOO 

8.61 

128.89 

5.04 

75-44 

1935 . 


6.70 

IOO 

8.65 

I 2 Q.IO 

5 - 7 * 

85.22 

1936. 


6.70 

IOO 

9-97 

148.81 

5 * 4 * 

80.75 

1937 January . 


7.20 

IOO 

10.26 

I42.50 

5-78 

80.88 

5> February . 


7.30 

IOO 

10.00 

136.99 

5.68 

77.81 

» March. . . 


7.87 

IOO 

11.76 

149.43 

6.01 

7637 

51 April . . . 


7.60 

IOO 

12.05 

158.55 

6.07 

79.87 

55 May . . . 


7-30 

IOO 

11.30 

154.79 

5-99 

82.05 

» J une . . . 

. : 

7.06 

IOO 

10.54 

149.29 

594 

84.14 

» J uly . . . 


6.68 

IOO 

9.72 

145.51 ! 

5.61 

83.98 

» August . . 


5-88 

IOO 

9.22 

156.80 

4*99 

84.86 

5) September 


5-36 

IOO 

8-77 

163.62 1 

4-47 

83.40 


From this table it may first be noted that in 1927, putting the price of mid¬ 
dling at Liverpool equal to 100; the price of Indian cotton equalled 86.6 and of 
Egyptian 176.5. This relationship changed in the years immediately following, 
but the general tendency was to maintain a lower, more favourable ratio, of Indian 
and Egyptian cotton prices to middling; in other words, these two cotton sorts 
became relatively cheaper and more capable of competing with American cotton 
than before the crisis. The ultimate result was that in 1934, in the period of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act policy, the price of Indian cotton represented only 
75.4 per cent., and of Egyptian cotton, 129 per cent, of that of American Cotton. 
Other economic factors remaining equal, this difference in prices rendered these 
two outside growths more attractive on the world market than American cotton. 
This price movement contributed much to the losses sustained by American 
cotton in foreign markets. 

With the abolition of the policy of the Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
ratio between the prices of American cotton and outside growths improved, that, 
is, American cotton became relatively cheaper than the other cottons and , 
consequence mbre capable of meeting competition on the world 
by September 1937 the pre-crisis position had not been reac^iqd* 


market, 

<». i mm mmm 
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9. — WORLD COTTON CONSUMPTION. 

If the United States cotton price policy in the first place strongly stimulated 
the production and export of cotton of all the other cotton growing countries, 
their commercial policy, in turn, tended further to turn the cotton importing 
countries away from America and towards them. The structure of American 
foreign trade is generally characterised by an active commercial balance. The 
amount by which exports exceed imports has fluctuated between averages of 
about 500 million dollars in the pre-war years, about 1,000 million in 1924-28, 
500 million again in 1934 and 250 million in 1935, but the balance has always been 
active, as it was before the "war, when the United States was a debtor country 
which required an export surplus in order to maintain its balance of payments 
in equilibrium. As, however, is well known, the international credit position 
of the United States has radically changed. At the beginning of the Great War 
the United States owed the rest of the world about 2,700 million dollars. After 
the war the position changed radically in that from a debtor country the United 
Staes became a creditor country, to which the world owed in all, in 1919, more 
than 14,000 million dollars. In 1928, immediately before the world crisis, foreign 
debts to America reached to more than 16,000 million dollars (1). 

The effects of the traditional American high tariff commercial policy, and of 
the new agricultural policy designed to maintain artificially high prices, combined 
with the ideology, which has been carried over from the pre-war years, of a debtor 
country, have been to prejudice the foreign trade of the United States in that 
foreign countries have had diminished the only possibility of paying for American 
exports. Thus as the United States Minister of Agriculture says f< The problem 
is not of American cotton but of American dollars in the hand of those foreign 
nations which want cotton (2). ” 

With the aid of the table below, which gives both total world consumption 
of all cotton and total w r orld consumption of American cottoq. and outside 
growths, we may examine the changes w^hich have occurred in the last ten years 
: in cotton consumption on the world market. 

This table shows firstly that during the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 total 
world cotton consumption declined considerably and that world consumption in 
1930-31 represented 87.88 per cent., and in 1931-32 90.05 per cent, of consump¬ 
tion in 1927-28, In the succeeding years an increase of surprising rapidity 
may be observed, as if the world wanted to make up in cotton consumption 
as quickly as possible for its neglect during the crisis. In the last two years 
i 935-36 and 1936-37 (provisional figures) world cotton consumption reached an 
even larger figure than in the period of prosperity, reaching in fact 109.13 and 
l2C6t per cent, respectively of the volume in 1927-28, with the difference 


fi) Agriculture’s Interest in America’s World Trade, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1935, pp. 10-11. 

{2} Henrv A. Wallace. The World Cotton Drama. In Foreign Affairs. Vol. 13, July 1955, 
No. 4, p. 554- , ' 1 1 ' 
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Tabie XI. — World Consumption of American Cotton and Outside Cotton 
Growths 1927-28 — 1936-37. (Bales of 478 lbs.). 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929 30 

1930 31 

1931 32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934 35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

American cotton 

(1000 bales) . , . 

15.576 

15,226 

13,021 

11,113 

12,528 

14.385 

13,780 

11,206 

12,539 

13,100 

As percentage of 
world total . . . 

61 

60 

52 45 

49 77 

54 75 

58 36 

53 <57 

44 07 

45 

42 39 

Outside growths 











(1000 bales) . . 

9,832 

io ,577 

11,805 

11,216 

io ,353 

10,265 

11,897 

14,119 

15,190 

17,800 

As percentage of 
world total . . 

39 

40 

47 55 

50 23 

j 45 25 

41 64 

48 33 

5593 

55 00 

57 6r 

Total (1000 bales) 

25,408 

25,803 

24,826 

22,329 

, 22,881 

24,650 

25.677 

25.325 

27,729 

30,900 

As percentage of 











total 1927-28 . . 

100 

xox 55 

97 71 

87 88 

! go 05 

i 

97 02 

101 06 

99 67 

xog 13 

I2I.6x 


however that whereas before the crisis the largest proportion of cotton, often , 
more than 60 per cent., had been bought in the United States and subsequently 
manufactured, now a larger proportion of Indian, Egyptian, Brazilian, Argentine j 
cotton, etc., is used. And this, in spite of the fact that for more than a century 
the European cotton industry has been organised for the purchase and consump- j 
tion of American cotton—on both the technical and economic sides—and i 
that the American cotton trade has been and is assisted in our days by the 
American commercial system and its excellent organisation. But the explan- | 
ation of this apparently strange phenomenon lies, we may repeat, in the trad- ■ 
itional commercial policy of the United States which does not suit its now 1 
predominant position in the world economy or its great importance on the i 
world credit market. \ 

If we study in detail the consumption of cotton in the various countries j 
and continents, as in Table XII, we are at once struck by the fact that , 
consumption in 1935-36 in the United States was still below the level reached | 
before the crisis. That is due partly to the N. R. A, and the processing 1 
tax on cotton used in United States mills. From 1 January 1933 until 2 
February 1936 this tax of 4.2 cents per lb. on raw cotton, as it emerges from 
the bale, equivalent to 4.5 cents for pure cotton, was calculated in the price of , 
cotton. According to Mr. Alston H. Garside (1), the manufacture and sale of 
a standard print cloth cost on the average 14 cents per lb. over the price of 
cotton. Now there were added the tax of 4.5 cents and a little more than 8 
cents for the increase in wages and reductions m working hours, under the 
provision of N. R. A.—in consequence 12.5 cents, raising the total to almost j 
double what it was before, without counting the fact that cotton too had j 
become more expensive. I 


(1) Garside, Alston H Cotton Year Book oi the New York Cotton Exchange, p, v u j 

r ‘ i ’ I 
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Table XXL 


World Cotton Consumption and the Share of American therein, 
by Countries and Continents . 

(thousands of bales of 478 lbs.). 


Pays 

1927-28 

United States . . 

6,834 

Great Britain . . 

3>°97 

1,942 

% 

62,71 

TS. S. S. R. . . . 

1,711 


506 

0/ 

/o 

29-57 

'France , . , . . 

1,221 


851 

% 

69.70 

•Germany .... 

1,618 

1,3*0 

% 

80.96 

Italy.* 

968 


725 

% 

74.90 

Czechoslovakia - 

559 

% ! 

445 

79.61 

Belgium .... 

408 


221 

% 

54-z? 

Spain ..... 

422 

N 

322 

% 

76.30 

Poland . . . 

37° 


327 

% 

88.38 

Holland. .... 

181 


* 5 * 

% 

83.42 

Total Continent . 

8,181 

5,353 

% 

65.47 

■.Japan 

2.578 


1,078 


41.81 

China. . . - . . 

1,988 


268 

■;: ' ' : '' % 

13.48 

‘ India . i . . 

1,664 

: ; ' ' ' % 

6>35& 

U497 

23.55 

Various . ,. 

972 


249 

% 

■ 25.62 

Total World . , 

25,442 

I5,57<5 

%; 

61.22 


1,089 866 

270 204 

24-79 23*56 

25,778; 24,875 
15,226 13,021 

59-07 52.35 


22,427 

11,056 

49-30 


931-32 

1932-33 

I933-34 

/X934-33 

*935-36 

4,866 

6,137 

5,700 

5,361 

' 6,351 

2,576 

2,392 

2,659 

2,6l6 

2,821 

1,323 

1,365 

1,403 

94 x 

1,295 

51-36 

s?.o6 

52.76 

35*97 

45-91 

1,813 

1,838 

1,965 

1,975 

2,35* 

,. . 

. . . 

80 

36 

89 



4.07 

j.62 

3-/S 

941 

LI54 

1,182 

1,028 

[, 2 70 

599 

808 

78 1 

535 

660 

63.66 

70.02 

66.07 

52-04 

5 s -97 

1,260 

1,282 

i,597 

944 

1,143 

906 

973 

1,099 

376 

390 

71.90 

75.90 

68.82 

39 S3 

34.12 

822 

902 

905 

806 

62 8 

587 

714 

663 

460 

425 

71.41 

79.16 

73.26 

57-07 

67.66’ 

362 

303 

312 

291 

407 

279 

247 

227 

180 

242 

77.07 

81.52 

72.76 

61,85 

59-46 

292 

297 

269 

338 

411 

152 

172 

155 

122 

*5° 

52-05 

57-9 1 

5762 

36.09 

36.50 

43 1 

4i3 

443 

432 

368 

299 

308 

314 

248 

200 

69-37 

74-57 

70.88 

57-41 

54-35 

206 

274 

296 

283 

304 

174 

240 

237 

204 

217 

84.46 

87-59 

80,07 

72.08 

7^3* 

155 

158 

176 

188 

234 

T28 

133 

130 

79 

81 

82.58 

84.18 

73.86 

42.02 

34-61 

6,968 

7,342 

8,107 

7,i95 

8,177 

3,556 

4,079 

4,230 

2,739 

2,963 

51-03 

55-56 

52.76 

38,07 

36.24 

2,729 

2 ,934 

3,289 

3,622 

3,554 

1,623 

1,847 

1.857 

U737 

1,655 

59-47 

62.95 

56.46 

47,96 

46-57 

2,228 

2,575 

2,404 

2,495 

2,392 

883 

748 

423 

256 

104 

39-63 

29.02 

17-59 

10.26 

4-34 

2,287 

2,249 

2,137 

2,464 

2,477 

7,494 

7,908 

8,135 

8,957 

8,786 

2,696 

2,701 

2,321 

2,032 

D793 

35-98 

34-15 

28-53 

22.6(5 

20.4X 

977 

87X 

I,l66 

1*299 

1,594 

209 

236 

273 

253 

267 

21-39 

' 27.O9 

*3-4* 

59*4# 

2“6‘75 

£2,881 

24,650 

25,677 

E 25,428 

‘ 27,729 

E 2;528 

14,385 

13,780 

11,206 

12,539 

54.75 

55 36 

53-67 

44-07 

■■ ' 45-22 


American cotton and the third the consumption of American cotton i 
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But the rendering of cotton thus expensive diminished its industrial con¬ 
sumption, for the margin between the price of cotton goods and of cotton 
shrunk too far. Thus the price of middling spot cotton developed as follows 
on the ten southern markets of the United States. 


Price of Cotton (in cents per lb ) 



Secluding 

Including 


processing tax 

processing tax 

1933-34. 

10 Si 

15 ox (+ 4 2) 

1934-35 . 

12.36 

16 56 (+ 42) 

1935 - August. 

n 37 

15 57 (+ 4 2 ) 


The margin equalled 21.23 cents per lb. for 4 yarns on 4 August 1933 (1) 
and fell down to 7.70 cents by 5 July 1935. That was hardly the best means 
of stimulating the expansion of the industrial consumption of American cotton in 
the United States; it acted indeed rather as a direct obstacle to such consumption. 

Examining now, on the basis of Table XII, the percentage of the cotton 
consumption of the various countries represented by American cotton, we 
come across the same phenomenon. Everywhere there is a downward movement, 
both absolute and relative, in the consumption of American cotton, especially 
up to 1934-35, the last year in which the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
fully effective. In 1935-36 an increase in the consumption of American cotton 
was observable in the world in general and particularly in France, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland and the Netherlands. Similarly an increase took place in the 
United States itself. But though in 1935-36 the consumption of cotton from all 
sources had already attained in Europe the level of 1927-28—8,177,000 com¬ 
pared with 8,181,000 bales—the figure for American cotton consumption in 
European countries was hardly half as large as in 1927-28—2,963,000 as j 
against 5,353,000 bales, or 36.24 and 65.47 P er cent, respectively, of the total i 
European cotton consumption in those years. 

The situation in Asia, and particularly in Japan, is somewhat different 
In 1927-28 Japan consumed 2,578,000 bales of cotton from all sources, represent- j 
ing 10.15 P er cent, of the total world consumption. Consumption then increased 
almost uninterruptedly, reaching 3,622,000 in 1934-35—representing 14.24 per ' 
cent, of the world total, falling however thereafter to 3,554,000 bales, or 
12.8 per cent., in 1936-36. The industrialisation of Japan which had already 
been favourably influenced by the Great War and which had caused an increase 
in the consumption of domestic as well as of imported cotton was further stimul- f 
ated by the world crisis—however paradoxical that may seem at first sight. \ 
The cotton industry is the greatest Japanese industry and since some* years it | 
has become the largest in the world after that of the United States. j 



(1) Cotton Year Book, 1935, p, 209. 
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Thus in recent times world cotton supply and demand have not only been 
spatially extended but also transformed. The cotton market has assumed rather 
a piecemeal structure and has lost much of the clearness of line which it had before 
the war, and has become much more complicated. 

If exception is made of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers" Associations (Manchester) wdiich brings together the spinners 
and weavers of the whole world outside the United States, there does not yet 
exist an organisation in the world cotton market of the type of the “ International 
Cotton Institute ” proposed in the Cotton Trade Journal , an organisation, active¬ 
ly furthering the world's farflung cotton industry, devoted primarily to cotton 
in all the phases, from growers of the raw r material to the ultimate consumer " (i). 

Another proposal of this kind, aiming at bringing the world's producers of 
cotton and the textile industries together for economic collaboration, was made 
at the International Textile Conference held at Washington on 2 April 1937, 
where the Indian delegate raised the question of the desirability of creating an 
international cotton committee in order to be able to regulate both the supply and 
prices of cotton in the world market. 

Even though the world economic structure is not “planned" throughout 
it is (including the cotton market) pervaded by a spirit of economic recovery 
and its pulse heats faster. Most probably this is due to the rise and the fall of 
the economic barometer which occurs regularly and periodically, the present rise 
following a period of decline; in part however it has been favoured by the re¬ 
armament boom throughout the world. It is significant that in opening the 
discussions of the Committee for the study of the problem of raw materials to 
w r hich reference has already been made in the introduction, the Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the Teague of Nations pointed out that the present growing importance 
of raw materials is probably related to " the check to the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence and the consequences of that check. " 

10. — THE CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL FIBRES. 

By reducing—as we have shown above—the industrial consumption of cotton 
in the United States the processing tax contributed indirectly at the same time 
to bringing about an increase in the consumption of other textile fibres such as 
silk, wool, rayon, flax, sisal and others not subjected to taxes of that kind. 

The evolution of the consumption of the four most important textile fibres— 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon in the United States—from 1920 to 1936 inclusive, 
may be seen from Table XIII. 

It may first be noted that the total consumption of the four textile fibres 
had increased from 3,180.3 million lbs. in 1920 to 4,135.6 million in 1927, 
Thereafter it in general declined, reaching the lowest level in 1932, at 2,919.6 
f,in.il||on lbs. From 1933 to 1936 consumption increased considerably, reaching 
4 ^ 33 H million lbs. in the latter year. The lion's share went naturally to the king 


(1} The Cotton Trade Journal , International Edition, 'New; X937, pp. 14-15. 
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Tablb XIII. — Annual Fibre Consumption in the United States . 

(in millions of pounds and percentages). 


Year 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Xay on 

Total 

1920 . . . 



2,828.1 

314.2 

29.3 

8.7 

3,180.3 



0/ 

/o 

88.9 

9.9 

O.p 

o -3 

TOO 

1925 . . / 



3 , 074*7 

349 9 

66.0 

5S.3 

3 . 54 s -9 



0/ 

/o 

86.6 

9-9 

1.9 

1.6 

TOO 

1926 . . . 



3,214.5 

342.7 

65-9 

60.6 

3,684.0 



0 

/O 

87-3 

9-3 

1.8 

1.6 

100 

1927 . . . 


. . . . 

3,609.5 

454-1 

72.0 

100.0 

4. 135-6 



0/ 

/o 

83-3 

8.6 

r *7 

2.4 

700 

1928 . . . 



3,184.8 

333,2 

74.9 

100.5 

3.6934 



% 

86.3 

9.0 

2.0 

2.7 

TOO 

1929 . . • 



3 , 422-7 

368.1 

81.3 

* 33-4 

4 , 0 <> 5.5 



% 

# 5-5 

9.2 

2.0 

3-3 

700 

1930 • * * 



2,610 9 

263.2 

76.0 

1x8.8 

3,068.9 



0/ 

,0 

85.0 

8.6 

2.5 

3-9 

700 

1931 . . . 


* • • * * 

2,656.6 

3 *i-o 

77-3 

158,9 

3.203.8 



0 / 

/O 

83.0 

9-7 

2.4 

4-9 

700 

1932 • . • 


..... 

2,463*3 

I 230.1 

7°-9 

* 55-3 

2 , 919.6 



0 / 

/o 

84*5 

7 8 

2.4 

5-3 

IOO 

1933 • • • 



3 >° 52-5 

3 * 7 -i 

59-8 

2 X 7-3 

3 , 646.7 



0/ 

/O 

83.8 

8.7 

1.6 

5-9 

IOO 

1934 • • - 


. 

2,655.4 

229.7 

58.5 

197-2 

3,140.8 



% 

84-5 

7-3 

1.9 

6.3 

700 

^935 - • • 



2,754.8 

402.5 

62.4 

259-3 

3 , 479.0 



% 

79.2 

ji.6 

1.8 

7-4 

700 

1936 . . . 


• * * * * 

3,468.0 

384.5 

57*9 

323° 

4 , 233.4 



% 

81.9 

9.1 

1.4 

7.6 

700 


of the textile materials, cotton, the consumption of which, in absolute figures, j 
increased quite appreciably from 2,828.1 million lbs in 1920 to 3,468 million | 
in 1936. But the relative share of cotton in the total consumption of the textile 
materials declined considerably, from nearly 89 per cent, in 1920 to almost 79 f 
per cent, in 1935, a loss thus of 10 per cent, in the total. In consequence of j 
the trends in the general economic situation, and in part also of the abolition 
of the processing tax, cotton consumption increased in 1936 to 82 per cent, of 
the total consumption. Compared with 1920 however the share of cotton repre- ! 
sented 7 per cent, less of the total consumption of the textile fibres. > 

The percentage of wool in the total consumption of fibres in the United 
States—the country whose consumption of wool is largest and whose produc- J 
tion is second to that of Australia—shows a slight downward tendency, from 9.9 , 
per cent, in 1920 to 9,1 per cent, in 1936. It was at the highest in 1922, at j 
12 per cent, and lowest in 1934 with 7.3 per cent. . 

Silk consumption, which represented 0.9 per cent, in 1920, increased to 2.5 j 
per, cent, in 1930, to fall with fluctuations in the following years, reaching 1*4 per f 
cent, in 1936, a figure which represents however an increase of 0.5 per 
the total, compared with 1929. The United States consumes in general ^9 J 
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cent, of the world silk production, and imports from Japan—the largest silk 
producing country—alone about 75 per cent, of that country's production. 

The only one of these fibres to gain substantially was rayon, a late arrival 
in the textile industry. In 1920 the percentage of rayon in the total fibre con¬ 
sumption was the lowest of all the other fibres—0.3 per cent. In 1927 the share 
already exceeded, at 2.4 per cent., that of silk, the consumption of which had 
also meanwhile increased though only arriving at 1.7 per cent, in that year. In 
1930 the percentage of silk reached its maximum at 2.5 per cent., falling, as we 
have noted, thereafter, wdiereas the percentage share of rayon continued to rise 
without interruption to reach the highest point in 1936, at 7.6 per cent. Thus 
from 1920 to 1936 the share of rayon increased by 7.3 per cent, of the total, 
an increase exceeding the decrease of the share of cotton. Rayon, which competes 
with wool and silk as well as with long-staple cotton and affords vast sections of 
the population a luxury article has thus made enormous progress, especially when 
it is considered that in 1911 its production in the United States was only 364,000 lbs. 

The consumption of synthetic fibre was developed considerably, not only 
in the United States but also particularly in the countries which are poor in raw 
materials, especially in Italy, Germany, Japan, etc. 

According to the annual report of the Snia Viscosa (Societd Nazionale Indu¬ 
strie Applications Viscosa), which has its headquarters in Turin, the quantity of 
artificial silk yarn (rayon in continuous filament) produced Jn Italy in X936 equal¬ 
led 40 million kilogrammes, and of rayon staple fibre 50 million kilogrammes. 
Beyond this the first successes have been registered in the production of wool 
from casein (lanital). 

Imports of wool amount to between 40 and 50 million kilogrammes annually 
with a value of between 600 and 700 million lire. The wool industry at present 
only consumes 4-5 million kilogrammes of synthetic fibre, thereby one third of 
-the raw material of the cotton industry and about one tenth of that of the wool 
7 industry being provided. But these proportions can be appreciably increased. 
During the last six years the total production of synthetic fibres has increased 
three-fold. In 1936 the value thereof reached 750 million lire, representing about 
XO per cent, of all Italian imports (x). 

It i& well known that in Germany during the war as result of the raw mater¬ 
ial scarcity, synthetic fibre was invented and given the name “ Stapelfaser ” 
(staple fibre). But after the war it quickly went out of manufacture for it had 
: Important defects. * In 1922 under the name ff Vistra ” another similar synthetic 
: fibre was manufactured which for strength and fineness was much superior to 

earlier <c Stapelfaser. ” (Today it is often given the name of “ Zellwolle, ” 

; and is manufactured from cellulose. According to Dr. van Delden (2) it should 
be possible to replace, by this fibre, 25 per cent, of cotton imports in X936, 35-40 
1937, whilst he predicted the replacement of the whole of cotton 


(1) Marinetti Franco; I/industiia italiana delle fibre tessili artificiali e il silo contribute 
''aJVindipenden&a econonzica della Nazione. Milano, 1936, p. 9. 

M Dr. van. Wood Supplants Cotton. Cotton Trade 1937, pp, ply a^d 
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- imports by 1940. The same author however added “ But it has been stated 
that Germany would scrap the whole work and forget all about it if she could get 
American cotton by barter. ” But the present day economic programme is to 
make “ Zellwolle ” the raw material par excellence for the national textile industry. 

World rayon production has risen from 200,000,000 kg. in 1930 to 450,000,000 
in 1936 and that of Zellwolle ” or rayon staple from 350,000 to 121,000,000 kg., 
so that the production of artificial fibres has increased from 200,350,000 to 
571,000,000 kg., of which Italian and German production represent about 
70 per cent. (1). 

In Japan the production of rayon in 1936 equalled 276,000,000 lbs, exceed¬ 
ing that of 1935 by 26 per cent. The production of rayon now exceeds that of 
the United States. Exports also have grown. In 1936 Japan exported rayon 
cloth to a value of 113,484,000 yen, mostly to British India. At present experi¬ 
ments are being made to obtain a new textile fibre “ Sugano " which grows in 
Japanese w r aters. 

In many other countries also, as, for example, England, where rayon pro¬ 
duction reached 12,800,000 kg. in 1936, in France, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Argentina, etc., production of the artificial textile materials is increas¬ 
ing more and more. The upward tendency in the consumption of artificial 
fibres and its influence on the situation of cotton in the world textile economics 
is amusingly described by Mr. J. E. Edmonds (2) in the following terms: Once- 
upon-a-time, * King Cotton" lived in the American Cotton South. He yras an 
American citizen. The ‘ King could do no wrong ’ and his ministers, the Ame¬ 
rican cotton producers, dominating world markets and furnishing the greater 
part of what the world consumed, thought they couldn't do anything wrong 
either. He was a Producer, if you understand what I mean. Times have changed. 

“ King Cotton is a Consumer now, a personification of the combined power 
of hundreds of millions of cotton-users, in all the continents, making their will 
felt through the spinners of Britain , Japan , Central Europe and the rest. A King 
who, annoyed, has turned to synthetic fibres for clothing equivalent to the use of 
two million bales of cotton in one year. ” 

Whither this way leads and in what degree the traditional textile materials, 
particularly cotton, will be replaced by synthetic fibres are questions which cannot 
yet be answered definitely. But the general direction in view of the tendency 
throughout the world towards economic autarchy is towards an increase in the 
production and consumption of the artificial fibres. At bottom it is a question 
of technique, of the perfectioning of the production process of these fibres, 
which goes together with the economic question, that of reducing production 
costs; both these problems are problems of which the solution is favoured by 
the economic difficulties of the time. Shall we see in this field the same develop¬ 
ments as in the cases of synthetic nitrates or artificial rubber ? That prospect 


(1) Berliner Tageblatt. 8 May 1937. 

{2} Edmonds J. E. American cotton—soil to spinner. Cotton Trade Journal , International 
Edition, 1937 , P* 16. 
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may still seem perhaps rather remote but from now on any rational economic 
policy for cotton must reckon with these future possibilities and appreciate 
them sufficiently in advance at their true worth. 

ii. — THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT. 

The changes which occurred in the agricultural and cotton policy of the 
United States with the abolition, in January 1936, of the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act was of great importance for the world cotton market. The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act which in part took its place coincided 
in publication with an upward movement in the American and world cotton 
markets. This law aims at replacing the palliative measures, which had been 
adopted during the crisis for the valorisation of the agricultural land, by radical 
measures designed to protect the soil it self-—the most important national 
property—from natural wastage and destruction. 

The fundamental idea of the new agrarian legislation is the conservation 
of agricultural land and its fertility. So long as the cultivable area of land in 
the United States could always be extended the Americans, sure of the unlimited 
expanse of the Union territories, did not give much attention to erosion and 
the slow loss of soil fertility, for new fields could always be put under cultivation 
without worrying about exhausted fields. Forest areas have also been at the 
same time deforested by the timber industry without provision being made for 
a rational reafforestation, with the result that of the original forests of the 
Union only one tenth remains. Deforested areas however are specially prone to 
devastation by erosion, whether through weathering or by surface runoff. 

On the other hand, the exaggerated single crop farming, whether of cereals, 
cotton or other products, causes excessive exhaustion in various regions of the 
.resources and fertility of the■ soil. As a result of erosion and single crop farming 
about one half of the original fertility of the American soil has been lost. This 
problem had already made itself felt after the Civil War but it is only since 
the great wastage from erosion and the great dust storms of 1936, which caused 
thousands of millions of dollars damage, that the problem assumed a nation¬ 
wide character. 

In the North of the United States where livestock rearing predominates, 
the situation is better, wffiereas in the cereal and cotton belts it is definitely 
worse. It is calculated that of the 1,000,000,000 acres of cultivable land in the 
United States, 300,000,000 or 30 per cent, have already been seriously damaged 
t>y erosion. It is this situation which the new law seeks to remedv, the new 
plan aiming above all to (1) conserve soil resources, (2) protect rivers and har¬ 
vests against the results of soil erosion in aid of maintaining navigability and in 
aid of flood control, and (3) re-establish and maintain the pre-war ratio 
/between the per capita purchasing power of farm and non farm income. 

The Soil Conservation Act thus, like the old Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
aims at the control of agricultural production through the partial transference 
from commercial crops, such as cotton, wheat, tabacco, etc., to non com¬ 
mercial crops grasses, vegetables, etc., which maintain soil fertility. Rut 
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the ultimate purpose which it is proposed to achieve differs somewhat from that 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; in the latter the principal aim was the 
control of production in order to re-attain the pre-war parity of prices, whilst 
the improvement of the soil was only a secondary aim. In the new Act the 
improvement of the soil has become the most important question for the whole 
nation, though agricultural prices have not been left out of sight. 

The transference of land to soil conservation crops is not compulsory and 
farmers who do it voluntarily are compensated. Por cotton the indemnity 
is fixed at 10 dollars per acre calculated on the basis of average yields of 185 lbs. 
of cotton per acre withdrawn from cotton production. 500 million dollars 
annually is the sum fixed for the financing of this programme. The relation 
between the expenditure for this financing and the national income is described 
officially as follows: “ The halt billion dollars expected to be appropriated an¬ 
nually under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 is 
the equivalent of one-half to 1 per cent, of the national income for a single 
year, which ranges from 50 billions in depression to 100 billions in prosperity. 
It is equivalent, moreover, to 5 per cent, of the value of the 200 million acres 
of eroding land, assuming that such land has an average value of $50 per acre. 
And it is at least doubtful that the value is this great. ” (1) 

The conservation of the soil however is not only a technical agricultural 
problem, but also an eminent question of the social economics of American 
agriculture, especially in regard to v the land tenure system. The system, so 
wide spread in the United States, of tenancy, for a period often lasting only 
one year and under which the holding may change hands each year, is a factor 
which tends to deteriorate seriously the quality of the land. The farmer natur¬ 
ally is interested in obtaining the largest return possible in the short period 
of the lease without worrying about the condition of the soil when he leaves the 
farm at the termination of the contract. Between 1880 and 1930 the percentage 
of tenancy farms increased from 25.6 to 42.4 of all American farms. Only 
in the agricultural census of 1933 did a slight decline, to 42.1 per cent, appear. 
In 1935, 34.2 per cent, of all farmers worked their farms for less than 1 year, 
13.1 per cent, held a tenancy lease for one year only, 24.1 per cent, for two 
to four years, 14.7 per cent, from six to nine years, 6.8 per cent, from six to 
fourteen years and, finally, 7.1 per cent, had held their farms for more than 
fifteen years. Under this system the farmer becomes a kind of nomad. 

In general the farmer receives no compensation for any improvements he 
may introduce on the farm, consequently it is only too easily seen that the land 
serves a speculative purpose and that it is not well cared for. It is interesting 
to note thereon the recently expressed opinion of the Secretary of State for Agri¬ 
culture, Henry A. Wallace: “ Throughout our history we have tried to help our 
people settle and stay settled on the land. Public land has not only been sold 
at nominal prices, it has been given away, millions and millions of acres of it. 


(r) Son Conservation, Its Place in National Agricultural Policy. United States 
partment of Agriculture, A. A. A , Washington, D. C. 1936. • 
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And still tenancy has increased, farming by owners lias decreased, and the debt 
burden has mounted* If gifts of land did not seem to check tenancy and promote 
ownership by operators, can we be any more confident that the sale of land, even 
at extremely favourable terms, will be an 'adequate answer to our problem ?... 
The problem is of such magnitude that many other approaches besides mere 
purchase and sale must he found, if any appreciable improvement in the situ¬ 
ation is to result. ” And after having described the measures to be taken for 
the purchase of cultivated lands in the region of the great plains in nine States 
in order that these lands might be transformed into pasture lands, which will 
prevent soil-erosion, he concluded with the following significant words: “ Agri¬ 
culture is no longer the forgotten industry in the United States. " 

And, in consequence, this is the case too in the cotton economy of the United 
States, the importance of which is indicated by the fact that of the cotton produced 
more than 65 per cent, was exported before the war, representing 20 per cent, 
of the total value of United States exports. 

12. — THE NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES* 

Under the influence of the shrinkage in foreign markets the old trade policy 
of the United States marked by the high tariffs of 1920, 1922 and 1930 has recently 
been replaced by a somewhat more liberal policy. In the last two or three years 
commercial treaties, containing the most favoured nation clause, have been con¬ 
cluded with a whole series of countries, on the basis of the Trade Reprocity Act 
of 13 June 1934, by which the President of the Republic is authorised to reduce 
customs tariffs up. to 50 per cent, in the conclusion of trade treaties. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1937 the Congress granted the President full powers for the making of 
similar treaties for a further period of three years. Commercial treaties with 
lowered tariffs have been made with, inter alia , Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia* 
Canada, Honduras, Nicaragua, Belgium, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, France 
and Finland (1). 

, The most important market for the United States is now the United 
Kingdom to which 16.2 per cent, of all American exports went in 1929, and 
19 per cent, in 1935. It is also the most important market for American cotton 
exports after Japan. Consequently it is to be understood that negotiations are 
being carried out with the United Kingdom and other countries for commercial 
treaties similar to those which the United States have already made. The Im¬ 
perial Economic Conference held in Dondon in May 1937 has also concerned 
itself with the question of commercial treaties with the United States. 

When the authorisation was granted in 1937 to the President of the United 
States to conclude commercial treaties until 1940, President Roosevelt said* 
among other things, the following: “ The economic welfare engendered by excess¬ 
ively high and discriminatory trade barriers was one of the main sources of pot* 

; (1) Governmental Measures affecting Agricultural Prices. International Institute of Agriculture. 

No. 5 , 1936, p. 14. A dvd. U.\,Uy, \ ■ 
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itical animosity and military conflict. At the present time, in view of the lament¬ 
able state of world affairs, the United States could not in all fairness relax their 
efforts or relinquish their leadership of the world movement for a lasting peace 
through economic prosperity. ” 

This new era of the commercial policy of the United States—the exports of 
which country represented in volume 16.2 per cent, of the world total in 1929 ' 
and xi.7 per cent, in 1936—is of great importance. It is of interest to note that r 
whereas America’s percentage of world exports declined from 12.72 per cent, 
in 1932 to 11.7 per cent, in 1936, or 1.02 per cent, in the wmrld export total, at 
the same time her percentage of world imports rose from 9.92 to 11.24 per cent, 
an increase, that is, of 1.32 per cent., in the world import total. In absolute 
figures exports from the United States declined from 1,576 million dollars in 
1932 to 1,427 million dollars in 1936 whilst imports at the same time increased 
from 1,352 millions to 1,430 millions. These figures thus express the character- f 
istic fact that in American commercial policy a greater importance is being 
attached to imports. 

CONCLUSION. | 

| 

From the analysis of the present trends of the world cotton market and an 
examination of all the vagaries of the world cotton trade, the general notion l 

which emerges is firstly that of the manifest instability which characterises con- l 

temporary economic life. From the low production crisis of the immediate post- | 
war years the world soon passed to the crisis of markets and the collapse of prices j 
through over-production. This period was then followed by years of prosperity j 
(1926-29) which in their turn -were followed by an economic crisis such as the | 
world had never before known. I 

The crisis which raged since 1929 shook the whole structure of the world 
cotton market to such a degree that, at the worst point of the crisis, in 1932, 
not only was the volume of world cotton trade much smaller but also the relative 
productive capacities of the different cotton growing countries had been radically ’ 
changed whilst the activity of the cotton industry was diminished. 

From the end of 1932 however a recovery in cotton transactions was to be 
noted, at first rather slow but which by the end of 1936 had become quite appre- , 
ciable; consumption increases, trade is visibly more lively, etc., to such a point ; 
as to awake the fear that, given the alternation of crisis and prosperity years, 1 
these are the signs of a real economic “ boom, " though prices, which had been 
rising until April 1937, have since shown a declining movement. 

In front of this eternal flux and reflux of the economic tide, with its disturb¬ 
ing social effects, man's action seems so far to have been limited. Can the 
remedy of this situation, to obtain the normal action of economic life and a cons¬ 
tantly progressive development, be found in “ planned economy ” ? However 
it may be, all attempts which have been made to soften the painful consequences 
of the crisis, especially if they have been made in a country such as the United | 
States, whose commercial transactions are of the greatest importance in world 
trade, are always full of instructive lessons for international economic policy 
offer valuable support for the social peace of the world. ;, y.uA 

. . ■.-s 
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In this regard we may note the deeply significant statement made by Mi. 
W. L. Clayton (1): ** America’s stake in world trade is, however, even greater 
than the recapture of lost markets and the developments of new ones, as com- 
polling as that is. This greater stake lies in America’s opportunity and respons¬ 
ibility in the promotion of world peace. 

<c World peace and how to preserve it is the biggest question in the world 
to-day. And this question cannot possibly be dis-associated from the problem 
of world trade and how to restore it. 

The new commercial and tariff policy adopted by the United States since 
1934 as well as the transformation in the agricultural programme made in 1936, 
both of which tend slowly to break down the economic isolation of the United 
States, also contribute indirectly to a better understanding and to the strengthen- 
ting of the cultural bonds between the people. These two factors represent the 
indispensable conditions for the widening of world economic intercourse and there¬ 
by the further development of the international cotton market. 

M. TCHERIvINSKY. 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


Summary. — Private insurance against live stock mortality. Origin and development of this 
type of insurance. Insurance contracts. Supervision of insurance societies. Legislation 
for prevention and elimination of contagious diseases. Private insurance of slaughter stock . 


PRIVATE INSURANCE AGAINST LIVE STOCK MORTALITY. 

In 1935 this type of insurance was operated in Germany by 13 large 
private societies (2) and some 9,000 small local societies (3). 


(1) America Can Lead Way to Economic Peace. Cotton Trade Journal, International Edition, 
v 1937 , p. 157.. 

(2) Share companies: 

Badische Pferdeversicherungs-Anstalt A. G. } Carlsruhe. 

Mutual insurance societies: 

Altenburger Vieh-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Allenburg - Dentscher Bcmerndienst, Tierversicherungs- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin — Braunschweigische Allgemeine Vieh-Versicherungs-Gescllschaft, Brunswick - Vick- 
; , Versichcrungs- Gesellschaft, Bremen - Vaieyldndische- Vieh-Versichcrungs- Gesellschaft, Dresden - Erfurier 
Vi eh -1 Tvsich erungs- Therein, Erfurt — Zentral- Vieh- Versichcrungs- Verein M Hildeslieim - Pfdlzischer Vieh- 
Versichent7igs-Verein, Eudwigshafen - Stuttgarter Pferde itnd Vieh-V ersicker ungs-Gesellschaft, Stuttgart 
— Trierischer Vieh- Versichcrungs-Verein, Treves - Uelzener Vieh- Versicherungs- Verein, Uelzen - Prig- 
"■! miser: X'ieh-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Wittenberg. 

V The foregoing are included in the list given in the Report of the Office of the Reich for Super¬ 

vision of Private Insurance. In the list published by Neumann’s Jahrbuch der privaten und offenlH- 
\\[~t 0 mm^We^sickerung' in* Deutschen Reich for 1935 there are included also 4 societies which are not subject 
to tbe supervision of the Reich Office: 

3 '9 ■■ ' y 1 2 the Mdrkische Vieh-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft at Berlin; 

: the Ostdeutsche Pferde und Vieh- Vers icherungs-Gesellschaft at Frankfurt on Oder (both of these 

VA' ephfedng operations'to Prussia); /' 

the Bayerische Versicherungs-Bank, a share company with headquarters at Munich, ahd # 
the Vieh-Versicherungs-Verband der Landesbaiiernschaft Rheinland with headquarters at* Cologne; 
'/ i /' l ' l he^ , ;;two;mstittitions operate live 1 stock reinsurance. 

9/: ,: :y J ,, W. Die Tierlebensversicherung durch kleinere Vereine. y, " ' r '■ 
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Origin and Development of this Type of Insurance . — It is generally believed 
that live stock insurance was introduced into Germany in 1765 by Frederick 
the Great who endowed the farmers of Silesia with an institution established 
on a State basis the object of which was the compensation of losses due to 
cattle plague. It appears however that as early as 1720 insurance contracts 
existed, as is shown by a policy issued at that time in Hamburg according 
to which a number of insurers took upon themselves the risk arising from death, 
disease, theft and other contingencies affecting the animals. 

The small local insurance associations are of fairly ancient origin. At first 
their organisation was rudimentary. Usually there were no rules or terms of 
constitution and the losses due to the compulsory slaughter of the animals 
were partially compensated by the distribution of the utilisable meat among 
the members of the society in accordance with certain regulations. At the 
end of the XVIIIth and the beginning ot the XIXth century several small 
local societies were founded which replaced these associations: these societies 
gave compensation no longer in kind but in cash contributed by the members 
in proportion to their incomes or to the size of their farms. By degrees regul¬ 
ations were made on the scale of compensation payments as well as on the 
distribution of the dues paid by members, and the societies began to draw 
up rules. With the progress of co-operation and with the building up of 
capital in the rural communes, the organisation of these local societies progressed 
farther: they began to fix the contribution in advance and to form reserves 
constituted by surplus funds for use in the case of extraordinary losses. These 
societies, which were designated variously ( Viehgilden , Kuhladen , etc.), sprang 
up first in Schleswig-Holstein and soon spread all over North-western Germany 
and into Southern Germany where there were a large number of farms engaged 
in stock farming. On the other hand this type of insurance did not develop to the 
same extent in Eastern Germany where there was a predominance of large farms. 

The activity of these societies was confined to the territory of a single 
commune, or at most to several neighbouring communes. Insurance was usually 
limited to cattle and pigs; for a large number of farmers there was no possibil¬ 
ity of covering risks arising from loss of other animals. The need for these 
additional insurances was met by the formation of larger organisations with 
a more extended range of action alike from the standpoint of area of oper¬ 
ation and from that of the kinds of stock insured. 


The first institution of this type was formed in 1833, under the designation 
of Viehversickerungsanstalt fur Deutschland , by Herr Masius of Eeipzig. This 
society, founded on the co-operative or mutuality principle, extended operations 
throughout Germany insuring not only cattle but also horses. Compensation 
was limited for horses to two-thirds of the value, while full compensation was 
paid in the case of cattle. As however the premiums proved invariably to 
be inadequate in view of the very severe losses occasioned by contagious dis¬ 
eases, it was necessary to have recourse in the first instance to supplementary 
contributions and later to reduce the compensation payments. In consequence 
the capital insured diminished to such an extent that in 1839 society 

dissolved, ; t ? , ^ 

: * -, 
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The same fate overtook after a brief existence other societies founded at 
the same time, the reason being especially their failure to estimate risks with 
precision and in consequence the call for large additional contributions. 

It was only towards the middle of the XXXth century that the first so¬ 
cieties were formed which proved capable of maintaining existence. These were 
the Pfdlzische Viehversicherungsverein at Speyer formed in 1849 an< ^ the Braun- 
schweigische Viehversickerungsgesellschaft at Brunswick founded in 1852. Their 
success was mainly due to the fact that from the beginning of their operations 
they kept their policyholders under continual supervision and' that they were 
very careful in the acceptance of risks. Several societies which sprang up later 
and which did not follow this example had only a short span of life. 

In any case the development of the large societies was very slow and at 
times it was almost completely arrested. 

Assistance was given to the small local societies, in particular, by the govern¬ 
ments of Southern Germany which attempted to develop the organisation of 
live stock insurance by improvement of the position of these small societies, 
either by means of State contributions or by the formation of public reinsur¬ 
ance institutions. Further detail will be given in respect of these institutions 
when dealing with this question, which has a great importance for this type 
of society. 

At the end of the XIXth century, or more precisely in 1898, the numbers 
of animals insured by the large insurance societies were: 146,316 horses, 13.3,018 
cattle and 96,800 pigs, or 3.06 per cent, of the existing horses, 0.72 of the cattle 
and 0.68 of the pigs. 

The small live stock insurance societies, on the other hand, had in 1897 
covered risks for 214,874 horses, 1,150,346 cattle, 1,005,055 pigs and 11,756 goats 
(figures not including Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine): The'percentages were 
thus 5,32 for horses, 6.26 for cattle and 6.24 for pigs. 

* In 1935 the Reich Office for Supervision of Private Insurance registered 15 
large live stock insurance societies, two of which dealt exclusively with the insur¬ 
ance of slaughter stock. The 13 societies in question had insured against live 
stock mortality only 194,149 animals. 

In the course of the same year there were in existence 8,792 local insurance 
societies which had insured against mortality 2,454,976 animals, including 339,854 
horses, 1,585,569 cattle, 492,584 pigs and 36,969 gloats (1). 

Insurance Contracts. — The contracts or policies arranged by insurance 
societies are regulated in Germany by the Law of 30 May 1908 (2). 

This law which deals with the whole sphere of private insurance, with the 
exception of marine insurance and of reinsurance, is divided into five sections. 


(x) Manes, A. GSterver^dieraiig, Versicherungswesen. V, ai, p. 14$. -— BeinzGbr, op. cit., 
p. 11-19. — Traxzscher A. V. Band; I^ndwirtsehaftliche Versickerung; Hagel- and Vie^versickerung, 
j>. 96. — Statistik fur 1935 die unter Reiehsaufsickt stehenden Versickeraagsuntetnehmungen 

and Baasparkassea, Berlin aadLeipzig; 1936, p. ,/,■ ■. ( , L, 1 'V.'' , L- 

:oi 5 June 1908. Entry into force of, y 
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The first section is devoted to the provisions applicable to all branches of 
insurance (general principles, compulsory declaration, heightening of risk, pre¬ 
miums, insurance agents). The second section deals with the insurance of losses 
(including general provisions relating to the content of the contract, the sale or 
alienation otherwise of the object insured, etc.), third party risks insurance, 
fire insurance, hail insurance, live stock insurance, transport risks insurance, 
and liability insurance. The third and fourth sections deal with life and accident 
insurance. Final provisions are contained in the fifth section. 

Five stock insurance contracts are regulated not only by the general pro¬ 
visions contained in the law and especially by those relating to insurance of 
losses, but also by a special part of the law. These special provisions apply 
exclusively to insurance against live stock mortality in all its forms, but not to 
the insurance of slaughter cattle. For this form of insurance the general pro¬ 
visions of the law hold good as well as those relating to the insurance of losses 
in general. 

Five stock insurance obliges the insurer to repair the loss occasioned by the 
death of the insured animal. If the death is due to disease or accident, the amount 
of the loss is estimated at the value of the animal immediately before the occur¬ 
rence of the disease or accident. 

Insurance may also be effected against loss resulting from disease or accident, j 
even when not followed by death. t 

The insurance does not cover: (1) loss caused by a contagious or other disease, j 
when the insured owner has a legal claim to compensation from the public budget, 
or when he would have had such a right if he had not lost it in consequence of 1 
infringement of the regulations relating to contagious diseases; (2) loss due to 
measures taken, in time of war or after the proclamation of a state of war, by a 
military official. 

If, on account of a defect in the insured animal, the insured owner has a suit 
against a third party for payment of guarantee, this suit or claim passes to the 
insuring body* to the extent to which this body repairs the loss caused. Such 
substitution of rights cannot be effected to the detriment of the policy-holder. 

If the exercise of the claim to the guarantee has become impossible from fault 
of the policy-holder, the insuring body is released from the obligation to repair 
the loss, to the extent to which such loss might have been covered by the claim 
to the guarantee. 

After the occurrence of any insured risk, the insurer is not bound to repair 
the loss due to a subsequent event except up to the balance of the sum insured. 
For the further periods of insurance the insuring body can claim only a propor¬ 
tional part of the premium. 

The insurer has the right to proceed at any time to the inspection and exam¬ 
ination of the insured animals. s 

The insurer must be informed not only of the death but of any ailment or \ 
of any serious accident, affecting the insured animal. Even when the insurance j 
is only taken out for the event of death, the provisions itt force on the subject oi 4 
the declaration of the insured event are applicable to the declaration of 
disease or accident. ’ , 
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If the insured animal falls ill or is the victim of an accident, the insured owner 
must, unless the case is really unimportant, at once call in a veterinary surgeon, 
or, if this is not possible, an experienced person. 

Board and lodging expenses, as well as those of the veterinary examination 
and treatment, do not form part of the expenses to be refunded by the insurer, 
within the terms of article 63 of the law in question. The cost of the first medical 
examination, in the case of disease of an insured animal, will be met, in equal 
shares, by the insurer and the insured owner. 

The interest charges on the compensation, as well the claim by the insured 
owner to a payment on account, are regulated by art. 94 of the law in question. 

Whenever the insured owner, either intentionally or by some grave error, 
seriously maltreats or neglects the animal, the insurer is released from the ob¬ 
ligation to make the payment, unless the injury does not result from the bad 
treatment nor from the negligence. Omission to call in a veterinary surgeon 
or experienced person constitutes serious negligence. 

The insured owner may not proceed to forced slaughter of the animal 
without the consent of the insurer, unless it has been impossible to wait for the 
opinion. If it is established by the report of the veterinary surgeon, or in the 
event of his presence being impossible, on the report of two experienced persons, 
given before the slaughter, that this was necessary, and if it was impossible to 
await the opinion of the insurer, the latter must yield to the accomplished fact. 
If—with the reserves as stated—the slaughter took place without the consent 
of the insurer, the latter is released from making the payment. 

In a case where the obligations arising from the insurance come to an end 
on a date after the insured animal has fallen ill or has been the victim of an 
accident, such expiry of the contract does not affect the liability of the insurer, 
if the disease or accident result in the death of the animal within two weeks 
to be reckoned from such expiry. 

In the case of sale of an insured animal, the insurance comes to an end in 
respect of that animal; the insurer has none the less a claim on the premium 
for the insurance period in course. If the death of the animal occurs in con¬ 
sequence of a concealed defect before the period of insurance in course or 
within two weeks of the sale, the insurer remains liable towards the policy¬ 
holder, to the extent to which the latter is legally bound in respect of the 
guarantee towards the purchaser. 

Supervision of the Insurance Societies . — The operations of the insurance 
societies are subject to the supervision of the governmental offices of inspection., 
The fundamental law of 12 May 1901 was amended several times and has 
finally been replaced by a new text which bears the date of 6 June 1931 and 
which has been amended several times, most recently by the haw of 5 May 1937. 

TMs law is not applicable, inter alia , to societies operating exclusively 
reinsurance, with the exception of mutual insurance societies, and with reserve 
of decision in contrary sense by the Minister of National Economy, nor to 
public insurance institutions established on the basis of the laws of the individual 
States. These institutions are none the less required to submit tq the Reich 
: \;OfSc«;/of Supervision certain,Reports on the coursebftheir operations. 
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Supervision of insurance societies confining their operations to a particular 
State is exercised hv the inspection authorities of that State. Otherwise, the 
supervision is exercised by the Office of the Reich for Supervision of Private 
Insurance ( Reichsaufsichtsami fur Privatversickerung). 

This office exercises supervision also over insurance societies the activity 
of which is limited to a particular State, if so desired by that State and if 
the Minister of National Economy so provides. The amending law of 1937 
prescribes that the Minister may arrange that the authorities of the particular 
State shall co-operate in the supervision and may regulate the procedure of the 
supervising authorities somewhat differently from the method prescribed by 
the law. 

Small insurance societies whose activity is very restricted in respect of 
scope, area or membership, are placed under the inspection authorities of the 
States in which they are situated; and this even if they extend operations 
beyond the borders of this State, provided that the Minister of National 
Economy in agreement with the government of the State in question so decides. 

These societies come under a part only of the rules contained in the section 
of the law’ relating to mutual insurance societies. 

The law on the supervision of insurance societies is divided into ten sec¬ 
tions: (1) preliminary matter; (2) authorisation to operate insurance; (3) mutual 
insurance societies; (4) management of the affairs of insurance societies (general 
provisions, submission and examination of the budget, special provisions respect¬ 
ing the reserves of life insurance societies and provisions for prior claims in 
the event of bankruptcy in respect of insurance against losses); (5) supervision 
of insurance societies (functions and rights of authorities responsible for super¬ 
vision); (6) undertaking of foreign insurance; (7) building savings funds (Bausftar- 
kassen ); (8) temporary provisions; (9) penalties; ‘ (10) final provisions. 

Law Relating to Contagious Diseases. — It has already been noted when 
examining the insurance contract in respect of live stock mortality that the 
insurer is not bound to payment of the compensation in the case where the 
loss incurred, consequent on a disease, contagious or otherwise, which has 
attacked the insured animal, carries the right to compensation by the public 
authorities, even if the insured owner has lost the right owing to infringement 
of the governmental provisions on the subject of contagious diseases. 

It may be of interest to examine the important law of 26 June 1909 
which regulated the whole question of contagious disease with the exception 
of cattle plague, which is subject to a separate legislative regulation. 

This law, which contains 82 articles, after defining live stock and suspected 
animals, and after having established the competent authorities as the govern¬ 
ments of the separate States, passes on to measures of protection against con¬ 
tagion coming from abroad. The law prohibits the import of animals attacked 
by a contagious disease, or suspected, or even of those; which have been affected 
By a similar ailment; the import is also prohibited of products of such animals 
°r of any object which might be presumed to convey the contagion virus. 

■ 1 , the • sake, of pr^eiving immunity, prohibition or limitation of live or ; dead 

^animals and <*>£ products of, such animals may be proclaimed either generally. 
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or for certain frontier localities. So as to avoid the introduction of live stock 
attacked by a contagious disease, all animals with undivided hoofs, all ruminants 
and all pigs are subjected to a medical inspection by an official veterinary surgeon 
either at the frontier or on arrival at a German port. Animals found to be dis¬ 
eased or suspect are excluded. Ruminants and pigs which have arrived by sea 
and the introduction of which is permitted by the veterinary surgeon must re¬ 
main in quarantine during four weeks in a depot set aside for the purpose, and 
only after this period can be admitted into German territory. 

Articles 8 to 73 prescribe the measures for combatting epidemics within the 
country. In the first place general measures are enacted; then follows the pro¬ 
vision that every owner of an infected or suspect animal, or any person who has 
the care or supervision of such animal, must immediately notify the police. Others 
bound to make this declaration are: all veterinary surgeons of inspectors of 
butcher's meat, all butchers, etc. 

The following is the list of the diseases subject to declaration: 

(1) anthrax; symptomatic anthrax; haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle; 

(2) Rabies; 

(3) Glanders; 

(4) Foot and mouth disease; 

(5) Contagious pulmonary disease of cattle; 

(6) Sheep pox; 

(7) Covering disease of horses. 

(8) Coital rash of horses and cattle ; 

(8) Wart disease of horses, mules and sheep; 

(9) Haemorrhagic septicaemia of pigs and swine fever; 

(10) Erysipelas or red murrain and nettle fever of pigs; 

(u) Chicken cholera and pest; 

(12) Tuberculosis of cattle which has recognisable external characteristics, 
in so far as it has reached an advanced stage in the lungs, the udders, the uterus 
t or the intestines. 

Sanitary police measures established in the law under review, and designed to 
combat epidemic contagious diseases, are either preventive or eliminative. The 
first category includes for example the veterinary inspection at the time of 
transport of animals, the limitation of access or even closing of markets or of 
shows to animals carriers of disease, etc. These measures may be of permanent 
type, i. &,, independent of the occurrence of cases of these diseases, while the 
eliminating measures are taken only on the outbreak of a contagious disease and 
continue in force for its duration only. To this group of measures belong, e, g., 
the isolation and supervision on the part of the sanitary police of infected or 
suspected animals, the interdict placed on the farm and even on the locality 
to carry on trade in animals, the inoculation or the slaughter of animals infected 
or suspect, the public notification of the outbreak and of the end of the epidemic, 
etc. In addition to these general measures designed to combat contagious diseases 
the law contains a series of special instructions enacted with a view to one or 
other disease. 
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Small Local Societies for Insurance 

Year 


No. 

States 

Number 

of 

societies 

Horses 

Cattle 

number 

value 

number 

value 

I 

Baden. 

929 

3,000 

2,100,000 

310,000 

93,000,000 

2 

Bavaria (inch the Palatinate) , . . 

(9 268 

12,658 

8,860,600 

56,553 

, 16,965,900 

3 

Brunswick. 

(9 256 

7.318 

5,122,600 

7.630 

2,289,000 

4 

Hanover,. 

(*) 1.372 

58,121 

40,684,700 

116,373 

34,911,900 

5 

Hesse-Nassan .. 

442 

21,754 

15,227,800 

82,494 

24,748,200 

6 

Electoral Hesse. 

27 1 

7>7 53 

5,427,100 

61,376 

18,412,800 

7 

Electoral Mark. 

(9 193 

4,271 

2,989,700 

7,419 

2,225,700 

8 

Mecklenburg. 

I48 

12,114 

8,479,800 

5,459 

1,637,700 

9 

Oldenburg. ... 

IO3 

15,141 

10,598,700 

13,916 

4,174,800 

IO 

Eastern Prussia. 

(*) 455 

3,961 

2,772,760 

37.674 

11,302,200 

ii 

Pomerania. 

51 

4,853 

3,397,100 

7,019 

; 2,105,700 

12 

Rhenish Prussia. 

754 

38,467 

26,926,900 

68,709 

20,612,700 

13 

Anhalt... 

600 

35,149 

25,498,289 

36,469 

8,254,604 

14 

Free State of Saxony. 

« 6 5 

30 , 99 & 

21,697,200 

986 

295,800 

15 

Silesia . , . .. 

(9 99 

2,327 

1,628,900 

7,725 

2,317,560 

16 

Schlesvig-Holstein. 

(9 288 

22,886 

16,020,200 

18,971 

5,691,300 

17 

Thuringia. 

386 

16,311 

11,417,700 

46,905 

14,071,500 

18 

Westphalia.. . 

(9 693 

23,257 

16,279,900 

71,108 

21,332,400 

19 

Wurtemberg.. 

1.405 

19,309 

13,516,300 

624,626 

*87,387,800 

20 

Territory of the Saar. 

14 

208 

161,700 

4,*57 

1.433.238 



8,792 

339,854 

238,807,889 

1.585.569 

473.170.742 


M As a certain number of societies have not supplied these data, average figures have been Inserted, J 
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against Live Stock mortality . 

*935 


l^gs 

Goats 

Sheep 

Total 

number 

value 

number 

value 

number 

value 

number 

value 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


313,000 

95,100,000 

869 

86,900 

1,490 

29,800 

— 

— 


7 *, 57 ° 

25,943.200 

40,629 

4,062,900 

2,300 

46,000 

— 

— 


57,877 

11,520,500 

89,640 

8,964,000 

2,822 

56,440 

112 

3 

360 

267,068 

84,620,400 

20,353 

2,035,300 

3.908 

78,160 

— 

— 


128,509 

42,089,460 

12,496 

1,249,600 

3.*68 

63,360 

— 

— 


84,793 

25,152,860 

27,942 

2,794,200 

— 

— 

I,68l 

50 , 

430 

4 i, 3 i 3 

8,060,030 

10,818 

i,o8i,Soo 

— 

— 


— 


28,391 

11,199,30° 

2,035 

203,500 

50 

1,000 


— 


31,142 

14,978,000 

— 

— 

64 

1,280 

— 

— 


41,699 

14,076,180 

13,868 

1,386,800 

60 

1,200 

— 

— 


25,800 

6,890,800 

12,449 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


The important question of compensation now claims attention. The slaught¬ 
er of animals infected or considered as suspect in virtue of sanitary measures, 
the losses caused by the disease in spite of the declaration made in good time, or 
even by the inoculation ordered by the veterinary police, all these involve 
serious losses for the owner. 

For several of the losses due to epidemics, in respect of which no private 
compensation is assigned, and in addition for certain losses due to State measures 
relating to the control of epidemics, compensation is awarded from the public 
budget. 

According to the law compensation is due: 

(1) For animals which have been killed in conformity with a sanitary 
measure or which have died after the issue of the order in consequence of a disease 
which has been the occasion of the order in question; 

(2) For animals which, after due notification of the disease has been given, 
have died in consequence of glanders or of contagious pulmonary disease, provided 
that the conditions were those in which slaughtering has to be prescribed; 

(3) For animals in the case of which it may be supposed that the death is 
due to the inoculation ordered by the sanitary authority; 

(4) For cattle and horses which have died as the result of anthrax or 
symptomatic anthrax or in the case of which it has been possible after death to 
ascertain that they had been attacked by one of these diseases. The amount of 
the indemnity is determined on the basis of the ordinary value of the animal and 
without taking account, except in the case of tuberculosis subject to declaration, 
of the depreciation due to the disease or to the inoculation. 

The compensation is reckoned at three fourths of the ordinary value when 
the animal has been attacked by glanders, to four-fifths of the ordinary value in 
cases of animals are attacked by anthrax, or symptomatic anthrax, by contagious 
pulmonary disease and by tuberculosis: in all other cases the compensation is 
equivalent to the total value, as, for example, where an animal has been attacked 
by foot and mouth disease or has died following on an inoculation. 

In arriving at the amount of compensation, account is taken of the sum 
obtained by the owner from any utilisation of the carcase and of any contractual 
indemnity of private insurance; in respect of the different epidemics, there 
is to be considered the fraction which represents the compensation of the 
ordinary value of the animal. 

No compensation is granted for animals the ownership of which rests with 
the Reich or with the separate States, nor for animals which have been imported 
into the territory of the Reich, contrary to a prohibition, or which have been 
attacked by a contagious disease within a certain period after their importation, 
unless proof is supplied that the infection occurred only after their introduction. 

An application for compensation is of no effect, if the owner of an animal 
attacked by the epidemic, or even the representative of the owner, either 
intentionally or from negligence, has not submitted the declaration of the 
disease in accordance with the sanitary police instructions, or if there is, on 
his part, an infringement of the measures of protection enacted by the same 
authorities. yu fAF <,,, , , , 1 , 
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It is the business of the separate States to make rules as to the method 
of fixing the compensation, as to the body responsible for its payment, etc. 

It should however be remarked that the public authorities are responsible 
for the whole of the compensation payable for animals slaughtered in accord¬ 
ance with sanitary orders, if the animals were not attacked by the disease in 
respect of which the slaughter was ordered; for one half of the compensation 
at least if the animals were attacked by foot and mouth disease and for one 
third if the animals were attacked by a form of tuberculosis which declaration 
is compulsory. 

Subject to these reserves, the provisions in force in the different States 
remain standing. 

With the same reserves and in so far as these provisions are not in con¬ 
tradiction with these mesaures, the States may establish that, pending furher 
regulation, compensation payments will be constituted from the contributions 
paid by the owners of the kinds of animals in question. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE OF SLAUGHTER STOCK. 

Insurance of slaughter stock covers losses arising in the event of the meat 
being declared, according to the report following the compulsory inspection at 
the slaughter house, either entirely unfit for utilisation or fit to be delivered for 
consumption only under certain restrictions. 

Wherever compulsory veterinary inspection of butcher meat has been 
instituted, associations for insurance of slaughter stock were very shortly after 
constituted: these societies reimbursed their members for losses incurred when 
the meat proved wholly or partially unfit for consumption. 

In the formation of associations of this type the lead was taken by farm¬ 
ers, butchers and stock dealers: certain communal and provincial adminis¬ 
trations also instituted a service of slaughter stock insurance. The number of 
killings and the number of declarations of unfitness of the meat for consump¬ 
tion render the insurance of slaughter stock a matter of importance. The 
value of the meat destroyed as unfit for use is very large, and was estimated 
by M. Reinzger in the Manes “ Versicherungslexicon ” in the course of 1926 
as 26 to 30 millions of marks. 

The Law of 13 June xgoo regulated this question for Germany, leaving 
to the separate States the business of establishing the rules for carrying out 
the insurance within certain limits. 

Eom 1 April 1903 every animal the flesh of which is intended for sale 
and for human consumption has to be subjected before and after slaughter to 
examination by experts. Only meat declared wholly utilisable may be ad¬ 
mitted to the open market, while meat declared partially unfit for use may be 
sold only under certain restrictions, and meat unfit for use must be destroyed. 

In 1902, insurance of slaughter stock was operated in Prussia by more 
than 300 undertakings. These had in 1901 insured 1,500,000 cattle, 2,350,000 
pigs, 25,000 sheep and ewes, in all about 3,800,000 head of slaughter stock., 
The majority of the members of these associations were farmers and 

i ' ;4t s! Vs* 
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The sphere of action was very limited; a large number of dealers and of farmers 
supplying live stock to the small towns or even to the rural communes had no. 
opportunity of taking part in the insurance. Nor was it possible for them 
to form local associations, for -want of an adequate membership. Hence the 
large insurance companies considered it a suitable moment to organise a special 
department of insurance at fixed premiums of slaughter stock. 

In 1905 seven large companies instituted this branch of insurance. Includ- 
ing the Hanover stock dealers" association and seven associations of less import¬ 
ance insuring slaughter stock against certain risks (deterioration of quality due 
to trichinosis, to tape worm or to tuberculous affections), there might be cal¬ 
culated, for the insurances undertaken in 1905 by all these societies, an insured 
capital of 312,381,000 marks relating to 1,959,707 head of stock. The premiums 
paid by the insured persons amounted to 2,771,746 marks. 

In 1935 this branch of insurance was operated by seven large insurance 
societies, which have insured in all 3,427,656 animals for a capital of 505,711,000 
marks (1). 

The small local societies are usually organised by meat dealers and by 
butchers as collateral organisations of their corporation. There also exist 
horvever many insurance associations independent of these organisations. Farm¬ 
ers’ organisations for the purpose of insuring slaughter stock have become much 
less frequent in comparison with other associations. This type of insurance is 
however very often included in insurance policies against live stock mortality. 
There are also associations under the joint management of dealers in meat, 
butchers and farmers (2). 

(Tc be continued) F. ArcolEo. 
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Reinhart, Herbert. Der Rohgmmni als Weltwirtschaftsproblem unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Plant agen-Kautschuks. Verlag Konrad Triltsch, Wurzburg* 
IQ37* 

[This study of the economic problem of the world rubber supply attempts to bring 
together in a systematic form the very rich but scattered material concerning rubber, 
and particularly plantation rubber, the production of which has developed enormously 
during the post-war years. 

After a brief historical introduction the material in this study is divided into three 
parts. The first is concerned with production, world consumption, and market prices, 
of rubber. The second part deals with public and private interventional measures 
seeking to improve prices in the producing countries after the pre-war years. 


{1} Statistik des Reichaufsichtsamtes 1935, p. 137., 
{3} Manes, Ve 3 ^<^emngsle 2 ^oA 1930, p. 1937. 
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The author analyses especially the Stevenson Plan and its effect upon prices, pro¬ 
duction, consumption, and upon the measures taken in various countries, and particul¬ 
arly in America, with a view to reducing the use of rubber. 

Finally, after having submitted the plan to a critical examination, the period foll¬ 
owing its termination is considered and the possibilities of future regulation discussed. 
This is an Interesting work which contains moreover a rich bibliography systematically 
arranged]. 

Rommel Curt. Zur Frostschadenversicherung der Kulturen. Bern, Staxnpfli & 
Cie, 1937 - 

[In this work, which studies a problem of great interest not only to those concerned 
with agriculture and Insurance but also to public authorities, the material is divided 
into three parts. 

The first deals with frost, the damage which it causes, giving statistics concerning 
this damage, and also with preventive measures. The second part deals historically 
with the development of compensation for the damage caused by frost. In the third 
are given principles and suggestions for the better organisation of frost insurance]. 
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THE CONSUMPTION OF MEAT * 

Summary: Introduction — Some causes of the increase in meat consumption in the course 
of the XIXth century — Present position of meat consumption in the different parts 
of the world. — Probability of an increase in meat consumption in the near future. 

At the beginning of the XIXth century, the consumption of meat was 
throughout Europe, for the large mass of the population, alike in country 
and town, very small indeed as compared with the present consumption, and 
moreover the greater part of the small quantity consumed was in the form 
of salt, smoked or dried meat. Apart from game, it was usually during two 
or three autumn months only, on the occasion of the great annual slaughtering, 
that fresh meat was eaten and this was equally the case with the richer people. 
In the course of the XIXth century, under the influence of several factors 
depending as much on supply as on demand, these conditions have been radic¬ 
ally altered; there is a constantly increasing consumption of fresh meat and 
in many countries the total consumption of meat per head is being doubled, 
trebled or even quadrupled. 


Some Causes of the Increase in Meat Consumption in the Course of the 
XIXth Century. 

Among the changed conditions affecting the supply of meat there were 
some which may be dated earlier, but their full development belongs to the 
XIXth century, as for example the disappearance of the open held system, 
the consolidation of holdings previously scattered and their enclosure, the 
modification of the former three-field system of cultivation—winter cereals, 
spring sown cereals and fallow—the introduction into the rotation of the 
growing of mangolds and other edible roots and of artificial grasses, and especi¬ 
ally the scientific breeding and feeding of farm animals. 
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The disappearance of the open field system enabled each farmer to introduce 
with advantage, and without let or hindrance, the new system of crop rotation. 
The cultivation of roots and artificial grasses, which do not remove from the soil 
the same elements as do the cereals, did away with the necessity for leaving 
the lands in fallow and increased the area under production very considerably, 
thus rendering practicable an adequate supply of winter feed for an increasing 
number of live stock. The enclosure of the ploughed land, as well as the 
division of the common lands, involved, undoubtedly, for the poorer strata 
of the population, a decided decrease hi the supply of meat, but it represented 
on the other hand a considerable incre&sg in the total quantity produced of 
this class of food-stuffs. " v ■ ' ' 

The result of the scientific breeding anfi. feeding of farm animals which, 
as already stated, became widely adopted oniy^iaKthe XIXth century, was 
seen in a larger gross weight of slaughter stock and in a higher™ percentage 
of net meat per animal, thus in a more rapid securing of a sufficient 
weight, and in consequence quicker sales. In Germany, from 1800 to 1903-05, 
the dead weight increased for steers by about 85 per cent., for heifers and 
young bullocks by about 112, for pigs by 108 and for sheep by 47 per cent (1). 
In France, towards i860, cattle were placed upon the market at the age of 
6 to 8 years, while just before the world war the market age was only 3 to 
5 years; in the same country whereas in 1862 the average net weight of steers, 
calves and pigs was respectively 225, 39 and 88 kg., it rose immediately before 
the war to about 312, 80 and 111 kg. respectively, or a respective increase of 
about 38, 105 and 26 per cent. As a consequence of the increase in dead 
weight the total production of steers, calves, sheep and pigs in France has 
doubled in the course of the last 50 years and that although the number of 
cattle has increased only by one fourth in the course of the same period, that 
of pigs by one third only and the number of sheep has seriously declined (2). 

Among the other factors which have contributed markedly to an increase 
in the production of meat, while making their appearance only towards the 
[■ end of the XIXth century, there should be mentioned the use of chemical 
* fertilisers, with the consequent increased production of forage, the constantly 
n increasing use of artificial feeding stuffs, and the changes which have revoi- 
\ utionised the methods of slaughtering and of distribution of meat with the 
invention of artificial refrigeration and the development of means of transport. 
/These latter changes date from about 1870 when the first consignments of 
/frozen meat reached Europe from the United States, from South America 
hud from Australia, and thereupon opened to the European consumer those 
immense “'meat reservoirs ” where formerly .axs^^i' arid' 

./’slaughtered merely for their fat and their hides. In conclusion, it should be 
added that the gradually more extended knowledge of the nature q.n& manner 
of diffusion of the more dangerous contagious diseases which formerly, and 
often at short intervals, decimated the herds, has contributed essentially to an 
increase in the production of meat. 

Among the numerous factors which have contributed, in the course of 
the XIXth century, to the increase in the demand for meat, some of the more 
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important only will be indicated here: the general rise in real wages, the con¬ 
centration of the population in towns, the recommendations of the nutrition 
physiology, the changes in the age constitution of the population, compulsory milit¬ 
ary service, etc. Life in the towns, especially in the large towns, with its artificial 
conditions of work and existence especially for the poor man—the time spent 
in houses, places of work and of amusement cramped and ill-vent Hated, 
the sedentary work which makes no demand on physical effort, absence from 
home often for the whole day, the always increasing difficulty of obtaining 
foodstuffs in the natural state, etc.—increased the need for a highly stimulat¬ 
ing form of nourishment, possessing great satiety value, and not requiring much 
or any preparation to be appetising, all qualities possessed by meat. It remains 
for a relatively long time in the stomach, it sets up, as do many other stimul¬ 
ants, an almost immediate sense of increase of force and vigour, and for the 
busy workman's wife who has often another occupation and who is not a very 
skilful cook, meat is a dish which can be quickly prepared in savoury fashion, 
with the simplest ingredients, and which if in the form of pork-butchers* 
meat does not demand any preparation. Taking into consideration also that 
the town population has, the whole year, undei its eyes, much more than 
the rural population, all kinds of meats and meat products displayed for sale, 
and that every day it is subjected to the influence of the commercial and 
scientific propaganda in favour of an increasingly carnivorous diet, it is not in 
any way surprising if the consumption of meat has increased parallel with the 
increase in the urban population. 

It is no less certain that the teachings of Liebig, Moleschott, Playfair and 
many other celebrated scientific workers towards the middle of the XIXth cent¬ 
ury, in regard to protein as the only source of muscular force—"the noblest 
of the elements of nutrition ” as Liebig said—led to an increase in meat consump¬ 
tion. It is true that Voit and Pettenkofer demonstrated the falsity of this idea, 
but none the less Voit, on the basis of his metabolism experiments, and of 
enquiries into budgets and consumption of meat in the city oi Munich, judged 
the essential requirements of an adult man weighing 70 kg. and engaged in 
physical work for 9 or 10 hours per day, to be 118 grammes of protein per 
day, of which a proportion must be supplied by a ration of meat of 230 
grammes including bone and fat (3). These requirements were adopted as rules 
in the physiology of nutrition and up to the time of the world rvar were often 
considered as minimum requirements. 

Undoubtedly the compulsory military service introduced in the course 
of the XIXth century was the cause of an immense increase in the consumption 
of meat in general, by habituating one group after another of young conscripts, 
for the majority of whom meat had been a rare luxury, to consume each day 
a ration of meat the size of which was determined in respect of the exagger¬ 
ated nutritive value ascribed to flesh food by Liebig and Voit. From the 
middle of the XIXth century up to the time of the world war the conscripts 
of the greater number of the European countries received a peace ration of 
about 200 to 300 grammes of meat per day and a war ration of 400 to 500 
grammes (4). The recent increase of the meat consumption in a number of 
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countries is also, no doubt, partly due to the world war, during which not only 
many classes of conscripts of 20 years of age, but also some large proportion 
of the remainder of the adult male population in the belligerent countries became 
accustomed to a large consumption of meat. 

Finally, the consumption of meat has been, undoubtedly, increasingly 
affected by the general diminution in the number of births and of deaths 
which has been noticeable during the last decades in the countries inhabited 
by the white race, thus increasing the proportion of adults, the larger consumers 
of meat. The decline in the number of births has naturally also increased the 
income at the disposal of each member of the family for the purchase of the 
more costly foods, such as meat; this appears very clearly from several recent 
enquiries into family budgets. For example; according to the German enquiry 
of 1927-28 the expenses for meat and meat products amounted yearly, in the 
workers" families with 4 or more children to 63.70 marks per unit of consump¬ 
tion, while the similar expense in families having one child only was 118.09 marks 
and m childless families 150.40 marks. 

Present Position of Meat Consumption in the Different Parts of the World. 

heaving the question of the causes of increased consumption of meat in 
the XIXth century we may pass on to our own times to give a rapid survey 
of meat consumption among certain of the peoples of the world. With this 
object there are shown in Table I the data on the consumption of meat per 
head in a certain number of European and extra-European countries, calculated 
on the basis of the statistics of exportation, importation and production, while 
in Table II are reproduced data on the consumption of meat and the expend¬ 
iture on meat in the families of urban workers, the data being drawn, for the 
most part, from the family budgets enquiries undertaken in the course of the 
last ten years (5). For the reader who is interested, this latter table also contains 
data on the consumption of other important animal foods containing protein, 
sueh as fish, milk, cheese and eggs. As a general critical observation in regard 
to the data contained in these tables, it should be added that for various reasons, 
some of which are mentioned in the note below, a limited value only shquld 
foe attached to them for the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat ifo 
the different countries, and that comparisons between countries should be made 
only with considerable reserves (*). 


(*) As regards the figures in Table I, it should be noted that they refer only to beef, veal, mutton 
mid pork, and consequently exclude other types of meat, such as horse flesh, poultry, rabbits and 
py'i.'game. In many cases, if these latter kinds of meat had been included in the total figures, much 
larger figures would have been reached; for Belgium, for example, it is calculated that the consump- 
lion of poultry and rabbits alone amount to 20 kg. per annum and per head (6). It should in addition 
be noted that while the net figure respectively of exports and imports of meat is relatively easy to 
establish, with sufficient precision, it is impossible to do the same for that part of the national pro¬ 
duction which lies outside the public slaughterhouses or the official inspection of meat, since it has 
been rarely possible to make any but a very rough calculation of the number of private slaughter^ 
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In passing in our review from the peoples that are large consumers of meat 
to those who consume little, there will be found—as may be easily explained— 
at the head of the first group primitive tribes living in the most northern 
regions of Asia, Europe and America, as well as the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego and Patagonia—by now, however, almost extirpated—although the 
majority of these races are not so exclusively carnivorous as is generally 
believed. Very carnivorous races are found also in other parts of the world; 
for example, the Kirghiz in Central Asia who according to the investigations 
of the physiologist Kuczynski, consume every day—unless they are living in 
great poverty—one kg. of meat at least, but more often from 2 to 2 y 2 kg. 
besides some litres of koumis, without mentioning the much larger quantities 
of these two foods which they succeed in consuming at the time of cele¬ 
brations of any kind (8). A consumption of meat not much lower will be found 
also among a certain number of Hamite tribes, pure or mixed with negro 
blood, who are engaged in live stock farming in the steppe" regions of North- 
East Africa. Among these special mention should be made of the Masai, 
much discussed during recent years in the literature on the physiology of 
alimentation. The essential components of their food are raw meat, blood 
and milk. According to the investigations of Orr and Gilks, the young men 
of the " moran ” or warrior class, consume every day at least over a kg. of 
meat (1.135 gm.), 2 litres of milk and a certain quantity of blood (9). 


mgs and of the average dead weight of the animals thus killed. Another point which renders more 
difficult international comparisons is that in certain countries the edible meat offals are included in 
the figure of meat consumed, while In other countries they axe not so included. 

As regards the data of Table II, it should be noted that the enquiries from -which they are drawn 
have often been confined to one or more large towns, where the consumption of meat, as a rule, is 
larger than in towns of less importance. The majority of the enquiries moreover reflect only the 
consumption habits of the more well-to-do classes of the working population of the towns. This limit¬ 
ation is mainly due to the difficulty of finding among the poorer classes the stabilised methods of 
housekeeping, the initiative and perseverance necessary to keep household books with care and accuracy 
over a long period. In many cases the representative character of the figures is affected by the fact 
that they refer only to a relatively small number of families or that the enquiry lasted over a 
relatively short period only, thereby bringing the data on meat consumption, as well as those relating to 
some other products, under seasonal influences. It is also evident that the consumption habits, especially 
in our own times, have undergone fairly considerable variations in the course of a period of ten years, 
and consequently it is by no means certain that the figures of the table, in so fax as they are drawn 
from enquiries dating further back than the middle of the period 1920-1930, give an exact idea of the 
consumption in 1937. In conclusion it may be noted that among the factors which render difficult 
a comparison between countries is the difference in the scales that have been utilised for the calcul¬ 
ation of the consumption units. However, apart from the so-called new German scale (utilised in 
the German enquiry of 1927-28) and the so-called old German scale (used in Czechoslovakia in 1929-30), 
the various scales do not appear to give results so different as to make quite impossible an inter¬ 
national comparison. As regards the figures relating to the quantities consumed in Germany and iu 
Czechoslovakia, it should be noted that the German figures are probably somewhat lower ^ 

per cent.) and the Czech figures somewhat higher (20 per cent.) than they would have been if 
culated according to the other more generally utilised scales (7)^ “ , A J | 
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Tab. I. — Estimated Annual Consumption of Meat in Various Countries (.1) 

(Kilogrammes per head of population) 



Total meat ( s ) 

Beef and veal 

Mutton j 

uid lamb 

Pork, bacon and lard 


‘1925-29 

1930-34 

1935-29 

1930-34 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1025-29 

1930-34 

Argentina ( 3 ) . - . . 

126.8 

120,8 

II4.0 

108.4 

7*3 

6.8 

5*5 

5 * 6 

New Zealand (•')•■• 

106,8 

103,8 

( 5 ) 60.4 

( 5 ) 53-3 

35-9 

41.8 

10 *5 

8.7 

Australia (4) .... 

1.07,2 


69.0 

46.2 

30.0 

37*3 

8,2 

8.0 

Canada .. 

69.1 

65-4 

30-9 

27*5 

2.8 

3*2 

35*4 

34*7 

United Kingdom . . 

62.4 

63-7 

( 6 ) 3 i -5 

( 6 ) 29-1 

( 6 ) 12-3 

(°) 13-9 

18.6 

20.7 

Denmark ...... 

47.O 

62.4 

21.9 

26.4 

— 

— 

25.1 

36.0 

United States .... 

62.3 

61.9 

24.2 

23*4 

2.5 

3 *t 

35-6 

' 35*4 

Bsthonia ( 7 ). 

58.4 

53*4 

14.6 

19.2 

7 *° 

5*4 

36.8 

28.8 

Germany ..... 

49-9 

5 1 * 1 

17.2 

l6.2 

0.8 

0.6 

31*9 

34-3 

Switzerland. 

( 3 ) 44-2 

47-3 

( 8 ) 25.5 

2 5*5 

( 3 ) 0.7 

0.6 

( 8 ) 18.0 

21.1 

Netherlands. 

42.5 

45*6 

20,0 

17.9 

°-4 

0.5 

( 9 ) 22.1 

( 9 ) 27.2 

France ( IO ). 

4 1 -7 

43-5 

21.2 

22.7 

3-2 

3 *i 

I 7-3 

17.7 

Belgium. 

36.2 

39-2 

19.3 

18.1 

0.6 

0.6 

• 16.3 

20.5 

Sweden. 

( X1 ) 3 S .7 

(**) 3 6.i 

( IX ) 19*0 

( l2 ) 14.0 

(”) °*7 

( IS ) i-t 

( rI ) 19,0 

( I2 ) 21,0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

34 * 2 i 

33-3 

* 3*3 

12.5 

( I3 ) 3-4 

( I3 ) 3*3 

I 7*5 

17*5 

Norway. 

3!.° 

33 f 

14.4 

14.7 

5-5 

5*4 

11.1 

13.0 

Finland. 

28.3 

26.7 

14.5 

13*3 

1.8 

i *3 

12.0 

X 2 .I 

Russia (*4) . . . . . 

23*2 

— 

9.9 

—. 

4*7 

— 

8,6 

1 

Roumania. 

— 

22.0 

—, 

7*5 

— 

3*5 

-— 

II.O 

Poland.. 

18.0 

18.7 

6V 

7*3 

0.3 

0.2 

10.8 

II .2 

Italy. 

19.8 

16.1 

11.8 

9.8 

1.6 

i *3 

6.4 

5*0 


(i) Except for France, Bsthonia, Russia and Argentina all figures are taken from I,eague of 
Nations: I,a probldme de l 5 alimentation, Vol. IV. Statistique de la production, de la consonxmation 
et des prut: Documentation preparee par i’Xnstitut International d’Agriculture. K evised edition to be 
published later. — (2) Excluding poultry and game, goat’s and horse flesh. — (3) The figures which 
refer to the periods 1926-30 and 1931-34, are calculated on the .basis of data published in Foreign Crops 
and 'Mmhets (Washington), Vol. 30, June id, No. 23, p. 655. — (4) Averages for the agricultural years 
1924-25 to 192S-29 and 1929-30 to 1933-34. — (5), Veal not included, the wide variations in the weight 
of carcasses under this heading making impossible any accurate estimate. — (6) Averages based 011 
annual figures referring not, as in the case of pork, to calendar years but to the twelve months 
periods June-May. — (7) Figures (averages for the agricultural years 1924-25 to 1928-29 and 1929-30 to 
on the basis of data taken from XIII Annnairc de la Statistique agricole 1934. 

X935, p. 39. — (8) Averages for the three years 1926, 1928 and 1929. — (9) No allowance 
for variations in the export of lard. — (10) Figures taken from the article The World Situa¬ 
tion in Cattle and Beef. Foreign Crops and Markets (Wash,), Vol. 21, No: 3, 1930, p. 83 and Vol. 30, 
No. 23, 1930, p. 656. —- (11) 1924-28. — (12) 1932-33. — (13) Included under this heading are! also 
horse and goat’s flesh. — (14) The figures, which refer to the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 are calculated 
on the basis of .data published in Cattle and Beer Survey. A Summary of Production and 
Trade in British Empire and Foreign Countries. Prepared by the Intelligence Branch of the 
Imperial Economic Committee. Eondon 1934, p. 139. 
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Among the peoples of western civilisation, the largest consumption of 
meat is found in the countries where the population is originally from Europe: 
Argentina, New Zealand and Australia, i. e. countries with a superabundance 
of live vstock and a comparatively small population. From Table I it appears 
that the meat consumption, per head and per annum, was in Argentina 121 kg., 
in New Zealand 104 kg. and in Australia 92 kg. It appears also that, for meat 
consumption as shown by the enquiries into family budgets reproduced on 
Table II, there stands first in this respect the workman of the Argentine capital 
(91 kg. per annum and per unit of consumption). There can be little doubt 
that if budget enquiries were available quite as high a consumption could be 
noted among the urban workers of Australia and New Zealand. 

A smaller consumption figure but still a high one is to be found in Eu¬ 
rope. For the majority of the European countries shown on Table I, the 
average consumption, per head and per annum, was from 30 to 60 kg.; in 
Denmark and in England it exceeded 60 kg. and fell in Russia, Romania, 
Poland and Italy respectively to 23, 22, 19 and 16 kg. In other words, the 
figures of the table prove w r hat might have been expected taking into account 
differences in climate, distribution of population according to occupations, 
standard of living, etc., viz ., that in the northern and central parts of Europe 
the consumption is relatively high, while it is low in the East and in the 
South. 

Confirmation of this generalisation, with some exceptions, is found in the 
data shown on Table II - relating to the consumption calculated by unit of 
consumption, but it is evident that whereas in one case it is a question of 
data on the average consumption of all the population, and in the other case 
it is one of the consumption of a relatively restricted stratum of population, 
workers in towns, an absolute agreement as to the order on the list of the 
different countries cannot be expected. It will be noted that for the majority 
of the budget enquiries consumption per unit of consumption and per annum 
is about 40 to 50 kg. The highest consumption figure was reached by the 
working families of Vienna (84.7 kg.) and of Copenhagen (73.6 kg.), the lowest 
figure for the workers' families of Southern Italy and Sardinia (Lecce, Palermo, 
and Cagliari) which are respectively 5.6, 10.9 and 13 kg. 

An equivalent consumption of meat, and often even less in quantity than 
that of the Italian towns referred to, is to be noted, with a few exceptions 
—among which should be named those tribes of North-East Africa and Central 
Asia mentioned above—-as occurring with all the nations and all races inhab¬ 
iting the immense steppe and desert territories extending from the North of 
Africa across Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, etc., as far as Mongolia. 
This scanty consumption will be found as much in the towns as among the 
dwellers in the open country whether farmers or nomads. The budget enquiry 
undertaken in X930 among the Arab and Jewish population of Palestine, for 
example, supplies proofs in respect of the very small quantities of meat con¬ 
sumed in the parts of the world indicated above. Thus among Jewish workmen, 
coming originally from the Orient, living in towns (see Table II), the consump¬ 
tion of meat was 11 to 12 kg. per annum and per unit of con^hmptioh# 
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II, — Consumption of and Expenditure on Meat and Other Animal Protein 


COUNTRY 


localities 


enmaxk 


inland_ 

reat Britain 


Germany . 

letkerlands ... 

lelgium. 

kustria (*7) .... 
Czechoslovakia . 


^sthonia , 
Poland . 

Bulgaria 
Italy . -. 


United States . 

Mesico ,. ■. 

Argentina (® 9 ).. 
Palestine, ..... 


Japan.- 

, ,; i ptencli i :■ '£ndo» 
v^'^Cfeina 1 ....... 


Towns . 

Towns and industrial cen¬ 
tres ... 

Copenhagen.. 

Provincial towns. 

Towns and industrial cen¬ 
tres . 

Port of Liverpool . 

Cardiff ... 

Reading... 

Large towns... 

Amsterdam . 

Industrial centres . 

Vienna ... 

Prague and other indus¬ 
trial centres. 

Tallinn .. 

2 towns, industrial cen¬ 
tre . 

Towns . 

Bolzano. 

Milano . 

Salerno... 

Lecce ... 

Cagliari___ 

Sassari . 

Detroit. 

Mexico City .. 

Buenos Aires .. 

Towns: 

Ashkenazic J ews (3°).. 
Sephardic J ews (3 1 ) ... 

Yemenite Jews. 

i Other oriental Jews.. 

| Peking.. 

i Shanghai . 

'j xo industrial centres ... 
j Bombay.. 


Hanoi ... 
Rangoon 


Date 

of 

enquiry 

Number 

of 

families 

included 

Average 

number 

of 

members 

per 

family 

Average Average 

n “ mber annual total 

of con- 

sumption cxpctKUlurc 
units in national 

per currency 

family per family 

Pood 
expend¬ 
iture as 
% as total 
expend¬ 
iture 

1927-28 

135 

4.46 

I 

3.36 Rr. 4,208 

42.9 

1933 

6lo 

4.1 X 

3.38 Kr. 3,659 

34*7 

1931 

149 

3-59 

2.97 Kr, 4,499 

35*2 

1931 

236 

3-89 

3.12 Kir. 3,496 

33*3 

1927-28 

581 

4*57 

3.45 M. 25,266 

48.1 

1929-31 

332 

— 

( 8 ) 2.91 £ 121-6-8 

( 9 > 47-9 

1928 

56 

6.8 

4-55 ~ 

(“) 56.9 

1928 

57 

6.5 

4*35 — 

n 56-5 

1927-28 

896 

4.2 

— M. 3,325 

43-8 

* 934-35 

75 

4.04 

(* 4 ) PI. 1,895 

34*7 

1928-29 

809 

4-4 

3.21 Fr. 20,067 

( is ) 58.2 

1931 

73 

3*32 

Sch. 4,499 

44.9 

1929-30 

262 

3*93 

2.62 Kr. 16,700 

56.0 

1925 

230 

4.1 

2.91 ( 22 )M. 114,410 

58 . 5 , 

1929 

s 4 ; 

4.99 

3-87 zi. 3,467 

56.2 

1927-28 

93 

4.2 

3.02 Lev. 42,407 

49.2 

1929 | 

43 

5-9 

4.91 — 

— 

1929 

52 

4*9 

4.06 —• 


1929 

134 

6.1 

4.92 — 

— 

1929 

36 

6.4 

5*39 —* 

— 

1933 

11 

6.0 

4,88 — 

’ — 

1929 

82 

5*9 

4.60 -— 

— 

1929 

100 

4*5 

3.27 $ 1,720 

32.3 

1934 

275 

*—- 

4.10 $ 1,142 

56,4 

1933 


5 

3,2 —* 

1 1 ", 

1930 

25 

5.04 

3.89 — 

' []!• 

1930 

18 

5*88 

4-57 — 


1930 

15 

4.86 

3.69 — 


1930 

16 

5*25 

4.03 — 


1926-27 

48 

4.58 

3-38 $ 203 

71.2 

1927-28 

230 

4.76 

3.78 $ 39 ° 

57*2 

1933-34 

1,083 

4*20 

3.12 Yen 947 

\ 33*7 

1921-22 

2 >473 

4*2 

3.4 Rs 574 - 13-0 

. i,"' '', 66 . 9 ; , 

1923 

( 3 6 ) 20 

. 1 —- 

— Piast. . 120 

( 37 ) 75*8 

1926-27 

(38) 992 

;■ ■ 3.71 

3.01 Rs 686-3-0 

52.8 


—r {23) In addition 9.9 kilogrammes other forms of milk. — (34.) Expenditure on meat and ''{£5)' '$& luddltfob. 5.8 litres^ 

9.6 kilogrammes condensed and evaporated milk and 3,3 kilogrammes buttermilk. ■-* (29) Figures refer tothe consumption in^ 
and used for the construction of index-numbers. (30) Jews chiefly from Central and Eastern Europe. — (31) i^editerrah^th! 
at home. — (34) In addition about 1 kilogramme of fowl’s and duck’sblood. — (35) In additiona small fraction of a can of! 
to have been spent. — (37) Alcoholic drinks not included. — (38) Burmese families only. / ^ h 
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Foodstuffs in Urban Workers' Families according to Recent Family Budget Investigations. 


u 

Expend¬ 

iture 

on animal 
foodstuffs 
as % 
of total 
food 
expend¬ 
iture 

Expend¬ 
iture 
on meat 

pc 0/ 

ab /0 

of total 
food 
expend¬ 
iture 

Expend¬ 
iture 
on fish 

1 

Annual consumption per consumption unit 

as % 
of total 
food 
expend¬ 
iture 

Meat 

Fish 

Whole * 

milk 

Cheese 

Eggs | 

j 





kg 

kg 

lit 

kg 

number j 


56.7 

18.7 

6.9 

40.7 

46.7 

( 2 ) 152-5 

8.1 

137 


52-8 

18.3 

3-0 

47.8 

17.1 

( 3 ) 233-8 

6.1 

226 


48.3 

22.9 

2.8 

( 4 ) 73.6 

— 

(5) 89.8 

5*4 

216 


50.3 

21.8 

2,2 

(4) 60.1 

—* 

( 6 ) 103.3 

5*o 

164 


54-1 

13-9 

2.8 

* 33*4 

1 

15*4 ( 7 ) 297*9 

1.1 

59 


51*7 

( io ) 28.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


40 8 

p) 8.5 

53*4 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

45-3 P) 6.1 

97-5 

—. 



52,2 

23 7 

I 4 

46.S 

6.6 

(■3) 148.1 

4.8 

152 


44*5 

14.2 

2.2 

(M) 

p) 

P) 

( X 4) 

p) 


57-6 

22.5 

i-7 

49-7 

9*2 

P> I42.7 

55 

199 


50.1 

( l8 ) 23-8 

1.1 

84.9 

4.1 (*9) 189.I 

3.8 

260 


50.4 

( 2 °) 21.8 

0.5 

P> 43-3 

— 

192.5 

_ 

170 


45.6 

4 i8 * 7: 

| 7-2 

46.9 

50.0 

(—3) X84 9 

0.1 

8 


49.0 

j 

p) 24.7 

j 

46.6 

4.6 

P) 77-7 

1.8 

57 


36.0 

15-8 

1.6P 6 ) 34*7 

4.0 

( 2 7) 26.7 

6.4 

72 


— 

— 

— 

29.7 

1*4 

208.2 

1 3*3' 

134 


— 

— 

— 

42.9 

4.0 

99.5 

7*3 

235 


— 

— 

— 

10.9 

12.8 

23.0 

; I, 3*3 

121 


— 

— 

— 

5-6 

10.2 

13.8 

3*7i 

5i 


— 

-- 

— 

13,0 

11.1 

^3*4 

! 7*3 

34 


— 

- j 

— 

22.1 

13-3 

63.7 

8.4; 

128 


53*4 

20.6 

1*7 

53*2 

4.6,( 28 ) 92.3 

2.2 

295 


37*9 

14.7 

0.6 

48.2 

0.9 

122.9 

1*7! 

99 

! 

38.8 

21.3! 

1-7 

91-3 

11.4 

228.1 

1.8 

172 


—. 



2I.7 

p) 8.8 

64.4 

3*9 

329 


— 

- ; 

— 

11.2 

P) 5.0 

37*2 

3*3 

219; 


— 

— 

— 

12.1 

P) 3-2 

41.8 

3*3 

219] 


— 

-- 

— 

10.8 

P) 4-6 

32.2 

3*7 

219 

* 

(33) 3*2 

(33) 3-1 

(33) 0.0 

(33) 2.3 

(33) 0.3 

(33) 0.0 

(33) 0.0 

(33) 0.5 


13.1 

6.9 

4*4 

( 34 ) 5-9 

7.6 

(35) o.O 

0.0 

27 


14.4 

2.8 

9.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


I4.9 

5-0 

4.6 

4*9 

— 

5.81 

0.0 

0.0 


19-2 

ir.o 

6.8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

: 

37*4 

13.2 

22.9 

17.9 

31.9 

0.0 

0.0 

4 


NOTES 


(1) General remarks: The sign — signi¬ 
fies that no data are available. — Figures 
on expenditure and consumption, given 
in some investigations for a shorter period 
than a year, a week a month, etc., have 
in the table been calculated on an annual 
basis. — In the expenditure on animal 
foodstuffs there is as a rule also in¬ 
cluded expenditure on fats of vegetable 
origin. — When not otherwise stated, food 
expenditure includes expenditure on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, spices and drinks. — In 
all cases where the quantities of milk and 
eggs are given in kilogrammes, they have 
in the table been converted into litres 
and numbers respectively by dividing the 
quantity of milk by 1,031 (the weight of 
1 litre being about 1,031 gr.), and mul¬ 
tiplying the quantity of eggs by 17.5 (the 
weight of 1 kg, of eggs being taken as equal 
to about 17.3" eggs). *— (2) In addition 31.3 
litres skimmed milk and 11.3 litres other 
forms of milk. — (3) In addition 7.8 litres 
skimmed milk — (4) As quantities for all 
the various kinds of meat are not to be 
found in the source, the figures for the 
total meat consumption are in part estim¬ 
ations made „ from data on expenditure 
and the price information given in the 
retail price statistics for similar products 
as those for which no quantity figures 
have been available. — (5) In addition 
1,9 litre skimmed milk and 8.9 litres other 
forms of milk. — (6) In addition ix.x litres 
skimmed milk and 23.6 litres other forms 
of milk. — (7) In addition 20.9 litres skim¬ 
med milk. — (8) Median number of equi¬ 
valent adults. — (9) Expenditure on alcoh¬ 
olic drinks not included. — (10) Meat and 
fish. — (n) Expenditure on beer and other 
alcoholic drinks not included. — (12) Fish 
and game. — (13) In addition 1.7 litre 
other forms of milk. —- (14) Data not yet 
published. — (15) Refers to the food ex¬ 
penditure in the 116 families in which also 
the expenditure on items other than food 
was investigated. — (16) In addition 7*3 
kilogrammes buttermilk. — (17) Figures 
on annual consumption refer to 32 families 
only. — (18) Expenditure on bacon not 
included, — (19) In addition 2.1 litres 
other forms of milk. — {20) Expenditure 
on bacon included (bacon not included 
under meat in the source). — (21) Ex¬ 
cluding offals for which quantities are 
not given. — (22) The figures refer to the 
176 families in which also the expenditure 
on items other than food was inves' ’ 


other forms of milk. — (26) In addition 3.1 fowls. — (27) In addition 5.2 kilogrammes other forms of milk, 
a family of five members (3.2 consumption units) considered, according to the results of the budget inves 
Jews of Spanish origin. — (32) Including some small quantity of tinned meat. — (33) Refers only to families 
milk powder. — (36) Unmarried workers with an average monthly income of 10 piastres, th^ whole of " 
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with the two nomad . Arab tribes forming the object of the enquiry, the one 
wealthy and the other poor, the consumption reached only iS and 9 grammes 
per day respectively, or 10 and 3 kg. per year. Although for the majority 
of the nomad or semi-nomad . peoples here under discussion, wealth consists, 
for the greater part, of cattle, sheep, goats, camels and horses, meat is 
merely a quite occasional form of nourishment, and their manner of living is 
markedly vegetarian, the principal foodstuffs being cereals and other vegetable 
products, and in the second place milk and milk products. In the two Arab 
tribes quoted, whose manner of living may be considered as typical for 
the other nomad and semi-nomad peoples of North Africa and of the Near 
East, cereals alone supplied in the rich tribe about 60 per cent, and in the 
poor tribe about 80 per cent, of the calories, while the foodstuffs of animal 
origin supplied only 14.6 and 12.3 grammes of the total protein which actu¬ 
ally amounted to 101 and 107 grammes. 

A meat consumption similar to that of the Near East is to be found in 
the south of the North American continent—in Mexico (*) and in the small 
republics of Central America—and in South America among the numerous 
descendants, pure or mixed, of the former civilisations of the high tablelands 
of the Andes—in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile—among the majority of 
the negro populations of Africa, whether Bantu or Sudanese (10), etc. Again 
in the southern and south eastern parts of the Asiatic continent, the area 
inhabited by almost one half of the human race, it is found that the place of 
meat in the diet is, if possible, even less, and that for hundreds of millions 
of people it is of no importance whatever. 

In India some importance attaches to meat among . certain tribes quite 
in the north of the peninsula, but going southwards meat tends to disappear, 
as well as other foods of animal origin, and the nourishment of the people 
becomes entirely vegetarian (11). As shown in Table II, in 1921-22 even in a 
large town like Bombay the consumption of meat, for workers" families, did 
not exceed 5 kg, per annum and per unit of consumption. In Siam, an enquiry 
into family budgets made in 1930-31 among the agricultural population, showed 
that meat was eaten only once or twice a month (12), and in Burmah it is 
generally understood that the cultivator cannot pay for the luxury of eating 
meat more than once a week (13), although from Table II it appears that 
the position is better for the more highly paid classes of workers in Rangoon 
who are able to allow themselves a meat consumption of about 18 kg. per 
annum and per unit of consumption, a remarkably high quantity for a worker 
in the Far East. 

The unimportance of meat as a food among the native population of 
Netherlands India will be seen from the fact that according to estimates made 
some years ago by the Central Office of Statistics at Batavia, the consumption, 

(*) A consumption of meat such assliownthy the budgetenquiry of I934 tp esrist aiiiong the 
workers in the city of Mexico—48 kg. |>er a tmt im. and per unit of consumption—is in no way 
‘ iu** crr#>»+ mass of workers and of cultivators in Mexico. 
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per day and per head of native population, of beef (the chief kind of meat 
consumed, pork not being eaten for religious reasons) was scarcely 5 grammes, 
or less than 2 kg. per year (14). In China the situation is similar. In Pekin 
for example, as shown in Table II, the consumption of meat, according to 
a budget enquiry of 1926-27, among workers’ families hardly amounted to 
2.3 kg. per unit of consumption and per annum, while among the workers 
of Shanghai with their higher level of wages, a somewhat higher figure was 
shown by the budget enquiry of 1927-28, but still very small, viz., 6 kg. per 
unit of consumption and per annum. 

In Japan the calculations of Toda showed that in the course of the period 
1917-24 only 6 grammes of meat were consumed per head and per day, or 
2.2 kg. per annum. A little later, in 1925, Grey estimates the consumption 
of meat at about the same figure per unit of consumption, viz., 7 grammes 
per day or 2.6 kg. per annum (15)- The unimportance of meat in the diet of an 
urban worker in Japan appears from the fact that, according to a budget 
enquiry made in 1933-34, meat represented only 2.8 per cent, or 0.7 yen , of 
the yearly expenditure for nourishment. The enquiry supplies no data in 
regard to the quantitative consumption. 

As an animal protein yielding food, fish with other water organisms is much 
more important than meat in the greater number of the countries just discussed 
in the south and south east of Asia, while milk and milk products—except 
among the peoples of the extreme north of India already mentioned above- 
have only a very small importance or none at all. On the other hand the 
consumption of milk, especially condensed milk, shows a steady increase in 
recent years in many of the towns of the Far East. Speaking generally, in 
the Far East animal protein constitutes only a very small proportion of the total 
of protein consumed. Thus a budget enquiry, made in 1932 and 1934 among 
the farming families of Central Java, shows that animal protein formed only 
from 2 to 10 per cent.—in many families not even 1 [per cent—of the total pro¬ 
tein (16); and from the two budget enquiries made in Pekin and Shangha ireferred 
to previously, it appears that among the workers’ families taken into consider¬ 
ation in the enquiry, out of the total of protein consumed 1.7 and 6.2 percent, 
respectively represent the protein of animal origin. It might also be added 
that a budget enquiry relating to more than a thousand farm households in 
Central China shows that one per cent, only of the total energy is derived 
from animal sources (17); in Japan, according to the study made by Toda, four 
per cent, only of the total supply of energy from the population come from 
food products of animal origin, viz. fish 2.9 per cent, meat and eggs 0.3 each 
and milk and milk products 0.1 per cent (18). 

heaving the question of the total consumption of meat in the different 
parts of the world a few observations may be made on the place occupied at 
the present time by the different kinds of meat in the dietary system of the 
various peoples. In the countries of Western civilisation, whether in Europe 
or elsewhere, as appears from Table I, beef and veal represent in general 40 
to 50 per cent, of the total consumption. In Germany and in Romania the J 
proportion is much lower, or about 30 per cent., while in Italy it is higher, s 
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marf""eNethlriands Poland, Sweden, the United States, where from I<W> 
mal J , £ -nork in all the meat consumed were roughly ho 

tC I93 l 4 ea'i P< In“ ermany in the course of the same period, pork represented 
twoThS of the total consumption. It has little importance in Argentina 
per cent, approximately), in Australia (about 9 per cent.) and m New Z 
land (about S^er cent.). From the figures of the table it appears that m 1 1 
dietaries of the countries affected by Western civilisation, mutton occupies 
fn important place only in Australia and in New Zealand (where from 1930 
to IQ 34 about 40 per cent, of the total consumption was mutton), and among 
European countries in Great Britain, Norway and Romania, where during us 
same period the respective figures were 21.8 16.3 and .6.0 per cenfi In tlm 

other countries, as will be seen, the consumption of mutton at a maximum do^ 
not exceed 10 per cent, and in many cases only represents 1 to 2 per cent. 
There i<* however, little doubt that in certain countries of Southern Euiope, 
such as Portugal, Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, for which no 
statistics of meat consumption per capita are available, but where the con¬ 
ditions are particularly favourable to sheep raising on a large scale, the con¬ 
sumption of mutton (and of goat's flesh) is relatively important, and it should 
be observed also that the low figures for consumption of mutton m Italy 

(1 a kg per head and per annum, in 1930-34) are not all representative of 
the importance of this form of meat in the dietary in Southern Italy and 
in Sardinia. According to the enquiries relating to food consumption among 
the workers of Recce, Salerno and Sassari 'whence are obtained the figures of 
Table II, mutton accounted respectively for 20, 30 and 50 per cent, of the 


total of meat consumed. . . „ , , t 

If a rapid survey be taken of the other civilised peoples of the. world 

and of the primitive races, habits of consumption will be noted which, in 
virtue of r elig ious practices and of customs, differ essentially from Western 
habits in regard to the kind of meat consumed. The 240 millions of Moslems 
kifi 'the' world, who inhabit especially the north of Africa, the South-west of 
Asia, Tndla and the East Indian Archipelago, do not eat pork, since they 
regard the pig, as do the orthodox Jews, as an unclean animal. The nomad 
and semi-riomad Moslems inhabiting these parts of the world, consume mutton 
lan^ goat's flesh, and it is only among the farmifig; populations established 
:;;;, : (:ipTndia:ahd in the: Archipelago that beef is principally consumed. For the 
more than 240 millions of Hindus in India the pig is also taboo and so are 
cattle, which are the object of religious veneration. Although there is a 
larger number of head of cattle in India than in any other country the 
estimate is about 160 millions—-cattle are never killed for food, and they 
are employed only as draught animals and as milk yielders, so that they are 
allowed to live on such food as is available till the time of the natural death. 
With the Hindus, the meat eaten is mainly mutton dr goat’s flesh. Although 
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a Buddhist is forbidden to kill, this commandment is observed with varying 
degrees of strictness among the different nations and sects belonging to 
this religion, and in addition, the majority of Buddhists may eat meat of ani¬ 
mals killed by other persons. This explains the fact than among the 300 
millions of the followers of Buddha in China, Korea, Japan, Tibet, in Mongolia, 
in Indochina—the principal areas of expansion of this religion—all the kinds 
of meat already mentioned are eaten, although in very small quantities as 
shown above. Among the three principal kinds of meat, that most largely 
eaten in Japan and Burma seems to be beef, while in Southern China, Siam 
and Indo-China it is pork, and in Northern China, Tibet and Mongolia mutton. 
In conclusion among these few examples of the influence exercised by religion 
and custom, over the character of the food consumption, it may be mentioned 
that with the Sudanese and the Bantus, who together occupy most of the 
southern two thirds of the African continent, the modest ration of meat usually 
consists of poultry or venison. With the Bantu people, even when there are great 
numbers of herds, cattle are never killed expressly for food, as they are regarded 
in the light of personal friends which one would shrink from killing or that 
are killed only as sacrifices on the occasion of births, marriages or deaths, 
and only on those occasions is beef eaten. The same ceremonial does not 
surround the slaughter of sheep and goats with the Bantu tribes, but as a rule 
they are not killed for ordinary household use, but are preferably kept as a 
sign of wealth or utilised for making presents to chiefs or to special friends (19). 

Probability of an Increase in Meat Consumption in the Near Future. 

From the survey just made it would appear that at the present time meat 
is to be considered, for at least three fourths of the population of the world, 
as an occasional factor only in the diet, and that, with a few rare and insigni¬ 
ficant exceptions, meat is an important food only for some 200 to 300 million 
people in Europe as well as for the overseas countries peopled by emigrants 
from Europe. The question is now to be asked, whether an increase in the 
total consumption of meat in the world is to be anticipated in the near future 
and what is the probability that the production of meat will be adequate to this 
possible increase. 

That an increase in and even a considerable addition to this production 
is likely, seems beyond doubt. It is certain, to mention only some of the 
more important factors tending to promote the production of meat, that there 
are to be expected in the future further important advances in the sphere 
of scientific breeding and feeding of domestic animals, in the control of the 
different diseases of these animals and especially in the science of plant selection 
and in other sciences connected with cultivation, advances which will render 
it practicable, even more than it has so far been, to transform crop products 
into meat and other foodstuffs of animal origin. 

It is highly probable also that in a near future, provided at least that 
the general conditions of purchasing power among the masses do not becohste 
worse, a total increase in the demand for meat among the Western populations 
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will have to be counted on, even if the consumption of the more well-to-do 
classes has already reached saturation point and will not continue to rise but 
may possibly fall. All the factors, which in the course of the XXXth century 
effected so large an increase in meat consumption, remain active. Every 
day the proportion of the urban and industrial section of the population, the 
chief meat consuming section, increases, as does also the proportion of the 
adult age groups consuming more meat; compulsory military service continues 
to accustom every year fresh classes of young men to a consumption of meat 
which, for the majority of them, was previously quite abnormal. In conse¬ 
quence of a propaganda far more effective than before, the meat industry 
and trade act in favour of an increase in the consumption of this food; throughout 
the population in the upper classes as in the masses, consumption of meat, is 
constanty associated with success, power, prosperity, etc. 

Since the majority of these factors, acting in favour of an increase in the 
consumption of meat, are gaining effect every day also among the three fourths 
of the world’s population, among whom the consumption of meat is at present 
Very small or even nil, it must be expected that this consumption will increase 
too among them , in the future. Among the primitive races of Africa, as well 
as with the civilised nations of the Far East, numerous proofs are met with 
that a development in this sense is in course. We may recall, for example, 
the meat rations, often of European type, distributed to coloured troops or to 
workers in the large mining enterprises in Africa, or the large meat consumption, 
according to budget enquiries, among the negroes of South Africa, removed 
from their primitive conditions of life in their tribes to become town dwellers (20), 
or again the increasing production of meat in Japan and the highly significant 
fact that in Tokio to—day there are to be found more than 3,000 butchers" 
stalls, where 15 years ago there were only three or four (21). 

E. 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN GERMANY {continued) 


Summary: III. Public live stock insurance. — IV. The reinsurance of small local societies. 


III. — PUBLIC LIVE STOCK INSURANCE- 

In 1935 four public institutions might be noted as operating live stock 
insurance: the Bavarian Public Animal Insurance Institute, the Public Live 
•Stock Insurance Institute of Thuringia, the Niederscklesische Provincial Feuer- 
societdt and the Oberschlesische Provincial Feuersocietal (1). 

(A) The Bavarian Public Animal Insurance Institute ( Bayrische Landes- 
Tierversickerungsanstalt) (2) was founded in virtue of the Law of 11 May 1896 
with the title of the Bavarian Institute of Live Stock Insurance {Landes-Viehver- 
sicherungsanstalt) and on the following bases: 

(a) It is in the first place a public institution of mutual type the admin- 
istration of which is vested in the Bavarian Chamber of Insurance; 

( b ) the object of this Institute is insurance against losses arising from 
the death or forced slaughter of cattle and goats, and against losses due to the 
fact that the meat of a slaughter beast has been officially declared either wholly 1 2 
or partially unfit for consumption by reason of a defect discovered after sale. 

(1 c ) This Institute is constituted by the local insurance societies joining 
it of their own accord, on condition of accepting the model rules established 
by the administration of the Institute; 

(d) The local societies are founded on the principle of voluntary and mutual 
participation; their organisation and their relations with insured persons are 
governed by the model rules; 

(e) the Institute undertakes the covering of half the losses for which 
compensation must be paid by the local societies in virtue of the model rules. 
These funds are supplied, in so far as other means are not available, by means 
of contributions paid in by all the local societies belonging to the Institute, in 
the proportion of the sums insured by them. The Institute thus acts as a reinsur¬ 
ing body for the local societies. 

(/) to the Institute is assigned not only an annual State subsidy intended 
as a contribution to the payment ofi compensation claims each year, but "also a 
sum which was paid on one occasion only by the State and earmarked for the 
reserve fund of the Institute. 

The fundamental law of 1896 was amended several times. Only the more 
important modifications are noted here. 


(1) Neumanns Jahrbucii der prtvatbn und ofeentlich rfchtuichen Ykrsicherxtng im Deut- 
schen Reich, 1936, p. XXX. 

(2) Fr. Seitz; Die oftentliche Tierversicherame in Bayern in the Vierldjahrcshefte filr genossen- 
schaftliche Tierversicherung. 
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In virtue of a law dated 6 July 1908, insurance was extended to all farm 
animals with the exception of horses, which, as will be seen, are insured separately. 

By the law dated 2 November' 1912 local societies were admitted to mem¬ 
bership of the Institute on condition that they would accept the modifications 
permitted by the administration of the Institute. 

The most important amendment made to this law relates to the payment 
of compensation for losses. Up to that time, the half of the compensation paid 
was at the charge of the local societies, while the other half was paid by the In¬ 
stitute. The consequence of this strict method of division was that the local 
societies which gave less attention to the management of the insurance became 
a burden on the Institute and on the other better managed societies which often 
for that very reason were led to quit the Institute. In consequence, beginning 
from 1912, the Institute undertook the total amount of the losses, apart from 
dividing out at the end of the financial year the total of the compensation pay¬ 
ments, the administration and other expenses between the local societies on the 
basis of the risks insured by each society and in conformity with the principles 
of division approved by the Committee representing the insured persons. As a 
rule, the basis of this division is the average over five years of the losses charge¬ 
able to each local society. In this way, the contributions of the local societies 
are in general determined by the relation between the average of the compensation 
payments made during the last five years and the average of the sums insured 
over the same period. 

The result of these rules, which affect each society in proportion to the risks 
undertaken and by which contributions are levied on the local societies in varying 
degree according to the extent of the average losses insured by them, is to give 
each society a greater measure of influence on the establishment of their contri¬ 
butions. Local societies supervising the stock breading carried out by their 
members and endeavouring so far as possible to avoid losses and to obtain good 
net returns may count on their contributions being reckoned at a low rate; the 
reverse is true for the societies which follow a different course of action. 

In the exceptional cases in which losses occur that cannot in justice be debited 
to local societies, it is possible to establish a fair compensation by utilising the 
State subsidy. 

Up to the time of the amending law little attention had been paid to the 
utilisation of the meat, but from that time very special attention was given to 
the matter as the sums accruing from such utilisation are employed to the profit 
of each society. 

The law in question also established that the contributions of members 
must in the future be calculated on the basis of the degree of risk of the various 
' : ;;kfhds of animals. * 

- The contributions are collected by the methods employed for the collection 
,; r of ,:, taxes. , ' i . J , ■ 7 : y 

On ir October 1919 the rules of insurance of slaughter stock were modified 
• and will be described later. ■.cvy'/yi 1 ' r -c ; ‘, 

On 16 August 1923 the Government was empowered to amalgamate with 
the Bavarian Live Stock Insurance Institute 
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the Bavarian Institute for Insurance of Horses; this was done on i November 
1923, and the Institute took the title of the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute 
{Landes-Tierversicherungsanstalt) . At the same time the law on the insurance 
of horses was repealed, and the insurance of all the kinds of animals was thence¬ 
forward regulated by the law on animal insurance (former law on insurance 
of live vStock). 

On 22 January 1924 the Chamber of Insurance was authorised to regulate 
the collection of contributions in a manner differing from that prescribed by 
the law. At the same time the Chamber was also authorised to declare that 
the outstanding contributions could be collected by distraint and to establish 
proceedings for forced collection similar to those prescribed for the collection 
of taxes in arrears. 

The Bavarian Institute for Insurance of Horses referred to above was founded 
in virtue of the Taw of 14 April 1900. This organisation had to be administered 
also by the Chamber of Insurance and in accordance with the principles regulating 
the Bavarian Institute for Live Stock Insurance, but separately. This institute 
was based on mutuality principles and on a local constitution. It also* dealt 
with reinsurance which was operated by the societies taken as a whole. The 
purpose of these societies was to insure their members against losses due to 
the death of horses or their slaughter in consequence of permanent total dis¬ 
ablement. At the beginning, the Institute assumed responsibility for half of 
the compensation payments while the other half was at the charge of the local 
societies. During the years which followed its foundation, several amend¬ 
ments were made to the law, similar in scope with those relating to the Insti¬ 
tute for Live Stock Insurance. > 

As already stated, on 1 November 1923, the special Institute for Insur¬ 
ance of Horses was amalgamated with that for insurance of live stock, and the 
laws relating to it were repealed. 

As regards insurance of slaughter stock, in accordance with the law of 11 
May 1896 on the Bavarian Institute of Live Stock Insurance, the opportunity 
was offered to stock breeders only of insuring themselves against losses due to 
the declaration by the sanitary inspectors that the meat of slaughter cattle was 
unfit for human consumption. Later this law was found to be longer adequate. 

On 16 June 1916, following on the introduction of the compulsory organis¬ 
ation of the meat market {Fleischzwangswirtschaft) , on which the sole purchaser 
had become the Bavarian Office for Meat Supply, the Bavarian Federation of 
Slaughter Stock Insurance (. Bayrischer Schlachtversicherunqsverband) was founded, 
attached to the Bavarian Live Stock Insurance Institute. 

When in 1919 the meat supply was reorganised, insurance of slaughter 
stock was also placed under the same legal regulations. By the law of 1 October 
1919, to the law on live stock insurance there was added an article by which 
the administration of the Institute is empowered, for special insurance require¬ 
ments, to establish general conditions of insurance independently of the rules 
established by the law on live stock insurance. At the same time the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs was empowered to introduce compulsory insurance of slaughter 
stock, which was done by an Older of 24 vSeptember 1920. 
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In amendment of the law of 1919 which confined this insurance to butchers 
onhd tlje law of 1920 extended the obligation to stock owners and also to dealers 
in slaughter stock. 

In addition, there was linked with the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute 
also the Bavarian Federation for Animal Insurance, the object of which was 
insurance against live stock mortality of those stock owners who were unable 
to insure with any local insurance society. 

The insurance against live stock mortality introduced from 1 November 
1913 and the insurance against mortality of horses dating from 4 April 1916 
differ very little from the same insurance as operated by the local insurance 
societies. It is for this reason that the rules of these societies are essentially 
similar to those of the Federation. 

The activity of this institution is not confined to animal mortality insur¬ 
ance and is extended to other branches of insurance falling outside the scope 
of this article. 

It may be of interest to examine the haw of 7 December 1933 which 
summarises the essential organisation of the Bavarian Animal Insurance 
Institute. 

This Institute is constituted as a public body corporate. It forms part, 
with other institutions, of the Bavarian Chamber of Insurance which administers 
separately the different organisations belonging to it, and represents them in 
legal and extra-legal proceedings. 

The object of this Institute, w T hich is based on the principle of mutuality, 
is insurance against mortality of animals, and also the insurance of slaughter 
animals. 

The insurance is operated by the local societies affiliated to the Institute and 
by the Bavarian Animal Insurance Federation which is linked with the Insti¬ 
tute. The policy holders are the members of the affiliated societies. These 
societies and the Federation are also public corporate bodies, and are based on 
the principles of mutuality and liberty of action. 

Their organisation and their relations with the insured persons are regul¬ 
ated by the rules of the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute. The adminis¬ 
trative area of the local societies is determined by the Chamber of Insurance, 

Slaughter stock insurance applies to losses arising from the death of the 
animal intended for slaughter or from the official declaration at the time of the 
inspection of animals slaughtered for meat, when the meat is wholly or par¬ 
tially unfit for human consumption, or even when it is so fit under certain 
conditions or when it has lost some part of its value. All cattle, pigs, goats 
and sheep intended for slaughter which are subject to the health inspection in 
; .virtue of the law of the Reich of 15 January 1900, are', .covered by the rein¬ 
surance of slaughter stock. Animals not included are only porkers less than 
•Jb weight and sheep and goats under three months. Declaration is 

obligatory for the butcher, and optional'dnlf/for. 

For each individual case penalties can be imposed by the Chamber of 
Insurance, up to ten times the amount of the unpaid insurance contributions, 
in the case of non-observance' of the obligation to take out insurance, and 
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up to three times the same amount if it is a case of non-observance of the 
regulations for carrying out the law. 

The Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute receives each year from the 
State a subsidy the total of which is fixed by budget and which is especially 
assigned to insurance against live stock mortality. 

Control of the public insurance institutions attached to the Chamber of 
Insurance is exercised by the Bavarian Ministry of Internal Affairs. 

The other provisions relating to the Institute of Animal Insurance as well 
as to the other institutions attached to the Chamber of Insurance arise out of 
the rules and general conditions of insurance which are drawn up and modified * 
by the President of the Chamber of Insurance with the consent of the authority 
controlling the institutions in question. 

Provisions are found in the rules relating to the formation of sections, the 
constitution and utilisation of reserve funds, investment and employment of 
the financial means of the Institutions belonging to the Chamber of Insurance, 
the right of insurance, the beginning, end, extent and total of the insurance, 
the objects that can be insured, fixation of losses, determination, payment and 
loss of compensation, declaration of claims, contributions and return of con¬ 
tributions. 

The right of distraint belongs, within the limit of their competence, to the 
institutions attached to the Chamber of Insurance with the exception of the 
Bavarian Federation of Insurance. The distraining clause can be applied 
either to credit, contributions and other rights originating in the relation of 
insurance, or to interest payable on contributions in arrears and to the costs 
of collection. The procedure may be the same as is applied in the collection 
of taxes in arrears. 

In respect of live stock mortality insurance, apart from that effected against 
mortality of horses, at the end of the year 1934-35 there were 438 local so¬ 
cieties with 17,153 members and 43,712 insured animals, and an assured capital 
of about 13,500,000 RM. (1). 

There have been 2,153 claims with 281,393 net compensation payments. 

In the insurance against mortality of horses the following figures were register¬ 
ed: 441 local societies, with 32,552 members, effected insurance for 63,373 horses 
for a cajfital of 46,516,900 RM. 

The net compensation payments amounted to 1,747,532 RM. on 4,043 horses. 
The number of insured slaughter stock was 3,286,951. Complete losses were 
registered of 31,960 animals for a sum of 1,847,939 RM.; partial losses are not 
included in this figure. 

The Bavarian Federation of Animal Insurance which effects, among other 
forms, insurance against animal mortality insured 2,346 animals in 778 local 
groups for a capital of 965,280 RM. and 846 animals in 23 institutions of public 
utility for a value of 338,740 RM. (2). 


(1) Report op the Bavarian' Public Institute for Animal Insurance for the year *934-3$* 

( 2 ) Zetlschrift fur gmossmschajtl 1 chc 7 urvLrsicht’rvmg, Heft 6, 2 Jahrgang, June #930* ^ t t . 

■■ ' &•£ i 
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(S). In the Public Live Stock Insurance Institute of Thuringia, this state 
possess a public institute of live stock insurance which operates both insurance 
of slaughter stock and insurance against contagious stock diseases, Reinsurance 
of the local live stock insurance societies -which was effected by the Institute 
for a number of years is at present in the hands of the Institute for the reinsur¬ 
ance of local live stock insurance societies at Berlin. 

The Institute was founded in 1919 in virtue of an agreement made between 
the former divisions of Thuringia. 

On 19 December 1922 this agreement was replaced by a law which lay 
down the principle that the object of this Institute is to be the general interest 
to the exclusion of any lucrative interest. Besides the branches already named, 
the Institute was empowered to extend its activity to other branches of insur¬ 
ance and to institutions the object of which is to combat contagious diseases 
of stock. 

In respect of slaughter stock insurance, the law in question, which has 
introduced several modifications into the agreement referred to, laid down 
that compensation is only due in the case where losses relating to slaughter 
stock compulsorily insured are attributable to the rejection of the meat at the 
time of the obligatory inspection at the slaughterhouse. Losses occurring during 
the transport are not covered any more than the costs of slaughtering, inspec¬ 
tion and accessory expenses. 

Cattle the meat of which is intended to be used for Consumption by the 
owner's family only are not brought under compulsory insurance but they 
can be insured. 

Animals excluded from the ordinary insurance of slaughter cattle and in 
particular badly nourished although not obviously ailing animals, animals ob¬ 
viously ailing, but well nourished and not feverish are covered by a special form 
of insurance at higher rates of premium. 

The declaration relative to animals insured compulsorily must be made 
at the place of slaughter. The declaration need be made at the place of 
sojourn of the animal only if the seller requires it, or for animals intended 
for export from Thuringia. 

As regards the section of insurance against contagious diseases of stock, 
compensation is given in accordance with the law of 1922 in the case of: 

(&) animals slaughtered by order of the sanitary authority or those 
which, after the issuing of the order, have succumbed to the disease which was 
the occasion of the order. The compensation amounts to the total of ordinary 
value of the animal if the conditions giving. rise to the order have not been 
realised, and to three fourths of the ordinary value of the animal in the case 
of death, or even to four fifths in the case of contagious pulmonary disease, 
rabies, foot and mouth disease or tuberculosis, if the conditions which gave 
: 1 rise.'to' the order have been realised; , .« V-A.' b : yrib:.'.''',' ■?/ 

(i) animals which have died after the declaration, if the conditions 
necessitating slaughter were present. ‘ V', /■'■>/ vi; /A' V, . 7' 

The compensation amounts to three. purths" of.; the Ordinary value 11 Tor 
glanders and to. four .fifthsfor ; ;cdutu^puh disea^ej , >.' v 
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(c) animals in the case of which death may be presumed to have been 
the consequence of an inoculation ordered by the authority. 

In this case the compensation is alw r ays equal to the whole ordinary value. 

(d) animals which have died from anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, 
haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle, rabies, etc.; or even after the death of 
which the presence of one such disease was ascertained. Compensation amounts 
to four fifths of the ordinary value; 

(e) cattle and goats which have died in consequence of foot and mouth 
disease; or even after the death of which the presence of one of these diseases 
has been ascertained. Compensation is reckoned at four fifths of the ordinary 
value; 


(/) cattle, which, without order from the authority, have been slaught¬ 
ered in consequence of tuberculosis or as suspected of suffering from the disease. 

An essential condition for payment of compensation is that the cattle 
should have, for at least three months, belonged to a herd subject to the optional 
procedure, as recognised by the State, for control of tuberculosis. 

In this case the compensation amounts to three fourths of the ordinary 
value, but cannot exceed 400 RM. 

There are calculated in the compensation payments : 

{a) the sums payable by private insurers, viz., three fourths of the total 
amount in the case o* glanders and four fifths in the case of anthrax, symp¬ 
tomatic anthrax, haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle, contagious pulmonary 
disease, rabies, foot and mouth disease and tuberculosis (slaughter ordered by 
the authority). In other cases the whole of the ordinary value is paid. 

(b) the value of the parts of the slaughtered animal which remain at 
the disposal of the owner in accordance with the sanitary order. 

In respect of the section of the Institute dealing with reinsurance, it should 
be noted that, according to the agreement mentioned above, the owners of 
animals for which insurance against live stock mortality is compulsory had to 
form local societies. In their turn these societies were expected to form a 
reinsurance federation. This obligatory form could not however be continued 
and was replaced by an optional reinsurance on a system. of balancing the 
premiums. 

A first organisation known as the Reinsurance Federation of the Thurin- 
gian Five Stock Insurance Institute remained in vigour up to the time of the 
inflation, after which it was dissolved and replaced by the Thuringian Feder¬ 
ation of Focal Five Stock Societies which was an institution designed to serve 
the general interest rather than to make profits. Its functions were to represent, 
in a general way and in face of the authorities, the small local societies attached 
to it, to give advice to these societies and to assist them, and, in order to , 
develop the movement, to found new societies and especially to operate rein¬ 
surance. 

As already stated, from 1 April 1935 the functions of this Federation | 
Were transferred to the Institute for Reinsurance of Focal Five Stock Societies f 
at Berlin; this latter Institute was founded by the Corporation of Agriculture f 
of the Reich and some account of it will be given later. ; 


>!’vm . j 
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During the financial years i 9 34 and x 9 35 the number of annuals insured 
under the "insurance of slaughter, stock was 702,161 including. d . o 4 

18,087 bullocks, 40,229 young bullocks, 147,889' calves anC RM 

a total of 1,127,722 RM. in contributions thus distributed, cattle 55.7 

ca lv es^6^550^RM-^fhavfbeen registered 5,709 total losses and 40,898 

partial losses thus distributed: 

2,532 total losses 

cattle . 21,826 partial losses 

..... 598 total losses 

calves. 1,193 partial losses 

2’,579 total losses 

pig s . 17,879 partial losses 

In respect of insurance against contagious diseases of stock in the same 
financial years the funds available for the section amounted to 61 ,534 R ■ 

for animals with undivided hoof and 378,116 RM. or ca e ’ -Hacked with 

The losses registered included one animal with undivided hoo attacked with 

anthrax with 560 RM. paid in compensation and x 9 cattle with 4,3 •> 

TcL attacked bv sympatic aathtaa with 723 RM. patd 

and 70 cattle attacked by tuberculosis of the udder with 5,75 , • P 

compensation.^ ^ of tuberculosis ^54 auimals 

have been slaughtered, carrying a total compensation of 238,697 R • ( )• 

(C and D). _ The other two public insurance institutions given in Neu¬ 
manns Jarhbuch of 1936 are: . 

the Niedetschlesische Provincial-Feuersozietat, Breslau, founded m 1927 
and originating in the division of the Schlesische FeuersozietM, founded in 1742. 
into the Niederschlesische Provinzial FeuersozietM at Breslau andthe Obti schle¬ 
sische Provinzial FeuersozietM at Ratisbon, in conseguence of the decree of the 
: Prussian Ministry ( Staatministerium , 31 December 1926). , ’ 

THs society in 1934 insured risks to total of 10,812,000 RM ? fo 4 ^ 9*3 
: premiums (apart from premiums transferred to reinsurance) and with 273,303 

compensation payments; ... - . , . , , ■ _ 

the Oberschlesische Provinzial-Feuersozietat at Ratisbon, founded in 9 7, 

: ; which has insured during i 9 34 a capital of 3,087,53° RM - ( 2 )‘ 

■i ' jv. _ THE REINSURANCE OB SMALU LOCAU SOCIETIES. 

Reinsurance of live stock risks is operated in Germany by private societies 
and by federations. This latter form is by far the most important in relation 
aL, to the small local Insiifancp societies. 


■ ■ Xi) REPORT OF OT Thuringia., year i^SMS- 
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This section of the article will be devoted to the federations existing in 
Germany in 1935. 

The organisation in Bavaria of the reinsurance of the small local societies 
has already been mentioned in connection with public insurance. 

The particulars in regard to the three other federative organisations of 
reinsurance are as follows (1). 

(A) The Baden Insurance Federation ( Versickerungsverband) which was 
founded in virtue of the law of 26 June 1890 limits reinsurance to the local 
societies for cattle insurance. 

This Federation at first made itself responsible for three fourths of the 
losses and one fourth only was at the charges of the federated societies. At 
that time an exaggerated value was usually assigned to the insured animals 
and the very heavy claims fell on the insured owners as a whole. Owing to 
this and in spite of large State subsidies, very high contributions were required 
by the Federation. 

The unsatisfactory utilisation of the carcases of the animals slaughtered 1 
added also to the cost of the insurance. 

These drawbacks led to a reform. On 1 July 1898 it was decided by 
an amendment to the law that the losses should be in future shared equally 
between the societies and the Federation. With a view to reducing the charges 
to be met by the societies a limit of compensation 4 was established beyond 
which the State intervened with assistance from its founds. This limit was 
fixed at 0,20 RM. for each 100 RM. of insured value. In the case where, 
in consequence of an epidemic, a local society had to pay extraordinary com- 
* pensation, authority was given by the Ministry to reduce the federal contrib¬ 
utions by one half. The sums required for payment of compensation by the 
local societies and their administrative costs are supplied by local contributions 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the sums necessary. In 
consequence these contributions are subject to fluctuations of varying extent. 

The administration expenses of the Federation are met by the State except 
for the share in the compensation taken by the local society on the basis of 
0.20 RM. per cent. In other words, these costs are not borne by the local 
societies. 

The compensation payments which have to be paid by the local societies 
amount to seven tenths of the ordinary value resulting from the survey in the 
case of animals that have died naturally and eight tenths in the case of 
slaughtered animals. 

The various causes which lead to reduction or complete suppression of the 
compensation will not be discussed here. 

Membership of the Federation is obligatory for all the societies, whether 
of old standing or new. Only the former type can be released from this oblig¬ 
ation. 


(1) Bbixzgbr W. Die Tierlebensversicherung dutch kleiner Vereine. 
[Die Praxis der Versicherungswirtschajt 7 Heft 16) 


Leipzig ti. Berlin, 1936. 
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Besides its function of reinsurance, the Federation has also to control 
the activity of the societies belonging to it, especially in respect o[ the valua¬ 
tion of the insured animals, the attention to be given to ailing or wounded 
animals and the utilisation of the animals and their carcases. 

In all other respects membership of the Federation in no way limits the 
independence of the societies. In particular the administration of the Feder¬ 
ation has no power to modify any compensation payments regularly recognised 
by the local societies nor to oppose the granting, the refusal or the reduction 
of payments as fixed by the societies. In consequence the owners of insured 
animals receive the compensation due without taking account of the reasons 
which might be opposed to the payment or to the valuation of the compen¬ 
sation by the administration of the Federation. 

The interests of the Federation are safeguarded by the fact that it can refuse 
either wholly or in part the payments of the half of the compensation which is 
at the charge of the Federation. 

(B) The Saxon Public Five Stock Insurance Institute (Anstalt fur staat - 
liche V iehversichenmg) was founded in 1909 by order of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, according to the principle of free mutual insurance; it grants reinsurance 
to local societies for live stock insurance which in their rules and their policies 
observe at least a minimum of the requirements established by the Institute* 

The reinsurance consists in half the compensation charges and half of the 
contributions to veterinary expenses. The sums in question are divided at the 
end of the financial year of the Institute between the local societies in proportion 
to the ratio between the losses incurred by each of them and the total sum insured 
by the local societies. Costs of administration paid by the Institute are divided 
in proportion to the ratio between the sums insured by each society and the total 
insured by the local societies as a whole. 

The Institute has control over the management of the business of the societies 
belonging to it without prejudice to the legislative provisions of the Reich relating 
to the control of the insurance societies. 

With the establishment of the Corporation of Agriculture of the Reich (. Reichs - 
ndhrstand) and the consequent winding up of a number of agricultural organis¬ 
ations, several reinsurance institutions disappeared. 

(C) In the place of these the Corporation of Agriculture has formed a 
share company, the Institute for Reinsurance of Focal Five Stock Insurance 
Societies (Anstalt fur Ruckversicherung ortlicher Tierv ersickerungsvereine) , which 
has absorbed the following reinsurance federations: 

■of the Agricultural Corporation (Landesbauern- 
schaft des Sachse-Anhalt), 

(b) the Animal Insurance Office of the Agricultural Corporation of East 

< , > ■" " h ! F.. ■ — ,' - ’ ; 

(c) the Federation of Five Stock Insurance of the Agricultural Corpor¬ 
ation of the Rhine province, 

(d) the Federation of the Focal Five Stock Insurance Societies of the 

Agricultural Corporation, of -..Elehtoiiat/ : jfciffoWy 'w ■I.:• Aff■ 
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(e) the Thuringian Federation of Live Stock Insurance of which some 
account was given in connection with public insurance in Thuringia* 

The reinsurance organisations in Saxon}-, Bavaria, and in the State of Baden, 
on the other hand, still continue to exist. 

The Institute for Reinsurance, which by its rules is not conducted for profit but 
solely in the general interest, has headquarters in Berlin and was founded with 
a capital of 400,000 RM. belonging to the Reich Corporation of Agriculture (Reichs- 
ndhrstand ). 

The expenses of this institution are paid in advance by the local societies 
reinsured under reserve of supplementary payments. 

In the event of the dissolution of this Institute, its owned capital is to return 
to the Reichsnahrstand which must utilise it in the interest of the local live stock 
insurance societies. 

A choice between several methods of reinsurance is open to the societies or 
others seeking reinsurance. The general principle of the practice of reinsurance 
is the assumption of liability for two thirds of the sum required for the net com¬ 
pensation payments so far^as it is not covered by the members’ contributions. - 

In the case of reinsurance of local societies of insurance of horses and bulls 
also takes a share of the direct risk. 

The benefits extend also to the waiving of the supplementary payment. 

F. Arcol^o. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Dickson Harris. The Story of King Cotton. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London, 1937, P- 3 ° 9 * 

[Without pretending to provide an exhaustive description and economic history 
of the world cotton industry the author of this interesting book has touched on many 
present day problems of cotton production, the trend of the cotton market, the 
competition between the various cotton-producing countries, the determination of 
prices, etc. 

The author is coucerned less with cotton as a commodity in world trade than 
with the cotton-planter himself as a social class in the community, with his family 
life and level of culture, with his financial resources, and such things as these, of which 
he appears to have a wide knowledge. 

While being admirably suited to provide a general introductory description of the 
cotton economy this book can be profitably consulted by the cotton expert. It is 
moreover written in an attractive and witty style]* 


M. T. 
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$ 3.00 int. $ 4.00 etr. [Containing the bibliography of books and summaries 
of articles from periodicals]. 

AgricueTOR venezolano. Ministerio de agricultura y cria, Caracas, v. 1 (1936) - 
mens. 


(1) Previous list Septembre 1937. To be continued March 1938. , 

y{«)' List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
(ever^ ten days); to. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular): 
; : :menA-(yiPhthly); n° (number); N. S* (new seriesV; p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sent. (half' yeatly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); y. (volume); trim, (quarterly). , f, ' 

(3I Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
bt 1 'review*. ^ 1 , 4i ■- ■, >, 1 ,;i «. ,, 
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BOLETfN tabacalero. Direccion de agricultura. Division de la produccion tabacalera, 
Buenos Aires, n° 1 (1937) - mens. 1 and 2 under the title «Boletin men- 
sual »]. [Mimeographed]. ' 

Bulletin de documentation coloniale. Ministere des Colonies Service intercolonial 
d 3 information et de documentation, Paris, n° So (1935) — bimens. C nos 80-112 
(7 nov. 1935-8 avr. 1937) tinder the title « Bulletin hebdomadaire d J informations 
coloniales»; n« s 113-116 (29 avr.-22 juill. 1937) under the title « Bulletin 
d } informations coloniales »]. 

Bulletin des douanes de TIran. [Administration generate des douanes], Teheran, 
1936 - mens. 1 Rial le n°. 

Colombie. Consejo administrative de los FF. CC. nacionales. Revista del Consejo 
administrative de los FF. CC. nacionales. Bogota, 34 (1934) - mens. 

Comision nacional de granos y elevadores. Boletin informative. Buenos Aires, v. 1 
(1937) ~ bimens. 

Cgmisi6n nacional de granos y elevadores. Pubhcacidn. Buenos Aires, n° 4 (1937) — 
irr. 

C. I. B. Comite international du bois. Commission d"utilisation du bois. Le bois et 
ses utilisations ; revue Internationale . Vienne, n° 7 (1936) — 6-8 fois par an. 
Sch. 12. 

C. I. B. Comite international du bois. Informations economiques . Nouvelle serie, 
annexe an Bulletin mensuel statistique: « Exportations europeennes dn bois ». 
Vienne, n° 1/2 (avr. 1937) — mens. Sch. 1, le n? 

Cooper ATI va; revista del Minister 10 de agricultura y comercio. Bogotd, n° 1 (1937) — 
irr. 

DEUTSCHE Landeskultur-Zeitung. Verband Dentscher Dandeskulturgenosseiischaf- 
ten e. V. Berlin, [Hiehold & Co.], v. 6 (1937) - mens. RM. 10. 

Fconomic report. Hungarian general creditbank, Budapest, v. 11 (1937) ~ mens. 
[Appeared also in French and German]. 

(FiNansovaia gazeta). <X>nnaHCOBaa ra3BTa; opran HaprcoM$iraa CCCP [etc.] MocKBa, 
[Titnorpa^iin neHTpajiBHoro opraHa HapoLHoro KOMHccapnara ooopoH&r CCCP Kpacnaa 
8Be33a”]» n° 1 (16 nov. 1937) — tons les 2 jours. [Financial journal]. [Formerly 
« EOkonomitcheskaia jizn]. 

Holz als Roh-und Werkstoff. Berlin, Julius Springer, v. 1 (1937) — mens. RM. 24. 

(Indoustrha) HHjiycTpM; opraH HapKOMaTa THHxeJiofi npoMHnuteHHocTn. [Mocima], n° 1 
(4786) {5 sept. 1937) “ Kop. 10 le n° [Formerly: « Za indonstrializatsiou»]. 
[Industry: organ of the People's committee for heavy industry]. 

Informaciones estadisticas agropecuarias. Direccion de economia rural y estadis- 
tica. Buenos Aires, Ministerio de agricultura de la nacion, [Direccion de pro¬ 
paganda y publicaciones], v. 1 (1937) — irr - 

1 . 1 . D. Communicationes. Institut international de documentation, Da Haye 
Nederlandsch instituut voor documentatie en registratnur, v. 1 (1934) ~ trim. 
Membres des associations adherentes fl. 2,50, non-membres fL 4. [Articles in 
French, German, or Bnglish. Summaries in three languages], 

DandwirTSCHAFTliches Genossenschaftsblatt fiir Nieder osterr eich. Wien [Nieder- 
osterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts-Zentralkasse], v, 40 (1937) ^ 
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Monthly trade and information bulletin. Standing board of economic development, 
Nairobi, Government printer, v. 2 (1937) - mens. 50 cts. le 11? 

Nachra al iqtisadiya al asbu 'iya. Ouizarat al tigara oual sina 'a, I v e Caire, Bu¬ 
reau des publications du Ministere des finances, v. 1 (1937) ” liebd. 500 millie- 
xnes et port. [Weekly economic bulletin]. 

News for farmer cooperatives, [Farm credit administration, Washington, U. S. 
Government printing office], v. 3 n° 10 (1937) ~~ mens. 

Noxxcroso. Ministerio de agricultura de la nacion, Buenos Aires, Direccion de pro¬ 
paganda y publicaciones, v. 2 (1937) ~ bm 

Pisrou. Superintendencia general de aduanas. Boletin de la Superintendencia 
general de aduanas, Callao, v, 15 (1937) - mens. $ 22,00. [Containing « E$ta- 
distica mensual», published by Departamento de estadistica general de 
aduanas, which up to n° 12,1936 appeared as an independent publication]. 

Quaderni de « I/Assistenza sociale »; [Supplemento a « I/Assistenza sociale », Pa- 
tronato nazionale per Tassistenza sociale, Roma], n° 4 (1936) - irr. 

Revista de hacienda. Ministerio de hacienda, Caracas, v. 1 (1936) - trim, (EE. UU. 
de Y 7 enezuela). 

Social research report. Farm security administration and Bureau of agricultural 
economics cooperating, Washington, U. S. Department of agriculture, n° 1 
( 1937 ) - to. 

SuplemEnto estadistico de la Revista economica. Banco central de la Republica 
Argentina. Oficina de investigaciones economicas, Buenos Aires, n° 1 (1937) — 
mens. 

Union sovi£tiqtje. Institout rastenievodstva. Biblioteka. BEc6jiHorpa$naecKne Mare- 
pnajm. JlenHHrpaa, IIhcthtyt pacTeimeBo^cTBa, n° 1 (1932) - irr. Prix var. par 
fasc. [Second title in English: Bibliographical contributions]. 

WIRTSCHAFTSBERICHT. Ungarische allgemeine Creditbank, Budapest v. 11 (1937) — 
mens. [Appeared also in French and in English], 



t t __ 4_ ;.., , „. 

Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario gene rale dell’lsiituto, Direttore tesponsabile 
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The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany , Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average , 4 — bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 = fairly good , 50 ~ average , 30 ==* bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent , 
4 = good , 3 — average , 2 = 1 = Netherlands: 90 = excellent , 70 — 60 = fairly 

good , 50 = average; Switzerland : 100 == excellent , 90 = gooii, 75 = gooti, 60 = fairly good, 

50 = average, 40 == rather bad, 30 = 10 = 27 . S. S. i?.: 5 = goc^, 4 = above the average, 

$ ~ average, 2 — below average, 1 = Canada: 100 = cr<2£ condition promising a yield equivalent 

to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934 , crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: roo — crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information on page 78 


CROP PRODUCTION 

The wheat situation and new crop prospects. 

The 1936 wheat crop. — Amongst European countries the only ones that 
have revised previous estimates are Great Britain and Eithuania, which report 
slight increases, and Greece, which has lowered its estimate; the small crop of 
Northern Ireland appears, according to preliminary figure, to be much less 
than last year, on the whole the total production of Europe remains practically 
the same as last month. 

In North America the final estimate just issued of the Canadian crop mod¬ 
ifies very little the last figure published in November, reducing it by about 
4 million bushels. 

In Asia the countries under French mandate in Syria and Eebanon report 
in their first joint estimate a satisfactory crop, exceeding the 1930-34 average 
by 10 per cent, but still 4 million bushels or 20 per cent, below the excellent 
crop of 1935. The first estimate for Palestine is of much the same character 
and shows a decrease of 27 per cent, on the 1935 crop and an increase of 
10 per cent, on the 1930-34 average. 

Estimates of Chinese production, compiled by the Nanking Government, 
appear for the first time in this Crop Report. The 1936 crop appears to be one 
of the best of recent years and sufficient, according to official opinion to cover 
the internal requirements of the country in the year 1936-37. 

Algeria has made an upward revision of 10 per cent, in its estimate but 
the crop is still below the levels of last year and the average. 

In the southern hemisphere, Uruguay has issued a first estimate of its 
wheat. The considerable contraction in the cultivated area, the rather adverse 
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World wheat production i). 
(Million bushels)- 


YEARS 

I 

Import¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

Stirope 2 

Export¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

2) 

U.S.S.R* 

2933-27 Average .... 

920 

323 

1,243 

3,210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

694 

1928. 

976 

433 

1,409 

1,492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1929 . 

1,073 

378 

1,451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

1930 . 

935 

445 

1,360 

1,319 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3,744 

989 

1931 ......... 

973 

462 

1,435 | 

1,275 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,709 

753 

1932 .... . 

1,211 

279 

1,490 ; 

i 1,210 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3,744 

742 

X933 . 

1,292 

455 

1,747 

845 

345 

422 

124 

186 

3,669 

1,01S 

1934 . 

1,215 

336 

1,551 

814 

290 

433 

152 

140 

3,390 

1,117 

2935 . 

1,190 

385 

1,575 

919 

200 

452 

136 

151 

3,431 

1,132 

1936 . 

1,014 

468 

1,482 

1 

869 

305 

1 

430 

113 

144 

| 3,343 

i i 



i) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq, — 2 ) Not including U.S.S.R. 


conditions of the season and locust attacks have resulted in an appreciable 
decline In the outturn which barely amounts to 70 per cent, of last 3'ear's 
crop though It slightly exceeds the average. If this forecast proves to be 
correct, the exportable supplies of Uruguay in 1937 will be practically negligible. 
The Union of South Africa, as a result of the heavy rains experienced during 
the ripening period, has reduced its crop forecast by an appreciable margin. 

Of the two important producing countries of the southern hemisphere* 
only Australia has issued a new estimate. This increases the crop figure by a 
small amount but the result Is still short of the outturn of 1936-37 and much 
below the average. Argentina, in a cable received by the Institute on 2Q Janu¬ 
ary, reported that the harvest was completed with satisfactory results, the 
grain showing a high bushel weight. 

The estimates and revisions mentioned entail some slight changes in the 
totals of the various continents, which, while partly offsetting each other, result 
in a decrease of 14 million bushels In the total world wheat production of 1936 
arrived at a month ago. 


International trade in wheat in 1936-37. — The latest official figures of world 
net exports of wheat refer to the first four months of the season, from 1 August 
to 30 November 1936. The export movement in November was one of the 
largest of recent years, thanks especially to the heavy shipments from, Canada, 
which reached the highest level for that month since 1928; Canadian wheats. 
ma|:e up 33 million bushels .out-*>£" aibfed.world net export of 55 million in 
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World net exports of wheat (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

1935*36 

I 934*3‘> 

2933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August . 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September . 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

51 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

55 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

... 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 


34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February . 


46 

41 

45 

63 

73 : 

70 

45 

March.. 


45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April .. 


30 

42 

36 

40 

70 | 

62 

43 

May. 


45 

- 47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


41 

33 1 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August^November . 

205 

191 

185 

184 

204 

286 

312 

239 

Total . 

1 ) 545 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted), 
i) Forecast October 1936 

i 


a slight increase on last season's level, this is due to the 1935 exports having 
been very large just in the first months of the season and having declined only 
in December; there are grounds for believing that this year the commercial 
movement of wheat, sustained by an increased demand, will be maintained, 
for several months at a higher level than last year. 

Total exports of the three large exporting countries, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, despite the increased Canadian shipments, just attain the total 
of last year, being 144 million against 143 million bushels; on the other hand, 
shipments from European exporting countries are much larger, being 47 million 
against 15 million bushels, as also those of India, with 6 million against 700,000 
bushels. Exports from the Soviet Union and from North Africa are respectively 
1 million and 4 million bushels, almost negligible in comparison with the res- 
pective totals of 26 million and 9 million exported in the four months August- 
November 1935. 

Net imports of European importing countries in the first four months show a 
tendency to increase as the season progresses but the increase is not very apprecia¬ 
ble and the total exceeds by only about 8 million bushels the corresponding figure of 
I 935 * The demand from the United Kingdom and from the Irish Free State 
is small and imports remain at a level somewhat below those in 1935 and 1934 
which were amongst the lowest of recent years; imports into Continental countries, 
are on the other hand appreciably higher than in the last two years. The de- - 
mand from extra-European importing countries is very small and has attained 
the volume of last year thanks only to the persistent deuiand 
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States, which show a net import of 15 million bushels from August to November 
1936; China, which normally imports large quantities of wheat appeared in the 
first part of the season as a net exporter in consequence of the large crop of 
1936. French Morocco and Tunisia which are normally exporters of wheat, 
appear, on the other hand, amongst the importers, owing to the half-crop obtained 
in 1936, 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Vear 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro- 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August .. 

16 

14 

30 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September 

- 16 

15 

31 

* 15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October.. 

19 

16 

35 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

16 

36 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December. 

... 



20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January . 




15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February .. 

... 



14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

March. 




20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April. 




18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May. 




20 

11 

31 

22 ! 

10 

38 

June. 




21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

21 

July. 




19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

32 

Total August-Nuvember . 

71 

61 

132 

73 

51 

124 

73 

55 

128 

Total Year . 

1) 230 

1) 190 

1) 420 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3 ) Ml 

3 ) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 
x) Forecast October 1936 . — 2 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from bat via, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, batvia and Sweden. 


Area sown in 1936-37. — As regards areas sown for harvest in 1937 the 
information reaching the Institute is still too incomplete to enable general con¬ 
clusions to be drawn. It may be observed, however, that the majority of 
European countries that have so far communicated estimates of their winter 
sowings, report an increase in area cultivated this year with respect to last year. 
The increase is small in France {1.9 per cent.), England and Wales (3.0 per cent.) 
and Greece (3.2 per cent.) but larger in Latvia (6 per cent.) and Lithuania (11.2 
per cent.). A fairly considerable increase appears to have occurred also in 
Italy, Portugal and the Danubiari countries but its extent is not yet known. 
Poland and especially Czechoslovakia report on the other hand reductions. An 
increase in wheat cultivation in Europe has appealed Very probable for sotne 
rnOnths particularly owing to the rise in wheat prices on the one hand and to the 
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weather in autumn, which was much more favourable for sowing this year than last. 
It would certainly be hazardous to attempt a precise estimate of the area under 
wheat for harvest in 1937 in Europe; in our opinion, however, it is not excluded 
that the area of sowings this year will approach or even exceed the record of 
79 million acres attained in 1935. 


Area sown to winter cereals , in thousand acres . 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


1 

Countries 

Wheat 

\ 

| 

1 

Rye 

l 

Barley 

Oats 


0/ 

/o 

1937 t 


% 

1937 


% | 
1937 

\ 

! 

1937 | 

1 

O /0 

1937 

i 

t 

1937 

1939 

— IOO 

1931 t 
to 1 
1935 , 

= IOO| 

1937 

I 

i 

193»» . 
= 100 

1931 

to 

1935 
= 100 

1937 

i93t> 
= 100 

1931 

to 

1935 
= 100 

X93& 

= TOO 

193X 

to 

1935 

= IOO 

1 

France i) . . . ' 

12,772 

101.9 

1 

101.6 , 

1,620 

100.5 

93.1 

436 

96.3 

96.1 

2,118 

100.2 

99.2 

Engl. Sc Wales. 

,.. 

103.0 

... I 

— 

— 

— 

r m „ 

95.0 

^ ^ , 

— 

— 

— 

Greece .... 

2,076 

103,2 

118.3 

160 

78.8 

89.7 

509 

96.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

Eatvia .... 

154 

106,0 

83.4 

682 

107.0 

110.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

388 

111.2 

97.0 

1,260 

105.3 

103.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland .... 


97.6 


... 1 

99.3 



99.7 


— 

— 

— 

Romania 2 ) 

7,253 

93,9 

100.6 

941 j 

92.2 

103.4 

* 180 

91.4 

85 9 

--- 


— 

Czecboslov. 3 ) . 

1,969 

89.3 

, 94.0 , 

2,447 ! 

99.2 

l 99.0 | 

18 

100.6 

129.1 

— 

—- 

— 

Canada . . . . I 

702 

136.6 

i 113,0 ! 

464 

86.6 

75.6 1 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

United States . j 

57,187 

1 115.1 

127,1 j 

7.673 | 

117.2 

i 138.5 , 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

Punjab 4 ) . . . j 

10,612 

106.3 

104.1 j 

— 

— 

| j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


1) Sowings at i January* 1937. — 2) Sowings at beginfng of December 1936. — 3) The figures for wheat 
include also those for spelt. — 4) First estimate. 


In the United States it has been known since last month that the area 
sown to winter wheat is one of the largest of recent years, at more than 57 mil¬ 
lion acres, that is, 15 per cent, more than last year and 27 per cent, above 
the average. In Canada also, though in this country the winter crop is of 
slight importance compared with spring wheat, there is an increase of 37 per cent, 
on 1936 and 13 per cent, on the average. The Punjab reports an increase in 
its wheat sowings of 6 per cent, compared with last year and of 4 per cent, 
compared with the average. A substantial increase is also expected in North 
Africa. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this information is that the area 
devoted to winter wheat in the northern hemisphere will be distinctly larger 
than last year and will show a new record. 

The crop situation in the middle of January . — The first stage of growth 
in nearly all parts of Europe and in the U. S. S. R. was generally satisfactory 
although there were reports from some areas of excessive moisture and of tem¬ 
peratures too mild for the season, which impeded sowings and encouraged the 
growth of weeds. Weather conditions were changeable during the first half of 
January and temperatures were generally somewhat higher than normal. 
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Tliere were falls of snow in some places but most of the fields are without 
adequate cover and the crops in some instances are too] forward for the time 
of year and thus exposed to the danger of a sudden return of severe cold and 
frost. In general, however, crops were in a better situation than at the same 
time last year. 

The condition of the crop in the United States made an appreciable improve¬ 
ment in December and in the first half of January as a result {of the bene¬ 
ficial precipitation in the form of both snow and rain in the areas that were 
most affected by the autumn drought. There were still complaints of insuffi¬ 
cient moisture, however, in the west of the Great Plains. During the last few 
days torrential rains in the eastern States caused serious flooding and fairly 
considerable but local damage to crops. 

In India the monsoon rains fell at an opportune time and the crop situation 
in the middle of January was considered to be good in the chief growing areas. 
Frost caused apprehension only in a few areas. In China, after a long period 
of drought which hindered sowings and growth, there was widespread precipita¬ 
tion which relieved a [situation that threatened to become critical but in many 
areas the rains were too late. 

The situation in North Africa lias improved distinctly since the end of No¬ 
vember, with the advent of heavy rain from which the crops drew great benefit. 
The sowing situation is satisfactory in nearly all parts. 

G. Capone. 

Current Information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oM 

crops. 

Europe. 

Germany: Weather was variable in December; in the first half of the month tem¬ 
peratures were rather low with slight nocturnal frosts; subsequently there was a fall 
and precipitation was also reduced. Toward the end of the month the weather 
became milder and abundant rains greatly favoured development of winter sowings. 
Field work also continued. The first decade of J anuary had temperatures above aver¬ 
age. Fairly heavy rains fell in the north and northeast. In the higher districts there 
were nocturnal frosts. 

Belgium: In December the weather was mild and rainy. Only a few days of 
frost were experienced in bower Belgium. The soil was well saturated and cultivation, 
as well as transport of manure, was difficult. Autumn sowings were rather variable. 
Wheat and wiiiterbarley suffered from excessive humidity and had a rather yellowish 
appearance. Snails have caused appreciable damage. 

Irish Free State: The weather during December was generally unsettled with 
much rain. Very few sowings were carried out owing to the unfavourable weather 
and soil conditions. The earlier-sown crops germinated satisfactorily. 

France: December over most of the country was characterized by misty and 
comparatively dry weather in the first half with some night frosts in the east, and by 
wet and rather mild conditions in the second half, frequently With temperatures above 
the average, as in the Paris district. Sowings were made in December in good condi- 
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tlons owing to the temperature and the condition of the soil. The seedlings sprouted 
satisfactorily. Cereals in the ground have a good appearance and show good growth. 
Field-mice and slugs are plentiful and have caused damage. As a result of the 
favourable weather, held work was facilitated in December. 

The total area of cereal sowings at i January was distinctly larger than that of 
last 3'ear, when the area was reduced by bad weather, and the present level being 
about average. It is placed at 17,103,000 acres compared with 16,873,000 acres on 
1 January 1936 and 17,079,000 acres in the preceding five years. Having regard, how¬ 
ever, to the generally favourable conditions which have hitherto prevailed, the area 
seems somewhat below normal for the quinquennial average mentioned above includes 
one very adverse winter, namely, that of 1930-31. This is particularly to he remem¬ 
bered in the case of wheat and, if allowance is made for the restrictions on spring 
sowings, it seems that the final total of sowings will be below the normal of earlier 
years (13.3 million acres) and more than 200,000 acres below the 1931-35 average. 
Sowings of the other cereals seem to have declined also, particularly those of barley, 
rye and mixed grains. 

Condition of the different cereals on 1 January is indicated below, with com¬ 
parative figures for 1936 and the average of the previous ten years on 1 J anuary: winter 
wheat 73 against 68 and 70.7; meslin 72 (68; 69.9); ry^e 72 (70; 72.2), winter barley 72 
(69; 71.5); winter oats 73 (67; 70.7). 

The weather continued wet during the first decade of January in most districts 
and the need for colder weather was being felt. On 8 and 9 J anuary temperatures 
dropped appreciably in many areas. 

The quality of last year's grain is not satisfactory. The specific weight of wheat 
is poor, except in the case of that gathered after the rains of the first half of August. 
The quality of barley is below average while the oats are insufficiently dry and poor 
in weight. 

The area sown to meslin up to 1 January this year is about 157,300 acres 
against 158,800 in 1936 and 176,900 on the average of the five years ending 1935; 
percentages 99.1 and 88.9. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during December was very vari¬ 
able. Sunshine generally was above, and rainfall below, the average for the month. 
On the whole, however, somewhat disturbed conditions prevailed, with snow and sleet 
in northern districts. Gales and strong winds accompanied by heavy rains caused 
flooding in a number of districts. Temperatures generally, however, were above aver¬ 
age for the month. 

Conditions were, on the whole, about normal for completion of autumn sowing 
and fair progress was made, although work was retarded on the heavier lands, which 
were too wet to be worked. 

Germination was good and plants generally are strong and healthy except where 
floods occurred. 

It is estimated that the area sown to wheat in England and W ales is 3 per cent, 
greater than a year ago; barley sowings are estimated to be 5 per cent, smaller and 
a slight reduction is indicated in the area sown to oats, 

Greece: According to non-official sources, sowings of wheat were carried out in 
very good conditions, especially in Macedonia and Thrace, the areas being larger 
than last year thanks to the utilization of newly-reclaimed lands. The first official 
estimate of area sown to wheat is 2,076,000 acres against 2,011,000 at the same date 
last year. It was expected that a further 25,000 acres would be sown. 
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i 

j 

1936 

193 b 1 

2 93/ 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

0 . 1936 

0 1936/37 

1936 

*935 

Average 
1930 
to 1034 

1930.31 

to 

*934.35 

1 

iy3<» 

IQ35 

Average 
1950 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

Cl *'136 

1936/37 

Countries | 

| 

1930 / 

1931 

to 

*934/ 

*935 

1935 

1935 ' 

1936 

Aver. 

=■-100 

1936/37 

; 

1 

1 

. 1935/36 

1936/37 

1935/36 

*935 

*935 ; 
*93 9 

Aver. 

10(3 

| 

1 , 

000 acres 



! 1,000 centals 

! _ _ . . . . 

1,000 bushels 



Germany . . j 

i)5J51 

5,205 

5.310 

99.0 

97.0 

lx) 

! 101,909 

i 

■ 102,894 

102,128 

x) 

169,845 

171,487 

170,209 

99.0 

99.8 

Austria . . J 

629 

601 

535 

104.6 

117.5 

I 8,109 9,306 

7,576 

13,514 

15,510 

12,626; 

87,1 

107.0 

Belgium . . I 

386 

387 

384 i 99.6 

100.4 

1 9,447 8,868 

8.836 

15,744 

14,780 

14,726 

106,5 

106.9 

Bulgaria . . 

2,822 

2,729 

3,078 

103.4 . 91.7 

1 35,5831 28,755 

31,719, 

59,304 

47,925 

52,864 

123.7 

112.2 

Denmark . . 

295 

w) 

10,768 

312 

259 

94.5 

114.0 

| 6,834| 8,865 

6,679 

11,390 

14,774 

11,131 

77 A 

102.3 

Spain . . . 

11,254 

11,237 

_ 


I 72,896! 94,793 

94,850 

121,490 

157.985 

158,080 

76.9 

76.9 

Estonia . . 

160 

155 

127 

103.3 

126.0 

1,440 

1,360 

1,322 

2,399 

2,267 

2,203 

105.8 

108.9 

♦Irish Fr. St. 


163 

43 



4,011 

1,019 

... 

6,686 

1,698 



Finland. . . 

215 

174 

71 

123.6 

303.7 

3,265 

2,540 

1,105 

5.442 

4,233 

1,842 

128.5 

295.4 

France . . . 

12,712 

13,252 

13,281 

95.9 

95.7 

146,612 

170,973 

183,193 

244,349 

284,949 

305,316 

85.8 

80.0 

Engl. anclW. 

1,704 

1,772 

1,450 

96.2 

117.2 

30,867 

36,355 

28,932 

51,445 

60,592 

48,220 

84.9 

106.7 

Scotland. . . 

94 

101 

66 

93.1 

141.2 

2,128 

2,666 

1,649 

3,547 

4.443 

2,748 

79,8 

129.1 

FT. Ireland . 

7 

* 9 

5 

75.8 

134.0 

164 

217 

119 

273 

362 

198 

75.4 

138.1 

Greece . . . 

2,128 

2,092 

1,623 

101.7 

131.1 

14,070 

16,308 

11,048 

23,449 

27,180 

18,414 

86.3 

127.3 

Hungary . . 

4,107 

4,135 

3,943 

99.3 

104.2 

52,046 

50,535 

45.904 

86,741 

84,223 

76,506 

103,0 

113.4 

Italy .... 

12,367 

12.170 ... 

I2V.8 

0135,700 

169,658 

151,564 

3)226,200 

282,758 

252,602 

80.0 

89.5 

Latvia . . . 

319 

347 

262! 91.8 

3,163 

3,912 

3,302 

5,272 

6,520 

5,503 

80.9 

95.8 

Lithuania . 

485 

536 

505 i 90.4 

95.9 

4,766 

6,056 

5,455 

7,942 

10,093 

9,092 

78.7 

87.4 

Luxemburg . 

43 

43 

30 

100.0 

142.0 

616 

613 

448 

1,027 

1,022 

747 

100.5 

137.5 

Malta . . . 

10 

9 

9 

105.3 

103.9 

141 

107 

179 

236 

179 

299 

131.5 

78.8 

■Norway . . 

75 

59 

32 

126.9 

230.8 

1,297 

1,122 

482 

2,162 

1,869 

804 

115.7 

268.9 

Netherlands. 

375 

380 

267 

98.5 

140.3 

9,755 

9,992 

7,082 

16.259 

16,653 

11.802 

97.6 

137.8 

Poland . . . 

4,302 

4,335 

4,280 

99.3 

100.5 

46,959 

44,331 

44,561 

78,263 

73,883 

74.267 

105.9 

105.4 

Portugal . . 


1,377 

1,321 



5,036 

13.256 

10,871 

8,393 

22,092 

18,118 

38.0 

46,3 

Romania . . 

8,481 

8,496 

7,704 

99.8 

110.1 

77,23! 

57.864 

62.069 

128,716 

96,438 

103.446 

133.5 

124,4 

Sweden . . 

694 

674 

707 

103.0 

98.2 

13,547 

14.167 

14,351 

22,579 

23,611 

23,918 

95.6 

94.4 

Switzerland . 

171 

150 

142 

114.0 

120.6 

2,818 

3,594 

2,692 

4,696 

5,989 

4.486 

78.4 

104.7 

Czechosl. 3 ) j 

2,291 

2,380 

2,131 

96.3 

107.5 

33.350 

37,257 

32.230 

55,582 

62.094 

53,715 

89.5 

103.5 

Yugoslavia . j 

5,463 

§) 

77.631 

5,313 

5,099 

102.8 

107.1 

64,454 

43.861 

47,697 

107,421 

73,100 

79.494 

147.0 

135.1 

Total Europe 

78,644 

76,028 

98.7 

102.1 

884,203 

940,225 

908,043 

1,473,680 

1J567,011 

1,513,376 

94,1 

97,4 

♦U.S.S.R. 

34,721 

32,507 

27,080 

106.8 

128.2 


263.597 

217,208 


439,319 

362,006 



60,786 

58,721 



... 

416,086 

337,513 


693.464 

562,519 



Canada . . 

25,289 

24,116 

25,682 

104.9 

98.5 

137,531 

169,161 

209,136 

229,218 

281,935 

348,560 

81.3 

65.8 

United j &') 

37,608 

33,402 

37.073 

112.6 

101.4 

311.406 

279,191 

331,252 

519,010 

465,319 

552,087 

111.5; 

94.0 

States ) s ) 

11,212 

17,827 

17,098 

62.9 

65.6 

64,470 

96,615 

107.744 

107,450 

161,025 

179,574 

66.7 

59.8 

Mexico . . . 

1,217 

1,199 

1,244 

101.5 

97.9 

7.796 

6,167 

7,248 

12,993 

10.279 

12,080 

126.4| 

107.6 

Total N. Am. 

75,325 

76,544 

81,097 

4 ) 

98.4 

92.9 

521,203 

5 51.134 

655,380 

4) 

868,671 

918,558 

1,092,301 

4 ) 

94.6 

79.5 

♦China . . . 

50,335 

51.416 

49,108 

97.9 

102.5 

508,779 

469,644 

492,382 

847,948 

782,724 

820,619 

108.3 

103.3 

♦Chosen . . . 

... 

800 

809 



... 

5.848 

5.429 

9,74? 

9,048 


India . . . 

! 33,631 

34,490 

33.315 

97.5 

100.9 

211,344 

217,907 

214,368 

352,240 

363,179 

357,280 

*97.0 

98.6 

Japan . . . 

1,686 

1,627 

1,356 

103.7 

124.4 

27,117 

29,233 

22,080 

45,194 

48 r 721 

36,799 

92.8 

122.8 

Manchukuo . 

2,68 2 

2,420 

3,243 

110.8 

82.7 

18,406 

20,606 

27,066 

30,675 

34,342 

45,109 

89.3 

68.0 

Palestine . . 

,.. 

556 

480 

... 

„ ^ * 

1,677 

2,301 

1,523 

2,795 

3,834 

2,538 

72.9 

110.1 

Syria a. Leb. 

1.316 

1,288 

1,245 

102.2 

105.7 

9,599 

12,026 

8,783 

15,998 

20,043 

14,638 

79.8 

109.3 

♦Turkey. . . 

8,776 

§) 

39,871 

8,474 

7,567 

103.6 

116.0 

5) 48,170 

55,585 

55,878 

5)80.281 

92,640 

93,128 



T oial A s ia . 

40,381 

39,639 

98.7 

100.6 

268,143 

282,073 

273,820 

446,902 

470,119 

456,364 

95,1 

97.9 

Algeria. . . 

4,287 

4,095 

3,893 

104.7 

110.1 

17,865 

20,120 

19,543 

29,774 

33,532 

32,571 

88.8 

91.4 

♦Cyrenaica . 

... 

52 

20 





47 

78 

Egypt . . . 
♦Eritrea. . . 

" 1,464 

1,463 

11 

1,560 

13 

100.0 

*93.8 

27,421 

25,933 

66 

25,877 

44 

45,701; 

43,221 

110 

43,128 

73 

105.7 

1*06.0 

♦Kenya 6) . . 

*... i 

48 

44 




343 

268 


572 

447 



F. Morocco , 

3.142 

3,616 

2.887 

86.9 

108.9 

’ 7,945 

12,022 

17,705 

13.242 

20,036 

29,509 

66.1 

44,9 

* Tripoli tania. 

... 

30 

20 




106 

81 


176; 

134 

Tunisia . . 
Total North 

§)*” 

1.829 

1,995 

... 

... 

4.630 

9,921 

7,774 

*7,716 

; 16,534 

12,956 

46*7 

59*6 

Africa . . 

10,722 

11.0031 

10,335 

97.5 

103.8 

57,861 

67,996 

70,899 

96,433 

113,323 

118,164 

85.1 

81.6 

Argentina . 

15,728 

11,688 

17,709 

134.6 

88.8| 
... }: 

149,915 

84,614 

146,361 

249,853 

1 141,020 

243,930 

177.2 

102,4 

♦Chile. . . ; 

... 

2,051 

1,763 


. 

20,505 

16,387 

! 34,175 

27,311 

Uruguay . . 

Union of S. 

998 

1,267 

1,055 

, 78.8 

94.7:1 

S 

| 6,301 

9,058 

5,926 

1' . . 

10,501 

| 15,096 

i ■ • 

9,876 

*6*9*6 

106,3 

Africa . 6) 

2 , 133 ; 

2,501 

, 1,516 

85.3 

140,7/ 

8,728 

12,117 

7380 

14346 

20,195 12,301 

72,0; 

118.3 

/"lAnstrhli^b v 

12,579 

11,924 

15,223 

/ t73 

105.5 

82-6 

80,509 

85,559 

111,464 

134,182 

142-5,98 

185,773 

, :■ 94.1 

72.2 

7}' 

... 222 

1 1 252 

87.9 

: 8M i 


5316 

, .. 4, 822 


, 8,859 

8,037 


* . ; 



100 4 

V / i 

mJ 

; -//I! 

1,91^,888 

2,or2,i7«: 

2,179,273 

. 

8,^7®8 

t,UT,MQ 

S,Q*£,089 

#7.3 
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f) PRODUCTION' 


i 

1936 

*93<P 
*9 37 


Aver¬ 
age 
1930 1 
to 

0 *936 

U 1939/3 7 



Average! 

1930 . 
to 1934 

1030/31 

to 

1934'35 

1 

! 

1936 

___ 

1936/37 


Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 

-to 

1934/35 

O' J 9S6 

1936/37 

Countries 

1935 

1935 ) 

1936 

^934 

1930 / 

1931 

to 

1934 ' 

2935 

J 

1935 

1935 

1936 

= TOO 

Aver. 

= 100 

1936 ( 1935 

I93&'37,1935/36 

1 

1935 

1935,36 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 


i } ooo acres 


j 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 









X, 


! 

1 

l 

1 ) 





Germany . . 

11,154 

11,219 

11,141 

99.4 

100.1 

169,498 

164,866 

172*,215 j 

302,677 

294,404 

307,527 

102.8 

98.4 

Austria. . . 

945 

944’ 

944 

100.1 

100.1 

10,152 

13.672 

12,707 

18,129 

24,415 

22,691 

74.3 

79.9 

Belgium . . 

525 

529 

553 

99.3 

94.9, 

7,893 

10,372 

12,018 

’14,094 

18,522 

21,461 

76.1 

65.7 

Bulgaria . . [ 

434 

433 

562 

100.3 

77.3 

4,469 

4,350 

5,424* 

7,980 

7,767 

9.685 

102.7 

82.4 

Denmark . . 

326 

391 

346 

83.5 

94.4 

4,630 

6,290 

5,361,! 8,267 

11,232 

9,573 

73.6 

86.4 

Spain . . , 

w) 

L471 

1,415 

1 , 494 ' 

— ; 

— 

10,110 

10,755 

12,412 

18,053 

19,206 

22,164 

94.0 

81.5 

Estonia . . 

338 

357 

365 

94.5 

92.6 

3,392 

3,810 

4,437 

6,058 

6,804 

7,923 

89.0 

76.5 

* Irish Free 














State . . . 


2 

3 


... 

... 

39 

53 


69 

95 


... 

Finland. . . 

593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107.2 

7,143 

7,706 

7,710 

12,755 

27,988 

13,760 

13,768 

92.7 

92.6 

France . . . 

1.634 

1,668 

L747 

98.0 

93.5 

15,674 

16,448 

17,932 

29,372 

32,022 

95.3 

87.4 

Greece . . . 

177 

182 

173 

97.5 

102 2 

1,121 

1,222 

1,231 

2,002 

2,183 

2,198 

91.7 

91.1 

Hungary . . 

1,619 

1,537 

1.583 

105.3 

102.3 

16,013 

16,044 

15,950 

28,595 

28,650 

28.483 

99.8 

100.4 

"■Italy. . . . 


272 

291 


... 

-.. 

3,509 

3,506 

... 

6,267 

6,262 

... 

... 

Latvia . . . 

‘637 

668 

625 

95.4 

102.0 

6,305 

8,022 

6,941 

11,260 

14,326 

12,395 

78.6 

90.8 

Lithuania . 

1,216 

1,267 

1,217 

96.0 

99.9 

11,935 

14,124 

12,668 

21,313 

25,221 

22.621 

84.5 

94.2 

Luxemburg . 

19 

19 

20 

100.0 

98.0 

256 

253 

273 

456 

.452 

487 

100.9 

93.7 

Norway , . 

15 

15 

16 

95.3 

90.5 

241 

271 

256| 

430 

483 

458 

89.0 

94.0 

Netherlands. ! 

587 

519 

440 

113.1 

133.3 

11,244 

10,323 

8,77 f 

20,078 

18,434 

15,662 

108,9 

128.2 

Poland . , . 

14,403 

14,293 

14,215 

100.8 

101.3 

141,758 

145,881 

142,456 

2,599 

253,139 

260,502 

254,387 

97.2 

99,5 

Portugal . . 


332 

392 


... 

2,045 

2,618 

3,652 

4,674 

4,640 

78.1 

78.7 

Romania . . 

1,041 

960 

941 

108.4 

110.6 

9,992 

7,126 

7,686* 

17,842 

12,724 

13,725 

140.2 

130.0 

Sweden , . 

527 

560 

552 

94.2 

95.6 

8,307 

9,585 

9,427 

14,834 

17,116 

16,833 

86.7 

88.1 

Switzerland . 

Czecho- 

38 

39 

44 

99.1 

86.1 

489 

717 

796 

874 

1,279 

1,422 

68.3 

61.5 

Slovakia . , 

| 2,494 

2.493 

2.530 

1 100.0 

| 98.6 

31,667 

36,121 

39,507 

56,549 

64,502 

70,548 

87.7 

80.2 

Yugoslavia . 

628 

§) 

41,153 

623 

612 

j 100.7 

102.6 

4,481 

4,323 

4,605 

8,002 

7,720 

8,223 

103.7 

97.3 

Total Europe 

41,061 

41,065 

100.2 

100.2 

478,815 

494,899 

503,382 

855,027 

883,748 

898,896 

96.8 

95J 

*u. s S R. W) 

57,426 

58,607 

64,255 

98.0 

89.4 


465,565 

486,374 

... 

831,368 

868,528 

... 

... 

Canada . . i 

635 

719 

858 

88.3 

74.0 

2,397 

5,379 

5,006 

4,281 

9,606 

8,939 

44.6 

47.9 

United 














States . . . 

2,757 

4,196 

2,917 

65.7 

94.5 

14,310 

33,000 

17,512 

, 25.554 

58,928 

31,272 

43.4 

81.7 

TotalN. Am . 

3,392 

4,915 

3,775 

69.0 

89.9 

16,707 

38,379 

22,518 

29,835 

68,534 

40,211 

43.5 

74.2 

* Turkey . . . 

909 

756 

656 

120.2 

138.6 

15) 4,225 

4,765 

6,236 

5) 7,544 

8.508 

11,136 

— 

- 

Algeria. . . 

4 

3 

3 

142.3 

104.1 

16 

10 

23 

29 

17 

40 

166.9 

72.0 

* French 














Morocco . . 

... 

5 

2 


... 

... 

13 

11 


24 

20 

... 

... 

Argentina . 

988 

573 

936 

172,5 

105.6 

4,960 

2,800 

5,529 

8,858 

5,000 

9,873 

177.2 

: 89.7 

*Un. of. S. 














Afr. . .6). 

45,537 

... 

8) 99 

... 

... 

548 

... 

9 } 498 

978 

- ... 

9) 889 

... 

no.o 

Totals . . 

46,552 

45,779 

97.8 

99.4 

500,498 

536,088 

531,452 

893,749 

957,299 

949,020 

- 

93.4 



See notes on page n. 
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1 



Aver- 

O' *936 







1926 




age 

1930 

/0 1936/37 



Average 



Average 

va —— 

1936/37 




to 

^934 





1930 

to 1934 



1930 
to 1934 



1 

193 O 

1935 



1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 



COUNTRIES | 

! 

1936 / 

1937 

*935 / 
1936 

1930 / 

1931 

1935 

Aver. 

1936/37 

1935/36 

x 930/31 
to 

1936/37 

1935/36 

i93°/3i 

to 

1935 

Aver. 

; 



to 

1934 / 

1935 

1935 / 



1934/35 



1934/35 

1935/ 




1936 

= 100 







1936 

- - IOO 




— 100 








----- IOO 



1 , 

000 acres 



X, 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Germany . - 

i)4,041 

3,966 

3,915 

101.9 

103.2 

1 ) 76,434 

74,682 

69,512 

1 ) 

159,240 

155,591 

144,820 

102.3 

310.0 

Austria . . 

394 

403 

421 

97.8 

93.7 

5,580 

5,959 

6,110 

11,625 

12,4 S 6 

12.729 

93.6 

91.3 

Belgium . , 

98 

96 

89 

S 02.0 

110.3 

963 

2,059 

2,112 

2,007 

4,290 

4,400 

46.8 

45.6 

Bulgaria . . 

484 

501 

607 

96.6 

79.6 

6,674 

6,211 

7,110 

13,905 

12,941 

14,812 

107.4 

93.9 

Denmark . . 

909 

852 

875 

106.7 

•103.9 

19,842 

24,229 

21,746 

41,338 

50,478 

45,304 

81.9 

91.2 

Spain . . . 

4.528 

4,549 

4,682 

_ 

_ 

37,690 

46,589 

53,442 

78,523 

97,062 

111,340 

80.9 

70.5 

Estonia . . 
♦Irish Free 

250 

258 

267 

96.9 

93.8 

1,939 

2,024 

2,441 

4,039 

4,216 

5,085 

95.8 

79.4 

State. . . 

f ., 

139 

119 

, 



3,496 

2,666 


7,283 

5,555 


0 4 m 

Finland . . 

324 

315 

306 

102.9 

105.7 

4,165 

3,658 

3,953 

8,676 

7,621 

8,235 

113.8 

105.4 

France. . . 
Engl, and 

1,811 

1,787 

1.806 

101,3 

100,2 

21,348 

22,621 

23,068 

44,476 

47,127 

48,059 

94.4 

92,5 

Wales . . 

819 

792 

924 

103.4 

_88,6 

14,851 

14,694 

16,285 

30,940 

30.613 

33,927 

101.1 

91.2 

Scotland . . 

72 

77 

84 

94.4 

86,1 

1,478 

1,702 

1,711 

3,080 

3,547 

3,565 

86.8 

86.4 

N. Ireland . 

3 

3 

2 

90.9 

163.6 

62 

71 

39 

130 

148 

81 

87.7 

161.1 

Greece . . . 

548 

510 

541 

107.5 

101.2 

3,795 

4.272 

4,165 

7,906 

8,901 

8.678 

88.8 

91.1 

Hungary . . 

1,134 

1.057 

1,167 

107.2 

97.2 

12,832 

12,268 

14,029 

26,734 

25,558 

29,22 7 

104.6 

91.5 

*Italy. . . . 

... 

481 

529 



4,410 

5,121 

9,187 

10,670 



Latvia . . . 

468 

477 

450 

98.0 

104.0 

3,639 

4,511 

4,341 

7,580 

9,398 

9,044 

80.7 

83.8 

Lithuania . 

529 

508 

490 

104.2 

108.1 

5,126 

5,547 

5,150 

10,679 

11,556 

10,730 

92.4 

99,5 

Luxemburg. 

6 

6 

8 

100.0 

68,1 

76 

71 

105 

158 

149 

219 

106.1 

72.1 

Malta xo) . 

5 

5 

6 

103.1 

80.7 

83 

65 

128 

173 

136 

267 

126.5 

64.6 

Norway . . 

149 

153 

140 

97.4 

106.9 

2,683 

2,720 

2,349 

5,589 

5.667 

4,893 

98.6 

114.2 

Netherlands 

107 

100 

64 

106.9 

167,7 

2,646 

2,512 

1,598 

5,512 

5,234 

3.329 

105.3 

165.6 

Boland . . 

2,934 

3,012 

3.Q00 

97,4 

97.8 

31,306 

32,372 

31,874 

65.221 

67,442 

66,406 

96.7 

98.2 

♦Portugal . . 

... 

160 

173 




1,068 

955 


2,226 

1,990 



Romania . . 

3.980 

4,079 

4,571 

97.6 

87.1 

35,535 

20,367 

35,311 

74,033 

42,431 

73,567 

174.5 

100.6 

Sweden . , 

255 

258 

287 

98.6 

88.6 

4,273 

4,779 

4,928 

8,901 

9,957 

10,266 

89.4 

86-7 

Switzerland 

Czecho¬ 

10 

10 

17 

100.8 

62.0 

159 

176 

264 

331 

367 

550, 

90*0 

60.1 

slovakia . 

1.565 

1,594 

1,694 

98.2 

92.4 

22,462 

23,400 

27,259 

46,797 

48,752 

56,791 

96.0 

82.4 

Yugoslavia . 

1.051 

1.044 

1,054 

100.7 

99.7 

9,322 

8,279 

9.087 

19,421 

17,248 

18,931 

112.6 

102.6 

Total Europe 

26,474 

26.412 

27,467 

100.2 

96.4 

324,963 

325,838 

348,117 

677,014 

678,846 

725,255 

99.7 

93.3 

*U. S. S. R. . 

... 

21,604 

18,219 

... 

... 

... 

179,946 

139,610 


374,895 

290,859 


... 

Canada . . 

4,433 

3.887 

4.076 

114.1 

108.8 

34,523 

40,308 

. 39,400 

71,922 

83,975 

82,083 

85.6 

87.6 

United States 

8.322 

12,371 

10,640 

68.0 

78.2 

70,776 

137,172 

102,562 

147,450 

285,774 

213,671 

51.6 

69.0 

Tolal N. A m. 

12,755 

16,258 

14,716 

78.5 

86.7 

105,299 

177,480 

141,962 

219,372 

369,749 

295,754 

59.3 

74.2 

♦China .- . . 



4) 





4 ) 


4 ) 



16,161 

16,439 

16,302 

98,3 

99.1 

179,400 

174,289 

173,354 

373,756 

363,109 

361,161 

102.9 

103.5 

♦Chosen, . . 


2,548 

2,448 

... 

* ^ ♦ 


25,959 

21,341 

54,082 

44,461 

Japan ... 

1,918 

1,916 

2,019 

100.1 

95.0 

3*3,098 

37,732 

35,906 

68,955 

78,610 

74,805 

87,7 

92.2 

Palestine,. . 
Syria 'and 


649 

453 

... 

... 

1,216 

1,519 

1.006 

2,534 

3,165 

2,096 

80.1 

120.9 

Lebanon. . 

739 

715 

797 

103.4 

92.8 

6,826 

7,548 

6,977 

14,220 

15,725 

14,535 

90.4 

97.8 

♦Turkey. . . 

4.458 

4,260 

3,593 

104.6 

124.1 

5) 30,777 

30,237 

33,523 

5) 64,120 

62,994 

69,841 



, Total Asia . 

%)33Q6 

3,280 

3,269 

100.8 

101.2 

41,140 

46,799 

43.889 

85,709 

97,500 

91,436 

87.9 

93.7 

Algeria . . 
♦Cvrenaica . 

3.120 

3,104 

151 

3,345 

90 

100.5 

93.1 

14,150 

15,849 

16,982 

172 

29,480 

33*020 

35,381 

357 

89,3 

83.3 

Egypt , , . 
♦Eritrea, , . 
French 

‘ 282 

281 

62 

319 

53 

100.6 

88.6 

*5,196 

5,021 

276 

4,851 

317 

id,*825 

10,461 

574 

10,107 

660 

103.5 

107.1 

Morocco . 

• * Tripoli tani a 

4,109 

4,303 

272 

3,464 

282 

95.5 

118.6 

27,999' 

17,188 

1,213 

25,334 

650 

58,332 

35,809 

2,526 

52,781 

1,355 

162.9 

( 110.5 

: Tunisia , . 
Total Africa 


1,532 

1,209 

.,, 

... 

*1*653 

8,819 

4,189 

*3*445 

18,372 

8,727 

T8.7 

104.5 

*3*9*5 

i §)9,043 

9220 

8,337 

98.1 

108.4 

48,998 

46,877 

51,356 

102,082 

97,662 

106,996 

95.4 

Argentina . 
♦Chile. . . % 

1,409 

1,253 

161 

, 1,206 
162 

112.4 

116.8 

14,991 

10,141 

2,251 

13,010 

2,385 

31,233 

21,128 

4.689 

27,105 

4,970 

147.8 

115*2 

Uruguay. , + j 

Un. of S. , 

* *49 

34j 

!: : I 

'1 

145.9 

1 357.6 

* *381 

288 

84 

’ * *794 

600 

174 

132.3 

45*6*0/ 

Afr. 6} , . 

73 


76.3 

105.1 

674 

808 

ix) 528 

1,403 

1,684 

n) 1,100 

83.3 

127.6 

♦New 


■ 












Zealand, 7 } 

25 

§) 

28 

-: 28 ' 

91.1 

90,4 


373 

315 

i 11 , „>. 

776 

657 

i.yU, ! 


A/./ 

53,109 

56,553 55,078 

i 

93.9 

96.4 

536,446 

608,231 

598,946 

A,', .'f| 


1,267,169 

1,247,820 

88.2 

89,6 
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Area and production of oats . 




iJ 

Area 





f) 

Production 





1936 

1936 / 

1937 


Aver¬ 

age 

*930 

0 J 9S6 

1936 37 

1036 

1936 37 


I 

Average 
*930 1 

to 1934 , 

j 

*93 o/3* 
to 

*934''35 

*936 

*939J37 


1 

Average] 
*930 1 

to 1934 

[ 

* 930/31 

to 

* 934/35 

0 r 936 

1936/37 

Countries 

*935 

1935 / 

1936 

*934 

*930/ 

i93i 

to 

*934/ 

*935 

*935 

*935' 
*936 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

*935 

*935 ; 30 

*933 

* 935/36 

*935 

*935/ 
1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

~ 100 


1 , 

000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Germany 

1 ) 

6,866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6 

84.6 

1 ) 

126,079 

118,734 

| 

136,318 

*) 

393,994 

371,043 

425,991 

106.2 

92.5 

Austria . . 

722, 

735 

762 

98.2 

94.7 

8,882 

8,616 

9,224 

27,757 

26,926 

28,824 

103.1 

96.3 

Belgium . 

691 

714 

716 

96.8 

96.5 

11,440 

17.050 

16,114 

35,749 

53,280 

50,355 

67.1 

71.0 

Bulgaria , . 

258 

268 

314 

96.2 

82.2 

2,989 

2,041 

2,284 

9,34! 

6,379 

7,137 

146.4 

130.9 

Denmark. j 

931 

911 

953 

102.2 

97.7 

18,519 

23,043 

21,924 

57,871 

72,008 

68,5 U 

80.4 

84.5 

Spain . . . 

W ) 

1,358 

1,848 

1,935 

_ 

_ 

12,183 

12,598 

15,454 

38,070 

39,369 

48,295 

96.7 

78.8 

Estonia . . 

341 

342 

355 

99.6 

96.1 

2,628 

2.964 

3,209 

8,214 

9,262 

10,028 

88.7 

81.9 

* Irish Free 
State . . 

* 

614 

623 



***** 

13,792 

13,284 


43,099 

41,513 



Finland . . 

1,087 

1,164 

1,126 

93.4 

96.6 

14,357 

13.424 

14,893 

44,864 

41,951 

46,540 

106.9 

96.4 

France . . . 

8,234 

8,101 

8,384 

101.6 

98.2 

93,929 

98,228 

104,137 

293,525 

306,960 

325,425 

95.6 

90.2 

Engl, and 
Wales . . 

1,420 

1,418 

1,581 

100.1 

89.8’ 

24,192 

25,491 

27,655 

75,600 

79,660 

86,422 

94.9 

875 

Scotland . . 

829 

827 

847 

100.2 

97.8; 

14.381 

15,254 

15.026 

44,940 

47,670 

46,956 

94.3 

95.7 

N. Ireland . 

265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 

5,796 

5,828 

5,955 

18,112 

18,212 

18,608 

99.5 

97,3 

Greece . . . 

387 

327 

339 

U.8-5 

114.2! 

2.347 

2.209 

2,179 

7,334 

6,903 

6,810 

106.2 

107.7 

Hungarv 

' 521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.7j 

5,432 

5,421 

6,120 

16,975 

16,941 

19,126 

100.2 

88.8 

* Italy . . . 

_ ,. 

1,047 

I,133] 


107*8 

11.358 

12,236 

35,495 

38,237 

.,. 

82.4 

Eatvia . . . 

838 

822 

777 

102.0 

6,270 

8.508 

7,613 

1*9,595 

26,587 

23,791 

73.7 

Xithuania . 

883 

841 

880 

105.0 

100.3 

7,310 

8,807 

8.351 

22,845 

27,523 

26.097 

83.0 

875 

Buxemburg 

66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94.5 

940 

984 

981 

2,938 

3,075 

3,067 

95.5 

95.8 

Norway . . 

210 

215 

236 

97.7 

89.3 

3,880 

4,010 

3,904 

12,126 

12,532 

12.201 

96.8 

99.4 

Netherlands 

318 

316 

350 

100.7 

90.9 

5,787 

6.202 

6,346 

38,085 

19,380 

19,830 

93.3 

91.2 

Poland. . . 

| 5,569! 

5,52! 

5,434 

100.9 

102.5 

57,982 

57,275 

54.153 

181,192 

178,982 

169,226 

101.2 

107,1 

♦Portugal . . 

* 1 

516 

425 



2,131 

2,034 


6,660 

6.356 


1*10.3 

Romania . . 

1.986' 

1,970 

2,178 

100.8 

91.2 

18,676 

13,089 

16,928 

58,361 

40.904 

52,899 

142.7 

Sweden . . 

1,652, 

1,654 

1,61! 

99.8 

102.6 

25,935 

28,095 

24,928 

81,047 

87,796 

77,900 

92.3 

104.0 

Switzerland 

26' 

25 

40 

103.5 

64.9 

456 

445 

715 

1,427 

1,392 

2.235 

102.5 

63.8 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 

i 

1,888 

1,898 

2,000 

99.5 

94.4 

26.860 

22,644 

30,655 

83,938 

70,763 

95,795 

118.6 

87.6 

Yugoslavia . 

890 

919 

920 

96.9 

96.8 

7,342 

6,126 

6,717 

22,942 

19,144 

20,992 

119.8 

109.3 

Total But ope 

38,236 

38.580 

40,791 

99.1 

93.7 

504,592 

507,086 

541,783 

1,576,842 

1,584,642 

1,693,061 

99.5 

93.1 

*U, S. S. R. . 

... 

45,271 

42,248 

... 


... 

402,746 

322,460 

... 

1,258,573 

1,007,681 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

13,118 

14,096 

13,301 

93.1 

98.6 

92,405 

134,078 

120.468 

288,764 

418,995 

376,462 

68.9 

1 76.7 

United States 

| 33.213 

39,831 

37,556 

83.4 

! 88.4 

252.512 

382,369 

315,201 

789,100 

1,194,902 

985,003 

66.0 

80.1 

Total N Am. 

46,331 

53,927 

50 857 

85.9 

j 91.1 

344,917 

516,447 

435,669 

1.077,864 

1,613,897 

1,361,465 

66.8 

1 79.2 

♦China . . . 

2,627 

2,689 

12) 

2,401 

97.7 

\ 109.4 

19,881 

„ 1 
19,229] 

12 ) 

19,158 

62,129 

60,090 

12 ) 

59,867 

103,4 

103.8 

Syria and 
Eebanon . 

28 

30 

30 

93.3 

94.7 

241 

1 

246 

264 

752 

768 

825 

97.9 

91.2 

♦Turkey . . 

MOO 

566 

395 

194.21 

278.3 

4) 5,266 

5,114] 

3,333 

4 } 16,456 

15,983 

10,414 

— 

— 

Algeria. . . 

473 

434 

516 

108.9 

91.6 

3,869 

2,332] 

3,525 

12,090 

7,288 

11,014 

165.9 

109.8 

French 

Morocco 

74 

70 

73 

104.9 

101.6 

434 

340 

580 

1,357 

1,062 

1,811 

127.8 

74.9 

♦Tunisia . . 


74 

77 

I 

- • • 


397 

534 


1,240 

1,6 67 

... 

... 

Total N. Afr . 

547 

504 

589 

| 108.3 

92.9 

* 4,303 

2,672 

4,105 

13,447 

8.350 

12,825 

161.1 

104.8 

Argentina . 

2,039 

T,367 

2,013 

149.2 

101.3 

18,078 

11,464 

20,671 

56,493 

35,825 

64,598 

157.7 

87.5 

♦Chile . . . 


244 

197 




2,135 

1,858 


6,672 

5,806 



Uruguay , . 

"213 

205 

160 

103'5 

1*32.5 

* 1,449 

1,223 

684 

*4,529 

3,821 

2,139 

j 118.5 

211.8 

♦Unof S.Afr.6); 

614 


4) 493 


124.6 

2,217 

2,532 

n)2,333 

6,929 

7,912 

ii)7,291 

| 87,6 

95.0 

♦New 

Zealand 7 ) 

296 
, S> 

: 87,894 

363 

372 

1 

1 81.4 

79.6 

... 

1,321 

1.317 

... 

4,128 

4,115 

- 

,,, 

Totals 

94,603 

94,440 

J 02.4 

92.5 

! 814,580 

3,049,138 

1 

1,003,176 

2,720,927 

11 

8,247,303 

; 3,384,913 

!| S4J 

87.1 


(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring “to the northern he^feiphere, double 
years to the southern, — *5 Countries not included m the totals, — §) In calculating the 
been taken of the probable area cultivated, in some countries for which estimates of ate 

but not those of area, — a?) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop, »— i) Including Saar Territory with a very small 
, production. — z) Rounded data, calculated on the basis of approximative percentage with respect to last year. — 
S) Including spelt. — 4) Average of four years. — 5) Incomplete data. — 6) Cultivation by Europeans only. — 
■■ Area includes that for chaff, hay, feeding-off, etc. — 8)Vest 1935/34* — 9) *933/34 and 1934/35- ! —, 1 Barley 

and meslin. — 11} Average of three years. - xa) Average of two years, ' 
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According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to ineslin this year is about 
145,300 acres against 127,400 in 1935 ai1( l 130.500 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934; percentages 114.x and 111.4. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 835,100 centals (1,440,000 bushels) against 650,800 (1,122.000) and 714,100 
(1,231,200); percentages 12<8.3 and 117.0. 

Hungary: Rather mild weather prevailed during the three weeks between 16 De¬ 
cember and 6 January. Rainfall was frequent but light. The conditions were not 
very favourable but it was possible to complete ploughing and sowing, particularly, 
on the lighter soils. Ploughing for the sowings of spring cereals was also finished 
in some districts. 

The early-sown winter cereals began the whiter in vigorous and regular condition 
except in some areas. The late sowings are, on the whole, poor and in some places 
the3 T have failed to sprout. The plants needed a snow-cover at the beginning of 
J anuary. 

Italy: During the first half of December the growth of wheat was generally assisted 
by the mild temperatures. In some provinces of Sicily, however, excessive rain 
caused rather considerable damage among the wheat crops. During the second half 
of the month there was frequent rain and temperatures fell considerably in all parts. 
The condition of wheat and the other cereals was good at the end of the month. 
Damage by field-mice is reported in several provinces. 

Latvia: In December temperatures were exceptionally high for the month and 
equal to those of November. Precipitation was fairly normally distributed. The 
snow-cover -was very thin in December, especially in the west. Crop correspondents 
indicated conditions of winter wheat as average in 37.4 per cent, of the cases, above 
average in 57.6 per cent, and below average in 5.0 per cent.; the corresponding 
figures for winter rye were 28.9 per cent., 68.7 per cent, and 2.4 per cent. 

Lithuania: Cloudy weather prevailed in December with only very small changes 
in temperature and light rainfall. These conditions, owing to the absence of snow, 
were not favourable to the crops. 

Poland: Autumn work was carried out late in the Centre, Volhynia and Silesia 
and for the most part at normal dates in the other areas. According to 30 per cent, 
of the correspondents for all the country and 50 per cent, for the south and Silesia 
work has not been completed. 

The cold weather in early autumn, followed by heavy precipitation was unfavour¬ 
able to sowings of winter crops as well as to their germination and growth and in 
consequence crops were at the beginning of the winter insufficiently developed and 
poorly rooted. According to information from the south and from Kielce, Volhynia 
and Now T ogr6dek damage from excessive moisture was feared. 

Between 15 November and 15 December condition of winter wheat and rye 
was slightly improved. For wheat and rye condition, which on 15 November was 
2.8, rose respectively to 2.9 and 3.0. For barley it remained at 3.0. 

Romania: A marked absence of moisture was reported in the plains on 10 J anuary. 
The winter cereal sowings in hilly regions were in good condition. A snow-cover is 
necessary. 

Yugoslavia: The weather of December was almost continuously dry, sunny and 
rather tnild. At the end of the month variable conditions set in with rain and snow. 
The condition of cereals finderwent no change, notwithstanding these rather unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and continues to be fairly satisfactory. 
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U, S. S. R.: During the second and third decades of December, weather was change¬ 
able but mild weather predominated. Precipitation was comparatively slight and in 
much of the southern and central areas of the European territory the fields were with¬ 
out a snow-cover almost throughout the second decade and the first days of the 
third decade of December. At the end of December there was fairly heavy snow in 
northern and central areas and at the end of the month nearly all parts of the [Euro¬ 
pean territory, except southern Ukraina and the northern Caucasus had a snow-cover. 
In northeastern and central areas, the snow was 3 to 6 inches deep. 

Temperatures rose during the first days of January and the snow-line moved 
again northwards. In the middle of Jamiary there was a sudden drop in temperatures, 
particularly in the northern, north-central and Transvolga regions. There was snow 
in the central and north-eastern provinces and in Ukraina. 

The crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of January in Ukraina 
was considered good according to official information. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 Januar\ T ): Threshing of the cereals is in progress and is 
yielding good results and high bushel weight. 

Chili: The 1936-37 wheat crop is expected to be excellent as a result of the very 
favourable weather conditions. 

United States: The Government’s weekly reports give the following information 
on the progress of winter crops. 

The western and south-western areas of the winter wheat belt failed to maintain 
their earlier favourable condition in the first week of December owing to lack of moisture. 
Prospects were then favourable in eastern areas, crops in some areas being excellent 
On the Pacific Coast the outlook was extremely bad. 

During the second week of the month rain and snow generally benefited winter 
grain crops but precipitation was only partial on the Pacific Coast. Much of the 
early sown crops in the State of Washington was destroyed. In Eastern Oregon and 
Idaho, precipitation was only sufficient to wet the top soil. Western Kansas received 
a good snow fall. 

There was some precipitation in the following weeks but towards the end of the 
month the western areas of the winter wheat belt still needed more moisture. In 
Kansas, top soil moisture was considered sufficient to carry the crop through most 
of the winter. Conditions in Texas were mostly favourable but Oklahoma needed 
rain. East of the Mississippi prospects were good but the snow cover was light. 

Winter wheat showed an improvement early in J amiary. There were good rains 
in the State of Washington and moisture conditions also improved in Kansas but 
Nebraska was dry. 

Favourable weather continued into the second week of January and in some 
southern sections of the winter wheat belt the crop had a protection of snow. Con¬ 
ditions on the Great Plains, however, were too dry. 

Some damage has probably been caused to the wheat crops by the recent floods. 

Uruguay: The first official estimate of the 1936-37 wheat crop places production 
at 6,301,000 centals (10,501,000 bushels) as compared with a corresponding figure of 
7,7°7,ooo centals (12,845,000 bushels) last year later brought up to 9,057,000 c entals 
(15,094,000 bushels). This year’s crop is thus considerably smaller than last year’s 
but it is 375,000 centals (625,000 bushels) above the average of the preceding five 
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years. The decline from, last year’s figure is due to the contraction in the area under 
the crop and to the damage caused by locusts. The grain, however, is of excellent 
quality and weight. 

The production of oats, on the other hand, is expected to be very plentiful 
exceeding last year’s outturn by 18.5 per cent, and the average of the preceding quin¬ 
quennium by 113.8 per cent. 

India : Conditions have been generally favourable for the wheat crops which 
maintained excellent condition up to the end of the first week in January. Some 
slight frost damage occurred in the Central Provinces and rain would be welcome in 
some parts but the general outlook is promising. 

The first estimate of the area sown in the Punjab indicates an increase of 6.3 
per cent, on last year’s figure and one of 4.1 per cent, on the average. Crop condition 
at the beginning of January was 95 per cent, of the normal as at the same date a 
year ago. 


Asia. 

Japan: Condition of winter wheat and winter barley is normal. Weather has 
been favourable. 

Palestine: Abnormally high temperatures accompanied by easterly winds have 
been the outstanding climatic feature of the month, except for the last nine days in 
which heavy continuous general rains fell, assuring fine germination to the very exten¬ 
sive areas of afir -sown cereals. Autumn sowings were carried out in excellent condi¬ 
tions. Germination was excellent and regular, but growth is now retarded by cold. 

According to the most recent estimate production of dura in 1936 was about 
488,000 centals against 1,017,000 in 1935 and 532,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934; percentages 48.0 and 91.7. 

Syria and Lebanon: The drought and hot winds which had prevailed since the spring 
ended suddenly about 21 November, when heavy rain fell, favouring work in the fields 
and the growth of seedlings. Sowings, which had been delayed by the drought, were 
carried out in normal or mediocre conditions. Germination was regular on the whole 
but growth was checked by the cold. 

Africa . 

Algeria: The first fortnight of December was very wet, especially from 7 to 
13 December; snow appeared in the higher areas of the interior while temperatures 
fell; toward the end of the month, however, there were a number of fine days. The 
first sowings showed regular and vigorous growth; the cold and snow, however, slowed 
down development, especially that of the sowings made at the end of November, some 
of which had been unable to sprout. Sowings were generally early and vegetation had 
on the whole a good appearance at the beginning of J anuary; it was reported, how r - 
ever, that there was risk of etiolation and rot in the lowlying lands, where drainage 
is difficult. It is still impossible to determine the extent of sowings but they would 
appear larger than last year owing to the favourable weather and the improvement 
in the cereal markets. 

Quality of the last crops is proportionate to the unit-yields; in the districts where 
disease — rust and smut —reduced quantity, quality was also unsatisfactory. 

Egypt: The weather was excessively cold more especially during the last two 
weeks of December and strong winds blew on some days. 
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The late sowing of the wheat crop was over by the middle of December. The 
growth is satisfactory although slow’ as a result of the cold weather. Manuring and 
irrigating of the crop was actively carried out before the period of drought which com¬ 
menced in the last third of the month. 

Sowing of the remaining areas with barley w r as over in the first half of December^ 
and growth was slightly checked by the cold weather. Irrigation was actively carried 
out before the drought period and some crops were manured. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to millet in 1936 is 346,000 
acres against 348,000 in 1935 and 310,000 on the average of the five years ending 
1934; percentages 99.4 and 111.4. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
8,954,000 centals against 10,210,000 and 8,108,000; percentages 87.7 and no.4. 

Kenya: In November weather generally was dry but there were good light rains 
in some areas. Harvesting of the cereal crops was in progress and prospects were 
favourable. 

French Morocco: After heavy rains between 19 and 29 November, though these 
were not as heavy in the east of Morocco, the south and Sousse, weather was fine and 
dry up to 20 December except for some well-distributed rains between 10 and 
15 November. These conditions were favourable for sowing which w r ent forward 
rapidly throughout the month. At the end of December the sowing of barley 
and oats was finished and wheat sowings continued on European holdings and 
progressed more quickly on native holdings. In some cases wheat took the place 
of barley owing to a shortage of seed but the total area under cereals appears to 
be normal. The first sowings sprouted well and do not appear to have suffered on 
account of the mediocre quality of some of the seed. Damage, in some instances of 
appreciable extent, has been caused by sparrows and rats. The water situation, 
following the recent rains, is satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: Wheat estimates have been reduced as a result of the 
damage caused by the continuous and excessive rains that occurred practically 
throughout the Union in November. Considerable damage was also caused by hail in 
many districts of the Orange Free State. Rust and devastating windstorms also did 
damage in some of the Cape Southwestern districts and coastal areas. 

The barley crop was damaged by the heavy rains in Cape Province. 


Oceania. 

Australia (Telegram of 15 January): Harvesting of -wheat is completed in Western 
Australia; the yield is expected to be very poor. The harvest in South Australia was 
delayed, owing to excessive rain, and slight damage is reported. Iu New South 
Wales harvesting is in the main completed but rain held up work in a small area; 
the yield in this State is expected to be nearly equal to last year’s. Rains delayed 
harvesting also in Victoria but a plentiful yield is expected. 


Current information on maize crops. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 January): The shelling of the 1935-36 maize crops is 
practically finished. The late maize sowings for 1936-37 crop are reported to be pro® 
ceeding in favourable conditions owing to the satisfactory state of the soil. The crops 
which have already sprouted are in good condition. 
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Area and production of maize . 
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French Indo-China: The area cultivated in Cambodia has grown with respect 
to last season, thanks to higher prices; sowing was in progress everywhere at the begin¬ 
ning of December; in one province caterpillar damage was reported. In Tonkin the crop 
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in two provinces is reported to be average in consequence of the drought. Unit- 
yields in the south and centre of Annatn (Binh-dinh and Binh-thuan) were normal; 
in the north (Thanh-hoa) growth was good, while sowings have be'en begun in some 
districts; the area appears to be growing. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area:— 

*93^ *y35 

acres acres 


Area harvested in November. 350.000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 November 5.147.800 
Area of standing crops at the end of November 2.622.000 


233.500 

4,835.200 

2,650.500 


French West Africa: The crop was smaller generally in Tower Dahomey owing 
to the drought but satisfactory in some areas. In Senegal the winter crops on river 
banks, which are the more important, were largely destroyed by floods. 

Egypt: Harvesting of the maize crop was completed by the end of December, 
and the preliminary estimation was published on 31 December, the average unit- 
yield being about 7 per cent, above the average of the last five years. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province large areas were put to maize in the 
border districts, where soaking rains fell in the latter half of November. In the 
northeastern districts, where severe thunderstorms and rainstorms occurred, several 
farmers planted maize as a result of the unseasonable rains. 

Continuous and soaking rains fell over the whole of Natal In November and 
ploughing was in full progress at the end of that month. 

In the Orange Free State the soaked condition of the ground made it practi¬ 
cally impossible to cultivate the maize lands and eradicate the weeds, which grew 
luxuriantly and crowded out the young maize plants, which were retarded by the cool 
weather, but, it was expected that with a lifting of the cloudy weather, prospects 
would be comparatively rosy. 

In the Transvaal all the farmers were busy ploughing and preparing the ground 
and, provided conditions remained favourable, there was every indication of a good 
crop. 


Current information on rice crops. 

India: The third provincial forecast, referring to the middle of December, gave 
for Tower Burma an area sown of 9,739,800 acres, an increase of 59,500 on the cor¬ 
responding estimate of last season, and an area likely to mature of 9,592,100 acres, 
a decrease of 13,100 on the corresponding estimate. In Upper Burma there was also 
a decrease in area to mature despite the increase in area sown. In Tharrawaddy, 
Prome, Henzada and Toungoo It was anticipated that the crop would be better than 
that of last season, while in Pyapon a crop similar to last season’s was expected. In 
all the other important rice-growing districts of Tower Burma, however, crop condi¬ 
tion was reported lower than last season and in Bassein and Kyaukpyu much lower. 
This was apparently due to scanty late rains in many places and to some extent to a 
late rise in the Irrawaddy. In Tower Burma general!}' it was anticipated that the 
condition figure would be some five points lower than the final forecast for last season 
and that the crop would be distinctly poorer than last year. In Upper Burma, in 
spite of a number of local variations, it was not anticipated that the total crop would 
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differ greatly from last season’s. The exportable surplus of the 1936-37 crop was 
estimated at 6,496 million pounds of rice arid rice products. 

In Bengal there was light to moderate rain in the latter half of. December. Har¬ 
vesting of winter padi was completed in the first week of January. 

Bight local showers fell in Bihar iu December. Harvesting and threshing of 
winter padi was still going on in the first days of January, drop condition was good* 
In Orissa there was only some light rain in the last week of December; threshing 
continued. Assam had seasonable weather and on rt January crop prospects weie 
reported fair. 

Area and production of rice. 


Production of rough rice 
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231,401 

93.0 

92,7 

Taiwan . . „ j 

6 ) 745 

733 

692 

101.7 

107.7 

17,256 

15,775 

6 ) 43,509 

38,346 

35,055 

113.5 

124.1 

Turkey . . . 1 

88 

111 

71 

79.0 

123.7 

7) 2,452 

2,972 

1,509 

7) 5,448 

4,399 

2,233 

— 

— 

Egypt . . y 

489 

488 

352 

100.1 

138.9 

14,998 

15,573 

9,347 

33,329 

34,606 

20,770 

96.3 

160.5 


1) Hounded figure, based on approximate percentage of 1935 figure. —> 2) Not including Savannah het pro¬ 
vince. — 3) Second estimate. — 4) Including Burma. — 5} First estimate. — 6) thirst crop. — 7) Provisional 
partial estimate. 


In the Central Provinces the weather in December was clear and mild. Threshing 
and winnowing were still going on in the first days of January. 

Madras had light to moderate rain in the south in December. Sowing w r as pro¬ 
ceeding and standing crops were in fair condition at the beginning of January, 

French Indo-China: The drought that prevailed in October rather seriously affected 
the second crops in Tonkin and Annan, where only early rices gave on the whole satis¬ 
factory unit-yields, as well as the crops of Cochin-China and Cambodia; on the other 
hand the incomplete figures available for Baos seem to indicate a good crop in that 
country. 
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On the whole Tonkin, Armani and Taos have given in 1936-37 a total production 
of about 62,8 million centals (139.6 million bushels) of rough rice, if account is taken 
approximately of that part of the Taos crop not yet estimated; this total is appreciably 
smaller than the 66,057,000 (146,791,000) of last season and the five-year average of 
67,797,000 (150,657,000). 

The premature cessation of the rains greatly injured the standing crops in Cochin- 
China and the information available for that country at the end of November was 
rather unsatisfactory. Transplantings of mid-season rice and main-crop rice was 
carried out during the drought and in some districts the loss was estimated at 20 % 
of normal production; in the centre flowering was hindered. Rices of the third month 
and earl}'- rices, however, gave a satisfactory unit-yield but on the whole a production 
smaller than the abundant one of last year and than the average was expected. 

In Cambodia early rices did not appear to have suffered too much from the drought 
but, as in Cochin-Chhia, production of main-crop and late rices appeared small and on 
the whole a poor crop was expected since these crops are the most important. 

In all, the production of rough rice in French Indo-China in 1936-37 is rather me¬ 
diocre, very much below that of last season, which was 133,100,000 centals (295,772,000 
bushels) and considerably below the five-year average of 127,359,000 (283,015,000) ; 

in relation to the latter the deficit would appear to be from 7 per cent, to 12 per cent., 
according to the extent of damage caused to the Cochin-China and Cambodia crops. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area:— 


Area harvested 

m November: 

1956 

u.cres 

1935 

acre* 

Wet padi . 
Dry padi. . 


213,700 

1,000 

244,900 

1,500 

Area harvested 

1 January to 30 November :— 



Wet padi . 
Dry padi. . 


8.428,600 

973>4°° 

8.221,600 

951,000 

Area of standing crop at the end of November :— 



Wet padi . 
Dry padi. . 

• 

1.179,500 

745,500 

I .071 ,200 

698,800 


Siam: According to the first estimate, the harvested area in 1936-37 was 6 per 
cent, smaller than last year's and 4 per cent, smaller than the average although the 
sown area was almost equal to that of last year and 5 per cent, above the average. 
The outturn is 7 per cent, below last year’s and the average level. The new crop 
surplus available for export is estimated at 38,361,000 centals (85,244,000 bushels) 
of paddy, that is, about 1,300,000 metric tons of rice and rice products. This figure 
is smaller than any of the last five years. 

French West Africa: There was some extension of area in some circles of Senegal 
and Sudan. At the close of the winter crops had a fairly satisfactory ^appearance 
in two colonies; rains were in general favourable but damage was reported from 
floods in some circles of Senegal and from locusts in Sudan. 
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Current Information on potato crops. 

France: The crop will not keep well owing to attacks of mildew and doryphora. 
Algeria: The early plantings have suffered from the adverse weather. 


Area and production of potatoes . 


1 


Area 



Countries 

1936 

2935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 



000 acres 

—• IOO 

= IOO 

Germany | ^ 

332 

330 

600 

100.5 

55.4 

6,569 

6,472 

6,469 

101.5 

101.5; 

Austria . . 

502 

500 

490 

100.3 

102.5 

* Belgium . . 

402 

403 

413 

99.8 

97.4 

Bulgaria . . 

35 

36 

34 

97.6 

104.4 

Denmark. . 

386 

3 86 

3 75 

300.1 

106*5; 

•Spain . . . 


1,060 

1.036 ... 


Estonia . . 
•Irish Free 

383 

182 

170 

100.6 

107.9 

State . . . 


336 

345 


j 

Finland . . 

210 

204 

191 102.9 

3 09.8 

France. . . 
England and 

3,461 

3,490 

3.496 

99.2 

99.0 

Wales. . . 

457 

463 

476 

98.7 

95.8 

Scotland . . 
Northern 

133 

132 

139 101.1 

96.0 

Ireland . . 

132 

129 

138 

102.1 

95.7 

Greece . . . 

49 

47 

38 

104.9 

126.4 

Hungary . , 

726 

695 

71! 

104.5 

102.2 

Italy . . . 


1,004 

975; ... 


Eatvia . . . 

296 

306 

251 

96.8 

118.0 

Lithuania . 

442 ! 

435 

423 

101.5 

104.5 

Euxemhurg. 

41! 

41 

40! 99.8 

100.1 

Malta . . . 

10 ! 

8 

7 

123.6 

137.5 

Norway . . 

127! 

123 

119 

104.0 

106.9, 

Netherlands 

277 

344 

395 

80.6 

70.3 

Poland. . , 

7,149! 

6,998 

6.742 

102.2 

106.0; 

♦Portugal . . 


80 

76 ... 

•Romania. . 

*535 

511 

482 

104.7 

rrr.o! 

Sweden . . 

319 

319 

331 

99.9 

96.3] 

Switzerland. 

116 

113 

116 

102.6 

100.5 

Czechosl. ( s .) i 

104 

99 

90 

104.7 

ii 6 ,o; 

\ 0 1 

1,769 

1.751 

1,688 

101.0 

104.7, 

•Yugoslavia . j 

655 

656 

617 

99.9 

106-2 

Total Europe j 

24,629 

24,407 

24,304 

100.9 

I j 

! 101.3 

*r. S.S. R. 


18,226 

14,724 



Canada . . 

\ 496 

507 

556 

97.9 

89.2 

United States 1 

3,058 

3.551 

3.426 

90.6 

93.9 

Palestine . . 
•Syria and Le¬ 
banon . . . 

| 2 
1 ... 

1 1 

1 18 

l 

18 

157.2 

243.1 

•Turkey. . , 

130 

115. 

100 

112.6 

1*30.5 

Algeria . 

18 

18 

24i 

100.0 

74.2 

•Eritrea. . . 

25 

23: 

*| 

2 ? 

103.9 

106.0 

•New Zealand 

23 

j 23 

25 

*101.5 

93.3 

Totals . . . 

28,203 

28,484 

28,311 

99.0^ 

99.6 

i 


Production 





1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

1,000 centals 

35,928 

35,739 

63,700 

985,335 

875,452 

945,291 

55,103 

52,746 

57,939 

. 

66,270 

79,056 

2,667 

2,663 

1,590 

28,219 

27,170 

25,827 

| * * * 

106.632 

106,667 

21,483 

19,681 

19,143 


57,731 

55,223 

29,158 

27.978 

23,417 

330,432 

315,700 

344,723 

! 63,034 

64,490 

69,091 

j 22,176 

19,846 

21,522 

17,576 

19,862 

20,392 

2,521 

2,297 

1,865 

58,689 

30,703 

38,893 

1 ) 56,200 

47,600 

52,189 

35,527 

32,213 

27,887 

! 45,751 

39,105 

44,057 

4,411 

3,196 

4,236 

525 

392 

574 

20,852 

20,205 

19,192 

48,061 

58,624 

68,343 

705,041 

716,543 

677,552 

... 

11,305 

13,305 


41,778 

37,744 

41* ,249 

38,374 

40,936 

12,787 

14,956 

16,190 

8,995 

5.975 

6,770 

226,939 

163,284 

194,859 


29,794 

32,118 

1 

2,858,659 

2,634,794 

2,786,178 



1,070,731 

, 39.063 

38,670 

46,160 

199.346 

232,607 

221,944 

110 

63 

41 

... 

1,004 

903 

... 

2,831 

2,711 

1,005 

1,067 

946 


1,319 

1,046 


8 

6 

1 “* 

2,710 

2,856 

|3,098,183 

2*907,201 

3,055,269 


1936 


1935 


Average] 

1930 

to 

1934 


1,000 bushels of 60 lbs. 


59,878 

1,642,192 

91,836 

4,445 

47,031 

35,804! 


48,596 

550,709 

105,056 

36,960 

29,293 
4,202 
97,813 
) 93,7001 
59,210 
4,753 
7,352 
875 
34,753 
80,100 
,175.044 


68,746 

21,3)1 

14,991 

378,224] 


\4,764,371 


65.105 

332,244! 

184 


1,675! 


5463,579 


59,564! 

1.459,0571 

87,908! 

110,448 
4,4391 
45,282 ; 
177,716 
32.800 1 

96,218 ! 

46.629 
526,156' 

107,483 

33,077 

33,103 

3,829 

51,171 

79,332 

53,688 

65,174 

5,326 

654 

33,674! 

97,704 

1,194,214 

18,842 

69.629 
63,9561 
24,927 

9,958 

272,135 

49,656 

4,391,240 


106,164 

1.575,454 

96,562 

131.757 
2,650 

43,044 

177,775 

31.905 

92,039 

39,028 

574,527 

115,151 

35,870 

33,987 

3,108 

64,820 

86,980 

46,477 

73,427 

7,060 

956 

31,986 

113,903 

1,129,231 

22,174 

62.905 
68,226 
26,983 
11,284 

324.758 
53,529 

4,643,541 

1,784,516 


% *936 


1935 

--= 3 00 


Aver- 

age 

— IOO 


64,450 

76,934 

387,678! 

369,907 

105 

68 

1,673 

1,505 

3,885 

4,518 

1,778 

1,576 

2,199 

1,743 

13 

9 

4,517 

4,760 

, 845,251 

5 , 092,026 


100.5 

112.6 

104.5 

100.1 

103.9 

109*2 


104.2 

104.7 

97.7 

111.7 

88.5 

109.7 

191.2 
118.01 

110.3 
117.0 
138.0 
1334 
103.21 

82.0 

98.4 


107.5 
85.5 

150.5 
139.0| 


108.5 


joi.o! 

85.7J 
175.4 


94.3 


106.6 


56.4 

104.2 
95.1 

1*67*8 

109.3 

112.2 


124.5 

95.9 

91.2 
103.0 

86.2 

135.2 

150.9 

107.7 
127.4 

103.8 
104.1 

91.5 

108.7 

70,3 

104.1 


100.8 

79.0 

132.9 

116.5 


102.6 


84.6 

89.8 

269.2 


106.3 


101.4 


the P ° tat0eS ‘ “ potatoeS - ~ ?> Figure calculated on 
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Sugar prices in 1936 and sugar production in 1936-37. 

On the New York market at the end of 1935 sugar quotations were declining 
for a variety of reasons, amongst which the most important was the authoriza- 
tion to the refiners to take sugar from the 1936 quota for processing at a price 
lower than that fixed for the 1935 quota; not the least factor in the depression, 
too, was the fear that the Supreme Court would give an adverse judgement on 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. In fact, when the A. A. A. law’ was declared 
unconstitutional on 6 January, and in consequence all the protective meas¬ 
ures taken by it on behalf of the sugar industry and trade, there was a 
slump on the United States sugar market. This state of uncertainty, however, 
did not last long and there was a recovery, thanks to the natural reaction following 
the panic and to the feeling in commercial circles that the Government would not 
abandon the producers, who had already adapted their activities to the pro¬ 
tective measures. Meanwhile sellers wrere comforted by the news from Cuba 
that the Cuban Sugar Institute had recommended a limitation of the new cro£3 
to about 2,500,000 tons, a recommendation accepted by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Another ground for satisfaction on the part of the producers and sellers 
w T as the substitution of the Cuban Sugar Export Corporation, which expired 
on 31 December, by a commission of twelve planters. The market became 
closer, prices became firmer and for some weeks until the end of February re¬ 
mained at a higher level. Early in March prices again began to rise, the 
market now being imbued with the idea that the United States Government 
would maintain the quota system in the sugar legislation then being prepared. 
In the second decade of March prices received a further encouragement with 
the decision of the Cuban Institute to ask factories to destroy sugar produced 
in excess of their quotas. The higher tone of prices continued more through a 
speculative movement than through any actual necessity of the market until 
the maximum quotations of the year were reached in the second decade of April, 
continuing until the second decade of May, with little or no response to the 
increase in the quota fixed for exports from the Philippines to the United States, 
these exports always, of course, paying full dnt3 r . These high prices could not, 
however, last long if the quantity concerned remained small; in fact, with the dim¬ 
inution in business, prices began to fall, all the more that Cuban production w r as be¬ 
lieved to be above the quota. The latter report w^as denied but the market did not 
recover; nor did it do so when, in mid-June, Congress and Senate prolonged 
the quota system until 31 December 1937. At the end of July, with the an¬ 
nouncement that the Secretary for Agriculture had raised the import quota by 
203,062 tons, prices received the first impulse to a decline that continued grad¬ 
ually to the end of October. During this period of slow decline there was in 
operation a number of factors, amongst which was the decision of the A. A. A. at 
the end of July not to restrict production in Puerto Rico for the following 
season and to redistribute amongst the other producing countries the 86,000 
tons by which Philippine production fell short of the quota. A further cause 
of inconvenience for the market was the condition of the beet crop, which, not 
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Sugar prices. 


DATE j 

! 


2 January 1936, 
9 » 5> 

l6 a » 

23 >f » 

30 a » 

6 February a 

13 » » 

20 » « 

27 » » 

5 March. <» 

x: > » 

i<J » 

2 6 >' » 

2 April 

9 * 3 * 

16 9 » 

23 a » 

30 » » 

7 May •'> 

14 » 11 

21 » a 

28 » » 

4 June a 

11 » » 

l8 » , 1! 

25 » » 

2 July * 

9 » 

16 a » 

23 » » 

30 a >5 

6 August a 

13 a a 

20 a « 

27 ® » 

3 September » 

10 » » 

17 » » 

24 a « 

1 October » 

8a. j* 

15 » » 

2 2® » 


29 » * 

5 November » 
12 * » 

19 » » 

25 » 

3 December » 
10 3 » 

17 » 3 

24 3 * 

31 » » 


New-York 1 

1 

lyondou 

1 

! 

Surabaya 

Prague 

Paris 

Magdeburg 

Cuba 

centrifugals 
96 ° c. & f. 
cents 
per lb. j 

Cane 

centrifugals 
96 ° c. i. f 
sh. per 
iic lb. 

Granulated 
duty frees 
sh. per 

112 lb. 

s. h. s. 
Spot 

11 . per too 
kg. 

Raw sugar 
88 ° spot 
crowns 
per 100 kg. 

No. 3 

Crystallized 
frs. per 

100 kg. 

Refined 

Marks per 

50 kg. 

j 

I 

2 3ft j 

5/3 3 '4 

20 6 


6.02 


63.00 




5 2 Vj 

20 6 

3 V 

6.02 


62.00 

168.00 

31.57 

280 i 

5'0 S U 

20 5 

1 ; 

6.02 


61.75 

169.00 

31.56 

2 43 i 

5-2 Vj 

20/5 

1 

6.02 


61.75 

170.00 

31.57 

7 45 

5 0 V 4 

20/6 

3/ 

6.02 


61.75 

167.75 

31.55 

?4f> i 

4 11 Va 

20 3 

VJ 

6.02 


59.75 

167.00 

31.66 

2 40 1 

4 , 10 1 •> 

20'2 

l ' 

6.02 


58.75 

167.00 

31.70 

2 45 ! 

4 10 l /n 

20 0 

3 

6.02 


58.75 

165.25 

31.66 

? so 1 

48 11 * 

20 0 

3/ 

6.02 


57.87 

163.75 

31.69 

7 3ft f 

4 7 1 d 

19/11 

I/ 

6.02 


57.87 

164.25 

31.82 

2 60 ' 

4/9 */« 

20/0 

*/l 

6.02 


57.87 

168.50 

31.82 

2 60 

4 9 

20/2 

X / 4 

6.02 


57.87 

— 

31.84 

2.60 

2 90 

4 9 V* 

4 11 V * 

20/2 

20/3 

s / 4 

6.02 

6.02 


57.87 

57.87 

169.00 

169.75 

31.80 

31.95 

2,90 

411 Vi 

20/3 

VI 

6.02 


n, c, 

170.50 

31.95 

2 88 

5 '- 

20/3 

»/« 

6.02 


57.87 

170.50 

31.92 

2.95 

5 <- 

20/3 

Vi 

6.02 


54.75 

168.50 

2.95 

2.95 

4 10 Vs 

4 ; 9 */ 4 

20/3 

20/2 

3; 

. 4 

V* 

6.02 

6.02 

1 ) 

n , c, 
51.87 

165,50 

170.00 

31.92 

32.02 

2.83 

49 

20/2 

Vi 

6.02 

1 ) 

51.12 

166.75 

32.07 

2.95 

4'9 V * 

20/0 

VI 

6.02 

t) 

50.25 

— 

— 

2.85 

4 8 Va 

20/0 

V4 

6.02 

1 ) 

49.25 

166.75 

32.05 

2.85 

4,8 Va 

18/3 

V * 

6.02 

1 ) 

49.12 

168.00 

32.20 

2.90 

4/8 Vi 

18/5 

v 4 

6.02 

1 ) 

49.37 

174.75 

32.17 

2.90 

4/7 Va 

18/5 

V4 

6.02 

V 

48.00 

176.25 

32.20 

2.85 

1 46 

18/6 

V 4 

6.02 

1 ) 

46.12 

177.00 

32.17 

2.85 

4/3 Z U 

18/5 

V4 

6.02 

i ( 

45.12 

179.50 

32.37 

2.85 

4/5 V * 

18/5 

V * 

6.02 

X) 

45,50 

178.25 

32.32 

2.80 

4/5 V 4 

18/5 

V4 

6.02 

X ) 

45.62 

180.75 

32.37 

2.80 

4/5 V < 

18/5 

V4 

6.02 

I ) 

45.50 

183.50 

32.35 

2.80 

4/5 V4 

18/5 

V4 

6.02 

X ) 

45.37 

186.00 

32.32 

2.80 

4/6 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

I ) 

44.37 

190.50 

32.47 

2.77 

4/5 Va 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

I )' 

44.37 

187.25 

32.44 

2.80 

4/5 V 4 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

X) 

43.12 

186.25 

32.47 

2.80 

4/6 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

x ) 

42.75 

181.00 

32.50 

2.80 

4/6 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

X) 

42.50 

181.75 

32.62 

2.80 

4/5 Va 

18/5 

Va 

6.02 

1 } 

42.50 

186.50 

32.56 

t 2.70 

4/5 X U 

18/3 

/ A 

6.02 

X) 

42.62 

185.00 

32.60 

| 2.50 

4/2 >/« 

18/0 

Va 

6.02 

X) 

42.37 

190.50 

32.56 

1 2.50 

4.3 3 /a 

18/2 

Va 

6.02 

X ) 

44.75 

— 

31.40 

! 2.50 

4/4 */a 

18/2 

1 /a 

6.02 


n, c. 

204.50 

31.42 

1 2.45 

4/6 

18/6 

3 /a 

6.02 


49.00 

206.25 

31.47 

! 2.45 

4/9 

18/8 

Va 

6.02 


51.00 

203.00 


1 2.45 

4/9 Va 

18/8 

Va 

6.02 


53.75 

203.75 

31.44 

2.75 

4/10 Va 

18/9 

8 /a 

6.02 


54,75 

209.00 

31.50 

| 2.77 

4/10 Vs 

18/11 

1 Va 

6.02 


56.50 

210.75 

31.45 

2.75 

4/9 

18/9 

3 /a 

6.02 


55.87 

212.00 

31.50 

t 2.75 

4/9 V'* 

18/9 

3 /a 

6.02 


56.12 

217.50 

31.45 

2.95 

4/9 

18/9 

Va 

6.07 


55.75 

220.50 

31.47 

2.90 

4/9 

18/8 

Va 

6.07 


55.75 

220.50 

31.50 

1 2.87 

4/9 3 /* 

18/9 

3 /a 

6.07 


55.75 

223.00 

31.50 

i 2.87 

n, q. 

n, q 

It 

6.07 


— 

226.00 

— 

i 3.00 

1 

5/6 

19/5 

Va 

— 


— 

, 

" 


1 ) Delivery October. 


having been to an}- serious extent damaged by the great drought of the previous 
summer, promised an abundant production, while in Europe also a crop larger 
than expectations began to be apparent. To these factors was added the indif¬ 
ference of the refiners, who continued further to restrict their purchases till at 
the end of October the market was almost stagnant awaiting the fixing of the 
new quotas after the then imminent Presidential election. 
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At the beginning of November, after the election was over, the market 
rapidly revived. With the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt, who was expected to 
renew the policy of quotas, business received an unexpected stimulus and prices 
rose in a week by 23 to 30 points, remained at the same level throughout No¬ 
vember and then rose a little further at the beginning of December, attaining 
for a short time one of highest points for the year. Contracts now referred 
in general to the 1937 quotas and the market remained active at fairly high 
price-levels, sustained also by the announcement of the new quotas for 1937, 
which are lower than those fixed finally for 1936. In December prices remained 
rather high until the end of the year, favoured by the news from Cuba regarding 
local political disorders and the seamen's strike in the United States. 

On the whole, despite the fact that the market was frequently rather quiet 
in 1936, prices were maintained higher than in the preceding year, also through 
the increased consumption within the country. 

Quotations on the Condon market began the year with a high tone as the 
poor supply of home-grown sugar encouraged supplies of raws from overseas. 
These prices did not, however, rule for long as the refiners bought little, either 
because they had large stocks or because they limited their purchases to day- 
to-day requirements, while watching foreign activities in their markets, such as 
those of the Soviet Union in the Cevant and the Persian Gulf and of Brazil 
and Peru, which are trying to market their surplus stocks in Europe. From the 
beginning of March, however, the Condon market again reflected to a large 
extent the changes in the United States. 

Prices of Java sugar are fixed by the Nivas (Nederlandsch Indische Vereeni- 
ging voor den iVfzet van Suiker) both for official quotations on Soerabaja and 
for private contracts, in which the prices vary with the exigencies of the market 
but are not notified, as also is the case sometimes even with the destination. 
Official prices remained unvaried from January to the end of November and in 
December underwent a small increase, possibly in consequence of the larger 
sales at the end of the year. On the whole it may be said that general market 
conditions are not very good. Exports decreased this year in comparison 
with last. The devaluation of the florin gave a considerable impulse to sales 
in the last quarter of 1936 but whether the devaluation will have a lasting 
effect can be said only after a longer period. During 1936 agreements appear 
to have been made with Japan for the joint sale of sugar in China, and the 
Netherlands, renouncing in this instance its free trade policy, agreed to acquire 
in Java the raw sugar for its refineries. During the present year it will be seen 
whether the Java sugar industry will obtain from it any benefit and to what 
extent. In 1936 sales reached the maximum in the last quarter while the lowest 
levels were touched in February, August and September. 

‘Prague quotations began with the highest prices of the year and gradually 
declined until September owing principally to the limited foreign demand, 
which remained for the greater part of the year below that of the preceding 
year. At the end of September there was reported for the first time during 
the year some revival in activity, accompanied by the first increase in prices. 
This recovery was also subsequently encouraged by the commercial agreement 
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with Ctalv and again by the devaluation in that and other countries, which 
produced an immediate movement in trade. Prices thus rose until mid-No¬ 
vember, when there set in a slight decline in consequence of a further restric¬ 
tion of exchanges. 

In Paris prices remained practically unchanged from January to the end of 
May, with a minimum at the end of February, due to the excessive supplies 
available. From the beginning of June there was a recovery thanks to increas¬ 
ing consumption, uncertainty regarding the beet crop in France and the heavy 
fall in stocks. In October quotations underwent an apparent increase with 
the devaluation of the franc and the rise continued until the end of the year, 
partly in virtue of the factors above indicated and perhaps in larger part of the 
general recovery on French markets. 


Production of beetsugar (raw). 


; 

Production 
| (i Sept .-31 Dec.) 

Total production LURING 

THB SEASON 

% 1936-37 

COUNTRIES 

| 

1 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 I) 

1935-36 

Average 
1930-31 
to 1934-35 

1935-36 

=* 100 

Average 

-« 100 


Thousand centals | 

. i 



Germany. 

38,585 

35,817 

39,251 

36,943 

36,757 

106 

107 

Austria. .. 

3,230 

4,328 

3,307 

4,539 

3,842 

73 

86 

Belgium.. 

1 


5,291 

5,229 

5,490 

101 

96 

Bulgaria ......... 

j — 

— 

212 

332 

667 

64 

'32 

Denmark .. 

i 


4,982 

5,379 

3,468 

93 

144 

Irish Free State.. 

j 

• » 

2.155 

1,985 

740 

109 

291 

Finland .. 

1 240 

191 

240 

191 

143 

126 

168 

France . 

18,931 

19,782 

20,503 

20,283 

23,224 

101 

88 

Great Britain. 

1 


11,905 

11,339 

10,011 

105 

119 

Hungary. 

2 ) 3,006 

2 ) 2,546 

3,153 

2,579 

3,166 

122 

100 

Italy .. 


.. 

7,231 

7,069 

7,884 

102 

92 

Latvia. 

936 

942 

936 

1,117 

608 

84 

154 

Inthuania . .. 

596 

467 

596 

488 

270 

122 

221 

Netherlands .. 

2 ) 4,719 

2 ) 4,743 

5,129 

5,001 

5,273 

103 

97 

Poland. 

2 ) 9,356 , 

2 ) 9,110 

10,141 

9,800 

10,912 

103 

93 

Romania. 


... 

1,984 

3,247 

2,455 

61 

81 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

6,596 

6,493 

5,036 

102 

131 

Switzerland. 



198 

185 

165 

107 

121 

Czechoslovakia ........ 

15,944 

12,477 

15,950 

12,582 

16,547 

127 

96 

Yugoslavia . 



2,249 

1,980 

1,791 

114 

126 

Total Europe a). . . 

- 

— 

142,009 

136,761 

138,449 

104 

103 



,.. 

44,093 

44,093 

27,580 

100 

160 

Total Europe b). . , 

1 

— 

186,102 

180,854 

166,029 

103 

112 

Canada ... . 



1,676 

1,362 

1,316 

123 

127 

United States ....... 


! 

29,542 

25,483 

28,056 

116 

105 

Total North America. . . 

— 

I — 

31,218 

26,845 

29,372 

116 

106 

Japan .. 



1,014 

758 

629 

134 

161 

Turkey. 

... 

... 

1,609 

1,311 

861 

123 

187 

Total Asia ... 

- 

- 

2,623 

2,069 

1,490 

127 

176 

General Totals 1 

— 

_ 

175,850 

165,675 

169,311 

106 

104 

' * l °) 



219,943 

209,768 

196*891 

105 

112 


a) Not including IF. S. S. R. — b ) Including IT. S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. — a) Production to the end 
of November. 
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Regarding prices on the Magdeburg market there is nothing of note to 
mention, everything affecting the trade in Germany - beet production, sugar 
production, refining and marketing ~ being strictly controlled. The Haupt- 
vereinigung der Deutschen Zuckerwirtschaft controls the growers, the factories, 
the refiners, the trade in sugar and sugar products for feed (denatured sugar, 
pulp, etc.). Prices showed a very gradual rise from January to the end of Sep¬ 
tember and then declined slowly to the end of the year, reflecting the dimi¬ 
nution and reconstitution of stocks. 

❖ * * 

In the general table of beet-sugar production in the current season certain 
data have been modified on the basis of information that has arrived at the 
Institute since the publication of the Crop Report for December. In conse¬ 
quence of these corrections the production of beet-sugar, not taking into account 
the U. S. S. R., is now given as 6 per cent, larger than in 1935-36 and 4 per 

The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriere of Vienna . 

Sugar-beet worked up Raw sugar 

COUNTRIES- 

1936 1935 1936-37 1935-36 

! Thousand centals 


Germany. 234,087 217,311 39,251 36,943 

Austria. 18,108 25,287 3,220 4,539 

Belgium. 37,038 35,054 5,368 5,296 

Denmark .. 29.432 33,839 4,987 5,397 

Irish Free State .. 13,779 12,615 2,138 1,963 

Finland. 1,830 1,558 240 191 

Great Britain and Ireland. 76,444 77,874 12,610 12,098 

Hungary. 20,724 15.189 3,153 2,579 

Italy. 50 515 47,962 7,187 6,852 

Poland. 56,725 54,764 10,093 9,802 

Romania. 10,582 17,086 1,587 2,966 

Sweden. 39,406 40,582 6,596 6,493 

Czechoslovakia... 89,547 73,911 15,900 12,599 

Yugoslavia. 16,376 12,892 2,224 1,980 

Turkey. 9,035 7,364 1,621 1,319 

Total . . . 703,628 673,288 116,175 111,017 

Short tons 

Germany. 11,704,215 10,865,398 1,962,507 1,847,104 

Austria. 905,403 1,264,329 161,005 226,930 

Belgium. 1,850,000 1,750,000 268,405 264,800 

Denmark. 1,472,000 1,691,900 249,300 269,800 

Irish Free State. 689,000 630,720 107,000 98,125 

Finland. 91,000 77,922 12,000 9,540 

Great Britain and Ireland. 3,822,170 3,893,670 630,488 604,900 

Hungary. 1,040,000 759,454 158,000 128,930 

Italy. 2,525,700 2,398,100 359,000 342,570 

Poland .. 2,836,000 2,738,139 505,000 490,100 

Romania .. 530,000 854,000 79,000 148,313 

Sweden. 1,970,270 2,029,077 329,803 324,628 

Czechoslovakia. .. 4,477,269 3,695,500 795,006 629,958 

Yugoslavia.... . 818,793 644,615 111,213 99,004 

Turkey.,. 451,728 368,219 81,032 65,926 

Total . . . 35,183,548 33,661,043 5,808,759 5,550,628 


Total ... ! 35,183,548 33,661,043 5,808,759 5,550,628 
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cent, above the live-year average; for tlie IT. S. S. R., other information being 
lacking, the approximate and conjectural data already given are maintained. 

The results of the enquiry made by the Vienna International Association, 
for Sugar Statistics are also given on page 25. 

‘For cane-sugar the few statistical data received do not allow a general 
table to be published and the various estimates known are indicated below for 
the respective countries. It is, however, confirmed that cane-sugar production 
in 1936-37 will not be below that in the preceding season. 

li. R. 


Current information from various countries on sugar. 

Argentina: The rains in December improved condition of sugarbeet. 

Drought hindered development of the cane in the principal producing area. 
Barbados: According to the most recent estimate production of cane sugar (includ¬ 
ing molasses) this year will be about 2,600,000 centals (130,000 short tons) against 


Area and 'production of sttgarbeci . 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1936 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1935 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

*935 

=* 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■* 100 

X, 

000 acres 

1 , 

000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany . . 

961 

921 

887 

104,3 

108.3 

266,668 

232,984 

232,837 

13,333 

11,649 

11.642 

114,5 

114.5 

Austria. , , 

90 

108 

107 

83.3 

84.1 

19,606 

25.353 

24,023 

980 

1,268 

1,201 

77.3 

81.6 

♦Belgium . . 

127 

127 

133 

S 00.1 

95.7 

... 

33,844 

36,475 


1,692 

1,824 



Bulgaria . . 

12 

AI\ 

31 

67.0 

37.6 

1,371 

3,401 

4,873 

69 

170 

244 

40.3 

28.1 

Denmark . . 

122 

124 

97 

98.4 

125.9 

39,242 

41,339 

26,711 

1,962 

2,067 

1,336 

94.9 

146.4 

Finland . . 

8 

7 

6 

109.3 

140.1 

1,830 

1,517 

1,214 

91 

‘76 

61 

120,6 

150,7 

France 1 ). . 

710 

748 

780 

94.8 

91.0 

177,604 

183,379 

198,168 

8,880 

9,169 

9,908 

96.9 

893 

England W.. 

348, 

337 

319 

103.4 

109.1 

72,979 

75,040 

63.836 

3,649 

3,752 

3,192 

97.3 

1143 

Scotland . . 

7 

7 

3 

90.8 

269.8 

1,525 

1.478 

’ 490 

76 

74 

25 

103.2 

311,1 

Hungary . . 

122 

. 116 

128 

104.6 

95.1 

24,122 

16.953 

22,676 

1,206 

848 

1,134 

142.3 

106.4 

♦Italy. „ . . 

*. . 

227 

238 


... 

. , 

51,252 

56,494 


2,563 

2,825 



Latvia . , . 

29 

38 

2 ) 29 

75.8 

97.3 

5,383 

6,471 

3 ) 5,749 

269 

324 

3 ) 287 

83.2 

93.6 

♦Lithuania. . 

17 

17 

8 

100.0 

210.2 


2,998 

1,423 


150 

71 



Netherlands. 

108 

102 

111 

106.5 

97.3 

35,274 

33,648 

37,188 

1,764 

1,682 

1,859 

104.8 

94.9 

♦Poland . . . 

297 

293 

327 

101.3 

91.0 


55,128 

62,945 


2,756 

3’l47 



♦Romania . . 

72 

91 

81 

79.5 

88.9 

. 

13,812 

12,292 


691 

'615 



Sweden. . . 

126 

125 

105 

; 100.7 

119.5 

40,477 

41,138 

32,391 

2,024 

2,057 

1,620 

98.4 

125.0 

Switzerland. 

4 

4 

4 

113.3 

119.4 

1,543 

1,323 

1,16) 

77 

66 

58 

116.7 

132.9 

Czechoslov. . 

381 

387 

424 

98.4! 

89.7 

104,928 

80,521 

100,434 

5,246 

4,026 

5,022 

130.3 

104.5 

♦Yugoslavia . 

75 

74 

100 

j 100.4 

75.1 

... 

10,675 

14,001 


534 

700 



*U. S. S. R. . 

4)3,021 

3,027 

| 3,144 

! 99.8 

96.1 


357,371 

233,612 

... 

17,868 

11,680 

... 

... 

Canada. . . 

56 

53 

49 

106.5 

113.2 

11 *900' 

9,316 

9,283 

595 

466 

- 464 

127.7 

128.2 

United States 

785 

763 

| 801 

102.9 

98.0 

190,100 

158,160 

178,884 

9,505 

7,908 

8,944 

120.2 

106.3 

♦Turkey. . . 

61 

51 

! 38 

j 119.5 

158.0 

... 

6,614 

5,603 

... 

331 

280 

... 

# ♦ '* 

Totals ... 

3,869 

3,857 

3,881 

100.3 

99.7 

994,552 

912,021 

939,918 

49,726 

45,602 

, 46,997 

109.0 

105,8 


3) 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — x) Including beets for distilleries. 
Average 1933 and 1934. — 4) Area sown on 15 May; that estimated for the 


— 2 ) Average 1932 to 1934- — 
plan was 3 , 076,000 acres., 
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2,895,000 {145,000) in 1935-36 and 2,133,000 (107,000) on the average of the five 
years ending 1934-35; percentages 91.4 and 124.0. 

British Guiana: After a short spell of rain, weather in November turned 
very dry again. Grinding of *the end-of-the-year cane crop was proceeding satis¬ 
factorily and it was reported that the sugar output for the year might possibly touch 
a record of 4,500,000 centals (220,000 short tons) compared with 3,988,000 (199,000)' 
in 1934-35 and 3,032,000 (152,000) on the average of the preceding five seasons. 
Percentages: 1x0.6 and 145.4. 

Leeward Islands: In November rains were heavy and continuous in Antigua 
and St. Kitts, and it was reported that a few weeks of sunshine would be very bene¬ 
ficial to the cane fields. 

Jamaica: According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar this 
year will be about 2,100,000 centals (105,000 short tons) against 2,049,000 (102,000) 
in 1935-36 and 1,403,000 (70,000) on the average of the five years ending i934“35; 
percentages 102.2 and 149.3. 

Trinidad: Weather in November was very favourable. 

India: Grinding was still going on in Bihar and in Orissa at the end of December. 
Crop condition was good in the former province. There was only some light rain 
in this area in December. In Madras there were light showers in the south; crop 
condition was fair. 

Netherlands Indies: In the first half of December precipitation was insufficient 
but drought damage was slight and local. Rats, boars and white caterpillars caused 
local damage. In the second half of December there was some rain but it was still 
inadequate; there were, however, local floods. Development of the cane was satisfactory 
and drought damage was practically everywhere neutralized. There was some laying. 
Work proceeded fairly well but there was locally a shortage of labour. In some 
districts rats and white caterpillars continued to cause losses and in others fusa- 
rium and top rot were increasingly evident. 

In the first half of January the monsoon was beneficial. Rains were generally 
heavier than usual and caused flooding, which was not, however, very harmful. Crop 
condition was very satisfactory. There was some laying and fusarium and top rot 
were reported as well as rats on the north coast. ( Aneta ). 

French Indo-China: At the end of November growth was normal in one district 
of Tonkin (Tuyen-quang). In Annam it was normal in two northern districts (Thanh- 
hoa and Nghe-an), very good in another (Ha-tinh), good in the centre (Ouang-nam 
and Binh-dinh), where the crops did not suffer from drought. In Cochin-China where 
flowering was in progress, growth was normal. 

Egypt: The cane crop is generally approaching maturation in all plantations. 
Harvesting lor grinding was begun in Aswan province by the end of December, while 
in Qena province it will be started early in January. Cutting for local consumption 
is progressing everywhere. The crop is on the whole slightly above the average. 

Mauritius: According to an unofficial estimate production of cane-sugar this 
year will reach about 6,500,000 centals (325,000 short tons) against 6,184,000 
(309,000} in 1935-36 and 4,729,000 (236,000) on the average of the five years ending 
1934-35; percentages 105.2 and 137.5. 

Union of Soitth Africa: In November crop condition averaged 6 per cent, below 
normal. Heavy and continuous rains fell during the month, ranging from 203 milli¬ 
metres (8 inches) in Zululand to 356 millimetres (14 inches) at Port ShepstonA ( 
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According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar in i-136-37 will 
be about 8,800,000 centals (440,000 short tons') against 8,31.6,000 (417,318) in 1035-36 
and 7,312,000 (365,600) on the average of the five years ending 1034-35; percentages 
105,4 and 120.4. 


Latest estimates of 1936-37 production of wine. 

Since last month the estimates for France, Portugal, Hungary and Tunisia 
have reached the Institute. While the last are a little above expectations, the 
first confirms exactly the figure that was given for the total French crop, 
-which may be estimated,‘as stated precisely below, at from 880 (1,060) to 900 
(1,080) million gallons. 

The Portuguese crop was regarded as mediocre but the official estimate, 
which was inserted in the general table after direct confirmation from the 
Portuguese Government, indicates an abnormally low production, especially 
when it is considered that the productivity of the vineyards was increasing; 


Area and production of vines. 


i; 

Countries 

i 


Area 

bearing 



j Production of wine 

! *936 

1935 

Average 

1930-1934 

% 1935 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930-1934 

% 1936 

1935 

S= xoo 

aver¬ 
age 
= 100 

1935 
™ 100 

aver¬ 

age 

W 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 

American gallons ! 

German v. 


181! 

177 


177 

101.9 

101.8 

f 86,003 

t 109,513 

f 72,374 

78.5 

118.8 

Austria. 


76 1 

67 


69 

114.1 

109.9 

24,066 

36.429 

29,081 

66.1 

; 82.8 

Bulgaria. 

*) 

230 

1 ) 223 

1 ) 

211 

103.1 

108.9 

2)f 45,000 

2 ) f 82,000 

f 58,175 

55.0 

77.0 

Spain . .. 



3,416 


3,329 

... 



f 450,073 

f 528,195 



France: 













crop declared. . . 

3) 

3,465 

3,719 


3,537 

93.2 

98.0 

1,043,448 

1,929,437 

1,436,759 

54.1 

72,6 

total crop .... 



3,828 


3,809 

.. . 



2,009,433 

1,502,860 


„,» 

Greece. 

4) 

387 

4) 372 

4) 

342 

104.0 

113.2 

f 45,836 

t 130,633 

t 81,439 

35.1 

56.3 

Hungary. 

i)4) 

537 

1 ) 4 ) 530 

i)4) 

525 

101.2 

102.2 

t 118,877 

t 75,501 

t 90,364 

157.1 

131.6 

Italy: 













' unmixed .... 



5) (2,415) 

5) 

(2.405) 

. . . 


—, 

—* 

—* 

—« 


‘. mixed. 



5 ) (7,274) 

5 ) 

(7,296) 

,., 

*. • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

total . . 



5)6) 3,265 

5 ) 6 ) 

3,259 



2 ) 950,000 

1,280,147 

961,497 

75.0 

99.0 

Luxemburg .... 

i) 4 ) 

3 

x)4) 3 j 

i) 4 ) 

3 

*89.1 

*85.7 

1,427 

1,872 

1,899 

76.2 

75.1 

■ Portugal. 


— 


75 

868 

— 

— 

69,635 

156,504 

207,744 

44,5 

33.5 

Romania. 


— 

— 

8 ) 

570 

— 

—. 

158,500 

276,272 

217,502 

57.0 

73,0 

Switzerland .... 


32 

33 ! 


32 

99.5 

102.6 


28,689 

13,585 



Czechoslovakia . . . 

1 1 ) 4 } 

62 

k)4) 58 

1 ) 4 ) 

48 

106.2 

130.1 


15,872 

10,726 



Yugoslavia .... 



512 | 


478 

... 


... 

143,123 

103,641 


... 

Algeria. 


965 

987 


838 

97.7 

U5.1 

304,505 

499,548 

458,015 

61.0 

66,5 

French Morocco . . 



42 


24 




13,737 

10,038 



Tunisia. 


... 

110 


102 


1 

... j 

*37,728 

44,909 

34,564 

'84.0 

109.2 


f Must. 1 hectoliter represents about 0.9 hi. of wine for Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary and Luxemburg; for 
Germany, the coefficient is 93 % and for Spain 97-98 %. 

PV, 1} All vines, including vines for table grapes. — 1 - 2) Figure calculated from the production of wine-grapes. —* 

3) The apparent diminution of bearing area is due in part to the fact that a relatively small number of growers 
declared their crops {1,413,000 in 1936 against 1,658,000 in 1935 and 1,512,000 for the five-year average). — 

4) Including area not bearing. 5) Average 1931-1934. — 6) Representative area, calculated by counting the 
area of mixed crop as representing 11.7 % of the same area under unmixed crop, according to the number of 
vines per acre in 1929. — 7) Figure for 1929, representing the area of all vines, including vines for table grapes 

; V and raisins. —8) Approximate figure for 1932: area in bearing of all vines was 675,000 acres in 1932 and area 
vines for tables grapes was 100,000 acres in 1931. 
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during recent years the 1936 crop would appear to be 25 per cent, below the 
previous minimum of 1926 and scarcely 43 per cent, of the average for 1926-30. 

Otherwise the information received for countries that have not yet com¬ 
municated statistical data does not bring any appreciable change to the indica¬ 
tions already given. The actual production of Spain is generally estimated 
at about 260 (320) million gallons against 351 (423) million last year and 431 
(518) million, the five-year average. Total production of the three large 
European exporting countries — Spain, Portugal and Greece — appears likely 
to be in the neighbourhood of 350 (420) million gallons or 52 per cent of 
the last five year average. Altogether, production in the northern hemisphere, 
not including the Soviet Union, is still estimated at a little less than 2,900 
(3,400) million gallons in round figures. 


Current information from various countries on vines. 

France: The area bearing appears to be appreciably smaller than it has been 
in recent years. The difference is undoubtedly smaller than it appears to be in the 
fiscal declarations but it may be estimated, from a comparison of the figures of dif¬ 
ferent years and by taking into consideration the number of declarations, that the 
actual bearing area is about 3.5 to 3.7 million acres and thus more than 8 per cent, 
smaller than last year and the quinquennial average. Vine-growing thus appears 
to be declining as a result of the crisis brought about by over-production and by the 
Government’s measures to combat it. 

The average unit yield of the last crop is slightly smaller than the previous 
lowest of post-War years, that of 1926. The total declared quantity given in the 
accompanying table is 29 million Imperial gallons (34 million American gallons) 
below that of 1926. Since the beginning of the century only six crops, three of 
them obtained in war years were smaller or equal to that of this year. The num¬ 
ber of declarations is lower than it has been in recent years but notably larger than 
the number in 1926 so that it accounts for a larger proportion of the total production. 
The latter does not appear to be as high as 890 million Imperial gallons (1,070 million 
American gallons) as against 937 million Imperial gallons (1,125 million American 
gallons) in 1926. The deficit compared with the last five-year average is about 29 
per cent. 

The declared quantity is made up as follows: 184,145,000 (221,137,000) gallons 
of white wine and 684,754,000 (822,308,000) gallons of red wine, or the same proportion 
as last year. Quantities from direct bearing vines, planting of which is now forbidden 
amount to 32,293,000 (38,782,000) gallons, or 3.7 per cent, of the total quantity de¬ 
clared against 4.2 per cent, in 1935. The quantity of must evaporated during the 
vintage period is extremely small, barely reaching 880,000 (1,060,000) gallons against 
4,444,000 (5,336,000) gallons in 1936. 

The total declared supplies, that is, quantities likely to appear on the market 
and last season’s stocks in growers’ hands, amount to 1,125,022,000 (1,351,018,000} 
gallons as compared with 1,794,379,000 (2,154,861,000) gallons in 1935, an average of 
1,299,642,000 (1,534,299,000) gallons in the years 1930-34 and 970,442,000 (1,165,386,000 
gallons in 1926. The apparent decline from the last five-years average is not consider¬ 
able—175 (183) million gallons, or 13.4 per cent.- and the actual decline is still 
less as the declarations of .stocks made at the beginning of last year were very incom- 
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jlete. It is, in any case, largely offset by the surplus remaining on merchants' hands 
vhicli greatly exceeds the normal volume. The total national stocks for this year 
nay thus be estimated to be roughly normal at about 100 million gallons. 

The quality of the last crop wines shows wide variations. In Bordelais it is satis¬ 
factory, results here being generally average, as a result of the good weather of the 
end of August and in September, and the same is true of most of the southern districts. 
In Burgundy grapes suffered from a lack of heat and sun, but the vintage there was 
late and thus the crop ripened in good condition and was good in quality. 1 lie crop 
is very uneven in Beaujolais, average in Champagne owing to high acidity and ordinary 
in Lorraine. 

United States: Total grape production is estimated at 34 million centals (1.7 mil¬ 
lion short tons) against 41.5 million centals (2,090,000 short tons) last year and an 
average 0135.4 million centals (1,760,000 short tons) in the five year 1930-34. Wine 
production at about 73 million Imperial gallons (87 million American gallons) will 
be slightly below the average and considerably smaller than the outturn of last }~ear. 

Palestine: Normal conditions resulted in a heavy crop of grapes, of about 50,000 
metric tons or 1,100,000 centals, an increase of more than 70 per cent, on last year 
crop and more than four times the average production of the five years ending with 1934. 

Algeria: The bearing area is appreciably smaller though the number of growers 
declaring vines, instead of being smaller, as in France, than last year, is relatively 
high (21,140 against 20,284 i* 1 I 935 an< ^ I 7>995 I 934)- crisis of overproduc¬ 

tion and the measures enforced by the Government - premiums for removal of plants, 
etc. - have thus had a direct effect. The average unit yield this year is the lowest 
recorded since the war and, at 26.2 Imperial gallons (31.5 American gallons) per 
acre, is 42 per cent, below the average of the previous five years. The production 
of red wine, however, at 220 million Imperial gallons (272 million American gallons), 
is about equal to that of last year. The decrease has occurred entirely in the pro¬ 
duction of white wine which fails to reach the very low figure of 26.4 million Impe¬ 
rial gallons (31.7 million American gallons). 

The total declared supplies in growers' hands that may be placed on the market 
amount to 344,731,000 Imperial gallons (413,981,000 American gallons) owing to the 
large stocks carried over from the last vintage. As returns of stocks made on 
1 October are not quite complete, total supplies are probably not much below the 
1930-1934 average (393 million Imperial or 473 million American gallons) and about 
equal, or perhaps larger, than the 1929-33 average which does not include the large 
crops of 1934 an< i *935- 

The quality of the recent crop is satisfactory. The wines are of good constitu¬ 
tion and high degree. As a proportion of Algerian wines is used in blends with 
French wine, their high content reduces still further the deficit in total supplies. 

French Morocco: Work in vineyards was resumed after the heavy rains of the 
last decade of November. Winter tasks vrere carried out in December and pruning 
has begun. For the latter, there is a shortage of Spanish labour and many European 
growers are employing Moorish workers. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province the grape crop was at the end of No¬ 
vember considered to be up to expectation. There had been heavy rains during the month. 

Australia: The outlook was good at the end of November. Frosts have caused 
only local and, on the whole, slight damage. The October drought checked a develop¬ 
ment of cryptogamic disease which was absent also at the end of December. 
Clusters were abundant and the lateness in growth was considered a favourable factor. 
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The world olive situation in 1936-37. 

The information now available permits the Intitule to give the following 
survey of the development and results of the olive crop in the various countries. 

In Spain the opening of the season showed a very heav3 T flowering in all 
the olive areas but during June the situation worsened in some provinces owing 
to excessive moisture hindering fruit-formation; in July and August severe shed¬ 
ding was reported. According to the “ Seccion de Estadlstica 3’ Bconomla Agricola 
the probable production of olive-oil in the sixteen provinces actually" controlled 
by the Government is estimated this 3 T ear at about 4.7 million centals (62 million 
American gallons); as the territory' indicated produces on the average a little 
more than half of the Spanish total, it is calculated that the latter will be around 
8,600,000 centals (113 million American gallons), 11.3 per cent below the excep¬ 
tional^ large production of 1935-36, which vras 9,696,000 (127.4 million) but 
35.6 per cent above the 1930-31/1934-35 average of 6,341,000 (S3.3 million). 
Quality is considered as generally mediocre. Amongst the provinces with a 
production of oil above normal there are specially mentioned Jaen, which appears 
to have contributed about 2 million centals (29 million gallons), Malaga, 


Area and production of olives and olive-oil production . 



Area 

English Units | 

American Units 1 

% i93fi-37 

Countries 

1936 / 

1935/ 

Aver. 
193 of 

% 1936-37 

1036 / 

*935/ 

Aver. 

1930/ 

1936 / 

*935/ 

Aver. 

1930 / 

*935/ 




1931 




1936 

1931 



193* 

Aver. 


.1937 

1936 

& 1934/ 

1935/ 

Aver. 

1937 

ai 934 / 

1937 

1936 

b. 1934/ 

1936 


f 


1935 



1935 



1935 

=5 100 

— 100 

1936 

= 100 



Thousand 

acres 

= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand ^ " aI .j 


Spam .... 


4,747 

4,684 



vs) ... 

49,629 

33,013 


4,962,944 

3,301,3441 



... 

... 

* * * 

\it)x) 4,715 1)5,223 

1)3,250 

1 ) 61,956 

1 ) 68,632 

1 ) 42,706 

90.3 

145.1 

France.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s) ... 

1,026 

762 


102,559 

76,177 

+ * * 


Greece 2 ) . . 






(s) 288 

735 

681 

28,847 

73,540 

68,059 

32,637 

39.2 

42.4 






\f) 1,444 

1,944 

2,484 

18,974 

25,548 

74,3 

58.1 

Italy . . 

... 

2,080 

1,912 

... 

... 

s)3)20,500 

28,001 

26,488 

2,050,000 

2,800,098 

2,648,7661 

73.0 

77.2 


3,045 

3,323 

T _ _ 

- - » 

f) 4 ) 3,086 

4,651 

4,152 

- 40,558 

61,122 

54,557 

66.4 

74.3 

Portugal 5 ). . 


6)1,189 

... 

... 

\s) ... 

9,288 

7,196 

... 

928,798 

719,565 

.., 

... 

— 





it) 605 

1,162 

962 

7,952 

15,272 

12,637 

52.1 

62.9 

Palestine . . 






us) 307 

994 

236 

30,735 

99,411 

23,679 

30,9 

129,8 






U) 61 

199 

42 

808 

2,613 

548 

30.9 

1473 







!*>>::• 

175 

224 


17,496 

22,422 



Algeria 6) . , 


175 

6 ) 169 

... 

... 

2,266 

2,654 


226,606 

265,352 

.., 





1 


324 

342 

*.. 

4,257 

4,499 

•.. 


Tunisia . . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

*> 

1,323 

977 

... 

17,382 

12,834 

... 


Approximate 




1 










WORLD PRO¬ 
DUCTION . . 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

f) 15,723 

10 

Q 

jU 

16,755 

1 

206,614 

l 

268,263 

220,172 

, 77.0 

93.8 

1 


s) Olives. — t) Oil. — a) Crop grown alone. — 6) Mixed crop. — i) Production of 16 provinces in the 
regions of New Castile, Andalusia, revante and Catalonia representing, on the average 50-55 par cent, of the 
total Spanish production, — 2) Olive production refers to table olives. — 3) Figure calculated on the basis 
-of approximate percentages of 1935-36. — 4) Approximate. — 5) Crushed olives. — 6) Average 1933-34 and 
1934 - 35 - — 7 } Plantations of cultivated olives having at least 50 trees per hectare and including about 47 
per cent, of the total olives cultivated (9,400,000, including 7,525,000 bearing, on the average of the five years 
ending 1934-35 and 9,860,000, including 8,493,000 bearing, in 1935-36). — 8) Olives for preserving. — 9) Olives 
for oil. 
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Lerida and Ciudad Real. It is necessary, however, to recall that the above 
figures are merely forecasts, subject to more or less profound modifications 
owing to present events in Spain, which are liable to affect the normal activities 
of the ■ coimtrjL 

In Italy vegetation was very satisfactory up to June; in July, however, 
summer rains in some important districts increased shedding; in general fruit- 
formation was fairly good. In August the drought caused damage and shedding 
was heavy; subsequently there was serious infestation by fly in some provinces; 
in all it is estimated that production of oil will be 25 per cent below average; 
quality is variable and in some districts is not good. 

In Greece the season was very unfavourable; in September and October 
adverse weather caused damage in Crete, Corfu, Xanti and Thessaly, especially 
through encouraging cryptogamic diseases, which almost destroyed the crop in 
the important district of Pelion. The Hellenic Government was in consequence 
obliged to restrict exports of residual oil, even to countries with which trade 
compensation agreements were in force. Total production of olive-oil will, 
according to the most recent estimates, be 40 per cent, below the 1930-31/ 
1934-35 average, which comprised five years with a production around 2 mil¬ 
lion centals (29 million gallons). 

In Portugal during the first phases of the vegetative cycle crop condition 
was good and general forecasts during the spring were favourable; subsequently, 
however, low temperatures and excessive humidity caused considerable damage, 
especially in the northern provinces; production of oil is rej)orted to be very 
poor and quality below normal. 

The olive-oil season in France was in general fairly good. In some parts of 
Corsica fly caused appreciable damage; the olive crop is estimated to be average 
in quantity and quality. 

As regards Yugoslavia it is known that production in Dalmatia was seriously 
affected by the frequent rains in July and total production of oil is expected to 
be rather small and very probably below the average of 75,000 centals (985,000 
gallons). In Albania also production will not reach the average; during the 
summer conditions were unfavourable, excessive moisture having encouraged 
disease. In Turkey growth was appreciably hindered by bad weather, especially 
in autumn; violent rains caused the loss of much fruit and in some districts 
quality of the oil is below normal. 

In Syria and Lebanon fly caused rather appreciable damage in several 
districts; the total crop is expected, however, to be average. In Palestine 
flowering was abundant everywhere in April. During the summer, however, 
insects caused heavy losses in many districts; unit-yields are estimated to be 
below average and also below those of last year. 

In French North Africa total production was very poor, especially in 
Tunisia, where the prolonged drought caused appreciable damage in many 
important districts in the south. In the Sousse district shedding was heavy; 
in those of Tunis and 331 Kef the trees suffered from the violent drying winds. 
It is estimated that total production in Tunisia will be about half the average 
and one-third of that in 1935-36. In Algeria also the season was unfavourable. 
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Fly caused fairly heavy losses in all regions. According to recent informa¬ 
tion production of oil is about half the average and apparently approaches 
the 1933-34 total of 183,000 centals (2.4 million gallons), which is exceptionally 
low and, in fact, an absolute minimum. In French Morocco, on the other 
hand, the season was fairly good and production is considered to be average. 

Summing up and taking into account all the data communicated by the 
various Governments and other information gathered by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, world production of olive-oil in 1936-37 is estimated 
at 15.7 million centals (207 million American gallons), of which 13.9 (183) million 
are in Europe, o.q (12) in Asia and the same in Africa, against 20.4 (268) mil¬ 
lion last season, 16.8 (220) million on the average of the five years ending 1934-35 
and 1S.5 (243) million on that of the five years ending 1929-30. There would 
thus be a decrease of 23.0 per cent, on last season, 6.2 per cent, on the 
1930-31/1934-35 average and 15.5 per cent, on that of the five years ending 
1929-30. 

M. Costa 


Current information from various countries on olives. 

Argentina: Excellent unit-yields are expected. 

Palestine: Olive picking was concluded in December. Infestation by olive fiy 
was heavy. Olive yield is very poor. 

Algeria Gathering was nearly finished by the end of December. The crop is 
smaller and many factories have been unable to work owing to a shortage of olives. 
In Kahylia the yield varies between 11 and 13 per cent, of the weight of the olives. 

French Morocco: Harvesting was in full swing at the end of November. Damage 
by starlings appears rather severe. 


Current information on flax crops. 

France The fibre of the last crops is not of good quality. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 January): Threshing of linseed is in progress and its 
results are fairly satisfactory. 

Uruguay: The production of linseed in 1936-37 is officially placed at 2,745,000 centals 
(4,901,000 bushels) and thus distinctly exceeds all previous crops with the exception 
of the record yield of 1929-30 which was 88,000 centals (157,000 bushels) greater. 
The excellent results are due to the very favourable conditions of the season and to 
the expansion in the area which this year was 63 per cent, greater than last year 
and 38.7 per cent, above the average. 

India: In the Central Provinces the weather was clear and mild in December. 
There was a hailstorm toward the end of the month but no damage was done. Crop 
condition at the beginning of January was good. 

In Bihar and in Orissa there was light rain locally. In the former province 
crop condition on 4 January was fair. 

Crop prospects in Bengal on 6 January were satisfactory, Eight to moderate 
rain fell in places in the preceding four weeks. 
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Area and production of flax . 
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f) Production 




i 

COUNTRIES 

i 

1936 

*935 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

% 1936 

*936/3 7 

1936 

1935 

Aver. 
*930 
to 1931 

19 36 

*935 

Aver* 

J 030 
to 1934 

% 1036 

x 936/3 7 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

*935 

*935/ 
1936 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

* 036 / 

*037 

*935/ 

1936 

1930/3 * 

to 

1934/35 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

*934/35 

i<>35 

XQ35/ 
1936 
» 100 

Aver. 

=» 100 

j 

1 , 

000 acres 

— 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

Germany 1 ) . 

109 

55 

18 

197.9 

614.5 

Fibre 

657 

303 

2 ) 94 

65,679 

30,330 

2 ) 9,354 

216.5 

702.1 

Austria 3 ) . . 

4 

4 

6 

100.8 

74.1 

12 

12 

17 

1,230 

1,160 

1,708 

106.0 

72.0 

♦Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 

* * 

343 

219 

,,, 

34,347 

21,922 



6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

14 

8 

3 

1,412 

786 

336 

179.6 

420.2 

Estonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 

207 

231 

144 

20,675 

23,073 

14,448 

89.6 

143.1 

♦iriskFree State 


5 

7 




23 

7 

... 

2,300 

689 

... 


* Finland 4 ) . . 

*"l 2 

12 

10 

ioi.9 

123.9 


39 

32 

... 

3,946 

3,236 



France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.6 

222.9 

* *563 

479 

247 

56,317 

47,885 

24,652 

i 1*7.6 

228.4 

♦N. Ireland . . 

25 

28 

13 

91.4 

188.0 

,,. 

154 

62 


15,438 

6,156 

1*99-5 


Hungary . . 

9 

6 

5) 8 

130.3 

102.1 

42 

21 

5 ) 27 

4,239 

2,125 

5 ) 2 , 66*6 

1*59,0 

* Italy .... 


9 

10 




44 

48 


4,381 

4,767 



Eatvia.... 

**167 

168 

105 

*99.6 

159.0 

’ *398 

547 

310 

39,838 

54,697 

30,975 

*72.8 

128.6 

Eithuania 4 ) . 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

635 

703 

459 

63.482 

70,328 

45,936 

90.3 

138.2 

Netherlands . 

36 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 

256 

187 

114 

25,618 

18,723 

11,365 

136.8 

225.4 

* Poland . . . 

330 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 

» t * 

878 

712 


87,811 

71,195 



* Romania. . . 

71 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 


* 210 

129 


21,007 

12,915 

. . . 


Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

121.9 

182.8 

* 210 

149 

95 

21*026 

14,923 

9,541 

140.9 

220.4 

♦Yugoslavia. . 

33 

30 

30 

110.8 

111.5 


222 

226 


22,169 

22,604 


... 

Total Europe . 

746 

644 

418 

115.8 

177.1 

2,994 

2,640 

1,510 

299,516 

264,030 

150,981 

113.3 

198.2 

*U. S. S. R- 6 ) . 

7) 5.072; 

5,206 

5,513 

97.4 

92.0 

... 

12,125 

11,322 


1,212,546 

1,132,197 

., * 

,.. 

Egypt . . . . | 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

182.8 

41 

29 

21 

4,121 

2,929 

2,083 

140.7 

197,9 

Totals . . \ 

1 752 

649 

421 

115.6 

177.2 

3,035 

2,669 

1,531 

303,637 

266,959 

153,064 

113.6 

198.4 

Germany . . 

109 

55 

18 

197.8 

l 

614.3 

dnsee 

715 

d. 

366 

2 ) 105 

i, 

oi 

1,276 

000 bush 
56 pour 
654 

els 

ids 

2 ) 187 

195.1 

682.5 

Austria . . . 


3 

4 

.. . 

* . 

12 

12 

14 

21 

22 

24 

97.7 

87.3 

♦Belgium . . . 

*‘*52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 

% * % 

241 

174 

# * * 

430 

311 

. . 


Bulgaria . . . 

6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

42 

26 

6 

75 

46 

10 

163.4 

721.5 

♦Estonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 


207 

161 


369 

288 



♦France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.6 

222.9 


340 

204 


607 

364 



Hungary. . . 

16 

24 

5 ) 30 

66.6 

53.4 

' *124 

117 

5) 141 

**221 

210 

5 ) 251 

i 65.5 

*87.8 

♦Italy .... 


10 

15 




49 

78 


88 

140 


Eat via. . . 

‘*167 

168 

105 

*99.6 

159.0 

’ 355 

454 

299 

*'633 

811 

533 

*78.1 

11 * 8.8 

Eithuania 4 ) . 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

• 809 

833 

' 559 

1,444 

* 

1,487 

999 

97.1 

144.5 

♦Netherlands . 

330 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 


153 

98 

273 

176 



♦Poland . . . 

36 

305 

253 

108.4 

130,5 


1,564 

1,105 


2,793 

1,974 



Romania . . 

71 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 

* 299 

252 

232 

**534 

450 

415 

i ia .8 

128,7 

Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

121.9 

182.8 

161 

126 

71 

288 

225 

127 

127.8 

225.9 

Total Europe . 

620 

560 

381 

111 J 

161.9 

2,517 

2,186 

1,427 

4,492 

3,905 

2,546 

115.0 

176A 

*U. S. S. R. 8 ) . 

9 ) 3,800 

5,758 

6.724 

100.7 

86.2 

*.. 

... 

16,708 

* fl * 

.«. 

29,836 


* * * 

Canada . . . 

468 

214 

432 

218.3 

108.2 

1,005 

1,078 

1,321 

1.795 

1,925 

2.359 

93,2 

76.1 

United States . 

1,180 

2,014 

2,107 

58.6 

56.0 

3,308 

7,909 

6,440 

5,908 

14,123 

11,501 

41.8 

51.4 

India . . . . 

3,402 

3,410 

3,118 

99.8 

109.1 

8,602 

9,408 

8,714 

15,360 

16,800 

15.560 

91.4 

98.7 

♦Turkey . . . 

44 

24 

35 

183.5 

128.4 

. •, 

134 

99 

,.. 

240 

177 

Bgypt .... 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

182.8 

43 

36 

25 

77 

64 

44 

119.2 

173.9 

♦Eritrea. . . . 


2 

xo) 4 




13 

10 ) 20 


24 

10 ) 36 

French Moroc. 

41 

42 

52 

98.2 

: 78.4 

' *176 

136 

1 246 

**315 

243 

440 

1*29.6 

*71.6 

Argentina . . 

6,536 

5,088 

i 6,678 

> 128.5 

97.9 

41,447 

1 31,416 

* 41,634 

74,013 

56,100 

» 74,347 

131.9 

99.6 

Uruguay. .. 

469 

311 

392 

: 150.9 

» 119.6 

2,745 

1,684 

r 1,979 

4,901 

3,007 

' 3,534 

163.0 

1 138,7 

, Totals . . 

12,722 

11,644 

1 13,163 

109.3 

i 96.6 

59,843 

► 53,853 

t 61,786 

106*861 

96,167 

110*331 

111.1 

96.9 


f) The years Indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. —- *) Countries not included in the totals. -— i) The corresponding figures of production 
m dry stalks (flax and straw, Rohstengel) in 1,000 pounds are as follows: 1936 - 328,397, 1935 - 151,652;- 
46,772 ' — A Year 1933 and 1934. — 3) The corresponding figures of production in dry stalks are as 
*y 2 t 5 ? I »°°° P° aads: x 93d - 6 , 349 . *935 - 5 , 798 , average 8,539. — 4 ) Flax and hemp. — 5) Year 1934. — 

6} Dolgunetz variety. — 7) Area harvested at 1 September, representing 97% of the area fixed by the Plan 
{5,241,000 acres). — 8) Total area (including that for flax). — 9) Total area according to the Plan. ~ id) Average 
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The first estimate of the linseed crop to be harvested in 1937 places the area 
at 2,756,000 acres as compared with a corresponding estimate of 2,530,000 acres 
last year and an average of 2,425,000 acres in the preceding five years. Percentages: 
108,9 and 113.6. 


Cotton in 1936-37. 

The midway point of the cotton year has just been reached and it has 
only just become possible to illustrate the position statistically. There have 
been few cotton seasons comparable with the present. All forecasts made at 
the outset have been proved wrong and it has been necessary even to modify 
drastically several official estimates. Readers of this part of the Crop Report 
will have observed this in the past months and they will have noticed also that 
the table of area and production has been given up to December without totals, 
which now appear for the first time. 

This situation is to be attributed largely to weather conditions, particularly 
in the United States. Picking was rather early almost everywhere and yields 
above the average, but, in the case of Egypt, the U. S. S. R. and China, other 
factors must be remembered, in addition to the weather conditions, as, for 
example the use on a larger scale of new high yielding varieties and the im¬ 
provement in methods of combating diseases and insect pests and in methods 
of cultivation; all this implies further governmental intervention and better 
financial organization. 


Area and production of cotton . 


Countries 

Area [ 


Production of ginned 

COTTON 



i93d/37 

*935 /3§ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1936 / 

1937 

1935/ 

1936 

Average 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

i 

1936 / 

1937 

1935/ 

1936 

i 

Average 
1930 ; 3 1 
to 

1934/35 

% 1936,37 

1935 /jAver- 

1936 age 
= 100 '= 100 

1 

1935/ Aver- 
1936 , age 

** 100 = 100 

1 , 

000 acres 

1 , 

000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria..... 

72 

89 

29 

80.8 

247.5 

137 

186 

41 

29 

39 

9 

74.0 

336.1 

Greece 1 ) . . . . 

ns 

110 

62 

124.7 

222.6 

279 

234 

115 

58 

49 

24 

119.4 

243.6 

* Romania .... 

4 

2 

2 

159.0 

222.0 

*.. 

3 

1 

. - ^ i 

1 

=>) 1 

•.. 


* Yugoslavia 1 ) . . 

5 

4 

3 

136.1 

175.4 


5 

2 

... 

1 

ij 

... | 

. . 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

5,023 

4,827 

4,883 

104.0 

102.9 

15,533 

11,746 

8,480 

3,250 

2,457 

1.774 

132 2 

183.2 

United States 3 ) . 

30,054 

27,335 

34,658 

109.9 

86.7 

59,305 

50,852 

63,777 

12,407 

10,638 

, 13,343 

i 116.6 

93.0 

Mexico ..... 

755 

599 

349 

126.0 

216.4 

1,717 

1,198 

930 

359 

251 

195 

1143.4 

184,6 

China ...... 

4)8,534 

5,318 

5,823 

160.5 

146.6 

4)18,708 

10,857 

15,806 

4 )3,914 

2,271 

1 2,470 

1 172.3 

158.5 

India 5 ) .... . 

23,901 

24,130 

23,380 

99.1 

102.2 

21,912 

21,476 

18,028 

4,584 

4,493 

3,772 

1 102.0 

121.5 

Turkey ..... 

625 

520 

469 

120.1 

133.2 

1,323 

1,151 

464 

277 

241 

97 

114.9 

284.6 

Pgypt ..... 

1,781 

1,733 

1,743 

102.8 

102.2 

6) 9,356 

8,454 

7,076 

8 )1,957 

1,769 

, 1,480 

110.7 

132.2 

Nyasaland.... 

* 

84 

35 

.. - 

... 

48 

78 

27 

10 

16 

1 6 

62,4 

182.3 

Uganda .... 

1,488 

1,366 

990 

109.0 

150.2 

1,320 

1,300 

984 

276 

272 

i 206 

101 5 

134.2 

* Anglo-Pg. Sudan . 

478 

392 

350 

121.7 

136.4 

... 

961 

I 756 


201 

158 

... j 

... 

Totals . 

72,455 

66,111 

72,421 

i 109.6 

100.1 

129,638 

107,532 

I 111,728 

27,121 

22,496 23,376 

120.6; 

116.0 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — r) Area sown. — z) Under 500 bales. — 5} See Summary 
of Government Cotton Reports . — 4) Pinal estimate. — 5) Third estimate. — 6} Second estimate. 
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At present, ■ to judge from all the elements which can be taken into 
consideration, it is possible to foresee a total world production of about 31 million 
bales of 478 lb. net weight. The figure is, of course, largely approximate and 
rests on evidence which is in many cases uncertain but in all probability it 
will be increased in the coming months. In any case, this figure of 31 million 
bales is about 4.6 million bales larger than that of 1935-36 and about 2.4 
million bales above the previous record of 1926-27. 

The enormous yield of this year is 111 a ini y due to the crops of the United 
States, the U. S. S„ R. and China, these countries recording increases on the 
previous year of 1.7, r and 1.6 million bales respectively. Egypt also, with 
its new record outturn, shows an increase of about 190,000 bales on last 
year’s record and the total for the minor cotton-growing countries is about 
250,000 bales larger. Brazil, on the other hand, records a probable decrease 
of about 185,000 bales owing to the poor crops in the northwestern States 
but the decline resulting from these is partly offset by the expectation of a 
plentiful yield in the southeast. Production in India, finally, does not appear 
likely to show substantial change from that of last year. 

The 1936-37 season began on 1 August 1936 with a world carryover of 
about 12.9 millions bales, of which 54 per cent, was American cotton. This 
is the lowest figure since 1 August 1930. The part deriving from invisible 
stocks in the factories is about 4.6 million bales. The figure of 12.9 millions 
comprises about 7 millions of American cotton, 2.8 millions of Indian, 740,000 
of Egyptian and. 2.5 millions of other cottons. The world carryover of Amer¬ 
ican shows a decrease of about 2.3 million on the corresponding figure of 
1935; this means a carryover that has practically no abnormal feature, especially 
if account is taken of the growing volume of demand. The part of the 7 mil¬ 
lion carryover of American composed of factory stocks is reduced to less than 
x.6 million, the lowest after that of 1924. Apparently industry has bought 
American only in accordance with its current requirements and even trenched 
on its stocks. 

If to the world production, estimated at 31 million bales is added the carry¬ 
over of 12.9 million, the available supplies for 1936-37 amount to about 44 mil¬ 
lion bales against 40 ‘ million in 1935-36. This increase in supplies, however, 
is not a cause for alarm, because consumption seems likely to beat the all-time 
record of about 28 millions last season and because the large production of 
the current season is also due largely to the Soviet Union and China, whose 
cottons are scarcely sufficient for increasing internal consumption. Adding the 
supplies of American, Indian and Egyptian cotton, we have a total of about 30 
million bales, while supplies of cotton from all other countries are estimated 
at about 14 millions, of which more than half are in China and the Soviet 
Union. Consumption in 1936-37 is expected to be about 30 million bales; at 
the end of the season there will be then a carryover of roughly 14 millions, 
in other words, a return to the position on 1 August 1935. It is obvious that, 
taking into account the tendencies of the different markets, the carryover of 
American and Egiptian will increase and the carryover of « Various » cottons 
cannot decrease...... 
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Such a prospect is not likely, however, to bring about a downward tendency 
in prices, both because of the encouraging trend of demand and because of 
the fact that prices of almost all raw materials are rising. In fact, save for 
some speculative positions, concerning more particularly a few’ qualities for 
which prices have greatly increased, prices in general remain at fairly high 
levels relative to the rather heavy statistical position. With respect to the 
rise in prices of other raw materials, that in cotton is one of the smallest. 

I. S. 


Current information from various countries on cotton crops. 

U. S. S. R.: In 1936, the area sown to cotton in the " new regions ” (Ukraina 
Northern Caucasus, Azov-Black Sea Region, Crimea and Stalingrad Region), which are 
not irrigated, is fixed by the plan at 960,800 acres against 914,800 actually sown in 
1935 an d the 1930-34 average of 829,000 acres. With respect to 1935 and to the 
five-year average the area planned for 1936 is 5.0% and 15.9 % larger respectively. “ 

Weather in 1936 in the new cotton regions was very unfavourable with a cold 
dry spring, violent hot winds and the prolonged drought in summer *and almost 
daily rains in autumn. Nevertheless production in 1936 in these regions is estimated 
at 130,000 metric tons of unginned cotton, against the average of 40,480 metric tons 
in 1930-34. This is the highest so far obtained. In 1936 the average unit-yield was 
268 lb. of unginned cotton per acre against an average of 116 lb. in 1930-34. The 
favourable results in 1936 are attributed to the recent improvement in cultural methods 
in the new regions which have in some localities enabled unit-yields much above the 
average to be obtained. For 1937 the area in the new regions is forecast to be 
about 1,200,000 acres. 

Argentina: Drought and locusts caused damage in the Chaco and in Corrientes 
and Santa Fe, where area was not as large as was expected. 

United States: 


Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1936/37 

, . 30,621,000 

Final estimates 

Percent, 

1936/37 

1935/36 Aver. 
— 100 =100 

109.8 81.9 

Report referred to 1 July 

Area in cultivation (acres), ....... 

1935/36 

27,888,000 

Average 

1930/31 

to 1934/35 

37,408,000 

Report referred to 1 August: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

Production 5) . . .. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

. . 1) 29,924,000 

. - 73-3 

. . 12,481,000 

. . 199-7 

3) 27,335,ooo 
73*6 
10,638,000 
186.3 

3) 34.658,000 
4) 68.0 
13,343,00° 
4) 178.2 

109.5 

117-3 

107.2 

86.3 

93-5 

112.1 

Cotton ginned to 1 August 6). 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6). . .. 

. . 41,130 

. . 208,327 

94,346 

316,930 

85,520 

345,824 

43-6 

65-7 

48.1 

60.2 

Report referred to 1 September: 

Area left for harvest (acres) ...... 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 5) . . . .. 

jfield of lint per acre, in lb, ..... . 

. . 7) 29,720,000 

- - 59-1 

. . 11,121,000 

. . 179-2 

2) 27,335,000 3)34,658,000 

64.5 4) 58.7 

10,638,000 13,343,000 

186.3 4) 178.2 

108.7 

104.5 

96.2 

85.8 

83*4 

X00.6 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 6) .. 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 6) . 

. . 1,373,868 

* - 3,707,142 

*,135,090 

2,315,831 

1,221,961 

2,941,273 

121.0 

x6o.i 

112.4 
126*0 
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Report referred to i October: 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to x October 6).. 

Cotton ginned to xS October 6} .. 

Report referred to 1 November: 

Production 5) . - • .. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. * 

Cotton ginned to x November 6) ........ . 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6). 

Report referred to 1 December: 

Area in cultivation. On 1 July (acres) . . . . 
Area left for harvest (acres) ........ 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. ........ 

Colton ginned to x December 6). 

Cotton ginned to xj December 6) ........ . 

Cotton ginned to x6 January 5) . 


Provisional 
estimai es 
for dates 
indicated 
* 93<>/37 

6t.8 
11,609,000 
I,so.9 

6,030,040 

8,567,676 

12,400,000 

199.7 

9,880,068 

10,766,378 

30,932,000 
8) 30,054,000 
12,407,000 
197.6 

11,494,170 
11,704,980 
*1,957,000 


Pina! 


1035/36 


64.0 
10,638,000 
180.3 
4,232,068 
((,590,402 

10,638,000 

1.86.3 
7,743,612 
8, 43 <>i 538 

27,888,000 
i) 27 , 335 ,ooo 
10,638,400 

186.3 

9 , 356,921 

9 , 754,578 

10,248,191 


estimates 


Average 
1930/31 
to 1934/35 

A) 58.1 
13,34 3 , n oo 
4) 178.2 

5,484,000 

8,282,604 

13 , 343,000 

4) 178.2 

10,101,588 
**, 3 * 7 , 39 * 


37,408,000 

3)34,657,600 

13,342,500 
4) 178.2 

12 ,123,360 

12 , 444,920 

12 , 787,833 


Percent. 
1936/37 


1935/36 

Aver, 

TOO 

• too 

lot). I 

87.0 

toO, 3 

104-9 

I 4 2.f, 

I 10,0 

1 3<>.o 

103.4 

II 6.6 

92.9 

107.2 

1 J, 2 .t 

127-6 

97-8 

127.6 

95 A 

110.9 

82,7 

109.9 

86.7 

116.<> 

93 <0 

106.1 

110,9 

122.8 

94.8 

120,0 

94.0 

116.7 

93.5 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less the ten-year, 1926-35, average abandonment, about 2,3 per cent. — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment about 2.0. — 3) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of abandonment, about 1.9, does not take into account about 10,495,000 acres ploughed-up in 1 933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925“ 34 , average. — 5) Iu bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — 6 ) In running bales, counting round bales as half-hales and exclusive of 
linters. — 7) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. —• 8 ) Abandonment; 2.8 %. 


India: In the Central Provinces cotton picking continues and the intermediate 
crop is being harvested. In the Deccan late cotton is making progress in Satara. In 
Gujarat cold weather is affecting the growth; to hasten ripening special measures are 
being taken to protect flower buds and young bolls in places. Cotton is suffering 
from wilt in Karnatak and Coompta. American and Gadag varieties have been 
attacked by red leaf but they are still thriving. In Madras Coconadas cotton is in 
bud and flower and the condition of the crop is satisfactory. Cotton picking is 
progressing in Sind. A wave of cold weather has slightly damaged the crop. 

French Indo-China: Area appears reduced in Cambodia in consequence of the 
extension of the maize crop; growth was there normal at the end of November, In 
Central Annam (Binh-thuan and Ninh-thuan) picking was in progress. 

French West Africa: At the end of the winter crops had a good appearance in 
most parts-of the Sudan and a good production was expected in that colony. In 
Dahomey where the winter was relatively dry, crop results depended on a prolongation 
of tire rainy season. In Senegal a further effort was made to extend the crop in 
riverine districts and the area was thus increased by 5,000 acres or about 50 per cent, 
on that of last year; most plantings in the Matam district were destroyed by floods. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of December, in bales of 478 lb, net weight. 


Varieties 

1936 

*935 

*934 

*933 

*932 

* 93 * 

1930 

Sakellaridis. 

Other varieties above: 

1 */*" ....... 

X Xfff 

80,010 

35 *,* 6 o 

129,400 

261,310 

* 17,930 

148,260 

442,480 

140,090 

158,830 

75 , 88 o \ 

*70,700 

223,990 

::::::: 

20,790 

>926,550 

3M30 

872,630 

28,590 

732,790 

52,850 

807,970 

52,8804 
400,120 J 

719,600 

739,620 

7 ’ ■ Total ... 

x t3y8,5 x< > 

*,294,370 

*>027,570 

*>*43,390 

687,710 

890,300 

963,6x0 

S carta .. 

Total production (including 

28,240 

27 A 9 o 

. A 

20,890 

22,830 

* 5 , 99 ° 

33,180 

22,580' 

Scar to) .. . . 

*} Second estimate. 

*)*» 957,400 

I,768,6oo 

*,565*600 

1,776,900 ; 

1,027,000 

*» 3 * 7,300 

i, 7 * 4 ; 900 
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Uganda: In general the dry weather conditions during November adversely affected 
crop prospects. At the latter end of the month rains were fairly general and there 
was some improvement in crop condition. It was reported that the crop was remark¬ 
ably free from insect pests and diseases. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: All the cotton sowings in Tokar are Sake! “1530 " variety. 
A plentiful and early crop is anticipated. More than half of the sowings in Gash are 
1530 " variety. The crops are in very good condition. In Gezira and the planta¬ 
tions near Khartoum picking has begun. The predominatng varieties are Gash and 
" 1530 ” Sake!. Production is expected to be above the average. The area devoted 
to American irrigated is slightly smaller than last year's but the crop is better and 
more plentiful. The area under unirrigated American (rain-grown) is 30 per cent, 
larger than last year's. This increase is noticeable in nearly 'all parts of Kordofan. 
The picking of American cottons is finished in nearly all parts. Both yields and 
production are larger than last year's. 


Current information on hemp crops. 


France: The fibre of the recent crop is not of good quality. 

Argentina: The crop condition of hemp is normal in Buenos Aires, Santa Pe and 
Cordoba. 


Area and production of hemp . 


| Area 

Production 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% I93<5 J 

1936 

1933 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% X93& 

1 

1935 

— IOG 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


Germany 1), . . . 

14 

9 

1 

154.8 

1,787.3[ 

9,929 

8,238 

,— 

120.5 

— 

Austria %).... 

1 

1 

1 

98.3 

100.9 

278 

273 

303 

101.9 

91.6 

Bulgaria ..... 

15 

16 

11 

92.0 

133.7 

7,094 

7,495 

4,173 

94.6 

170.0 

France . 

9 

8 

8 

115.0 

124.1 

10,205 

8,262 

7,342 

123.5 

139.0 

Italy. .. 

... 

166 

157 

... 

.. 

.,. 

142,077 

140,905 


... 

Poland. 

83 

84 

79 

99.5 

105.8 

... 

26,681 

29,215 

... 


Romania. 

124 

115 

no 

108.7 

112.7 

-r *r “ 

50,090 

53,240 

,.. 

... 

Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

18 

100.5 

99.8 

12,711 

12,689 

11,259 

100.2 

112.9 

Yugoslavia .... 

131 

109 

80 

120.7 

164.9 

... 

82,763 

62,507 

... ; 

... 

U S S. R. 

... 

1,495 

1,961 

... 


... 


426,287 



Syria & Lebanon . 

... 

-I 

5 

... 

... 

... 

7,035 1 * 3 

2,630 

... 



Hempseed. 


Germany ..... 

14 

9 

1 

154.8 

1,787.3 

7,604 

4,308 

— 

176.5 

— 

Austtia. 

3) 

3) 

3) 

98.0 

86.2 

1 

1 

1 

94.7 

80,7 

Bulgaria ..... 

15 

10 

11 

92.0 

133.7 

5,587 

5,325 

3,155 

104.9 

177,1 

France ..... 

9 

8 

8 

115.0 

124.1 


3,476 

2,044 * 



Poland. 

83 

84 

79 

99.5 

105.8 

... 

45,070 

39,663 


... 

Romania .... 

124 

ITS 

no 

108.7 

112.7 


43,030 

40,219 



Czechoslovakia , . 

18 

18 

18 

100.5 

99 . 8 ' 

t 

8,379 

8,509 

7,484 

j 100.2 

112.9 


1) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried-stalks «Rohstengel» are as follows: 

1936 — 49,644,000 It).; 1935 — 41,191,000 lb. — 2) Corresponding data of production expressed in terms of air 
dried stalks are as follows: 1936 — 1,389,000 lb. 1935 — 1,367,000 lb ; average 1930 to 1934 — 1,516,000 lb- — 

3) Area less than 500 acres. * 
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tarent information on hop crops * 


Area and production of hops . 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

PRODUCTION 

1936 

1935 

Average 

*93° 
to 1934 

% 1936 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1933 

= xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

*935 

~ 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

» too 

r,ooo acres 

i,ooo pounds 

Germany ..... 

25 

25 

25 

99.3 

100.3 


18,941 

16,370 



Austria. 


1 ) 

1 ) 


. 


117 

87 


... 

Belgium | 

2 

2 

2 

106.8 

127.0 


2,535 

2,009 

,.. 

,., 

France . 

5 

5 

5 

103.7 

93.5 

3,646 

5,098 

3,637 

71.5 

100.2 

Hungary. 


1 ) 

x) 


- . - 

.. . 

* 154 

196 

... 

... 

Engl, and Wales . 

18 

18 

18 

100.3 

100.6 

28,224 

27.810 

24,304 

101.5 

116.1 

Poland. 

8 

8 

2 ) 6 

109.3 

144.9 

... 

3,732 

2 ) 3,050 


* *, 

Romania.| 

1 ) 

1 } 

1 ) 

34.1 

34.1 


52 

49 



Czechoslovakia . . 

28 

28 

29 

100.6 

89.3 

27,007 

15,432 

21,104 

175.0 

128.0 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

7 

6 

104.2' 

123.2 

... 

4,170 

3,116 


... 

Canada...... 


I 

1 




1,766 

1,214 



United States. . . 

j ‘' ’ 31 

1 

39 

26 

79.5 

1*19.2 

23,300 

47,746 

31,566 

48.8 

*73.8 


i) Area under 500 acres. — 2 ) Average 1932 to 1934* 


Current information on tobacco crops. 


Area and production of tobacco. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

*936 

*935 

Average 

*930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1936 

*935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% *93* 

*935 

= 5 = loo 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

*935 

«s 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

oa IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

* Germany 1 ) , . . 

32 

31 

27 

100.7 

117.3 


74,957 

60,305 



♦Belgium ..... 

7 

8 

7 

85.1 

97.7 


17,078 

14,777 

. 


Bulgaria ..... 

92 

86 

67 

107.3 

136.6 

66,838 

60,684 

53,527 

110,1 

144.2 

Greece. 

243 

198 

195 

122.8 

124.7 

160,697 

101,550 

103,617 

158.2 

155.1 

Hungary. 

35 

38 

53 

92.9 

65.7 

46,126 

47,269 

67,095 

97.6 

68.7 

♦Poland .. 

... 

13 

12 

. . 


, .. 

24,260 

16,139 

,.» 


♦Romania. 

45 

44 

40 

101.6 

112.9 


28,738 

24,082 



Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

25 

23 

98.1 

105.1 

37,920 

27,806 

29,269 

136,4 

129.6 

Yugoslavia .... 

46 

31 

39 

149.6 

120.2 

2 ) 33,069 

20,390 

26,141 

162.2 

126.5 

♦U S. S. R. 

... 

487 

459 


... 


... 

340,807 

... 


♦Canada. 


47 

48 




54,473 

45,150 



United States. . . 

1,467 

1,437 

1,706 

102.1 

86.0 

1,167,068 

1,297,210 

1.336,559 

*90.0 

*873 

Japan . . . . 

87 

87 

86 

1 100.7 

101.1 

142,353 

149,055 

146,039 

95.5 

97.5 

♦Palestine ..... 


5 

4 




2,273 

1,528 



♦Syria and Lebanon 

... 

9 

14 




4,144 

7J07 



Turkey.. 

2 ) 148 

145 

127 

102.3 

1*16.4 

2 ) 99,208 

79,376 

82,631 

1*25,0 

120.1 

♦Algeria ...... 

49 

57 

54 

85.6 

89.4 


. 41,648 

40,395. 


... 

Totals. . . 

2,142 

2,047 

2,296 

104.7 

93-31 

1,753,279 

1,783,340 

1,844,878 

983 

95.0 


* Countries not included in the totals. — 1 ) Production for sale. — 2 ) Unofficial data. 
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Argentina: The drought caused damage among the tobacco crops in the Chaco 
and in the north of the Province of Corrientes. Hail destroyed the greater part of 
the tobacco plantations in the Province of Salta. The condition of the crops as a 
whole is below average. 

Cuba: The figures for the production of tobacco in Cuba in 1936 compared with 
those of 1935 and 1934, according to the periodical reports of the National Commission 
for the Propaganda and Protection of Havana Tobacco , are as follows: 


ZONES 

Area 

{acres) 

Production 
{thousand lb.) 

Yield 

{lb. per acre ) 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

j 1935 ; 

1934 

1936 

*935 

*934 

Vuelta Abaio. 

43,222 

40,627 

31,427 

19,855 

17,398 

15,534 

459.4 

428.2 

1 

494.3 

Semi-Vuelta.. . 

7,873 

7,873 

3,324 

1,837 

1,837 

1,452 

233.3 

233.3 

436.8 

Partido.. 1 

2,429 

2,251 

2,044 

i> 1,500 

1,449 

1,460 1 

625.0 

643.7 

714.3 

Reniidos .. 

54,063 

61,441 

63,430 

16,616 

19,839 

25,697 

307.4 

322.9 

, 405.0 

Oriente. 

i)3,000 

2,874 

2,659 

1 ) 2,000 

1,991 

2,130 

680.0 

692,8 

, SOU 


*) 



*) 



: 

1 

! 

Total . . . 

110,000 

115,066 

102,884 

42,000 

42,514 

46,273 

ii) 375.0 

; 

369.5 

1 

449.8 


x) Estimate. 


United States: The final December estimates of area harvested and production 
of tobacco in 1936 compared with the final figures for the two preceding years are 
as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 

Area 

thousand acres 

% *936 

*935 
= 100 

Production 
thousand pounds 

% *936 

*935 
— xoo 

*936 

*935 

1934 

* 936 

1935 

*934 

Flue-cured . 

881.0 

874.0 

684.0 

100.8 

; 

695,075 

1 811,195 

556,780 

85.7 

Fire cured. 

131.9 

142.6 

152.0 

92.5 

104,167 

118,194 

132,868 

88.1 

Air-cured, light. 

345.8 

315.9 

339.9 

109.5 

246,373 

248,858 

i 278,395 

99.0 

Air-cured, dark. 

35.1 

36.7 

45.6 

95.3 

25,408 

31,020 

40,350 

81.6 

Cigar filler.. . 

37.8 

37.8 

31.8 

100.0 

46,200 

46,793 

38,150 

99.1 

Cigar binder. 

26.4 

22.1 

18.0 

120.2 

40,452 

| 33.355 

27,806 

121.2 

Cigar wrapper. ..... 

9.0 

8.0 

7.0 

112.5 

9,393 

7,795 

7,280 

122.9 

Total . . . 

1,467.0 

1,437.1 

1,278.3 

102.1 

1,167,068 

1,297,210 

1,081,629 

90,0 


Indo-China: There appears to be a reduction in the area in Cambodia and 
Airnam as a result of a preference for maize, the price outlook for this crop being 
better. Part of the nursery plants in Annam was destroyed by drought. Replanting 
was progressing in Cambodia at the end of November. In Cochin-China the early, 
intensive crops were reduced by drought, in some cases to a quarter of what they 
would normally have been. The mid-season crops showed normal grouth at the end 
of September. 

Algeria: Sprouting was good in the seed beds in Constantine but the seedlings 
require protection from frosts. 

Ny as aland: In November rains broke in most southern districts. Tobacco plant¬ 
ing was in progress, 
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vent information on other products. 


Trinidad: Weather in November was very beneficial to cacao cultivation. The 
2top was expected to be good. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Major crop 1936-37- — Conditions in November 
were normal with rainfall slightly above the average and favourable to pod growth. 
The main operations were harvesting and weeding. The bulk of the crop was mature 
or ripening off. Diseases and pests were normal. A type of die-back, hitherto not seen, 
was reported from a few isolated parts in the Eastern Province, It was reported that 
this pest, which attacks the trees, would not affect the total of the current major crop. 

The estimate remained unchanged at 526 million pounds. 

During November some 105 million pounds of cacao were marketed bringing the 
season’s total (up to end November) to 199 million pounds. The figures for each 
Province are given below: 


Marketed 
in November 


Season’s total 
up to end 
November 
million pounds 


In farmers’ 
hands 


Ashanti. 

Western Province 
Central Province 
Eastern Province 
Trans-Volta . . 


The state of the crop was as follows (in million pounds): 


Total marketed.rgg 

In farmers’ hands.. . 105 

Ripe on the trees. 90 

Ripening in December.. . 18 

Ripening after December.. . 54 

Total . . . 526 


Stocks at the end of October were 72 million lb. and to this must be added 
105 million lb. marketed in November, giving 177 million lb. By deducting 74 mil¬ 
lion lb. exported during the month, an estimate of stocks at the end of November 
is obtained, i. e . 103 million lb. This confirms the aggregate estimate made up of 
stocks at the individual centres, which is about the same (104 million lb.). 

Movement. — Movement statistics were as follows: 


Railway off-loading, Takoradi 
Exports: 

Takoradi , . . . . ... 
Accra . . .' . . . . . . 
Other ports ....... 

Eastern Frontier . . . . . 


All ports . . .. , 

Total exports . . 


November 

1936 

millions 

38.3 

29.3 

3*-3 
xi. 2 

?x,8 

1-7 ; 

73*5 


November 

1935 

pounds 

43 -° 

23.0 

37*5 

13.0 

73-5 
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Tea. 


U. S S. R.: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tea this 
year is about 91,400 acres against 82,300 in 1935 and 63,900 on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentages, iti,o and 143.1 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 10,847,000 lb against 7,000,000 and 1,545,000; percentages, 155.0 
and 701.9 

French Indo-Cluna ■ The crop in Tonkin in November was mediocre on primed 
plantations, insignificant on those not pruned. In North Ann am (Nghe-an and Ouang- 
tri) it was fairly good. 

Ny ascii and: In November tea bushes were flushing well and factories were work¬ 
ing at full capacity. 

Coffee. 

Brawl; According to the National Coffee Department the total quantity of Coffee 
destroyed from 1931 to the end of November 1936 was 52,294,000 centals, of which 
about 4,936,000 were destro} T ed during the current year. 

Costa Rica: Exports in 1935-36 (October-September), according to the Institute 
de defen^a del Cafe de Costa Rica, attained 470,160 centals against 534,370 in 1934-35. 
The United Kingdom, German}’ and the United States absorbed four-fifths of the 
total. A large crop is confirmed for 1936-37. 

Dominican Republic: Exports in the first seven months of 1936 were over double 
those in the corresponding period of 1935, being about 220,000 centals against 106,000 
centals. 

El Salvador; Exports from November to July were 1,111,000 centals against 
1,040,000 in the same period of 1934-35. Stocks in ports on 1 August 1936 were 
53,000 against 77,000 centals on the same date last season. New crop prospects 
for 1936-37 remain good. 

Venezuela: The very favourable weather gave grounds for expecting an excep¬ 
tionally large crop of good quality. 

French Inda-China: Harvesting of arabica continued in Tonkin at the end of 
November; the crop was reported small, late fruiting not having been completed owing 
to the drought of the previous month. Harvesting of arabica was also in progress 
in North Annam, where shan and robusta were fruiting. 

Kenya: Coffee picking continued in November; yields were satisfactory. 

Tanganyika: The coffee yields in the Arusha and Moshi districts were reported 
in November to be somewhat disappointing. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Condition of groundnuts in Cordoba, Santa Fe and Entre Rios is 
normal. 

India: In Madras there were light showers in the south of the Presidency in 
December. Crops were in fair condition at the beginning of January. 

French Indo-China: Growth was good at tbe end of November in North Annam 
(Quang-tze), in South Annam unit-yield improved. Harvesting was in progress in 
Cochin-China. , 

■ Uv, ,, / 7 

At h 



I’RODUCTXON - -- GROUNDNUTS — COLZA AND SESAME 


java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground- 


in ts area:-— 

If) 36 1035 

acres acres 

Area harvested in November . . . .. 55.80° 37.800 

Area harvested from 1 January-30 November . 520.200 455 - 1 °° 

Area of standing crop at the end of November . . 15T.000 129.000 


French West Africa: The groundnut crop appears to be good in the principal 
areas of production. The area cultivated has increased everywhere; in Senegal it 
has exceeded 1,850,000 acres, an increase of 120,000 or of 7 % on last year and one 
of 370,000 or of 25 % on the five-year average; there have been similar increases in 
Sudan and Dahomey. In the last two colonies the appearance of the crops was very 
good at the beginning of October, thanks to the satisfactory rains, and large crops are 
expected; in Senegal, on the other hand flowering was hindered by a stoppage of the 
rains, between 20 July and 10 August, rosette caused some damage and floods toward 
the end of the winter damaged crops on the lowlying lands so that unit-yields do not 
appear to be very satisfactory and total production appears likely to be much the 
same as that of 1935, which was 12,600,000 centals, but 25 % below the five-year 
average, while the nuts will be small. In all, thanks to the good results in Sudan, 
the 1936-37 crop appears larger than the previous season's and to be a record for 
French West Africa, approaching 17,600,000 centals against the five-year average of 
around 14,840,000 centals. 

Egypt: The harvest of the groundnuts crop was completed during the first days 
of December; the unit-yield is about 10 per cent, above the average. 

Nigeria: According to the most recent estimate, production of groundnuts this 
year will be about 5,060,000 centals against 3,700,000 in 1935-36 and 4,260,000 on 
the average of the five years ending 1934-35 percentages 137.6 and 118.9. 

Colza and sesame. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sesamuin 
this year is about 79,800 acres against 72,400 in 1935 and 87,800 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934; percentages 100.3 a *id 9°-9- The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 237,200 centals (11,300 short tons) against 142,200 (7,100) and 
147,400 (7,400); percentages, 166.8 and 160.9. 

Poland: On 15 December crop condition of winter colza was 3.3 also on 15 
November. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the production of colza 
this, year is about 163,500 centals (327,000 bushels) against 105,800 (211,500) in 1935 
and 31,900 (63,800) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 154.6 
and 512.4. 

India: According to the first estimate, the area under rape and mustard this 
year is about 2,813,000 acres against 2,602,000 in 1935-36 and , 3,104,060 on the 
average of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages, 108.1 and 90.6. 

: -I According to the final estimate, the area under sesame this year was about 
5 » 2 95 >°°° acres against 5,370,600 in 1935-36 and 5,755,000 on the average of the five 
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years ending 1934-35; percentages, 98.6 and 92.0. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 10,100,000 centals (505,000 short tons) against 9,770,000 (488,000) 
and 11,130,000 (557,000) percentages, 103.4 90.7. 

French Indo-China: Unit-yields were reported mediocre in some parts of North 
Ann am (north of Binh-ditih). 

Palestine: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to sesame in 
19313 was about 24,400 acres against 66,700 in 1935; percentage, 36.6. The corres¬ 
ponding production is estimated at about 40,700 centals against 152,400 in 1935 &ncL 
33,900 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages: 26.7 and 120.2, 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: According to the most recent estimate, the following are the final 
figures of production of the indicated fodder crops in 1936 compared with the corres¬ 
ponding statistics of 1935 and the average of the preceding five years:— 


% 1936 




1936 

1935 

Average 

1930-1934 

1935 

■w IOO 

A verage 

— IOO 

Mangels . . 

. . . . (000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 

833.923 

41,696 

765,254 

38,262 

702,1 12 

35 AOS 

IOQ.O 

n8.8 

Turnips . . 

. . . . (000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 

196,354 

9,818 

198,513 

9,926 

184,926 

9,246 

98.9 

106.2 

Carrots , . 

. . . . (000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 

9,004 

450 

7,939 

397 

II , 5°3 

575 

1 13-4 

78,3 

Belgium: 

The lifting of turnips 

and fodder 

cabbage 

was carried 

out 

in good 


conditions. Manuring of meadows w T as carried out normally. 

France: The weather in December was rather favourable on the wdtole for feed 
production owing to the absence of severe cold and to the rain of the second half. 
Growth of grass continues in the west and, owing to the state of the meadows and 
pasture, it was possible to pasture animals and thus to avoid drawing on winter feed 
supplies. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during December was very 
variable. Sunshine generally was above, and rainfall below, the average for the month. 
On the whole, however, somewhat disturbed conditions prevailed with snow and 
sleet in northern districts. Gales and strong winds, accompanied by heavy rains 
caused flooding in a number of districts. Temperatures generally, however, were 
above the average for the month. 

The harvesting of root crops was completed under variable conditions. Roots 
generally were lifted in good conditions, and, though on the small side, they are good 
in quality. 

Italy: The crop condition of meadows and other fodder crops was generally 
fairly good at the end of December. 

Poland: On 15 December crop condition of clover was 3,1 as on 15 November. 
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Czechoslovakia: The following are the definitive figures of area and pioduetion 


f several foodder 

crops. 



1936 
Average 
aa* TOO 


193,6 1035 

Average 

I 93 Q -34 

1935 * 

---- 100 


Area (thousand acres). 




Mangels. 

dodder carrots . . 
turnips. 

. 363 345 

. 8 9 

. 22 22 

2'SC) 

6 

22 

105.2 

89.0 

102. I 

125.5 

120.5 
100,3 


Production (Thousand centals). 




.VI angels . 1 . . . 

Codder carrots . . 
Turnips ...... 

. 106,888 74. 8 34 

. 1,566 1,194 

-. 5 > 54 ° 3,h6 

71,672 

1,029 

4,484 

143.7 

I 3 I.T 

177.8 

149.1 

152.2 
123.6 


Prodti-ction (Thousand short tons). 



Mangels. 

Fodder 1 carrots . , 
Turnips. 

. 5,344 3 , 7 I 9 

... 78 60 

3,584 

51 

224 

143-7 

[31. t 
177.8 

149.1 

152.2 

123.6 


Palestine: As a result of the rapid progress of the dairy industry, the area under 
forage crops shows a decided increase. Irrigated maize, clover and lucerne are being 
cultivated on larger scale. 

Algeria: Vetch-oats in Constantine were forward and very vigorous at the begin¬ 
ning of J anuary. Alexandra clovers, however, are not satisfactory and have lost 
colour owing to the sharp frosts of the end of December. Some lots of fodder barley 
were cut green. Temporary and natural fodders were satisfactory in Alger but floods 
and rats have caused some damage. 

Pastures were in satisfactory condition in Kabylia but left something to be 
desired in some southern districts of Alger. In Constantine grass is not everywhere 
of good quality and winter feeding may not he very easy if long spells of severe frost 
occur. In Oran, tracts and pastures were in very good condition with good growth 
and high nutritive value. 

Egypt: The growth of the bersim (clover) crop was slightly checked by the low 
temperature, and cutting for the first time is progressing; the second cutting is begun 
in a good part of the early cultivations. The crop condition is below the average. 

French Morocco: The growth of grass was checked by the cold of December. 


■ LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Horses In Denmark (rural districts). 


CLASSIFICATION 

18 July 
1936 

18 July 
1935 

16 July 
1934 

15 July 
1933 

20 June 
1932 

15 July 
1932 

15 July 
1930 




t 

Thousands 




Colts under 1 year old. . . . . . . 

47 

41 

34 

25 

22 

21 

22 

Voung horses from i to 3 years , . 

67 

53 

43 

40 

40 

40 

30 

Stallions 3 years old and over , . , 

4 

4 

4 

, 3 

3 

3 

3 

Geldings' 3 years old and, over ... 

200 

201 

20 CJ 

207 

205 

205 

206 

Mares 3 years old and over .... . 

218 

222 

226 

226 

226 

229 

233 

1 Total . .A, 

536 

521 

506 

: 501 

496 

499 

494 
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Livestock in Latvia. 


CLASSIFICATION 




26 June 




1936 1 

1935 ! 

1934 

1933 

1933 

1931 ! 

1930 

HiJf S trS ... ......... 

388,770 

384,358 

375,200 

370,200 

366,000 

366,300 

359,000 

Under i ^ ear old. 

18,871 

17,468 

15,100 

14,420 

14,770 

16,610 1 

13,110 

Colts 1 year old and under 3 years. 
Stallions, mares and geldmgs* 

28,529 

28,292 

28,480 

29,040 

26,180 

22,410 1 

22,930 

1 > ear old and under 15 years, 

270,742 

261,221 

293,170 

290,920 

291,680 

297,380 , 

296,270 

15 years old and over .... 

70,628 

77,377 

38,450 

35,820 

33,370 

29,900 ' 

26,700 

Cattle .. 

1,261,442 

1,274,914 

1,157,600 

1,155,800 

1,153,100 

1,116,900 

1,026,300 

Calves under 1 s^ear old . . . 

180,908 

200,084 

169,750 

165,500 

152,600 

173,070 

165,530 

Heifers of 1 year old and over . 
Bulls and oxen; 

157,64! 

155,807 

145,690 

150,900 

169,200 

155,430 

101,100 

from x to a years. 

29,954 

31,400 

23,440 

24,150 

31,260 1 

31,830 

20,990 

of 2 years and over. 

12,681 

12,662 

11,620 

12,350 

15,740 

11,370 

10,230 

Milk cows. 

880,258 

874,961 

807,100 

802,900 

784,300 

1 745,200 

728,400 

Sheep . 

1,351,632 

1,346,718 

807,100 

802,900 

984,000 

923,100 

872,900 

Lambs up to 1 year. 

Rams, mutton and ewes of 1 year 
old and over. 

736,758 

735,829 

646,900 

594,800 

512,200 

! 475,600 

I 

452,290 

614,874 

610,889 

562,000 

519,500 

471,800 

447,500 | 

420,610 

Pigs . 

674,374 

803,101 

686,400 

585,900 

581,600 

712,100 1 

522,700 

Sucking pigs under 2 months . . 

198,705 

220,424 

204,270 

172,010 

160,000 

203,540 

160,540 

Young pigs from 2 to 6 months old. 
Boars and sows of 6 months and 

255,760 

305,325 

243,760 

209,130 

189,300 

267,800 

198,620 

over. .. 

78,950 

86,408 

93,980 

81,770 

77,370 

94,220 

65,020 

Other pigs of 6 months and over . 

140,959 

190,944 

144,390 

122,990 

154,930 

146,540 | 

98,520 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: December was generally unsettled with much rain. 

Supplies of fodder are adequate to meet all requirements. Milk yields were well 
up to the average for the season. 

France: Animals were in satisfactory condition at the end of December. Owing 
to the mild weather and the condition of meadows and pastures, it was possible to 
turn animals out to grass in the west. In the Centre and east, cattle have been taken 
indoors for the winter. Owing to the mildness of the weather, milk production did 
not decline appreciably from the November level and was rather above the average 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Cattle and sheep did fairly well during the 
month. Breeding ewes are in satisfactory condition and hill sheep generally are look¬ 
ing well. The first lambs are reported to be strong and healthy. Milk yields are some¬ 
what below average for the time of year chiefly owing to the poor quality of much 
of the 1936 hay crop. Winter keep has not been drawn on unduly. 

Hungary: Cattle were in a good state of health at the beginning of January. 
Fodder supplies are adequate everywhere. In some parts, there is a .superabundance. 

Netherlands: The production of milk for the country as a whole, compared with 
the corresponding figures of a year ago, is 5 per cent, greater. In South Holland 
production was practically unchanged. In Utrecht, it declined by 10 per cent. In 
the other provinces there were increases of 5 to 12 per cent. Feeding condijions for 
the cows were good during December. 
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L^nHed States: Developments during November gave further indications pointing 
to a sharp reduction in cattle feeding during the coming winter and spring compared 
with a year earlier. Prices of com and other feeds advanced rather sharply during 
the month■ which tended to increase tlie cost of feeding. Prices of feeder cattle 
remained high in relation to fat cattle prices in view of the high 'feed costs. While 
feeding in the Corn Belt States will be less than a year ago it is probable that more 
cattle will be fed in the Western States, where grain and hay prices are relatively 
cheap compared with those in the Corn Belt. 

The number of cattle fed in all the Western Corn Belt States is expected to be 
materially reduced from last year, except in Minnesota, with the largest reductions 
in the States west of the Missouri River. While the total number fed in the Pastern 
Coni Belt is expected to be smaller than last year, some of the States may feed more. 

Reports from the Western States indicate that in most of these States as many 
or more cattle will be fed this winter than the rather large number fed last winter 
and the total for the region will be relatively large, with record numbers probably fed 
in California and Arizona. All of the principal feeding areas in Colorado are expected 
to feed more cattle this winter than last, with the increase in cattle tending to offset 
the decrease in lamb feeding. The number of cattle to be fed in Texas this winter 
is reported as smaller than last. 

Information available early in December indicates that the number of lambs on 
feed for market on i December this year was somewhat larger than the number on 
i December 1935, according to a report issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Rco- 
noniics. Increased numbers on feed are reported in nearly all of the Western States 
except Colorado, and in Texas. Some of these States had record numbers on feed, 
and these large increases apparently more than offset the decreases in the Corn Belt 
States and in Colorado. # 

For the Com Belt States as a whole, the number on feed on i, December was 
apparently considerably smaller this year than last. All, or nearly all, of the de¬ 
crease was in the Western Com Belt with little change from last year indicated in 
the Fastem Corn Belt as a whole. The indicated numbers in all the Western Corn 
Belt States were smaller this 3 r ear than last except possibly in Minnesota. There 
was a heavy movement of sheep and lambs from the drought areas of the Northern 
Plains States into Minnesota in August and September, but the disposition to be 
made of these is yet uncertain. 

While the number of lambs on feed in Colorado is reported to be about 25 per 
cent, smaller this year than last, all of the other Western States, except Arizona, have 
largely increased numbers, the largest increases being reported in Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho and California. In some of these Western States the number on feed far 
exceeds any previous record. The total increases in these States largely exceeds the 
decrease in Colorado. 

Algeria: Annuals were generally in satisfactory condition at the end of Der 
cember, particularly in Oran where they withstood the cold well. They improved 
in condition in Kabylia in the departement of Alger after vaccination for Piroplasmosa 
and anthrax. 

French Morocco: The stock situation was precarious at the end of December 
owing to the cold and the arrest of growth on grazing lands and pastures. Water 
sources have become more plentiful and the level of the watertable is higher. Surface 
waters, however, were still scanty at the end of December. 

CC’ Union of South Africa: In Cape Province water supplies were much improved 
heavy and continuous rains of November and stock were in good condition. 



SERICULTURE 


49 S 


In some areas of the northwest drought had been so severe that farmers had had to 
move their stock. Extensive damage was subsequently done by the breaking of dams 
as well as by hailstorms, which usually preceded the rain. The harvested wheat 
lands provided excellent grazing. 

The Karroo experienced exceedingly changeable weather. In Beclmanaland the 
weather was dry and stormy and, with the exception of certain parts, the area had 
had practically no rain, with the result that grazing was scarce. Considerable damage 
was done to small stock in the Yryburg area. In the northeastern districts grazing 
was good and the stock were healthy and in good condition. 

In Natal, where continuous and soaking rains fell in November, grazing was good 
and stock In excellent condition. The seasons wool-crop was up to expectation and of 
excellent quality. In the Orange Free State the ground was soaked. In the Trans¬ 
vaal, which also experienced copious rains, grazing and stock were in good condition 


Current information on sericulture. 


Indo-China: Mulberry trees still yielded leaves in November in Annam and the 
few rearings made during the month turned out well in the north and centre (Binh- 
Dinh). 


Production of fresh cocoons. 


COUNTRIES 

Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1936 

x 935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1930 

1935 
% 100 

Aver¬ 
age 
= 100 

1935 

= 100 

Aver¬ 
age 
— 100 


,000 ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . . 


28 

24 

30 

117.0 

95.5 

3,233 

3,053 

3,276 

105.9 

98.7 

Prance . 


13 

13 

21 

101.6 

61.4 

1,486 

1,448 

2,526 

102.6 

58.8 

Hungary. 


12 

10 

14 

128.5 

89.2 

1,086 

521 

1,239 

208.3 

87.6 

£ 

s) 

208 

208 

223 

100.2 

93.4 

32,812 

32,401 

30,274 

101,3 

108.4 


t) 

143 

138 

125 

103.6 

114.6 

16,382 

14,598 

13,588 

112,2 

120.6 

Japan.j 

s) 

2,298 i 

2,448 

2,795 

93.9 

82.2 

342,207 

365,215 

419,273 

93,7 

81.6 

t) 

2,826 ! 

2,883 

3,220 

98.0 

87.8 

316,534 

313,255 

376,677 

101,0 

84.0 

Syria and Lebanon. 

32 

30 

64 

106.7 

50.3 

1,711 

2,050 

4,932 

83.4 

34.7 

Tatals . . 


5.560 

5.754 

6.492 

96.6 

S5.7 

715.451 

732.541 

851.785 

97.7 

84.0 


s) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 











TRADE - WHEAT 


RYE 




TRADE 


• \ November 

1 Four months (August 1 -November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES j; Exports j Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

| 1936 | 1933 j 1936 | 1935 

j 1936 j 1935 

2936 | 1935 

i935“36 

1935-36 


$ 

I 

Exporting Countries: jj 

Bulgaria . . . 


Hun gar v . . . 

• * i 

Lithuania . . 

* ■ i 

Poland .... 

. I 

Romania . . 


Yugoslavia . . 


C, S. S. R. . . 


Canada . . . 


Argentina . . 


Chile .... 


Syria and Lebanon , 1 

Algeria .... 

I 

• - j 

French Morocco 


Tunis .... 

* 1 

Australia . . . 

. i 

New Zealand , 


Importing Countries: 

Germany . . . 


Austria . . . 


Belgium . . . 


Denmark . . . 


Spain . . . . 


Estonia . . . 


Irish Free State 


Finland . . . . 


France . . . , 


Gr. Brit, and N. 

XreL 

Greece .... 


Italv . . . . 

. . 

Latvia . . . . 


Norway . . . 


Netherlands 


Portugal . . , 


Sweden . . . 


Switzerland . . 


Czechoslovakia 


United States . 


Cevlon. 


China . . . . 


India .... 


Japan . . . . 


Egypt .... 


Union of South 

Afr* 

Totals . 



337 

1,323 

0 

44 

‘ i ,008 

i 9,985 
2,60S 


* ’ 628 


* 1,949 


0 

0 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

'42 


0 

0 

31 

0 

13 

0 

121 

13 

66 

1,343 


29,696 


Wheat. 


Thousand centals (i cental 


— ioo lb.). 


J 76 
732 
134 
172 

0 

i 5,946 
3,236 

‘*331 

88 

*2,504 



9 

0 

37 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

44 


112 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

18 

13 

62 


97 

207 

2,745 

373 

0 

833 

73 

551 

10,450 


0 

128 

805 

0 

117 

955 

0 

2,716 

9 

0 

0 


23,671 


20,237 j 


0 


1,993 


522 


0 


0 

683 

0 

0 


6,517 


2,989 


0 


0 

8,164 

0 

0 


0 


265 


0 


0 

1,274 

0 

0 


875 


476 


0 


0 

1,164 

0 


2) 

7,057 

2) 

915 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

3,521 

2 

0 


5,397 


2 


0 


0 

368 

0 


1 ) 

7 

x) 

10,485 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

16,801 

134 

2 


61,262 


56,681 


51 


2 

139,214 

9 

— 


I0.5SO 


20,091 


— 


— 

39,353 

— 

• • 0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

108 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

1,314 

0 


x) 

258 

1 ) 

26 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

2 

181 

7 

24 


2,132 


2,277 


20 


212 

5,523 

653 

0 


49 


1,045 


439 


0 

2,919 

0 


1 ) 

15 

1 ) 

1,426 

X) 

139 

x) 

37 

2,421 

183 

0 


8,084 


11,173 


2 


0 

43,936 

0 

... 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

37 

3) 

7 

0 

266 

212 


42 


282 


355 


699 

99 

2,138 

183 


0 


0 


1,340 


730 

0 

3,192 

1,010 


366 


282 


10,190 


8,620 

970 

24,317 

335 


37 


22 


1,495 


1,477 

35 

5,150 

0 


0 


44 


0 


0 

84 

84 

1,001 


0 


0 


2,718 


2,654 

0 

8,259 

128 


0 


0 


476 


516 

0 

1,618 

1.354 


778 

. 

2,284 


2,346 


6,464 

8,644 

I 16,056 

11,058 


368 


190 


37,269 


38,253 

734 

I 114,400 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

2,921 

x) 

2,491 

0 

8,823 

0 


0 


811 


0 


0 

926 

sr Q 

265 


0 


0 


732 


974 

0 

3,382 

1,191 


53 


4 


3,089 


4,753 

4 

11,367 

0 


0 


0 


13 


73 

2,443 

152 

117 


774 


880 


450 


408 

2,119 

1,010 

996 


2 


2 


3,585 


3,863 

2 

10,002 

84 


146 


2 


4 


1,296 

4 

1,303 

3,325 


994 


40 


13,823 


12,048 

163 

31,791 

20 


— 


— 


42 


55 

— 

99 

0 


569 j 


71 


110 


1,270 

160 

3,735 

0 


3,580 


185 


2 


0 

437 

298 



— 


— 

X) 

1,226 

X) 

1,539 


8,400 


1 ) 

2 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

2 

2 

2 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

2 

X) 

9 

0 

24 

21,305 


111,937 


113,580 


82,874 


88,454 

284,862 

257,356 


■ Exporting Countries 
Germany 
Bulgaria 

’ Estonia . 

1 Hungary 
Latvia . 

Lithuania 
: ■ Boland , 

. Romania 

", Sweden 

S. R. 

; Canada 

■ 'Argentina 
''■■Algeria . 

imparting Countri. 
'Austria 
;r .' Belgium 
■; Denmark , 
f." Finland . . 

''France , . 
iklialy . . 
gj^Nprway 
wHSetherlands 
' ^Switzerland 
^^S edhosiovakia 
■P itted States 

JKy/ Totals ,, 


pf «*,! 3) 3) See notes page 57. 


0 

35 

108 

104 

53 

0 

697 


309 

304 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

0 

1,826 


Rye. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


176 

42 

88 

0 

690 

66 

44 

0 

0 

71 

44 

0 

66 

24 

0 

185 

163 

198 

22 

0 

0 

677 

134 

0 

271 

0 

0 

615 

930 

0 

143 

0 

0 

46 

516 

0 

344 

0 

0 

2,522 

1,561 

0 




2) 190 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 

53 

66 

4 

4 

260 

90 


— 

— 

1 ) 747 

x) 470 

•— 

9 

0 

0 

1,109 

86 

0 

128 

— 

— 

1,336 

534 


0 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 ! 

225 

134 

0 

0 

1,124 

0 

71 

304 

7 

18 

712 

0 

518 

377 

0 

0 

2,116 

0 

73 

53 

0 

0 

170 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 


— 

**— 

— 

_ 

-_ 

0 

77 

322 

0 

0 

842 

13 

159 

93 

657 

29 

474 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

37 

0 

f 2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

494 

0 

0 

2 

1,914 

1,269 

1,762 

1,395 

8,186 

5,459 

7,767 


260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


134 

1,268 

1,609 

214 

20 


1,512 

322 

66 

7 

970 


6,391 


820 

690 

121 

0 

333 

331 

209 

0 

2,041 

0 

1,973 

0 

4,782 

0 

348 

0 

904 

18 

2,288 

— 

1,376 

0 

2,273 


26 

0 

2 

994 

26 

| 3,680 

0 

4,173 

0 

1,504 

0 

29 

0 

3,358 

77 

1,748 

01 

353 

4 1 

18 

4 

1,22! 

17,607 

18,117 






















TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


BARLEY 


, I Twelve months 

I*our, months (August i-November 30) j (August 2-July 31) 

Exports Imports j Exports Imports 

1936 I 1935 1936 I 1935 1935-35 1935-35 


Wheat flour. 


Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


German v. 

0 

22 

0 

4 . 

37 


95 

2 i 

11 

758 j 

Bulgaria. 

22 

0 

0 

0 1 

64 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

Spain .. 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

-— 


— 

>— 

— 

— 

France . 

55 

273 

90 

93 

673 


1,041 

430 1 

423 

3,199 

Hungary. 

139 

170 

0 

0 

487 


655 

0 , 

0 

1,248 

Ttal\ . 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

- 1 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

234 

190 

0 

0 1 

754 


624 

0 1 

0 

2,163 

Romania ..... 




2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

2 2 ) 

0 3) 

0 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

9 

7 

0 

0 1 

46 


26 

0 

0 

75 

USSR .... 




... ! I) 

450 

1 ) 

212 x) 

24 x) 

267 

741 

Canada . 

800 

1,030 

9 

15 

3,212 


3,525 

49 1 

42 

9,758 

United States . . . 

529 

655 

2 

11 

2.560 


2,346 

26 

18 

6,733 

Aigentma .... 

163 

121 

— 

— 1 

613 


657 

— 

— 

1,759 

Chile . 




1 ) 

0 

2 ) 

24 1 ) 

0 x) 

11 

73 

India . 

46 

44 

7 

0 ,i 

154 


176 

13 

4 

403 

Japan . 




... lx) 

454 

1 ) 

1,294 x) 

150 1 ) 

7 

4,112 

Algeria. 

51 

53 

2 

15 

245 


282 

15 

42 

842 

French Morocco . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

9 


0 

0 

0 

4 

Tunis . 




1 ) 

117 

1 ) 

126 x) 

42 1 ) 

2 

410 

Australia. 

981 

1,248 

0 

0 

3,543 


4,451 

0 

0 

12,148 

Importing Countries , 











Austria . 

0 

0 

44 

73 

0 


0 

179 

295 

2 

Belgium . 

7 

2 

0 

2 

35 


18 

46 

IS 

60 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

15 

20 

9 


13 

5! 

88 

22 

Estonia . 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

j 0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

11 i 

13 

0 


0 

51 

53 

:1 0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

26 

35 

0 


0 

141 

227 

0 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

229 

126 

668 

844 

8 44 


840 

2,694 

3,056 

2,652 

Greece. 



... 

1 ) 

0 

2) 

0 1 ) 

4 1 ) 

4 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

152 

154 

0 


2 

375 

353 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

71 

0 

97 

95 

79 


2 

459 

335 

7 

Portugal.' 

_ 

— 

4 

11 

— 


— 

20 

49 

— 

Sweden . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 


7 

2 

0 

18 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 0 

0 

4 

0 

2 


2 

7 

4 

7 

Ceylon. 

1 _ 

_ 

29 

53 



— 

137 

159 

1 — 

China . 

1 9 

2 

40 

53 

183 


4 

183 

324 

| 22 

Indo-China .... 

1 0 

0 

26 

24 

0 


0 

148 

141 

0 

Java and Madura . 

1 _ 

— 



— 


- 1 ) 

251 1 ) 

306 

1 — 

Syria and Lebanon . 




*) 

71 

2) 

7 1 ) 

7 r) 

29 

! 121 

Egypt . 


... 

... 

... 'r) 

0 

I) 

0 1) 

13 1 ) 

13 

1 0 

Union of South Afr . 




1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 1} 

2 x) 

2 

2 

New Zealand . . . 




... 3) 

0 

3) 

0 3) 

7 3) 

13 

0 

Totals . . . 

! 3,347 

3,945 

1,226 

1,515 1 

14,654 


16,431 1 

5,508 

6,296 

1 47,345 


Exhorting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 1 

Spam . 1 

Hungary., 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Egypt , . 

French Morocco . . 

Australia. 

Importing Countries ; 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium ..... 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . ] 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 1 
Greece ...... 

Italy ...... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Syria and Lebanon . 
Tunis . .. 


Barley* — Thousand centals (1 cental == 100 lb.). 



154 

0 

3,232 
4,656 2 ) 
970 
9 

185 1 ) 
5,688 
1,567 
1,539 
549 1 ) 
46 
1,054 
90 1 ) 
3,459 
117 


86 
26 
2,590 
1,967 2 ) 
498 
2 

7,679 
1,321 
2,176 
944 
82 
2 
205 
0 1) 
256 
399 ' 


1 1 ) O x) 0 1 ) 20 h) 44 


2,572 6,966 




ky 9Si x> 

wlBL 


























































TRADE 


OATS - MAIZE 


COUNTRIES | 

1 

November 

| Four months (August i-Novemfoer 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Ex PORTS 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

1935-36 

| 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: i 











Irish Free State . . ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary | 

4 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

Lithuania , . „ . j 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

518 

0 

Poland ...... i 

298 

309 

0 

0 

778 

897 

0 

0 

2,595 

0 

Romania. 





2 ) 126 

2 ) 126 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

386 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . | 

130 

4 

0 

0 ' 

271 

79 

0 

0 

82 

13 

Yugoslavia . . , . { 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

73 

0 

Canada ..... | 

287 

1,008 

0 

0 

1,063 

1,978 

0 

0 

4,074 

115 

United States . . . 

2 

9 

15 

0 : 

7 

35 

26 

4 

205 

22 

Argentina . . . . 

926 

143 

— 


1,737 

1,435 

— 

— 

3,086 

— 

Chile . 



... 


1 ) 351 

1 ) 176 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

670 

0 

Tunis ....... j 





1 ) 2 

1 ) 99 

I) 2 

1 ) 0 

214 

0 

Australia. j 

2 

20 

0 

0 

35 

46 

2 

0 

97 

2 

Importing Countries: j 











Germany. 

0 

0 

44 

42 

0 

0 

51 

159 

0 

463 

Austria . | 

0 

0 ; 

42 

49 

0 

0 

192 

203 

0 

633 

Belgium. j 

0 

01 

31 

24 

0 

0 

104 

42 

0 

897 

Denmark. j 

7 

51 

291 

0 

9 

152 

377 

46 

439 

143 

Estonia . j 

0 

0 ’ 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

44 

Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

33 

101 

0 

769 

France ...... j 

2 

2 

159 

35 

2 

2 1 

721 

121 

7 

472 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. j 

0 

0 

291 

549 

4 

4 

919 

1,146 

20 

2,866 

Italy . 


— 


_ 




— 



Latvia. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

130 

0 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Netherlands . . . 

340 ; 

18 

37 

112 

448 

18 

108 

231 

214 

516 

Sweden . 

0 j 

0 

0 

37 

0 

18 

22 

306 

181 

280 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

328 

467 

0 

0 ! 

1,246 

1.638 

0 

4,416 

Algeria. 

112 j 

13 

s 2 

7 

648 

42 

22 

33 

260 

46 

Totals . „ . ; 

2,110 i 

1,586 

1,251 

1,371 

5,554 

5,191 

3,836 

3,830 

13,359 

11,684 


Exporting Countries, 

Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
Romania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

' Java and Madura 
Indo-China . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 

Egypt . 

Union of South Afr. 

Importing Countries. 


Germany . . . 
Austria . . » 

. Belgium . . . 

. Denmark . . , 

''' Spain .... 

:; Irish Free State 
I" Finland .... 
.".France .... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 
, Greece .... 

/ Italy .... 

;;; Norway . . . 
/Netherlands 
:/Poland .... 
i;’ 'Portugal . . . 

)i Sweden. . . . 
^^Switzerland . , 
;,ii0ziechoslovafeia 
ada . . , 
apan 


, Totals 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.). 







Twelve months 

1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 





(November 

-October 31) 

(Nov. i« 

Oct, 31) 





1935-36 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1 934-35 

1934-35 

137 

39 

0 

0 

1,896 

401 

0 

0 

_ 


9 

0 

9 

968 

40 

130 

7,304 

2,996 

— 

—. 





5) 17,908 

2) 9,892 

2) 0 

*2) 0 


— 

’*439 

* ‘ 377 

0 

0 

1,512 

12,652 

0 

0 



? 

4 

3,508 

924 

295 

251 

13,733 

23,034 

— 

_ 

20,587 

8,900 

— 

— 

171,406 

143,442 


— 

— 


192 

0 

— 

— 

2,485 

1,431 


— 

— 


1,389 

1,224 

— 

— 

10,543 

10,099 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 


.., 



79 

2 

2 

7 

— 



... 

... 

. . „ 

2 

0 

9 

31 

—. 


0 

690 

... 


1,446 

10,247 

4 

0 


— 

0 

0 

4 

355 

0 

• 0 

4,176 

7,738 



0 

0 

481 

622 

0 

0 

7,024 

9,431 


— 

18 

73 

2,022 

1,684 

507 

727 

19,399 

16,211 



0 

0 

1,232 

J 57 

0 

0 

4,526 

5,086 

— 

— 



— 


*- 

— 

— 


— 


0 

0 

432 

631 ! 

0 

0 

4,850 

6,237 

_ 

*— 

0 

0 

55 

227 ! 

0 

0 

i 2.030 

988 


_ 

0 

0 

1,676 

1,184 

2 

9 

i 15,300 

14,154 


_ 

357 

123 

8,807 

7.434 

1,479 

2,222 

79,084 

64,492 

__ 






0 

0 

1 1,519 

972 

— 

— 



— 

— 

•- 

—— 

_ 


_, 


0 

0 

134 

273 

0 

0 

2,758 

2,754 

__ 

_ 

0 

0 

1,894 

2,083 

2 

0 

19,687 

19,321 


_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_ _ _ 

__ 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

388 

549 

_ _ 

__ 

0 

0 

157 

88 

0 

0 

1,422 

891 

_ 

_ 

0 


309 

269 

0 

0 

1,742 

1,892 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 ! 

57 

205 

0 

0 

2,335 

2,672 

_ _ 

— 

7 

0 

3,708 

644 

62 

4 

4,722 

4.566 


— 

—, 

— 


... 

— 

— 

648 

1,777 

__ 


... 

... 

... 


4 

7 

141 

55 

— 


22,937 

11,420 

24,485 

17,770 

209,670 

191,516 

192,803 

185,854 

! - 

- 


%' ? V Se * 































TRADE 


RICE 


LINSEED 


COUNTRIES 


i November 

1 

Eleven months (January 1-November 30) 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 | 1935 

1936 ] 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 


Twelve months 


Exports imports 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain . 

Italy . 

United States . . . 

Brazil. 

India . 

Indo-China .... 
Siam ...... 

Egypt . 

Impelling Countries: 
Germany ..... 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Xrel. 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Latvia . 

Lithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland . 

Portugal .... 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon . 
Algeria ...... 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr.. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


2) 1,082 2) 1,351 

28,426 36,094 

37,111 37,761 2) 

33,069 31,270 

i) 2,055 i) 893 i) 


961 503 


0 

322 

176 

0 i) 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,112 

196 


3,536 

536 

1,056 

68 

22 

75 

16,773 
2,251 
525 i) 
311 
13 
9 
93 
3,854 
U46 
448 
227 
419 
1,021 
392 
754 

309 i) 
10,990 
6,830 
159 i> 
873 i) 

282 i) 

443 
57 x) 
1,063 i) 
71 

55 3 ) 


3,766 it 106,568 [ 113,376 | 58,931 I 73,705 j| 


Exporting Countries 

Lithuania . . . 
Argentina . . . 

India . 

Tunis .. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 
Finland ..... 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
Italy ..... 

Latvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Sweden .... 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
United States 
Japan ..... 
Australia .... 


Linseed, 


Thousand centals (i cental — ioo lb.). 


0 | 

470 

190 

0 

0 |1 

280 | 


28,997 

36,312 

— 

- I 1 

39,187 ! 

0 ! 

6,219 

2,577 

0 

0 il 

2,912 


1) 0 1) 

2 

1) 0 

X) 0 

21 

445 j! 

0 

0 

4,663 

5,382 

0 1 

201 1 

119 

104 

2,112 

2,339 1! 

112 | 

44 

— 

— 

412 

478 j| 

— 

9 

4 

4 

20 

13 

4 

9 

0 

0 

117 

77 1 

0 

287 

2 

4 

5,922 

5,139 j 

4 

500 

0 

2 

5,732 

5,029 1 

2 


1) 0 1} 

0 

i) 57 

1) 106 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

9 


_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0 

15 

29 

49 

49 

79 

57 

51 

0 

0 

465 

520 

0 

531 

90 

71 

6,468 

8,336 

77 

0 

77 

24 

0 

0 

26 

126 


— 

730 

871 

— 

64 

0 

0 

441 

531 

0 

4 

0 

0 

68 

163 

0 

4 

99 

7 

701 

284 

11 

703 


— 

7,771 

8,887 

— 


1) 0 1) 

2 

x) 212 x) 419 

2 

***18 

0 

0 

494 

: 734 

0 

3,011 

36,106 

39,355 

36,449 

39,387 

i 

42,685 


r) a) 3) See notes page 57. 








































TRADE 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 


54 S 


COUNTRIES !■ 

;s 

:i 

M 

1 

November j 

Jeleven months (January 1-November 3o)| 

! j Twelve months 
| (January t-Dee. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS | 

j Exports 

I Imports 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 J 1935 

1936 | 1935 

| 1935 

1935 


Exporting Countries; 


Butter# — (Thousand lb.)* 


Austria .... 
Denmark. ... 

Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Hungary .... 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland ..... 
Sweden .... 
U. S. S. R. ... 
Argentina . . . 
India . . . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 
Australia . . . . 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countrii 
Germany . 
Belgium 
Spain . . 

France . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . . 

Italy . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . 
United States 
Ceylon . . . 

Java and Madura 
Japan . . 

.Egypt . . 

Tunis . . . 


Totals 


829 

419 

2 

2 

7,293 

5.419 

11 


15 

5,688 

22,904 

23,781 

0 

0 

295.645 

279,898 

190 


0 

305,024 

2,258 

1,726 

0 

0 

22,214 

22,595 

0 


0 

23,894 

3,179 

2,180 

0 

0 

57,047 

58,577 

9 


40 

59,470 

2,399 

1,867 

0 

0 

28.129 

21,123 

0 


0 

22,582 

988 

800 

0 

0 

9,343 

4,947 

0 


0 

5,516 

2,227 

2,423 

0 

0 

35,492 

35,658 

0 


0 

37,073 

2,180 

2,125 

0 

0 

30.631 

25,761 

0 


0 

26,795 

0 

22 

0 

0 

366 

271 

0 


0 

417 

8,375 

5,527 

13 

104 

124.143 

94,528 

68 


390 

103,146 

1,411 

1,784 

0 

0 

23,383 

10,754 

0 


2 

12,533 

3,587 

2,033 

0 

40! 

38,826 

42,554 

412 


406 

44,664 





1 ) 38,643 

1 ) 60,012 

1 ) 15,549 

x) 

428 

64,801 

*3*230 

i ,365 

— 

— 

18.636 

11,246 

— 

— 

14,947 

24 

29 

84 

86 

201 

220 

862 


710 

240 





1 ) 556 

1 ) 386 

1 ) 137 

1 ) 

265 

463 

22*146 

31*143 

0 

0 

167,415 

227,573 

4 

2 

256,769 

36,121 

38,698 

— 

— 

276,727 

279,388 

— 


— 

312,445 

0 

0 

14,753 

12,910 

* 0 

13 

j 153,237 


141,575 

13 

4 

4 

198 

1,942 

62 

57 

7,580 


10,756 

71 

26 

11,605 

994 

1,124 

86 

82 

12,024 

11,001 

4,142 


1,230 

613 

1,444 

79,823 

66,712 

8,662 

15,014 

1,001,067 


985,941 

15,768 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 668 

*) 

820 

437 

2 

0 

0 

375 

9 

4 

2 

1,969 


146 

93 

0 

0 

454 

139 

2 

496 


2,765 

4 

57 

644 

0 

0 

5,064 

7,641 

110 


148 

7,696 

51 

79 

1,360 

278 

772 

904 

8,717 


22,320 

957 

— 

— 

77 

75 

— 

— 

705 


769 

— 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

1 ) 7,516 

I) 

8,274 

— 




... 

1 ) 531 

1 ) 311 

1 } 11 

X) 

18 

355 

.., 


... 

... 

1 ) 40 

1 ) 123 

x) 1,052 

x) 

802 

128 





1 ) 4 

1 ) 18 

1 } 1,642 

I) 

1,673 

24 

113,670 j 

119,217 

96.771 

83,055 

1,201,992 

1,215,996 

1,206,154 

1, 

,179,495 

1,333,553 


IS 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

430 

2 

1,340 

529 

789 

309 

2 


156,529 

13,296 

79 

1,508 

1,076,827 

1,014 

930 

302 

2,928 

148 

22,675 

855 

10,247 

22 

994 

2,017 

1,293,834 


; '■ Exporting Countries', 
jv Bulgaria 
Denmark . 

1 1 1 Finland . . 

/ Italy' . . 

Lithuania 
/ Norway 
t , Netherlands 
) Poland . . 
t Switzerland 
| ■ Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
| ‘ •- Canada 
Australia ,. 

/-/New Zealand 

J/;/ 'importing • Countries; 

Germany 
;VT Austria 
'^.Belgium 
$ 'A’Spain 

A// Irish Free State’ 
France . 

!$"■ Gx. Brit, and N. 

S,:'" ‘Greece . . . 

/j ; Hungary . . 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . . 

' 4 United States 
’ i India . . . 

/Java and Madura 
'/Syria ar.d Lebanon 


Irel. 



322 

1,539 

913 

97 

273 

11,067 

29 

2,584 

280 

602 

15,141 

2,090 

18,444 


15 

1,230 

35 

258 

2,370 

478 

***68 


82 

0 


57,926 


i} 3} See notes page 57 . 


Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 


584 

0 

0 


3,948 


3,801 


0 


0 

4,224 

1,823 

2 

2 


19,496 


12,952 


20 


24 

14,689 

884 

2 

2 


9,952 


8,673 


18 


18 

9,365 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

61,223 

9 

0 

0 


836 


483 


2 


2 

496 

417 

42 

22 


3,069 


2.917 


231 


218 

3,146 

11,224 

73 

88 


114,294 


124,837 


785 


745 

134,597 

22 

22 

18 


425 


597 


205 


262 

620 

3,234 

353 

448 


37,723 


37,038 


2,895 


3,267 

40,248 

302 

150 

284 


1,389 


1,770 


2,403 


2,482 

1,814 

359 

13 

7 


4,447 


4,045 


46 


55 

4,381 

8,653 

271 

181 


75,722 


53,647 


1,140 


1,186 

55,720 

1,914 

li 

9 


9,936 


13,375 


84 


7! 

15,335 

10,648 

... 

... 


163,412 


164,915 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

193,489 

bi"‘ 53 

5,309 

5,313 


229 


646 


56,886 


55,757 

728 

615 

115 

101 


7,930 


6,751 


1,735 


1,633 

7,366 

35 

3,823 

3,816 


337 


313 


46,414 


47,389 

355 

150 

2 

2 


1,744 


836 


82 


62 

108 

1,023 

2,597 

3,241 

4,400 


21,323 


22,276 


29,646 


31.978 

24,616 

608 

28,535 

19,945 


5,505 


5,390 

270,596 

279,854 

5,818 

***51 

0 

... 

x) 

483 

*) 

157 

x) 

306 

x) 

1,045 

181 

2 


633 


238 


0 

4 

278 


22 

42 


— 


— 


260 


373 


498 

681 


— 


— 


3,126 


1,795 

«— 

106 

5,882 

5,880 


1,034 


1,063 


53,621 


45,911 

1,153 

0 

132 

207 


2 


4 


1,056 


U73 

4 


... 

... 

X) 

326 


— 

x) 

1,426 

x) 

1,779 




*3,014 

x) 

430 

1) 

752 

x) 

791 

503 

7 

1,060 

X) 

75 


110 


10,225 

12,286 

119 


... 

... 

26 

1) 

71 

x) 

6,557 

x) 

6,144 

86 




X) 

99 

*) 

37 

X) 

2,321 

1) 

2,244 

46 

44,295 

49,558 

44,464 

'i 

484,391 


467,372 

492,838 

498,553 

581,721 


O 

29 

22 

10,657 

2 

251 

838 

287 

3,851 

2,663 

57 

1,274 

77 

0 


61,661 

1,724 

50,726 

2,524 

64 

34,633 

304,977 

1,120 

4 

417 

2,502 

48,934 

1,274 

1,920 

979 

13,349 

7,330 

2*948 

557,094 























































TRADE 


COTTON 


WOOL 


00 ^ 


1 

NO\EMBER 

Four months (August i-November 30 ) 

Tweiae months 
(A ugust i -July 31 ) 


Exports 

Imports I 

Exports 

Imports 

I Exports 

Imports 

| 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

X935 

X935-36 

X935-36 

Exporting ComJnes j 



Cotton® — Thousand 

centals (1 cental 

— 100 lb.). 


United States . . . ! 

3,613 

6,010 

44 

37 

12,057 

13,609 

203 

148 ; 

31,337 

791 

Argentina . . , . j 

46 

29 

— 

— 

42 S 

357 

— 

— 1 

1,030 

—. 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

2) I 032 

2) 507 

— 


3,549 

—- 

India ..i 

1,076 

739 

119 

132 

2,945 

2,441 

302 

388 j 

14,950 

1,283 

Eg5Pt . 

Importing Countries i 





1 ) 1,609 

x) 2,002 

— 

— 1 

8,095 


Germany. 1 

0 

77 

571 

670 

2 

335 

1,863 

2,736 

573 

7,264 

Austria . 

0 

0 

90 

93 

0 

0 

271 

282 

0 

886 

Belgium .j 

60 

64 

218 

247 

223 

205 

705 

705 

653 

2,374 

Denmark.j 

Spam 

Estonia . 


— 

20 

13 

— 

— 

64 

57 

— 

176 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

0 

44 

40 1 

0 

119 

Finland. 

0 

0 

24 

31 

0 

0 

86 

95 ! 

0 

280 

France. 

49 

51 

849 

538 

141 

132 

1,995 

1,645 

335 

7,106 

Gr. Bnt and N. Irel 

29 

79 

1,561 

1,695 

205 

258 

5,119 

4,317 

747 

15,168 

Greece ...... 




1) 0 

1) 11 

1) 18 

x) 40 

11 

1 no 

Hungary. 

Italy . 1 

Latvia. 1 

0 

0 

49 

57 

0 

0 

181 

163 

0 

560 

1 __ 

0 

0 

13 

9 

0 

0 

33 

35 

0 

97 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

71 

Netherlands . . . i 

4 

0 

108 

88 

9 

2 

364 

313 

4 

1,001 

Poland ...... 

0 

0 

126 

139 

0 

2 

536 

531 

4 

1,614 

Portugal. 


— 

49 

53 

— 

— 

115 

174 

— 

560 

Sweden .> 

_ 

,— 

93 

49 

— 

— 

220 

168 

— 

672 

Switzerland . . . 

0 j 

0 

93 

57 

0 

0 

196 

148 

0 

549 

Czechosknakia . . 

4 

4 

247 

269 

22 

20 

723 

712 

49 

2,130 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

0 

112 

126 

0 

375 

Canada . 

— 

— 

212 ! 

139 

— 

— 

540 

377 

— 

1,358 

China . 

108 

146 

33 | 

26 

245 

249 

170 

159 

892 

915 

Japan . 





|i) 161 

1 ) 134 

1) 3,572 

x) 2,293 

582 

1 18,089 

Algena . .... 

0 

0 | 

0 | 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

j 4 

Totals 

4,989 

7,199 

4,578 ! 

4,397 

1 19,099 

20,264 

17,454 

15,674 

62,811 

| 63,552 


Exporting Countries 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . . i 

Chile . 

India . 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Un. of S. Africa . { 

l o) 
fa) 
\b) 

New Zealand . | ?) 

I o) 

Importing Countries' 


Australia 


Germany. . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 

Denmark . , 
Spam . . . 
Finland . . . 
France , . . 
Gr. Bnt. and N. 
Greece . . 


Italy .... 
Norway . . 
Netherlands . 

Poland . . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
United States 


I a) 
\ b) 


f a) 
\b) 


fa) 

\*> 


fa) 
l b ) 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 


Three months (Sept i-No\ 30 ) 


! 


1,640 

115 

18,477 

4,495 

*4,149 

*2,557 

35*711 

829 

116,371 

7,456 

4,422 

2,767 

26 

15 

9 

7,335 

2,729 

31 

11 

7,388 

17,814 


132 

683 

159 

0 

24 

13 

0 

1,415 

0 


1,609 

53 

8,137 

4,504 

'3,272 

' 1,314 

36*961 

725 

116,603 

7,028 

3,794 

1,413 

4 

181 

13 

5,688 

2,295 

18 

82 

5,589 

20,975 


126 

201 

179 

7 

18 

73 

143 

1,351 

0 


99 

132 


437 

’*322 


121 

II 


5,710 

3,292 

1,294 

19,522 

536 

366 

487 

14,654 

65,755 


251 

448 

791 

3,754 

1,237 

1,808 

2,870 

624 

1,537 

25,547 


26 

159 


3,318 

1,997 

1,479 

13,558 

379 

313 

386 

20,232 

60,596 


212 

377 

496 

1,797 

1.739 

899 

3,269 

578 

1,574 

18,040 


5,432 
366 
3’,451 
9,584 

> 434 
17,245 

> 1,631 
6,155 

I 1,005 
64,014 
1,803 
260,406 
17,384 
11,290 
6,737 

35 

40 

29 

15,690 

7.659 

194 

46 

19,610 

56,031 

) 434 


408 

1,603 

348 

18 

57 

49 

216 

3,075 

4 


4,705 
126 
17,966 
11,554 
> 262 

17.921 

) 1,021 

2,908 
) 728 1 1 ) 

58,037 
1,354 
246,526 
1 7,635 

10.922 
8,810 


196 

377 

53 

11,270 

6,832 

71 


117 

12,780 

62,697 

373 


300 

639 

375 

24 

35 

168 

262 

3,975 

13 


236 

260 


121 

1,468 

79 

631 

0 

79 

240 

425 

42 

90 

22 

20,247 

11,689 

2,643 

38,200 

2,161 

1,689 


1,735 
33,455 
151,216 
1 ) 1,107 


745 
1,455 
1,711 
13,777 
5,622 
3,977 
8,029 
2,202 
3,827 
68,736 


132 

430 


1) 37 

913 
1 ) 53 

234 
x) 13 

x) 24 

1 ) 333 

1,559 
79 

3 ) 101 

3 ) 37 

18,115 

7,039 

3,591 

35,534 

1,129 

1,407 

1,433 
44,137 
128.678 
1 ) 1,296 


732 

743 

1,545 

6,964 

4,824 

2,363 

8,065 

L?47 

3,708 

Ml 


Twelve months 
(Sept. 1 -August 31 ) 


16,098 

952 

242,849 

36,645 

19,004 

56,236 

4,930 

14,793 

4,096 

213,150 

6,512 

732,907 

64,627 

262,902 

52,812 

395 

1,146 

251 

68,875 

26,553 

392 

214 

56,968 

321,201 

1,676 


1,111 

3,499 

1,235 

165 

256 

1,074 

4,958 

8,543 

alii 


5b9 

1,900 


I, 39} 
6,832 

223 

2,176 

64 

97 

2,174 

9,222 

157 

90 

22 

182,850 

35,991 

23,671 

220,564 

5,434 

4,923 

5,692 

362,194 

879,321 

II, 050 


2,820 

6,975 

5,110 

44,401 

20,324 

m 


9,500 

22,520 

241,8040 











































TRADE 


COFFEE 


* 


COUNTRIES 

N ovembek. 1 

Five 

1 (July 

MONTH'S 

i-Nov. 30) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July 1- 
June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

I 

NOVCMI’.ER 

j Five months 
(July i-Nov. 30) 

Twelve 
months 
(July x 
June 30) 


1936 j 1935 

j 1936 

j 1935 

1935-36 


1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

193.5 "36 


Coffee* 


(Thousand lb.). 


(Thousand lb. 


Exporting Countries: 

Brazil ...... 

156,800!l82,942l 

Exports. 

746,1061 

916,121 i 

Colombia ..... 

45,305 

40,541 

215,540! 

223,990! 

India ...... 

1,356 

849 

5,827| 

3,109! 

Java and Madura . 

16,116 

5,049 

41,531 

34,701 

Importing Countries: 





Germany ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belgium. 

159, 

57 

620 

260! 

France . 

7 

0 

24 

2 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland..... 

1,713 

2,983 

7,094 

12,985 

Netherlands . . . 

106 

780 

234 

3,627 

Portugal. 

265 

0 

282 

1,191 j 

1,202 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 i 

2 

Canada ..... 

1 33 

15 

lOl! 

77 i 

United-States . . . 

1 705 

595, 

3,082| 

0 

2,826 

Ceylon ...... 

0 

0 

0 ! 

Syria and Lebanon. 


... }i) Or) 

°t 

Australia ..... 

I * * *13 

2 

40! 

13! 

Totals . . . 

222,578 234,095 

! 

1,021,392 1,198,915 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 



Germany. 

Austria. 

, Belgium. 

Bulgaria ..... 
-Denmark. . . . . 

Spain. 

• Estonia. 

V Irish Free State . 

, Finland. 

France. 

■ Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland..... 

; Greece ...... 

Hungary ..... 

Italy. 

Latvia ...... 

Lithuania .... 

Norway ..... 

; ; Netherlands . . . 
Poland...... 

: ’ Portugal , . . . . 

: Sweden. 

Switzerland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
^.'Yugoslavia . . . . 
^"'.Canada . . . . . 
United States . . . 

Chile, .. 

f, .'^Ceylon ...... 

b 1 ,,Japan ...... 

Syria and Lebanon 

iT'Algeria. 

^gsypt. 

...... 

Union of S. Africa . 

I^^tralia. 

k l j3^ew 'Zealand . . . 

§t ! $^f.prting Countries: 


Exporting Countries: 

2,046,622 Ceylon ..... 14,945 

505,442 China. 5,434 

26,125! India ...... 41,306 

54,351 Java and Madura. 9,581 

Japan.. 

0 Importing Countries: 

728 

4 Belgium. 0 

Irish Free State . 4 

23,473 France. 2 

6,839 Gr. Brit .and N. Xrel. 6,506 

3,430 Netherlands ... 9 

2 Syria and Lebanon 

214 Algeria. 0 

8,792 Union of S. Africa. 

2 Australia .... 66 

4 New Zealand. 


.Importing Countries. 


14,945 

17,974 

77,762 

80,297 

5,434 

6,792 

39,716 

37,177 

41,306 

43,607 

198,571 

197,239 

9,581 

8,483 

47,541 

41,595 



1 ) 18,779 

1 ) 20,827 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

11 

15 

2 

2 

4 

7 

6,506 

! 8,038 

30,124 

32,124 

9 

9 

42 

49 



1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

... ^ 

"* 0 

4 

4 



1 ) 216 

1 ) 46 

66 

’“55 

269 

3111 

... 


3 ) 22 

3) 18f 

77,853 

89,322 

413,063 

409,711! 
1 


28,438 


147,119 

140,715 

329,173 

Germany .... 

875 


5,073 

4,848 

11,462 

Austria. 

8.695 


47,014 

46,070 

108,970 

Belgium ..... 

79 


441 

463 

1,100 

Denmark .... 

5,399 


26,888 

23,074 

56,467 

Spain ...... 

— 


— 

— 

52,913 

Estonia. 

15 


86 

77 

192 

Irish Free State . 

33 


192 

187 

606 

Finland. 

2,194 


21,048 

16,471 

42,428 

France. 

3t,807 


163,592 

175,504 

425,875 

Gr. Britain and N. 

1,530 


6,865 

4,740 

52,270 

Ireland. 

Greece. 


1 ) 

5,009 

1 ) 4,526 

13,314 

Hungary. .... 

388 


1,845 

1,526 

4,398 

Italy. 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

18 


132 

73 

251 

Lithuania .... 

42 


137 

161 

412 

Norway. 

5,238 


13,669 

19,134 

41,515 

Netherlands . . . 

9,592 


19,559 

41,813 

91,534 

Poland. 

573 


5,093 

3,580 

11,718 

Portugal .... 

1,411 


6,656 

5,922 

13,336 

Sweden. 

10,280 


43,312 

48,008 

105,842 

Switzerland . . . 

2,815 


10,285 

18,951 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2.277 


10,335 

10,124 

23,832 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,168 


5,595 

6,144 

15,210 

Canada . 

3,523 


15,823 

13,607 

39,196 

United States , . 

143,358 


593,072 

727,482 

1,853,267 

Chile. 

*320 

x) 

2,057 

1 ) 3.078 

7,527 

Syria and Lebanon 

x) 

1,501 

1,742 

2,738 

Algeria. 

... 

2,482 

1 ) 2,332 

10,825 

Egypt . 

2>’l6 

1 ) 

787 

1 ) 683 

2,390 

Tunis . 

X) 

11,605 

12,776 

32,452 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 

5,247 

x) 7,163 

17,324 

Australia .... 

... 

X) 

919 

1 ) 922 

3,342 

New Zealand. . . 

..« 

X) 

11,552 

1 ) 11,768 

31,654 


375 

3) 

1,413 

106 

2,000 
3) 44 

4,619 

437 

Exporting Countries: 

0 


0 

0 

0 

China . 

India ...... 

Java and Madura. 

265,659 

1,186,529 

1,355,708 

3,446,870 

Totals . . . 


858 

1,036 

4.052 

4,460 

10,152 

97 

112 

401 

379 

789 

53 

64 

280 

240 

562 

79 

128 

487 

505 

1,120 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

249 

11 

7 

44 

40 

95 

2,355 

2,707 

10,086 

10,798 

21,771 

44 

29 

119 

108 

276 

284 

269 

1,281 

1,065 

2,853 

51,064 

48,101 

229,107 

224,597 

486,313 


... 1) 

254 1) 

192 

445 

"66 

73 

243 

181 

430 

—— 

— 

«— 


—** 

7 

7 

29 

29 

71 

2 

20 

24 

53 

93 

31 

31 

130 

165 

362 

2,3 72 

1,638 

11,627 

14,795 

28,980 

452 

311 

1,400 

1,444 

3,461 

33 

37 

152 

170 

443 

82 

115 

403 

487 

1,016 

179 

154 

714 

849 

1,819 

148 

194 

646 

644 

1,166 

60 

51 

185 

203 

381 

3,417 

3,585 

14,436 

18,883 

44,214 

5,710 

7,866 

36,782 

38,001 

83,917 


... 1) 

1.933 1) 

1,790 

4,215 

... 

... 1) 

139 1) 

' 75 

298 

362 

207 

1,944 

1,078 

2,518 

.». 

... 1) 

5,393 r) 

4,923 

13,980 


... 1) 

1,054 1) 

1,069 

6,321 


... 1) 

5.494 1) 

3,836 

13,702 

3,995 

3,680 

20,706 

19,321 

41,557 

». * 

... 3) 

2,216 3) 

1,779 

10,666 

150 

71 

368 

231 

688 

322 

836 

2,374 

3,547 

5,236 

... 

... 1) 

247 1) 

459 

955 

72,033 

71,329 

354,750 

356,396 

791,114 


s 1 ) S')- See 1 notes page 57. 





























































TRADE 


CACAO 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


countries 


I Twelve 

TWO MONTHS | MONTHS 
(Oct. i-Kov. 30 } COUNTRIES 


1936 1935 1936 1935 . 1935-36 


FOUK 3IONIHS 
(Aug. i-Nov. 30 ) (Aug i~ 


*93$ 1935 I 1936 


I 935 1935-36 


Cacao. ■— (Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 

Grenada . 

Dominican Republ. j 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 

Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon (Fr. m. t.) 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon (Brit. m. t.) 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
Togoland (Fr. m. t.) 

Importing Countries: 

Germany ..... 1 

Belgium. 1 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia. 


f Exporting Countries . 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium ..... 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark ..... 

Spain. 

Estonia ..... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece ...... 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States, . . 
Japan ...... 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . , 



... 2 ) 


2 

... i 8,228 Germany . . . 


4 ) 

4 ) 1 

4 ) 

4 ) f 

130 


... 2 ) 


2 

40,239 

Bulgaria . . . 


366 

176 

2,081 

522 

683 


... 2) 


2 ) 

... ! 280,120 

Estonia .... 


0 

0 

0 

44, 

0 


... 1) 

946 

1) 

2,787 45,096 

Hungary. . . . 


1,508 

0 

959 

7,167 

3,863, 

9,828 


... 2) 


2 ) 

... , 27,805 

Latvia . 


112 

0 

811! 

926 

721 

... 2) 

‘ *1,775 

2) 

29,198 

Lithuania . . , 


0 

134 

0 

2o5 

1,274 

741 


1,565 6,102 

Poland .... 


355 

425 

1,881 

1,307 

4,048 

146 

494 

946 


908' 3,995 

Portugal .... 


4) 

4 ) 

4 ) 

4 ) ! 

2,161 

5,472 

6,208 

8,946 


10,062 52,927 

Romania . . . 


2' 

7,059 2) 

917 

3,521 1 

4,504 

71,796 

5,337 

7,751 


8,572 108,840 

Sweden . 


4) 

4) 

333 

481 

1,133 

73,471 

126,751 


109,449 639,440 

Czechoslovakia . 


115 

4) 

9 

. . * 

134 

4) 

4 ) 


... 1 ) 

7,930 

x) 

9,334 201,931 

Yugoslavia. . . 
U. S. S. R. . . . 


1,019 

5,459 
573 1) 

37 

10,4121 

467 

17,223 

CO. 

00 

0 

... ij 

2,253| 

1 ) 

3,419 31,780 

Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 


21,032 

2,826 

17,295 

3,397 

65,429 

11,398 

61,324 

20,966 

152,053 
41,674 : 

2,220 

1.488; 


3,012 21,182 

Chile . 


... 1) 

1 0 1) 

12b 

1,347 

567 

' 0 

! 

l 

5671 


7 7 

China ...... 

India ...... 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 

’*24 

1,396 

4) 

121 

... 1] 

459 

3,766 

4) 1 ) 

1 344 

4) 

414. 

179| 

4) 

4 ) 

664 

4) 

234 

15 

0 

751 


01 154 

Algeria .... 


' 688 

357 

2,418 

2,385 

5,875 

57 

0 

60 

i 

0 9 

French Morocco 

. 

4) 

88 

4) 

1,045 

2,926 

1,235 

789 

3,598' 


1,378 8,494 

Tunis. 




4 ) 1 ) 

1,554 

2,743 

617 

11 

324 

11 

1,7551 

11 


836 5,181 

20 104 

Australia . . . 

- 

3,256 

4*169 

12,8091 

17,108 

60,133 

86,021 

89,595 

164,852! 


151,349 1,510,832) 

Totals . . 


32,585 

27,242 

121,310 J 

123,760 

309,043 


Total Wheat and Flour 
(Thousand centals), 
a) Net Exports. 


i Importing Countries. 


16,1201 17,4761 
1,733 1,2211 


8,986 17,000 


50,543 42.5711 


165 

569 

60 

16,561 

10,931 

) 280 1 ) 

1,576 

262 
209 
1,579 
19,857 
2,985 
243 
2,222 
1,759 
5,911 
443 
6,720 
102,092 
I 328 1 ) 
247 


b) Net Imports. 


Totals . . . 115,251 111,230 218,935 209,788| 1,496,521 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of dour = 1 . 333 , 3 ; 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 31 October —* 2 ) Data up to 30 September — 3 ) Data up to 31 August. 
Net Exports. — 6 ) Wheat only. 


Germany. 

971 

179 


267 


304 

5) 

Austria. 

2671 

280 


1,579! 


1,124 

4,189 

Belgium. 

2,593 

972 


9,839 


8,338 

23,391 

Denmark .... 

392* 

359; 


1,512 


1,554 

5,379 

Spain. 

— 

— 1 


— 



— 

Irish Free State . 

849 

1,019 


2,787, 


2,725 

8,971 

Finland. 

108 

174 


664 1 


818 

2,535 

France . 

562 

1,082 


1,215 


3,358 

4,786 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

10,992 

1,973 


39,368! 


41,017 

122,835 

Greece. 



x) 

2,928‘ 

x) 

2,498 

8,852 

Italy. 

— 

— 


— 1 


— 1 

•— 

Norway. 

331 

470 


1,232! 


1,442! 

4,555 

Netherlands . . . 

809 

1,316 


3,541! 


5,192 

12,961 

Portugal. .... 

7 

15 


401 


137, 

5) 

Sweden. 

101 

90 


5) 


5) 

5l 

Switzerland . . . 

6) 955 6) 996 

6) 

3,583 

6) 

3,860 

0 ) 10,000 

Czechoslovakia . . 

5) 

84 


j) j 


I,296j 

1,314 

Total Europe . . 

18,063 

19,009 


68.555 


73,663 j 

209,768 

United States . . 

2,000 

2,449 


9,451 


8,9051 

22,767 

Ceylon ..... 

46 

90 


225 


2671 

549 

China. 

5) 

55 


5) 


1,625' 

4,667 

Indo-China. . . . 

35 

33 


196 


187, 

520 

Japan. 



x) 

820 


5) 1 

3,241 

Java and Madura 



x) 

335 

1 ) 

408, 

1,709 

Syria and Lebanon 




5) 

1 ) 

4 

5) 

Egypt. 



X) 

15 

1 ) 

20 

104 

French Morocco . 

159 

5) 


379 


5) 

5) 

Tunis. 


|X) 

24 


5) 

5) 

Union of S. Africa. 



X) 

7 

x) 

n 

40 

New Zealand. . . 




46 

3) 

24 

556 

. 

Totals . . . 

20,303 

21,636 

J 

80,053 


85,114 

243,923 


*♦ 333,333 centals of gram. 
August. — 4 ) See Net Imports. 































































STOCKS - CEREALS 


STOCKS 

Stocks of cereals In farmers* hands in the United States. 


Percentage of total production ! Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Products 

1 Jan. 

1 Oct. 

1956 

U. 

! 1936 

1 Jan. 

1935 

i Jan. ! ■ 1 Jan. 

1934 : 1937 

;! 

■ 1 Oct, 

1936 

1 Jan. 

1936 

1 Jan. 

1935 

1 Jan. 

1934 

Wheat . .. 

20,5 | 

36.2 

26.4 i 

27.7 

i, 

37.1 jj 77,162 

136,259 

95.634 

82,502 

11 *,902 

Oats. 

61.4 ’ 

87.1 

64.5 | 

65.4 

62.4 m 154,994 

218,455 

246,865 

110,009 

1464)11 

Maize 1 }.. . 

j 53.1 

2 ) 8.7 

69.8 | 

73.4 

70.3 | 453,649 

97,311 

752,028 

453,868 

802,894 


ij Data based on maize for grain. — 2 ) Percentage of previous year's crop. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


Specification 

January 1937 j 

December 1936 J 

1 November I 936 |j 

January 1036 j 




1,000 centals 


Wheat : 





Canadian in Canada. 

. 50,054 

57,122 

79,028 

135,821 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IT. S. in the United States. 

37,420 

42,188 

45,854 

47,066 

Canadian in the United States. 

15,073 

14,372 

13,369 

21,187 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total . . . | 

102,547 

113,682 

138,251 

204,080 

Rye: 





Canadian in Canada.; 

892 

965 

1,291 

2,621 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IT. S. in the United States. 

2,721 

3,350 

3,477 

5,052 

Canadian in the United States. 

315 

262 

323 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

57 

0 

Total . . . 

3,928 

4,577 

5,148 

7,673 

.Barley : 





Canadian in Canada. 

4,352 

5,192 

7,136 

4,381 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

1 ) 13 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

8,467 ! 

9,860 

9,586 

8,682 

26 

Canadian in the United States. 

2,788 

1.586 

1,089 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

15,607 

16,651 

17,811 

13,089 

Oats : 

i 




Canadian in Canada. 

5,071 

5,319 

5,927 

4,180 

0 

13,924 

74 

0 

"0. S. in Canada.. 1 

12 

40 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

11,639 

13,623 

15,564 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

2 

2 

•Of other origin in the United States. . . j 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . ; 

16,722 

18,984 

21,493 

18,178 

“Maize ; 




U. S. in Canada... 

1 

3 

6 i 

j 

'Of other origin in Canada. 

3,296 

3,119 

280 1 

1,188 

4,568 

59 

XI S. in the United States. 

8,086 

4,584 

2,395 

" ‘Of other origin in the United States. . . 

245 

180 

211 

Total . . . 

11,628 

7,886 

• 

2,892 

5,816 


January 1935 


B8.B4 

629 

54.662 

16,538 

17 

209,830 


2,220 

0 

7,040 

0 

427 

9,687 


5,253 

0 

8,779 

807 

11 

14,850 


5.682 

37 

7.483 

0 

677 

13,879 


3.249 

1,478 

24,501 

0 

29,228 


1 3 Danish barley in Canada. 































STOCKS - CEREALS ETC. 59 ^ 



Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


1 

Products 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

January 1937 | 

j December 1936 

November 1936 

1! January 1936 

j January 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour m terms of grain) .... 

2l,5 7 3 

23,280 

20,37? 

; 

i 12,139 

15,211 

Rye... 

109 

485 

634 

202 

187 

Barley . .. 

1,852 

2,800 

3,004 

1,924 

696 

Oats. 

822 

1,152 

774 

138 

960 

Maize... 

21,950 

23,251 

So 

OS 

CM 

17,971 | 

10,800 


Authority: BroomhalTs Corn Trade, News. 


Stocks of cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1 

000 centals 

31 Dec. 
1936 

30 Nov. 
1936 

31 Dec. 
1935 

31 Dec. 
1934 

31 Dec 
1936 

30 Nov. 
1936 

31 Dec. 
1935 

31 Eec, 
1934 

Winter wheat. 

37 

53 

42 

38 

35.000 

50,100 

39,600 

33,100 

Spring wheat. 

61 

70 

65 

58 

4,500 

5,200 

5,600 

7,500 

Rye.. 

| 43 

56 

49 

45 

72,900 

94,900 

! 80 800 

74,600 

Winter barley. 

28 

36 

28 

24 

7,000 

9,000 

6,200 

3,700 

Spring barley. 

47 

60 

47 

48 

24,200 

30,800 

24.400 

: 26,600 

Oats... 

63 

73 

63 

65 

79,400 

92,000 

74,600 

78,100 

Date potatoes . 

55 

66 

55 

56 

541,900 

650,300 

481,500 

548,500 


Authority: Marktberichtstelle beim Reichsn&hrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Products 

| Last day of month 

December 1936 

| November 1936 j 

October 1936 | 

J December 1935 | 

December 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Grain. 

13,748 

12,026 

14,678 

27,509 

37,690 

Flour for bread. 

1,389 

2,070 

1,830 

3,688 

3,252 

Total 2 ) . . . 

15,677 

14,901 

17,220 

32,635 

42,207 

Rye: 






Grain.. j 

16,297 

12,458 

13,812 

24,434 

27,445 

Flour for bread. 

1,314 

1,265 

1,144 

2,044 

2,463 1 

Total 2 ) . . . j 

18,228 

14,319 

15,494 

27,439 

31,067 % 

Barley . ....... 

2,535 

2,407 

2.641 

3,289 

5,377 

Oats... 

2,921 

2,679 

2,908 

3,871 

1,896 


i) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder,, malt, coffee sill 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 cents 
of wheat-flour 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour — 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. '3 





















STOCKS 


S 


- CEREALS ETC. 


Stocks in farmers' bands in England and Wales. 


Percentage of total production jj Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Products 

i 1 January 
| 1937 

1 January 
1936 

1 January- 
1935 

1 January 
1934 

1 January 
1937 

1 January 
1936 

1 January 
1935 

1 January 
‘1934 

Wheat. 

. | 39.2 

38.3 

39.8 

37.8 

32,105 

13,910 

15,568 

13,328 

Bariev. 

31.8 

; 32.5 ’ 

35.0 

29.4 

4,725 

4,794 

5,712 

4,166 

Oats . . .. 

. t 32.7 

! 53.4 

52.1 

53.4 

12,746 

13,597 

13,238 

14,650 

Potatoes. 

43.8 

* 47.7 

; 51.7 

51.4 

27,640 

30,755 

39,850 

40,074 

Hav. 

. ! 67.6 

! 66.8 

i 65.9 

63.9 

97,012 

99,254 

84,202 

81,334 

Straw .. 

60.9 

! 62.8 

! 64.3 

63.2 

50,652 

53,402 

56,851 

54,253 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


First day of month 


Products 

January 1937 

December 1936 

November 1936 

| January 1936 

January 1935 



1,000 centals 



Wheat: 






Grain... 

4,680 

3,768 

3,624 

5,808 

8,808 

Flour as grain. 

720 

672 

720 

648 

864 

Total . . . 

5,400 

4,440 

4,344 

6,456 

9,672 

Barley... 

1,280 

1,380 

1,440 

2,160 

1,080 

Oats. 

256 

208 

128 

384 

288 

Maize. 

4,848 

3,744 

3,264 

2,976 

4,320 


i) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BrcomhalVs Corn Trade News. 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i), 
i Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

! 

! 

January 1937 | 

December 1936 J 

November 1936 

January 1936 

January 1935 



1,000 centals 



Wheat : 






Antwerp. . .. 

1,809 

1,897 

1,243 

1,187 

2,285 

< Rotterdam. 

1,193 

628 

583 

500 

1,662 

Amsterdam.. 

14 

11 

13 

11 

19 

rye. 






Antwerp. . .. 

51 

58 

54 

17 

162 

Rotterdam... 

17 

33 

19 

17 

198 

, Amsterdam .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t; Barley : 






Antwerp, .. 

380 

462 

452 

423 

196 

' ;f , Rotterdam. 

8 

13 

18 

380 

126 

1 Amsterdam ... 

3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

?■ Oats : 






i.-' Antwerp. .. 

15 

11 

15 

39 

63 

Rotterdam.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

; Amsterdam.. 

26 

28 

25 

29 

24 

4 Maize : 






Antwerp. .. 

111 

40 

15 

46 

203 

fU. Rotterdam. 

88 

44 

4 

66 

254 

iA -:- 

5 

5 

2 

37 

60 


1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
pWST 'the month indicated, 

’ '^^laoirnas: Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij. t Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
Rotterdam. 





































STOCKS - COTTON 


6 l S 


Stocks of cotton os ha nd in the United States. 


Location 

Bast day of month 

December 1936 j 

November 1930 

October 1936 1 

December 1933 

December 1934 

1,000 centals 


In consuming establishments. 

9,772 

8,752 

6,849 

6,970 

6,321 

In public storage and at compresses .... 

38,042 

41,121 

39,215 

40,968 

46,917 

Total . . . 

47,814 

49,873 

46,064 

47,938 

53,238 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 




Thursday nearest 1 st of month 


Ports 

January 1937 | 

December 1936 

November 1936 ] 

January 1936 

January 1935 



1,000 centals 

Bombav 1) . 

Alexandria 2). 

2,920 

2,800 

2.220 

2,693 

l 

2,428 

2,177 

1,879 

2,330 

2,084 

2,399 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consumed iu Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn and Commission de la Bourse de Mmet-et-Bassal 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 


Bocation, Description 

January 1937 | 

December 1936 

November 1936 Jj 

January 1936 | 

Jauuarv 1935 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain; 

American. 

1,632 

1,406 

1,251 

1,840 

1,355 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

1.110 

1,087 

918 

132 

1,020 

Peruvian, etc. 

288 

276 

292 

349 

615 

East Indian. 

258 

245 

304 

148 

195 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1 030 

887 

715 

1.094 

1,203 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

146 

146 

161 

61 

245 

Total 

4,464 

4,047 

3,641 

3,624 

4,633 

Bremen: 






American .. 

658 

637 

429 

861 

1,287 

Other .. 

257 

304 

334 

314 

265 

Total . . 

915 

941 

1 763 

1.175 

1,552 

he Havre: 

American.. 

1.026 

1,022 

1 

| 702 

829 

1 

697 

French colonies. 

46 

53 

28 

17 

36 

Other. 

118 

130 

145 

41 

105 

Total . . 

1A90 

L2Q5 

875 

887 

838 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American. 

1.832 

1,774 

1,261 

2,227 

2,557 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. ....... 

228 

264 

387 

1 179 

203 

East Indian. 

ill 

no 

161 

79 

173 

Egyptian... 

79 

76 

94 

257 

220 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

164 

19 

154 

156 

211 

Total 

2,414 

2,243 

2,057 

2,898 

3,364 J 


1 ) Includes Bremen, Be Havre and other Continental ports. 

Authorities. Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse du Havre. 


‘ I S3 iEsf 




























WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 










Average 



DESCRIPTION 

r5 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

24 

Dec. 

1936 

iS 

Dec. 

I93 6 

Dec. 

January 

J anuarv 

Commercial 
Season x) 


1937 

1937 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 73 kg. p. hi. 
(pengo p. quintal) . .. 

21.48 

! 

20.70 

20.10 

19.63 

19.25 

19.27 

18.37 

16.97 

16.78 

16.67 

Braiia: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q. 

490 

480 

490 

490 

480 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 442 

* 402 

Winnipeg: No. x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

125 71 s 

127 1 /, 

129 

1287s 

128 V s 

122 7 * 

84 Vs 

79 l U 

85 

81 Vs 

Chicago:No.s Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

140 V= 

139 

141 

140 

140 1 / a 

136 Vs 

116 5 /s 

n. 106 ^ 

109 7* 

104V* 

Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 








111 vJ 



lb.) .. 

151Vs 

151 Vs 

154 7* 

153V 4 

152 

148 7s 

126 7s 


119 7a 

110 V. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 
60 lb.). 

152 Vs 

150 Vs 

153 3 /4 

15474 

153 5 /g 

149 V 8 

130 V* 

116 Vs 

124 7* 

113 Vs 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, So kg. p. hectol. 










(paper pesos p. quintal). 

’) 11,30 

7 11.60 

7 10.90 

11.55 

11.30 

11.20 

10.34 

6.36 

9.53 

6.86 

Karachi; White Karachi 2 % barley, x l / 2 % 











impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

33-8-0 

33-14-0 

32-11-0 

32-0-0 

32-3-0 

31-13-0 

24-9-9 

24- 6-9 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 











burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.40 

20.30 

20.53 

20.29 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

14.29 










No. 2 Manitoba. 

14.36 

n. q. 

13.89 

13.82 

* 13.39 

9.69 

* 8M1 

9.51 

8.95 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.). 

11.55 

11.68 

11.71 

11.43 

11.38 

11.13 

9.55 

6.10 

8,74 

6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

138.00 










Home-grown. 

138.00 

s ) 138.00 

138.00 

134.00 

130.50 

105.00 

60.00 

100.90 

69 JO 

No. x Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

168.50 

168.00 

8 ) 167.00 

167.00 

161.00 

156.25 

115.35 

74.85 

110.80 

86.10 

Barusso (in bond) .. 

145.00 

146.00 

s ) 144.00 

143.00 

135.00 

133.75 

113.30 

49.75 

103.10 

60.90 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 

148.00 










depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

148.00 

147.00 

147.00 

147.00 

147.00 

84.60 

77.75 

89.95 

91.50 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown (sh. 











p. 504 lb. on the farm) . 

44/- 

44/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

42/7 

* 41/- 

28/10 V 4 

21/6 

27/5 V* 

22/4 V® 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current mouth; sh. p. 4 S 0 lb.) 

I 






! 




French (on sample) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/4 Vs 

18/67* 

* 25/- 

* 19/8 

South Russian (on sample) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q- 

n. q. 

n- q. 

n. q. j 

* 29/- 

1 n. q. 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

n.5Q/~ 

n. 50/6 

51/- 

49/4 V, 

48,'10 1 2 

48/0 V* 

34/0 7 t 

31/4 VV 

32/9 

31/77* 

No. x Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

50/- 

50/6 V 4 

50/7 Vs 

48/10 7s 

1 48 ,! 3 

47/77*, 

34/0 Va 

30/10 l U 

32/5 »/« 

31/2 7 * 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

47/77® 

48/2VJ 

48/6 

46/6 

46 6 

45/6 V® 
9 ) 39/6 V* 

32/- 

27/7 7 * 1 

30/57* 

28/5 7* 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ) . . .. 

43/3 

n. 43/- j 

7 41/67* 

9 ) 40/3 

9 ) 40/3 

n. q. 

20/10 V* 1 

* 28/9 

22/3 7 ® 

"White Karachi, choice. 

n.45/1V* 

n. 45/3 

45/6 

! 45/- 

1 45- 

44/1 V 4 

n. q. 

1 n. q. I 

* 31/7 Va 

* 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

45/1 vi 

45/9 

46/- 

i 9 ) 45/- 

! 463 

44/11 

31/7 V. 

10 )23/6 3 V 

* 30/2 1 'a 

26/3 V* 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan (P): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 

44/10 Vs 

45/9 

46/— 

•) 45:- ; 

i°) 45/6 

44/9 

31/4 

10 )22/07*| 

*29/9 

*25/7 




; 

1 



cantile *’ 76-78 kg, p. hi. (lirep. q.) 5 ). 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

I 124.00 

124.00 

113.25 

94.00 

114.20 

95.80 

Genoa; Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.; lire p. q.) 5 ). 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00; 

( 138.00 

138.00 

n. q. 

110.95' 

n. q. 

* 113.05 

Genoa (c.i.f.; IT. S. $ p. quintal): 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ; 

n- q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3.11! 

n. q. 

* 3.38 

No, 2 Canadian Durum . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.05 

n. q. 

* 4.09 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg.p.hl.{sh.p.xooo kg.) 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

102/1 

n. q. j 

*111/- 

Rye. 

’Berlin; Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 




1 







burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2). . 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17-10 

16.70 

16,30 

1 

16.68 

16.29 

1 

'' Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg, p. hi. (c.i.f.; 
Rm. p. quintal). 








10.51 

10.51 

10.39 

10.27 

9.48 

9.34 

5,52 

5.85 

5.27 

14.45 

! 5.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

18.05 

17.30 

17.25 

16.75 

16.10 

16.26; 

15.88 

12.94 

i 12.08 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

22.75 

21.88 

21.25 

21.25 

20.12 

20.37 

12.40 

14.75 

13.25 

! 14.82 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

100V, 

105 Vs 

u )iiiV 4 

lOB’/s 
113 3 ' 8 

110 Vs 

100 \/ 8 

42 7s 

55 Vt' 

43 7 * 

[ 52 7 /a 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

112 V. 

114 Vj 

u ) 1187s 

116 

no Vs 

53 7* 

74 V,' 

53 7a 

67 Va 

Groningen (c.):Home-gTOwn (fl. p, quintal) 

8.70 

8.65 

8.37 

8.30 

8.25 

8.22 

6.90 

i 7M \ 

* 7.08 

735 


: nominal 


'* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ~ not quoted. _ 

‘ a ) Thursday prices. — 6 ) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

x) August-July. — 2 ) From xfi Aug. 1934 , for wheat, and July 1934 , for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price region 
l Jf Berlin city. See Govt. Measures, No. a, p* 57, and this Crop Report , p. 609 . By a new decree the December prices remain in 
to the eild of the asrioritural year. — 3 ) Until 25 Dec- 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs; 
J935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935 -Aug. 1936 , prices in the regulated market, delivery current 
* ! £ fi . X ?. Pr ,° d ? CetS . pnC ? (S ^ note p - 691> - — +) Aug.-Dee. 1934 , 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63 Vs lb.— 

fT«a3jLh, tX, C v°£ Ret>ort ’ A“BU 5 t 1936 . — 6 ) From Oct. 1936 , prices for export rye. — 7 ) New crop. — 8 ) Price on 2 Jan. 
f y 9 ) Shipping Jan,-Feb. — 10) Afloat. — xi} Price on 30 December 1936 . .... 





















WEEKLY PRICES 


63 s I 



25 

Jan. 

| 1937 

! 


31 

Dec. 

1030 


iS 

Dec. 

1936 



Average 


DFbCRirxiON 

Jan. 

1937 

l 

24 

Dec. 

1930 

! Dec. 

| 1936 

i 

Jan. 

I 93 h 

Jan. 

1935 

| 

Commercial 
j Season 1j 










1935-36 

1934 * 35 

Barley, 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zlotv 











p. quintal). 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26 00 

26.00 

26.00 

15 85 

21.97 

* 15.97. 

19.60 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n. q. 

345 

345 

345 

350 

338 

255 

n. q. 

* 237 

* 244 

Prague:Malting,av.qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2) 

132.50 

132.50 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

132.50 

132.50 

* 131.70 

131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb,). 

77 \ 4 

82 > 

7 ) 86 > 

81 8 /i 

75 Vj 

74 3 d 

32*u 

46 3 , 

34 3 /* 1 

45 V a 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

88 

90 

S4 

88 

79 

80 °/ B 

43 3 * 

n. 86 

45 V, 1 

72 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 ib.) 3) 

93 V 3 

87 Vs 

”) 87 1 s 

88 l /s 

92 

89' , 

38 V, 

80 

39 Vs 

67 1 a 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (tree at Bran- 


16.80 







denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). 

17.00 

17.00 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

17.00 

16.20 

17.08 

16.16 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

116.00 

116.50 

a ) 115.00 

113.50 

113.00 

112.40 

71.90 

66.00 

74.10 

69.45 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 






*42/- 


37/6 



best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

43/- 

43/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

42/- 

42/- 

38/3 

38 /- 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 










Danubian, 3 % impurities . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*15 3 

*19/2 l U 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*153 

n. q. 

* 14 10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*1931 

24/1 V. 

18 0 1 , 

2130V* 

Californian malting (sh. p. 44S lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a ) n. 43/6 

“) 44 6 

8 ) 43,6 

V 43/4 a / 4 

26/1 > 

n. q. 

24 S' 3 , 

*31/6 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

ln )26/7Vs 

10 )27/“ 

°) 26/1 Va 
°) 26/4 1 / a 

0)25/9 

a )25'7 1 lj 

V 25/1 

15/9 

18/8 1 

15 ll l 2 

18,4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

26/10 Vs 

27/- 

®)25/10 l . 

>.25,9 

25/1 

*15/4 

19/7 1 J 

15 4 1 4 

18/6 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

8.17 

8.12 

8.12 

8.17 

8.17 

8.14 

4.67 

5.57 

4.91 

5,30 

Oats. 











Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 240 

240 

240 

* 240 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 294 

n. q. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

55 1 , 

54 Vj 

7 ) 52 > 

52 Vi 

52> 

50 Vs 

33 Z U 

44 3 ,s 

34 > 

42 *U 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

56 Va 

55 V> 

54 l /t 

53 

54 W 1 

52 V, 

32 7 « 

58 1 , 

32 i n 

50 7 U 

Buenos Aires 6): Current quality (paper 



| 



5.08 



pesos p. quintal). 

6.10 

6.15 

6.10 

6.20 

6.20 

5.93 

6.27 

* 6.38 

5.39 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 





1 



36.40 


16.39 

burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). . . 

i 16.60 

16.60 

16.40 

16.40 

16.40, 

16.40 

16.60 

16.79 1 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots;frs. p. quintal). 

I 

127.40 

127.25 

124.00 

123.00 

122.75 

121.50 

63.15 

45.10 

66,40 

48,50 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white 







18/1 X U 

20/6 


20/10 

(sh. p. 356 lb., on farm). 

26/6 

25/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/- 

*22'- 

18/7VJ 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5) . 









n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*25/9 

* 17/9 Vs 

20/1 1 l j> 

18/7 x /a 1 

20/10 Vs 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

16/10 l /s 

16 ' 9 

9 ) 17/- 

9 ) 17/1 V* 

9 ) 16/9 

°) 16/1 Vs 

14/4 

12/6 V a 

14/5 | 

13/0 Vs 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50; 

94.50 

| 94,50 

94.50 

98.00 

57.50 

* 97.10| 

61,25 

Foreign. 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

93.50 

56.50 

92.60J 

60.45 

Maize. 





1 


! 




Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

n. q. 

260 

250 

245 

245 

250 

n. q. 

n. q. 

238 Va 

* 220 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

1 12 Vi 

U2 V. 

1 109 

107 V 8 

108 Va 

107 Vs 

60 V 4 

* 91 

72 Vs 

78 Vs 

Buenos Aires (6): Yellow Plata (paper 




1 




! 

5.72 

pesos p. quintal). 

5.90 

5.80 

5.80 

5.75 

5.75 

5,73 

4.40 

5.87 

4.51 i 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 





1 



54.60 


53.70 

Yellow Plata. 

81.00 

82.50, 8 ) 82.00 

80.00 

80.00 

78.45 

56.05 

56,25 ! 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ’*) 

85.00! 

87.00 

«) 85.50 

84.50 

84.00 

83.00 

58.05 

56.85 

60.45 

58.25 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 





j 






Danubian. 

n. 26/- 

n.26/3 

n.26/3 

n. q. 

n.25'9 

*25/10 

16/9 Vs 

*21/2 

*16/11 

*21/- 

Yellow Plata.. . 

23/9 

24/- 

2 4/~ 

23/9 

23 14 

23/2V* 

15/8 S U 

20/6 Vi 

16/0 Vs 

19/8 Vi 

No. 2 White flat African ...... 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/4 Vs 

*17/- 

2V4 Va 

Milan (c); «Alto Milanese» (lire p. quint.) 6) 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

i 

82.00 

84.00 

57.75 

81.75 

58.50 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ~ not quoted, — n. *= nominal. —■* 

а) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

1) Barley and oats: August^July; maize: May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. (From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609. — 3) From August 1935* 
only delivered barley quoted. —4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’^pric 
the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, 3 STo. 2, p. 57, and. this Crop Report p. 609. — 5) Jan.-April 1935, 

б) On and after mid-Oct., maximum fixed price, f. o. r. — 7) Price on 30 Dec. — 8) Price on 2 Jan. — 9) Ship"' 

10) Shipping Feb.-March. 






















WEEKLY PRICES 



15 

S 

3 i 

24 

Description' 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


i 2 937 

1937 : 

1936 

1936 


Commercial 
Season i) 


Sice (milled). 


Valencia [a): No. 3 Beiloch (pesetas p. 

quintal) .. 

Milan {bj {lire p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled 2) .. 

Maratells, oiled 2) . 

Originario, white. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 

No. 0 Burma . .. 

Small mills specials. ........ 

Big mills specials. 

Saigon ;Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. r Round white, 25 % brokers . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. £.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

London ( 'a) (c. i. f.*, shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled ...... 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 

Linseed. 


Buenos Aires {a): Current quality {paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No, r Northern (futures-market 
quotations; cents p. 56 lb.) . . . . 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakeiiaridis. 

London: Sakeiiaridis (c.i.f,, delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton). 


New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, i. g. (futures-market quota¬ 
tions) .. 

Broach, f. g, (spot).. 

Domra, fine (spot). 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakeiiaridis, f. g. f. 

Ashmuni-ZagoTa, f. g. f. 4) .. 

Bremen: Middling (U, S. cents p. lb.). , 
M. g. Broach, f. g, (pence p. lb.)- • . 
Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair. 

Middling .. 

. Sao Paulo, g. f.. 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

: Egyptian Sakeiiaridis, f. g. f. 

,, , Upper (Egyptian, f. g. f. . .. 


160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00! 

160.00 

160.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

S 19.00 

119.00 

119.00 

267-8 


262-8 

262-8 

290-0 

269-0 

245-0 


240-0 

237-8 

265-0 

247-0 

232-8 


225-0 

225-0 

255-0 

236-0 




7.92 

7.76 

6 ) 7.30 

... 



7.74 

7.51 

7 ) 7.09 

108.00 

106.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

104.00 

* 91.00 


219-8 s ) 215-10 264- 6 253-8 
200-0 5 ) 193-3 223- 5 227-4 
193-2 181-8 214-12 219-9 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/6 

12 / 0 1 / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/7 3 / 

17/9 

17/4 Vs 

* 17/7 

I 8 /IOV 1 

17/1 V 

9/4 V* 

8 ) 9/5 l U 

8 )* 9/0Vi 

7/3 V. 

7/0 V 

10/9 

9 ) 9/10Va 

“)* 9/7 3 / 4 

“) 6/8 1 

■) 6 / 6 l / 

iU/3 

j 8 )10/7 ‘/J 

mm* 

7/U 3 / 4 

7 IS 1 ! 


*) 14.40 

5 ) 14.50 

3 ) 14.40 

14.35 

14.25 

14.01 

14.33 

11.95 

14.34 

7-9-0 

7-9-0 

7-11-0 

7-8-0 

7-11-6 

7-8-5 

7-5-0 

7-0-0 

7-6-7 

173.00 

175.00 

173.00 

172.00 

170.00 

167.40 

159.60 

100.25 

162.25 

5 )12- 2-6 

5 ) 12-7-6 

12-3-9 

12-1-3 

12-5-0 

11-17-1 

G ) 11-2-3 

*) 9-10-7 

11- 6-4 

14-17-6 

15-0-0 

15-2-6 

n. 15-0-0 

n. 15-2-6 

n.14-17-6 

13-9-3 

12-10-7 

13-12-1 

10 ) 222 

10 )219 3 / 4 

223 Va 

217 x /a 

217 

213 7 / s 

10 ) 183 ’/J 

10 ) 187 V 4 

i 191 


1935-36 1934-35 



87.0 

89.8 

n. q. 

87.0 

89.8 

* 85.4 

67.0 

73,1 

69.7 


. 81.4 

84.1 

n. q. 

81.8 

83.7 

* 80.2 

61.0 

69.8 * 

64.0 

xl )8— 16—3 

n. 8-16-3 

n. 8-16-3 

n. 8-16-9 

n. 8-16-3 

n.8-13-3 

n. 6-8-0 

7-0-7 n 

.6-13-7 


12.99 

12.94 

12.86 

12.77 

12.60 

12.70 

' 11.65 

12.72 

11.64 


13.04 

13.01 

13.00 

12.99 

12.80 

12.86 

11.86 

12.70 

11.74 

ia ) 

229-0 

«) 229-8 

12 ) 231-8 

12 )223-12 

12 )22t-12 

X2 )223-12 

: ia ) 206-8 

i la ) 247-4 

210- 4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

226-8 

i 249-0 * 

220-12 


209-0 

209-0 

211-0 

205-0 

205-0 

206-4 

1 195-C 

1 236-0 

198-12! 


19,20 

18.80 

n. q. 

18.75 

18.70 

* 18.86 

) 16.6C 

) 16.19 

16.11 


14.25 

14.15 

n. q. 

13.65 

13.55 

* 13.42 

l 14.18 

1 14.01 

13.61 


14.94 

15.00 

15.02 

14.81 

14.73 

14.82 

1 13,71 

1 14.74 

13.88 

in. 

5.65 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.60 

n. 5.45 

n. 5.45 

n. 5.46 

) n. 5.92 

In. 6.34(b. 5.86 


381.50 

383.00 

1 386.00 

377.00 

1 377.50 

377.3( 

) 239.21 

) 260.25 

240.00 

n. 

8.30 

t n. 8.21 

n. 8.20 

1 n. 8.04 

■ n. 8.03 

n. 8.0( 

5 n. 7.21 

2 n. 8.21 1 

». 7.58 


n. 5.80 n. 5.74 n. 5.74 n. 5.47 n. 5.47 n. 5.54 

5.92 5.93 5.93 5.66 5.66 5.73 

10.26 10.25 10.40 10.12 10.29 10.47 

8.00 7.89 7.83 7.61 7.56 7.61 


f indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n, q. ■ 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 


not quoted. 


1 .nnl Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices, f.o.r., from mid-October. — 3) From June 1036, 

^ 7 n 4} Aug ?? t e 1 ? 35, Ashmuni > f - «■ quality only. — 5) New crop. — 6) 11 Dec.: 6.80; 4 Dec.: 6 . 75 . 

vondon i’) \pril\[ { t ' 8) Shi PP m S Jan.-Feb. -—9) Shipping Feb.-March. — 10 May futures. — 11) Spot, delivery 
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65 s 





31 

Dec. 

24 

Dec, 


1 


Average 


Description 

Jan. 

Jan. 

10 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 

Season 


1937 

1937 

1936 

1936 

1930 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

English, No. 1 , lean sizable. 

9 21- 

96 /- 

97/- 

94/- 

92 - 

92/5 

89/10 

91/4 

9J/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable. 

90 /- 

94/- 

94/- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

88/2 

87/6 

93/8 

88/6 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 

90/6 

92/- 

95/6 

94/- 

92/- 

91/- 

85/- 

88/7 

89/9 

91/10 

88|8 

Lithuanian, No. 1 , sizable. 

83/- 

87/- 

87/- 

85/- 

85'- 

*81/- 

80/- 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable .. 

86 /- 

90/- 

90/- 

88 /— 

88 ; - 

88 /- 

84/7 

86 /- 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1 , sizable.. . 

83/- 

87 1 - 

87/- 

85/- 

85,- 

85/- 

80/7 

77/7 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

86 /- 

90/- 

90/- 

88 /- 

88 '- 

88 /- 

84/7 

84/1 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. 

80/- 

84/- 

84/- 

8 21- 

82/- 

82/- 

78/10 

74/3 

84/. 

79/3 

Butter. 

Copenhagen ( b ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 

188.00 

185.00 

180.00 

180.00 

188.00 

191.40 

208.00 

204.00 

207.15 

192.30 

Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations ( b ): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

66 

65 

62 

62 

65 

65 

57 

58 3 / s 

57 */ 8 

48 Vs 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

24.10 

22.05 

23.05 

23.25 

22.65 

22.90 

20.80 

19.50 

19.00 

17.90 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130,00 

130.00 

130,00 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

London (d): English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

130/8 

133/- 

133/- 

137/8 

137/8 

136/9 

128/4 

116/2 

129/1 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

111 /- 

110 /- 

109/- 

110 /- 

111 /- 

113/1 

119/5 

117/8 

119/1 

112/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted .. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

97/6 

97/- 

93/6 

n. q. 

94/- 

95 h 

99/5 

112/4 

98/1 

93/4 

92/- 

92/- 

90 h 

91 /- 

94/- 

93/5 

96/5 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

94/- 

96/- 

91/- 

91 h 

94/6 

93/2 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

95/6 

98/6 

94/6 

93/- 

96/6 

97/7 

93/10 

79/10 

99/10 

89/7 . 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

93/6 

98/6 

94/6 

94/- 

99/6 

99,2 

94/6 

81/1 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Farmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 
duction XQ3 4 3 ) 4). 

887.50! 

887.50 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

735.00 

705.00 

775.45 

724.30 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 
duction 1935 3 ) 5 ). 

850.00 

850.00 ! 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

692.00 

597.00 

734.25 

614.60 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 6 ) . 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

542.00 

415.00 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q) 7 ) 

975.00 

975.00 

975.00 

975.00 

975.00 

975.00 

; 1,165,00 

662.00 

1,121.90 

865.50 

Aikmaar: Edam 40 4 - (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

17.50 

17.25 

17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.75 

16.80 

14.81 

17.56 

14.84 

Gouda: Gouda 454 - (wholemilk cheese, with 
the country’s cheese mark) home 
made, 1 st qua!, (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

21.75 

21.75 

21.00 

20.50 

21.25 

21.00 

22.25 

19.87 

21.49 

19.75 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): '* 

Soft cheese, green 30 % butterfat. . . 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

8 ) 29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

26,00 

Emmentliai from the Allgau, whole- 
milk cheese, 1 st quality. 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

73.00 

80,00 

77,00 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
ling, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers , . . 

86 /- 

i 86 /- 

87 h 

87/- 

87 /- 

87/- 

75 /- 

86 /- 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

93/4 

\ 93/4 

93/4 

93/4 

93/4 

93/4 

89/2 

90/2 

78/3 

80/5 

Italian Gorgonzola (d). ...... . 

106/2 

108/6 ; 

107/4 

1 108/6 

112 h 

108/- 

n. q. 

81/11 

9 ) 106/7 

* 102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 4- (d) .. 

52/6 

51/6 

50 h 

50/6 

50/6 

50/4 

53/1 

44/6 1 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

70/6 

71 h 

71 h 

71/- 

71/6 

71/2 

60/6 

58/- 

66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand, finest white. 

56/3 

57/9 

57/6 

60/6 

63/3 

65/5 

54/8 

46/9 

60/8 

48/9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. — nominal -+« 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

1 ) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax which was 0.80 fi. from 18 Oct, to 14 Nov., 0.75 from 15 to 28 Nov., 
and 0.80 from 29 Nov. 1936 onwards. — 2 ) See note page 306 of the Crop Report April 1934 . — 3 ) Prices of 1934 cheese ®|| 
compared, for the preceding years, with those of cheese .made in 1933 and 1932 , respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with 
of cheese made in 1934 and 1933 . The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. *— 4 ) During th eJij|i 
mid-Oct.-Dec. 1936 , prices for choice quality, f.o.r., producers’ stations. — 5 } On and after mid-October, prices for 
quality, f. o. r., packing included. — 6 ) See Crop Report , Oct. 1936 , pag. 942 . — 7 } Export prices on and after 27 SepL 
8 ) Revised figures: from Nov. ig 36 onwards: 29 . 00 . — 9 ) Fourth quarter. 1 
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Average 




15 

c 1 

31 

24 






Description 

Jan. : 

Jan. | 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. i 

- | 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 

j 

1937 ; 

7937 i 

1936 

1936 

X936 : 

1936 

1936 

1935 

Season x) 


| 

j 


! 

m 




1936 

1935 

Eggs. j 


i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

I 

l! 






Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qua!. | 
;frs. p. zoo).| 

36.00! 

1 

36 . 00 I 

! 

43.00; 

44.00 

1 

48.00ji 

46.25 

58.80 

45.25 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark i.i;: Danish for export (crs. per 

quintal) .. . - 

Roemiond, auction: Dutch, 575 S gr. 

80.00) 

j 

90.00 

n. q. 

120,00 

120 . 00 ' 

127.50 

142.00 

102.50 

108.20 

106.75 

each, white (ft. p. 100 ): 

Fixed price for exDort into Germany. 

3.35 

3.60 

4.15 

4.55 

4.55 

) 4.66 

4.30 

4.72 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw (o'): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

3,15 

3.20 

3.73 

3.70 

3.95 

) 4.14 

3.75 

2.62 

3.46 

2.97 

119.171 

127.50 



141.67 

... 

138.43 

130.83 


104.43 

Berlin (cj: German, big, new laid (Rm. 











p. 100 ): 

marked «■ G I S n, 65 gr. each .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.50 

12.00 

10.77 

10.57 

marked "GIB a, 53 ,'do gr. each. . . 
Rondon, Egg Exchange \d) (sli. p. great 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

9.26 

9.34 

hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials. . . 

14/6 

16/4 Vs 

19/6 

21/6 

22/6 

22/3 Va 

17/4 l / s 

15/2 

16/9 

15/9 

*11/3 Vs 

Belgian, 15 lb. p. 130 . 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

8 /~ 

9/7 Vs 

10,3 

10/3*/* 

h/7‘/j 

n/5>/. 

12/8 */. 

n. q. 

* 10/8 a /< 
12/8 V# 

11 - 

12'6 

s ) 13/1 Vs 

a )14/- 

8 )15/- 

S )14/8 

14/9 

13/- 

12/5 

Northern Irish. iS lb. p. 120 2 ) . . . 

14/3 

16,1 Vs 

19/6 

20/6 

22/6 

21/4“;, 

* 17/1 l /s 

14/3 

* 14/8 l /., 

15/1 Vs 

Dutch, all brown, iS lb. p. 120 . . . 

14 6 

14; 6 

16/6 

16/1*/. 

i 7/7 v» 

17/1 

15/8 V* 

13/7 

13/10 

B /2 V, 

* 7/1 V. 

Polish, 51/52 grams each.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 /- 

8/4 Vsj 

* 8/4“/, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 7/2 Vs 

Chinese, violet. 

7 h 

8 ; 1 Vs 

8/6 

8/6 

8/10 Vs 

8/9 V* 
11/7 Vs 

10/6 Vs 

8/0 »/. 

* 9/2 Vs 

* 8 / 10 l /a 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

i 

Maritime Freights 

(Rates tor entire Cargoes). 

\ u- 

1 10 ; I 1 , 2 

10/3 

11/10 Vs 

1 21 - 

* 12 / 10 ^ 

9/4V* 

* 12/8 »/4 

* 11/2 Vs 

, 









1935-36 

1934-35 


Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 






| 





Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg, j (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j n.q. 

n. q- 

n. q. 

* 14/7 

* 13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. *long ton) 

19/6 

19;- 

19/- 

19 /- 

19/- 

1 18/9 Vs 

: n. 9/6 

10/4 Vs 

* 10 /- 

* 9/11 

St. John to Riverpool 3 ) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United Ring- J 

2/11 

2/11 

2 ; 11 

2/11 

2/11 

2/10 

2/1 Vs 

1/6 1 

* 2/0 V* 

* 1/6 

* 2/9 

dorrs .• f / h ‘11 

Montreal to United Kingdom. ( \? e . r 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3 ). . 1 400 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/11 

* l/6 8 /i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

ti. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Riverpool 3 ) . . ] 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1/6 

[ Northern Range to U.K./Cout. / 

, North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

2/9 

2/9 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

* 1/9 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

long ton) . 

Ra Plata Down River 4 ) \ 

28/3 

28/3 

28/3 

ISIS 

28/3 

28/3 

20/11 V: 

1 18/- 


t * 18/1 Vs 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K ./ J 






| 





Continent . f , . 

La Plata Up River 5)/N«o- ) 

chea to U.K./Coatinent. 1 i0Ilg ton) 

21/3 

21/3 

22 /- 

22/6 

21/6 

| 21/1 V 

4 n. q. 

14/10 V: 

1 * 16/6 Vs 

, 14/11 

22/7 

22/6 

23/3 

23/9 

22/9 

| 22/5 , 

1 . 18/- 

15/3 

17/9 Vs 

. 16/2 

■Western Australia to U. K ./ \ 










Continent. ) 

n.35/~ 

n. 35/— 

n.31/9 

n.31/9 

31/9 

n.30/3 

27 h 

24/10 

*26/6 

24/6 

SMpments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe . ... \ (shill, per 









2936 

1935 

38/9 

37/6 

32/3 

32/3 

31/9 

31/5 V 

S 26 h 

n. q. 

26/3 3 /. ; 

i* 23/5 

Burma to U. K./Continent . * long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


■Wt * Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 

quoted. — n. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 
mm i) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-Julv. — 2) From 28 Feb. “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Rates for parcels by 
■fefitters. — 4) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Ra Plata and Montevideo. — 5) “ XJp River ” includes the 
|J|P ports on the Parana River as far as San Rorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Rorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Parand) 
fjjlf are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6} Nov. average: 5,41; 'Oct. av. * 5.53. — 7) Nov. av.: 5.15; Oct. av.: 5.02. — 
|Hr8) *7 lb. p. 120. 

















MONTHLY PRICES 


AVERAGE MONTHLY 

FRIGES BY 

COUNTRIES 

1) 






Average 









Agricultural 

Groups 

Description 

Dec 

Nuv . 

Oct. 

JuH - 

Oct. - 

Oct - 

year 

2) 






Sept 







1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1935 30 

:: 

GERMANY (Price 

s in Reichsmarks per c 

luintal) 





A I 

fWheat (Berlin) 3). 

20.80 

20.00 

19.80 

20.47 

20,00 

19.98 

20.48 

20.18 


fRye (Berlin) 3). 

17.10 

16.30 

16.10 

16 03 

16.30 

15.98 

16.71 

16.22 


fBarlev, feeding (Berlin) 3). 

16.80 

16.60 

16.40 

1633 

16.60 

15.88 

16.95 

* 16.14 


fOats (Berlin) 3). 

16,40 

16.20 

16.00 

16.70 

16.07 

16.08 

16.73 

16.43 


§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4) ... 

4.30 

4.30 

4.30 

* 4.93 

3.97 

4.80 

* 4.88 

* 4.95 

A II 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin). 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

75.80 

83.83 

76.28 


Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

84.80 

85.80 

99.80 

122.73 

109.80 

69.20 

99.32 

68.75 


fPigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin). 

101.00 

101.00 

101,00 

101.00 

101.40 

100.00 

101.28 

93.87 


Milk, fresh, per hectol., (Berlin). 

14.60 

14.70 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.50 

14.58 

14.50 


t Butter with quality mark.. 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

261,00 

260.00 

260.12 


fCheese, Emmenthal variety (Kempten) .... 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

145.50 

159.00 

146.75 


tEggs, new laid, large, marked “ G, I. S. „ per 100 










(Berlin) . 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.45 

11.50 

11.69 

10.55 

10.27 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5). 

0.233 

0.213 

0.242 

0.242 

0.228 

0.232 

0.235 

0.240 


§Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hildesheim) 5) . 

0.301 

0.298 

0.314 

0.310 

0.284 

0.284 

0.288 

0,288 


§Potash salts, 38-42 % (mine stations) 5) 6) . . . 

6.64 

6.65 

6.72 

6.61 

6.67 

6.67 

6.67 

* 6.70 


Sulphate of Ammonia 5) .... .. 

0.645 

0.635 

0.625 

0.605 

0.660 

0.657 

0.676 

0.651 

B II 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg) .. 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

11.89 

12.26 

12.13 


Linseed cake (Hamburg). 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.97 

17.30 

15.30 

17.13 

15.62 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

16.50 

‘ 17.40 

15.30 

17.22 

15.44 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

15.80 

15.80 

16.53 

16.90 

14.50 

16.70 

14.66 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

13.00 

15.29 

13.19 

BELGIUM (Prices 

in Belgian francs per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Antwerp) . 

132.00 

123.00 

122.20 

119.55 

95.35 

62.70 

98.05 

68.60 


Rye (Antwerp) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7)69,40 

71.45 

70.20 

69.85 

70.65 


Barley (Antwerp) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7) 88,80 

81.00 

79.70 

82.75 

82.45 


Oats (Antwerp) . 

105.50 

96,00 

93.60 

96.00 

93.75 

68 20 

92.25 

! 76.25 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

473.00 

483.00 

455.00 

512.00 

475.00 

446.00 

483.25 

457.00 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . . 

807.00 

734.00 

745.00 

717.35 

735.65 

679.00 

717.00 

641.00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

6(6.00 

615.00 

647.00 

640.35 

; 726.85 

402.00 

646.00 

530.00 


Butter (Antwerp) . 

2,290.00 

2,105.00 

1,815.00 

1,787.35 

1,96 J. 65 

1,900.00 

1,880.00 

1.782.00 


Eggs per 100 (Antwerp) . 

47.40 

70.50 

75.40 

53.70 

1 72.85 

60.50 

52.65 

| 42.80 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5) . .. 

1.70 

1.76 

1.80 

1.75 

1.55 

1.35 

1.55 

1.35 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5) . 

1.85 

1.95 

2.10 

2.05 

s 1.60 

1.45 

1,60 

1 1.50 


Sylvimte-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels) . 

29.00 

28.00 

28.00 

27.50 

1 24.85 

13.50 

24.50 

14.65 


§Nitrate of soda, 15 Yz % (Brussels) . 

109.25 

109.25 

109.25 

n. c. 

1 102.25 

93.25 

103.85 

93.25 


§Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels) . 

94.00 

94.00 

94.00 

n. c. 

1 87.00 

78.10 

88.60 

79.10 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp) . 

79.15 

72.30 

78.65 

81.05 

55.30 

52.50 

57.05 

55.55 


Linseed cake (Brussels). 

120.50 

114.00 

n. 114.50 

108.35 

87.85 

92.15 

88.30 

89.05 


Coconut cake (Brussels). 

103.00 

100.00 

n. 100.00 

101.50 

99.15 

86.85 

97.60 

85.35 


Groundnut cake (Brussels). 

117.50 

116.00 

u. 116.00 

108.35 

103.15 

85.35 

98.15 

84.40 


Palm-kernel cake (Brussels'. 

90.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

85.35 

n. q. 

* 82.80 

DENMARK (Prices 

in Danish crowns per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen)... 

20.06 

19.15 

19.18 

16.16 

13.28 

11.81 

13.50 

11.65 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

18.31 

17.24 

17.59 

12.54 

11.89 

13.90 

12.06 

13.48 


Oats (Copenhagen) . ... 

15.00 

15.06 

15.12 

14.70 

12.01 

13.33 

12.80 

13.31 


fCows, live weight (Copenhagen).. 

33.50 

33.50 

36.12 

8) 38.07 

35.83 

28.00 

36.17 

29.93 

A II 

fPigs, live weight.. 

163.20 

162.00 

174.80 

172.00 

158.67 

158.00 

165.75 

161,30 


tButter (Copenhagen). 

191.40 

214.50 

215.00 

221.53 

226.17 

204.25 

205.05 

179.65 


tEggs. 

127.50 

160.50 

150.80 

104.83 

166.27 

163.10 

113.67 

104.90 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — f Indicates that the series is pub-6 f 
lished in the International Yearbook of. Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs-it 
per quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

i) Each quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by 
the farmer; also of fertilizers (B I) and concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer. In cases where \ 
the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the country. •— 2) July to June. — 3) See notes a and 4 on pp. 62/3- 1 
— 4) Red and white potatoes from 1935. — 5) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. —* 6) manure salt 40*5^ 

price, from 16 Oct. 1934, per 100 kg., at buyer’s station, — 7 ) July only. — 8) Sept, average (revised.) : 38.20. 
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MONTHLY PRICES 


Groups 


Description 


! 

5 

1 Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Julv- 

Oct.- 

Oct.- 



Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

J 1936 

1 

J 1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 


Agricultural 

year 


1935-36 1934-35 


DENMARK (continued) 


B I 


B II 


Superphosphate iS - 0 • 

Potash salts 40 ° 0 . . . 

Sulphate of ammonia . 

Nitrate of lime .... 

Rve» imported (Jutland) 

Maize, Plata (Jutland) . 
Wheat-bran, Danish (Copenhagen) 
Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . 
Sun flower-seed cake (Copenhagen) 
Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) . 


, 

6.30 

6.20 

6.12 

635 

6.05 

636 

6.21 


13.45 

12.95 

12.95 

13.24 

1332 

11.48 

1332 


15.60 

15.40 

1535 

15.45 

1538 

14.50 

15.76 


15.55 

15.35 

1530 

15.40 

1533 

1531 

15.71 

j 

16.08 

14.50 

14.24 

12.84 

12.00 

11.71 

12.03 

* ; ; ; ; ; ; 1 

13.60 

13.40 

13.68 

13.83 

1237 

11.94 

12.62 

>’ ! 

14,36 | 

14.40 

14.42 

12.02 

10.68 

1139 

10.63 


1834 

17.17 

16.95 

15.73 

[ 14.97 

1536 

13.89 

! 

18.02 

1732 

17.05 

1536 

1 14.75 

15.05 

13.58 

.i 

18.70 ! 

17.90 

17.80 

17.34 

15.45 

14.98 

1531 

Copenhagen) . j 

i 

17.44 ; 

1632 

16.50 

16.27 

j 15.02 

1438 

1436 


6.28 

11.85 

15.47 

15,58 

11.25 

11.95 

10.80 

14.19 

14.13 

14.35 

13.71 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A II 


, B I 


B II 


§Wine, red, so 0 (Montpellier) 3 ) ...... 

f Beef, dead weight, 2 nd quality (Paris) . . 
fMutton, dead weight, 2 nd quality (Paris) 
fPigs, live weight (Paris). 


Y Wheat (Paris) 1 ) . . . . 
Rye (Paris) 2 ) ...... 

Barley, malting (Paris) 2 ). 


§Basic slag, iS % (Thionville). 

§Superphosphate 14 % (North and Bast) 

§Sylvinite, rich, 18 %. 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 % . 

Linseed cake (North). 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) 4 ). 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 


147.00 

146.00 

145.00 

120.20 

121.00 

118.00 

119.00 

5 ) 99.00 

133.00 

131.00 

134.00 

5) 98.00 

121.50 

119.85 

* 11435 

90.20 

711.00 

664.00 

636.00 

642.00 

1,074.00 

1,014.00 

996.00 

974.65 

612.00 

581.00 

614.00 

61235 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

29.50 

* 28.75 

26.25 

2535 

1630 

16.30 

1630 

1630 

83.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

79.00 

87.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

83.00 

101.00 

100.00 

97.50 

78.90 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6 ) 87.50 

*91.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7) 54.00 


81.05 

109.25 

87.25 

96.50 

59.00 

63.25 

68.85 

* 6135 

61.00 

69.00 

69.75 

65.65 

5535 

5135 

62.45 

49-80 

5.05 

5.50 

635 

6.60 

47735 

480.00 

521.00 

488.00 

1,016.00 

1,030.00 

994.00 

1,032.00 

418.00 

370.00 

455.00 

370.00 

18.55 

22.50 

18.90 

21.65 

2535 

26.75 

24.90 

26.75 

14.70 

15.00 

14.90 

15.00 

75.00 

82.50 

* 76.65 

* 82.70 

78.85 

8535 

81.50 

* 85.65 

60.00 

72.90 

61.65 

67.05 

6235 

60.85 i 

* 64.50 

58.75 

53.00 

50.50 

I 

52.20 

4935 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: u A ** per cwt; “B” per long ton). 


A I 

Wheat. 

3 8 3 .3 

8/7 

8/5 7a 5 

7/4 Va 

5/107* 

4/117* 

5/1! V, 


Barley, feeding .. 

9,6 

9/9 7, 

10,3 7*' 

8/2 7 4 

8/9 

8/117* 

8/1 7* 


Oats... 

7/1 

6/10 

6/10 

6/7 ■/= 

6/1 

6/7 7a 

6/2 7, 


|Potatoes (London).. 

S/8 7* 

8/3 7* 

8/3 

* 5:4 7. 

6/8 V. 

5/5 7* 

* 7/5 7a 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight (London) ..* . 

60/4 

56*- 

57/2 

69/9 

57/9 

60/8 

61/3 


fMutton, dead weight (London) . 

78 '2 

79 4 

82/3 

84/10 

72/- 

79/- 

74/8 


fPork, dead weight (London) . 

83/- 

82/3 

78/2 

71/4 

70/- 

76/1 

* 69/1 7a 


Butter (London).. . 

136/9 

131/10 

130,- 

137/7 

131/7 

108/9 

125/- 


tCheese, Cheddar (London).. 

87/- 

84/9 

83/- 

*77/1 

71/8 

85/4 

* 72/11 


Eggs, new laid per 100 (London) . 

18/7 

18; 11 

19/2 7a 

14/6 74 

18/6 7a 

17/10“/. 

13/7 7a 

B I 

§Basic slag 14 % (London). 

43 /- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43 h 


Superphosphate, 16 % (London). 

56 h 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56 /- 


Kainite 14 % (London). 

55 /- 

55/- i 

55/- 

55/- 

55- 

54/- 

54/11 


§Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (London). 

152 /- 

152/- 1 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/— 


§Sulpbate of ammonia 20.6 % (London) .... 

140/- 

139/- 

134/- 

138/4 

138/8 

138/8 

141/4 

B II 

Bran, British (London).. . . . 

152/- 

135/6 

134,3 

118/10 

120/7 

128/6 

111/7 


Bran, middlings, imported (London). 

141 9 

135- 

133/9 

119/9 

112/11 

126/8 

106/3 


Linseed cake, English (London). 

194/3 

184/- 

186/- 

184/4 

161/10 

187/9 

160/8 


Cottonseed cake (London).. . 

113/- 

107/- 1 

107/- 

107/6 

93/2 

96/4 

93/5 

1 '/: ' 

Palm-kernel cake (Liverpool) . .. 

146/3 

135/- 

135/- 

133/5 

121/4 

121/2 

122/5 


5/0 V* 
8/3 V« 
6/9 7a 
* 5/8 7a 
63/7 
85/9 
72/11 
110/8 
83/- 
12/9 7« 


43- 
56 h 
54/6 
152/6 
141/4 
117/“ 
115/1 
182/1 
96/1 
124/5 


See notes on page 67 . 

^*1 See note 3 on page 62 , — 2) Quotation of last day of the month. — 3) Price per degree and hectolitre. • 

5) Price on 31 Aug. — 6 ) August only. — 7 ) July only. 


1 Ctoudekerque from January 1935 . 


4) Prices 



















































MONTHLY PRICES 


69 s 


Description 


Dec. 


Oct 

Juh - 

Oct - 

Oct.- 




Sept, 

Dec 

Dec 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 | 

1935 ! 

1934 


Agricultural 

year 


1935-36 1934-35 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


B II 


f Wheat, soft (Milan). 

124.00 

123.25 

123 00 

121.25 

110 90 

89.30' 

Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

... 

... 



103.35 

Oats (Milan)... 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 

* 90.65 

98 35 

57.50 

i Maize (Milan). 

82.00 

82.00 

83 20 

89.25 

82.65 

51 50i 

Rice, Maratelli (Milan). 

140.00 

140.00 

144.80 

157.90 

3 55.55 

127 15 

Hemp, fibre .. 






247 00 

§OHve oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Ban). 

636 00 

2 ) 636 00 




523.00 

§Wine, ordinary, n° (hectol.) (Bari). 

50.00 

2 ) 50 00 




69.00 

fGxen hve weight (]\lilan. 

362.00 

370.00 

372.00 

356.00 

260.00 

257.00 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome). 

651.00 

557.00 

701.00 

-) *860.00 

522.00 

576.65 

Pigs, live weight (Milan;.. 

450.00 

450 00 

450 00 

n. q. 

402.35 

356.00 

fCheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan). 

850.00 

850.00 

824.00 

815.15 

695.35 

618.65 

Eggs, new laid (per 100 ) (Milan). 

56.65 

62.90 

54.90 

44.00 

53.85 

50.60 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

1,811.00 

822.00 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milan) . . . 

19.70 

19.70 

19.70 

19.15 

19.25 

20.35 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

57.50 

54.60 

63.00 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

78.50 

78.50 

78.50 

79.40 

71.75 

71.55 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

78.40 

70.95 

72.15 

Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) .... 

58.80 

58.80 

58.80 

58.55 

1 53 40 

54.75 

Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

3 )*132.65 

143.20 

* 81.85 

Wheat-bran (Genoa) .. 

48.25 

44 75 

44.50 

43.30 

1 53.50 

41.45 

Rice-bran (Milan).. 

52.50 

52.50 

52.50 

46.95 

61.20 

38.85 

Linseed cake (Milan).. 

85.50 

; 85.50 

85.50 

79.20 

83.10 

; 60.70 

Groundnut cake (Milan). 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

71.50 

71.50 

! 37.60 

Rapeseed cake (Milan). 

1 

36.50 

1 36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

40.25 

33.60 


111.90 

*94.40* 

83.00 

152.201 


284 90| 
641.05 
409.00 
704.00 ! 
47.20 
.809.90; 

19 15 
51.30 
76.75 
75.55' 
55.70| 

51.80 

57.00 

78.00 

68.10 

38.65 


94.95 
110.15 
59.90 

61.55 
128.00 
284.00 
539.00 

63.00 

252.00 

601.00 

355.00 

629.00 

36.45 
933.00 

19.80 
53.35 

74.25 

74.25 

55.80 

89.25 

44.95 

43.45 

59.25 
39.40 

35.55 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal; 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Groningen).. 

9.45 

9.30 

9.15 

10.72 

10.30 

11.30 

10.91 f 

Rye (Groningen) . 

8.22 

7.79 

8.00 

* 7.60 

6.72 

7.26 

* 7.09 I * 

Bariev (Groningen). 

8.14 

7.61 

7.53 

5.62 

4.72 

5.55 

4.33 

Oats (Groningen). 

7.30 

6.94 

7.16 

6.48 

6.09 

5.98 

6.01 i 

Peas (Rotterdam). 




* 11.00 

9.51 

9.16 

* 9.50 * 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 




51.00 

61.07 

47.83 

55.84 ! 

§Potatoes (Amsterdam) .. 


3.43 

3.40 

4.13 

3.97 

5.02 

3,80 j 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam) ........ 




61.33 

49.17 

56.83 

50.62 

fPigs, live weight (Rotterdam). 

.. - 



37.50 

43.33 

33.50 

37.87 1 

f Butter for export (Leeuwarden). 

65.00 

70.25 

62.75 

59.75 

60.17 

47.91 

53.25 | 

fCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

31.50 

32.12 

35.10 

35.65 

35.05 

33.00 

34.70 ! 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

fEggs (per 100 ) (Roermond) . 

42.00 

43.00 

47.60 

43.43 

49.84 

45.84 

43.60 i 




2.94 

3.97 

4.72 

3.19 

Basic slag 1 ). 

i 

... 


0.305 

0.090 

! 0.107 

* 0.090, 

Superphosphate, 17 ° 0 ...... .. 

; 



*n. 1.72 

1.72 | 

; 1.70 

* 1.76 1 

Kainite 1 ). 




0.096 

0.094, 

0.068 

0.0951 

Nitrate of soda 15 % to 16 %.i 


1 ... 


5.90 

5.97 

1 6,19 

* 6.03 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 Y* ° j0 . 




4.99 

5.07 

4.94 

5.09 

Maize (Rotterdam). 


1 ..! 


6.17 : 

4.83 

5.11 

4.84 1 

Linseed cake, Dutch. 

*8.30 

: 8,55 

*8.70 

7.24 

5.68 

6.63 

5.93 | 

Coconut cake, Dutch.. . . . . j 

7.80 

! 7.50 

7.60 

6.73 

5.23 

6.02 

5.51 

Groundnut cake, Dutch.! 

8.15 

; 

8.15 

8.50 

1 

7.50 

5.36 

6.01 

5.78 


11.82 

7.37 

5.32 

6.17 

9.36 

52.87 

5.34 

55.92 

33.37 

44.00 

31.32 

39.34 

3.44 

0.102 

1.68 

0.068 

6.24 

4.90 

5.03 

6.20 

6.01 

5.51 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


AC 

Wheat (Warsaw). 

... 

25.39 

26.67 

21.76 

19,48 

19.16; 

19.91 

18.63 


fRye (Warsaw).. 

20.37 

18.50 

18.67 

14.53 

13.07 

15.29 

13.13 

14.99 


fBarley (Warsaw). .. 

26.00 

26.00 

26.20 

19.02 

16.59 

20,94; 

* 15.90 

19.87 


Oats (Warsaw). 


16.60 

17.29 

15.11 

15.16 

15.29 

15.14 

1531 

A II 

CKen live weight (Warsaw).. 


62.00 

64.00 

65.72 

62.67 

61.721 

63.20 

60.06 


Pigs, live weight (Warsaw) .. 1 


88.00 

90.001 

92.92 

87,33: 

67.87(1 

88.74 

66.92 


Butter (Warsaw).. 


319.00 

266.00 

257.67 

315.67 

282,00 

292.18 

260.00 


fEggs, new laid (per 100 ) (Warsaw) .. 


9.47 

8.10 

li 

5.69 

9.67. 

f 

8.83 

7,25 



*, t* § : see notes on page 67 . 

1 } Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2 ) Sept, only, ■ 


• 3) July only. 


A 




.:^ 4 :: 































































MONTHLY PRICES 


Description 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Julv- 

Oct.- 

Oct.- 


. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

| * 93 6 

I 93 6 

1936 

! 

1935 

1934 


Agricultural 

year 


1935 - 3 ^ 1934-35 


POLAND ( continued) 


Superphosphate 1). . . 
Pozask salts, 20 % . . 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . , 
Linseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) . 


I 

0.63 

0.65 

0.65 

0.61 

0.61 

0.62 

0.60 

| 

7.10 

7.80 

7.80 

7.75 

8.50 

8,00 

8.60 

io.70! 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

12.56| 

12.3! 

12.45 

10.38 

9.67 

10.50 

10.35 

11.03 

12.811 

12.31 

12.10 

9.24 

8.39 

9.37 

9.34 

9.72 

20.25 i 

20.25 

19.90 

16.53 

16.48 

16.79 

16.86 

17.69 

17.001 

16.56 

16.20 

13.69 

13.58 

13.29 

13.73 

13.20 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Stockholm). 

Rye (Stockholm). 

Barley (Stockholm). 

Oats (Stockholm). 

Cows, live weight (Goteborg) , 
Pigs, live weight (Goteborg) . 

Butter (Malmo). 

Eggs (Stockholm). 


Superphosphate, 20 
Potash salts, 20 % 
Nitrate of soda . . 
Calcium cyanamide 
Maize, Plata. . . . 
Wheat-bran . . . 
Groundnut cake . . 
Cottonseed cake . . 
Soya meal .... 


18.78 

18.65 

18.12 

* 17.29 

15.98 

16.10 

* 16.32 

17.90 

17.84 

17.62 

* 16.67 

14.89 

15.25 

* 15.11 

15.44 

15.00 

14.92 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12.75 

n. q. 

13.34 

12.87 

12.62 

* 12.49 

11.68 

11.64 

* 11.65 

* . » , 

55.00 

56.00 

4) 61.33 

58.00 

46.27 

57.58 


92.00 

92.00 

5 ) 86.00 

93.67 

58.76 

88.25 

1 240.00 

240.00 

230.00 

217.33 

215.00 

230.00 

215.33 

157.50 

176.40 

168.75 

123.75 

161.00 

153.33 

124.17 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.57 

7.80 

7.36 

7.10 

7.10 

7.10 

7.52 

7.30 

6.05 

7.53 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i *>• q- 

n. q. 

* 17.72 

• n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 16.72 

16.40i 

16.46 

16.57 

16.83 

15.36 

15.37 

15.25 

14 46! 

13.99 

13.81 

13.89 

13.46 

12.22 

13.18 

20.72| 

20.20 

20.04 

19.79 

18.93 

16.41 

18.20 

19.02 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.88 

♦ 14.71 

* 16.19 

. > 19.42 

1 

18.87 

18.95 

19.34 

18.27 

15.81 

17.51 

(Prices in 

Czech. 

crowns 

per quintal) 




A I Wheat (Prague) 2 ) 

Rye (Prague) 2) . . . . 
Barley, malting (Prague) 
Oats (Prague) 2) . . . 

Potatoes, edible . . . 

Hops. 

A II Beef, dead weight . . . 
Veal,'dead weight. . . 
Pork, dead weight. . . 

Butter. 

Eggs, new laid per xoo 


Basic slag, 15 %. 

Superphosphate, 16 to xS %. 

Karaite, 14 %. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 72 %. 

Maize, imported... 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 3). 

Rye-bran (Prague) 3}. 

Crushed soya (Prague, del Lovosiee) 3) . . . 
Rapeseed cake (Prague, del Lovosiee) 3 ). . „ 
Linseed cake (Prague, delivered Lovosice) 3) . 
Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 3) 


163.00 

162.50' 

162.00 

* 161.25 

165.00 

169.40 

170.95 

173.10 

127.00 

126.501 

126.00 

* 125.15 

128.00 

129.50 

133.05 

132.60 

131.00 

129.50 i 

128.00 

* 125.75 

129.50 

129.50 

131.70 

131.35 

115.00 

114.00, 

113.00 

* 112.25 

114,00 

115.60 

118.25 

119.10 

28.00 

28.00! 

22.65 

38.85 

43.35 

36.00 

54.35 

48.55 

1,965.00: 

2,014.00, 

1,530.00, 

1,946.65 

3,166.65 

3,957.00 

2,969.40 

4,095.00 

1,000.00 ! 

1,150.00; 

1,200.00; 

1,095.65 

875.00 

725.00 

914.50 

744.00 

850.00 

950.00! 

950.00 

954.15 

808.25 

625.00 

839.50 

663,00 

950.00j 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

1,062.50 

1,054.00 

766.00 

925.00 

813.00 

1,525.00! 

1,475.00 

1,625.00 

1,683.35 

1,871.55 

1,717.00 

1,765.85 

1,790.00 

69.70 

1 

66.25 

58.20 

51.65 

62.80 

60.45 

55.40 

51.35 

f 

34.85, 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.70 

34.85 

34.70 

48.50: 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

22.30' 

22.30 

22.30 

22,30 ! 

20.60 

17.50 

■ 20.95 

18.10 

«• q- 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q. 

* 130.00 

* 129.15 

123.40 

123.40 

123,40 

121.75 

119.40 

119.40 

122.40 

122.00 

107.50! 

107.50 

106.00 

106.00; 

108.50 

106.25 

107.30 

102.70 

105.00! 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00! 

105.00 

92.90 

103.50 

95.75 

103.00; 

103.00 

103,00 

103.00! 

103.00 

90.90 

101.50 

93.95 

142.00' 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00,! 

142.00 

* 124.00 

\ 42.25 

151 132.20 

117.50! 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50, 

117.50 

* 105.75 

117.75 

* 109.30 

139.50! 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50! 

139.50 

* 126.75 

139.75 

* 133.25 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 j 

150.00 

* 128.00 

150.25 

* 133.80 


*) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 
prices, until the and of Julv 1934; manufacturers’ 
— 4) Sept.: 59.00; Oct.; 63.00. — 5) Sept.: 


2) Producers' fixed prices, 

’ selling prices during August 
91.00; Oct.; 83.00. 


franco Prague. - 
-November 1934; 


- 3) Average wholesale 
wolesalcrs’ selling prices 
























































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


71 s 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL 1 ) 


Description 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August, 

July. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1956 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 

Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisza.. 

11.67 

10.90 

10.68 

9.67 

8.97 

8.95 

10.17 

9.63 

9.75 

9.71 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba. 

33.81 

32.22 

12.46 

11.72 

11.39 

10.65 1 

9.58 

9.12 

10.57 

9.53 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter. 

15.31 

13.83 

13.57 

13.52 

13.42 

32.59 j 

13.06 

12.13 

12.79 

12.08 

Buenos-Aires: Barletta 2 ). 

11.20 

30.84 

13.37 

13.34 

12.33 

11.37 ! 

9.53 

6.61 

10.34 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

25.68 

24.69 

24.44 

24.21 

25.19 

26.43 

24.95 

24.98 

25.48 

25.14 

Hamburg {c. i. f.): 

Manitoba No. 1 . 

16.53 

14.56 

14.74 

14.00 

14.24 

12.60 | 

11.89 

11.37 

12.91 

11.44 

Barusso. 

13.74 

12.48 

13.21 

13.18 

13.63 

11.82 1 

10.88 

7.72 

12.18 

8.74 

Antwerp: 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic). 

16.21 

14.23 

14.50 

13.19 

13.42 

11.89 

11.93 

10.96 i 

12.60 

11.23 

Barusso .. 

13.88 

12.87 

13.36 

13.26 

12.90 

11.47 

10.56 

7.48 

12.12 

8.58 

Paris: Home grown. 

20.95 

20.81 

20.67 

29.23 

22.56 

21.40 

16.16 

21.26 

20.97 

16.08 

Liverpool and I,ondon (c. i. f.): 

French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.02 

8.37 

6.67 

n. q. 

7.08 

No. 1 Manitoba (Pacific). 

16.43 

14.34 

14.35 

13.57 

13.52 

12.12 1 

11.77 

10.93 

12,52 

1UQ 

No. 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

15.70 

13.68 

13.80 

13.08 

13.06 

11.95 

* 11.10 

9.78 

11.98 

10.16 

Rosafe. 

13.63 

12.38 

12.25 

12.14 

12.35 

n. q. 

* 10.94 

7.31 

12.51 

8.64 

West Australian (cargoes). 

15.49 

13.59 

14.29 

14.05 

13.86 

n. q. 1 

41 10.44 

8.50 

12.28 

9.61 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

19.97 

19.85 

21.58 

29.66 

29.23 

28.84 1 

27.54 

24.08 

26.71 

26.63 

Genoa (c. i. f.) 

No. 1 Manitoba.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

13. q. 

a. q. | 

n. q. 

10.24 

n. q. 

* 10.28 

No. 2 Canadian Durum.. . 

n - q - 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12.86 

i 

n.q. 

* 12.46 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home grown. ! 

j 

21.11 

20.12 

19.88 

19.64 

19.39 

20.38 

20.38 

20.02 

20,68 

20.29 

Hamburg: Plata. 

. 11.53 

9.27 

9.32 

8.24 i 

7.85 

6.97 1 

6.45 

7.59 |! 

7.81 

6.31 

Warsaw: Home grown .i 

! 11.76 

1 10.66 

10.76 

8.95 

8.31 

7.94 1 

7.40 

8.49 Ij 

8.86 

7.77 

Minneapolis:No. 2 . 

| 13.27 

| 

11.04 

10.23 

10.25 

9.81 

9.08 ! 

6.09 

9.62 j! 

1 

8.53 

6.72 

Barley. 

Braila: Average qualitv 3) . 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 

7.55 

7.33 

6.50 

4.38 

4.20 

4.02 I 


j 

9.74 

4.98 

4 ) *6.75 

14.15 

13.99 

14.40 

16.03 

15.84 

n. q. 

16.77 

16.91 

16.17 

16.85 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western 

10.51 

8.26 

8.15 

8.18 

8.00 

6.82 f 

4.35 

7.36 

6.66 

5.11 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding. : 

Berlin: XIome-grown, fodder. 

12.56 

12.16 

11.46 

10.88 

10.46 

8.28 1 

5.31 

11.62 

8.00 

7.32 

20.74 

20.49 

20.25 

20.01 

19.76 

20.75 , 

: 20.75 

19.90 

20.99 

20,33 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

i 11.66 

10,72 

10.58 

9.61 

9.37 

8.33 ] 

7.27 

9.77 

8.93 

7.85 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f.): 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

a. q. 

10.83 

10.75 

10.42 

11.14 

9.23 1 

1 7.62 

10.16 

8.98 

7.88 

Plata . 

10.38 ' 

8.87 

9.01 

8.30 

8.53 

7.51 1 

6.34 

8.15 

7.82 

6.68 

Iranian. 

10.38 

8.79 

8.89 

8.20 

8.26 

7.24 ( 

6.09 

8.63 

7,58 

6.56 

Oats 

Winnipeg: No 2 White.. 

10.05 

9.05 

8.78 

8.96 

9.75 

8.31 : 

5.99 

9.07 

7.97 

7.67 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

1102 

9.88 

9.36 

9.69 

9.67 

8.42 1 

6.59 

12.11 

8.12 

8.72 

Buenos-Aires: Current quality 2). . . . 

5.93 

5.39 

5.94 

6.00 

6.48 

6.41 

n. q. 

5.21 

5.91 

i * 5.74 

Berlin: Home grown.. 

20.25 

20.00 

19.75 

19.51 ! 

20.62 

21.74 J 

20.25 

20.14 

20.73 

20.44 

Paris: Home grown. 

17.32 

17.08 

16.30 

19.31 

18.34 

17.28 i 

11.26 

9.36 

16.52 

9.62 

London and Liverpool (c. i. f.): Plata , 

8.34 

7.29 

7.67 

7.88 ! 

8.15 

7.40 1 

! 

: 

7.17 

6.66 

7.60 

7.15 


1 ) The Swiss franc, which still represents the franc of the former Latin Monetary Union, has been adopted as the gold f 
In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity with the Swiss ] 
did not, during a given month, reach 2 1 /* %, the monthly average has been converted on the basis of parity- T “ ' 
cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. When, however, considerable fluctuations in the e: 
the course of a particular month render it necessary, each weekly quotation has first been converted to gold francs, and 
of these conversions is used in the calculations. — 2 ) The prices in gold-hancs are based on the fixed rates-of exchange-of ..th| 
Argentine peso. — 3) Prices in gold francs as from Sept. 1935 are based on quotations for bank notes — 4) Jan.- Aug. average., 
See preceding note. , 


US 






































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


Description 

i Dec. 

| Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July. 

I Dee. 

Dec. 

Year 

j *D 3 t> 

! 293 d 

| 

1936 

19 3d 

1936 

1936 

1 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 


Maize. 

} 

1 

1 

| 

| 

I 

l 

i 








Braila: Home-grown : . 

! 5.59 

5.12 

i 6.26 

1 

! 5.00 

5.07 

4.67 


* 5.89 

4.80 

°)* 7.09 

Chicago: Xa 3 Yellow ... 

i 12.95 

13.06 

13.02 

13.73 

13.66 

10.89 

7.13 

* 11.49 

10.18 

9.88 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata a. 1 .... 

Liverpool and London |c. i. f): 

; 5.73 

5.40 

5.91 

6.15 

6.29 

5.53 

4.51 

6.46 

5.07 

4.74 

Yellow Plata. 

8.01 

7.03 

7.64 

8.06 

8.48 

7.05 

5.61 

7.41 

6.81 

5.82 

-vo 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.20 

n. q. 

6.26 

Milan: Home-grown. 

13.20 

13.20 

! 

14.60 

20.74 

22.45 

21.46 

20.70 

14.3! 

19.09 

18.98 

Rice. 











Milan: Originario. 

19.16 

19.16 

21.46 

30.14 

30.14 

30.14 

32.96 

26.80 

28.06 

30.90 

Rangoon: Xo 2 Burma.. 

8.96 

8.36 

7.97 

8.56 

8.64 

8.23 

8.98 

7.09 

8.23 

8.50 

Saigon: No 1 Round white ...... 

London (c. i. f.}: 

10.41 

9.2! 

8.28 

10.60 

10.66 

9.64 

7.88 

7.00 

9.07 

8.49 

Xo 2 Burma. 

13.33 

11.77 

11.51 

12.31 

12.14 

11.42 

* 10.91 

* 9.92 

11.71 

11.41 

Xo 1 Saigon. 

14.25 

12.23 

11.76 

13.58 

13.66 

12.27 

* 9.70 

* 10.02 

12.02 

11.05 

Tokyo: Chumai. 


17.71 

17.73 


19.62 

17.68 

17.78 


18.12 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling. 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 

85.70 

82.20 

82.80 

82.96 

81.61 

86.84 

80.37 

86.99 

81.16 

80.48 

, f - g. . 

71.26 

69.33 

70.06 

71.22 

72.23 

75.26 

69.32 

74.79 

68.52 

73.30 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Liverpool: 

128.02 

131.59 

1 

128.22 

122.04 

124.19 

126.22 

119.19 

110.75 

118.73 

104.98 

Middling american. 

95.55 

' 93.13 

95.55 

97.61 

96.89 

103.32 

90.36 

99.72 

93.70 

93.03 

M. g. Broach, f. g .. 

n. 76,39 

in. 75.00 

n. 77.08 

n. 78.80 

n. 76.2! 

n. 80.91 

79.64 

79.80 

75.60 

79.15 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

144.36 

i 

j 157.28 

j 150.57 

| 147.62 

151 71 

147.87 

135.05 

126.37 

139.23 

119.93 

Beef. 











Berlin*. Domestic {live weight) ..... 

103.70 

103.70 

103.70 

103.74 

103.74 

103.74 

103.74 

98.18 

103.82 

100 97 

Paris: Domestic {dead weight) .... 
London: Domestic {dead weight) . . . 

101.35 

89.19 

94.65 

82.41 

90.66 

84.45 

129.51 

96.62 

133.78 

112.87 

127.69 

108.35 

98.05 
* 93.54 

88.91 

97.29 

112.77 

93.83 

97.03 
* 90.89 

Mutton. 











.Paris: Domestic (dead weight) .... 
London: Domestic (dead weight) . * ] 

153.10 

115.47 

144.55 

116.75 

141.98 

121.50 

199.75 

133.80 

199.14 

128.81 

194.68 

125.97 

208.48 
* 105.29 

199.55 

123.59 

186.14 

118.40 

204.71 

*121.20 

Pork. 










; 

Denmark: Domestic (live weight) . . . 
Rotterdam: Domestic (live weight) . . 
Berlin: Domestic (live weight) .... 
park: Domestic (live weight) 1 . . . 

f - 1 —. 

109.23 

1 ... 

124.69 

I 87.24 
l 121.07 

i 

108.43 

124,69 

82.82 

121.05 

116.99 

124.69 

87.53 

115.47 

121.88 
82.28 
124,73 
117.94 
; 11131 

119.80 
79.15 
124.73 
135.20 
; 111.10 

113.73 
72.90 

124.73 
119.77 

| 102.63 

1 

103.55 

83.32 

124.73 

83.03 

107.03 

106.41 
: 66.66 
120.00 
66.99 
j 119.64 

115.60 

124.83 

103.95 

111.30 

108.89 

80.46 

119.29 

75.97 

104.21 


iu goia irancs as tram sept. 1935 are t 
ifbe fixed rates of exchange of the Argentine peso. 


»ed on quotations for bank notes. — 2 ) The prices in gold-francs are based 
- 3 ) Average January-August. See note 1 ). 
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Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Julv 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1936 

193O 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 

Butter. 

Copenhagen: Danish.. 

128.10 

143,56 

143.90 

152.70 

155.26 

149.77 

153.96 

146.31 

140.86 

129,70 

Deeu warden: Dutch. 

108.51 

116.02 

103.20 

119.77 

129.15 

124,46 

118.21 

115.00 

112.47 

101.80 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

322.30 

321.35 

321.38 

Dondon: 

Danish. 

167.06 

179.80 

180.73 

190.97 

193.13 

187.78 

190.32 

185.01 

178,59 

167.62 

Argentine. 

138.01 

n. q. 

138.87 

150.77 

163.92 

159.84 

* 138,36 

106.31 

145.51 

* 123.10 

Australian, salted. 

144.16 

157.85 

146.87 

163.il 

179.10 

170.67 

132.51 

106.12 

149.77 

133,27 

New Zealand, salted. 

146.50 

159.69 

146.50 

163.49 

180.36 

172.30 

133.51 

107.81 

150.92 

135.38 

Cheese. 

Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano.! 

136.87 

136.87 i 

144.55 j 

189.30 

203.17 

197.26 

; 172.26 

| 

1 

161.58 

172.60 

163.90 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 —.1 

52.59 

I 53.05 1 

| 57.73 1 

t 67.70 

74.45 

1 80.61 

65.86 

62.99 j 

69.62 

61.84 

Kempten: Emmentkal variety. 

197.53 

197.53 

! 197.53 1 

197.60 

197.60 

197.60 

197.60 

180.98 \ 

197.66 

1 189.68 

Dondon : 

English Cheddar. 

128.53 

1 124.74 

122.62 

1 120.23 

114.59 

rt. q. 

114.12 

129.23 

119,56 

1 115.33 

Canadian . 

1 105.14 

106.46 

i 102.67 

107.38 

103.08 

106.60 

86.89 

83 21 l 

99.41 

I 89.52 

New Zealand. 

| 90.73 

, 105.85 

| 103.41 

104.33 

104.09 

92.38 

1 79.93 

67.15 1 

90.95 

! 72 52 

Eggs (per 100). 

Denmark: Danish (per quintal) .... 

85.34 

107.42 

| 

100.93 

88.99 

1 71.60 

1 

! 56.18 

, 113.63 

100.14 

73.46 

72.09 

Roennond: Dutch, for export .... 




6.44 

I 6.29 

1 5.67 

8.64 

8.85 


6.45 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 


1 ’5.46 

4.67 

3.69 

3.07 

3.11 

!i 6.46 

5.65 


4.21 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 

, 14.8! 

1 14.81 

14.81 

1*1.82 

; 14.82 

12.78 

,! 14.20 

14.88 

ii .30 

13.06 

Dondon: 

Danish. 

9,17 

10.32 

. 9 71 

8.66 

! 

7.61 

j* 11.18 

* 10.79 

8.05 

7.82 

Dutch. 

j 10.68 

11.0b 

' 10.55 

9.67 

! 8.74 

l 

8.21 

!,* n - 76 

* 10.34 

8.77 

1 

8.30 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i), 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark 
Argentina: paper peso 

Belgium: beiga . 

Canada; dollar. . 
Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta . - 
France: franc 4} . 

Great Britain: £ sterlin; 
Hungary: pengo. 

India: rupee . . 

Italy: lira . . . 

Japan: yen . . . 
Netherlands: florin 
Poland: zloty . 
Romania: leu . 

Sweden: crown 
Switzerland . . 

Czechoslovakia: crown 


Parity 


Actual Exchange Rates 


Percentage deviation from parity with V. S. 
dollar: premium ( + ) or discount (■—) 


(i) 

15 

S 

31 

* 

18 j 

15 | 


8 

3 r 


1 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. j 

Dec. j 

Deo, 

1 

1937 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1937 

1936 | 

1936 j 

*93'* 

40.332 

40 225 

40.229 

40.231 

40.234 

40.232 

- 0.3 


0.3 

1 

— 0.3 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

71.959 , 

n.32.737 

n.32.747 

n.32.743 m.32.745 

n.32.726 

- 54.5 

— 

54.5 

- 54.5 

- 54.5, 

- 54.5 

23.542 1 
16.950 ; 

| 16.866 

16.863 

16.844 

16.873 

16.917) 

— 28.4 

— 0.5 

_ 

28.4 

0.5 

- 28.5 

- 0.6 

- 28.3 

- 0.5 

— 28.1 
— 0.2 

100.000 

99.947 

100.016 

100.036 

100.047 

100.061 

- 0.1 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

~r 0,1 

45.374 ' 

21.920 

21.928 

21.919 

21.923 

21.923 

- 51.7 

— 

51.7 

- 51.7 

- 51.7 

- 51.7 

32.669 ! 

n. 7.100 

n. 7.150 

n. 7.286 

n. 7.250 l 

n. 7.510 

- 78.3 

— 

78.1 

- 77.7 

— 77.8 

— 77.0 

6.633 

4.670 

4.672 

4.670 

4.671 

4.670 

- 29.6 

— 

29.6 

- 29,6 

- 29.6 

— 29.6 

8.2397 

29.612 

4.9109 

| 4.9123 

4.9112 

4.9120 

4.9100 

- 40.4 

— 

40.4 

— 40.41 

— 40.4 1 

- 40.4 

[ n. 19.775 

n. 19.775 

n. 19.775 

n. 19.787 

n. 19.787 

- 33.2 

— 

33.2 

- 33,2 

— 33.2 

;— 33.2 

61.798 

37.107 

1 37.137 

37.134 

37.138 

37.120 

- 40.0 

— 

39.9 

- 39.9 

— 39.9 

39.9 

) 8.911 ' 

) 5.263 I 

| 5.261 

5.261 

5.261 

5.261 

5.261) 

- 41.0 

0.0 

— 

41.0 

0.0 

~ 41.0: 
0.0 

— 41.0 

| 0.0 

- 41.0 

1 0.0 

84.396 t 

28.678 

1 28.455 

28.206 

28.578 

28.560 

- 66.0 

— 

66.3 

- 66.6 

i- 66.1 

- 66.2 

68.057 ] 

54.752 

54.751 

54.572 

54.745 

54.703 

- 19.5 

— 

19.6 

- 19.5 

' — 19.6 

i— 19.6 

18.994 1 

18.926 

18.927 

18.913 

18.870 

18.837 

- 0.4 

— 

0.4 

— 0,4 

1— 0.7 

- 0.8 

1.013 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.724 

n. 0.72S 

- 19.5 

— 

28.0 

- 28.0 — 28.5 

28.1 

45.374 

| 25.318 

25.323 

25.316 

25.318 

25.316 

- 44.2 

— 

44.2 

- 44.2 

— 44.2 

1- 44.2 

32.669 

22.965 

22.976 

22.970 

22.984 

22.989 

— 29.7 

—- 

29.7 

— 29.7 

— 29.6 

— 29.8 

) 5.016 

) 3,512 

i 

j 3.448 

3.500 

3.501 

3.502 

1 

3.514) 

- 30.5 

— 0.7 

- 

30.2 

0.3 

— 30.2 

— 0.3 

— 30.2 

- 0.3 

— 29.9- 
w 0,1 


1) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed ^ 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2) Former parity. — 3) NV 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) 1 Indochinese piastre = 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5 ) f 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed (97 Vs piastres == 1 £ sterling), 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936, , > 1. .? 






































PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


"VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

ITe index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, are given in the following pages, as published in the different countries.. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers of December igj6. 



Comparison with November 1936 

Comparison with December 1933 

COUNTRIES 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

1 Index numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Genmany. 


0.4 

-f 0.6 


1.3 

4- - 1.5 

England and Wales. 


0.8 

4- 4.7 

4- 

8.3 

4- 13.7 

Argentina. 

*r 

2.4 

— 

! 4- 

18.4 

— 

Canada . 

a- 

6.9 

4- 3.2 

4- 

26.0 

4- 9.8 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 






— 

United States: Bureau of Uabor. 







Finland .. 

4- 

1.2 

-f”* U 

4 

6.5 

+ ” ‘ 4.4 

Hungary. 

*r 

5.4 

4- 3.4 ! 

— 

11.4 

- 5.2 

New’Zealand .. 



— 



— 

Netherlands. 

— 

1.9 

4- 2.7 

j 4- 

6.0 

4* 14.2 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia: 

4 . 

0.8 

! 4- 1.4 ! 

! + 

10.8 

4 8.0 

plant products. 

‘I + 

3.3 

) 4* 2.0 

'/ - 

18.9 

} - 0.6 

livestock products. 


0.5 

r " 

9.6 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 


(Base: first quarter of 1929 = 100}. 


Countries 

4 th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd ■ 
Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

Germany.. 

England and Wales ........ 

Argentina . ,. 

Canada ... .. 

„ United States: Bur. of Agr.Economics 
United States: Bur. of Eabor . . . 
Finland ............. 

Hungary. .. 

Italv.. 

New Zealand 1 ).' 

Netherlands .j 

Poland 2 }.. 

-Vtagoslavla * P ,an ‘ P. r0<3nc f • • • ■ 

,, ■ , \ livestock products . . 

75.5 

83.8 
69.0 

62.9 

69.4 
67.0 

70.4 | 

52.9 1 

57.9 | 

! 99.9 : 

55.0 
48.8 ; 
43.1 : 
53.0 ; 

75.0 

84.5 

66.5 
73.8 

74.4 

73.8 

70.4 

55.3 

58.8 
105.9 , 

52.8 I 

45.9 1 

45.3 : 

53.4 : 

75.7 

83.3 
66.1 

74.2 

73.8 

75.2 

69.8 

56.1 
63.0 

: 102.3 

53.6 

45.1 

44.2 

53.4 

77.9 

85.4 
69.0 

64.5 

71.9 

74.1 
72.0 

59.6 
67.8 

108.4 

55.7 

46.1 

50.4 
50.6 

78.6 

83.3 

74.4 
67.3 

74.7 

73.5 

72.6 

64.8 

120.4 

54.6 

49.7 

60.7 
54.5 

78.7 

85.4 

78.2 

67.7 

73.3 

73.5 
75.1 
61.0 

120.6 

53.6 

45.4 
60,3 

1 51.9 

79.1 

85.4 

78.8 
66.6 

71.9 

72.2 
72.0 

53.6 

120.8 

55.7 

48.2 

51.4 
53.1 

79.5 

87.5 
86.8 

73.5 

82.9 
78.2 

73.5 

52.9 

1 * i 29.4 

57.9 
47.7 

44.6 

58.9 

1 

77.8 

89.6 

87.5 

80.8 
3) 82.2 

3) 79.6 

75.7 

56.6 

3) * 1*28.3 

57.5 

51.5 

48.5 
60.9 


quarter 0f 1931 ~ IM ' ~ 2) Pte5t raOIltl, of each garter compared with January I9 2 9 . - 3) Average n£ Sept. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER i) 


Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1936 

*93.6 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

193a 

1935 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = too. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin .. 

112.8 

111.3 

110.6 

111.4 

115.2 

117.2 

112.4 

112.9 

114.1 

113.4 

Livestock. 

86.7 

87.2 

89.4 

92.6 

92.0 

89.1 

91.5 

76.8 

89.4 

84.2 

Livestock products. 

110.3 

110.8 

111.6 

111.7 

111.6 

108.8 

130.4 

109.5 

109.4 

107,1 

Feeding stuffs... 

105.1 

104.7 

103.8 

103.5 

106.6 

110.2 

106.2 

105.0 

107.5 

104,6 

Total agricultural ptoduds . 

103.6 

103.2 

103.8 

105.0 

106.4 

106.1 

105.0 

100.5 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

65.3 

64.0 

65.3 

65.2 

64.4 

62.9 

67.1 

66.2 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock ........ 

112.7 

112.4 

112.0 

111.8 

111.5 

111.4 

111.2 

111.0 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactures («Konsumgiiter») 

130.5 

130.0 

129.4 

128.4 

127.8 

127.4 

• 124.1 

122.5 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

105.0 

104.4 

104.3 

104.4 

104.6 

104.2 

103.4 

101.0 

104.1 

101.8 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 2 ) ...... . 

130 

129 

129 

133 

124 

121 

120 

120 

125 

123 

Feeding stall's. 

11! 

101 

101 

99 

105 

93 

82 

98 

93 

87 

Fertilizers. 

89 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

Argentina 

116.0 

110.8 

107.5 

106.0 

104.4 

102.1 

102.0 

97.4 

104.4 

99,5 

(Banco Central de la Repiiblica Argentina) 
192 b too. 











Cereals and linseed. 

86.5 

83.8 

88.0 

88.3 

92.9 

85.1 

74.2 

71.1 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat... 

81.8 

91.8 

94.0 ! 

97.6 

101 4 

95.7 

87.8 

83.5 

91.0 

84.0 

Hides and skins.* 

115.8 

104.5 

90.5 

89.0 

83.4 

77.7 

90.0 

73.0 

91.0 

80,5 

Wool. 

145.1 

139.4 

110.7 

109.1 

106.4 

100.1 

84.5 

68.3 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

89.5 

86.4 

86.0 

90.8 

92.9 

84.6 

77.9 

66.4 

85,5 

88.8 

Forest products .. 

99.0 

95.9 

95.2 

95.8 

95.6 | 

95.5 

95.1 

87.9 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products . 

Canada 

93.1 

90.9 

90.6 

91.1 

93.9 

87.0 

78.6 

72.5 

86.6 

72.1 

» 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) .. 

83.4 

75.6 

76.4 

74.2 

74.1 

63.2 

57.9 

56.1 

67.0 

57.1 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

80.8 

79.5 

76.2 

74.7 

71.9 

71.6 

77.9 

70.8 

75.3 

73,9 

total Canadian farm products .... 

82.4 

77.1 

76.3 

74.4 

73.3 

66.3 

65.4 

61.6 

70,1 

63.4 

Fertilizers.. 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

75.8 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 









75.5 

75.7 

beverages and tobacco) .. 

76.5 

75.4 

75.4 

75.5 

75.5 

75.0 

75.6 

76.2 

Wholesale products in general . 

79.7 

77.2 

1 

77.1 

76.4 

76.2 

74.4 

72.6 

71,1 

74.6 

72.1 


x) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Ptice-indiccs of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to th,^ 
Crop Report (January 1Q32, pages 77 to 79; July X 93 -b page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 996). — 8k|‘“* s 
vised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from 1 September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act paymen" ‘ 

3) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year njx .3 ** 100. 



























PRICES - INDEX-NUMBERS 


.....—.* - ( ; 

Bee. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Vrar 

; 

: 93 s 

1936 

293 O 

1936 

1936 

1936 

•>935 

1034 

___ 

1035 

United States 











■;Bureau of Agricultural Economics'! 
Average 1000 -ro to 1013 - 14 . — too. 








116 


103 



127 

128 

130 

129 

109 

89 




103 

104 

106 

103 

105 

98 

109 

... 

101 



97 

304 

105 

108 

117 

92 

85 


91 

rrr ^ a -^,,,.7-^. r-^r.s’ 


104 

331 

153 

134 

115 

136 

130 


127 

-,j> a r r- 5 rrt -\lk 


318 

120 

123 

123 

119 

120 

73 


117 



126 

325 

128 

125 

116 

118 

107 


108 

Chickens and eggs .......... 


141 

127 

119 

112 

106 

135 

119 


117 

Miscellaneous. 


133 

133 

141 

152 

13! 

108 

113 


97 

T'jI.i! agricultural product? . 


120 

12 . 

124 

124 

115 

no 

101 


108 

C noditics purchased ij . 


127 

12 ? 

127 

126 

123 

122 

126 


125 

A gi iculiural tcages 1 ). 



110 

~ 

- 

108 

94 

- 


95 

United States 

(Bureau of Babur) 











xor'3 = 10 c. 











Cereals... 


102.9 

302.1 

102,0 

102.4 

88.9 

76.6 

91.5 


82.4 

Livestock and pouitrv. 


79.7 

81.2 

83.8 

84.5 

82.0 

87.4 

57.2 


84.9 

Other iarta products. 

_ 

82.9 

80.2 

78.6 

77.8 

78.2 

72.8 

75.1 


73.4 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

85.1 

S4.0 

84.0 

83.8 

81.3 

78.3 

72.0 


78.7 

Agricultural implements. . .. 


92.9 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.6 

92.7 


93.7 

Fertilizer materials. 


6S.0 

67.4 

67.6 

66.7 

65.2 

64.5 

65.3 


66.3 

Mixed fertilizers. 


69.6 

69.7 

69,4 

69.3 

68.7 

67.7 

73.7 


70.6 

Cattle feed... 

... 

126.0 

111.8 

107.5 

114.2 

107.9 

70.8 

123.1 


88.4 

2\-n-apic;di:tya! can mod Hies . 

... 

81.7 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.3 

81.3 

77.8 

... 

80.2 

1T /.'olcsale products general . 


82.4 

81.5 

81.6 

81.6 

* 80.5 

80.9 

76.9 


80.0 

Finland 1 

i 







| 



(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

! 










1926 = ico. S 




! 


' 






104 1 

102 

1 100 

89 

87 

87 

83 

79 

91 

80 

Potatoes.1 

59 j 

53 

i 53 

59 

77 

93 

59 

56 

74 

75 

Fodder. : 

65 | 

65 

67 

64 

60 

59 

55 

64 

64 

62 

Meat.| 

80 ' 

: 75 

! 74 

80 

86 

88 

71 

73 

80 

75 

D-airv products. . ..j 

83 ! 

; S3 

i 83 

81 

' 81 

81 

90 

86 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products .'< 

82 1 

| 81 

: si 

78 

79 

79 

77 

76 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general .j 

95 

94 

! 93 

92 

91 

‘ 9! 

91 

90 

92 

| 90 

i 

Hungary 





| 





| 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) , 



! 

1 


1 






1913 — TOO. ; 



i 








Agricultural and livestock products . . I 

! 78 

74 

1 77 

72 

j 71 

7! 

88 

72 

_ 

-- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

i 92 

1 89 

: 91 

87 

j 86 

86 

97 

84 

— 

— 

Italy 





I 






(Ccnsiglio Provirsdale deirEconoxnia 


j 

i 


i 






Corporativa dz Milano) 



j 


1 

1 






1913 =s 100 . 



| 








National agricultural products .... 

! 



... 




316.2 



frWtfSiiiJe products in general . : 

i 



... j 

. .. 



279.2 



New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 



i 

1 







Average 1909-13 = 100 . 

1 


j 








Bairv products. . *.i 

Meat ... . 

Wool .. : 

Otbtr pastoral products. ( 

■ 

107.4 

! 109.8 

122.6 I 

119.8 

114.2 

107.6 

78.3 


91.3* 

! 

370.4 
119.0 

131.4 

159.4 

105.6 

132.7 

156.5 ! 
105.3 | 
123.7 , 

155.0 

107.4 

124.4 

158.4 
11! J 
123.1 

164.7 

95.5 

115.1 

163.6 

75.0 

77.9 


157.6 

82.2 

96.7 

; All pastoral and dairy products , . . 

1 

1 

129.3 

124.5 

128.7 

127.5 

126.8 

116.0 

98.9 


107.2 

. Field products » .. 

i 

... j 

118.4 

118.1 

ii8.4; 

120.4 

118.8 

126.4 

121.5 


126.0 

1 Potad agricultural products . 

1 

129.0 

124.3 

128.4 | 

126.6 

128.3 

116.4 

99.3 

... 

108.8 


;'l) I- 310 - 1 y I 4 = 100 . 
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Description 

Dee. 

1936 t 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Sept. 

1936 

Aug. 

1936 

July 

1936 

Dec. | 
1935 

Dec. 

1934 

Year 










1935-36 

3 ) 

1934-35 

3 ) 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals. 

157 

152 

149 

153 

154 

148 

144 

137 

144 

126 

Potatoes. . . .- . 

129 

122 

117 

97 

101 

128 

145 

115 

165 

132 

Pork. 

12 ! 

120 

116 

S15 

112 

101 

128 

88 

109 

83 

Other meat. 

148 

140 

139 

150 

155 

155 

154 

136 

146 

137 

Dairv products. 

139 

139 

139 

135 

135 

135 

140 

133 

139 

132 

Eggs'. 

125 

144 

142 

127 

110 

98 

125 

109 

102 

92 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

128 

127 

128 

130 

127 

127 

127 

121 

123 

109 

Maize. 

132 

132 

132 

134 

132 

128 

121 

110 

113 

101 

Fertilizers . 

86 

87 

89 

84 

86 

87 

83 

74 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-25 to 192 S -29 = 100 . 











Plant products .. 

55 

55 

57 

57 

57 

52 

49 

55 

50 

58 

livestock products. 

53 

53 

53 

52 

54 

54 

50 

49 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 

53 

54 

54 

53 

55 

53 

50 

51 

51 

51 

Agncultuml wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

71 

69 

71 

if Jiote-uile products in general 1 ) ... 

71.0 

69.5 

68.2 

62.6 

62.7 

62.3 

62.5 

- 

4)61.5 

4) 63.0 

Poland 

(Central Bureau ot Statistics) 











192& = 100. 









1930 

T 935 

Eav\ plant products.. , 

43.2 

41.3 

42.6 

37.2 

34.6 

34.4 

! 

33.2 1 

33.2 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals . 

39.5 

38.9 

39.6 

40.7 

40.7 

40.5 

36.9 

32.5 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairv juroduets and eggs.j 

43.1 

48.7 

43.9 

39.1 

36.9 

37.8 

47.9 

43.3 

40.4 

41,2 

Products directly sold by fanners . . 

42.0 

41.9 

41.9 

38.7 

37.0 ! 

37.0 

37.2 

34.8 

38.7 

35,8 

Flour and groats.. 

49.6 

48.4 

48.2 

44.2 

40.3 

38.0 

36.0 

38.8 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

44.3 

43.4 

44.2 

47.6 

47.8 

47.5 

43.6 

36.7 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.4 

71.4 

71.7 

85.6 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

54.9 

54.2 

54.4 

54.2 

53.1 

52.3 

50.4 

53.4 

52.2 

52.0 

Total ngticulUual pioducts ...... 

48.4 

48.0 

48.0 

46.4 

45.0 

44.5 

43.7 

44.0 ! 

45.4 

43-i* 

Commoditiesi pm chased 2 ) . 

65.2 

65.0 

65.3 

64.9 

64.8 

64.4 

65.3 

68.2 

64.6 


Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

Yugoslavia 

56.9 

56.1 

55.5 

54.7 

53.9 

53.6 

52.7 

53.5 

54.0 

f 1 / 

1 If 

n 

mm 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1026 “ 100. 











Plant products... 

67.9 

65.7 

64.3 

60 4 

60.8 

60.9 

83.7 

57.9 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products. . . 

65.1 

65.4 

64.7 

64.9 

62.6 

61J 

59.4 

55.8 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products .. . 

73.9 

72.1 

71.1 

69.2 

67.6 

67.5 

69.5 

64.9 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.2 

69.8 

68.9 

67.0 

66.0 

65.6 

71.6 

62.3 

68.4 

65.9 


i) New index-numbeis, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base * 926-1930 100 . — 2 ) 1$ 

consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices bay4#""' ‘ 
been revised, ~~ 3 ) Agricultural year: Norway: 1 st April to 31 March; Netherlands: 1 st July to 30 June, — 4) 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

PRODUCTION 

Irish Free State (Telegram of 27 January): Wheat production in the year 1936 is roughly 
estimated at 4,620,000 centals (7,700,000 bushels) compared with 4,011,320 centals (6,685,340 
bushels) in 1935 and an average of 1,018,890 centals (1,698,140 bushels) in the five years ending 
1934; percentages, 115.2 and 453.4. 


TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for December already available. 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 


1936 j 1935 ! 1936 1935 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 


Oct. i Oct. 


Wheat . . . . 

. xooo centals ] 

3,309 

1,243 

Rye. 

> 

- 1 

79 

128 

Wheat flour . . 

. ^ 

3 ! 

0 

0 

Barley .... 

. ’» 

3 j 

2,707; 

608 

Oats 

. B 

3 | 

60: 

101 ] 

Maize. 

* 

3 i 

924! 

1,285 j 


Romania I Nov. j Nov. • Nov. 

Wheat ..... 1000 centals | 1,107, 692! ... 

Bariev. a „ j 1,7391 229: ... 

Maize. * * | 1,645 j 3,1991 ... 


U. S. S. R. 


Wheat . . 
Rye.... 
Wheat Hour 
Barley . . 
Butter , . 


1000 centals ; 


1000 lb. 


Wheat...... 1000 centals 

theat flour ... » ;> 

ijjtmrley.) •> 

gloats ...... a ii 

f;Rice.. . 3 » 

, Wool ...... 1000 lb. 

Coffee .. s 

‘Tea ...... . » 


SYRIA AND I.EBANON 


■yWfeeat. . . 
; Wheat flour 
Bader, 

: Maize . 
\Sice. . 
"/.Butter. 

; Cheese 
;|/.”Wor4 . 
bboffee . 


1000 centals ; 


1000 lb. 


0 s 

55: 

132! 

0| 

5,635! 


0 : 

0i 

24! 
123 j 

165; 


176! 

29i 

75 

01 

o; 

1371 
106; 
2 IS- 
Oj 
0 


2,769f 
64i, 
201 
2,540! 
3,514 


88: 

4! 

% 

no 


! 

,?! 

42 

2 

0 

2 

7 

412 

0 

0 ! 


0 

0 

-o 1 

18! 

4! 

972 

516, 


Oct. Tunis 

0 j| Wheat.1000 centals] 

0 ij Wheat flour ... 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Riuseed. 

;j Butter.rooo 

Nov. I Cheese. » 

j! Wool. » 

... !; Coffee. it 

;]Tea. » 

... i Cacao. » 


1 lb. 


Germany 


0! 

0 if 

o| ! 

42 * 
104; 

723 1 
300 i 


Wheat ..... 1000 centals| 

Rye. a » 

Wheat flour ... 0 » 

Baxley. » » 

Oats. » » 

Maize. a » 

Rice. » n 

Einseed. » a 

Butter.1000 lb. 

Cheese ..... a a 

Cotton.1000 centals 

la) ... 1000 lb. 

I 6) . . . t, 

Coffee. H 

Tea. <> 

Cacao . •) » 


Estonia 


Wool 


ij Wheat ..... 1000 centals 

2 |;Rye. ...... » » ! 

9 j; Wheat flour ... » » 


1000 lb. 


O] 

0 

Oats. 

0! 

0 

Rice.. 

571 

84 

Einseed ..... 

41 

24 

Butter. 

64] 

115 

Cotton. 

I8< 

0; 

Coffee.. 

273 

509! 

Tea ....... 

77 

49' 

Cacao . 


1000 lb. 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

11 

203 

112 

7 

24 

24 

31 

0 

0 

280 

126 

7 

0 

33 

2 

0 

0 

2 

57 

2 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

154 

174 

2 

2 

291 

425 

613 

187 

11 

42 

— 

— 

309 

324 

— 

— 

245 

254 



2 

2 

Dec. 

Dec. 

I >ee. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

68 

229 

0 

112 

57 

22 

15 

79 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

62 

0 

0 ] 

15 

35 

0 

0 

112 

150 

46 

60 

269 

408 

0 

0 

161 

71 

0 

0 

13,007 

14,954 

33 

82 

4,621 

5,904 

0 

79 

507 

nth* 

0 

60 

7,868 

6,027 

86 

251 

2,857 

2,646 

0 

0 

35,045 

28,199 

_ 

— 

1,093 

970 

176 

0 

12,745 

17,075 

0 

0 

13 

0 

9 

15 

99 

225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,940 

1,296 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

11 

7 

— 

— 

7 

11 

— 

*—. 

7 

7 


— i 

- 91 

86 


greasy, 6} Wool, scoured. 































































LATEST INFORMATION 


COUNTRIES 


Exports Imports 


COUNTRIES 


Exports Imports 


Products and Units 


1936 1935 I 1936 1935 


Products and Units 


1936 1935 1 9 3 6 1935 


Dec. Dec 


Poland ( cnmluded ) 


Wheat .... 

. 1000 centals 

44 

198 

891 1,292 

Butter . . 

. . 1000 lb. 

661 

1,779 

0 

Rve. 

, » » 

0 

0 

0 0 

Cheese . . . 

. . i » 

18 

22 

18 

Wheat flour . 

1 » 

337 

240 

55 88 

Cotton . . 

. . 1000 centals 

0 

0 

134 

Barley . . . 

. n\ » 

0 

0 

309 326 

, Wool . . 

. . 1000 lb. 

22 

18 

3,386 

Oats .... 

> » 

0 

0 

223 37 

1 Coffee . . . 

» * 

— 

— 

1,382 

Maize. 

. j) » 

0 

0 

1,870 2,000 

2,097 1,279 

258 445 

108 280 

1 Tea .... 

. . » » 

— 

— 

399 

Rice. . * . . 
Linseed . . . 
Butter. 

. 5) 1) 

. 1000 lb. 

55 

0 

653 

15 

0 

602 

Cacao . . . 

. . » # 



1,338 


Cotton. 1000 centals 

"Wool.1000 lb. 

Coffee. > » 

Tea. » » 

Cacao . '> » 


Greet Britain 
and Northern Ireland 

Wheat. 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Hailey. » » 

oats '. i) » 

Maize. i » 

Rice. » » 

Linseed. 1 » 

butter. 1000 lb. 

Cheese. » » 

Cotton. 1000 centals 

Wool . 1000 lb. 


Netherlands 


1000 centals ] 
1000 lb. 


Poland (see over) 

Wheat.1000 centals 

Rye.. » » 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Barley. » » 

Oats '. a » 

Maize. » a 

Rice ...... « » 

Linseed. » « 


2,802 

690 

29,934 

38,092 , 

227 5 heat 

....... 


Cotton 
10,238 Wool 
829 1 Coffee . 
2,480 , Tea . . 

494 Cacao . 
7,244 


Switzerland 


Wheat 


. . . 1000 centals 

1 2,258 

10,227 

1 Rye . 


» a 

101 

15 

Wheat 

lour 

• * . M 1) 

933 

871 

1 Bariev 


... » » 

1,270 

234 

Oats . 


. , . , 

377 

403 

Maize . 


» » 

13 

0 

1 Rice . 


... *> » 

2i 

2 

Linseed 



2 

4 

| Butter 


. . . rooo lb. 

66 

55 

1 Cheese 



6,171 

2,070 

| Cotton 


. . . 1000 centals 

— 

— 

Wool . 


. . . 1000 lb. 

1,354 

624 

Coffee . 


... » » 

22 

13 

1 Tw • • 


... » » 

__ 

— 

1 Cacao . 






Argentina 



Wheat. 


. . . 1000 centals 

7,430 

2,332 

1 Rve . . 


» H 

, 60 

170 

Wheat 

flour 

... » « 

146 

104 

1 Barley 


, . . » )> 

! 450 

35 

Oats. . 


. . . » » 

489 

9 

j Maize . 


, , 0 » 

19,742 

15,119 

Linseed 


. * . » to 

1 3,472, 

2,879 

Butter 


, . . 1000 lb. 

j 3,999 

3,704 

Cotton 


. . . xooo centals 

44 

60 

Wool ' 

a) . 

. . . 1000 lb. 

l 41,445 

24,255 

j 1 

b) . 

. . . » » 

4,749 

4,921 

1 

! 


Brazil 



j Coffee . 


, . . 1000 lb. 

188,983 

200,363 


a) Wool, greasy. —* b) Wool, scoured. 





















































































LATEST INFORMATION 


COUNTRIES 
oducts axd Units 


Exports 


Imports 


1 1936 \ i f <35 


1936 < 1935 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units j 


Exports 




Imports 


Greece * 

! 

Wheat.1000 centals j 

Wheat llnur ... > <■ 1 

Bariev. ■ . j 

Maize. - 

Rice. 

Linseed. ■> ■> 1 

Batter.1000 lb. j 

Cheese. ■■ i 

Cnttosi.1000 cental: 

AVr.ol.1000 lb. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Cacao . 


Nov. 1 Nov. 


Oj 

01 

0 , 

0 : 

0 ; 

0 

01 

9; 

Oi 

77! 

0 ; 

o' 

0 ! 


oi 

01 

0 

O'! 

oi 

°i 
51! 
01 
12 F 
O! 

oi 


Nov. ; Nov. ;! Hungary (concluded) 

9771 800 jj Cotton . , . 


Wheat . . . 

Rye. 

Wheat ilour 
Barley , . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 
Butter , . 
Cheese . . 
Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 

Coffee . . . 
Tea .... 
Cacao . . . 


1000 centals 


Pec. Dec. 


1000 centals ! 
1000 lb. 


0 : 

0 : , 

Oi 

139; 

9! 

Oj 

oi 

0 ! 

26,680; 
1,5011 
0 | 
13! 


O’, 

S3; 
57 * 
7; 
511 
152! 
2 : 
7501 
1.252; 
Hi 
196i 


4, .. . 

24 j! Coffee 
139 jj Tea . . 
49 ' Cacao 
7l! 

88 
26 
2 

1,138 
893 
49 
432 


Dec. j Dec. 


41 

0 

Oi 

64; 

51! 

0 ; 

oi 

25,124; 

1,737] 

oi 

37 j 


377, 
412i 
15: 
4721 
194} 
1,7701 
2 ! 
35 

2 

18! 

322 

2,899) 

71 

723) 


Norway 


Wheat 
Rve. . . 
Wheat flo 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed. 
362 jj Butter 
381 j! Cheese 
11 ji Cotton 
0 ji Wool . 

0 i! Coffee . 
328 ji Tea . . 

11 ij Cacao . 

86 i 


4 

15 

185 

3,452 

90 

1,389 


Sweden 


Wheat . . . 

, . 1000 centals ! 

0; 

0 

64 ; 

33 

Rye. 


Oi 

0 

13 ! 

0 

Wheat four . 


Oj 

Oj 31 1 

20 

Oats . . . . 

. . .1 !• • 

oj 

0; 0! 

37 

Maize . . . , 

. . .1 n j 

0! 

0 

57 

13 

Linseed . . . 


0 ' 

0 

18 

4 

Butter . . . 

. . IOOO lb. < 

2 , 707 . 

1,459 

0 

0 

Cheese . , . 

,:»> ». . t 1 

911 : 

692 

9 i 

4 

Cotton . . . 

. . 1000 centals ; 

Oi 

0 

66! 

• 53 

Wool . . . . 

. . IOOO lb. i 

SSi 

11 

554 

256 . 

Coffee . . . . 


0 ; 

0 

1 , 742 ; 

564 ' 

Tea. 

i 

0! 

1 

0 

20 

11 j 

1 

Hungary (see over} ! 

1 

1 

! 

J 

i 

; 

Wheat . . 

. , loco centals ; 

948 i 

485 

0 ; 

01 


Wheat 
Rye. 

Wheat ilour 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Coffee . 

Tea . . 
Cacao . 


1000 centals 


1000 lb. 


1000 ceutals 
IOOO lb. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Ol 

0 ) 

0 

3,3001 
0 


Rye. . 
Wheat flow 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
.Cheese 


1000 lb. 


m 

198) 

15; 

24' 

lb 

0 

0 

1,058! 

134; 


oj 
86 ! 
33! 
0 j 
0i 
01 
2 i 
569 * 
40 j 


0 1 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 ; 

37 

0 

0 

2 


0|j 

Oil 

0 

0 

1,583 

130 

Oi 

0 (; 

i, 


Wheat 
Rye. . 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cottou 
Wool . 
Coffee . 
Tea . . 
Cacao . 


CZECHOSIZ >VAKIA 

iooc centals 

flour 


1000 lb. 


1000 centals) 
1000 lb. 


589 

0 

0 

168] 

165 

0 ) 

0 

0 

238' 

163 

2 

33 


•hided) 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

1000 lb. j 

170 

112 

. 

0 

0 

| i> 

0 

0 

n y 

0 

0 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

>. ). 

0 

0 


0 

0 

If )r 

0 

0 

1* Jl 

0 

0 

# ill 

0 

0 


0 

0 

| ). 

0 

0 

1000 lb. 

57 

146 

i. 11 

337 

229 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

1000 lb. 

161 

33 


- 

- 


0 

40] 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,108 

0i 


0 

0 

1 °! 

174 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

4' 

44 

4 

62 


Dec. 

60 
141 
390 1 
71 
1,113 


604 1 
243 
93 
15 
0 

386) 

2i 

j 

0 

37 

18 

207 

4,451 

35 

4481 


901 

20 | 

()| 

0 

240 1 
7 

77 , 

0 

403 

80 

1,953 

9,306) 

68 

1,021 


0 
2 
01 
Oj 
0 ! 
621 
117! 
95 
0 
152 
249) 
6,182 
2,213j 
no; 

5,710 


Dec. 

57 

no 

489 

53 

1,254 


659 

220 

137 

2 

0 

143 

11 

15 

4 

31 

7 

236 

4,702 

24 

635 


2 

(J 

20 

79 

9 

42 

935 

708 

95 

1,431 

8,411 

68 

794 


0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

154 

141 

49 

161 

181 

249 

4,709 

2,185 

130 

5,772 


I 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale dclVlstltuto, Divettore responsabile. 


2(J~X~XQ37* 





















































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i == excellent, 2 — good , 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 == very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 = fairly good, 50 — average, 30 =» bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 — excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 — below average; Switzerlajid: 100 — excellent, 90 = very good , 75 =* good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 — average, 40 «s rather bad, 30 — bad, 10 = very bad; U . S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 — above the average, 
3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 — bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: xoo = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years . 


See latest information on page 151 


CROP PRODUCTION 

The wheat situation and new crop prospects. 

The i()36 wheat crop, — Amongst the European, countries that communicated 
their revised estimates of the last wheat crop to the Institute in February 
are Belgium, Estonia, Italy and vSweden; the new figures, however, involve 
changes of only small importance and total European wheat production in 1936 
remains at 1,480 million bushels, a decrease of 2 million on that calculated 
last month. It is s till possible that this total will undergo further modification 
since for the majority of countries the estimates are not final and for several of 
them, particularly Denmark, France, Norway, Portugal and Switzerland, the 
available data are still only those of the first estimate. In 1934 we found an 
underestimate of about 40 million bushels in the February figure with respect 
to the final results for Europe; last year a difference in the same sense occurred, 
though only 25 million while this year, in contrast to the prevalent tendency 
of previous years, a reduction, even if only a small one, in the present estimate 
of total production seems probable. 

As regards the crop results in the other continents of the northern hemis¬ 
phere the Institute has no important modification of the information given last 
month to report. 

In the southern hemisphere neither Argentina nor Australia has issued new 
estimates. According to some sources, the official estimate of the Argentine 
crop made at the end of December did not sufficiently take into account the 
damage due to drought in some important areas, especially in the south, and 
these sources consider that the crop will be less than expected. In the last 
telegram of the Argentine Government to the Institute on 16 February, however, 
it is stated that threshings confirm the unit-yields estimated. Australia has also 
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cabled that the previous crop estimate has undergone no change; the specific 
weight of Australian wheat this year appears high. The first estimate of the 
New Zealand crop indicates a production only slightly under average, despite 
the appreciable reduction in wheat area. 


World wheat production i). 
(Million bushels). 


YEARS 

3 

Import¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

Europe 2 

Export¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2,< 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

2 ) 

U.S.S.R 

1933-27 Average .... 

920 

323 

1,243 

1,210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

694 

192 S. 

976 

433 

1,409 

1,492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1929 . 

1,073 

378 

1,451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

293 a. 

915 

445 

1,360 

! 1,319 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3,744 

989 

2931 .. 

973 ! 

462 1 

1,435 

1,275 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,709 1 

753 

2932 . 

1,2! 1 ; 

279 

1,490 

1,210 j 

286 

39 3 

140 

225 

3,744 

742 

2933 . 

1,292 ! 

1 

455 

1,747 

845 | 

345 

422 

124 

186 

3,669 

1,018 

2934 . 

1,215 

336 

1,55! 

814 

290 

433 

152 

140 

3,390 

1,117 

2935 . 

1,190 

385 

1,575 

919 

200 

452 

136 

151 

3,431 

1,132 

2936 . 

1,012 i 

! 

468 

1,480 

869 | 

305 

! 

430 

113 

141 

3,338 



i) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. — 2 ) Not including U.S.S.R. 


In short, the information received by the Institute in February involves only 
a small decrease of about 5 million bushels in the total world wheat production 
calculated last month. This total does not take into account the production 
of the U. S. S. R., for which the Institute has not yet received an official estimate; 
information of commercial origin indicate a 1936 crop 15 to 20 per cent, smaller 
than that of 1935. 

International trade in wheat in 1936-37. — The latest official data of world 
net exports of wheat refer to the first five months of the season, from 1 August 
to 31 December 1936. Exports in December, though slightly smaller than in 
November, distinctly exceed the level for the month in the two preceding seasons; 
Canada continued as in previous months to be the principal exporter but its 
contribution decreased, while Argentine and Australian shipments, fed by the 
arrival of new-crop wheats, increased. Total movement in the first five months 
shows an appreciable increase on the corresponding figure for the last three 
seasons but remains much below both the average for the years preceding the 
crisis and the prewar .average. In the five months from August to December 
1936 world net exports oscillated around 5 1 million bushels a month against 
45 million in the corresponding period in 1935, 1934 and 1933, while they rose 
to an average of 70 million in the five years 1924-28 and were 55 to 60 million 
in 1909-13. 
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World net exports of wheat (1 including flour in terms of wheat) *)„ 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September. 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

52 

51 

50 

46 

6 ! 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

56 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

50 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 


34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February. 


46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March. 


45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 


30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May. i 


45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

8 ! 

50 

June. 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total Attgust-December . 

257 

225 

224 

235 

264 

350 

371 

289 

Total Year . 

x) 545 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 
1 ) Forecast October 1936 . 


Last October we estimated world demand for wheat in 1936-37 at 545 
million bushels, an average monthly movement of 45 to 46 million. Exports 
in the first five months having already attained an average of 51 million and 
commercial movement of wheat appearing likely to be maintained, at least 
during the spring, at a high level, it may now be expected that the total for 
the current commercial season will exceed by several million bushels the 
figure indicated by us four months ago. We shall, of course, modify the estimate 
of world demand for the current season in the Crop Report for March, in 
which, as usual, we shall make a fresh examination of world wheat supply and 
requirements. 

Total exports in the first five months exceed the 1935 figure by 32 million 
bushels; of this increase 15 million are due to the three large exporters, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, which shipped 186 million bushels against 171 million 
in 1935. The Danubian countries and Poland exported 53 millions against scarcely 
16 million in 1935 and so largely compensated for the heavy decrease in Soviet 
(1 million against 26 million) and North African wheat (5 million against 10 mil¬ 
lion). The rise in prices allowed India to appear again on the international 
market with fairly large quantities (7 million) though since 1927-28 it has played 
only an insignificant part; to the same cause must be attributed the marked 
increase in exports from the minor exporting countries, especially those of the 
Near East (Iraq, Syria and Turkey), which together exported 5 million bushels, 
exactly double the quantity from August to December in 1935. 


1 * St. 2 Ingl. 
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Xet imports i ri zrtwal P;uo Europe (including flour in terms of wheat *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935- 

36 

Year .1 <9 3 g 

35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 
j Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 

14 

30 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September. 

16 

15 

31 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

16 

35 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

16 

36 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

18 

38 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January . 




15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February .. 



... 

14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

March. 



_ 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April. 




18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

Mav. 




20 

11 

31 

22 

10 

38 

June. 




21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

21 

July. 




19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

32 

Total August-December . 

! 

91 

79 

170 

93 

61 

154 

93 

67 

160 

Total Year . 

1 ) 230 

1 ) 190 

1 ) 420 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3 ) 141 

3 ) 358 


*} Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 
i) Forecast October 1936 . — 2 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Latvia and Sweden. 


Net imports from European countries show in the first five months a steady- 
tendency to increase as the season proceeded but the increase is not very large; 
imports from August to December 1936 attained a monthly average of 34 million 
bushels against 31 million in 1935 and 32 million in 1934, The demand from 
the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State has been maintained at a level 
somewhat below those of last year and the preceding year, which were amongst 
the lowest of recent seasons. Imports from the Continent shows on the other 
hand a considerable increase with reference to 1935 in consequence of the larger 
purchases made by Belgium, Greece and Italy. The demand from the extra- 
European importing countries is also smaller than last year and has been main¬ 
tained at this level thanks only to the persistence of the demand from the United 
States, which are importing also this year quantities as large as last year (18 mil¬ 
lion bushels from August to December 1936 against 17 million in the same 
period of 1935). 

Area and condition of sowings for the igj 7 crop. *— For the area of winter 
wheat sowings in European countries no new estimate has reached the Institute 
since the appearance of the January Crop Report, except for Belgium and Bul¬ 
garia and Italy, which intimate increases of 2 per cent., 10 per cent, and I per 
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cent, respectively on last year’s figures. We have already indicated last month 
that in our opinion the rise in wheat prices and the favourable weather will 
lead to the area cultivated this year in Europe considerably exceeding that 
of last \^ear and that it will possibly approach or even exceed the record of 
1935, which was 79 million acres. 

In the U. S. S. R. sowings of the winter cereals, wheat and rye, up to 10 No¬ 
vember point to an increase of about 1.3 million acres on last year; the Soviet 
Government’s steps to encourage extension of the wheat crop and reduction of 
the rye crop give grounds for believing that the increase indicated refers only 
to wheat and that the actual increase is even greater if the rye area has continued 
to recede. 


Area sown to winter cereals , in thousand acres . 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

| Oats 

1937 

% 

1937 

1937 

[ 

0/ 

/o 

1937 

1937 

% 

*937 

*937 

% 

*937 

1936 
= 100 

1931 

to 

1935 
= 100 

1936 
= 100 

1931 

to 

*935 

W IOO 

1936 

= IOO 

1931 

to 

*935 

~ IOO 

193b 

» IOO 

*93* 

to 

*935 

==» IOO 

Belgium .... 

431 

102.5 

113.9 

385 

100.2 


58 

100.7 

75.0 




Bulgaria . . , 

2,845 

109.6 

93.9 

429 

106.6 

87,9 

431 

113.0 

93.1 

— 

— 

— 

France i) . . . 

12.772 

101.9 

101.6 

1,620 

100.5 

93.1 

436 

96.3 

96.1 

2,118 

100.2 

99.2 

Bngl. & Wales. 

. r , 

103.0 

t f r 

— 

— 

— 

... 

95.0 

,,, 

— 

— 

— 

Greece .... 

2.076 

103.2 

118.3 

160 

78.8 

89.7 

509 

96.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

12,598 

101.4 

103.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I^atvia .... 

154 

106,0 

83.4 

682 | 

107.0 

110.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Utbuania - . . 

388 

111.2 

97.0 

1,269 ! 

105.3 

103.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland .... 

3,647 

97.6 

94.5 

14.247 i 

99.3 

101.0 

62 

99.7 

66.8 

— 

— 

— 

Romania 2 ) 

7,253 

93,9 

| 100.6 

941 

92.2 

103.4 

180 

91.4 

85.9 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslov. 3) . 

1,969 

89.3 

94.0 

2,447 

99.2 

99.0 

18 

100.6 

129.1 

•— 



Canada .... 

702 

136.6 

[ 113.0 

464 

86.6 

75.6 

_ 

_ ! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

United States . 

57,187 

115.1 

127,1 

7,673 

117.2 

138.5 

— 

— : 

— 

*— 



India 4 ) . . . 

32,167 

98.2 

98.8 j 

_ 

_ | 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Punjab 4 ). . . 

10.612 

1063 | 

104.1 j 

— 

— | 

— 


— 

— 


1 __ 

~ 


1 ) Sowings at i January 1937. — 2 ) Sowings at begining of December 1936 . — 3 ) The figures for wheat 
include also those for spelt. — 4 ) First estimate. 


The increase of 7.5 million acres in winter wheat in the United States 
has long been known. In India the extension of wheat-growing in the Punjab 
has compensated only partly for the appreciable reduction in the forecast for the 
other areas of production and there is thus for the country as a whole a decrease 
of 600,000 acres, equivalent to 1.8 per cent. 

The data for new sowings in North Africa have not yet reached the Institute 
but general information on the season leads to expectations of an increase in 
wheat area. 

In conclusion, the information that has reached the Institute in February, 
though not very large, seems to confirm the impression already formed last month 
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that the area tinder winter wheat in the northern hemisphere will be distinctly 
larger than last year and will probably establish a new record. 

The following is a summary of the condition of standing crops at mid- 
February in the different continents. 

In Europe the winter began with mild and variable weather, often rainy but: 
with little snow and without severe night frosts. Toward the middle of January 
the weather changed and especially in Central and Eastern Europe there was 
intense cold accompanied by heavy falls of snow, which almost everywhere gave 
adequate protection to sowings from the rigours of the weather. Early in 
February temperatures again rose and the weather remained abnormally mild and 
generally rainy for the greater part of the fortnight, causing premature melting 
of the snow and leaving crops exposed to serious damage in case of a return of 
the hoar-frosts of the end of winter. In general cereals, which entered the winter 
in good condition and fairfy dense, continued in satisfactory condition until the 
middle of February, though complaints of weeds, excessive rain, snails and field- 
mice were more numerous than usual. It is feared besides that the develop¬ 
ment of the plants is in several areas too advanced for the time of year. 

In the U. S. S. R. the weather has been similar to that in the rest of 
Eastern Europe: intense cold in most of the latter half of January, abundant 
snow-cover in the cultivated areas, return of milder weather in February 
and premature reduction of the protective snow-cover toward the middle of 
February. 

In the United States, where sowings of winter wheat were in generally satis¬ 
factory condition at Jmid-January, the weather was not too favourable between then 
and mid-February. In the east thaw and rain caused vast floods but the damage, 
though in itself large, is localized and in the remainder of the area the position 
remains satisfactory. In the west, on the other hand, there were complaints of 
drought and frosts in several parts and crop condition varied from district to 
district. On the greater part of the Pacific coast sowings were under a thick 
snow-cover. 

In India, where crops were beginning to suffer in January from insufficiency 
of rains and in some places hoar-frost, the position was appreciably improved in 
the first half of February with the coming of copious rains, which greatly 
benefited crops; these then promised an abundant crop for the Marcli-April 
harvest. 

In North Africa condition of sowings, which caused some anxiety owing 
to insufficiency of rains at the beginning of winter, was subsequently almost 
everywhere improved with the arrival of rain at the beginning of January in 
Algeria and Tunisia and toward the end of the month in Morocco. Some delay 
in germination in consequence of low temperatures and. frosts was reported in 
January but condition is generally good and, especially in Morocco and Tunisia, 
better than last year. 

G. Capone. 4 
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Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 


Europe. 

A. ustrict : The snow in the lower regions melted during the first week of February 
and the sowings were without the essential protective cover. There is a danger that 
a sudden return of severe cold will occur and damage the sowings. 

Belgium: Weather in January was rainy, with some days of frost and snow. Work 
was carried out with difficulty in generally unfavourable conditions consequent on the 
rains. Cereals, in particular rye, suffer from excessive moisture. Uanv sections are 
infested with weeds. 

The area sown to spelt this year is about 24,800 acres against 25,500 in 1935-36 
and 39,900 on the average of the five years ending 1934-35, percentages 97. r and 62.1. 
The corresponding figures for xneslin are as follows: 4,500 acres, 4,600 acres and 9,500 
acres; percentages 98.5 and 47.4. 

Bulgaria: At the beginning of February sowings of winter cereals were under a 
good snow-cover, there was no frost damage reported. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt in 1936-37 
is about 23,600 acres against 22,000 in 1935-36 and 23,800 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934-35; percentages 107.2 and 99 1. 

The estimated area cultivated to meslin in 1936-37 is about 199,000 acres 
against 175,400 in 1935-36 and 220,600 on the average of the five years ending t 934-35; 
percentages 113.4 and 90.2. 

Irish Free State: The weather during January was almost continuously w T et and 
broken, causing waterlogging on low-lying lands. Sowing had to be suspended pending 
a moderation in the weather. Crops sown early suffered very little ill effect. 

France: In January the w T eather was mild and rainy over the greater part of the 
country, with some hoar-frost in the north at the beginning of the month; in the south¬ 
east and south-west, however, it was on the whole dry, save in the coastal departe- 
ments, but also mild. Save in very rare cases sowings were completed in December, 
Vegetation was generally vigorous but late-sown wheats had a better appearance than 
those sown at the beginning of the autumn. The moisture also greatly favoured weeds 
in most districts as well as the increase in numbers of snails and field-mice, which almost 
everywhere caused appreciable damage. The excessive humidity also retarded work in 
the fields, the carting and spreading of manure and cultivation. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during January was generally 
mild and wet. Heavy rainfall accompanied by gales was experienced in many parts 
of the country, particularly in the south and east and flooding of low-lying land was 
reported in several districts. Towards the close of the month wintry conditions pre¬ 
vailed but temperatures on the whole were above average with mild and open con¬ 
ditions. 

Throughout the month general field w r ork and cultivation were hindered owing 
to the saturated condition of the ground. Some progress w r as made with ploughing, 
especially on light and well-drained land but work generally is somewhat in arrear. 

Despite the wet weather, early, sown wheat and oats germinated well, though in 
some areas the plants are inclined to lose colour. Barly-sown barley and rye look 
well. 
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1 
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to 

Countries - 
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1937 
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UJ3 <* 

19 30; 
1031 
to 

19 34/ 
IQ35 

s 1945 

19 3.V 
; 1936 

• Aver. 

■ — 100 

io3» 37 

1035/36 

1036/37 

1 <13 5 , 30 


1 

000 acres 


; 

I, 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

dermanv . . 

x)5,151 

5,205 

5310 

99.0 

97.0 

j) 

101,909 

102,894 

102,128 

1 ) 

169,845 

171,487 

170.209 

Austria . . 

629 

601 

535 

104.6 

117.5 

8,109 

9,306 

7,576 

13,514 

15,510 

12,626 

Belgium . . 

424 

387 

384 

109.5 

110.3 

9,692 

8,868 

8.836 

16,153 

14,780 

14,726 

Bulgaria . . 

2,822 

2.729 

3,078 

103.4 

91.7 

35,583 

28.755 

31,719 

59,304 

47,925 

52,864 

l ien mark . . 

295 

312 

259 

94.5 

114.0 

6,834 

8,865 

6,679 

11,390 

14,774 

11,133 

Ana in . . . 

"7b,768 

162 

11.254 

11.237: — 

* 

72,896 

94,793 

94,850 

121,490 

157,985 

158,080 

Estonia . . 

155 

127 

104.7 

127.8 

1,460 

1,360 

1,322 

2,433 

2,267 

2,203 

Irish Fr. St. 

255 

163 

43 

155.7 

596.7 

4,620 

4,011 

1,019 

7,700 

6,686 

1,698 

Finland. . . 

215 

174 

71 

123.6 

303.7 

3.265 

2,540 

1,105 

5,442 

4,233 

1.842] 

France . . . 

12,712 

13,252 

13.281 

95.9 

95.7 

! 146,612 

170,973 

183,193 

244,349 

284,949 

305,316! 

Engl, and W. 

1,704 

1,772 

1,450' 96.2 

117.2 

30,867 

36,355 

28,932 

51,445 

60,592 

48,220 

Scotland . . 

94 

7 

101 

66! 933 

141.2 

2,128 

2,666 

1,649 

3,547 

4,443 

2,748 

N. Ireland , 

9 

5 

75.8 

134.0 

164 

217 

119 

273 

362 

198 

Greece , , . 

2,128 

2,092 

1,623 

101.7 

131.1 

14,070 

16,308 

11,048 

23,449 

27,180 

18,414 

Hangarv . . : 

4,107 

4,135 

3,943 

99.3 

104.2 

52,046 

50,535 

45,904 

86.741 

84,223 

76.506 

Italv. . . . 

12,683 

12,367 

12370 

102.6 

104.2 

! 134,366 

169,658 

151,564 

224,272 

282,758 

252,602 

hatvia . . . 

319 

347 

262 

91.8 

121.8 

3,163 

3,912 

3,302 

5,272 

6,520 

5,503 

Lithuania 

485 

536 

505 

90.4 

95.9 

4,766 

6 056 

5,455 

7,942 

10,093 

9,092| 

Luxemburg . 

43 

43 

30 

100.0 

142.0 

616 

613 

448 

1,027 

1,022 

747 

Malta . . . 

10 

9 

9 

105.3 

103.9 

141 

107 

179 

236 

179 

299 

Xorwav . . ■ 

75 

59 

32 

126.9 

230.8 

1,297 

1.122 

482 

2,162 

1,869 

804| 

Netherlands. f 

375 

380 

267 

98,5 

140.3 

9,755 

9,992 

7,082 

10,259 

16,653 

11.802, 

Poland . . . j 

4302 

4,335 

4,280 

99.3 

100.5 

46,95^ 

44,331 

44,561 

78,263 

73,883 

74,2671 

Portugal . . ; 


1,377 

1.321 



5,03o 

13,256 

10,871 

8,393 

22,092 

18,118 

Romania . . 1 

8,48! 

8,496 

7,704 

99.8 

110.1 

77,231 

57,864 

62,069 

128,716 

96,438 

103,446! 

Sweden . . i 

695, 

674 

707 

103.0 

98.3 

12,915 

14,167 

14,351 

21,524 

23.61 1 

23,918 

Switzerland . j 

17S 

150 

142 

114.0 

120.6 

2,818 

3,594 

2.692 

4,696 

5.989 

4,486 

Czechosl. 2 ) : 

2.291 

2380 

2,131 

96.3 

107.5 

33,350 

37,257 

32,230 

55,582 

62,094 

53,715! 

Yugoslavia . I 

i 5,463 
!§) 

; 78,243 

5,313 

5,099 

102.8 

107.1 

64,454 

43,861 

47,697 

107,421 

73.100 

79,-494'! 

Total Europe j 

78,807 

76,071 

99.3 

102.s\ 

887,322 

944,236 

909,062 

1,478,840 

1,573,697 

1,515,0741 j 

*U S S R 

34,721 

32.507 

27,080 

106.8 

128.2 


263,597 

217,208 


439,319 

362,006 

' ' 1 5 ) 


60,786 

58,721 




416,086 

337,518 


693,464 

562,519 

Canada . . 

' 25,289 

24316 

25,682 

104.9 

98.5 

137,531 

169,161 

209,136 

229,218 

281,935 

348,560 

Fnited t m) j 

37,608 

33,402 

37,073 

112.6 

101.4 

311,408 

279,191 

331.252 

519,013 

465,319 

552,087 

States 1 s ) 

11,212 

17,827 

17,098 

62.9 

65.6 

64,469 

96,615 

107,744 

107,448 

161,025 

179,574 

Mexico . . . 

1,217! 

1,199 

1,244 

101.5 

97.9 

7,796 

6,167 

7,248 

12,993 

10,279 

12,080 ! 

Total N. Am. 

75326 

76,544 

31,097 

3) 

49,108 

98.4 

92.9 

521,204 

55IJ 34 

655,380 

3) 

492,382 

868,672 

918,558 

1,092,301 1 

* China . . . 

50335 

51,416 

97.9 

102.5 

508,779 

469,644 

847,948 

782,724 

* 820,619| 

’'-‘Chosen . . . 

33,631 

800 j 

809 


. 

5.848 

1 5,429 

9,747 

9,048! 

India . . . 

34.490 

33315 

97.5 

100.9 

21 i .*344 

217,907 

214,368 

352*240 

363,179 

357,280! 

36,7991 

Japan . , . 

1,686 

1,627 

1356 

103.7 

124.4 

27,117 

29,233 

22,080 

45,194 

48,721 

Manch ukuo . 

2,682 

2,420 

3,243 

110.8 

82.7 

18,406 

20,606 

27,066 

30,675 

34,342 

45,109| 

Palestine , . 

1*316 

556 

480 


. , 

1,677 

2,301 

1,523 

2,795 

3,834 

2,538 

Syria a. Feb. 

1,293 

1,245 

1*01.8 

105.7 

9,599 

11,112 

8,783 

15,998 

18,520 

14,638 

* Turkey . . . 

8,776 

§) 

39,871 

8,474 

7,567 

103.6 

116.0 

4 ) 48,170 

55,585 

55,878 

4 ) 80,281 

92,640 

93.128 

Total Asia . 

40,386 

39,639 

98.7 

100.6 

268,143 

! 28LI59 

273,820 

446,902 

468,596 

456,364 

Algeria . . . 

4,287 

4,095 

3,893 

104.7 

110.1 

17,865 

20,120 

19,543 

29,774 

33,532 

32,571 

■*Cyrenaica . 


52 

20 




47 

78 

Egypt . . , 

1*464 

1,463 

1,560 

100,0 

93.8 

27,421 

25,933 

25,877 

45,701 

43,221 

43,128 

* Eritrea , . . 

,.. 

11 

13 

t r r 


66 

44 

110 

73 

* Kenya 5 )- - 

33*42 

48 

44 




343 

268 


572 

447 

F. Morocco . 

3.616 

2,887 

86.9 

1*08.9 

*7,945 

12,022 

17,705 

13,242 

20,036 

29,509 

■f 

S 

h 

r+ 

g 

... 

30 

20 

... 


106 

81 

176 

134 

I unisia . . 

Total North 

§)*** 

; 1.829 

1,995 



*4.630 

9,921 

7,774 

*7,716 

16,534 

12,956 

A frica . . 

10,722 

11,003 

10,335 

97.5 

103.8, 

57,861 

67,996 

70,899 

96,433 

113,323 

118,164 

_ Argentina . 

15,728 

11.688 

17,709 

134.6 

88.8 

149,915 

84,614 

146,361 

, 249,853 

141,020 

243,930 

* Chile.... 

1,927 

2,051 

1,763 

94.0 

109.3 


20,505 

16,387 

34,175 

27,31! 

Uruguay . . 

Union of S. 

998 

1,267 

1,055 

78.8 

94.7 

6,301 

9,053 

5,926 

10*501 

15,096 

9,876 

Africa . 5} 

2333' 

2,501 

1,516 

85.3 

140.?! 

8,728 

12,117 

7,380 

14,546 

20,195 

12,301 

Australia . , 

12,579 

11,924 

15,223 

105.5 

82.6 

80,509 

85,559 

111,464 

134,182 

142,598 

185,773 

*N. Zealand 6) 

222 

§) 

2521 

i 

: 273 

87.9 

81.4 


5.316 

4,822 

8,859 

8,037 

Totals. . . 

2811,600 

\ i 


242,843 

1003 

87.1 

! 

1,970,983 

i ! 

2,035,873 

2,180,202 

8,290.921) 

8,003,080 

3,033,783 
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99.0 99. 

87.1 107. 
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85.8 80.0 
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79.8 129.1 
75.4 138.1 

86.3 127.3 
103.0 113.4 

7A3 88.8 

80.91 95.8 

78.7 87.4 

f 00.5 137.5 

131.5 78.8 

115.7 268.9 
97.6 137.8 

105.9 105.4 

38.0 46.3 

133.5 124.4 

91.2 90.0 

78.4 104.7 

89.5 103.5 
147.0 135.1 

94 M $7.6 


81.3 65.8- 
111.51 94.0 
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126.4 107.6 
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108.3 103.3 

97.0 98.6 

92.8 122.8 

89.3 68 0 

72.9 110.1 

86.4 109.3 


95.4' 97.9 
88.8 91,4 

1*05.7 1*06*0- 


*66*1 44.9- 

*46.7 59,6 

85.1 81.6 
177.2 102,4 

69,6 106*3 

72.0 118.3 
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Area and production of rye. 
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1936 
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1935 
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1935 
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1935 

1935/36 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

a=- IOO 

Aver, 

™roo* 


1 , 

000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



i 

Germany , . 

U 

11,154 

11,219 

11,141 

99.4 

100.1 

169,498 

164,866 

172,215 

t) 

302,677 

294,404 

307,527 

102.8 

98.4- 

Austria. . . 

945 

944 

944 

100.1 

100.1 

10,152 

13.672 

12,707 

18,129 

24,415 

22,691 

74.3 

79.9' 

Belgium . . 

385 

529 

553 

72.7 

69.5 

7,873 

10,372 

12,018! 

14,060 

18,522 

21,461 

75.9 

65.5 

Bulgaria . , 

434 

433 

562 

100.3 

77.3 

4,469 

4,350 

5,424 

7,980 

7,767 

9,685 

102.7 

82.4 

Denmark . . 

326 

tv) 

1.471 

391 

346 

83.5 

94.4 

4,630 

6.290 

5,361 

8,267 

11,232 

9,573 

73.6 

86.4 

Spain . . . 

1,415 

1,494 


— 

10,110 

10,755 

12,412 

18.053 

19,206 

22,164 

94.0 

81.5 

Estonia . , 

338 

357 

365 

94.5 

92.6 

3,384 

3,810 

4,437 

6,044 

6,804 

7,923 

88.8 

76.3 

* Irish Free 
State . . . 


2 

3 




39 

53 


69 

95 



Finland. . . 

593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107.2 

7,143 

7,706 

7,710 

12,755 

13,760 

13,768 

92.7 

92.6* 

France . . . 

1.634 

1,668 

1,747 

98.0 

93.5 

15,674 

16,448 

17,932 

27,988 

29,372 

32,022 

95.3 

87.4 

Greece . . . 

177 

182 

173 

97.5 

102.2 

1,121 

1,222 

1,231 

2,002 

2,183 

2,198 

91.7 

91.1 

Hungary . . 1 

1,619 

1,537 

1,583 

105.3 

102.3 

16,013 

16,044 

15,950 

28,595 

28,650 

28,483 

99.8 

100.4 

Italy .... 

261 

272 

293 

96.0 

89.7 

2,915 

3,509 

3,506 

5,206 

6,267 

6,262 

83.1 

83.1 

Latvia . . . 

637 

668 

625 

95.4 

102.0 

o,305 

8,022 

6,941 

11,260 

14,326 

12,395 

78.6 

90.8 

Lithuania . 

1,216 

1,267 

1,217 

96.0 

99.9 

11,935 

14,124 

12,668 

21,313 

25,221 

22,621 

84.5 

94.2 

Luxemburg . 

19 

19 

20 

100.0 

98.0 

256 

253 

273 

456 

452 

487 

100.9 

93.7 

Norway . . 

15 

15 

16 

95.3 

90.5 

241 

271 

256j 

430 

483 

458 

89.0 

94.0' 

Netherlands. 1 

587 

519 

440 

1 13.1 

133.3 

11,244 

10,323 

8»77lj 

20,078 

18,434 

15,662 

108.9 

128.2 

Poland . . . 1 

14,403 

34,293 

14,215 

100.8 

101.3 

141,758 

145,881 

142,456 

253,139 

260,502 

254,387 

97.2 

99.5 

Portugal . . j 

1 ... 

332 

392 



2,045 

2,618 

2.599J 

3,652 

4,674 

4,640 

78.1 

78.7 

Romania . . 

1 1,041 

960 

941 

108.4 

110.6 

9,992 

7,126 

7,686 

17,842 

12,724 

13.725 

140.2 

130.0 

Sweden . . 

530 

560 

552 

94.6 

96.1 

7.779 

9,585 

9,427 

13,891 

17,116 

16,833 

81.2 

82.5 

Switzerland . j 

38 

39 

44 

99.1 

86 . 1 , 

489 

717 

796 

874 

1,279 

1,422 

68.3 

61.5 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . . 1 

2,494 

2,493 

2.530 

100.0 

98.6 

31.667 

36,121 

39,507! 

56,549 

64,502 

70,548 

87.7 

80.2 

Yugoslavia . 

628 

§) 

41,277 

623 

612 

100.7 

102.6 

4,481 

4,323 

4,605 j 

8,002 

7,720 

8,223 

103.7 

97.3 

Total JEurape 

41,333 

41,356 

99.9 

99.8 

481,174 

498,408 

506,888 

859,242 

890,015 

905,158 

96.5 

94.9 

*r.s. s, r. «’) 

57,426 

58,607 

64,255 

98.0 

89.4 

... 

465,565 

486,374 


! 831,368 

868,528 



Canada . . j 

635 

719 

858 

88.3 

74.0 

2,397 

5,379 

5,006 

4,281 

9,606 

8,939 

44.6 

47.9 

United j 

States . . . 

2,757 

4,141 

2,917 

66.6 

94.5 

14,310 

32,814 

\ 

17,512 

25,554 

58.597 

| 31,272 

43.6 

81.7 

Total X. Am. 

3,392 

4,860 

3,775 

69.8 

1 89.9 

16,707 

38,193 ] 

22,518 

29,835 

68,203 

40,211 

43.7 

74.2 

* Turkey . . . 

909 

756 

656 

120.2 

! 138.6 

4 ) 4,225 

4,7651 

6,236 

4 ) 7,544 

8,508 

11,136 

- 

— 

Algeria . . . 

4 

3 

3 

142.3 

104.1 

16 

10 

23 

29 

17 

40 

166.9 

72.0 

* French 







i 1 

i 






Morocco . . 

... 

5 

2 



... 

1 3 j 

11 


24 

20 

... 

... 

Argentina . 

988 

573 

936 

172.5 

105.6 

4,960 

2,800 

5,529 

8,858 

5,000 

9,873 

177.2 

89.7 

*Un. of. S. 














Afr. . . 5 ). 

45,662 

... 

7) 99 



548 

... 

8 ) 498 

978 

... 

8 ) 889 

1 ••• 

110.0 

Totals . . 

46,769 

46,070 

97.6 

99.1 

502,857 

539,411 

534,958 

897,964 

963,235 

955,282 

93.2 

' , f 1 

94.0 
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! 1035/36 
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; 
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X 03 *> 

it'< 




j *935 

= IOOi 



1 




mo 



! ! 1 

coo acres 

! 


*■ 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Gtrmmnv , . 

j 

ix) 4,041 

1 

! 3,966 

; 3,915 

5 

| 101.9 

103.2 

|i) 76,434 

74,682 

69,512 

1 ) 

159,240 

155,591 

144,820 

102.3 

110 .b 

Austria 

: 394 

\ 403 

! 421 

! 97.8 

93.7 

j 5,580 

5,959 

6,110 

11.625 

12,416 

12,729 

93.6 

91.3 

Lelaium . . 

: 74'■ 96 

! 89 

76.7 

82.9 

[ 1,748 

2,059 

2,112 

3,642 

4,290 

4,400 

84.9 

82.6 

Bulgaria . . 

484: 50! 

: 6071 96.6 

79.6 

1 6,674 

6,211 

7.110 

13,905 

12,941 

14,812 

107.4 

93.9 

Denmark. . 

; t 909; 852' 875 

j 106.7 

103.9 

j 19,842 

24,229 

21,746 

41,338 

50,478 

45,304 

81.9 

91.2 

Spain . . . 

1^4.528! 4,549; 4,682: — 

_ 

37,690 

46,589 

53,442 

78,523 

97,062 

111,340 

80.9 

70.5 

Estonia . . 

1 250 

1 25S; 267 

i 96.9 93.8 

1,915 

2,024 

2,44! 

3,989 

4,216 

5,085 

94.6 

78.4 

•“Irish Free 


i 


1 










State . . . 


: 139, 119 




3,496 

2,666 


7,283 

5,555, 



Finland . . 

324; 315 

1 306 

j 102.9 

105.7 

4,165 

3,658 

3,953 

8,676 

7,621 

8,235 

113.8 

105.4 

France . . . 
Engl. and 

■ 1,811 

j 1,787 

1 

; 1,806 

} 101,3 

100,2 

21,348 

22,621 

23,068 

44,476 

47,127 

48,059 

94.4 

92.5 

Wales . . 

! 819: 792; 924 

103.4 

88.6 

14,851 

14,694 

16,285 

30,940 

30.613 

33,927 

101.1 

91.2 

Scotland . . 

72! 77 

I 84 

94.4 

86.1 

1,478 

1,702 

1,711 

3,080 

3,547 

3,565 

86.8 

86.4 

X. Ireland . 

i 3 

3 

2 

90.9 

163.6 

62 

71 

39 

130 

148 

81 

87.7 

161,1 

Greece . , . 

548; 510 

541 

107.5 

101.2 

3,795 

4,272 

4,165 

7,906 

8,901 

8,678 

88.8 

91.1 

Hungary , . 

! 1,134! 1,057 

1,167 

107.2 

97.2 

12,832 

12,268 

14,029 

26,734 

25,558 

29,227 

104.6 

91.5 

Italy. . . . 

; 482 

481 

529 

100.4 

91.3 

4,246 

4,410 

5,121 

8,845 

9,187 

10,670 

96.3 

82.9 

Latvia . . . 

468 i 477 

450 

98.0 

104.0 

3,639 

4,51 1 

4,341 

7,580 

9,398 

9,044 

80.7 

83.8 

Lithuania . 

i 529| 508 

490 

104.2 

108.1 

5,128 

5.547 

* 5,150 

10,683 

11,556 

10,730 

92.4 

99.6 

Luxemburg . 

! 6 

6 8 

100.0 

68.1 

76 

71 

105 

158 

149 

219 

106.1 

72.1 

Malta <j i 

j 5 

5 

6 

103.1 

80.7 

83 

65 

(28 

173 

136 

267 

126.5 

64.6 

Norway . . 

1 149 

153 

140 

97.4 

106.9 

2,683 

2,720 

2,349 

5,589 

5,667 

4,893 

98.6 

114.2 

Netherlands 

! 107 

100 

64 

106.9 

167.7 

2,646 

2,512 

1,598 

5,512 

5,234 

3,329 

105.3 

165.6 

Poland . . 

i 2,934 

3,012 

3,000 

97.4 

97.8 

31,306 

32,372 

31,874 

65.221 

67,442 

66,406 

96.7 

98.2 

"*Portugal . . i 

1 ... 

160 

173 




1,068 

955 


2,226 

1,990 

Romania . . ! 

3,980 

4,079 

4,571 

97.6 

87.1 

35,535 

20,367 

35,311 

74,033 

42,431 

73,567 

174.5 

; 1*00.6 

Sweden . . 

255 

258 

287 

98.9 

88.9 

4,404 

4,779 

4,928 

9,175 

9,957 

10,266 

92.1 

; 89.4 

Switzerland S 

10 

10 

17 

100.8 

62.0 

159 

176 

264 

331 

367 

550 

90.0 

60.1 

Czech a- ,! 









Slovakia . ' 

1,565 

1,594 

1,694 

98.2 

92.4 

22,462 

23,400 

27,259 

46,797 

48,752 

56,791 

96.0 

82,4 

\ ugoslavia . 

1,051 

1,044 

1,0541 100.7 

99.7 

9,322 

8,279 

9,087 

19,421 

17,248 

18,931 

112.6 

102.6 

Tratal E urnpc 

26,932 

26.893 

27,996 

100.1 

96.2 

330,103 

330,248 

353,238 

687,722 

688,033 

735,925 

100.0 

93.5 

*r. s. s. r. . 


21,604 

18.219 




179,946 

139,610 


374,895 

290,859 

*,, 

\ ,,, 

Canada . . 

4.433 

3,887 

4,076 

114.1 

108.8 

34,523 

40,308 

39,400 

71,922 

83,975 

82,083 

85.6 

87,6 

United States 

8,322 

12,371 

10,640 

67.3 

78.2 

70,777 

137,172 

102,562 

147.452 

285,774 

213,671 

51.6 

69.0 

Total „V. A m. 

72,755 

16,258 

14,716 

78.5 

86.7 

105,300] 

177,480 

141.962 

219,374 

369,749 

295,754 

59.3 

74.2 

♦China . . . 

16,16! 

16,439 

3) 

16,302 

98.3 

99,1 

179,400; 

174,289 

3) 

173,354 

373,756 

363,109 

3) 

361,161 

102.9 

103.5 

♦Chosen. . . 

*1,918 

2.548 

2,448 




25,959 

21,341 

54,082 

44,461 

Japan . . . 

1,916 

2.019 

100.1 

95.0 

33,098 1 

37,732 

35,906 

68*955 

78,610 

74,805 

87.7 

9*2.2 

Palestine. . 
Syria and 


649 

453 

... 


1,216 

1,519 

1,006 

2,534 

3,165 

2,096 

80.1 

120.9 

Lebanon,. 

739 

715 

797 

103.4 

92.8 

6,826 

7,652 

6,977 

14,220 

15,943 

14,535 

89.2 

97.8 

'♦Turkey. . . 

4,458 

4,260 

3,593 

104.6 

124. J 

4) 30,777 

30,237 

33,523 

4 ) 64.120 

62,994 

69,841 



Total Asia . 

§) 3,306 

3,280 

3,269 

100.8 

101.2 

41,140 

46,903 

43,889 

85,709 

97,718 

91,436 

87.7 

93.7 

Algeria . . 
♦Cvrenaica . ! 

3,120 

3.104 

151 

3,345 

90 

100.5 

93.1 

14,150- 
... | 

1 5,849 

16,982 

172 

29,480 

33,020 

35,381 

357 

89.3 

83.3 

Egypt . , . 
♦Eritrea. . . 
French 

282 

281 

62 

319 

53 

100.6 

88.6 

5,196 
... | 

5*021 

276 

4,851 

317 

1*6,825 

10,461 

574 

, 10,107 

660 

103.5 

1*07.1 

Morocco . 
♦Tripolitania 

4,109 

4,303 

272 

3,464 

282 

95.5 

118,6 

27,999 

17,188 

1,213 

25,334 

650 

58,332 

35,809 

2,526 

52,781 
1,355 

162.9 

110.5 

Tunisia . . 
Total Africa 

§) 9.043 

1,532 

9,220 

1,209 

8,337 

‘98.1 

108.4 

1,653 

48,998 

8,819 

46,877 

4,189 

51,356 

*3*445 

102,082 

18,372 

97,662 

8,727 

106,996 

*1*8.7 

104.5 

*3*9.5 

95.4 

Argentina . 
♦Chile. . . . 

1,409 

178 

1,253 

161 

1,206 

162 

112.4 

U 0.8 

116.8 

109,9 

14,991! 

10,141 

2,251 

13,010 

2,385 

"84 

31,233 

21,128 
4 689 

27,105 

4,970 

147.8 

115,2 

Uruguay . . 

Un. of S. 

49 

34 

14 

145.9 

357.6 

‘*381 

288 

i " ‘ 794 

600 

174 

1*32.3 

456.0 


Afr. 5 ) . . 

73 

96 

3) 69 

76,3 

105,1 

674 

808 

10 ) 528 

1,403 

1,684 

10 ) 1,100 

83.3 

127.6 

♦New 














Zealand 6) 

25 

28 

28 

9KI 

90,4 

... 

373 

315 


776 

657 

... 

... 
















PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


QI S 


Area and production oj oats. 


. 


tJ 

Are \ 


1 

1 


[ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

0 193 Q || 

0 1936 37 } 

! 

I 

Countries i 

1 

j 

1930 

1930 ' 

IQ37 

1935 

1935/ 
1930 ] 

i 

1934 

1930 , 

i93x 

to 

1934/ 

X935 

1935 

X935 1 

1936 
— IOO 

Aver. 

— IOO 


1 s 

000 acres 



j 

Germain . . 1 

x) 

6,866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6 

84.6 

Austria . . , 

722 

735 

762 

98.2 

94.7 

Belgium . . f 

534 

714 

716 

74.8 

74.6 

Bulgaria . , ■ 

258 

268 

314 

96.2 

82.2 

Denmark . . 1 

931 

d>) 

1,358 

911 

953 

102.2 

97.7 

Spain . . ' 

1,848 

1,935 

_ 

_ 

Estonia . . 

341 

342 

355 

99.6 

96.1 

* Irish Free j 
State . . 1 


614 

623 



Finland . . j 

1,087 

1,164 

1,126 

93.4 

96.6 

France . . . 

8,234 

8,101 

8,384 

101.6 

98.2 

Engl, and 
Wales . . 

1,420 

1.418 

1,581 

100.1 

89.8 

.Scotland . . 

829 

827 

847 

100.2 

97.8 

X. Ireland - 

265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 

Greece . . . 

387 

327 

339 

118.5 

114.2! 

Hungary 

521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.7 

Italy . . . 

1,075 

1,047 

1,133 

102.7 

94.9 

Latvia . . . 

838 

822 

777 

102.0 

107.8 

Lithuania . 

883 

841 

880 

105.0 

100.3 

Luxemburg 

66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94.5 

Norway . . 

210 

215 

236 

97.7 

89.3 

Netherlands 

318 

316 

350 

100.7 

90.9 

Poland. . . 

5,569 

5,521 

5,434 

100.9 

102.5 

* Portugal . . 


516 

425 



Romania . . 

i *986 

1,970 

2,178 

100.8 

91.2 

Sweden . 

1,654 

1,654 

1,611 

100.0 

102.7 

Switzerland 

26 

25 

40 

103.5 

64.9 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 

1,888 

1,898 

2,000 

99.5 

94.4 

Yugoslavia . 

890 

919 

920 

96.9 

96.8 

Total Europe 

39,156 

39,627 

41,924 


93.4 

*r. s s. r. , 


45,271 

42,248 

J 


Canada . . 

13,118 

14,096 

13.301 

93.1 

98.6 

United States 

33,213 

39,831 

37,656 

83.4 

88.4 

'Total X Aju, 

46,331 

1 53,927 

50,857 

85.9 

91.1 

♦China . . . 

2,627 

! 2,689 

11 ) 

2,401 

97.7 

109.4 

S\ T ria and 
Lebanon . 

1 

28] 30 

30 

93.2 

94.7 

♦Turkey . . 

1,100 

j 566 

395 

1 194.2 

278.3 

Algeria. . . 

473 

434 

1 516 108.9 

91.6 

French 

Morocco 

74 

70 

73 

| 104.9 

101.6 

♦Tunisia . . 


74 

77! ... 


7 ota? A r . A fr. 

547 

504 

589 i 108.3 

j 

92.9 

Argentina . 

2,039 

T ,367 

2,013, 149.2 

101.3 

♦Chile . . . 

282 

24^ 

197 115.6 

143.3 

Uruguay . . 

213 

205 

160 103.5 

132.5 

♦Un. 0 fS.AL 5 ) 

614 

... 

>3) 493 


124.6 

♦New 

Zealand 6) 

296 

363 

| 372 

81.4 

79.6 

Totals 

88,014 

05,050 

1 ♦ < 

\\ 02.3 

! 02.1 


f) Production 


1936 
1936 37 


1935 

1935'3'J 


I 

I 

Average' 
1930 1 

to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

19 34/31 


x,ooo centals 


126,079 
8,882 1 
12,196 
2,989 
18,519 

12,183 

2,509 


14,357 

93,929 

24,192 

14,381 

5,796 

2.347 

5,432 

10,545 

6,270 

7,310 

940 

3,880 

5,787 

57.982 

i 8,676 
27,293 
456 

26.860 
7,342 
517,132 \ 


92,405 

252.512 

344,917 

19,881 

241 
3) 5,266 

3,869 

434 

"4,303 

18,078 

1,449 

2,217 


886,120 


118,734 

8,616 

17,050 

2,041 

23,043 

12,598 

2,964 

13,792 

13,424 

98,228 

25,491 

15,254 

5,828 

2,209 

5,421 

11,358 

8,508 

8,807 

984 

4,010 

6,202 

57,275 

2,131 

13,089 

28,095 

445 

22,644 i 
6,126 
518,444 

402,746 

134,078 

382,369 

516,447 

19,2291 

244 

5.114; 

2,332) 

340 

397 

2,670 

11,464 
2,135 
1,223 

2,532 


136,318 

9.224 

16,114 

2.284 
21,924 

15,454 

3,209 

13.284 
14,893 

104,137 

27.655 
15.026 

5,955 

2,179 

6,120 

12,236 

7.613 

8.351 

981 

3,904 

6.346 

54,153 

2.034 

16.928 

24.928 
715 

30.655 
6,717 

554,019 

322,460 

120.468 
315,201 
435,669 1 
11 ) 

19,158 

264 

3,333 

3,525 

580 

534 

4,105 

20,671 

1,8581 

684] 

io)2,333] 


1936 

X93t>'37 


1935 

1935/36 


Average, 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/3 x 
to 

1934/35 


1,000 bushels 


1,321 

1,050,404 


1,317 

1,015,112 


1 ) 

393,994 

371,043 

425,991 

1 

106.2 

92.3 

27,757 

26,926 

28,824 

103.1 

96.3 

38,11! 

53,280 

50,355 

71,5 

75.7 

9,341 

6,379 

7.137 

146.4 

130.9 

57,871 

72,008 

68,51! 

80,4 

84.3 

38,070 

39,369 

48,295 

96.7 

78.8 

7,842 

9,262 

10,028 

84.7 

78.2 


43,099 

41,513 



44,864 

41,951 

46,540 

106.9 

*96.4 

293,525 

306,960 

325,425 

95.6 

90.2 

75,600 

79,660 

86,422 

94.9 

87.3 

44,940 

47,670 

46,956 

94.3 

95.7 

18,112 

18.212 

18,608 

99.5 

97.3 

7,334 

6,903 

6.810 

106.2 

107.7 

16,975 

16,941 

19,126 

100.2 

88.8 

32,952 

35,495 

38,237 

92.8 

86.2 

19,595 

26,587 

23,791 

73.7 

82.4 

22,845 

27,523 

26.097 

83.0 

87.5 

2,938 

3.075 

3,067 

95.5 

95.8 

12,126 

12,532 

12,201 

96.8 

99.4 

18,085 

19,380 

19,830 

93.3 

91.2 

181,192 

178,982 

169,226 

101.2 

107.1 

6,660 

6,356 


ffo ’3 

58,361 

40,904 

52,899 

142*7 

85,291 

87,796 

77,900 

97.1 

j 109.5 

1,427 

1,392 

2,235 

102.5 

1 63.8 

i 

83,938 

70,763 

95,795 

118.6 

I 87.6 

22,942 

19,144 

20,992 

119.8 

1 109,3 

1.616,028 

1,620,137 

1,731,298 

99.7 

933 


1,258,573 

1,007,681 



288,764' 

-418,995 

376,462 

68.9 

, 76.7 

789,100 

1,194,902 

985,003 

66.0 

80.1 

1,077,864 

1,613,897 

1,361,465 

11 ) 

66.8 

79.2 

1 

62,129 

60,090 

59,867 

103,4 

J 103.8 

752 

761 

825 

98.8 

, 91.2 

3 ) 16,456 

15,983 

10,414 

— 

— 

12,090 

7,288 

11,014 

165.9 

i 1 109.8, 


19136 

x 9 3 6'3 7 


1035 

1935 'j 

1936 j 
_ IOO 


Aver, 

— IOO 


1,357 

13,447 

56,493 

*4,529] 

6,929 


2,7O0,li:i 


1,062 

1,240 

8,343 

35,825 

6,672 

3,821 

7,912 


4,128 
0,282,791 


1,811 

1,667 

12,825 

64,598 

5,806 

2,139 

10 ) 7,291 


4,115 

0,170,150 


127.8 74.9 

161.2 104.8 

\ 

157.7 | 87.5 
1*18.5 21*1*8 
87.6 95.0 

i 

84.4; 87.0 


1 


(f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — •) Countries not included m the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has? 
been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available 
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-[) Art \ 

i Aver- 
i age 
I i j 
to 

193 5 


,-1/Vi' u,vf production 0 / hurley. 

t) I'^ftfTTCTlLJX 


!i 

__ I 


t MV 
1036 ' 3 ; 


i! 


X9S° I 935 

Countries j! ,“,5; I j 


- 3 A ; x f i 3 o 1 ; of, _ 

iQ37 | UdV , 103T j ‘‘V:> 


I 


! , : 103 v 

i i ^ 

* J 9^ i— 100 


1,000 acres 


Germ, i ay, . 
Austria . - 

Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 

Spain . . . 

Estonia . . 

-♦Irish Free 
State. . . 
Finland . . 
France. . . 

Enel, and 
Wales . . 

Scot haul . . 
N. Ireland . 
Greece . . . 

Hu near v . , 

Italy. . . . 
Eat via . . . 

Lithuania 
Luxemburg. 
Malta 9 ) 
Norway . . 

Netherlands 
Poland . . 
♦Portugal . . 
Romania . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 
Yugoslavia . 
Total Europe 

*r. S. S. R. . 

Canada . . 
United States! 
Total X. A m. 

♦China . . 
♦Chosen. . 
Japan . . 
Palestine. 
Syria and 
Ee bail on. 
♦Turkev. . 
Total Asia 

Algeria . 
♦Cvrenaiea 
Egypt , . 
♦Eritrea. . . 
French 
Morocco . 
♦Tripolitania 
Tunisia . . 
Total Africa 

Argentina . 
♦Chile. . . . 
Uruguay . . 

Un. of S. 
Afr. 3 ) . , 

♦New 

Zealand 6 ) 

Totals 


1,1)4.04! 
i ! 394 

74 

I 484j 

9091 

1 ! 

:! 4.52S 1 

;i 250: 


324 
1.811 

819! 
72 i 
3 ! 
548 
1,134! 
482 ! 
468 
529 
61 
5 

149 

107 

2,934 

3,980 

255 

10 

1,565 

1,051 

26,932 


3,966: 
403| 
96j 
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1930 
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1930/31 
| to 
*634 



Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1930 / 31 ; 

to , , 
*934 35 j 

0 1936 

0 1936/37 

C HJVTRIHS 

1930 

I 3 6 / 
1937 

1035 

1935 / 

r 936 

1934 

1930 / 

1931 

to 

1934/ 

1935 

1935 

I935 / 

1030 

-100 

Aver 

—100 

XQ3d 

^93 6/37 

1935 

1935 'V* 

1936 

1936^7 

1935 

1935 36 

1935 

*935 

1936 

— IOO 

Aver* 

~ IOO 


1 

000 acres 



i, 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels* 



1 

btrmanj . . 1 

I) 

6,866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6 

84.6 

1 ) 

126.079 

118,734 

136,318 

[ 

1 ) 

393,994 

371,043 

425,991 

106.2 

92.5 

4ustiia . . ! 

722 

735 

762 

98.2 

94.7 

j 8,882 8.616 

9,224 

27,757 

26,926 

28,824 

103.1 

96.3 

Belgium . 

534 

714 

716 

74.8 

74.6 

12,196 

17,050 

16,114 

38,11! 

53,280 

50,355 

71.5 

75.7 

Bulgaria . . 

258 

268 

314 

96.2 

82.2 

2,989 

2,041 

2,284 

9,341 

6,379 

7,137 

146.4 

130.9 

Denmark . 

931 

911 

953 

102.2 

97.7 

18,539 

23,043 

21,924 

57,871 

72,008 

68,511 

80.4 

84.3 

Spam . . . 

ib) 

1,358 

1,848 

1,935 

_ 

_ 

12,183 

12,598 

15,454 

38,070 

39,369 

48,295 

96.7 

78.8 

Estonia . 

34! 

342 

355 

99.6 

96.1 

2,509 

t 

2,964 

3,209 

7,842 

9,262 

10,028 

84.7 

78.2 

♦Irish Free 
State . 

i *08 7 

614 

623 



13,792 

13,284 

43,099 

43,513 



Finland . 

1,164 

1,126 

93.4 

96.6 

I 14,357 

13,424 

14,893 

44.S64 

41,951 

46.540 

106.9 

*96.4 

France . . . 

8,234 

8,101 

8,384 

101.6 

98.2 

i 93,929 

98,228 

104,137 

293,525 

306,960 

325,425 

95.6 

90.2 

Engl, and 
Wales . 

1,420 

1,418 

1,581 

100.1 

89.8 

1 

1 24,192 

25.491 

27,655 

75,600 

79,660 

86,422 

94.9 

87.3 

-Scotland . . 

829 

827 

847 

100.2 

97.8 

34,381 

15,254 

15,026 

44,940 

47,670 

46,956 

94.3 

95.7 

N. Ireland . 

265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 

5,796 

5,828 

5,955 

18,112 

18,212 

18,608 

99.5 

97.3 

Greece , . 

387 

327 

339 

118.5 

114.2 

2.347 

2,209 

2,179 

7,334 

6,903 

6.810 

106.2 

107.7 

Hungary 

521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.7 

5,432 

5,421 

6,120 

16,975 

16,941 

19,126 

100.2 

88.8 

Italy . . 

1,075 

1,047 

1.133 

102.7 

94.9 

10,545 

11,358 

12,236 

32,952 

35,495 

38,237 

92.8 

86.2 

Latvia . . 

838 

822 

777 

102.0 

107.8 

6,270 

8,508 

7,613 

19,595 

26,587 

23,791 

73.7 

82.4 

Lithuania . 

883 

841 

880 , 

105.0 

100.3 

7.310 

8,807 

8,351 

22,845 

27,523 

26.097 

83.0 

95.5 

87.5 

Luxemburg 

66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94.5 

940 

984 

981 

2,938 

3,075 

3.067 

95.8 

Norway . . 

210 

215 

236 

97.7 

89.3 

3,880 

4,010 

3,904 

12,126 

12,532 

12 , 20 ! 

96.8 

99.4 

Netherlands 

318 

316 

350 

100.7 

90.9 

5,787 

6,202 

6,346 

18,085 

19,380 

19,830 

93.3 

91.2 

Poland. . . 

5,569 

5,521 

5,434 

100.9 

102.5 

57,982 

57,275 

54,153 

181,192 

178,982 

369,226 

101.2 

107.1 
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425 



2,131 

2,034 

6,660 

6,356 



Romania . 

1,986 

1,970 

2,178 

100.8 

91.2 

18,676 

13,089 

16,928 

58,361 

40.904 

52,899 

142.7 

110.3 

S\v eden . . 

1,654 

1,654 

1,611 

100.0 

102.7 

27,293 

28,095 

24,928 

85,291 

87,796 

77,900 

, 97.1 

109.3 

Switzerland 

26; 

25 

40 

103.5 

64.9 

456 

445 

715 

1,427 

1,392 

2,235 

102.5 

63,8 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

L 8881 

1,898 

2,000 

99.5 

1 94.4 

26,860 

22,644 

30,655 

83 ,938 

70,763 

95,795 

118.6 

87.6 

Yugoslavia 

890! 

919 

920 

96.9 

96.8 

1 7,342 

6,126 

6,717 

22,942 

19,144 

20,992 

119.8 

109.3 

i f >tal Europe [ 


39,627 

41,924 

98 8 

93.4 

517,132 

518,444 

554,019 

1,616,028 

1,620,137 

1,731,298 

99.7 

93.3 

*U S S R. . 

39,156 j 

45,271 

42,248 




402,746 

322.460 


1,258,573 

1,007,681 



Canada . 

13.1I8 1 

14,096 

13,301 

93 J 

98.6 

92,405 

134,078 

120,468 

288,764' 

-418,995 

376.462 

68.9 

76.7 

United States 

33,213, 

39,831 

37,556 

83.4 

88.4 

252,512 

382,369 

3! 5,201 

789,100 

1,194.902 

985,003 

66 . 01 

80.1 

Total X Am 

46,331 j 

53,927 

50,857 

85.9 

91.1 

344,917 

516,447 

435,669 

1,077,864 

1,613,897 

1,361,465 

66.8 

79.2 

♦China , . ; 

1 

2,627, 

2,689 

|n) 

2,401 

97 7 

109.4 

19,881 

19,229 

11 ) 

19,158; 

62,129 

60,090 

11 ) 

59,867 

3 03,4 

103.8 

Syria and 
Lebanon . Jj 

28 

30 

! l 

30 

93.2 

94 7 

243 

244 

264 

752 

761 

825 

98.8 

91.2" 

♦Turkey . . ' 

1 , 100 1 

566 1 

395| 

194.2 

278.3 

3 ) 5,266 

5,114 

3,333 

3 ) 16,456 

: 15,983 

10,414 

— 

—* 

Algeria. . . 

473 

434 

5161 

108.9 

91.6 

1 3,869' 

2,332 

3,525 

12,090 

j 7,288 1 

i 11,014 

165 9 

109 b 

French 

Morocco 

74 

70 

731 

104.9 

101.6 

j 1 

1 434 

340 

580 

j 1,357 

1,062 

i 1,811 

127.8 

74.9 

♦Tunisia . 


74 

77 1 




397 

534 

1,240 

t .667 



Total X Aft 

"547 

504 

559; 

1083 

92.9 

"4,303 

2,670 

4,105 

' 13,447 

8J43\ 12,825 

7*6/2 

ms 

Argentina . 

2,039 

1,367 

2 , 013 } 

149.2 

101.3 

( 18,078 

11,464 

20,671 

56,493 

35,825 

64,598 

1 157.7 

87 5 

♦Chile . . . 

282 

244 

197; 

115.6 

143.3 

2,135 

1,858 


6,672 

5,806 


1 

Uruguay . . 

213 

205 

160 j 

103.5 

132.5 

* i *449 

1,223 

684 

*4,529 

3,821 

2,139 

j 1*18*5 

■ 2lV.8 

*Un of S Af 5 ) 

614 


3) 493 


124.6 

| 2,217 

2,532 

10 ) 2,333 

6,929 

7,912 

10 ) 7,291 

87.6 95.0 

♦New 

Zealand 6} 

296 

363 

372 

81.4 

79.6 


1,321 

1,317 


4,128 

4,115 

. •. 

1 

Totals i 

88 ,it 14 

I 

95,630, 

! 

95,51 it 

92.9 

92 A 

1 880,120 1,(150,494 

1 

1,015,412 

2,760,1 til 

1 

it,282,701 

3 ( n$U5<) 

| 84.4 1 H7.it 


(t) The years indicated are those ot the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — *) Countries not included in the totals. — &} In calculating the totals account has 
been taken of the probable area cultivated m some countries for which estimates of production are available 
but not those of area. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop- — i) Including Saar Territory, with a very small 
production —• 2) Including spelt. - — 3 ) Average of four years. — 4) Incomplete data. — 5) Cultivation by E^uto-" y 
oeans onlv. — 6) Area includes that for chalf, hay, feeding-off, etc.— 7 ) Year 1933 / 34 - — 8) 1933/34 and 
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Greece: Despite the rains, snow and cold of tiie last decade of January, sowings 
were completed by the end of the month in good conditions throughout the country. 
The increase of sown area, especially in Macedonia, where the lands recently drained 
are now beginning to be utilized, the wider nse of selected, cleaned and disinfected 
seed and the good development of the crop at the beginning of February all lead to 
expectations of a large wheat crop, provided, of course, that the favourable condi¬ 
tions are maintained. 

Hungary: In the five weeks from g January to 13 February the weather was 
changeable, with a preponderance of intense cold. Precipitation was frequent, most 
often as snow, and the total was above average almost throughout the country. At 
the beginning of the period the sncw-ccver was only 3-5 citi. deep but toward 28 Jan¬ 
uary attained here and there 25 cm. After 5 February the snow began to melt and 
toward the end of the period under consideration there was very little left. 

Sowings of winter cereals entered the w inter in good condition and well developed 
except for those sown late. In many places late sowings suffered at the beginning, 
of winter from insufficient snow-cover. The extent of the damage can be estimated 
only after the renewal of growth. 

Owing to the lack of snow a return of frost may cause serious losses. Insects 
and field-mice have caused little damage. 

Italy: The weather of the first half of January was dry except for a little rain 
and snow. Temperatures were low. Wheat was generally in good condition. In 
the second half of the 111011 th, however, rains were frequent but temperatures remain¬ 
ed low in North Italy, where snow fell. In the remainder of the peninsula relat¬ 
ively mild weather predominated. The wheat crops showed good growth at the end 
of the month. Minor cereals are making good progress. Field-mice depredations are 
reported' in some provinces. 

Latvia: In January temperatures were rather high, averaging 2 0 C. above zero. 
There was little rain or snow and a good protective layer had not yet formed. 

Lithuania: In the first half of January temperature was fairly high but there was 
a sudden fall toward the middle of the month and frost persisted until the beginning of 
February, During the night temperature fell to 20 ° C. and even lower. Given the 
absence of a protective snow-cover weather was rather unfavourable. 

Poland: From mid-December to mid-January the winter was characterized by 
relatively high temperatures and moderate precipitation and in consequence the soil 
did not freeze and there was no snow-cover. The fairly intense cold at the end of this 
period had an unfavourable effect on winter crops due to the lack of snow-cover 
and the excessive humidity of the fields. As the autumn was not favourable to 
the development of winter crops, which began [the winter only poorly developed 
and insufficiently rooted, it was feared that they would suffer serious frost damage. 

Condition of winter crops was as follows: 

1937 193 f * 193ft 

15 January 15 December 15 January 


LA heat .. 2.9 2.9 3*4 

.3-° 30 3-5 

Barley. .. 3.0 3.0 3.3 


Mass infestation by field mice is reported from Poznania, Pomorze and Tarnopol, 
where considerable damage has been inflicted in both fields and barns. 
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Romania: In the first half of January temperatures were relatively high but in 
the second half there were severe frosts throughout the country. Precipitation was 
abundant everywhere. At the end of January in the north there was almost every¬ 
where a sufficient snow-cover but in the Danubian plain and in the greater part of Tran 
svlvania there was not a uniform cover and in places sowings were insufficiently 
protected. It is not yet possible to estimate the damage caused by frost. It seems 
likely that winter barley has undergone losses in Dobrogea and on the plain of 
Muntenia, where sowings remained without a protective cover during the intense 
though brief frosts. 

Yugoslavia: In the first decade of January the w r eather w~as changeable and rather 
mild; snow fell only on the uplands, the plains remaining without a snow-cover. Winter 
cereals ran serious risk of night frosts, which were not, however, very severe. Prom the 
second decade of J anuary the weather became colder and snow” fell fairly heavily almost 
everywhere. Toward the end of the month winter cereals, protected by a snow-cover, 
were developing favourably. 

U. S. S . R.: In the European territory” the weather v”as rather mild in the first 
decade of J anuary” and the snow”, wilich toward the end of December covered practic¬ 
ally the whole area, had melted over a considerable part of the south and west. Tow r ard 
the end of the decade temperatures had fallen, there w”as some precipitation and on 10 
J anuary snow” again covered almost all the territory. 

At the beginning of the second decade of J anuary there was again a marked fall 
in temperature and, after a brief period of relatively” high temperatures, the weather 
remained cold until the end of the [month. On 25 J anuary” the depth of the snow r -cover 
in the different districts of Ukraina varied from 10 to 32 cm.; in the Ural region it at¬ 
tained 36 cm.; in Orenburg and Aktionbinsk it was 17-18 cm. and in the Novosibirsk 
and Irkutsk districts 30-43 cm. 

In the first decade of February the weather w^as relatively mild and there was at 
times abundant rain in many parts of Ukraina, Northern Caucasus and the southern 
and central Volga areas. 

In the following table are given the areas to be sown to cereals in spring 1937, 
according to the Plan. The 1937 data are compared with those planned for 1936 virile 
those of the 1931-35 average represent the areas actually” sown. 


% 1937 



1937 

1936 

Average 

i 93 i-i 93 ^ 

1936 

= 100 

Average 
— 100 



000 acres 




Wheat. 

. 64,450 

60,547 

59A74 

106.4 

108.0 

Bariev. 


20,150 

* 7 , 9*7 

99.6 

112,0 

Oats. 

.* 43A93 

43.5-25 

42 , 24 b 

99.2 

102.2 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 February”); Threshing is almost ended and confirms 
the good results forecast in December. 

United Stages: The Government's weekly” telegraphic crop reports give the fol¬ 
lowing information on crop conditions. 

In the middle of J anuary” most of the wheat area was covered with snow or frozen 
sleet to the extent of 3 to 10 inches. In parts of the west, however, the ice cover 
caused fears of smothering. In Washington fields v”ere exposed by” winds. In the third 
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week of the month much land in the Ohio \ alley was waterlogged anti damage uhn 
feared. The mid-west and parts of the southwest were ice-covered; elsev here beue- 
-beial snow fell, except in the extreme west, where soil drifting was possible. 

At the end of the month the winter wheat crop was mostly covered with ice and 
snow. In the upper Mississippi valley ice was causing some apprehension while many 
fields in the Ohio Valley were under water. Along the coast thereAvas a heavy snow- 
cover. 

At the end of the first week of February wheat showed fair to good condition 
in the eastern sections of the winter "belt, but many fields in the Ohio \ alley were 
inundated, in Upper Mississippi districts and on the eastern Great Plains the ice-cover 
increased. The southern Great Plains were still dry but on the Pacific Coast and in 
Montana there was an ample snow- cover. 

Asia. 

India: In the Punjab in the four weeks ending 8 February there was only light 
local rain and on that date it was reported that rain was badly needed. There* was 
no change in crop condition during the period. Similar conditions were experienced 
in the adjacent parts of the United Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces crops were in good condition on 6 February. During 
the preceding four weeks the weather had been clear until the last week, when the 
sky became cloudy and light rain fell in all districts, with hail in places. In mid- 
January cold weather and frost caused some slight damage in the Saugor district. 

Japan: Condition of winter wheat and winter barley is normal. Weather has 
in general been favourable. 

Palestine: Abnormally wet cold conditions were prevalent during January. Con¬ 
ditions at sowing and at germination were fairly good in December. Sowing has been 
retarded on account of the water-logged condition of the soil. At the end of December 
snow falls were recorded in the hills, how-lying heavy lands are flooded and crops slxow 
slight discoloration. However, notwithstanding the inclement conditions, crops are 
generally in good order. 

Syria and Lebanon: Intense cold, frosts of short duration, snow and continued but 
favourable heavy rain characterized the weather of December and the first half of Jan¬ 
uary. Sowings were everywhere made in normal, and in places even favourable condi¬ 
tions. Vegetation is good and has not suffered from the frosts. The rains hindered 
work in some places. 


Africa. 

Algeria: The beginning of January was rainy and at times violent precipitation 
caused flooding of certain wadis; for some days temperatures were very low and hoar¬ 
frost occurred. At the end of the month the weather remained relatively fine. 

Sowings were carried out by the natives in January. Though germination was 
somewhat delayed by the cold, especially in the interior, sprouting was generally 
satisfactory and tillering fair. Some rodent attacks were reported and weeds appeared. 

Kenya: The weather in December was mainly dry and warm but heavy rains 
fell in some areas, particularly on the coast. Harvesting of the cereal crops was well 
advanced and returns continued to be generally good except in localized areas where the 
outturn was less than expected. 
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French Morocco: Fine weather continued during the last decade of December 
and the first two decades of J axxuary and drought was beginning to cause anxiety, but 
heavy rains, accompanied by violent wind, fell between 26 and 30 January in the centre 
and north; in the south and east precipitation was small and reserves of subsoil moisture 
were not reconstituted though very necessary. 

Sowings of winter cereals were actively carried out up to the end of J anuary, 
thanks to the favourable weather and all available seed was placed in the ground. The 
area sown to soft wheat appears practically normal though it is expected that there 
will on the whole be a smaller area sown to hard wheat, owing to the scarcity of seed 
amongst the natives; on the other hand barley appears to have been sown on an area 
larger than normal and the total area under winter cereals appears scarcely to differ from 
normal. Conditions are good; sprouting has been regular and vigorous, rather in ad- 
vance of normal, and rains have brought to most crops a sufficient reserve of moisture; 
attacks of cecidomya are, however, reported, though so far mild and localized. On 
the whole the season began with good conditions, much better than last year. 


Current information on maize. 

U. S. S. JR.: According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to maize 
in 1937 has been fixed at 6 , 618,000 acres against the 6 , 354,000 planned for 1936 and 
the 9 , 181,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935 ; the percentages 
are 104.2 and 72 . 1 . During the five years under consideration the largest area sown 
was in 1931 ( 9 , 942,000 acres). 

Argentina: The first estimate of area sown in 1936-37 shows a decrea.se of 13.5 
per cent on the record of 1935-36 but an increase of about 7 per cent on the five- 
year average. According to a telegram of 6 February from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture at Buenos Aires, crop condition was generally good in the principal areas but 
there was slight damage through lack of rain in Santa Fe, in the north and west of 
Cordoba, in the south and east of Buenos Aires and in the National Territory of the 
Pampa. 

According to the information published by the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos 
Aires on 16 February, the crop condition of maize in the various centres of pro¬ 
duction of the country may be summarized as follows: 

Buenos Aires Province. — The crop in the main districts is assured, 
growth being satisfactory, except in some late-planted fields, which are in need of 
further rain; in the southwest the crop is poor owing to drought. 

Santa Fe Province. — A good maize crop is assured, although in 
the north it is poor, except the late-planted, which shows better conditions; in the 
centre the crop is fair and in the south, which is the main zone, it is excellent and 
some districts give promise of extraordinarily high yields. 

Cordoba Province. — Two-thirds of the maize crop is good but 
it is poor in the north owing to lack of rain. 

Fntre Rios Province. — Maize has deteriorated slightly owing to 
locusts and drought. 

National Territory of the Pampa. — Maize has deteriorated 
owing to drought but rains would improve the late-planted crop. 

French Indo-China: In Cambodia it is confirmed that the areas cultivated show 
an increase on those of last year and thus have attained a fresh maximum in certain 
d istricts (Kompongcham). Crops suffered greatly from drought on the light lands but 
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Area and production of maize . 


Countries J 

i 

i 

Area 

j Production 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

*935 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver, 
1930 
to 1934 

1930 / 

X93I 

to 

1934/ 

*935 

% 

193 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

= 100 

1936 

6/37 

Aver¬ 

age 

=100 

1936 

193 6 / 
*93 7 

*935 

1935/ 

1936 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

*934/35 

1938 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 

X935I 

1936 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/3* 

to 

*934/35 

1 

000 acres 

1 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

1 

Austria . . ; 

152 

156 

156 

97.5 

97.7 

2,978 

2,814 

2,960 

5,319 

5,024 

5,286 

Bulgaria . . ! 

1.486 

1,775 

1,739 

83.7 

85.4 

19,536 

22,244 

18,921 

34,887 

39,722 

33,787 

Spain . . . 


1,086 

1,080 




16,215 

15,628 


28,956 

27,906 

France. . . 

869 

853 

840 

101.8 

103.4 

12,343 

12,622 

11,235 

22,041 

22,540 

20,063 

Greece . . . i 

l ) 561 

l ) 557 

l > 605 

100.8 

1 92.7 

5,051 

4,221 

4,534 

9,019 

7,538 

8,096 

Hungary 1 

2.832 

2,843 

2,765 

99.6 

102.5 

57,335 

31,269 

40,848 

102,385 

55,838 

72,944 

Italy . . . 

3.690 

3,640 

3,616 

101.41 102.0 

67,124 

55,607 

60,581 

j 119,865 

99,298 

108,181 

Poland. . * ' 

219 

230 

233 

95.4 

94.2 


2,788 

1,875 


4,978 

3,349 

Portugal . . 

12*999 

1,071 

980 




5,922 

8,404 


10,576 

15,007 

Romania, . 

12,773 

11,757 

101.8 

110.6 

121,255 

118,591 

114,538 

216,527 

211,771 

204,533 

Switzerland. 


2 

2 




53 

65 


94 

1)6 

Czecho- 1 2) 1 

in 

193 

*) 218 

109.5 

96.9 

4,163 

2,581 

1 ) 3,539 

7,433 

4,609 

>l ) 6,319 

Slovakia! 3 ) 

192 

179 

4 ) 141 

107.4 

136.7 

2,760 

1,320 

4 ) 1,909 

4,928 

2,357 

4 ) 3,409 

Yugoslavia . 

6,450 

6,109 

6,178 

105.6 

104.4 

112,555 

66,765 

89,037 

200,992 

119,224 

158,995 

Total Eitrope 


31,467 

30,310 



... 

343.012 

374,074 


612,525 

667,991 

U.S.S.R. . 


7,998 

9,418 




61,509 

85,891 


109,838 

153,377 

Canada . . ! 

164 

168 

144 

97.8 

113.7 

3,406 

4,348 

3,157 

6,083 

7,765 

5,637 

United States; 

92,500 

95,441 

103,284 

96.9 

89.6 

853,608 

1,286,135 

1,282,974 

1,524,300 

2,296,669 

2,291,025 

Mexico. . . 

... 

7,121 

7,840 

... 

... 

... 

36,853 

40,284 


65,810 

71,936 

Total A T . Am. 


102,730 

111,268 




U27,336 

1,326,415 


2,370,244 

2,368,598 

Manchukuo. 
Palestine . , 

3,199 

3,120 

17 

2,519 

10 

102.5 

127.0 

46,772 

39,707 

195 

36,048 

20 

83,522 

70,906 

348 

64,371 

36 

Syria & Leb . 1 

‘*59 

46 

62 

127.2 

95.0 

*' 542 

474 

610 

968 

846 

1,090 

Turkey. . . j 

1,031 

1,012 

959 

101.9 

107.5 

*) 11,154 

10,177 

10,716 

B ) 19,917 

18,173 

19* 135 

Total Asia . 


4,195 

3,550 




50,553 

47,394 


90,273 

84,632 

Algeria . . | 

i 15 

1 15 

1 22 

95.8 

66.3 

132 

88 

141 

236 

158 

251 

Egypt . . . 
Eritrea . . 1 
Kenya 61. . 
French Mo¬ 

1,578 

1,635 

10 

129 

1,881 

26 

152 

96.6 

83.9 

35,170 

37,236 

79 

2,300 

38,542 
227 j 
2,107 

62,805 

66,494 

142 

4,108 

68,825 

406 

3,763 

rocco . . . 
Tunisia J) . 

1,043 

959 

44 

! 848 

I 47 

108.7 

122.9 

5,278 

3,072 

132 

3,496 

1301 

9,425 

5,486 

236 

6,242 

232 

Total IV. Afr. \ 

j 


; 2,792 

2,976 


... 

... 

42,907 

44,643' 


76,624 

79,719 

Argentina . j 

i) 

16,309 

ji) 

1 18,854 

15,250 
0 ) 8 \ 

86.5 

106.9 


219,793 

189,91 11 

... 

392,489 

339,127 

* Un. of S. Afr.j 


... 

J f 

5,927 

... 

... 

... 

29,597 

34,425 1 

... 

52,852 

61,474 

Totals. j 

... 

1(10,088 

163,354 

... 

... 


i, 9831,601 

1,982,427 


8,542,115 

3,540 097 

16) j 


168,036 

172,7*3 


... 


2,045,110 

2 , 008,328 

... 

8,051,993 

8,893*444 


% 1936 
1 93W37 


1935 
1935 / 

1936 
«100 


Aver¬ 
age 
=■= xoo 


105.9 100.6 
87.8 103.3 


97.8 

119.6 
183.4 

120.7 


109.9 

111.4 

140.4 

110.8 


102,2 


10519 


16t ,3! 
209.1 
168.6 


117.6 

144.6 

126.4 


78.3 107.9 

66.4 66.5 


117.8 129.8 
11*4*5 88! 9 


149.6 

94.5 

171.8 


94.0 

91.3 

151*0 


* p? ofc deluded ia the totaL — a) Not including XT. S.S. R. — b) Including TJ. S. S. R. — 1 ) Area sown 
■ 2 ) rop grown alone. — 3 ) Mixed crop. — 4) 1934 only. — 5 ) 37 vilayets only. — 6) Cultivation by Euro- 

8) Years 1933/34 and 1934 / 35 . 


peans. — 7 ) Maize and sorghum. 


do not seem to have suffered too much on the others; in the Pnomhpenh area and 
inrther down^the Mekong sowings were scarcely completed at the end of December, 
n Cochm-China the area under the dry-season crop is larger than last year though 
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not more than one-quarter of the ordinary rainy-season crop; sprouting was good, thanks 
to the December rains; harvesting of the mid-season crop was beginning at the end 
of December, while preparation of the land for the main-season crop was being com¬ 
pleted. 

In Tonkin three-month or winter maize showed normal development, though 
late in some districts (Bacninh), but in others (Thuyenquang) had a mediocre unit- 
yield; preparation of the land and sowings for five-month or spring maize were retarded 
by drought. In Ann am growth was satisfactory at the end of December in the 
extreme north (Thanhlioa), where earing was beginning, sprouting was regular in the 
north (Nghean, the middle valley of the Songla) and the south (Binhdinh), in the extreme 
south (Ninhtlxuan, and Kankhoa), where the first crop was being completed, the last 
sowings suffered from drought and dry winds. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

*93t> 1935 

acres acres 


Area harvested in December. 377 > 3 °° 324,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 December 5 , 522,600 5 , 159,100 

Area of standing crops at the end of December . 2 , 582,800 2 , 795,300 


Kenya: Reports of the crops in December were generally good but in the Kit ale 
district the crop w T as reported to be somewhat affected by weevil. 


Current information on rice, 

Taiwan: In the north work on the first crop is in full swing. In the centre and 
north sowings were carried ont in good conditions and growth is normal. 

India: In Burma the fourth provincial forecast in mid-January showed a slight 
increase with respect' to the third forecast in the area likely to mature. In Tower 
Burma the condition figure had improved appreciably in Prome and Toungoo and 
slightly in Bassein. As regards the other forecasting districts of Tower Burma no 
change was reported in Tharrawaddy but all the other districts reported decreased 
condition figures. 

In Myaungmya the decrease was fairly considerable and in Thaton very large. 
In Upper Burma Meiktila reported a very large improvement in the condition figure 
and Magwe, Kyaukse and Shwebo minor improvements. There was no change in the 
reported condition figxire for Minbu. The other districts had lowered their condition 
figures. The provincial condition figure -was 87 against 89 in the third provincial 
forecast and the corresponding forecast of last season. 

In Bengal the threshing of winter padi was completed by the middle of January. 
Dr}” weather prevailed. 

In Bihar harvesting was nearing completion in the first week of February. During 
the four weeks ending 8 February there had been only a scanty precipitation in Ranchi 
in the last week and no rain elsewhere. Harvesting also continued in the Cuttack 
and Puri districts of Orissa, where there was only light local rain. Assam had sea¬ 
sonable weather. 

In the Central Provinces threshing was still going on at the beginning of February. 
Up to the end of January the weather was clear. 

There were only light showers in Madras in the four weeks ended 6 February and 
crop condition was fair, except in Bellary. 
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French Indo-China: In Cochin-China, where harvesting ol early and mid-season 
rices was carried out in December, it is confirmed that the season s results will rtiltct 
the damage from the past drought, despite Hie subsequent rains in December and the 
I1M1 tides that allowed the plants in some districts (Soctrang, Taiian) to renew growth. 
In Cambodia the main crop varies from half to two-thirds of average in consequence 
of the drought and the attacks of insects; floating rices have given an average crop; 
transplanting of dry-season rice w r as going on at the end of Deeembci. 

As regards the 1937-38 season in Tonkin the preparation of the land, wars going- 
on at the end of December more or less easily thanks to the drought that prevailed 
especially in certain areas (Viixliyen and Phufho); transplanting of lowlving fields was 


Area and production of rice . 




Area 

— 


- .. 


Production of rough rice 



Countries 

1936/37 

J935/36 

Aver¬ 

age 

% 1 93 6/3 7 

x 936/37 

1935/36 

Average 

i93°/3x 

1936/37 

1935/36 

Average 

X930/3 1 

% X936/37 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

to 

*934/35 

to 

1934/35 

*935/ 

*936 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

— 100 

SSS IOO 

1,000 centals 

i,ooo bushels ol’ 

45 lb. 

W* IOO 

=• IOO 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

19 

18 

81.2 

85.0 

315 

380 

342 

699 

844 

761 

82.8 

91.9 

Italy .... 

358 

338 

8 

343 

106.0 

104.2 

15,253 

13,966 

14.69J 

33,894 

31,036 

32,662 

109.2 

103.8 

Yugoslavia . 

8 

5 

109.7 

157.8 

... 

97 

65 


215 

144 



United States 

935 

793 

887 

117.9 

V 

0 i 

21,075 

17,453 

18.707 

46,833 

38,784 

41,572 

120.8 

112.7 

Xndo-China.: 
Annam: first 
semester . . 

1,006 

963 

978 

104.5 

102.9 

9,293 

9,667 

7,316 

20,650 

21,482 

16,258 

96.1 

127.0 

second seme¬ 
ster .... 

1,441 

1,232 

1,441 

116.9 

99.7 

11,244 

11,786 

12,478 

24,985 

26,190 

27,728 

95.4 

90,1 

Cambodia 


1,678 

1,633 




13,073 

13,713 


29,052 

30,473 


. .. 

Cochin-China 


5,218 

5,094 




53,967 

45,879 


119,925 

101,951 

... 

.. . 

I,aos .... 


944 

1,119 



1 ) 5,512 

6,019 

7,487 

1 ) 12.248 

13,374 

16,637 


. . . 

Tonkin: fifth 
month . . 


1,236 

1,195 



13,390 

14,037 

13,550 

29,756 

31,192 

30,111 

95.4 

98.8 

tenth month. 

2,106 

2,056 

2,031 

1*02.5 

103.7 

20,944 

24,550 

25,194 

46,541 

54,554 

55,987 

’ 85.3 

83.1 

India 2 ) 3 ) . 

83,556 

83,434 

83,076 

100.1 

100.6 

1,108,635 

950,792 

1,059,160 

2,463,584 

2,112,828 

2,353,641 

116.6 

104.7 

Burma 2 ) 

12,691 

12,503 

12,770 

101.5 

99.4 

158,381 

168,101 

161,206 

351,951 

373,551 

358,22? 

> 94.2 

98.2 

Japan . . , 

7,859 

7,866 

7,887 

99.9 

99.7 

245,547 

235,097 

249,718 

612,313 

522,427 

554,917 

? 117.2 

110.3 

Manchukuo . 

712 

585 

476 

121.8 

149.6 

12,565 

9,303 

6,756 

27,922 

20,674 

15,014 

1 135.1 

186,0 

Siam .... 

4) 6,880 

7,341 

7,141 

1 

93.7 

96.3 

4) 96,563 

103,775 

104,132 

4)214,580 

230,607 

231,401 

93.0 

92.7 

Syria and Be- j 
banon . . . ! 

3 

1 3 

82.8 

301.9 

86 

88 

19 

192 

195 

4 : 

1 98.4 

450.3 

Taiwan . . . 

5) 745 

! 733 

692 

101.7 

1 07.7 

5) 19,579 

17,256 

15,775 

5) 43,509 

' 38,346 

35,055 

i 113.5 

124.1 

Turkey . . . 

88 

111 

71 

79.2 

124.0 

6) 2,452 

2,972 

1,505 

l 6) 5,448 

i 4,39? 

> 2,23: 

j — 

■— 

Egypt - * • 

489 

' 488 

352 

100.1 

138.9 

15,266 

15,573 

9,345 

' 33,924 

i 34,606 

)| 20,77< 

) 98.0 

| 163.3 


1 ) Not including Savannakhet province. — 2 ) Third estimate. — 3 ) Including Burma. —* 4 ) First estimate. 
— 5 } First crop. — 6 } Provisional partial estimate. 


still in progress almost everywhere; the small rains at the end of December and the 
relatively high temperatures favoured vegetation generally. In Annam the drought 
also hindered transplanting until the end of December in the non-irrigated lands of 
the extreme north (Thanhhoa); in the other districts transplantings appear on the other 
hand to have been carried out in rather satisfactory conditions, thanks to the more 
or less regular and abundant rains. 
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Java and Madura; The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the "Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested in December ;— 

Wet padi.. 

Dry padi ... 

Area harvested i January to 31 December ;— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi.. 

Area of standing crop at the end of December :— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi . ... 


1036 1935 

acres acres 


152,000 

293.500 

10,000 

5,000 

8 . 584,800 

8 , 415,000 

983,000 

956,000 

2 , 392,800 

2 , 089,100 

894,300 

860,700 


British Malaya : During December, weather was normal for the time of year, 
being generally cool and wet. Harvesting had begun in the Kota Star North District 
of Kedah and yields were reported to be below average. Elsewhere in Kedah the crop 
was commencing to ripen and prospects were good: it was anticipated that yields, 
throughout the State would be about the same as they were last season. Harvesting 
was begun in the northern areas of Province Wellesley, where lodging was rather 
extensive and where the later plantings had suffered somewhat from stem-borers. Yields, 
however, were reported to be fairly good. Flowering commenced in Krian, Perak 
North and Perak Central, where there were good prospects of satisfactory crops. In 
Selangor (except the Kuala Selangor district) and Negri Sembilan harvesting was 
well advanced and yields were reported to be satisfactory. In the Panchang Bedena 
area irregular transplanting continued. In Malacca and Central Johore harvesting was 
completed, fairly satisfactory yields were obtained. In Pahang good crops were 
harvested during the month. I 11 Kelantan flowering of dry padi commenced but 
prospects were indifferent owing to late planting in dirty seed-beds with consequent 
poor growth and excessive weeds. Flooding caused damage to some of the wet padi 
which was nearing the harvesting stage. 

Siam: According to the fourth report, at the end of December 7 , 229,000 acres 
were under rice cultivation, as against 7 , 826,000 acres at the same time last year, 
a diminution of about 600,000 acres. Due to the irregularity of the weather, 
especially in the later part of the rice season, the damaged area is reported to 
be as much as 1 , 639,000 acres, as against 936,000 acres at the same time last year, 
showing an increase of about 704,000 acres. The percentage of this damaged area 
to the area planted is calculated at 22.68 per cent, compared with 11.96 per cent, 
last year. About 2 , 265,000 acres were harvested at the beginning of January, 
with a production of about 30 , 519,000 centals of rough rice ( 67 , 818,000 bushels), 
while last year’s report at the same period gave 2 , 733 , 00 a acres of harvested area with 
an approximate production of 38 , 354,000 centals ( 85 , 228,000 bushels) of rough rice. 
Up to J anuary prices of rough rice have been increasing steadily in nearly all provinces. 


Current information on potatoes. 

U. S. S. R.: According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to pota¬ 
toes in 1937 has been fixed at 16 , 920,000 acres against the 17 , 139,000 planned for 1936 
and the 15 , 539,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 2935 ; the per¬ 
centages are 98.7 and 108 . 9 . 
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A. rgentinn : The 1936-37 potato crop will be below the normal owing to the damage 
resulting from unfavourable weather conditions and from, diseases caused by the latter. 
Lifting was in progress in the south in January with extremely low yields. 

Area and production of potatoes . 


I 

Area 





PRODUCT!* >N 



>36 

Cotixtrtbs 

1936 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

*93 4 

1936 

i‘)35 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

% i< 

1935 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1935 

-- 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1 , 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs. 


332 

330 

600 

100.5 

55.4 

35,928 

35,739 

63,700 

59,878 

59,564 

106,164 

100.5 

56.4 

Germany 1 ^ 

6,569 

6,472 

6,469 

101.5 

101.5 

985,335 

875,452 

945,291 

1,642,192 

1,459,057 

1 . 575.454 

112.6 

104.2 

Austria . . ' 

502 

500 

490 

100.3 

102.5 

55,103 

52,746 

57,939 

91,836 

87,908 

96,562 

104.5 

95.1 

Belgium . . ! 

396 

403 

413 

98.2 

95.9 

71,109 

66,270 

79,056 

118,512 

110,448 

131,757 

107.3 

89.9 

Bulgaria. . | 

35 

36 

34 

97.6 

104.4 

2,667 

2.663 

1,590 

4,445 

4,439 

2,650 

100.1 

167.8 

Denmark. . ! 

186 

186 

175 

100.1 

106.5 

28,219 

27,170 

25,827 

47,031 

45,282 

43,044 

103.9 

109.3 

♦Spain , . . 1 


1,060 

1.036 




106,632 

106,667 


177,716 

177,775 



Estonia . . i 

183 

182 

170 

100.6 

107.9 

22,721 

19,681 

19,143 

37.868 

32,800 

31,905 

115.4 

118.7 

‘‘'Irish Free 














State . . „ j 


336 

345 




57,731 

55,223 


96,218 

92,039 

,. 


Finland . . 

210 

204 

191 

102.9 

109.8 

29.158 

27,978 

23,417 

48,596 

46,629 

39,028 

104.2 

124.5 

France. . ’ 

3,461 

3,490 

3.496 

99.2 

99.0 

330,432 

315,700 

344,723 

550,709 

526,156 

574,527 

104.7 

95.9 

England and 1 














Wales. . . i 

457 

463 

476 

98.7 

95.8 

63,034 

64,490 

69,091 

105,056 

107,483 

115,151 

97.7 

91.2 

Scotland . . j 

133 

132 

139 

101.1 

96.0 

22,176 

19,846 

21,522 

36,960 

33,077 

35,870 

111.7 

103.0 

Northern i 














Ireland . . J 

132 

129 

138 

102.1 

95.7 

17,576 

19,862 

20,392 

29,293 

33,103 

33,987 

88.5 

86.2 

Greece . . . 

49 

47 

38 

104.9 

126,4 

2,521 

2,297 

1,865 

4,202 

3,829 

3,108 

109.7 

135,2 

Hungar 3 T . , 

726 

695 

711 

104.5 

102.2 

58,689 

30,703 

38,893 

97,813 

51,171 

64,820 

191.2 

150.9 

Italy . . . 

1.037 

1,004 

975 

103.3 

106.4 

58,001 

47,600 

52,189 

96,667 

79,332 

86,980 

121.9 

111 .I 

Eatvia . . . 

296 

306 

251 

96.8 

118.0 

35,527 

32,213 

27,887 

59,210 

53,688 

46,477 

110.3 

127.4 

Eithuania . 

442 

435 

423 

10J.5 

104.5 

45,751 

39,105 

44,057 

76,250 

65,174 

73,427 

117.0 

103.8 

Euxemburg . 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.1 

4,411 

3,196 

4,236 

7,352 

5,326 

7,060 

138.0 

104.1 

Malta . . . 

10 ! 

8 

7 

123.6 

137.5 

525 

392 

574 

875 

654 

956 

133.8 

91.5 

Norway . . 

127| 

123 

119 

104.0 

106.9 

20,852 

20,205 

19,192 

34,753 

33,674 

31,986 

103.2 

108.7 

Netherlands 

2771 

344 

395 

80.6 

70.3 

48,061 

58,624 

68,343 

80,100 

97,704 

113,903 

82.0 

70.3 

Poland . . . 

7,149 

6,998 

6,742 

102.2 

106.0 

705,041 

716,543 

677,552 

1,175.044 

1,194,214 

1,129,231 

98.4 

t 104.1 

* Portugal . . 

j 

80 

76 

! 103.3 

106.4 


11,305 

13,305 


18,842 

22,174 


♦Romania. . 

535! 

511 

482 

| 104.7, 

111.0 


41,778 

37,744 


69,629 

62,905 



Sweden . . 

330 : 

319 

331 

; 103.3 

99.5 

40,260 

38,374 

40,936 

67.098 

63,956 

68,226 

104.9 

98.3 

Switzerland. 

116 

113 

116 

! 102.6 

100.5 

12,787 

14,956 

16,190 

21,311 

24,927 

26,983 

85.5 

79.0 

Czechosl. | jfjl 

104: 

99 

90 

! 104.7 

116.0 

8,995 

5,975 

6,770 

14,991 

9,958 

11,284 

150.5 

132.9 


1,769, 

1,751 

1,688 

101.0 

104.7 

226,939 

163,284 

194*359 

378,224 

272,135 

324,758 

139.0 

116.5 

♦Yugoslavia . 

655 

656 

617 

99.9 

106.2 


29,794 

3E118 


49,656 

53^529 

Total Europe 

25,069 

j 24,810 

24,717 

101.1 

10L4 

2,931,818 

2,701,064 

2,865,234 

4,886,266 

4,501,688 

4,775,298 

108.5 

102.3 

*v. S, S. R. 

1 

j 18,226 

14,724 

1 

... 


\ 

1,070,731 



1,784,516 


. . 4 

Canada . . 

496; 

507 

556 

97.9 

89.2 

39.034 

j 38,670 

46,160 

65.057 

64,450 

76,934 

100,9 

84.6 

United States 

3,058j 

3.541 

3,426, 

i 

86.4 

89.3 

197,998 

I 231,828, 

221,944 

329,997 

386,380 

369,907 

85.4 

89.2 

Palestine. . 

2 

1 

1 ! 

157.2 

243.1 

110 

63 

41 

184 

105 

68 

1 75.4 

269.2 

Syria and Ee- 










banon . . . 

17 

18 

18 

93.5 

94.7 

. 891 

1,004 

903 

1,484 

1,673 

1,505 

88.8 

98.6 

♦Turkey. . . 

130 

115 

100 

112.6 

130.5 

... 

2,831 

2,711 


3,885 

4,518 

Algeria . 1 J.) 

18 

18 

24 

100.0 

74.2 

1,005 

1,067 

946 

1,675 

1,778 

1.576 

94.3 

106.3 

♦Eritrea. . . 

25 

23 

1 

23 

J 

108.9 

106.0 


1,319 

8 

1,046 

6 


2,199 

13 

1,743 

9 

; ••• 

... 

♦New Zealand 

23 

23 

25! 

101.5 

93.3 


2,710 

2,856 


4,517 

4,76C 

> ... 

».. 

Totals . . . 

j 28,660 

28,895 

28,742 

99.2 

99.7 

3,170,856 

2,973,696 

3,135,228 

5,284,663 

4,956,074 

: 5,225,28* 

i 106.6 

101.1 


Countries not included in the totals, — s) Early potatoes. t) Late potatoes. — 1 ) Figures calculated on 
the basis of approximate percentages for 1935 . 
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Palestine: Planting of potatoes continued, but owing to a short crop in the 
United Kingdom, growers are finding difficulty in obtaining seed. However, the greater 
portion of the crop had been planted by the end of December. 

Sugar production in 1936-37. 

Cane-sugar production is now generally in progress and in some countries it is 
already well advanced. A number of estimates and other data have been received. 


Production of cane-sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

X936-37 1) 

1935-36 

Average 

i93°-3i 

to 1934-35 

1936-37 1) 

1935-36 

I 

Average 

I930-3 1 

to 1934-35 

% 1930-37 

1935-36 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

~ 100 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 

America. 









Antigua.. . 

606 

476 

388 

30,300 

23,811 

19.398 

127 

156 

Argentina.. 

9.550 

8,607 

7,621 

477,498 

430,368 

381,022 

111 

125 

Barbados . 

3.042 

2,895 

2,133 

152,000 

144,737 

106,633 

105 

143 

Brazil. 

22.046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,000,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

I !3 

Cuba.. 

66,139 

57,761 

56,306 

3,000,000 

2,890,000 

2.815.256 

115 

117 

Ecuador . 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (La) . . 

6,702 

6,658 

4,010 

335,000 

333,000 

200.474 

101 

167 

British Guiana . . . 

4,145 

4,200 

3.061 

207,000 

210,000 

153,060 

99 

135 

Jamaica ...... 

2,100 

2,049 

1,403 

105,000 

102,000 

70,000 

102 

149 

Martinique. 

1,502 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico ....... 

6,878 

6,790 

4,989 

344,000 

340,000 

249,500 

101 

138 

Peru ........ 

9,370 

8.951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico. 

18.828 

18,527 

17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

10,141 

10,076 

8,719 

510,000 

503,795 

435,928 

101 

116 

Trinidad. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela. 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

165,202 

158,275 

138,772 

7,858,198 

7,916,254 

6,938.503 

104 

119 

ASIA. 









Taiwan.. . 

21,749 

19,877 

17,781 

1,087,400 

993,831 

889,061 

109 

122 

India 2). 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4,910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3). 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java ........ 

28,660 

12,699 

34,550 

1,400,000 

635.000 

1,727,486 

226 

83 

Philippine Is. 4) . . . 

26,456 

24,000 

23,579 

1,300,000 

1,199,988 

1,178,937 

no 

112 

Total Asia, .... 

230,049 

191,343 

176,130 

11,446,463 

9,567,012 

8,806,414 

120 

131 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3,197 

2,907 

3,220 

160,000 

145,370 

161,020 

no 

99 

Mauritius ...... j 

1 6,600 

6,184 

4,729 

330,000 

309,000 

236,000 

107 

140 

Reunion . . „ * . . ' 

1,587 

2,007 

1,273 

79,000 

100,366 

63,642 

79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

8,800 

8,346 

7,312 

440,000 

417,320 

365,600 

105 

120 

Total Africa .... 

20,184 

19,444 

16,534 

1,009,000 

972,056 

826,262 

104 

122 

Oceania. 



1 

I 






Australia ...... 

14,991 

14,573 

13,251 

750,000 

729,000 

662,549 

103 

113 

Hawaii ....... 

20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

i 1,042.000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. ...... . 

3,020 

2,932 

2,369 

151,000 

147,000 

118,447 

103 

127 

Total Oceania . . . 

38,845 

38,956 

35,744 

I 1,943,000 

1,949,000 

1,787,164 

100 

109 

Totals . . . 

454,280 

408,018 

367,130 

22,256,661 

20,404,322 

18,358,343 

in 

124 


x) Approximate data. — a) Production of gur. — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses* 
4) Production of sugar and panocha . 
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by the Institute from, the various producing countries and these aie sufficient 
to give an idea of the magnitude of production in the year 1936-37. The 
accompanying table contains figures for most of the cane-growing countries, in 
all they account for nine-tenths of the world production of cane-sugar. 

Production of beet-sugar (raw)* 


i 

j 

COUNTRIES 

Production 
(i Sept .-31 J» n 0 

Total production : 
the season 

DURING 

% 1936-37 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 I) 

1935-36 

Average 
I93°-3Z 
to 1934-35 

1935-36 

S= 100 

Average 

« 100 

Thousand centals || 



Germany . .. 


2 ) 

I 

38,585 

3,230 

2 ) 

35,817 

4,539 

39,251 

3,230 

36,943 

4,539 

36,757 

3,842 

106 

71 

107 

84 

Belgium . .. 

Bulgaria ....... 

Denmark.. 

Irish Free State .... 
Finland. 

■ * | 
; ; i 

2 ) 

5,264 

241 

19,143 

2 ) 

5,21! 

364 

20,042 

5,291 

241 

4,982 

2.155 

240 

20,503 

5,229 

364 

5,379 

1,985 

191 

20,283 

5,490 

667 

3,468 

740 

143 

23,224 

101 

66 

93 

109 

126 

101 

96 

36 

144 

291 

168 

88 

Great Britain ..... 

Hungary . .. 

Italy .. 


2 ) 

'*3,170 

2 ) 

‘ '2,577 

12,897 

3,170 

7,231 

i 11,795 

2,579 
7,069 

10,011 
3,166 
7,884 

109 

123 

102 

129 

100 

92 

Latvia ........ 



936 


1,110 

936 

1,117 

608 

84 

154 

Lithuania . 



596 


486 

596 

488 

270 

122 

221 

Netherlands . 


2) 

5,167 

2) 

4,997 

5,167 

5,001 

5,273 

103 

98 

Poland . 


2) 

9,639 

2 ) 

9,782 

10,141 

9,800 

10,912 

103 

93 

Romania . 


2) 

1,737 


1,984 

3,247 

2,455 

61 

81 






— 

6,596 

6,493 

5,036 

102 

131 

Switzerland . 






198 

185 

165 

107 

121 

Czechoslovakia .... 


2) 

15,9 44 

2 ) 

12,477 

15,950 

12,582 

16,547 

127 

! 96 

Yugoslavia . 


j 



2,249 

1,980 

1,791 

114 

126 

Total Europe a). 


j 

- 


— 

143,008 

137,249 

138,449 

104 

103 







44,093 | 

44,093 

27,580 

100 

160 

Total Europe b). 



- 


- 

187,101 \ 

181,342 

166,029 

103 

113 

Canada .. . 






1 1,676 

1,362 

1,316 

123 

127 

United States . 






29,542 

25,483 

28,056 

116 

105 

Total North America. 



- 


- 

31,218 

26,845 

29,372 

116 

106 

Iran . 

; 


„ 


_ 

529 

375 

3) 19$ 

141 

267 

Japan .. . 






1,014 

758 

629 

134 

161 

Turkey . 






1,609 

1,311 

861 

123 

187 

Total Asia . 



- 


- 

3,152 

2,444 

1,688 

129 

187 

General Totals . . 

(a) 

U> 


— 


- 

177,378 

221,471 

166,538 

210,631 

169,509 

197,089 

107 

105 

105 

112 


a) Not including TJ. S. S. R. — b } Including U, S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. — a) Production to the end 
of December. — 3) Season 1934-1935. 


Production is larger almost everywhere, only four countries recording a 
reduction on last year's outturn, namely, Brazil, Rdunion, Hawaii and, in a 
very slight degree, British Guiana. 

The percentage increase in the general total is rather greater than the most 
optimistic forecasts made at the beginning of the year but the decrease in stocks 
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(see Monthly Crop Report for November X936) that has been achieved in both 
cane-sugar and beet-sugar producing countries, the increase in consumption, 
the growth of economic nationalism and the improvement in world economic 
conditions have stimulated producers more than was expected. 

It is of interest to notice that the total beet- and cane-sugar production of 
this year is somewhat larger than the large outturn of eight years ago when 
Cuba and Java alone marketed more than 175 million centals (8,800,000 short 
tons). 

If these provisional estimates are confirmed-and the indications at the 
present moment are that they will be borne out—sugar production will reach a 
level never previously recorded. However, as the situation of the market, 
owing to the increased powers of absorption, is healthier than it has been 
in the recent years of overproduction, there does not appear to be a danger 
of another depression in the industry, notwithstanding the large volume of 
production. 

E. R. 


Current information from various countries on sugar. 

U. S. S . R : According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to sugar- 
beet in 1937 has been fixed at 2,943,000 acres against the 3,076,000 planned for 1936 
and the 3,238,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935; the 
percentages are 95.7 and 90.9. During the five years under consideration the largest 
area sown was in 1932 (3,800,000 acres). 

A ygentina: Drought hindered the sugar-beet crop, which was growing very unevenly. 

In the irrigated areas, however, the crop was in normal condition. 

The January rains brought about an improvement in the cane crops in Tucumaii. 
Salta and Jujuy but the production of cane is expected to be below normal also in 
these provinces. Prospects are poor in the Chaco and Corrientes. 

Barbados: December was a very dry month throughout the island and precipit¬ 
ations were badly needed but during the first half of J anuary fine general rains were 
reported. Grinding of the 1937 crop had already begun. 

Jamaica: Weather in December was seasonable and very favourable for the 
ripening of the canes. 

Trznidad: Grinding of the cane crop began in December. A very good crop was 
expected. 

Taiwan: Crop condition of new plantings is normal and that of cane now being 
cut is fairly satisfactory. 

India: At the beginning of February harvesting and grinding was in full swing 
in Bihar; there had not been any rain in the preceding weeks. In Madras there 
were only light showers. Crop condition on 6 February was fair save in Bellary. 

According to a cable of 10 February, the final estimate of the area under sugar¬ 
cane this year is 4,431,000 acres, an increase of 10.2 per cent on the area in 1935-36 
(4,020,000 acres); compared with the average for the period 1930-31/1934-35 (3,177,000 
acres) the increase is 39.5 per cent. 

•t 4i V* .? * v i 


**** Sf. 2 Insj. 
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French In do-China: In Tonkin tlie crop has not given Hindi satisfaction. In 
Annaiii prospects were not satisfactory in the far north; in other districts growth was 
generally good, 

'Mauritius; Favourable rains were reported in December and the standing crops 
were in excellent condition. 


Area and production of sugar-beet. 


! 

Countries 

l 

j 

Area 

PRODUCTION 

1936 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

to 

1934 

% i 936 j 

f 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

X934 

% 1936 

1935 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— roo! 

1935 

----100 

Aver¬ 

age 

== 100 

i. 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany . . 

961 

92!) 

887] 

104.3 

108.3 

266,668 

232,984 

232,837 

13,333 

11,649 

11,642 

114.5 

114,5 

Austria. . . 

90 

108 

107 

83.3 

84.1 

19,606 

25,353 

24,023 

980 

1,268 

1,201 

77.3 

81.6 

Belgium . . 

117 

127 

133 

92.3 

88.2 

32,880 

33,844 

36,475 

1,644 

1,692 

1,824 

97,2 

90.1 

Bulgaria . . 

12 

17 

31 

67.0 

37.6 

1,371 

3,401 

4.873 

69 

170 

244 

40,3 

28.1 

Denmark . . 

122 

124, 

97 

98.4 

125.9 

39,242 

41,339 

26,711 

1,962 

2,067 

1,336 

94,9 

146.4 

Finland . . 

8 

7 

6 

109.3 

140.1 

5,830 

1,517 

1,214 

91 

76 

61 

120,6 

150,7 

France x). . 

710 

748, 

780 

94.8 

91.0 

177,604 

183,379 

198,168 

8,880 

9,169 

9,908 

96.9 

89.6 

Fngl.andW., 

348 

337 

319 

103.4 

109.1 

72,979 

75,040 

63,836 

3,649 

3,752 

3,192 

97.3 

114.3 

Scotland . . 

7 

7 

3 

90.8 

269.8 

1,525 

1,478 

490 

76 

74 

25 

103.2 

311.1 

Hungary . . 

122 

116 

128 

104.6 

95.1 

24,122 

16.953 

22,676 

1,206 

848 

1,134 

142.3 

106-4 

Italy. . . . t 

302 

227 

238 

133.1 

127.2 

58.552 

51,252 

56,494 

2,928 

2,563 

2,825 

114.2 

103.6 

Uatvia » . . 

29 

38 

2 ) 29 

75.8 

97.3 

5,383 

6,471 

3 ) 5,749 

269 

324 

3) 287 

83.2 

93.6 

Lithuania. . 

17 

17 

8 

100.0 

210.2 

3,758 

2,998 

1,423 

188 

150 

71 

125.3 

264,1 

Netherlands. 

108 

102 

111 

106.5 

97.3 

35.274 

33,648 

37,188 

1,764 

1,682 

1,859 

104.8 

94.9 

^Poland. , , 

297 

293 

327 

101.3 

91.0 


55,128 

62,945 


2,756 

3,147 



* Romania . . 

72 

91 

81 

79.5! 

88.9 


13,812 

12,292 


691 

615 



Sweden. . . 

127 

125 

105 

101.4 

120,3 

39,674 

41,138 

32,391 

1,984 

2,057 

1,620 

96*4 

12*2*5 

Switzerland. 

4 

4 

4 

113.3 

119.4 

1,543 

1,323 

1,161 

77 

66 

r 58 

116.7 

132.9 

. Czechoslov. . 

381 

387 

424 

98.4 

89.7 

104,928 

80,521 

100,434 

5,246 

4,026 

5,022 

130.3 

104.5 

# Yugoslavia . 

75 

, 74 

100 

100.4 

75.1 

... 

10,675 

14,001 


534 

700 



*U. S. S. R. . 

4)3,021 

3,027 

3,144 

99.8 

96.1 

... 

357.371 

233,612 

... 

17,868 

11,680 



Canada » . , 

56 

53 

49 

106.5 

113.2 

11,900 

9,316 

9,283 

595 

466 

464 

127.7 

128.2 

United States 

785 

763 

801 

102.9 

98.0 

183,540 

158,160 

178,884 

9,177 

7,908 

8,944 

116.0 

102.6 

^Turkey . . 

61 

51 

38 

119.5 

158.0 

... 

6,614 

5,603 

... 

331 

280 


• •» 

totals . . . 

4,306 

4,228 

4,260 

101.9 

101,2 

1,082,379 

1,000,115 

1,034,310 

1 54,118 

50,007 

51,717 

108.2 

104,6 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — x) Including beets for distilleries, 2 ) Average X 032 to — 

S) Average 1933 and 1934 . — 4 ) Area sown on x 5 May; that estimated for the plan was 3 , 076,000 acres 


Current information on vines. 


Argentina: Grapes were ripening normally in all vine areas in January except 
Mendoza, where they were too forward for the season. New crop prospects 
are excellent. In Mendoza, Santiago del Fstero and in the northern areas harvesting 
was already in progress. 

French Morocco: Weather in January favoured cultivation. Growers have taken 
steps to ensure anticryptogamic treatment as soon as growth begins. 
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Area and production of vines for wine . 





Area 

BE VRINO 



Pro nr c r 1 ox of wine 


| 1936 



Average 

% 1936 



Average 

°o 1936 

CoUNlMES 

1 

1935 

I930’i931- 

1935 

aver¬ 

age 

1936 

1935 

1030-1934 

1935 

aver¬ 

age 


! 

1,000 acres 

— 100 

— 100 

r, 000 

Imperial g 

aliens 

— IOO 

— 100 

Germany. 

179 


177 


177 

101.1 

100.9 

f 73.032 

f 91,192 

f 60,266 

80.1 

121.2 

Austria .... 

76 


67 


69 

114.1 

109.9 

20,040 

30,335 

24,216 

66.1 

82.8 

Bulgaria. 

1 ) 230 

1 ) 

223 

1 ) 

211 

103.1 

108.9 

2 )f 37,000 

2 )f 68,000 

t 48.443 

55.0 

77.0 

*) Spam .... 



3,416 


3,329 




f 374,776 

t 439,829 


... 

France 













crop declared. . . 

3 ) 3,465 


3,719 


3,537 

93.2 

98.0 

868,881 

1,606,646 

1,196,392 

54.1 

72.6 

*) total crop . . . 

• « 


3,828 


3,809 




1,673,259 

1,251,434 

.., 


Greece. 

4 ) 387 

4) 

372 

4) 

342 

104.0 

113.2 | 

f 38,167 

f 108,804 

f 67,814 

35J 

56.3 

Hungary. 

t) 4 ) 537 

1)4) 

530 

1 ) 4 ) 

525 

101.2 

102.2 

98.989 

f 62,870 

i 75,246 

157.5 

131.6 

Italj 







; 






unmixed .... 

(2,315) 


(2,415) 

5) 

(2,405) 

(96.0 

(96.4) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mixed.| 

(7,283) 


(7,274) 

5) 

(7,296) 

( 100 . 1 ) 

(99.9) 

— 

* , 

— 

—- 

— 

total . 

6 ) 3,172 

6) 

3,266 

5)6) 

3,259 

97.1 

97.3 

740,225 

1,065,981 

800,640 

69.4 

92.5 

Luxemburg .... 

1 ) 4 ) 3 

1)4) 

3 

1)4) 

3 

89.1 

85.7 

1,188 

1,559! 

1,581 

76.2 

75.1 

Portugal. 



—t 

7 ) 

868 

— 

— 

57.986 

130,321! 

172,989 

44.5 

33.5 

Romania. 

— 


— 

S) 

570 

— 

— 

132,000 

230,052! 

181,115 

i 57.0 

I 73.0 

*) Switzerland . . 

32 


33 


32 

99.5 

102.6 


23,889! 

11,312 



*) Czechoslovakia . 

1 ) 4 ) 62 

1)4) 

58 

1 ) 4 ) 

48 

106.2 

130.1 


13,217 

8,931 



*) Yugoslavia . . 



512 


478 

... 

... , 


119,179 

86,302 



Total Europe . . 







... j 

2,045,041 

3,365,493 

2,605,270 

60.8 

78,5 

Algeria. 

965 


987 


838 

97.7 

115.1 

253,562 

415,975 

381,390 

61.0 

66.5 

*) French Morocco . 



42 


24 




11,439 

8,358 



Tunisia. 



110 


102 



*31,416 

37,396 

28,782 

*84.0 

1* 09.2 

Total Africa . . 



... 



... 


284,978 

453,371 

410,172 

62.9 

69.5 


*} Countries and figures not included in the totals. 

f Must, included in the totals as its equivalent in wine, with the following coefficients: 90% for Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary; 93% for Germany; 97.5% for Spain; 94% for Luxemburg. 

1) All vines, including vines for table grapes. — 2) Figure calculated from the production of grapes. — 
3} The apparent diminution of bearing area is due in part to the fact that a relatively small number of growers 
declared their crops (1,413,000 in 1936 against 1,658,000 in 1935 and 1,512,000 for the five-year average. — 
4) Including area not bearing. — 5 ) Average 1931-1934 — 6 ) Representative area, calculated by counting the 
area of mixed crop as representing 11.7 % of the same area under unmixed crop, according to the number of 
vines per acre in 1929. — 7) Figure for 1929, representing the area of all vines, including vines for table grapes 
and raisins. — 8) Approximate figure for 1932: area in bearing of all vines was 675,000 acres in 1932 and area of 
vines for table grapes was 100,000 acres In 1931. 


Current information on olives. 

Greece: The small production of olive-oil in consequence of the very small crops 
led the Government to take steps to ensure internal supplies of edible oil and to combat 
speculation. A ministerial ordinance promulgated toward the end of January fixed 
maximum prices for retail sales and conditioning of standardized olive-oil in bottles 
or drums. In addition the import without clearing formalities was authorized, the 
necessary exchange being earmarked. At the beginning of February the sale of seed 
oil at prices fixed by the Government had begun. Export duties on olive-oil were 
raised toward mid-February. 

Palestine : Olive picking has been completed and extraction of oil was in pro¬ 
gress. 

French Morocco: Picking was almost completed in January. The crop is on the 
whole below average. 
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Area and production of olives and, olive-oil production. 



Area 

British units 

American unils 

j ".j 1936-37 


I 


Aver. 





Aver. 



Aver. 



Countries 

1936 / ! 

1935 / 

1930 / 


1036 / 

1935/ 

1930 /1 

1936 / 

1 935/ 

193 , 0 / 

193 T 

x 035/ 




1932 





1 93 1 i 



Aver. 


j 2 937 | 

2936 

a 1934 / 

2935 / 

1936 

— 100 

! 

1937 

1936 

6.193 \i 

2 937 

193 (1 

a 1934 / 

lO.pi 


j | 


1935 

Aver. 

; 



2 935 | 



1 9 35 

100 

too 


j Thousand acres 

i 

= 100 

Thousand centals ! 

1 

.... . \ s) pounds 

niouaaiKl { ,‘ i m( , r . s , a . 



Spain .... 

1 

4,747 

4,684 

' 

! 

... ! 

is) ... 

It) 1 ) 4,715 

49,629 

1)5,223 

33,013 

1)3,250 

1 ) 61,956 

4,962,944 
x) 68,632 

3,301,344 
1 ) 42,706 

*90.3 

nil 

France.... 

j _ 

_ 

__ 

— 

— : 

s) ... 

1,026 

762 


102,559 

76,177 


. . 4 

j 




I 

(s) 288 

735 

681 

28,847 

73,540 

68,059 

39.2 

42.4 

Greece 2 } . . 

j — 

■— 

— 



10 1.444 

1,944 

2,484 

18,974 

25,548 

32,637 

74,3 

58,1 


1 ... 

2.080' 1.912 

* 

; 

s)i)20,500 

28,001 

26,488 

2,050,000 

2,800,098 

2,648,766 

73.0 

77.2 

Italy . . . ijj 

i 

3,045 

3,323 


i 

t) 4 ) 3,086 

4,651 

4,152 

40,558 

61,122 

54,557 

66.4 

74.3 

Portugal 5 ). • 

! 


l 

\s) 

9,288 

7,196 


928,798 

719,565 





6) 1,189 

*■ * 

... ; 

(0 605 

1,162 

962 

7,952 

15,272 

12,637 

52.1 

62.9 


1 

ij 





>0 307 

994 

236 

30,735 

99,411 

23,679 

30,9 

129,8 

Palestine . . 

il ~ 


- 


! 

t0 61 

199 

42 

808 

2,613 

548 

30.9 

147,3 

Syria and Le¬ 

; 2,7 

216 

191 

100.4. 

113.4 

us) 1,184 

1,683 

1,011 

118,419 

168,257 

101,063 

70.4 

117.2 

banon . . . 

i t) 205 

279 

242 

2,697 

3,661 

3,175 

73.7 

85.0 


l 





lo ... 

175 

224 1 


17,496 

22,422 



Algeria . . . 

7} 175 

7) 169 


... ■ l 

2,266 

2,654 


226,606 

265,352 

. •. 


1 

! 




324 

342 


4,257 

4,499 



Tunisia . . . 

•- 

— 

— i 

— 

|0 ... 

| 1,323 

977 


17,382 

12,834 


i 

Approximate 





j 








i 

WORLD PRO¬ 

ij 




i 



| 






DUCTION. . 

!j 



““ , 


t) 15,723 

20,415 

16,755 

206,614 

268,263 

220,172 

77.0 

i 93.8 

i 


s ) Olives. — t) Oil. — a) Crop grown alone. — b) Mixed crop. —- i) Production of 16 provinces in 
New Castile, Andalusia, Uevante and Catalonia, representing on the average 50-55 per cent, of the total 
Spanish production. — 3} Olive production refers to table olives. — 3) Figure calculated on the basis 
of approximate percentages of 1935-36. — 4) Approximate. — 5) Crushed olives..— 6) Average 1933-34 and 
2934 - 35 * — 7 ) Plantations of cultivated olives having at least 50 trees per hectare and including about 47 
per cent, of the total olives cultivated (9,400,000, including 7,525,000 bearing, on the average of the live years 
ending 1934-35 and 9,860,000, including 8,493,000 bearing, in 1935-36), — 8) Olives for preserving. — 9) Olives 
for oil. 


Current information on flax. 

U. S'. 5 . R.: According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to flax 
(1 dolgimets) has been fixed at 5,108,000 acres against the 5,241,000 planned for 1936 
and the 5,689,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935; the per¬ 
centages are 97.5 and 89.8, For kudriash (seed) the corresponding data are 895,000 acres, 
557,000 and 1,077,000 acres, 160.5 and 83,1. During the five years under consideration 
the largest areas sown were in 1932 for dolgimets (6,202,000 acres) and in 1931 for ku¬ 
driash (1,849,000 acres). 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 February): Threshing is almost completed and confirms 
the good yields forecast in December. 

India: In the Central Provinces the weather was clear until the end of J actuary, 
when cloudy skies set in and light rain fell in all districts, with hail in places. Cold wea¬ 
ther and frost caused slight damage in Subbulpore. 

In Bihar very little rain fell in the month ending 8 February; crop prospects were- 
fair. In Orissa the crop was reported at the beginning of February to be thriving; there 
had been no rain in the preceding three weeks, while only light rain fell subsequently. 
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Linseed. 











1 , 

000 bushels 



Germany . . 

109 

55 

18 

197.8 

614.3 

715 

366 

2 ) 105 

oi 

1,276 

56 pounds 

6541a) 187 

195.1 

682.5 

A ustria . . . 

’"72 

3 

4 



12 

12 

14 

21 

22 

24 

97.7 

87.3 

Belgium . . . 

47 

35 

*155.0 

206.0 

433 

241 

174 

773 

430 

311 

179.9 

248.9 

Bulgaria . . . 

6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

42 

26 

6 

75 

46 

10 

163,4 

721.5 

Estonia , . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 

247 

207 

161 

440 

369 

288 

119.2 

153.2 

‘•'France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.6 

222.9 


340 

204 

607 

364 

Hungary. . , 

16 

24 

6 ) 30 

66.6 

53.4 

124 

117 

6 ) 141 

221 

210 

6 ) 251 

105.5 

87.8 

Italy .... 

16 

10 

15 

156.5 

105.2 

84 

49 

78 

149 

88 

140 

170.1 

106.5 

Eatvia. . . 

166 

168 

105 

99.0 

158.0 

406 

454 

299 

725 

811 

533 

89.4 

136.0 

Lithuania 5 ) . 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

809 

833 

559 

1,444 

1,487 

999 

97.1 

144.8 

•Netherlands . 

330 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 


153 

98 


273 

176 



‘•‘Poland . . . 

36 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 


1,564 

1,105 


2,793 

1,974 



Romania . . 

71 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 

299 

252 

232 

534 

450 

415 

Fl 8.8 

128.7 

Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

121.9 

182.8 

161 

126 

71 

288 

225 

127 

127,8 

225.9 

Total Europe . 

777 

690 

482 

112.6 

159.7 

3332 

2*683 

1,840 

5,946 

4,792 

3,285 

124.1 

180.8 

*U. S. S. R. 9 ) . 

io)5,800 

5,758 

1 6,724 

100.7 

86.2 

... 


16,708 



29,836 



Canada . . . 

468 

214! 

1 432 

218.3 

108.2 

1,005 

1,078 

1,321 

1,795 

1,925 

i 2,359 

93,2 

i 76.1 

United States . 

U80 

2,096! 

2,107 

56.3 

56.0 

3,308 

8,131 

6,440 

5,908 

14,520 

11,501 

40.7 

51.4 

India . . . . 

3,402 

3,410 

3,118 

99.8 

; 109.1 

8,602 

9,408 

8,714 

15,360 

16,800 

15,560 

91.4 

98.7 

•Turkey . . . 

44 

24 1 

35 

183.5 

128.4 


134 

99 

... 

240 

177 

Egypt .... 

6 

S' 

3 

124.7 

CO 

c-i 

00 

43 

1 36 

25 

77 

64 

44 

119.2 

173.9 

•Eritrea. . . . 


2 

n) 4 

... 



13 

11 ) 20 


24 

in) 36 

French Moroc. 

"**41 

42 

52 

98.2 

78.4 

’ *1*76 

136 

246 

**315 

243 

440 

1*29.6 

*71.6 

Argentina . . 

6,536 

5,088 

6,678 

128.5 

97.9 

41,447 

31,416 

41,634 

74,013 1 

56,100 

74,347 

131.9 

99.6 

Uruguay. . . 

469 

311 

392 

150.9 

119.6 

2,745 

1,684 

1,979 

4,901 

3,007 

3,534 

163.0 

138.7 

Totals . . 

12,879 

11,856 

13,264 

1 

108.6 

97.1 

60,658 

54,572 

62,199 

108,315 

97,451 

111,070 

111.2 

97.5 


f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern, — *) Countries not included in the totals. — t) The corresponding figures of production 
m dry stalks (flax and straw, Rohstengel) in 1,000 pounds are as follows: 1936 - 338 , 397 , 1935 - 151 , 653 ; 
average — 46 , 773 . - 2 ) Year 1933 and 1934 . — 3 ) The corresponding figures of production in dry stalks are as 

follows m 1,000 pounds: 1936 - 6 , 349 , *935 - 5*798, average 8 , 539 . — 4 ) Estimate based on the production of 
straw wich was 3,359 ,000 centals. ( 14 . 3 %) — 5 ) Flax and hemp. — 6 } Year 1934 . — 7 ) “ Dolgtmetz ” variety. . 
— 8 ) Area harvested at 1 vSeptember, representing 97 % of the area fixed by the Plan ( 5 , 241,000 acres). — 9 ,) 
area (including that for Bax). — 10 ) Total area according to the Plan. — n) Average 1931 to 
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In Bengal the dry weather that had continued throughout January was broken 
hy light and scattered rains throughout the province in the week ending 10 February. 
Crop prospects were reported satisfactory. 


Current information on cotton. 

Greece: According to the Cotton Institute stocks of unginned cotton on 20 J anuary 
amounted to 151,000 centals, of which 108,000 were in growers’ hands and 43,000 in 
those of dealers (excluding Athens-Piraeus.). The heavy demand for cottonseed in 
the first decade of February caused a rise in prices and led the Cotton Institute to make 
urgent purchases of seed. 

U. 5 . S. R.: In 1936 unit-yields of ungimied cotton in the irrigated regions aver¬ 
aged 1258 lb. per acre and in Uzbekistan 1445 lb. Total production {of ungimied 
in the Union in 1936 was 3,550,000 bales, of which 2,260,000 or 64 per cent, were of 
1 3/32 to 1 3/16 inch staple. The favorable results of 1936 are attributed largely to 
the wider extension of the better varieties obtained in recent years by more rational and 
stricter adoption of the proper seed. The extension of these American varieties is given 
in the following table. 


Variety 

Area 

planned 

for 

1037 

* 93 ^ 

Area cultivated 

1935 

1934 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

8517 Kolklioznik .... 

. . 1.167,600 

603,900 

409,200 

132,900 

36 Me Pakhtakor . . „ 

. . 872,500 

86*2,200 

630,100 

I 74 > 7 00 

246 . . * . 

. . 173,500 

139,100 

68,400 

13,800 

. . * - • • 

, „ 149,000 

184,300 

46,700 

8,600 

Total . 

. „ 2,362,610 

1,809,600 

1, r 54,500 

330,100 


Adding to these varieties N. 2017, N. 2034 and others, the area under American 
long-staple in 1937 * s 2,824,000 acres. The new varieties surpass the old by 10-20 
per cent, in unit-yield and by 3-10 mm. in staple. 

According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to cotton in 1937 bas 
been fixed at 5,163,000 acres against the 4,979,000 planned for 1936 and the 5,067,000 
actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935; the percentages are 103.7 
and 101.9. Of the total area under cotton in 1937 that irrigated has been fixed at 
3,886,000 acres against 3,903,000 fixed in 1936. In 1937 Egyptian is to be grown 
on 309,000 acres. 

According to the Plan total production in 1937 in the.Union is forecast at about 
one-quarter larger than the figure planned for 1936, which was even then greatly ex¬ 
ceeded, 

Argentina: In January crop condition on two-thirds of the area on the Chaco varied 
from average to bad. The fields resown after locust damage were late. On the remain- 
big third of the Chaco area condition was good but this area normally gives rather low 
unit-yields. In Corrientes condition was also bad. On the Chaco and in Comentes the 
greater part of the crop was attacked by bollworm. In Santiago del Estero the crop 
had a good appearance in the irrigated areas while condition in the other aireas was bad 
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owing to disease. In Salta there were serious losses through lack of moisture. In Jujuy, 
on the other hand, the crop was in excellent condition, 

Brasil: The excessive rains of J anuary caused some loss to plantations in Sao Paulo, 

United States: 


S u m m ary 

of Government 

cotton r 

e p 0 r t s 




by cotton season. 





Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1936/37 

Final estimates 

Percent, 

1936/37 

*935/36 Aver. 

— xoo =100 


1935/36 

Average 
1930/31 
to 1934/35 

Report referred to 1 July 






Area in cultivation (acres). . 


27,888,000 

37,408,000 

109.8 

81.9 

Report referred to 1 August: 






Area left for harvest (acres) 


2) 27,335,000 

3) 34,658,000 

109.5 

86.3 

Crop condition (per cent- of normal) .... 72.3 

73-6 

4) 68.0 

— 

— 

Production 5).. . . 


10,638,000 

* 3 , 343,000 

1x7.3 

93-5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. . 

. 199.7 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

X07.2 

X12.1 

Cotton ginned to x August 6) . . 

. 41,130 

94,346 

85,520 

43.6 

48,1 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6). . , 


316,930 

345,824 

65.7 

60.2 

Report referred to 1 September: 






Area left for harvest (acres) 


2 ) 27 , 335,000 

3) 34,658,000 

108.7 

85.8 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 59.1 

64.5 

4 ) 58.7 

— 

— 

Production 5)., 


10,638,000 

* 3 , 343 ,ooo 

104.5 

83.4 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 


186.3 

4) 178.2 

96.2 

100.6 

Cotton ginned to x September 6). 

. 1 , 373,868 

1,135*090 

1,221,961 

X 2 X.O 

X12.4 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 6) 


2 , 315,831 

2, 94*,273 

x6o.x 

126.0 

Report referred to x October: 






Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 61.S 

64.0 

4 ) 58 .x 

— 

— 

Production 5). 


10,638,000 

* 3 , 343,000 

109.1 

87.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 


186.3 

4} 178.2 

100.3 

104.9 

Cotton ginned to 1 October 6) . . 


4,232,068 

5,484,000 

142.5 

XIO.O 

Cotton ginned to x8 October 6) . . 


6 , 590,402 

8,282,604 

130.0 

103.4 

Report referred to x November: 






Production 5). 


10.638,000 

13 , 343,000 

116.6 

92.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. 199.7 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

107.2 

XI 2 .X 

Cotton ginned to x November 6) . 


7 , 7 * 3,612 

ro f ror,5S8 

127-6 

97-8 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6 ). 


8 , 436,538 

* 1 , 3 * 7 , 39 * 

127.6 

95 *i 

Report referred to x December: 






Area in cultivation, on 1 July (acres) .... 30,932,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

iro.9 

82.7 

Area left for harvest (acres) 

.8) 30,054,000 

2) 27,335,ooo 

3 ) 34 , 657 , 6 oo 

109.9 

86.7 

Production 5). 


10,638,400 

* 3 , 342,500 

1x6.6 

93.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 


186.3 

4) *78.2 

106.x 

1x0.9 

Cotton ginned to 1 December 6). . 


9 , 356 , 92 X 

12,123,360 

122.8 

94.8 

Cotton ginned to 13 December 6) . 


9 , 754,578 

12,444,920 

X 20.0 

94-0 

Cotton ginned to 16 January f>) 


10,248,191 

12,787,833 

116,7 

93*5 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less the ten-year, 1926-35, average abandonment, about 2.3 per cent. — 
2) Area actually harvested; percent, of abandonment about 2.0. — 3) Area actually harvested; the percent, 
of abandonment, about 1.9, does not take into account about 10,495,000 acres ploughed-up in 1933 after 1 Jnly, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925-34,"average. — 5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — 6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters. — 7) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. — 8) Abandonment: 2.8 %. 
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Area and production of cotton. 


[ 

Countries 

! 

Area 


Production or c 

IN'NF.D 

COTTON 


36/37 

1936/37 

1935 /3<5 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1936/ 

1937 

1935/ 

*93^ 

Ayerage 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1936/ 

3037 

19351 

1936 

Average 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 19 

1935/ 

1936 

*» IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

IOO 

X935/ 

2936 

«** IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

« IOO 

1, 

000 acres 

i, 

000 centals 

i # ooo bales 0 

478 lb. 

Bulgaria ..... 

72 

89 

29 

80.8 

247.5 

137 

186 

41 

29 

39 

9 

74.0 

336.1 

Greece z ) ... . 

138 

no 

62 

124.7 

222.8 

279 

234 

115 

58 

49 

24 1 

119.4 

243.6 

Italy. 

25 

9 

6 

282.7 

445.4 

42 

17 

12 

9 

4 

3 

246,9 

354:4 

* Romania .... 

4 

2 

2 

159.0 

222.0 

... 

3 

1 

,.. 

1 

2) 



* Yugoslavia 1) . . ; 

5 

4 

3 

136.1 

175.4 

... 

5 

2 


1 

1 


... 

U. S. S. R. . . - J 

5,023 

4,827 

4,883 

104.0 

102.9 

16,970 

11,680 

8,370 

3,550 

2,440 

1,750 

145.3 

202.6 

United States 3 ) . j 

30,054 

27,335 

34,658 

109.9 

86.7 

59,305 

50,852 

63,777 

12,407 

10,638 

13,343 

116.6 

93.0 


755 

599 

349 

126.0 

216.4 

1,717 

1,198 

930 

359 

251 

195 

143.4 

184.6 

China. j 

4)8,534 

5,318 

5,823 

160.5 

146.6 

4)18,708 

10,857 

11,806 

4 )3,914 

2,271 

2,470 

172,31 

158.5 

India 4 ) . 

jl 25,050 

24,936 

23,625 

100.5 

106.0 

23,836 

23,084 

19,084 

4,987 

4,829 

3,992 

103.3 1 

124.9 

Syria & Lebanon . 

! 99 

81 

42 

122.2 

234.3 

152 

120 

49 

32 

25 

10 

126.6 

312.3 

Turkey ...... 

i 625 

jj 

520 

469 

120.1 

133.2 

1,323 

1.151 

464 

277 

241 

97 

114.9 

284.6 

Egypt. 

|! 1,781 

1,733 

1,743 

102.8 

102.2 

5)9,356 

8,454 

7,076 

s )1.957 

1,769 

1,480 

110.7 

132.2 

Nyasaland .... 


84 

35 

* * • 

... 

48 

78 

27 

10 

16 

6 

62.4 

182.3 

Uganda .... 

! 1*488 

1,366 

990 

109.0 

150.2 

1,320 

1,300 

984 

276 

272 

206 

I01.5 : 

134.2 

* Anglo -F,g. Sudan . 

| 475 

392 

350 

121.0 

135.6 


961 

756 


201 j 

158 



Totals . 

73,728 

; 67,007 

72,714 

110.0 

101.4 

133,193 

109,211 

112,735 

27,865 

22,844 

23,585 

122.0 

i 

118.1 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — x) Area sown. — 2 ) "Under 500 bales. —- 3 ) See Summary 
of Government Cotton Reports. — 4 ) Final estimate. — 5 ) Second estimate. 


India: In the Central Provinces picking was completed by the end of January; 
the weather had been clear during the preceding three weeks. 

In Madras only light showers fell in the four weeks ending 6 February. Crop 
condition was fair save in Bellary. 

French Indo-China: At the end of December growth was satisfactory in Central 
Ann am (Quangnam) and picking was in progress in the extreme south (Binhtlman). 

French Equatorial Africa: In December total crop forecasts remained favourable. 
Prices fixed for purchases from the natives were raised from 0.60 to 0.75 francs per 
kilogram of unginned cotton. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of January, in bales of 478 lb. net weight. 


Varieties 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

4932 

X93X 

Sakeliaridis ....... 

92,630 

151,950 

145,590 

186,800 

189,300 

191,760 

270,330 

Other varieties above: 







I */." . 

424,590 

302,840 

186,500 

166,940 

87,460 1 



] J, . 

25,450 

37,420 

33,26o 

63,010 

59,78o 

j» 810,850 

836,170 


1,069,800 

953D40 

835,850 

912,960 

458,060 | 

Total . . . 

1,6x2,470 

*,445,450 

1,301,200 

*,329,7*o 

794,600 

J, 002,6X0 

X,zo6 t ’$oo 

Smfto ... . 

34,540 

31,400 

24,670 

26,960 

x 8,490 

26,230 

26,560' 

Total production (including 






S carta) . 1 

*>1,957,400 

1,768,60b 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,3x7,300 

1,7x4,900 


*) Second estimate. 
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Nigeria: It was reported in December that in the main cotton areas crop prospects 
were satisfactory and the quantity available for export was expected to be rather more 
than that of last season, when nearly 240,000 centals (50,000 bales of 478 lb.) were 
exported. 

Uganda: In most areas the dry period which occurred at the beginning of De¬ 
cember was followed by rainfall above average. In some areas damage was caused 
to ripe bolls and harvesting was held up. In the Eastern and Northern Provinces late- 
sown cotton benefited, particularly in Tango district. In Buganda Province the rains 
benefited the crop considerabl}-. Grade was adverse!}- affected in some areas but 
generally was satisfactory. The quality was reported to be good. Crop prospects 
remained unchanged. 


Current information on hemp. 


U. S. 5 . R.: According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to hemp 
has been fixed at 1,511,000 acres against the 1,538,000 planned for 1936 and the 
1,900,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935; the percentages 
are 98.2 and 79.5. 

Argentina: The hemp crop in January was in good condition generally in the main 
producing areas. 

Area and produdio?i of hemp . 


COUNTRIES 

1 Area 

j Production 

! 

J 1936 

| 

t 

1955 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

( 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

._ i 

% *936 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

! 

1935 i 

| 

= IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1,000 acres 

1 

1 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre . 


Germany 1). . . . 

14 

9 

1 

154.8 

1,787.3! 

9,929 

8,238 

_ 

120.5 

— 

Austria 2) ... . 

1 

l 

1 

98.3 

100.9 

278 

273 

303 

101.9 

91.6 

Bulgaria ..... 

15 

16 

11 

92.0 

133.7 

7,094 

7,495 

4,173 

94.6 

170.0 

France . 

9 

8 

8 

115.0 

124.1 

10,205 

8,262 

7,342 

123.5 

139.0 

Italy. 

180 

166 

157 

108.5 

115.3 

175,131 

142,077 

140,905 

123.3 

124.3 

Poland. 

83 

84 

79 

99.5 

105.8 


26,681 

29,215 

. _ , 


Romania ..... 

124 

115 

110 

108.7 

112.7 


50,090 

53,240 

... 


Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

18 

100.5 

99.8 

12,711 

12,689 

11,259 

100.2 

112.9 

Yugoslavia .... 

131 

109 

80 

120.7 

164.9 

... 

82,763 

62,507 

... 

... 

TJ.S.S. R. 

... 

1.495 

1,961 

*.. 

... 


... 

426,287 



Syria & Lebanon . 

5 

12 

5 

42.1 

105.5 

... 

7,476 

2,630 

... 

... 


Hempseed. 


Germany. 

14 

9 

1 

154.8 

1,787.3 

7,604 

4,308 

— 

176.5 

— 

Austria ..... 

3) 

3) 

3) 

98.0 

86.2 

1 

1 

t 

94.7 

80.7 

Bulgaria ..... 

15 

10 

11 

92.0 

133.7] 

5,587 

5,325 

3,155 

104.9 

177.1 

France . 

9 

8 

8 

115.0 

124.1 


3,476 

2,044 



Xtalv... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

7,022 

5,084 

5,793 

1*38.1 

121,2 

Poland. 

83 ! 

84 

79 

99.5 

105.8, 


45,070 

39,663 



Romania .... 

124 

115 

110 

108.7 

I12.7t 


43,030 

40,219 



Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

18 

100.5 

99.8j 

8,379 

8,509 

7,484 

i00.2 

112.9 


1 ) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Robstengel) are as follows: 
X936 — 49,644,000 lb,; 1935 — 41,191,000 lb. —- 2 ) Corresponding data of production expressed, in terms of air- 
dried stalks are as follows: 1936 — 1,389,00a lb. 1935 — 1,367,000 lb.; average 193a to 1934 —- 1,316,000 lb* —* 
3) Area less than 500 acres. 




***** 5 ^ 2 Ingl. 
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The World Hops Situation in 1936, 

The information now available to the Institute enables a general survey of 
1936 hop production to be given. 

In the United States, the largest producer, the year was characterized by 
an appreciable decline in production with respect to the preceding thirteen 
years; the 1936 crop is only 4 8.8 per cent, of that of 1935 and 73,8 per cent, 
of the average for the preceding five years. 


Area cultivated to hops. 

(in acres) 


COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1934 

i 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1932 
to 193 “ 

1931 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

Principal producing coun¬ 
tries: 









United States .... 

31,500 

38,900 

36,800 

30,300 

22,000 

31,900 

21,400 

23,221 

England and Wales . 

18.300 

18,251 

18 037 

16,895 

16,532 

17,603 

19,529 

22,064 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

28,081 

27,797 

27,056 

25,371 

23,631 

26,387 

30,194 

36,147 

Germany. 

25,062 

25,245 

23.851 

23,638 

19,801 

23,519 

25,326 

34,262 

Total . . . 

102,943 

110,193 

1 105,745 

96,204 

1 81,964 

99,409 

96,449 

115,694 


80.6 % 

82.2 % 

82.5 % 

84.4 % 

83.4 % 

82.6 % 

85,4 % 

75.9 % 

Other producing countries: 




j 





France ....... 

5,004 

4,826 

4,762 

4,221 

4,361 

4,635 

5,894 

9,464 

Belgium. 

2,412 

2,298 

2,170 

1.475 

*1,416 

1,955 

2,051 

3,030 

Yugoslavia. 

6,778 

6,501 

5,896 

4,186 

3,613 

5,395 

5,622 

13,860 

Poland. 

8,402 

7,685 

7,038 

5,424 

4,875 

6,685 

— 

1 ) 6,850 

Canada . 

1,123 

1,156 

983 

689 


924 

1,026 

Austria, Hungary and 









Romania ..... 


494 

440 

455 

430 

,,, 

902 

1,245 

Australia. 


988 

979 

1,040 

951 

... 

1,035 

1,337 

Total . . . 

*) 27,000 

23,913 

22,441 

17,784 

16,335 

*) 21,495 

16,428 

36,812 


19.4% 

17.8% 

17.5% 

15.6% 

16.6 % 

17.4% 

14.6 % 

24.1 % 

World total . . . 

*) 130,000 

134,108 

128,187 

113,988 

98,299 

*) 120,900 

112,877 

152,506 


100 % 

100 % 

100% 

100% 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

i 

100 % 


*) Estimate. — i) Average of three years. 


As regards European production the weather in England and Wales was 
very favourable during the growing season; there were, however, some cases of 
rust and the average unit-yield was somewhat smaller than in recent years 
though equal to the average of the ten years 1926-35. 

In Czechoslovakia the vines were rather severely attacked in June by fleas 
and in July and the first half of August excessive moisture assisted the spread 
of mildew in some areas. Nevertheless the crop had a very good development 
and weather was generally favourable to growth. There was in 1936 an extension 
of the area under hops in Czechoslovakia; production amounted to 27,000,000 
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Production of hops. 

(in thousand pounds) 


COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1934 

*933 

1932 

Average 
1932 
to 1936 

1931 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

Principal producing coun¬ 
tries : 









United States .... 
England and Wales , 
Czechoslovakia , . . 
Germany. 

23,310.0 
28,224.0 
27,006.7 
*) 17,640.0 

47,746.0 

27,809.6 

15.432.4 

18.941.5 

43,951.9 

29,007.9 

15.595.1 

14.427.1 

39,964.9 

24,191.8 

13,818.0 

14,977.4 

24,058.0 

21,056.0 

16,583.0 

10,928.6 

35,804.1 

26,057.8 

17,687.0 

15,382.3 

26.409.9 

18.927.9 
27,177.4 
17,152.0 

29,330.8 

28,627.1 

26,083.1 

21,173.3 

T otal . , . 

96,180.7 

109,929.2 

102,982.0 

92,952.1 

72,625.6 

94,931.2 

89,667.2 

105,214.4 


85.0 % 

84.8 % 

84.5 % 

86 . 7 % 

86.7% 

85.3 % 

9 0.6 % 

793 % 

Other producing countries: 









France . 

Belgium. 

Yugoslavia. 

Poland. 

Canada ....... 

Austria, Hungary and 

Romania. 

Australia 

3,645.6 

3.172.5 

4.326.6 
4,277.0 

5,098 2 

2.535.1 

4.170.1 
3,731.8 
1,765.6 

323,4 

2,094.4 

6,029.7 

2.824.4 

3.159.5 1 
3,172.0 
1,405.7 

293.0 

2,064.9 

3,178.4 

1.580.1 

3.228.2 

2.541.3 

1.477.3 

299.4 

1.953.3 

1,710.8 

1.531.3 
1,818.6 
3,436.1 

791.2 

209.7 

1.669.3 

3.932.5 
2,328.7 
3,357.1 

3.431.6 

1.178.2 
1,148.4 
3,499.0 

1.230.2 

424.8 

1.810.2 

8,261.6 

3.815.6 
7,460.0 

1 ) 3,812.2 

1.246.7 

522.7 

2,272,5 

Total . . . 

?) 17,640.0 

19,718.7 

18,949.2 

14,258.0 

11,167.0 

*) 16,535.0 

9,290.8 

27,3913 


15.0% 

15.2% 

15.5% | 

13.3 % 

13.3 % 

14.7% 

9.4 % 

20.7% 

WORLD TOTAL . . . 

*) 

115,000.0 

129,647.9 

121,931.2 

107,210.1 

83,792.6 

*) 

111,554.0 

98,958.0 

132,605.7 


100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 


*) Estimate. — 1 ) Average to three years. 


pounds, very much, above that of the preceding four years and approximating 
to that of 1931, which was exceptionally large. 

I11 Germany the weather was favourable and though the figure of production 
in 1936 is not yet available, it may be expected that the unit-yield will be even 
larger than last year. 

As regards European countries of less importance as hop producers, the data 
for several are still lacking but it is possible to state the position in a general 
way and on the basis of information already received by the Institute. There 
was everywhere some increase in area in 1936, the total now being estimated 
at 27,000 to 30,000 acres against a round figure of 24,000 in 1935. Production 
in 1936 will probably attain 18,500,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, 1,000,000 more 
than in 1935. 

The production of the four principal producers, the United States, England 
and Wales, Czechoslovakia and Germany (though the final 1936 figure for the 
last is not yet known, it isjprobably between 18 million and 19 million pounds), 
is about 96,300,000 pounds, a decrease of 12.6 per cent. 

In short, the severe reduction in the United States, due especially to the 
distinctly unfavourable conditions in 1936, is refected in a decline in the world 
total, which is about 115 million pounds, 88.4 per cent, of the previous year's 
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Price of hops. 

(Gold francs per quintal) 

Years 7 . a Le c N ur n! t e r k 


1936. 


...... 

. 285.15 

507*60 

1935 - * . 



■ 485.39 

734.88 

1934 . 



, 400.05 

655 * 1! 

1933 - * -. 



• 557 - 4 " 

( >05.04 

1932 ........ 



140,58 

248.6S 

1931 ■ • .. 



102.88 

118.50 

1930 ........ 



206.36 

215.11 

1929. 



. 326.94 

3 ' 2 i*jr 


Zatec 

N ilr 

liber# 

- 


1035 


1035 

J anuarv. 

.... 37 x - 9 $ 

536.96 

568.67 

778.05 

February. 

. . . • 375 -rS 

607.36 

603,51 

810.16 

March ....... 

.... 339*35 

607.36 

566.56 

787.93 

April. 

.... 320.17 

581.76 

568.12 

783.01 

May .. 

.... 326.30 

540.80 

572-58 

771*34 

J une. 

.... 317.08 

446.08 

572.12 

700.40 

July. 

.... 274.69 

426,88 

5f)8.io 

783-37 

August. 

.... 219.70 

437-12 

543 - 4 ° 

714.62 

September. 

.... 245.54 

424.32 

*) 605.15 

11. q. 

October. 

.... 172.16 

423.68 

*) 686.58 

691.60 

November. 

.... 218.12 

407.68 

*) 664.78 

592.80 

December. 

• • . * 2 *x -55 

384.64 

*) 652.69 

580.45 

*) Average trices of new crops. 






New- 

York 



Hops, 

l\tci fie 

Hops, imported 


(medium 

to prime) 

(medium) 


ZD 3 C> 

*935 

2) 1936 

10.15 

J anuary ...... 

.... 91.04 

I29.22 

4 (> 3-"5 

595-11 

February...... 

.... 90.12 

132.93 

450.61 

596.46 

March ....... 

.... 90.63 

,130.71 

444-74 

594-15 

April .. 

.... 91.37 

x 17-44 

439-93 

595-<>9 

May. 

.... 91.91 

114.25 

442.51 

596-85 

June. 

.... m.45 

107.80 

442,51 

522.15 

July . 

.... 225,70 

94.32 

471.62 

n) 505.30 

August. 

• • • • 243.42 

87.59 

473 - 3 1 

n) 488.06 

September. 

.... 246.80 

78.01 

421.77 

3) 466.38 

October. 

.... 1) 249.69 

78.01 

421.77 

3) 500-29 

November. 

.... 1) 249.69 

1) 98.36 

421.77 

3) 508.77 

December. 

.... 1) 249.69 

1) 91-79 

421.77 

3) 496.33 

Annual average . . . 

.... i6g.2g 

105.04 

441-65 

538-83 


n) Nominal. — i) New crops. — 3) Quality medium to prime. •—* 2) New crops and quality 
medium to prime. 
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figure of 130 million. The world area under hops may be calculated at 130,000 
acres against 134,100 in 1935, 

An examination of the following table, which gives the monthly movement 
of hop prices on the most important markets, shows that the decline in hop 
production in the United States has had a certain influence on the New York 
market for the national variety Pacific , prices having risen toward the middle 
of 1936, a rise that was accentuated in the latter half of the year. On the 
Zatec market the approach of this season's abundant harvest led in June and 
July to a fall in prices; on the Niirnberg market hop prices have on the other 
hand maintained the 1935 level and remained in equilibrium, only small oscil¬ 
lations having occurred, 

A.-K. F. 


Current information on tobacco 

U. S. S . R.: According to the Government plan the area to be devoted to tobacco 
in 1937 has been fixed at 500,000 acres against the 504,000 planned for 1936 and the 
505,000 actually sown on the average of the five years ending 1935; the percentages 
are 99.4 and 99.1, 

Argentina; The absence of rain caused appreciable damage to the tobacco crops 
in the Chaco and in the provinces of Catamarca and Corrientes. Fxcept in Salta, 
where the crop situation in January was good, the outlook was poor in all growing 
areas. 

Area and production of tobacco . 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 
to 1934 

% 1936 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

* Germany 1 } ... 

32 

31 

27 

100.7 

117.3 


74,957 

60,305 



Belgium. 

7 

8 

7 

83.4 

95.6 

13,366 

17,078 

14,777 

78.3 

90.4 

Bulgaria. 

92 

86 

67 

107.3 

136.6 

66,838 

60,684 

53,527 

110.1 

144.2 

Greece ...... 

243 

198 

195 

122.8 

124.7 

160,697 

101,550 

103,617 

158.2 

155,1 

Hungary. 

35 

38 

53 

92.9 

65.7 

46426 

47,269 

67,095 

97.6 

68.7 

•Poland. 


13 

12 




24,260 

16,139 



* Romania. 

45 

44 

40 

101.6 

112.9 

• * « 

28,738 

24,082 


^ _ 

Czechoslovakia , . 

24 

25 

23 

98.1 

105.1 

37,920 

27,806 

29,269 

136,4 

129.6 

Yugoslavia .... 

46 

31 

39 

149.6 

120.2 

2 ) 33,069 

20,390 

26,141 

162.2 

126.5 

*TJ S, S.R. 

... 

487 

459 


... 


... 

340,807 

... 

... 

•Canada ..... 

51 

47 

48 

108.0 

106.1 


54,473 

45,150 



United States. . . 

1,467 

1,437 

1,706 

102.1 

86.0 

U 67,068 

1,297,210 

1,336,559 

90.0 

87.3 

Japan . 

87 

- 87 

86 

100.7 

101.1 

142,353 

149,055 

146,039 

95.5 

97.5 

•Palestine. 

r . _ 

5 

4 




2,273 

1,528 

, ( + 

* » * 

Syria and Uebaaon 

13 

8 

14 

1*60.5 

89.0 

5,315 

4,440 

7,707 

119.7 

69.0 

Turkey...... 

2 ) 148 

145 

127 

102.3 

116.4 

2 ) 99,208 

79,376 

82,631 

125.0 

120.1 

•Algeria. 

49 

57 

54 

85.6 

89.4 


41,648 

40,395 

... 

... 

Totals. . . 

2,162 

2,063 

2,317 

104.9 

93.3 

1,771,960 

1,804,858 

1,867,362 

98.2 

94.9 


* Countries not included in the totals, — i) Production for sale. — 2 ) I7n.ofB.cxal data. 
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Canada: The area, principally in Ontario and Quebec, rose by 8 % in 1936 with 
respect to last year but there was a heavy fall hi unit-yields. The close cooperation 
between growers and buyers in the marketing of yellow and Burley tobaccos lias 
"enabled production to be regulated and prices satisfactory to both parties to be establi 
shed. The present stocks of yellow and Burley would appear to justify a .slight increase in 
production in 1937. On the other hand stocks of cigar tobacco suffice for three to six 
years’ consumption though, as the market is limited, they should not exceed two to 
five years* requirements. The tendency of total consumption of tobacco products to 
increase, except for compressed tobacco (in tablets) and cigars, continued in 193b. In 
the first nine months of 1936 outgoings for consumption indicated an increase of 5 per 
cent in consumption of chewing tobacco and cigarettes and decreases of 8 per cent and 
2 per cent in compressed tobacco and cigars. The proportion of raw home-grown 
tobacco manufactured has grown gradually since 1931 at an average rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 

Cuba: The final figures for the production of tobacco in Cuba in 1936 compared 
with those of 1935 and 1934, according to the periodical reports of the National Com¬ 
mission for the Propaganda and Protection of Havana Tobacco , are as follows: 


ZONES 

Area 

{acres) 

Production 
(thousand lb .) 

Yield 

{lb. per acre) 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Vuelta Abajo. 

43,222 

40,627 

31,427 

19,855 

17,398 

15,534 

459.4 

1 

428.2 

4943 

Seml-Vuelta. 

6,766 

7,873 

3,324 

2,607 

1,837 

1,452 

385.3 

2333 

436.8 

Partido. 

2,429 

2,25? 

2,044 

1,154 

1,449 

1,460 

475.1 

643,7 

7143 

Remidos. 

54,063 

61.441 

63,430 

16,616 

19,839 

25,697 

307.4 

322.9 

405.0 

Orient e. 

2,110 

2,874 

2,659 

1,907 

1,993 

2,130 

903.9 

692.8 

801.1 

Total . . . 

108,590 j 

115,066 

102,884 

42,140 

42,514 

46,273 

388.1 

369.5 

449.8 


French Indo-China: In Tonkin (Thaibinh) vegetation of nurseries was satisfactory 
at the end of December. InAnnam appearance of crops varied greatly from district 
to district, the crop suffering greatly from dry winds in some parts of the far south 
(Ninhthuan) while other nursery areas had a good appearance. 

Turkey: The estimates of production in 1936 cannot be regarded as definitive, 
given the absence of precise data. The average unit-yield is thought to exceed that 
in the preceding season, temperatures having been favourable during the last period 
of development. Total production may attain no million pounds, 

Nyasaland: Favourable rains were experienced in December in the tobacco-growing 
areas. The condition of the crop was on the whole satisfactory. 


Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Haiti: Exports in the first two months of 1936-37 (October-November) were 
10,100 centals against 10,800 in the some months of 1935-36. 

Gold Coast and British To got and: Major crop 1936-37. —- Te harmattan was felt 
towards the end of December and dry conditions were experienced in all districts, 
facilitating harvesting and drying. 
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Few unripe pods remained on the trees, the bulk being ready for harvesting. The 
state of the crop was as follows: 



Marketed to 

In farmers’ 

Still to 

Total 


end December 

hands 

be harvested 

crop 



million pounds 


Ashanti.. 

105-3 

31-3 

31*4 

168.0 

Western Province ..... 

15-7 

6.7 

4-5 

26 9 

Central Province.. . 

69.4 

15-7 

9.0 

94.I 

Eastern Province. 

134-4 

3 X *4 

35-S 

201.6 

Trans-Volta.. 

22.4 

4-5 

8.9 

35*& 

Total . . , 

■ 347-2 

89.6 

£9.6 

526.4 

Stocks at the end of December 

were estimated at 157 

million pounds. 

The crop 


estimate remained unchanged. 

Movement. — Movement statistics were as follows: 


December December 
1936 1935 

million pounds 


Railway off-loading, Takoradi . 


46.0 

4T.4 

Exports: 

Takoradi. 

Accra. 

Other ports. 

A ll ports 

39-5 

44-3 

x 9-3 

103.1 

27.4 

35-4 

20.3 

83 1 

Eastern Frontier. 

Total exports . . . 

4.2 

107.3 

2.2 

853 


Nigeria: In December the main cacao crop was coming in and it was expected 
that the total production would be little short of that of the previous main season. 

Tea. 


French Indo-CJima: Crop results were satisfactory in December in some districts 
of Annam (Nghean, Quangtri) but in Tonkin picking had been completely arrested. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: Plantations in Sao Paulo profited from the rains In January. Appear¬ 
ance was grod. 

Costa Rica: The adverse weather of recent months caused some losses but the 
1936-37 crop is confirmed to be larger than that of last season. 

Haiti: Exports in November were 63,400 centals against 68,000 in November 
1935, a decrease of 7 per cent. Total exports in October and November attained 95,000 
centals a figure equivalent to that of the corresponding period of 1935-36. For 1936- 
1937 a’normal crop is confirmed. 

Honduras : Unofficial information leads to expectation of a good crop in 1936-37. , 

it 
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Nicaragua: According to the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua production in 1036- 
1937 was about 353,000 centals, slightly above the preceding season. There may, 
however, be a reduction in view of the damage caused by excessive rain at the time 
of picking, 

Dominican Republic: Picking was in full swing in October. New crop prospects 
varied from bad to average in the south and from good to excellent in the north. 

El Salvador: According to the Asociacion Cafetalera de El Salvador tlie export 
of coffee in 1935-36, season ending 31 October, attained 1,082,000 centals against 
1,112,000 in 1934-35- The United States absorbed over half of the total exports in 
1935-36, followed at a distance by Germany with 179,000 centals, Norway with 90,000 
and Sweden with 77,000 centals. According to the same source tlie quantity export¬ 
able in 1936-37 is estimated at 1,235,000 centals and production at 1,433,000, the 
largest so far obtained. 

French Indo-Chhia: Picking of arabica continued normally in December in Tonkin 
and that of robusta had begun. 

Kenya: In December reports of the coffee crop were good. 

Madagascar: Excessive rain hindered picking and drying. The preliminary 
estimates, made before picking, reported for 1936-37 a production of marketable 
coffee about 485,000 centals, that is, 142 percent, of 1935-1936 crop and the average 
of the five years ending 1934-35. This crop will allow an export surplus of 440,000 
centals. Bearing area is 178,000 acres, against 171,000 in 1935-1936 and 158,000 
in 1933-34. Total area is 208,000 acres against 191,500 in 1935-36 and 168,800 on 
the average of the five years end ing 1934-35; percentages 108.4 an d 123.0. 

Tanganyika: Weather conditions in December were warm, with some rains in most 
districts. Coffee plantations in the Arusha district gave indications of a good crop 
next season. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: In January the condition of the groundnut crop was good in the pro¬ 
vinces of Cordoba and Entre-Rfos. In the north of Santa Fe, however, the crop 
suffered considerable damage owing to drought. In Corrientes and the Chaco the crop 
was almost entirely destroyed by the long summer drought. 

French Indo-Chhia: Growth was good at tlie end of December in Aimam. Har¬ 
vesting had begun and yields were 1,250 to 1,340 lb. per acre, very much above average. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following, details on the ground¬ 
nuts area; 


1936 1935 

acres acres 

Area harvested in December. 34,100 26,700 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 December . 554,300 482^400 

Area of standing crop at the end of December . . 146,800 143,600 


Colza and sesame* 

Poland: On 15 January crop condition of -winter colza was 3.3 against 3.3 on 
15 December and 3.5 on 15 January of last year. 

Romania: Owing to the lack of sufficient snow-cover winter colza has probably 
undergone losses in Dobrogea and on the plain of Muntenia. 
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India: In Punjab rape was damaged by severe cold weather and insects in Gur- 
gaon in Jantiary. In Orissa mustard and castor were in flower apd pod in mid- 
January; the harvesting of the former began at the end of the month. 

Syria and Lebanon: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to 
sesame in 1936 was about 11,800 acres against 9,100 in 1935 and 8,900 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934; percentages 129.3 and 131.9- The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 67,800 centals (3,400 short tons) against 30,000 (2,500) 
and 40,300 (2,000), percentages 135.5 and 168.0. 

Jute. 

India: Dr} r weather prevailed in Bengal up to the first days of February and 
rain was needed for the preparation of the land. Only in the week ending 10 February 
was there light and scattered precipitation. 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Belgium: Liming of meadow's has been very extensive this year. 

France: Owing to the mild wet weather in the grass-growing districts, meadows 
have begun to green; in the southwest meadows and pastures have remained green. 

Italy: The rains of the second half of January were favourable for meadows and 
pastures, the condition of which improved after the setback of the first half of the 
month. 

Italy: Final estimates of the fodder production of 1936 (expressed in ordinary 
hay) compared vfith those of 1935 and the averages of the years 1930-1934 are showrn 
below:— 


Temporary meadows. 

Fodder catch crops. 

Non-irrigated permanent meadows . 
Irrigated permanent meadows . . . 

Permanent pastures. 

Other fodder production. 


Totals . * . 


Temporary meadows. 

Fodder catch crops. 

Non irrigated permanent meadows . 
Irrigated permanent meadows . . . 

Permanent pastures.. . 

Other fodder production. 


Totals . . . 


% 1936 


1936 

1935 

Average 

1935 

Average 



1930-34 

= 100 

= 100 


( 1,000 centals) 




299,531 

232,010 

273,520 

129.1 

109.5 

55,160 

41,687 

43,966 

132.3 

125.5 

58,823 

60,038 

74,443 

98.0 

79.0 

53,217 

50,692 

53,098 

105.0 

100.2 

54,841 

44,564 

55,767 

123.1 

98.3 

1^5,954 

96,865 

107,134 

119.7 

lo8.2 

637,526 

525,836 

607,928 

121.2 

IO4.6 

(r,ooo short tons) 




14,976 

11,600 

13,676 

129.1 

3 09.5 

2,758 

2.084 

2,198 

132.3 

125.5 

2,941 

3,001 

3,722 

98.0 

79.0 

2,66l 

2,535 

2,655 

105.0 

300.2 

2,742 

2,228 

2,788 

123.1 

98.3 

5,798 

4,843 

5,357 

1X9-7 

108.2 

3!,S76 

26,291 

30,396 

123.2 

104.9 


Poland: On 15 January condition of clover was 3.0 against 3.1 on 15 December 
and 3.3 on 15 January of the last year. 

French Morocco: The cold dry weather of January checked growth but the rains 
at the end of the month allowed a recovery to be expected. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Pig population in Germany. 


Number of pigs in Germany (t). 

(head) 


Classification by sexe and age 

3 

December 

1936 

3 

December 

1935 

5 

December 

1934 

5 

December 

*933 

r 

December 

1932 

Sucking pigs under 8 iveehs old . 

5,206,519 

4,767,863 

4,538,569 

5,153,286 

4,851,918 

Young pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months old . 

10,938,365 

9,583,269 

10,116,999 

10,413,135 

9,935,991 

Pigs from 6 months to i year old . 

of which: 

7,253,627 

6,198,500 

6,358,649 

6.008,744 

6,835,237 

Boars for service. 

62,388 

50,657 

46,871 

50,334 

49,991 

Sows for breeding (total). 

518,310 

543,818 

453,839 

522,0^6 j 

487,620 

Sows covered. 

(285,991) 

(314,628) 


Other swine .. 

6,672,929 

5,604,025 

5,857,939 

5,406,354 

5,297,626 

Pigs i year old and over . 

of which: 

2,463.439 

2,276,993 

2,284,024 

2,438.627 

2,337,997 

Boars for service. 

60,647 

58,536 

60,935 

62,797 

61,748 

Sows for breeding (total) . 

1,519,405 

1,414,062 

! 1,337,234 

1,473,684 

1,389,664 

Sows covered.. . 

(911,734) 

(885,254) 

Other swine. 

833,387 

804,395 

885,855 

902,146 

836,565 

Total . . . 

25,861,950 

22,826,625 

23,289,241 

24,013,792 

23,961,123 


i) Including the Saar territory. 


Pig population in Denmark. 


Classification 

1937 j 

1936 | 

I 1935 

Jan. 

21 

Nov. 

10 

Oct. 

29 

Aug. 

r 8 

July 

13 

June 

2 

May 

21 

Mar. 

8 

Feb. 

28 

Dec. 

16 

Nov. 

5 

Oct. 




Boars for breeding. 

22 

22 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

53 

52 

Other sows in farrow 

188 

185 

Sows in milk . . . 

86 

90 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

28 

39 

Sows for slaughter. 

19 

26 

Total of sows . . . 

374 

392 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned . . . . 

691 

730 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 hg. . . 

874 

1,010 

: Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

739 

811 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . ; 

523 

551 

Total pigs . . . 

3?23 

' 3,516 


(Thousands). 


23 

23 

23 

24 

23 

58 

77 

111 

125 

126 

182 

178 

184 

189 

182 

108 

122 

108 

99 

93 

1 

42 

39 

30 

27 

25 

28 

22 

1 16 

15 

14 

418 

438 

449 

455 

440 

892 

\ 1,006 

887 

810 

768 

1,024 

947 

843 

826 

852 

756 

696 

761 

700 

686 

556 

608 

540 

559 

562 

3,669 

3,718 

3,503 

3,374 

3,331 


22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

117 

95 

97 

97 

86 

172 

175 

181 

181 

178 

100 

96 

90 

89 

98 

25 

23 

21 

26 

29 

15 

18 

16 

17 

14 

429 

407 

405 

4t0 

405 

819 

/79 

732 

766 

860 

826 

816 

885 

882 

792 

700 

722 

723 

674 

683 

558 

518 

450 

565 

534 

3,354 

3,263 

3,216 

3,318 

3,295 
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Livestock in England and Wales. 

A winter census of live stock, on a voluntary basis, was undertaken in De¬ 
cember of 1933 and 1935 and was again repeated in 1936. In 1936 the returns 
received covered 71 per cent, of the holdings and on the basis of these returns 
estimates were made of the total numbers of livestock on farms. In the follow¬ 
ing tables are shown the numbers of animals in June and December of each 
year from 1933 to 1936, with the exception of December 1934 when no census 
was taken. The figures for June are those of the complete enumerations made 
annually in that month. 


Numbers of cattle in June and December , 1933-36. 

(m thousands) 


DESCRIPTION 

Month 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Cows and heifers in milk.j 

June. 

December .... 

2,227 

2,044 

2,232 

2,071 

2,214 

2,179 

1,962 

Cows m calf but not in milk.j 

June . 

December . . . 

405 

639 

382 

606 

364 

358 

671 

Heilers in calf.j 

June. 

443 

437 

417 

418 

December . . . 

419 

403 

... 

441 

Total cows and heifers tn milk or calf . . . j 

June. 

December . . . . 

3,075 
3,102 \ 

3,051 
3,080 I 

2,995 

2,995 

3,074 

Bulls used for service.j 

June. 

December .... 

84 

90 

86 

88 

97 

95 

100 

Other cattle: 






2 vars and over.j 

June. 

913 

923 

945 

901 

December .... 

913 

860 


866 


June. 

1,251 

1,314 

* i ,369 

1,357 

1 “ * d s ./ 

December .... 

1,250 

1,214 


1,283 

under i year *).j 

June. 

1.217 

IJ67 

* i ,254 

1,312 

December . . , 

1.293 

1,268 


1,332 

Total cattle . . . J 

June. 

6,540 

6,541 

6,660 

6,620 

December .... 

6,648 

6,510 


6,655 

f 


* Including bull calves being seared for service: 1036 , June 44 , 000 . Dec. 50 , 000 ; 1935 , June 40 , 000 , Dec. 50 , 000 . 


The total number of cattle returned on 4 June declined by 1.8 per cent, 
between June 1934 and June 1935, and remained stationary between the latter 
date and June of the following year. The December figures show that while 
there was a slight reduction between June and December in 1935, there was an 
increase of 1.6 per cent, between June and December 1936, the December figure 
being 2 per cent, above that of 1935 and almost equal to that of 1933. 

A fall of 27,000 in cows in milk is perhaps not unexpected in view of the 
reduction in the numbers returned in June, and it is noticeable that the figures 
for heifers in calf increased over December of last year by a proportion rather 
greater than that shown in the June returns. The total dairy herd, excluding , 
heifers in calf, appears to be still slightly on the increase, the total being 2,683,000 , 
compared with 2,677,000 in December 1935. t 
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As regards oilier cattle, the most striking feature is the maintenance of the 
cattle over two years, and i to 2 3'ears of age at the June level* Both in 
[Q33 and in 1935 the December ligures showed a marked decline, followed by 
/recovery by the following June. The fact that in 1936 no decline was recorded 
jet ween June and December suggests that an increase may be recorded in June 
)f this year. 


Numbers of sheep in June and December I933~36. 

(in thousands) 


DESCRIPTION 

Month 

1936 

i‘J35 

1934 

1933 

wes fox breeding.. J 

June. 

7.238 

7,125 

7,308 

7,768 

December .... 

7,753 

7,607 

8,146 

aras and ram lambs for service.J 

f 

Tune. 

231 

226 

218 

227 

December .... 

243 

228 


265 

ther sheep: 

11 i 




1,485 


June. 

1,438 

1,531 

2,197 

a year and over.^ 

December .... 

541 

673 


727 

under 1 year.J 

June ...... 

7,741 

7,595 

*7*516 

7,898 

December .... 

4,375 

4,154 


3,928 

Total . . . J 

June. 

16,648 

' 16,477 

16,527 

18,090 

December . . . . 

12,912 

12,662 


13,066 


The numbers of ewes for breeding showed an increase in December over the 
revious December of 146,000 or nearly 2 per cent., a slightly greater increase than 
lat recorded in June. These figures suggest that the recovery in the sheep 
tdustry is still proceeding. 

The decline in the number of other sheep over 1 year old is a reflection of 
le relatively greater demand for lamb, while the increase in young sheep and 
mbs, amounting to over 5 per cent, may be regarded as a further indication 
k the recovery of the industry. 


Number of pigs in June and December , 1933-36. 

(in thousands) 


DESCRIPTION 

Month 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 * 

vs for breeding.. . . • 

June. 

December .... 

483 

480 

494 

507 

450 

406 

ars used for service..j 

J une. 

34 

40 

31 

29 

December .... 

34 

41 

... 


ier pigs: 



t 



months and over , ..j 

June ...... 

2,187 ! 

2,074 

1,870 

1,815 

December . . . . 

2,580 

2,519 

* • » 

* * 4 

index 2 months . . ... . ) 

June. 1 

1,100 

1,205 1 

969 

819 


December .... 

962 

1*046 

... 

... 

Total . . . [ 

June ...... 

3.804 

3.813 

3.320 

3.069 

December .... 

4,056 

4,113 


* •* 


* Pigs were not included in the voluntary census of 1:933. 
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The figure show that the number of breeding sows is still declining; the 
number in June last year was about 2.2 per cent, below the figure for the preced¬ 
ing June, whereas the decline between December 1935 and December 1936 was 
approximately 27,000, or 5.4 per cent. The number of young pigs under two 
months old has also declined, probably as a result of the unsettled state of the 
bacon industry, but there has been a slight increase in the numbers of other 
pigs of two months and over, although the increase is appreciably less than' 
that recorded between June of the years 1935 and 1936. 

Pig population in the Netherlands. 


Classification 

{November 

1936 

August 

1936 

May-June 

1936 

February 

1936 

November 

1935 

August 

1935 

May- J ime 
1935 

February 

1935 

Pigs . 

1 >742*500 

1 >807,322 

1,678,984 

1,509,377 

1,669,060 

1,629,377 

| 

1,523,751 

1,389,460 

Boars for reproduction . 

5,152 

5,576 

5,543 

5,273 

5,270 

5,575 

5,348 

5,360 

Sows for reproduction . 

135,523 

157,686 

173,581 

157,707 

145,965 

152,555 

151,998 

145,284 

Sows for fattening . . . 

38,047 

— 

— 

16,542 

32,157 

— 

— 

— 

Sucking pigs under 6 
weeks *. 

319,333 

437,342 

400,817 

319,723 

331,357 

397,483 

318,697 

269,549 

Young pigs under 60 kg. 

584,837 

569,808 

648,918 

480,713 

573,930 

544,000 

658,140 

445,393 

Pigs of 60 to 95 kg. . 

332,412 

397,257 

239,841 

311,543 

271,804 

335,235 

199,240 

308,201 

Pigs over 95 kg. . . . 

327,196 

1 

239,653 

210,284 

217,876 

308,577 

194,529 

190,328 

: 215,673 


Dairy production in Switzerland. 


The Swiss Dairy Commission has just issued the following provisional dairy 
statistics. 


Milk Herds: 

Milch cows (census) . Number 

Goats for milking (estimate). » 


Milk production: 


Cows ( 1936 : 6,702 lb.; 1935 : 6,670 lb. per year) . 
Croats (880 lb. per year) .. 


thousand lb. 


Milk deliveries at central stations (Brugg estimates ): 

4 - or — compared with the previous year . . 
4 - or — compared with 1913.- . 


Utilization of milk: 

For feeding to live stock ........... 

For consumption in producers’ households . . . 

For sale to other consumers. 

Exported.. 

Imported. 

For processing (cheese, butter, condensed milk, etc.) 


1936 

1935 

878.856 

903.153 

153-073 

166.000 

6,025,254 

6,164,145 

— 2% 

— 3 % 

+ u% 

+ 13 % 

thousand 

lb. 

1,036,176 

1,058,222 

859,806 

837.759 

1,410,963 

1,433,009 

441 

441 

22,267 

22,627 


2,857,421 
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'aivy products obtained: 

Cheese of all kinds ..* * * 107,806 108,909 

Butter of all kinds.*. 88,843 62,832 

Condensed milk, powdered whole milk.. 13,228 13,669 

keese controlled by the Swiss Cheese Trade Onion (Lmmeiital, 

Cruyere, Sbrinz): 

Winter 1934-35 production ...... controlled quantity . 22,352 

Summer 1935 » . M a 55,660 

Winter 1933-36 » . 13 3> 18,286 

Summer 1936 » . 3> s *) 56,879 

utter produced under the control of the Central Union of Milk Pro¬ 
ducers (m receipt of the subsidy): 

Centrifugal milk butter... *) 3*V376 39,234 

Whey’butter (from cheese factories).. *) 9,°39 9,33° 


*) Provisional data. 

Milk deliveries at depots checked by the information office average about 
per cent below those in 1935. Compared with those in 1913 deliveries are 
1 per cent higher. Total milk production decreased .by about 130 million 
ouncls. This decline is due in the first place to the reduction in numbers of 
airy cows, of which 24,000 were eliminated. The quantity of milk fed to stock 
miewkat declined in consequence of a decrease in young pigs and calves for 
illening. At least no million pounds of milk was used for manufacture in 
535 * Following the passing of many butter factories from butter to cheese 
reduction, butter production fell, the decline being compensated by imports. 


ivestock in the United States. 


The number of livestock on farms in the United vStates on 1 January 1937 
re given below together with the revised figures for 1936 and comparative 
gures for the six preceding years. 

(In thousands) 


Description 

! 



1 Jannuary 





193 d 

*935 

*934 

*933 

X 932 

i93* 

1930 

jrses and colts.] 

11,527 

11,635 

11,861 

12,052 

12,291 

12,664 

1 

13,195 

13,742 

lies and mule colts.j 

4,603 

4,684 

4,822 

4,945 

5,046 

5,148 

5,273 

5,382 

ttle and calves ..! 

Cows and heifers, 2 years old I 

66,676 

67,968 

68,529 

74,262 

70,214 

65,770 

63,030 

61,003 

and over, kept for milk . . . 

(25,041) 

(25,439) 

(26,236) 

(27,059) 

(26,030) 

(24,982) 

(23,885) 

(23,106) 

tal sheep and lambs *) . . . . 

52,576 

52,022 

52,251 

53,713 

53,075 

53,974 

53,233 

51,565 

?s . . . . . 

42,774 

42,837 

39,004 

58,621 

62,127 

59,301 

54,835 

55,705 


* Including sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. 
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* * * 

The number of cattle on feed in the 11 Com Belt States on 1 Janu ary 
1937 was 23 per cent, smaller than the number on feed a year earlier, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The number on feed 
1 January this year, however, was estimated to be about 10 per cent larger 
than the number on feed 1 January 1935, following the 1934 drought. The 
number on feed on 1 January 1937 in the Western States was somewhat 
larger than a year earlier and nearly twice as large as on 1 January 1935. 

The decrease in cattle feeding in the Corn Belt States this year was nearly 
all in the Western Corn Belt, with the largest decreases in the States west of 
the Missouri River. The decrease in the Eastern Corn Belt is estimated at 
about 3 *4 per cent, and in the Western Corn Belt at 33 per cent. As a result 
of the droughts of 1934 and 1936, there has been a material shift in the relative 
volume of cattle feeding as between the two Corn Belt areas. Compared with 
1 January 1934, the number on feed 1 January 1937 in the Eastern Corn 
Belt is somewhat larger, while in the Western Corn Belt the number has been 
reduced by over 50 per cent. 

The number of cattle on feed in the 11 Western States and Texas and 
Oklahoma on 1 January 1937 is estimated as 10 per cent, larger than the 
number on 1 January 1936, and twice as large as the number on 1 January 
1935. The number this year is probably a record for this group of States and 
is 56 per cent, above the 5 year (1930-34) average number. 

* ^ * 

The number of sheep and lambs on feed for market on 1 January 1937, 
in the principal feeding States was about 4 per cent, smaller than the number 
on feed 1 January 1936. 

The decrease this year from last was all in the Corn Belt States, with most 
of the decrease in the Western Corn Belt. The estimated number this year 
was 2,632,000 head compared with 3,192,000 head on 1 January 1936, a decrease 
of 560,000 head. Of this decrease 500,000 head was in the Western Corn 
Belt and 60,000 head in the Eastern Corn Belt. The proportion of the Corn 
Belt total in the Eastern Corn Belt this year was much above the average of recent 
years and the total is above average. The number in the Western Corn Belt 
was the smallest since 1928. 


* * 

An increase of about 6 percent, in the fall pig crop of 1936 over that 
of 1935, an increase of about 20 per cent, in the combined spring and fall crop 
of 1936 over that of 1935 and a prospective decrease of 5 per cent, in the 
number of sows to farrow in the spring of 1937 from the number farrowed 
in the spring of 1936 are shown by the December Pig Crop Report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The number of pigs saved in the fall season of 1936 (June 1 to December x) 
for the United States is estimated at 23,815,000 head. This number is 1,240,000 
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head or 6 per cent.- larger than the number saved in the fall season of 1935 
but is 11 per cent, less than the 5-year (1930-34) average. The fall pig crop 
this year was substantially larger than that of 1936 in all regions except in 
the West North Central States. 

The number of sows farrowed in the fall season of 1936 is estimated at 
3,879,000 head, an increase of 4 per cent, over the number farrowed in the fall 
of 1935. The June pig crop report indicated an increase of 14 per cent, in the 
number to farrow this fall but after the June report was issued the 1936 drought 
spread over nearly all of the Western Corn Belt States. This reduced feed pro¬ 
spects, caused heavy marketings of sows from the area and decreased materially 
the fall farrowings. In other regions, however, the increases now shown are in 
fairly close agreement with the increases indicated in the June report. 

The average number of pigs saved per litter this fall is the highest ever 
reported for the fall season, and doubtless is a reflection of the better care 
resulting from the relatively high hog prices, and relatively small number of sows, 
and the generally favourable w y eather conditions. The average this fall was 
6.14 compared with 6.03 last fall. 

The combined spring and fall pig crop of 1936 for the United States is esti¬ 
mated at 65,699,000 head. This number is 10,744,000 head or 20 percent, larger 
than the small crop of 1935 but is 8,461,000 head or 11 percent smaller than the 
5-year (1930-34) average crops. For the Corn Belt States the combined crop 
this year of 45,282,000 head is 7,325,000 head or 19 per cent, larger than that 
of 1935, 

The number of sows to farrow in the spring season of 1937 (1 December, 
1936 to 1 June, 1937) for the United States is indicated at 6,650,000, which is 
378,000 or 5 percent, smaller than the number farrowed in the spring season 
of 1936. For the Corn Belt States the estimated number of 4,650,000 sows is 
473,000 or 9 per cent, smaller. 

The survey reports reflect the heavy marketings of 1936 spring pigs from 
the Corn Belt States up to 1 December. Although the 1936 spring pig crop 
for the Corn Belt was estimated at nearly one-third larger than that of 1935, 
the number of hogs over 6 months of age on farms on 1 December was shown 
as somewhat smaller this year than last. In view of the continuing heavy 
marketings in December it is probable that the total number of all hogs, includ¬ 
ing pigs, on 1 January, 1937 will be somewhat smaller than a year earlier. 

New Zealand lambing estimate. 

The following table gives the estimate of the current season's lambing, com¬ 
puted from estimated average percentages; corresponding figures for ,the eight 
preceding years, together with the actual numbers of lambs tailed, are given for 
comparison. 

The number of breeding-ewes, which in 1932 declined for the first time 
since 1920, shows a further recovery. The lambing percentage lias recovered 
^rdm the low figure of last year, while the estimated number of lambs also 
/V^hows i: : an;;''iimrease; , ^ : - 
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Years 

Number 

of breeding-ewes 

(thousands) 

Estimated average 
percentage 
of lambing 

Estimated 
number of lambs 

(thousands) 

Actual number 
of lambs tailed 

(thousands) 

1936 . 

18,669 

90.32 

16,862 


1935 . 

17,812 

86.31 

15.374 

15.697 

1934 . . 

17,571 

89.24 

15,680 

15,689 

1933 . 

17,210 

89.82 

15,457 

15,279 

193s ... . 

17,063 

88.82 

15,156 

, 15,016 

1931 .. 

17,609 

86.79 

i 15,284 

14,975 

1930 .. 

17,564 

83.77 

14,714 

14,528 

1929 . 

16,608 

88.65 

14,722 

14,888 

1928 . 

15,534 

86.09 

13,373 

13,856 


The lambing percentage is this season higher in the North Island than in 
the South Island. The North Island has the larger sheep population. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: Health is satisfactory although pig-pest is not yet completely eliminated. 
In Flanders stock have continued to be fed in large part on turnips. Where ensilage 
has been practiced or marrow cabbages grown, feed conditions are good. 

Irish Free State: Reserves of feed are adequate to meet all normal requirements. 
Milk yields during January were below average for the season. 

Frayice: In January it was possible for livestock to be pastured every day; in the 
west, the animals have been continuously in the open this winter. Stocks of concen¬ 
trated feeds are adequate. The animals are in good condition and the seasonal fall in 
milk production has been less apparent than in a normal year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: It was not necessary to draw unduly upon 
supplies of winter keep during January in England and Wales and, with care, existing 
stocks should last until the spring. In a number of districts in Scotland, however, 
fodder was scarce and in others supplies were becoming short. 

Milk yields in Bngland and Wales are decreasing owing to the inferior quality 
of much of last year’s hay. In Scotland they were rather below normal in some districts 
but otherwise milk was up to the average in regard to both quantity and quality. 

(Cattle and sheep in England and Wales did fairly well during January, but out¬ 
lying stock have felt the effect of the inclement weather. The weather conditions did 
not favour the sheep docks, particularly hill sheep, but the health and condition of 
ewes is generally repoiTed to be good. The prospects for lambing appear to be favour¬ 
able, and less hand-feeding than usual has been necessary, owing to the amount of 
grass available. Where lambing has begun the fall appears to be satisfactory but in 
a few districts losses have occurred owing to the wet conditions. Drier -weather would 
be beneficial to both ewes and lambs. 

Hungary: Toward 13 February health of stock was generally good. 

Netherlands: Thanks to the large quantities of fodder available, feeding of dairy 
cows was good in January. In comparison with the previous year milk production 
increased by nearly 6 per cent. It is scarcely different from the normal in South 
Holland and Zeeland. In Utrecht it is 7.5 per cent less. In the other provinces the 
increase is from 5 to 11 per cent. 
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Argentina: Animals are in very good condition. The supplies of fodder available 
are plentiful except in the Chaco and a part of Corrientes. 

French Morocco: In January stock did not find enough feed on the grazing track 
and famine and cold caused losses, which remained, however, local. The rains at the 
end of January gave grounds for expecting an improvement. 


Current information on sericulture* 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate production of leaves this year is 
23,603,000 centals against 21,501,000 in 1935 and 27,870,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentages 109.8 and 84.7. 


Prediction of fresh cocoons. 


COUNTRIES 

Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1935 

1935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

% 1936 

1936 

1935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

% 19 

1935 
% 100 

Aver¬ 
age 
= 100 

1935 

»= IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

« IOO 

1 

,000 ounces 

X 

,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


28 

24 

30 

117.0 

95.5 

3,233 

3,053 

3,276 

105.9 

98.7 

France .... 

. . 

13 

13 

21 

101.6 

61.4 

1,486 

1,448 

2,526 

102.6 

58.8 

Hungary. . . . 


12 

10 

14 

128.5 

89.2 

1,086 

521 

1,239 

208.3 

87.6 

Chosen .... 

i «) 

208 

208 

223 

100.2 

93.4 

32,812 

32.401 

30,274 

101.3 

108.4 

f *) 

143 

138 

125 

103.6 

114.6 

16,382 

14,598 

13,588 

112.2 

120.6 

Tarv 

» s) 

2,298 

2,448 

2,795 

93.9 

82.2 

342,207 

365,215 

419,273 

93.7 

81.6 

japan . 

t *) 

2,826 

2,883 

3,220 

98.0 

87.8 

316,534 

313.255 

376,677 

101,0 

84.0 

Syria and Lebanon. 

32 

30 

64 

106.7 

50.3 

1,711 

2,050 

4,932 

83.4 

34.7 

Totals . 

* ■ 

; 5.560 

5.754 

6.492 

96.6 

85,7 

715,451 

732.541 

851.785 

97.7 

84.0 


s) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 






TRADE 


WHEAT 


RYE 


- — — * —~ --*~»**^ 

TRADE 1 


Dfcemblr 

Five months (August i-December 31) 

'IWELVJR MONTH 
(August 1-July ; 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

I 

li_ 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

I 935 ~ 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria . . . 

Hungary .... 
Lithuania . . . 

Poland -Dantzig . 
Romania . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . 

U S. S. R. ... 
Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 

Chile ..... 

India . 

Syria & Leb. Fr m 1 
Algeria ..... 
French Morocco , 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo Luxemb. E U 
Denmark .... 

Spam . 

Estonia .... 

Finland. 

France. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Japan ..... 
Egypt .... 
Union of South Afr 

Totals . . . 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (x cental ~ ioo lb.). 


620 

31 

0 

0 


2,612 


553 


0 


0 

948 

485 

0 

0 


7,465 


3,472 


0 


0 

0 

293 

0 

0 


0 


558 


0 


0 

33 

64 

0 

0 


908 


542 


0 


0 

- * . 


«.. 


x) 

11,581 

x) 

2,853 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

717 

0 

0 

0 


6,113 


2 


0 


0 





x) 

7 

x) 

13,254 

x) 

0 

x) 

697 

1*2,258 

10,227 

2 

0 


73,520 


66,906 


53 


4 

7,430 

2,332 

— 

— 


18,010 


22,423 


— 


— 

* * 



... 

x) 

0 

x) 

196 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

509 

4 

0 

148 


4,090 


187 


2 


148 





1 ) 

434 

x) 

26 

X) 

0 

X) 

4 





x) 

2,132 

x) 

2,277 

I) 

20 

I) 

212 




„. 

1 ) 

49 

x) 

1,045 

X) 

439 

I) 

0 

'**20 

*183 

141 

9 


44 


1,812 


392 


55 

2,987 

2,767 

0 

0 


11,069 


13.942 


0 


0 

... 



... 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

95 

3 ) 

22 

0 

0 

68 

229 


42 


282 


423 


928 





1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

x) 

1,340 

X) 

730 

“*152 

' 68 

*2*363 

2,035 


518 


351 


12,555 


10,657 

0 

4 

377 

362 


37 


26 


L874 


1,839 

0 

0 

13 

0 


0 


44 


13 


0 

0 

0 

64 

33 


0 


0 


540 


547 

44 

198 

891 

1,292 


825 


2,482 


3,236 


7,756 





x) 

0 

X) 

0 

x) 

3,898 

X) 

3,292 

0 

0 

’*930 

* * 734 


0 


0 


3,649 

3,389 

0 

29 

0 

0 


0 


844 


0 


0 

0 

0 

604 

659 


0 


0 


1,336 


1,634 

0 

0 

1,230 

589 


53 


4 


4,317 


5,342 





1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

|X) 

13 

X) 

73 

13 I 

* 40 

*9,*965 

10,238 


381 


229 


47,234 

48,493 

0 : 

0 

90 

68 


774 


880 


540 


476 

0 

0 

1,191 

686 


2 


2 


4,775 


4,548 

589 

0 

0 

0 


734 


2 


4 


1.299 

31 

20 

2,791 

3,062 


1,023 


60 


16,614 


15,111 

— 

— 

9 

4 


— 


— 


51 


62 

49 

8 

0 

0 


617 


79 


110 


1,270 

— 

— 

269 

950 


— 


— 


1,784 


3,344 


•>.. 

... 

... 

X) 

4 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

2 


«... 


... 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

7 

X) 

11 

26,400 

16,753 

20,998 

21,098 


143,044 


135,333 


105,314 


111,945 


683 

8,600 

1,274 

1,164 

3,521 

368 

16,801 

139,214 

39,357 

1,314 

437 

181 

5,523 

2,919 

2,421 

43,936 

0 

99 

0 

970 

35 

84 

0 

8,627 

0 

0 

926 

0 

4 

2,443 

734 

2,119 

2 

4 

163 

160 


2 

0 

285,285 



Exporting Countries 
Germany .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Estonia. 

Hungary .... 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . . . 

Poland-Dantzig . 
Romania . . . 

Sweden .... 
U. S. S. R. ... 

Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 

Algeria ..... 
Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemb E-U 
Denmark .... 
Finland ..... 
France ..... 

Italy . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Totals . . 


Rye- — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


0 

112 

57 

22 

0 

802 

123 

284 

820 


112 

0 

0 

0 

183 

44 

0 

0 , 

121 


9 

15 

99 

225 

194 

179 

298 

225 

333 


170 

0 

0 

0 

847 

137 

0 

0 1 

209 


0 

123 

0 

0 

615 

1,052 

0 

0 , 

2,041 


0 

236 

0 

0 

46 

754 

0 

0 1 

1,973 


452 

322 

0 

0 

2,974 

1,883 

0 

0 

4,782 


.,. 



... 

1 ) 384 

x) 185 

x) 0 

x) 0 I 

348 


0 

’*40 

“ * 20 

2 

4 

300 

110 

13 

904 

- 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 802 

x) 534 

— 

— 

2,288 


101 

’’ 15 

0 

0 

1,210 

101 

0 

0 

1,376 


60 

170 

— 

— 

1,398 

703 


— 

2,273 






1 ) 18 

1 ) 20 

x) 0 

x) 0 

26 






x) 0 

tx) 0 

x) 1,124. 

1 ) 134 

2 


0 

0 

* 196 

**282 

7 

18 

908 

1,550 

26 1 

■vljj 

0 

0 

412 

381 

0 

0 

2,529 

1,991 

0 

tin 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

183 

214 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

*'] 

, 0 

0 

243 

220 

0 

0 

1,085 

1,733 

0, 


196 

24 

57 

75 

851 

53 

531 

397 

77 


0 

0 

33 

18 

0 

0 

71 

84 

i ■ /Ml 

v S 

0 

0 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 

7 

9 

! Ar-M 

It® 

0 

0 

15 

0 ! 

0 

2 

1*929 

972 


■S 

1,100 

1,057 

1,147 

1,227 

9,535 

6,769 


7,626 , 


•i 











i) 3) See notes page 136 

















































TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


BARLEY 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countriei 
Germany .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain . 

France . 

Hungary .... 
Italy ..... 
Lithuania . . . 
Poland - Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U, S. S. R. ... 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile .. 

India . 

Japan ..... 
Algeria ..... 
French Morocco . 
Cruris ... ... 
Australia .... 
Importing Countrie, 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Duxemb. E. I 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 

Finland. 

Greece . 

'fish Free State . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Jnited Kingdom . 
iweden .... 
'.zechoslovakia 

ieylon. 

'irinh . 

iado-China . . . 

t and Madura 
&I f eb.:Fr.m. 

i of South Afr. 
lew Zealand , . 


December 

Five months {August 1-December 31) 

! 

! i Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

n , 1 

| X 936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 1 


Countri 

wfearih . . , , 


^ng ary . . , 

f$hud n Dantzig 
fg^riiia, . , . 
e^chosidvakia 
If^la'da'' . . 

. . 

Khttda r ... 

States . 
(tapittaa . . 


Morocco , 
Igalia . . . . 
Couniri. 

E,' 


ST 'T: - . 
Stands , . 
^Kingdom, 


Twelve months 


Exports Imports 


1935-36 1935-36 


Wheat flour* 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


15 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

337 

240 

55 

198 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

201 

223 

0 

9 

4 

0 

933 

"871 

9 

701 

459 

2 

146 

104 

— 

*40 

*"20 

0 

212 

406 

77 

' 15 

*" 46 

*" 15 

977 

968 

0 


0 
955 
2 1) 
55 

582 1 ) 
4,142 
3,261 
756 
0 1) 
194 
994 

245 1 ) 
9 i) 
157 
4,519 


0 

847 
2 1) 
31 

229 1 ) 
4,396 
2,804 
761 

29 1 ) 
196 
2,240 
282 1 ) 
0 1) 
196 
5,419 


1 ) 0 1 ) 0 1 ) 179 x) 295 

40 22 66 24 

9 13 66 99 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 172 247 

1 ) 0 1 ) 0 1 ) 7 1 ) 9 

0 0 62 64 

0 2 467 489 

79 4 578 403 

— — x) 20 1 ) 49 

1,049 1,067 3,724 3,887 


3,997 

3,739 

1,549 



Barlej 

112 

0 

0 

15 

33 

0 

0 

24 

0 

589 

642 

0 

"*168 

*'*174 

0 

35 

0 

0 

*U270 

*' 234 

0 

7 

595 

573 

450 

35 


‘**112 

0 

2 

* * * 84 

*37 

0 

0 

0 

4 

*90 

"*49 

' 1,071 

139 

66 

472 

0 

0 

309 

0 

'** 2 

2 

0 

0 

: 15 ■ 

, 37 ; 

■ ' ■ 33 

399 

'' : '0 

■'■VO/. 

1,248 

. y y " 0 ,, 

, , ' 0 i 

295 

0 

;; : ;C 

; 42 , 

3,108 


4,432 


,282 |1 19,166 I 20,768 | 7,253 | 7,757 I 

Thousand centals (x cental — 100 lb.). 


9,147 x) 2,802 x) 


185 1 ) 10,218 


6,958 
1,574 
1,989 
575 1 ) 
159 

1,054 1 ) 
159 x) 
3,455 1 ) 
201 


858 x) 179 x) 
0 1,442 


1,554 

2,771 

979 

108 

2 

205 x) 
0 1) 
256 1 ) 
434 


0 1 ) 355 x) 

139 5,908 

994 800 

0 4,054 

0 x) 22 x), 

II 2 

0 201 

134 2; 169 

T"',/2b,y 11,358 " 

■y 0 1,109 ; y 

; 179 x) 0 I) 

,442 816 ■ ' 


5452 j| . 33,461 26,354 30,917 26,538 j 










































TRADE 


OATS 


MAIZE 




COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months {August 1 -December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

i Exports 

Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

1935-36 




Oats 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = zoo lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Hungary. 

24 

0 

0 

0 

97 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

Lithuania .... 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

518 

fit- 

Poland-Dantzig . , 

99 

410 

0 

0 

877 

1,305 

0 

0 

2,595 

flh 

Romania. 




... 

1 ) 251 

r) 273 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

386 

0, 

Czechoslovakia . . 

165 

0 

0 

0 

437 

79 

0 

0 

82 

13 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

73 

0 

0 

73 

6 

Canada . 

377 

403 

0 

0 

1,437 

2,381 

0 

0 

4,074 

115,, 

United States . . . 

0 

9 

7 

2 

7 

46 

33 

7 

205 

22/ 

Argentina .... 

489 

9 

— 

— 

2,227 

1,444 

— 

— 

3,086 

— 

Chile . 





1 ) 474 

1 ) 181 

I) 0 

x) 0 

670 

On 

Tunis . 

2 

24 

0 

0 

4 

157 

7 

0 

214 

0 

Australia. 

13 

11 

0 

0 

51 

60 

2 

0 

97 

2 

Importing Countries' 











Germany. 

0 

0 

15 

35 

0 

0 

66 

192 

0 

463 

Austria . 





1 ) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 192 

x) 203 

0 

613 

Belgo-Uuxemb E U 

“* 0 

0 

*** 71 

75 

2 

0 

174 

117 

0 

897 

Denmark . 

9 

51 

194 

0 

18 

201 

573 

46 

439 

143 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

44 

Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

33 

139 

0 

769 

France . 

0 

0 

223 

37 

4 

2 

944 

159 

7 

472 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

Uatvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7, 

Netherlands . . . 

262 

37 

24 

55 

710 

55 

132 

287 

220 

516 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

2 

280 

494 

4 

7 

1,199 

1,640 

20 

2,866 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

9 

20 

0 

18 

31 

126 

181 

2 w 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

448 

542 

0 

0 

1,693 

2,180 

0 

4,4(6 

Algeria. 

... 




1 ) 648 

1 ) 42 

1 ) 22 

1 ) 33 

260 

46 

Totals . . . 

1,442 

1,057 

1,278 

1,297 

7,250 

6,436 

5,119 

5,129 

13,365 

U. 6 M 


Maize. —* Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

304 

13 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

Romania. 

11 

0 

0 

1,583 

Yugoslavia .... 

710 

*205 

0 

0 

United States . . . 

4 

4 

2,480 

1,171 

Argentina .... 

19,742 

15,119 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

Indo-China .... 
Syria & Deb.: Fr m t. 
Egypt . 





Union of South Afr. 

0 

401 

... 

... 

Importing Countries: 





Germany. 

Austria . 

0 

0 

112 

150 

Belgo-Luxeinb E U 

13 

13 

2,487 

1,825 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1,770 

328 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

57 

13 

France.. 

Greece ...... 

0 

0 

1,870 

2,000 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

* * *558 

* ’ *306 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

386 

143 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

2,372 

1,775 

Poland-Dantzig , » 
Portugal .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

United Kingdom . . 

*‘*146 

"*108 

* 9,235 

*7,*244 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

240 

79 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

355 

276 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

62 

154 

Canada ..... 

13 

0 

2,050 

148 

Japan. 

— 

.— 

370 

278 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

64 

0 

Totals . . . 

20,943 

15,863 

24,468 

17,473 


> il See notes nacre 116 


TWO MONTHS 

(November x-December 31) 


441 

42 

0 


20 

0 

9 


1,757 

x) 3,199 

1 ) 0 

x) 

1,149 

582 

0 


7 

9 

5,988 


40,327 

29,090 

— 


192 

x) 0 

— 


1,389 

i) 1,224 

— 


0 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 

2 

x) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 

0 

1,089 

x) 0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

117 


0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 481 

X) 

31 

86 

4,508 


0 

0 

3,003 


0 

0 

112 


0 

0 

3,545 


0 

I) 0 

1 ) 13 

I) 

0 

0 

990 


0 

0 

522 


0 

0 

4,266 


0 

0 

0 


0 

X) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 

302 

231 

18,043 


0 

0 

397 


0 

0 

664 


0 

0 

121 


20 

0 

5,758 


— 

— 

930 


0 

2 

121 


45,637 

35,556 

49,588 ' 



505 

622 

3.510 

487 

240 

3.183 

139 

937 


Twelve months 1 
(Nov. x-Oct 31 ) 


7,304 




* ii 



13.731 











































132 s 


TRADE 


RICE 


LINSEED 


COUNTRIES 


J December 

Twelve months (January 1 -December 31) 

Twelve 

(January 

Exports i Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports' 

1936 i 1935 1 1936 ! 1935 

ii 1 * 1 

193d | 1935 

1936 1935 

1935 


Exporting Countries: 

$pain ...... 

fctaly . 

United States . . . 

ilraril . 

Cndia . 

undo-China .... 
Siam ...... 

feypt ...... 

(•importing Countries: 

Germany ..... 
Austria ..... 

Belgo-Iviixemh. E- U, 

pfenmark. 

Estonia ..... 

prance. 

preece. 

Jlnngary . . . . 
Irish'Free State . . 

patvia. 

Lithuania . . . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
gnlapd-Dantzig . . 

|drtugal. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . , . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 


Rice* — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


jfcifhf . 

‘Ceylon 1 . 

rthina' ...... 

Jhya and Madura 

wan ...... 

§rriaandLeb.;Fr.m.t, 
pgeria ...... 

|«!on of South Afr.. 

OTtralia. 

pw,Zealand . . . 


Totals . . . 


iporiing Countries: 



itng Countries: 
* 1 * * * * 
wjo^dxemb. E.U. 
IHpiarlc::. 

. 

phta, ■ .. 

. , . ■. . , 

'. 

ffi'A.r'. * - * « 
(W',-'. 

. ay...... 

klands . . . . 
jd-Dantzig . , 
rctri^Kl'ngdonx . . 
h," 1 ' 1 " 1 . . . . . 
Slovakia . , 
la via .... 

a ...... 

1 States . . 



Totais . . 


55 
* 1,647 
* i ,640 


46 

'60 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

397 

13 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

64 

'*95 


20 


4,045 


Linseed. 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


— 

_ 

_ ! 


__ 


— 


— 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ ! 


— 


— 


— 


— 

— 

90 

190 

31 j 


236 


1,667 


1,151 


534 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 

1,118 

2 ) 

1,601 


— 


-— 

— 

*1,047 

n 

381 ! 


28,180 


37,117 


3,219 


4,740 

■— 


1 ) 

37,111 

x) 

37,761 

x) 

60 

1 ) 

33 

*— 

*3,080 

_L 

— 

34,926 


34,350 


— 

x) 

15 

— 



1 ) 

2,454 

x) 

1,224 

1 ) 

2 

— 

60 

269 

408 


560 


611 


3,805 


4,209 

— 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

536 

x) 

688 

— 

13 

‘**159 

‘“75 

220 


60 


1,215 


933 

— 

0 

2 

7 


0 


0 


71 


90 

— 


0 

0 


— 


— 


22 


18 

— 

15 

2,097 

1,279 


377 


514 


18,869 


9,464 

— 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

582 

x) 

540 

— 

0 

*” 37 

*‘*130 


0 


0 


348 


414 

— 

0 

9 

4 


0 


0 


84 


55 

— 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


15 


13 

— 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


9 


9 

— 

0 

9 

11 


0 


0 


101 


110 

— 

130 

498 

355 


2,436 


2,044 


4,414 


3,287 

— 

20 

60 

2 


212 


192 


1,206 


1,045 

— 





— 


— 

1 ) 

448 

x) 

410 

— 

4 

* * 240 

*141 


203 


141 


2,491 


2,427 

— 


7 

9 


— 


— 


234 


227 

— 

0 

104 

51 


0 


0 


520 


511 

— 

0 

117 

141 


0 


0 


1,138 


1,473 

— 

0 

99 

66 


0 


0 


492 


441 


2 

29 

29 


29 


4 


783 


644 

■— 

— 

• • 


— 


— 

X) 

326 

X) 

258 

— 

0 

“939 

1*071 


2 


2 


11,927 


12,511 

— 

60 

35 

214 


593 


146 


6,841 


28,581 

— 




1 ) 

238 

1 ) 

139 

I) 

176 

X) 

2,538 

— 

***22 

* 33 

’*2 27 

234 


708 


1,221 


866 

—. 



♦ » « 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

340 

X) 

384 

— 




1 ) 

9 

X) 

2 

X) 

443 

X) 

134 

— 

0 

*'*29 

0 

0 

0 


115 


26 

— 



##f 

x) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

1,149 

X) 

1,085 

— 

***20 

2 

13 


267 


247 


73 


51 

— 



... 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

3 ) 

62 

3 ) 

60 

• — 

4,563 

4,977 

4,649 

1 

109,405 


118,530 


64,488 


78,824 

— 


57 

90 

0 

0 

525 

280 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3,472 

2,879 

— 

— 

32,792 

39,190 

— 

— 

— 

— 

734 

333 

0 

0 

6,912 

2,901 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— 

*— 

0 

0 

161 

71 

0 

0 

4,824 

5,452 

_ 

— 

4 

7 

306 

386 

123 

112 

2,418 

2,725 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

86 

— 

• — 

450 

562 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

20 

20 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

0 

137 

84 



0 

0 

258 

445 

4 

4 

6,180 

5,584 

— 

— 

... 


... 

... 

x) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 64 

x) 112 


— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

' 0 

— 

— 

15 

7 

9 

4 

46 

57 

60 

84 

_ _ 

— 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

0 

474 

536 

— 

— 

11 

7 

820 

536 

101 

77 

7,286 

8,871 

— 

— 

0 ! 

2 

0 

0 

77 

26 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 i 

0 

357 

736 

2 

2 

6,087 

' 5,774 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

77 

42 

— 

-— 

807 

917 

— 

— 

0 

0 

95 

49 

0 

0 

536 

578 

— 

— 

0 

0 

13 

22 

0 

0 

95 

185 


— 

’ 2 

4 

24 

0 

101 

H 

725 

284 

’ — 

—- 

— 

— . : 

833 

946 1 

— 

— 1 

8,605 

9,833 

— 


0 

- ... 0 

11 

26 

0 

2 

284 

478 

( — 


'0' 

'A 0 

22 

. : ■' 15 < 

0 

0 

516 

750 

’ — 

_ 

4*295 


" 3,046 

3^390 

40,687 

42,677 

39,572 

42,829 


■ ' 














































TRADE 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 


x33 


COUNTRIES 


December 

Twelve months (January 1-December 31) 

I Twelve months 

1 (January r-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 | 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1936 J 1935 

1936 | 1935 

1935 

1935 


'Exporting Countries, 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark , . . 
Finland .... 
Italy .... 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland -Dantzig 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand 

Importing Countriesi 

Germany . . . 
Austria . . , 
Belgo-Duxemb E 
Spam .... 
France .... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . 
Irish Free State 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden .... 
United States . 
India . . „ . 
Java and Madura 
Syria &Leb :Frmt 
Algeria . , , 

Egypt .... 

Tunis .... 

Totals 


Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 



•• 

Austria . 





1 ) 7,293 

1 ) 5,419 

x) 11 

x) 15 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

26,680 

25,124 

0 

0 

322,328 

305,024 

185 

0 

— 

— - 

Estonia . 

1,940 

1,296 

0 

0 

24,152 

23,894 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Finland ...... 

2,707 

1,459 

0 

0 

30,836 

22,582 

0 

0 

— 

- f : 

Hungary. 

1,058 

569 

0 

0 

10,401 

5,518 

0 

0 

— 

- !, 

Irish Free State . . 

988 

893 

2 

0 

58,032 

59,470 

11 

40 

— 

-- 

Uatvia. 

2,485 

1,415 

0 

0 

38,118 

37,073 

0 

0 

— 

. ^ i‘ 

Lithuania .... 

1,620 

1,034 

0 

0 

32,252 

26,795 

0 

0 

— 

-- 

Norway . 

57 

146 

0 

4 

73 

417 

0 

4 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

8,543 

8,618 

4 

40 

132.686 

103,146 

71 

430 

— 

— *.! 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

661 

1,779 

0 

0 

24,046 

12,533 

0 

2 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

3,300 

2,108 

0 

935 

42,126 

44,670 

414 

1,340 

— 

— 

U. S. S R . 





1 ) 44,278 

1 ) 63,526 

1 ) 15,593 

1 ) 428 

— 


Argentina .... 

3,999 

3,704 

— 

— 

22,639 

14,950 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . . . . 

20 

20 

86 

77 

218 

243 

94! 

783 

— 

— ! 

Svria & Eeb Fr m. t 





1 ) 692 

1 ) 388 

1 ) 141 

1 ) 289 

— 

— 

Australia . 

18,257 

29,196 

0 

0 

185,672 

256,769 

4 

2 

— 

—* 

New Zealand . . . 



— 

— 

1 ) 276,730 

1 ) 279,388 

— 

— 

~ 

““ 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

0 

0 

13,007 

14,954 

0 

13 

166,245 

156,529 

_ 


Belgo Eu\emb E U 

7 

13 

560 

2,549 

68 

71 

8,139 

13,305 

— 

■ — 

Spam . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

—— 

— 

France . 

653 

602 

108 

280 , 

12,677 

11,603 

4,251 

1,510 

— 

— I 

Greece . 

— 

— 


! 

— 

— 

1 ) 719 

1 ) 906 

— 

— 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 

— 

— 


United Kingdom 

571 1 

754 

94,557 

90,886 

9,233 

15,768 

1,095,624 

1,076,827 

— 

—. 1 

Switzerland .... 

2 

0 

1,254 

157 

7 

2 

3,223 

302 

— 

—* ^ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

238 

4 

0 

161 

379 

4 

496 

2,928 

— 

—. „ 

Canada . 

66 

55 

7 

0 

5,130 

7,696 

119 

148 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

55 

55 

1,155 

340 

827 

957 

9,872 

22,675 

.— 

— 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

99 

86 

— 

— 

805 

855 

— 

-- ; 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 

• * 


— 

— 

1 ) 8,199 

1 ) 9,235 

— 

— 

Japan . 

51 

13 

2 

*** 2 

642 

355 

13 

22 

— 

— ' J 

Egypt . 


• • 

• • • 


x) 42 

x) 128 

1 ) 1,224 

1 ) 866 

— 

1 — 

Tunis . .. 

0 

4 

227 

*172 

4 

24 

2,026 

2,017 


— 

Totals . . . 

73,958 

78,861 

111,068 

110,643 

1,281,581 

1,298,426 

1,318,326 

1,291,458 

— 

— 


Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 


3) See notes page X36, 


Ay's \ 1 I „ . si * i 


258 

423 

0 

o1 


4,206 


4,224 


0 


0 

— 


— 

1,501 

1,737 

2 

4 ! 


21,008 


14,689 


20 


29 

— 


— •; 

911 

692 

9 

4 


10,864 


9,365 


26 


22 

— 


— 

137 

13 

0 

0 


972 


496 


2 


2 



_ 

337 

229 

37 

31 


2,381 


3,146 


269 


251 

— 


«_ 

11,019 

9,760 

86 

93 


125,311 


134,597 


869 


839 

— 



18 

22 

18 

24 


441 


620 


223 


287 

— 


— 

2,791 

3,210 

611 

584 


40,517 


40,248 


3,505 


3,851 

— 


~r- 

163 

44 

152 

181 


1,554 


1,814 


2,555 


2,663 

— 


— 

295 

335 

7 

2 


4,676 


4,381 


53 


57 

<—* 


— 

6,171 

2,070 

101 

88 


81,891 


55,720 


1,241 


1,274 

— 


—H 

2,496 

1,960 

13 

7 


12,432 


15,335 


99 


77 

— 


—T 




... 

1 ) 163,412 

x) 164,915 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

— 


-- 

33 

82 

4,621 

5,904 


262 


728 


61,507 


61,661 

__ 



... 

... 


• * * 

1 ) 

7,930 

x) 

6,751 

x) 

1,735 

x) 

1,638 

— 


«— 

29 

42 

*4,420 

3,349 


366 


355 


50,834 


50,740 

— 



2,022 

2,352 

2,870 

2,802 


23,345 


24,628 


32,516 


34,782 

_ 


_ 

... 



1 ) 

635 

x) 

181 

x) 

315 

x) 

1,096 

— 


— 

134 

‘”40 

2 

0 


767 

278 

2 


0 

— 


— 

71 

187 

7 

4 


1,814 


1,023 


88 


64 

— 


— 

— 

— 




— 


— 

X) 

260 

X) 

3/3 

— 



507 

428 

30*034 

25*124 


6,012 


5,818 

300,628 

304,977 

— 


— 

— 

— 

403 

708 


-— 


— 


3,530 


2,511 



__ 

101 

90 

6,228 

3,023 


1,135 


1,153 


59,849 


48,934 

— 


-T- . d 

0 

0 

132 

101 


2 


4 


1,182 


1,265 

—, 


~ 

— 

— 

... 

... 

x) 

— 


— 

X) 

1,594 

X) 

1,779 

— 




,.. 


432 

1 ) 

437 

I) 

816 

X) 

906 

— 



... 


... 


1 ) 

75 

x) 

no 

X) 

10,225 

I) 

12,286 

— 


‘ -*■ y’ilii 1 

.. . 

... 



1 ) 

37 

X) 

73 

X) 

7,251 

X) 

6,821 

—, 


... 

2 

7 

* * *300 

’*278 


104 


46 

2,915 

2,948 


1 

—\\\|S 

28,996 

23,723 

50,053 

42,311 


512,581 


491,135 


544,109 

~— 

542,133 1 

■. 1 . ;\i 

JM 
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COTTON 


Five months (August i-Decembcr 31) 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting County. 
, United States . 
Argentina . . 
Brazil .... 
India .... 

■ Egypt .... 

' Importing County 
Germany . . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgo-Luxemb. E. 
Denmark . . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . . . 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland - Dantzig 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
China .... 
Japan .... 
Algeria .... 
Totals . 


Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

Exports I Imports 


Exporting Countries: 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Argentina . . . j 

.Chile . 

.India' -. 

Syria &Leb.: Fr.m.t. 
Algeria ....... 

Egypt 1 . 

Un. of S. Africa . { j] 

'|i|iis ; traliia. . . . | ^j 
New Zealand . j gj 
'importing Countries: 
Germany. . . . j ^ j 

-Austria ..... 
Belgo-Luxemb. f a) 1 
E. XT. \ b ) 

Denmark. 

!'• France. 

|;»Greece ...... 

L Ital y : . {l\ 

wNorway . 

yj fetherlands . . | 

fiph>2aitd - Dantzig . . 
Sfeajjted Kingdom . . 


j- SlateJ . 


1936 

*935 

1936 

*935 

j 1936 

*935 

1936 

| 1935 

1935-36 

1933-36 



Cotton. — 

Thousand 

centals (1 cental 

= 100 lb.). 


3.117 

4.641 

79 

64 j 


15,174 


18,250 

282 

212 

31,337 

791 

44 

60 

— 



470 


417 

— 

— 

1,030 

—, 



— 

— 1 

2 ) 

1,362 

2 ) 

968 

-— 

— 

3,549 

— 

*1,627 

*1,005 

126 

68 ! 


4,572 


3,433 

428 

454 

14,939 

1,237 



— 

- 

1 ) 

2,661 

1 ) 

3,289 

— 

— 

8,095 


0 

79 

507 

710 


2 


414 

2,368 

3,446 

573 

7,264 





1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

1 ) 271 

x) 282 

0 

886 

”*68 

* * * 49 

* * 300 

' ’ *240 


291 


254 

1,005 

946 

653 

2,377 

— 

— 

18 

15 


— 



79 

73 

— 

176 

0 

0 

11 

7 


0 


0 

53 

49 

0 

119 

0 

0 

66 

53 


0 


' 0 

152 

148 

0 

280 

26 

31 

842 

763 


168 


161 

2,837 

2,407 

335 

7,165 

... 




1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

11 

x) 22 

1 ) 42 

11 

110 

0 

0 

‘I’ 60 

*’*57 


*0 


0 

240 

223 

0 

560 

0 

0 

13 

7 


0 


0 

49 

42 

0 

97 

0 

0 

18 

7 


0 


0 

37 

26 

0 

71 

0 

0 

150 

108 


9 


2 

514 

421 

4 

1,001 

0 

0 

134 

130 


0 

; 

2 

670 

661 

4 

1,614 

- — 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 115 

x) 174 

.— 

560 

46 

57 

*1,704 

*2,130 


251 


315 

6,823 

6,449 

747 

15,168 

— 

— 

86 

95 


— 


— 

304 

262 

— 

672 

0 

0 1 

101 

110 


0 


0 

298 

258 

0 

549 

2 

4 

249 

249 


24 


24 

972 

961 

49 

2,130 

0 

0 ! 

55 

35 


0 


0 

168 

161 

0 

375 

— 


209 

223 


—• 


— ; 

752 

597 

— 

1,358 

218 

293 

37 

68 


463 


542 : 

207 

225 

892 

915 

88 j 

31 

2.282 

1,733 


326 


201 

7,421 

5,388 

582 

18,089 





1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 2 

0 

4 

5,236 j 

6,250 

7,047 

6 , *872 


2S,773 


28,283 

26,069 j 

23,909 

62,800 

63,568 


Wool. —■ (Thousand lb.). 


112 

14! 

1,005 

119 

24,255 

— 

4,921 

— 

*3,450 

* * 445 

41* ,*191 


763 


113,814 

' ‘*143 

5,699 

2 

60 

7,868 

251 

2,857 

*7*031 

36,242 

2,041 

1,085 

37 

322 

11 

534 

6,221 

31,883 

33 

207 

214 

472 

134 

719 

57 

3,386 

29,498 

95,771 

■ — 

1,953 

11 

2,041 

, ; 1 62 ! ; 

6,182 

15 

" , v 505 

-O'.624 

1-504 

" ",0 

29,037 

: H9 

' •'! 12,538 

rt'VV"' , '152" 

■■’■T5 ' 

"j „ 241,761 

! 235,971 



Four months (Scot. i-Dee. <5il 1 

TWELVE 

MONTHS 







(Sept. 1-A 

ugust 31) 


536 

238 

399 


569 

952 

1,900 


7,099 

5,710 

355 


159 

16,098 

569 


72,896 

42,221 

— 


— 

240,986 



14,332 

16,475 

<— 


— , 

38,085 

— 

1) 

602 r) 

373 1) 

126 

1) 

14! 

19,004 

1,391 


24,258 

21,321 

1,916 


1,210 

56,185 

6,828 

*) 

1,852 1) 

1,435 1) 

97 

1) 

53 

4,930 

223 

1) 

6,155 1) 

2,908 1) 

631 

x) 

234 

14,793 

2,176 

1) 

1,470 1) 

990 1) 

0 

1) 

w 18 

4,096 

64 


92,890 

99,230 1) 

79 

1) 

40 

213,150 

97 


2,714 

2,116 1) 

370 

1) 

494 

6,512 

2,174 


381,893 

360,342 

569 


2,339 

732,907 

9,222 


24,017 

23,334 

44 


79 

64,627 

157 

*> 

11,290 1) 

10,922 3) 

0 

3) 

0 

262,902 

90 

1) 

6,737 1) 

8,810 3) 

0 

3) 

4 

52,812 

22 


35 

254 

28,116 


24,143 

395 

182,850 


126 

628 

14,546 


9,685 

1,146 

35,991 

*) 

29 1) 

53 1) 

2,643 

x) 

3,591 

251 

23,671 


27,728 

18,298 

74,442 


55,537 

68,875 

220,564 


10,265 

8,876 

3,245 


1,515 

26,553 

5,434 


207 

108 

2,011 


1,592 

392 

4,921 


134 

128 

, 2,269 


1,689 

214 

5,692 


26,070 

19,002 

65,339 


74,071 

57,431 

362,091 

*) 

511 1) 

494 1) 

1,854 

x) 

2,434 

1,676 

11,050 


569 

"”333 

952 


970 

7,111 

2,820 


2,332 

853 

1,927 


1,177 

3,499 

6,975 


450 

509 

2,430 


1,929 

1,235 

5,no 


40 

82 

17,163 


10,498 

165 

44,401 


93,483 

92,195 

246,985 


209,588 

321,201 

879,321 


— 

— 

7,575 


6,255 


20,324 


128 

46 

6,019 


4,198 

256 

15,973 


’82; ■ 

229 

14,211 


12,774 1 

1,074 

43,222 


227 

278 

2,709 


2,200 

4,958 

9,509 


4,427 - 

4,599 

5,331 


5,068 

8,543 

22,520 


4 ,v 

.\v 

; 97,773 


81*9^7 

■■ .24', 

241,894 


1 '46'' 

■; 280 > 

28,312, 


73,401 

! '/'W 

261,981 


, 1,426 ■■:* 

483" 

■■Ufa 


T"y65" 

'■■..w'Uti? 

■ 1 ' ; v '5 t:B 

1 

817,060 

744,166 

630^644 


589,777 

2,228,978 

2,431,745 

















































TRADE - COFFEE - TEA 135 ^ 1 


_.1 




Six months 

Twelve 


1 


1 Six months 

Twelve , 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 31) 

months 


December 

i„ 


MONTHS , 

COUNTRIES 



(July 1 

(July 1- 
June 30) 

COUNTRIES 



(July 1-Dec. 31) 

(July t 
June 30) 


1936 

1935 

1936 

| X935 

X935-36 


1936 

X935 

1936 

| X935 

X935-3<3 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea* 

— (Thousand lb.). 

Exporting Countries: 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 



Exports 

f 

Brazil ...... 

188,983 

200,363 

931,295 

1,116,484 

2,046,622 

Ceylon. 

14,857 

17,242 

92,619 

97,539 

223,530 

Colombia. 

59,959 

44,037 

275,499 

268,028 

505,442 

China ...... 

8,038 

4,273 

47,754 

41,449 

76,201 

India. 

1,903 

370 

7,727 

3,466 

26,112 

India. 

31,392 

36,493 

229,963 

233,012 

314,704 

Java and Madura . 



1) 41,531 

1) 34,701 

54,351 

Java and Madura. 

x) 47,541 

1) 41,595 

118,230 







Japan . 

4,566 

2,361 

27,005 

25,034 

32,551 - , 

Importing Countries: 












Germany . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 






Belgo-lyUXemb.F,. U. 

France . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . 
Switzerland .... 

Canada . 

United-States. . . 

Ceylon. 

Syria &Ueb.: Fr.m.t, 
Australia. 

280 

2 

269 

i ,243 
0 

22 

1,133 

0 

’**13 

51 

0 

697 

i ,464 
0 
13 
1,069 
0 

... q 

899 
26 
503 
1) 1,191 

8,338 
2 

123 

4,215 

2 

x) 0 

53 

311 

2 

4,323 
x) 1,202 
14,451 
2 

90 

3.896 

0 

1) 0 

13 

728 

4 

6,839 

3,430 

23,473 

2 

214 

8,792 

2 

4 

24 

Belgo-Uuxemb E.U 

France . 

Irish Free State . 
Netherlands . . . 
United Kingdom . 
Syria & Eeb.. F.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Union of S. Africa. 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand. . . 

0 

2 

0 

11 

5,617 

* * *33 

0 

0 

0 

18 

5,062 

... 

“*24 

2 
9 
11 
53 
35,793 
x) 0 

x) 2 

1) 243 

302 

3) 24 

2 

7 

15 

66 

37,185 

x) 0 

1) 4 

1) 55 

335 
3) 29 

2 

18 

24 

112 

72,067 

11 

9 1 
320 ! 
635 1 
126 , 







Totals . . . 

64,516 

65,473 

481,267 

476,327 

838,540 | 

Totals . . . 

253,807 1 248,064 

1,271,404 

1,446,969 

2,676,039 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Germany . 

35,045 

28,199 

182,164 

168,914 

329,173 

Germany . . . 

1,093 

970 

5,146 

5,430 

10,152 

Austria . 



x) 5,073 

r) 4,848 

11,462 

Austria . 


1) 401 

1 ) 379 

789 

Belgo -Uuxemb.F. U. 

13,942 

8,349 

60.956 

54,417 

108,973 

Belgo-Uuxemb.E.U. 

53 

35 

333 

278 

562 

Bulgaria. 

137 

104 

578 

567 

1,100 

Denmark .... 

71 

90 

558 

593 

1,120 

Denmark . 

2,899 

3,452 

29,787 

26,533 

56,467 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

249 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52,913 

Estonia . 

7 

7 

53 

46 

95 

7 

11 

90 

90 

192 

Finland . 

20 

11 

139 

121 

276 

Finland. . 

1,742 

564 

22,789 

17,035 

42,428 

France . 

324 

227 

1,603 

1,292 

2,855 

France ...... 

35,250 

38,092 

198,842 

213,593 

425,875 

Greece .. 


... 

x) 267 

x) 238 

445 

Greece . 



1) 6,263 

1) 5,419 

13,314 

Hungary . 

*’*71 

53 

313 

236 

430 

Hungary . 

390 

439 

2.235] 

1,967 

4,398 

Irish Free State . 

1,750 

1,581 

11,834 

12,377 

21,771 

Irish Free State . 

29 

20 

220 

207 

606 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia . 

9 

9 

40 

35 

i 

Uatvia .. 

53 

11 

187 

86 

251 

Uitbuania .... 

20 

4 

44 

55 

93 

Lithuania .... 

20 

101 

157 

262 

412 

Norway . 

35 

24 

165 

190 

362 

Norway . 

4,451 

4,702 

18,120 

23,836 

41,515 

Netherlands . . 

2,394 

1,545 

14,021 

16,341 

28,980 

Netherlands . . . 

10,322 

8,309 

29,882 

50,122 

91,534 

Poland-Dantzig . 

399 

267 

1,799 

1,711 

3,461 

Poland-Dantizg . . 

1,382 

811 

6,475 

4,394 

11,718 

Portugal .... 



1) 152 

1) 170 

44 3 

Portugal . 

... 

... 

1) 6,656 

1) 5,922 

13,336 

United Kingdom . 

42,366 

55,380 

271,474 

279,977 

486,313 

United Kingdom , 

4,766 

6,934 

11,632 

11,674 

52,270 

Sweden . 

68 

68 

472 

556 

1,016 

Sweden . 

9,306 

8,411 

52.620 

56,419 

105,842 

Switzerland . . . 

247 

130 

963 

979 

1,819 

Switzerland .... 

7,106 

3,336 

17,388 

22,284 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

110 

130 

756 

776 

1,166 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,213 

2,185 

12,551 

12,308 

23,832 

Yugoslavia . . . 

60 

29 

245 

229 

381 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,704 

1,049 

7,300 

7,194 

15,210 

Canada ..... 

3,554 

2,480 

17,988 

21,363 

44.214 

Canada . 

2,540 

3,479 

18,362 

17,086 

39,196 

United States . . 

8,157 

8,378 

44,939 

46,379 

83,917 

United States . . 

191,900 

171,439 

784,972 

898,920 

1,853,267 

Chile . 

1) 2,449 

1) 2,092 

4,215 

Chile. .. 



1) 3,029 

1) 3,801 

7,527 

Syria &Ueb, F.m.t. 



1) 216 

x) 123 

298 

Ceylon ...... 

207 

271 

1,709 

2,015 

2,738 

Algeria . 



1) 1,944 

1) 1,078 

2,518 1 

Japan ...... 

1,541 

886 

5,523 

3,827 

10,825 

Egypt . 



1) 7,039 

1) 6,325 

13,980 

Syria &Ueb.: Fr.m.t. 



1) 1,060 

1) 1,193 

2,390 

Tunis . 

* 3*24 

3,3*03 

1,625 

4,623 

6,321 

Algeria ..... 



1) 11,605 

1) 12,776 

32,452 

Union of S. Africa. 


x) 6,221 

1) 5,569 

13,702 

Egypt . 


*254 

1) 6,396 

1) 8,477 

17,324 

Australia .... 

4,096 

*337 

24,802 

19,659 

41,557 

Tunis . 

461 

1,689 

1,501 

3,342 

New Zealand. . . 

3) 3,195 

3) 2,590 

10,666 ? 

Union of S. Africa . 


.., 

1) 14,504 

1) 15,018 

31,654 




Australia ..... 

192 

267 

1,625 

2,266 

4,619 







New Zealand , . . 



3) 128 

3) 117 

437 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






China ...... 

163 

42 

531 

273 

68 m 

India ..* 






India . 

300 

366 

2,672 

3,900 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Java and Madura. 

... 

... 

1) 342 

1) 545 

955. 

Totals . . . 

327,605 

291,675 

1,522,567 

1,655,088 

3,446,873 

Totals . . . 

65,691 

75,466 

424,741 

436,528 

% , ■ v ■ ■ /: 

79i,id|i 


i) 3) See notes page 136. 
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Til AIM 


CACAO 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


COUNTRIES 


193*5 1935 


Three months 
{O ct. 1 -Dec. 31 ) 


Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. 1- 
Sept. 30) 


1936 


1935 


1935-36 


Exporting Countries, 


Cacao. — (Thousand lb.). 


Exports. 


j . Grenada.i 



2 ) 22 

2 ) 

269 

8,228 

jR 1 ' Dominican Republ. j 



1 ) 1,144 

x) 

1,349 

40,239 

1 '■ Brazil ...... 



1 ) 66,267 

1 ) 

65,683 

280,120 

U ; Ecuador. 



r) 2,044 

x) 

3,867 

45,096 

- Trinidad. 



r) 1,786 

1 ) 

2,189 

27,805 

|' Venezuela. 





29,198 

Ceylon. 

822 

522 

2,597 


2,088 

6,302 

; Java and Madura . 



1 ) 946 

X) 

908 

3,995 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

9,961 

7,125 

18,907 


17,209 

52,927 

f ' Ivory Coast . . . 

13,980 

12,383 

21,731 


20,955 

108,840 

Gold Coast .... 

J' Nigeria and Came- 

103,124 

83,081 

229,875 


192,530 

639,440 

h , xoon: Brit. m. t. 
fi Saint Thomas and 

19,112 

39,955 

40,951 


64,867 

201,931 

A v 1 Prince Is. ... 

3,832 

7,064 

6,202 


14,416 

31,780 

jjj; Togoland: Fr. zn. t. 

3,303 

1,407 

2,791 


4,418 

21,182 

I, 11 , Importing Countries: 







h Germany. 

176 

0 

743 


7 

7 

L Belgo-Euxemb. EAT. 

15 

! 0 

90 


0 

154 

■ France. 

395 

j 0 

452 


0 

9 

^! Netherlands , , . 

664 

406 

2,418 


1,241 

5,181 

- United Kingdom . 

298 

399 

3,898 


1,777 

8,494 

*' 1 Australia. 

0 

7 

11 


26 

104 

(j Totals . . . 

i 

153,682 

! 152,349 

1 

402,875 


393,799 

1,510,832 

1 J 


I Importing Countries , 


fe Germany . 
Austria 


A Belgo-Euxemb 
Bulgaria 
Tj/pen'mark 
f:.-Spsiin 
¥ Estonij 


;Estonia, 

Finland. 
f'Et^ace . 
j-.^reece . 

Hungary . . . 
"Irish Free Sta 
Italy. 1 . . . 
Latvia . . , 
Intlmania . 
'Norway , . 
Netherlands 
. . . 
Portugal-Dantzig 
pasted Kingdom 
^weden . . . 

Czechoslovakia 


E.U. 


. . . 

p%it£d' States. 


m 


‘Ifew Zealand ■. 


Totals 


12,745 

2,242 

183 

723 

9 

13 

9,864 

TJ13, 

130 

236 

154 

448 

16,755 

1,338 

24,551 

1,021 

1,246[ 

5,710 

231 

6,188 

90,200 

0 

2,418 


177,5181 


17,075! 

... 13 

2,549 

143 

1,389 

86 

20 

7,586 

i *254 
13 

dJ 

137! 

635 

12,838 

979| 

32*435 

794 

1,102 

5,772 

220 

1,671 

54,5601 

505 

lOt 


46,864 

3,492 

6,444 

534 

2,498 

176 
73 
26,425 
> 474 

2,690 
699 

498 
364 
2,026 
36,612 
4,325 
) 243 

35,484 
3,243 
3,003 
11,621 
677 
12,908 
192,292 
0 

2,665 


141 , 998 } 396330 


50,393 

2,105 

6,612 

366 

2,954 

185 

77 

26,101 

831 

3,069i 

362 

375 

337 

I, 484 
35,184 

3,192 

302 

53,478 

2,802 

2,668 

II, 843 
617 

4,985 

140,561 

1,221 

509 


352 , 613 ! 


1,496,559 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months 

(Aug. 1 -Doe. 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ug. 1 - 
July 31 ) 

X935-36 

X936 | 

1935 

X936 | 

1935 


Total .Wheat and Flour *) 



(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Countries: 


a) Net Exports. 


Germany .... 

4 ) 

4) 

4) 

4) 

130 

Bulgaria .... 

620 

31 

2,70! 

553 

683 

Estonia ..... 

4) 

0 

4) 

44 

0 

Hungary. 

1,213 

600 

8,382 

4,460 

9,828 

Latvia. 

0 

31 

0 

844 

926 

Lithuania .... 

0 

293 

0 

558 

1,274 

Poland-Dantzig . 

300 

362 

2,180 

1,671 

4,048 

Portugal. 



4) 

4) 

2,161 

Romania .... 



1 ) 11,583 

1 ) 2,855 

3,521 

Sweden. ..... 

4) 

4) 

243 

412 

1,133 

Czechoslovakia . . 

589 

4) 

723 

4) 

4) 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

728 

7 

6,186 

44 

467 

U. S. S. R. 



1 ) 732 

1 ) 12,507 

17,223 

Canada . 

13,488 

1 i ,374 

78,915 

72,693 

152,053 

Argentina .... 

7,624 

2,471 

19,017 

23,437 

41,674 

Chile. 



1 ) 0 

1 ) 214 

1,347 

China. 

4 

4) 

461 

4) 

4 ) 

India. 

562 

4) 

4,325 

295 

664 

Syria&Leb.:Fr.m.t. 



1 ) 556 

4) 

234 

Algeria. 



x) 2,418 

x) 2,385 

5,875 

French Morocco . 



4) 

1 ) 1,045 

2,926 

Tunis. 

4) 

234 

4) 

2,011 

2,743 

Australia .... 

4,290 

4,057 

17,095 

21,167 

60,133 

Totals . . . 

29,418 

19,460 

155,517 

147,195 

309,043 

Importing Countries: 


ft) 

Net Impo 

UTS. 


Germany. .... 

49 

123 

313 

441 

5) 

Austria ..... 



1 ) 1,579 

1 ) 1,124 

4,189 

Belgo-Luxem.K. U. 

2,231 

1,969 

12,073 

10,309 

23,391 

Denmark .... 

397 

373 

1,914 

1,927 

5,379 

j Spain. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; Estonia. 

13 

5) 

13 

3) 

5) 

j Finland. 

106 

60 

769 

875 

2,535 

3 France . 

470 

891 

1,682 

4,253 

4,786 

1 Greece. 



1 ) 3,907 

1 ) 3,303 

8,852 

Irish Free State . 

*946 

750 

3,730 

3,474 

8,971 

4 Italy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Norway. 

728 

842 

1,960 

2,284 

4,555 

4 Netherlands . . . 

1,389 

679 

4,927 

5,869 

12,961 

7 Portugal . 


,,. \ 

x) 40 

1 ) 137 

5) 

j United Kingdom . 

11,052 

11,001 

50,418 

52,023 

122,835 

n Sweden. 

90 

68 

5) 

5) 

5 ) 

Switzerland . . . 

6)1,191 

6 ) 686 

6) 4,773 

6) 4,546 

(>) 10,000 

7 Czechoslovakia . . 

5) 

2 

5) 

1.303 

1,314 

7 Totals Europe . . 

18,662 

17,444 

88,098 

' 91,868 

209,768 

5 United States . . 

1,828 

2,434 

11,281 

11,338 

22,767 

5 Ceylon . 

55 

40 

1 280 

1 309 

549 

1 China . 

5) 

62 

5) 

1,691 

4,667 

8 India. 

5) 

119 

1 5) 

5) 

5) 

8 Indo-China. . . . 


, t , 

x) 196 

1 1 ) 187 

' 52C 

3 Japan . 

‘*90 

' 412 

: 811 

373 

’ 3,241 

5 Java and Madura 



1 ) 45C 

lx) 556 

i 1,709 

5 Syria&Leb .:Fr.m.t, 



5) 

x) 4 

i 5) 

7 Egypt. 

• • * 

* # * 

x) 15 

• 1 ) 33 

f 10< 

9 French Morocco . 



x) 379 

> 5) 

5) 

8 Tunis. 

**1*21 

! 5) 

25£ 

1 5) 

5) 

3 Upion of S. Africa. 



x) 15 

lx) P 

i 4( 

3 Ndw Zealand. . . 



3) 121 

3) 75 

' 556 

9 Totals . . . 

20,75( 

i 20 , 51 : 

1 101,90: 

1 106,452 

1 243,921 


I * reduced ifa grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour 

aV *\ 5???! °+ e3CpOT ^ over imports —- b) Excess of imports over exports. 

, 1) Data up to 30 November - 1 - ~ v TN ~ J - — ~ ' * » — ■ ■ 

pWt lEsporis, — 6) Wheat only, 

' 


1*333.333 centals of grain. 

4 . M " n'J '■ T ' .. .' V I ^avwoo \JX JULU.|JU1 W* WVC1 CJtpurtS, 1 '■ t , 

hP,to 3ri November* — g); Data up to 31 October. — 3) Data up to 30September. '^■'4). See Net Imports. — 5) See 
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STOCKS 

Total stocks of wheat in the United States i). 

I First day of month 


Location 

January 1937 j 

| October 1936 j 

! July 1936 

j January 1936 | 

January 1935 


1,000 centals 

On farms. 

77,162 

136,259 

26,256 

95,634 

82,502 

In interior mills and elevators ....... 

48,287 

70,317 

14,266 

46,073 

55,287 

Commercial wheat in store. 

37,420 

49,709 

3 ) 13,897 

47,066 

54,562 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 
In transit to merchant mills and bought to 

56,381 

63,491 

25,327 

59,637 

57,756 

arrive 2 ). 

8,222 

12,851 

8,215 

8,139 

7,447 

Stored for others in merchant mills 2 ). . . 

2,840 

5,383 

3,807 

3,469 

6,079 

Total U. S. wheat as grain . . . 

230312 j 

338,010 

3 ) 91,768 

260,018 

263,633 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 ) 

13,609 

13,697 

12,370 

12,416 

11,684 

Total U. S. wheat . . . 

243,921 

351,707 

104.138 } 

272,434 

275317 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U.S. 
Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 

15,073 

11,406 

I 

9,368 

21,187 

16,538 | 

1 


0 

0 

° 1 

6 

17 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

258,994 

363,113 

I 

3 ) 113,506 | 

293,627 

291,872 


x) Incomplete data: wheat in transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than m these mills, etc., are not included. — 2) The figures of the Bureau of Census, partia 
quarterly census are raised to represent all mills. — 3) The amount of commercial old wheat stocks on x July 1936 wasp 
12,388,000 centals; in consequence the "total IT. S. old wheat as gram" on the same date was go,260,000 centals and the 
total old wheat in the U. S. ” 111 , 998,000 centals. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States 1 ) 

| Last day of month 


Location 

December 1936 | 
1 

September 1936 J 

June 1936 j 

December 1935 

December 193 


1,000 centals 

Wheat stocks the property of commercial 






millers* 






Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 






bought to arrive. 

Wheat held in mills and mills-elevators 

7,984 

12,376 

7,969 

7,805 

6,933 

attached to mills. 

54,746 

61,142 

24,567 

57,192 

53,771 

Wheat in other positions 2 ). 1 

18,384 

18,595 

5,049 

18,868 

20,257 

Total . . . 

81,114 

92,113 

37,585 

83,865 

80,961 

Wheat-flour m mills and warehouses, and in 

transit, sold and unsold. 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 

9,185 

9,168 

8,339 

8,276 

7,561 

elevators .. 

2,758 

5.184 

3,693 

3,327 

5,660 

Grand total 3 ) . . . 

97,086 

110,486 

53,276 

99,098 

97,499 

. ... . .... --j 


1) Partial census by the "Bureau of Census", including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of, 
mercial mills. — 2} These stocks are included m the total quantities in country elevators or in the total quantities? 
terminal elevators and private terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 3) Including flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States* 



Ur id ay or Saturday nearest 

xst of month 

Specification 

| February 1937 j January 1937 

f December 1936 j 

| February 1936 j February 1935 


■ 

1,000 centals 



Wheat : 


Canadian in Canada. 

£""u U. S, in Canada. .. 

f:'[ ., U. S. in the United States. 

ftV Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin in the United States. 

I'' 1 ' ' Total . 

§;';Rte ; 

13 , Canadian in Canada. 

SC;' U. S. in Canada. 

TJ. S, in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . . , 
13 '"Of- other origin in the United States. 

Sr; Total . 

$ Barley : 

jfyi,, ' Canadian in Canada. 

ft XT, S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

^ 'Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin the United States . . 


Total . 

t] Oats ; 

Canadian in Canada .. 

C U. S. in Canada. 

ff, V, S. in the United States. 

§; Canadian in the United States . . . 
fC, Of other origin in the United States. 

1 |,;;. Total. 

^iiZE : 

S- in Canada, . . , .. 

Of other origin in Canada ..... 

|| U. S. in the United States. 

| Of other origin in the United States. 

fe. ,' ' Total . 


z) Banish barley in Canada. 


46,660 

51,346 

57,122 

129,136 

133,279 

0 

0 

0 

0 

629 

31,351 

37,420 

42,188 

42,152 

45,164 

12,677 

15,073 

14,372 

17,172 

14,978 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

90,688 

103,839 * 

/ 13,682 

188,462 

194,063 

884 

898 

965 

2,608 

2,202 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,507 

2,721 

3,350 

4,711 

6,432 

249 

315 

262 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

299 

3,640 

3,934 

4,577 

7319 

8,933 

4,273 

4,357 

5,192 

4,238 

5,074 

13 

i) 13 

x) 13 

0 

0 

7,195 

8,467 

9,860 

8,146 

7,875 

2,568 

2,788 

1,586 

10 

595 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

14,049 

15,625 

16,651 

12394 

13,564 

4,547 

5,180 

5,319 

3,924 

5,292 

4 

17 

40 

0 

32 

9,941 

11,639 

13,623 

13,4061 

7,146 

0 

0 

2 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

14,492 

16,836 

18,984 

17381 

13,220 

0 

\ 

3 

1 

3,18) 

3,078 

3,361 

3,119 

1,035 

1,436 

8,445 

8,086 

4.584 

3,891 

19,318 

260 

245 

180 

34 

6 

11,783 

11,693 

7,886 1 

4,961 

23,941 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe* 


Products 


in terms of grain) . . 


Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


Authority: Bmomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


February 1937 

January 1937 

December 1936 

February 1936 

February 1935 

I x,ooo centals 


32,501 

21,523 , 

23,280 

15,739 

NJ 

tp 

O 

■^J 

CD 

125 

106 

485, 

149 

350 

2,120 

1,852 

2,800 

' 1,280 

2,732 

1,053 

822 

1,152 

237 

1,757 

21,960 

21,950 

23,251 

j ’■ ■ 18.494 . : 

12,888 
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Percentage of total production 

| Stocks m x 

000 centals 

Products 

31 Jan 
1937 

31 Dec. 
1936 

31 Jan 
1936 

31 Jan. 

1935 

31 Jan. 
1937 

31 Dec. 
1936 

31 Jan. 

1936 

31 Jan. 
1935 

Winter wheat 

24 

37 

31 

28 

22,700 

35.000 

29,200 

24,400 

Spring wheat . . ... 

48 

61 

52 

48 

3,500 

4,500 

4,500 

6,200 

Rye ...... ... 

31 

43 

39 

34 

52,500 

72,900 

64,300 

56,400 ' 

Winter barley . .... 

! 22 

28 

21 

17 

5,500 

7,000 

4,600 

2,600 

Spring barley . . 

34 

47 

35 

37 

17,500 

24,200 

18,200 

20,500 

Oats ..... ... 

53 

63 

54 

55 

66,800 

79,400 

63,900 

66,100 

Late potatoes. . . ... 

47 

55 

47 

49 

463,100 

541,900 

411,500 

480,000 


Authority. Marktbencktstelle beim Reichsn&hrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. 1. A) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1 ) 




Last day of month 


Products 

January 1937 

December 1936 

November 1936 

j January 1936 

January 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Gram. 

16,513 

13,812 

12,026 

30,812 

40,448 

Flour for bread. 

1,788 

1,400 

2,070 

4,295 

3,691 ! 

Total 2 ) . 

18,995 

15,756 

14,901 

36,778 

45,574 

Rye: 

Gram. 

18,572 

16,400 

12,458 

27,386 

31,537 

Flour for bread. 

1,722 

1,327 

1,265 

2,055 

2,410 

Total 2 ) . . . 

21,104 

18,551 

, 14,319 

30,408 

35,080 

Barley . 

2,474 

2,55! 

2,407 

3,183 

4,112 

Oats. ... . 

2,811 

2,932 

2,679 

4,195 

2,403 


1 ) Excluding; the quantities in transit and the stocks m the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee subj 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour m terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient- 1,000 centals 
of wheat-flour = 1,388 89 centals of wheat, x,ooo centals of rye-flour = 1 , 470-59 centals of rye. 1 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1 ). 


Wheat. 

Gram .... 
Flour as gram. 


1 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority; BroomhalPs Com Trade News. 


First day of month Jj 

February 1937 

January 1937 ' 

December 1936 j 

Febiuaiv 1936 

February 1935 



1,000 centals 



3,720 

4,680 

3,768 

4,872 

7,704 if 

840 

720 

672 

792 

768, | 

4,560 

5,400 

4,440 

5,664 

8,472 . 

1,160 

1,280 

1,380 

2,160 

980 J 

256 

256 

208 

368 

4,464 J 

4,368 

4,848 

3,744 

1 

3,264 

















} .{STOCKS - CdivIiALS ANU COTTON 

Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp* Rotterdam and Amsterdam l). 

.* ' ~ | Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 

Products AND location I February 1937 j January 1937 | December 1936 | February 1936 February 1935 

1,000 centals 


f ( Wheat : 

I j Antwerp. . 
^' Rotterdam 
„ Amsterdam 

i:[ Rye . 

!'!' Antwerp. . 
I Rotterdam. 
I/,,., Amsterdam 

? u : Bakiev : 
fe"; Antwerp- . 
ft, Rotterdam. 

S' :* ' A mclppfi'iin 


C ; ',;!t>ATS *. 

£ Antwerp. . 
i/\ Rotterdam 
;; Amsterdam 

jj "} Maize : 

$} !-Antwerp, . 
Ili"' Rotterdam. 
S„; Amsterdam 


1 

i 

1,526 

1,809 

1,897 

Mil 

954 

1,193 

628 

765 

13 

14 

11 

11 

32 

51 

58 

24 

2 

17 

33 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

321 

380 

462 

451 ' 

11 

8 

13 

441 

0 

3 

4 

1 

14 

15 

11 

81 

0 

0 

0 

3 

26 

26 

28 

30 

223 

111 

40 

134 

220 

88 

44 

243 

60 

5 

5 

41 


ly/ 1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
j : day of the month indicated. 

| Authorities: N’ederlandsche Silo-, Elevator - en Graanfactor Mij., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
J; i Rolterdam , Rotterdam . 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I/O CATION 


■ •In consuming establishments .... 

Bid: 

U: public storage and at compresses . 

' ' Total 


Dast day of month 

k January 1937 j December 1936 | November 1936 | January 1936 || January 1933 

1,000 centals 


10,089 . 

9,772 

8,752 

7,007 

5,806 

33,114 

38.044 

41,121 

38,317 

43.626 

43,203 

47,817 \ 

49,873 

45,324 

49,432 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest ist of month 


jp, ■„ Ports 

February 1937 j 

January 1937 | 

December 1936 || 

February 1936 j 

February 1935 


j 1,000 centals 

.. . 

■ ■ i 

3.741 

2,920 

2,220 

2,011 

2,452 

2). 

2,949 

2,800 , 

2,693 

- 

2,345 

2,209 


held by exporters, dealers and mills. ! —* 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
I ndmn Cotton Assn, and Commission da, la Bourse de Mihet-et-Bassal. A,", •' ' 
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Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


Bocation, Description 


. Thursday or Friday nearest 

1 st of month 


February 1937 

January 1937 

December 1936 

February 1936 

February 1935 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






American .. 

1,924 

1,632 

1,406 

1,911 

1,486 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

998 

LUO 

L087 

227 

843 

Peruvian, etc. 

260 

288 

276 

310 

563 

Hast Indian. 

277 

258 

245 

164 

168 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1,041 

1.030 

887 

934 

1,220 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

152 

146 

146 

68 

199 

Total . . . 

4,652 

4,464 

4,047 

3,614 

4,479 

Bremen: 






American. 

112 

658 

637 

I 057 

1,210 

Other . 

229 

257 

304 

318 

262 

Total . . 

1,001 

915 

941 

1,375 

1,472 

Le Havre: 






American. 

1,142 

1.026 

1,022 

947 

698 

Flench colonial.. 

43 

46 

53 

16 

22 

Other . . . !. 

109 

118 

130 

52 

102 

Total . . . 

1,294 

1.190 

1,205 

1,015 

822 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American . .. 

2,057 

1.832 

1,774 

2,273 

2,381 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. .. 

201 

228 

264 

148 

183 

East Indian. 

144 

Ill 

110 

72 

179 

Egyptian. 

71 

79 

76 

178 

266 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

172 

164 

19 

149 

155 

Total . . . 

2,645 

2,414 

2,243 

2,820 

3,164 


1 ) Includes Bremen, Be Havre and other Continental ports. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse du Havre. 

















WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

( All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 



x 2 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

29 

Jan. 

Jan.' 


Average 


Description 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Commercial 
Feb. Season 1 ) 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

I 935 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Wheat. 









Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 









(pengo p. quintal). 

20.45 

20.90 

20.92 

21.77 

21.22 

18.00 

17.86 16.78 

16.67 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. * 442 

* 402 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

130% 

127 1 /. 

U9% 

121 Vs 

123 Vs 

82 

79 Vs 85 

81 Va 

.Ghicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

142 

139 

133 Vi 

134 Vi 

136 Vs 

n. 11274 1 *. 104 Vs 1097* 

10474 

'Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 









' ' lb.). 

7 ) 149 

146 l /a 

1417s 

141 7* 

146 Vs 

125 s /. 

109 Vfl 119 Vs 

HO Vs 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 









60 lb.). 

7 ) 154 Vs 

151 3 /i 

146’/ 8 

I47 V. 

149 Va 

128 % 

116 1 /# 124 V* 

1137a 

Buenos Aires (a) Marietta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 









(paper pesos p. quintal). 

11.60 

11.40 

11.00 

11.20 

11.27 

10.14 

6.34 9.53 

6,86 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 % % 









impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) , . . 

32-1-0 

32-3-0 

31-4-0 

32-12-0 

32-13-6 

23-9-9 

23-9-6 24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 









burg stations; Km. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.60 

20.45 20.53 

20.29 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Km. p. quintal): 









No. 1 Manitoba. 

14.21 

13.74 

13.32 

13-82 

13.95 

9.32 

8.80 9.51 

8,95 

Barusso (So kg. p. hi.). 

11.23 

11.03 

10.90 

11.11 

11.31 

9.24 

5.89 8.74 

6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 









Home-grown. 

132.00 

133.00 

133.00 

138.00 

137.00 

107,00 

60.25 100.90 

69.10 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

164.00 

158.00 

158.00 

161.00 

164.60 

111.75 

75.35 110.80 

86.10 

Barusso (in bond). 

142.00 

135.00 

136.00 

140.00 

142.20 

108.35 

48.85 103,10 

60,90 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 









depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

149.00 

149.00 

148.00 

148.00 

148.00 

93.35 

80.50 89.95 

91.50 

Bondon (Mark Bane): Home-grown (sh. 









p. 504 lb. on the farm). 

40/- 

39/6 

39/6 

42/9 

42/8 Vi 

28/- 

21/- 27/5 Vo 

22/4 Vs 

Liverpool and Bondon (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 









ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 









French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

25/7», 4 

18/1 »/, * 25/- 

♦19/8 

Bputh Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m. q. 

n. q. 

n- q. 

n. q. * 29/- 

n. <{, 

;. M No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q. 

8 ) 48/7 Vs 

T49/8Vs 

n. 33/1 Vs 

31/5 32/9 

31/77* 

: No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

n. 49/9 

48/7 Va 

46/4 Va 

47/9 

18/8 

32/2 V* 

31/1V. 32/5*/. 

31/2 % 

, No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

9 ) 45/9 

®) 45/3 

n. 43/6 

45/4 l /s 

46/2 

30/3 V* 

27/10 30/5 Vi 

28/5 l /« 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ). 

39/9 

39/- 

36/9 

n. 38/6 

40/4V a 

n. q. 

20/0 V« * 28/9 

22/3 Vs 

White Karachi, choice. 

n.43/4 Va 

n.43/9 

42/3 

n.43/l0Vs 

44/1 Vs 

n. q. 

n. q. * 31/7 l /s 

♦ 29/3 

Wost Australian (cargoes) . 

43/6 

43/3 

s) 41/9 

8 ) 43/1 Vs 

43/11 1 /* 

29/11 1 /. 

9 ) 24/- * 30/2% 

26/3 % 

'Y.jtyew South Wales (cargoes). 

43/6 

43 /- 

8 ) 41/6 

8 ) 42/9 

43/87* 

29/9 v* 

n. q. * 29/9 

*25/7 

>;t|filan ( 0 ): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer- 









,??!,’■ cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). 

124.00 

124.00. 

; M ) 124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

116.60 

95.00 114.20 

95.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.; lire p. q.) 5 ). 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

n. q. 

114.00 n.q. 

* 113.05 

/'Genoa (c.i.f.; u. S. $ p. quintal): 









; '-Ko. 2 Manitoba (Pacific) .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

* 3.16 n. q. 

* 3,38 

No. 2 Canadian Durum. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.08 n. q. 

* 4.09 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg.p.hl.(sh.p.iooo kg.) 

('‘LVjV* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

100/9 n. q. 

* 111 /- 

Rye. 



! 






Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden- 









: t burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17,10 

16.90 

16.45 16.68 

16.29 

/■■Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c.i.f.; 









;■ Rm. p. quintal). 

11.35 

11.22 

10,98 

10.81 

10.70 

5.36 

5.67 5 27 

5.76 

"■.•Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

19.25 

18.82 

18.67 

18.50 

18.13 

15.61 

13.52 14 45 

12*08 

■Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

23.62 

23.62 

22.25 

22.25 

22.28 

: 12.56 

14.75 13 25 

1482 

■■.Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

108 V* 

106 Vs 

103 Vs 

98 V* 

102 Va 

, 42 Vi 

50 S /J 43 Va 

52 Vi 

■’.Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

1 1 3 7 / s 

113 Vs 

111 Vs 

108 % 

1 1 1 Vo 

56 Vs 

68 VJ 53 V. 

67 7 /„ 

/: Groningen (c):Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

8.38 

8.35 

8.38 

8.38 

ll ) 8.46 

! 7.14 

W / 8 ; JO 1 8 

7.27 * 7.08 

1 1 

0 / it 

7,35 


b • V Br , F . WC T iiUL 4 “«icu. uuuug part oi uae period. unaer review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. « nominal . 

, r— • a) Thursday prices. — 5) Saturday prices. — <?) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

>7, 2 ) J TOm l6 w Aug ‘ 1934, for , w5leat . and J ul y 1934, for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price region 
nYth. N< 5‘ 2| p ‘ 57, ■ t .? is Crop Re i’ ort , P- S°9- By a new decree the December prices remain ill 

p to the end of the agricultural year. — 3) Until 25 Dec. 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased bv transport costa* 
\Z2**lJ3£ T°J? ?* free , market ' Sept * ^SS-Aug. 1936, prices in the 

subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note on p. 691). — 4) Aug.-Dee. 10*4 6? lb n. bushelthe a 1/T 
Aft Crop.Report, August 1936. —6) From Oct. 1936, prices for export rye. —’7) Price^on 11 Feb — 8 ? Shinnhur 
> 9) Afloat. — 10) Price on 1 Feb. — xi) Price on iz Jan. (revised): 8.45. bUlpl>ing 
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29 

Jan, 

1937 




Average 

DESCRIPTION 

Feb 

1937 

5 

Feb. 

1937 

22 

Jan. 

i‘) 37 

1 Jan. 
1937 

Feb. 

1936 

Feb. 

1935 

Commercial 

Seas •" i! 

Barley. 








1935-36 1934-35 ‘ 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (2loty 





| 




p. quintal). 

26.50 

26.50 

26,00 

26 00 

26.00 

1531 

21.37 

* 15.97 19.60 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

260 

272 

* 237 * 244 

Prague.Malting,av qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2) 

134.00 

134.00 

132.50 

132.50 

132,50 

134 00 

134.00 

* 131.70 131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

79 

78 V< 

76 s / 8 

75 7 /s 1 

78 

34 7s 

42 5 /s 

34 Vi 45 V* 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb-) 

86 

85 

85 

80 

85 3 / 4 

40 3 L 

79 3 / 4 i 

45 Vi 72 Va ' 

39 S 67 lf s , 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3) 

89 

88 

87 

87 Vs 

88 Vs 

38 Vs 

76 3 4 1 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 







denburg stations; Rra. p. quint.) 4). 
Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

17.20 

17.20 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.20 

16.35 

17.08 16.16 '] 

116.00 

114.00 

114.00 

115.00 

115.30 

73.25 

60 85 

74.10 69.45 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 









best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c.i f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

40/6 

40/6 

44/- 

44,- 

43/6 

40/6 

37/6 

38 3 38 - 








Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*15 3 *19 2 V* 

Russian (Azof!, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14 10 n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n, q. 

20 1 

22/10 3 4 

18 0 1 , 21 !0*', 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/- 

*31/3 , 
18 0 1 4 

24 8 3 4 *31 6 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

26/6 

26 !- 

7 ) 25/6 

1 25/1 Vs 

7 )26 /- 

7 ) 26/3 l U 

* 15/11 

15 IIS 184 

Persian (Iraquian). 

25/7V, 

25/5 11 1 

26/1 V 3 

26/3 l U 

15 y 7 1 a 

18 0 3 4 

15 4 1 t 186 

Groningen a)* Home-grown, winter(fl.p q.) 

Oats. 

8.25 

8.17 

8.17 

8.17 

8.16 

4.68 

5 14 

4.91 5.30* 

Braila: Good quality (lei p quintal). . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 294 n. q. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

55 5 8 

55 Vs 

53 3/ 4 

52 »/. 

54 

35 3 4 

42’ s 

34 3 4 42*/* , 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 

54 Vt 

53Va 

51 Va 

53 

54 V, 

33 7 < 

56 1 4 

32 Vs 50 V* ! 

pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 

6.55 

t 

6.40 

6.20 

6.!5 1, 

6.15 

6.46 1 

5.35, 

* 6.38 5.39 ’"I 

burg stations; Rrn. p. quint.) 4). . . 

16.80 

16.80 

16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.80 

16.55 

16.79 16 , 39- 

Pans: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 





, 

74,15 

50.15 

66.40 46.56 

livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal). 

120.50 

124.60 

126.60 

125.35 1 

! 126.65 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white 



1 


i 261- 

18- 

20/6 

18/7 */» 20 10 

(sh. p, 3561b., on farm). 

24/6 

: 25/- 

26 /- 

26/- ' 

Liverpool and London (c i.f. parcels; ship¬ 








ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 






19 8 1 4 

20/3 

I 18/7 Vs' 20 10 Va ! 

Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. t 

n. q. 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

16/6 

16/4 l / s 

15/10”, 

16/- 1 

16/4 1 3 

14/- 

12/6 

14/5 | I3'0 V* 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 





98.00' 

58.10' 

* 97.10 61 25 ' 

Home-grown. 

104.00 

104.00 

; 8 ) 104.00 

94.50 

| 94.50 

Foreign. 

Maize. 

107.50 

107.50 

8 ) 107.50 1 

95.00 1 

| 95.00 

: 

94.90 

55.60^ 

| 

92.60 60.43 j 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

270 1 

* 265 

255 

214 ! 

238 Va * 220 . 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

113 Vs 

Ill V. 

Ill 

1 n J /i! 

1 111 ? /b 

: 61 1 L 

88 1 4 

72 Vs 78 ! 

Buenos Aires (&): Yellow Plata (paper 





5.95 


5.04| 

4.51 5.72! 1 

pesos p. quintal) . 

6.80 

6.37 

6.10 

6.02 

4.40 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 






53.60 

51.60| 

56.25 53.70 j 

Yellow Plata . . 

82.50 

78.00 

78.50 

79.00 ! 

80.60 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino”) 

88.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.75 

84.45 

58.35 

1 54 25 

60 43 58.25 > 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; Sh. p. 480 lb.): 

1 




26 1 1 2 

*)*I6 US 

1 

1 

*16/11 1*21- , 

Danubian .. 

26/1 V 2 I 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

< 11. q. 

Yellow Plata . 

24/10 V. , 

24<- 

22/6 

: 23/1 Va i 1 

23/4 

1 5/7 3 t 

1 18/1 Va 

16/0 Vs lO'S 1 ?* | 

No. 2 White flat African . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

,* 20/2 ! 

*17/- ! 31 'A Va 

Milan (c ):«Alto Milanese# (lire p. quint.) 6) 

82.00 

82.00 

1 8 ) 82.00 i 

1 ! 

82.00 

| i 

1 ! 

82 00 

84.50 

! 59.25 

81.75 5 58.30 | 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. *» nominal ,— 

а) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. | 

1) Bariev and oats: August-July; maize: May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery j 
Prague. (From August 1935 , barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609 . — 3 ) From August 
only delivered barley quoted. — 4 ) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed producers* prices wf-i; 
the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57 , and, this Crop Report p. 609 . — 5 ) Jan.-April 1935, FapSS&'jSfcfiS*. 

б ) On and after mid-Oct., maximum fixed price, f. o. r. — 7 ) Shipping Feb.-March. — 8 ) Price on 1 Feb. — 9 ) Afloat* .; 





















WEEKLY PRICES 


Commercia 
Season 1) 


Rice (milled). 

Valencia a}: No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

-'Milan | b) ilire p. quintal): 

, Vialone, oiled 2). 

: ■ Maratelli, oiled 2). 

’ Originario, white. 

Rangoon \ rupees and annas p. 7300 lb.}: 

No. 2 Burma. 

Small mills specials.- . 

Big mills specials. 

» Saigon Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (ay. No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

i 1 p. quintal). 

■, London fa) (c..i. f.: shillings p. cwt.): 

, No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam. Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen. p. koku). 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires («}: Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

' Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.}. 
London !c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 

.Plata (‘delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures-market 
. quotations; cents p. 56 lb.) .... 

Cottonseed. 

‘''■'.■Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

jV, tipper Egypt. 

)/;■: 1 Sakellaridis. 

; London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
;v -■'::.■' £ p. long ton). 


3 ) 6 )169.00 

«) 169.00 

162.25 

e ) 150.00 

149.00 

142.25 

°) 126.00 

126.00 

120.75 

260-0 

272-8 

7 ) 264-6 

237-8 

250-0 

8 ) 241-4 

225-0 

240-0 

») 230-0 

7.40 

7.84 

10 ) 7.83 

7.23 

7.68 

u ) 7.64 

98.00 

107.00 

1 104.75 


20/9 
9/4*/* 
ia )9/10V 3 
11/7 \/ s 


56.50 55.75 * 57.30 


192.40 144.25 

162.70 124.25 

129.10 102.75 

223-0 229-6 

204-6 207-6 

196-4 195-10 


177.30 159.20 

155.05 136.60 

125.25 121,75 

264- 6 253-6 
223- 5 227-4 
214-12 219-9 


52.25 46.00 63.65 54.80 


10/3 Vi * 1 1/4 * 

n. q. 13/9 
19/0 3 /* * 17/1 V. 
7/5 7/5 

7/1 Vs 6/10 V. 
8/4 8/5 V, 

29.87 29.77 


10/4 Va * 12/7 
n. q. * 14/0 Vi 
18/4 l U * 15/5 3 /* 
7/9 a /< 7/8 

8/0 V< 7/5 V* 

9/0 V. 9/2 ■/* 


14.10 14.20 14.07 11.86 14.34 12.26 

7-7-6 7-7-0 7-1-3 6-10-3 7-6-7 (Hll-6 

168.00 170.80 158.87 98.37 162,25 127.55 

11-15-0 11-18-9 10-17-10 9-6-3 It- 6 4 9-13-2 

14-10-0 14-13-9 13-1-3 12-2-6 13-12-1 12- 5-5 


13 )217 l / a 13 > 215 1S ) 215 F) 218 ia ) 181 V B “) 186 1 /J 19! 


1935-36 

72.8 69.7 

68.5 * 64.0 


i4)7_17-6 8-5-0 14 )8-ll-3 w }8-12-2 n. 6-6-3 6-19-1 n.6-13-7 5-18*7 


^'■5Ntw Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). 
^yjSTew York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

I Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

5 , Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota 

I'/; 1 } / lions).. . 

? Broach, f. g. (spot) 

' ,, Oomra, fine (spot). 

^ «Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

tf/v Sakellaridis, f. g. f. .. 

L : Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 4). 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 

*“ g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . 

Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.) 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

, ' Middling, fair. 

;■ £■;“■■ ■.> Middling. 

K.. S&o Paulo, g. f.. 

'■y: ' Broach, good staple, f. g. 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

S Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. ... 

.;/ ■': -Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. . . . . . . 


13 ) 225-8 
225 
211-0 


13.00 13.06 11.32 12.59 11.64 12.47 

12.97 13.07 11.56 12.62 11.74 12.4b 


,s ) 225-4 F)227-13F) 194-4F) 248-0 


n. 8.46 
7.34 
7.44 
n. 5.84 
5.96 
10.25 
8.2 i 


15.06 13.55 


8.31 n. 8.32 n. 7.22; 

7.16 7.20 6.12 

7.29 7.30 6.52 

5.76 n. 5.78 5.17 

5.88 5.92 5.46 

10.29 10.26 9.20 

8,04 8.03 7.17 


260-12 * 

220-12 

228-4 

198-12 

15.74 

16.11 

13.44 

13.61 

14.63 

13.88 

. 6,5 5(n, 

5.86 

254.00 

240.00 

.. 8.07 n. 

7.58 

7.07 

6.53 

7.19 

6.81 

5.88 

5.43 

6.05 

5.61 

8,83 

9.18 

7.67 

7.49 


pri«? e i I0 4 /siS 0t p ^ ted dur “ 8 part ° f theperi0d U ” d ~“- - »• <1- - »°U»0Ui. - n. - 

I938: 7 - St - ~ ta) 'SOW** P*t°MaY 5 ch Ja h ql'tfhtef 2 I S' d&W 





































WEEKLY PRICES 


145 S M 


* 



29 

Jan. 




Average 


Description 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

Jam 

Jan. 

Feb. 

! 

Feb. 

Commercial 

Season 


1937 

1937 

2937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*935 

*936 

*935 

Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt,): 

English, No. 1, lean sizable. 

88 /— 

88 /- 

88 /- 

92/- 

92/- 

94/9 

| 

92; 9 

! 

91/9 

89 ! 1 

Danish, No. 1, sizable. 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

90/- 

90/- 

93/- 

86/9 

93/8 

88'6 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 

Lithuanian, No. 1, sizable. 

84/- 

84/- 

86/6 

88 /- 

89/3 

94/3 

89/10 

91/10 

8818 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

83/- 

83/3 

85/9 

79/3 t 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. x, sizable. 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

90/- 

83/- 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1, sizable. 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

83- 

83/3 

85/9 

77/3 

84/9 

80,- 

85/2 

Swedish, No. 1, sizable. 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

90/- 

83/3 

89 f 5 

Canadian, No. 1, sizable. 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

80/- 

80/3 

84/3 

73/7 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 

Copenhagen ( b ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 

216.00 

216.00 

208.00 

193.00 

193.50 

229.00 

197,50 

207.15 

192.30 

Teen war den, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations ( b ): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

69 

69 

68 

66 

8 ) 65 1 U 

61 

52 1, 1 

51 

48 Vi 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

22.50 

23.65 

24.85 

23.90 

23.72 

21.00 

17.80 

19.00 

17.90 

Germany (c)(fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamerv butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

London (d): English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

130/8 

130'8 

130/8 

130/8 

131/3 

124/10 

119/- 

129/1 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamerv, unsalted. 

122 h 

122 /- 

119/- 

113/- 

113/3 

128/9 

116/4 

119/1 

112/9, 

Estonian, unsalted. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

U. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 97/6 

n. q. 

• 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

! 96/- 

99/- 

96/- 1 

95 - 

96'4 

104/1 

105/6 

98/1 

93/4 1 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

87/- 

87/- 

89/- 

90 h 

90/9 

95/3 

* 93/- 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 - 

Siberian, salted. 

87 /- 

88 /- 

88/6 

92/- 

92/7 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

85/6 

86'6 

88/6 | 

93 h 

93/10 

92/4 

87/- 

99/10 

89/7 v 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

85/6 

87/- 

89/- 

93/- 

94/0 

93/3 

87/9 

100/8 

91/11' ■ 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro¬ 
duction 1931 3) 4). 

1 , 000.00 

: 

975.00 

i 

975,00 

; 

925.00 

918.75 

736.25 

700.00 

775.45 

72430 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro¬ 
duction 1935 3 ) 5 ). 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

695.00 

595.00 

734,25 

614.60 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 6 ) . 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650,00 

503.75 

422.50 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q)7) 

1,037.50 

1,037.50 

1,037.50 

1,037.50 

6 ^ 0.00 

1,187.50 

662.00 

: 1,121.90 

86530 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 4- {40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

18 00 

17.25 

17.00 

16.50 

17.06 

17.37 

14.44 

17.56 

14.34 

•Gouda (c!: Gouda 45 - 1 - (wholemilk cheese, 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made, xst qual. (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

22 00 

21.80 

21.25 

19.25 

21.49 

19.75 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole - 
milk cheese, 1 st quality ... 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

26*00 

1 80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

74.00 

80.00 

77.00 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
ling, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

87/- 

87/- 

87/- 

87/- 

86/6 

75 

86 /- 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat, Mark Selected. 

98/- 

98/- 

93/4 

93/4 

93'4 

79/4 

90/9 

78/3 

80/5 

Italian Gorgonzola (d) .. . 

105/- 

106/2 

105/- 

107/4 

°) 107/4 

n. q. 

86/- 

l0 ) 106/7 

*102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 + (d) . 

54/- 

51/6 

49/6 

49/- 

50/7 

51/10 

1 43/3 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

71/6 

72 /- 

71/6 

71/- 

71/- 

60/1C 

) 59/6 

66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand, finest white . . . . 

53/- 

51/3 

51/3 

52/9 

54/6 

52/1 

47/1C 

) 60/8 

48/9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nomin<xh : ~~^ 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 
— e) Saturday prices. t 

1 ) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax. — 2) See note page 306 of the Crop Report April 1934- — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese 
are compared, for the preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1933 and 1932, respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with those, 
of cheese made in 1934 and 1933. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — 4 ) During the periodj 
mid*Oct.-Dec. 1936, prices for choice quality, f. o.r., producers’ stations. — 5) On and after mid-October, prices for choicest^ 
•quality, f. o. r., packing included. — 6 ) See Crop Report , Dec. 1936, page 943. — 7) Export prices on and after 27 Sept. 193$,.*-^ 
8 ) Revised figures: 15 Jan.: 65; 8 Jan.: 62. — 9 ) 15 Jan.: 108 / 6 , — ro) Fourth quarter. 
































WEEKLY PRICES 


Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qtial. 

V'" {its. p. i oo) . 

■■’Denmark la): Danish for export icrs. per 

quintal,) .. 

Boer mend, auction: Dutch, 57 , 5 $ S r * 
each, white (rl. p. 200): 

; Fixed price for export into Germany. 

Brice for other destinations. 

'■Warsaw \ b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, various colours (zloty p. 1440, 

''■ ■ including box). 

; /Berlin \c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 
p. 100): 

1 ' marked - GI S «. 65 gr. each .... 

. marked a G I B a, 55/6o gr. each. . . 
London, Egg Exchange [d] {sh. p. great 
/ hundred): 

1 English, National Mark, specials . . . 

! ' Belgian, 25 U lb. p. iro. 

/, Banish, iS lb. p. 120. 

Northern Irish, xS lb. p. 1202) . . . 
Dutch, all brown, i 5 lb. p. 120 . . . 

|; Polish, 51 52 grams each .. 

/; Chinese, violet. 

1 ,;■ Australian, 16 lb, p. 120. 


1 ;,■;!/ Maritime Freights 

V ,j; ' 1 (Rates for extire Cargoes'). 

1 j Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 

■ / Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg, j (shill, per 
!||Black Sea to Antwerp/Kamb. »' long ton) 

John to Liverpool 3) . , 

Churchill to United King- J 

-;if,|'|^>ptreal to United Kingdom. , 

L 1 Gulf to United Kingdom 3). . i 4 
f $ N«w York to Liverpool 3) . . } 

^ - Northern Range to U.K./Cont. I 

Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 
*f j long ton) .. 

, Plata Down River 4 ) \ 

I, /Bahia Blanca to U. K./ J 

l, m Continent . ..f /e . 411 

■' ?*» Mata Up River 5 )/Xeco- ’ ton I 

!'*« .chea to U.K.,Continent. ■ ( lon ^ ton - 
M||Western Australia to U. K. 1 \ 

[fil Vi 1 , Continent./ 


jShipments of Rice. 

t ■ jSWgon to Europe . . . . i (shill, per 
to U. K, /Continent . ■ long ton) 



I 




a 

average 



12 i 

5 j 

2 i) 

22 





.. 

Feb. i 

Feb. j 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Feb. 

Commercial 

1-137 

1937 j 

1 

1937 

1937 

I D37 

1939 

1935 

Seasr 

n 1 ) 

I 

i 

44.00 

41.00 

i 

j 

! 

44.00 

37.00 

38.25 

• 50.75 

35.00 

i<)3 ( * j 

. -1 

i 

50.80 

1 

1 ,3 ,s 

48.35- 

80.00 

80,00 

86,00 

80,00 

84.00 

111.50 

87.50 

108.2(1 

I 

106.75- 






3.20 

4.10 

1 

3.8) 

3.75 






3.36 

2.57 

3.401 

i 

2.97 

117.50 

125,00 

125,00 

130,00 

fi ) 125.82 

104.54 

125.00 


104.43' 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.37 

11.12 

10.77 

10.57 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.12 

10.12 

9,2 0 

9.34 

14/6 

15,- 

15/6 

14/- 

15/1 

16/3 W 

13/6‘/, 

1ft 9 

i ) 9 

8 7 1 ’. 

9-6 

8/1 OVa 

8/6 

8/9 

* 10 / 1 ! Va 

n. q- 

* 10'8 “V 

*113 V*. 

11 3 

12 4 V 2 

11/3 

10/10 */a 

11/4 a / 4 

13/3 a / 4 

12 / 1 3 4 

I 2'8 1 / a 

12 3 

14/1 w . 

15 6 

15/3 

13/1 OVa 

14/1 OVa 

16/1 

13/5'/, 

* 14/8 \\ 

15/1 V 9 

13 3 

14 3 

13 IOV 2 

13/1 OVa 

14/2 V* 

14/4 

12/9 

13/10 

13/2 V. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8/6 

n. q. 

* 7/2 1 'a 

* 7/1 V. 

6/9 

7/4 Va 

7/1 */, 

7/1 V* 

7/4 

* 8/11 

7/4 ,, 

* 9.7 V, 

* 8 ! 0 V» 

3,3 

8/3 

7/9 

n. q. 

* 8/11 

n. q 

* 8/7 */;» 

* 12 ‘8 ■/, 

-ii- 1 /. 


i 


j 


i 


i935-3'» 

lu } ' if*' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

mq. 

n. q. 

* 14/7 

* HU 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

20 h 

* 19/6 

n. 9/6 

10/2 

* 10 /- 

!* 9/11 

2,11 

| 2,11 

2/11 

2/11 

2/11 

2 h 

1/6 

* 2/0 »/ 4 ! 

* 1 6 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

* n 1ft 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

r»* q. 

* 1/11 

* ! 0V v 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2 6 

P. q. 

! n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1 0 

2(9 

1 3li 

2/9 

2-9 

2/9 

1/9 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. 9. 

1. 28; 3 

n.28.3 

n.28'3 

n. 28/3 

28/3 

20/3 

17 h 

19/3 Vo 

* IS !»/,. 

24; 3 

I 

j 24 - 

23/6 

22/6 

21/1 

* 16/9 

13/1 Vs 

» ♦ 16/6 V« 

Mil 

25/— 

! 24.9 

1 

23/9 

23/7 

7 )23/- 

18 /- 

14/3 

17/9 V, 

16 2 

39/6 

! 38 6 

i 

, 37/6 

37/6 

36/3 

27/- 

22/1 l /, 

- * 26/6 

24'ft 








193 ft 

nu 

n. q. 

n. q. 

40/6 

40/3 

39/3 

26/6 *U 

, n. q. 

26/3 8 4 

, * 23/5 

33/- 

35/- 

n. 36/6 

0 .36/6 

j*n.35/6 

*24/6 

22/6 

* 24- 

* 21 8 


;V, * Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — u. q, 

quoted. — n. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weske 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

2 ) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — a) From 28 Feb. “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Rates for parcels by 
diners. 4 ) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, La Plata and Montevideo. — 5 ) " Up River ” includes the 
|p rts on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastinc, Santa F6 and Parana) 
wre subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6) Revised figures: ■ *i-tS .Jan.: 220.83. — 7 ) Revised figures: 15 Jan,: aa,V 

HS Jan,: 22 4. 1 , 















PRICES 


EXCHANGE - INDEX-NUMBERS 


147 s 


EXCHANGE RATES . 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i). 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark . , , 
Argentina: paper peso . . . 

Belgium: belga. 

Canada: dollar.. 

Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta. 

France: franc 4) .. 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5). 

Hungary: pengb. 

India: rupee. 

Italy: lira.. 

Japan: yen . 

Netherlands: florin .... 
Poland: zloty ....... 

Romania: le'u. 

Sweden: crown. 

Switzerland. 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . 


Parity 

(1) 


40.332 

71.959 

23.542 

16.950 

100.000 

45.374 

32.669 

6.633 

8.2397 

29.612 

61.798 

8.911 

5.263 

84.396 

68.057 

18.994 

1.013 

45.374 

32.669 

5.016 

3.512 


Actual Exchange Rates 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. & 
dollar: premium {+) or discount (—) 


Feb. 

1937 


40.224 

n.32.655 

16.862 

99.949 
21.867 
n. 6,707 
4.664 
4.8978 
n. 19.787 
37,006 

5.261 

n.28.535 
54.463 
18.927 
n. 0.727 
25.253 
22.818 

3.488 


5 

29 



5 

20 


Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

193 7 

1937 

1937 

| *937 

1937 

*9 37 

1937 * 

40.226 

40.227 

" 40.223 

1 

1 — 0.3 

— 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 03 

n.32.598 

n.32.658 

n.32.693 

| - 54.6 

— 54.7 

— 54.6 

- 54,6 

16.865 

16.853 

16.835 

— 28.4 

1 | - 0.5 

— 28.4 

— 0.5 

- 28.4 

- 0.6 

- 28*5 

— 

99.947 

99.954 

99.901 

1 — 0.1 

- 0,1 

0,0 

— 0.1 

21.834 

21.868 

21.889 

1 — 51.8 

- 51.9 

- 51.8 

- 51.8 

n. 6.843 

n. 6.831 

n. 7.083 

h - 79 - 5 

- 79.1 

- 79.3 

— 783 

4.651 

4.659 

4.663 

1 — 29.7 

— 29.9 

- 29.8 

— 29.7 

4.8910 

4.8984 

4.9041 

1 - 40.6 

— 40.6 

— 40.6 

— 40*5 

n. 19.775 

n. 19.775 

n. 19.775 

! - 33.2 

— 33.2 

— 33.2 , 

- 33.2 

36.951 

'37.024 

37.054 

|| - 40.1 
» - 41.0 

1 0.0 

— 40.2 

— 40.1 1 

— 40,0 

5.261 

5.261 

5.261 

— 41.0 

0.0 

— 41.0 | 

0.0 

— 41,0 

0.0 

n.28.514 

n.28.505 

n.28.545 

I 1 — 66.2 

— 66.2 

— 66.2 

— 66.2 

54.753 

54.752 

54.753 

, — 20.0 

- 19.5 

— 19.5 

— 19.5 

18.930 

18.927 

18.927 

ll — 0.4 

- 0.3 

- 0.4 

— 0.4 

n. 0,725 

n. 0.723 

n. 0.728 

— 28.2 

- 28.4 

— 28.6 

— 28,1 

25.216 

25.255 

25.260 

li — 44.3 

— 44.4 

— 44.3 

- 443 ' 

22.843 

22.854 

22.896 

I — 30.2 

— 30.1 

- 30.0 

— 29*4 

3.488 

3.489 

3.488 

d — 30.5 
i 1 — 0.7 

ll 

- 30.5 

— 0.7 

— 30.4 

— 0.7 

- 30.5 , 

- 0.7 


1) Parities and current rates are both expressed in IT. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. —* 2) Former parity. — 3) NCff' 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) x Indochinese piastre » 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this.— 3) Quojj 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed (97 Va piastres = x £ sterling).— 6) NeWj 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF FRIGES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price* indices of interest to 
the farmer, are given in the following pages, as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers of January 1937. 



Comparison with December 1936 j 

i Comparison with January 1936 

Countries 

Index-numbers ! 

Index-numbers 

Index numbers 

Index numbers 


of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 


Germany ^. 

England and Wales.. 

Argentina.-. 

Canada.-. 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

United States: Bureau of Eabor. 

Finland ...... . . .... 

Hungary. 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland . . ... . . 

Y ugoslavia: 

plant products.. 

livestock products. 


+ 

+ 

4 * 

-H 


0.4* 

2.3 

3.3 

4.4 
4.0 


4- 0.3 


2.0 


— 

1.9 

1.6 

+ 

7.3 


+ 

17.7 

— 

J r 

30.5 

4 - 11.5 

+• 

20.2 1 

— 


4- 6.4 


4- 4.3 


1.2 4- 2.1 


4- 5.7 

4- 4.3 I 


2.1 

2.5 


4- 

+ 


2,8 

2.6 


4 - 

4 ~ 

4 - 


12,0 

19.4 


19.9 

12.0 


17.0 

12 ,! 






















PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER x) 


Description 


Germany ; 

\Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100. 

.Foodstuffs of plant origin. 113.0 

livestock. 85.0 

livestock products . . .. 110.3 

/Feeding stuffs. 105.3 

■ Total agricultural products . 103.2 

'Fertilizers. 67.1 

/‘Agricultural dead stock. 112.7 


Finished manufactures {«Konsumguter») 
n Wholesale products in general . 

:/ , England and Wales 

{Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
; - Average for corresponding months 
A of 1912*13 — 100 . 

Agricultural products 2) . 


^■Feeding stuffs 
■■ Fertilizers . . 


•'};' Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

fc 

■ Argentina 

;'||Biaco Central de la Rephbiica Argentina) 
11 1926 = 100 . 


Ytepals and linseed . 

'teat ,. 


and skins. 

. 

v/pairy products. 

'.pjsiitefj products. 

'tWTpUa agricultural products .... 

m: 

\ Ganada 

i 1 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
®^‘/ , ||M Internal Trade Branch) 
1926 = 100 . 


products (grain, etc.) .... 
,|.^P^fStock and livestock products , 
Ui 1 ’ Total Canadian farm products . 

| 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Y 

tin r 

193 b 

1936 

1936 

1936 

I93b 

1936 

I y 3 5 

I 93 t ' 

1935 

1 

1 

! 

| 

1 

112.8 

111.1 

110.6 

111.4 

115.2 

113.6 

113.2 

114.1 

113.4 

86.7 

87.2 

89.4 

92.6 

92.0 

90.3 

76.2 

89.4 

84.2 

110.3 

110.8 

111.6 

111.7 

111.6 

110.4 

108.8 

109.4 

107.1 

105.1 

104.7 

103.8 

103.5 

106.6 

107.2 

105.2 

107.5 

104.6 

103.6 

103.2 

103.8 

105.0 

106.4 

105.2 

100.3 

104.9 

102,2 

65.3 

64.0 

65.3 

65.2 

64.4 

68.9 

67.8 

66,8 

66 . 8 . 

112.7 

112.4 

112.0 

111.8 

111.5 

111.2 

111.0 

111.6 

111.1 

130.5 

130.0 

129.4 

128.4 

127.8 

124.6 

123.5 

127.3 

124.0- 

105.0 

104.4 

104.3 

104.4 

104.6 

103.6 

101.1 

104.1 

101 . 8 . 

130 

129 

129 

133 

124 

125 

124 

126 

123 

111 

101 

101 

99 

105 

84 

98 

93 

87 

89 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 

88 

89 

88 

116.0 

110.8 

107.5 

106.0 

104.4 

102.0 

98.4 

104.4 

99.5 

86.5 

83.8 

88.0 

88.3 

92.9 

77.3 

68.8 

82.6 

67.2 

81.8 

91.8 

94.0 

97.6 

101.4 

87.1 

82.1 

91.0 

84,0 

115.8 

104.5 

90.5 

89.0 

83.4 

96.4 

75.4 

91.0 

80.5 

145.1 

139.4 

110.7 

109.1 

106.4 

92.3 

68.0 

107.6 1 

74.6 

89.5 

86.4 

86.0 

90.8 

92.9 

78.0 

66.8 

85.5 

88.8 

99.0 

95.9 

95.2 

95.8 

95.6 

95.0 

84.4 

96.3 

92.2 

93.1 

90.9 

90.6 

91.1 

93.9 

81.7 

71.1 

86,6 

72,1 

83.4 

75.6 

76.4 

74.2 

74.1 

59.0 

55.7 

67.0 

57.1 

80.8 

79.5 

76.2 

74.7 

71.9 

77.5 

71.0 

75.3 

73.9* 

82.4 

77.1 

76.3 

74.4 

73.3 

65.9 

61.4 

70.1 

63.4 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

74,3 

74.3 

75.8 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

76.5 

75.4 

75.4 

75.5 

75.5 

75.4 

76.7 

75.5 

75.7 

79,7 

77.2 

77.1 

76.4 

76.2 

72,9 

71.4 

74.6 

72,1 


bJt- Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco). 

t^WiolesaU products in general . 


^ ’fr?* b ^ made }° ti,c iustituu " s 

import (January w mures 7 7 0 T rniArl?. Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Borne, 2930 ) and to the 

^/“to-aumbers dul to the Wheat lit and toi m4> *"•** »9«>- ~ 21 Mt ' 

Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-rear 1913 _ 100 Member 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments, »- 
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Description 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Year 

*937 

1936 

X936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1930 

*935 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 x 3-14 = xoo. 











Cereals. 

143 

134 

127 

128 

130 

129 

92 

115 

108 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

107 

105 

• 103 

104 

106 

103 

95 

108 

100 

101 

Fruits.,. 

105 

93 

97 

104 

105 

108 

89 

87 

100 

91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

115 

99 

104 

131 

153 

134 

118 

117 

113 

127 

Meat animals. 

128 

122 

118 

120 

123 

123 

122 

96 

121 

117 

Dairy products. 

128 

127 

326 

125 

128 

125 

120 

112 

119 

108 

Chickens and eggs. 

110 

133 

141 

127 

119 

112 

117 

114 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous. 

182 

168 

133 

133 

141 

152 

112 

111 

122 

97 

Total agricultural products ... 

131 

126 

120 

121 

124 

124 

109 

1C7 

114 

108 

Commodities purchased 1) . 

128 

128 

127 

127 

127 

126 

122 

126 

124 

’l25 

Agncultural wages 1) . 

United States 

103 



no 

' 


9 A 

86 

106 

95 

(Bureau' of Babor) 

1926 = xoo. 











Cereals. 


109.0 

102.9 

102.1 

102,0 

102.4 

78.9 

88.8 

88.1 

82.4 

livestock and poultry. 


86.0 

79.7 

81.2 

83.8 

84.5 

89.1 

73.3 

84.8 

84.9 

Other farm products. 


84.4 

82.9 

80.2 

78.6 

77.8 

70.8 

76.6 

76.0 

73.4 

Total agricultural products . 


88.5 

85.1 

84.0 

84.0 

83.8 

78.2 

77.6 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements. 


93.0 

92.9 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.6 

92.7 

94.1 

93.7 

Fertilizer materials. 


68.6 

68.0 

67.4 

67.6 

66.7 

64.4 

66.5 

65.9 

66.3 

Mixed fertilizers. 


71.4 

69.6 

69.7 

69,4 

69.3 

68.8 

73 3 

68.3 

70 6 

Cattle feed. 


130.7 

126.0 

111.8 

107.5 

114.2 

68.6 

116.2 

94.0 

88.4 

Non-agncultuial commodities .... 


83.1 

81.7 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

30.9 

78.9 

80.7 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general . 


84.2 

82.4 

81.5 

81.6 

81.6 

80.6 

78.8 

80.8 

80.0 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 — 100 











Cereals. 


104 

102 

100 

i 89 

87 

84 

80 

91 

80 

Potatoes. 


59 

53 

53 

59 

77 

71 

68 

74 

75 

Fodder. 


65 

65 

67 

64 

60 

64 

64 

64 

62 

Meat. 


80 

75 

74 

80 

86 

76 

76 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 


83 

83 

83 

81 

81 

85 

82 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 


82 

81 

81 

78 

79 

79 

75 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general. . . 

Hungary 


95 

94 

93 

: 

92 

91 

i 

90 

90 

t 

1 

92 

90 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 =* 100 . 



| 








Agricultural and livestock products . . 

83 

78 

74 

77 

72 

71 

84 

75 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general .... 

96 

92 

89 

91 

87 

86 

94 

86 

— 

— 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 =* xoo. 






1 

1 





Dairy products.. . 


106.2 

107.4 

109.8 

122.6 

119.8 

99.8 

77.8 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat .. 


178.1 

170.4 

159.4 

156.5 

155.0 

164.2 

162.5 

161.5 

, 157*6 

Wool . 


148.1 

119.0 

105.6 

105.3 

107.4 

102.7 

79.5 

111.5 

| 82.2 

Other pastoral products. 


138.4 

131.4 

132.7 

123.7 

124.4 

112.8 

76.1 

1236 

! 96.2 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 


137.5 

129.3 

124.5 

128.7 

127.5 

119.6 

100 4 

122.9 

| 107.2 

J 

Field products . 


117,2 

118.4 

118.1 

118.4 

120.4 

127.4 

126.3 

124.2 

; 126.C 

Total agricultural products . 


136.9 

129.0 

124.3 

128.4 

126.6 

119.8 

101.2 

124.0 

is 






































£4 o P w c 


Norway 

'K-L Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909*1-1 = s°°- 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


3 an. 

Dec. 

Nov. Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

1937 

1936 

1 

1936 1936 

1936 

1936 

1 ! 

i 1 

1 



uoncentrated feed! 

Maize . 

"Fertilizers . . . . 


133 | 128 


86 I 87 


Netherlands 

Bureau of Agriculture) 
Average 1904-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 


Plant products . . . 
livestock products , 


Tcui agricultural products . . • 

Agricultural wages . 

IVk'isials products in general 1 ) 


61.7 h) 63.8 *•) to I 


Poland 

Central Bureau of Statistics) 
192S « 100. 


Raw plant products ........ 

Meat animals. 

Dairv products and eggs. 

Products directly sold by farmers , 

“Flour and groats. 

Meat and lard-fat. 

Sugar, alcohol, beer._ . . 

Products of agricultural industries 

Total agricultural products , . . . . 

Commodities purchased 2 ) . , . . 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . 


46.8 

43.2 

41.3 

42.6 

37.2 

34.6 

33.4 

33.1 

1 

18.1 

40.8 

39.5 

38.9 

39.6 

40.7 

40.7 

35.4 

29.5 

38.7 

45.1 

43.1 

48.7 

43.9 

39.1 

36.9 

40.8 

40.4 

40.4 

44.5 

42.0 

41.9 

41.9 

38.7 

37.0 

35,4 

33.3 

38.7 

53.4 

49.6 

48.4 

48.2 

44.0 

40.3 

35.4 

38.3 

41.2 

45.6 

44.3 

43.4 

44.2 

47.6 

47.8 

41.2 

34.9 

44.3 

71.5 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71,4 

71.8 

85.6 

56.6 

54.9 

54.2 

54.4 

54.2 

53.1 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

50.5 

48.4 

48.0 

48.0 

46.4 

45.0 

42.3 

42.8 

45.4 

65.8 

65.2 

65.0 

65.3 

64.9 

64.8 

65.2 

67.8 

64.6 

58.4 

56.9 

56.1 

55.5 

54.7 

53.9 

52.1 

52.7 

54.0 I 


Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 
1926 5= 100. 


pL Plant products . . . 
»&ivestock products . 


Industrial ■ products. 

Wholesale products in general, 


66.5 

67.9 

65.7 

64.3 

60.4 

60.8 

83.0 

62.9 

69.7 

68,2 

63.5 

65.1 

65.4 

64.7 

64.9 

62.6 

56.7 

58.6 

60.0 

56.9 

74.0 

73.9 

72.1 

71.1 

69.2 

67.6 

70.2 

: 65.4 

69.7 

66.7 

70.4 

71.2 

69.8 

1 68.9 

1 67.C 

l 66 . 0 ' 

7U 

1 64.5 

68.4 

65.9 


1 ) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 100 . — 

consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices liav 
*:beea revised- — 3) Agricultural year: Norway: 1 st April to 31 March; Netherlands: 1 st July to 30 June. — 4 ) x -20 SepfruM 
'5V'3$ Sept --3 1 October. — 6 ) Calendar year. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

PRODUCTION 

by ana * The following table reproduces the preliminary wheat crop declarations for 
10 $0 together with the final declarations of the two earlier years and the various complete 
estimates made, in the ease of 103b, by the deparlcment Cereal Committees and, in the 
other years, by the agricultural services The crop declarations are not quite complete 
hut those of 103b are closer approximations than those of previous years 


Sowings and crop declarations 


Sowing declarations (published in May) . . 
Pnhmimuv total estimates (published in 

September-Oetober).. 

Final total estimates (published in the fol¬ 
lowing j une)... 


wss 1934 

Numbei of declarations (in thous uuls) 

i.57 2 1,609 1,675 

Area (m thousands of acies) 

r 1,364 n,955 — 

12,712 13,206 13,109 

*3,252 13,354 


Piotluclum (m thousands of centals) 

First total estimate (published in September- 

October) .146,612 167,261 18 {.,294 

( rop th tlarations (published in the following 

February).(1)115,485 158,044 182,372 

Second total estimate (February) .... 152,073 — — 

Final estimate (published in the following 
June). ... *70,973 203,110 


Production (in thousands of bushels) 

First total estimate (published in September- 

Octal >er) .2 14,349 278,763 3 ° 7 >* 5 * 

Crop di chiral ions (published in the following 

February)...(1) 242,470 263,401 303,948 

Second total estimate ((February).253,449 — — 

Final estimate (published in the following 
June).... 284,949 

Northern Ireland: January was for the greater part extremely wet and stormy and 
generally unfavourable to outdoor work on the farm. The almost incessant heavy rains 
of the first three weeks of the month caused further severe flooding in many districts, 
and the condition of the soil generally rendered it unworkable. Temperatures were, on 
the whole, mild for the time of year but the last week of the month was colder and drier 
than previously. Owing to the delay in work, much effort will have to be made if sowing 
and planting operations are to be carried out in good time. Unless the weather improves, 
the total area under wheat will not be materially altered as compared with last year. 


x) Preliminary figure. 
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Pasture lands were mostly sodden and their grazing value very small. Supplies 
of hav were somewhat reduced on most farms and the quantity of moderately good hay 
now available is rather limited. 

Italy: The following are the most recent estimates of production of vines in 1036 
compared with the corresjjonding figures of 1035 and the average of the preceding five 
year period 1930-34. 



1936 

1935 

Average 

1930-34 

1935 

v 100 

Average 

100 




(000 centals) 




Total production of grapes . . 

121,572 

165,367 

J 30.757 

78-5 

93 

0 

Production of grapes for wine 

119/253 

160,021 

3 2S,T53 

71-5 

93 

1 

Wine grapes used for wine . . 

114,769 

154.672 

1 23,^01 

7 -y 

‘>3 

0 

Wine grapes consumed directly 

4 , 4 S 4 

5 . 34 s 

4,69 r 

« 3 .\> 

95 

( i> 

Table grapes .. 

2,286 

3» 12 4 

2,390 

73*2 

95 

3 

Dried grapes. 

11 

40 

66 

25.7 

15 

,0 



(000 short tons) 




Total production of grapes . . 

6.079 

8,268 

6 , 53 s 

73*5 

93 ' 

.0 

Production of grapes for wine 

5.963 

8,00 r 

6,408 

74*5 

<>3 

. 1 

Wine grapes used for wine . . 

5 . 73 s 

7,733 

6,1 73 

74/2 

93 

.0 

Wine grapes consumed directly 

224 

267 

235 



.6 

Table grapes. 

J T 4 

156 

120 

73*2 

95 

*8 

Dried grapes. 

1 

2 

3 

25*7 

r .5 

.0 


Brasil: According to the National Coffee Department the quantity of coffee destroyed 
from 1931 up to the end of January 1937 was 53,600,000 centals, of which 1,281,000 
centals were destroyed in January. Available stocks in Brazilian ports on 31 January 
1937 were 4,354,000 centals, including 2,888,000 centals in Santos. 

India: The third and final estimates of rice production, received by telegram on 
26 February, for all-India, including Burma, and for Burma separately are given in 
the rice table in terms of rough rice. The following additional information regarding 
production in India proper, that is, excluding Burma, and the production, and export 
surplus of Burma is given in terms of milled rice and rice products. 

India proper has this season had a much larger crop than in 1930-36, on prac¬ 
tically the same area. The final estimate of area is 70,865,000 acres, against the 
70,931,000 of last season and an increase of 0.8 per cent, on the average of 70,306,000 
for the five years ending 1934-35. Production of milled rice and rice products in India 
proper is 70,604 million pounds, an increase of zi .4 per cent, on the 58,154 million 
pounds of 1935-36 and one of 5,8 per cent, on the five-year average of 66,718 million 
pounds. 

Burma, on the other hand, has had a small crop. The final estimate of area is 
12,691,000 acres, an increase of 1,5 per cent, on the 12,503,000 of 1035-36 but a 
decrease of 0.6 per cent, on the 12,770,000 acres for the five years ending 1934-35. 
The final estimate of production in Burma is 11,768 million pounds of milled rice and 
rice products, a decrease of 5.8 per cent, on the 12,490 million pounds of last season 
and one of 1.8 per cent, on the five-year average of 11,978 million pounds. The 
quantity available for export from Burma is 6,496 million pounds of rice and rice pro¬ 
ducts, 1,344 million or 17.1 per cent, less than the 7,840 million export surplus of 
1935-36 mid 9.7 per cent, less than the average of 7,190 million available for export 
011 the average of the five years ending 1034-35- 
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Egypt: The severe cold that continued until mid-January slackened growth of wheal 
and barley. Crops that required irrigation profited from the rains. Flowering and 
earing occurred in early crops, especially in Upper Fgypt. 

Preparations and cultivation for cotton began, especially on the large estates; 
work was hindered in the north of the Delta by bad weather 

Growth of clover may be considered satisfactory despite the cold. The second 
cutting was proceeding. Ripening of late sugar-cane was completed Cutting of canes 
for the factories, which commenced operations at the end of December, was in progress. 
Planting of the new cane crops was also going on 


Total production of ran cane-sugar obtained up to the end of January is estimated 
at about 773,400 centals (38,700 short tons) compared with 606,300 (30,300) at the same 
date last year, an increase of 27 6 per cent. 


Final production estimates of millet, sesame and groundnuts: 




1036 

1935 

Average 
1930-3 1 

% 

1035 

100 

2930 
AAtiage 
- 100 



(thousand centals) 



Millet. 

.... 8,985 

19,210 

8,108 

88 0 

I IO.cS 

Sesame .. 

T 23 

127 

Jl8 

96.1 

102.0 

Groundnuts (in the shell) . 

.... 34 r 

3^7 

344 

10 P3 

99 * I 


Tunisia* Rainfall was plentiful and well distributed tip to the end of December, 
but in January rains were scanty except in the Tunis and Cap Bon areas. Sowings of 
winter cereals were carried ont in good conditions and the plants were generally good in 
appearance and sometimes excellent at the end of January. Cecidomyia and chlorosis 
were prominent in the north (Bixerta) and in the south crops were beginning to suffer 
owing to the shortage of water. Work on vines and in olive plantations progressed 
satisfactory. 


Mcn< Zealand: (Telegram of 25 February). The following arc the estimates of cereal 
production in 1036-37, with comparative data. 





Average 

% 1 936 

-3 7 


i'JV »-37 

X935-36 

1930-31/ 

1935-30 

Average 




* 934-35 

- ICO 

= 100 

Wheat (000 cent.) .... 

.4 >290 

5,316 

4,822 

80.7 

89.0 

(000 bush.) .... 

. 7 J 5 ® 

8,859 

8,037 



Barley (000 cent.) .... 

. 337 

373 

3 U 5 

90.6 

107,1 

(000 bush.) .... 

. 703 

776 

657 



Oats (000 cent.) .... 

.r,oSo 

1,321 

JC. 3 I 7 

8 i.8 

82.0 

(000 bush.) .... 

. 3,375 

4,128 

4 U *5 
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TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for January already available. 


COUNTRIES 

i 

j Exports 

1 

i Imports 

Products and Units 

1 

i 1936 

! 1935 

1936 

1935 



Oct. 

j 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Indo-China 





Wheat flour 

. . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

35 

57 

Maize . . . 

. . . » » 

1,836 

2,105 

— 

— 

Rice . . . 

. . . ft J) 

2,901 

2,943 

4 

7 


Brazil 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Rice . . . 

. . . iooo centals 

18 

! 355 

_ 

_ 

'Cotton . . 

„ # . » » 

381 

212 

— 

— 

Indo-Cecina 





Wheat flour 

. . , iooo centals 

0 

0 

26 

24 

Maize . . . 

, . . 1> » 

1,389 

1,224 


— 

Rice. . . . 

. . . » ft 

3,040 

1,777 

2 

2 

Austria 





'Wheat . . 

... iooo centals 

0 

0 

234 

333 

Rye .... 

. . . » » 

0 

0 

452 

97 

Wheat flour 

... 3) ft 

0 

0 

35 

88 

Baxley . . 

. . . ft » 

0 

0 

46 

99 

Oats . . . 

. . . ft ft 

0 

0 

64 

73 

Maize . . . 

• „ * » » 

0 

0 

723 

763 

Rice . . . 

. . . » a 

0 

0 

66 

57 

Butter . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

509 

269 

2 

2 

Cheese . . 

. . , a r 

690 

615 

146 

97 j J 

Cotton . . 

. . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

95 

97 ^ 

Wool . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

0 

64 

2,048 

3,064 

Coffee . . . 

. . . 33 33 


— 

941 

1,188 5 

Tea .... 

. , . 33 ft 

— 

— 

97 

108 J 

Cacao . . . 

, . . b a 

— 


829 

’ 1,091 

Greece 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. ^ 

Wheat. . . 

. . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

1,010 

. I 
362 3 

Wheat flour 

. . . a a 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Barley, . . 

. , . » » 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Maize « . . 

... » » 

0 

0 

73 

1461 

Rice . . . 

. . . » » 

0 

0 

82 

53 

Linseed . . 

. . . a » 

0 

0 

7 

7l \ 

Butter. . . 

. . iooo lb. 



62 

108 r 

Cheese. . . 

. . . » » 

71 

0 

55 

26 j 

Cotton . . 

. . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

4 

2 T 

■Wool . . 

. , .. iooo lb. 

64 

84 

1,056 

1,060 

Coffee . . . 

. . . ft a 



2,456 

994 ^ 

Tea .... 

. . . » » 

—. 

— 

26 

49 r 

Cacao . . . 

. , « » a 

— 

— 

311 

443 i 

Indo-China 





kwfjjbeat flour 

. . . iooo centals 



33 

24 h 

pfeize . . , 

... » s 

**855 

V,i 68 


— 3 

pace . , . 

L_,. 

. . . a » 

1,497 

1,160 




I 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Java and Madura 


Coffee. 1000 lb. 

Tea. o u 

Cacao. » •> 


Syria and Lebanon 


Wheat. . . . 
Wheat flour . 
Barley. . . . 
Maize .... 
Rice .... 
Butter. . . . 
Cheese . . . 


iooo centals 


Egypt 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


French Morocco 


Union of South africa 

iooo centals 


/ a) 

\ ») 


iooo lb. 


Germany (see over) 


Exports 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

s 24 

18 



9,017 

’ 3,287 

' — . 

—. 

9,901 

10,882 



216 

686 



5 214 

2 

0 

0 

57 

7 

2 

18 

90 

95 

0 

4 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

3! 

60 

75 

20 

20 

37 

66 

141 

73 

1,676 

7 

117 

68 

0 

4 

269 

165 

0 

11 

97 

60 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

7 

71 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

615 

340 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

130 

7 

13 

520 

511 

1,224 

955 

*—. 

— 

223 

f OB 

26 

18 

— 

— 

1,376 

758 



1,418 

754 

15 

128 

207 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

401 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

119 

28,878 

41,191 

9 

55 

911 

763 

99 

161 

— 

•— 

3,018 

2,727 

77 

24 

1,916 

1,625 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

*937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

0 

115 

137 

132 

0 

9 

33 

60 

13 

71 

°l 

7 


A#) Wool, greasy. — 6 ) Wool, scoured. 
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COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 

Imports j 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

0 

0 

22 

88 

0 

0 

11 

18 

0 

0 

49 

212 

15 

29 

278 

421 

0 

0 

220 

66 

0 

0 

12,403 

12,725 

57 

42 

6,702 

4,685 

0 

71 

545 

886 

62 

40 

9,645 

14,961 

24 

106 

3,016 

2,820 

0 

0 

30,625 

31,857 

— 

— 

778 

880 

231 

0 

7,372 

14,423 

0 

0 

273 

304 

0 

0 

251 

249 

0 

0 

11 

13 

95 

117 

203 

0 

31 

42 

181 

0 

0 

0 

1,784 

359 

0 

0 

33 

13 

— 

— 

4 

53 

26.323 

22.970 

0 

2 

1,656 

1,415 

4 

2 

— 

— 

1,887 

2,862 

46 

20 

922 

774 

— 

— 

6,845 

5,710 

— 

— 

201 

117 



1,446 

1,215 

1,142 

247 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

62 

20 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

66 

53! 

0 

0 

0 

434| 

0 

0 

1,239 

0 

0 

24 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,609 

961 

0 

0 

29 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

60 

82 

196 

64 

141 

— 

— 

267 

340 

— 

— 

46 

46 



1,021 

875 

0 

0 

97 

282 1 

0 

1 O’ 

439 

203 1 

0 

0 

13 

33 

0 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

174 

287 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

0 

33 

60 1 

0 

1 168 

0 

0 

359 

340 

15 

18 

0 

0 

2 

9 

110 

93 

238 

254 

— 

— 

3,318 

4,090 

—. 

— 

33 

33 



851 

337 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Jail 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

0 

0 

882 

963 

254 

11 

71 

104 

0 

0 

132 

68 

29 

22 

474 

511 

161 

24 

29 

20 

0 

0 

2,002 

2,231 

247 

60 

357 

245 

13 

20 

545 

642 

750 

9,339 

2 

13 

12,540 

9,709 

57 

71 

2 

0 

90 

104 

476 

265 

974 

1,067 

141 

163 

589 

620 

212 

694 

7,031 

10,651 

9 

7 

1,887 

1,861 

498 

388 

15,424 

13 329 

148 

75 

0 

0 

705 

245 

0 

0 

190 

209 

0 

0 

952 

615 

0 

0 

317 

362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1,673 

1,724 

0 

0 

236 

9 

11 

20 

0 

0 

117 

150 

11 

24 

5,262 

4,114 

— 

— 

968 

922 

— 

— 

428 

315 



1,230 

1,407 

20 

33 

5,939 

7,438 

143 

282 

820 

849 

0 

0 

924 

1,711 

0 

9 

161 

104 

146 

79 

7,139 

7,862 

20 

9 

159 

132 

0 

0 

661 

617 

862 

816 

90,866 

87,762 

606 

470 

26,773 

21,746 

46 

46 

1,620 

1,422 

23,173 

26,495 

92,605 

94,484 

1,389 

1,122 

8,671 

8,115 

4,947 

3,788 

34,763 

50,764 

240 

258 

49,018 

73,390 

0 

49 

35 

75 

0 

126 

29 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

20 

7 

13 

11 

0 

0 

351 

249 

— 


9 

7 

— 

— 

18 

121 

3,867 

3,177 

0 

0 

— 

— 

165 

300 

i — 

— 

55 

88 

— 

— 

2,068 

1,933 

— 

— 

8,885 

9,107 

— 

— 

84 

79 



1,184 

1,213 


Germany {concluded) 


Bailey 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 

Wool } «> 

Coifee . . 
Tea . . . 
Cacao . . 


Wheat 
Rye. . 
Wheat hour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Codec . 

Tea . . 
Cacao . 


Wheat . . 
Rve. . . . 
Wheat hour 
Barley . . 
Oats , . 
Maize . 

Rice . . 
Linseed 
Butter . . 
Cheese . 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Coffee . 

Tea . . 
Cacao . 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


iooo centals 
iooo 11 ). 


iooo centals 


iooo centals 
iooo lb. 


i ooo centals 


Wheat 
Rye. 

Wheat Hour 
Bariev 
Oats ' . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Rinse ed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Coffee . 

Tea . , 
Cacao . 


iooo centals 
iooo lb. 


iooo centals 


iooo centals 
iooo lb. 


Netherlands 

Wheat.iooo centalsi 

Rye. » 

Wheat hour ... » 

Bariev> 

Oats ’. 

Maize. » 

Rice. » 

Bin seed. » 

Butter.iooo lb. 

Cheese. » » 

Cotton.iooo centals 

Wool !*>•••■ 1000 lh - 

ID).... » 5) 

Coffee. » » 

Tea. » » 

Cacao. » » 


P oland-D ANT ZIG 


Wheat 
Rve. . 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats ”. 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Codec . 
Tea . 
Cacao . 


hour 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


iooo 

iooo 


centalsi 
lb. 


United-Kingdom 

Wheat.iooo centalsi 

Wheat flour ... >■ 

Barley. » 

Oats. » 

Maize. » 

Rice. » 

Linseed. » 

Butter.iooo lb. 

Cheese. » » 

Cotton.iooo centals 

Wool.iooo lb 

Coffee. » » 

Tea. » » 

Cacao. x » 


Wheat . . 
Rye. . . . 
Wheat flour 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Coffee , 

Tea . . 
Cacao . 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


a.) Wool, greasy. — b) Wool, scoured, 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

*937 

i 

I 0 .HO 

1037 

1936 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 


Tan, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Canada 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Switzerland 










Wheat. loon ecuEtls 

0 

0 

635 

414 

Wheat 

. 1000 centals 

5,873 

4,535 

4 

? 

Rve. 

0 

0 

119 

42 

Rve. . 

. » )> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bariev ... 

0 

0 

282 

212 

Wheat 

flour ... a <> 

615 

615 

9 

9 

O-tB. w '» 

0 

0 

450 

428 

Barley 

. » •> 

22 

40 

0 

0 

Make. -> 

0 

0 

284 

209 

Oats . 

. 1 

240 

88 

0 

0 

Rice ...... ■> *> 

0 

0 

66 

33 

Maize . 

. » » 

2 

0 

1,105 

53 

Butter ..... 1 ooo lb. 

2 

0 

1,482 

75 

Rice. . 

. » » 

7 

0 

35 

62 

Cheese. » » 

2,824 

3.627 

236 

172 

Linseed 

. » » 

0 

0 

15 

42 

Cotton ..... 1000 centals 

0 

0 

88 

62 

Butter 

. 1000 lb. 

31 

26 

7 

9 

Wool .IOOO lb. 

11 

20 

1,843 

1,508 

Cheese 

. » )> 

631 

1,016 

66 

68 

Coffee. » 'i 

0 

0 

3,441 

3,355 

Cotton 

.1000 centals 

— 

— 

152 

20 ! 

Tea. » » 

2 

2 

174 

117 

Wool . 

.1000 lb. 

1,034 

785 

1,702 

1,634 

Cacao. v> a 

— 

— 

2,147 

2,344 

Coffee . 

. » » 

11 

20 

3,318 

3,146 






Tea . . 

. )> a 

— 

— 

3,366 

2,584 






Cacao . 

. » » 

— 

— 

2,954 

2,284 

Czechoslovakia 











Wheat.1000 centals 

421 

0 

0 

0 


Brazil 





Rve. u 11 

0 

0 

2 

2 







Wheat flour ... ■> j 

Bariev. » » 

0 

7 

0 

49 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Coffee . 


173.857 

197,511 


“ 

Oats ’. 0 n 

134 

0 

0 

0 







Maize. >> •> 

0 

0 

26 

121 







Rice. .. » » 

0 

0 

9 

15 


Siam 





Linseed. •> » 

0 

0 

29 

29 







Butter.1000 lb. 

443 

2 

0 

0 

Rice. . 

.1000 centals 

2,077 

3,100 


_ 

Cheese . j v 

42 

66 

159 

168 





Cotton.1000 centals 

2 

4 

209 

190 







Wool.1000 lb. 

29 

60 

3,766 

2,890 


Gold coats 





Coffee. » « 

— 

— 

2,041 

1,991 






Tea. » » 

— 

— 

108 

93 







Cacao. j> » 



2.507 

2,141 

Cacao , 

. thousand lb. 

76,970 

98,123 




I 


Prof. Alessandro Brxzi, Segretario generate delVlstituto, Di ret tore responsabile. 


m 


27-11-1037, 











































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i ==» excellent, 2 ==> good, 3 — average, 4 — bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 — good, 

60 = fairly good , 50 = average, 30 =. bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 ass ^00^, 3 = average, 2 — 1 = fl^ry bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = goo^, 60 = fairly 

good, 50 = below average; Switzerland : 100 = excellent , 90 = y^y goo^, 75 — goo^, 60 = fairly good, 
50 = average, 40 — rather bad, 30 — bad, xo = bad; U. S. S. R.: 5 = goo^» 4 = above the average, 
3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 — frad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 

yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: soo = crop 

condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information on page 226 


CROP PRODUCTION 

International trade of the 1936 wheat crop; area and condi¬ 
tion of the 1937 crops. 

International trade in wheat in 1936-37. — The official data of world net 
exports of wheat now cover the first six months of the commercial season, 
namely from x August 1936 to 31 January 1937. 

Exports in January attained the highest figure of the current season and 
appreciably exceeded those of the same month in the preceding three years. 
Almost half of the shipments originated in Argentina, which was able to in¬ 
tensify the movement of its new crop sooner than usual; its exports increased 
from 5 million bushels in November to 12 million in December and 29 million 
in January, Australia also increased its exports, which rose from 6 million 
bushels in November to 7 million in December and 11 million in January. 
In relation to the growth of shipments from the countries of the southern 
hemisphere there was a decline in those of Canada, which in November, with 
33 million bushels, still supplied almost two-thirds of the total exports but 
whose shipments were reduced to 21 million in December and 15 million in 
January, The contribution of the European exporting countries and of the 
other surplus-producing countries, amongst which India continues to appear, 
to the world trade remained practically the same as in the previous month. 

In all, the net quantities of wheat (including wheat flour) exported in the 
first half of the present season exceed those in the corresponding period of 
the preceding season by 24 per cent. The figure already attained leads to the 
expectation that total exports in 1936-37 will be larger than forecast in Oct¬ 
ober of last year. Shipments in the second half of the season are in general 
smaller than in the first half and the difference will this year probably be more 


st. 3 Ingl. 
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PRODUCTION 


WHEAT 


marked than usual; it would appear difficult, however, for shipments in the 
period from February to August to be less than 250 million bushels. Accepting 
this figure, the total for the season would be about 570 million bushels. 

World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

J932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September. 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

52 

5! 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

56 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

51 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . . . 

62 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February ....... 


46 

4! 

45 

63 

! 

73 

70 

45 

March. 


45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April ......... 


30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May. 


45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August-January . . 

320 

259 

267 

283 | 

326 

412 

426 

337 

Total Year . 

1 ) 545 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 
3) Forecast October 1936 . 


Net imports of European countries in January were at the lowest level of 
the season, being practically the same as in January 1936. During the first 
quarter the continental countries imported 22 million bushels more than in 
the same period of the preceding season but imports into the United King¬ 
dom and the Irish Free State were smaller so that the total increase was 
limited to 17 million bushels. 

Owing to the large quantities recently shipped by exporting countries and 
still afloat at the end of January (1) destined for European ports it may be 
expected that imports in the second half of the season will be larger and will 
probably attain and perhaps exceed the total forecast for 1936-37. 

Purchases of extra-European importers remain at a level practically the 
same as last season, thanks also to the demand from the United States; in the 
first six months the latter country had a net import of almost 20 million 
bushels, a quantity practically the same as that of last year. 

Area and condition of sowings for the ig 3 J crops. — The relatively small 
additional information received in the past month regarding areas sown to 

(1) The quantities afloat at the end of January 1937 exceeded by almost 19 million bushels 
those recorded at the end of December and by almost 2.8 million those at the end of January 1936. 
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Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 

14 

30 

16 

T 1 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September. 

16 

15 

31 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

16 

35 

21 

14 

35 

18 

S3 

31 

November ...... 

20 

16 

36 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

18 

38 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January ....... 

12 

14 

26 

15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February . 




14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

March. 




20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April. 




18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May. 




20 

11 

31 

22 

10 

38 

June. 




21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

21 

July. 




19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

32 

Total August-Jamttuy. . 

103 

93 

196 

108 

71 

179 

105 

77 

182 

Total Year . 

1 ) 230 

1 ) 190 

1 ) 420 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3 ) 141 

3 ) 258 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1 ) Forecast October 1936 . — 2 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, I,atvia and Sweden. 


winter wheat do not involve any substantial modification of the elements on 
the basis of which we expressed the opinion last month that the area devoted 
to the crops is distinctly larger than last year and probably constitutes a 
new record. 

The information published by the United States Government regarding 
farmers' intentions for spring sowings gives grounds for expecting that they will 
also increase, and very markedly, the areas under spring wheat. The figures 
supplied have only an indicative value since the area on which the crop will 
actually be harvested remains dependent on a number of circumstances. That 
it is not at present possible to foresee; however, on the basis of the intentions 
expressed by farmers and of the relation between intentions and results in past 
years, the Government forecasts that the crop will be harvested on ail area 
almost double that of 1936 — a very bad year — and zS per cent, larger 
than the average area harvested in 1931-35. Such an area (21 million acres) 
is among the largest of recent years. 

As was indicated in the Crop Report of last month, the U. S. S. R. also 
plans to sow to wheat in 1937 an area of about 4 million acres above that 
of 1936 and more than 5 million above the average of 1931-35. 
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These facts, added to those available for winter wheat, give grounds for 
expecting that the total area devoted to wheat will this year undergo a consid¬ 
erable increase. 

As regards the condition of standing crops the most recent information 
gives the following picture. 


Area sown to winter cereals , in thousand acres. 


(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

1937 

0 / 

/o 

1937 

1937 

% 

1937 

*937 

% 

1937 

*937 

0 / 

7o 

*937 

1936 

= IOO 

1931 

to 

X935 
= xoo 

1936 
= xoo 

1931 

to 

*935 

= IOO 

1936 

= IOO 

X93 1 

to 

*935 
= xoo 

1936 

— IOO 

1931 

to 

*935 

= IOO 

Belgium. „ . . 

431 

102.5 

113.9 

385 

100.2 


58 

100.7 

75.0 




Bulgaria . , . 

2,845 

109.6 

93.9 

426 

106.0 

87.4 

431 

113.1 

93.2 

— 

— 

— 

France x) . . , 

12,772 

101.9 

101.6 

1,620 

100.5 

93,1 

436 

96.3 

96.1 

2,118 

100.2 

99.2 

Engl. & Wales. 


103.0 

* * 

— 

— 

— 

.,, 

95.0 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Greece .... 

2.076 

103.2 

118.3 

160 

78.8 

89.7 

509 

96.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

12,647 

101.8 

104.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia .... 

154 

106,0 

83.4 

682 

107.0 

110.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania. . . 

388 

111.2 

97.0 

1,269 

105.3 

103.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

__ 

Poland .... 

3,647 

97.6 

94.5 

14.247 

99.3 

101.0 

62 

99.7 

66.8 

— 

— 

— 

Romania 2 ) 

7,253 

93,9 

100.6 

941 

92.2 

103.4 

180 

91.4 

85.9 

— 

— 

— 

Czecboslov, 3 ). 

S .969 

89.3 

94.0 

2,447 

99.2 

99.0 

18 

100.6 

129.5 

— 



Canada .... 

702 

120.0 

113.0 

464 

96.1 

75.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

United States . 

57,187 

115.1 

127.1 

7,673 

117.2 

138.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 



India 4 ) . . . 

32,490 

97.5 

98.1 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Punjab 4 ). . . 

10799 

105.5 

103.8 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria .... 

4,191 

97.8 

107.3 

4 

97.9 

114.8 

3,059 

98.1 

94.4 

457 

96.7 

96.0 


x) Sowings at r January 1937. — 2) Sowings at begitiing of December 1936. — 3) The figures for wheat 
include also those for spelt. — 4 ) Second estimate. 


In Europe the weather in February was prevalently mild, with relatively 
heavy precipitation; in the early part of March temperatures generally fell. 
In several countries of the north and northwest the sodden condition of the 
soil and the excessive growth of weeds were not conducive to satisfactory devel¬ 
opment; damage from excessive humidity and sometimes from frosts was 
also reported from several countries of Central Europe. In the majority of 
cases, however, the damage does not seem serious or at least its real magnitude 
depends on the further development of the season. Condition remains gener¬ 
ally good in the Balkan countries and Italy. 

The information available regarding crop condition in the IL S. S. IC is 
fairly favourable. 

In the United States crop condition toward the middle of March was gener¬ 
ally considered satisfactory save in some districts in the west where sowings 
had been damaged by drought and frost. On lands destined for spring wheat, 
whether in the, United States or Canada, reserves of soil moisture are small. 
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Crop prospects in India are favourable and good unit-yields on an area 
little below that of 1936 are forecast. 

In North Africa the weather in February favoured the wheat crops in Egypt. 
In Morocco crop condition at the end of the month was favourable; in Algeria 
it was satisfactory but the need of rain was beginning to be felt. 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
Iv urope. 

Austria' Toward mid-January sowings of winter cereals, and particularly those 
of wheat, suffered greatly from frost and wind, which found the soil without a pro¬ 
tective snow-cover. 

In the first four months of growth condition of winter cereals was as follows, 
according to the system of the country: 




I 

Feb: uatv 

r 

January 

1 

December 

1 

November 

Winter wheat 

1 r > 36*3 7 . . . 

. • • 3 3 

3 0 

3 -r 

3G 


u>35-36 . . . 

... 21 

2.1 

2.0 

2 . 2 

Winter rye . 

t 936-37 • • • 

... 31 

2.8 

3.0 

3* 2 


1935-36 • • • 

. . i 0 

2 O 

1.0 

2.1 

Winter barley 

“>36-37 • • • 

... 31 

3 -i 

2.0 

3- 2 


“>35-36 . . . 

. . . 21 

2.1 

2.0 

1.0 


Lhh>at>n: February was characterized by mild weather, frequent and very heavy 
rain leading to flooding and often serious damage on lowlviug lauds. In consequence 
of the weather crops are seriously affected by weeds. Winter sowings are suffering 
from excessive moisture. The land is soaked and practically inaccessible. Seasonal 
operations such as transport of dung, cultivation and sowing of oats could not he 
carried out save in some higher or permeable lands. 

Estonia: Temperatures in February were relatively low. Precipitation at the 
beginning of the month was small but toward the end of the month sufficient. Crops 
wintered satisfactorily. 

Irish Free State: The weather during February was continuously wet and stormy 
but crops were in satisfactory condition at the end of the month. General preparatory 
work for spring cereals was somewhat behindhand but not seriously so. 

France: February was particularly mild and rainy; in the north rains caused flood¬ 
ing while in the southeast flue weather alternated with occasional rainy days. The 
overflowing of the rivers and the consequent stagnant water were injuring crops 
The winter was favourable to development, which generally continued without inter¬ 
ruption. In the north leafage was even excessive and cereals were beginning to yellow 
at the beginning of March because of excessive water, especially on elay^ey or marly 
soils, on the whole the last-sown wheat suffered most. In the east the general appea¬ 
rance of crops was better than in the north. In the west growth of rye and oats was 
very forward. Violent storms occurred in the second half of the month in several 
districts, especially in the west, but the damage could not at the time be evaluated. 
Snails and field mice were numerous in many districts, though the infestation of the 
latter was diminishing in the south and east of the Paris basin; crows also continued to 


* A/, j In^L 
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cause damage and the weather ofteii hindered effective combating of this pest. Finally, 
there was in some rather restricted localities infestation by take-all and leather jackets 
while cockchafer grubs were fairly general. 

Sowings of spring cereals were hindered almost everywhere by heavy rains and 
on many holdings preparatory work could not be carried out. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during February in England and 
Wales was very similar to that experienced in January. Temperature was generally 
above normal and rain, interspersed in some districts with snow, sleet or hail, was almost 
incessant. Gales were prevalent in the north and west and extended to the whole country 
at the close of the month. Extensive flooding occurred in most lowlyiug districts. 

Reports indicate that autumn-sown crops were generally in good and forward con¬ 
dition at the beginning of the month but on waterlogged lands are now beginning to 
lose colour. Top dressings may be necessary at a later date. Early-sown wheat has 
done reasonably well but that sown later, especially 011 heavy soils, is poor owing to the 
wet condition of the ground. Barley is variable in condition. Oats and rye have 
withstood the rain better than other corn crops. 

Very little cultivation could be carried out in February. Ploughing was only 
possible on the very lightest and driest soils. In only a few districts has spring sowing 
been attempted. 

In Scotland the weather was similarly unsettled. It was mainly cold and stormy 
with heavy rainfall and y-et an unusual amount of sunshine. Frost was frequent 
and an exceptionally heavy snowstorm occurred at the end of the month. 

The wheat crops in Scotland continued to make good progress and plants in most 
districts were strong and healthy. Spring sowings had not been begun by the end of 
February. 

Greece: The optimistic forecasts of the Ministry of Agriculture in January were 
confirmed in February. In fact, the extension of area, the larger application of inten¬ 
sive methods and the very satisfactory germination almost everywhere in consequence 
of the favourable weather in Jauuary and February lead to expectations of a large* crop,, 
especially in eastern Macedonia and ill Thessaly. 

Hungary: I11 the three weeks from 13 February to 5 March the weather was mild 
and rainy. There was some precipitation in the form of short driving showers or of 
Snow, 

Early wheat and early winter rye wintered well in the greater part of the country 
and at the end of the period had a good appearance. Damage by frost and insects was 
reported only here and there. On the other hand, late crops of wheat and of winter 
rye were irregular and unevenly sprouted in many places; in some areas they germin¬ 
ated at the begimiing of March. With mild propitious weather they recovered normal 
growth. 

Owing to the excessive humidity the work of preparing the soil and sowing spring 
cereals continued only in a few districts. 

Italy: In the first half of February mild weather predominated. Condition of 
cereals was in general good. I11 the second half of the month there was some rain and 
temperature remained generally at a high level for the time of year. Wheat, save for 
some cases of uprooting and yellowing in restricted areas, has an appearance promising 
in most cases good development. Sowings of spring wheat and oats continued in some 
provinces, principally in the south. There were some reports of field-mice. 

Latvia: The severe cold that prevailed in January persisted in the first days of 
February; temperatures then rose sharply hut again fell. Precipitation was fairly uni- 
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form throughout the country in February, ranging from 33 to 30 111111. The thickness 
of the snow-cover was not everywhere satisfactory and varied considerably from place 
to place in consequence of the frequent thaws, 

Lithuania: Toward the end of the first decade of February and at the beginning 
of the second there were severe frosts. In the third decade there was fairly heavy 
precipitation as snow. Crops wintered well. 

Poland ■ According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to mesliii this 
year is about 327,000 acres against 337,000 in T935 and 338,000 on the average of the 
live years ending 1034; percentages, 917 and 90.8. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 3,662,000 centals (6,313,000 bushels) against 3,338,000 (5,734,000) 
and 4,222,000 (7,279,000); percentages, 109 7 and cSo.7. 

* Romania: At the beginning of February temperatures were for a time high 
melting the glatte 1 * that covered the soil in many parts of Muntenia and Oltenia. 
In consequence the danger of the sowings being stifled was avoided. In the latter 
half of February abundant snow fell in the Old Kingdom, Basarabia and Bukovina 

In the last week of Februaty temperatures rose throughout the country. Pre¬ 
cipitation was less in tlie form of snow than in that of rain in almost all parts of the 
country except Bukovina and in the north of Moldavia and of Basarabia. The largest 
amount fell in Dobrogea and Muntenia. In the south and on the plain the thaw 
began at the end of February and there remained only a light snow-cover. Floods 
in the Danube valley caused some slight damage. 

Condition of winter sowings was good. The severe but brief frosts of J an 11 ary 
apparently caused no damage. At the beginning of March the soil was soaked by 
the thaw. The only danger to winter sowings on the plain was the possibility of a 
sudden severe frost but in view of the lateness of the season such a possibility was 
small. 

Sa'itzt viand: According to the most recent estimate the final figure of the area 
cultivated to spelt in 1930 was 29,500 acres against 29,700 in 1035 anc ^ 30,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 99.3 and 95,2. The corresponding 
production is estimated at 403,800 centals (1,372,000 bushels) against 630,500 (1,751,000) 
and 622,900 (1,730,000), percentages 78.3 and 70.3. 

The corresponding figures for meslin are as follows. Area - 17,400 acres, 17,300 
acres and 14,300 acres, percentages 100.9 and 122.2. Production - 295,400 centals 
(509,400 bushels); 368,200 centals (634,800 bushels) and 288,100 centals (490,800 
bushelsp percentages: 80 2 and 102.5, 

Yugoslavia: After the cold of the latter half of January, February was very 
unsettled and rather mild, snow frequently alternating with rains, and the fields were 
without snow-cover, particularly toward the end of the month, when the weather had 
even become warm. These conditions were not favourable to winter cereals, which 
in many districts suffered from night frosts and cold winds. 

In some parts of the northeast damage by field-mice is reported, particularly to 
early-sown wheat and barley. 

U. S. S . R.: The autumn of 1936 was as regards soil moisture more favourable than 
that of 1935. In fact, toward the end of August and especially in September there were 
abundant rains in the north and centre of the European territory, ensuring normal 
development of winter sowings. In October precipitation almost everywhere exceeded 
normal, especially in the Transvolga and Ural regions. 

As regards temperature the autumn of 1936 was shorter and colder than that 
of 1935 but sowings did not in general suffer 
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Observations of plants taken from the soil on 25 January showed good results. 
Losses were noted only in some parts of the northwest of the European territory, 
due to the severe frosts of the winter. The first decade of February was cold; in 
the second and third decades temperatures rose considerably. On 1 March the distri¬ 
bution of snow on the European territory was as follows. On almost the whole 
southern area, south of a line from Odessa, passing north of Dnepropetrovsk to 
Rostov and Astrakhan, the snow-cover attained a thickness of 10 cm., much more 
than last vear. In the central zone the thickness was 20 cm., as last year; in the 
northwest and north it varied from 20 to 50 cm. and was less than last year. In some 
parts of Ukraina a crust of ice was formed. 

In the first decade of March the weather was mild and in some parts of Trans¬ 
caucasia and Central Asia sowing of spring cereals had begun. 

Information on crop condition is stilllaeking. There are only some isolated items 
available, as, for example, for the Crimea, where condition of winter cereals is almost 
everywhere good, and for the province of Odessa and the Azov-Black vSea region, 
where growth has already recommenced and where no damage to winter cereals has 
been noted. 

America 

United States: The Government’s crop reports give the following information on 
the progress of the cereal crops. 

Much damage was reported in the last week of February in the northeastern 
section of the winter wheat belt but elsewhere prospects were good and the plant 
was greening rapidly. Oats seeding was well advanced in the southern Great Plains. 
These was good snow protection on the Pacific Coast. In the first week of March 
alternations of freezing and thawing were reported in the Ohio Valley while Illinois 
was ice-covered. Good conditions prevailed in the southwest, except in the extreme 
west, where the previous dust storms caused considerable damage. The snow on the 
Pacific Coast -was melting slowly. Winter wheat in the west and centre was reported 
to be greening in the following week. The crop was mostly in fair condition in the 
Ohio Valley except in some parts. There was nnicli winter-kill in Illinois while 
Indiana reported some damage from alternations of freezing and thawing. The crop 
was progressing favourably in Texas and Oklahoma except in the west of the latter 
state. Condition "was very good in the east of Kansas but rains were needed in the 
west. The crop was unpromising in Montana. Along the Pacific Coast there was 
some improvement but much re-seeding will be necessary. The condition in the south 
and east was satisfactory-. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture makes 
the following report on the indicated acreage of cereals for harvest in 1937, based 
upon reports from farmers in all parts of the country to the Departnient on or about 
1 March regarding their acreage intentions for the 1937 season. 

Hie reported acreage intentions have been adjusted to show the acreages that 
would be harvested in 1937 if the relations between growers’ intentions and harvested 
acreages are similar to those which have prevailed in the past. The interpretations 
allow- for usual difficulties at planting time and usual abandonment of planted crops 
but do not allow for tlie effects of the soil conservation programme except in so far 
as some individual farmers may have taken it into consideration wlien reporting 
their plans. 

The purpose of this report is to assist growers generally in making such further 
changes in their acreage plans as may appear desirable. The acreage actually harvest- 
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ed in 1937 511 a > Y turn out to be larger or smaller than the indicated acreages here 
shown, by reason of weather conditions, price changes, labour supply, financial Jeon- 
ditions, the soil conservation programme and the effect of the intentions report itself 
upon farmers’ actions. 



Area indicated 
ioi hai\cst 111 

Area 

liar\ ested 

A 

2937 


1737 

1930 Average 

1931-1935 

(thousand acres) 

1936 

— IOO 

A veiage 
— 100 

All spring wheat . 

. . 20,918 

11,212 

1 6,354 

180.0 

127.O 

Bariev . 

. . 10,901 

8 , 3 ^ 

>0,596 

131.0 

IO2.9 

()ats . 

• • 3 5 , 660 

33,^3 

37*553 

ro 7 . 4 

05 O 


A s i a 

Ivdia: Weather at time of sowing was not quite favourable in some tracts but 
pmspects at the end of February appeared fairly good. Rainfall was general in the 
Punjab in the last two decades of February and light rain occurred in places in the 
first week of March. The rain benefited the standing crops, which were in average 
to good condition on 8 March. Hail caused some damage in Rohtak in February 
and in Shahpur in early March and rust slightly affected the crop in Gurgaon and 
Sh alipur. 

In the Central Provinces there was cloudy, showery weather in February but 
the skies were clearer in the first week of March, when only scattered showers fell in 
Chattisgarh. Harvesting continued. There was some hail damage toward the end 
of February in the northern and plateau districts and rust damaged the wheat in 
Jubbulpore and and on 0 March was reported to be increasing in the late-sown crop 
in Hoshangabad. Otherwise the standing crops were on that date reported to be in 
average to good condition. 

In Bihar there was light to moderate rain generally in the four weeks ending 8 
March. Harvesting was going on. There was some damage from hail and rain m 
Patna, Monghvr and Bagalpur in February but at the end of the period standing 
crops were reported to be in good condition. 

In Orissa there were light rains. The crop remained in good condition through¬ 
out the month ending 8 March. 

Japan: Condition of winter wheat and winter barley is normal. Weather has 
In general been favourable, 

Syria and Lebanon: The winter this year has been much more severe than those 
of the last ten years. Snow was very abundant and fell in large quantity even in 
relatively low-lying areas, an exceptional circumstance. The rain and snow were 
very favourable to agriculture. In Syria sowings were rather hindered in some places 
but on the whole were carried out at the normal date and in favourable conditions. 
Germination took place in'* good conditions. Growth is slow owing to the cold. 

A f r i c a . 

Algeria: The estimates at the beginning of March indicated for this year’s sowings 
an area a little below that of last year. It must however, be noted that in 1935 the 
March estimates were underestimated by 400,000 acres for wheat and by 470,000 
for barley. 
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February was warm ami dry and the end of the month was windy; some rain 
fell in the east. Crops were in general vigorous and of very good appearance at the 
beginning of March; late sowings were, however, late owing to the hardening of the 
soil and the drought, especially in the south. Damage by rodents was checked. In 
short, the situation at the beginning of March was satisfactory but rain within a short 
period was necessary. 

Egypt: The condition of the crops improved during February and growth was 
active owing to favourable climatic conditions and the ample water supply following 
on a period of drought. Faring of wheat became general in the early crops and some 
of the general crops. The grains began to be formed in many of the crops in Upper 
Egypt. Irrigation was general and manuring was limited to the crops which were 
in want of it. The condition of the crop is normal. Faring became general in the 
barley crops of I,ower and Middle Fgypt. Some of the early-sown fields began to 
form grains; but, in Upper Egypt, the grains were formed in many of the earlv-sown 
crops there, and ripening began in Gena and Aswan provinces. The crop is normal. 

French Morocco: The heavy rains of the end of January were followed in February 
by fine sunny weather throughout the country. ' The districts of the north, centre and 
Atlantic coast greatly benefited by these favourable weather conditions; on the other 
hand, in the east and the south lack of moisture was increasingly fell and the agri¬ 
cultural situation was becoming more difficult. Day temperatures rose appreciably 
in February while the nights remained cold and dew and mist occurred in the mornings; 
there was no hoar-frost. 

Winter sowings ended later than usual and were carried out in places up to the 
end of February in the case of native crops. It is confirmed that wheat sowings were 
smaller than last year, especially those of hard wheat, which decreased in some areas 
by 25 per cent, and even by 50 per cent. On the other hand the area sown to barley 
is increasing. 

The appearance of the crops was increasingly mediocre in the east and south 
especially in Marrakesh, where half of the unirrigated sowings appeared to have been 
already lost by the end of February. I11 the remainder of ‘Morocco, which supplies a 
very large proportion of the crop, development was on the other hand very satisfactory 
and gave grounds for expecting good unit-yields. 

Nyasaland: During January hot dry weather prevailed generally; reports on the 
cereal crops were good almost everywhere. 

Union of South Africa: Reports indicate that in some areas of the Cape Province 
wheat yields were better than anticipated, but in many cases the quality left much to 
be desired. A certain amount of damage was caused by drought, lice and rust. In 
the Orange Free State copious rains hampered and retarded harvesting operations, and 
as a consequence quality has in many cases suffered. In certain areas a portion of 
the crop was destroyed by hail. In the Transvaal the yields were generally satisfactory. 


Current information on maize, 

Argentina (Telegram of 16 March): It is confirmed that crop condition is good 
in the principal areas of production and deficient in those of minor importance affected 
by drought and locusts. For 1936-37 the crop is expected, however, to be good in 
both quantity and quality. 

United States: The maize area indicated for harvest in 1937 is estimated at 
94,840,000, acres compared with a harvested area of 92,495,000 acres in 1936 and an 
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Area and production of maize. 


1 

Are v 

Production 


1936 


Aver. 

1930 

O' 

0 

1936 



Average 



i 

Average 

°u 1936 


1935 

to 1934 

1936/37 

1936 

*935 

1930 
to 1934 

1936 

*935 
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to 1934 

1936/3 7 

4.01 n tries 



*93 Of 





— 







1936 / 

*935 / 

1931 

*935 


1936 / 

1935/ 

i93o'3* 

1936 / 

19351 

1930 '3* * 




1937 


to 

Aver- 

1937 

1936 

to 

1937 

X93<5 

to j 

1935 

Aver- 




1934/ 


age 



3934/35 



1934/35 

1935/ 




*935 

*935/ 





age 





1936 

= 100 







1036 

—100 

I 

| 

I 

000 acres 

==100 

i. 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

= 100 

Albania j 

207 

211 

185 

98.3 

112 3 

2,547 

2,544 

2,117 

4,549 

4,544 

3,781 

100 1 

120.3 

Austria . 

S52 

156 

156 

97.5 

97.7 

2,978 

2,814 

2,960 

5,319 

5,024 

5,286 

105.9 

100.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1,486 

1,775 

1,739 

83.7 

85.4 

19,536 

22,244 

18,921 

54,887 

39,722 

33.787) 

87.8 

103.3 

*Spam . . . 


1,086 

1,080 


... 


16,215 

15,628 


28,956 

27,906' 



France. . . 

869 

853 

840 

101.8 

103.4 

12,343 

12,622 

11,235 

22,041 

22,540 

20,063 

97.8 

109.9 

Greece . . , , 

x ) 561 

l ) 557 

*) 605 

100.8 

92.7 

5,051 

4,221 

4,534 

9,019 

7.538 

8,096 

119.6 

111,4 

Hungary 

2,832 

2,843 

2,765 

99.6 

102.5 

57,335 

31,269 

40,848 

102,385 

55,838 

72,944 

183.4 

140.4 

Italy . . 

3,690 

3,640 

3,616 

101.4 

102.0 

67,124 

55,607 

60,58? 

119,865 

99,298 

108,1811 

120.7 

110.8 

Poland. . . 

218 

230 

233 

94.7 

93,5 

2,314 

2,788 

1,875 

4,132 

4,978 

3,349 

83.0 

123,4 

*Poitugal . . 


1,07? 

980 




5,922 

8,404 


10,576 

15,007 



Romania. . 1 

12,999 

12,773 

11,757 

101.8 

110.6 

121,255 

118,591 

114,538 

216,527 

211,77! 

204,533, 

102.2 

105.9 

.Switzerland. 

2 

2 

2 

98 8 

82.1 

47 

53 

65 

83 

94 

116 

87.9 

71.5 

Czecho- I 2 ) 

211 

193 

*) 218 

109.5 

96.9 

4,363 

2,58? 

*) 3,539 

7,433 

4,609 

4 ) 6,319. 

161.3 

117.6 

Slovakia 1 3 ) j 

192 

179 

J ) 141 

107.4 

136.7 

2,760 

1,320 

l ) 1,909 

4,928 

2,357 

4 ) 3,409 

209.1 

144.6 

Yugoslavia . | 

6,450 

6,109 

6.178 

105.6 

104.4 

112,555 

66,765 

89,037 

200,992 

119,224 

158,995j 

168.6 

126.4 

Total Europe 

29,869 

29,521 

28,435 

101.2 

105.0 

410,008 

323,419 

352,159 

732,160 

577,537 

628,859 

126.8 

116.4 

h; vS.s.r. . 


7,998 

9,418 




61,509 

85,891 

... 

109,838 

153 . 377 I 


„.. 

Canada 

164 

168 

144 

97.8 

113.7 

3,406 

4,348 

3,157 

6,083 

7,765 

5,637, 

78.3 

107.9 

United States 

92,495 

95.441 

103,284 

96.9 

89 6 

853,618 

1,286,135 

1,282,974 

1,524,317 

2,296,669 

2,291,025: 

66.4 

66.5 

* Mexico , . 


7,328 

7,840 




36,9’8 

40,284 


65,925 

71,936' 



Total N. A m. 

92 , 659 

95,609 

103,428 

96.9 

89.6 

857,024 

1,290,483 

1,286,131 

1,530,400 

2,304,434 

2,296,662 

66.4 

66.6 

* China . 

: 

11,196! 

11,641 

•) 

11,071 

96.2 

1 GU 

141,450 

150,895 

135,974 

252,590 

269,456 

9 

242,8111 

93.7 

104.0 

Manchukuo. | 

3,199 

3,120 

2,519 

102.5 

127.0 

46,772 

39,707 

36,048 

83,522 

70,906 

64,371 

117.8 

129.8 

■* Palestine . 

... 1 

17 

10 


... 


195 

20 


348 

36; 



Syria & Ueb. 

65 1 

46 

62 

139.6 

104 2 

* * 646 

474 

610, 

1,153 

846 

1,090 

136.3 

105*8 

Turkey. . . 

1,031 1 

1,012 

959 

101,9 

107.5 

,! ) 11,154 

10,177 

10,716 

<) 19,917 

18,173 

19,135 

— 

— 

Total Asia . j 

! 4J95 i 

4,178 

3,540 

102.7 

1213 

58,572 

50,358 

47.374 

104,592 

89,925 

84,596\ 

i 116.3 

i 123.6 

Algeria . . | 

i 16 

15 

22 

101.5 

70 3 

11 

88 

141 

l 

137 

158 

251 ' 

86.5 

54.4 

Egypt . . . 

1,578 

1,635] 

1,881 

96.6 

83.9 

35,170 

37,236 

38,542 

62,805 

66,494 ! 

68,825 

94,5 

; 91.3 

* Eritrea , . 


10 

26 



• # * 

79 

227 

... 

142| 

406 



* Kenya 7 ). , 


129 

152 

• « * 


- * * 

2,300 

2,107 


4,108| 

3,763 


... 

French Mo- 














iocco . . . 

1,043. 

959 

848 

108.7 

122.9 

5,278 

3,072 

3,496 

9,425 

5,486 

6,242 

171.8 

151.1) 

Tunisia 8) . 

20 

42 

47 

47.1 

42.1 

55 

132 j 

130 

98 

236, 

232 

41.7 

42.4 

Total N, Aft . 1. 

2,657| 

2,651 

1 2,798 

100.3 

95.0 

40,580 

40,528 

42,309 

72,465 

72,374 

75,550 

100.1 

95.9 

* Argentina . { 

*) 

16.047 

l ) 

| 18,854 

\ l ) 

\ 15,250 

85.1 

105.2 


219,793 

189,91? 

i 

1 

392,489 

i 339,127 



♦Chile. . . . J 

118 

101 

119 

8 \ 

117.5 

99.5 


U73! 

1,590 

... 

2,095 

2,839 



Un. ofS Afr. 

l! 

Totals . . |i 

! 

7 ) 5,808 

*) 5,241 

/ ) 
5,927 

110.8 

98.0 

42,238 

1 

29,764 

34,425 

75,425 

53,150 

j 

61.474] 

141 9 

122 7 

i 

185/288 

187,200 

144,128 

ms 

i 

90.9 

1,108,123 

1 

1,T31,352 

t,762,31 J 

1 

,2,513,042 

1 

0,007,420 

! 

3,147,141 

8122 

; 70.9 


* Not included in the total. — 1) Area sown. — 2) Crop grown alone. — 3) Mixed crop. — 4) 1934 only, 
- 5) Average 1931-1934. — 6) 37 vilayets only. — 7} Cultivation by Europeans. — 8) Maize and sorghum. - 2 - 
0 ) Years 1933/34 and 1934 / 35 - 
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PRODUCTION-MAIZE — RICE 


average harvested area of 102,079,000 acres in the five years ending 1935 * Percent¬ 
ages. 102.5 and 052.0. The estimate is based on farmers’sowing intentions on x March 
adjusted to allow for the influences affecting sowing and cultivation and for normal 
abandonment due to various causes. 


Dominican Republic: The crop was normal. 

Java avd Madnnt: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

i<)3 7 193 O 

acres acres 


Area harvested in January.1,031,200 1,274,300 

Area of standing crops at the end of J anuary. . 1, 014,100 1,662,100 


Algeria: The preparations for spring sowings were made in February in good 
conditions. 

French Morocco: Preparation of the soil went on actively in good conditions in 
February; some sowings had already been made at the end of the month, especially 
on the southern coast. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province South Coast lowness of the rainfall 
had rendered crop prospects uncertain at the end of January. In Bechuanaland good 
rains were experienced in January after a few hot, dry months but were too late; 
some farmers were still planting maize, however, in the hope that the frost would be 
late. In the border districts of Cape Province January was comparatively dry and 
the maize, which had been looking very fine, was beginning to be affected. 

In Natal good rains interspersed with periods of sunshine created ideal conditions 
in January for the growth of maize and crops that had previously been damaged by 
locusts were given a chance to recover. The new poison bait has proved most suc¬ 
cessful in the large-scale destruction of locusts while these are still in the hopper 
stage and there is no longer any danger from this quarter. 

In the Orange Free State copious rains were experienced in January. From most 
districts it was reported that maize was being planted on a larger scale and by a 
greater number of farmers than in previous seasons. On the whole the maize lands 
were looking ver3 T fine and, provided conditions remained favourable, there was 
every reason to expect good crops, fiocusts had hatched in a few areas but were 
reported to be well under control. 

In Transvaal good rains fell on the eastern high veld in January and a good 
harvest was expected. The crops on the central highveld were also promising, good 
rains having fallen, the lands being free from weeds and the stand particularly good, 
owing largely to the application of fertilizer. On the western highveld drought was 
very bad but the maize had recovered by the end of January and was progressing 
well, thanks to the rains that fell during the latter part of the month; a certain amount 
of damage had been caused by cutworms and stalkborers. Practically throughout the 
lowveld good rains fell and the crops on the whole appeared promising. 


Current information on rice. 

Albania: According to the most recent estimate, production of rough rice this year 
is about 5,820 centals (12,930 bushels) against 6,710 (14,910) in 1935 and 7,080 (15,730): 
on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 86.7 and 82.2. 
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Dominican Republic: Drought checked the crop and unit-yields were expected to 
be below average. 

United States: The area of rice indicated for harvest in 1937 * s estimated at 957,000 
acres, an increase of 2.4 per cent, on the harvested area of 1936 and one of 11.6 per cent. 


Area and production of rice . 



Production or rough rice 


Co UN IKIES 

1936/37 

1935/36 

Avei- 

age 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1936/37 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

1936/37 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/3* 

% X936/37 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

to 

1934/35 

to 

I 934 / 35 

1935' 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

= xoo 

= xoo 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

— xoo 

= xoo 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

19 

18 

81.2 

85.0 

315 

380 

342 

699 

844 

761 

82.8 

91.9 

Italy .... 

358 

338 

343 

106.0 

104.2 

15,253 

13,966 

14,698 

33,894 

31,036 

32,662 

109.2 

103.8 

* Yugoslavia . 

8 

8 

5 

109.7 

157.8 


97 

65 

215 

144 



United States 

935 

793 

887 

117.9 

105.4 

21,075 

17,453 

18 707 

46,833 

38,784 

41,572 

120.8 

112.7 

Burma 1 ) . . 

12,691 

12,503 

12,770 

101.5 

99.4 

158,381 

168,101 

161,206 

351,951 

373,551 

358,229 

94.2 

98.2 

*China 2 ) 3 ) . 

44,158 

45,962 

44,137 

96.1 

100.0 

1,096,506 

1,059,097 

.991,766 

12,436,63112,353,501 

2,203,880 

103.5 

110.6 

India 1 ) t) • 

70.865 

70,931 

70,306 

99,9 

100.8 

950,253 

782,690 

897,953 

2,111,632 

1,739.277 

1,995,411 

121.4 

105.8 

Indo-China: 
Annum: first 







semester . . 

1,006 

963 

978 

104.5 

102.9 

9,293 

9,667 

7.316 

20,650 

21,482 

16,258 

96.1 

127.0 

second se¬ 











mester , . 

1,441 

1,232 

1,441 

116.9 

99.7 

11,244 

11,786 

12,478 

24,985 

26,190 

27,728 

95.4 

90.1 

’"Cambodia 


1,678 

1,633 



13,073 

13,713 


29,052 

30,473 


... 

Cochin-China 

6,458 

5,218 

5,094 

123.8 

126.8 

65,257 

58,583 

45,879 

145,013 

130,182 

101,951 

111.4 

142,2 

baos .... 


944 

1,119 



5) 5,512 

6,019 

7,487 

5) 12,248 

13,374 

16,637 

1 

,,, 

Tonkin: fifth 









month . . 


1,236 

1,195 



13,390 

14,037 

13,550 

29,756 

31,192 

30,111 

95.4 

98.8 

tenth month . 

2,106 

2,056 

2.031 

1 102*5 

103*7 

20,944 

24,550 

25,194 

46,54! 

54,554 

55,987 

85.3 

83.1 

Japan . . . 

7,859 

7,866 

7,887! 99.9 

99.7 

275,547 

235,097 

249,718 

612,313 

522,427 

554,917 

117.2 

110.3 

Manchukuo . 

712 

585 

476 

121.8 

149,6 

12,565 

9,303 

6,756 

27,922 

20,674 

15,014 

135.1 

186.0 

Siam 

2)6,880 

7,341 

7,141 

93.7 

96.3 

2 ) 96,563 

103,775 

104,132 

2)214,580 

230,607 

231,401 

93.0 

92.7 

Syria and Le¬ 












banon . . . 

3 

3 

1 

82.8 

; 301.9 

86 

88 

19 

192 

195 

43 

98.4 

450.3 

Taiwan: first 














crop . . . 

745 

733 

692 

101.7 

I 107.7 

19,579 

17,256 

15,775 

43,509 

38,346 

35,055 

113.5 

124.1 

second crop. 

939 

944 

917 

99.5 

102.4 

19,7.2 

19,615 

17,214 

43,825 

43,589 

38,252 

100.5 

114.6 

Turkey . . . 

88 

111 

71 

79,2 

124.0 

6 ) 2,4 2 

2,972 

1,509 

6 ) 5,448 

6,604 

3,353 

— 

— 

Egypt . . . 

489 

488 

352 

100.1 

1 138.9 

15,266 

15,573 

9,347 

33,924 

34,606 

20,770 

98.0 

163.3 

Totals , . | 

115,770 

114/404 

1 

114,719 

101.3 

301.8 

1,712,007 

3,510,913 

1,000,280 

0,805,015 

3,057,514 

3,570,1 J2 

113.4 

100.4 


*) Not included in the total. — 1) Third estimate. — 3) First estimate. — 3) The average is that of the 
years 1931-32/34-35. — 4 ) Not including Burma, which is separate from India as from 1 April 1937 - — 5) Not 
including Savannukbet province, 6 ) Provisional partial estimate. 


on the average harvested area of the five years 1931-35. The estimate is based on far¬ 
mers' sowing intentions on 1 March but allowance is made, based on past experience, 
for the various influences affecting the crops. 

India: I11 Madras there were good showers in the latter half of February in the 
Circars and in the south. 

** SL 3 IngL 

1 \ j ( toil#!! 
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PRODUCTION - POTATOES — SUGAR 


Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested hi 

January :— 

1937 

acres 

1936 

acres 

Wet padi . . 
Dry padi. . . 


I43, TOO 
13,100 

135,400 

18,000 

Area of standing 

crop at the end of January:— 

- 


Wet padi . . 
Dry padi. . . 


5,084,500 

928,400 

4,596,700 

899,000 


Taiwan: Condition of the first crop in the seedling beds are fairly good. The 
weather has been favourable. 

Current information on potatoes. 

Hungary: At the beginning of March potatoes were being selected for planting. 
The tubers had wintered very well. 

Argentina: Lifting results confirm expectations of a very small crop owing to the 
losses caused by drought, disease and locusts. 

Current information on sugar. 

Argentina: The rains in February improved the cane crop in Corrientes and the 
Chaco, where it was late owing to the drought of the preceding months. In the other 
areas of production condition of the cane also promised a favourable reaction following 
the last rains. 

Barbados: Reaping of the cane crop was somewhat hampered in January owing to 
the unusually heavy rains. 

Jamaica: In January the majority of the sugar estates had begun grinding the 
1937 crops. 

Trinidad: In January grinding of the 1937 cane crop was general. 

India: Grinding was still going on in the first week of March in Bihar and in 
Orissa; harvesting was completed in the first days of the ‘month. 

In Madras there were showers in the latter half of February in the Circars and 
in the south. 

Netherlands Indies: In the latter half of February precipitation was scarce save 
in Bjokja and a few other districts. Conditions were thus in general unfavourable. 
The first appearances of arrowing were recorded in all areas. Here and there serious 
infestatipn of stem-borers was reported, as well as white lice, top-borers, yellow 
streak and rats, 

Precipitation in the first half of March was generally on the high side, and 
there were local floods. Crop condition was on the whole good. The first arrows 
were reported. Cutting began in places. Save for yellow streak, and top-borers 
and stein-borers here and there was nothing new to report regarding pests and 
diseases (Aneta). 

Taiwan; 'Condifl9k..of'.the cane jtt^t planted and of that to be cut was fairly 
satisfactory. i «' A'. 
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Production of beet-sugar (raw). 


! 

COUNTRIES 

: 

Production 
( r Sept .-28 Feb) 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

% 1936-37 

1936-37 

i935"36 

1936-37 I) 

1935-36 

Average 
! 1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

** 100 

Average 

« 100 

J Thousand centals | 

Germany.. . 

38,973 


36,188 

39,251 

36,943 

36,757 

106 

107 

Austria.. 

— 


— 

3,230 

4,539 

3,842 

71 

84- 

Belgium. 

5,273 


5,229 

5,291 

5,229 

5,490 

101 

96 

Bulgaria . .. 

— 


— 

241 

364 

667 

66 

36 

Denmark.. . 

— 


— 

4,982 

5,379 

3,468 

93 

144 

Irish Free State. 

— 


— 

2.148 

1,948 

740 

110 

291 

Finland .. 

— 


— 

240 

191 

143 

126 

16® 

France.. 

2 ) 19,143 

2 ) 

20,042 

20,503 

20,283 

23,224 

101 

88 

Great Britain. 

12,924 


11,676 

12,924 

11,676 

10,011 

111 

129 

Hungary ........ 

— 


— 

3,170 

2,577 

3,166 

123 

100 

Italy .. 

... 


... 

7,231 

7,069 

7,884 

102 

92 

Datvaa. 

—- 


— 

936 

1,117 

608 

84 

154 

Lithuania. 

— 


— 

596 

486 

270 

123 

221 

Netherlands.. 

2 ) 5,173 

2 ) 

5,003 

5,173 

5,003 

5,273 

103 

98 

Poland. 

2 ) 10,109 

2 ) 

9,785 

10,141 

9,800 

10,912 

103 

93 

Romania.. 




1,984 

3,247 

2,455 

61 

81 

Sweden . 

— 


— 

6,504 

6,493 

5,036 

100 

129 

Switzerland. 




198 

185 

165 

107 

121 

Czechoslovakia ...... 

—. 


— 

15,950 

12,582 

16,547 

127 

96 

Yugoslavia. 



... 

2,221 

1,980 

1,791 

112 

124- 

Total Europe a). . . 

— 


- 

142,914 

137,091 

138,449 

104 

103 


... 


... 

44,093 

44,093 

27,580 

100 

160 

Total Europe b), , . 

— 


- 

187,007 

181,184 

166,029 

103 

113 

Canada .. 1 




1,676 | 

1,362 

1,316 

123 

nr 

United States ....... 

... 



29,542 

25,483 

28,056 

116 

1 os 

Total North America. . . 

- 


- 

31,218 

26,845 

29,372 

116 

106 

Iran ........... 

— 


_ 

529 

375 

3) 198 

141 

267 

Japan. ! 




1,014 

758 

629 1 

134 

161 

Turkey. 



... 

1,609 

T,311 

861 

123 

187 

Total Asia . . . 



- 

3,152 

2,444 

1,688 \ 

129 

187 


_ 


_ 

177,284 

166,380 

169,509 

107 

105 

General Totals . * ^ 

~ 


*— 

221,377 

210,473 

197,089 , 

105 

112 


a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S„ R. — 1) Approximate data. — 2) Production to the end 
of January. — 3 ) Season 1934-1935. 


Egypt: Cutting the canes on the general plantations for supplying the sugar 
mills is progressing. It is observed that the unit-yield and the percentage of sugar are 
still slightly affected by the coldness of the weather in the previous period. The deficit 
is estimated at about 4 % compared with last year's crop. Preparation of the land for 
the new crop and planting of the early areas in Qena and Aswan provinces were 
progressing. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

Total production of raw cane-sugar obtained up to the end of February is estim¬ 
ated at about 1,704,000 centals (85,200 sh. tons) compared with 1,615,000 (80,700) 
at the same date last year, an increase of 5.5 per cent. 

Mauritius: Weather in January continued to be favourable. 
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Production of cane-sugar. 



i 


Average 



Average 

% 1936-37 

COUNTRIES 

1936-37 1) 

! 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1936-37 1) 

: 

* 935 - 3 6 

ZQSO-S 1 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 



— 100 

America. 

Antigua. 

627 

476 

387 

31,400 

23,811 

19.327 

132 

162 

Argentina. 

9,576 

8,607 

7,621 

478,796 

430.368 

381,022 

111 

126 

Barbados ...... 

3,042 

2,895 

2,133 

152,000 

144,737 

106,633 

105 

143 

Brazil. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,000,000 

1,290.850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba.. . : 

66,139 

"57.761 

56,306 

3,000,000 

2.890,000 

2.815.256 

115 

117 

Ecuador . 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (Ua.) . . 

6,702 

6,658 

4,010 

335,000 

333,000 

200.474 

101 

167 

British Guiana . . . 

4,145 

4,200 

3,061 

207,000 

210,000 

153,060 

99 

135 

Jamaica. 

2,100 

2.049 

1,403 

105,000 

102,000 

70,000 

102 

149 

Martinique. 

Mexico .. 

U02 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

6,878 

6,790 

4,989 

344,000 

340,000 

249,500 

101 

138 

Peru. 

9,370 

8,951 

8,813 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico ..... 

18,828 

18,527 

17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873.522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

10,141 

10,076 

8,719 

510,000 

503,795 

435,928 

101 

116 

St. Kitts. 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad . 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela . 

55 J 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

166,011 

158,906 

139,277 

7,898,696 

7,947,809 

6,963,737 

104 J 

119 

Asia. 



i 






Taiwan ....... 

21,749 

19,877 

17,781 

1.087,400 

993,831 

889,061 

109 

122 

India 2 ) ...... 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4,910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3). 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java . 

28,660 

12,699 

34,550 

1,400,000 

635.000 

1,727,486 

226 

83 

Philippine Is. 4) . . . 

26,456 

| 24,000 

23,579 

1,300,000 

1,199,988 

1,178,937 

no 

112 

Total Asia . , , . . 

230,049 

191,343 

176,130 

11,446,463 

9,567,012 

8,806,414 

120 

131 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3,197 

2,907 

3,220 

160,000 

145,370 

161,020 

no 

99 

Mauritius . 

6,576 

6,184 

4,729 

329,000 

309,000 

236,400 

106 

139 

Reunion . 

1,587 

2,007 

1,273 

79,000 

100,366 

63,642 

79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

8,927 

8,346 

7,312 

446,334 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa .... 

20,287 

19,444 

16,534 

1,014,334 

972,054 

826,852 

104 

123 

Oceania. 

Australia ...... 

17,417 

14,573 

13,251 

871,000 

729,000 

662,549 

120 

131 

Hawaii . .. 

20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042.000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2,369 

168,000 

147,000 

118,447 

114 

141 

Total Oceania . . „ 

41,602 

38,956 

35,744 

2,081,000 

1,949,000 

1,787,164 

107 

116 

Totals . . . 

457,949 

408,649 

367,685 

22,440,493 

20,435,875 

18,383,967 

112 

125 


i) Approximate data. — 2} Production of gut. — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4) Production of sugar and panocha. 


Union of South Africa: The January sugar-cane crop averaged 7 per cent, below 
normal. The weather was hot and generally dry, rainfall varying from 18 mm. (0.72 in.) 
at Chaka’s Kraal to 170 mm, (6.71 in.) at Bmpangeni. 
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World wine production: its present importance and tendencies. 

The following table gives the principal elements of world wine production in 
the last three seasons, compared with the preceding quinquennial averages. 
Though precise data of the vintage results for the present season in the southern 
hemisphere are still missing, these appear in general to be good or at least satisfac¬ 
tory in some of the most important countries in that hemisphere. 

The precise data at present known for the various countries will be found 
below. 

The small size of the last crop is without doubt attributable in. large part to 
the adverse weather that prevailed in almost all the countries of the northern 
hemisphere. It would also seem due, however, to another cause, the fatigue of 
the vines after two superabundant crops, a fatigue that, owing to economic diffi¬ 
culties, has not been compensated by the application of sufficient fertilizers and 
that has made the vines very sensitive to cryptogamic diseases and bad weather. 


World production of wine in 1935 and 1936 and in the previous years: 

recapitulatory table. 



*) *936 

1935 

1934 

Average 

Average 

Average 


1939-1933 

1924-1928 

1909-1913 

N0KTHBRN 11 UMIbPlIERE. 



(million Imperial gallons) 



France, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco . 

1,190 

2,138 

2,255 

1,568 

1,520 

1,287 

Italy.. 

739 

1,027 

680 

845 

880 

1,012 

Targe exporting countries: Spain, 
Portugal, Greece. 

( 350 

l to 400 

) 596 

774 

656 

669 

473 

Danubian countries: Romania, Yu- 






goslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary. . . 
Countries of Central Europe, impor- 

330 

447 

378 

352 

295 

130 

tors: Germany, Switzerland, Au¬ 
stria, Czechoslovakia, Luxemburg. 

100 

154 

141 

90 

68 

64 

Countries of .North America: Canada, 

United States. 

Asiatic countries: Turkey, Cyprus, 

no 

180 

106 

88 

66 

44 

Aegean Is,, Palestine, Tebanon . 

... 

40 

18 

11 

11 

4 

Total for the northern 
hemisphere i) . . . 

/ 2,600 
l to 2,680 

} 4,582 

4,352 

3,610 

3,509 

3,010 

Southern Hemisphere, 

*) 1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1929-30 
j /1933-34 

1924-25 

/ 1928-29 

1909-10 
j 1913-14 

Exporting countries: Chile, Austra¬ 







lia, Union of South Africa .... 
Non-exporting countries: Argentina, 

90 to no 

no 

103 

92 

88 

59 

Brazil, Uruguay. 

150 to 180 

150 

121 

156 

165 

101 

Total for the southern 
hemisphere .... 

r 240 

\ to 290 

] 260 

224 

248 

253 

160 

WORLD PRODUCTION l) . . 

f 2,840 

\ to 2,970 

]• 4,838 

5,576 

3,858 

3,762 

3,170 


*) Preliminary and in some cases conjectural figures, especially for Spain and the southern hemisphere. W " 
1 ) Excluding U. S. S. R., of which the production is 80 to ioo million Imp. gall, and some other countries 
(Malta, Japan, Tibya, Bolivia, Paraguay, Madagascar, New Zealand), of which the total production is below 
4 million Imp. gall. 
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In some countries the total crop was also, as in Spain, reduced by abnormal con¬ 
dition* or, as in Argentina, by destruction of part of the crop. 

Finally, in sex^eral countries there was a decrease in the area in bearing, due 
generally to government measures in some of these countries — France, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Argentina — to encourage or compel eradication; the area of Italian 
vines for wine also decreased appreciably. On the whole the. reduction is still 
relatively unimportant for vines as a whole and is also compensated partly by the 
extension still observed in the majority of European or extra-European countries 
of secondary importance, namely, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Switzerland, the United States, Iran, Turkey and, it would 
appear, the Soviet Union. 

Condition of the world vine crop did not undergo any important change in 
the past year and is likely even to give in the near future superabundant crops 
more or less approaching those of 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

It is noticeable, however, that measures of reduction have become more gen¬ 
eral. Some of the countries mentioned above had recourse to eradication. In 
France and Algeria the law according not onh r an indemnity but various advant¬ 
ages for voluntary eradication envisaged the conversion of these optional 
measures to obligatory ones under certain conditions, if 370,000 acres had not 
been destroyed by 1 January 1937. Tunisia undertook to pull up, besides a small 
area attacked by phylloxera, 15 per cent, of its European vines. In Argentina, a 
system of indemnities and encouragements led to a total of 42,000 acres or it per 
cent, of the total area; on 18 July indemnities had been given for 5,310 acres. 
Even in Hungary a bill envisaged the eradication of 20,000 acres of vines of 
mediocre quality. 

A certain number of other countries, including Portugal, Romania, Bulgaria 
and French Morocco, have provisionally or without specification prohibited the 
planting of new vines; Austria has forbidden the planting of hybrid direct pro¬ 
ducers and restricted its vine area to 109,000 acres. In Italy a bill approved in 
December by the Council of Ministers envisaged a plan of regulation that would 
- lead to the elimination of the vine from the areas less suited to its cultivation 
and regulate the varietal composition of new plantations; the Portuguese 
law also strictly regulates varietal composition when new plantations fall be 
authorized. 

To these measures tending directly to reduce or at least fix the area of vines 
must be added the entire body of regulations for diminishing production or, by 
eliminating from the market wines of inferior quality, gradually limiting it; these 
measures comprise total or partial prohibition of irrigation and sometimes, as in 
Tunisia, even of intensive methods of cultivation; prohibition of the addition of 
sugar ox other methods of increasing wine production; prohibition of planting- 
hybrid direct producers and often, as in Portugal and Italy, prohibition of the 
sale of wine derived from them; lastly, fixing of the minimum alcohol content of 
wines for sale. 

On the other hand the consumption of fresh grapes and the manufacture 
of juice from fresh grapes or from concentrated musts is the object of serious 
efforts toward generalization and intensification in the majority of countries. 
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Area and production oj vines for wine. 




Area 

BEARING 


' 1 

Production or wine 




Average 

% X930 I 



Average 

% *936 


193 <5 

1035 

1930 

— 

- 

1936 

2935 

*930 

- 

- 

Countries 

_ 

— 

to 1934 

*936/37 j 

_ _ 


to It)34 

1936/37 


193^/3 7 

1935/36 

*030/3* 

*935 


1936/3 7 

x 935/3 6 

1930/3* 

*935 





lu 1934/35 

— 




to 1934/35 

— 

avei 


... 



935/36 

age 





age 





sa 100 








c,ooo acres 


— 100 


1,000 

Imperial gallons 

— zoo 


Germany. 

179 

177 

177 

101.1 

100.9 

f 73,032 

f 91,192 

f 60,266 

80.1 

121.2 

Austria. 

76 

67 

69 

114.1 

109.9 

20,040 

30,335 

24,216 

66.1 

82.8 

Bulgaria. 

1) 230 

1) 223 

x) 211 

103.1 

108.9 

5) f 37,000 

c)f 68,000 

f 48.443 

55.0 

77.0 

*) Spain. 


3,416 

3,329 




f 374,776 

f 439,829 

... 


France 











crop declared . . 

3) 3,465 

3,719 

3,537 

93.2 

98.0 

868,881 

1,606,646 

1.196,392 

54.1 

72.6 

*) total crop . . . 

... 

3.828 

3,809 




1,673,259 

1,251,434 



Greece. 

•1) 387 

4) 372 

4) 342 

104.0 

113.2 

t 38,167 

f 108,804 

i 67,814 

35.1 

56.3 

Hungary. 

1)4) 537 

1)1) 530 

1)4) 525 

101.2 

102.2 

98.989 

f 62,870 

4 75,246 

157.5 

131.6 

Italy: 











unmixed .... 

(2,315) 

(2,415) 

5) (2,405) 

(96.1) 

(96.4) 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

.— 

mixed. 

(7,283) 

(7,274) 

5) (7,296) 

(100.1) 

(99.9) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

total . 

6) 3,172 

6) 3,266 

5)6) 3,259 

97.1 

97.3 

740,225 

1,065,981 

800,640 

69,4 

92.5 

Tyiixemburg .... 

1 ) 4 ) 3 

1 ) 1 ) 3 

i)4) 3 

89.1 

85.7 

1,188 

1,559 

1,581 

76.2 

75.1 

Portugal . 



7) 868 

— 

— 

8) 57.986 

130,321 

172,989 

44.5 

33.5 

Romania. 

— 

— 

9) 570 

— 

— 

132,000 

230,052 

181,115 

57.0 

73.0 

Switzerland . , . 

33 

32 

32 

102.6 

105.1 

11,131 

24,204 

11,312 

46.0 

98,4 

*) Czechoslovakia . 

1)4) 62 

x)4) 58 

i)l) 48 

106.2 

130.1 


13,217 

8,931 



*) Yugoslavia . . . 


512 

478 

... 



119,179 

86,302 


... 

Total Europe . . 


... 




2,056,172 

3,389,697 

2,616,582 

60.7 

78.6 

*) United Stales 

178 

177 

186 

100.5 

96.1 


172,240 

82,050 


... 

Algeria. 

965 

987 

838 

97.7 

115.1 

253,562 

415,975 

381,390 

61.0 

66.5 

*) French Morocco . 


42 

24 




11,439 

8,358 



Tunisia. 

"*105 

110 

102 

95.0 

1 

102.3 

’31,416 

37,3% 

28,782 

*84.0 

109.2 

Total No)th A frit a . 

1,070 

1,097 

940 



284,978 

453,371 

410,172 

62.9 

69.5 

*) Argentina . . , 



10) 357 




126,486 

118,932 



*) Brazil. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


16,453 

16,609 


. . » 

*) Chile . 



xo) 209 

... 

# # „ 


64,000 

59,081 



*) Uruguay . . . . 


... 

35 


... 

... 

8,800 

10,231 

... 


*) Union South f Afr. 

- 

— 

- 


- 1 

... 

28,800 

22,957 

... 


*) Australia . . . 

... 


47 

... 

... 


16,923 

14,789 

... 

... 


*) Countries and figures not included in the totals. 

f Must, included in the totals as its equivalent in wine, with the following coefficients: 90% for Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary; 93% for Germany; 97 * 5 % for Spain; 94% for Luxemburg. 

1) All vines, including vines for table grapes. —- 2) Figure calculated from the production of grapes. — 

3) The apparent diminution of bearing area is due in part to the fact that a relatively small number of growers 
declared their crops (1,413,000 in 19 36 against 1,658,000 in 1935 and 1,512,000 for the five-year average). — 

4) Including area not bearing. *— 5) Average iQ 3 *-* 934 - — 6) Representative area, calculated by counting the 
area of mixed crop as representing X1.7 % of the same area under unmixed crop, according to the number of 
vines per acre in 1929. *— 7) Figure for 1929, representing the area of all vines, including vines for table grapes 
and raisins. — 8) Preliminary and very incomplete figure. — 9) Approximate figure for 1932: area in bearing of 
all vines was 675,000 acres in 1932 and area of vines for table grapes was 100,000 acres in 1931. — 10) Average 
for three years. 


Italy, France, Germany and Argentina are particularly outstanding in 
their efforts to intensify internal consumption of fresh grapes; other countries, 
including Romania, Bulgaria and Tunisia, already large consumers, are en¬ 
deavouring to enlarge their foreign markets. Production of fresh grape juice 
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already in K)35 attained 1,760 (2,110) thousand gallons in Germany, 770 (925) 
thousand - equivalent to 115,700 centals (5,79° tons) of fresh grapes - in 
France and 2,200 (2,640) thousand in Italy. In 1935 Hungary produced 4,400 
(5,280) thousand gallons of concentrated musts; in Argentina the Government 
has given a subvention of 51 million pesos to develop the concentrated must 
industry, which at its initiation in 1936 produced 700 (850) thousand gallons. 
These figures have no doubt been increased at least for some of the countries 
in 1936-37; Germany in particular planned, according to some authorized fore¬ 
casts, to double its production of grape juice. 

The general effect of these efforts of organization and propaganda, which 
received a notable impulse at the Congress for Table Grapes held under the 
auspices of the International Wine Office at Tunis last October, thus tends in 
fact to diminish the area of what are, for want of a better name, known as 
vines for wane. 

The following data, still few in number, for production of table grapes have 
reached the Institute. 


Production of table grapes . 


% 193 6 


£936 


Albania. 331 

France.2,382 

Italy: table grapes .2,287 

Italy: table grapes .2,287 

wine grapes consumed fresh . . 4,485 

Syria and Lebanon.3,798 

Tunisia; wine grapes consumed fresh . . 40 


1935 

Average 

1935 

Average 

(thousand centals) 

1930-34 

“100 

I0O 

42 L 

271 

7 8-5 

1 22.0 

2,6.81 

2,687 

88.9 

88.7 

3>22 r 

2,300 

70.5 

°5-3 

3,22! 

2.300 

7<>.5 

05-3 

5.314 

4,69 r 

« s 4-4 

05.6 

4,88 r 

2,803 

77.8 

J35-5 


It is obvious that, for France, Italy and Tunisia at least, the proportion 
of grapes consumed fresh was larger in 1936 than in the preceding years. 

It appears that with the application of the first measures of restriction 
the maximum point of world production of table grapes, clue to the coming 
into bearing of new plantings, is practically past and that there will now be a 
slow but steady decline should present conditions continue. Some countries 
in which production was declining, like Italy, and others where viticulture has 
quite recently received a great stimulus, like the United States, Turkey and 
Iran, will continue for some time to increase their average production; in others, 
including perhaps Germany, Switzerland and Austria, production is likely to 
remain stationary. In the majority of countries, including the most important, 
a diminution is on the contrary to be expected. The area of vines being 
pulled out is about 450,000 acres; if the reductions in Italy are added the total 
amounts at maximum to about 4 per cent, of the world productive area of vines 
for wine. It is difficult to estimate the average reduction that may be brought 
about by the difference in use of the grapes, whether for direct consumption, 
fresh, juice or concentrated must; if the average excess production is estimated, 
however, at about 400 (500) million gallons or about 15 per cent, on the basis 
of the situation in 1934-35 and I935~36, it will be seen that there remains a 
great effort to be made to bring world viticulture to a satisfactory equilib¬ 
rium between production and consumption. 
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Iii practice it would seem tliat this equilibrium must be attained by the 
larger utilization of wine alcohol, which tends to remain at a constant level 
for a number of countries, including France, Italy, Portugal, Argentina, Ger¬ 
many and Greece, owing to the general development in the use of alcohol as fuel. 

The equilibrium will be all the more stable as the measures projected tend 
to eliminate the products of poorer quality and thus improve the average 
value of production. 


Current information on vines. 


Albania: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to vines in 1936 
was about (>,900 acres, as in 1935, in against 4,470 on the average of the two years 
1933 and 1934; percentages, 100.0 and 155.1. The production of grapes was about 
330,700 centals (16,530 short tons) against 421,300 (21,070) and 271 200 (13,560); 

percentages, 78.5 and 122.0. 

Austria: At the beginning of February crop condition was 2.2, as at the beginning 
of January this year, against 2.1 on 1 Februan^ 1936 (according to the system of the 
country). 

France: Growth of vines is practically everywhere a week or two in advance 
in consequence of the very mild rainy weather; the critical period of frosts began 
much sooner than usual and the risk of loss was greater. In the centre and west 
excessive rains hindered work in the vineyards. In the Bordelais the wood is poorly 
seasoned and pruning is difficult. Bncoriosis is rather widespread in the south and 
is causing very serious losses in the departenient of Gard; in that of Aude a heavy 
infestation of small snails on the young .shoots is reported. 

Italy: The total crop of grapes this year was 121,572,000 centals (6,078,500 sh, tons) 
against 103,39^,000 (8,208,200) in 1935 and 130,757,000 (6,537,700) on the average of 
the live years ending 1934: percentages 74.4 and 93.0. From the total, 114,769,000 centals 
(5,738,400 sh. tons) were used for wine making. Production of table grapes is given 
in the above general table. Production of raisins was 30,000 centals (500 sh. tons), 
against 39,000 (3,950) in T935 and 60,900 (3,340) on the average: percents. 25.7 and 15.0 
Percentages of the quantities of grapes used for each purpose are given below: 


Grapes crushed for wine. 

Grapes consumed fresh. 

Grapes used for drying. 

Total . . . 


1936 

1935 

Average 

1930-34 

94.4 

94*7 

94*4 

5 -b 

5*2 

5*4 

— 

O.I 

0.2 

100.0 

xoo.o 

100.0 


Average yield into wine of grapes crushed for wine was 6.45 Imp. gallons per 
cental (155 Am. gall, per sh. ton). This yield is rather low, compared with 6.88 Imp. 
gallons (r65 Am. gall.) in 1935 and 6.48 (156) on the average. 

Romania: According to the official report at the beginning of March vines 
wintered well, 

Argentina: In February harvesting of grapes for wine had just begun in Mendoza, 
while that of table grapes, of which production is very large and of good quality, 
continued very actively. In San Juan harvesting was more advanced, even the prepar¬ 
ation of the grapes being already in progress. In Rio Negro Territory the high 
temperatures of February hastened ripening. In the other producing centres the 
harvesting of table grapes was in progress and giving good yields. 


s>< >i< S*S 


St. ;? Ingl, 
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Averin: The area of vines harvested for table grapes in 1036 was 11,400 acres 
against 10,000 in 1935 and 11,100 on the average of the two preceding years, 1933 
and 3934. The total area is estimated at 12,100 acres against r0,600 and 12,100 
respectively. The crop, like, that of wine grapes, was very small and export was only 
half that of 1935, namely 135,400 against 254,200 centals. 

French Morocco: Work was carried on in good conditions. Priming began at 
the end of February in some coastal vineyards. 

Union of South Africa: I11 consequence of the excessive heat in Cape Province 
in January, grapes ripened more quickly than was anticipated and many fanners 
with vineyards commenced pressing before the end of the month. 

Current information on olives. 

Greece: With internal supply of oilseeds ensured and a heavy demand on the 
French and Italian markets, the Government lias authorized a larger export of olive- 
oil, under licence from the Ministr}^ of Economic Affairs. From 770,000 centals 
(12,000,000 American gallons) to 880,000 (13,600,000) may be available for export. 


Area and production of olives and olive-oil production. 


i 

! 

Area 

British units 

American units 

% 19 , 36-37 




Aver. 

% I93&-37 



Aver. 



Aver, 



Countries 

193 G/ 

1935/ 

1930 / 

1036 / 

1935/ 

1930 / 

1936 / 

1935/ 

3930 / 

1935 / 



1936 

1931 





193 * 



1 93* 

Aver. 


1937 

h 1934/ 

1935/ 

1936 

— 100 


1937 

1036 

6-1934/ 

1937 

I93<‘ 

& *934/ 

i93<* 




1935 

Aver. 



* 935 



1935 

-- roo 

X OO 

i 

Thousand acres 

— TOO 

Thousand centals 

Thousand > ?> , 

(t) Amor. gal. 


Albania . . . 






s) 198 

299 

603 

19,842 

29,907 

60,297 

66.3 

32.9 

Spain .... 


4,747 

4,684 



\s) ... 

49,629 

33,013 


4,962,944 

3,301,344 


... 



... 

U) 1 ) 4,715 

1)5,223 

1)3,250 

1 ) 61,956 

1 ) 68,632 

1 ) 42,706 

90.3 

145.1 

France.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*) ... 

1,026 

762 


102,559 

76,177 



Greece 2) . . 






fs) 288 

735 

681 

28,847 

73,540 

68,059 

39.2 

42.4 



2,080 

1,912 



\t) 1,444 

1,944 

2,484 

18,974 

25,548 

32,637 

74,3 

58.1 

Italv , . 




*>3)20,500 

28,001 

26,488 

2,050,000 

2,800,098 

2,648,766 

73.0 

77.2 

' * * m (b 

,.. 

3,045 

3,323 

... 

... 

04) 3,086 

4,651 

4,152 

40,558 

61,122 

54,557 

66.4 

74.3 

Portugal 5). . 



6)1,189 



iO 

9,288 

7,196 


928,798 

719,565 








(0 605 

1,162 

962 

7,952 

15,272 

12,637 

52.1 

62.9 

Palestine . . 






t 5 ) 307 

994 

236! 

30,735 

99,411 

23,679 

30,9 

129,8 

Syria and Le¬ 






ft) 61 

199 

42 

808 

2,613 

548 

30.9 

1 147.3 

banon . . . 

217 

216 

191 

100.4 

! 113.4 

1 

\s) 1,184 

1,683 

hOll 

118,419 

168,257 

101,063 

70.4 

! 117.2 


/ 0 205 

279 

242 

2,697 

3,661 

3,175 

73.7 

85.0 

Algeria . . . 


7 ) 175 

7) 169 



!o a . :: 

175 

224 


17,496 

22,422 




•*• 


2,266 

2,654 


226,606 

265,352 









324 

342 


4,257 

4,499 



Tunisia , , . 

_ 


_ 

_ ! 


f s\i 0) 331 

mu) 33 

1,323 

977 

4,346 

17,382; 

12,834 

25.0 

’33.9 







132 

98 

435 

i 1,738 

1,283 

25.0 

| 33.9 

Approximate 
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WORLD PRO¬ 














DUCTION. . 




~ 


0 15,723 20,415 

16,755 

206,614 

268,263 

: 

220,172 

_ ! 

77.0 

93.8 


*7 *2 ? i! ‘. Cro ? srown alone. — b) Mixed crop. ■— r) Production of 16 provinces in 

, astlle ’ Andalusia, Levante and. Catalonia, representing on the average 5055 per cent, of the total 
21 OUv ? P TOd V ion rrfers to tab]e olives. — 3) Figure calculated ou the basis 
TeV-t — 4) Approximate. — 5 ) Crushed olives. — 6 ) Average 1933-34 and 

Descent of thL of ^ tllt J v f- ted olives having at least 50 trees per hectare and including about 47 
eSfiSr Vo?! « . si cultivated (9,400,000, including 7,525,000 bearing, on the average of the five years 

tor of.,— 10 ) Ol&t oil - “) Resided oil. 93 ’ 000 bearinR> in l 935 - 36 ). — 8) Olives tor preserving. — 9 ) Olives 
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Current information on flax. 

United States: The area of linseed indicated for harvest in 1937 * s estimated at 
1,306,000 acres, or 10 7 per cent, more than the harvested area of 1936 but 26.2 per 
cent less than the 1931-35 average. The estimate is based on farmers 5 sowing intentions 
in -March, adjusted to allow for the influences affecting the crops and for normal 
abandonment due to various causes. 

India: In the Central Provinces there was cloudy, showery weather in February 
but the skies were dearer in the first week of March, when only scattered showers 
fell in Chattisgarh. There was rust damage in Jubbulpore, but otherwise crop con¬ 
dition was good on 6 March. 

I11 Bihar there was light to moderate rain generally in the four weeks ending 
8 March. Rain and hail damage occured in Patna, Monghyr and Bagalpur. On 
3 March crop condition was fair to good. 

Current information on cotton* 

. i rqentina: According to a telegram of 7 March from the Junta Xacional del Algo- 
don, the first estimate of ginned cotton production in 1936-37 shows a decrease of 
3.7 per cent, on that of last season despite an increase of 33 ° 0 in area sown. The 
reduction this season is attributable exclusively to the very unfavourable weather 
and especially to the prolonged drought, which caused very appreciable damage to 
cotton on the Chaco and in the north of Santa Fe and of Cordoba. In Santiago del 
Kslero there were also complaints of locust damage. Despite this, however, produc¬ 
tion of lint is about 89 per cent, above the average of the five preceding years, owing 
to the expansion of the area. In the following table are the data of area cultivated 
in the present and in the preceding five seasons, according to province. 




Acres . 

Santiago 


Santa 1'e 
and other 


Years 

Chiico 

Corneilles 

Hel EJstero 

Formosa 

provinces 

Total 

t‘> 3 <>- 37 ( 0 . • • • 

. . . 720,000 

120,000 

70,000 

54,000 

46,700 

1,010,700 

1935-36 . 

O 

9 

O 

vC 

0 

VC 

59,472 

55 .° 3 fi 

30,246 

I 2 ,r.Sr 

763056 

193 F 35 . 

• - • 571,11 r 

61,621) 

61.777 

1J,985 

593 

7 ° 7>°95 

481,919 

1933-34 . 

• • • 438.569 

21,300 

13,600 

8,400 

50 

1932-33 . 

. . . 329,000 

8,600 

2,700 

2,200 

— 

342,509 

1931-32 . 

. . . 323,102 

2,217 

R 745 

2,397 

— 

336,461 


(1) First estimate. 


The table shows that there lias been a more marked increase every year since 
3932-33, not only on the Chaco, till then the typical cotton area, but in the other pro¬ 
vinces, thanks especially to the very intense propaganda carried on by the Junta Na- 
eional del Algodon. 

St. Vincent: Owing to the relatively dry weather of August and September planting 
continued well into October and considerable supplying of seed was necessary. The 
early growth of the crop was poor but the weather improved in October and November 
and much better progress was made. Bolls matured on some of the first-planted 
fields early in December when the weather was again relatively dry. Rater in De¬ 
cember the weather changed and it was feared that much of the maturing cotton 
would be stained. In December it was estimated that the yield of Sea Island would 
be about 4,400 centals (920 bales of 478 lb.) against 3,97° (#3°) in I 935“3 6 and 2,340 
(490) on the average 1930-31 to 1934-35 (percentages: no.8 and 187.9); but towards 
the end of J anuary it was reported that if the wet weather continued a serious reduc¬ 
tion would probably be proved. 
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I»KOi)t'CTiON — COTTON - HEMP - TOBACCO 


Fatly in the season the incidence of cotton aphis was fairly high and later there 
were indications that pink boihvorm would he more prevalent than in recent years. 
The slight attack of the cotton caterpillar on the Leeward coast proved abortive, 

India: In Madras there was some rain in the latter half of February in the Cirears 
and in the south, 

Egypt: The weather during February was generally favourable to tillage and 
sowing at the proper time, namely, in the first days of the month, which is about a 
week earlier than last year. By the end of the month early sowings (L e. about, one- 
quarter of the total area) were over in the south of the Delta and in Upper Fgypt. 
In the northern districts sowing was started only in a few areas, (termination was 
satisfactory. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of February, in bales of 4 jiS lb. net weight, was as 
follows: 


Varieties 

1937 

1936 

1035 

1934 

*933 

1932 

1931 

Sakellaridis .. 

97,7 00 

163,180 

166,520 

208,980 

2*0,440 

216,190 

301,610 

Other varieties above: 

::::::: 

453,400 

28,400 

327,020 

39,160 

216,060 

36,760 

185,870 
69,.100 

95,060 { 
64U30 [ 

887,430 

900,81*0 

r 1. 

1 , S . 

Total . . . 

1,160,320 

1 1 739 , 97 ° 

1,030,310 

030,340 

1,020,470 

1,4,$4,7 jn 

500,410 | 

870,040 

J ,IOj/)20 

1,202,470 

S carlo . 

3^,090 

34,030 

28,580 

29,760 

20,140 

29,390 

29,180 

Total production (including 
S carlo) .* 

9 *, 957.400 

1,768,600 

1,565,600 

*>776,900 

1,027,000 

*, 3 * 7 ,300 

*, 7 * 4,900 


*) Second estimate. 


Uganda: Weather during January was hot. and dry and favourable for {licking. 
In consequence the grade was very satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: Good and general planting rains were experienced and 
prospects at the beginning of March were favourable. 

Owing to the advance in price and steadiness of the cotton market, a larger acreage 
lias been planted throughout all areas. 

The 1935-36 season was the latest recorded in the last twelve years. Following 
approximately ten months which were virtually rainless, planting rains did not ma¬ 
terialize until mid-J anuarv. Succeeding conditions for growth were good but pest 
infestation in many areas was somewhat severe. 

Cotton planting is normally expected to be completed by mid-December; “ dry ” 
planting, carried out before the rains, resulted in poor standards and low yields. 

The yields from irrigated areas were satisfactory. An invasion of jassid in the 
Orange River area fortunately appeared too late to cause any material damage. 

Current information on hemp. 

Argentina: The rains in February improved crop condition in Cordoba and Santa 
Fe. In other areas the crop was hindered by insufficiency of soil moisture. 

Current information on tobacco 

Argentina: Drought caused very appreciable damage in Cordoba and the Chaco 
Territory. In Misiones the condition of Misionero, Maryland and Kentucky was good 
in February and gave grounds for expecting a smaller crop than last year though one of 
better quality. In Salta crop condition was good. In Corrientes plantings reacted 
favourably after the rains of February. 

Brazil. The 1935-36 crop was estimated at 213,227,000 lb. against 224,464,000 in 
*934735 an< i 214,604,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933-34; 95*° per cent. 
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md 99.4 per cent. The 1936-37 crop Ls reported to be small owing to the prevalently 
unfavourable weather. Exports in the first nine months of 1936 were 36 , 714,000 lb. 

United States The area indicated for harvest in 1937 estimated at 1 , 682,000 
litres, an increase of 14.7 per cent, on the harvested area of 1936 and 7 2 per cent, 
on the average of the preceding five years. The estimate is based on fanners' sowing 
intentions on 1 March adjusted to allows for the influences normal!}' affecting the crop. 


Area and production of tobacco . 


! 

1 

1 

1 

COUNT RIDS J 

1 

1 

Area 

Production 

193 k 

1935 

Aveiage 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 | 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1935 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

s= IOO 

1,000 acres 

1 

,000 pounds 

! 

Albania. 

4 

4 

3 

98.2 

139.8 

3,182 

3,369 

2,473 

94.5 

128.7 

* Germany 1) . . . 

32 

31 

27 

100.7 

117.3 


74,957 

60,305 


. 

Belgium. 1 

7 

8 

7 

83.4 

95.6 

i 3,366 

17,078 

14,777 

78 3 

90.4 

Bulgaria. 

92 

86 

67 

107.3 

136.6 i 

66,838 

60,684 

53,527 

110.1 

144.2 

Greece . 

243 

198 

195 

122.8 

124.7 

160,697 

101,550 

103,617 

158.2 

155.1 

Hungary. 

35 

38 

53_ 

92.9 

65.7 

46,126 

47,269 

67,095 

97.6 

68.7 

Italy . . . 

80 

82 

97 

97.0 

82 4 

96,783 

101,988 

106,233 

94.9 

91.1 

Poland. 

35 

13 

12 

108.8 

120 5 

23,753 

24,260 

16,139 

96.5 

147.2 

* Romania . . 

45 

44 

40 

101.6 

112.9 


28,738 

24,082 



Czechoslovakia 

24 

25 

23 

98.1 

105.1 

37,920 

30.051 

29,269 

126.2 

129.6 

Yugoslavia .... 

46 

31 

39 

149.6 

120.2 

2) 33,069 

20,390 

26,141 

162.2 

126.5 

*U S. S. R. 


487 

459 



... 


340,807 



Canada . 

51 

47 

48 

108 0 

106.1 

43,245 

54.473 

45,150 

79.4 

1 95.8 

United States. , . 

1,467 

1,437 

1,706 

102.1 | 

86.0 

1,167,068 

1,297.210 

1,336,559 

90.0 

87.3 

•China. 

1,345 

1,353 

3) 1,299 

99.4 

103.6 

1,404,350 

1,392,775 

* 1,357,832 

100.8 

103.4 

Japan ...... 

87 

87 

86 

100.7 

101.1 

142,353 

149,055 

146,039 

95.5 

97.5 

•Palestine. 


5 

4 




2,273 

1,528 



Syria and Lebanon 

13 

8 

14 

160.5 

89.0 

‘5,315 

4,440 

7,707 

11*9*7 

*69.0 

Turkey. 

2 ) 148 

145 

127 

102.3 

116.4 

2 ) 99,208 

79,376 

82,631 ! 

125.0 

! 120.1 

Algeria ...... 

55 

57 

54 

96.8 

101.2 

38,678 

* 41,648 

40,395 j 

92.9 

! 95.8 

Totals. . . 

2,367 

2,266 

2,531 

104,5 

93.5 

1,977,601 

2,032,841 

2,077,752 | 

97.3 

95.2 


* Countries not included, in the totals. — 1) Production for sale. — 2) Unofficial data — 3) Average 1933 
and 1934 


Nyasaland: It was reported in January that crop condition in the Southern 
Province was good. 


Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Brazil: The Institute de Cacau da Bahia publishes the following statistics:— 

Million lb. 


Shipments 1 May 1936 to 15 February 1937 . 223 

Estimated local consumption.. 9 

Stocks 15 February 1937 . s 


240 

4 


236 


Less stocks 1 May 1936 .. 

Entries of 1936-37 crop to Bahia tip to 15 February . 
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It was regarded as possible that total production for the season would exceed 
slight!)’ the estimate of 238 million pounds. 

Despite favourable weather it appeared likely that the intermediate crop would 
be smaller than that of last season and also late, which would mean that until the end 
of June shipments would be on a small scale. 

Ecuador: The first crop gave very poor yields. Forecasts for the following crop 
were better. 


Haiti: Exports in the first quarter, October-December, of 1038-37 attained 16,300 
centals against 18,700 in the corresponding period of 1035 - 36 . 

Trinidad: It was reported in January' that the cacao crop was disappointing and 
that some damage had resulted from the heavy- rains. 


Gold Coast and British T o got and: Major crop 1036 - 37 . ~ - During January dry- 
conditions continued and harvesting proceeded rapidly'. The total crop estimate was 
increased from 526.4 million lb. to 530.9 by r an increase of 6.7 for Ashanti and a reduc¬ 
tion of 2.2 for the Western Province of the Colony-. 

During J anuary' some 123.2 million lb. of cacao were marketed, bringing the season's 
total to 470 . 4 . Of the 60.5 million lb. still to come in, 44.8 were in farmers' hands and 
15.7 w r ere still to be harvested. The state of the crop in each province at the end of 
January is shown below. 


Ashanti . . . > . 

Western Province 
Central Province 
Eastern Province 
Trans-Volta . . . 


Total 


Marketed to 
end January 

Still to 

Total 

1037 

come in 

(million pounds) 

crop 

159*0 

*5.7 

174.7 

-3*5 

r. r 

24.6 

86.3 

7.8 

64* 1 

1 70.2 

31.4 

• 201.6 

3 1 *4 

4*5 

35*9 

470.4 

60.5 

530.9 


Stocks at the end of January r were estimated at 202 million lb. 
Movement. — Movement statistics were as follows:— 


Hallway off-loadings, Takoradi 
Exports: 

Takoradi. 

Accra.. 

Other ports. 


Eastern Frontier 


Tea. 


All ports . . . 


Total exports . . . 


January January 

1937 * 

(million pounds) 


35*o 

41.8 

22.4 

33*i 

CO 

yt 

bo 

40.2 

I 6.8 

24,8 

77 .O 

(jS.i 

2,6 

4,6 

79,6 

102,7 


India: In North India the season closed in December. The weather in January 
remained cold and dry and crop prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of December 
recorded a decrease of 536,000 lb. on the outturn to the same date in 1935 . In South 
India the outturn at the end of January was 8.9 per cent, behind that to the same 
date last year. 
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Coffee, 

Brazil: The following table contains data of the quantity of privately-owned 
coffee in the control depots on 3T December 1936 from the 1935-36 and 1936-37 
crops, according to an estimate made by the Departamento Nacional do Cafe. 


Centals 

State of Sao Paulo.10,037,583 

State of Minas Geraes. 1,143,960 

State of Kspirito Santo. 667,979 

State of Rio de Janeiro. 259,758 

State of Parana . 20,349 

In stations and wagons of the State of Sao Paulo .... 3,079,182 


Total . . . 15,208,811 


According to the same source the total quantity of coffee destroyed from 1931 
to the end of February 1936 amounts to 56,000,000 centals, of which 2,540,000 were 
destroyed in February. For some mouths tlie policy of coffee destruction has been 
passing through a very intensive phase. 

Ecuador: According to the Banco Central del Bcuador production in 1936-37 
will he satisfactory. 

Haiti: Exports of coffee in December amounted to 103,900 centals against 109,000 
in December 1935, a decrease of 5 per cent. Total exports in the first quarter, 
October-December, of the j 036-37 season attained 198,000 centals against 204,700 in 
the corresponding period of T935-3O. 

Dominican Republic: Unit-yields vary greatly from one district to another but 
are in general much below those of last year. Ouality is very good. 

Exports in the first nine months of 1936 amounted to 247,000 centals against 
1 13,800 in the some period of 1935. 

El Salvador: According to the Cofee Association of B 1 Salvador the exjiort in 
December was 57,800 against 44,500 in December 1935. The stocks available in the 
ports on 1 January T937 were estimated at 46,700 against 32,600 on the same date 
last year. 

Venezuela: According to tlie Caracas Chamber of Commerce the total export of 
cofee from 1 January to the end of October 1936 was 1,154,000 centals against 
t, 109,000 and 845,000 respectively in the corresponding periods of 1935 and 1934. 

Kenya: It was reported in J anuary that rains were needed for the next cofee crop. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in January that the hot dry weather had adversely 
affected prospects of the next season’s coffee crop in the Arusha and Moshi areas. 

Groundnuts- 

Italy: According to tlie most recent estimate area cultivated to groundnuts in 
1936 is 1,260 acres. The corresponding production is estimated at 22,310 centals 

Argentina: The rains of February improved the condition of groundnuts in Cor- 
rientes and Bntre Rios. In the north of Santa Fe, despite the rains, crop condition 
remained below normal, ranging from average to bad. In Cordoba, save in the south, 
where a good crop was expected, forecasts were equally unpromising. 
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China: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to groundnuts in 
iq 36 is about 3,445,000 acres against 3,31^,000 in 1935 and 3,701,000 on the average 
of the two years ending 1934; percentages 104.3 alld 93-4* The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 60,532,000 centals against 49,573.000 and 62,006,000; 
percentages 122.1 and 97.6. 

India: Crop condition was reported at the end of February to be on the whole 
fairly good. 

Java and Madam: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 
nut area: 

103 7 

ncrcH acres 

Area harvested in January. 36,600 34,800 

Area of standing crop at the end of January . 136,700 134,200 

French West Africa: According to a provisional estimate of the Office for the 
Inspection and Grading of Natural Products in Senegal, production of groundnuts, 
in 1936-37 was estimated at 10,320,000 centals against 12,600,000 in 1935-36 and 
10,046,000 on the average of the five preceding seasons. Previous information gave 
grounds, however, for expecting a reduction in this first estimate by about 10 per cent, 
so that the present crop would really be a small one. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria: At the beginning of February condition of colza was 3.0 against 2.7 on 
1 January of this year and 1.8 on i February 1936 (system of the country). 

Hungary: Winter colza passed the winter fairly satisfactorily. In some districts 
the crop is poor and sparse. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza in 1936 
is 4,130 acres. The corresponding production is estimated at 42,730 centals (85,450 
bushels of 50 lbs.). The area cultivated to sesame is 1,090 acres and the production 
is 9,460 centals (470 short tons). 

Poland: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 138,000 acres against 134,000 in 1935 and 85,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934; percentages 102.2 and 162.1. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 1,153,000 centals (2,306,000 bushels) against 962,000 (1,923,000) and 689,000 
(1 377,000); percentages 119.9 and 167.4. 

China: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sesame in 1936 
is about 3,530,000 acres against 3,314,000 in 1935 and 3,709,000 on the average of 
the two years ending 1934; percentages 106.5 and 95.2. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 19,720,000 centals (986,000 short tons) against 16,818,000 
(840,900) and 19,966,000 (998,300); percentages 117.3 and 98.8. 

Jute. 

dndia: In Bengal there was some rain in the latter part of February but the first 
decade of March was dry. Sowing of jute was at the end of that period progressing. 
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Supplementary figures 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

i93b/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

% i93<> 
and 1936/37 

1939 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

1936 

*936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

% 1936 

and 1936/37 

to £934 

1930/31 

to 

J934/35 

1935 

— Aver. 

ms/ 

1930 = 100 
= 100 

to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1935 

ms/ 

1936 

=* 100 

Aver. 

W TOO 

Wheat 

1 

,000 acres 


x, 

000 centals 

r,c 

>00 bushels 



Albania. 

90 

96 

88 

94.6 103.0 

678 

933 

954 

1,129 

1,556 

1,589 

72.6 

71.0 

Denmark .... 

295 

312 

259 

94.6 114.0 

6,834 

8,804 

6,679 

11,390 

14,673 

11,131 

77.6 

102.3 

Ires Fiee State . . 

255 

163 

43 

155.7 596.7 

4,704 

4,011 

1,019 

7,839 

6,686 

1,698 

117.3 

461.6 

Noiway. 

75 

59 

32 

126.9 230.8 

1,257 

1,122 

482 

2,094 

1,869 

804 

112.1 

260.5 

Poland* . ... 

4.305 

4,335 

4,280 

99.3 100.6 

47,015 

44,331 

44,561 

78,357 

73,883 

74,267 

106.1 

105.5 

Switzerland . . . 

172 

168 

142 

102.3 121.1 

2,681 

3.594 

2,692 

4,468 

5,989 

4,486 

74.6 

99.6 

Mexico. 

1.217 

1,143 

1.244 

106.5 97.9 

7,796 

6,427 

7,248 

12,993 

10,712 

12,080 

121.3 

107.6 

Tunisia. 

1.221 

2,026 

1,995 

60.2 61.2 

4,850 

10,141 

7,774 

8,083 

16,902 

12,956 

47.8 

62.4 

Chile. 

1/M7 

1.925 

1,763 

99.6 108.8 

... 

19,155 

16,382 

... 

31,925 

27,303 


... 

Un of South Afi. 1) 

2.133 

2.501 

1,516 

85.3 140.7 

9,716 

12,117 

7,380 

16,193 

20,195 

12,301 

80.2 

131.6 

P.YE 













Albania. 

7 

6 

6 

119.4 111.3 

65 

62 

70 

116 

111 

126 

103.9 

91.8 

Denmark .... 

326 

391 

346 

83.5 94.4 

4.630 

6,259 

5,361 

8,267 

11,178 

9,5n 

74,0 

86.4 

Irish Free State , 

2 

2 

3 

91.2 72.6 

38 

39 

53 

68 

69 

95 

98.4 

71.6 

Norway ..... 

15 

15 

16 

95.3 90.5 

238 

271 

256 

425 

483 

458 

87.9 

92.8 

Poland. 

14,410 

14,293 

14,215 

100.8 101.4 

140,302 

145,881 

142,456 

250,541 

260,502 

254,387 

96.2 

98.5 

Switzerland . . . 

38 

' 37 

44 

103.5 86.3 

604 

701 

796 

1,079 

1,252 

1,422 

86.2 

| 75.9 

! 

Un. of South Afr. 1) 



2 ) 99 

. 

447 


3) 498 

798 


3) 889 

j 

89.7 

Barley 













Albania ..... 

11 

10 

14 

107.1 81.0 

95 

96 

146 

198 

201 

303 

98.5 

65.3 

Denmark .... 

909 

852 

875 

106.7 103.9 

19,842 

24,415 

21,746 

41,338 

50,865 

45,304 

81.3 

91.2 

Irish Free State . 

% I3Q 

139 

119 

93.8 109.2 

2,739 

3,496 

2,666 

5,707 

7,283 

5,555 

78.4 

102.7 

Norway ..... 

149 

153 

140 

97.4 106.9 

2,531 

2,720 

2,349 

5,273 

5,667 

4,893 

93.0 

107.8 

Poland ..... 

2,933 

3,012 

3,000 

97.4 97.7 

30.896 

32,372 

31,874 

64,367 

67,442 

66,406 

95.4 

96.9 

Switzerland . . . 

11 

IT 

17 

98.8 62.8 

155 

180 

264 

322 

376 

550 

85.7 

58.5 

Syria & Lebanon. 

739 

715 

797 

103.4 92.8 

6,837 

7,652 

6,977 

14,243 

15,943 

14,535 

1 

89.3 

98.0 

Tunisia. 

741 

1,359 

1,209 

54.5 61.3 

1,653 

6,834 

4,189 

3,445 

14,238 

8,727 

24.2 

39.5 

Chile. 

178 

161 

162 

110.0 109.7 


2.324 

2,385 


4,842 

4,970 

... 


Un.of South Afr. 1) 

73 

96 

4) 69 

76.3 105,1 

642 

808 

5) 528 

1,337 

1,684 

5} 1,100 

79.4 

121.6 


**** 


67. 3 Ingl. 
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PRODUCTION SU PP LEM ENT ARY FIGURES 


Countries 

AREA 




Production 




193 d 

*93 ( '/37 

1935 

E935/3 1 ' 

Average 

3930 

to 3934 

1930/31 

to 

3934/35 

% i93d 
and 1930/37 

1936 

193^/37 

1935 

i935/3d 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/3t 
to 

1934/35 

i93 ( > 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936 
and 1936/37 

1935 

1935/ 
1930 
— 100 

Aver. 

— 100 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

=* 100 

Oats 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 



Albania. 

25 

21 

25 

116.9 

99.9 

190 

200 

242 

595 

625 

756 

95.2 

78,7 

Denmark . . . 

931! 909 

953 

102.4 

97.7 

18,519 

22,971 

21,924 

57,871 

71.784 

68,511 

80.6 

84.5 

Irish Free State . 

559 

614 

623 

91.0 

89.7 

11,580 

13,792 

13,284 

36,188 

43,099 

41,513 

84.0 

87.2 

Norway. 

210 215 

236 

97.7 

89.3 

3,775 

4,010 

3,904 

11,797 

22,532 

12,201 

94.1 

96.7 

Poland. 

5,572 

5,521 

5,434 

100.9 

102.5 

58,204 

57,275 

54,153 

181,887 

178,982 

169,226 

101.6 

107.5 

Switzerland . . . 

26 

25 

40 

104.4 

65.8 

441 

445 

715 

1,378 

1,392 

2,235 

99.0 

61.6 

Tunisia ..... 

62 

62 

77 

100.0 

80.2 

220 

397 

534 

689 

1,240 

1,667 

55.6 

41.3 

Chile. 

2S2 

219 

197 

129.0 

143.5 

... 

2,135 

1,858 


6,672 

5.805 



Un. of South Afr. 1 } 

614 

... I4) 493 

1 


124.6 

2,344 

2,532 

5) 2,333 

7,325 

7,912 

5) 7,291 

92.6 

100.5 

Potatoes 














Albania.! 

1 

1 

1 

81.9 

46.7 

22 

23 

22 

36 

38 

37 

95.8 

96.9 

Denmark .... 

186 

186 

175 

100.2 

106.5 

28.219 

26,845 

25,827 

47,031 

44,740 

43,044 

105.1 

109.3 

Irish Free State . 

334 

336 

345 

99.6 

96.9 

54,232 

57,731 

55,223 

90,387 

96,218 

92.039 

93.9 

98.2 

Poland. 

7,150 

6,998 

6,742 

102.2 

106.0 

755,776 

716.543 

677,552 

1,259,601 

1,194,214 

1.129,231 

105.5 

111.5 

Switzerland . . . 

117 

113 

116 

103.0 

101.1 

12,520 

14,956 

16,190 

20,866 

24,927 

26,983 

83.7 

77.3 

Syria & Lebanon . 

17 

18 

18 

93.5 

94.7 

848 

1,004 

903 

1,413 

1,673 

1,505 

84.5 

93.9 

Algeria ' 

18 

18 

24 

100.0 

74.2 

1,005 

1,067 

946 

1,675 

1,778 

1,576 

94.3 

106.3 

^ ’ ‘ ‘ ( 7 ) 

24 

23 

23 

106.5 

103.7 

1,549 

1,319 

1,046 

2,582 

2,199 

1,743 

117.4 

14B.2 

Sugar-beet 









1.000 short tons 



Denmark .... 

122 

124 

97 

98.4 

125.9 

39,242 

41,579 

26,711 

1,962 

2,079 

1,336 

94.4 

146.9 

Irish Free State . 

61 

57 

19 

107.3 

328.0 

14,049 

13,316 

4,604 

702 

666 

230 

105,5 

305.2 

hat via. 

29 

38 

21 

76.1 

135.8 

5,383 

6,454 

3,564 

269 

323 

178 

83.4 

151.0 

Poland. 

300 

293 

327 

102.3 

91.9 

56,338 

55,128 

62,945 

2,817 

2,756 

3,147 

102.2 

89.5 

Cotton (ginned) 









1,000 bales of 478 lb. 



Turkey. 

625 

520 

469 

120.1 

133.2 

8) 772 

1,151 

/ 464 

8) 161 

241 

97 

67.0 

166.0 

A.-E- Sudan . . . 

475 

392 

350 

121.0 

135.6 

1,050 

961 

756 

220 

201 

158 

109.2 

138.8 

Argentina .... 

1,015 

763 

436 

133.0 

232.6 

1,720 

1,785 

911 

360 

373 

191 

96.3 

188.7 

Flan 









x,ooo pounds 



Irish Free State a) 

5 

5 

2 

106.2 

311.9 

21 

23 

7 

2,121 

2,300 

688 

92.2 

308.5 

Northern Ireland#} 

25 

28 

1.3 

91.4 

188.0 

113 

' 154 

62 

11,274 

15,438 

6,156 

73.0 

185.2 







ifl) 821 

878 

712 

82,109 

87,81! 

71,195 

93,5 

115.3 

Poland. 

330 

305 

253 

108.1 

130.2 




1,000 bushels 









<&) 1,579 

1,564 

1,105 

2,820 

2,793 

1,974 

101.0 

142.9 

Hemp 









1,000 pounds 



Poland ..... 

83 

84 

79 

99 6 

105.9 

\a) 264 

267 

292 

26,875 

26,681 

29,215 

100.7 

92.0 







\b) 429 

451 

397 

42,896 

45,070 

39,663 

95.2 

108.2 

Syria & Eebanon . 

5 

12 

5 

42.1 

100.5 

\a) 32 

. 75 

26 

3,243 

7,476 

2,630 

43.4 

123.3 







(b) 4 

17 

7 

431 

1,742 

709 

24.7 

60.8 


a) Fibre, 
four years. — 


— i) Seed. — i) Cultivation by Europeans only. - 
5) Average of three years. — 6) Winter potatoes. 


2 ) I 933 _ 34‘ ~ 3 ) Average of two years. — 4 ) Average of 
— 7 ) Summer potatoes. — Unofficial data. 
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Totals of world agricultural production 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1936 are at 
present available and also the percentage of the average world production in 1930 to 
193 {. as shown in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1935-36 (in the 
press) in which nearly all producing countries appear 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comp used 
iu the total 
and percentages 
of v.oild 
production 
(not melu ling 
U S S R 
and China i) 


Wheat (.0 
99%) . 

countries, 

Rve (30 
99%) 

countries, 

Bariev* (41 

82 %) . 

countries, 

Oats ( 

9 w %) • 

countries, 

Maize ( 2 • 

countries, 


7<- %). 

Rice (rough) (15 coun¬ 
tries, K.> %) , . . . 

Potatoes jx (c <)i %) . 

Sugar-beet (.“>1 counlr. 
05 %). 

Cotton (ginned) (14 
countries, 93 %) • 2) 

Einseed (19 countries, 

99 %). 

Flax (fibre) (16 coun¬ 
tries, Su %) .... 

Hemp seed (6 c., 50 %). 

Hemp (fibre) (7 coun¬ 
tries, 49 %) . . . . 

Hops (; countr., 82 %) 
Tobacco (15 countries, 

46 %). 

Olive oil (7 countries, 

100 %). 


Vines (15 countr. 100 %) 
Silk (6 countr 83 %). . 


AREA 


PRODUCTION 


1939 

and 

1936-37 

1935 

and 

1935-36 

Average 

1930 

to 1931 
and 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

Percentages 
tor 1936 
and 1936-37 

British measures 

American measures 

Percentages 3 
for 1936 k 
and 1936-37 '4 

1935 
and 

1935- 

1936 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1936 

and 

1936-37 

*935 

and 

1935-36 

Average 
1930 
to 1931 
and 

1930-3* 

to 

*934-35 

1936 

and 

*936-37 

*935 

and 

1935-36 

Average 
1930 
to *934 
and 

1930 - 3 * 

to 

*934-35 

*935 

and 

*935“ 

1936 

= XOQ 

- 

i 

Aver- { 

age 

= ICO ! 

t 

f 

Thousand acres 



Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 


•jj 

235,090 

234,373 

242,740 

100.3 

96.8 

1,981,843 

2,037,239 

2,181,263 

3,303,006 3,395,331 

1 

3,635,366 

97.3 

%.9r 

45,681 

46,773 

46,091 

97.7 

99.1 

501,617 

539,462 

535,097 

895,748 

963,328 

955,501 

93.0 

93.71 

52,909 

57,008 

55,740 

92.8 

94.9 

543,832 

614,543 

606,875 

1,133,002 

1,280,320 

1,264,345 

88.5 

Buf 

88,995 

96,358 

96,303 

92.3 

92.4 

898,213 

1,064,812 

1,029,472 

2,806,894 

3,327,514 

3,217,077 

84.4 

87.2| 

135,288 

137,200 

144,128 

98 6 

93.9 

1,408,422 1,734,552 

1,762,398 

1 

2.515,042 3,097,420 

I 

3.147,141 

81.2 

79,9§ 

114,657 

114,304 

113,719 

100.3 

100.8 

1,712,697 1,506,295 

1,609,280 

1 

3,805,915 3,347,257 

3,576,112 

113.7 

106.% 

29,018 

29,248 

29,107 

99.2 

99.7 

3,277,088 3,032,444 3,191,524 

5,461,704 ! 5,053,973 

5,319,100 

108.1 

1024 









Thousand short tons 


f 

4,668 

4,579 

4,596 

101.9 

101.6 

1,152,768 

1,068,787 

1,099,672 

57,638 

53,439 

54,983 

107.9 

104.8, 









Thousand bales of 478 lb. 


f 

70,196 

63,339 

68,620 

110.8 

102.3 

118,444 

100,280 

106,032 

24,779 

20,979 

22,182 

118.1 

11 *4 









Thousand bushels 


1 

13,206 

12,158 

13,519 

108.6 

97.7 

62,237 

56,134 

63,304 

111,1371 100,240,' 113,043 

110.9 

98.31 









Thousand pounds 



1,189 

1,041 

735 

114.3 

162.0 

4.591 

4,114 

2,577 

459,034 

411,390 

257,703 

111.6 

I78J 1 

121 

131 

114 

92.5 

106.5 

6 44 

657 

569 

64,375 

65,698 

56,879 

98.0 

1 

311 

304 

111 

102,4. 

112.5 

2,355 

2,048 

1,958 

235,454 

204,810 

195,771 

115,0 

120 .® 

99 

106 

91 

93.0 

108.1 

939 

1,065 

886 

93,917 

106,484 

88,626 

88.2 

106i| 

2,367 

2,266 

2,531 

104.5 

93.5 

19,776 

20,306 

20,778 

1,977,601 

2,030,596 

2,077,752 

97.4 

95.2| 









Thousand American gallons 




— 

— 

— 

— 

15,653 

20,503 

16,755 

205,687 

269,422 

220,172 

77.0 

93.J1 






Thousand Imperial gallons 





% 






3) 

3) 

3) 

3) 

3) 

3) 


m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,905,00014,842,000'3,960,000 

3,500,000 

5,814,000 

4,760,000 

59.1 

72.M 






Thousand pounds 5 ) 

Thousand pounds 5 ) 


■ 

4 ) 5,559 

4 ) 5,757 

4 ) 6,487 

96.6 

85.7 

715,543 

732,541 

851,785: 

715,453 

732,541 

851,785 

97.7 



1 ) For production in China see Crop Report for February. — 2 ) Including China. — 3 ) Wine. — 4 ) Silkworms' eggs in inc 
batioii. Thousand ounces 5 ) Cocoons. 
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PRODUCTION — FODDER CROPS 


Current Information on fodder crops. 

Austria: On x February the condition of green fodder crops was as follows: red 
clover 2.9 (against 2.5 on January of this year and 2.4 on 1 February 1936); alfalfa 
3.3 (2.8; 2,4); clover mixture 2.9 (2.4; 2.3); permanent meadow 2.cS (2.5; 2.3); pasture 
2,8 (2.5; 2.3). 

Belgium: February was characterized by mild weather with frequent and abundant 
rains, causing floods and often serious damage on lowlying lands. 

Meadows not under water have a good appearance. Clover and alfalfa are in 
good condition. The last turnips and fodder cabbages are being harvested. 

France: February was on the whole mild and rainy and sprouting of grass was 
not interrupted. In all the stock-rearing districts pastures have become green again; 
meadows have a good appearance but there is a risk of excessive humidity damaging 
them. 

Hungary: Clover and alfalfa generally wintered well. Growth of meadows and 
pastures had not yet begun in early March. 

Italy: Growth of pastures is variable but on the whole fairly good, that of 
mar cite is considered good or even very good. Harvesting of intercalary fodder crops 
has given good results. Sowings of purple clover, ladino, alfalfa and lupinella in 
wheat are going on. 

Argentina: Save in the north of Santa Pe, in Santiago del Estero and the Pampa, 
condition of pastures was generally good. 

Egypt: The favourableness of the weather conditions during the month and 
availabilty of the irrigation water supply after the termination of the drought period 
had a noticeable result in pushing on the growth. Cutting the crop for the third 
time is progressing and hay-making has commenced in the northern sections of the Delta. 
Crop condition is normal. Flowering is general in the areas destined for seed in Upper 
Egypt and is satisfactory. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock 1st Germany. 

In the following table are given data of the last annual census with the 
data of the four preceding years for comparison. 


Numbers of Livestock in Germany. 


Classification of the categories by sex and age 

3 

December 

1936 

3 

December 

1935 

5 

December 
1934 1 ) 

5 

December 
1933 x) 

1 

December 
1932 x) 

Hordes 2 ). 

3,407,113 

3,389,889 

3,360,423 

3,397,325 

3,394,993 

Under x year old. 

225,371 

207,931 

182,892 

144,899 

136,480 

From x to 2 years. 

200,076 

176,407 

140,500 

133,688 

127,115 

From 2 to 3 3 'ears. 

176,246 

144,215 

137,225 

128,369 

130,167 

From 3 to 4 vears. 

142,031 

137,131 

129,076 

130,545 

{ 291,612 

From 4 to 5 vears. 

157,496 

158,341 

168,644 

180,893 

From 5 to <j vears. 

604,788 

682,649 

780,446 

938,880 

1,07 8,944 

From <> to 1 j. vears. 

1,052,719 

1,124,238 

1,119,613 

| 1,740,051 

1,630,675 

11 years and over. 

848,386 

758,977 

702,027 

A ssts and mult s’. 

8,400 

9,804 

10,927 

12,865 

14,296 

Cattle .. 

20,064,602 

18,937,861 

19,198,358 

19,738,545 

19,139,271 

Calves under 3 months. 

Calves .3 months to 1 year: 

1,632,673 

1,451,656 

1,355,817 

1,678,027 

1,483,893 

Males. 

908,883 

726,819 

787,331 

j 3,101,173 

3,020,987 

Females. 

Young stock, 1 to 2 years: 

2,419,035 

2,151,209 

2,265.642 

Males. 

749,672 

656,936 

719,938 



including bulls for service. 

(103,797) 

(104,249) 

(319,281) 

(140,431) 

(147,836) 

Females. 

2,346,506 

2,210,596 

2,249,411 

3) 2,879,294 

3) 2,943,427 

Bulls and oxen, 2 year and over:. 

735,463 

667,293 

729,291 

877,659 

866,449 

including: 

bulls for service.. . 

(113,801) 

(109,515) 

(110,444) 

(123,454) 

(122,659) 

oxen and bulls for drought purposes . . . 

(396,374) 

(353,585) 

(349,570) 

(383,274) 

(371,032) 

Heifers, 2 years and over. 

Cows, 2 years and over. 

1,044,115 

10,228,255 

1,006,007 

10,067,345 

J 11,090,928 

11,202,392 

10,824,515 

including: 

Cows exclusively for milk production . . . 

1 (7, 575,911) 

(7,475,572) 

(7,682,188) 

(7,646,884) 

S (7,371,420) 

Cows for milk and for drought purposes . . 

(2,523,279) 

(2,478,826) 

(2,437,907) 

(2,451,664) 

(2,430,657) 


4,331,344 

3,927,679 

3,482,605 

3,386,719 

3,404,904 

Sheep under x year. 

Lambs under 1 year. 

561,123 

879,392 

482,326 

816,469 

j 1.083,781 

1,038,622 

1,033,531 

Animals, 1 year and over: 

Males . 

359,286 

299.545 

248,648 

238,307 

248,529 

including wethers. 

(299,329) 

(238,039) 

2,150,176 

2J09,790 

2,i22.844 

Females.* • 

2,531,543 

2,329,339 

including in farrow. 

(1,822,112) 

(1,705,730) 





2,630,326 

2,501,411 

2,493,647 

2,587,912 

2,502,635 

Under x year: 

Males. 

Females . . . 

52,903 

403,618 

49,134 

351,693 

54,773 

345,070 

j 462,289 

424.625 

Animals, 1 year and over 

He-goats ... 

57,809 

49,870 

45,020 

57,803 

57,277 

Nanny-goats .. . 

2,115,996 

2,050,714 

2,048,784 

2,067,820 

2,020,733 

including in farrow.. 

(1,618,822) 

(1,549,035) 

(1,518,391) 


... 

Pigs 4 ) . 

25,861,950 

22,826,625 

23,169,598 

23,890,397 

22,858,549 




































LIVESTOCK. AMD DERIVATIVES 


Classification 01 the categories bv sex and age 

3 

December 

3 

December 

5 

December 

5 

December 

1 

December 



1935 

1934 1 ) 

1933 1 ) 

1932 1 ) 

Poultry 5 ) . 

96,858,407 

94,144,863 

94,416,572 

96,900,881 

93,538,237 

Fouls (total). 

88,262,920 

86,084,291 

85,850,335 

87,386,640 

84,225,498 

of w Inch: 

J.aying hens. 

Young hens. 

Cocks, chickens and other hens. 

Geese . 

Turkeys and Guinea fowls. 

(53,037,530) 

(29,540.662) 

(5,684,728) 

5,875,410 

2,720,077 

733,580 

(55,366,485) 

(24,913,666) 

(5,804,140) 

5,473,059 

2,587,513 

733,048 

(57,339,377) 
(22,372,783) 
(6,138,175) 
5,839,387 
2,726,850 | 

(63,119,501) 

6 , i 43,109 
3.389,132 

(68,729,890) 

5*790,004 

3,522,735 


7,985,622 


7,479,842 



including Angora. 

166,860 

... 

196,308 ! 



Beehives . 

2,492,490 

2,129,397 

2,002,884 

2,101,788 

1,915,570 

with movable frames .......... 

with fixed frames. 

1,936,386 

556,104 

1,604,723 

524,674 

1,497,167 

505,717 

1,550,692 

551,096 

1,393,944 

521,626 


i) Not including the Saar Territory, — 2) Not including army horses. — 3) Including males. — 4 ) Por 
classification hv sex and age see Monthly Crop Report, February 1937 page 120. — 5) Not including turkeys and 
Guinea fowls. 


Slaughterings in Germany, 

The following table shows the numbers of animals slaughtered and the 
quantity of meat produced during the fourth quarter of 1936 and those of 
the twelve months of the same year. These data are compared with the cor¬ 
responding figures of the three preceding years. 




1936 

Total January-I>ccembor 

Categories 


October November December 

! 

Total 
Oct.-Dec. 

1936 1935 1) *934 2) 1933 c) 


Number of animals slaughtered . 


Steers.. 


45,646 

28,741 

24,582 

98,969 

294,557 356,748 

397,279 

328,434 

Buns. . 


32,026 

30,062 

35,074 

97,162 

373,025 451,962 

1 512,703 

522,023 

Cows. 


152,159 

161,431 

153,053 

466,643 

1,726,628 2,081,238 

1,864,155 

1,527,034 

Young animals over 

3 








months .. 


76,127 

73,189 

64,501 

213,817! 

755,533 1,170,264 

1,212,720 

1,076,525 

Heifers under 3 months 


301.245 

322,116 

385,986 

1,009,347 

4,461,097 4,856,754 

5,048,412 

4,396,673 

Total cattle . . 


607,203 

615,539 

663,196 

1,985,938 

7,610,840 8,916,966 

9,035,269 

7,850,689 

Sheep.. 


162.394 

124,957 

94,567 

381,918 

1,486,453 1,389,297 

1,401,053 

.1.549,018 

Goats. 


45,123 

37,077 

33,207 

115.407 

338,695 309,434 

281,300 

248,873 

Pigs. 


1,383,476 

2,005,021 

2,884,522 

6,273,019 

19,149,867 18,197,393 

19,414,456 

18,259,575 

Horses.. 


12,036 

12,105 

11,600 

35,741 

1 15,033 115,523 

107,944 

103,493 


T 

dial quantities of meat produced (thousand lb.) 



Beef. 


177,230 

173,482 

! 166,692 

517,405 

1,872,214 2,175,178 

2,183,651 

1,923,864 

Veal. 


29,674 

31,019 

, 37,368 

98,062 

433,569 457.122 

468,976 

419,006 

Total . . 


206,904 

204,501 

204,060 

615,467 

2,305,783 2,632,300 

2,652.627 

2,342,870 

Mutton . .. 

. 

9,833 

7,650 

5,600 

23,082 

84,232 79,470 

84,484 

95,763 

Goat meat. 


2,072 

1,742 

; 1,609 

5,423 

25,285 26,742 

23,289 

22,850 

Pigmeat. ....... 

. 

349,588 

598.667 

849,532 

1,797,788 

5,161,955 4,633,920 ! 

5,047,496 

4,535,459 

Horse flesh ...... 


6,658 

7,121 

6,570 

20,349 

66,672 68,909 

63,500 

59,540 

General total . . 


575,055 

819,681 

1,067,371 

2,462,109 

7,643,927 7,438,341 

7,871,396 

7,056,482 


(t) In the first quarter of 1935 the Saar Territory is not included. — ( 2 } Not including Saar Territory. 
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Livestock in France. 

The following table shows the numbers of the various kinds of livestock in 
France on ji December 1936 and preceding years. 



1930 

1935 

1934 

‘1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

1920 

1 ) 1913 


thousand head 

Horses . 

2,774 

2,810 

2,838 

2,878 

2,900 

2,920 

2,986 

2,635 

3,222 

of which: 










3 years old and over. 

2,297 

2,326 

2,333 

2,351 

2,354 

2,358 

2,345 

2,096 

2,550 

under 3 years old ...... 

477 

484 

505 

528 

547 

561 

641 

539 

672 

Mules . 

117 

123 

126 

130 

135 

144 

143 

181 

188 


203 

211 

220 

223 

228 

241 

234 

298 

356 

Cattle. . . 

15,762 

15,670 

15,704 

15,830 

15,643 

15,434 

15,631 

13,217 

14,788 

of which: 










bulls. 

263 

264 

259 

26! 

261 

255 

213 

246 

284 

bullocks. 

1,274 

1,297 

1,346 

1,362 

1,375 

3,389 

1,318 

1,338 

1,843 

cows. 

8,693 

8,662 , 

8,653 

8,572 

8,451 j 

8,274 

8,196 

6,830 

7,794 

1 year old and over. 

3,187 

3,158 

3,139 

3,192 

3,096 ! 

3,094 

3,033 

2,830 

2,854 

under 1 year old,. 

2,345 

2,288 

2,307 

2,443 

2,461 

2,421 

2,871 

1,973 

2,012 

Sheep .. 

9,788 

9,558 i 

9,571 \ 

9,730 

9,762 

9,845 

10,452 1 

9,406 

16,131 

of which 







i 



rains.. . , , , 

197 

191 

192 

200 

207 

212 

244 

203 

294 

c;\ves 1 year old and over. . . 

6,113 

5.976 

5,929 

5,981 

5,980 

6,009 

6,087 

5,818 

9,288 

sheep 1 year old and over . . 

1,004 

998 

1,046 

1,071 

1,137 

1,211 

1,545 

1,085 

2,581 

lambs under 1 year old , , . 

2,474 

2.393 

2,404 

2,477 

2,438 

2,413 

2,575 

2,301 

3,968 

Goals. .. 

1,359 

1,316 

1,405 

1,448 

1,463 

1,488 

1,885 

1,341 

1,435 

Pigs . 

7,089 

7,043 

7,044 

6,769 

6,488 

6,398 

6,102 i 

4,942 

7,036 

of which: 










boars. 

41 

40 

39 

39 

39 

37 

34 ! 

29 

39 

sows.. 

897 

877 

884 

870 

870 

814 

771 i 

709 

907 

pigs for fa* tening, 0 months old 










and over . 

2,586 

2,604 

2,565 

2,483 

2,344 

2,366 

2,265 

1,772 

2,801 

pigs for fattening under 6 










months old. 

3,565 

3.522 

3,556 

3,377 

3,235 

3,181 

3,032 

2,432 

3,290 


1 ) Excluding Alsace and IvOrraine. 


The variations in numbers of farm animals in 1936 are on the whole small 
and the modifications foreseen at the beginning of the year have in fact been 
rather limited. 

The numbers of draught animals — horses; mules and donkeys — have un¬ 
dergone a further decrease of 1.6 per cent, and the total is now 7.4 per cent, below 
that of 1929. The numbers of cattle and pigs, which remained fairly constant 
between 31 December 1934 and 31 December 1935 and, even for the former, had 
'decreased from 31 December 1933, have risen, by 0.6 per cent, for cattle and by 
0.7 per cent, for pigs; the number of the latter thus attained a new absolute maxi¬ 
mum. The really new phenomenon, however, is the increase in the number of 
sheep, which is 2.4 per cent, with respect to 1932; the number of goats showed 
the same tendency and the same extent but is too small to compensate even for 
the decrease of last year. 
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An approximate calculation of meat production on the basis of the data given 
below shows that that of cattle meat has increased by about 276,000 hundred¬ 
weights; the increase relates only to beef, the production of veal having slightly 
decreased. The production of mutton and pork has on the other hand decreased 
fairly considerably, by about 51,000 hundredweights and 531,000 hundredweights 
respectively. 

These facts allow it to be concluded that cattle-rearing developed in 1936 much 
more than is indicated by the crude figures, since the national hei d lias still further 
grown while at the same time supplying a larger quantity of meat for consumption; 
account must also be taken of the fact that 15,000 tubercular cattle were elimin¬ 
ated by the application of the law of 16 April 1935, against 35,000 in 1935, 

Complete official statistics of the production and consumption of meal. 


Classification 

1935 

1934 

1933 

19 2 9 
(general 
agricultural 
enquiry) 


(million pounds) 

(million 

pounds) 

Cattle meat: 

Derived from animals slaughtered in public abattoirs or 
private slaughter-houses { 2 ): 





Adults. 

1,339 

1,283 

1,206 

( 2.112 

Calves. 

Derived from animals slaughtered cm holdings and eon- 

630 

616 

597 

surned on the spot ( 3 ). 

5 

2 

3 

21 

Imported ( 4 }. 

29 

31 

45 

21 

Total . . . J 

M niton: 

2,003 

1,932 

2,851 

2,154 

Derived from animals slaughtered in public abattoirs or 





private slaughter houses ( 2 ). 

Derived from, animals slaughtered on holdings and consum¬ 

203 

204 

220 

270 

ed on the spot ( 3 ). 

9 

5 

5 

15 

Imported ( 4 ).. , . 

16 

21 

18 

21 

Total . . . 

Pork; 

228 

230 

243 

306 

Derived from animals slaughtered in public abattoirs or 





private slaughter-houses ( 2 ). 

Derived from animals slaughtered on holdings and consum¬ 

981 

894 

829 

716 

ed on the spot ( 3 ). 

556 

547 

538 

539 

Imported { 4 ).. 

— 

9 

18 

27 

Total . , , 

Horse-flesh: 

1,537 

1,450 

1,385 

1,282 

Derived from animals slaughtered in public abattoirs or 





private slaughter-houses { 2 ). 

103 

106 

113 

127 

Total consumption of meat .. 

3,871 

3,718 

3,592 

3,869 

Average per inhabitant; lb. 

92.33 

88.76 

86.05 

93.72 


(x) Data of direct enumerations, not strictly comparable with the estimates of following years and probably 
SS- a 2 !i Dat , a fo 5, I9 , 3S » 1934 and x 933 obtained by applying to the gross weight of the animals, 
slaughtering tax, the coefficients regularly fixed for the levying of that tax, namely, 
Lh h f °f adult Ga b ie ’ 60 E er cent - for calves, 50 per cent, for sheep and horses. — ( 3 ) Data for 1935 , 
a S ^ e< ?^T e yS m yv uiade by the agricultural services. — ( 4 ) Net. — ( 5 ) Including heifers. — 
( 6 ) Including goats. ( 7 ) Not including 1.3 million pounds slaughtered on the holding. 
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The increase in rearing of young cattle of under one year, however, seems due 
principally to the decreased demand for veal. 

The decrease in mutton production is relatively small as compared with the 
increase in numbers of sheep and there would appear to be a recovery in sheep¬ 
rearing. The opposite may be stated for pigs and, contrary to the conclusions 
that one might be tempted to draw from the increase in numbers, this category, 
which is undergoing a severe crisis of overproduction, appears to have a 
downward tendency. 

If the general conditions of stock-rearing during the year are examined it 
w ill be found that they were very unsettled. The very mild winter was in general 
unfavourable but in March-April the excessive humidity was somewhat injurious; 
both the spring and the summer were satisfactory, despite the drought that 
prevailed in some districts; the autumn, dry at the beginning, was generally very 
mild and favourable to stock-rearing, as was the early part of the winter of 1936- 
1937. Fodder production in 1936 was relatively large, especially in relation to 
that of 1935, but the quality of the hay and other fodder often left much to be 
desired, especially during the autumn. On the whole conditions for stock-rearing 
during the year were average. 

The market situation for meat was characterized by a further increase in 
consumption but the latter was rather limited; for the first time in several years 
there was a decrease in veal consumption and still more in that of pork. 

The table above show's official statistics of total consumption, including 
that of meat slaughtered on the farm and consumed on the spot. 

These statistics continue only up to 1935. The figures calculated for dutiable 
consumption (animals slaughtered in public abattoirs or private slaughterhouses) 
differ markedly from those estimated by the Association of Meat Producers and 
published here in past years and are from 5 to 10 per cent, lower, owing to the 
different coefficients used in calculation. However, the proportional variations 
remain the same and the variations in consumption in 1936 with respect to 1935 
may be calculated from the data of the Association; these variations are as 


follows: 

OOO oil °o 

Beef. + 354 4- 2 *9 

Veal.— 20 — 0.3 

Mutton . 4* 20 4- no 

Pork.— i57 — 1.2 

Horseflesh. — 20 — 2 -° 

Total. ... 4- 217 4 o-7 


As regards external trade, there was a decrease in .exports and an increase in 
imports. The latter was due for the most part to the colonies, particularly Al¬ 
geria; imports from abroad increased, however, by 15 per cent., though quotas 
were reduced. In all, expressing all exports in dead weight, the excess of imports 
for 1936 amounted, according to the calculations of the Association of Meat Pro¬ 
ducers, to 996,000 hundredweights against 766,000 in 1935; an increase of 30 per 
cent.; the increase is 31 per cent, for cattle, 16 per cent, for sheep, 101 per cent. 
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for pigs and 135 per cent, for slaughter horses; on the other hand net exports of 
fats and lard decreased by 78 per cent. In all, the deficit in value of the trade 
balance in meat and allied products almost doubled in 1936 with respect to 1935. 

This fact may be due in part to the general rise in prices on the Trench market. 
The following table shows a general and very considerable increase. 


Average prices of livestock on the La Yilldtc market (Paris) 



Beef 

Veal 

TVIutton 

Pork 

Extra 

quality 

Second I 
quality 

Extra i 
quality 

Second 

quality 

Extra 

quality 

Second 

quality 

Extra 

quality 

Second 

quality 


francs 

per 100 1 

vg. dead 

weight 


francs per 100 kg. 
live weight 


Monthly averages 






February 1937 . 

958 

754 

1.401 

1,189 

1,643 

1,156 | 

650 I 

593 

Juuuarv >< . 

951 

740 

1,459 

1,251 

1,640 

1,123 1 

674 | 

633 

December 1036 . .. 

867 

711 

1,249 

1,053 

1,598 

1,074 

644 

612 

November « . 

789 

664 

1,133 

943 

1,557 

1,014 

632 

581 

October .» . 

761 

636 

1,111 

930 

1,509 

996 

663 

614 

August 1935 .. 

807 

659 

1,018 

822 

1,466 

981 

707 

666 

June 1036 . 

758 

589 

1,097 

870 

1,406 

918 

611 

560 

April i' . 

739 

580 

1,148 

909 

1,454 

1,002 

559 

519 

Tamuirv < . 

661 

501 

1,079 

801 

1,562 

1,012 

474 

420 

January 10^5 . 

609 

429 

1,069 

788 

1,576 

994 

423 

350 

Proportional variations 





January 1937 with respect to October 1936 . 

+ 25 % 

•I- 17% 

+ 31 % 

+ 35 % 

+ 9% 

+ 13 % 

1 - 2 % 

1+ 3% 

1 * )' »■ » January 1936 . 

+ 44 % 

+ 48 % 

-1- 32 % 

+ 56 % 

+ 5% 

+* 11 % 

4- 42 % 

i~ 51 % 

» » ¥ » '* » 1935. 

+ 56 % 

+ 73 % 

+ 33 % 

•1 59% 

+ 4% 

+ 13% 

+ 59 % 

T 81 % 


Annual averages 


Year 1936 
» *935 

1934 
» 1933 

» 1932 

" 1931 

)) 1930 


757 

606 

1,105 

883 

1,490 

994 

604 

636 

479 

891 

717 

1,543 

1,008 

450 

721 

513 

1,089 

761 

1,650 

1,113 

506 

— 

556 

— 

886 

— 

1,078 

— 

— 

680 

— 

921 

— 

1,059 

— 

— 

925 


1,190 

— 

1,347 

— 

— 

1,025 

— 

1,352 

— 

1,480 

— 


557 

375 

426 

645 

653 

59! 

781 


Proportional variations 


1936 with respect 

to 1935 . . . 

■•■.,+ 19 % 

+ 26 % 

+ 13 % 

+ 23 % 

3 % ;—i.5 % 

4- 34 % 

)> I) 3) 

11 1934 . • • 

.+ 5 % 

+ 18 % 

+ 2% 

4- 16 % 

- 10 % -11 % 

+ 17.5% 

» » » 

51 1933 ■ • • 

, . . . j — 

+ 9% 

— 

0 % 

- - 8%' 

— 

’ 

» 1930 . . . 

. . . . ! 

-40% ! 

— 

, — 35 % 

1 

| - | 33 % 

— 


h 48% 
+ 31 % 

- 14% 

— 29% 


The recovery was very regular for beef, much less for other kinds of meat and 
very small for mutton. It should be noticed in any case that the increase noted 
at least from October is due in large part to the devaluation of the franc; if ac¬ 
count is taken of this, the just appreciable rise registered for pork must be consi¬ 
dered as fictitious and there is in reality a decrease in gold prices. This confirms 
the impression of a crisis on the pork market due to overproduction and to the 
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decline in consumption observed in the second half of the year. It is interesting 
that the rise was much more appreciable for meat of second quality than for that 
of extra quality and that the margin between the two, which was very wide in 
IQ34 and 1935, tends to diminish for all meat save mutton. 

The improvement in meat prices was accompanied by a still greater revalori¬ 
zation in the fC fifth quarter ”, especially hides and skins. The increase from 
December 1935 to January 1937 varies from 70 to 90 per cent, and the proportional 
value with respect to that of carcasses also increased. 

In general the stock-rearing situation therefore improved very appreciably 
during 193b, partly owing to the general economic conditions, partly owing to the 
application of tbe law on improvement of stock-rearing and stabilization of the 
meat market. It must, however, be noted that, with the exception of bran and 
residues the price of feed also increased and that, in addition, the numbers at the 
end of 1936 show a further increase. The crisis of overproduction in pig-rearing 
already appears fairly serious and the position of sheep-rearers, for reasons con¬ 
nected with their own branch of the industry, rather poor. If the decrease in 
meat consumption already recorded in the second half of 1936 persists or is ac¬ 
centuated the general situation of stock-rearing will again become precarious. 

Slaughterings of meat animals in Switzerland in 1936 . 

The statistics of slaughterings of meat animals published by the Federal 
Bureau of Industry, Trade and labour for 42 towns include about half the 
entire slaughterings of Switzerland; the results therefore give a fairly exact 
reflection of the general tendency. The following table gives the data from 
1927, the first year for which comparable figures are available. 


Number of slauuhteiings. 
Absolute 1027 

number =- 100 

100 


Yield m thousand lb. 


Absolute 

ueit?ht 

1927 

~ 100 

143,122.2 

100 


Years 


1927 .641,874 

1928 .690,644 

1929 .702,650 

1930 .673,223 

1931 .653,786 

1932 .7*6,837 

1933 .7*9,382 

1934 .730,296 

*935.748,142 

1936. 680,500 


I08 

148,097.6 

103 

109 

* 54 . 7 * 5-4 

108 

105 

154,640.7 

108 

102 

153,784.6 

107 

112 

* 55 . 520-3 

109 

112 

165,865.6 

116 

114 

169,0 77.7 

118 

117 

170,214.6 

**9 

I06 

154,866.9 

108 


In 1936 total slaughterings fell from 748,142 to 680,500, that is, by 67,642 
while the net weight fell from 170,215,000 pounds to 154,866,000, that is, by 
15,349,000 pounds; this gives both for number and weight, a decrease of 9 per 
cent. The figures for 1936 are almost all appreciably smaller than those of 
1928 or 1930. Slaughterings for last year show, as has been seen, a decline 
partly because consumption of fresh meat has been smaller and partly because 
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various measures for the encouragement of the marketing and utilisation of 
slaughter animals ceased to be applied last year. Save in March there was 
recorded every month a more or less marked regression on the corresponding 
figures of the previous year. 

With the following table the figures for 1935 and 1936 for each species 
can by compared. 


Categories of animals 

Number of slaughterings 

Net weight in 

thousand 

11), 

— 

January-Deceml>er 

Difference 

January-December J 

Difference 

19 3 6 

I 935 

absolute 

% 

19 36 ! 

1935 

absolute 

% 

Bulls . . , 


14,480 

10,878 

4- 

3,602 

-f- 

33 

12,035.1: 

9,280.8 


1 

1 

2,754.3 

4 - 

30 

Oxen . . . 


7,358 

5,983 

+ 

1,375 


23 

5.758.7 

4 , 774 . 6 : 

+ 

984.1 

T 

21 

Cows . . , 


39,369 

47,801 

— 

9,432 

— 

20 

23,515.9 

28,875.1 

— 

5,359.2 

— 

19 

Heifers . , 


25,768 

32,586 

— 

6,818 

— 

21 

15,622.4 

19,971.5 

— 

4,349.1 

— 

22 

Calves . 


199,504 

213,743 

— 

14,239 

— 

7 

26,389.9 

28,273.5 

— 

1,883.6 

— 

7 

Sheep. . 


32,488 

34,532 

— 

2,044 

— 

6 

1,575.6 

1,675.1 

— 

99.5 

— 

6 

Goats. . 


596 

742 

— 

146 

— 

20 

19.6 

26.5 

— 

6.9 

— 

26 

Pigs . . . 


358,866 

399,286 

— 

40,420 

— 

10 

68,040.4 

75,703.9' 

— 

7,663.5 

— 

10 

Horses . , 


3,071 

2,591 

+ 

480 

+ 

19 

1,909.2 

1.633.6 


275.6 

4 - 

17 


Total . . . 

680,500 

748,142 

— 

67,642 

— 

9 

154,866.8 

170,214.6 

_ 

15,347.8 

— 

9 


hast year's figures are much smaller than those of the previous year for 
cows, heifers, calves and pigs. There is on the other hand, a definite increase 
of bulls and steers. In the 42 towns included in the enquiry there were slaught¬ 
ered 42,420 pigs, 14,239 calves, 9,432 cows and 6,818 heifers less than in 1935, 
For certain categories the variations from one year to another do not attain 
the same percentage for the number slaughtered and weight produced, because 
the average weight, as shown below, did not remain the same. 

Net weight Net weight 


1936 1935 1936 1935 

lb. lb. 

Bulls.831 853 Heifers.606 613 

Oxen.783 798 Calves.132 132 

Cows.613 604 Pigs . ..190 190 


Pig population in Czechoslovakia. 

According to the provisional data of the annual livestock statistics on 
1 January the number of pigs increased considerably last year, from 2,744,745 
on 1 January 1936 to 3,225,889 on the same date in 1937, a rise of 17 per 
cent. Taking the single categories, it is seen that the number of sows for 
breeding rose from 425,062 to 512,502, an increase of about 20 per cent.; that 
of young pigs under eight weeks old rose from 573,359 to 696,471, by about 
21 per cent. It is interesting that on 1 January 1937 the figures exceeded 
any during the period 1931-37, save those of 1934, when the maximum of pigs 
was reached, the present figure being about 7 per cent lower. 
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Production and consumption of meat and fats in Czechoslovakia, 

In the following tables are given the numbers of slaughter animals slaught¬ 
ered and the production and consumption of meat and fats in 1936 and 1935. 


Number of animals slaughtered throughout the country. 


Beef cattle . . . . 

Calves.. 

Pigfc. 

Sheep . 

Lambs. 

Goats. 

Kids. 

Horses and mules 
Foals and donkeys 


193 & 

661,699 

834,335 

3 , 713,599 

*47,755 

52,859 

59,571 

4 ii ,856 

29,589 

1,770 


1935 

764,640 

963,615 
4,004,512 
137,942 
68,885 
59H35 
393,95 7 
30,857 
2,215 


Quantities of meat and fats obtained from slaughtered animals. 


Home production Imports 





1936 

1935 

W3<5 

1935 





thousand lb 


Beef . 


. . . . 

• 3 4 ?,54<> 

378,25a 

579 

502 

Beef Lit ..... 


. • . . 

23 54* 

25.320 

3* 

27 

Fork. 

• . . . . 

. . . . 

* 355*328 

380.88^ 

51-574 

34*942 

Lard and bacon . . 


. . . . 

<J E.<>72 

97 *73 

41*592 

23.394 

Other meats .... 

. 


97.^01 

108.856 

867 

C95 

Other fats .... 


. . . . 

834 

804 

8l 

65 


Total 

meat . . 

• 7^9-335 

&73-99 2 

53.020 

36.139 


Total 

fats . . 

. 116.047 

123.257 

4 i - 7°4 

2S.4S6 


Total and per head consumption of meat and fats . 


Total consumption Consumption per head 





1936 

1935 

1936 

1933 




000 lb. 

000 lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Beef ....... 


. 

. * 344,231 

378,788 

22.66 

25.07 

Beef fat. 

..... 

. . . . 

. , 24,461 

26,714 

1.61 

*•79 

Pork . 


. 4 . . 

. . 406,831 

421,490 

26.85 

27.89 

Lard and bacon . . 

. 

. . . . 

. . 170,487 

147,024 

11,27 

9.74 

Other meats. . . . 


. . . . , 

■ ■ 98,369 

109,5*7 

6 . 4 S 

7.21 

Other fats .... 



. - 9*5 

869 

0.04 

0.04 


Total 

meat . . 

• 349,431 

909.795 

55-99 

60.1J 


Total 

fats . . 

. 195,863 

174,607 

12.92 

rr .57 
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The number of animals slaughtered in 1936 was much smaller than in 
1935 for the most important categories, that, is beef cattle, calves and pigs; on 
the other hand there was some increase for sheep and goats, though not enough 
to compensate for the decline in the previously mentioned categories. Total 
production of meat in 1936 was smaller than in the previous year while that 
of fats increased. Total consumption of meat decreased by 6.6 per cent, with 
respect to 1935 and that of fats increased by 1 2.2 per cent. 

Animals slaughtered in Brazil. 

The number of animals slaughtered in 1935 for internal consumption and 
export, compared with the three preceding years, was as follows. 


Number of animals slaughtered 



1935 

1934 

193 3 


Cattle .... 

.4,702,340 

4.035,17 s 

3,837,266 3 

,087,709 

Sheep .... 

. 427,225 

403,084 

418,037 

456,028 

Goats .... 

. 346,312 

337 , 3 ri 9 

327,960 

3 W89S 

Pigs. 

. 2,814,524 

2,616,797 

2,279,401 I 

, 74 3,49 £ 

The following 

is the production of 

meat for 

the same years. 



Production of meat 




(1,000 centals) 




1935 

*‘>34 

1‘M 3 

1933 

Cattle .... 

. 19,532 

10,447 

15,433 

12,063 

Sheep .... 

. 173 

159 

172 

187 

Goats .... 

. 63 

62 

61 

61 

Pigs. 

. 4,519 

4,182 

3,680 

2,761 


Wool production in Canada. 


The following figures show the production of wool > in Canada in 1936 and 
x 933 * They are based on the numbers of sheep and lambs returned in the 
annual June survey and on the assumption that the average fleece for sheep 
weighs 7 lb. and for lambs 3 y 2 lb. 

1936 1935 

lb. lb. 


Sheep’s wool 
Lamb’s wool 


...... 14,035,000 

. 5 , 33^,000 

Total . . . jg,371,000 


13,9^9,000 
5,217,000 
ig,206,000 


Wool production in the United States. 

The total production of wool in the United States in 1936 was estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to he 426,527,000 lb., of which 
360,327,000 lb. were shorn wool and 66,200,000 lb. were pulled, wool. This 
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compares witli a production of 430,663,000 lb. in 1935 and 428,741,000 lb. for 
the 5 year (1930-31) average. 

The estimated number of sheep shorn in 1936 was 45,663,000 head compared 
with 95,497,000 shorn in 1935. 

The estimated quantity of wool shorn per sheep during 1936 was 7.89 lb. 
compared with 8.02 3 b. in 1935. The average weight of wool pulled per skin 
in 103O was 3.11 lb. compared with 3.21 lb. in 1935. 


World butter trade and prices in 1936 . 

Exports. — The weatlier conditions of 1936, which were generally favourable 
for milk production in most of the surplus-producing countries of Europe, 
the larger openings on the British market, resulting from the reduction in 
Australian and Russian supplies, and the increased purchases of Germany were 
factors which together brought about an appreciable increase in the sales of 
the European exporting countries. The total exports of the main European 
exporting countries were nearly 11 per cent, above the level of 1935, which 
previously was the highest recorded since 1930. 


Export of butter from the principal exporting countries 

lthousand pounds) 


COUNTRIES 


1 X93'> 

j 1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

I93i | 

1930 

1929 

Denmark. 


322,328 

305,024 

330,311 

332,269 

347,886 

378,429 l 

372.558 

350,620 

Netherlands . . . . 


132,686 

103,146 

81,320 

62,552 

44,924 

72,660 

92,394 

104,325 

In»h Tree Staie . . 


58,032 

59,470 

56,886 

45,232 

36,932 

42.307 j 

58,767 

62,797 

Sweden . 


42,126 

44,670 

51,152 

37,759 

29,866 

43,045 1 

58,806 

54,961 

Finland. 


30,836 

22,582 

24,467 

26,202 

32,020 

38,367 

37,726 

36,610 

Estonia. 


24,152 

23,894 

22,306 

20 336 

27,626 

31,844 

31,010 

27,247 

Latvia . 


38,118 

37,073 

34,615 

34,494 

41,002 

41,313 

40,631 

32,695 

Lithuania .... 


32,252 

26,795 

21,321 

21,120 

21 883 

19,191 1 

16,219 

9,004 

Poland. 


24,046 

12,533 

9,782 

3,547 

2,707 

27,470 

26,714 

33,248 

France. 


12,677 

11,603 

7,297 

6,829 

7,921 

11,046 

12,106 

16,723 

Total Europe . 


717,253 

646,790 

639,457 

590,340 

592,767 

705,672 

746,931 j 

! 728,230 

U. S. S, R . 


50,920 : 

64,801 

83,562 

82,023 

68,198 

68,024 

23,197 

55,934 

New Zealand . , . 

. . 

313,174 

312,445 

292,823 

295,143 

244,780 | 

222,718 1 

211,034 

185,226 

Australia. 


185,672 

256,769 

246,782 

211,532 

229,059 

191,016 | 

126,601 I 

102,914 

Argentina. 


22,639 

14,950 

18,347 

30,664 

55,916 1 

51,167 1 

51,156 

i 37,547 

Canada . 


5,130 

7,696 

428 

4.437 

3,506 

10.681 

1,180 

t 1,400 

Total, Overseas Countries . 

526,615 

591,860 

558,380 

541,776 

533,261 

475,582 1 

1 

389,971 

327,087 

GENERAL TOTAL 

/ a) 

1,294,788 

1,303,451 

1,281,399 

1,214,139 

1,194,226 

I 1,249,278 | 

1,160,099 

t 1,111,251 

\ b) 

1,243,868 

1,238,650 

1,197,837 i 

1,132,116 

1,126,028 | 

1,181,254 ( 

1,136,902 

| 1,055,317 


a) Including U. S. S. R. — b) Excluding XT. S.S.R. 


The increase in the exports of the Netherlands and Poland is explained by 
the increase in the quantity of butter these two countries succeeded in placing 
on the English market. The expansion in Danish exports, on the other hand. 
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is due to the increase in German imports. Finland, Latvia and Lithuania 
increased their sales to both England and Germany. The U. S. S. R. sold 
substantially less to both these countries. 

New Zealand succeeded in slightly increasing its record exports of 1935. 
In Australia, however, milk production was smaller owing to the drought which 
prevailed during the greater part of the year. Its butter exports in 1936 were 
consequently 28 per cent, below those of 1935 and touched the lowest level 
recorded since 1930. 

A comparatively substantial increase occurred in the exports of Argentina 
where conditions were very favourable for milk production. 

Total world exports in 1936 were only very slightly below the record of 1935. 


Imports. — The quantity of butter retained by the United Kingdom exceed¬ 
ed the record of the previous year and thus constituted a new maximum. 
A proportion of the imports, however, went to replenish stocks, which by the 
end of 1935 had fallen to a very low level. The cold-storage holdings at the 
end of 1936 were more than double those at the beginning of the }^ear. 


Import of butter into the principal importing countries 

(thousand pounds) 


COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Great Britain and North¬ 
ern Ireland i). 

S.084,226 

1,061,822 

1,074,771 

979,553 

902,601 

863,362 

744,870 

702,748 

Germany. 

166,245 

156,529 

136265 

130,391 

153,264 

220,950 

293,562 

298,824 

Belgumi-Iyuxemburg. . . 

8,139 

13,305 

20,693 

27,408 

46,928 

41,562 

22,635 

9,559 

France . 

^4,251 

1.510 

9,603 

20,307 

26,140 

40,836 

12,924 

9,753 

Switzerland. 

3,223 

302 

653 

1,146 

8,151 

23,358 

18,797 

16,649 

Canada . 

119 

148 

2,873 

1,378 

238 

2,822 

38,605 

35,929 

XInited States. 

9,872 

22,675 

1,257 

553 

435 

1,034 

1,347 

1,439 

Total . . . 

1,276,075 

1,256,291 

1,246,015 

1,160,736 

1,137,757 

1,193,924 

1,132,740 

1,074,901 


1 ) Re-exports have been deducted. 


German imports began to increase in 1934 and continued to do so in 1936 
but in Belgium, whose imports have declined since 1933, there was a further 
contraction. 

The United States, which imported unusually large quantities in 1935 as a 
result of the great drought of 1934, did not purchase on the same scale in 
1936 but its imports were still relatively considerable owing to the decline 
in milk production caused by the summer drought. 

The total imports of the seven main importing countries in 1936, part of 
which was made up of the large supplies shipped by exporting countries at 
the end of 1935, were larger than those of the previous year and thus made 
a new record. 

The price situation . — Average prices in 1936 in England, which is the 
world’s largest butter market, were 12 per cent, above the 1933 level and 29 
per cent, above the minimum of 1934. 
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Average annual price, of butter imported into the United Kingdom 

(in gold francs per quintal) 


Year 

1913 
I 928 

1929 

1930 

T 9 J 2 
l 9 

1 984 

1935 

1936 


Danish 

New Zealand 

Average of 

butter 

butter 

all butters 

310 

267 

289 

4 58 

415 

423 

445 

429 

425 

366 

34* 

341 

296 

261 

267 

189 

183 

x 7 C> 

145 

138 

132 

121 

XI 4 

xo6 

1 35 

130 

X 22 

149 

144 

137 


During the first nine 'months of the year prices were invariably above 
those of the corresponding months of the previous } T ear. During the last 
quarter, however, the cheap supplies from countries with devalued currencies 
and the abundance of supplies resulted in a fall and the levels were below 
those of the same period of 1935. 


Average monthly prices of butter imported into the United Kingdom, 

(in gold francs per quintal). 


Vontli 

1031 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

|anuary . 

. . ■ 2Sq 

1S5 

144 

109 

123 

*39 

February . . . 

... 300 

X95 

141 

104 

*33 

T40 

Mart'll . 

• • ■ 3 r 5 

205 

13 1 

107 

xxS 

129 

April. 

... 280 

xqS 

Xl8 

102 

108 

122 

May. 

- * • 274 

*74 

124 

XO3 

102 

122 

J une. 

. . . 270 

100 

125 

IQO 

107 

*39 

July. 

. . . 272 

167 

117 

97 

112 

*44 

August. 

... 274 

X67 

129 

104 

12 1 

*5* 

September .... 

... — 

174 

I 4 ° 

109 

139 

*47 

October. 

* • • 2 36 

167 

M4 

100 

160 

131 

November . . . . 

, . . 221 

163 

147 

11S 

150 

140 

December . . . . 

. . . 193 

1.51 

129 

1x8 

X40 

*37 


As regards butter prices on other markets, it is well known that the steps 
taken by the Governments of the exporting countries to promote exports and 
by those of importing countries to protect domestic production have had an im¬ 
portant effect on the course of prices, which consequently differ appreciably 
from those of the world market. The following table shows in gold francs 
of the former Datin Monetary Union the prices paid at the end of December 
1936, 1935 and 1934 in the domestic markets of a number of countries* 

As the table shows, in the countries which devalued their currencies in 
September 1936 (Switzerland, France, Netherlands, Italy, Datvia) prices, expressed 
in gold francs, were appreciably lower than in 1935. Those of Denmark and 
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Average butler prices on domestic markets . 

(in gold francs per quintal). 



December 

December 

December 


r 03-1 

*935 

*936 

Switzerland (Lucerne).. 

. . . 4 20 

320 

293 

France (Paris, Charentes centrifugal). 

. . . 322 

37*1 

~ 3 C > 

Netherlands (Bois-le-Puc). 

• • • .Do 

321 

2 45 

Germany (Berlin llst-clioice*. 

- * ■ 3 H 

3^4 

3 1 4 

Italy (Miland. 

... 251 

276 

1 (>7 

United States (Chicago, cream butter) . . . 

. . . 202 

22 5 

224 

Belgium (Antwerp). 

. . . 277 

204 

23b 

Great Britain (London, domestic butter). . . 

... 158 

1 SO 

204 

Poland (superfine butter).'. 

. . . lOb 

183 

i 74 

Latvia (Riga). 

. • • 20 5 

208 

132 

Canada (Montreal) .. 

. . . \43 

J 75 

175 

Finland (creamerv butter, superfine) . . . . , 

, . . 165 

V“I 

J 7 1 

Sweden (official quotation).i 

... 181 

1 6y 

186 

Australia (Sidney) . . . .. 

... 171 

170 

169 

Denmark (Copenhagen). 

. . . 137 

154 

T30 

Lithuania (Kaunas)... 

. . . 130 

148 

1:71 


Poland were also lower. In other markets prices were stable and, in some 
cases (Great Britain, Belgium, Sweden, Lithuania), there were increases. 

Domestic prices in most of the exporting countries were maintained at 
an appreciate higher level than those paid by England. An illustration of 


Average butter prices in gold francs per quintal , 

December December 
*935 *936 



{ a . 


24 3 

Netherlands 

? b . 


1 20 

Poland . . 

\ a . 

. • * * ^3 

174 



112 


$ a .. 


132 

Latvia . . 



f b • • .. 

. 12 7 

118 

Lithuania . 

^ a ... 

lb . 

. 148 

171 


125 

Sweden . . 

^ a ... 

lb . 


1 86 

.T 5 2 

LU 

Finland . . 

.• 

.'.I 7 2 

173 



.— * *54 

128 

Australia . 

if. 


169 


1 *> .- • - - 

*.. 131 

• 138 


a) Price in the exporting country. — b) Import price in the United Kingdom. 
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tlxb anomaly is given by the preceding table, which shows the prices on the 
domestic markets of some important exporting countries, together with the 
value shown by the foreign trade statistics of the United Kingdom for butter 
imported from these countries. To facilitate comparison all prices have been 
converted to gold francs of the former Latin Monetary Union. 

There is still a considerable spread between the internal prices in all these 
countries and'the prices obtained for butter exported to the United Kingdom. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 


Belgium: Health of stock remains satisfactory though pig pest continues to he 
acute. Feed is still dear and rearers are utilizing as far as possible the products of 
their holdings. Ensilage of fodder in acid and marrow cabbages are proving of very 
great service in securing economic feed, rich in protein. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of feeding-stuffs during February were adequate for 
normal requirements. Milk yields were down owing to the lowering in condition of 
dairy stock resulting from the inclement weather. 

France: The mild weather allowed stock to remain parti}’ in the open during 
February but the excessive humidity and the fear of fouling the pastures obliged 
their partial return to the eowshedvs; consumption of dry feed was therefore still large. 
Condition of the animals remained satisfactory but in the areas where dairy cattle 
remained part of the day at pasture the excessive rains caused a decline in milk 
production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Weather conditions and the poor quality of 
much of last season’s hay necessitated an extended use of concentrates in February 
in Kngland and Wales. Milk yields were difficult to maintain and are slightly below’ 
average. Owing to mild temperature and growth of grass, winter keep is likely to 
be sufficient, but a shortage of straw’ is reported in some districts. 

In Scotland supplies of concentrated foods w’ere ample and in good condition. 
The milk yield, although under the average in several districts, w r as generally’ about 
average for the season. 

Ewes in England and Wales were reported to be in fair condition considering the 
weather and to be milking well. Lambing became general in February except in the 
north and amongst hill flocks. Prospects were relatively good but it w T as necessary 
to resort to more hand-feeding than usual. In Scotland the month was unfavour¬ 
able for sheep but the prospects for lambing were fairly good. 

Netherlands ■ In February feed was good in all provinces. In comparison with 
the corresponding figures of last year milk production was about 7 per cent, greater; 
it w’as practically normal in Utrecht and South Holland and show’ed an increase of 
5-10 per cent, in other provinces. 

Switzerland: The poor quality of last year’s fodder has adversely affected milk 
production. The results of 494 dairy and cheese associations show an average decrease 
of deliveries in February 1937 of 4.4 per cent, from the level of the same month in 
the previous year. The decline was 3.9 per cent, in German Switzerland and 5.8 
per cent, in French Switzerland. Compared with February 1913 deliveries were 
4.5 per cent, greater. 
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Argentina: Health of stock was generally good. The wool clip in the National 
Territory of Cliubiit .gave high yields. The wool market was active and prices were 
very good. 

Chile: According to the census of 9 April 1936 the number of cattle was 2,560,976 
against 2,387,940 in 1930 and 1,918,433 in 1925. 

French Morocco: In the greater part of agricultural Morocco condition of live¬ 
stock was satisfactory at the end of February; grass was growing abundantly on pastures 
and grazing tracks but was still too watery. In the east and south condition of stock 
was mediocre, owing to the drought. 

Union of South Africa: I11 Cape Province stock were generally in good condition 
at the end of J amiam?' despite hot dry weather. The wool and lamb crop prospects in 
Bechuanaland, where good rains were experienced over practically the whole area 
during J anuary, were exceptionally favourable. I11 the border districts blow-fly appeared 
to be giving a great deal of trouble. In the northeastern districts good rains fell 
and grazing and stock were in excellent condition; shearing was over and on the whole 
the wool was light and of good quality. Good wool clips and lamb crops were also 
predicted in the Transkeian Territory. 

In Natal the veld and stock were in excellent condition and general prospects 
were at the end of January most encouraging. 

In the Orange Free State there was an abundance of grazing and both large and 
small stock were in excellent condition. 

In Transvaal good rains had fallen on the eastern high veld, dams were full and 
grazing was abundant. Good rains were also experienced practically throughout the 
low veld; the veld was looking very fine and large >stock especially were in good con¬ 
dition . 


Current information on sericulture. 

Iran: The Iranian Silk Promotion Company, founded in March 1930, took imme¬ 
diate steps to check the import of silkworm eggs that have been damaged or are of 
bad quality, as well as to extend the industry, with results that have given satisfaction 
to those concerned. Production of eggs in 1935 was 17,600 ounces and that in 1936 
was 39,700 ounces and it is hoped that in two or three years the country will be 
able to dispense with foreign eggs. 
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J ANT JAR V 

Six months (August 1-January 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | *935-36 

* 936-37 | 1935-36 


Twelve months 
(August r-July 31} 


Exports Imports 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria . . . 

Hungary .... 
Lithuania . . . 

Poland-Dunt/ig . 
Romania . . . 

Yugoslavia 
U S. S R 
Canada . . . 

Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

India .... 

Syria A Teh IT. m t 

Algeria. 

French Moiocco . 
Tunis .... 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo Tu\unb E U 
Dennuik .... 

Spam . 

Estonia .... 

Finland. 

Franc* .... 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 

Italy . 

Tat via. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
IJnitul Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China ..... 

Japan . 

Egypt . 

Union of South Afr 

Totals . . . 


Wheat, 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


12,970 1 ) 3,027 1 ) 


6,378 
7 2 ) 
79,393 
35,230 
0 2 ) 
4.566 
648 1 ) 


2 

) 13,254 2 ) 
71,441 
24,617 

) 196 2 ) 

190 

) 29 1 ) 


2,132 2 ) 2,277 2 ) 

64 1 ) 1,173 x) 

44 1 ) 1,812 1 ) 


16,008 
0 2 ) 


18,440 0 0 

0 2 ) 97 2 ) 79 

399 562 1,060 

0 1 ) 1,574 1 ) 1,063 

500 13,574 12,981 

29 2,147 2,143 


II 
1,433 
5,199 
13 x) 
53,173 
575 
5,408 
4 

18,451 

66 

110 1) 

1 1,784 x) 

1 0 x) 

' 9 x) 

120,292 1 


Exporting Countries 

Germany. 

Bulgaria . , . . . 

Estonia.. 

Hungary , * . . . 

Latvia.. 

Lithuania . . . 
Poland-Dant/ng , 
Romania . . . 
Sweden .... 

U. s S. R. . . 
Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 
Algeria » » , . , 
Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Belgo-I.uxemb. E.U 
Denmark .... 

Finland. 

France. 

Italy . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 


Thousand centals (1 cental 


0 
196 
198 
968 
622 
46 
3,680 
613- 1 ) 
4 

802 2 ) 
1,210 
1,545 
18 2 ) 



811 
44 
245 
137 
1,168 
904 
2,127 
207 x) 
425 
534 
101 
802 
20 2) 


1,574 1 ) 
1,027 
2,782 
410 
20 



1 ) 2 ) See notes page fcrs. 
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BARLEY 


jj January 

Six months (August 1-January 31) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
-July 31) 

COUNTRIES Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

jj 2937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

2936-37 | r935'36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries: j 

Germany. 

Bulgaria ..... 

Spain .. 

France , . 

Hungary . 

Italy . 

Lithuania .... 
Poland - Dantzig . . 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

V. S. S. JR. . . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile .. 

India ...... 

Japan . 

Algeria .. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis ... .... 

Australia. 

Importing Countries; 
Austria ..... 
Belgo-Luxemb. R. U. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Portugal ..... 
United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

In do-China .... 
Java and Madura 
Syria & Deb.: Fr. m. t. 

Egypt . 

Union of South Afr., 
New Zealand . . . 


Wheat flow** 


Thousand centals (i cental = zoo lb.). 


456 

62 


0 

190 


615 

644 

229 

’ *104 


1,021 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

2 

0 


399 

20 


615 

496 

126 

'*33 


791 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

2 

0 


7 

11 

0 

53 

2 

13 

13 

132 

" 820 
0 
0 
29 


101 

0 


Totals . . 

Exporting Countries: 

3,505 i 

3,052 

1,172 

Barle; 

i, 

y- — 

Bulgaria . . . 1 . 

64 

0 

0 


Spain .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary ...... 

9 

3 

0 


Lithuania. 

0 

57 

0 


Poland - Dantzig . . 

952 

615 

0 


Romania. 




Czechoslovakia . . 

7 

49 

0 


Yugoslavia .... 

35 

0 

0 


U. S. S. R. .... 




__ 

Canada . 

22 

40 

0 


, United States . . 

4 

395 

509 


Argentina , . . . 

1,398 

207 


__ 

■Chile ....... 

_ 


India 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

; French Morocco . . 

9 

0 

0 

- 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

' * 366 

”*35 

0 


Germany '. 

|AMkt;ria ..... 

0 

0 

22 


g^elgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

” * 42 

”* 84 

* * 928 


fcegtnatk ..... 

95 

117 

203 


. . 

0 

0 

410 


Bah Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

132 


jlftaty". 





. 

0 

0 

18 


^»e|lierlands , . , . 

29 

22 

474 


Kingdom . , 

0 

0 

924 

1 , 

Bpiri'itzerla&d , . . . 

0 

0 

282 


& Leb.; Fr. m. t. 




* ' Totals . . . 

Sjfcfe, '■"- 

3.032 

(I 

1,634 

3,937 

4 3 


29 

13 

0 

86 

2 

13 

33 

68 

”849 

0 

2 

22 


1,236 


66 

73 

1,468 

750 

0 

1,144 

2 

68 

582 

4,758 

3,904 

988 

0 

298 

994 

245 

9 

157 

5,542 


11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

1,193 

11 

2 

187 

0 

159 

2 

0 

0 


247 

0 

1,678 

758 

0 

1,056 

2 

35 
229 
5,011 
3,298 
886 
29 
229 
2,240 
282 
0 
196 
6,210 

0 

26 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1,349 

9 

2 

7 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 


22,739 I 23,822 


520 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

64 

55 

0 

18 

265 

15 

0 

88 

0 

214 

71 

77 

0 

223 

II 

75 

481 

710 

20 

4,544 

2 

7 

201 

223 

176 

439 

13 

24 

7 

29 

8,611 


29 

0 

613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

62 

20 

15 

7 

11 

42 

0 

7 

0 

381 

53 

112 

0 

333 

13 

77 

522 

472 

51 

4,733 

0 

9 

207 

381 

168 

509 

53 

33 

4 

79 

9,263 


Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 
0 |! 414 | 44 [ 0 | 0 


88 

902 

0 

425 

0 

152 

7 

511 

1,711 

212 


4,092 


179 

0 

4,775 

10,428 

1,144 

79 

185 

6,980 

1,579 

3,386 

575 

170 

1,054 

229 

3,726 

567 

0 

0 

359 

1,034 

0 

0 

0 

0 

395 

2 

0 

948 

0 

38,208 


134 

108 

3,849 

2,963 

721 

2 

10,218 

1,592 

3,168 

1,184 

108 

2 

205 

0 

403 

470 

0 

0 

223 

1,113 

0 

0 

11 

0 

157 

2 

0 

271 

1,442 

28,390 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,116 


13 

461 

2 

0 

0 

64 

401 

6,837 

1,003 

4,464 

57 

137 

218 

2,643 

12,282 

1,391 

0 

816 

34,905 


362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

40 


68 

304 

7 

0 

0 


381 

606 

5,948 

75 

2,077 

106 

154 

207 

3,772 

14,760 

1,850 

7 

35 

30,783 


758 

0 

3,199 

1,248 

0 

2,163 
2 
75 
741 
9,758 
6,733 
1,761 
73 
40! 
4,112 
842 
4 
410 
12,148 

2 

60 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

2,652 

18 

7 

22 

0 

121 

0 

2 

0 

47,345 


44 

282 

328 

7,727 

4,065 

805 

2 

14,125 

3,684 

4,711 

4,420 

617 

40 

789 

2 

3,192 

1,241 


0 

0 

456 

1,539 

0 

0 

11 

0 

214 

4 

0 

928 

1,667 

50,893 


31 

0 

1,221 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

425 

121 


31 

1 ! 

243 

88 

0 

31 

0 

750 

90 

218 

0 

688 

22 

159 

884 

1,206 

97 

9,528 

0 

24 

337 

842 

392 

1,281 

77 

77 

13 

216 

19,191 


0 

362 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

0 

337 


121 

575 

13 

0 

0 

1,532 

1,175 

9,251 

77 

5,064 

154 

452 

337 

6,603 

22,254 

2,546 

7 

130 
51,018 : 





































TRADE - OATS - MAIZE 


207 $ 


January 

Six months (August 1-January 31) 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

EXPORIS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 1936 

1 

1937 1936 

1936 37 | E 935"36 

1936 37 | 1935-36 | 

1935-36 

1935-36 


COUNTRIES 


Expoitmg Countries. 


Hungary. 

53 

0 

0 

0 


150 


0 


0 


0 

108 

Insh Free State . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

no 

0 

0 


0 


223 


0 


0 

518 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

317 

362 

0 

0 


1,193 


1,669 


0 


0 

2,595 

Romania. 

’**134 




x) 

289 

x) 

298 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

386 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 


571 


82 


0 


0 

82 

Yugoslavia .... 

18 

0 

0 

0 


20 


73 


0 


0 

73 

Canada . 

240 

88 

0 

0 


1,678 


2,469 


0 


0 

4,074 

United States . . . 

0 

7 

2 

0 


7 


53 


35 


7 

205 

Argentina .... 

941 

243 

— 

— 


3,168 


1,684 


— 


— 

3,086 

Chile . 





1 ) 

474 

2 ) 

181 


0 

2 ) 

0 

670 

Turns . 





1 ) 

4 

x) 

157 

1 ) 

7 

X) 

0 

214 

Australia. 

2 

4 

0 

0 


53 


64 


2 


0 

97 

Importing Countries: 














Germany ..... 

0 

0 

11 

18 


0 


0 


77 

X) 

209 

0 

Austna .... 





1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

256 | 

276 

0 

Belgo I,uxemb E. U 

**’ 0 

0 

*‘*134 

“*150 


2 i 


0 


309 


267 

0 

Denmark. 

31 

42 

181 

0 


49 


243 


754 


46 

439 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

15 

0 


0 


0 


33 


0 

0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

2 

93 


0 


0 


35 


229 

0 

France. 

Italy . 1 

Uatvia. 

0 

0 

203 

20 


4 


2 


1,146 


179 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

130 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


2 

0 

Nethei lands . . . 

161 

24 

29 

20 


869 


79 


159 


309 

220 

United Kingdom . , 

0 

9 

161 

104 


4 


13 


1,360 


1,746 

20 

Sweden . 

20 

7 

13 

H 


20 


24 


44 


137 

181 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

450 

428 


0 


0 


2,145 


2,608 

0 

Algeria. 





2 ) 

648 

2) 

42 

2) 

22 

2) 

33 

260 

Totals . . . 

1,917 

896 

1,201 

844 1 


9,203 


7,354 


6,384 


6,048 

33,365 


Exporting Countries. 

Bulgaria . , . 
Hungary . . . 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
United States . 
Argentina . . 

Java and Madura 
Indo-Chi n a . . 
Syria Eeb : Fr m t, 
Egypt ... * 
Union of South Afr, 


Importing Countries 

Germany . . 
Austria . , 

Belgo-Euxeinb 
Denmark » . 

Spam , , . 
Finland . , . 
France , . . 

Greece .... 
Irish Free State 
Italy . . 

Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . 

Japan . . . 

Tunis .... 


Totals 


Oats. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

115 

22 

0 

0 

2 


463 

613 

897 

143 

44 

769 

472 

0 
7 
511 
2,866 
280 
4,416 
46 
11,679 


209 

434 

* * 408 
9 

22,258 


37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

0 

0 

0 

2 


22 

0 

* * 66 
9 

15,928 


Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


0 

3,029 


49 

*2,626 

1,784 

154 

1,629 

82 

386 

174 

2,002 

0 

7,139 

351 

284 

26 

1,105 





Thril months 



Twelve 



(N 

ovember 1 

January 3 

x) 


(Nov. 1 - 

0 


648 


64 


0 


0 

1,896 

1,239 


454 


0 


9 


3,790 

40 


x) 

3,882 

x) 

5,710 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

18,832 

0 


1,556 


648 


0 


0 

1,512 

1,047 


15 


18 


9,017 


3,142 

295 

— 


62,585 


45,019 


— 


— 

171,630 

_ 

x) 

483 

1 ) 

13 


— 


— 

2,485 

— 

1 ) 

2,242 

X) 

2,392 


— 


— 

10,543 


1 ) 

0 

I) 

24 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

2 

79 


X) 

2 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

2 

... 

I) 

0 

I) 

1,089 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

1,446 

212 


0 


0 


165 


714 

0 


X) 

0 

X) 

0 

x) 

1,204 

I) 

1,385 

0 

*2,174 


68 


95 


7,134 


5,684 

507 

359 


0 


0 


4,786 


847 

0 

205 


0 


0 


267 


445 

0 

1,631 


0 


0 


5,174 


4,815 

2 

77 


0 


0 


168 


362 

0 

220 


0 


0 


1,376 


U57 

0 

— 


— 


— 


— 


—— 


287 


0 


0 


694 


701 

0 

2,231 


0 


0 


6,268 


6,089 

2 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

11 

I) 

79 

2 

*7,862 


450 


31! 


25,181 


22,540 

1,479 

249 


0 


0 


747 1 


417 

0 

209 

1 

0 


0 


948 


754 

0 

121 


0 


0 


146 


481 

0 

53 


22 


0 


6,863 


842 

62 



_ 


— 

X) 

930 

X) 

551 

— 


X) 

0 

X) 

2 

X) 

121 

X) 

0 

4 

18,176 


72,407 


55,385 j 


71,209 


54,797 







Jf 

, ' 1 


.....'.l-l*- 



4,176 

7,024 

19,403 

4,526 

2.030 
15,329 
1,519 
4,850 ^ 

2,75$! 
19,687 V 

0 \ 
38a K 
79,084 - / 
1 .422V ,4 
1,742 ■' 
2,5. 

"4,7; 




1 ) 2 ) See notes page 212 . 




















































TRADE 


RICE 


LINSEED 


2Cj8 S 


1 


January 


Twelve months (January i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports i 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 j 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1936 | 

1935 

1936 | 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Exporting Countries: j 
Spam ....... S 



Rice. 

_ 1 

— Thous 

sand cents 

ils (1 cen 

tal = 10 

0 lb.). 



Italy ...... ! 

United States . . . i 

104 

51 

223 ; 

29 

236 

1,667 

1,151 

534 

— j 

— 




_ 1 

— 

2 ) 1,135 

) 1,958 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 


2.571 

1,786 

0 ; 

397 

29,831 

37,102 

3,228 

4,753 

— 

— 

Indo-China .... 



38,898 

39,031 

3 ) 68 

) 33 

— 

— 

Siam ...... j 

2,077 

3.100 

— 

—- 

34,833 

34,350 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . 


... 

3,071 

1,561 

2 

!5 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria ..... 1 

15 

29 

278 

421 

560 

0 

611 

0 

3,805 

604 

4,209 

745 

j 

- 

Belgo-Euxemb. E- U. 

55 

11 

141 

68 

220 

62 

1,215 

933 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

33 

13 

0 

0 

71 

90 


— 

Estonia ..... 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

-— 

22 

18 

— 

— 

France .. 

29 

24 

1,920 

974 

377 

514 

18,865 

9,464 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

55 

53j 

0 

0 

664 

593 

— 

— 

Hungary . . . . 1 

0 

0 

24 

73 

0 

0 

348 

414 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 1 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

84 

55 

— 

—- 

Latvia.j 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

13 


— 

Lithuania . . . . j 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

— 

— 

Norwav .j 

0 

0 

lT 

9 

0 

• 0 

101 

110 

*— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 1 

247 J 

60 

357 

245 

2,436 

2,044 

4,414 

3,287 

— 

_ 

Poland-Dan tzig , . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

212 

192 

1,206 

1,045 

— 

— 

Portugal .... 

— ! 

— 



— 

— 

454 

414 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . • 

20 j 

9 

159 

132 

203 

141 

2,491 

2,427 

— 

— 

• Sweden . 

— ! 

—. 

9 

7 

— 

— 

234 

227 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 j 

0 

66 

33 

0 

0 

520 

511 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 ! 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

1,138 

1,473 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

51 

51 

0 

0 

492 

441 

— 

— 

Canada ..... 

7 

0 

35 

62 

29 

4 

783 

644 

—. 

— 

Chile . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 ) 326 

2 ) 258 

— 

— * 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

1.098 

i,235 

2 

2 

11,927 

12,51! 

— 

— 

China . 





593 

146 

6,841 

28,581 

— 

— 

, Java and Madura 

... 




262 

154 

190 

2,604 

— 

— 

Japan . 





234 

708 

1,221 

866 

— 

—. 

3 vriaand he b . : Fr .m. t . 





0 

0 

412 

414 

— 

— 

Algeria ...... 


, 



U) 9 

3) 2 

2 ) 443 

2 ) 134 

— 

— 

\ Tunis .. 





1 0 

0 

115 

26 

—. 

—■ 

Union of South Afr. . 



•** 1 


0 

0 

1,265 

1,204 

— 

— 

Australia . 

*’* 18 

r * * 22 

4 ! 

9 

267 

247 

73 

51 

— 

— 

./ New Zealand . . . 



1 


3) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 66 

2 ) 68 

— 

— 

1 Totals . . . 

5,145 

5,092 

i 4,484 

3,387 

! 113,408 

120,496 

64,863 

79,174 

- 

- 

1 ' 
r 

f „ Exporting Countries: 

| Lithuania .... 

44 

68 

Linseed 

1 0 j 

• — Thousand cer 

0 H 525 

dais (1 c« 

280 

sntal = 3 

0 

:oo lb.), 

0 



'Argentina .... 

4,888 

3,754 

. 1 

*— 

! 32,556 

39,190 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

p' Tndia ,. 

146 

276 

0 

0 

6,912 

2,897 

0 

0 

j .— 

1 — 

j Tunis . .. 


... 

| ... 


l! 0 

2 

0 

• 0 

j — 

1 — 

\ Importing Countries: 

| 1 Germany . 

0 

0 

1 1 

| 220 

66 

1 0 

0 

4,824 

5,452' 

I 

1 . _ 

! — 

f k Belgo-Luxemb. B. U. 

1 4 

11 

492 

304 

123 

112 

2,418 

2,725 


! — 

I; Denmark ..... 

— 

— 

j 4 

53 

j! — 

— 

450 

562 

1 — 

— 

I',;;''Spain . 

j — 

— 


— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

! — 

f; Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

20 

20 

— 

j — 

f, ' Finland ...... 

0 

0 

1 

20 

ii 0 

0 

137 

84 

— 

j _ 

I;' France. 

0 

0 

443 

725 

4 

4 

6,180 

5,584 

— 

1 — 

Greece ...... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

. 0 

0 

71 

119 

— 

j — 

Ua Hungary ..... 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

— 

! 

IT Italy . 

—— 

— 

! w 

— 

! — 

—— 

_ 

— 

— 


I; Latvia . 

29 

9 

4 

11 

j 46 

57 

60 

84 

— 

| —. 

-' Norway ...... 

0 

0 

33 

60 

0 

0 

474 

536 

— 

I — 

^ Netherlands . . . » 

13 

20 

545 

642 

! 101 

77 

7,286 

8,871 

— 

j — 

lirFoland-Dantzig . . 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 77 

26 

0 

0 

— 

1 _ 

|'\ United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

661 

617 

I 2 

2 

6,087 

5,774 

— 

j — 

i;■ 'Sweden . * . * . 

— 

—, 

18 

121 

1 — 

— 

807 

917 

—1 

1 

T Czechoslovakia , . 

0 

0 

29 

29 

0 

0 

536 

578 

— 

j _ 

1L 'Yugoslavia . . . . 

0 

0 

22 

33 

0 

0 

95 

185 

— 

j — 

1^. -Canada . 

j 0 

0 

15 

42 

101 

11 

725 

284 

— 

j — 

1, ./United States . . 


— 

1 637 

496 

_ 


8,605 

9,833 

— 

j — 

jfe'^fepan '. 

1 ... 



! 

0 

2 

284 

478 

_ 

: — 

, t Australia ..... 

1 0 

0 

| *139 

I 2 

0 

0 

516 

750 

— 

j — 

ip Totals 1 . . , 

j 5,124 

4,149 

1 J 3,281 

3,225 

40,451 

42,673 

39,579 

42,836 

l 

— 

! — 


2) See notes' page 212. 













































TRADE -- BUTTER 


CHEESE 


2°g S 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve months (January i-December 31) Twelve months 
___ 0 ‘ (January i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports I Imports Exports I Imports 


Exporting Countries, 


Butter® — (Thousand lb,). 


Austria . 

26,323 




7,802 

5,688 

13 

18 

__ 


Denmark. 

22,970 

0 

2 

322,328 

305,024 

185 

0 

_ 

_ 

Estonia . 

1,631 

1,219 

0 

0 

24,152 

23,894 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Finland. 

2,967 

2,079 

0 

0 

30,836 

22,582 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Hungary. 

1,609 

961 

0 

0 

10,40! 

5,518 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Irish Free State , . 

1,027 

880 

0 

0 

58,032 

59,470 

n 

40 

_ 

_ 

Latvia. 

2,324 

2,158 

0 

0 

38,118 

37.073 

0 

0 

__ 

— 

Lithuania .... 

1,228 

1,149 

0 

0 

32,252 

26,795 

0 

0 


— 

Norway . 

0 

168 

0 

0 

73 

417 

0 

4 


_ 

Netherlands . . . 

7,496 

9,339 

2 

13 

132.686 

103,146 

71 

430 

_ 

_ 

Poland -Dantzig . . 

1,673 

1,724 

0 

0 

24,046 

12,533 

0 

2 

— 

_ 

Sweden . 

3,867 

3,177 

0 

0 

42,126 

44,670 

414 

1,340 

_ 

_, 

U S. S. R .... 

4,764 




2 ) 44,278 

2 ) 63,526 

2 ) 15,593 

2 ) 428 

— 

_ 

Argentina .... 

4,535 

— 

— 

22,639 

14,950 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

India. 

13 

26 

95 

7 

218 

243 

941 

783 

_ 

_ 

Syria &Leb.‘Er.m. t. 





750 

463 

161 

309 

_ 

_ 

Australia. 

1*5,900 

23,205 

0 

0 

185,672 

256,769 

4 

2 

_ 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

27,906 

32,584 

— 

— 

313,174 

312,445 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

0 

0 

12,403 

12,725 

0 

13 

1 166,245 

156,529 

_ 

_ 

Bclgo Euxemb E U 

2 

7 

1,237 

2,643 

68 

71 

8,139 

13,305 

— 

— 

Spain . 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . 

534 

463 

99 

811 

12,677 

11,603 

4,251 

1,510 

— 

— 

Greece. 

— 

— 

53 

62 

— 

— 

780 

1,014 

— 

— 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—» 

United Kingdom 

862 

816 

90,866 

87,762 

9,233 

15,768 

1,095,624 

1,076,827 

_ 

_ 

Switzerland .... 

2 

0 

1,482 

75 

7 

2 

3,223 

302 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

443 

2 

0 

0 

379 

4 

496 

2,928 

— 

_ 

Canada . 

31 

26 

7 

9 

5,130 

7,696 

119 

148 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

110 

53 

2,390 

860 

825 

957 

9,872 

22,675 

.— 

— 

Ceylon. 

— 

*— 

66 

44 

— 

— 

805 

855 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

9,196 

10,247 

— 

_ 

Japan . 


.. 


... 

642 

355 

13 

22 

— 

— 

Egypt . 



• . » 


42 

128 

1,316 

994 

__ 


Tunis. 





4 

24 

2,026 

2,017 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

100,712 

106,541 

108,700 

105,013 

1,318,592 

1,331,827 

1,319,498 

1,292,729 

_ 

— 


Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria ..... 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Italy . 

Lithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland -Duntzig . . 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 
Austria ..... 
Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

Spain .. 

France . 

Greece . 

Hungary ..... 
Tnsh Free State . . 
Portugal ..... 
United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

United States . . . 
India ...... 

Java and Madura 
Syria & Feb.; Fr. m. i. 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt. 

Tunis ....... 

Totals , . 


2 ) See note® page 212 . 


Oieese. 


0 

4,206 

2 

21,008 

2 

10,864 

0 

972 

18 

2,381 

71 

125,311 

20 

441 

172 

40,517 

168 

1,554 

2 

4,676 

68 

81,891 

7 

12,432 

... 

185,720 

4,685 

262 

t - r 

8,620 

4,037 

366 

3,069 

23,345 

20 

705 

0 

767 

2 

1,814 

2l”746 

6,012 

300 

—- 

3,239 

1,135 

95 

2 

* * * 

470 


3 ) 75 

• * * 

44 

... 

104 

37,723 

535,694 


(Thousand lb.). 


496 

3,146 

134,597 

620 

40,248 

1,814 

4,381 

55,720 

15,335 


2 ) 10,225 2 ) 12,286 
7,771 7.330 

2,915 2,948 

545,153 543,012 




*$ 1 ^ M , 1 . | 


















































COTTON 


WOOL 


TUAO£ 


COUNTRIES 


E.xp>'‘i'l:ng Countries; 
United States „ . , 
Argentina . . . . 

Brazil. 

India ...... 

Egypt . 

I mporting Countries: 
Germany ..... 
Austria ..... 
Belgo-Luxerub. I?. U. 

Denmark. 

Spain ...... 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France .. 

Greece ...... 

Hungary . . . . . 

Italy . 

Latvia ...... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland - Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

China . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . . 


T 

iH 

jAm 

"-VRV 

. 1 

Sis months (August i-January 31) 

Twelve 
(August x 

MONTHS 
-July 31) 

|| Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

! 37 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 



Cotton. — Thousand 

centals (x cental 

= 100 lb.). 


2,824 

2,833 

75 

68 


17,999 

21,083 

357 

280 

31,337 

791 

51 

40 

— 

— 


520 

456 

— 

— 

1,030 




— 

— 

2) 

1,744 

2) 968 

— 

— 

3,549 

_ 

2,460 

i ,376 

154 

93 


7.035 

4,791 

582 

589 

14,919 

1,279 



— 

— 

x) 

3,885 

1) 4,248 

— 

— 

8,095 


0 

71 

545 

886 


2 

485 

2,915 

4,332 

573 

7,264 





t) 

0 

1) 0 

1) 366 

1) 381 

0 

886 

44 

66 

273 

289 


335 

320 

1,281 

1,235 

653 

2,377 

— 

— 

20 

29 


— 

— 

99 

101 

— 

176 

0 

0 

11 

9 


0 

0 

64 

57 

0 

119 

0 

Q 

22 

29 


0 

0 

174 

176 

0 

280 

37 

22 

642 

983 


205 

185 

3,699 

3,391 

335 

7,143 

0 

0 

4 

7 


0 

11 

31 

53 

11 

110 

0 

0 

42 

60 


0 

0 

284 

282 

0 

560 

0 

0 

15 

13 


0 

0 

64 

53 

0 

97 

0 

0 

2 

9 


0 

0 

37 

33 

0 

71 

2 

0 

90 

104 


11 

2 

606 

525 

4 

1,001 

0 

0 

117 

150 


0 

2 

787 

811 

4 

1,614 

— 

—. 




— 

— 

1) 196 

1) 231 

— 

560 

46 

46 

* 1,620 

‘ 1,422 


298 

362 

8,444 

7,871 

747 

15,168 

— 

— 

55 

88 


— 

— 

359 

351 

— 

672 

0 

0 

88 

62 


0 

0 

384 

320 

0 

549 

2 

4 

209 

190 


29 

26 

1,182 

1,151 

49 

2,130 

0 

0 

37 

35 


0 

0 

205 

196 

0 

375 

— 

— 

152 

201 


— 

— 

904 

798 

— 

1,358 





1) 

463 

1) 542 

1) 207 

1) 225 

892 

915 





t) 

326 

r) 201 

1) 7,421 

1) 5,388 

582 

18,089 





3) 

0 

2) 0 

2) 2 

2 ) 2 

0 

4 

5,466 

4,458 

4,173 

4,727 


32,852 

33,682 

30,650 

28,832 

62,780 

63,588 


Exporting Countries: 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Argentina . . . j 

Chile . 

India . 

Syria & L,eb.: Fr.rn.t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Uu. of S. Africa . { 

\ b ) 

f a ) 
’ 16) 
f a) 
' l 6) 

importing Countries: 


Australia. . . 
New Zealand 


' a) 
' 1 b) 


j «) 

' \ b) 


Germany. 

; Austria 
; Belgo-Luxemb. } a) 
E. XT. \b) 

Denmark. 

, 'Spain . 

Finland ...... 

' 1 France. 

i 1 Greece 
' Italy . 

Norway 
Netherlands . . -[ 
Poland - Dantzig . 

' 'United Kingdom . 
gC, Sweden .... 

Switzerland . . . 
■;U*^hoslovakia 
p'riiiTngoslavia . , . 
K -Canada .... 

(if!’, JJnited States . . 
ftVlWPao ..... 

|Nj',Tunis. 

|®'L,Totals.. 


k 


82 

1,413 

43,645 

5,646 

*9,431 


48,736 

4,400 

46,372 

2,760 

62 

24 

13,814 

2,026 

46 

18 

7,174 

137 


110 

476 

141 

11 

23,173 

11 

29 

11 

1,034 

0 


210,782 


Wool. 


(Thousand lb.). 






Five: 

MONTHS (S 

1 

ept. x-Jan, 

3i) 

Twelve 
(S ept. x-A 

196 

64 

141 


617 


434 


465 


710 

952 

1,080 

42 

35 


8,512 


6,790 


395 


192 

16,098 

38,859 

— 

— 


116,541 


81,080 


— 


— 

239,985 

4,841 

— 

— 


19,978 


21,317 


— 


— 

39,705 


. . 


2 ) 

602 

2) 

373 

2 ) 

126 

2 ) 

141 

19,004 

*4,594 

593 

* 1,146 


33,689 


25,860 


2,509 


2,350 

56,130 




1 ) 

3,525 

x) 

1,442 

x) 

216 

x) 

121 

4,930 




2 ) 

6,155 

2) 

2,908 

2 ) 

631 

2 ) 

234 

14,793 



... 

x) 

1,691 

x) 

1,098 

x) 

26 

X) 

37 

4,096 




x) 

92,890 

X) 

99,230 

X) 

79 

X) 

97 

213,150 




x) 

2,714 

X) 

2,116 

X) 

467 

X) 

655 

6,512 

55,140 

”*251 

* ’ *970 

430,628 


415,480 

820 


3,309 

732,907 

3,929 

7 

2 


28,418 


27,262 


51 


82 

64,627 

42,944 




69,816 


67,545 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

2 

262,902 

4,114 

... 

... 


12,628 


14,129 

2) 

0 

2) 

7 

52,812 

40 

9,645 

14,961 


95 


293 


37,761 


39,106 

395 

106 

3,016 

2,820 


150 


734 


17,562 


12,505 

1,146 




x) 

29 

X) 

117 

x) 

4,691 

X) 

6,656 

251 

*9,041 

31*,094 

29,*178 

41,542 


27,340 

105,536 


84,715 

68,875 

2,165 

522 

827 


12,291 


11,041 


3,768 


2,339 

26,553 

20 

922 

774 


254 


128 


2,932 


2,363 

392 

11 

531 

421 


152 


139 


2,800 


2,110 

214 

4,217 

37.873 

38.270 


33,244 


23,219 


103,212 


112,341 

57,431 

51 

516 

1,001 


714 


628 


3,428 


4,495 

1,676 

93 

238 

254 


679 


425 


1,191 


1,224 

1,111 

265 

974 

1,067 


2,809 


1,118 


2,901 


2,244 

3,499 

163 

589 

620 


591 


672 


3,018 


2.549 

1,235 

24 

5,262 

4,114 


53 


106 


22,425 


14,612 

165 

26,495 

92,605 

94,484 


116,658 


118,691 


339,590 


304,071 

321,201 

■ — 

2,068 

1,933 


— 


— 


9,645 


8,188 

.— 

20 

1,843 

1,508 


137 


66 


7,860 


5,703 

256 

60 

3.766 

2,890 


no 


289 


17,977 


15,664 

1,074 

0 

1,100 

862 


240 


278 


3,810 


3,060 

4,958 

785 

1,700 

1,634 


5,461 


5,384 


7,033 


6,702 

8,543 

0 

46,890 

21.167 


4 


13 


144,663 


103,126 

24 

... 

... 


*) 

117 

X) 

280 

X) 

28,312 

I) 

73,401 

1,100 

199,253 



X) 

1.426 

X) 

483 

X) 

106 

X) 

165 

1,107 

242,'ill 

22i,079 

1 

,045,160 


958,508 


876,006 

815,276 

2,229,809 


1,900 

569 


1,391 

6,821 

223 

2,176 

64 

97 

2,174 

9,222 

157 

90 

22 

182,850 

35,991 

23,671 

220,794 

5,437 

4,921 

5,692 

362,110 

11,050 


2,820 

6,975 

5,110 

44,401 

879,321 

20,324 

15,973 

43,222 

9,509 

22,520 

241,894 

261,981 

518 

2 , 431,990 


6)' — Wool, scoured . — i) a) See notes page arc. 









































TRADE 


COFFEE 


TEA 


211 S 




| 

Seven months 

Twelve 




Seven 

MONTHS 

Twelve 

COUNTRIES 

January j 

i 

(July x-Jan. 31 ) 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

January 

(July x-Jan. 31 ) 

months 
- (July 1 
June 30 ) 


1937 

1936 

1936-3 7 

1935-36 

1935-36 


1937 

1936 

1930-37 

X935-36 

*935-36 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 

Exporting Countries: 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 



Exports. 


Brazil. 

173,857 

197,511 

1,108,316 

1,313,915 

2.046,543 

Ceylon. 

12,189 

16,436 

104,808 

113,977 

223,530 

Colombia. 

59,232 

47,062 

334,731 

315,092 

505,442 

China. 



1 ) 47,754 

1 ) 41,449 

76,201 

India. 

1,790 

1,252 

9,520 

4,713 

26,105 

India. 

22,004 

24,136 

251,969 

256,608 

314,166 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 50,548 

1 ) 37,988 

54,364 

Java and Madura. 



1 ) 57,444 

x) 52,477 

518,230 







Japan . 



1 ) 27,005 

1 } 25,034 

32,551 

Importing Countries: 












Germany. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 






Belgo-Buxemb.E. U. 

France. 

Netherlands . . . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland .... 
Canada . 

346 

2 

212 

i ,389 
0 
31 

42 

0 

694 

i J 22 
0 

20 

1,246 

24 

714 

1 ) 1,356 

9,725 
2 
134 

353 

2 

5,018 
1 ) 1,640 

15,571 
2 

110 

728 

4 

6,839 

3,430 

23,473 

2 

214 

Belgo-Rusemb. E. U. 

France . 

Irish Free State . 
Netherlands . . . 
United Kingdom . 
Syria & Beb.: F.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Union of S. Africa. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand. . . 

0 

0 

2 

9 

4,947 

0 

2 

2 

7 

3,788 

2 

9 

15 

62 

40,691 

*) 9 

2 
7 
18 
73 
40,973 
1 ) 11 

2 

18 

24 

112 

72,067 

n 

United-States. . . 

Ceylon. 

Syria &Beb.: Fr.m.t. 
Australia. 

1,773 

0 

4 

1,058 

0 

*’* 0 

5,988 

2 

1 } 0 

57 

4,954 

0 

1 ) 4 

13 

8,792 

2 

4 

24 

'**93 

*’*79 

2 

1 ) 320 
392 

2 ) 49 

2 ) 4 

1 ) 79 
417 

2 ) 42 

9 

320 

635 

126 







Totals . . . 

39,244 

44,450 

530,522 

531,171 

838,002 

Totals . . . 

238,616 

248,761 

1,522,368 

1,699,375 

2,675,966 





importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Germany. 

30,625 

31,857 

212,789 

200,771 

329,173 

Germany .... 

778 

880 

5,924 

6,310 

10,152 

Austria. 



1 ) 6,016 

1 ) 6,036 

11,462 

Austria. 



1 ) 498 

x) 487 

789 

Belgo-Buxcnxb.E.U. 

8,468 

9,857 

69,424 

64,274 

108,973 

Belgo-Buxemb.E.U. 

46 

46 

379 

324 

562 

Bulgaria. 

165 

130 

743 

697 

1*100 

Denmark .... 

201 

117 

758 

712 

1,120 

Denmark. 

6,845 

5,710 

36,632 

32,236 

56,467 

Spain. 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

249 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

52,913 

Estonia. 

11 

7 

64 

53 

95 

13 

13 

104 

104 

192 

Finland. 

29 

42 

168 

163 

276 

Finland. ..... 

5,946 

7,176 

28,735 

24,211 

42,428 

France . 

269 

306 

1,874 

1,598 

2,855 

France.. 

38,892 

37,915 

237,734 

251,511 

425,941 

Greece. 

22 

26 

315 

315 

445 

Greece. 

527 

988 

9,246 

7,401 

13,314 

Hungary. 

46 

46 

359 

280 

430 

Hungary . 

Irish Free State . 

267 

340 

2,500 

2,306 

4,398 

Irish Free State . 

1,576 

1,607 

13,413 

13,984 

22,432 

55 

44 

276 

251 

595 

Italy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

Batvia. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Batvia. 

2 

4 

42 

40 

71 

11 

20 

198 

104 

251 

Bithuania .... 

4 

0 

46 

57 

93 

Bithuania .... 

26 

49 

183 

311 

412 

Norway. 

33 

33 

196 

223 

362: 

Norway. 

3,318 

4,090 

21,438 

27,926 

41,515 

Netherlands . . 

1,887 

1,861 

15,909 

18,201 

28,980 

Netherlands . . . 

7,031 

10,651 

36,912 

60,773 

91,534 

Poland-Dantzig . 

428 

315 

2,227 

2,026 

3,461 

Poland-Dantizg . . 

968 

922 

7,443 

5,313 

11,718 

Portugal .... 



1 ) 192 

1 ) 198 

443 

Portugal. 



1 ) 8,256 

1 ) 7,172 

13,336 

United Kingdom . 

34*763 

50,764 

306,239 

330,742 

486,313 

United Kingdom . 

8*671 

8,Tl5 

20,302 

19,789 

52,270 

Sweden ..... 

84 

79 

556 

635 

1,016 

Sweden. 

8,885 

9,107 

61,505 

65,526 

105,842 

Switzerland . . . 

174 

117 

1,135 

1,096 

1,819 

Switzerland .... 

3*441 

3,355 

20,829 

25,640 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

108 

93 

864 

869 

1,166 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,041 

1,991 

14,592 

14,299 

24,714 

Yugoslavia . 1 . 

42 

37 

284 

267 

38!, 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

1,367 

1,418 

8,666 

8,611 

15,210 

Canada . 

3,366 

2,584 

21,354 

23,947 

44,214 

Canada . 

3,318 

3,146 

21,680 

20.232 

39,196 

United States . . 

7,544 

6,067 

52,483 

52,446 

83,917: 

United States. . . 

180,819 

164,739 

965,791 

1,063,659 

1,853,267 

Chile. 



2 ) 2,449 

2 ) 2,092 

4,215;! 

Chile. 

3 ) 3,029 

2 ) 3,801 

7,527 

Syria &Beb.: F.m.t. 

.. * 


x) 313 

x) 183 

298: 

Ceylon. 

* 470 

* * 75 

2,178 

2,090 

2,738 

Algeria. 

. •. 


2 ) 1,944 

2 ) 1,078 

2,518 

Japan ...... 


... 

1 ) 5,523 

1 ) 3,827 

10,825 

Egypt . 



1 ) 8,455 

1 ) 7,079 

13,980 

Syria & Beb.: Fr.m.t. 



1 ) 1,329 

1 ) 1,360 

2,390 

Tunis. 



x) 1,625 

1 ) 4,623 

6,321 

Algeria. 



2 ) 11,605 

2 ) 12,776 

32,452 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 8,135 

1 ) 7,194 

13,702! 

Egypt. 


* w m 

1 ) 7,771 

1 ) 9,235 

17,324 

Australia .... 

3,461 

4,176 

28,263 

23,834 

41,557 

Tunis. 



1 ) 1,689 

1 ) 1,501 

3,342 

New Zealand. , . 



2 ) 4,411 

2 ) 4,037 

10,666 j 

Union of S. Africa . 



1 ) 17,522 

1 ) 17,745 

31.654 







Australia ..... 

*247 

* 236 

1,872 

2,502 

4,619 







New Zealand . . . 



2 ) 185 

2 ) 201 

437 

Exporting Countries : 





“H 

‘ 

Exporting Countries: 






China. 

* 


x) 531 

1 ) 273 

5,2l| 






India . 

’ 388 

* 441 

3,06C 

4*334 

India . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Java and Madura, 



x) 401 

1 ) 611 

955 

Totals . . . 

312,416 

301,944 

1,844,697 

1,964,191 

3,447,810 

Totals . . . 

55,262 

69,648 

484,866 

510,310 

793 ' 757 


i) 2) See notes page 2x2. 


























































CACAO 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


COUNTRIES 

Twelve 

Four months months 

January . x .jan. 31 ) (° ct * *7 

Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

January 

Six months 

(Aug. 1 -Jan. 32 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ug. 1 - 

Juiy 31 ) 


| 193“ j 1936 , 1936-37 | 1935-36 1935-36 

1 

1937 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 


Cfiieao* — (Thousand lb.). 


Grenada ..... 


... 1 ) 

1,010 1 ) 

1,693 

Dominican Republ. 


... 1 ) 

6,270 1 ) 

6,512 

Brazil.. 


... 2 ) 

66,267 2 ) 

65,683 

Ecuador ..... 


... 1 ) 

3,904 1 ) 

6,363 

Trinidad ..... 


... 1 ) 

5,174 1 ) 

4,045 

Venezuela. .... 


... 1 ) 

4,630 1 ) 

4,923 

Ceylon. 

977 

452 

3,574 

2,540 

Java and Madura . 


... 1 ) 

1,162 1 ) 

1,594 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

11,713 

10,181 

30,620 

27,390 

Ivory Coast . . . 

13,091 

18,400 

34,822 

39,355 

Gold Coast .... 

76,970 

98,124 

286,845 

290,654 

Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon: Brit. m. t. 

31,092 

39,064 

72,043 

303,931 

Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 

... 1 ) 

6,202 1 ) 

14,416 

Togoland: Fr. m. t. 

3,838 

3,117 

6,629 

7,535 

Importing Countries: 





Germany. 

231 

0 

972 

7 

Beigo-Luxemb. E-U. 

18 

0 

110 

0 

France. 

0 

0 

452 

0 

Netherlands . . , 

498 

388 

2,917 

1,629 

United Kingdom . 

240 

258 

4.136 

2,035 

Australia. 

7 

0 

18 

26 

Totals . . . 

138,675 169,984 

557,756! 

580,331 


Importing Countries: j 


Germany ..... 

7,372 

14,423 


54,236 

64,818 

172,395 

Austria ..... 


t 

1 

4,321 1 ) 

3,197 

12,125 

Belgo-Lnxemb. E-U. 

2,937 

2,315 


9,383 

8,924 

25,018 

Bulgaria. 

176 

351 


708 

717 

1,559 

i Denmark ..... 

1,446 

1,215 


3,944 

4,171 

9,914 

l Spain ...... 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

i Estonia. 

73 

57 


249 

245 

844 

> Finland. 

42 

42 


115 

119 

304 

I' France. 

8,827 

7,220 


35,252 

33,321 

126,380 

Greece. 

414 

401 


1,199 

1,676 

3,497 

| Hungary. 

1,021 

875 

! 

3,710 

3,944 

9,991 

f Irish Free State . 

443 

655 


1,142 

1,019 

3,346! 

: Italy. 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

! Latvia. 

no 

75 


608 

450 

1,197 

y Lithuania .... 

73 

126 


437 

463 

1,047 

I Norway ..... 

851 

337 


2,879 

1,821 

5,514 

| Netherlands . . . 

15.424 

13,329 


52,036 

48,513 

146,592 

Pdland-Dantzig . . 

1,230 

1,407 


5,556 

4,599 

14,035 


Exporting Countries: 

B Germany .... 

7 Bulgaria .... 

0 Estonia. 

5 Hungary. 

5 Latvia. 

8 Lithuania .... 
2 Poland-Dantzig . 

5 Portugal. 

7 Romania .... 

0 Sweden. 

0 Czechoslovakia . . 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

1 U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

0 Argentina .... 

2 Chile. 

China. 

India. 

Syria & Leb. :Fr. ni. t. 

7 Algeria. 

4 French Morocco . 

9 Tunis. 

1 Australia .... 
4 

4 Totals . . . 


Importing Countries. 

Germany. . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxem.E-U 
Denmark . . . 

- Spain. 

- Estonia .... 
g Finland .... 

5 France ..... 
a Greece. 

Irish Free State 
4 Italy ..... 

. Latvia .... 
n Norway .... 

-f Netherlands . . 
t Portugal. . . . 
c United Kingdom 
Sweden .... 

-j Switzerland . . 
t Czechoslovakia . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 
(Thousand centals). 
a) Net Exports. 


68 

3) 

3) | 

130 

11 

2,859 

567 

683 

0 

3) 

44 

0 

273 

9,606 

4,733 

9,828 

35 

3) 

877 

926 

152 

0 

712 

1,274 

355 

2,582 

2,026 

4,048 


3) 

3) 

2,161 

i) 

12,972 1 ) 

3,029 

3,521 

3 ) 

209 

390 

1,133 

3 ) 

1,144 

3) 

3) 

7 

6,468 

49 

467 

... 2 ) 

732 2 ) 

146 

17,223 

5,342 

85,595 

78,035 

152,053 

2,361 

36,546 

25,816 

41,674 

... 2 ) 

0 2) 

214 

1,347 

... 1) 

461 

3) 

i) 

44 

4,936 

342 

664 

... x) 

842 

3) 

234 

... 2 ) 

2,418 2 ) 

2,385 

5,875 


3) x) 

1,173 

2,926 


3) x) 

2,011 

2,743 

5,553 

23,398 

26,720 

60,133 

14,201 

190,768 

149.269 

309,043 


Portugal .... 
i'Umted' Kingdom , 
^Sweden . i , . . 
I Switzerland. . . . 
|CzechoslovaMa . , 
f Yugoslavia .... 
lOmada ..... 
Ignited States. . . 

|,japan .. 

| Australia ..... 
'%e'W‘ Zealand . . , 


. i) 386 i) 373 1,091 

49,018 73,390 84,501 126,868 276,108 

1,184 1,213 4,427 4,017 12,178 

2,147 2,344 5,152 5,013 17,183 

2,507 2,141 14,127 13,984 27,055 

190 209 864 825 1,845 

2,954 2,284 15,865 7,266 27,847 

64,485 68,339 256,778 208,900 580.159 

... i) 1,270 1) 1,221 4,248 

2,480 4,495 5,146 5,007 12,403 

. 2 ) 289 2 ) 373 3,353 

165,404197,243 564,580 551,844 1,497,201 


Totals Europe . . 

United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China. 

Indo-China. . . . 

Japan.. 

Java and Madura 
Syria&Leb.rFr.m.t, 
Egypt...... 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Union of S. Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 


6) NET IMPORTS. 


119! 

4) 

434 

3701 

4) 


... x) 

1,859 1 ) 

1,572 

4,189 

’ 897 

2,207 

12,968 

12,516; 

23,391 

289 

322 

2,198 

2,247 j 

5,379 

71 

0 

88 

4) 

4) 

223 

260 

990 

1,138| 

2,535 

417 

18 

2,101 

4,535! 

4,786 

1,184 

492 

6,107 

4,160 

8,852 

231 

582 

3,962 

4,057 

8,971 

11 

4) 

11 

4) 

7 ) . 

115 

326 

2,075 

2,610 

! 4,555 

1,058 

1,054 

5,983 

6,925 

12,961 


... x) 

40 x) 

163 

: 4 ) 

6,821 

8,162 

57,241 

60,182 

, 122,835 

33 

24 

4) 

4) 

i 4 ) 

) 635 5) 414 s) 

5,406 5 ) 

4,960 

5 ) 10,000 

4) 

2 

4) 

1,305 

, 1.314 

12,104 

13,863 

101,463 

106,740 

209,768 

994 

1,179 

12,273 

12,522 

! 22,767 

53 

33 

333 

342 

! 549 


4) I) 
i) 236 i) 


i) 811 i) 373 

i) 584 1) 679! 

4 ) *) 13 

i) 241) 46 

i) 571 4 ) 

i) 258 4) 

1) 181) 20 

2 ) 134 2 ) 185 


911 4,667 

23’ 520 

73! 3,241 

79! 1,709 

13 4) 


Totals ... 13,151 15,075 116,705 122,834 243,921 


] 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: iooo centals of flour =» 1 . 333,333 centals of grain. 
a} Excess of exports over imports. — &) Excess of imports over exports. 

2 ) Data up to 31 December. — 2 ) Data up to 30 November — 3 ) See Net Imports, — 4 ) See Net Exports. - 


5 ) Wheat 
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STOCKS 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

March 1937 | 

February 1937 j 

January 1937 | 

\ March 1936 | 

March 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat : 






Canadian in Canada. 

43,309 

46,660 

51,346 

119,840 

131,532 

U. S. m Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

629 

U. S. m the United States. 

26,225 

31,351 

37,420 

35,956 

| 37,051 

Canadian m the United States. 

10,205 

12,677 

15,073 

13,871 

12,891 

Of other origin m the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Total . . . 

79,739 

90,688 

103,839 

169,668 

182,113 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada. 

871 

884 

898 

2,618 

2,174 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

2.229 

2,507 

2,721 

4,280 

5,953 

Canadian in the United States. 

243 

249 

315 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

498 

Total . . . 

3,343 

3,640 

3,934 

6,898 

8,625 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

4,295 

4,273 

4,357 

4,033 

4,859 

U. S. in Canada. 1 

1 ) 13 

1 ) 13 

1 ) 13 

0 

0 

U, S. m the United States. 

6,577 

7,195 

8,467 

7,335 

6.842 

Canadian in the United States. 

2,222 

2,568 

2,788 

10 

557 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Total . . . 

13,107 

14,049 

15,625 

11,378 

12,278 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada. 

4,349 

4,547 

5,180 

3,685 

5,229 

U. S. in Canada. 

1 

4 

17 

0 

26 

U. S. in the United States. 

8,258 

9,941 

11,639 

13,046 

6,313 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

° 1 

1,056 

Total . . . 

12,608 

14,492 

16,836 

16,758 

12,624 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3,062 

Of other origin in Canada. 

2,711 

3,078 

3,361 

861 

1,407 

U. S. in the United States. 

7,785 

8,445 

8,086 

2,866 

15,681 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

105 

260 

245 

16 

169 

Total . . . 

10,601 

11,783 

11,693 

3,744 

20,319 


1 ) Danish barley in Canada. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


Products 

March 193 7 

February 1937 

January 1937 | 

J March 1936 | 

j March 1935 

1,000 centals ' •; 

Wheat (and hour in terms of grain) .... 

35,251 

32,501 

21,523 

23,568 

i 

20,232 

Rye.. 

432 

125 

106 

322 

1,128 /j 

Barley .. 

2,528 

2,120 

1,852 

1,216 

2,336 m 

Oats... 

880 

1,053 

822 

474 

1,939 v| 

Maize. 

18,950 

21,960 

21,950 

16,997 

9,466 


Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 
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Stocks of cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1 

000 centals 

2 S Feb. 
1037 

31 Jan. 
1937 

20 Feb. 
1936 

2 S Feb. 
1935 

28 Feb. 
1937 

31 Jan. 
1937 

29 Feb. 
1936 

28 Feb. 
1935 

Winter wheat ............. 


24 

22 

20 


22,700 

20,800 

17,400 

Spring wheat .............. 


48 

41 

38 


3,500 

, 3,600 

4,900 

Rye . . . . . . 


31 

29 

26 


52,500 

47,800 

43,100 

Winter barley.. 

... 

22 

16 

12 


5,500 

3,500 

1,800 

Spring barley .. 


34 

28 

29 


17,500 

14,500 

16,100 

Oats .. 


53 

45 

46 


66,800 

53,300 

55,300 

Late potatoes.. 

1 

47 

39 

40 


463,100 

341,400 

391,800 

1 


Authority: MarMberichtstelle beim Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I, A.) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1). 




East day of month 


Products 

February 1937 | 

January 1937 

j December 1936 , 

j February 1936 

February 1935 




i 3 ooo centals 



"< Wheat: 

Grain. 

1 

16,513 

13,812 

28,942 

40,550 

Flour for bread.. 


1,788 

1,400 

3,858 

3,605 

Total 2 ) . . . 


18,995 

15,756 

34,301 

45,557 

4 Rye: 

T 

2 Grain. 


18,572 

16,400 

23,208 

33,206 

v'i Flour for bread.. 


1,722 

1,327 

1,759 

2,112 

U ' Total 2 ) . . . 

... 

21,104 

18,351 

25,796 

36,312 

j/i Barley 1 . 


2,474 

2,551 

. 2,527 

3,269 



2,811 

2,932 

3,735 

2,467 

1 ,_ 





4 1 } Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub- 

2 stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
I; of wheat-flour — 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour — 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 

r---.-- 

§, 

, Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland- 1). 


it,' 1 

IK" Products 

f; 

First day of month 

March 1937 

February 1937 

January 1937 l 

March 1936 

March 1935 

1,000 centals 

| Wheat: 






p : "Grain 1 ..... .. 

4,992 

3,720 

4,680 

4,080 

6,720 

IT -Flour as grain. .. 

960 

840 

720 

720 

768 

§4 A - Total . . . 

5,952 

4,560 

5,400 

4,800 

7,488 

fejBARLEY ... 

1,240 

1,160 

1,280 

1,980 

900 

■’ ;Oaxs. 

320 

256 

256 

352 

288 

liT® ... 

4,464 

4,368 

4,848 

3,408 

4,368 


1 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority: Brgomhall’s Corn Trade News . 
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Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam x). 


Products and location 

i 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 2 ) 

March 1937 j 

Februai\ 1937 

| January 1937 

March 1936 

March 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat 






Antwerp... 

1,468 

1,526 

1,809 

1,070 

2,050 

Rotterdam .. 

329 

954 

1,193 

590 

913 

Amsterdam. 

13 

13 

14 

11 

14 

Rye . 






Antwerp. 

28 

32 

51 

21 

200 

Rotteidam. 

6 

2 

17 

4 

99 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Barley : 






Antwerp. 

274 

321 

380 

277 

196 

Rotterdam. 

33 

11 

8 

309 

160 

Amsterdam. 

4 

0 

3 

4 

6 

Oats : 




1 


Antwerp. 

23 

14 

15 

46 

45 

Rotterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Amsterdam .. 

24 

26 

26 

28 

36 

Maize : 






Antwerp. 

268 

223 

111 

133 

260 

Rotterdam. 

176 

220 

88 

198 

220 

Amsterdam.. 

120 

60 

5 

56 

30 


1 ) Imported cereals — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated 

Authorities* Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of month 

February 1937 

January 1937 

| December 1936 

February 1936 j 

February 1933 

1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments.. 

10,040 

10,091 

9,772 

6,857 

5,647 

In public storage and at compresses .... 

29,142 

33.115 

38,044 

35,403 

40,749 

Total . . . 

39,182 

43,206 

47,817 

42,260 

46,396 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

Ports 

March 1937 j 

February 1937 

j January 1937 | 

j March 1936 

| March 1935 


| 1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ). 

4,188 

3,741 

2,920 

2,507 

2,876 

Alexandria 2) .... .. 

2,757 

2,949 

2,800 

2,219 

2,150 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consumed m Alexandria, or returned to the interior of 1 
country, are not included 4 

Authorities* East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Mmet et-Bassal 
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Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


Bo cation. Description 


Thursday or 

Friday nearest 1 st of month 


March 1937 | February 1937 j 

January 1937 || 

March 1936 

March 1935 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






American... 

1,960 

1,924 

1,632 

1,906 

1,549 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

962 

998 

i 1.110 

287 

763 

Peruvian, etc. 

233 

260 

288 

275 

515 

Hast Indian. 

240 

111 

258 

156 

122 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

994 

1,041 

1.030 

980 

1,257 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

152 

152 

146 

70 

165 

Total . . . 

4,541 

4,652 

4,464 

3,674 

4,371 

Bremen : 






l American .. 

696 

112 

658 

872 

1,064 

Other. 

232 

229 

257 

230 

187 

Total . . . 

928 

1,001 

915 

1,102 

1,251 

Le Havre: 






American. 

1,218 

1,142 

1.026 

888 

715 

French colonial. .. 

40 

43 

46 

17 

28 

Other. 

104 

109 

118 

104 

98 

Total . . . 

1,362 

1,294 

1.190 

1,009 

841 

Total Continent i): 






American. 

2,033 

2,057 

1.832 

2,023 

2,171 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

171 

201 

228 

112 

122 

East Indian. 

79 

144 

111 

139 

174 

Egyptian. ... 

89 

71 

79 

153 

282 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

164 

172 

164 

108 

128 

Total . . . 

2,536 

2,645 

2,414 

2,535 

2.877 


i) Includes Bremen, Be Havre and other Continental ports. 

Authorities; Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse du Havre. 


! 


i 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 






19 

Feb. 

1937 


Average 


Description 

March 

1037 

5 

March 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

Feb. 

March 

March 

1 Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


1937 

1930 

1935 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Wheat. 










Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 7 S kg. p. hi. 










(pengo p. quintal). 

19.37 

19.40 

18.75 

19.92 

20.00 

17.23 

17.57 

16.78 

16.67 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

485 

n, 460 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

* 482 

425 

* 442 

* 402 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

130 1 8 

129 V 

125 V 

128 V 

128 

82 V 

82 V 

85 

81 V 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Whiter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

141 V 

136 1 a 

135 V? 

141 Va 

139 v 

108 V 

n. 103 

109 V 

104 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 







1 

lb.). 

144V 

144 3 / S 

143 Vi 

151 

147 Va 

314 

109 

j 119V, 

HO’/. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 






60 lb.). 

153 V 

153 V 

149 V 8 

153V 

152 Vs 

125 V 

114V« 

1 124 V 

113 V. 

Buenos Aires (<z):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 







(paper pesos p. quintal). 

12.55 

11.80 

11.35 

11.35 

11.42 

10.22 

6.66 

1 9.53 

6.86 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 34 % 
impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 









33-0-0 

32-5-0 

32-4-0 

31-9-0 

32-0-3 

24-10-9 

21-15-0 

24-7-6! 22-5-9 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 










burg stations; Itm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.60 

20.53, 20.29 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Km. p. quintal): 










No. 1 Manitoba. 

24.56 

14.26 

13.87 



9.20 

8.65 

9.51 

8.93 

Barusso (80 kg. p. lxl.) .. 

11.86 

11.38 

11.08 



9.21 

6.04 

8.741 6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 










Home-grown. 

i 29.00 

138.00 

137.00 

139.00 

135.25 

106.00 

60.20 

100.90 

69.10 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

264.00 

163.00 

160.00 

164.00 

161.50 

109.60 

74,00 

110.80 

86.10 

Barusso (in bond). 

140.00 

138.00 

136.00 

139.00 

138.00 

109.10 

47.30 

103.10 

60.90 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

150.00 

150.00 

149.00 

149.00 

149.00 

101.50 

77.80 

91.30 

92.35 

London (Mark Bane): Home-grown (sh. 








27/5 V 


p. 504 lb. on the farm). 

40/6 

39/6 

38,6 

39/6 

39/4 Va 

28/1V 

20/6V* 

22/4 Va 

lyiverpool and Herndon (c i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 






* 26/0 V a 


*25/- 


French (on sample). 

n . q . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 19/8 

South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 29/- 

n. q. 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

n. q . 

n. q. 

n. q . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 32/6 Va 

1 32/3 Va 

32/9 

31/7 V 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

50/10V 

49/1 Vi 

47/- 

49/6 

48/8 1 2 

31/9 V 1 

31/10 

32/5 V 

31/2 V 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 
Rosafe (afloat) 4). 

47/6 

45/6 

7 ) 43/7 1 2 

7 ) 46/- 

T ) 45/1 3 i 

30/0 V! 

j 28/7 Va 

30/5 V 

28/5 V* 

n. 41 /- 

n.39/9 

! 38/6 

38/6 

38/11V* 

n. q. 

21/2 

* 28/9 

22/3 v. 

White Karachi, choice. 

n.44/3 

n.43/9 

n.42/9 

n. 43/- 

n, 43/2 Va 

■ n. q. 

1 n. q. 

* 31/7 Va 

* 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

44/9 

44/- 

42/6 

n. 43/— 

43/OVi 

30 1 

I 25/9 

*30/2 V 

26/3 V 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

44/9 

44/- 

42/6 

n. 43/— 

43/- 

30 1 

* 26/4V 

« 29/9 

*25/7 

Milan ( b): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 









cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

118.00 

100.00 

114.20 

95.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.; lire p. q.) 5 ). 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

n. q. 

121.00 

n. q. 

* 113.05 

Genoa (c.i.f.; U. S. $ p. quintal): 









* 3.38 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific) ...... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. 2 Canadian Durum. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n . q . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 4,09 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg.p.hl.fsh.p.iooo kg.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*m/- 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 




17.10 

17.10 


16.60 


16,29* 

burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

16.68 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg, p. hi. (c.i.f.; 



11.39 



5.49 

5.34 

5.27 

5,76 

Rm. p. quintal). 

11.62 

11.50 



Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

18.37 

18.40 

17.87 

* i 8.92 

*1*8.71 

14,78 

12.71 

14.45 

12.08 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

25.12 

24.32 

25.62 

24.88 

24.43 

13.12 

14.17 

1 13.25 

1 14.82 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

103 Vs 

104 Vs 

101 v 

106 V 
113 V 

105 Va 

43 s /b 

* 49 V 

43 V 

1 52 V* 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

108 V 

107 V 

106 t / 8 

111 ’/a 

; 51V 

| 62 Va 

53 V 

, 67 V # 

Groningen (^Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

8.35 

8.37 

8.05 

8.25 

8.26 

7.68 

I 7.29, 

1 

* 7.08 

7.35 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. - not quoted. — n. = nominal. -M 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. , Jj 

1 ) August-July. — 2 ) From 1 6 Aug. 1934 , for wheat, and July 1934 , for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price tvgio^'JS 
of Berlin city. See Govt. Measures , No. 2 , p. 57 , and this Crop Report , Aug. 1936 , p. 609 . By a new decree the December prid«&. |* 
remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3 ) Until 25 Dec. 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased 
transport costs; Jan.-Aug. 1935 , spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935 -Aug. 1936 , prices in the regulated masMggj 
delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note on p. 691 ). —- 4 ) Aug.-Dee. 1934. Ib - P* 
then 63 % lb, — 5 ) See this Crop Report, Aug. 1936 , p. 609 , — 6 ) From Oct, 1936 , prices for export rye, — 7 } Afloat. ^ fip|| 
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WEEKLY PRICES 



! | 

! T , : 

; 

; e i 



! Average 



5 i 

20 

r 9 

1 

! 

If 



j March 

March 

Feb. 

Feb. | 

Feb. 

| March 

March j 

Commercial 


! x 93? \ 

! 

193“ 

1937 

I 

1937 ■ 

, 1937 

J x 93<> 

1935 j| 

Season 1) 


Barley. 

Warsaw. Malting, good quality (aloty 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague:Malting,av.qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2 ) 
Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 4 S lb.). 
Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .+8 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 ). 
Antwerp; Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
London (Mark Lane): English malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f.. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azof!. Black Sea). 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

Californian malting (sh. p .448 lb.) . . 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

Persian (Iraquiau). 

Groningen a): Home-grown. \viuter(fl.p.q.) 


Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 
Winnipeg: No. 3 White (cents per 34 lb.; 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.: 
Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rut. p. quint.) 4 ). - . 
Paris; Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots;frs. p. quintal). 
London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white 

(sh. p, 356 lb., 011 farm). 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5 ) • 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintalj: 

Home-grown. 

, Foreign. 


Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
Chicago; No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.}. 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ): Yellow Plata (paper 
pesos p. quintal) ......... 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

■ Yellow Plata. 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f,, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.}: 

- ' Danubian .. 

■ / Yellow Plata. 

No. a White flat African. 

Milan (c): # Alto Milaneses (lire p. quint.) 6 ) 


i 

1 







i935-3 r > 

1934-35 

27.25 

27.25 

9773 

26.75 ! 

26.75 

15.65 

19.35 

* 15.97 

19.60 

340 ; 

340 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

254 

246 

* 242 ! 

* 246 

135.50 

335.50 

138 00 

138.00 : 

138.00 

135.50 

135.50 

* 131,70 

131.70 

75 Va 

78 

75 V* 

79 3 , j 

78 V d 

36 

41 l / a 

34 »/4 

45 3 U 

81 

85 

85 

80 ! 

84 

44 3 ; 4 

70 Vs 

45 V, 

72 V, 

79 V, | 

79 V s 

80 Va 

87 | 

86 V'd 

36 1 » 

66 3 * 

39 V. 

67 Va 

17.40 j 

17.40 

17.20 

17.20 ! 

17.20 

17.40 

16.50 

17.08 

16.16 

! 108.00 1 

107.00 

113.00 

116.50 i 

134.85 

74.85 

52.40 

74.10 

69.45 

41 '6 ! 

! ' i 

41/6 

49/6 

40/6 

40/6 

36/10 Va 

37/6 

38/3 

38/- 

! 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15/3 

*19/2 l /4 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14, 10 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

r.. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

7 )17/1 l l /a 

22/1 

18/0 v a 

21/10Va 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

25/- 

n. q. 

24/8 3 U 

*31/6 

! 27/- 

26/7 Va 

25/9 

26.3 ! 

26 1 1 a 

H ) 16/6 3 .1 

166 Va 

15/ 11 V* 

18/4 

! 7 ) 25/9 

25/- 

244 V « 

25 - 

25 1 1 1 

7 ) 16 3 1 4 

15 1! 

15 4 Vi 

18/6 

8.20 

8.25 

8.30 

8.30 ! 

8.25 

5.17 

5.47 

4.91 

5.30 

i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 294 

«• q. 

56 

55 

54 V« 

55 V a 

55 Vi 

36 

40 w 

34 Vi 

42 V* 

50 3 / t 

49 Vi 

50 \ 

53 V, 1 

| 

52 Va 

30 Vs 

45 

32 V< 

50 Vs 

6.50 | 

6.50 

6.30 

6.50 | 

6.44 

6.80 

5.47 

* 6.38 

| 5.39 

17.00 

17.00 

16.80 

j 16.80 

| 16.80 

17.00 

16.70 

16.79 

16,39 

120.10 ! 

120.85 

119.00 

! 119.75 

120.95 

79.50 

42.25 

66.40 

| 48.50 

j 25 - 

25/- 

25/ ‘ 

1 25/6 

i 

25/- 

18/- 

20/6 

18/7 1 V 

■1 

| 20/10 

i 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

| 7 ) 19/6 3 i',i 

! 19 41 Va! 

! 18.7 b. 

20/10 V a 

! # ) 16, 4 V: 

- 9 ) 16/3 

9 ) 15/9 

°) 16 4 V, i 

16/3 

14/4 

12 / 10 3 u 

14/5 

13/0 V* 

1 106.50 

106.50 

110.00 

104.00 

i 105.20 

98.00 

65.20 

* 97.10 

61.25 

; 108,50 

108.50 

108.50 

107.50 | 

1 107.70 

97.75 

63.30 

92.60 

60.45 

; 280 

! 280 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i> n. q. 

240 

200 

243 

218 

j 112 3 4 

j 111 3 /* 

111 V's 

H 0 3 /4 

lj 111 V-t 

60 Va 

83 x -i 

72 r, /s 

,j 73 Va 

1 6.65 

' 6.60 

6.35 

6.60 

j 6,53 

j 

. 4.69 

• - 5.00 

j 4.51 5.72 

! 85.75 

1 84.00 

80,50 

83.00 

j 81.00 

1 57.25 

; 48.60 

56.25 

i 53.70 

j 87.50 

87.00 

86.00 

88.50 

86.10 

1 58.95 

; 51.20 

60.45 

58.25 

I 25/9 

t 25/6 

n.25/9 

26/4 »; s 

j* 26/1 

n. 17/6 W 

1 20 7 

*16/11 

1*2!/- 

| 25;- 

i 24/7 v* 

23/10 V.. 

24.4 V* 

j 24/3 Vj 

t 16/10 Vt 

, 18/10 VL 

16/0 V 

* 19/8 1 /« 

! n. q. 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

n. q. 

18/1 ! Vi 

*17/- 

] 21/4 Va 

j 82.00 

i 

1 82.00 

j 

82.00 

82.00 

j 82.CC 

|| 

) 84.5 C 

) 67.2C 

81.75 

> 58.50 


H?,/ ' * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, 

n} Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. — nominal .— 


1) Barley and oats: August-July; maize: May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
(From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.; see this Crop Report* (Aug. 1936, p- 609). 
Mieyised prices: on and after 23 Nov. to the end of Dec. 1936: 152 kc, Jan, 1937: 145 kc; see Govt. Measures, N° 8, p. 164. — 
||) From August 1935, only delivered barley quoted. — 4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed 
“‘Loducers 1 prices for the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures , No. 2 , p. 57, and this Crop Report, (Aug. 1936, p. 609)- — 
§• Jan.-April 1935, Pacific. — 6) On and after mid-Oct. 1936, maximum fixed price, f. o. r. — 7 } Shipping April -May. — 1 
7 Shipping May -July. — 9) New crop. 
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Feb 

1937 


.— 

Average 



Description 

March 

1937 

5 

March 

1937 

.0 

4 

I 937 

Feb. 
i 1937 

March 
. *936 

March 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 









1936 

1935 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 








— 


quintal). 

n. 9 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

56.50 

56.50 

* 57.30 

56.60 

Milan ( b) (lire p. quintal): 









Vialone, oiled 2 ) .. 

176.00 

172.00 

172.00 

169.00 

169.60 

189.75 

149.00 

177.30 

159.20 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ). 

155,50 

150.00 

150.00 

150.50 

150.30 

162.50 

126.90 

155.05 

136.60 

Originario, white. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

126.50 

41 126.35 

128.50 

108.70 

125.25 

121.75 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 









No. 2 Burma. 

255-0 

252-8 

252-8 

250-0 

255- 0 

237-8 

233-8 

1 264- 6 

253-8 

Small mills specials. 

231-8 

227-8 

230-0 

227-8 

231- 4 

220-10 

212-2 

, 223- 5 

227-4 

Big mills specials. 

221-8 

217-8 

220-0 

217-8 

221-14 

208-12 

202-8 

i 214-12 

219-9 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 









No. 1 Round white, 23 % brokens . 



6.54 

6.94 

c ) * 6 93 

4.39 

3.78 

1 4.97 

4,18 

No. 2 Japan, 40 ° 0 brokens. 



6.29 

6.77 

")* 6.74 

4.23 

3.67 

4.75 

3,96 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 









p. quintal). 

80.00 

86.00 

84.00 

97.50 

92.35 

55.75 

44.00 

J 63.65 

54.80 

London (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 









No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9 9 

13/6 

* 10/4 

* 12/7 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

16/6 

16 6 

16 6 

16,6 

* 16/6 

n. q. 

* 13/9 

n. q. 

* 14/0 ^ 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

21 /- 

21 /- 

21 /- 

21 /- 

20 / n x /1 

19/- 

* 14j 4 l /a 

3 8 '4 s /* 

* 15/5 */ 4 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

8/10 Vv 

8/7 1 a 

8/9 

9'- 

9/- 

9/1 

7-7 1 a 

7/4 

7/9 */ 4 

7/8 ’ 

No. 1 Saigon. 

93 

8 10 1 . 

9 3 

9 3 1 a 

7/9Va 

7 1 

, 8 0 1 /, 

7/5 l U 

Siam Super, white. 

10/7 1 2 

10/7‘/a 

11 'P/a 

1 1'4 1, 2 

1 1/3 V 4 

9/1 1 a 

9 2 1 

| 9; 0 1 l 2 

9/2 */ 4 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 








quality, ven p. koku). 

31.40 

31.10 

31.00 

31.00 

30.95 

30.07 

29.72 

* 30,50 

29.87 

Linseed, 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

14.95 

14.55 

14.15 

14.20 

i 14 19 

14.00 

11.84 

I 14.34 

12.28 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 

7-13-6 

7-9-0 

7-4-6 

7-5-0 

7-5-4 

1 7-1-9 

6-4-5 

j 7-6-7 

6 - 10-8 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

169.50 

166.00 

163.50 

164.00 

164.50 

! 157.00 

93.60J 
9 - 4-6 ! 

162.25 

127.55 

London (c. i. f ; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

12-5-0 

12 - 0-0 

11-15-0 

11-11-3 

11-13-9 

! 

! 10-18-5 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold’. 

n. q. 

H ) 14-10-0 

13-18-9 

13-18-9 

14- 2-6 

i 12-19-1 

11-13-6 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

Duluth: No, 1 Northern (futures-market 
quotations: cents p. 56 lb.) .... 

») 215 

# ) 215 

•) 211 

# ) 215 

1 *) 215° 3 

j 

a ) 173-Vi 

i 

a ) 175 7 } 

191 

172 l U 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

86.9 

83.6 

79.8 

76.6 

! 78.8 

69.7 

J 

66 .7| 
61,8 

^935-36 

1 69.7 

1934-35 

62.0 

vSakellaridis. 

80.5 

77.4 

73.5 

70.2 

t 72.7 

63.0 

* 64.0 

57.7 

London: vSakellaridis (c.i f., delivery Hull; 

£ p long ton) 4 ). 

8 - 10-0 

8-5-0 

8 - 0-0 

7-13-9 

7-18-1 

n. 6 - 8-1 

I 

6-5-3 

n.6-13-7 

5-18-7 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p lb), . 

14.20 

13.74 

13.00 

12,79 

I 

| 13.02 

11.49 

1 

11.81 1 

11.64 

12.47 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 

14.47 

14.01 

13.27 

j 12.96 

! 13.15 

j 11,44' 

11.83! 

11.74 

12.46 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 . lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota¬ 
tions) . 

lu )237-12 

10 ) 232-0 

10 ) 224-4 

10 ) 219-8 

| 10 ) 224- 3 

10 ) 194-8 

10 )228-12 

; 210 - 4 ! 

230-4 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

237- 0 

233-0 

221-0 

219-0 

* 221-10 

196-8 

236- 8 

1 219- 0 

233-4 

Gomra, fine (spot).. 

224- 0 

216-0 

206-0 

204-0 

208- 4 

182-0 

207-12 

! 198-12 

208-8 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 








1 


Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

20.50 

19.50 ' 

18.90 

18.35 

j 18.59 

15.92 

15.13 

16,11 

15.20 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 5 ). 

17.30 

16.35 

15.25 

14.50 

! 14.75! 

13.75 

13 16' 

1 13.61 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (IT. S. cents p. lb.). , 

16.43 

15.93 

15.28 

15.11 

' 15.22 

13.49 

13.751 13.88 

14.38 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . 

Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

n, 5.75 

n. 5.65 i 

n. 5.45 

n. 5.35 

'n. 5.45 

n. 5.47 

n. 6.27 
236.80 

n. 5.86 

n. 6.04 

400.00 

398.50 

386.00 

390.50 

j 391.25 

236.50 

! 240.00 

250.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 



■ 


1 



l 

n. 7.58 

n. 7.95 

Middling, fair. 

n. 9.06 

n. 8.82 

n. 8.53 

n. 8.34 

! n, 8.42 

n. 7.40 

n. 7.69 

Middling. 

7.94 

7.70 

7.41 

7.22 

7.30 

6.30 

6.69! 6.53 

6.94 

Sao Paulo, g. f. .. 

8.01 

7.77 

7.48 

7.29 

; 7.39 

6.65 

6.85 

6.81 

6.99 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

n, 5.96 

n. 5.86 1 

n. 5.62 

n. 5.59 

In, 5.68 

5.21 

5.66 

5.43 

5.61 

C, P. Oomra, superfine. 

6.13 

6.03 

5.79 

5.76 H 5.85 

5.46 

5.80 

, 5.61 

5.73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

11.18 

10.77 

10.21 

9.97 

I 10.00 

1 9.27 i 7.47 

9.18 

8.52 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

9.23 

8.93 

8.47 

8.04 | 8.18 

H 

| 7.38 

8.47 7.49 

7.55 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 


• n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nominal 


i) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2 ) Producers’ prices, f. o. r., on and after 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937 ; * 
sequently, producers’ prices, free at wholesalers stores —• 3 ) From June 1936 , “ London Standard ” — 4 } Prices for spot, 
delivery London, from 15 Jan. 1937 . — 5 ) From August 1935* Ashmuni, f. g. f. quality only. — 6 ) 12 Feb.: n. q.; 5 Feb.; 7 . 3 -*—I 
7 } is Feb.: n. q ; 5 Feb : 7 . 15 , —- 8 ) New crop, — 9 ) May futures. — 10 ) April-May futures* r 

m '*4 n 
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Average 
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Description 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Commercial 

Season 


^937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 | 

1935 

1936 j 

2 935 

Bacon* 





i 



j 


London, Provision Exchange [a) (shil- 








i 


lings, p. cwt.!: 

English, No. i, lean sizable. 

92/- 

88 /- j 

88 /- 

88 /- 

88 /- 

90/9 

89; 7 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable. 

90/- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

94/6 

83 5 

93/3 

88,'6 

Irish, No. i, sizable. 

89,6 

86/6 

83/6 

83/6 

83/9 

94/1 

83 8 

91/10 

88/8 

Lithuanian, No. x, sizable. 

84/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

85/- 

77/- 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable. 

86 ;- 

82/- 

86 /- 

82/- 

83/- 

90/3 

80/- 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1 , sizable. 

84/- 

80/- 

80 h 

so/- 

80 - 

85/- 

75 - 

84/9- 

80/- 

Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

86 /- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

90/3 

78/11 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. 

82/- 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

85/- 

74/11 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 










Copenhagen { b ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeu warden, Commission for butter quo- 

226.00 

214.00 

202.00 

202.00 

209.00 

214.00 

171.75 

207.15 

192.30 

tations { b ): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

69 

67 

67 

69 

68 1 !» 

45 »/« 

37 

57 3 / g 

48 7 / s 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

22.95 

23.30 

24.30 

24.20 

6 ) 23.90 

21.00 

130.00 

15.65 

19.00 

17.90 

Butter with quality mark ...... 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130,00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamery butter. 

London Ui): English creamery, finest 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

121/4 

110/10 

129/1 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

128/6 

121/6 

117/6 

116/- 

119/4 

121/9 

105/4 

119/i 

112/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. Q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 83/- 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

97/- 

97/- 

94/6 

94; 6 

96/- 

88/1 

81;- 

98/1 

93/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

91/- 

87/- 

85 h 

n. q. 

* 86 '4 

95 /- 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

94/6 

89/- 

87/- 

84/- 

86'6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

96/6 

90:- 

88/6 

83/6 

86 /- 

83 6 

74/2 

99/10 

100/8 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

96/6 

89/6 

88/6 

83,6 

86/1 

83/7 

75/4 

91/11 

Cheese. 



i 

i 

; 






Milan (lire p. quintal): 










Parmigiano-Reggiano, zst quality, pro¬ 
duction 1934 3 ) . 

Paxmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 

970.00 

925-00 

925,00 

925.00 

956.25 

758.75 

706:00 

1 775.45 

l 734.25 

724.30 


duction 1935 3) . 

870.00 

825.00 

825.00 

825.00 

837.50 

717.50 

603.0C 

614.60 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 4 ) . 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650,00 

506.25 

464.00 

1 569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q)5) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,037.50 

1,043.75 

1,213.75 

699.60 

1 1,121.90 

865.50 

• with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

18.00 

22.50 

20.25 

19.50 

18.75 

17.69 

13.3C 

) 17.56 

.1 14.84 

Gouda (e): Gouda 45 4- (wholemilk cheese, 



j 






j 

with the country’s cheese mark) home 










made, 1 st qual. (florins p. 50 kg.) . 
Eempten (c) (km. p. 50 kg.): 

23.00 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

22,50 

21.44 

16.6( 

) 21.49 

• 19.75 

1 26.00 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthai from the Allg&u, whole- 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

' 26.00 

26.00 

75.0( 

26.50 


milk cheese, 1 st quality. 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

t 80.00 

) 80.00 

1 77.00 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 










ling, p. cwt.): 

- English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

87/- 

87'- 

87 h 

87/- 

87- 

76 6 

86 /- 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

■, English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

102/8 

102 8 

102/8 

100/4 

99 9 

78,5 

91-3 

78/3 

80/5 

■ Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

102/8 

101,6 

102/8 

105 - 

104/8 

n. q. 

92/5 

* 106,7 

* 102/2 

L, Dutch Edam, 40 -f- id) . 

55/- 

55- 

55/3 

55/- 

71/6 

53; 11 

49 11 

39 1( 

) 48/7 

44/4 

,' Canadian, finest white ....... 

71/6 

71/6 

71/6 

71/7 

61 '4 

61/- 

66/4 

60/3 

v : New Zealand, finest white ..... 

58/6 

55/3 

54/3 

51/9 

52 7 

50;- 

45/5 

60 *8 

1 

48/9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. = nominal.— 
) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices.— c) Wednesday prices.— d) Average prices for the week. 
- e) Saturday prices. 

; i) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 80 cents per kg. — 2) See this Crop Report, April 1934, p. 306. —3) Prices 
f 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding years* with those of cheese" made in 1933 and 1933, respectively; prices of 1935 cheese 
<jdih those of cheese made in 1934 and 1933. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. On and after 
j Qtt. 1936 to the end of Feb. 1937, maximum prices for choicest quality, f. o. r.; subsequently* prices free at retailer’s store. — 
,};See this Crop Report , Dec. 1936, p. 942. — 5} Export prices on and after 27 Sept. 1935. — 6) Revised price: 12 Feb.: 23.50- 
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Description 

12 

March 

1937 

! 

5 I 

1 

26 ( 

10 

Feb. 

1937 

Average 

March | 

2937 

I 

Feb. f 

2937 

Feb. 
2937 j 

March 

1936 

March 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 




j 



! 


I 93 fl 

1935 

Eggs. 


1 

! 







Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual 


1 

1 







(frs p. roo). 

39.00 

48.00 * 

49.00 1 

52.00 

46.50 

36 75 

26.80 

50 80 

48.35 

Denmark («): Danish for export (crs. per 


! 

1 







quintal). 

94.00 

106.00 

10o,00 

90,00 

9 84.00 

76 80 

70.00 

108 2C 

106.75 

Roennond, auction: Dutch, 57,58 <?r 


i 








each, white (fi. p. 100 ). 


! 








Fixed price tor export into Germany. 






3 20 

3 12 

3 83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations .... 


1 




2.49 

2 04 

3.46 

2 97 

Warsaw’ (//): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 










each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 



1 







including box). 

104 40 

128.20 

187,20 

163,00 

148 17 

95 50 

75.35 

* 96.05 

104.43 

Beilin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p 100 ). 










marked « G I S », 65 gr. each .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.25 

9.00 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « G I B », 55/60 gr. each . . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.25 

8.00 

9.26 

9.34 

London, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 










hundred): 










English, National Mark, specials . . 

13/6 

14/3 

17/- 

15/6 

15/6 

1! '9 V , 

10/5 Vi 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 G lb. p. 120 . 

10/7 1 , 

11 4 Vs 

11 9 

10,1 */. 

10 /- 

9 3 5 t 

n. q. 

* IQ /8 Vi 

*11/3 V* 

Danish, 1 b lb. p. 120 . 

12 9 

13 9 

7 ) n. q. 

7 ) n. q. 

*11/9 »/* 

* 10/6 

9 8 l U 

12/8 V a 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ) . . 

13*3 

14/ 4 1 « 

17 1 1 > 

16 /- 

15/8 Vt 

11 /- 

10/3 1 , 

* 14/8 */4 

15/1 Vs 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . 

13 - 

14 - 

15/- 

13/IOVs 

14/1 

10/10 

9/11 1 . 

13/10 

13/2 », 4 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7/4 1 , 

* 6/8 1( 4 

* 7/2 1 ^ 

* 7/1 V. 

Chinese, violet. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7/6 

7/2 v. 

n. q 

n. q. 

* 9/2 Vs 

* 8 / 10 V* 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/8 */« 

* IJ/2 Vs 

Maritime Freights 




1 






(Rates for entire Cargoes). 


















1955-36 

1934-35 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Autwerp/IIamburg. / (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 13/7 

!* 14/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/IIamb. 1 long ton) 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9/9 

* 10/2 

i* 9/11 

St. John to Riverpool 3) . . \ 

2M1 

2 11 

2 > 11 

i 2 11 

2/11 

2/0 

1/6 

* 2/1 W 

* 1/6 

Port Churchill to United King- J 




1 






dom. 1 (ahi\\ -ner 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom. ; ' 0 , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/1 

* 1/7 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3). . i 4 *' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Riverpool 3 ) . . 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / 

2/9 

2'9 

2/9 

2/9 

2^9 

1'9 

! n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 










long ton). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*n.28'3 

19 7 

| n. q. 

19/9 

* 19/3 

Ra Plata Down River 4 ) \ 










/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ J 










Continent.f , , 

28/3 

28 3 

25 6 

25/- 

24/8 

*16/9 

13/6 

* 16/6 

15/2 

Ea Plata Up River 5 )/Neco- , L , 










chea to U.K./Continent. 1 lous ton) 

29/6 

29>6 

26/- 

25/6 

25/4 

18/- 

15/4 

17/8 l / a 

16/10 

Western Australia to U. K-/ ] 










Continent. / 

39/3 

38/9 

39/- 

40 /- 

39/3 

27'- 

22/6 

26/5 

* 24/6 

Shipments of Rice. 








1936 

1935 

Saigon to Europe . ... 1 (shill, per 

n. 46 3 

n.46/3 

46/- 

45/6 

* 45/9 

26/1 

n. q. 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U. K./Continent . ' long ton) 

37/6 

37/9 

37/6 

36 6 

1 36/- 

24/10 

21/7 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review, — el q. 
not quoted. — n. — nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. -— d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2 ) From Feb. 1930 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Eates for parcels bj' 
liners. — 4 ) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 5 ) ** Dp River ” includes theV 
ports on the Parana River as far as San Rorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Rorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Paran^M 
are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6 ) January average (revised): * 83 . 35 . — 7) Brices for eggs of 17 lb. per 120 : 
22 Feb.: 13 ' 3 ; 15 Feb.: ii/ 7 l v 
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PRICES 


EXCHANGE 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i). 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark . . . 
Argentina: paper peso . . . 

Belgium: beiga ...... 

Canada: dollar. 

Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta. 

France: franc 4 ). 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5}. 

Hungary: pengo. 

India: rupee. 

Italy: lira. 

Japan: yen. 

Netherlands: florin .... 

Poland: zloty. 

Romania: leu. 

Sweden: crown. 

Switzerland. 


Czechoslovakia: crown . 







' 1 

Percentage deviation from paritv with IT S 


i 

Actual Exchange Kates 

dollar: premium ( + } or discount ( — ) 

1 Pantv 1 










(I) 1 

12 

5 

20 

10 

12 

5 

2 h 

10 

i 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Feb. 



1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*037 

1937 

*937 


40.332 

40.209 

40.212 

40.221 

40.225 

— 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 


71.959 

n.32.560 

n.32.535 

n.32.597 

n.32.624 

— 54.8 

- 54.8 

- 54.7 

- 54.7 

2 ) 

3 ) 

23.542 

16.950 

j 16.846 

16.869 

16.844 

16.858 | 

— 28.4 

— 0.6 

- 28.3 

- 0.5 

— 28.5 

- 0.6 

- 28.4 

— 0.5 

100.000 

100.009 

99.984 

99.994 

99.97! 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


45.374 

21.801 

21.787 

21.821 

21.846 

— 52.0 

— 52.0 

- 51.9 

- 5S.9 


32.669 

n. 6.336 

n. 6.47! 

n. 6.647 

n. 6.578 

— 80.6 

- 80.2 

- 79.7 

— 79.9 


6.633 

4.588 

4.640 

4.650 

4.654 

— 30.8 

— 30.0 

- 29.9 

- 29.8 


8.2397 

4.8837 

4.8798 

4.8885 

4.8932 

; — 40.7 

— 40.8 

— 40.7 

- 40.6 


29.612 

n. 19.775 

! n. 19.775 

n. 19.787 

n. 19.787 

— 33.2 

— 33.2 

— 33.2 

— 33.2 


61.798 

36.882 

36,853 

36.922 

36.976 

— 40.3 

— 40.4 

- 40.3 

| - 40.2 

u 

6) 

8.91! 

5.263 

j 5.261 

5.260 

5.261 

5.260 | 

— 4 ! .0 

0.0 

— 41.0 

- 0.1 

— 41.0 

0.0 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 


84.396 

28.497 

28.468 

n.28.513 

n.28.554 ’ 

— 66.2 

- 66.3 

- 66.2 

- 66.2 


68.057 

54.613 

54.713 

54.749 

54.676 

— 19.8 

- 19.6 

- 19.6 

— 19.7 

j 

18.994 

18.947 

18.931 

18.930 

18.927 

j — 0.2 

— 0.3 

- 0.3 

— 0.4 


1.013 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.727 

— 27.9 

— 28.0 

— 28.0 

- 28.2 

! 

45.374 

25.178 

25.159 

25.204 

25.232 

— 44.5 

— 44.6 

- 44.5 

— 44.4 


32.669 

22,788 

22.820 

22.808 

22.813 

— 30.2 

— 30.1 

- 30.2 

— 30.2 

U) 

1 7 ) 

1 

3.016 

3.512 

[ 3.488 

3.488 

3.488 

3.488 j 

— 30.5 

— 0.7 

- 30.5 

- 0.7 

- 30.5 

- 0.7 

- 30,5 

- 0.7 


1 ) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency, (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. c. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2 ) Former parity. — 3 ) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935 . — 4 ) 1 Indochinese piastre = 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed (97 l / a piastres = 1 £ sterling).— 6 ) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936 . — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


: 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, are given in the following pages, as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers of February 1937 . 


Comparison with January 1937 


i i ’ 

Countries 

! Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index numbers 

Index numbers 

if? 


of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

I. 


of agricultural | 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 


Germany .■. 

England and Wales. 

", Argentina .... 

Canada . 

; United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

; United States: Bureau of Tabor. 

Finland. .. 

Hungary... 

t New -Zealand .. 

^Netherlands. 

KPoland.■. 

"Jugoslavia; 

plant products. 

livestock products .. 


+ 

+ 


+ 


0.2 

0.0 

1.6 

1.2 

3.1 
0.0 
4.7 
6.0 
0.2 

6.1 

2.4 

1.3 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ ’ 

+ 


0.2 


2.0 

0.5 

3.1 

3.1 


2.6 

0.7 


Comparison with February 1936 


+ 

+ 

+ 

_L 

+ 


1.3 

8.1 

20.2 

31.8 

16.5 

14.9 

8,6 

4.9 
15.3 

26.1 

17.9 

16.5 


1,8 


14.3 

7.1 

10.9 

0,0 


14.7 

1.3 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER x) 


Description 

Feb 

Jan. 

Dec. 

I93t> 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Sept. 

1936 

F» b 

Feb. 

iy35 

Year 

1937 

1937 

193b 

1935 

Germany 











(Statislisches Reichsamt) 











1913 = 100. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

113.6 

113.0 

112.8 

111.1 

1106 

111.4 

| 

114 0 

113.8 

114,1 

113.4 

livestock. 

84.9 

85.0 

86.7 

87.2 

89.4 

92.6 

90 0 

74.9 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

1103 

110.3 

130.3 

110.8 

111.6 

111.7 

108 1 

107 2 

109.4 

107.1 

Feeding stuffs. 

105.7 

105.3 

105.1 

104.7 

103.8 

103.5 

10b 3 

105.0 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

103.4 

103.2 

103.6 

103.2 

103.8 

105.0 

104.8 

99.7 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

68.3 

67.1 

65.3 

64.0 

65.3 

65.2 

69.8 

68.2 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.4 

112.0 

111.8 

111.2 

111.0 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactures ((Konsumguter>) 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.0 

129.4 

128.4 

125 1 

124.5 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products :n general . 

105.5 

105.3 

105.0 

104.4 

104.3 

104.4 

103.6 

100.9 

104.1 

1Q1.8 

England and Wales 











Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 











Average for corresponding months 











of 1911-13 =■ 100. 











Agricultural products 2 ). 

133 

133 

130 

129 

129 

133 

123 

122 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

115 

119 

111 

101 

101 

99 

83 

92 

93 

87 

Fertilizers... 

93 

92 

89 

89 ! 

88 1 

88 

89 | 

88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in genual 3) . . . 

l 


115.0 

110.8 | 

107.5 | 

106.0 

102.0 1 

98.1 

104.4 

99.5 

Argentina 





1 


1 




(banco Central dela Rcpublka Argentina) 







! 1 



! 

2y 2b — 100. 




i 


[ 




! 

Cereals and linseed. 

91.9 

1 88.6 

80 5 

83.8 | 

88.0 

88.3 , 

76.3 i 

65.1 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat. 

81.1 

81.6 

81.8 

91.8 

94.0 . 

97.6 ! 

88.4 

79.1 

91.0 j 

84,0 

Hides and skins. 

120.4 i 

123.0 

115.8 

104.5 . 

90.5 1 

89.0 

94.7 

74.4 

91.0 j 

80.5 

Wool. 

152.2 

156.2 

145 1 

139.4 , 

110.7 | 

109.1 t 

94.4 j 

65,7 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products.; 

91.3 

93.4 

89.5 

86 A 

86.0 i 

90.8 

80.3 1 

75.9 

85.5 

88.8 

Forest products. 

98.0 

97.8 

i 99 0 

95.9 j 

95.2 

95.8 

95.0 I 

91.9 

96.3 l 

92.2 

Total agricultural products . 

97.7 

! 96.2 ' 

| 

93.1 

90.9 

90.6 

91.1 { 

81.3 j 

| 68.5 

1 86.6 ! 

72.1 

Canada 


1 







: 

; 

1 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 




; 






1 

Internal Trade Branch) 


j 









1926 — 100. 




1 







Field products (grain, etc.). 

89.6 

88.3 

83.4 

75.6 

76.4 

, 74.2 | 

58.9 

55.7 

67.0 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

82.6 

j 82,1 

, 80.8 

79.5 

i 76.2 

| 74.7 1 

77.8 

1 72.6 

75.3 

73,9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

j - 87.0 

86.0 

j 82.4 

77.1 

76.3 

' 74.4 

; 66,0 

62.0 

70.1 

63.4 

Fertilizers. 

74.2 

j 74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

i 74.3 ' 

75.6 

1 75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers 7 goods (other than foodstuffs, 


1 









beverages and tobacco). 

77.8 

76.6 

76.5 

75.4 

75.4 

' 75.5 | 

75.7 

76.7 

75.5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

I 82.9 

i 

1 

81.3 

i 

I 79.7 
! 

77.2 

j 77.1 

* 76.4 

1 1 

j 

72.5 

71.9 

74.6 

72,1 


1 ) Fox an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, * 930 ) and to the 
Crop Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 791 July 193=, page 502 ; March 1934 , page 231 ; December 1934 , page 996 ). — *) 
vised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from 1 September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments, >m f 
3 ) Calculated by the Statist , reduced to base-year 1913 — 100 . - - - V^v/lir 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 


Feb . 
1937 


Wholesale products in general 


Jan . 
-937 


Dec. 

1936 


United States 

(Bureau ot Agricultural Economics) 

Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 

Cereals. 

Cotton and cottonseed .. 

Fruits. 

Truck crops (market garden crops) 

Meat animals. 

Dairy products.. 

Chickens and eggs .. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total agricultural products .... 

Commodities purchased r) .... 

Agricultural c cages 1 '. 


146 
108 
127 
143 
126 
126 
101 

147 
127 

129 


United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 — 100. 

Cereals. 

Livestock and poultry. 

Other farm products. 

Total agricultural products . 

Agricultural implements. 

'Fertilizer materials. 

Mixed fertilizers. 

Cattle feed. 

Non^agricultural commodities , . . . 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 =5 100. 

Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

Fodder. 

Meat. 

Dairy products. 

Total agricultural products . . . . 

Wholesale products in general. . . 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1913 — 200. 

Agricultural and livestock products 


New Zealand 

1 , (Census and Statistics Office) 

|\ ' Average 1909-23 = 100 . 

I, Dairy products. 

| ' Meat .. 

jjp ‘ 1 Wool.. 

Other pastoral .products. .... 
®1| All pastoral and dairy products 

HI Field products . 

Total agricultural products . . . 


111.5 

89.9 

86.3 

91.4 

93.1 

70.7 

71.7 

129.4 

85.0 

86.3 


116 

71 

68 

86 

86 

88 

101 


78 

93 


95.3 

168.2 

181.1 

139.7 

137.1 


Nov. 

1936 


120.4 

136.6 


143 
107 
105 
i 15 
128 
128 
110 
182 
131 

128 

103 


113.0 

91.4 

84.8 

91.3 

93.0 

70.6 

71.4 
135.4 

84.6 

85.9 


110 

66 

66 

82 

83 

84 

98 


71 

86 


101.8 

168.7 

167.2 

,141.8 

137.4 


134 

105 

93 

99 

122 

127 
133 
168 
126 

128 


Oct. 

1936 


Sept. 

1936 


109.0 

86.0 

84.4 

88.5 

93.0 

68.6 

71.4 

130.7 

83.1 

84.2 


104 

59 

65 

80 

83 

82 


95 


78 

92 


106.2 

178.1 

148.1 

138.4 

137.5 


127 

103 
97 

104 
118 
126 
141 
133 
120 

127 


102.9 

79.7 

82.9 
85.1 

92.9 

68.0 

69.6 
126.0 

81.7 
82.4 


102 

53 

65 

75 

83 

81 


119.3 j 117.2 
136.9 j 136.9 


94 


74 

89 


107.4 

170.4 
119.0 

131.4 

129.3 

118.4 
129.0 


128 

104 

104 

131 

120 

125 

127 

133 

121 

127 

no 


102.1 

81.2 

80.2 

84.0 

93.9 

67.4 
69.7 

111.8 

80.9 

81.5 


100 

53 

67 

74 

83 

81 


93 


77 

91 


109.8 

159.4 

105.6 

132.7 

124.5 

118.1 

124.3 


130 

106 

105 

153 

123 
128 
119 
141 

124 

127 


Feb. 

1936 


102,0 

83.8 

78.6 
84.0 

94.2 

67.6 
69,4 
107.5 

80.9 

81.6 


89 

59 

64 

80 

81 

78 


92 


72 

87 


122.6 

156.5 

105.3 

123.7 

128.7 

118.4 

128.4 


Feb. 

1935 


92 

94 

92 

117 

125 

123 

121 

94 

109 

122 
) 94 


78.3 

90.3 

72.7 

79.5 

94.9 

64.5 

68.8 
68,1 

80,7 

80.6 


84 

83 

65 

82 

86 

81 


114 

108 

89 

188 

105 

121 

119 

101 

111 

127 
0 86 


87.4 

78.4 

76.8 

79.1 

93.6 

66.2 

72.8 
109.0 

79.4 

79.5 


1936 


82 

93 


97.4 

160.2 

104.8 

117.1 

118.1 

132.3 

118.5 


80 

81 

63 

78 

80 

76 

90 


75 

86 


87.6 

163.7 
78.1 
79.9 
105.2 

123.7 

105.7 


108 

100 

100 

113 
121 
119 
115 
122 

114 

124 

106 


88.1 

84.8 
76.0 

80.9 

94.1 

65.9 
68.3 
94.0 

80.7 

80.8 


91 
74 
64 
80 
82 
79 

92 


105-6 

161.5 

111.5 

123.6 

122.9 

124.2 

123.9 


103 
101 
91 
127 
117 
108 
117 
97 
108 

125 

95 


82.4 
84.9 

73.4 

73.7 

93.7 

66.3 
70.6 

88.4 

80.2 

80.0 


80 

75 

62 

75 
83 

76 

90 


91.3 

157.6 

82.2 

96.7 

107.2 

126,0 

108.8 


2) January. 


1) 19x0-1914 too. 
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Description 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

1937 

Dec. 

1936 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Sept. 

1936 

Feb. 

1936 

Feb. 

1935 

Year 










i935-3<5 

1934-35 










- 3) 

3) 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 — 100 . 

Cereals. 

168 

166 

157 

152 

149 

153 

145 

144 

144 

126 

Potatoes. 

158 

145 

129 

122 

117 

97 

160 

144 

165 

132 

Pork. 

114 

117 

121 

120 

116 

315 

113 

89 

109 

83 

Other meat. 

148 

145 

148 

140 

139 

150 

145 

139 

146 

137 

Dairy products. 

144 

142 

139 

139 

139 

135 

137 

133 

139 

132 

Eggs. 

105 

107 

125 

144 

342 

127 

109 

93 

102 

92 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

146 

133 

128 

127 

128 

130 

125 

118 

123 

109 

Maize. 

134 

133 

132 

132 

132 

134 

120 

108 

113 

101 

Fertilizers. 

89 

87 

86 

87 

89 

84 

87 

76 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 











Plant products. 


59 

55 

55 

57 

57 

49 

54 

50 

58 

livestock products. 


55 

53 

53 

53 

52 

50 

•48 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 


56 

53 

54 

54 

53 

50 

49 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . 


68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

71 

69 

71 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 


73.0 

71.0 

69.5 

4 ) 68.2 

5 ) 62.6 

62.0 

61.6 

6 ) 63.8 

6 ) 61.5 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 sa 100 . 

Raw plant products. 

53.2 

46.8 

43.2 

41.3 

42.6 

37.2 

35.2 

i 

33.9 

1936 

38.1 

1935 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

42.7 

40.8 

39.5 

38.9 

39.6 

40.7 

34,4 

29.8 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs ....... 

46.4 

45.1 

43.1 

48.7 

43.9 

39.1 

43.4 

39.0 

40.4 

41,2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

48.5 

44.5 

42.0 

41.9 

41.9 

38.7 

36.5 

33.5 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

60.2 

53.4 

49.6 

48.4 

48.2 

44.0 

35.3 

38.5 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

45.6 

45.6 

44.3 

43.4 

44.2 

47.6 

39.5 

33.5 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.8 

79.3 

71.5 

79.2 

58.8 

56.6 

54.9 

54.2 

54.4 

54.2 

48.7 

50.1 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

53.6 

50.5 

48.4 

48.0 

48.0 

46.4 

42.5 

41.7 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

66.1 

65.8 

65.2 

65.0 

65.3 

64.9 

64.6 

67.1 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

59.9 

58.4 

56.9 

56.1 

55.5 

54.7 

52.2 

52.2 

54.0 

53.0 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 = 100 . 











Plant products. 

68.1 

66.5 

67.9 

65.7 

64.3 

60 4 

82.9 

60,9 

69.7 ! 

68.2 

livestock products. 

62.7 

63.5 

65.1 

65.4 

64.7 

64.9 

53.8 

57.1 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products .. 

74.0 

74.0 

73.9 

72.1 

71.1 

69.2 

69.9 

66.0 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general , .... 

70,9 

70.4 

71.2 

69.8 

68.9 

67.0 

70.0 

63.9 

68.4 : 

65.9 


1 ) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 19516-1930 = 100 . — 2 ) In 
consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices have ato> 
been revised. — 3 ) Agricultural year: Norway; 1 st April to 31 March; Netherlands: 1 st July to 30 June. — 4 ) 1-26 Septembre. r~ d 
5 ) 28 Sept .-31 October. — 6 ) Calendar year. , $ 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 

PRODUCTION 


P. S . 5 . R.: The number of slieep, which in 1033 was 45,400,000, was estimated 
to be (>4,000,000 in 1936. Between these years the number of fine wool sheep has 
nearly doubled. Wool production in 1936 was 1,890 million lb., an increase of about 
20 per cent, on that of 1935 (G560 million lb.). 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 March): The second estimate of maize sowings for 
the year 1936-37 shows a decrease of 262,000 acres from that published at the begin¬ 
ning of February. The new estimate is about 15 per cent, below the record figure 
of 1935-36 but It is about 5.2 per cent, above the average area of the five preceding 
years. The sowings have suffered damage owing to the lack of rain. 

French Indo-China: Harvesting terminated in Cambodia in January and results 
would appear not so small as expected, the central districts having had a unit-vield 
almost the same as that of last year; the area of dry-season rice transplanted is 
smaller than last year. Condition of the first-semester crop was irregular in Tonkin 
and Annam. 

In Cambodia production of dry-season maize appeared to be at least equal to 
that of last year. A very good unit-yield was expected in Cochin-China. The crop 
was irregular in Tonkin and Annam, where, however, an increase in area was re¬ 
ported in some districts. 

Groundnuts gave good unit-yields in Annam and irregular unit-yields in Cam¬ 
bodia, where the area was slightly less. 
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TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for February already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Indo-China 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Denmark 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Wheat flour . . . 

1000 centals 



37 

33 

Wheat. 

xooo centals 

0 

4 

333 

340 

Maize. 

» » 

335 

423 

— 

— 

Rye. 

/> » 

0 

0 

236 

207 

Rice. 

» a 

1,735 

1,482 



Wheat flour . . . 

» » 

2 

0 

11 

24 







Barley. 

» » 

209 

152 

75 

0 







Oats. 

» to 

22 

53 

86 

0 

Java and Madura 





Maize. 

» » 

0 

0 

1,369 

503 







Rice. 

» » 

0 

0 

9 

18 

Maize. 

1000 centals 

538 

49 

— 

— 

Linseed. 

» » 

0 

0 

46 

40 

Rice. 

» « 

13 

11 

— 

— 

Butter. 

1000 lb. 

24,425 

24,194 

0 

2 

Coffee. 

1000 lb. 

6,532 

2,341 

— 

— 

Cheese. 

» » 

1,841 

1,775 

0 

0 

Tea. 

» a 

8.869 

10.218 


... 

Cotton. 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

22 

4 

Cacao . 

» » 

104 

514 

— 

• — 

Wool. 

1000 lb. 

18 

33 

412 

355 







Coffee. 

» to 

— 

— 

6,603 

3,999 







Tea. 

» » 

— 

— 

123 

82 

Japan 






Cacao . 

» » 

— 

— 

1,060 

990 

Wheat. 

1000 centals 

_ 

_ 

472 

461 







Wheat flour . . . 

» » 

139 

249 

42 

4 

Norway 





Maize. 

» » 

— 

— 

311 

401 







Rice. 

» » 

53 

9 

7 

119 

Wheat . 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

245 

399 

Linseed . 

a a 

0 

0 

37 

35 

Rye . 

» » 

0 

0 

234 

298 

Butter . 

1000 lb. 

7 

49 

0 

0 

Wheat flour . . . 


0 

0 

53 

29 

Cotton . 

1000 centals 

60 

42 

2,723 

1,953 

Barley . 

» » 

0 

0 

62 

40 

Wool . 

1000 lb. 

0 

119 

19,288 

27,842 

Oats . 

» » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee . 

» » 

— 

— 

2,196 

1,030 

Maize . 

» u 

0 

0 

542 

150 

Tea . 

)> )) 

1,497 

1,144 

— 

— 

Rice . 

» » 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Cacao , . 

u » 

0 

320 

— 

— 

Linseed. 

11 » 

0 

0 

44 

51 







Butter. 

1000 lb. 

73 

71 

0 

0 







Cheese. 

» » 

421 

265 

26 

13 

Syria and Lebanon 





Cotton. 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

7 

4 







Wool. 

1000 lb. 

132 

108 

328 

295 

Wheat. 

1000 centals 

141 

7 

0 

0 

Coffee. 

» M 

— 

— 

3,283 

2,709 

Wheat flour . . . 

» a 

22 

2 

26 

2 

Tea . 

a » 

— 

— 

42 

33 

Barley. 

a » 

119 

84 

0 

0 

Cacao . 

u » 

— 

— 

578 

2,280 

Maize. 

J) » 

4 

2 

0 

0 







Rice. 

a a 

0 

0 

60 

15 







Butter . 

1000 lb. 

24 

9 

18 

15 

Netherlands 





Cheese . 

» a 

0 

11 

44 

88 







Wool . 

to to 

130 

498 

0 

0 

Wheat ..... 

1000 centals 

2 

0 

891 

648 

Coffee . 

a » 

0 

0 

366 

183 

Rye . 

» » 

207 

11 

51 

77 

Tea . 

a » 

0 

0 

60 

26 

Wheat flour . . . 

» 2) 

0 

0 

99 

68 







Bariev . 

3 U 

24 

18 

317 

315 







Oats . 

to # 

90 

24 

20 

13 

Germany 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Maize . 

» D 

0 

0 

1,863 

1.462 







Rice . 

» » 

185 

123 

417 

185 

Wheat . 

1000 centals 

0 

79 

176 

163 

Linseed . 

)) to 

26 

22 

752 

432 

Rye. 

to to 

0 

7 

9 

35 

Butter. 

1000 lb. 

6,076 

6,715 

2 

4 

Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

31 

108 

2 

0 

Cheese. 

» 3 

10 113 

8,744 

62 

68 

Bariev. 

to )) 

0 

0 

86 

33 

Cotton . 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

139 

88 

Oats .. 

a a 

0 

0 

24 

4 

Wool ' a ) * * ' • 

1000 lb. 

545 

481 

679 

1,124 

Maize . 

a » 

0 

0 

234 

245 

wot)1 { b ) . . . . 

» » 

46 

75 

489 

470 

Rice . 

» a 

7 

22 

300 

207 

Coffee . 

» » 

276 

814 

7,529 

13,792 

Linseed. 

a a 

0 

0 

229 

141 

Tea. 

» )) 

9 

9 

2,877 

1,964 

Butter ..... 

IOOO lb. 

0 

0 

12,970 

12,291 

Cacao ...... 

» 3 

675 

646 

12,866 

16,098 

Cheese. 

» » 

11 

15 

5,483 

5,009 







Cotton. 

1000 centals 

0 

62 

437 

573 








1000 lb. 

44 

20 

18,918 

16,107 

Poland-Dantzig (see over ) 





Wo01 \ b ) ... . 

a a 

18 

77 

2,579 

3,047 







Coffee ...... 

» a 

0 

0 

29,498 

18,689 

Wheat. 

1000 centals 

20 

128 

0 

0 

Tea. 

a » 

0 

0 

952 

915 

Rve. 

» 3 

370 

578 

0 

0 

Cacao ...... 

a a 

417 

0 

15,574 

14,848 

Wheat flour . . . 

» » 

143 

196 

0 

0 





x 

, # t ■ 


a) Wool, greasy. — 6) Wool, scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


CQUNTRI 

KS 1 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and 

U NITS i 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Poland-1Jaxtzig ( coucluded) 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Czechoslovakia ( concluded) 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Febr, 

Febr. 

Bariev. 

xooo centals 

569 

862 

0 

0 

Cotton. 1000 centals 

4 

4 

251 

181 

Oats ...... 

» » 

121 

55 

0 

0 

Wool . rooo lb. 

51 

60 

5,179 

4,445 

Maize. 

\\ u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee. » » 

— 

— 

1,836 

1,874 

Rice. 

» )l 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Tea. “ » 

— 

— 

90 

79 

Linseed. 

3 » 

D 

0 

0 

0 

Cacao. » » 

— 

— 

2,562 

2,112 

Butter. 

iooo lb. 

836 

1,195 

0 

0 






Clieese. 

» ;> 

143 

11 

9 

15 






Cotton. 

iooo centals 

0 

2 

123 

134 

Canada 






iooolb. 

33 

22 

3,272 

6,213 

Wheat . iooo centals 

3,217 

8,545 



Coffee . 

» h 


— 

725 

1,340 

2 

0 

Tea . 

)) A 

_ 

— 

397 

304 

Rye . » » 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cacao . 

i) 1/ 

_ 

— 

992 

1,519 

Wheat flour ... » » 

681 

666 

9 

13 






Bariev . » » 

29 

75 

0 

0 







Oats . » 8 

46 

161 

0 

0 

United Kingdom 





Maize . » 8 

9 

7 

37 

71 







Rice . 8 8 

0 

0 

24 

46 

Wheat . 

iooo centals 

18 

13 

11,228 

7,421 

Linseed . » » 

2 

2 

18 

33 

Wheat flour . . . 

n » 

137 

174 

789 

818 

Butter. 1000 lb. 

26 

31 

13 

15 

Barley . 

M 35 

0 

0 

1,466 

1,969 

Cheese. » » 

703 

710 

106 

37 

Oats . 

}) » 

0 

2 

181 

119 

Cotton. 1000 centals 

— 

— 

121 

117 

Maize . 

3) i) 

196 

68 

8,777 

6,393 

Wool . 1000 lb. 

452 

710 

2,703 

2,368 

Rice . 

3) i) 

11 

15 

185 

90 

Coffee. » » 

40 

9 

3,199 

3,752 

Linseed . 

» » 

0 

0 

811 

340 

Tea. » 8 

— 

— 

2,650 

3,091 

Butter. 

iooo lb. 

1,660 

1,63! 

75,883 

80,954 

Cacao. » » 

— 


3,210 

2,617 

Cheese. 

M 

459 

485 

22,668 

24,527 






Cotton . 

iooo centals 

55 

44 

1,217 

1,191 






Wool . 

xooo lb. 

34,648 

32,340 

86,867 

101,724 

Argentina 





Coffee . 

3) » 

1,764 

2,410 

7,112 

10,000 

Wheat . iooo centals 

18,823 

3,003 



Tea . 

}1 3) 

5,878 

7,125 

29,987 

32,897 

— 

— 

Cacao . 

» » 

'218 

743 

40,124 

37.095 

Rye . » 8 

648 

194 

— 

— 




Wheat flour ... » » 

225 

137 

— 

— 







Barley . » 8 

1,680 

476 

— 

— 

Switzerland 





Oats . » 8 

1,127 

187 

— 

— 







Maize . » » 

16,865 

12,051 

— 

— 

Wheat . 

iooo centals 

0 

0 ! 

767 

536 

Linseed . » » 

4,855 

3,042 

— 

— 

Rye . 

i) » 

0 

0 

218 

26 

Butter . 1000 lb. 

3,373 

3,682 

— 

— 

Barley . 

i) » 

0 

0 

333 

139 

Cotton . iooo centals 

49 

51 

— 

— 

Oats .. 

j) » 

0 

0 

573 

313 

„ T , ( a) ... 1000 lb. 

Wo01 1 6 ) . . . > > 

34,238 

40.503 

— 

— 

Maize . 

n » 

0 

0 

410 

115 

4,398 

3,803 

— 

— 

Rice ...... 

31 » 

0 

0 

46 

49 






Butter . 

iooo lb. 

0 

0 

2,330: 

593 

Brazil 





Cheese . 

a a 

2,202 

2,923 

483 

273 





Cotton . 

Wool . 

iooo centals 
iooolb. 

0 

40 

0 

18 

68 

2,460 

40 

2,242 

Coffee . 1000 lb. 

122,703 

174,565 

- 

- 

Coffee . 

n » 

0 

0 

2,978 

2,396 






Tea . 

» » 

2 

2 

209 

196 

Siam 





Cacao . 

a » 

— 

— 

1,936 

2,729 











Rice . iooo centals 

2,132 

2,407 

— 

— 

- Czechoslovakia [see over) 
















Gold coast 





Wheat. 

iooo centals 

604 

0 

0 

0 


87.162 

: 99,859 



Rye. 

» » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cacao. 1000 lb. 

1 — 

— 

Wheat flour . . . 

33 » 

0 

0 

0 

4 






Barley. ..... 

» » 

13 

49 

0 

0 






Oats 

» » 

163 

0 

2 

0 

New Zealand 





Maize ...... 

» » 

0 

1 0 

57 

161 






Rice ' . 

» » 

0 

1 0 

7 

15 

Butter. 1000 lb. 

47,609 

1 25,428 

! — 

— 

Linseed ..... 

a a 

0 

* 0 

1 24 

18 

Cheese. » » 

19,055 

1 16,315 



Butter. 

iooolb. 

392 

: 0 

1 0 

0 

yit 1 1 «) • • • » a 

Wco1 {»)... » » 

34,092 

! 46,114 

i 

.. , 

if Cheese. 

1 • 

» » 

53 

i 269 

• 179 

146 

3,735 

3,181 




a) Wool, greasy. — 6) Wool, scoured. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell* Istituto, Direttore re spans abile, 

27 -II 1 -X 937 ' 
































































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . •— Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Get many, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i => excellent , 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad , 5 = very bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 = good, 
60 — fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Estonia , Lithuania, Poland and Sweden ; 5 = excellent, 
4 = 3 = average, 2 = 1 = v^ry Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = goo<i, 60 — fairly 

good, 50 = average; Switzerland : 100 — excellent , 90 = wry goorf, 75 — good, 60 = fairly good, 

50 = average, 40 == rather bad, 30 = 10 = wry £ 7 . S. S. R.: 5 — good, 4 — the average, 

3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 — Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent 

to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information on page 319 


CROP PRODUCTION 

World wheat supplies and requirements. 

It was estimated in the review of the statistical situation of the world 
wheat market made last October that the world wheat crop of 1936 would fall 
short of the requirements of consumption and that, consequently, it would again 
be necessary to draw on stocks during the course of the 3 7 ear. It was forecast 
on the basis of the figures then available, which were mostly provisional and, 
in the case of some countries, even conjectural, that world exportable stocks 
would in 1936-37 show a further and appreciable reduction, so that by 1 August 
1937 they would have fallen below the level of the years prior to the great wheat 
crisis. Since October a number of developments have occurred in the factors 
influencing the statistical situation of wheat and we propose, therefore, in this 
issue to re-examine the position of wheat supplies and requirements in the light 
of the data and information collected by the Institute since October. 

I. — WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 1936. 

Nearly all the wheat-growing countries have revised their crop estimates 
since October and most of those which had not then issued estimates and for 
which rough conjectural estimates had been adopted have since communicated the 
results of their 1936 harvests. Thus, the official estimates now available cover 
99 per cent, of the total world production, excluding that of the U. S. S. R., 
China, Turkey and some of the minor wheat producing countries which issue 
production statistics only irregularly or after some delay. On the whole, the 
figures available at this time of year are fairly close to the final results; in the 
last five years there has been a difference of x to 3 per cent, between the figures 
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WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


of Mareh-Aprii and the final statistics of world wheat production and this differ¬ 
ence has ’always shown an underestimate in the preliminary figures. 

The modifications made in the figures issued in October on account of new 
estimates or of revisions in the preliminary estimates were as usual numerous but 
their net effect is not very great. For the European importing group, namely 
all European countries except the four Danube States, Poland and Lithuania 
which form the exporting group, there is a total increase of 24 million bushels. 
With the exception of Germany, Sweden and Greece, all countries that revised 


World wheat production 1). 
(Million bushels). 


YEARS 

I 

—--- 

Import¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

birope 2 ) 

Export¬ 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

Total 

North 

nud 

Central 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

2 ) 

U.S.S R 

1923-27 Average .... 

920 

323 

1,243 

1,214 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,385 

694 

1928 . . . 

976 

433 

1,409 

1,496 

399 

• 342 

136 

168 

3,930 

807 

3 929 . 

1,073 

378 

1,451 

1,143 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,469 

694 

1930 . 

915 

445 

1,360 

1,322 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3,747 

! 989 

1931. 

975 

462 

1,437 

1,273 

263 

407 

131 

197 

3,713 

j 753 

1932 .! 

j 1,209 

281 

1,490 

1,214 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3,748 

742 

1933 . 

1,290 

455 

1,745 

849 

345 

422 

124 

186 

3,671 

1,018 

1934 . 

1,212 

336 

1,548 

818 

290 

I 431 

153 

140 

3,380 

1,117 

1935 .j 

1 1,190 

385 

1,575 

923 

19 S 

t 452 

136 

,51 

3,435 

1,132 

1936: 











October Forecast, . . j 

990 

460 

1,450 

875 

295 

434 

114 

138 ! 

3,306 


April Estimate . . . 

t 1,014 

! 469 

! 

1,483 

j 872 i 

298 1 

435 

115 

157 I 

3,360 



1 } Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. — 2 ) Not including U.S.S.R. 


their October estimates have made increases, in most cases, moderate ones. 
The largest is that of France (5.5 million bushels), the others in no case reaching 
4 million bushels. The total of the export group has been increased by 9 mil¬ 
lion bushels, practically all of which was contributed by Romania. The total 
for Europe is, therefore, 33 million bushels greater than the estimate made in 
October. It must, however, be remembered that the figures now available are 
not yet definitive and that the total may show a further modification but the 
possible margin this year will be insignificant compared with those (between 
25 and 50 million bushels) observed in recent years between the March-April 
estimates and the final results. 

•The latest estimates for Canada and the United States practically confirm 
the preliminary October figures with a reduction of only 3 million bushels. 

The estimates for South America now available are only 3 million bushels 
greater than our conjectural estimates of October. The October estimate for 
Australia has undergone an appreciable increase. From 129.5 million bushels 
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in October It was raised to 13 pa millions in February and recently to 1496 
millions. The small crop of New Zealand is about as large as expected while 
in the case of many South American countries, including Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, owing to the delay in the publication of official estimates, the rough 
estimates of their crops must still stand and consequently, the present totals 
may be revised later. No change lias been made in the estimates of the Asiatic 
countries and no substantial revision has been made in the African total, the 
reduction made in the figure for Tunisia, which is smaller than was first ex- 
pected, being offset by the increased estimates of production in Algeria and 
So nth Africa. 

These recent estimates indicate that the world wheat outturn of 1936 was 
somewhat larger than the estimate made last October but the total (excluding 
the crops of the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey, etc.) is much smaller even than 
those of the two previous years which were the lightest of post-war years. 
Of the large exporting countries, only those in Europe, in particular the Danube 
States, secured plentiful crops. The Argentine crop is barely .larger than the 
average and the Australian outturn is distinctly below average. The crops in 
North America and North Africa, owing to drought, were among the lowest 
recorded. 

In all, the exporting countries cropped 2,165 million bushels, a slightly 
larger total than that of 1935 but 220 millions, or about 10 per cent, below 
the average of the yeans 1930 to 1934. The total production of the importing 
countries after four years of plentiful crops dropped substantially and touched 
a level only slightly higher than that of the years prior to 1932. 


World Wheal Production 1 ) by groups of Exporting and Importing Countries, 

(Million bushels) 


YEARS 

Production 
of Exporting 
countries 1 

2 ) 1 

Production 
of Importing 
countries j 

Total 

production 


2,395 

1,005 

3,400 


2,535 

1,080 

3,615 


2,830 

1,100 

3,930 


2,240 

1,230 

3,470 


2,675 

1,070 

3,745 


2,580 

1,135 

3,715 


2,380 

1,370 

3,750 


2,225 

1,445 

3,670 


2,000 

1,380 

3380 


2,055 

1,380 

3,435 


2,165 

1,195 

3,360 


1 ) Not including U.S.S.R., China, Mancliukuo. Turkey, Iran and Iraq.. — a) Normally exporting countries 
i. e.: Canada, United States, Argentina, Australia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Algeria, Tunisia, French Morocco, India, Chile and Uruguay. 


No official estimate is yet available of the production of the U. S. S. R. 
in 1936 but there are indications that it was mediocre if not poor. 
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The available figures for certain countries which make estimates only 
irregularly or after some delay are given in the following table. 


Wheat Production Estimates for countries not included in world totals 

(Million bushels) 


VUARS 

China. 

Manchukuo 

Turkey 1 

Iran 

Iraq 

192 b.- . 


j 

35 




1927... 

— 

53 

49 

— 

— 

1928..... 

— 

54 

59 

— 

— 

1929... 

— 

48 

100 

— 

! — 

1930. . .. 

— 

50 

94 

— 

— 

1933. 

795 

58 

105 

44 

__ 

1932 . 

835 

42 

69 

51 

— 

1933 . 

82 8 

52 

98 

68 

12 

1934 . 

825 

23 

100 

71 

14 

1935 . 

783 

34 

93 


11 

1936. 

848 

31 

138 

... 

20 

| 


The table shows that results in China in 1936 were satisfactory and above 
those of 1935 and the average. Total figures for Turkey were recently supplied 
by the Government and show that the wheat crop was exceptionally large, the 
outturn exceeding last 3 T ear’s, which was average, by 50 per cent. The official 
estimates for Iraq show that production there was also very plentiful but the 
crop of Manchukuo was much smaller, failing to reach the 1935 level which 
was itself among the lowest of recent years. 


II. — EXPORTABLE WHEAT SUPPLIES. 

The exportable supplies of the various exporting countries for the year 
1936-37, calculated as usual by subtracting the internal requirements of each 
country for consumption and for the minimum carryover from one year to the 
next from the total available supplies, was estimated in October last at 676 mil¬ 
lion bushels, a reduction of 50 millions from the revised figure for 1935-36. The 
changes made in the estimates of the various surpluses since October are sum¬ 
marized below. 

North America. 

The United States final estimate of the 1936 crop made in December was 
onh T slightly different from the October estimate. Owing to the meagre sup¬ 
plies of fodder cereals and to the poor quality of the wheat stocks carried over 
from previous harvests, we estimated that consumption would again be at the 
level of the preceding year despite the rise in prices. It was considered, there¬ 
fore, that the total domestic supplies would practically equal the quantities 
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required for consumption and minimum carryover. Nevertheless, we envisaged a 
surplus of 25 million bushels in the United States, available either for export 
or for supplementing the minimum carryover, to allow for the import of a si¬ 
milar amount to make up for the shortage of some varieties of spring wheat, 
in which the 1936 crop was extremely poor. The United States Department 
of Agriculture recently made a substantial increase in the quantities estimated 
for the internal requirements of the country by raising its estimate to 700 
million bushels as against 664 millions last year, probably as a result of the 
great increase that is expected in the sowings of winter and spiing wheat for 
harvest in 1937 and of the increase in the quantity utilized for feed arising 
from the shortage in internal supplies of other fodder cereals. The same author¬ 
ity estimates that the total stocks which will be carried over to the new year 
will be about equal to the minimum of 1926, allowing for net imports of about 
35 million bushels. Thus, instead of an equilibrium of supplies and requirements 
(25 millions bushels of nominal exportable surplus against 25 millions for import 
requirements) envisaged in October, the United States, according to these new 
estimates will actually show a net "deficit of 35 million bushels. There are, 
therefore, no exportable supplies and the United States is to be included 
among the countries with net import requirements. 

The official estimate of the Canadian crop issued in January is practically 
the same as that made in October. As regards internal requirements, we make 
no change in the figure of 105 million bushels made in October. The latter 
allowed for an appreciable decrease in consumption, both human and animal, 
which was expected to result from the increase in prices and from the high quality 
of the 1936 product. This estimate, moreover, practically coincides with the 
recently published figures of the Ministry of Trade and Commerce (xoi million 
bushels) and of Stanford University (103 millions). Our October estimate indi¬ 
cating exportable supplies of 230 millions for the 3 T ear 1936-37, therefore, requires 
no modification. 

Argentina and Australia. 

As they are based on the prospects indicated by crop conditions prevailing 
some months before the harvest, the October estimates of the exportable sup¬ 
plies of the two great exporting countries of the southern hemisphere are always 
liable to substantial modification depending on the actual outcome of the season. 
In the case of Argentina, in the absence of official figures, an outturn of 240 mil¬ 
lion bushels was envisaged and this forecast proved to be fairly close to the 
actual results, the first official estimate being 250 million bushels and the second 
248 millions. After deduction of about 100 millions foi internal requirements 
there is an exportable surplus of about 150 million bushels, to which are to be 
added the exportable stocks in the country on 1 August 1936, estimated at about 
35 million bushels. In all, therefore, Argentina appears to have an export¬ 
able surplus of 185 million bushels. This figure is 7 millions larger than our 
estimate of last October. The Argentine Government places the exportable 
supplies existing in the country on 31 March at about 51 million bushels, which, 
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with the exports since i August (about 130 millions) bring the total export¬ 
able supplies almost up to the estimate given above. 

The harvest in Australia proved to be appreciably larger than the October 
forecast, indicated, the latter figure being raised from 130 to 150 millions. The 
Australian Government recently informed the Institute that at the beginning 
of the harvest (1 December) old wheat stocks amounted to 12 million bushels. 
This confirms that exportable stocks on x August, after allowing for exports of 
2i millions between x August and 30 November, were about 33 million bushels as 
estimated in the October survey. As a result of the increase in the crop estimate, 
it is necessary to raise the figure for the exportable supplies of Australian wheat 
from XX 2 millions to 130 millions. 

According to these new estimates, the two large exporting countries of the 
southern hemisphere had exportable supplies of about 3x5 million bushels, or 
23 millions more than the figure given in October. Surpluses of this magnitude, 
however, are fairly modest for, though above the very reduced level of 237 millions 
of last 3’ear, they are 65 millions below the average of the preceding five years. 

India. 

Although the 1936 crop is India was a little lighter than that of the previous 
year and the average, we estimated in October that the rise in world wheat prices 
and the large supplies of other foodstuffs in the country would permit a resump¬ 
tion of Indian wheat exports which for many years have been in abeyance. 
We estimated according!} 7 that there would be an exportable suiplus of 5 mil¬ 
lion bushels. It now appears that India is in a position to market an appre¬ 
ciably larger quantity. Exports in the first, seven months of the year were more 
than 8 million bushels and the movement continued in March and April when 
previously, even in years of heavy exports, Indian exports were almost entirely 
absent. Moreover, the prospects of the new harvest, which has ’already begun, 
are especially favourable and the new wheat may move towards the export points 
during the course of May. There is thus reason to expect a noticeable increase 
in the May-July exports, the more so because sellers will try to market their 
wheat at the high prices ruling during the period preceding the harvesting of the 
new crop in the northern hemisphere. In the light of these considerations we 
are inclined to place the probable exports of India this year at 20 million bushels. 
This volume would be the highest recorded "since 1924-25. 

U.S.S.R. 

As stated above, no official estimate of the 1936 crop in the U. S. A R. has 
yet been published, but most authorities describe it as mediocre or poor. Further, 
volume of exports from the U. S. S. R. is subject to the exigencies of the foreign 
commercial policy and of the domestic policy of the Government and, conse¬ 
quently, an estimate of production would not adequately clarify the situation of 
Soviet supplies. The only information on this point of any value is that on 
foreign trade. This shows that the Soviet Union, during the first seven months 
of the year (1 August-28 February) exported 3 million bushels of wheat and 
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flour, the latter preponderating. We believed in October that the U. S. S. R. 
would not appear this year on the international market with considerable 
quantities. Having regard to the shipments of the first part of the year, we 
now estimate that the total exports of this country will reach approximately 
4 million bushels. 

European exporting countries. 

In October, after totalling the various estimates then available of the 1936 
crops in the four Danube countries, Poland and Lithuania which amounted 
to about 460 million bushels, or only slightly less than the record for recent 
years (462 millions in 1931), we stated that “ given the caution with which these 
provisional estimates are made, it is even probable that the final figures will 
bring a slight increase in the total as at present estimated . This expectation 
now appears well founded as the total wheat production of these cGuntrie.s in 
1936, according to the latest information, reached 469 million bushels and was 
thus somewhat larger than the previous highest recorded in 1931, It is confirmed 
also that the r\’e and maize crops, which are used to a great extent for human 
consumption in these countries, were, in the case of rye, almost equal to the 
October estimate and, in the case of maize, much larger. For these countries 
we forecast an exportable surplus of 90 million bushels, nearly 65 millions 
of which were actually exported in the first seven months of the year. In 
view of the strong international demand for wheat, of the present attractive 
prices on world markets and of the favourable new crop outlook, especially 
in Romania and Yugoslavia, both of which still held on 1 March, appreciable 
surpluses, we are inclined to retain our estimate and to believe that all the 
exportable surplus of 90 million bushels will be exported this year, leaving 
only normal, or slightly larger than normal, carry-over stocks. 

North Africa and other exporting countries. 

Among the three exporting countries of French North Africa, only Algeria 
has increased its estimate but the figure is still distinctly low. The estimates 
of the crops in Tunisia and Morocco, both indicating crops of half the normal 
size, are unchanged. In these two countries, the crops are not even sufficient 
to cover internal needs and fair quantities have already begun to enter the country 
to meet consumption requirements. As regards the lesser surplus-producing 
countries, the crops were unusually plentiful in Turkey and Irak, but only 
about average in Chile and Uruguay. The wheat outturn in Turkey in 1936, 
at 138 million bushels as compared with 93 millions in 1935 and an average of 
similar dimensions is greater than any previously obtained. A crop of this size 
surpasses the average internal requirements of the country by 40-50 million 
bushels and will probably find an outlet abroad, especially in the present situation 
of the world market. Turkish exports for the first seven months of the year, 
however, reached only about 3.3 million bushels. So large an increase gave 
rise to doubts as to the accuracy of the estimate, but the Ankara Government, 

** St. 4 IngL 
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In reply to our enquiry, confirms the figure which, they state, was justified by 
the favourable weather record of the year. 

The crop in Iraq, at 20 million bushels, is similar and a surplus of 8-10 mil¬ 
lions over the domestic requirements is indicated but actual exports for the first 
six months of the year were not more than 2 million bushels. 

These considerations indicate that there is a considerable increase in the 
supplies available for the importing countries from the minor exporting countries 
notwithstanding the contraction in exportable supplies In 'North. Africa but, in 
view of the fact that the greater part of these supplies are likely to be carried 
over to the next year, we will increase our October estimate by 5 million bushels 
only, and bring the figure for all the countries in this group from 15 to 20 mil¬ 
lions. 


Exportable supplies of wheat. 

(Million bushels). 


SEASONS 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Austra¬ 

lia 

V.S.S.R. 

i) 

India 

i) 

Danub. 
coun¬ 
tries 1)2) 

North 

Africa 

i)3) 

Afloat 

Totals 

1926-27 . 

320 

220 

195 

130 

49 

11 

44 

2 

39 

1,010 

1927-28 .. 

388 

231 

246 

95 

3 

8 

31 

15 

46 

1,063 

1928-29 ......... 

496 

317 

331 

136 

0 

0 

34 

17 

45 

1,376 

1929-30 .. 

293 

359 

186 

99 

10 

2 

55 

20 

37 

1,061 

1930-31 .. 

382 

342 

173 

200 

113 

0 

51 

24 

39 

1,324 

1931-32 . 

319 

430 

173 

192 

65 

3 

84 

27 

38 

1,331 

1932-33 . 

452 j 

348 

182 

191 

17 

0 

12 

21 

30 

1,253 

1933-34 . 

367 

233 

237 

158 

35 

1 

36 

24 

32 

1,123 

1934-35 .. 

352 

68 

239 

153 

2 

1 

26 

35 

35 

911 

1935-36 . 

347 

4) 35 

104 

133 

29 

2 

33 

25 

17 

725 

1936-37: 

Forecast October 1936 . 

230 

4) 25 

178 

U2 

0 

5 

90 

15 

21 

676 

Estimate April 1937 . . 

230 

0 

185 

130 

4 

20 

90 

20 

21 

1 700 

| 


1) Exports. — 2) Including Poland and Lithuania. — 3) Including the other minor exporting countries. — 
4) -Nominal surplus: see text page 233. 


Thus, the estimate of the supplies available to meet the requirements of the 
importing countries has been appreciably modified since October, whether we 
consider the various groups of exporting countries or all countries taken together. 
The supplies of Canada and the Danube countries alone remain unchanged. 
The nominal surplus of the United States has disappeared; those of other coun-. 
tries are all increased, the U. S. S. R. by 4 million bushels, the North African 
and Uevant group by 5 millions, Argentina by 7 millions, India by 15 millions 
and Australia by 18 millions. In all, there is an increase of 24 million bushels 
on the estimate made last October. Notwithstanding this increase, the total, 
as Indicated In October, is the lowest recorded for many years. It shows a 
decrease of 25 millions from last year, a low record at the time, and one of 
6/6 millions or 49 % from the figure for 1928-29, the highest on record. Among 
the four great exporting countries, Argentina alone has larger exportable supplies 
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than In the previous year but the Increase in this quarter is insufficient to offset 
the decreases in the other three countries, the total for the group consequently 
showing a contraction of 74 million bushels. The other exporting countries 
taken together have larger supplies than those of 1935-36 (134 against 89 mil¬ 
lions) as a result of the greater suipluses in the Danube States, India, Turkey, etc., 
which largely offset the decrease anticipated in Soviet and North African exports. 

The continuous decline observed in recent years in the total exportable 
supplies w r as accompanied by a shrinking in world demand. This year, however, 
the recent decreases in exportable supplies are met by an appreciable recovery 
in the import demand. Hence, the present close equilibrium between world 
wheat supplies and requirements. During the first seven months of this year 
(1 August 1936-28 February 1937), official trade statistics, which are now avail¬ 
able, show that the total net exports of the surplus-producing countries were 
383 million bushels, an increase of 79 millions on the exports of the same 
period in 1935-36. The exportable balance in the various countries on 1 March 
1937 was consequently much reduced as the following table indicates. 


Exportable supplies of wheat on 1 March 1937 1) 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

28 February 

Remainder 

on 

1 March 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

29 February 

Remainder 

on 

1 March 

Canada . 

230 

151 

79 

347 

133 

214 

United States. 

0 

0 

0 

2 ) 35 

_ 

35 

Argentina. 

185 

93 

92 

104 

48 

56 

Australia... 

130 

50 

80 

133 

59 

74 


4 

3 

1 

29 

27 

2 

India. 

20 

8 1 

12 

2 

I 1 

1 

Danubian countries. 

90 

64 

26 

33 

20 ! 

13 

North Africa and others. 

20 

14 

6 

25 

16 | 

9 

Total . . . 

679 | 

: 

353 

296 

708 

304 i 

! 

404 


1) Supplies afloat excluded. — 2) Nominal surplus. 


Total available supplies on i March 1937 showed a decrease of 108 million 
bushels compared with those existing at the same date in 1936 and of 73 millions 
if we exclude the nominal surplus of the United States, estimated at 35 millions 
on 1 March 1936, The remainder available for the demand of the last five 
months of the year thus appears very small but -we believe it is quite sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the Importing countries until this summer’s harvest. 
The supplies, moreover, appear to be better distributed between the various 
groups than they 'were on 1 March last year. They were then mainly concen¬ 
trated in Canada and Australia, the former alone holding supplies equal to all 
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those of other countries. This year the three large exporting countries have 
almost equal supplies while a considerable quantity is held by the minor export¬ 
ing countries. On the other hand, supplies afloat on x March 1937 were 59 
million bushels, 20 millions higher than on x March 1936, 

HI. — WHEAT REQUIREMENTS OF THE IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 
European importing countries. 

The wheat requirements of the European importing countries (i. e. all the 
European countries with the exception of the four Danube countries, Poland 
and Lithuania) were estimated in October to be 420 million bushels, about 
70 millions above the low figure for 1935-36. It has already been pointed out 
that, since October, the crop estimates for this group have, in most cases, 
been increased slightly, particularly those of France and the United Kingdom 
and that these changes, after allowance is 'made for the decreases in Germany, 
involve an upward revision of 24 million bushels in the estimate made in October 
of total supplies in these countries. The size of the other food harvests bears 
out the October expectation, though in the case of potatoes there was a marked 
increase. The measures generally affecting the international movement of goods 
and currencies are still in force but there have been considerable reductions in 
the customs duties on wheat in many of the important consuming countries. 


Probable net imports of wheat into Europe in 1936-37 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Probable total net imports 
in 1936-37 

Net imports 
from x August 

1936 

to 28 February 

1937 

Remainder 
to be imported 
from x March 
i to 31 July 

. 

October 

forecast 

April 

estimate 

United Kingdom and Irish Free State . . . 

230 

223 

1 

123 

102 

Italy .... 

40 

46 

16 

30 

Belgium.. . 

40 

42 

24 

18 

Netherlands... 

20 

22 

12 | 

10 

Greece.... . 

18 

20 

12 ! 

8 

Switzerland .... 

18 

18 

10 

8 

Germany . .. 

12 

16 

1 ! 

15 

Austria. T . 

10 

10 

4 

6 

Denmark .. 

10 

10 

4 

6 

France ....... . 

12 

9 

4 

5 

Norway, Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Sweden 

10 

12 

6 

6 

Spain and Portugal. .. 

2 

8 

2 ) 2 ! 

6 

Albania, Malta, etc. 

2 

2 

2 ) 1 

1 

Total . . . 

424 

440 

219 

221 

Czechoslovakia ............ 

4 

5 

3 

2 

Total, net imports . . . 

420 

435 

216 

219 


1) Net exports, deducted from the total. — 2} Estimate. 
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A study of supplies and of the situation in each country as it affects the 
probable wheat consumption in this year indicates that the changes made in 
the probable requirements of the various countries since October are not substan¬ 
tial and largely cancel out, The^ above table shows our revised estimate of 
the probable size of the import demand in each county compared with the fore¬ 
cast made in October. It also indicates the net imports of the first seven months 
of the year and the balance to be imported after i March to satisfy the antici¬ 
pated demand for the full year/ 

In general, it has not been necessary to make considerable changes in the 
estimated probable demand of the various countries. The slight reductions 
anticipated in the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State and France are occa¬ 
sioned by the better crop results noted in these countries while the increase 
forecast in Germany and Italy is due to the fact that outturns were lower 
than anticipated. The increase expected in the Baltic and Scandinavian 
countries is the result of the difficulty of securing imports of rye, the supply of 
which is considerably reduced. The increase in the import requirements of 
Spain is due to the fact that wheat supplies in the area controlled by the 
Valencia Government appear to be insufficient to meet the consumption 
requirements of the population while the area under the control of the Burgos 
authorities seems to have almost superabundant supplies. The estimate of 
probable import requirements of the European countries (435 million bushels! 
differs only slightly from the forecast made in October (420 millions). It 
differs from the estimates made by the most qualified authorities. It falls 
considerably short of the estimate of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture and that of Broomhall (after allowing for the fact that total net exports 
normally exceed total shipments) but it corresponds fairly closely with the last 
estimate made by Stanford University. 


Principal estimates of European wheat import requirements 1). 

(Million bushels) 

Broomhall (shipments) 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture 


Estimates: 

December estimate.463 

March, estimate .466 


Stanford XJniversi ty 


Estimates: 

September estimate.390 

January estimate.430 


Estimates: 

August estimate.. 392 

jSTovember estimate. ........ 420 

December estimate. .448 


International Institute of Agriculture 


Estimates: 

October estimate.420 

April estimate.435 


1) 17. S. A. Department of Agriculture and Stanford University estimates have been slightly 
adjusted to embrace the same countries considered in the Institute’s estimates. 


If this estimate of 435 million bushels for the year 1936-37 proves to be 
correct, the apparent consumption of the European importing countries would 
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drop to a level considerably below the average of recent years. In this case, 
most of these countries would have appreciably reduced reserves at the end 
of the year. The import demand of the last months of the year will be more 
subject than usual to the prospects of the new crop and to the time of its 
appearance on the market. 

Net imports in the first seven months of the year were 2x6 million bushels, 
showing an average of 31 millions per month. Those of the remaining five 
months, x March to 31 July, are estimated at 219 million bushels, or an average 
of 44 millions per months. 

Non-European importing countries. 

We anticipated for this group a fairly considerable decline in imports 
compared with last year, counting in particular on a reduction in Chinese 
purchases as a result of the good harvest secured in that country in 1936 
and on the general effect that the appreciable rise in world wheat prices could 
not fail to have on the demand of many of the countries included in this group. 
We, therefore, forecast total imports of 100 million bushels and to this figure 
we added the probable imports, about 25 millions, of the United States, making 
a total demand from the non-European countries in 1936-37 of 125 million 
bushels, or 25 millions less than last year. 

The forecast made in October that China would dispense with imports in 
1936-37, and even export a certain amount to the neighbouring countries, is 
borne out by the Chinese customs statistics which show that the exports of the 
first seven months of the year were slight^ larger than imports. However, a 
recovery in Chinese imports in the last five months of the year is not ixnprobable 
if the prospects of the new crop, part of which suffered from drought, continue 
mediocre. In Manchukuo, where the harvest was distintly less favourable than 
the provisional estimate of October suggested, demand should be appreciably 
greater than last year's (14 million bushels) and not on the level we expected 
previously. In Japan also, where the crops gave less satisfactory results than those 
expected in October, there are grounds for expecting a slight increase in de¬ 
mand. 

Egypt and the Union of South Africa secured plentiful crops which should 
amply cover their requirements. New Zealand, notwithstanding the decrease 
in its crop, will he able to meet its domestic requirements without recourse 
to imports. 

According to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, the gap to be 
filled by imports in the United States is 35 million bushels as against 25 mil¬ 
lions estimated in October. 

It is also to be noted that the poor crops of 1936 in Morocco and Tunisia 
have obliged these countries, which are normally exporters, to make up their 
deficits by imports and that the Italian Colonies in Africa, owing to the poor 
crops in Libya and to the requirements of East Africa, will this year also 
maintain their demand on the same high level as last year. Elour exports 
from Italy, which are mainly directed to the colonies, amounted in the first 
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seven months of the year to 4 million bushels, expressed in terms of grain, 
compared with 5 millions in the same period last year. Owing to its mediocre 
outturn, it is probable that Chile, a normal exporter, will appear among the 
importing countries. 

These considerations taken altogether lead us to increase our October 
estimate of the demand of the non-European countries from 125 to 145 million 
bushels, a total about equal to that of last year. 


World requirements. 

This re-examination of the situation in the various consuming countries 
entails an increase of 15 million bushels in the import requirements of the 
European countries, now placed at 435 million bushels, and an increase of 
20 millions in the requirements of the other countries, now placed at 145 mil¬ 
lions. World import requirements thus reach the total of 580 million bushels 
as against an October estimate of 545 millions. 

IV. — THE SITUATION OF WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES 
AND REQUIREMENTS. 

The statistical position of this wdieat year, in the light of all the infor¬ 
mation and statistics now available, presents the following features. 

World exportable supplies are estimated at 700 million bushels, or 24 mil¬ 
lions more than the estimate compiled in October. They are still, however, 
the lowest recorded for many years. They are 25 million bushels below the 

World exportable supplies, and stocks of wheat 

(Million bushels). 


YEAR 

August-July 

World exportable supplies 

Net imports 

Total 

net 

exports 

World 
export¬ 
able end- 
of-season 
stocks 

Aggregate 
excluding 
U. S.S.R. 

U. S.S.R. 

Total 

European 

importing 

countries 

Extra- 
European 
importing 
countries 
■ 11 

1926-27 . 

961 

49 

1,010 

661 

170 

840 

170 

1927-28 . 

1,060 

3 

1,063 

657 

159 

818 

248 

1928-29 ..... . 

1,376 

0 

1,376 

657 

268 

923 

447 

1929-30 .. 

1,051 

10 

1.061 

515 

113 

630 

434 

1930-31 .. 

1,211 

113 

1,324 

618 

208 

825 

499 

1931-32 ... 

1.266 

65 

1,331 

613 

196 

801 

523 

1932-33 . 

1,236 

17 

1,253 

446 

183 

631 

625 

1933-34 . . 

1.088 

35 

1,123 

393 

153 

549 

577 

1934-35 .. . . . 

909 

2 

911 

357 

175 

515 

376 

1935-36 . 

696 

29 

725 

353 

150 

505 

3) ?90 

Estimate 1936-37 . 

696 

4 

700 

2 ) 435 

2 ) 145 

2 ) 580 

120 


1) Approximate calculation representing the differences between world net exports and net imports of 
European importing countries and taking account also of differences in quantities afloat at the beginning and 
the end of each year. — a) Probable import requirements. — 3) Excluding the IT. S. A. nominal surplus. 
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exportable supplies of last year, a low record, and 676 millions, or 49 per cent., 
below the high .record of 1928-29. About one quarter, or 190 millions consists 
of wheat carried over from previous years while the surplus provided by the 
1936 crops is 510 millions. 

The revised estimate of the probable requirements of the importing countries 
gives a total of 580 million bushels, or, an increase on the October forecast of 
35 millions resulting from the increase in the probable European demand which 
is raised from 420 to 435 million bushels, and also in that of the non-European 
which has been increased from 125 to 143 million bushels. Total world wheat 
requirements at this figure are much larger than they have been in recent years. 
Compared with last year the figure shows nn increase of 75 million bushels. 

The figures for commercial movement during the first seven months of the 
year from August 1936 to February 1937 show that net exports of wheat from, 
all exporting countries totalled 383 million bushels as against 304 millions last 
year. Quantities afloat for European ports on 1 March were much larger than 
those at the beginning of the year. 

The expected recovery in the world wheat demand as illustrated by the 
commercial movement of the first part of the year is explained by the meagreness 
of the 1936 crop in the European importing countries, who have been obliged 
notwithstanding the difficulties of their balance of payments, to make up for 
the deficit in their supplies by purchases abroad. The demand of the non- 
European countries is approximately the same as last year owing to the fact 
that the United States again appear among the importing countries, their net 
imports in the months August-February reaching 20 million bushels as against 
22 millions last year. Their total requirements are estimated at 35 millions for 
the whole year. 

Comparison of the requirements of the importing countries (580 million 
bushels) and the exportable supplies of the surplus-producing countries shows 
that the exportable surplus yielded by the 1936 crop (510 millions) is insufficient 
to meet the expected w r orld demand. To meet the difference, the exportable 
stocks carried over from previous years (190 millions) will have to be drawn 
upon to the extent of 70 millions. By 1 August 1937, therefore, these stocks will 
be reduced to 120 million bushels, a slightly smaller figure than that estimated 
in October (125 millions). Although at a minimum point, this surplus should 
constitute a sufficient carryover until the next crop is available. 


V. — CONDITION OF STANDING CROPS. 

The wet and mild 'weather which characterized the winter in Europe also 
prevailed during the first part of the spring. The *>main feature noted in all 
the reports on the course of the season up to the end of March was the exces¬ 
sive rainfall which hindered the normal development of the winter crops and 
delayed the preparation for spring sowings. In Western and Central Europe 
in particular, the moisture and lack of sunshine caused discoloration and in 
some areas the losses necessitating partial resowing were greater than usual 
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On 1 April, crop condition varied from average to mediocre in France, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Austria and Poland but it was somewhat 
better in Italy and good on the whole in the Danube States and Greece. Com 
ditions were generally more favourable in the hrst half of April with much- 
needed periods of clear and sunny weather but the intermittent and general 
showers, and the irregular and occasionally low temperatures 'permitted only 
a slight improvement in the crop situation which continues mediocre ’ except 
in Southeastern Europe where it is good in many parts and, in some in¬ 
stances, excellent. To ensure a good outturn, the European crops require fine, 
settled weather for the remainder of the spring and a gradual rise in temperature. 

The winter crops of the U. S. S. R. seem to have come through the winter 
well in the southern parts of the country where the main crop is grown. Their 
condition appeared to be satisfactory at the beginning of April but lately 
tempexatures have been variable with night frosts while in the south there 
have been high winds. Spring sowings began in March with some delay but, 
having been pushed forward actively, they showed an advance on last year 
in the middle of April. 

The preliminary estimate of the winter wheat crop of the United States, 
based on the condition of the ciops on 1 April, indicated a production of 656 mil¬ 
lion bushels, a much more plentiful outturn than that of last year (519 mil¬ 
lions) which was of slightly under average dimensions. During the first half of 
April growth was slow owing to the sub-normal temperatures that prevailed 
during this period but subsequently the weather improved and it appears that 
the good crop prosjDects were, on the whole, maintained. Spring sowings are 
rather late and there is some doubt as to whether farmers will succeed in sowing 
the acreage of spring wheat indicated by the intentions enquiry of 1 March. 

In India, despite a contraction in the area sown and the inclement weather 
which impeded harvesting in the first half of April, the crop seems fairly large, 
in the Punjab in particular. The first estimate of the probable outturn, re¬ 
cently received by cable, indicates an increase of 5.6 per cent, on last year 
and of 7.1 per cent, on the average. 


Wheat production in India. 

(Million bushels). 

Production Total production 

in the Punjab of India 


Years of harvest 

1 st 

estimate 

Final 

estimate 

1 st 

estimate 

Final 

estimate 

1<J3°. 

........ 146 

*57 

3 os 

30 r 

193 1 . 

.*35 

133 

347 

347 

*93-^. 

.- * 1-25 

1 IS 

348 

337 

*933 . 


12 2 

241 

353 

*^34. 

. 19 

121 

37* 

35* 

*935 - • - . 

.*3^ 

13 * 

379 

393 

*93 6 . 

.r-25 

*3* 

362 


*937.. 

. 146 

— 

382 

— 


*** St. 4 In 4 ,l. 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Prospects in the three countries of French North Africa are mediocre in 
Algeria as well as in Tunisia, the crops having been prejudiced by drought 
and scirocco. In Morocco an average yield is expected on a distinctly reduced 
area. The rains of April, however, brought about some improvement. Crop 
prospects in Egypt are slightly better than average. 

G. Capone. 

Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Euro p e. 

Germany: The area intended for spelt during 1936-37 is calculated at 179.000 
acres, against 172,000 acres in 1935-36 and 256,000 acres on the average during the 
preceding five years ending 1934-35. The corresponding percentages are 104.3 and 69,8. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of spelt in 1936 was 
2,118,000 centals compared with 2,707,000 centals in 1935 and 3/221,000 centals on 
the average of the five preceding years; percentages; 78.2 and 65.7. The correspond¬ 
ing production of meslin is as follows: 20,709,000 centals (35,705,000 bushels), 
20,840,000 (35,931,000) and 14,155,000 (24,405,000). Percentages: 99.4 and 146.3. 

Austria: Weather conditions were very changeable in March and precipitation 
was unusually heavy. At the beginning of April, winter cereals were very backward 
owing to the cold but only winter rye has suffered appreciably from the rigours of 
the winter. Preparations for spring sowings were delayed by rains. 

Belgium: March was characterized by exceptionally bad weather, rain and snow. 
Many districts were flooded. Soaked ground made work practically impossible. 
Fertilizers could be brought up only towards the end of the month. Only then 
could any work be done under decent conditions and it was very much behind. Winter 
wheat areas were badly damaged by continual wet and cold. In the Ardennes, 
rye had to be turned in for the most part. Quick-acting nitrate fertilizers will be 
used abundantly. Oats and other spring cereals were not yet sown, and unit yields 
will consequently be affected. 

Estonia: Thawing had set in by the end of March and there was abundant rain. 

Irish Free State: Conditions during March were most unfavourable. Weather 
was harsh, cold, stormy and wet with one or two spells of snow. Crops, however, 
have wintered fairly well. Growth was retarded, but given favourable weather lienee- 
forward, no serious damage will result. 

Practically no spring cereals save wheat have yet been sown owing to the 
adverse weather conditions. 

France: March was characterized by a long succession of wet and mild days 
with only two brief spells of cold at the beginning and end. The excessive humi¬ 
dity was unfavourable and as fields were inaccessible, transport and application of 
manure, fertiliziers and weed-killers and work in general were held up. 

Practically no spring sowings are yet in the ground and, as some of the winter 
wheat plants are in poor condition in the north, centre and west, the area under 
wheat ultimately appears likely to be smaller than last year’s. The decrease in the 
north will be 3 per cent. 

Except in the south-east, crop condition of wheat on 1 April was less satis¬ 
factory than it was a month ago and at the same date last year. The outlook was 
mediocre but capable of improvement. The autumn sowings are generally in good 
condition but the delay in spring sowing may be prejudicial. 
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Work for spring sowing was held up everywhere by rain. A certain amount 
was done in some areas but only with considerable delay. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland' The weather during the greater part of 
March was very wet and cold and generally unfavourable to agriculture. Wintry 
conditions and sharp night frosts prevailed in many districts with heavy snowfalls 
in the North of England, parts of Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. Drier con¬ 
ditions prevailed during the last week of the month. 

In England and Wales early sown wheat and that on light soils which had be¬ 
come established before winter set in has done relatively well but grain planted later, 
especially on heavy and low lying ground, made little progress. Many areas were 
waterlogged and wheat frequently showed signs of discoloration. Barley has made 
varying progress. Reports on oats indicate that the position is much the same as 
with wheat. Rye crops are relatively promising. 

The autumn-sown wheat in Scotland, where the wheat acreage this year is ex¬ 
pected to show an increase, generally lost its fresh, vigorous appearance and when 
the snow had cleared away plants were left colourless and weak. The autumn-sown 
wheat in Northern Ireland is similarly making poor growth and the brairds in many 
instances were patchy and very backward! 

Conditions were everywhere unfavourable for spring cultivation. Work on the 
land was almost at a standstill until the last week of the month, when the prepa¬ 
ration of the seed beds was commenced on the drier soils. The area of spring wheat 
is likely to be below average as sowing has been seriously delayed; few plants are 
yet showing. In several districts some barley and oats are reported to have been 
sown towards the end of the month. 

Greece: According to recent information from the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
condition of cereal crops continues to be very good. 

Rains during March and the begimiing of April have had a good influence, 
especially in Thessaly and Macedonia. 

It is too early to make any forecasts regarding the new crop, but if the satis¬ 
factory weather lasts, up to June, a good crop can be counted upon. 

Hungary: During the four weeks between 6 March and 3 April, precipitation 
was very frequent and exceptionally heavy. Day temperatures were very high for 
this time of year. Owing to the frequent rains, preparatory w r ork for the sowing 
of spring cereals was late The sowings had been carried ont only in a few place 5 
at the beginning of April. 

Winter wheat had come well through the winter and was growing well. The 
late crops had sprouted well and had begun to grow but sunny weather was needed. 
In some places, the frequent rains caused crops to lose colour. Bloods occurred in 
several provinces but the resultant damage to sowings has not yet been estimated. 
The early winter rye crops are dense and growing vigorously but the late crops are 
thin. 

The wet weather has prevented the sowing of spring barley and oats. The 
early sown crops sprouted towards the end of March. 

Italy Except in South Italy, weather was generally wet in the first half of March. 
The condition of wheat and other winter cereals was generally good but in some dis¬ 
tricts growth was too forward. There were cases of discoloration and weeds. The 
second half of March was characterized by variable temperatures. In South and Central 
Italy and in the Islands there were high winds. The condition of cereals was still 
good at the end of the month but damage had been caused in some places by exces¬ 
sive moisture and by drought in others. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 


Area sown 


1937 

! 

1 

! 

iy 3 0 

Average 

ic j3 i 

to 

193s 

| Thousand acres 


% iy37 


Crop condition (f) 


Winter Wheat 


Germany 
* Austria . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
France 2 } 
Greece . 
Italy . . 
Latvia * 
Lithuania 
Lusembufi 
Poland . 
Romania . 
^Switzerland . 
Czechoslovak! 
Yugoslavia . 


[a 4 ) 


4,579 

” *431 
2,845 
12,772 
2,076 

12.647 
154 
388 

44 

3.647 
7,253 

*1,969 
5,3421 


4,727 

592' 

420 

2,596 

12,536 

2,011 

12,426 

146 

349 

44 

3,737 

7,720 

1471 

2,206 

5,368 


! 


4,794! 
529 1 
378 
3,030 
12,573. 
1,7551 
12,154' 
185 
400 
33 
3,859| 
7,211 
134 
2,094 
5,174] 


96,9 

102.5, 

109.6, ! 
101.9 

103.2 
101.8 
106.0, 
ill .21 

100.3 

97.6, 
93.9) 



i-IV-i 93 6 


~ 3.1 


Total Europe . , . 

54,74, 

7 54,281 

J 53,64 

0 99 

7 100.9 

t r . S. S. R, ... 

6) 36,79; 

34,72 

[7)31,20 

0 106. 

0 117.9 

Canada . 

United States 

702 
57,187 
8) 20,918 

585 
49,688 
9) 11,212 

62 
44,99 ( 
9) 16,35- 

120. 

115. 

186. 

0 113.0 

1 127.1 

127.9 

Total America §) . 

78,807 

61,485 

67,97. 

128., 

127.21 

India 10 ) ... 

*Japan . 

*Syria & Lebanon 

33,359 

33,666 

1.686 

1,316 

33,310 

1.44(3 

1,253 

99. 

100.1 

Total Asia .... 

33359 

33,666 

33310 

99.1 

1 100,1 

Algeria . 

Fgypt. ..... 
French Morocco . 

4,169 

1,415 

2,669 

4,287 

1,464 

3,194 

3,907 

1,549 

n)3,019 

j 97.2 
96.7 
83.6 

106.7 

91.4 

Total Africa . . 

8,253 

8,945 

8,475 

923 

s»J 

Grand tqtal§) j^j 

174,566 

211,363 

158382 

193,103 

157399 

188,599 

110.2 

109.5 

110.91 
j 112.1 J 

Winter Rye 






Germany .... 

‘“Austria ...... 

Belgium . . . * 
Bulgaria. .... 

France 1 ) , 

Greece . , . ] * 

Latvia 

Lithuania .... 
Luxemburg . . , 
Poland ..... 
Romania . . . * | 

* Switzerland . . , 

Czechoslovakia . . i 

Yugoslavia , . i 

i 

10,404 

385 

426 

1,620 

160 

682 

1,269 

19 

34,247 

941 

*2,447 
544 ( 

10,971 
905 
385 
* 402 
1,611 
203 
637 
1,206; 
19 

14,347! 
1,021] 
35! 
2,4661 
541 j 

10,896 
906 ! 
544! 
488; 
1,740 
178 
6S8 
1,222 
19 

14,099 

910 

39 

2,472 

52! 

94.8 

100.2 

106.0 

100.5 

78.8 
107.0 

105.3 
98,6 

99.3 
92.2 

*99.2 

100.4 

95.8 [ 

70.9 

87.4 

93.1 

87.7 

110.3 - 

103.9 - 

100.0 
101.0 - 

103.4 j - 

*99.0 - 

104.3 - 

Trial Europe .... 

33,144 

33,809 ! 

33,707 

98.0 

983 1 - 

- * S - s - - • - ,6) 56,486; 

] 1 

57,426 7)59,791! 

! I 

98.4 

94.5 j - 


~ 75.8 


/) 


— 2)100 — 


3,0 


«) 

""■! b) 

' 1 >) 

1 2 . 

4 __ 


2 . 

0 — 

__ 

— 

f) 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

z. 1 
*) 3 a 

1 _ 

1 — 

__ 

— 

— 

_ 

89 

— 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

,, | 


■— 

— 

68.5 


— 

—* 

- 

- 

— 

—. 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

f) 8 ) 


— 

95 

- 

— 

— 

15 

__ j 


12 

z j 

z 


- 

— 

— 

z 

— 

2.5 

- 



1.9 


90 
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COUNTRIES 

1937 

AR] 

1936 

RA SOWN 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

i 

! 

% *937 | 

Crop condition (f) 

1936 

= 100 

l 

Aver. 

= 100 

1 -IV -1937 

• 1 -XII -19 

36 

I- 

[V -1936 

Thousand acres 









a) 

b) 

c) 


*) i 

c) 

Cl) 

b) 

c) 

Canada . 

464 

483 

613 

96.1 

. t 

75.6 j 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

5)76 

— 

— 

_ 

United States . . 

7,673 

6,547 

5,538 

117.2 

138.5 

— 

— 

71.4 

~ 

— 

71.0 

— 

— 

72.4 

Total Amciica . . 

8,137 

7,030 

6,151 

115.7 

1323 S 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 


— 

— 

Algeria. 

4 

4 

3 

97.7 

114.4 

- 

/) 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

120 

- 

- 

(m) 

41,285 

40,843 

39,861 

101.1 

103.6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand tot \l ' 

97,771 

98,269 

99,652 

99.5 

98.1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 



Barley 















Germany . . . u) 

1,134 

1,060 

711 

107.0 

159.6 




2.8 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

* Austria . . .a) 


21 

19 



2.8 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.1 

—* 

—. 

Belgium . . . a) 

58 

58 

78 

166.7 

75.0 

— 

— 

8) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Bulgaria . . .sc) 

431 

381 

462 

113.1 

93.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 1 ) . . . a) 

436 

452 

453 

96.3 

96.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

509 

529 

536 

96.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland . . . . t.) 

62 62 

93 

99.7 

66.8 

— 

— 

3)2.6 

— 

3)3.0 

— 

3)3.3 

— 

■— 

Romania . . , a) 

180 

197 

210 

91.4 

85.9 

-— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*Switzerland . . nf 


3 

3 



78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia, it} 

18 

18 

14 

100.6 

129.1 , 



— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . .a) 

605 

597 

614 

101.3 

98.6 ! 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe . . . 

3,433 

3,354 

3,171 

102.4 

108.3 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

United States . . 

S) 10,901 

9 ) 8,322 

0 ) 10,596 

131.0 

1 

102.9 


_ 


“ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

*Japan . 


1,918 

1,979 

: 



__ 

;) v) 

_ 


_ 

__ 

— 

/)*> 

4 Syria & Lebanon . 

... 

739 

766 



— 

—■ 

85 

— 


- 

■ 


95 

Algeria. 

3,104 

3,120 

3,240 

99.5 

95.8 

__ 

f) 

_ 

_ 


_ 

106 

— 

_ 

Bgypt . 

274 

282 

308 

97.2 

89.2 

106 


- I 

— 

2)100 

— 

! 106 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

4,077, 4,104 

11 ) 3,684 

99.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

j — 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

7,455 

7,506 

7,235 

99.3 

103.1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

I _ 

- 

- 



Grand total . . 

21,789 

19,182 

21,002 

1 

113.6; 103.8 

1 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

1 

; 

— 

1 

~ ! 

— 

Oats 



1 

1 










1 


France 1 ) . - . u ) 

2,118 

2,114 

2,135 

100.2 

99.2 

- 

— ; 

— 

2)73 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

United States , . 

8 ) 35,660 

9) 33,213 

| 9 > 37,553 

j 

107.4 

95.0 

- 

i 

~ 

- 

— 


- 

— 

- 

♦Syria & Lebanon . 


28 

30 



- 


90 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

95 

Algeria. 

450 

1 

473’ 476 

95.2 

94.5 

_ 

/) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

120 

_ 


French Morocco . 

91 

SOji) b 6 

113.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . . 

38,319 

] 35,880 

i 

40,230 

1 

106.8 

95.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 - 

1 , 


— 



if 1 See explanation according to the various systems, page 22^. — *) Countries not Included in the totals.—• 
§| Including spring crops of the United States, — a) Above the average. — b } Average. — c) Relow the average. 
— d) Very good. — e) Good. — /) Average. — g} Bad. — h) Very bad. — m) Not including IT. S. S. R. — n) Including 
U. S. S. R. — aw) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 1) Acreage sown up to 1 January. — 2) 1 January 1937- — 
3) Middle of the previous month. — 4) Including spelt. — 5) 1 November 1936. — 6) Area provided for in the 
Plan, — 7) Average of two yeais. — 8) Area indicated for harvest, calculated on farmer’s intentions on 1 March 
1937- — 9) Area harvested. — 10) Third estimate. — 11) Incomplete figure. 
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Latvia: The temperature was slightly over normal during March, as was tlie 
case for precipitation sometimes in the form of rain, or else as rain with snow. Tem¬ 
peratures fell towards the end of the month and there were some falls of snow. 

Lithuania: Meteorological conditions in March favoured crops as snow remained 
on the fields for quite a long time. Night frosts in the latter days of the month 
did not do any damage. Field work for the new 7, sowing had not yet begun. 

Luxemburg: An excessively wet winter and the lack of frosts have somewhat 
hindered the development of winter cereal growth. Reseeding was necessary in some 
districts. 

Sowing of spring cereals has begun, in conditions varying from average to bad. 
Incessant rain during recent months has retarded work in comparison with normal years. 

Poland (Agricultural communique of the Central Office of Statistics): Tlie condition 
of crops deteriorated between 15 January and 15 March (on 15 February the crops 
were still under snow). At the beginning of the winter the crops were poorly devel¬ 
oped and uprooted owing to the poor condition of the soil in the autumn. The 
severe cold of the second half of J atmary and the first half of February, the complete 
absence of snow cover in the central and western provinces, and the very light snow 
cover in the east and north and the cold winds experienced in the thawing period 
have cansed considerable damage in some areas, particularly in western and central 
parts and on light or sandy soils. Damage to winter crops from cold is reported 
by about 80 per cent, of the reporters in the west and centre, by 40 per cent, of 
those in the east and in the provinces of Cracow and I,wow, and by only 15 per cent, 
of those in Stanislawow and Taruopol. The last two were the most favoured for all 
crops and the Pomerania and Poznan the most unfortunate. 

Between mid-February and mid-March weather was variable and temperatures 
■fluctuated widely. The snow of the first half of February melted and snow fell after 
the thaw, causing an ice-crust after a few cold da}\s, 30 per cent, of the crop reporters 
reported damage from excessive moisture. According to the reporters, it was still 
very difficult to estimate the damage suffered by the winter wheat crop or the pro¬ 
portion of the area requiring reploughing as tlie winter wheat had not sprouted. 

During the second half of March Weather conditions were not favourable for normal 
growth. The mild weather of the beginning of the second decade of the month lasted 
only until the beginning of the third decade. There was then a sudden change in 
temperature and snow fell over wide areas covering the fields and remaining is the 
north almost until the close of the mouth. Cold and wet weather persisted tip to 
the end of the month and the excessive humidity and night frosts impeded growth. 

The spring sowings were hindered by the variable weather of March but a start 
had been made nearly everywhere except in the north. Good progress was made in 
the south where weather conditions were more favourable. ^ 

Romania: During the first week of April there were general rains; in some places 
precipitation was moderate in amount but the cereal sowings benefited. 

Temperatures fell appreciably, sometimes to 37 0 F at night and even below in hilly 
regions. There was snow in some places, but there were 110 frosts. Some damage 
was reported in the middle of April. 

The rains would have been more beneficial if temperatures had been higher and 
if high winds had not dried the soil. 

On 5 April, the winter wheat crops were in good condition but the more for¬ 
ward crops lost colour owing to the cold. Spring cereals had sprouted in the Danube 
Valley and in Southern Basarabia. 
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* Switzerland: The comparatively mild and wet weather and the absence of snow 
in an}' quantity were unfavourable to cereals. The germination of cereals suffered 
from the excessive moisture. The present condition of the sowings indicates how 
unfavourable the weather has been hitherto while slugs and other parasites have 
added to the damage. There are consequently many gaps in the cereal fields. Rye 
appears to have suffered most but the condition of the other grain crops is also no¬ 
ticeably worse than it was a year ago. The condition of spelt on 1 April 1937 was 
78, in the system of the country, compared with 89 at the same period last year. 
Corresponding figures for mixed grains were 81 and 89 respectively. 

Yugoslavia: The variable, rainy and rather mild weather during March provoked 
some thawing, causing floods in several localities, especially in the north-east. 

Climatic conditions hindered preparatory work for sowing of spring cereals, and 
had not yet begun in flooded districts by the end of March. 

The weather turned colder and windier lowards the end of March and the begin¬ 
ning of April, holding up the development of winter cereals, for which the prospects 
however remain good. 

U. S. S. R.: Weather was mild and cloudy in the second and third decades of 
March in the European territory of the Union, while in the first decade of April 
temperatures declined considerably in the south, where the average temperature of 
these ten days was about 5 0 to 9 0 F below the average of the third decade of March 
and 4 0 to 5 0 F below the average for many years. The precipitation recorded between 
10 March and 10 April in many areas, particularly in the north-west, was light 
and infrequent in the south and south-east. In the two latter regions there were 
strong, dry winds. 

The spring in the European territory of the Union is similar to that of last year 
that is, it is preceeding from south-west to north-east but this year the movement 
is rapid. Last year the cold weather persisted for some time east of the line Lenin- 
grad-Stalingrad while this year thawing occurred two to three weeks earlier than usual 
in both central and eastern zones. 

Fields in the south were without snow during the first decade of March and, 
owing to the mildness of the weather and, in some places, to the rains, the snow¬ 
line moved rapidly north-east and by 1 April all the central part of the European 
territory was free of snow and little remained in the northern and eastern parts. 
On 10 April, notwithstanding the great fall in temperature, the snow-line passed 
through Leningrad, Archangel, Perm, LTa, and Orenburg and the spring season was 
10 to 13 days earlier than last year. 

The work of sowing, which though slow at first was much quicker at the end of 
March and the beginning of April, is shown in the following table which indicates 
the areas sown to all spring crops. 


Area sown to all spring crops. 

(Thousand acres). 


l Cl o 



Date 

1937 

of Plan 


of Plan 

1035 

ut Plan 

1934 

of Plan 

1933 

of Plan 

L 5 

March . . 

1,829 

1.0 

9,904 

4.0 


. . . 

3.633 

1.6 

850 

0.4 

20 


■2.834 

1.0 

15,217 

7 *o 



7.183 

3 *i 

1,428 

0.6 

25 

ji 

5.503 

2.0 

20,431 

9.0 

10,023 

A *5 

12,902 

. 5*6 

2,382 

1.0 

i 

April . . 

14,248 

6.0 

23.819 

10.0 

16,423 

7*3 

20,241 

8.8 

4,688 

2.0 

5 

>» 

24.521 

11.0 

27,703 

12.0 

22,828 

10.2 

2 5,988 

11.3 

9,462 

4,0 

TO 


35.099 

16.0 

30,691 

13.O 

35.596 

15.9 

33^50 

14.4 

16,870 

7,2 

13 

» . - 

48,707 

21.0 

34 A *5 

15.0 

55.051 

24*5 

42,303 

18,4 

25,605 

10.9 
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Whiter cereals came through the winter successfully in all southern areas, Crimea, 
North Caucasus, the greater part of Ukraina and in the Stalingrad area. 

At the end of the first decade of April, the line of cereal growth had moved 
considerably to the north. Growth had already begun in the south of the Leningrad 
province, in the western province, in the south of the Moscow Province and in the 
regions of Kursk, Voronje and Saratow. 

In Central Asia and Transcaucasia, winter wheat was in braird and was ap¬ 
proaching it in Crimea, the North Caucasus and Ukraina. 

Official information summing up the situation of the winter cereals is not avail¬ 
able but, to judge from local information in the press it was satisfactoy at the 
beginning of April in many regions of Ukraina, the North Caucasus and the Crimea. 


America. 

Argentina: March rains were very beneficial for preparatory work for the coming 
sowing of cereals. 

(Telegram of 16 April): Preparation for the coming sowings of cereals is 
preceeding. 

United States: According to the Government’s crop report referring to the third 
week of March, it was expected that western sections of the winter wheat belt would 
benefit from the rainfall then received. The crops in Kansas were good except 
in the western half of the State. The outlook was good in Oklahoma and Texas 
but the crops in Nebraska were still dormant. Alternations of freezing and thawing 
were unfavourable in the Ohio Valley but in the lower Missouri Valley the prospects 
were favourable. Growth was good on the Pacific Coast but conditions were variable 
in Eastern Washington, and much land will be reseeded. 

The report for the following week indicated that winter wheat was greening 
slowly in the Ohio Valley and the lower Missouri Valle}?', Condition in Kansas was 
good except in the southwest. Dust-storms caused damage in Oklahoma but weather 
was favourable in Nebraska and tlie Great P>asin. Conditions were favorable also 
in the east and some spring wheat was sown in South Dakota. Oat sueeding was 
progressing. 

Further damage by dust-storms to the winter wheat crops in tlie southwest 
was reported in the first days of April. Elsewhere in the southwest there was partial 
precipitation but the weather was cold. There were frequent alternations of freezing 
and thawing in the Middle West. There was ample moisture on the Pacific Coast and 
spring wheat seeding was well advanced. Seeding had begun also in the north¬ 
west. There was good precipitation in South Dakota and Minnesota but dry weather 
was needed for sowing. 

According to the report issued on 14 April, temperatures in the preceding week 
were below normal in the east and about normal is the west with general light to 
moderate precipitation. Warm dry weather was needed from the Mississippi Valley 
eastwards. Soil moisture was adequate except in the southwest. Spring wheat seed¬ 
ing was held up generally. 

The first estimate of the winter wheat crop, based on crop condition on 1 April* 
394 million centals (656, million bushels), an increase of about 26 per cent, 
on the crop of 193d and on the average for the years 1931 to 1935 which were 
311,408,000 centals (519*013,000 bushels) and 3x1,058,000 centals (5x8,430,000 bushels) 
respectively. 

Mexico: Wheat crops on x April were normal. 
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Asia. 

India Good rains fell in the Punjab in the second half of March and crops were 
generally in average to good condition. Some hail damage occurred. Crops were 
in good condition also in the other wheat* — growing areas Rainfall at the end of 
March and in the first days of April was satisfactory in most areas while in parts 
of the Punjab and the Central Provinces it was excessive. Crops in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces also suffered from dust storms 

According to a cable received on 26 April, the third estimate of the area 
under wheat in India is 33,359,°°° acres compared with a corresponding estimate 
of 33,666,000 acres in 1935-36 and an average of 33,310,000 acres in the five years 
ending 1934-35; percentages 99.1 and 100.1. 

Production (first estimate) is placed at 229,400,000 centals (382,331,000 bushels) 
bushels) against 217,280,000 centals (362,133,000 bushels) last year and an average 
of 214,120,000 centals (356,870,000 bushels); percentages, 105.6 and 107.1. 

The third estimate of area under wheat in the Punjab is 10,809,000 acres against 
10,221,000 acres last year and an average of 10,456,000 acres (105.8 per cent, and 103.4 
per cent) while the corresponding production (first estimate) is placed at 87,900,000 
centals (146,500,000 bushels) against 74,770,000 centals (124,620,000 bushells) last 
year and an average of 76,070,000 centals (126,780,000 bushels), (117.6 per cent, and 
115.5 P er cent.). 

Japan: Winter wheat and barley were in rather poor condition at the beginning M 
of April owing to the unfavourable weather conditions. 

Syria and Lebanon: The weather was favourable for crops in February. Rainfall 
was relatively heavy, especially in Syria and Jebel ed Druz and there was an appre¬ 
ciable rise in temperatures. Crops came through the winter well and no damage 
was reported. Growth in general is good and the crops have a good appearance. 
Spring sowing was begun and carried out in good conditions. 


Africa. 

Algeria: March was dry with high winds, particularly the scirocco which pre¬ 
vailed on several days. Severe frosts occurred on the high plateaux and along part 
of the coast of Alger and Constantine, In the last days of the month, rather heavy 
rains fell but they were still insufficient. 

The drought adversely affected the cereal crops and hindered germination in a 
considerable proportion of the late sowings. Crop condition continued fairly good 
in European cultivations. Part of the sowings, however, are already seriously affected 
in the west (Oran, where crop condition was described as bad at the beginning of 
April) and in parts of the central and eastern coast It was thought that the crops 
would be in danger if rains did not fall in April. 

The preliminary estimate of sowings, published At the end of March, indicates 
an appreciable decrease from the final figures of the harvested areas. Compared with 
the estimage of sowings made in April 1936 there was a decrease in the wheat area 
of 54,000 acres only, or barely 1 1.3 per cent., the decrease being greater in the case 
of soft wheat (1,040,000 acres against 1,065,000 acres in 1936 or 97.7 per cent.) than 
in that of hard wheat {3,130,000 acres against 3,188,000 acres, or 98.6 per cent.). In 
the case of barley, there is a slight increase of 0.7 per cent. 


**** St, 4 Jngl , 
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French Morocco: After February, which was generally dry, there were adequate 
rains in the first two decades of March except in the south and in Eastern Morocco 
which have received little rain since the beginning of the season. Heavy dew and 
mist were recorded in the coastal areas. Frosts occurred on 2 and 6 March in the 
interior but no appreciable damage resulted. Temperatures subsequently showed a 
marked rise and there were strong scirocco winds from 16 to 18 March in Eastern 
Morocco where crop condition consequently deteriorated. 

In the area including roughly the north, centre and west (Taza, Fez, Meknes 
TJzzane, Rharb, Rabat, Casablanca and Tadla), conditions were favourable for crops 
which were growing normally. Cecidomiya has not caused serious damage and 
does not seem likely to cause damage later. Good yields are anticipated. The early 
wheat crops have begun to ear and the earing of barley was general at the end of 
March. This area normally comprises about 75 per cent, of the soft wheat of Morocco, 
70 per cent, of the hard wheat and a little less than half the barley. 

In the south coastal area (Mazagan, Safi and the north of Marrakesh) conditions 
are much less favourable owing to drought, particularly in the case of wheat which 
has also suffered from Cecidomiya. The crop forecasts are much below the average, 
in some cases very mediocre, and if these even are to be realized, rainfall is necessary 
soon. In the south (Susa, and the greater part of the Marrakesh area) and Eastern 
Morocco, the barley crops were seriously damaged and the wheat almost lost. 

A decline in wheat sowings of 13 to 15 per cent, is confirmed. This decrease has 
occurred almost entirely in the sowings of hard wheat (about 20 per cent.). The 
barley sowings, like those of soft wheat, appear to be much the same as those of an 
average year (1). On the whole, the wheat and barley crops are distinctly below the 
average. 


Current information on maize. 

France: Preliminary work for sow’ing was held up by rain, being carried out 
in certain regions only, and after some delay. 

Hungary: Soil preparation for sowing was proceeding towards the end of March. 

Italy: During the first half of March preparation of land for maize was begun, 
on the whole, in somewhat unfavourable weather conditions. A start was made with 
sowings in some areas in the second half of the month. 

Romania: Maize sowings had begun everywhere by the 10 April except in the 
north. 

Argentina (Telegram of 16 April): The harvesting of the maize crop is progressing 
in good conditions with yields fulfilling expectations. 

Surinam: Conditions of maize crops was good during the last quarter of 1936. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, the 3rd. months' maize harvest has given a mediocre yield. 
Spring or 5th.. months' maize has suffered in some districts from drought, but the con¬ 
dition in general was satisfactory at the beginning of March. In Annum, the first 
maize harvest in the extreme north (Tanh-Hoa) was similarly only fair. On the other 
hand, sowings for rhe second harvest overlapped with the dry season crop and crop 
condition seemed satisfactory at the end of March, in spite of some injury from 
drought in the south. 


fi) The estimates of sowings appearing in the general table were received when the Crop 
Report was in the press. 
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Area and production of maize . 


Aver - % 1936 

1930 — 

1935 to 1934 1936/37 

1930 / 

1935/ 1931 

1936 to 1 935 Aver- 

1934/ — 

1935 ^935; a » e 

_ 1936 — IO Q 

____=IOO 


PRODUCTION 


Average 

1930 1936 

to 2934 

1930/31 1936 / 

to 1937 

1934/35 


i 9 ooo centals 


, % 193S 

Average _ 

1936/37 

to 1934 _ 


1935/ 1930 / 32 : 

1936 to 


i.ooo bushels 


to x 935 Aver- 

1934/35 ““ . 

1935/ a § e 

-1936 =100 

, =100 


Albania . . 
Austria . - 
Bulgaria . . 
’•'Spain . . . 
France. . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary 
Italy . . . 
Poland. . . 
* Portugal . . 
Romania . . 
Switzerland. 
Czecho- f 2 ) 
Slovakia*!. 3 ) 
Yugoslavia . 


, 869 

l ) 561.’ 


12,999 

2 

251 

192 

6,683 


98.3 112.3 

2,547 

2,544 

2,1171! 

4,549 

97.5 97.7 

2,978 

2,814 

2,960i 

5,319 

83.7 85.4 

19,536 

22,244 

18,921 

34,887 


... 

16,215 

15,628 


101.8 1*03.4 

12.343 

12,622 

11,235 

22*041 

100.8 92.7 

5,051 

4,221 

4,534 

9,019 

99.6 102.5 

57.335 

31,269 

40,848 

102,385 

103.3 102.0 

67,124 

55,031 

60,581 

119,865 

94.7 93.5 

2,314 

2,788 

1,875 

4,132 

... . . 

* * • 

5,922 

8,404 

# # m 

101.8 110.6 

123,724 

118,591 

114,538 

220,936 

98.8 82.1 

47 

53 

65 

83 

109.5 96.9 

4,163 

2,581 

4 ) 3,539 

7,433 

107.4 136.7 

2,760 

1,320 

4 ) 1,909 

4,928 

109.4 108.2 

114.246 

66,765 

89,037 

204,011 

102.2 105.9 

414,168 

322,843 

352,159 

739,588 


4,544 
5,024 
39,722 
28,956 
22,540 
7,538 
55,838 
98,270 
4,978 
10,576 
211,771 
94 
4,609 
2,357 
119,224 


3,781! 1 
5,286, 1 
33,787 
27,906 
20,063 
8,096 
72,944 : 
108,181 : 
3,349 
15,007 
204,533 
116 

*) 6,319 : 
») 3,409 1 
158,995 


576,509] 628,859^ 128.3] 117.7 


*U. S. S.R. . 


_ 






Canada 

164 

168 

144 

97.8 

113.7 

United States 

92,495 

95,441 

103,284 

96.9 

89.6 

’•‘Mexico . , 

... 

7,328 

7.840 

... 

... 

Total N. Am. 

92,659 

95,609 103,428 

96.9 

89.6 

’•‘China . . . 

11,196 

11,641 

6 ) 

11,071 

96.2 

101.1 

Manchukuo. 

3,199 

3,120 

2,519 

102.5 

127.01 

’•‘Palestine 


17 

10 

139.6 

. 

Syria & Beb. 

65 

46 

62 

104.2 

Turkey. . , 

1,041 

1,012 

959 

102.9 

108.5 

Total Asia . 

4,305 

4,178 

3,540 

103.0 

121.6 

Algeria . . 

16 

15 

22 

101.5 

70.3 

Bgypt . . . 

1,578 

1,635 

1.881 

96.6 

83.9 

*33ritrea . . 

. . . 

10 

26 



* Kenya 6). . 


129 

152 



French Mo¬ 






rocco , . . 

1,124 

959 

848 

117.2 

132.5 

Tunisia 7 ) . 

20 

42 

47 

47.1 

42.1 

Total N. Afr, 

2,738 

2,651 

2,798 

103.4 

97.9 

Argentina . 

13,570 

12,652 

10,930 

107.3 

124.2 

’•'Chile, . . . 

118 

101 

119 

8 \ 

117.5 

99.5 

Un. of S. Afr. 

°) 5,808 

c ) 5,241 

/ / 
5,927 

110.8 

98.0 

Totals. . , 

149,182 149,784j 155,058 

09.6 

96.2 


61,509} 85,891 


109,838 153,377 ... 


3,406 4,348 3,157 6,083 7,765 5,637 

853,6! 8 1,286,135! 1,282,974 1,524,317 2,296,669 2,291,025 
36,918 40,284 ... 65,925 71,936 

857,024 1,290,4834,286,131 1,530,400 2£04,434 2,296,662 

I 5 ) s ) 


141,450 150,895 

46,772 39,707 

195 

646 474 

15,120 10,177 


135,974i 252,590 269,456 
36,048 83,522 70,906 

20 ... 348 

610 1,153 846 

10,716 27,000 18,173 


78.3 107.9 

66.4 66.5 


66.4\ 66.6 


93.7 104.0 
117.8 129.8 

136.3 105*8 
! 148.6 141.1 


86.5 54.4 

94.5 91.3 


216.3 190.1 
41.7 42.4 

103.5 99A 


1,038,0811,953,'7691,952,300 2,925,150 8,488,881 3,486,288 83.8 


* Hot included in the total. — 1 ) Area sown. — 2 ) Crop grown alone. — 3 ) Mixed crop. — 4 ) 1934 only 
— 5 ) Average 1931 - 1934 . — 6 ) Cultivation by Europeans. — 7 ) Maize and sorghum. — 8 ) Years 1933/34 
and I934/3S* 
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Iii Cochin-China, dry season maize was sown on 3,200 hectares and appeared to 
afford a production of 30,000 centals. In Cambodia, the harvest was declared 
excellent at the beginning of March on all land normally devoted to maize. On the 
other hand, the yield of new crops on dry ground appeared very mediocre. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 


area: 

T93? 1936 

acees acres 

Area harvested in February._ 1,115,700 1,044,300 

Area harvested from 1 January to 28 February 2,169,900 2,318,900 

Area of standing crops at the end of February . 643,700 757,400 


French Morocco: Sowings have been rather considerable in order to compensate 
parity for the decrease in the sowings of winter cereals. Sprouting was not always 
even, owing to the drought, and, at the end of March, rains were necessary to ensure 
good growth in the central and southern coastal areas (Dukhala, Abda, Susa and 
Marrakesh) which grow the greater part of the maize crop of French Morocco. 


Current information on rice. 

Italy: During the first half of March progress was made with the preparation of 
land for rice. Excessive rains were an unfavourable factor. 

Argentina: Condition of crops during March was very satisfactory in all producing 
regions. 

Surinam: Dry weather prevailing during harvesting improved the quality of the 
pady and consequently that of rice, which proved to be better than that of last year. 

Taiwan: Favoured by good weather, growth for the first harvest is proceeding 
normally. 

Indo-Ckina: Year 1936-37. — The very heavy crop of Cochin-China appears 
to offset the decrease in the other crops, which, except for that of the first half year 
in Annam, .were all below the 1935-36 crops and the averages for 1930-31/1934-35. 
Total paddy production in Indo-China thus reaches about 142,549,000 centals 
(3 x 6,770,oco bushels) against 137,717,000 centals (306,031,000 bushels) in 1935-36 
and an average of 127,822,000 centals (284,044,000 bushels) in the previous five years, 
an increase of 3.4 and 11.4 per cent, respectively. This increase corresponds roughly 
with the increase in the cultivated area. Though unit yields were high in Cochin 
China and, in the case of the first crop, in Annam, the yield per acre in the country 
as a whole is only about equal to the average of the last five-year period and dis¬ 
tinctly below that of the year 1935-36. 

However, the apparent increase in area and production is mainly due to the 
correction made by the Indo-China Office in an underestimate discovered in the years 
previous to 1935-36. The last official estimate for Cochin-China for the year 1935-36 
(see Table), on which the comparisons above are made, has also been substantially 
increased to 69,446,000 centals (154,321,000 bushels). Hence the 1936-37 crop is 
actually nearly 7 million centals (15 million bushels) below the preceding figure. In 
all, the increase in the production of Indo-China is slight compared with the 1926-27/ 
1930-31 average (slightly more than 132 million centals or 294 million bushels), and 
bears no relation to the annual increase of 1.4 per cent in the population. 
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Allowing for the carryover on 1 January 1937 of 1,323,000 centals (2,939,000 
bushels) from the last crop, of probable imports from Cambodia and of the probable 
domestic consumption, as estimated by the Indo-China Rice Office, the quantity prob¬ 
ably available for export from Saigon in 1937 * s about 46 million centals (103 million 
bushels) compared with an estimate of 47,730,000 centals (106,065,000 bushels) and 
and actual export of 49,271,000 centals (109,490,000 bushels) during 1936. 

Year 1937-38. — It was estimated at the beginning of February that the 
area of rice replanted in Tonkin for the 5 th month crop was appreciably below the 
average especially in the Provinces of Phne yen, Ouang yen and Hoa binh. The crop 
situation was rather uneven in some provinces owing to the drought but it was satis¬ 
factory in most districts. The drought has been harmful also to the fields in Ann am, 
especially in the unirrigated frontiers of the extreme north (Thanh-Hoa) and south 
(Quang-Ngai where there was a 30 per cent. loss). Part of the high fields could not 
be replanted and the crop situation is precarious outside the low lying areas and the 
irrigated districts. In the latter the outlook w T as satisfactory. 

Java and Madura : The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested in February :— 

Wet paddy. 

*937 

acres 

163,300 

1936 

acres 

129,000 

Dry paddy . 

97,600 

73,900 

Area harvested from 1 January to 28 February:- 
Wet paddy .. 

308,900 

264,700 

Dry paddy . 

110,700 

91,900 

Area of standing crop at the end of February:- 
Wet paddy.. 

6,682,800 

6 , 545,900 

Dry paddy. 

842,900 

867,400 


British Malaya: Heavy showers int erf erred with harvesting in Central Province 
Wellesly and in Krian towards the end of February and to some extent in the Sungel 
Manik area of Lower Perak. The harvest was generally late in both Province Wel¬ 
lesley and Krian and it appeared probable that yields would be somewhat below those 
of last season. In the Larut district of Perak the crop was also likely to be only 
fair but prospects were better in the Kuala Kangsar district. A good crop was expected 
in the oldest established area at Sungei Manik, but in many other portions it was 
reported that rat damage would reduce the crop materially on lands where tree stumps 
are present in quantity. At Panchany Bedena in Selangor an area of 11,500 acres 
had been planted and the crop had made good growth and looked very ’promising, not¬ 
withstanding dry weather, except in the north-east portion where rat damage had 
been severe. A satisfactory crop was expected in Negri Sembilan generally except 
in the Kuala Pilah district where planting was very irregular and generally late. The 
Malacca crop was expected to be somewhat better than that of last season. In Ke- 
lantan the harvesting of wet padi was in progress, but it was reported that the opera¬ 
tion would be very prolonged as some areas -were not yet in flower. The crop from 
both wet and dry' padi was expected to be poor. 

Siam : As a result of this year’s bad weather which caused heavy damage to 
rice crops, an investigation as to its effect on rice crop has been officially made. 
Total cultivated area is now reported to be about 8,017,000 acres, as compared with 
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$>347*°°° acres of last year’s crop, 1935-36, and 7,940,000 acres of the average during 
the preceding five years ending 1934-35; percentages: 96.0 and xoi.o. 

The damage to the current crop is comparatively great, with about 2,505,000 
acres reported unharvestible, or 31 per cent, of the cultivated area, while last year 
reported only 902,000 acres or xi per cent., and for the five seasons ending 1934-35 
the average was 799,400 acres, or 10 per cent, of the cultivated area. Provinces 
bearing heavy losses of more than 50 per cent, are 9, and the total number of prov¬ 
inces is 70. 

About 5,5x2,000 acres are given as harvested area, in comparison with 7,445,000 
acres last season, and 7,141,000 acres on the average during the five seasons ending 
1934-35; percentages: 74.0 and 77.2. Production is estimated now at 71,515,000 centals 
(158,918,000 bushels) of paddy, as against 104,212,000 (231,579,000) last season, and. 
104,132,000 (231,401,000) on the average during the five seasons ending 1934-35; per¬ 
centages: 68.6 and 68.7. 

The unit yield of the current season is the lowest reported after that of 19x9-20. 
Current information on potatoes. 

France: Preparatory work for sowing had progressed very little by 1 April be¬ 
cause of persistent rain, and sowings will be late. 

Hungary: Soil preparation for sowings was proceeding towards the end of March. 
Sowing had begun only on sandy soils. 

Italy: Wet weather predominated in the first half of March; the second half 
was marked by variable temperatures. Potato planting was completed. 


The area under sugar-beet in 1937, 

No estimate of the probable area to be devoted to sugar-beet this year 
was attempted in the Crop Report for March as the information then available 
was scanty and too vague to be expressed in figures. In March, owing to 
the excessively rainy weather experienced in most of the European countries, 
sowings were somewhat delayed and hence the difficulty of forming estimates. 
This month, however, the data received by the Institute in response to its 
annual enquiry among the various Governments and associations of sugar manu¬ 
facturers make it possible to present a complete table indicating with sufficient 
approximation the first estimates of the European beet areas. 

These preliminary estimates indicate a general increase in the beet areas 
with the exception of those of Spain, the Irish Free State, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R. The decrease from last year in the area in 
Spain is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 13 per cent., according to 
information received directly from the country. The estimate for the Irish Free 
State is that of the Irish Sugar Association and that of the Netherlands was 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. It is anticipated that there 
will be a substantial decrease in the beet area in Yugoslavia to facilitate the 
absorption of the large stocks accumulated last year. The figure for the U. S. 
S. R., which is smaller than that of last year, is that given in the Plan. 
An increase is expected in all the other countries. 
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Acreage of sugar-beet. 



2937 *) 

1936 

Average 

% 2937 

COUNTRIES 

1931 to 1935 

1936 = 100 

Average 


acres ! 

— too 


Germany. 

1,040,000 

834,500 

742,229 

124 

140 

Austria ......... 

100,000 

90,200 

111,320 

no 

89 

Belgium ......... 

120,100 

116,584 

115,585 

103 

104 

Bulgaria ......... 

25,000 

11,535 

22,536 

214 

no 

Denmark. 

101,000 

94,400 

94,692 

107 

107 

Spain. 

200,000 

227,000 

219,230 

88 

91 

Irish Free State ..... 

59,000 

61,491 

27,328 

96 

217 

Finland . 

7,900 

7,861 

6,415 

101 

123 

France. 

573,000 

556,000 

597,159 

303 

96 

Great Britain. ...... 

358,000 

357,283 

326,846 

100 

HO 

Hungary. 

100,000 

97,040 

99,681 

102 

99 

Italy. 

i 270,000 

259,000 

211,355 

105 

129 

Latvia. 

35,000 

28,700 

27,602 

121 

125 

Lithuania. 

20.000 

17,000 

11,382 

114 

174 

Netherlands. 

101,000 

108,090 

102,963 

94 

98 

Poland. 

358,000 

300,069 

293,790 

119 

122 

Romania .. 

82,500 

72,232 

76,839 

114 

107 

Sweden . .. 

134,700 

126,935 

112,615 

106 

120 

Switzerland ....... 

5,900 

4,200 

3,652 

141 

162 

Czechoslovakia ...... i 

408,000 

363,305 

369,492 

112 

no 

Yugoslavia .. 

37,000 

63,766 

71,118 

58 

52 

Total Europe a) . . . 

4,136,100 

3,797,191 

3,643,829 

109 

113 

U. S.S.R.. 

2,943,000 

3,020.560 

3,237,622 

97 

91 

Total Europe 6) . . . 

7,079,100 

6 817,751 

6,881,451 

104 

103 

Canada . 



44,490 



United States ...... 

... 

*785,000 

798,619 

... 


Total North America „ . . 


... 


... 

... 

Japan .... . 


35,623 

25,331 



Turkey. 

‘*57,600 

55,800 

46,788 

103 

123 

Total Asia . . . 

... 

91,423 

72,119 

... 

... 

Totals ...{?) 


... 

... 

... 



*) Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including TJ. S.S.R. 


In Germany, after the clear statement of the Minister that the beet area 
must be largely increased this spring, there can be no further doubt on this 
point but the extent of the increase indicated in the table must be taken as 
only approximate. 

In Austria, an increase in the area is expected as a result of the agree¬ 
ment between manufacturers and growers providing for increased deliveries of beet. 

The Belgian Ministry of Agriculture estimates that areas this year will be 
3 per cent, greater while the Department of Statistics in Bulgaria forecasts a 
figure very close to that shown in the table. The same is true of Finland 
according to information received from the Finnish Association of Beet Manu¬ 
facturers. 

In France returns of sown areas will be obtained in June; for the present 
the increase is calculated approximately on the basis of that in the quota 
fixed for the coming year. 
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According to the report of the Executive Committee of the British Sugar 
Beet Society the area in Great Britain will not show much variation from that 
of last year. 

In Hungary, the production of beet has been governed by agreements 
between the Federation of Beet Producers and the Association of Refineries 
since 1932 when the first important restriction was placed on production. 
As the 1936 agreements provided that production in 1936 and 1937 should 
be on the same level, there will be practically no change from last year in the 
figure for the area sown. This has been confirmed by the Hungarian Central 
Statistical Office. The increase in the beet area in Italy was communicated 
by the Consorzio of sugar producers, that of Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro¬ 
mania and vSweden by the statistical offices of these countries. The informa¬ 
tion concerning the increase in beet areas in Switzerland was communicated 
by the Secretariat of the Swiss Farmers' Union, and that of Czechoslovakia by 
the Association of sugar manufacturers. 

Among the non-Europeans, only Turkey up to the present has reported a 
probable increase. 

These preliminary estimates of the beet areas in Europe, including the U. S. 
S. R. indicate that the total area is 4 per cent greater than that of last year 
and 3 per cent, above tqe average. For Europe, excluding the U. S. S. R. the 
increase on 1936 and the average is 9 and 13 per cent, respectively. 

E. R. 


Current information on sugar. 

France: Preparatory work for sowing had progressed very little by 1 April. Sowing 
will be late and it is to be feared that fertilizers, applied too late, will not be as 
efficacious as was expected. 

Hungary: Preparatory work was proceeding towards the end of March. 

Italy: There were heavy rains in North and Central Italy in the first half of March 
while in the second half weather was changeable. Beet sowings were completed. 

U.S.S.R.: The area sown to sugar-beet on 1 April was 865,000 acres against 
956,000 acres at the same date last year. The area provided for in the Plan this 
year is 2,943,000 acres." 

Argentina: February and March rains improved the sugar-cane position in the 
Chaco, Corrientes and Santa Fe districts. In the Northwest provinces, high tempe- 
peratuxe during March favoured the growth of sugar-cane. 

Barbados: In February the weather was fairly dry and very suitable for the reap¬ 
ing of the 1937 crop which was making satisfactory progress. 

* Haiti: Raw sugar exports for January 1937 at 71,000 centals (3,500 short tons), 
were slightly lower than exports for the same month last year. 

Jamaica: In February, grinding of the 1937 cane crop was proceeding favourably. 

St. Lucia: It was reported in February that grinding of the 1937 cane crop had 
been hampered by excessive rains. 
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Surinam: Conditions of plantations were satisfactory during the last quarter 
of 1936, 

Trinidad: Weather conditions in February were \~er3- favourable for the reaping 
of the cane crop. 

Production of beet-sugar (raw). 


Totae production during 

THE SEASON 


% 1936-37 


COUNTRIES 




Average 

1936-3 7 1) 

1935-36 

1930*31 
to 1934-35 


Thousand centals 


Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark . . , 
Irish Free State 
Finland. . . . 
France .... 
Great Britain . 
Hungary . . 

Italy. 

Batvia .... 
Lithuania. . . 
Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 


39,251 

3.230 
5,293 

241 

4.982 

2.148 

240 

19,511 

12,924 

3,170 

7.231 
936 
596 

5,173 

30,14! 

1,984 

6,504 

198 

15,950 

2,221 


36,943 

4,539 

5,229 

364 

5,379 

1,948 

191 

20,415 

11,676 

2,577 

7,069 

1,117 

486 

5,003 

9,800 

3,247 

6,493 

185 

12,582 

1,980 


36,757 

3,842 

5,490 

667 

3.468 

740 

143 

23,224 

10,011 

3,166 

7,884 

608 

270 

5,273 

10,912 

2,455 

5,036 

165 

16,547 

1,791 



106 

71 

101 

66 

93 

110 

126 

96 

111 

123 

102 

84 

123 

103 

103 

61 

100 

107 

127 

112 


107 

84 

96 

36 

144 

291 

168 

84 

129 

100 

92 
154 
221 

98 

93 
81 

129 

121 

96 

124 


Total Europe a). 


141,922 


137,223 


138,449 


103 


103 


U. S. S. R. 


44,093 


44,789 


27,580 


98 


160 


Total Europe b). . 


186,013 


182,012 


166,029 


102 


112 


Canada * . 
United States 


1,676 

27,883 


1,362 

25,165 


1,316 

27,705 


123 

111 


127 

101 


Total North A meriea. 


29,559 


26,527 


29,021 


111 


102 


Iran . 
Japan 
Turkey 


529 

1,014 

1,609 


375 

758 

.31 


198 

629 

861 


14? 

134 

123 


267 

161 

187 


Total Asia . 


3,152 


2,444 


1,688 


129 


187 


Genera t, Totaes * * [ 5] 


174,633 

218,726 


166,194 

210,983 


169,1*8 

196,738 


105 103 

104 III 


a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. — 2) Season 1934-1935. 


Taiwan: Crop conditions on new plantations are good, and on old plantations 
somewhat better. 

Tndo-China: Current harvests in Annam gave satisfactory yields (nearly normal 
in Tanh-Hoa). Growth was good and prospects generally good, 

Java and Madura (A net a): The rainfall of the second half of March was inad¬ 
equate and lighter than that of the first half. There were, however, strong local showers. 


***** St. 4 Ingl . 
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Production of cane-sugar . 


! 

! 


Average 



Average 

% *936-37 

COUNTRIES 

1936-37 1) 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1936-37 U 

i935~36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

== 100 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


= 100 

America. 









Antigua. 

672 

476 

387 

33,600 

23,811 

19.327 

141 

174 

Argentina ...... 

9,576 

8,607 

7.62! 

478,796 

430,368 

381,022 

13! 

126 

Barbados ...... 

3,042 

2,895 

2,133 

152,000 

144,737 

106,633 

105 

143 

Brazil. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba ........ 

66,139 

57,982 

56.306 

3,300,000 

2,900,000 

2.8S5.256 

114 

117 

Ecuador ...... 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (Da.) . . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333.000 

200.474 

113 

187 

British Guiana . . . 

4,409 

4,389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,271 

2,049 

1,403 

114,000 

102,000 

70,000 

111 

162 

Martinique. 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico ....... 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

97 

133 

.Peru. 

9,370 

8,951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440,940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico. 

18,828 

18,527. 

17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

10,141 

10,076 

8,719 

510,000 

503,795 

435.928 

101 

116 

St, Kitts. 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad.. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela. 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

167,021 

159,316 

139,277 

8,313,896 

7,967,254 

6,963,737 

105 

120 

Asia. 









Taiwan . .. 

21,749 

19,877 

17,781 

1,087,400 

993,831 

889,061 

109 

122 

India 2). 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4.910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3). 

2,723 

2,427 

2.018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java. 

28,660 

13,060 

34,550 

1,400,000 

653.000 

1,727,486 

219 

83 

Philippine Is. 4) . . . 

26,896 

24. 471 

23,579 

1,340.000 

1,220,000 

1,178,937 

110 

114 

Total Asia . 

230,489 

192,175 

176,130 

11,486,463 

9,605,024 

8,806,414 

120 

131 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3,197 

2,907 

3,220 

160,000 

145,370 

161,020 

no 

! 99 

Mauritius ...... 

6,576 

6,184 

4,729 

329,000 

309,000 

236,400 

106 

139 

Reunion ...... 

1,587 

2,007 

1,273 

79,000 

100,366 

63,642 

79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

8,927 

8,346 

7,312 

446,334 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa .... 

20,287 

19,444 

16,534 

1,014,334 

972,054 

826,652 

104 

123 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

\ 17,417 

14,482 

13,251 

871,000 

724,100 ! 

662,549 

120 

131 

Hawaii. 

i 20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042.000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2,369 

168,000 

147,000 

118,447 

114 

141 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,602 

38,865 

35,744 

2,081,000 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

107 

116 

Totals . . . 

459,399 

409,800 

367,685 

22,895,693 

20,488,432 

18,383,967 

112 

125 


i) Approximate data. — 2) Production of gur. — 3} Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4) Production of sugar and panocha. 


Flowering lias begun. There were some cases of over-ripening. Yellow streak and 
borers were reported in some areas. 

The weather of the first half of April was marked by the change from the west 
to the east monsoon. Cane was ripening and the first analyses made in Madioen 
and Djocya promise good yields. Bxcept for some cases of borer, no disease or insects 
have been reported 
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Egypt: Total production of raw cane-sugar obtained up to the end of March is 
estimated at about 2,754,000 centals (137,700 short tons) compared with 2,707,000 
(135,400) at the same date last year, an increase of 1 7 per cent. 

Mauritius: In February weather conditions were favourable with abundant rains 
and the standing crops were reported to be excellent 

Union 0+ South Africa: The February crop condition averaged 3 per cent, below 
normal. Favourable growing weather was experienced and good rains fell throughout 
the sugar belt ranging from S inches in Zululand to 13 inches at Port Shepstone. 


Production of table grapes and raisins in 1936 and 1936-37. 

World production of table grapes is rather difficult to estimate since in 
certain European countries, “ specialised ” vines and the quantity of grapes 
consumed fresh is often not covered by any sort of census. However, a recent 
enquiry carried out by this Institute has enabled a certain amount of data 
to be collected, which is presented in the table below. Accurate information 
does not exist as regards the quantity of grapes for wine consumed fresh in 
certain important vine-growing countries, including France, Portugal, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. 

The estimate of total production of table grapes and fresh grapes for drying 
last year is based on various approximations, in the absence of complete data. 
These however are sufficient for indicating the relative increase in production, 
which ivould be even more marked if data could be added as regards the 
quantity of grapes for wine consumed fresh in wane producing countries which 
do not make such returns. 

The most striking increase has undoubtedly occurred in the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries, especially Turkey and Iran, where viticulture seems greatly to have ex¬ 
tended in recent 3"ears. From 1931 to 1935, the area of Turkish vines increased 
from 714,000 to 902,000 acres. In addition, the greater part of these were 
young plantations in 1931 giving full production only in later years, so that 
production jumped fivefold. Production in 1936 appears to have been main¬ 
tained at the same level. 

This increase has been just as marked in European countries, with the 
exception of France. The growth in consumption of fresh table grapes at the 
same pace as the growth in wine production is all the more remarkable in 1936, 
a year of poor crops, with the result that it has absorbed a relatively large 
proportion of total grape production. On the other hand, production in the 
United States has lagged somewhat behind; its comparative stability is rather in 
contrast with the increase in wine production. 

The table on page 263, indicating raisin production, completes the data 
given on the following page. 

In addition, the increase in production in Greece, Turkey and Iran should 
be noted, as well as the relative stability of production in the United States. 

In conclusion, world production of fresh table grapes and grapes for drying 
appears to have been several million centals, or some 10 per cent., higher 
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World production of table grapes and grapes for drying in 1936, 1935 

and previous years . 


1 

Countries or croupes 

OF COUNTRIES 

Production of table grapes i) 

Production of grape 
FOR DRYING 2 ) 

* 

Northern hemisphere 


1935 

1934 

Aver. 

1929 - 

1933 

1936 

1935 

*934 

Aver. 
1929- 
ID 3 3 


thousand centals 


thousand centals 


France . .. 

Italy: 

varieties for table or drying . . . 

%vine grapes consumed fresh . . . 

Spain. 

Greece . 

Romania, Hungary. 

Bulgaria.. 

Albania. 

Germany, Svcdtzerland, Austria, Cze¬ 
choslovakia ... 

Belgium, Netherlands (glasshouse 
crops ) . 

2,382 

2,287 

4,485 

949 

2.900 

331 

! 

2,68! 

3,241 

5,314 

3,452 

2.266 

7,460 

4,140 

421 

480 

700 

3,814 

2,574 

4,260 

4,435 

1,628 

6,334 

3,550 

27! 

290 

620 

2,578 

2,244 
4,478 
4,587 
1,023 
4) 4,900 
2,200 

200 

460 

32 

3) ” 11,500 

122 

1,241 
3 ) 14,100 

no 

1,033 
3) 13,700 

252 

937 
3) 11,500 

Total Europe §) . . . 

19,800122,600 

30,200 

27,776 

22,900 

12,100 

15,500 

14,800 

12,700 

United States: 

varieties for table or drying . . . 
quant, cons, fresh or dried 5 ) . . 
Canada, Mexico. 

(9,860) 

(12,740) 

9,650 

730 

(11.540) 

9,288 

649 

(10,702) 
4) 9,827 
665 

(18,480) 

(24,960) 

16,170 

(17,560) 

13,580 

(21,400) 

16,144 

Total North America . . . 

9,000 

10,380 

9,940 

10,500 

13,000114,300 

16,170 

13,580 

16,140 

Turkey. 

Iran. 

Syria and Lebanon, Palestine . . 
Cyprus, Italian ACguean Islands. . 
Japan, Chosen. 

1 ’*4,835 

1,300 

12,514 
3) 11,500 
5,432 
1,583 
1,590 

3 ) iiVooo 

4,348 
1,179 
! ,399 

6) 6,938 
3)4)5,700 
2,050 
1,001 
1,289 

3) ... 

1,266 

250 

9,504 
3) 5.380 
1,132 
350 

3) ’5,420 
‘ ‘ *330 

6) 4,498 
3)4)2,600 

‘*310 

Total Asia §) . . . 

26,000131,000 

32,600 

29,000 

18,000 

14,300116,500 

16,360 

13,000 

7,000 

North. Africa : Algeria, Egypt, Fr. 
Morocco, Tunisia §)...... 


UOO 

1,650 

1,500 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

Total Northern Hemisphere §). 

55,000/62,000 

74,000 

68,000 

53,000 

40,000/43,000 

48,100 

42,000 

35,000 

Southern Hemisphere 

1936/37 

1935/36 

*934/35 

1929 / 30 - 

*933/34 

*936/37 

*935/36 

*934/35 

1929/30 

*933/34 

South America: Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay §)..... 



8,800 

7,500 




440 

South Africa, Australia . 


... 

873 

606 


... 

6,037 

5,940 

Total Southern Hemisphere §). 

... 


9,700 

8,100 


... 

6,600 

6,400 


§) Approximate and in some cases incomplete. 

. contains nearly all figures for the production of specialised vines for table grapes (the U. S. S. R, 

5,291^000 centals on average in 1930-1931 - and certain minor countries). It does not give all figures for- 
consumed fresh, particulary those of France, Portugal, Romania and "Yugoslavia (to to 20 per cent, 
u: A grap ? Production, 2 to 4*5 million centals for each of these countries) and Chile. — 2) The table does 

* product: J oa of tlie u * s - R- (i *5 to 1.8 million centals) and of some minor countries. — 3) Approx- 

JPPI IJfPf “ 4) / hree . f ear . s * ~ 5) A considerable part of the production is used for wine while a fraction 
of the crop of grapes for raisms is consumed fresh. — 6) Two years (1931 and 1932) 
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World production of raisins in 1936 , 1933 and previous years 1). 


i 

1 

1 

1936 ' 

1936/37 

1935 

1935''30 

3934 

1934^35 

' Average 
1939 to 1933 

1939/30 

to 1933/34 

: 


thousand 

. centals. 


Northern Hemisphere. 





Italy, Spain. 


432 

373 

392 

Greece. 

3.893 

4,698 

4,566 

3,823 

Total Europe ... 

4,000 '4,200 

5,130 

4,939 

4,215 

United States. 

. .. 

4,042 

3,396 

3,691 

Turkey. 


2,413 


2 ) 1,213 



1,345 

”*1,355 

3 ) 691 

Cyprus, Syria and X,ebanon. 

329 

327 

1 * * * 


Total Asia §) . . . 

3,500/4,000 

4,085 

3,300 

2,000 

French Morocco. 

,. . 

51 

84 

73 

Total Northern Hemisphere §) . . . 

0,000/11.7000 

13,306 

11,700 

10,100 

Southern Hemisphere. 





Sumh America: Argentina, Chile. 




100 

South Africa, Australia . 



1,631 

1,587 

Total Southern Hemisphere §) . . . 


; 

1,800 

1,697 


§) Approximate. — i) The table does not contain figures for the U. S. S. R. (400,000 to 700,000 centals) nor 
for minor countries. — 2) Two years, approximate estimates. — 3) Three years. 


in 1936/1936-37 than the average for the period 1929-1933 (1929-30/1933-34), 
representing 17 to 20 per cent, of total grape production, as compared with 
14 to 15 per cent, in former years. 


Disposal of wine production and the wine market situation 
for the years 1935-36 and 1936-37* 

Statistical position of last two crops. 

The table of world wine production given below indicates the statistical 
position of the past two crops. The data for 1935 wine production in Asiatic 
countries given last month have been altered in consequence of a statistical 
modification relating to Turkey. Again, world production for 1936/1936-37 was 
under-estimated last month because of a substantial error. 

Total stocks existing at the beginning of the 1935-36 season were 
1,500 million Imperial gallons (1,800 million American gallons), or about 40 per 
cent., larger than the average world consumption for the period 1929-30/1933-34. 
Disposal of this enormous surplus presented great difficulties. The burden 
on the market was all the heavier, insofar as the latter -was not sufficiently 
organized in most cases for carrying over so great an amount for several 
seasons, apart from the fact that wine is a difficult commodity to store. 
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World production of wine in 1936, 1935 , and previous years . 



*) 1936 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929-1933 

Average 

1924-1928 

Average 

1909-1913 

’ Northern Hemisphere. 




(Million Imperial gallons) 



France, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco . 


1,190 

2,138 

2,255 

1,568 

1,520 

1,287 

Italy.. 


739 

1,027 

680 

845 

880 

1,012 

Targe exporting countries: Spain, 

f 

350 

]• 596 

774 

656 

669 

473 

Portugal, Greece. 

Danubian countries: Romania, Yu- 


to 400 




295 


goslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary. . . 
Countries of Central Europe, impor- 


330 

447 

378 

352 

130 


ters: Germany, Switzerland, Aus¬ 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Luxemburg, i 


100 

154 

141 

90 

68 

64 

Countries of North America: Canada, 

United States.! 

Asiatic countries: Turkey, Cyprus, 


no 

180 

106 

18 

88 

li 

66 

11 

44 

^Egean Is., Palestine, Eebanon . 


16 

20 

4 

Total for northern 
hemisphere i) . . . 

f 

\ 

2,830 

to 2,880 

} 4,562 

4,352 

3,610 

3,509 

3,010 



*) 1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1929-30 
/i 933-34 

1924-25 
/ 1928-29 

1909-10 

/* 913-14 

Southern Hemisphere. 







Exporting countries: Chile, Austra¬ 
lia, Union of South Africa .... 
Non-exporting countries: Argentina, 


90 to no 

110 

103 

92 

88 

165 1 

59 

Brazil, Uruguay. 


150 to 180 

150 

121 

156 

101 

Total for southern 
hemisphere .... 

{ 

240 
to 290 

} 260 

224 

248 

253 

160 

World production i) . . 

r 

\ 

0 

W UJ 

53 
© © 

J 4,818 

5,576 

3,858 

3,762 

3,170 


*} Preliminary and in some cases conjectural figures, especially for Spain and the southern hemisphere* 

1 ) Excluding U. S. S. R., of which the production is 80 to ioo million Imp. gall, and some other countries 
(Malta, Japan, Eibya, Bolivia, Paraguay, Madagascar, New Zealand), of which the total production is below 
4 million Imp. gall. 


It may be stated that wine consumption on the whole increased during 
the year 1935-36, but only by a very small amount, i. e., 3 to 4 per cent, or 
scarcely 105 to 130 (130 to 160) million gallons. Although the increase was 
considerable in certain countries, such as France and Algeria, Portugal, the 
central European wine-producing countries, the United States, Argentina and 
certain Asiatic countries, consumption appears to have remained unchanged in 
most of the others and to have decreased in Italy and Spain. 

Thus the year 1935-36 ought normally to have ended with considerable 
surplus stocks, of at least 1,400 million Imperial gallons (1,700 million American 
gallons) excluding the normal carryover at the end of the year. Consequently, 
in spite of the exceptionally poor crops in 1936/1936-37, and a deficit in pro¬ 
duction of 20 per cent, on the average, total available supplies at the end of 
the current year should still reach the very high figure of 4,500 to 4,600 million 
Imperial gallons (5,400 to 5 > 5 °° million American gallons) exceeding consumption 
during the preceding year by 660 to 770 million Imperial gallons (790 to 920 
million American gallons) excluding normal end-of-season carryover. At least 
two or three deficit crops will be necessary before this surplus can be absorbed 
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It would thus appear that the statistical position of world wine markets can 
he improved only by the adoption of special measures for absorbing surplus 
supplies. With the exception of Hungary and possibly a few countries outside 
Europe, the great majority of wine-producing countries are faced with this 
situation. 

Characteristically enough, even importing countries are no exceptions to 
this rule. At the beginning of the year 1935-36, domestic supplies were 30 (40) 
million gallons (150 per cent.) above normal in Germany, 20 (25) million gallons 
(200 per cent.) in Switzerland, 90 (100) million gallons (100 per cent.) in the 
United States; French Morocco, normally an importer, was in a position to export 
part of its production. 

Among the important wine-producing countries, France and Algeria together 
had a surplus of 660 (770) million gallons, or 40 per cent more than the average 
for the years up to 1934-35. Italy, where total stocks were estimated at 130 to 
150 (160 to 180) million gallons in spite of rather poor crops, had a [surplus of 
some 330 (400) million gallons or a good third, ovei narnial. 

A similar situation prevailed in the Danubian countries. Production ex¬ 
ceeded the previous average by 90 (160) million gallons (75 per cent.) in Romania, 
40 (50) million gallons (6o per cent.) in Yugoslavia, and little more than 10 mil¬ 
lion gallons (25 per cent.) in Bulgaria. In all three countries existing stocks 
w T ere already very great. Production w T as very low in Spain and Portugal but 
large stocks burdened the market. 

As regards the southern hemisphere, in spite of the “ elimination. ” of 
70 (85) million gallons by the Junta Regoladora de Vinos and of the dimin¬ 
ution in stocks by the adoption of energetic measures, Argentina still possessed 
abundant supplies at the beginning of 1936, exceeding consumption during the 
preceeding year by 114 (137) million gallons or 85 per cent. South Africa and 
Australia had very high production at the beginning of 1936, in addition to 
rather large stocks. There is no information for the other countries in this 
hemisphere, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, where crops seem to have been of good 
average size. 

In short, overproduction was general and very great in nearly all countries. 
The situation in the great majority of countries was similar to that described 
above for world viticulture in general. 

Absorption of surplus supplies by distillation and by govern¬ 
mental measures for improving market conditions. 

Distillation has been the principal method adopted by the majority of 
countries for absorbing surplus supplies. The following figures will suffice to 
indicate the impoitance of this method. In the years up to 1934-35, alcohol 
production on the average accounted for 5 to 6 per cent, of world wine pro¬ 
duction. This reached or even exceeded 15 per cent, in 1934-35 and 1935-36, 
when production was 20 per cent, above the former average. The amount of 
wine distilled in the past two years may be estimated at about 660 (770) mil¬ 
lion gallons. 
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Tills increase is due first of all to the adoption by a number of countries, 
including France, Spain, Argentina and recently Italy, of legislation providing 
that only wine, vinous alcohols and fruit alcohols be used for human con¬ 
sumption. Most important of all is direct intervention by States which take 
over a greater or less quantity of wine alcohol for fuel purposes after dena- 
turization. The French Government has even gone as far as to make obligatory 
the distillation of a given proportion of surplus supplies at the beginning of 
the year. Italy, Portugal and Argentina, by corporative devices, have inter¬ 
vened no less by purchasing the greater part of all alcohol produced. In Ger¬ 
many, by the adoption of various measure peculiar to its economic organization, 
an appreciable proportion of total supplies (domestic production plus imports) 
is transformed into carburating alcohol. Switzerland has adopted similar measures 
and other countries, in particular Greece, are considering doing likewise. It 
should moreover be observed that the production of wine alcohol is increasing 
in countries which already utilize a considerable proportion of their wine in 
this way, and which have not made any special provision in this regard, such 
as the United States, Asiatic countries, South Africa and Australia. 

It may in general be said that the various measures relating to distillation 
appear less and less as special expedients but as normal methods of absorbing 
surplus production and they may have an indirect effect on viticultnral pro¬ 
duction itself. 

In spite of the great increase in distillation, it had not absorbed half of 
vine supplies existing at the beginning of the year 1935-36. The statistical 
position remained very difficult and the market situation would have deter¬ 
iorated if supporting measures had not been taken in a number of countries. 
The measures adopted by most important producing countries are similar 
in nature, with occasional differences in form. They generally provide for some 
measure of control over the wine trade for elimination of low-quality produce. 
Particular measures are adopted for financing crops, facilitating transport and 
exports, improving trade terms, standardizing exports (France, Algeria, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Tunisia, French Morocco, Argentina). A third group provides for real market 
organization, so as to give it a more stable and solid structure. 

The French Government, which had already established the system of 
" segregation ”, in addition initiated a system of gradual sale, each bloch of 
produce being released only when producers" prices attained a given figure on 
a certain number of wine markets. In Portugal, quotas were established under 
the control of the competent corporative bodies, which took over a certain part of 
the quantity produced and which prepared measures for storing a considerable 
amount. The sale for export of Douro (Porto wines) was limited to a third 
or a quarter of production. Corporative organization in Italy has been directed 
toward the same end, for storing, and for financing and spreading sales, and 
providing for the utilization of wine by-products. Tunisia has established 
a stringent control over exports which amount to some two-thirds of total 
production, and French Morocco has had to decree a 4t segregation ” of 
surpluses. 
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State intervention has thus been extending throughout the structure of the 
viticultural economy for the purpose of improving market conditions and the 
wine situation in general. The various measures taken have had a perceptible 
influence on the trend of prices, according to the country. They have, in the 
majority of cases, complemented the provisions taken for clearing oft' a part of 
supplies by distillation. 


Disposition of supplies during the years 1935-36 and the 
position at the beginning of the current year. 

Examining the position in the various countries from this viewpoint, it 
will be observed that the best oft were those where State or corporate market 
organization was most marked: France and Algeria, Tunisia, Portugal and 
Argentina. 

Marketing of the Franco-Algerian crops in the last commercial years. 


Supplies and quantities marketed 


Supplies : 

Supplies in fanners’ hands (crop -f stocks) . . 

Surplus uf commercial stocks i) . 

Imports from Tunisia and foreign countries. . . 

Ttitil supplies . . . 


On ant ides marketed : 

Commercial consumption of wine (taxed) .... 
Home consumption, of wane (free of tax) 2 ) . . 

Distillation, vinegar and other industrial pur¬ 
poses 3 ). 

Hxports from France and Algeria to foreign 
countries. 

Total quantities marketed 4 ) (from holdings} . . . 
Quantities sold by teine-grotcers . 

Pure wine alcohol produced in factories (taxed) 5 ): 

Free... 

Reserved by the State. 

From compulsory distillation. 

Total . . . 

Pure wine alcohol allowed for home distillation. 
Alcohol produced from «piquettes», marc and 
dregs in factories .. 


First six months ending 
March 31 

Twelve months ending 
Septembre 30 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Average 

1939-30' 

1933-34 


(Thousand Imperial gallons) 


1,470,000 
i 103,440 

| 23.270 

2,314,760 

89,710 

24,610 

2,314,760 

89,710 

33,100 

2,318,900 

58,040 

22,460 

1,670,800 

60,710 

55,000 

j 1,600,000 

2,429,080 

2,437,570 

2,399,400 

1,786,510 

556,040 

558,410 

1,144,470 

449,410 

1,090,750 

597,760 

1,092,290 

343,400 

43,370 

267,1601 

376,150 

389,450 

100,660 

10,560 

9,200i 

16.810 

15,180 

20,130 


I 

1,986,840 

2,084,150 

1,556,480 

587,540 

831,750 

1,518,060 

1,495,590 

1,159,360 

6) 750 

6) 230 

<>) (104) 

6 ) 3,700 

6 ) 9,020 

6 ) (7,920) 

2,600 

25,520 

( 21 , 020 ) 

37,370 

7,480 

6 ) 980 

6) 12,720 

t 1 

30,120 

, 37,370 

7,480 

6 ) 1,625 j<3) 2 650 

2,970 

5,300 

j ~~ 

6 } 5,190 j 0 ) 7,150 

12,690 

11,660 

j 9,900 


1) The stocks of the j’ears prior to the crisis, namely, 1926-27 and 1028-29, (220,000 thousand Imp. gallons 
or 260.000 thousand Am. gallons) are considered as normal. -- 2) Represents the difference between the total 
■quantity sold by growers (supplies-stocks) and the movement from holdings. The quantities for free distillation 
or for must, etc. are included. — 3) Calculated lqr subtraction: total free quantities delivered for sale (move¬ 
ment from holdings -f imports) less quantities for free consumption, exports and increase in commercial stocks. 
— 4) Total supplies less remaining stocks. — 5) Production recorded by the fiscal authorities iu the period 
considered; it does not correspond precisely with the quantities used for distillation during the same period. — 
6 ) First five months only. 


The table above indicates clearly the disposal of supplies in France and 
Algeria, showing the considerable rise in (taxable) commercial consumption. 



****** St. 4 Ingl. 
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and the quantities sold by producers, which are the two most important groups. 
Exports have also increased rather appreciably as well as imports, although the 
rise in the latter is mainly due to an increase in the quota of imports from 
Tunisia admitted free of duty or at reduced rates. Any decrease in family con¬ 
sumption should not be considered as important because of the high degree 
of approximation in the data employed. If of any significance at all, this 
would appear to be due to a decrease in the quantity distilled in bond, and to 
too low an estimate of stocks on farms at the end of the season in the years 
up to 1936. 

This latter conclusion should be accepted with reserve in any comparative 
estimate of supplies. It is nevertheless a fact that initial surpluses have only 
been about half absorbed. Distillation ought theoretically to have accounted for 
440 (530) million gallons but only absorbed 390 (470) million. The 1935-36 
carryover thus amounted to 370 (450) millions, enough to make up the con¬ 
siderable deficiency from 1936. 

In Italy, the new legislation regarding alcohol was passed in April 1936, 
and there has not been enough time during the current year for it to have had 
its full effect on the disposition of stocks. It can be stated that preduction of 
wine alcohol has almost doubled in comparison with 1934-35 and would have 
taken off 33.1 (39.8) million gallons of wine. Stocks at the end of the year 
have been estimated on the basis of an enquiry effected by the National Feder¬ 
ation of Dealers in Wines and Derived Products at 280,114,400 (336,384,300) 
gallons. In conjunction with the figure given above for stocks at the beginning 
of the year, the total quantity disposed of would have been 860 to 880 (1,030 
to 1,060) millions, a figure which had not been reached for some years, but which 
would not preclude another diminution wine consumption in view of the import¬ 
ance of distillation. 

Total stocks at the beginning of the current year were rather high at 1,023 
(1,228) million gallons. It should however be noted that it was doubtful whether 
65 to 90 (80 to 105) million gallons (25 to 30 per cent) of old wine could 
be stored any longer, and this quantity was consequently better for distilling 
purposes than for direct consumption* 

The troubled political and economic conditions in Spain even during 1935 
prevent any precise indication being made of the disposition of supplies or 
of market developments. It would appear, however, that although such con¬ 
ditions have impeded the full application of former wine legislation, nearly all 
light wines have been utilized for distillation. Exports have been quite good. 
It was officially estimated in Catalonia that at the end of the year, stocks were 
35 per cent above normal, crop deficiencies being estimated at between 35 and 
40 per cent, supplies being about average and rather heavy in view of the 
situation prevailing during the past few years. 

The market position in Portugal appears, on the other hand, to have im¬ 
proved considerably at least as far as can be gathered in the absence of con¬ 
crete data. Exports have increased. It has further been reported that over¬ 
production was eliminated in the Minho region, in spite of the illegal production 
of hv brid wines, and that it was on the point of being eliminated in Dourd. 
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The quantity produced being further diminished by legislative and corporative 
activitjq the Portuguese wine situation appears again to be normal. 

The position was not nearly as good in Greece and in the Banubian countries 
tv here there was a surplus crop in 1935. Samos stocks ro^e at the end of the 
1935-36 season to about 1,300,000 (1,600,000) gallons, a high enough figure in 
view of the fact that Samos production has hitherto not sufficed to meet demand. 
Greek wine exports have diminished. The poor current crop, however, may 
result in an improvement of the market position. 

The same apparently does not hold for Romania and Yugoslavia where 
surpluses at the end of 1935-36 seem to exceed the deficiency (17.3 per cent, 
on the average for the period 1930-34 in Romania and about 25 per cent, in 
Yugoslavia). In Romania particularly, supplies were not being taken off the 
market at a satisfactory pace, and the market was also burdened by large 
quantities of hybrid wines (65 to 80 million Imperial or 90 to 105 million Amer¬ 
ican gallons). In Bulgaria, a similar situation prevailed, and exports were nib 
Difficulty in securing cheap storing and transport facilities impeded disposal of 
supplies in various districts, and stocks remained very high. 

The situation was very satisfactory in Hungary wdiere stocks, already reduced 
to 4,800,000 (5,800,000) gallons at the beginning of the year, had been even 
further reduced. Supplies at the beginning of the current year, however, were 
more than 22 (26) million gallons (about one-third) above normal, as a result 
of the excellent crop of 1936. 

In spite of abundant crops in 1935, the disposal of supplies has been 
relatively satisfactory in Central European importing countries, viz. Germany 
Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, without imports being greatly restricted. 
Consumption was undoubtedly higher and distillation has increased. Stocks 
did not appear to be very great and total supplies at the beginning of the current 
year appeared to suffice for meeting normal needs as a result of the average 
crops obtained. 

The exceptional measures adopted in Tunisia and the quota increase on duty¬ 
free imports to France have improved the wfine position in the Regency. Exports 
to countries other than France have also increased. French Morocco has had 
to take 4,600,000 (5,500,000) gallons off the market, partly by exporting abroad 
and partly by distillation. 

A perceptible increase in consumption is to be noted in the United States 
as in most other importing countries. Demand for Californian wine increased 
60 per cent., particularly in the Eastern States. National supplies have decreased 
in spite of abundant crops and a perceptible decrease in stocks of foreign wines, 
especially sparkling wines, is noted. The market position appears to be prac¬ 
tically restored and supplies at the beginning of the current year seemed scarcely 
sufficient to meet normal requirements. An increase in imports is to be noted. 

An improvement in the Argentine market has also taken place, due to 
the activity of the Junta Kegoladora de Vinos and in spite of heavy pro¬ 
duction, reduced during 1936 by the Junta to the extent of 70 (85) million 
gallons or 33 per cent. Stocks at the beginning of 1935 exceeded 143 (172) 
million gallons and stood at 120 (140) millions on 31 December 1936. Consump- 
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tion increased from 121 (145) million gallons in 1934 to 136 (164) millions in 
1933 and 143 (172) millions in 1936. Distillation also accounted for a consider¬ 
able quantity. 

Data are not available for other South American countries. In the Union 
of South Africa and in Australia, the situation has also been quite satisfactory 
in spite of very abundant crops in 1936, due to increased exports and, at least 
in Australia, to an increase in wine consumption and especially alcohol manu¬ 
facture. 

In conclusion it may be stated that due to an increase in consumption and 
in distillation, the surplus of 1,300 (1,800} million gallons existing at the beginning 
of the year 1935-36 was reduced by the end of the year to about 940 to 990 
(1,180 to 1,190) millions. 

Total available supplies at the end of the current season thus amounted to 
3,950 to 4,200 (4,750 to 5,000) million gallons, or slightly more than the average 
for the five years 1929-30-1933-34. Most of the countries had normal supplies, 
taking into consideration the slight increase in consumption compared with this 
period. Italy, Romania, Yugoslavia and Argentina had more or less surplus 
supplies. 

Disposition of supplies during the first half of 1936-37. 

In the majortv of wine-producing countries, the market position was 
generally satisfactory and disposal good. Even in Italy, where supplies were 
great, the measures taken during the preceding year seem to have been 
completely efficacious. The distillation of 65 (80) million gallons of wine was 
forecast, which would take the greatest part of low-quality wines off the 
market. The position also appealed to be good in Romania and Yugoslavia, 
and a rise was to be noted in exports from the latter country. 

Disposal in France wao also satisfactory. A diminution in commercial 
usage was to be observed, however, in latter months and distillation has also 
been reduced. Commercial supplies remain at about the level of last October, 
but much lower than on 1 April 1936. 

On the whole, it appears that disposal of world supplies should proceed 
normally during the current season, but the possibility of a small surplus having 
to be carried over to the next year should not be excluded. 

The price situation during the years 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

The price situation has generally improved very greatly in nearly all 
countries. 

The tables below indicate the price developments on the principal markets 
of the four great wine-producing countries - France, Algeria, Italy and Spain - 
although only approximate data for the last year have been given for the 
latter country. 

In France and Algeria, the rise in prices at the beginning of 1935-36 appeared 
1/0 direct result of governmental measures. It is also noteworthy that 
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prices were stabilised in the second half of the year, in vspite of poor crop 
reports, and it is necessary to take into consideration the combined effect of 
a heavy market due to large commercial and growers’ stocks, low market 
turnover and a certain degree of stabilization as a result of governmental 
policy. The market price rise in October was undoubtedly due to poor vintage 
reports, but especially to monetary devaluation and the general upturn in prices. 
The abnormal decline in March was due to small market turnover and a 
falling off in consumption. 

Italian official prices indicate marked stability at a very low level. How¬ 
ever, if the average calculated by the Commercio Vinicolo published by 
the Wine Dealers Organization can be adopted for prices in Alessandria (Pied¬ 
mont), Modena (Emilia), Arezzo (Tuscany), Barletta (Puglia) and Riposto (Sicilv)- 
io° wines in the first three cases and I3°-I4° for the others - a stable tendency 
is to be observed. A decline took place from November 1935 to July 1936, 
from 51 to 38 lire and a steady rise followed to 61 lire by December 1936. 

A slight improvement on the Spanish market took place towards the middle 
of the year, while a marked improvement was noted in Portugal since the 
beginning of the year, after the decline from 1934 to 1936. Average price for 
Portugal, excluding the islands, for 500 litre barrels of white and red wine 
respectively were 388.10 and 311.9 escudos in November 1935, 460 and 400 in 
December 1935, 650 and 600 in September 1936, and 765 and 696 in Dicember, 
showing a slight rise since last July over October 1934 prices. 

In the Danubian countries, Romanian prices declined during the year 
1935-36 and fell even further during the first months of the current season: 
30 to 80 lei per decalitre in Januay 1937 as compared with 50 to 80 lei, 
according to quality, at the beginning of the year 1935-36. The decline in 
Yugoslavia was some 50 per cent, during the year 1935-36, but it was arrested 
during the current year and by mid-February, there was a rise of 25 per cent, 
over October prices (11 dinars per degree-hectolitre at Belgrade). The same 
tendency was manifest in Bnlgaria, quotations being 2.00-3.25 leva per litre in 
April 1936, compared with 5-7 leva at the end of 1935-36, and 5-8 leva in De¬ 
cember 1936. In Hungary, prices declined towards the middle of the year and 
strengthened towards the end, when quotations stood at 20 to 30 filler per litre. 
The abundant crop during 1936, however, caused a sharp drop to 10-20 filler. 

In Central Europe, prices held well in Germany, and showed a perceptible 
rise, in Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

In the southern hemisphere, a steady and appreciable improvement occurred 
in Argentine and Chile. 

Present market position. 

The wine market situation on the whole seems to have been a little improved, 
but as has been noted above, it is not excluded that some surplus stocks should 
be left over from the current season. On the other hand, the rather general 
rise in prices may impede any further rise in consumption, if not causing a 
flight decline. During the middle of the season a slight heaviness was 
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noted on certain markets. The market, in conclusion, is far from being suffi¬ 
ciently stable and organised in the majority of countries for absorbing without 
some aid a volume of supplies corresponding to average production which itself 
can still be consideied as overabundant. It may be stated, however, that 
present regulation either in the form of direct government intervention or by 
corporative methods is sufficient to allow average to good supplies to be taken 
off the market in a satisfactory manner. On the other hand, the Danubian 
countries, Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary, are still in a fairly 
precarious position in this regard. 

P. DE VlGUERIE. 


Current information on vines. 

Austria: Vines wintered well. On 1 April crop condition was 2,3 against 2.4 
on 1 March of this year and 1.5 on 1 April 1936. 

France' Pruning and winter work were generally over by 1 April in the areas 
south oi the Toire. Budding was general in the south-west and south and distinctly 
in advance of the normal. It was expected to be early also in the other areas. Rate 
frosts w^ere, therefore, more feared than usual. 

Luxemburg: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to vines 
this year is about 2,860 acres against 2,540 in 1936 and 2,920 acres on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages 112.2 and 97.8. 

Italy: During the first half of March work proceeded in unfavourable conditions 
in North and Central Italy owing to the excessive moisture. Budding had begun 
in some provinces in Sicily. At the end of the month the vines were in good condi¬ 
tion generally. New plantations are being prepared. 

Argentina: In the northern provinces, the table grape harvest had already been 
finished in March, although still going on in other productive centres. Produce was 
of high quality. Yield of grapes for wine was generally higher. 

Algeria: Vines suffered from heavy frosts occurring over a part of the departe- 
menfs of Algiers and Constantine. 

French Morocco: Vines budded in excellent conditions and they are growing 
vigorously. The first sulphur treatments and other work went forward actively. No 
mildew was reported. 

A ustralia: A good average outturn of wine is expected but a rather meagre pro¬ 
duction of table grapes and grapes for drying, in some cases, less than half the normal 
yield, owing to the losses caused by frost in the main producing areas, particularly in 
New South Wales. 

Current information on olives. 

Greece: Exports of olive oil have not yet reached the volume expected. At the 
end of March the demand from foreign countries had fallen off and was causing some 
concern. 

With the object of encouraging exports the Government granted export permits 
to all who requested them in return for a letter of guarantee issued by a recognized 
bank for a sum equal to the special export duties on olive oil. 
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Italy: Provisional estimates of area and production of olives and olive oil in 
1036-37 compared with the figures of 1935-36 and the average of the years j 930-3 l 
to 1934-35, ate shown below:— 



1036-3 7 1935-36 

Average 

1930-31/ 

1934-35 

% 1936-37 

1935-36 Average 
— xoo = loo 


A vea 

(Thousand acres). 




Crop grown alone . . 


1,912 

97-5 

100.9 

Mixed crop. 

. 3.384 3.449 

3 > 3-3 

98.1 

so l.8 


Production 
(Thousand centals). 




Olives. 

. 21,226 28,937 

26,488 

73-4 

80. i 

Olive oil. 

. 3.332 4/337 

A A5* 

71.8 

80.2 


(Thousand pounds) 




Olives. 

.2,122,638 2,893,674 

2,648,766 

73-4 

So. 1 


(Thousand American gallons) 




Olive oil. 

. 43.780 60,933 

54*557 

71.8 

So. 2 

Flowering began in some provinces in South Italy during the first half of 
March. The weather was a little unfavourable and hindered seasonal work. Con¬ 
dition at the end of March was good. 

Argentina: Olive crops in the Andine region are reported to be 
considerable extension of crops in this region is forecast for the next 

very good. A 
season. 

Fre neh Morocco: 

Conditions were about normal at 

the end of March. 

Blooms 


were abundant. Persistent dryness in the south, however, might deprive crops of 
the moisture necessary for growth during the summer. 

Current information on flax. 

France: Preparatory work for sowing had progressed very little by April xst 
because of persistent rain, and sowings will be late. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The area under flax in Northern Ireland is 
expected to be smaller this year. 

Hungary: Preparatory work for sowing was going on at the end of March. Sowing 
was already begun in some districts during March. Seeds planted earl}’' enough were 
coming up normally. 

Argentina (Telegram of 16 April): Preparations for the coming sowings of flax 
are proceeding. 

Egypt: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to flax this year 
is about 5,900 acres against 6,000 in 1936 and 3,700 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages 99.2 and 160.4. 
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Current information on cotton. 

Greece: According to the latest information of the Cotton Institute, stocks of rni- 
ginned cotton on 10 March were 21,360 centals consisting of 10,310 centals in the hands 
of growers and 11,050 in the hands of traders. Stocks of ginned cotton at the same 
date amounted to 64,900 centals, nearly all of which was held by traders. * 

U. S, S, R.: On 15 April sowings had been carried through on 986,000 acres, 
that is, 19 per cent, of the Plan. The area sown in Turkmenistan represented 68 per 
cent, of the area stipulated in the Plan, that in Tasikistan 42 per cent, and that in 
Uzbekistan 25 per cent. Sowings were recently interrupted by a heavy fall in tem¬ 
perature. Owing to the recent unfavourable weather sowings were seriously damaged 
and some fields require resowing. 

According to the Plan, total production of ginned cotton in 1937 will be i6,6_|o,ooo 
centals (3,482,000 bales). 

Argentina: Cotton picking was proceeding in all parts of the growing area in 
March. The work was delayed by rain in Corrientes. The fibre is of excellent quality 
in Santiago del Estero, Salta and Jujuy. 

United States: Up to 14 April very little sowing was possible in the principal 
parts of the cotton belt, though in some sections, especially in the south-eastern 
portion, much ground was ready for seeding, while ploughing was well advanced 
in the Eastern Ohio Valiev. The week in the belt generally was unfavourable. Cold 
weather delayed planting in the earlier sections and also delayed preparations of the 
soil in the later districts, rather generally from the Mississippi Valley eastward. 


Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Provisional Final estimates Percent, 



estimates 



1936/37 


for dates 
indicated 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

1935/36 

Aver. 
= 100 


1936/37 

tr> I 934/35 

— IOO 

Report referred to x July: 






Area in cultivation (acres). 

, . 30 , 621,000 

27 , 888,000 

37 , 408,000 

109.8 

81.9 

Report referred to i August: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . 1 ) 29 , 924,000 

2 ) 27 , 335,000 

3 ' 34 , 658,000 

109.5 

86.3 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . , 

* - 7-2-3 

73-6 

4 ) 68.0 

— 

— 

Production. ^).. 

. . 12 , 481,000 

10 , 638,000 

13,343,000 

H7.3 

93*5 

Yield of lint per acre, m lb. 

. - 199-7 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

107.2 

XX2.X 

Cotton ginned to x August 6 ) . , .. 

. . 41,130 

94,346 

85,520 

43 6 

48 .X 

Colton ginned to x6 August 6 ). 

Report referred to x September: 

. . 208,327 

316,930 

345,824 

65.7 

60.2 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

• * 7 ) 29 , 720,000 

2 ) 27,335,ooo 

3 ) 34 , 658,000 

108.7 

85-8 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

* * 59-X 

64.5 

4) 58-7 

— 

— 

Production 5 ) . ... 

. . 11 , 121,000 

10 , 638,000 

13,343,000 

X 04.5 

83.4 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 179.2 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

96.2 

100.6 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 6 ). 

* - 1,373,868 

1,135,090 

1 , 221,961 

121 .Q 

112.4 

Cotton ginned to x6 September 6 ). 

Report referred to 1 October: 

. . 3 , 707,142 

2 , 315,831 

3,941,273 

160 .X 

126.0 

Crop condition (per cent, of noimal) . . 

. . 61 . S 

64.0 

4) 58.1 

— 

— 

Production 5 )... 

. . 11 , 609,000 

10 , 638,000 

13,343,000 

109.1 

87-o 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

. - 186.9 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

100.3 

XO 4.9 

Cotton ginned to x October 6 ).. . 

. , 6 , 030,940 

4 , 232,068 

5 , 484,000 

142.5 

xro.o 

Cotton ginned to xS October 6). 

. . 8 , 567,676 

6 , 590,402 

8 , 282,604 

X 30.0 

103*4 
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Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1936/37 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

1936/37 

1935/36 Aver. 

= XOO =» 100 


1935/36 

Average 
1930/31 
to 1934/35 

Report referred to 1 November: 






Production 5 ) .. 

12,400,000 

10.638,000 

13 , 343,000 

XI6.6 

92.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. .. 

199-7 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

107,2 

1 X 2 .X 

Cotton ginned to 1 November 6).. 

9,880,068 

7 , 743 * 6 i 2 

10,101,588 

127.6 

97.8 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6). 

10,766,378 

8 , 436,538 

ir, 3 i 7 , 39 i 

127,6 

95-1 

Report referred to 1 December: 






Area in cultivation, on x July (acres) .... 

30 , 932,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

110.9 

82.7 

Area left for harvest (acres) . 

8) 30,054,000 

2) 27,335,000 

3 ) 34 , 657,600 

109.9 

86.7 

Production 5)... 

12,407,000 

10,638,400 

13 , 342,500 

1x6.6 

93-0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

197.6 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

106.1 

HO.9 

Cotton ginned to 1 December 6).. 

11,494,170 

9 , 356 , 9=1 

12,123,360 

122.8 

94.s 

Cotton ginned to 13 December 6) .. . 

11,704,980 

9 , 754,578 

12,444,930 

120.0 

94 -o 

Cotton ginned to x6 January 6). 

11,956,808 

10,248,191 

12 , 787,833 

II6.7 

93-5 

Report of 20 March: 






Total cotton ginned 6).. 

12,129,702 

10,420,346 

13,046,016 

XX6.4 

93 -o 

Total running bales. 

12,270,800 

10,567,472 

T 3 > 3 I 3 , 6 o 4 

1x6.1 

92.2 

Square bales . ^... 

11,988,400 

10,273,044 

12,778,409 

116.7 

93-8 

(American-.Egyptian bales included) .... 

(I 7 , 55 i) 

(17,619) 

(13,816) 

(9 

(127-0) 

Round bales. 

382,196 

294,-53 

535,176 

95.9 

5 2.7 

Sea-island bales. 


2 75 

19 



Average Gross weight per bale, in lb. 6) . . . 

510.6 

510.5 

511.1 

XOO.O 

100.0 

Equivalent total cotton ginned 5). 

12,387,403' 

*0,638,391 

13 , 342,504 

1x6.4 

92.8 

Winters: running bales. 


876,215 

809,324 


„ .. 

Pinters: Equivalent 500 lb. bales, Net weight . 


1,050,213 

954,186 



Number of ginneries: Total. 


14,407 

' 5 , 59 * 



» » Active . .. 

12,624 

12,8X2 

13,687 

98.5 

92.2 

Average number of bales ginned per active 
establishment 6). 

961 

8*3 

940 

118.2 

101.3 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less the ten-year, 1926-35, average abandonment, about 2,3 per cent. —* 
2) Area actually harvested; percent, of abandonment about 2.0. — 3) Area actually harvested; the percent, 
of abandonment, about 1.9, does not take into account about 10,495,000 acres ploughed-up in 1933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925-3.1, average. — 5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — 6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
1 inters. — 7) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. — 8) Abandonment: 2.8 %, 


Indo-China: Growth was satisfactory at the end of February in Central Annam 
but unsatisfactory in some provinces in South Annam (Khanh-Hoa). In Cambodia, 
the rains of the beginning of February, though light, soaked the bolls and caused 
shedding. Production promises to be poor. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of March, in bales of 478 lb. net weight, 
was as follows; 


Varieties 1937 

Sakellaridis ....... 103,870 

Other varieties above: 

1 */#" . 474*940 

1 1 U ff ........ 30,1x0 

1 Vs" ....... X,3IO,2IO 

Total . . . j r,Arp, 130 

Scarto ......... 40,800 

Total production (Including 
Scarto) .*) e,957,4oo 


1936 

1935 

*934 

176,880 

182,820 

222,950 

343,270 

231,930 

194,760 

40,880 

39,490 

71,320 

*, 073,790 

9 8 5 , 38 o 

1,121,710 

1 , 634,820 

•*, 439,620 

1 , 6 x 0,740 

36,500 

30,920 

3*,750 

2 , 768 ,600 

*>565,600 

*, 776,900 


*933 

*932 

* 93 * 

223,050 

236,890 

325,960 

101,130 I 



67,330 

\ 946,720 

966,400 

527,740 j 

1 


; 9/9,250 

1,183,610 

x, 292 ,360 

21,250 

3*,730 

31,210 

1,027,000 

*, 317,300 

1,714,900 


*j Second estimate. 
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Nigeria: The cotton season was reported in February to be drawing to a rather 
abrupt close. The crop having been damaged by unfavourable weather in December, 
it was not expected to exceed 180,000 centals (37,800 bales of 478 lb.) of American 
ginned cotton, as compared with 200,000 (42,000) last season. 

Uganda: Weather conditions during February were on the whole dry and favour¬ 
able for picking and marketing. Rain fell at irregular intervals mainly at the begin¬ 
ning and at the end of the month. 

Tanganyika: During February the hot, dry weather generally continued, except 
in the Take Province and the Southern Highlands were rain was reported. The 1937 
production of ginned cotton in the Lake Province (the main producing area) was esti¬ 
mated at 214,000 centals (44,800 bales of 478 lb.) as compared with 168,000 (35,100) 
in 1936. 


Current information-on hemp. 

Hungary: Preparatory work for sowing was going on at the end of March. Sowing 
was abready begun in some districts during March. Seeds planted early enough were 
coming up normally. 

Italy: The wet weather of the first half of March was unfavourable for the hemp 
crops but sowings were not interrupted. Crop condition at the end of the month 
was normal. 


Current information on hops. 

Hungary: Uncovering of hops had already begun towards the end of March. 


Current information on tobacco. 

Hungary: Plants in beds were generally well developed towards the end of 
March. 

Argentina' Harvesting was proceeding in the provinces of Corrientes and Salta 
during March, In the latter, yields were lower than last year. 

Indo-China: Growth was generally satisfactory at the beginning of March in 
Tonkin (Nam Dinh, Thai binh) and in North Annam (Ouang-Tri). In Central Annam 
(Phu-yen), drought has affected the crop. The crop is mediocre also in South Annam 
(Binh-Thuan, Ninli-Tliuan, Khanh-Hoa). In Cochin China, the mid-season crops were 
seriously damaged by the scantiness of the rain in some provinces (the red earth areas, 
Tan-Phong, Longxuyen, Long-Kien, Long-Tan). In other provinces (Giadinh, Tay- 
ninh) the main season tobacco showed good condition at the beginning of March. 
In Cambodia production on lands normally devoted to tobacco was excellent but the 
new crops on dry lands were mediocre. On the whole, the crop appeared likely to 
be average. 

Ny as aland: During February weather conditions were not very favourable for 
tobacco. 
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Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Haiti: Exports of cacao from October to January were 18,800 centals, as com¬ 
pared with 23,900 centals for the corresponding period in 1935-30. 

Surinam: The considerable rise in prices has induced small fanners to give more 
attention to their cacao trees L,arge plantations have practically disappeared. 

Trinidad: In February the reaping of the cacao crop was favoured by weather 
conditions. 

Gold Coast: Major crop 1936-37. — Weather conditions in February were gen¬ 
erally favourable to the harvesting and drying of the crop and enabled the last pick¬ 
ings to be taken without delay. During the month harvesting, except in a few isolated 
cases, was completed. Owing to the declining prices the cacao was brought on the 
market quickly and the total quantity remaining in farmers’ hands by the end of 
the month was very little. 

The completed returns for stocks confirmed the figure, given last month of 202 
million lb. The total exports since 1 October 1936 are 406 million lb. and if the 
carryover of old crop is taken as 48 which is the difference between the total stocks 
of 70 millions at that date and the estimate of 22 million lb. new major crop bought 
before then, the net exports of new crop are about 358 million lb. This, together with the 
stocks on hand of 202 million lb. places the total crop marketed at 560 million lb. 

It was reported, however, that in the absence of any official declaration of stocks 
by buying firms it was not possible to verify this figure until the bulk had been shipped 
and stocks had fallen to a low figure. 

The aggregate estimate obtained from all district reports was 538 million lb. 
{owing to an increase of about 7 million lb. for Ashanti), and there was therefore a 
discrepancy of 22 million lb. in the totals given by these two methods of estimating. 

At the end of the season pods ripening off after the last main picking are fre- 


quently left for harvest with the minor crop, but with the high prices inducement to 
reap these pods was greater, and there was evidence that closer cropping had become 

the rule. How much additional cacao this is equivalent to 
not known. 

over the 

whole area was 

Movement. — Movement statistics were as follows:— 

February 

February 


1937 

1936 


(million pounds) 

Railway' off-loadings, Takoradi. 

Exports: 

• 39.1 

29 *5 

Takoradi.. , 

43-3 

29-9 

Accra . 

28.7 

4 I «5 

Other ports. 

15.1 

28.5 

All ports . . 

87.1 

99,9 

Eastern Frontier. 

2.9 

6.5 

Total exports . . 

90.0 

106.4. 
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Tea. 


India: In North India, the weather was cold and seasonable during February 
but it is too early to give any indication of crop prospects. In South India, there 
were some local showers early in the month but latterly the weather was dry and 
crop prospects are fair. 

In North India, no leaf was plucked during the month of February. In South 
India, the outturn was 13 per cent, behind that to the same date last year. 

Netherlands Indies: According to the most recent estimate, production of tea 
in 1936 was about 165,000,000 pounds against 157,322,000 in 1935 an d 168,355,000 
on the average of the five 3 T ears ending 1934,* percentages, 105.1 and 98.2. 

Indo-China: Two rather important crops had been gathered by the end of Feb¬ 
ruary on improved plantations in Tonkin. Pruning was stopped in the 2nd decade 
of February. February pickings were better in North Annam. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, production of tea in 1936 was 
about 105,697,000 pounds against 100,598,000 in 1935 and 90,4x4,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934; percentages 105.1 and 116.9. 

The tea crops were in fairly good condition at the beginning of April as a 
result of the favourable weather conditions. 

N vasal and: The weather in Februan r was rather favourable for tea crops, tlie 
condition of which was satisfactory. 


Coffee. 


Brazil: According to information from the Depavtamento National do Cafe, 
quantities available at Brazilian ports on 31 March 1937 were 4,211,4.00 centals, 
distributed as follows: 

1,000 centals 


Santos. 

Rio de Janeiro 
Vitoria . . . 
Paranagua . . 
Angra dos Reis 
Recife . . . . 
Baia .... 


Total , . . 


880 

395 

90 

2 7 

37 

5 ° 


According to the same source, the total quantity of coffee destroyed from 1931 
to the end of March 1937 amounted to 57,345,000 centals, of which 2,293,000 were 
destroyed during March. Coffee plantations in the State of Sao Paulo benefited 
from rains during March. Condition of coffee crops promises an average to good 
season in 1937-38. 

Cost a Rica: Coffee exports in December 1936 were 68,700 centals as compared 
with 45,550 centals exported in December 1935. Total exports in the first quarter 
(October-Decembcr) of the year 1036-37 were 117,100 centals against 63,700 in the 
same period of 1935-36. 

Haiti: Coffee exports during January were 87,400 centals against 132,150 centals 
in January 1936, a decrease of 47 per cent. Total exports of the first four months 
of this year were 285,400 centals, against 336,800 centals for the same period last 
3 r ear. The quality of this year's product is good and even better than last year’s. 
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Surinam: During the last quarter of 1936, as a result of favourable weather, 
the trees had a good appearance but ripening was vslow owing to the drought. Yields, 
did not came up to expectations. A shortage of labour was another unfavourable 
factor. There was some damage from disease. 

Venezuela: According to the most recent estimate of the Institute) Nacional 
del Cafe of Venezuela production of coffee in 1936-37 is about 1,580,000 centals 
against 1,400,000 in 1935-36 and 1,230,000 on the average of the five years ending 
1934-35; percentages 112.4 and 128.4. 

Belgian Congo: According to the most recent estimate, production of coffee was* 
about 408,000 centals (against 316,000 in 1935-36 and 194,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934-35; percentages: 120.3 and 210.0. 

Kenya: During February the hot, dr} r weather continued and rain was needed for 
the new coffee crop. 

Tanganyika: During February the coffee crop in the Moshi district was still in 
need of rain and it was reported that dry weather had retarded the new coffee crop 
In the Arusha district. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Rain during March improved conditions which had deteriorated because 
of drought, particularly in the provinces of Cordoba and Santa Fe. 

Ivdo-China: Growth was irregular in A 1111am at the end of February (excellent 
at Kwang-nam and Kwang-ngai, mediocre in northern Binh-dinli). At Cambodia, 
production on river banks was poor. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Uconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 
nut area: 

V )3 y * 93 ( > 

acres acres 

Area harvested ill February. 45,700 45,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 28 February. 82,300 80,100 

Area of standing crop at the end of February . 119,800 120,800 

Nigeria: The 1936-37 groundnut crop was estimated in February at about 

6,380,000 centals, as compared with 3,700,000 in 1935-36 and 4,260,000 011 the average 
of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 173.0 and 150.0. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Winter colza was growing well at the end of March. Crop condition 
was 2.6 on 1 Aprif as on 1 March of this year, against 1.7 on r April 1936. 

Poland: Crop condition of winter colza on 15 March was 2.7 against 3.3 on 
15 January and 3.5 on 15 March of the last year. 

India: According to the supplementary estimate issued in April, the area under 
sesame in 1936-37 was 5,543,000 acres compared with 5,664,000 acres in 1935-36 and 
an av erage of 5 f 755 >°°° acres in the five years 1930-31 to 1934-35; percentages: 97,9 
and 96.3. 

The corresponding production is estimated at 10,800,000 centals (540,000 short 
tons) against 10,370,000 centals (519,000 short tons) and 11,130,000 centals (557,000 
short tons); percentages: 104.1 and 97.0. 
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Supplementary figures 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published in previous months are given in continuation. In another table is shown 
the total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 



1 Area 

! 

Production 




Average 

% 

1936 



Average 



Average 

% 193 b 


1936 

1935 

1930 

and 1936/37 

1936 

1935 

1930 

1936 

*935 

1930 

and 1936/37 


to 1934 



to 1934 

to 1934 



Countries 









_ 

_ 

_ 

1935 



_ 


, 


. 

*935 



1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver. 

= 100 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1936/37 

X935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver 

IOC 




W34/35 

— 100 

* 



1934/35 



1934 '35 | 

= 100 


Wheat 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1 

1,000 bushels 1 



Germany .... 

5,151 

5,205 

5,310 

99.0 

97.0 

97,597 

102,894 

102,128 

162,659 

171,487 

170,209 

94.9 

95.6 

Mexico. 

1,263 

1.143 

1,244 

110.5 

101.5 

8,164 

6,427 

7,248 

13,606 

10,712 

12,080 

127.0 

112.6 

Cyprus . 

190 

190 1 

175 

100.0 

108.4 

1,105 

1.497 

1,036 

1,842 

2,495 

1,726! 

73.8 

106.7 

Iraq. 

3.000 

2.501 1 ) 2,375 

120.0 

126.3 

11,795 

6,614 

1 ) 7,855 

19,658 

11,023 

1 ) 13,092 

178.3 

150.2 

Transjordan . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

898 

2,152 

1,248 

1,497 

3,587 

2,081 

41.7 1 

72.0 

Turkey. 

8,843 

8,474 

7,567 

104.3 

116.9 

83.099 

55,585 

55,878 

138,496 

92,640 

93,128 

149.5 

148.7 

Pr. Morocco . . . 

3.194 

3,616 

2,887 

88.3 

110.6 

7,341 

12,022 

17,705 

12,234 

20,036 

29,509 

61.1 

41.5 

Argentina .... 

z) 15,728 

2 ) 11,688 

2)17,709 

134.6 

88.8 

148,702 

84,614 

146,36! 

247,832 

141,020 

243,930 

175.7 

101.6 

Australia .... 

12,579 

11,924 

15,223 

105.5 

82.6 

89,747 

85,559 

114,464 

149,579 

142,598 

185,773 

104.9 

80.5 

Rye 














Germany .... 

11,154 

11,219 

11,141 

99.4 

100.1 

162,844 

164,866 

172,215 

290,793 

294,404 

307,527 

98.8 

94.6 

Turkey. 

909 

756 

656 

120.2 

138.6 

9,889 

4,765 

6,236 

17,660 

8,508 

11,136 

207.6 

158.6 

Pr. Morocco . . . 

7 

5 

2 

131.6 

281.0 

20 

13 

11 

35 

24 

20 

148.4 

175.3 

Argentina .... 

2 ) 988 

2 ) 573 

2 ) 936 

172.5 

105.6 

4,189 

2.800 

5,529 

7,480 

5,050 

9,873 

149.6 

75.S 

Bardey 














Germany. 

4,041 

3,966 

3,915 

101.9; 

103.2 

74,937 

74,682 

69,512 

156,122 

155,591 

144,8201 

100.3 

107.8 

Cyprus. 

110 

115 

108 

96.2 

102.1 

908 

1,109 

769 

1,891 

2,311 

1,6021 

81.8 

118.1 

Iraq. 

2,000 

1,360 

1 ) 1,225 

147.1 

163.3 

12,125 

5,787 

1 ) 6,779 

25,262 

12,057 

1 ) 14,124 

209.5 

178.9 

Transjordan . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

371 

882 

501 

772 

1,837 

1,044 

42,0 

74.0 

Turkey . 

4,484 

4,260 

3,593 

105,3 

124.8 

50,788 

30,237 

33,523 

105,810 

62,994 

69,841 

168.0 

151.5 

Pr. Morocco . . . 

4,104 

4,303 

3,464 

95.4 

118.5 

33,651 

17,188 

25,334 

70,108 

35,808 

52,781 

1 195.8 

i 

132.8 

Argentina .... 

2 ) 1,409 

2 ) 1,253 

2 ) 1,206 

112.4 

116.8 

14,330 

10,141 

13,010 

29,855 

21,128 

27,105 

1 141.3 

110.1 

Oats 











I 



Germany .... 

6,866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6 

84.6 

123,865 

118,734 

136,318 

; 387,074 

371,043 

425,991! 

; 104.3 

90.9 

Turkey . 

1,099 

566 

395 

194.2 

278.3 

4,751 

5,114 

3,333 

14,846 

15,983 

10,414 

92.9 

142.6 

Pr. Morocco . . . 

80 

70 

73 

114.2 

110.6 

425 

340 

580 

1,328 

1,062 

1,811 

1 125.0 

73,3 

Argentina .... 

2 ) 2,039 

2 ) 1,367 

2 ) 2,013 

149.2 

101.3 

17,461 

11,464 

20,671 

54,564 35,825 

64,598 

j 152,3 

84,5 

Rice (Rough) 
Italy . 

358 

341 

343 

105.0 

104.2 

15,253 

16,209 

14,698 

33,894 

' 36,020 

32,662 

94.1 

103.8 

Cambodia .... 


1,678 

1,633 


126.8 

3)11,023 

13,073 

13,713 

3 ) 24,495 

29,052 

30,473 

_ 

__ 

Cochin-China. . . 

*6,458 

5,218 

5,094 

123.8 

67,241 

58,583 

45,879 

149,422 

130,182 

101,951 

114,8 

1 146.6 

Gaos. 


944 

1,119 


*77.2 

4,806 

6,019 

7,487 

10,680 

13,37^ 

• 16,63/ 

79,9 

1 64.2 

Siam ...... 

2 ) '5,512 

2 ) 7,445 

2 ) 7,141 

'74.0 

71,515 

104,212 

104,132 

158,918 

231,579 

1 231,401 

68.6 

» 68.7 

Turkey. 

91 

lllj 

71 

81.8 

128.0 

2,411 

2,972 

1,509 

5,358 

6,604 

• 3,353 

81.1 

159.8 
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Countries 1 

i 

1936 

1930/37 

193 =; 

1935/3** 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

193^/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 193 d 
and 1 93W 3? 

193 d 

*93»/37 

1935 

1935/3*' 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

293 d 

193^/37 

1935 

i935/3d 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

2930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 2936 

and 1936/37 

1935 

1935^ 
i93 f> 
— 100 

Aver. 

— 100 

2935 

1935/ 
1936 
=* 200 

Aier 

™ 100 

1 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Potatoes 














Turkey. 

130 

115 

100 

113.0 

130.9 

3,956 

2,331 

2,711 

6,593 

3,8851 4,518 

169.7 

145.9 

Sugar-beet 









1,000 short tons 



'Romania .... 

72 

91 

81 

79.5 

88.9 

9,406 

13,812 

12,292 

470 

691 

615 

68.1 

76.5 

Japan. 

36 

31 

24 

113.3 

151.5 

5,513 

5,046 

4,264 

276 

252 

213 

109.3 

129.3 







1,000 Imp. gallons 

1,000 

Amer. g 

aliens 



Wines 















I 





5) 

5) 

5) 

5) 

5) 

5) 



Romania. 

1 — 

— 

4 ) 570 

— 


147,531 

230,052 

181,115 

177,171 

276,272 

217,502 

64.1 

81.5 

Olives 









1 , 

doo pounds 




U) 1.929 

1,978 

1,912 

97.5 

100.9 

*0 21.226 

28,936 

26,488 

2,122,63812,893,67412,648,766 

73.4 

80.1 

Italy. 

!) 

1 j 








1,000 

Amer. gallons 




> U 3,384 

3,449 

3,323 

98.1 

101.8 

6 ) 3,332 

4,637 

4,152 

43,780 

60,933 

54,557 

71.8 

80.2 

Cotton (ginned) i 









1,000 bales of .178 lb. 



Italy. 

26 

9 

6 

288.3 

‘480.9 

47 

18 

12 

10 

4 

3 

265.2 

393.8 

Romania. 

4 

2 

2 

159.0 

222.0 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

217.4 

270.5 

United States 8 ) . 

30,054 

27,335 

34,658 

109.9 

86.7 

59,212 

50,852 

63,777! 

12,387 

10,638 

13,343 

116.4 

92.8 

Brazil. . 

0) 6,425 

*j) 5,189 

2,438 

123.8 

263.5 

8,642 

8,267 

3,717 

1,808 

1,730 

778 

104.5 

232.5 

India 10 ) ... . 

25,219 

25,999 

23,625 

97.0 

106.7 

25,228 

23,732 

19,084 

5,278 

4,965 

3,992 

106.3 

132.2 

Turkev ..... 

627 

520 

469 

120.4 

133.6 

1,379 

1,151 

464 

. 288 

241 

97 

119.7 

i 296.6 

Anglo-Rg. Sudan . 

475 

392 

350 

121.0 

135.6 

1,149 

961 

756 

240 

201 

158 

119,5 

151.9 

Flax 









1,000 pounds 









if) 261 

210 

129 

26,090 

21,007 

12,915 

, 124.2 

202.0 

Romania . j 

71 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 




r,ooo bushels 



j 






U 299 

252 

232 

534 

450 

415 

118.8 

128.7 

Turkey . . . .d) j 

45 

24 

35 

183.1 

129.1 

190 

134 

99 

339 

240 

177 

141.3 

191.4 

Fr. Morocco , .d) 

! 43 

42 

52 

102.0 

81.4 

212 

136 

246 

378 

243 

440 

155.5 

85.9 

Argentina . . .d) 

J 2 } 6,536 

2 ) 5,088 

2 ) 6,678 

128.5 

97.9 

40,786 

; 31,416 

41,634 

72,832 

56,100 

74,347 

129.8 

98.0 

Hemp 









r.ooo pounds 



.Italy ..... 

1 185 

167 

157 

111.0 

118.3 

\c) 1,925 

: 1,463 

1,409 

192,484 

146,286 

140,905 

131.6 

136.6 







Id) 69 

50 

58 

6,922 

5,009 

5,793 

138.2 

119.5 

Romania .... 

J 124 

115 

110 

108.7 


)c) 644 1 

501 

; • 532 

64,433 

50,090 

53,240 

128.6 

121.0 






112 ,7 ( 

Id) 509 

430 

; 

402 

50,919 

43,030 

40,219 

118.3 

126.6 


„ , ' 4 ~ c ) FAre. — d) Seed. — x) Average of two vears. 

4 ^ Approxiniate figure for 1932. 5) Wine. — 6) Crop grown alone. — 7) Mixed cr« 

~ s LOu0il sports, page 275- —■ 9 ) Conjectural estimates. •*- 10 ) Supplementary report. 


2) Area harvested, — 3) Rainy season har- 
7 ) Mixed crop. ~~ 8) See Summary of Govern- 
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Totals of world agricultural production 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1936 are at 
present available and also the percentage of the average world production in 1930 to 
1934 as shown in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1935-36 (in the 
press) in which nearly all producing countries appear. 


Crop, number 

area 

PRODUCTION 

of countries 
comprised 
in the total 

2933 

and 

I936-37 


Average 

Percentages 
ior 1936 
and 1936-37 

British measures 

American measures 

Percentages 
for 1936 
and 1936-37 

and percentages 
of world 
production 
fnot including 

r. s. s. r. 

and China 1 ) 

2935 

and 

1935-36 

1930 
to 1934 

and 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

1935 
and 

1935- 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 200 

1936 

and 

1936-37 

1935 

and 

1935-36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 
and 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

1936 

and 

1936-37 

1935 

and 

1935-36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 
and 
1930-31 
to 

1934-35 

1935 
and 

1935- 

1936 

•— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= son 

Wheat (19 countries, 
94 %). 

Tho 

247,215 

usand ac 

245,537 

res 

252,857 

100.7 

97.8 

Thor 

2,081,318 

Lsand cer 

2,100,935 

itals 

2,135,801 

Thou 

3,468,795 

sand bns 

3,501,489 

hels 

3,559,598 

99.1 

97.4 

Rye {32 countries, 
100 %) . 

46,597 

47,534 

46,748 

98.0 

99.7 

504,100 

544,239 

541,327 

900,180 

971,859 

966,658 

92.6 

93.1 

Barley (44 countries, 
* 8 %). 

59.573 

o2,753 

60,668 

94.9 

98.2 

611,148 

651,755 

647,947 

1,273,247 

1,357,846 

1,349,914 

93.8 

94.3 

Oats (37 countries, 
o3%) *.. 

90,066 

96,933 

96,699 

92.9 

93.1 

900,124 

1,070,000 

1,032,805 

2,812,868 

3,343,725 

3,227,493 

84.1 

87.2 

Maize {23 countries, 
35 %} • ‘.. 

149,182 

149,784 

155,058 

99.6 

96.2 

1,638,081 

1,953,769 

1,952,309 

2,925,150 

3,488,881 

3,486,268 

83.8 

83.9 

Rice (rough) (17 coun¬ 
tries, S 3 %) .... 

115,400 

116,094 

115,355 

99.4 

100.0 

1,699,909 

1,526,667 

1,622,998 

3,777,499 

3,392,525 

3,606,590 

111.3 

104.7 

Potatoes ( 320 , 91 %). 

29,151 

29,364 

29,206 

99.3 

99.8 

3,281,043 

3,034,775 

3,194,235 

5,468,296 

5,057,857 

5,323,620 

108.1 

102,7 

Sugar-beet (22 coumtr. 
95 %). 

4,740 

4,670 

4,678 

101.5 

101.3 

1,162,173 

1,082,599 

1,111,962 

Thousand short tons 

58,1081 54,1291 55,597 

107.4 

104.5 

Cotton (ginned) (17 
countries, 97 %) - 2 ) 

76,804 

69,596 

71,064 

110.4 

108.1 

129,105 

109,191 

109,753 

Thousand bales of 478 lb. 
27,0091 22,843) 22,961 

118.2 

117.6 

linseed (20 countries, 
99 %). 

13,250 

12,182 

13,554 

108.8 

97.8 

61,800 

56,269 

63,403 

Thousand bushels 
110,358! 100,4801 113,220 

109.8 

97.5 

Flax (fibre) (16 coun¬ 
tries, 82 %) .... 

1,189 

1,041 

735 

114.3 

162.0 

4,591 

4,114 

2,577 

Thoi 

459,034 

rsand po 
411,390 

nnds 

257,703 

111.6 

178.1 

Hemp seed (7 c., 85 %). 

245 

245 

225 

100.0 

108.8 

U53 

1.087 

970 

115,302 

108,688 

97,004 

106,1 

118.9 

Hemp (fibre) (8 coun¬ 
tries, 62 %) . . . . 

440 

420 

388 

104.7 

113.4 

3,172 

2,593 

2,489 

317,246 

259,264 

248,903 

122.4 

127.5 

Hops (8 countr., 97 %) 

124 

131 

116 

94.3 

106.4 

1,162 

1,268 

1,049 

116,184 

126,766 

104,940 

91.7 

110.7 

Tobacco (29 countries, 
73 %). 

3.961 

3,889 

4,016 

101.8 

98.6 

35,532 

36,524 

35,197 

3.553,202 

3,652,411 

3,519,692 

97.3 

101.0 










[Thousand American gallons 



Olive oil 3 ). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,900 

20,500 

16,800 

208,600 

269,400 

220,200 

77.4 

94.7 







Thousand Imperial gallons 






Vines (13 countr. 79 %) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4> 1 4 ) 1 4 ) 

2,921.00014,842,00013,960,000 

4) 

3,519,000 

4) 

5,814,000 

4) 

4,760,000 

61.3 

77.9 







Thousand pounds 6 ) 

Thousand pounds 6 ) 



Silk ( 6 countr. 83 %). . 

5 ) 5.559 

5) 5,757 

5 ) 6,487 

96.6 

85.7 

715.543 

734,565 

851,785 

715,453 

734,565 

| 851,785 

» 97.4 

■ 84.0 


1) For production in China see Crop Report for February. — 2) Including China. — 3) Approximate estimated total productio%v|§ 
— 4) Wine. — 5 ) Silkworm eggs in incubation. Thousand ounces. 0 ) Cocoons. , . Jji 
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FODDER CROPS 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Austria: At the end of March, early crops, such as clover, alfalfa and clover mix¬ 
tures, showed a recovery in growth. In the north-east, field-mice caused some damage. 
Permanent meadows and pasture are backward. On i April, crop condition was 
as follows: red clover, 2.7 (against 2.8 on 1 March this year and 2.2 on 1 Aprii 1936); 
alfalfa 2.9 (3.0, 2.0); clover mixtures, 2.6 (2.6, 2.3); permanent meadows, 2.6 (2.6, 
2.2); pastures, 2.8 (2.7, 2.5), 

Belgium: Pastures have a good appearance but are maturing only slowly because 
of cold weather. 

France: The growth of all fodder crops maintained the same rate of advance by 
April 1 as at the beginning of the preceding month. If late frosts do not occur; per¬ 
manent and temporary meadows will yield early and very abundant first cuts. 
Annual fodders, some of which were ready for cutting in the south by the beginning 
of April, are everywhere early and abundant. Thus prospects were generally excel¬ 
lent for fodder crops on 1 April. Some grass in valleys was Hooded and cannot be 
pastured. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Meadows are reported to be in relatively 
good and healthy condition except on some heavy and low-lying land but they are 
not as forward as usual and are badly in need of -warmer and drier weather. 

Hungary: Fodder crops sown during the autumn wintered well and developed 
normally. In many districts they were covered by water. Growth of grass on perma¬ 
nent meadows and pastures had begun towards the end of March. 

Italy: The good rains and generally higher temperatures of the first half of March 
were favourable for the fodder crops which were growing well everywhere. The yields 
of annual green fodder and marcite were satisfactory. The second half of the mouth 
was marked by variable temperatures. The results were generally good. 

Latvia: Quantities of ordinary fodder crops are rather low because of the poor 
harvest, and deficiencies are to be found in some districts. 

Poland: The crop condition of clover on 15 March was 2.7 against 3,0 on 15 Jan¬ 
uary and 3.3 on 15 March of last year. 

Romania: The condition of temporary and permanent meadows and pasture was 
good at the beginning of April. 

Switzerland: Weather during March was wet and cold and growth in meadows 
was hindered. Owing to heavy rains the yield of green fodder falls short of last 
year's in both quantity and quality. 

Argentina: Temporary meadows and pastures benefited from rains during March* 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Dairy production in the Netherlands, 

Feeding conditions for milk cows were good in all provinces in March. 
Compared with the corresponding figures for last yeai, milk production in the 
country as a whole increased by about 7 per cent. It hardly differed from 
the normal in Utreqht and South Holland. Elsewhere the milk yield increased 
from 5 to ir per cent. 

The following table gives figures for the 1936 production of butter and 
cheese, compared with those for the years 1930 to 1935. 


DESCRIPTION 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

ig 3 i 

1930 



thousand pounds 



Butter under State control. . . . 

223.333 

198,548 

181,608 

176,206 

175,919 

174,394 

178,354 

Butler manufactured under special 
control in margarine factor- 1 
ies... 






724 

873 

Butter not controlled (not export¬ 
able) . 

1 ) 15,930 

1 ) 13,445 

17,900 

17,995 

11,947 

11,806 

13,109 

Cheese under State control. . . . 

260,327 

251,650 

253,174 

257,953 

257,966 

285,978 

293,843 

Cheese not controlled (not export¬ 
able) .. . 

7,149 

6,794 

3,394 

9,389 

5,459 

6,863 

8,051 


1 ) Not including butter manufactured by farmers for consumption in farm households amounting to about 
4 , 400,000 lb in 1936 . 


Wool production in the U. S. S. R, 

It is estimated that the number of sheep rose from 45,400,000 in 1933 to 
64,000,000 in 1936. During this period the number of sheep for wool has nearly 
doubled. Wool production in 1936, which was given* erroneously in the Crop 
Report of last month as 1,890 million lb., was actually 187 million lb., or 20 per 
cent, more than that of 1935 (156 million lb.). 


Dairy production in New Zealand. 

The quantity of butter produced during 1933-36 was greater by 24,273,000 
lb., or 7 per cent., than the amount produced in 1934-35. The value rose by 
34 per cent. Though the quantities of whey butter and cheese produced declined 
by 14 per cent, and 8 per cent, respectively, the values increased, whey butter 
by 10 per cent, and cheese by 16 per cent. The value of other products rose 
by 11 per cent. 






LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Tlie table below shows the production of butter, cheese, and whey butter 
in 1933-34, I 934'35 and 1935-36. 




1933*34 

1934*35 

* 935-36 

Butter.. 

.(1000 lb.) 

356,968 

347*869 

372,142 

Whev butter. 


5 *69 3 

5 ’ 7 21 

4,915 

Cheese. 


239.187 


198,238 


The world cheese trade in 1936. 


The export figures for the 8 chief exporting countries, which together con¬ 
tribute nine-tenths of the cheese placed on the world market, show that the world 
trade in this product in 1936 reached about the same level as that recorded 
in 1935. The continuous decline in trade observed since 1930, when it was 30 
per cent, greater in volume, has thus been checked. The expansion in Canadian 
and Danish exports practically offset the decline in those of Italy and the 
Netherlands, v r hile the other important exporting countries recorded little 
variation from the 1935 levels. 


Export of Cheese. 

(Thousand 11 >.) 


1936 

Netherlands . . . . 125,311 

Italy . 42,776 

Switzerland . *. . . 40,737 

Prance. 23,345 

Denmark ..... 2r,ooS 
New Zealand . , . 185,720 

Canada. 81,891 

Australia ..... 12,432 


Total . . . 533,220 


*935 

1931 

*933 

134,597 

I 34 ,S <)2 

140,902 

61,223 

55 . 2 8 3 

52,779 

40,248 

39.145 

45*347 

24,628 

25.973 

25*034 

14,689 

13.891 

22,220 

193*489 

222,266 

222,088 

55*720 

6j,l67 

74,168 

15*335 

12,467 

10.895 

539-929 

565,084 

593,433 


1932 

1931 

1930 

170,091 

190,458 

206,737 

09,329 

88,948 

80,974 

43,700 

54.307 

66,143 

29, 2T 1 

34,^9 

38,921 

14*535 

9.383 

2,626 

200,527 

183.271 

203,053 

86,940 

84,78.3 

8o,lC)2 

8,801 

7,412 

7,263 

620,304 

652,856 

605,880 


Total imports of the five chief importing countries, -which absorb also 
about nine-tenths of the quantity appearing on the world market, similarly indicate 
that international trade in 1936 was much the same as in 1936. 

The contraction in exports from the Netherlands is largely attributable 
to the decrease in sales to Germany (29,588,000 lb. in 1936 against 37,267,000 
lb. in 1935)* The latter, on the other hand, took larger quantities from Den¬ 
mark and Italy. 
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Import of Cheese. 

(Thousand lb.) 


Countries 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

United Kingdom 1) . 

297-025 

300,773 

33 D 335 

337-754 

333,117 

319,916 

345.225 

Germany ..... 

61.507 

61,661 

74,488 

90,923 

ioS,6SS 

120,404 

137-459 

Belgo - Luxemburg 








(Econ. Union ) . . 

50.S34 

50,74° 

47,42s 

48,418 

45,660 

49,600 

51,106 

France . 

32,49s 

34.78^ 

35-151 

46,105 

52,267 

82,810 

65,519 

United States 

59,849 

48,934 

- 17-534 

45,398 

55,621 

61,990 

68,310 

Total . . . 

501,713 

4g6 t 8$o 

535.936 

571.59s 

595>353 

634,720 

667,6x9 


i) Re-expoits lia\e been deducted. 

The reduction in the exports of Italy is the outcome of the exceptional 
circumstances which impeded trade with the majority of its European customers 
in 1936. 

Denmark succeeded in placing larger quantities than in 1935 on several 
markets, Germany and the United Kingdom in particular. 

The relatively substantial increase in Canadian exports is the result partly 
of larger sales to England, which took less Australian and New Zealand cheese, 
and partly of the greater demand of the United States when imports reached 
the highest point since 1931. 

The following table show's the changes that occurred in 1936 in the quan¬ 
tities of cheese exported hy the chief exporting countries to the United Kingdom. 


Cheese import into the United Kingdom. 

(Thousand lb ) 


Country of origin 

New Zealand . , 
Canada .... 
Netherlands . . 
Australia .... 
Italy ..... 
Switzerland. . . 
Other countries . 


1936 

1935 

188,288 

197,466 

67,485 

52,670 

20,333 

22,312 

10,193 

15,036 

1,569 

8,948 

1,909 

2,647 

9,990 

5,928 


Total . . . 2(49,747 304,007 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 


Belgium: Health of stock remains good on the whole. Breeders are more and 
more interesting themselves in stable improvement and silo construction. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of feeding stuffs are adequate for normal requirements. 
Dairy cattle were adversely affected by the harsli cold weather of March and milk 
yields were below normal. 

France: Stock was generally in rather good condition on i April, but in central 
districts had suffered from excessive rain, which more or less affected the good condi¬ 
tion of the stock. For the same reason milk production has somewhat decreased in 
certain districts. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Pastures generally show little sign of growth 
and in some districts supplies of fodder may prove inadequate. Owing to the indif¬ 
ferent quality of last season’s hay it has only been possible to maintain milk yields by 
the extensive use of artificial feeding stuffs. 

Latvia: Milk production slightly exceeded that of last year. 

Argentina: The health of livestock during March was normal. 

United States: The early spring lamb crop to be marketed by July 1937 is at 
least 10 per cent smaller than the early lamb crop of 1936, according to reports received 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The condition of the 1937 lambs about 
1 March, as a whole, was lower than a year earlier and considerably below average 
for that date. There was a wide variation among areas, however, in the change in 
condition between last year and this year. 

Compared until a year earlier there was also a wide variation among areas in 
weather and feed conditions up to r March. In California weather conditions were 
very unfavourable during January and February, green feed was generally lacking 
and old feed was very short in some sections; in the North Pacific States and Idaho, 
these months were unusually cold hut conditions were somewhat better than a year 
earlier when they were very unfavourable; in the Southeastern States both weather and 
feed conditions were much better this year than last, and in Texas they were equally 
as good as the favourable conditions a year earlier. Partly as a reaction to the unfa¬ 
vourable weather and feed situation a year ago and partly as a result of the feed 
situation at breeding time last fall, the lamb crop in the Southeastern States and 
Missouri is much later this year than last since the percentage of ewes lambing 
before 1 March was much below any before reported in 13 years of record. 

Even with favourable feed conditions during the next fev r months, marketings 
from nearly all areas will be somewhat later than average, and the supply before 
1 June will be a smaller than usual proportion of the total. Heavy marketings 
of grass fat yearlings for Texas in April and May, however, will more than offset 
the probable smaller supplies of spring lambs during these months. 

French Morocco: The situation was generally satisfactory in the north, centre and 
west at the end of March. On the other hand, conditions were poor owing to persistent 
drought in the south Mazagan, Safi, Marrakesh and Susa) and in western Morocco, 
where deaths forced certain breeders to shift their stock into Algeria. 

Union of South Africa: During February, hot dry weather was experienced in 
the southwestern district of the Cape Province and it was feared that large and 
small stock would lose condition if rains did not come soon. Some shearing was in 
progress. Conditions in the northwestern area were about normal. Grazing was good 
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except in the stmimer-rainfall area where more rain was required to revive the veld. 
Stock were in satisfactory condition. Droughty conditions continued in the south 
coastal area until the middle of February when there was heavy precipitation. Stock 
were in good condition but sheep were suffering seriously from blue-tongue. Weather 
in the Karroo areas was exceptionally hot during February. Rainfall, though good 
in most districts, was very unevenly distributed and some farmers were compelled 
to look for grazing. On the whole however conditions were favourable and prospects 
reasonably good. Thanks to good rains, stock and grazing in both Bechnanalaiid and 
and Griqualand West are in fine condition and good lamb crops were expected. 
Rainfall in the Border districts and the Transkeian territory was exceptionally high 
and stock diseases were consequently severe In Natal rainfall was heavy in February 
and the outlook was most favourable. 

There were heavy rains also in the Orange Free State during the first half of Feb¬ 
ruary but warm and pleasant weather prevailed later. The veld was in good condi¬ 
tion and the outlook was bright though there were considerable losses among sheep 
from blue-tongue 

Current information on sericulture. 

Indo-CMna Growth in Tonkin was satisfactory everywhere at the end of Februar} r 
and even very good for the time of year, particularly in (Thanh bah The mildness 
of the weather indicates that the sericultural season will begin earlier than usual. 
The area of mulberry trees in Annam is much greater in some of the central provinces 
(Quang-Narn and Binh-Dinh, 25 to 30 per cent, for the latter! and a considerable 
increase in rearings is expected as a result of the rise in raw T silk prices. Rearings 
w T ere still few T at the end of February in North Annam. They were to begin in the 
second half of March in some of the central provinces (Ouand-Tri) and the condition 
of mulberries there w'as good 
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TRADE 



February 

Seven months (August x-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 

Imports 

Expoets 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 1937 ! 1936 ! 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

2935-36 


Wheat* 


Whxporting Countries: 
:irmmy 
rfulgatia 


§L_ 

HSmgaty 
.E&tvia . 
W'Utfcuama . . 
;, Poland-D antzi g 
? "Romania 
pwedtea 
’/|SJ,S. S. R. 
■'/Canada 
^Argentina 


Bulgaria.1 

93 j 

7 

0 

0 

; "A fangary ..... 

970 1 

474 

0 

0 

'' Lithuania .... 

0 

S94 

0 

0 

^oland-Daxxtzig , . 

20 

128 

0 

0 

Romania .... 

'' 522 



0 

• Jugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

. J. S. S. R. .... 

S 76 

269 

0 

0 

Canada ..... 
irgentina .... 

3,217 

8,545 

2 

0 

18,823 

3,003 

— 

— 

Chile . 





udia ...... 

40 

4 

0 

148 

• iy ria & Eeb.: Fr. m. t. 

37 

11 

0 

0 

Turkey. 

600 

7 

— 

— 

i Algeria. 


’ * 287 



Trench Morocco . . 

104 

*300 

0 

; . Tunis. 

... 




7 -Australia. 

4,628 

7,624 

0 

0 

■ Sfew Zealand . . . 
Importing Countries: 


79 


163 

A‘Germany. 

0 

176 

•/“’.Austria ..... 

0 

0 

443 

212 

j 3elgo-Euxemb. S. U. 

49 

84 

1,704 

1,382 

A Denmark ..... 

0 

4 

333 

340 

i f . Spain . 

1 “ 

— 

— 

— 

iyjl": Estonia ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

}"'} Finland. 

0 

0 

159 

88 

j;. France. 

112 

1,594 

994 

1,285 

; Greece. 




• » • 

- y; Irish Free State 

0 

’’* 0 

**410 

507 

lyf'Ataly . 

0 

0 

3,836 

648 

’Latvia. 

0 

0 

46 

0 

yf';: vi Norway . 

0 

0 

245 

399 

T Netherlands . . . 

Portugal ..... 
:M;/0nited Kingdom . , 

2 

0 

891 

648 

*** 18 

***13 

11,228 

*7,421 

uj| Sweden . 

0 

95 

99 

75 

ji| Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

767 

536 

mt Czechoslovakia . . 

604 

0 

0 

0 

United States . . . 

22 

18 

1,574 

1,964 

'^jiSeyian. 

— 


4 

0 

(jkP*** . 

1 , Japan ...... 

15 

11 

0 

0 


mggypt. 





jEInion of South Ait. 




... 

Totals . . . 

30,052 

22,451 

23,211 

15,816 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.)- 




2.855 


573 


0 


0 

683 

0 


9,577 


4,195 


0 


0 

8,600 

0 


0 


906 


0 


0 

1,274 

0 


1,076 


745 


0 


0 

1,164 

0 

x) 

13,918 

1 ) 

3,245 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

3,521 

2 


6,900 


2 


0 


0 

368 

0 


560 


16,283 


0 


0 

16,801 

134 


82,612 


79,986 


60 


4 

139,214 

9 


54,055 


27,620 


— 


— 

39,357 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

289 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1,314 

0 


4,605 


194 


2 


295 

437 

295 


827 


46 


2 


4 

181 

7 


2,163 


278 


— 


*— 

317 


2 ) 

2,765 

2 ) 

2,522 

2 ) 

20 

2 ) 

231 

5,523 

653 


168 


1,682 


1,321 


0 

2,919 

0 

2 ) 

44 

2 ) 

1,812 

2) 

392 

2 ) 

55 

2,421 

183 


20,633 


26,063 


0 


0 

43,936 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

99 

2 ) 

117 

0 

266 


42 


478 


739 


1,224 

99 

2,138 


2 


2 


2,273 


1,587 

2 

3,197 


690 


584 


15,276 


14,363 

970 

24,317 


37 


33 


2,480 


2,482 

35 

5,150 


18 


44 


104 


0 

84 

84 


0 


0 


851 


780 

0 

1,618 


981 


4,813 


5,227 


10,194 

8,627 

16,109 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

6,091 

1 ) 

4,142 

0 

8,823 


0 


0 


4,273 


4,458 

0 

8,259 


68 


9 


13,027 

; 

4,193 


9,255 


0 


877 


57 


0 

* * 926 

0 


0 


0 


1,678 


2,317 

0 

3,382 


55 


4 


6,087 


6,956 

4 

11,367 

t) 

0 

x) 

0 

I) 

13 

x) 

95 

2,443 

152 


419 

276 


64,402 

63,352 

734 

114,400 


776 


1,023 


672 


626 

2,119 

1,010 


2 


2 


6,175 


5,498 

2 

10,002 


1,759 


2 


7 


1,299 

4 

1,303 


1,067 


84 ! 


20,027 


18,925 

163 

31,791 


— 


— 


71 


66 

— 

99 


664 


99 


110 


1,389 

160 

3,735 


— 


— 

x) 

2,255 

X) 

3,805 

v~. 

8,400 

1 ) 

18 

x) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

2 

2 

2 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

9 

3) 

13 

0 

24 


209,356 


174,771 


153,800 


148,472 

285,604 

266,666 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


0 

44 
. 0 
368 
0 
0 

370 

0 

0 

4 

648 


0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

0 

1,650 


7 

0 

37 

0 

66 

137 

578 

’ *117 
150 
0 

194 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1,299 


377 

13 

236 

198 

0 

9 

234 

51 

218 

0 

13 

1,377 


73 

225 

207 

152 

0 

0 

298 

77 

26 

0 

11 

1,104 


0 

240 

198 

1,336 

622 

46 

4,048 

692 

4 

1,407 

1,215 

2,194 

18 

2 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1312 

0 

2 

0 

13,367 


x) 2} 3) See notes page 297. 


820 

165 

379 

820 

690 

44 

0 

0 

121 

0 

284 

324 

331 

333 

331 

137 

0 

0 

209 

0 

1,235 

0 

0 

2,041 

0 

1.043 

0 

0 

1,973 

0 

2,705 

0 

0 

4,782 

0 

207 

r) 0 

I) 0 

348 

0 

542 

154 

13 

904 

18 

1,107 

—, 

— 

2,288 

—- 

101 

0 

0 

1,376 

0 

996 

— 

— 

2,273 

— 

20 

3) 0 

3 } 0 

26 

0 

2 

2,269 

439 

4 

996 

26 

1,041 

2,116 

26 

3,680 

0 

3,016 

2,447 

0 

4,173 

0 

608 

496 

0 

1,504 

0 

20 

20 

0 

29 

0 





— 

*1**757 

*2,235 

0 

*3,358 

77 

653 

575 

77 

1,748 

0 

408 

152 

0 

353 

2 

9 

11 

4 

18 

2 

2,013 

983 

1 4 

1,221 

9,350 

12,437 

10,197 

17,609 

18,119 
















































trade 


WHEAT FLOUR 


BARLEY 


291 


COUNTRIES 


February 

Seven months (August i-end of February) 

.~ " *1 

Twelve months *j 
(August 1 -July 31) I 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 1 

1937 j 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935*36 | 


Exporting Countries , 
Bulgaria 


Syria &Leb.: Fr. 
Spain 
Hungary 
Lithuania 
Poland - Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. . 
Canada . . 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile .... 
India . , . 
Denmark . . 
Algeria . . , 
Egypt . . . 
French Morocco 
Australia 
Importing Count ; 
Germany , . 
Austria . . 
Belgo-Iyuxemb, 
France . . . 
Greece ... 
Irish Free State 
Italy . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Tunis . . . 


Totals 


33 . 


Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (1 

cental 

= 

100 lb.). 

1 

Germany ..... 

31 

108 

2 

0 


97 


353 


4 


29 

758 

3| 

Bulgaria. 

4 

0 

0 

0 


77 


0 


0 


0 

0 

4 

Spain . 

— 


_ 

— 


_ 


— 


— 




— J 

France ...... 

337 

236 

55 

108 


1,806 


1,916 


575 


723 

3,199 

1,22 if 

Hungary. 

71 

18 

0 

0 


820 


778 


0 


0 

1,248 

4 

Italy . 

423 

234 

0 

0 


2,324 


3,124 


18 


26 

4,361 

... J 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Poland - Dantzig . , 

143 

196 

0 

0 


1,228 


1,252 


0 


0 

2,163 

s 

Romania ..... 


, , 


ill) 

2 

1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

2 

§ 

Yugoslavia .... 

9 

4 

0 

0 


79 


40 


0 


0 

75 

1 

U.S.S.R . 

104 

18 

0 

0 


919 


278 


42 


29! 

741 

4250 

Canada . 

681 

666 

9 

1 ! 


5,441 


5,679 


73 


73 

9,758 

12 l| 

United States . . . 

620 

485 

2 

4 


4,524 


3,785 


57 


24 

6,733 

Mj 

Argentina .... 

225 

137 

— 

— 


1,210 


1,023 


— 


— 

1,761 

— I 

Chile ...... 





1 ) 

0 

i> 

35 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

20 

73 

3lj 

India . 

62 

31 

0 

0 


359 


260 


18 


7 

401 

m 

Japan . 





1 ) 

1,131 

1 } 

2,489 

1 ) 

306 

1 ) 

15 

4,112 

243$ 

Algeria. 





2 ) 

326 

2 ) 

357 

3) 

15 

3) 

42 

842 


French Morocco . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 


0 


0 


0 

4 


Tunis . . .... 




. . 

2) 

157 

2) 

196 

2) 

88 

2) 

7 

410 

3l i 

Australia. 

1,235 

860 

0 

0 


6,775 


7,068 


0 


0 

12,148 

4 

Importing Countries, 















Austria . 

2 ' 

0 

33 

42 


7 


2 


289 


489 

2 

7 5 Cj! 

BelgoTyUxemb. E. U. 

7 

7 

4 

11 


51 


33 


75 


64 

60 

m 

Denmark ..... 

2 

0 

11 

24 


13 


13 


88 


139 

22 

2 iff! 

Estonia ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

m 

Finland. 

0 

0 

29 

46 


0 


0 


251 


379 

0 

68 ffj 

Greece. 





1) 

0 

1) 

0 

1) 

11 

1) 

13 

0 


Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

***11 

11 


0 


0 


86 


88 

0 

159; 

Norway . 

0 

0 

53 

29 


2 


2 


534 


551 

4 

884 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

99 

68 


82 


4 


809 


540 

7 

1,2061 

Portugal. 

— 

— 







1) 

20 

1) 

51 


97f: 

United Kingdom . . 

137 

174 

*' 789 

*818 


1,329 


1,526 


5,333 


5,551 

2,652 

I 9,5281 

Sweden . 

2 

0 

0 

0 


13 


9 


2 


0 

18 


Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

4 


2 


4 


7 


13 

7 

24 

Cevlon. 

— 

— 

26 

18 






227 


225 


337;f 

China . 

4 

0 

46 

44 


192 


22 


315 


472 

22 

841 

Indo-Cluna .... 


... 



r ) 

0 

1) 

0 

1) 

218 i 

x) 

203 

0 

392? 

Java and Madura 

—- 

— 







1) 

531 I 

X) 

606 


1,28! ; 

Syria & I y eb.: Fr m. t. 

0 

2 

9 

2 


181 


31 


49 ! 


57 

121 

77;;] 

Egypt . 


,,. 



1) 

4 

1) 

0 

1) 

29 

X) 

35 

0 

77' ( 

Union of South Afr.. 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

7 

2 ) 

4 

2 

13 1 

New Zealand . . . 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

37 

2 ) 

101 

0 

2m 

Totals . . . 

4,099 

3,176 

1,178 

1,240 


29,220 


30,281 


10,114 


10,838 

51,706 

19,191 

3 


Barley. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


29 

209 

7 

0 

569 

*" 13 
13 
0 

29 

62 

1,680 

2 

35 


99 

293 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

3,170 


0 

152 

31 

106 

862 

”49 

0 

216 

75 

172 

476 

0 

7 


419 

2 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2,614 


0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

567 


0 

0 

86 

42 

809 

611 

*'*37 

22 

62 

317 

1,466 

333 

4,431 
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trade 


OATS - MAIZE 


Fisbruary 


COUNTRIES 


1 ,, Exporting Countries: 

7 Hungary ..... 

- i ^ .Irish Free State . . 

- 3 Lithuania .... 
^ Poland -Dantzig . . 
*Romania . . . . , 

,':, £ Czechoslovakia . . 

* Yugoslavia .... 

: /'A® Canada . 

United States . . . 
v”; 1 v«‘ Argentina .... 

-/A Chile . 

Tunis. 

| Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

* Germany. 

\j f Austria ..... 
l! ." JiiVJ Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U. 
A ,<:|7 Denmark . 

Estonia 
j ,' 1 Finland 
: \ France 

§ Italy 
, ’&;t Eatvla 
Norway 

'At; 1 3 Netherlands 

United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 

Af Switzerland . . 

V^/'H Algeria 
'' ” !* t 1 


I Exports 

1 

Imports i 

.... 

1936 

*937 | 1936 j 



J) a) See notes page 
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February 

Two months (January 

1 -end of February) 

Twelve months | 
(January 2 -Dec. 31) | 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports | 


1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 j 1936 

1936 

1936 I 


Exporting Countries 

Spain ..... 

Italy . 

United States . . 

Brazil. 

India . 

Indo-China . . . 

Siam . 

Egypt ..... 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemb. E- U 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
France ..... 

Greece . 

Hungary . . . 
Irish Free State . 
Latvia .... 
Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland -Dantzig . 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 

Chile . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Exporting Countries , 


Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


6,444 
1.735 i) 
4,694 
553 i) 



4,072 
1,373 i) 
5,509 
240 i) 


575 

126 

293 

42 

2 

3,710 
55 i) 
55 
II 
4 
2 
13 
774 
0 

2 i) 
344 
18 
112 
15 
126 
60 

24 i) 

2,222 
104 
9 i) 
7 r) 
104 


33 35 


3,188 II 15,677 I 12,316 


linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


Lithuania .... 

11 

31 

0 

0 

57 


99 

0 


0 

525 

Argentina .... 

4,855 

3,042 

— 

— 

9,744 


6,799 

— 


__ 

32,556 

India . 

205 

366 

0 

0 

3,51 


637 

0 


0 

6,949 

Tunis. 











0 

Importing Countries: 












Germany. 

0 

0 

229 

141 

0 


0 

450 


207 

0 

Belgo-Luxemb. E-D". 

18 

15 

289 

146 

22 


29 

780 


450 

123 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

46 

40 

— 


— 

51 


93 

— 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Estonia . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 


4 

4 

Finland. 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 


0 

22 


37 

0 

France . 

0 

0 

604 

562 

0 


0 

1 047 


1,288 

4 

Greece .. 


... 


1 ) 

0 

U 

0 

r) 4 

1 ) 

0 

0 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

0 


4 

0 

Italy ...... 

0 

0 

157 

77 

0 


0 

317 


249 


Latvia. 

7 

9 

2 

7 

35 


18 

7 


18 

”*46 

Norway. 

0 

0 

44 

51 

0 


0 

79 


110 

0 

Netherlands .... 

26 

*■ 2 7 

752 

432 

40 


42 

1,294 


1,071 

101 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

0 


0 

77 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

811 

340 

0 


0 

1,470 


955 

2 

Sweden . 

; __ 

— 

53 

49 

— 


— 

71 


170 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

24 

18 

0 


0 

53 


49 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


0 

22 


40 

0 

Canada . 

2 

2 

18 

33 

2 


2 

33 


77 

101 

United States . . 

— 

— 

2,088 

791 

— 


— 

2,725 


1,288 

■— 

Japan . 




1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 37 

1 ) 

35 

0 

Australia. 

0 

0 

*”26 

0 

0 


0 

165 


2 

0 

Totals . . . 

5,128 

3,487 

5,150 

( 

2,716 

10,255 


7,637 

8,627 


6,118 

40,488 


3,805 i 
604 § 
1.2T5 1 
71 1 
22 1 
18,865 1 
664 1 
348 1 
84 I 
15 1 
9 1 
10 ! 1 
4,414 | 


- 

454 

203 

2,491 

- 

234 1 

0 

520 • 

0 

1,138 ' 

0 

492 

29 

783 iff 

- 

355' r 

2 

11,927 f 

593 

6,843 j 

262 

190 *5 

234 

1,221 j 

0 

412 1 

11 

452 A 

0 

115 i 

0 

1,265 k 

267 

73 8 

0 

71 I 


i) See notes page 297. 
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TRADE 


COTTON 


WOOL 


295 » 


February 

Seven months (August 

i-end ot February) j 

_ . 1 

Twelve 
(August 3 

orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

| 1936 

1937 | 

1936 

1936-37 | 

1935-36 

X936-37 

| X935-36 

'j 1935-36 


Cotton. — Thousand 

centals (: 

1 < 

cental = 

= 

100 lb. 

■). 

2,108 

112 

88 


20,541 


23,191 


472 

i 

370 

31,337 

51 

— 

— 


569 


505 


— 


— 

1,030 


— 

— 

2) 

2,081 

2) 

1,215 


— 


— 

3,549 

2,037 

137 

71 


8,812 


6,808 


719 


657 

14,901 

... 

— 

— 

x) 

5,038 

x) 

4,982 


_ 


~ 

8,095 

62 

437 

573 


2 


547 


3,351 


4,905 

573 

0 

71 

82 


0 


0 


511 


549 

0 

57 

220 

201 


388 


379 


1,501 


1,435 

653 

— 

22 

4 


_ 


— 


121 


106 

— 

0 

11 

11 


0 


0 


75 


68 

0 

0 

20 

24 


0 


0 


194 


198 

0 

33 

686 

924 


240 


218 


4,383 


4,314 

335 




x> 

0 

x) 

11 

x) 

31 

X) 

53 

11 

0 

44 

29 


0 


0 


326 


309 

0 

0 

280 

192 










0 

4 

2 


0 


0 


68 


57 

0 

0 

7 

4 


0 


0 


44 


40 

0 

0 

139 

88 


11 


2 


745 


613 

4 

2 

123 

134 


0 


4 


911 


946 

4 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

231 

X) 

245 


44 

*1,217 

*I,*191 


353 


406 


9,661 

9,061 

747 

—- 

51 

62 


— 


— 


412 


412 

_ 

0 

68 

40 


0 


0 


454 


359 

0 

4 

251 

181 


33 


3! 


1,433 


1,332 

49 

0 

26 

20 


0 


0 


231 


218 

0 

— 

121 

117 


— 


— 


1,025 


915 

— 

37 

35 

86 


763 


705 


289 


366 

892 




1 ) 

386 

X) 

243 

X) 

10,146 

I) 

7,34! 

582 




2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

2 

2) 

2 

0 

4,435 

4,082 

4,124 


39,217 


39,247 


37,336 


34,871 

62,762 


COUNTRIES 


X935-3& 


Exporting Countries: 
United States . . . 
Argentina .... 
Brazil ...... 

India . 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

Denmark. 

Spain ...... 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece . 

Hungary . . . . . 

Italy . 

Datvia. 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland - Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

China . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 


Hungary 
Irish Free State 


J *) 

* \ b) 


Argentina 
Chile 

India . 

Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Un. of S. Africa . | 
Australia. . . * [ 
New Zealand . j 
Importing Countries: 
Germany. . . . j ^ 

Austria . 

Belgo-Buxemb. f a) 
Econ. Un. \ b) 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Finland. 

France. 

Greece. 

Ita *.{?! 

Norway ..... 

Netherlands . . ^ ^ 

Poland - Dantzig 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 

Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada , . . 

United States . 
Japan .... 

Tunis. 

Totals . 


2,542 

49 


1,777 


0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

4 

0 

128 


4,643 


13 

534 

34,238 

4.398 

*5,763 

877 


93,016 

5,664 

34,092 

3,735 

44 

18 

9 

13,232 

2,676 

18 

35 

7,167 

0 

31 

132 

545 

46 

33 

34,648 

40 

51 

37 

452 

0 


241,544 


60 

1,323 

40,503 

3,803 

3*170 

112 


100,414 

7,103 

46,114 

3,181 

20 

77 

11 

10,009 

2,200 

33 

57 

5,139 

0 

0 

108 

481 

75 

22 

32,340 

18 

60 

46 

710 

0 


257,189 


79! 

3,279 


7,264 

886 

2,377 

176 

119 

280 

7,143 

110 

560 

'"97 

71 

1,001 

1,614 

560 

15,168 

672 

549 

2,130 

375 

1,358 

915 

18,089 

4 

63,588 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 


187 

26 


192 

0 


18,918 

2,579 

3,757 

35,574 

337 

412 

‘ 573 

44,291 

*5,944 

575 

328 

679 

489 

3,272 

86,867 

1,658 

2,460 

5,179 

569 

2,703 

46,293 


263,981 


Twelve months 
(Sept. r-August 31 ) 



246,532 
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TRADE — COFFEE - TEA 





Eight 

MONTHS 

Twelve 




Eight months 

Twelve 

COUNTRIES 

February 

(July i-endof Febr.) 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

February 

(July 1 -end of Febr.) 

MONTES 
(July X- 
June 30 ) 


2937 

3936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

*935-36 


1937 

1936 

1936-37 

X935-36 

*935-30 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.}. 



Tea* 

— (Thousand lb.). 

Vii Exporting Countries; 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries; 



Exports. 


Brazil ...... 

122.703 

174,565 

1,231,021 

1,488,480 

2,059,770 

Ceylon. 

13,433 

16,539 

118,243 

130,514 

223,530 

, g Colombia ..... 


D 334.731 

i)315,092 

505,442 

China. 

10,110 

9,707 

67,892 

58,782 

76.20! 

India. 

2,650 

3,973 

12,170 

8,666 

26,085 

India. 

12,372 

17,882 

264,342 

274,135 

313,807 

■ i"> "3 1 Java and Madura . 


1 ) 57,082 

1 ) 40,329 

54,364 

Java and Madura. 



x) 66,313 

x) 62,695 

118,230 

'V; i! 




Japan . 



1 ) 28,501 

1 ) 26,178 

32,551 

.... /Importing Countries; 












! Germany ..... 
l % Belgo-Euxemb.E.U. 

Kyi!" France. 

K? ^(Netherlands . . . 

'v 5 Portugal. 

^'United Kingdom . 

' p Switzerland. , . . 

•Canada . 

!j - United-States . . . 

'[wl-Ceylon. 

-Syria Sc Eeb,: Fr.m.t. 

£ Australia. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Coimtries: 






432 

0 

276 

1,764 

0 

40 

1,404 

106 

0 

814 

2,410 

0 

9 

968 

1,678 
29 
990 
1 ) 1,464 

11,491 
2 

172 

7,392 

459 

2 

5,831 
1 ) 1,916 

17,981 
2 
119 
5,922 
0 
4 
18 

728 

4 

6,839 

3,430 

23,473 

2 

214 

8,792 

2 

4 

24 

Belgo-IyUxemb.E.U. 

France . 

Irish Free State . 
Netherlands . . . 
United Kingdom . 
Syria &Xeb.:F.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Union of S. Africa. 

0 

2 

2 

9 

5,878 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

7,125 

0 

2 

11 

18 

71 

46,564 

0 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 1 320 

2 

9 

18 

82 

48,101 

1 ! 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 79 

2 

18 

24 

112 

72,067 

11 

9 

320 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

60 

Australia .... 
New Zealand. . . 

40 

55 

434 
2 } 53 

472 
2 ) 49 

635 

126 






Totals . . . 

41,846 

51,319 

592,766 

601,131 

837,643 

f ; f£ ! Totals . . . 

It 

s' :7 tjt mparting Countries: 

xM 

a ^Germany. 

I Austria. 

129,273 

182,849 

1,658,284 

1,884,821 

2,689,173 









Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


29.498 

18,689 

242,287 

219,460 

329,173 

Germany .... 

952 

915 

6,874 

7,225 

10,152 

772 

829 

7,626 

7,734 

11,462 

Austria. 

64 

117 

624 

606 

785 

'..K f Belgo -Kuxenab. E. U. 

8,651 

8,596 

78,073 

72,870 

108,973 

Belgo-Euxemb.E. U. 

60 

5! 

437 

377 

564 

| .^Bulgaria. 

| 1 5 Den mark ..... 

130 

68 

871 

765 

1,100 

Denmark .... 

123 

82 

880 

794 

1,120 

6,603 

3,999 

43,235 

36,235 

56,467 

Spain. 

«— 

—. 

«— 

— 

249 

I .HSpain .. 

iS\5Sptonfci . . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52,913 

Estonia. 

7 

9 

71 

62 

95 

11 

15 

115 

119 

192 

Finland. 

26 

20 

194 

183 

276 

J,m aland. 

3,642 

3,492 

32,377 

27,706 

42,428 

France . 

317 

291 

2,191 

1,889 

2,855 

ffl France. 

34.864 

33,521 

272,600 

285,032 

425,941 

Greece.. 



1 ) 315 

1 ) 315 

445 

f&i&reeoe. 



1 } 9,246 

X) 7,401 

13,314 

Hungary. 

’*42 

‘ 40 

401 

322 

430 

w Hungary ..... 

353 

388 

2,853 

2,692 

4,398 

Irish Free State . 

1,651 

1,653 

15,062 

15,637 

22,432 

ft fjfrish Free State . 

82 

64 

359 

315 

595 

Italy. 

15 

13 



pltfealy.. 

6,519 

4,709 




Datvia. 

7 

7 

49 

46 

71 

ISatvia. 

29 

20 

227 

126 

251 

Lithuania .... 

15 

2 

62 

60 

93 

: Wtliuania .... 

20 

18 

203 

331 

412 

Norway . . . * » 

42 

33 

238 

256 

362 

mMoxw&f . 

3,283 

2,709 

24,721 

30,638 

41,515 

Netherlands . . . 

2,877 

1,964 

18,786 

20,166 

28,980 

m "Netherlands . . , 

7,529 

13,792 

44,441 

74,565 

91,534 

Poland-Dantzig . 

397 

304 

2,62! 

2,330 

3,461 

|;v ‘Poland -Dantizg . . 
SlfjPtnrtugal. 

725 

1,340 

8,166 

6,656 

11,718 

Portugal .... 



r) 212 

1 ) 220 

443 



1 ) 9,262 

x) 7,641 

13,336 

United Kingdom . 

29*987 

32*897 

336,226 

363,640 

486,313 

f]||7aited Kingdom . 

7,1*12 

10,000 

27,412 

29,789 

52,270 

Sweden. 

99 

86 

655 

723 

1,016 

frISweden ..... 
'Witeerland. . . . 

9,354 

7,738 

70,859 

73,264 

105,842 

Switzerland . . . 

209 

196 

1,345 

1,292 

1,819 

2,978 

2,396 

23,808 

28,036 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

90 

79 

957 

948 

1,166 

|M!zedioslovakia . . 

1,836 

1,874 

16,429 

16,173 

24,714 

Yugoslavia . . . 

26 

20 

311 

287 

381 

j fYugosIavia .... 

1,160 

1,089 

9,826 

9,700 

15,210 

Canada ..... 

2,652 

3,091 

24,006 

27,040 

44,214 

jJtpEumda, ..... 

3,199 

; 3,752 

24,879 

23,982 

39,196 

United States . . 

9,370 

5,915 

61,851 

58,361 

83,917 

wotted. Slates, . . 

206,267 

207,890 

1,172,061 

1,271,549 

1,853,267 

Chile. 

x) 3,186 

1 ) 2,767 

4,215 

pse r • * » * * » 



1 ) 4,334 

1 ) 5,243 

7,527 

Syria &Eeb.: F.in.t. 

‘**46 

: *24 

419 

234 

298 

Ifeylon ...... 

**273 

* *1*70 

2,449 

2,260 

2,738 

Algeria." 



2 ) 2,227 

a) 1,276 

2,518 

PKpan ...... 

,.. 

... 

1 ) 7,718 

x) 4,857 

10,825 

Egypt ..... 



1 ) 10,351 

x) 8,192 

13,980 

Iwtia&Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

134 

172 

1,830 

1,715 

2,390 

Tunis. 



3 ) 1,625 

2 ) 4,623 

6,321 

gpjgeria. ..... 


... 

2 } 16,881 

2 ) 15,243 

32,452 

Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 8,135 

2 ) 7,194 

13,702 

|'|figypt ...... 



1 ) 10,353 

x) 10,690 

17,324 

Australia .... 

3,572 

3,558 

31,835 

27.393 

41,557 

iMnIs ...... 



2 ) 1,689 

2 ) 1,501 

3,342 

New Zealand. . . 

2 ) 5,505 

2 ) 4,949 

10,666 

i^«on of S. Africa . 



2 } 17,522 

2 ) 17,745 

31,654 




uHratalia.,. .... 

’ 428 

*284 

2,302 

2,787 

4,619 







Zealand . . . 

... 


2 ) 216 

2 ) 207 

437 

Exporting Countries; 






^^mPrting Countries: 






China ...... 

35 

33 

787 

335 

688 

ami. 






India. 

295 

205 

3,353 

4,533 

5,209 

;i|^ dla *. 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

Java and Madura. 

... 


x) 465 

1 ) 721 

955 

Sr- ' Totals . . . 

335,452 

1327,614 

2,187,230 

2,295,027 

3,447,810 

Totals . . . 

52,976 

51,605 

542,256 

564,996 

791,748 


|> x) a) See cotes page 297. 




















































TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


297 S 


Five months 


Twelve 

MONTHS 


COUNTRIES ( 0ct - 1 -end of Feb 

1937 I 1956 1936-37 I 1935-35 1935-36 


COUNTRIES 


Seven months 


Twelve 

MONTHS 


(Aug. i-end of Feb.) (Aug. 1 - 
_ jmy 3i> 

1937 I 1936 1936-37 11935-36 1935-36 


Cacao. 


{Thousand lb.). 


\uExporting Countries: 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 
(Thousand centals). 

a) Net Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 


Grenada. 

.. x) 

1,916 

Dominican Republ. 

. 1 ) 

9,436 

Brazil. 


89,270 

Ecuador . 

. 1 ) 

4,711 

Trinidad. 

5,377' 5,679 

14,767 

Venezuela. .... 

... | ... a) 

4,630 

Ceylon. 

866 507 

4,442 

Java and Madura . 

. x) 

1,265 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

. x) 

30,620 

Ivory Coast . . . 

. X) 

34,822 

Gold Coast . . . 

87.162 99,859 

394,007 

Nigeria and Came- 



roon: Brit. m. t. 

41 1 10 34,128 

113,153 

Saint Thomas and 



Prince Is. ... 

223 1,206 

9,427 

Togoland: Fr. m. t. 

. x) 

6,629 

Importing Countries: 



Germany. 

417 0 

1,389 

Belgo-Duxemb. E-U. 

11 2 

121 

France. 

26 0 

478 

Netherlands . . . 

675 646 

3,591 

United Kingdom . 

218 743 

4,354 

Australia. 

0 7 

18 

Totals . . . 

136,085 142,777 

729,046 


Germany .... 

4 ) 

60 

4 ) 

4 ) 

130 

Bulgaria .... 

99 

7 

2.959 

573 

683 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

4 ) 

44 

0 

France . 

4) 

478 

4 ) 

4) 

4 ) 

Hungary. 

1,065 

498 

10,670 

5,234 

9,828 

Eatvia. ..... 

4 ) 

0 

4) 

0 

877 

926 

Lithuania .... 

0 

194 

906 

1,274 

Poland-Dantzig . 

212 

390 

2,793 

2,414 

4,048 

Portugal. 

,.. 


4) 

4 ) 

2,161 

Romania .... 

... 


2 ) 13,920 1 

3,247 

3,52! 

Sweden. ..... 

4 ) 

20 

119 

408 

U33 

Czechoslovakia . . 

604 

4 ) 

1,746 

4) 

4 ) 

Yugoslavia . . . 

534 

7 

7,006 

55 

467 

U. S. S. R. 

315 

293 

1.731 

16,266 

17,223 

Canada . 

4,112 

9,418 

89,731 

87,458 

352,053 

Argentina .... 

19,123 

3,186 

55,669 

28,984 

41,674 

Chile. 



x) 0 1 ) 

i 309 

1,347 

China .. 

4)* 

4) 

388 

4) 

4) 

India. 

123 

4 ) 

5,060 

236 

664 

Syria&Ueb.:Fr.m.t. 

26 

11 

1,001 

7 

234 

Turkey . 

600 

7 

2,163 

278 

337 

Algeria. 



2 ) 3,159 2 ) 

2,712 

5,875 

French Morocco . 

4) 

*287 

4) 

1,682 

2,926 

Tunfc. 



4) 2 ) 

2,011 

2,743 ' 

Australia .... 

6,274 

8,770 

29,666 

35,488 

60,133 

Totals . . . 

33,085 

23,626 

227,761 

189.189 

309,360 


L Importing Countries ; 


Importing Countries, 


Germany . . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgo-buxemb. 
Bulgaria . . , 
Denmark. , . 
Spain .... 
Estonia. . . . 
Finland, . . . 
France .... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Irish Free Stab 
Italy..... 
Uatvia .... 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . . 
United Kingdoi 
Sweden , . . 
Switzerland . , 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . , 
United States. 
Japan .... 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand . 


15,574 

14,848 

69,812 

79,667 

172.395 

1,254 

1,206 

6,865 

5,207 

12,147 

1,085 

2,928 

10,465 

11,854 

25,018 

207 

68 

915 

785 

1,559 

1,060 

990 

5,007 

5,161 

9,914 

64 

112 

313 

357 

844 

22 

29 

137 

148 

304 

8,825 

7,379 

44,077 

40,700 

126,380 

,,. 

... x 

1,199 1 ) 

1,676 

3,497 

979 

798 

4,689 

4,742 

9,991 

53 

412 

1,195 

1,431 

3,349 

1,318 

1,146 




55 

90 

*'*661 

*'*542 

" V, 197 

29 

126 

465 

589 

1,047 

578 

503 

3,457 

2,280 

5,514 

12,866 

16,098 

64,902 

64,611 

: 146,592 

992 

1,519 

6,548 

6,118 

14,035 


... 1 ; 

> 425 1 ) 

406 

1,091 

40,124 

37,095 

124,626 

163,963 

276,108 

1,380 

1,210 

5,807 

5,225 

12,178 

1,936 

2,729 

7,088 

7,743 

17,183 

2,562 

2,112 

16,689 

16,094 

27,055 

245 

104 

1,109 

930 

1,845 

3,210 

2,617 

19,074 

9,883 

27,847 

59,362 

73,026 

316,140 

281,926 

580,159 


... x) 

1,270 1 ) 

1,541 

4,248 

3,880 

2,286 

9,026 

7,291 

12,403 

... 

... ») 

375 2 ) 

445 

3,353 

157,660 169,431 

722,336 

721,315 

1,497,226 


Germany. . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Euxem.E.U 
Denmark . . . 

Spain. 

Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 

Italy. 

I.atvia .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal. . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 

Totals Europe , 

United States . 
Ceylon .... 

China. 

India. 

Indo-China. . . 

Japan . 

Java and Madura 
Syria&Beb. :Fr .m. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco 

Tunis. 

Union of S. Africa 
New Zealand. . 


b) Net Imports. 


5) 

573 


313 

267 

2,648 


2,235 

1,305 

14,619 


13,821 

368 

2,542 


2,617 

0 

86 


5) 

150 

1,186 


1,285 

5) 

2,606 


3,792 

... 1) 

6,107 

x) 

4,160 

522 

4,387 


4,575 

337 

9,883 


55 

5) 

57 


5) 

437 

2,385 


3,049 

739 

7,002 


7,665 

... x) 

40 

X) 

163 

8,265 

69,320 


68,445 

5) 

5) 


5) 

6) 536 6) 

6,173 

6) 

5,496 

7 

5) 


1,307 

12,933 

129,614 


118,978 

1,305 

13,005 


13,825 

24 

373 


366 

49 

5) 


1,889 

10! 

5) 


5) 

... 1) 

291 

x) 

271 

... 1) 

1,155 

X) 

507 

.. 1) 

708 

X) 

809 

5) 

5) 


5) 

... x) 

15 

X) 

49 

5) 

U42 


5) 

... a) 

258 


5) 

... 2) 

18 

2) 

20 

... 2) 

150 

2) 

251 

: 14,412 

146,729 


136,965 


5) 

2,535 

4,786 

8,852 

8,971 

3,441 

5) 

4,555 

12,961 

5) 

122,835 

5) 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour = 1 . 333,333 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — 6 ) Excess of imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 31 January. — a) Data up to 31 December — 3 ) Data up to 30 November. 
Net Exports. — 6 ) Wheat only. 


1 . 333,333 centals of grain. 


• 4 ) See Net Imports. 
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STOCKS 


CEREALS - LINSEED 


POTATOES 


STOCKS 


Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed in Canada on 31 March* 


. 1 Products 

1937 

1936 | 

1935 

19 3-1 

1933 

1,000 centals 

■ s 

*■ Wheat . .. 

70,803 

147,614 

169,605 

179,273 

188,687 

Rye. 

1,094 

3,908 

2.577 

2,533 

3,909 

■' V- Barley. 

9,472 

15,096 

10,926 

11,632 

14,301 

Oats... 

27,031 

52,878 

38,483 

36,575 

54,226 

, 6 $- Linseed. 

/. 1 

■ ft ‘ ' " ' ’ -- ' " _ ' J ' ' " L ' ' ' . 

497 

389 

325 

372 

1,019 


-■■ 61 ; 

■_ ■ i y 

6 

; ■' I 

]/{■■$' 

u 


Stocks of cereals, linseed, and potatoes in farmers* hands in Canada on 31 March. 


Products 

! 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

1937 j 

1936 

1935 | 

1934 

I 1933 

1937 

1936 | 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Wheat. 

20 

16 

22 

26 

19 

28,159 

27,670 

36,276 

43,287 

49,576 

Rye , .. 

9 

23 

14 

13 

23 

207 

1,220 

418 

318 

1,148 

Barley. 

16 

26 

20 

21 

28 

5,374 

10,536 

6,243 

6,410 

10,860 

Oats 1 }. 

25 

36 

30 

29 

37 

23,147 

48,336 

33,173 

30,351 

49,479 

linseed. 

12 

14 

18 

13 

15 

124 

135 

93 

46 

199 

Potatoes. 

27 

30 

41 

30 

30 

10,482 

11,447 

19,740 

12,634 

11,880 


Total stocks of home-grown and foreign wheat in different locations in Canada on 31 March. 


Location i) 

1937 

1936 | 

1935 | 

1934 

*933 



1,000 centals 



On farms ... 

28,159 

27,670 

36,276 

43,287 

49,576 

In country and interior terminal elevators, 
Western division. 

15,461 

44,713 

59,323 

63,163 

66,730 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior a) . . 

6,826 

26,570 

38,292 

43,254 

41,978 

In elevators Pacific Coast 3 ). 

4,773 

7,528 

7,365 

7,232 

6,542 

jn Port Churchill elevators. 

369 

1,369 

1,433 

1,486 

1.458 

/-In Eastern region elevators . .. 

8,579 

30,169 

18,603 

12,377 

11,652 

In’ lour mills.. 

3,916 

5,616 

5,253 

4,440 

4,995 

'"'In transit.. 

2,720 

3,979 

3,060 

4,034 

5,846 

it ■, Total Canadian wheat as grain . . . 

70,803 

147,614 

169,605 

179,273 

188,687 

IlL 6 . grain in store in Canada. 

0 

0 

629 

1,337 

3,842 

IE . Totajl wheat as grain in Canada. 

70,803 

147,614 

170,234 

180.610 

192,529 


£ 


i) Quantities afloat for unloading at Canadian ports are included in stocks in terminal elevators Lake Superior or in Eastern 
'■ elevators, — 2) Fort William and Port Arthur- — 3) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert 























STOCKS 


CERE \LS 


299 $ 


Stocks of cereals in farmers' hands in the United States. 


Percentage of total production I Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Products 

1 April 
1937 

1 Jan. 

1937 

1 Oct 
1936 

i April 
1936 

1 April 
1935 

1 April 
1937 

1 Jan. 
1937 

1 Oct 
1936 j 

1 April 

1936 

i April 
1935 

Wheat. 

11.4 

20.5 

362 

16.1 

| 

18.8 

43,034 

77,162 

136,259 1 

58,232 

56.074 

Oats ..I 

i 36.5 

61.4 

! ' 
871 

j 41.4 

39.3 

92.078 

154,994 

218,455 li 

158,293 

66,093 

Maize 2}.I 

i 

! 27.0 

64,4 

8.7, 

1 1 

j 40 3 

1 

39.5 

I 

1_ 

230,709 

453,649 

I 1 

97,311 

434,623 

! 

244,349 


1 ) Data based on maize for gram. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

Apiil 1937 | 

March 1937 J 

Febiuaiy 1937 \ 

April 1036 J 

April 1935 ^ 

1,000 centals 

Wheat : 


1 

1 

1 


Canadian m Canada. 

40,930 

43,309 

46,660 I 

113,986 i 

129,190 

U. S. m Canada. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 I 

629 

U, S. in the United States .. 

20,845 

26,225 

31,351 j 

31,167 

31,129 

Canadian in the United States. 

7,213 

10,205 

12,677 ,1 

10,219 

9,793 

Of other origin m the United States. . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

209 

Total . . . 

68,988 

79,739 1 

! 

90,688 

155,372 

170,950 

Rye : 


1 

| 

1 

[l 



Canadian in Canada. 

879 

871 1 

884 1 

2,675 

2,144 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 J 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

1,692 

2.229 

2,507 1 

4,231 

5,405 

Canadian m the United States. 

132 

243 

249 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 » 

j 

0 j< 

0 

618 

Total . . . 

2,703 

3,343 \ 

3,640 j| 

6,906 ! 

8,1 €7 

Barley : 


! 

Jj 



Canadian in Canada. 

4,086 

4,295 1 

4,273 I 

4,337 

4,633 

U. S. m Canada. 

0 

1 } 13 ! 

1 ) 13 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 1 

5,351 

6,577 

7,195 

6,915 

5,643 

Canadian in the United States. 

1,316 

2,222 

2,568 

5 

556 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

Total . . . 

10,753 

13,107 j 

14,049 j 

11,257 

10,967 

Oats : 



I 



Canadian in Canada.. 

3,737 

4,349 

4,547 j 

4,222 

4,904 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

I 

4 

0 

19 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,881 

8,258 

9,941 

1 12,486 

5,010 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

678 

Total . , . 

9,618 

12,608 

14,492 1 

16,784 

10,611 

Maize : 



1 



TJ. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

} 

2,962 

Of other origin in Canada. 

2,155 

2,711 

3,078 

742 

1,379 

tT. S. in the United States. 

6,341 

7,785 

8,445 

4,405 

11,957 

Of other origin in the United States, . . 

1,154 

105 

K 260 

7 

430 l 

Total . . . 

9,650 

10,601 

11,783 

5,155 

16,728 j 


2 ) Danish barley in Canada. 
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STOCKS - CEREALS - POTATOES 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest 1st of month 

April 1937 

March 1937 

February 1937 

April 1936 

April 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) , . . . 

34,339 

35,251 

32,50! 

22,214 

17,467 

Rye. . . ... -.. 

552 

432 

125 

274 

1,334 

Barley .. 

1,940 

2,528 

2,120 

3,036 

1,980 

Oats .. 

1,491 

880 

1,053 

605 

650 

Maize ,.. .. 

14,563 

18,950 

21,960 

14,232 

6,298 


Authority: Broomhall's Corn Trade News. 


^ t 

'U 

■ vi 

a 

n 

'V-3 

v. «:■ 

g :’t 

f! 


Stocks of cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 



Percentage of total production 

| Stocks in i, 

,ooo centals 

PRODUCTS 

31 Mar. 

e 8 Feb. 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 

a 8 Feb, 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 


1937 

1937 

1936 ! 

1935 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Winter wheat. 

8 

13 

15 

14 

7,600 

12,300 

14,200 

12,200 

Spring wheat.. . . . 

17 

33 

23 

24 

1,300 

2,400 

2,000 

3,100 

Rye .... 

14 

21 

20 

19 

23,700 

35,600 

33,000 

31,500 

Winter barley. 

12 

16 

12 

9 

3,000 

4,000 

2,600 

1,400 

Spring barley. 

19 

25 

18 

20 

9,800 

12,800 

9,300 

11,100 

Oats. 

34 

44 

33 

34 

42,900 

55,500 

39,100 

40,900 

X*ate potatoes.i 

31 

39 

30 

33 

305,500 

384,300 

262,600 

323,200 

1 


Authority: Marktbcrichtstelle beim Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I, A.) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


PRODUCT'S 

* 

Trast day of month 


March 1937 j 

February 1937 j 

January 1937 

J March 1936 j 

March 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat;’ 






Grain. 


17,525 

16,614 

28,329 

39,25! 

'■ Flour for bread. 


1,742 

1,801 

3,479 

3.536 

Total 2) , . . 


19,943 

19,116 

33,163 

44,163 

' 'Rye: 






' Grain .. 


20,790 

18,717 

21,705 

32,767 

■: ■ Flour for bread. 

i|, 1 


1,693 

1,737 

1,570 

2,022 

m ' Total a) . . . ■ 


23,279 

21,272 

24,013 

35,741 

WlRLRY .. 


2,253 

2,496 

2,008 

2,467 



2,937 

2,818 

3,430 

2,542 

- 







BK ^ Excluding the quantities i_n. transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub- 
breweries). - 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
|gjjfr wheat-flour — 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour ~ 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


Products 

First day of month 

April 1937 

March 1937 j 

j February 1937 j 

| April 1936 

| April 1935 

[ 1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Gram.- 

6.720 

4,992 

3,720 

4,320 

6,528 

Flour as grain.-. 

960 

960 

840 

768 

720 

Total . . . 

7,680 

5,952 

4,560 

5,088 

7,248 

Barley. 

1.200 

1,240 

1,160 

1,760 

960 

Oats. 

288 

320 

256 

320 

352 

Maize. 

4,032 

4,464 

4,368 

3,648 

3,072 


1 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 


- --- li 

il 

if 

i 

Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp* Rotterdam and Amsterdam 1). * 


Products and location 


Saturday nearest rst of month 2 ) 


April 1937 

March 1937 

February 1937 

April 1936 

April 1935 

1,000 centals 

WHEAT : 






Antwerp, .. 

1,729 

1,468 

1,526 

892 

1,903 

Rotterdam .. 

185 

329 

954 

273 

592 

Amsterdam. 

12 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Rye . 






Antwerp. 

25 

28 

32 

11 

105 

Rotterdam. 

14 

6 

2 

6 

132 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Barley : 






Antwerp. 

383 

274 

321 

185 

312 

Rotterdam. 

44 

33 

11 

154 

276 

Amsterdam. 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

Oats : 






Antwerp... 

22 

23 „ 

14 

44 

66 

Rotterdam .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Amsterdam. 

23 

24 

26 

26 

31 

Maize : 






Antwerp. 

58 

268 

223 

350 

185 

Rotterdam .. 

71 

176 

220 

132 

132 

Amsterdam. 

11 

120 

60 

22 

29 


x) Imported cereals, — a) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsteidam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities: Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator - en Graanfactor Mij , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry lor 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 


I 


Stocks of wheat and wheat flour in Australia. 


Total stocks of wheat, and wheat-flour (in terms of wheat), as compiled from information 
given by millers, merchants, railway departments, etc,, amounted to 7,399,000 centals at the enf 
of the last agricultural season (30 November 1936) against 10,220,000, 23,753,000 and 10,680,od 
centals at the end of November 1935, I 934 and 1933 respectively. Stocks in farmers' hands 
not included. 
























STOCKS - COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand In the United States* 




bast day of mouth 

1,00. YI ION 


Marcli 1937 

February 1937 

January 1937 j 

March 1936 

March 1935 



1,000 centals 

1 In consuming establishments 


10,156 

10,041 

10,091 

6,515 

5,433 

1 : ■ In public storage and at compresses .... 

24,603 

29,140 

33,115 

32,093 

37,886 

? 

Total . . . 

34,759 

39,181 

43,206 

38,608 

43,319 

j Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 

* 



Thursday nearest 1 st of 

month 


- ;■ Location 

t'ri 


April 1937 

March 1937 

February 1937 

April 1936 

April 1935 

: ■ I; 


1,000 centals 

•• y 

:';:K 

y Bombay 1) . 


4,536 

4,188 

3,741 

2,937 

3,272 

f - ^ ' 

Alexandria 2 ). 

it 


2,091 

2,757 

2,949 

2,078 

2,062 


t i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 

■ :■ country, arc not included. 

i- t. Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission tie la Bourse do Mind-et-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


Location, Description 


Great Britain: 

'i:y:' American. 

'Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

i-; Peruvian, etc. 

i l East Indian. 

[-■' "Egyptian, Sudanese. . ,. 

,W, Indian, W. and E. African, etc. 


American 
.Other . . 


American . . . 
French colonial. 
'"■Other . , . . . 


Total 

jr#te? Continent r): 

It American., 

^A rgentine, Brazilian, etc. 

HP&st Indian .. 

K yptian. 

Indian, IV. and E. African, etc. 

Total 


Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 
April 1937 | March 1937 | February 1937 || April 1936 

1,000 centals 


April 1935 


2,117 

1,960 

1,924 

1,400 

1,418 

964 

962 

998 

309 

656 

220 

233 

260 

200 

468 

436 

240 

277 

119 

205 

1,054 

994 

1,041 

864 

1,173 

163 

152 

152 

82 

170 

4,954 

4,541 

4,652 

2,974 

4,090 

691 

696 

772 

788 

990 

258 

232 

229 

22 ! 

197 

949 

928 

1,001 

1,009 

1,187 

1,181 

1,218 

1,142 

799 

629 

34 

40 

43 

18 

14 

117 

104 

109 

78 

96 

1,332 

* U362 

1,294 

895 

739 

1,959 

2,033 

2,057 

2,160 

1,982 

151 

171 

201 

136 

134 

118 

79 

144 

164 

148 

100 

89 

71 

217 

262 

162 

164 

172 

138 

100 

2,490 

2,536 

2,645 

2,815 

2.626 


i) Including Bremen and Be Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Ee Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse da Havre . 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY FRIGES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


Descrjpiion 


Wheat. 

Budapest (a)- Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 

fpengo p quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal), . . 
Wnimneg No 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Chicago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb ) 
Minneapolis. No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 

lb ) . . . 

New Yoik: No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb ) . 

Buenos Aires (£?)-Barletta, So kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

Karachi White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 % % 
impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 
Berlin: Home grown (tree at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2). . 
Hambuig (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. 1 Manitoba. 

Barusso (80 kg. p. lil ). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. 1 Manitoba, Atlantic (in bond) . 

Barusso (m bond). 

Paris Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots: 76 kg. p, hi.; frs p. quintal) 3) 
London (Mark bane): Home grown (sh. 

p, 504 lb. on the farm). 

Liverpool and Loudon (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 

French (on sample). 

South Russian (on sample) ..... 
No. 1 Noithern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No. 1 Noithern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

Rosafe (afloat) 4). 

White Karachi, choice.. . 

West Australian (cargoes). 

New .South Wales (cargoes) ..... 
Milan ( b )■ Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 
cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. lit (lire p. q.) 5). 
Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c i.f,; lire p. q.) 5). 
Genoa (c.i.f.; XT. S. $ p, quintal): 

No 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum ....... 

Bahia Blanca, 7 q kg.p,lil.(sh.p,iooo kg.) 


Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2). . 
Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. xi. hi. (c.i.f.; 
Rm. p. quintal) ......... 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal). . 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p quint.) 6) 
Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 
Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p, 56 lb.). . . 
Groningen (c):Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 


10 

Apnl 

1037 


9 

April 

1937 


April 

1937 


20 18 
510 
131 % 
134 

140 H 

150 Vs 

13.50 

33-13-0 

20.80 

14 54 
13.57 

157.00 

182.00 

167.00 

151.00| 

44/- 


n. q. 
n. q. 

50/6 

51/6 

’) 48M0 
45/- 
45/- 
45/9 
45/9 

124.00 

138.00] 


17.10 

13.21 

20.30 

24.00! 

106 3 /i 

107 
8.75 


21.32 
530 
146 V 
144 Vs 

150 V 2 

158 V< 

14.40 
36-0-0] 

20.80 

15.41 

14.33 

154.00 

184.00 

168.00 

151.00| 

46/6 


n. q. 
n. q. 

8 ) 54/- 
54/10 1 /* 
52/- 
49/10 1 ,. 
49/6 
50/6 | 

n. q. 

124.00' 

138.00 

n. q. 
n. q. 
n, q. 


17.10 

12.92 
20 75 
25.37 
U4 
115 3 * 
8.95 


21.85 
575 
147V< 
146 5 /, 

154 \. 

159 

14.25] 

34-9-0j 

20.80| 

15.38 

13.87 

154.00 

182.00 

164.00 

151.00 

45/- 


n. q. 
n q. 

) 53/10V 
54/7 V: 
51/7 Vj 
47/6 
47/6 
49/- 
49/- 

124.001 

138.001 

n. q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 


17.10| 

12.28 
19.65 
26.62| 
117 
1 I7 3 /l 
8.57] 


■25 

March 

1937 


21.05 
550 
144 l /s 
146 

148 3 /j 

156 Vs 

14.95 

34-9-0] 

20.80 

15 46 
14 72 

139.00 

175.00] 

149.50 

150.00 

n. q, 


n. q. 
n. q. 

) 53/9 
10 )54,6 
| 10 )5I/6 
n. q. 
47/6 
48/3 
48/3 

124.00! 

138.00] 


n. q. 
n. q. 


17.10 

11.86 
19.40 i 
25.37 1 
109 V, 
112 7 ' 
8.57 


19 

March 
19 37 


19 40 ! 
500 
135 
140 Vi 

14 4 % 


13 30 
33-11-0 

20.80 

14 89 
12.59 

136.00 
170 00 
145.00 


42/- 


n. q. 
n. q. 

, )n.52 / - 
°)52/7 V) 
°)49/7V: 

n. q. 
n. q. 
46/1 Vs 


n. q 
n. q. 
n. q. 


17.10 


103 „ 
109 V 


Average i 

March 

1937 

April 

1936 

April 

I 935 

Commercial j' - 

Season s) 

1 Qj5-3Gj 1934-35 f 

19.80 

16 59 

16.74 

16.78 

i 

16.67 i 

499 

485 

* 410 

* 442 

* 402 ;? 

134 0 T 

80 3 e 

88 Vs 

85 

si ? /s y 

141 

103 a / 4 

n. 106 s /s' 

109 V 4 

104*L , 

145- 8 

108 ■’V 

115-iJ 

119 Vs 

110 Vs 

154 Vs 

119 1 /" 

117 3 8 

124 V* 

113 v a ; 

13 15 

10.19 

7.46 

9.53 

6.86 * 

33-6-3 

24-9-0 

22-5-9 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 , 

20.80 

21.00 

20.70 

20.53 

20.29 I : 

■4 

7 ) 14.79 

* 9.05 

* 9.41 

9.51 

8.95 i 

8 ) 12 64 

* 9.15 

* 6,89 

8.74 

6,50 J 

135.50 

108.00 

80 00 

100.90 

69.10 

168 00 

107.75 

110 00 

110.80 

86.10 1 

143.10 

108.00 

82.50 

103.10 

60.90 

150.00 

99.55 

77.25 

91.30 

92.35 t ; 

* 40/8 

27 7 

22/3 

27/5V* 

22/4 V* i 

n. q. 

* 26/3 

20/1VV 

* 25/- 

* 19/8 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 29/- 

n. q. 

*52/10 

31/1 1 n 

n,33'8 Vi 

32/9 

31/7*/, 

« 51/9 VV 

V 30/8 V* 

333 

32/5 V* 

31/2 */« 

■ 48/6 V 4 

29/3 3 /4 

30 7Vi 

30/5 V* 

28/5 V*'i 

* 40/4 Vs 

n. q. 

24/1 

* 28/9 

22/3 Vs ) 

* 45/2 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 31/7 Vs 

* 29/3 i 

45/9 V* 

30 6 

28/3 3 /x' 

* 30/2 lt % 

26/3 V* $ 

45/9 V4 

30/4 V 2 

28/- 

*29/9 

^ 25/7 | 

1 124.00 

118.75 

107.75 

114.20 

95.80 I 

138.00 

n. q. 

123 80 

n. q. 

* 113.05 |. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 3.38 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.35 

n. q. 

* 4.09 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*116'9 

n. q. 

* 111 /- f 

i 

I 

1 17.10 

17.30 

16.70 

1 16.68 

f 

16.29 1 

■ 11.68 

* 5.52 

* 5.34 

M 5.27 

5.76 ! 

- ll ) 18.68 

14.26 

11.39 

» ! | 14.45 

12.081 

' 24.79 

14.31 

13.99 

1 , 13.25 

14,82 1 

» 105 Vs 

, 41 Vi 

, 52 

43 Vi 

i 52 V» 1 

, 109 5 / P 

, 50 VV 

, 62 

53 Vi 

, 67 V* I 

? 8.49 

'| 7.85 

> 7.2f 

i * 7M 

1 7.35 1 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 


: not quoted, ■ 


1) August-July. — 2) From 16 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and July 1934, r y e > fixed producers’ prices for the price regt ^m , 
of Berlin city. See Govt . Measures , No. 2, p. 57, and this Crop Repot t, Aug. 1936, p. 609. By a new decree the December prices®; 
remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3) Until 25 Dec. 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by.' 
transport costs; Jan.-Aug, 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935.Aug. 1936, prices in the regulated 
delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report, Sept. 1936, p, 691). — 4) A 4 
1934, 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63% lb. — 5) See tins Crop Report, Aug. 1936, p. 609. —6) From Oct. 1936, prices f 
— 7 ) Afloat. 19 Feb. 14.36, average fm Feb. 14*04. — 8} 19 Feb. 11.18, average for Feb, 11,13. — 9 ) 

10) Shipping A pi il. — 11 ) iq Feb. 11.33, average for Feb, 11.32. ^ 

. i ,r v,aa&l bM .b 
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Average 


16 

9 


25 

*9 




1 

■ 

Description 

April 

April 

April 

March 

March 

March 

April 

April 

Commercial 


*937 

*937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

3 93 ( ' 

*935 

Season 1 ) 










1935-36 

*934-35 

Barley. 











Warsaw; Malting, good quality* (zloty 





27.25 






p. quintal)... 

27.00 

27.25 

27.25 

27.25 

27.25 

15.68 

17.87 

* 15.97 

19.60 

Braila; Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

355 

350 

345 

350 

342 

" 343 

246 

234 

* 242 

246 

Prague:Malting, a v. qua!. (crs.p.quintal) 2 ) 

137.00 

137.00 

137.00 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

* 131.70 

131.70 

WinnipegrNo. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

60 

76 Vh 

78 V« 

76 

73 3 /J 

75 V 8 

37 V* 

41 V- 

34% 

45% 

Chicago;Feeding(on sample; cents p. 48 lb.) 

75 

80 

77 

78 

80 

81 

45 % 

76 c /« 

45% 

72 % 

Minneapolis; No. 2 Feeding (c. jj. 48 lb.) 3 ) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 

77 

80 

81 Va 

78 Va 

78 Va 

79 

34 % 

66 % 

39 Va 

67 Va 

denburg stations; Rm, p. quint.) 4 ). 
Antwerp; Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.40 

17.40 

17.40 

17.60 

16.60 

17.08 

16.16 

117.00 

117.00 

115.00 

113.00 

109.50 

109.35 

76.35 

74.85 

74.10 

69.45 

London (Mark Lane); English malting, 











best quality (sh. p. 44 S lb., on farm) 

41/6 

41/6 

41/6 

n. q. 

41/6 

* 41/6 

* 32/6 

36/3 

38/3 

38/- 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 











ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.}: 
Danubian, 3 % impurities . 

28/3 

28/10 Vs 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15/3 

*19/2 % 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/10 Va 

21/1 

18/0 Va 

21 / 10 % 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

24/11 Vi 

n. q. 

24/8% 

*31/6 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi.) . 

29/9 

30/4 Va 

28/10 V a 

r ) 28/4 Va 

7 )27/l Va 
7 )26/~ 

27/3 V 4 

16/6 V. 

17/0 V* 

15/11=% 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquiauj. 

27/3 

28/- 

27/9 

7 ) 26/9 

25/10V a 

«)16/- 

H ) 16/4 % 

15/4 % 

18/6 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

8.95 

8.90 

8.92 

8.62 

8.37 

8.47 

5.20 

5.17 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 











Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

295 

300 

290 

280 

280 

* 280 

n. q. 

m. q. 

* 294 

n. q. 

; Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

54% 

61V. 

60 

56 a /« 

56 

56 

34 

42 % 

34% 

42% 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires b ): Current quality (paper 

54 

55 »/, 

54 Va 

52 % 

50 '/a 

50 V# 

30 V« 

5! % 

32% 

50 7 /e 

pesos p. quintal). 

6.80 

7.00 

7.25 

7.05 

6.70 

6.69 

6.36 

5.55 

* 6.38 

5.39 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 )- • - 

17.20 

17.20 

17.20 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.20 

16.80 

16.79 

16.39 

; Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 











livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal). 

120.60 

121.50 

118.60 

118.00 

117.85 

119.20 

77.15 

44 JO 

66.40 

48.50 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown, white 










(six. p. 356 lb., on farm). 

25 6 

25/6 

25/6 

n. q. 

24/- 

* 24/8 

* 18/6 

21/6 

18/7 Va 

20/10 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 









ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 

. Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5 ) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/8 Va 

20/7 

13/3 

18/7 Va 

20/10 Va 

Plata (f. a.q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

fl ) 18/- 

a ) 18/6 

# ) 18/- 

8 ) 17/9 

°) 16/9 1 

016/9 Vi 

n. 14 '6 V.i 

14/5 

13/0 Va 

61.25 


Home-grown. 

106.50 

106.50 

106.50 

106.50 

106.50 

106.50 

98.00 

67.50 

* 97.10 

Foreign. 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

98.00 

64.00 

92.60 

60.45 

Maize. 











, Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

290 

300 

282 

300 

285 

286 

246 

209 

243 

218 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ): Yellow Plata (paper 

130 

137 V a 

129 

118 Va 

114 

114 V* 

62 Va 

89 Va 

72 5 /» 

78 Va 

! pesos p. quintal).. 

6.57 

6.50 

6.80 

6.95 

6.90 

6.77 

4.88 

4.81 

4.51 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 











l Yellow Plata. 

97.50 

96.50 

94.00 

90.50 

87.50 

86.95 

61.60 

69.35 

56.25 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 

100.50 

100.50 

98.50 

94.25 

90.50 

89.80 

62.30 

70.10 

60.45 

58.25 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.}: 
$<, 'Danubian. 

2 Si- 

28/6 

27/10 Va 

27/3 

26/3 

26/2 V* 

* 17/5 Va 

n. q. 

*16/11 

*21/- 

! 1 ?\ Yellow Plata. 

2716 

28/4 Va 

27/3 

27/- 

25/4 Va 

25/6 

17/6% 

°)17/1 

16/0 Va 

3 9/8 V« 

f 2 White flat African .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 18'2 

*17/- 

21/4 Va 

|'Milan {c): « Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 6 ) 

L ___ 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

84.50 

69.50 

81.75 

58.50 


t * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. nominal. — 
rices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

x) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — z) From August 1*534, monopoly price, paid to producers, for deliver J 
U«. From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.; see this Crop Report, (Aug. 1936, p. 009)- 
sed prices; on and after 33 Nov. to the end of Dec. 1936: X53 kd, Jan. 1937; 145 k£; see Govt. Measures, N° 8, p. 164. — 
rom August 1935, only delivered barley quoted. —4} From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed 
ucers’ prices for the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures , No. 2 , p. 57, and this Crop Report, (Aug. 1936, p. 609), — 
fm j’an.-April 1935, Pacific. — 6) On and after mid-Oct. 1936, maximum fixed price, f. o. r. — 7) Shipping April. -— 
'M^phipping May-July. — 9 ) New crop. 

ik V-’ . 
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Description 


Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal)... 

Milan ( 6 ) (lire p- quintal): 

Vialone, oiled 2) . 

Maratelli, oiled 2). 

Originario, wiiite. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 

No. 2 Burma. 

Small mills specials. 

Big mills specials. 

Saigon {Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (C. i. t; irs. 

p, quintal). 

London (a) (c. i. £.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Climnai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal).. 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (hi bond; l'rs. p. quint.). 
London (c. i. 1 \; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull) .. 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures-market 
quotations; cents p. 56 lb.) , . . . 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellaridis. 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton) 4). 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). , . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f, g. (futures-market quota¬ 
tions) . 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, tine (spot). 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f.. . , . ■ 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 5 ) . 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

M. g. Broach, f, g. (pence p. lb.). . . 
Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair.. 

Middling... 

Sao Paulo, g. f. . , .. 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

C. p. Oomra, superfine . .. 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Upper Egyptian, f, g. f.. 


16 

Apiil 

*937 

9 

Apiil 

1937 

April 

*937 

25 

March 

1937 

*9 

March 

*937 

j Average 

March 

*937 

April 

1936 

April 

1936 

Commercial 

Season 1 ) 









1936 

*935 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

56.60 

57.50 

* 57.30 

56.60 | 

180.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

175.00 

184.50 

160.75 

177.30 

159.20 

155.50 

155 50 

155.40 

155.50 

155.50 

154.10 

158.25 

132.25 

155.05 

136.60 

128.00 

128.00 

126.50 

126.50 

127.00 

* 126.75 

127.50 

118.87 

125.25 

121.75 

257-8 

262-8 

255-0 

257-8 

252-8 

254-6 

246-14 

255-0 

264- 6 

253-8 

232-8 

237-8 

230-0 

232-8 

230-0 

230-6 

226-14 

233-8 

223- 5 

227-4 f 

225-0 

227-8 

220-0 

222-8 

220-0 

220-6 

216-14 

225-0 

214-12 

219-9 




6.36 

6 14 

a ) 6 35 

4.32 

4.46 

4.96 

4.18 ' 




6.19 

5.98 

7 ) 6.16 

4.10 

4.26 

4.74 

3.96 

93,00 

91.00 

85.00 

86.00 

82.20 

83.55 

54.00 

49 50 

63.65 

54.80 , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*91 10 

* 13/6 

* 10/4% 

* 12/7 

16^6 

J 6'6 

16/6 

n. q. 

16/6 

* 16/6 

n. q. 

* 15/- 

n. q. 

* 14/0V, ' 

20/9 

20/9 

20/9 

n. q. 

21 /- 

*21 - 

n. q. 

* 14/3 

18/4 V* 

* 15/5 s /i ; 

9 h 

9/1 % 

8/10 Va 

n. q. 

8/10 Vs 

* 8/10 

7/9 */* 

* 7/8V, 

7/9 *j 4 

7/8 : 

9/1% 

9/4 Va 

9/- 

n. q. 

8/7Vs 

* 8/10 

* 7/8 % 

* 7/10 

8/0 Vi 

7/5 Vi . 

11 /- 

11/3 

11/3 

n. q. 

11 /- 

* 10/9 

9 '6 

*9/10*/* 

9/0V* 

9/2 Vi 1 

32.90 

32 30 

32.00 

31.80 

32 20 

31.62 

30.42 

29.25 

30.70 

29.87 jv 

15.50 

16.10 

16.00 

16.10 

15.45 

1 

I5.26i 14.00 

11.92 

14.34 

12.28 

7-15-6 

8-4-0 

8-3-0 

8-5-0 

8 - 0-6 

7-15-0 

7-3-8 

6-9-6 

7-6-7 

6 - 10-8 

187.00 

192.00 

188.00 

183.00 

173.00 

172.85 

155.00 

130.60 

162.25 

127.55 t 

12-16-3 

13-8-9 

13-6-3 

13-2-6 

12 - 10-0 

12-9-41 10-17-2 

9 - 9-4 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

H ) 15-10-0 

H ) 15-17-6 

K )15-15-0 

H ) 15-12-6 

fl )15-2-6 

H ) I5-I-8J) 13-0-7 

1 

12-3-5 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

") 203 

u ) 218 

") 219 

# ) 219% 

9 ) 216 

216% 

tt ) 169 3 « 

9 ) 177% 

191 

172 Vi 









1935-36 

*934-35 

96.7 

92.6 

94 4 

93.8 

89.4 

88.4 

70.5 

62.2 

69.7 

62.0 

89.9 

85.6 

87.5 

87.9 

84.6 

82 6 

64.5 

56.2 

* 64.0 

i 

57.7 t 

8-16-3 

9-0-0 

9-0-0 

9-0-0 

' 8 - 12-6 

0 

1 

T 

00 

n. 6-8-9 

n.5-17-6 

a.6-13-7 

5-18-7 / 

13.84 

14.23 

14.68 

14.29 

14.25 

14.12 

11.63 

11.90 

11.64 

f 

12.47 1 

13.54 

14.59 

14.98 

14.55 

14.50 

14.38 

11.71 

11.79 

11.74 

12.46 h 

Sf 

l0 ) 237 

10 ) 247-4 

l0 ) 249-4 

10 )244-12 

10 )244-!2 

tu )239-13 

30 ) 1 99-8 

% 232-8 

210- 4' 

230-4 

238-0 

247-0 

250-0 

244-0 

244-0 

239- 8 

203-0 

235-8 

* 219- 01 

233-4 f 

228-0 

236-0 

240-0 

234-0 

233-0 

226-12 

189-8 

207-4 

198-12 

208-8 I 

22.10 

21.50 

24.70 

23.35 

22.60 

21.49 

15.71 

14.81 

16.11 

15,20 | 

17.70 

16.95 

18.40 

17.95 

17.80 

17.35 

13.51 

13.26 

13.61 

1 13.34 i 

16.05 

16.78 

17.16 

16.61 

16.71 

16.42 

13.74 

13.58 

, 13.88 14.38 1 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.20 

n. 6.20 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.00 

n. 5.87 

n. 5.26 

n, 6.36 

n. 5.86 n. 6,04 i 

; 395.00 

408.50 

406.50 

n. q. 

406.50 

* 401.65 

243.87 

* 236.65 

240.00 

250.75 | 

n. 8.67 

n. 9.07 

n. 9.17 

n. 9.15 

n. 9.08 

n. 9.03 

n. 7.68 

n. 7.60 

n. 7.58 

n. 7.95 1 

7.47 

7.87 

7.97 

7.95 

7.88 

7.87 

6.62 

6.60 

6.53 

6.94 ! 

7.62 

8.02 

8.12 

8.10 

8.03 

7.98 

6.90 

6.75 

6.81 

6.99 | 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.25 

n. 6.13 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.13 

n. 6.01 

5.31 

5.71 

5.43 

5,61 J 

6.10 

6.30 

6.33 

6.40 

6.35 

6.23 

5.46 

5.88 

5.61 

5.73 l| 

12.05 

12.33 

12.76 

12.68 

12.40 

11.76 

9.16 

8.35 

9.18 

8.52 $ 

9.11 

9.41 

9.75 

9.71 

9.57 

9.36 

7.40 

7.76 

7.49 

7.55 1 4 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. » 

— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

1) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers* prices, f. o. r., 011 and after 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 
sequently, producers* prices, free at wholesalers’ stores -— 3) From June 1936, “ London Standard ” — 4) Prices for s~ 
delivery London, from 15 Jan. 1937 * 5 ) From August 1935, Ashmuni, f. g. f. quality only. — 6) 12 March 6.38; $ 

— 7 ) 12 March 9.21; 5 March 6.28. —- 8 ) New crop. — 9) May futures. — 10) April-May futures. 


nominal 





































WEEKLY PRICES 





0 



19 

Average 


rO 


25 






Description 

April 

April 

Aj nil 

March 

March 

March 

April | 

April 

Commercial 

Season 


x 937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*93 7 

*937 

1936 

*935 

*936 j 

*935 

i , Bacon. 

i 

j 

i 


i 








, London, Provision Exchange {<x} (shil- 

r i 










lings, p. cwt.): 

f ■' English, No. i, lean sizable. 

94/- 1 

94/- 

94 /- 

94/- 

94/- 

92/- 

87/10 

88/7 

91/9 

89/11 

)>' Danish, No. i, sizable. 

95:- 

95/- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

90/- 

95/- 

86/6 

93/8 

88/6 

i, Irish, No. x, sizable.. 

93- i 

92,6 

91/6 

91/6 

92;- 

89/10 

90/4 

86/9 

91/10 

88/8 

Jj Lithuanian, No. r, sizable. 

V Dutch, No. x, sizable. 

881 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

84/- 

82/- 

81/- 

84/10 

82/1 

92 - : 

92/- 

89 h 

89/- 

89/- 

86/6 

88/6 

83/6 

89/7 

85/4 

P’ Polish, No. 1 , sizable. 

88’- | 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

84/- 

82/- 

86/- 

79/- 

84/9 

80/- 

1 Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

9 ? - ! 

92/- 

89/- 

89/- 

891 - 

86/6 

83/6 

89/5 

85/2 

k, Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. 

87/ - 

85/- 

85/- 

85/- 

85/- 

82/3 

82/- 

79/- 

84/- 

79/3 

li \ 

j ■; Butter. 











i 

„i Copenhagen ( 6 ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 

7 Leeu warden, Commission for butter quo- 

197.00 

197.00 

200.00 

212.00 

226.00 

219.50 

176.50 

161.00 

207.15 

192.30 

*’.i * tations (6): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

70 

65 

65 

66 

69 

67 “/* 

44 

36 V. 

57 */, 

48 7 /a 

i Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixed prices; Rrn.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

18.20 

17.35 

17.25 

17.10 

21.65 

130.00 

23.25 

130.00 

17.80 

130.00 

16.80 

130.00 

19.00 

17.90 

With quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamery. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

quality {shillings p. cwt.) ..... 

126.00 

126/- 

130/8 

130/8 

00 

0 

130/8 

115/9 

107/4 

129/1 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

115 - 

114/6 

118/- 

127/- 

128/- 

126/3 

105/10 

97/10 

119/1 

112/9 

1 Estonian, unsaltecl. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. ! 

h. q. 

ti. q. 

n. q. 

m Q. 

H. q. 

n. q. 

* 77/10 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery, uusalled. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

1034 ; 

97/6 

95/- 

99/- 

100/- 

98/3 

86/4 

75/7 

98/1 

93/4 

n, q. 

92/6 

93 /- 

92/- 

92/- 

90/6 

n. q. 

* 73/4 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 91/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

105/6 ! 

101/- 

99/6 

100/- 

98/6 

96/3 

87/3 

73/1 

77/- 

99/10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted ..... 

106/6 

101/- 

99/6 

100/- 

98/6 

96/1 

87/8 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 











Milan (lire p. quintal): 









1 


Parmigiano- Reggiano, rst quality, pro¬ 
s' dnetion 1934 3 ) . 

if; 1 , Parmigiano-Reggiano, rst quality, Pro¬ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

970.00 

970,00 

970.00 

958.75 

765.00 

712.50 

775.45 

724.30 

'S: dnetion 1935 3 ) . 

930.00 

930.00 

870.00 

870.00 

870.00 

858.75 

740.00 

621.25 

734.25 

614.60 

i|\ Gorgonzola, green mature, choice. 4 ) . 

700.00 

700.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.0C 

650,00 

510.00 

506.25 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q) 5 ) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 

1,062.00 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,225.00 

774.50 

1,123,90 

865.50 

L with the country’s cheese mark) fac- 











( tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

r - Gouda (e ): Gouda 45 -f (wholemilk cheese, 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.75 

18.00 

18.81 

17.06 

11.50 

17.56 

14.84 

P ; with the country’s cheese mark) home 











■, made, rst qual. (florins p. go kg.) , 

Kempteu (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg,): 

20.25 

20.75 

20.50 

21.50 

22.50 

22,37 

18.75 

* 14.50 

21.49 

> 19,75 

■ 26.00 

i; Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 

ji;:* , Emmenthal from the Allghu, whole - 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26,00 

26.00 

26,50 


I"* 1 ,, milk cheese, 1 st quality. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

• 80.00 

80.00 

1 80.00 

80,00 

1 75.00 

80.00 

1 77.00 

T,i lings, p. cwt.): 

L,' English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

92/6 

92/6 

89/- 

89/- 

88 /- 

87/9 

81/3 

86 /- 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected, 
v/' Italian Gorgonzola {d). ....... 

107/4 

106/2 

107/4 

105/- 

105/- 

103/10 

1 72/4 

90/5 

78/3 

80/5 

102/8 

102/8 

105/- 

102/8 

102'8 

102/11 

n. q. 

112/3 

* 106/7 

* 102/2 

,;Z\ : Dutch Edam, 40 4 - {d) . 

47/- 

49/- 

49/9 

50/6 

53/6 

52/9 

43/- 

35/4 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

75/6 

74/- 

74/- 

73/6 

73/- 

72/4 

61/4 

61/1 

66/4 

60/3 

Lie „New Zealand, finest white „ , , . , 

68/9 

66/6 

65/9 

63/3 

63/9 

60/2 

53/3 

44/8 

60/8 

48/9 


W/, ; * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 

*) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 
||| 4- e) Saturday prices. 

i) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of So cents per kg. from 31 Jan. to 3 April 1937, 85 cents from 4 to 
and 80 cents subsequently. — 2 ) See this Crop Report, April 1934, p, 306. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, 
I for the preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1933 and 1932, respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with those of cheese 
gAmMe, in 1934 and 1933. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. On and after 6 Oct. 1936 to the 
•VJod of Feb. 1937, maximum prices for choicest quality, f. o. r.; subsequently, same prices free at retailer’s store." — 4) See 
’!»<?. wfe Crop Report, Dec. 1936, p. 942. — 5) Export prices on and after 27 Sept. 1935. 

*fe. 
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16 

April 

9 

April 

2 

25 

iq 

l 

| Average 



April 

March 

March 




II 




1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

1937 

March 

April 

April 

Commercial 








1937 

1936 

1935 

Season x) 











1936 

*935 

Eggs. 












Antwerp, auction; Belgian, average quaL 











(frs p. 100 ). 

Denmark (#): Danish for export (crs. per 

32.00 

3400 

36.00 

38.00 

37.00 

40.50 

33.25 

30.80 

50.80 

48.35 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 

57/58 gr. 

70.00 

66 00 

70.00 

70.00 

80 00 

91.20 

* 64.00 

62.40 

108.20 

106.75 

each, white (fl. p. 100 ): 











Fixed price for export into Geimany. 
Price tor other destinations ..... 
Warsaw (£>): Polish, average weight 30 gr. 
each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 

••• 

4 75 
2.95 

4.75 

3.15 

4.75 

3.25 

4 75 
3.35 

7) 4.75 
&) 3.55 

3.15 

2.40 

2.82 

1.86 

3.83 

3.46 

3.75 

2.97 

including box). 


66.96 

84.02 

100.80 

115.20 

100.80 

110.40 

70.73 

74.00 

* 96.05 

104.43 

Berlin ( c): German, big, new laid km. 





p. 100 ): 












marked « G IS », 63 gr, each .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.25 

9.00 

10.77 

10 57 

marked « G I B », 55/60 gr. 

each. . . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.25 

8.00 


hondou, Fgg Exchange ( d ) (sh. p. great 






hundi ed): 












Fnglish, National Mark, specials. . . 

10/4 l / s 

11/3 

11/9 

11/9 

12/9 

12/9 Vs 

10/4 V* 

9/10 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 y 2 lb. p. 120 . 

. 

n. q. 

8/3 

9)8/7 7a 

8/11 Vs 

9/7 7a 

9/10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 10/8 7 < 

* 1 ?/3 V* 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 


8/9 

8 ) n. q. 

n. q. 

11/6 

12 /- 

* 11 / 107 * 

9/4 74 

9/1 74 

12/8 7, 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ) . . . 

10/6 

U/l l / 2 

11/9 

11/1072 

12/6 

12/9 

9/11 

9/5 7a 

* 14/8 V 4 

15/1 7* 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p 

X 20 . . . 

10/1 V. 

10/IOVa 

10/4 7a 

11/6 

12/4 1 /* 

12/3 

10/0 v 4 

9/2 74 

13/10 

13/2 7* 

Polish, 51/52 grams each , 


5/11 V« 

6/9 3 / 4 

7/6 

7/107, 

8 /- 

* 7/9 7a 

5/8 % 

5/5 

* 7/2 7s 

* 7/1 Vi 

Chinese, violet. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

* 9/2 7a 

* 8 / 107 * 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12(8 *h 

* 11/2 7* 

Maritime Freights 3 ) 











Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 









1935-36 

*934-35 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 

| (shill, per 

23/3 

• 

23'3 

21/6 

20 /- 

20 /- 

* 20/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15/7 

* 14/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. 

1 long ton) 

n. 19/- 

n. 19/- 

n. 19/3 

1 n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q.' 

* 10/2 

* 9/11 

St. John to Liverpool 4 ) . . 
Port Churchill to United King- 


2/11 

2/11 

2/11 

; 2/11 

2/11 

2/11 

n. q. 

* 1/6 

* 2/1 7 a 

* 1/6 

dom. 

, (shill, per 
' 480 lb.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I/IO 1 /, 

n. q. 

* 2/1 

* 1/7 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. 

1 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

1/10 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per I 











long ton) ........ 

La Plata Down River 5 ) 


n,30/- 

n.30/~ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/- 

17/- 

19/9 

* 19/3 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ 1 
Continent ....... j 

(shill, per 
long ton) 

26 /- 

26/- 

26/- 

28 19 

29/- 

28/- 

n.16/9 

14/9 

*16/6 

15/2 

Fa Plata Up River 6 )/Necc>- > 








chea to U.K./Continent, i 
Western Australia to U. K ./ 

28 h 

28/3 

28/3 

29/3 

29/6 

29/2 

18/- 

16/4 

17/8 7a 

16/10 


Continent., 


41 h 

41/9 

41/9 

41/3 

41/3 

40/5 

27/- 

22/6 

26/5 

* 24/6 

Shirnnents of Rice. 









1936 

*933 

Saigon to Lurope . ) 

(shill, per 

40 h 

40/- 

40/- i 

1.46/6 1 

n.46/3 

n.45 1- 

26/- 

n. q. 

i 26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U. K./Continent . i 

long ton) 

38/- 

38/- 

38/- 

37/6 

37/6 

38 h 

n. q. 

* 21 /- 

1* 24/- 

, 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 

*=» not quoted, — n. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated, — b ) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

1) Shipments of wheat and maize; Aug.-July. — 2) From Feb. 1936 " Extra special ” quality. — 3) These are the ; :|j 
average rates for entire cargoes, and relate to contracts made, often during a period extending back several months, to operate 
during the weeks specified. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) " Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Airer 
Fa Plata and Montevideo. — 6) “ Dp River ” includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San Forenzo. Cargoes 
ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa F6 and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) February 
4 * 75 ; January average 4,11. — 8) February average 3.55; January average 3.35. — 9) Prices for eggs of 17 lb,,'|§f 
9 April 8/10 Vs) 3 April 9/4 7 a / 


















MONTHLY PRICES 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES D 


Groups 

Description 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct. - 

Jan. - 

Jan. - 

Agricultural 
year 2) 

j 

| 

1937 

1937 

1937 

uec* 

1936 

1936 

1935 

i 935“36 IQ 34-35 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A 1 ]tWheat (Berlin) 3 ).. 

jfRye (Berlin) 3) . .... 

jtBarley, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) . 

IfOats (Berlin) 3) .............. . 

‘ §Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4). 

A II If Oxen, live weight (Berlin). 

I Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

! fPigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin). 

■ Milk, fresh, per hectol., (Berlin).. 

f Butter with quality mark. 

f Cheese, Emmentha! variety (Kempten) .... 

■; tEggs, new laid, large, marked “ G. I. S.,, per 100 
(Berlin) . 


! Basic slag (Aachen) 5 ) .. 

' §Superphospfaate of lime, iS % (Hildesheim) 5 ) 

: §Potash salts, 38-42 % (mine stations) 5 ) 6 ). . 

j Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ).. . 

i Wheatifcran (Hamburg) . . . , . m. .*». . 

| Linseed cake (Hamburg) .. 

. Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

I Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

| Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . 


20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.20 

20.60 

20.45 

20.48 

20.18 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

16.50 

16.90 

16.45 

16.71 

16.22 

17.40 

17.20 

17.00 

16.60 

17.20 

16.35 

16.95 

* 16.14 

17.00 

16.80 

16.60 

16.20 

16.80 

16.55 

16.73 

16.43 

5.20 

4.90 

4.60 

4.30 

4.50 

4.80 

* 4.88 

* 4.95 

82.00 

82.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84,00 

77.87 

83.83 

76.28 

83.40 

83.80 

84.60 

90.13 

95.93 

61.93 

99.32 

68.75 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

101.00 

101.00 

91,80 

101.28 

93.87 

14.60 

14.65 

14.60 

14.63 

14.63 

14.50 

14.58 

14.50 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.12 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

148.00 

159.00 

146.75 

12.00 

12.00 ! 

12.00 

12.00 

10.37 

10.71 

10.55 

10.27 

0.239 

0.239 

0.239 

0.229 

0.240 

0.239 

0.235 

0.240 

0.314 

0.314 

0.307 

0.304 

0.291 

0.291 

0.288 

0.288 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

6.67 

6.86 

6.86 

6.67 

* 6.70 

0.685 

0.685; 

0.665 

0.635 

0.703 

0.660 

0.676 

0.651 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 ’ 

12.25 

12.15 

12.26 

12.13 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

17.30 

15.27 

17.13 

15.62 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

17.40 

15.27 

17.22 

15.44 

15.80 

15.80 

15,80 

15.80 

16.90 

14.47 

16.70 

14.66 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

12.97 

15.29 

13.19 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian francs per quintal) 


a r 

Wheat (Antwerp) ... 

135.50 

135.25 

137.00 

125.75 

106.00 

60.15 

98.05 

68.60 


Rye (Antwerp). 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

69,20 

65,80 

69.85 

70.65 


Barley (Antwerp). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

83.10 

82.10 

82.75 

82.45 


Oats (Antwerp). 

114.50 

114.25 

115,80 

98.35 

91.10 

71.30 

92.25 

76,25 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

528.00 

493.00 

500.00 

470.35 

476.65 

423.00 

483.25 

457.00 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . , 

847.00 

868.00 

884.00 

762.00 

747.35 

650,65 

717.00 

641.00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

566.00 

562.00 

624.00 

626.00 

620.65 

386.35 

646.00 

! 530.00 


Butter (Antwerp). 

2,125.00 

2,390.00 

2,372.00 

2,070.00 

2.093.00 

1,764.35 

1,880.00 

1,782.00 


Eggs per 100 (Antwerp) . . .. 

40.50 

46.50 

38.25 

64.45 

48.75 

35.70 

52.65 

42.80 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5 ) . * . ... 

1.60 

1.67 

1.70 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 

1.55 

1.35 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5) . 

1.80 

1.82 

1.82 

1.95 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 


Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels). . . 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

28.35 

25.35 

13.50 

24.50 

14.65 


§Hitrate of soda, 15 54 % (Brussels). 

112.25 

111.25 

109.25 

109.25 

106.75 

97.25 

103.85 

93.25 


§Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels). . . , . 

97.00 

96.00 

94.00 

94.00 

91.50 

82.00 

88.60 

79.10 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp).. , 

86.95 

81.00 

80.60 

76.70 

55.65 

51.60 

57.05 

55.55 


Linseed cake (Brussels). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

116.35 

91.35 

82.35 

88,30 

89.05 


Coconut cake (Brussels) .. 

110.50 

m.oo 

111.50 

101.00 

99.50 

84.50 

97.60 

85.35 


Groundnut cake (Brussels) ... . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

116.50 

100.00 

81.35 

98.15 

84.40 


Palm-kernel cake (Brussels). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7) 90.50 

n. q. 

80.00 

n, q. 

* 82.80 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Copenhagen). 19.57 I 

Barley (Copenhagen).. 18.72 

Oats (Copenhagen) . 16.15 

fCows, live weight (Copenhagen). 32.00 

fPigs, live weight .. 161.50 

f Butter (Copenhagen) .. 219.50 

tEggs.. 87.50 


’A'. * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — f Indicates that the series is pnb- 
t-®shed in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
j * *) Prices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer; also of fertilizers (B I) and 

^smcentrated feeding, stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan., April, July and Oct.). In 
aahses where the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. — 2 ) July to June, — 3 ) See notes 2 
“nd 4 on pp. 62-63 — 4 ) Red and white potatoes from 1935 . — 5 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 6 ) Potash 
antire salt 40 °/o» from 16 Oct. 1934 , per 100 kg., at buyers’ stations, — 7 ) December only. 
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Average 




■Groups j 

Description 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1936 

Jan - 
Mar. 
1936 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

1935 

Agricultural 

year 

i 


1937 

1937 

1937 

*935~3 6 

*934-35 

B I ] 

DENM 

Superphosphate iS % .. 

[ARK ( 

6.50 j 

coniinun 

6.50 

i) 

6.40 

6.21 

6.32 

6.42 

6.21 ] 

6.28 

; 

Potash salts 40 % .. 

13.95 ! 

13.95 

13.45 

13.12 

13.78 

11.95 

13.32 

11.85 


Sulphate of ammonia ... . 

1605 

15.90 

15.75 

15.38 

15.90 

15.80 

15,76 

15.47 


Nitrate of lime . .. 

16 00 

15.85 

15.70 

15.33 

15.85 

15.75 

15.71 i 

15.58 

B II ^ 

Rye, imported (Jutland) *. 

19,07 

19.20 

18.32 

14.94 

12.53 

10.79 

12.03 

13,25 


Maize, Plata (Jutland) .. 

13.80 

13.85 

13.87 

13.56 

12.99 

11.86 

12.62 

11.95 


Wheat-bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

15,88 

15.25 

15.00 

14.39 

, 10.15 

11.18 

30.63 

10.80 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . .. 

16 92 

17.85 

18,85 

17.49 

13.70 

14.75 

13.89 

14,19 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

16 98 

18.10 

18 47 

17.46 

13 29 

15.14 

33.58 

14,13 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

17.18 

18.72 

19.92 

18.13 

15.13 

14.69 

15.11 

14.35 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) , 

17.02 

18.52 

18.75 

16.75 

1461 

13.74 

14.36 

13.71 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A II 


B II 


fWheat (Paris) 1). 

Eye (Paris) 2). 

Barley, malting (Paris) 2). 

fOats (Paris). 

§Wine, red, io° (Montpellier) 3) ..... 

f Beef, dead weight, 2nd quality (Paris) . . 
f Mutton, dead weight, 2nd quality (Paris) 
fpigs, live weight (Paris). 


§ Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

^Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) 

§Sylvmite, rich, 18 %. 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

Sulphate of ammonia 20 4 %. 

Linseed cake (North). 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) 4). ...... 

Gioundnut cake (Marseilles). 


150.00 

149.00 

148.00 

146.00 

93.15 

78.70 

87.25 

(20.00 

12! 00 

128.00 

119.35 

78,35 

58.65 

68.85 

124.00 

127.00 

138.00 

132.65 

78.00 

65.00 

69.75 

119.20 

120.95 

126.65 

318.55 

72.25 

45.85 

62.45 


5 )* 15.15 

6 )*15.10 

tt ) 12.65 

6 80 

5.60 

— 

803.00 

740.00 

754.00 

670.35 

526.00 

437.65 

521.00 

1,250.00 

1,156.00 

1.123.00 

1.028.00 

1,014.00 

1.035.65 

994.00 

592.00 

595.00 

633.00 

602.35 

467.00 

348.00 

455.00 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

21.00 

18.90 

31.30 

30.30 

30.30 

28.15 

24.25 

26.75 

24.90 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

14.75 

15.00 

14.90 

90.00 

88.50 

87.00 

1 83.00 

77.00 

83.50 

* 76.65 

91.00 

89 50 

88.00 

7 ) 87.00 

81.90 

86.15 

81.50 

88.50 

94.00 

103.75 

99.50 

66.50 

67.15 

61.65 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 70.50 

57.65 

* 64.50 

90.00 

94.50 

96.00 

7 ) 91.00 

53.00 

50.65 

52.20 


96.50 
* 61.35 
65.65 
49.80 

488,00 1 
1,032.00 ; 
370.00 


21.65 1 

26.75 
15.00 
82.70 1 
85.65 
67.05 

58.75 
49.15 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: “ A” per cwt; “B” per long ton). 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat. 

Barley, feeding. 

Oats.*.* 

§Potatoes (London).. 

fBeef, dead weight (London) .... 
fMutton, dead weight (London) . . . 
fl’ork, dead weight (London) .... 

Butter (Loudon).. 

fChcese, Cheddar (London). 

Eggs, new laid per 100 (toadon) . . . 

§Basic slag 14 % (London). 

Superphosphate, 16 % (London) . . , 

Kainite 14 % (London). 

§Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (London) . . 
§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (London) 

Bran, British (London). 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) 
Linseed cake, English (London).... 

Cottonseed cake (London). 

Palm-kernel cake (Liverpool) ..... 


9b 
9/ 10 1 /; 
8/2 V, 
8/11 Vi 
60/8 
96/3 
75/10 
130/8 
87/9 
12/9 Vs! 


46/- 
60/- 
55/- 
152/- 
145/- 
151/6 
142/- 
202 b 
113/3 
n. q. 


9/1 Vi 
10/0 V* 
8/3 Vs 
8/9 
58/7 
85/2 
76/8 
130/8 
87 b 
12/11 


" 46/- 
60/- 
55/- 
152/- 
143/3 
154/3 
148/6 
202 /- 
117/- 


9/9 1 

8/7 

6/4 

4/8 Vtl 

5/llVi 

5/0 va 

10/0 l /s 

9/9 V* 

7/11 

7/1 l 3 /i 

8/1 Vi 

8/3 »/«v 

8/2 

6/11 

6/0 V* 

6/10Vi 

6/2 Va 

6/9 V«, ! 

8/9 

8/5 

8/4 

4/ I0Va 

♦ 7/5 V* 

*5/8 V. 

60/4 

57/10 

57/8 

57/9 

61/3 

63/7 

76/5 

79/11 

70/8 

90/5 

74/8 

85/9 

78/5 

81/2 

71/8 

77/7 

* 69/1 Vs 

72/11 * 

131/3 

132/10 

124/10 

115/4 

125/- 

110/8 I 

86/6 

! 84/11 

75/6 

86/- 

* 72/11 

83/— 

32/7 

18/11 

12/2 

10 /IOV 4 

13/7 Vs 

12/9 W 

43/- 

43/- 

43 b 

43/- 

43/- ' 

43/- | 

60/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

| 56/- 

56/- 

55 b 

55/- 

55/- 

54/- 

54/11 

54/6 ;■ 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- j 

152,- 

| 5 2/6 

142/2 

138/8 

143/4 

143/2 ! 

141/4 

141/4 J 

161/7 

140/7 

117/8 

119/6 

111/7 

117/- 1 

155/— 

136/10 

103/9 

112/6 

106/3 

115/1 /I 

202/- 

188/1 

158/3 

176/3 

160/8 

182/1 

120/7 

109/— 

92/9 

98/7 

93/5 

96/1 '{ 

154/- 1 

138/9 

122/2 

129/10 

122/5 

124/5 ,| 


*, f, §: See notes on page 67 . 

1 ) See note 3 ou page 62. — 2) Quotations on last day of the 
fcerque prices from January 1935 . — 5) Wine of g°. — 6) Wine of 


month. — 3 ) Price per degree and hectolitre. 
8 . 5 ° to io°. — 7 ) December only. 











































MONTHLY PRICES 




i 

! Average 

G&olto 

1 

1 

Description 

Mar, 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Bec. 

1936 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

1936 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

1935 

Agricultural , 
year 



1937 

1937 

1937 

1935-36 

1934-35 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


jfWheat, soft (Milan) .. 

124.00 

124.00 

124.001 

123.40 

115.95 

96.35 

111.90 

94.95 

Wheat, hard (Catania) .. 

135.00 

134.00 

134.00 

134.00 

128.00 

107.35 

109.60 

106.50 

Oats (Milan) .. 

106.50 

105.20 

94.50 

94.50 

98.00 

60.25 

* 94.40 

59.90 

fMaize (Milan) .. 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.40 

84.35 

61.40 

83.00 

61.55 

Rice, MaratelH (Milan). 

154.10 

150.30 

542.25 

141.60 

162.30 

126.00 

152.20 

128.00 

Hemp, fibre (Milan) .. 

544.00 

554.00 

n. q. 

540.00 

536.00 

307.65 

502.50 

317.80 

§Qlive oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Bari). 

760.00 

760.00 

636.00 

635.65 

569.35 

529.35 

568.00 

539,00 

§Wine, ordinary, xi°, hectol. (Bari). 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

' 51.65 

65.00 

57.10 

63.00 

fOxen live weight (Milan ... . 

370.00 

370.00 

370.00 

368.00 

277.00 

251.35 

284.90 

252.00 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome).. 

Pigs, live weight (Milanj .. 

777.00 

755.00 

752.00 

636.35 

622.00 

555.40 

* 641.05 

* 601.00 

550.00 

550.00 

486.00 

450.00 

n. q. 

340.35 

* 409.00 

355.00 

fCheese, Parmigiano-Reggiano (Milan). 

858.75 

837.50 

850.00 

850.00 

701.50 

598.35 

704.00 

629.00 

Eggs, new laid, per roo (Milan). 

Wool, Italian (Rome) .. 

37.23 

43.12 

47.58 

58.15 

44.10 

32.65 

47.20 

36.45 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,035.35 

1,028.60 

1,809.90 

933.00 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milan) . . . 

22.70 

22.70 

20.30 

19.70 

19.00 

19.40 

19.15 

19.80 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

52.50 

44.00 

51.30 

53.35 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

83.90 

83.90 

79.60 

78.50 

77.40 

75.60 

76.75 

74.25 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

81.50 

81.50 

78.30 

77.50 

76.25 

75.10 

75.55 

74.25 

Cyaaamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) .... 
Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

63.25 

63.25 

59.70 

58.80 

55.50 

56.25 

55.70 

55.80 




n. q. 

! 132.85 

83.55 

130.00 

89.25 

Wheat-bran (Genoa). 

*47.00 

*49.00 

*48.00 

45,85 

51.65 

43.50 

51.80 

44.95 

Rice-bran (Milan) .. 

51.62 

53.50 

52.90 

52.50 

59.15 

45.90 

57.00 

43.45 

Linseed cake (Milan). 

85.50 

85.50 

85.50 

85.50 

81.40 

62.55 

78.00 

59.25 

Groundnut cake (Milan).. . 

55.00 

55.00 

73.50 

73.50 

71,50 

42.00 

68.10 

39.40 

Rapeseed cake (Milan)... 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

38.45 

41.25 

38.65 

35.55 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Groningen)... 

9.78 

9.68 

9.58 

9.31 

10.75 

11.75 

10.99 

SJ.90 


Rye (Groningen). 

8.49 

8.26 

8.46 

8.00 

7.24 

7.34 

* 7.09 

* 7.37 


Barley (Groningen). 

8.47 

8.25 

8.16 

7.76 

4.84 

5.25 

4.83 

5.32 


Oats (Groningen). 

7.55 

7.31 

7.44 

7.13 

5.85 

6.18 

6.01 

6.17 


Peas (Rotterdam). 

13.94 

14.37 

15.67 

14.07 

* 9.60 

9.72 

* 9.50 

* 9.36 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

75.00 

75.50 

73.50 

67.33 

57.37 

61.17 

55.84 

52.87 


§Potatoes (Amsterdam). 


3.62 

3.52 

3.41 

3.76 

4.97 

3.80 

5.34 

A II 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

72.50 

67.50 

67.00 

60.83 

48.50 

54.50 

50.62 

1 55.92 


fPigs, live weight (Rotterdam) ........ 

47.00 

45.50 

45.50 

43.00 

35.50 

36.17 

37.87 

33.37 


fButter for export (Leeuwarden). 

67.75 

68.50 

65.25 

66.00 

54.58 

49.21 

53.25 

! 44.00 


fCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

37.62 

37.50 

34.12 

32.91 

34.57 

28.36 

34.70 

31.32 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda).. 

44.67 

45.00 

43.60 

44.87 

43.29 

37.15 

43.60 

39.34 


fEggs, per 100 (Roermond). 

3.67 

3.77 

3.31 

4.16 

3.26 

3.01 

3.19 

3.44 

B X 

Basic slag 1 )... 

0.124 

0.127 

0.127 

0.130 

0.092 

0.101 

* 0.090 

0.102 


Superphosphate, 17 %.. 

2.16 

2.14 

2.07 

* 2.05 

1.82 

1.62 

* 1.76 

1.68 


; Kainite 1 }... 

0.111 

0.115 

0.103 

2 ) 0.107 

0.105 

0.068 

0.095 

0.068 


| Nitrate of soda 15 % to 16 % . .. 

6.10 

6.05 

5.96 

5,83 

5.93 

6.18 

* 6.03 

6.24 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % %. 

5.20 

5.15 

5.06 

4.93 

5.03 

4.82 

5.09 

4.90 

B II 

j Maize (Rotterdam).. . 

7.34 

7.06 

6.97 

6.83 

4.83 

5.07 

4.84 

5.03 


Linseed cake, Dutch. „. 

8.10 

7.85 

8.10 

8.52 

6.41 

6.09 

5,93 

6.20 


Coconut cake, Dutch. 

7.85 

7.85 

7.98 

7.63 

5.70 

6.26 

5.51 

6,01 


Groundnut cake, Dutch ... 

7.65 

7.85 

8.10 

1 

8.27 

6.16 

5.23 

5.78 

5.51 

; POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 





kk ' 

Wheat (Warsaw).. 

31.32 

29.82 

27,33! 

25.98 

20.40 

17.95 

19.91 

18.63 


fRye (Warsaw)... 

24.79 

24.43 

22,28; 

19.18 

12.69 

14.56 

13.13 

14.99 


tBarley (Warsaw). . ... 

27.25 

26.75 

26.00] 

26,07 

15.60 

20.90 

* 15.90 

19.87 


Oats (Warsaw) .. 

22.52 

20.79 

18.13 

16.85 

14.43 

14.32 

15.14 

15.31 


Oxen live weight (Warsaw).......... 

71.00 

71.00 

68.00 

63.00 

60.80 

54.55 

63.20! 

60.06 


Pigs, live weight (Warsaw)... 

100.00 

101.0C 

95.00 

89.50 

78.57 

60.73 

88.74 

66.92 


Butter (Warsaw).. 

331.00 

30 9.0C 

1 289.00 

299.67 

308,40 

267.67 

1 292.18 

260.00 


fEggs, new laid, per 100 (Warsaw) ...... 

7.67 

10.2S 

> 8.74 

9.21 

7,79 

7.66 

7.25 

6.88 


t, §: see notes on page 67. 

i) Prices per tmit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2) November only. 
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Average 

Description- 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan- 





Dec. 

Mar. 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1936 


Agricultural 


1935-36 1934-35 


POLAND (continued) 


Superphosphate 1) . . . 
Potash salts, 20 % . , 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . . 
Rinseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) 


0,63 

0.63 

0,63 

0.64 

0.61 

0.60 

0.62! 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

7.4! 

7.78 

8.73 

8.00 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

17.31 

16.50 

14.37 

12.44 

10.98 

10.80 

10.35 

15.99 

15.75 

14.06 

12.41 

9.36 

9.03 

9.34 

27.12 

25.94 

22.00 

20.13 

16.50 

16.85 

16.86 

20.62 

20.12 

18.06 

16.59 

14.33 

12.80 

13.73 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Stockholm) ... 

20.02 

20.21 

19.75 

18.52 

16.40 

16.90 

* 16.32 

17.02 

Rye (Stockholm). . . 

19.05 

19.22 

18.78 

17.79 

15.13 

15.89 

* 15.11 

15.96 

Barley (Stockholm).. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

15.12 

n. q. 

13.05 

n. q. 

* 12.89 

Oats (Stockholm). 

15.92 

16.03 

15.06 

12.94 

I 1.40 

11.71 

* 11.65 

11.75 

Cows, live weight (Goteborg) . 



57.00 

55.33 

57.67 

48.33 

57.58 

48.00 

Pigs, live weight (Goteborg) . 



97.00 

92.33 

89.33 

68.07 

88.25 

65.50 

Butler (Mahno) . 

250.00 

250.00 

244.00 

236.67 

215.00 

230.00 

215.33 

230.00 

liggs (Stockholm) .. 

140.00 

132.50 

130.00 

167.55 

131.67 

104.53 

124,17 

106.20 

Superphosphate, 20 % . 




7.00 

7.39 

7.80 

7.36 

1 7.80 

Potash salts, 20 % . 




7.10 

8.00 

6.05 

7.53 

6,05 

Nitrate of soda . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 17.60 

n. q. 

* 17.72 

I n. q. 

Calcium evanamide .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 16.65 

n. q. 

* 16.72 

n. q. 

Maize, Plata . 

15.61 

15.80 

16.04 

16.48 

14.89 

15.72 

15.25 

1 * 15.23 

Wheat-bran . 

14 97 

15.12 

15.00 

14.09 

13.18 

12.80 

13.18 

12.50 

Groundnut cake . 

19.59 

20.74 

20.97 

20.32 

18.33 

16.71 

18.20 

16,46 

Cottonseed cake.. .. 1 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

4) 19.02 

16.25 

14.85 

* 16.19 
17.51 

i* R67 

Soya meal. 

18.92 

19.74 

19.94 

19.08 

17.81 

15.75 

15.91 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Prague) 2) ... 

169.00 

167.00 

165.00 

162.50 

170.00 

Rye (Prague) 2) . 

133.00 

131.00 

129.00 

126.50 

132.35 

Barley, malting (Prague) 2). . 

135.50 

138.00 

145.00 

138.35 

134.00 

Oats (Prague) 2 ) .. 

119.50 

118.00 

116.50 

114.00 

118.00 

Potatoes, edible .. 

26.50 

26.00 

25.00 

26.22 

44.50 

Hops.. .. 

1,965.00 

2,015.00 

1,965.00 

1,836.33 

2,830.35 

Beef, dead weight . . 

1,025.00 

1,075.00 

1,125.00 

1,116.67 

949.65 

Veal, dead weight . ... 

875.00 

875.00 

925.00 

900.00 

862.35 

Pork, (.lead weight .. 

915.00 

937.00 

940.00 

1,013.33 

1 , 020.00 

Butter .. 

1,625.00 

1,600.00 

1,550.00 

1,541.67 

1,716.65 

ISggs, new laid per 100 . 

52.50 

63,33 

70.83 

64.72 

60,30 

Basic slag, 15 % .. . 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % . 

48.50 

I 48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

Karaite, 14 %.., . 

21.90 

21.90 

21.90 

22.03 

22.00 

Nitrate of soda .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 130.00 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 . . . 



123.40 

119.40 

123.40 

Maize, imported. .. 

i 29.00 

i 29.00 

129.00 

107.00 

107.85 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 3 ) . 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

Rye-bran (Prague) 3 ) ............ 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

Crushed soya (Prague, delivered Rovosice) 3 ) . . 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague, delivered Rovosice) 3 ) . 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

1 117.50 

117.50 

Rinseed cake (Prague, delivered Rovosice) 3 ) . . 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 3 ) . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 


170.95 

173.10 

133.05 

132.60 ; 

131.70 

131.35 

118.25 

119.10 

54.35 

48.55 - 

,969.40 ' 

4.095.00 ; 

914.50 

744.00 ‘ 

839.50 

663.00 ' 

925.00 

813.00 1 

,765.85 

1,790.00 

55.40 

51.35} 

34.85 

34,70 1 

48.50 

48.50 1 

20.95 

18.10 ;; 

130.00 * 

1 129.15 

122.40 

122.00 | 

107,30 

102.70 * 

103.50 

95.75 f 

101.50 

93.95 t 

142.25 

* 132.20 jf 

117.75 

* 109.3(3;} 

139.75 

* 133.2ft 

150.25 

* 133.8® 


1 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2) Producers’ fixed prices, f. 0. r. Prague. — 3) Average wholes 
market prices, until the end of July 1934 ; manufacturers’ selling prices during August -November 1934; wolesalers’ selling 
subsequently. — 4) December only. 




















































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL 


Description 


Wheat.' 

'Budapest: Tisza. 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba 
Chicago: .No. 2 Hard Winter 
Bueuos-Aires: Barletta a) 

Berlin; Home grown . . 
Hamburg {c. i. f.): 

Manitoba No. 1 . . . 

Barusso .. 

" Antwerp: 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) 

Barusso .. 

Baris; Home grown. 

Liverpool and Bondon (c. i. £.): 

French (on sample). 

No. 1 Manitoba (Pacific) . . 
No. 3 Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

, Rosales. 

West Australian (cargoes) . . 
Milan: Home grown, soft . . . 
Genoa (c. i. f.) 

No. 1 Manitoba. 

No. 2 Canadian Durum . . . 


Rye. 

Berlin; Home grown . . 
Hamburg: Plata . . . . 
1 : Warsaw: Home grown . 
; Mmneapolis:No. 2 . . 


’ ' Barley. 

f : Braila: Average quality 3 ). . . 
jlVPrague: Malting, average quality 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western . . . 
i;i Minneapolis; No. 2 Feeding . . 

) ' Berlin: Home-grown, fodder , . 

I : Antwerp: Danubian. 

1 1 Liverpool and Bon don (c. i. f.): 
No. 3 Canadian Western . . 

4 1 Plata. 

I'T 1 ::' 1 Iranian. 


Oats 

Winnipeg: No 2 White. 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

Bueuos-Aires: Current quality 2 ). . . 

Berlin: Home grown. 

hijfyteis: Home grown. 

''i&pndon and Biverpool (c. i. 1): Plata 


Mar. j 

1937 | 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

! 1937 

1 

Dec. 

1936 

Nov. ' 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Mar. 

1936 

Mar. 

1935 

Year 

*93<1 j 

*935 

11.99 

12.11 

12.84 

11.67 

10.90 

10.68 

9.34 

9.98 

9,75 

9.7? 

15.15 

14.39 

S3.89 

13.81 

12.22 

12.46 

, 9.18 

9.19 

10.57 

9.53 

15.86 

15.69 

15.39 

15.31 

13.83 

13.57 

1 12.14 

11.66 

12.79 

12.08 

13.11 

11.40 

11.28 

11.22 

10.81 

11.37 

10.32 

6.54 

10.86 

7.57 

25.60 

25.61 

25.61 

25.68 

24.69 

24.44 

25.62 

25.44 

25.48 

25.14 

18.21 

17.29 

17.18 

16.53 

14.56 

14.74 

11.33 

10.68 

12.91 

11.44 

15.56 

13.70 

13.93 

13.74 

12.48 

13.21 

11.34 

7.46 

12.18 

8.74 

17.33 

16.67 

16.98 

16.21 

14.23 

14.50 

11.40 

10.25 

12.60 

11.23 

14.76 

14.24 

14.67 

13.88 

12.87 

13.36 

11.35 

6.55 

12.12 

8.58 

21.13 

21.23 

21.14 

20.95 

20.81 

20.67 

20.60 

15.79 

21.51 

16.53 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 9.06 

n. q. 

* 9.21 

* 7.08 

17.77 

16.75 

16.78 

16.44 

14.34 

14.30 

11.06 

30.77 

12.52 

11.10 

16.66 

15.53 

15.92 

15.71 

13.68 

13.80 

10.46 

9.69 

11.98 

10.16 

13.86 

13.39 

13.92 

13.63 

12.18 

12.24 

n. q. 

7.16 

* 12.51 

8.64 

15.71 

14.81 

15.15 

15.50 

13.59 

14.28 

10.47 

8.71 

12.28 

9.61 

19,97 

19.97 

19.97 

19.97 

19.85 

21.58 

28.60 

25.74 

26.71 

26.63 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 10.28 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u.q. 

* 12.46 

21.05 

21.05 

21.06 

21.11 

20.12 

19.88 

21.06 

i 20.50 

20.68 

20.29 

14.38 

13.94 

13.18 

11.53 

9.27 

9.32 

6.76 

6.59 

7.81 

6.31 

14.37 

14.15 

12.91 

11.76 

10.66 

10.76 

7.62 

8.23 

8.86 

7.77 

13.21 

13.48 

13.44 

13.27 

11.04 

10.23 

6.20 

7.58 

8.53 

6.72 

7.67 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.37 

7.15 

! 

6.45 

5.59 

7.65 

5,83 

! 

6.67 

14.47 

14.73 

15.45 

16.36 

14.63 

14.40 

17.34 

1 17.34 

* 16.43 

1 * 16.85 

10.67 

10.98 

10.96 

10.12 

8.26 

8.15 

5.02 

| 5.80 

6.60 

5.11 

11.11 

12.11 

12.49 

! 12.56 

12.16 

11.46 

5.07 

9.39 

8.00 

7.32 

21.42 

21.18 

20.93 

20.74 

20.49 

20.25 

21.43 

20.38 

20.99 

20.33 

11.28 

11.85 

11.90 

11.66 

10.72 

10.58 

7.78 

7.26 

8.93 

7.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.83 

10.74 

7.50 

8.97 

* 8.98 

7.88 

11.23 

10.78 

10.87 

10.38 

8.87 

9.01 

6.92 

j 6.72 

7.82 

6.68 

10.66 

10.36 

10.87 

10.38 

8.79 

8.89 

6.79 

6.46 

7.58 

6.56 

11.12 

10.96 

10.71 

10.05 

9.05 

8.78 

1 

7.09 

8.07 

7.97 

7.67 

10,73 

11.15 

11.41 

11 02 

9.88 

9.36 

6.37 

9.57 

8.12 

8.72 

6.67 

6.43 

6.16 

5.94 

5.37 

5.94 

6.86 

5.37 

6.23 

* 5.74 

20.93 

20.69 

20.44 

20.25 

20.00 

19.75 

29.94 

20.62 

21.48 

20.44 

16.80 

17.23 

18.09 

17.32 

17.08 

16.30 

16.14 

8.58 

16.52 

9.62 

8.64 

8.38 

8.47 

8.34 

7.2 9 

7.66 

7.48 

6.55 

7.60 

7.15 


| A 1 ) The gold franc adopted is that of the former Batin Monetary Union. Up to the end of September 1936, prices in gold francs 
t k-’ converting original prices into Swiss francs, since the latter could still be regarded as gold francs. After the 

of the Swiss franc (28 September 1936 ), original prices were converted into American dollars, adopting a coefficient 
Bf ,3-o6x # caa be considered as the coefficient existing between the current dollar and the former franc of the Batin 

|VMpnetaxy Union. In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity 
a the dollar did not, during a given month, reach 2 % %> the monthly average has been converted on the basis of parity. 
°fher cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. —-2) The prices in gold francs are based on the 
p^ed rate of the Argentine peso. 
































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 
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Description 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. J 

1937 | 

i 

Jan. 

1937 

Dec. 

1936 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Mar. 

1936 

Mar. 

1935 

Year 

2936 

1935 

Maize. 











Braila; Home-grown 1 ) ....... . 

6.39 

n. q 

5.90 

5.41 

5.39 

6.14 

5 28 

6 62 

5.68 

6.55 

Chicago; No 3 Yellow. 

13.77 

13.47 

13.48 

12.95 

13.06 

13 02 

7.25 

10.09 

10.18 

9.88 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata 2 ) .... 

6.75 

6.52 

5.96 

5.74 

5.38 

5.91 

4.73 

491 

5.32 

4.74 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f ): 











Yellow Plata. 

8.75 

8.35 

8.05 

8.01 

7.03 

7.64 

5 87 

6 38 

6.81 

5.82 

No 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6 42 

n. q. 

* 6.26 

Milan: Home-grown. 

1321 

13.21 

13.21 

13.20 

13.20 

14.60 

20.48 

17.30 

19.09 

18.98 

Rice. 











Milan: Originario. 

20.41 

20.35 

19.45 

19.16 

19.16 

21.46 

31.14 

27 98 

28.06 

30.90 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

8.44 

8.48 

8.82 

8.96 

8.36 

7.97 

7.98 

7.64 

8.23 

8.50 

Saigon: No 1 Round white ...... 

8.95 

9.87 

11.18 

10.41 

9.23 

8,28 

8.91 

7.67 

9.07 

8.49 

London (c. i. f.): 











No 2 Burma. 

13.00 

13.39 

14.01 

13.34 

11.77 

11.50 

11.37 

10.63 

11.71 

11.41 

No 1 Saigon. 

13.00 

13.66 

15.15 

14.26 

12.23 

11,75 

11.59 

10.36 

12.02 

11.05 

Tokyo: Chumai. 

1885 

18.48 

18.03 

17.55 

37.71 

17.73 

18.20 

17.61 

18.71 

18.12 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling. 

95.29 

87.86 

88.13 

85.70 

82.20 

82.80 

77.13 

80.19 

81.16 

80.48 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 











f- g. 

76.13 

71.38 

72.70 

71.26 

69.33 

70.06 

62.50 

71.59 

68.53 

73.30 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

145.19 

125.82 

129.57 

128.02 

131.59 

128.22 

109.03 

100.75 

118.73 

104.98 

Liverpool: 











Middling american. 

108.07 

100.43 

99.33 

95.62 

93.13 

95.50 

87.70 

90.55 

93.70 i 

93.03 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

n. 82.53 

n. 78.14 

n. 79,74 

n. 76.44 

n. 75.00 

n. 77.03 

72.53 

76.61 

75.60 i 

79.15 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f.. 

161.49 

137 57 

141.54 

144.47 

157.28 

150.49 

129.05 

114.64 

139.23 ; 

1 

119.93 

! 

Beef. 









! 


Berlin: Domestic (live weight) . . . . . 

100.86 

100.96 

103.43 

103.70 

103.70 

103.70 

103.46 

95.34 

103.82 

101.00 

Paris: Domestic (dead weight) . . . . 

113.14 

105.44 

107.69 

101.35 

94.65 

90.66 

113.07 

91.15 

112.77 

97.03 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . , 

89.25 

86.40 

89.23 

* 89.25 

82.41 

84.40 

85.26 

81.20 

93.83 

* 90,74 

Mutton. 











Paris: Domestic (dead weight) .... 

176.12 

164.72 

160.40 

153.10 

144.55 

141.98 

205.84 

214.16 

186.14 

204Jt 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . . 

141.60 

125.52 

112.94 

* 115.55 

116.75 

121.43 

106.58 

137.45 

118.40 

* 121.27 

Fork. 











Denmark: Domestic (live weight) . . . 

107.77 

105.64 

109.94 

109.23 

108.43 

116.99 

118.26 

100.78 

115.60 

108.89 

Rotterdam: Domestic (live weight) . . 

78.70 

76,19 

76.19 

72,62 

69.36 

71.54 

70.82 

80.20 

72.91 

80.46 

Berlin: Domestic (live weight). 

120.54 

120.66 

120.67 

124.69 

124.69 

124,69 

124.40 

110.90 

124.83 

119.29 

Paris: Domestic (live weight). 

83.41 

84.78 

90.41 

87.24 

82.82 

87.53 

102.92 

70.03 

103.95 

75.97 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . , 

111.56 

113.06 

115.96 

121.16 

121.05 

115.41 

106.58 

108.27 

111.31 

104,21; 


1) Prices in gold francs as from Sept. 1935 are based on quotations for bank notes.— 2) The prices in ^ld~ficaiics' 
on the fixed rates of exchange of the Argentine peso. ‘ L ~ ->■ 

























PS1CES JN GOLD FRANCS - EXCHANGE RATES 
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Description 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. 

2937 

Jan. 

1937 

Dec. 

1936 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

1936 

Mar. 

1936 

Mar. ! 

X935 

1 

Year 

1936 

*935 

Butter* 











Copenhagen: Danish ......... 

146.48 * 

139.73 1 

129.72 

128.10 

143.56 

143.90 

144.61 

113.13 

140.86 

129-78 

Been warden: Dutch... 

113.41 j 

J 14.61 J 

109.36 

108.51 

116.02 

103.20 

95.30 

77.07 

112.47 

101.80 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

320.05 j 

320.13 1 

320.14 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.23 

321.10 

321.35 

321.38 

Dan don: 


i 









Danish.. 

185.75 ] 

175.89 

167.39 

167.18 

179.80 

180.62 

181.60 

152.74 

178.59 j 

167.62 

Argentine .. 

133.15 ; 

127.25 

134.13 

138.11 

n. q. 

138,79 

126.79 

n. q. 

* 145.51 

* 123.10 

Australian, salted. 

141.61 

126.76 

138.69 

144.27 

157.85 

146.79 

124.55 

107.55 

149.77 1 

133.27 

New Zealand, salted ....... 

141.37 

126.88 

138.94 

146.61 

159.69 

S 46.42 

124.67 

109.24 

150.92 j 

135.38 

Cheese. 











Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano ...... 

138.29 

134.87 

136.88 

136.87 

136.87 

146.31 

173.89 

155.24 

172.75 

163.90 

Alkmaar: Hdam 40 -f .. 

62.97 

62.74 

57.18 

52.59 

53.05 

57.73 

73.70 

55.41 

69.62 

61.84 

Kempten: Hmmenthal variety ..... 
Dondon: 

196.95 

197.00 

197.01 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

197.06 

185.25 

197.76 

189.68 

Baglish Cheddar. 

129.11 

128.23 

127.85 

128.62 

124.74 

122.55 

114.11 

124.71 

119.56 

115.33 

Canadian. 

106.43 ] 

105.51 

104.94 

105.21 

106.46 

102.63 

91.48 

88.45 

99.43 

89.52 

New Zealand.. . . 

88.52 

77.51 

80.55 

90.80 

105.85 

103.35 

74.58 

65.86 

90.95 

72.52 

Eggs (per 100). 











Denmark: Danish (per quintal) . . . . 

60.86 

56.16 

55.88 

85.34 

1 107.42 

100.93 

51.90 

46.11 

• 73.46 

72.09 

Roermond: Dutch, for export .... 

5.94 

5.94 

5.61 

6.71 

7.43 

6.51 

5.33 

5.69 

6.24 

6.45 

Warsaw; Polish, average quality .... 

4.44 

5.96 

5.06 

5.81 

5.46 

4.67 

3.85 

3.04 

4.02 

421 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 
Dondon: 

14.77 

14.78 

14.78 

14.81 

14.81 

14.81 

11.39 

11.11 

13.30 

13.06 

Danish ... 

7.40 

7.37 

7.13 

9,18 

10.32 

9.55 

6.63 

5.96 

8.05 

7.82 

Dutch .. 

7.63 

8.79 

8.88 

10.69 

11.06 

10.55 

6.84 

6.1 J 

8.77 

8.30 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i). 


National currencies 


; Germany: reichsmark . . . 
Argentina: paper peso . . . 

' Belgium: belga. 

: Canada: dollar. 

.. Denmark: crown. 

"Spain; peseta. 

Prance: franc 4 ) . 

Great Britain; £ sterling 5 ). 

Hungary: pengd. 

-India; rupee *. 

'■Italy: lira.. . . 

Japan: yen. 

■'. Netherlands; florin .... 

1 Poland: 2 I 0 ty ....... 

i;,, Romania: leu ....... 

!, : 'i$veden: crown. 

■:' Switzerland. 

j, Czechoslovakia: crown . . . 


Parity 

(1) 


40.332 
71.959 
la) 23.542 
3 ) 16.950 
100.000 
45.374 
32.669 
6.633 
8.2397 
29.612 
61.798 
8.911 
5.263 
84.396 
68.057 
18.994 
1.013 
45.374 
32.669 
5.016 
3.512 


Actual Exchange Rates 


16 

April 

1937 


40.201 

n.32.752 

j 16.855 

100.096 
21.944 
|n. 5.850 
4.469 
4.9163 
n.l 9.787 
37.114 

5.261 

28.613 
54.753 
18.970 
|n. 0.728 
25.337 
22.825 

3.486 


D 

April 

1937 


April 

1937 


40.160 

n.32.615 

16.823 

100.064 
21.831 
n. 5.820 
4.479 
4,8924; 
n. 19.787 
36.907 

5.261 

28.841 
54.643 
18.963 
n. 0.728 
25.208 
22,721 

3.487 


40.215 

ln.32.630 

16.840 

100.086 
21.846 
n. 5.833 
4.600 
4.8242 
n. 19.787 
36.948 

5.261 

28.508 
54.752 
18.940 
n. 0.728 
25.229 
22.788 

3.488 


26 

March 

1937 


19 

March 

1937 


40.213 

n.32.575 

16.838 

100.142 
21.808 
a. 5.800 
4.595 
4.8854 
n.l 9.787 
36.886 

5.261 

28.491 
54.738 
18.930 
n. 0,732 
25.187 
22.779 

3.488 


40.221 

n.32.574 

16.842 j 

100.094 
21.810 
n. 6.000 
4.591 
4.8862| 
n. 19.775 
36.896 

5.261 j 

28.497 1 
54.682 
18.947 
n. 0.728 
25.190 
22.775 

3.488 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (+) or discount (—) 


16 

April 

1937 


9 

April 

1937 


April 

1937 


26 

March 

1937 


19 

March 

*937 


0.3 

54.5 
28.4| 

0.6 

0.1 

51.6 
82.1 

32.6 
40.3 
33.2 
39.9 
41.0 

0 . 0 | 

66.1 

19.5 

0.1 

28.1 

44.2; 

30,1 

30.5 
0.7 


0.4 

54.7 

28.5 
0.7 
0.1 
51.9 
82.2 

32.5 

40.6 

33.2 

40.3 
41.0 

0.0 

66.3 

19.7 
0,2 
28.1 
44.4 1 
30.5 
30.5 
0.7| 


0.3 
54.71 

28.5 
0.6 
0.1 
51.9] 
82.1 

30.6 

40.6 
33.2! 
40.2; 
41.0 

0.1 

64.2 i 
19.5] 
0.3 

28.1 

44.4 

30.2 

30.5 
0.7 


0.3 

54.7] 

28.5 
0.7| 
0.1 

51.9] 

82.2 

30.7 

40.7 

33.2 

40.3 
41.0 

0 . 0 ] 

64.2 

19.6 
0.3 

27.7] 

44.5 

30.3 

30.5 
0.7 


Q .3 

54.7 

28.5 
0.6 
0.1 

51.9 

81.6 

30.8 

40.7 

33.2 

40.3 
41.0 

0.0 

64.2 

19.7 

0.2 

28.1 

44.5 

30.3 

30.5 
0.7 


expresse ^ S * ce * ts unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
Sritv as from ,r 0*8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. - a ) Former parity. - 3) New 

for tS 4) "^^aesepmstre - 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5) Quo- 

iSy as from T ort roS? «« Pitted, lts ********? ™th £ sterling bring fixed (97 V* piastres , - * — 
as irom 5 Oct. 1936 , — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


J **•>***-" O) 

t £ sterling). — 6 ) New 































INDEX-NUMBERS 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages, 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them, 

in addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers of March njjy. 


Coinpausiui with T\bru<ti\ I0S7 


Comparison wdh Wauli 


Germany. 

England and Wales .. 

Argentina. 

Canada . 

United States: Bureau of Ague, Economics 

United States: Bureau of Labor. 

Finland. . .... 

Hungary. 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia: 

plant products.. . 

livestock products. 


Index-numbers 
of puces 
of agricultural 
products 



Index uuml eis 
of wholesale 
puces 
ui genet al 


Index numbers 
of prices 
of ugucultuml 
pi o ducts 


Index numbers 
oi v? holesnle 
prices 
m general 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 


(Base: fust quarter of 1929= 100). 



1935 

X936 

1937 

CODNTRILS 

isl 

and 

3 rd 

4 th 

1 st 

end 

3 rd 

4 lit 

1 st 


Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Germany. 

75.0 

75.7 

77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

79.5 

77.8 

77.8 

England and Wales.. . 

Argentina. 

84.5 

83.3 

85.4 

83.3 

85.4 

85 4 

87.5 

89 6 

92.4 

66.5 

66.1 

69 0 

74.4 

78 2 

78 8 

86.8 

87.5 

95,0 

Canada . . . 

73.8 

74.2 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 

66 6 

73.5 

80.8 

90.2 

United States: Bur. of Agt .Economics 

74.4 

73 8 

71.9 

74.7 

73.3 

71 9 

82.9 

81.6 

88,4 

United States Bur. of Labor . , . 

73.8 

75.2 

74.1 

73.5 

73.5 

72,2 

78.2 

80.9 

86,7 

Finland .. 

70.4 

69.8 

72.0 

72.6 

75.1 

72 0 ! 

73.5 

75.7 

80.4 

Hungary.. 

55.3 

56.1 

59.6 

64.8 

61.0 

53.6 

52.9 

56.6 

59.6 

New Zealand r).- . 

! 105.9 

102.3 

108.4 

120.4 

120.6 

120.8 

219.4 

131 9 

135,4 

Netherlands.. . ~ 

52.8 

53.6 

55.7 

54.6 

53.6 ! 

55.7 

57.9 

57.9 

61.6 

Poland 2 ) ............ 

45.9 

45.1 

46.1 

49,7 

45.4 

48.2 

47.7 

51.5 

54.1 

Yugoslavia f plaut Products .... 
Ynfe 0 b i avia | livestock products . . 

45,3 

44.2 

50.4 

60.7 

60.3 

51.4 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 

53.4 

53 4 

50.6 

54.5 

51,9 

53.1 

58.9 

60.9 

59,4 


1 ) Bise: first quarter of 1931 = 
and February only. 


2 ) First month of each quarter compared with January 1929 . — 3 ) Average of January 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF FRIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 



March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year . 

Description 

193 7 

1932 

1937 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1930 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Germany 

(vStulistisehes Reiehsamt) 

1913 — 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

114.6 

113.6 

113.0 

112.8 

111.1 

110.6 

114.8 

114.1 

114.1 

113.4 

livestock. 

84.8 

84.9 

85.0 

86.7 

87.2 

89.4 

88.4 

7b.7 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

110.4 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.8 

111.6 

107.4 

102.8 

109.4 

107.1 

Feeding stuffs. 

106.7 

105.7 

105.3 

105.1 

104.7 

103.8 

108.8 

105.2 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

103.9 

103.4 

103.2 

103.6 

103.2 

103.8 

104.5 

99.3 

104.9 

| 102.2 

Fertilizers... 

68.3 

68.3 

67.1 

65.3 

64.0 

65.3 

69.9 

68.2 

66.8 

j 66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

1J2.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

S 12.4 

112.0 

111.2 

111.0 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactures^' K onsumguter”) 

131.4 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.0 

129.4 

125.6 

124.4 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

106.1 

105.5 

105.3 

105.0 

104.4 

104.3 

j 

103.6 

100.7 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 = xoo. 



. 








Agricultural products 2). 

134 

133 

133 

130 

129 

129 

122 

118 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs.. 

118 

115 

119 

111 

101 

101 

85 

92 

93 

87 

Fertilizers.- . . . . 

91 

91 

91 

88 

89 

88 

88 

87 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . , 



i 

116.0 

110.8 

107.5 

101.6 

97.5 

104.4 

99.5 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Rcpdblica Argentina) 
1926 = 100. 











Cereals and linseed. 

99.7 

91.9 

88.6 

86.5 

83.8 

88.0 

77.7 

65.9 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat.. 

78.3 

81.1 

81.6 

81.8 

91.8 

94.0 

86.5 

78.5 

91.0 

84.0 

Hides and skins. 

137.0 

120.4 

123.0 

115.8 

104.5 

90.5 

93.2 

74.4 j 

91.0 

80.5 

Wool. 

156.8 

152.2 

156.2 

145.1 

139.4 

110.7 

99.2 

64.4 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

89.3 

91.3 

93.4 

89.5 

86.4 

86.0 

73.3 

75.8 

85.5 

88.8 

Forest products. 

97.3 

98.0 

97.8 

99.0 

95.9 

95.2 

95.0 

91.9 

96.3 i 

92.2 

Total agricultural products . 

104.1 

97.7 

96.2 

93.1 

90.9 

90.6 

82.2 

69.0 

86,6 

72.1 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of vStatistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 = 100, 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

93.4 

89.6 

88.3 

83,4 

75.6 

76,4 

59.2 

56.4 

67,0 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

84.2 

82.6 

82.1 

80.8 

79.5 

76.2 

76.0 

73.3 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

90.0 

87.0 

86.0 

82.4 

77,1 

76.3 

65.5 

62.7 

70,1 

63.4 

Fertilizers. 

74,2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

74.3 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 










75.7 

beverages and tobacco). 

77.5 

77.8 

76,6 

76.5 

75.4 

75.4 

75.8 

76.1 

75.5, 

Wholesale products in general . 

Iv—- 

85.5 

82.9 

81.3 

79.7 

77,2 

77.1 

72.4 

71.9 

74.6 

72.1 


_ s ) For afri explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to the 
Crop Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 996). — 2 ) Re¬ 
vised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from x September 1934, the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 
3) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 = 100. 
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~ r 




j 

I 

—--- 

i 




1 

1 

Mar. 

Fu>. 

Jan. 

Dec. j 

Nov. J 

Oct. j 

! 

Mar. | 

Mar. 

Year 

Description 

1 

1937 

1 

1937 

1937 

1936 j 

! 

1 

1936 

1 <',36 ! 

! 

I 

1035 

1936 J 

*935 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913 - 15 . — 100 . 
Cereals .. 

! 

! 

145 

1 

146 

I 

143 

134 

! 

127 

1 

I 

1 

128 

i 

I 

( 

! 

! 

92 i 

| 

U 1 

j 

1 

i 

m 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

116 

108 

107 

105 

103 

104 

9} | 

102 | 

100 

101 

Fruits. 

133 

127 

105 

93 

97 

104 ! 

94 ! 

9U 

100 1 

91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

131 

143 

115 

99 

104 

131 

77 i 

162 

113 

127 

Meat animals. 

m 

126 

S28 

122 

118 

120 1 

122 | 

117 j 

121 

117 

Dairy products. . 

125 

126 

128 

127 

126 

125 

118 ! 

114 

119 

108 

Chickens and eggs . 

102 

101 

110 

133 

141 

127 ! 

99 t 

97 i 

115 , 

117 

Miscellaneous . 

140 

147 

182 

168 

133 

133 

91 

92 

122 

97 

T dtil agricultural pioduds . 

128 

127 

131 

126 

120 

121 

104 

108 

114 

108 

Communities pm chafed 1 ) ...... 

130 

129 

128 

128 

127 

127 

121 

,2, 

124 

125 

Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

112 

- 

103 

- 


110 

2) 101 

3 ) 94 

106 

95 

United States 

(Bureau of Babor) 

1926 ~ 100 . 











Cereals . 

113.2 

111.5 

113.0 

109.0 

102.9 

102.1 

75.6 

82.8 

88.1 

82.4 

livestock and poultry.. 

93.7 

89.9 

91.4 

86.0 

79.7 

81.2 

88.3 

85.8 

84.8 

84.9 

Other farm products. 

88.5 

86.3 

84.8 

84.4 

82.9 

80.2 j 

69.1 

72.1 

76.0 

73,4 

Total agricultural products . 

94.1 

91.4 

91.3 

88.5 

85.1 

84.0 

76.5 

78.3 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements. 

93.1 

93.1 

93.0 

93.0 

92.9 

93.9 

94.2 

93.6 

94.1 

93.7 

Fertilizer materials. 

70.3 

70.7 

70.6 

68.6 

68.0 

67.4 ! 

64.8 

66.3 

65.9 

66,3 

Mixed fertilizers. 

71.7 

71.7 

71.4 

71.4 

69.6 

69.7 j 

68.3 

72.8 

68.3 

70.6 

Cattle feed. 

135.0 

129.4 

135.4 

130.7 

126.0 

111.8 

67.9 

102.2 

94.0 

88.4 

Xon-agriculiural commodities . 

86.3 

85.0 

84.6 

83.1 

81.7 

80.9 

SO.2 

79.5 

80.7 

S 0.2 

Wholesale products in general . 

87.8 

86.3 

85.9 

84.2 

82.4 

81.5 

79.6 

79.4 

80.8 

80.0 

Finland 


1 









(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = xoo. 


| 









Cereals. 

116 

116 

no 

104 

102 

100 

87 

79 

9i 

80 

Potatoes. 

76 ; 

71 

66 

59 

53 

53 

83 

81 

74 

75 

Fodder. 

75 

68 

66 

65 

65 

67 1 

65 

63 

64 

62 

Meat .. 

87 

86 

82 

80 

75 

74 j| 

83 

78 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

87 

86 

83 

83 

83 

83 1 

84 

78 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

91 

88 

84 

82 

81 

81 1 

81 

75 

79 | 

76 

Wholesale, products in general . 

103 

101 

98 

95 

94 

! 93 j 

1 

91 

90 

92 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 5= IOO. 

Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

78 

83 

78 

74 

i 

i 

77 

79 

73 



Wholesale products in general .... 

95 

93 

96 

92 

89 1 

91 

91 

85 

- 

- 

New Zealand 





i 






(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 — 100 . 

Dairy products. 

90.4 

95.3 

101.8 

106.2 

! 

i 107.4 

109,8 

93.2 

87.1 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat. 

162.7 

168.2 

168.7 

i 178.1 

! 170.4 

159.4 

159.3 

162.5 

161.5 

157.6 

Wool. 

175.2 

181.1 

167.2 

148.1 

i 119.0 

105.6 

113.7 

80.1 

111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products.. 

147.0 

139.7 

141.8 

138.4 

1 131.4 

132.7 

121.4 

92.1 

123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

132.6 

137.1 

137.4 

137.5 

129.3 

124.5 

138.1 

105.9 

122.9 

107.2 

Field Products . 

140.4 

120.4 

119.3 

117.2 

118.4 

118.1 

133.4 

125.7 

124.2 

126.0 

Total agricultural products .. 

132.8 

136.6 

136.9 

136.9 

129.0 

124.3 

118.6 

106.5 

123.9 

108.8 

_ d 


1 ) x9TO-i9i:4 


too, — ?) April. 
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• 

1 

ih’SCK 't'llON 

Mur. 

Feb. 

jam 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mur. 

Mar. 

Year 

j 

t tor 

F>37 

1037 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1939 

1935 

19 3 0 '3 7 
_ 3) 

1935*36 

_. 3 ) 

Norway 

(Kgi. fWlsknp f*»r Merges VC) 
'Average ju>‘'9-i.1 = - roc. 











Cereals.. • 

169 

368 

166 

157 

152 

149 

145 

144 

154 

144 

Potatoes. 

r>3 

158 

145 

129 

122 

117 

160 

153 

132 

165 

Pork... 

107 

114 

117 

121 

120 

116 

111 

93 

110 

109 

Other meat. 

155 

148 

145 

148 

140 

139 

143 

142 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

Xiggs.. . 

151 

144 

142 

139 

139 

139 

110 

99 

139 

139 

122 

105 

107 

125 

144 

142 

137 

134 

113 

102 

Concentrated feeding stuffs ...... 

143 

146 

133 

128 

127 

128 

124 

115 

130 

123 

Maine .. 

132 

134 

133 

132 

132 

132 

120 

101 

130 

113 

Fertilizers.. - 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 ~ 100 . 

89 

89 

87 

86 

' 

87 

89 

88 

77 

87 

I935-36 

3 ) 

82 

I93D35 

3) 

Plant products. 

60 

60 

59 

55 

55 

57 

47 

52 

50 

58 

livestock products. 

62 

57 

55 

53 

53 

53 

50 

48 

51 

49 

Total agricultural pm(huts . 

61 

57 

56 

53 

54 

54 

49 

49 

5! 

51 

Agricultural wages. . . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

7! 

69 

71 

Wholesale products i)i general 1) ... 

Poland 

76.0 

74.0 

73.0 

71.0 

69.5 

• 1 ) 68,2 

1 

61.5 

60.6 

5) 63.8 

5 ) 61.'• 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1936 

1035 

1928 ™ mo. 









Raw plant products. 

54.7 

53.2 

46.8 

43.2 

41.3 

42.6 

36.0 

33.2 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

43.3 

42.7 

40.8 

39.5 

38.9 

39.6 

34.7 

31,6 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

49.3 

46.4 

45.1 

43.1 

48.7 

43.9 

39.3 

37.7 

40,4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

50.0 

48.5 

44.5 

42.0 

41.9 

41.9 

36.2 

33.5 

38.7 i 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

59.4 

60.2 

.53.4 

49.6 

48.4 

48.2 

36.0 

37.7 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

47.9 

45.6 

45.6 

44.3 

43.4 

44.2 

39.3 

34.6 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.8 

79.1 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . , 

59.3 

58.8 

56.6 

54.9 

54.2 

54.4 

48.9 

50.2 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

54.6 

53.6 

50.5 

48.4 

48.0 

48.0 

42.4 

41.8 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2). 

66.5 

66.1 

65.8 

65.2 

65.0 

65.1 

64.4 

67.0 

64.6 

66.3 

'Wholesale products in general 2) . . . 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

60.6 

59.9 

58.4 

56.9 

56.1 

: 

55.5 

52.1 

52.1 

54.0 

53.0 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

2926 = 100. 











Plant products.... 

67.8 

68.1 

66.5 

67.9 

65.7 

64.3 

80.5 

61.1 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products.. 

64.3 

62.7 

63.5 

65.1 

65.4 

64.7 

55.6 

55.2 

60.0 

56.6 

T ■ ' industrial products .. 

75.4 

74,0 

74.0 

73.9 

72,1 

71.1 

69.7 

64.8 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general .... 

72.1 

70.9 

70.4 

71.2 

69.8 

68.9 

70.0 

63.0 

68.4 

65.9 


New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 «= 100. — 2) la 
Ijbohsequenpe of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices have also 
ri^.'Pfeeen revised. — 3} Agricultural year: Norway, 1st April to 31 March; Netherlands, 1st July to 30 June. — 4) 1-26 September. —* 
5) Calendar year. 
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TRADE 


Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for March already available. 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 


Imports 


1937 1936 I *937 


1936 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Unija 


Exports 


*937 

1936 

*937 

1936 

March 

March 

March 

Match 

0 

0 

9 

11 

121 

79 

157 

185 

— 

— 

2,6541 

2,809 

— 

— 

22 

26 



441 

503 

0 

0 

1,197 

780 

388 

0 

97 

176 

139 

0 

112 

95 

26 

35 

355 

441 

68 

49 

93 

35 

0 

0 

1,938 

1,909 

260 

150 

346 

198 

26 

20 

637 

743 

7,648 

8,521 

13 

9 

9,046 

9,061 

79 

101 

0 

2 

143 

79 

414 

373 

373 

637 

60 

187 

51! 

249 

489 

688 

5,829 

9,048 

13 

9 

1,916 

2,004 

593 

1,784 

16,601 

23,325 

24 

84® 

0 

0 

218 

j 6041 

0 

0 

152 

! 168 

0 

0 

780 

1 701 

0 

0 

86 

1 130 

0 ; 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

4 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

0 

348: 

1,299 

0 

0 

55’ 

7 

20 

22 

0 

0 ! 

159 

134 

29 

o : 

6,517 

5,203 

2 

0; 

1,140 

1,490 

°j 

0 

463 

249 



1,455 

1,056 

22 

93 

10,928 

10,419 

148 

256 

913 

926 



1,786 

822 



31 

64 

* *256 

128 

6,925 

7,674 

15 

11 

278 

276 



624 

686 

V.770 

*'992 

86,631 

83,864 

503 

498 

28,111 

23,1# 

44 

40 

1,795 

\,w 

20,130 

28,345 

77,771 

113,278 

1,354 

2,028 

9,689 

10,7ftf|v 

6,144 

! 6,464 

23396 

31'^W 

315 

i 769 

56,935 

52,616, 


Greece 

Wheat. 

1000 centals 

Febr. 

0 

Febr. 

0 

Febr. 

922 

Febr 

509 

Wheat flour . . 

j 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Bariev . . . 

1 » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maize ...... 

2> » 

0 

0 

128 

163 

Rice. 

» a 

0 

0 

77 

35 

Linseed. 

» > 

0 

0 

7 

? 

Butter. 

1000 lb 

— 

— 1 

31 

51 i 

Cheese . . . 

11 ft 

84 

0 

68 

95 

Cotton. 

1000 centals 

0! 

0 

672 

! 1,592 

Wool. 

1000 lb 

209 

15 

644 

825 , 

Coffee. 

i> 3 

— 

—, 1 

595 

1,129 1 

Tea. 

» r 

— ! 

— 

15 

20 

Cacao. 

» 3 

— i 

— 

187 

62 


INDO-CHINA 


Wheat dour 
Maize . . . 
Rice. 


1000 centals 


Union of South Africa 


Maize.1000 centals 

| a) ... 1000 lb. 

I b) . , » ■> 


Wool 


Wheat 
Rje , 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Oats 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 


Wool | 

“Coffee , 
Tea . . 
Cacao . 


Wheat 
Rye. . 
Wheat flour 
Barley . 
Oats . , 
Maize . . 
Rice . , 
Linseed . 
Butter . 
Cheese . 


1000 centals 


1000 lb 


1000 centals 
1000 lb. 


{see over) 

1000 centals 


Noru \y ( concluded) 


Cotton 
I Wool . 
i Coffee 
I Tea 

\ 1 Cacao . 


1000 centals 
1000 lb. 


NetHERD ANDS 


214 

2,348 


1301 — 

3,8451 ... 


24. 


29 


Wheat 
I Rve. , 

1 Wheat flour 
Barley. 

1 Oats 
j Maize . . 
l Rice . . 

'I Linseed 
' Butter . 
Cheese 
Cotton 


I Wool 


t a) 




18 

31,110 
946 


Match 

0 

0! 

9 

0 ; 

0 ; 

0: 

20 ; 

0 

0 

18 

0 

93 

is| 

0 

0 

302 


0| 

0, 

0 

o 1 

0; 

0 

0 

Oj 

68 

342 


44 ... 

28,316, ... 

834| ... 

March , Match 


111 

0 

1681 

0’ 

0. 

0 

29) 

0 ! 


417 

141 

62 

743 

187 

2,809 

192 

161 


0 1 12,143 
26j 5,875 

474 i 
23,33 4; 
2,469j 
31,281 
977 
12,469 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0, 

112 

419 


I Coffee. 
Tea. . 
Cacao. 


' b ) 


392 

68 

57 

51 

0 

245: 

Hi 

771 

O' 

26. 


March 

108 
49 
0 
0 
15 
882 
106 
463 
13,684 
5,485 
432 
23,627 
2,53 3 
25,613 
763 
14,524 


44 

161 

247 

49 

4 

247 

n 
- 57 
0 

24 


1000 centals 


1000 lb. 


1000 centals 
1000 lb. 


1 Wheat.1000 centals 

| Rt e. . 

Wheat f 
1 Barley 
Oats 
! Maize . 

Rice . 
j Linseed 
Butter 
J Cheese 
; I Cotton 
j 1 Wool . 

I Coffee . 

Tea . 

1 Cacao . 

I 

j United Kingdom 

I Wheat.1000 centals 

J Wheat flour ... a 

I I Barley. » 

} Oats ~. a 

M Maize. a 

Rice. » 

Lmseed. » 

Butter.1000 lb. 

Cheese. a » 

Cotton.1000 centals 

Wool.1000 lb. 

Coffee. » » 

Tea. » » 

Cacao ..... » » 


1000 lb. 


1000 centals 
1000 lb. 


a) Wool, greasy. — 6) Wool, scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

r. 1 

Imports j 

COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

X93Z 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 


Switzerland 

March 

March 

March 

! 

March i 


Siam 

March 

March 

March 

March 

Wheat 

..... 1000 centals 

0 

0 

0 

r^. 

831 1 

Rice. . 

.1000 centals 

1,969 

3,265 



live. . 

* • . . * :) )) 

0 

0 

130 

20| 







Bariev 

a , * ♦ , V 3 > 

0 

0 

298 

172 | 







Oats . 

♦ * * • . *> d 

0 

0 

450 

265 | 







Maize . 

. . ... ’•> a 

0 

0 

220 

104 ; 







Rice . 

..... » a 

0 

0 

40 

42 


Gold coast 





Butter 


0 

0 

778 

708| 







Cheese 

.> a 

3,794 

4,284 

320 

276 | 

Cacao . 


82,407 

77,817 

_ 


Cotton 


0 

0 

77 

37 i 







Wool 


11 

11 

681 

805 i 







Coffee . 

. » » 

0 

0 

3,904 

2,586 ! 







Tea . . 


1 

2 

172 

148 1 







Cacao . 


13 

13 

1,907 

2,674 1 


New Zealand 










i 

! 

Butter. 


30,664 

31,903 

__ j 



Brazil 





Cheese 

. • * . . 9 » 

20,009 

19,947 








; 

Wool ^ 

a) .. . a » 

41,974 1 

57,080 



Coffee . 


153,063 

151,868 


1 


b) . . . a a 

6.098 

7,141 




$) Wool, greasy. — b ) Wool, scoured. 


STOCKS 

Stocks in farmers' Lands in England and Wales. 


PRODUCTS 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1000 centals 

1 April 
1937 

1 .Tau. 
1937 

1 April 
1936 

r April 
1935 

1 April 
1937 

1 Jan. 

1 9 3 7 

1 April 
1936 

1 April 
1935 

1 Wheat. 

12.6 

39.2 

12.2 

13.9 

3,883 

12,105 

4,435 

5,443 

f Barley. 

10.2 

31.8 

10.6 

12.2 

1,515 

4,725 

1,546 

1,971 

Oats. 

17.3 

52.7 

18.2 

17.8 

4,190 

12,746 

4,637 

4,458 

J 1 Potatoes. 

14.4 

43.8 

15.1 

21.3 

9,088 

27,640 

9,744 

16,419 

Hav. 

20.7 

67.6 

21.1 

18.2 

29,766 

97,012 

31,382 

23,296 

)' Straw .. 

18.4 

60.9 

19.3 

23.0 

15,296 

50,652 

16,486 

20,294 


PRODUCTION 


Belgium: The Belgian. Government has just communicated following figures of grain produc¬ 


tion that are revised for 1934 and 1935. 




Years 

Acres 

Centals 

Wheat . 

.1934 

388,868 

10,054,444 


1935 

424.657 

9,661,092 


1936 

423.995 

9,691,856 

Rye . 

.1934 

361,011 

8,549,943 


1935 

370,676 

7,277,380 


1936 

384.645 

7,873,490 

Barley. 

. 1934 

75.571 

1,841,633 


1935 

84,936 

1,837,167 


1936 

73,856 

1,748,358 

Oats . 

...... 1934 

542,288 

13,475,550 


1935 

5*7>°93 

12 , 193 , 93 ° 


1936 

534>353 

12,195,508 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto t Direttore responsabile . 


2S-XV-I937* 































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Tne following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted m the aot> notes and m the tables. — Ctop 
condition according to the svsiem of the country: Germany, Auslna, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i = excellent, a = good , 3 ==> average, 4 == bad, 5 = vetv bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 — good , 
no — fairly good, 50 — average, 30 ==- bad; Estonia , Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 ~ excellent, 
4 = good, 3 — average , 2 = 1 — very bad; Netherlands: 90 — excdlent , 70 = 60 = fattly 

gooi , 50 = average; Switzerland : 100 = excellent , 90 — gooii, 75 — goo*!, 60 ~ fairly good, 

50 = average, 40 = rather bad , 30 — 10 = very bad; U. S. S. Rx 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 

3 = average , 2 = below avetage, 1 — Canada: roo = crop condition promising a yield equivalent 

to Ike average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = m>/> condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which ptomises a yield equal to tne average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute -zs employed: too = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


International trade in wheat in the current season and the 
prospects for the new crop. 

The International trade in wheat in 1936 - 37 . 

The commercial movement of wheat during March, the last month for 
which official figures are available for importing countries, remained at the very 
high level that it had reached at the beginning of the year and appreciably 
exceeded the total registered for the same month in the three preceding years. 
More than half the exports in March originated in Argentina, that country having 
actively stimulated the movement of the new crop so that on i April it had 
already placed on the external market nearly two-thirds of its total export 
suiplus. In the January-March quarter Argentina contributed 93 million 
bushels, that is, half of the total world export of the period, which was 1S5 mil¬ 
lion bushels while in the first five months of the season from August to December 
it exported only 32 million bushels out of a total of 260 million bushels. 

Australia also increased its exports but to a much smaller degree than 
Argentina; its shipments oscillated around 10 million a month in the January- 
March quarter, while they reached a total of 32 million against 29 million bushels 
in the five months from August to December. Against considerable increases in 
the shipments from the countries of the southern hemisphere there was a de¬ 
cline in Canadian shipments, which averaged 25 million bushels a month in the 
period from August to December, to 15 million in January, 11 million in 
February and 11 million in March, as well as a decline in those of Danubian 
countries, which fell from 11 million bushels a month in the period from 
August to December to 5 million in January-March. 

By March two-thirds of the current wheat season had elapsed and the 
net amount of wheat (including wheat Hour) exported rose to 445,000,000 

St. 5 Itigl. 
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World net exports of wheal {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

*935-36 

193-1-35 

*933 -3-1 

* 932-33 

1031-32 

* 93 °-a * 

1929-30 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 | 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September. 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

52 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 : 

84 

60 

November ....... 

57 

51 | 

43 

42 

54 

6 ?; 

77 

51 

December. 

52 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February . 

61 

46 

41 

45 

63 ; 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

61 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 


30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

■43 

May.. 


45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 

... 

38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August-March . . 

445 

350 

357 

378 

453 

559 

563 

432 

Total Year . 

1) 580 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 
3) Forecast April 193 ?. 


bushels, a total that indicates an appreciable recovery in the international 
movement of wheat, being distinctly larger than the movement in any of the 
last three seasons. 

Last month we modified our estimate of the probable world import demand 
of the current season, increasing it by 35 million bushels to 580 million bushels; 
to attain such a total it would be necessary for the exports in the last four 
months from April to July to show an appreciable decrease, to an average of 


Exportable supplies of wheat on x April 1937. 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 j 

Year 1935-36 

Total 

exportable 

Supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

31 March 

| Remainder 
on 

1 April 

Total 

1 exportable 
supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

31 March 

: 

Remainder 

on 

1 April 

Canada . 

230 

163 

67 

347 

154 

193 

Argentina... 

185 

125 

60 

104 

53 

51 

Australia ... 

130 

61 

69 

133 

73 

60 


4 

3 

1 

29 

28 

1 

India .. 

20 

8 

12 

2 

1 

1 

Danubiau countries. 

90 

70 

20 ; 

33 ; 

22 

n 

North Africa, Turkey and others . 

20 

15 

5 

25 

19 

6 

Total , . . 

679 

445 

234 

673 

350 

323 
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about 35 million a month instead of the 55 million actually exported on the aver¬ 
age during the preceding eight months. 

After the heavy exports of the first eight months the exportable balance 
remaining in the surplus producing countries on 1 April 1037 v as greatly re¬ 
duced, the decrease in the amount existing at the same date last year being 
about 90,000,000 bushels 

The total still available on 1 April to meet import requirements up to the 
end of July appears to have been extremely small but it is amply sufficient to 
satisfy the import demand of the deficit ary countries until the new crop in the 
coming summer, since it could in case of necessity feed an export of about 60 
million bushels a month, a quantity even larger than that recorded on the average 
during the first two-thirds of the season. 

The net imports into European countries recovered sharply in February, 
still more in March, exceeding easily those recorded in these months and in 
any year since 1931-32. The increase is especially noticeable in continental 
countries. During the period from August to March those countries imported 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

1 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

, 

\ 

Total 

Europe \ 

1 United 
j Kingdom 
Sand Irish 
| Free 
j State 

i 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

i 

J Total 
• Europe 

I 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

i 

| Other 
j Euro¬ 
pean 
countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 

1 

I 

: H 

30 

16 

j 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September .. 

16 

15 

31 

15 

13 

23 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

16 

35 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

16 

36 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

18 

38 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January . 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February . 

21 

16 

37 

14 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March . 

21 

21 

42 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April . ....... 


... 


18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May. 


... 


20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

June. 


. „. 


21 

12 

33 

IS 

10 

28 

July ....... 


... 


19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

31 

Total A ugust-MarU; . . 

145 

150 i 

275 

142 

85 

227 

141 

98 1 

239 

Total Year . 

1 ) 225 

1 ) 210 

r) 435 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 : 

, 3 ) 141 

3 ) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1) Forecast April 1037. — 2) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, I*atvia and Sweden. 


45 million bushels more than in the same period of last j T ear while the United 
Kingdom and the Irish Free State show hardly more than a slight increase. 
There are grounds for expecting, in view of the importance of the quantities 
shipped by the exporting countries that were still afloat for European destina- 
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fiou on i April, that imports in the last month of the season will be maintained 
at a high level and the total estimate for European demand in 1936-37 will 
be easily attained. 

Imports into the extra-European importing countries show on the whole 
only a very slight variation as compared with the last season. 

Area and situation of crops for harvest in 1937 . 

The new data of areas under wheat in Europe that have reached the Institute 
in May are not of much importance. Italy and Czechoslovakia have commun¬ 
icated the estimates of their spring wheat .sowings, which in Italy show a decrease 
on last year and in Czechoslovakia an increase, but their extent is so small 
that the variations have only a negligible influence on the total cultivated in 
Europe. Czechoslovakia lias revised the estimate of area devoted to winter 
wheat, making a slight increase in the figure. Germany has communicated the 
estimate of damage to sowings during the winter, which has been fairly import¬ 
ant, attaining 6.9 per cent, against an average of 1.7 per cent, in the dive 
preceding years. We do not think it advisable for the moment to modify the 
estimate made at the beginning of the year for the total wheat area to be 
harvested in Europe in the coming summer, an estimate which was about 
79 million acres, slightly larger than last yeai (78.3 million acres) and .showed 
clearly the tendency to increase with respect to the average of 1931-35 
(77,1 million acres) and that of 1926-30 (71.4 million acres). 

Such an area, on the basis of a unit-yield equal to the average of the last 
five years, would produce a crop of about 1,600 million bushels, exceeding by 
8 per cent, that of last year, which was 1,482 million Adopting as basis, the 
lowest unit-yield of the last ten years, production would still amount to 
1,410 million bushels, a difference with respect to last year of about 5 per cent. 
These calculations have no other value than to give a rough idea of the coming 
European crop, since the actual results will of course depend on the weather pre¬ 
vailing up to the harvest and its influence on the unit-yield of various countries. 

In this respect it may be said that despite the general unfavourable 
conditions during spring, which was characterized by irregular and frequently 
low temperatures and by heavy precipitation in all European countries, the 
wheat crop has resisted the cold and moisture fairly well and its appearance 
is on the whole fairly satisfactory. Summarizing the features of the situation 
in the middle of May, it may be said that, save in Central Europe (Germany, Po¬ 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Switzerland), where crop condition has continued 
to be mediocre owing to the persistence of bad weather, in the majority of other 
countries there has been an improvement of crop prospects, slighter in France 
and in Italy, more marked in the eastern section and especially in Danubian 
countries and Greece, where crop condition in many instances appears excellent. 
This crop situation in mid-May would seem to indicate a European production 
practically average, which might be bettered with a return of fine settled 
weather, and a gradual rise of temperatures. 

In the U. S. S. H. there were sharp variations in temperature in April and the 
first days of May but tains, which were particularly abundant, brought appro- 
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eiable benefit to winter crops and created conditions favourable to germination 
and development of spring crops. Spring sowings were carried out in favour¬ 
able conditions towards mid-May and were in advance of last year. So far 
crop condition indicates an abundant harvest for winter wheat and is also 
promising for spring wheat. 

In the United States the estimate foi the winter wheat crop on 1 May in¬ 
dicates a production of 654 million bushels, practically equivalent to that 
calculated last month on the basis of crop condition on 1 April. According 
to this estimate the 1937 crop w T ould be one of the best of recent years, 
inferior only to the record crop of 1931; it would exceed by 135 million bushels 
or 26 per cent, the 1936 crop, which w^as equal to the average of [1931-1935. 
The good prospects of the winter wheat crop are due to the large increase 
in the areas cultivated, which, despite the somewhat heavy losses due to bad 
rveather of about iS per cent, of the total sowm area, leave for harvest an 
area 26 per cent, larger than that harvested last year and 33 per cent, 
larger than the average harvested in 1931-35. In the first three weeks of May 
the weather was irregular, somewhat rainy and cold in the east, where crops 
had no need of moisture, and dry in the west, where moisture was required; 
however, towards the end of the second decade good rains fell in some parts 
of the w v est, bringing appreciable benefit to the zone affected by drought and 
compensating at least for the deterioration that had been feared in the other 
zone; it may therefore be expected that winter wheat prospects will not have 
undergone any considerable variations since the beginning of May. Spring 
wheat crops are in general in good condition in consequence of the rains in 
the middle of May. 

In Canada sowings were carried out in more or less normal weather; sub-soil 
moisture reserves are, however, much smaller than usual and the spring wheat 
crop, which is always uncertain, remains this year more than ever subordinate to 
good intermittent rains during the petiod up to the middle of July. Estimates of 
farmers' intentions for spring wheat sowings are, according to inquiries made on 
1 May, somewhat lower than the actual area cultivated last year (24.4 million 
acres against 24.8 million acres in 1936). 

Production in India seems slightly smaller than forecast last month, 
when it was placed at 382 million bushels owing to bad weather, including 
storms and hail, which hindered harvesting, especially in the Punjab. 

In North Africa an abundant crop is expected in Tunisia, a smaller than 
average crop in Algeria and one distinctly below aveutge in Morocco. In 
Egypt a crop practically of the same size as last year and the average is 
expected. 

G. Capone. 

Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats* 
Europe. 

Germany: April was characterized by cool wet weather. In more than 70 per 
cent, of the districts precipitation was excessive, in 25 per cent, fairl}- heavy and only 


* Si, 5 Ingl. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 




Area sown 














Average 





Crop condition (f) 
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COUNTRIES 

1037 

Iij 36 

ip 3 1 














to 

i<»35 

1930 

Aver. 
















— 100 

1 

-V -1937 

I- 

IV -103 7 

1 - 

v-iy 36 


















Thousand acres 



















<0 

ft) 

c) 

<0 

ft) 

c) 

«) 

ft) 

ft) ' 

Wheat 
















Germ any. • • 

1 X) 

4,579 

4,727 

4,794 

96,9 

95.5 

_ 

_ 

3.! 

_ 

_ 

3.2 

2.4 

_ 

_ 

♦Austria . . . 


592 

37 

529 

24 


2.8 

— 

3.1 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.1 

2.2 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 


431 

420 

378 

102.5 

113.9 




— 

— 

rt) 

— 

/) 

— 

Bulgaria. . . 

W) 

2,845 

2,596 

3,030 

109.6 

93.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


.— 


— 

France x) . . 

w) 

12,772 

12,536 

12,573 

101.9 

103.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

Greece . . . 


2,076 

2,011 

1,755 

103.2 

118.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 


Italy .... 

fw) 

12,647 

12,426 

12,154 

101.8 

104.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

l s) 
«’) 

214 

259 

226 

82.7 

94.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia . . . 

154 

146 

185 

106.0 

83.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 

w) 

388 

349 

400 

1 ! 1.2 

97.0 



93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

Luxemburg . 


45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 


♦Netherlands . 

«’) 


315 

261 



— 

— 

*065 

— 

— 

— 

2)73 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 

«') 

3,647 

3,737 

3,859 

97.6 

94.5 



— 

— 

2)2.7 

2)3.6 

— 

— 

Romania . . 


7,253 

7,720 

7,2 3 1 

93.9 

100.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

c) 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland . 

*•’) 


147 

134 



78 

— 

— 

79 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

Czechoslova -h) \v) 

2,023 

2,206 

2,094 

9L7 

96.6 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

kin l 

S) 

100 

90 

135 

110.7 

74.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia 

«') 

5,342 

5,368 

5.174 

99.5 

103.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. 


54,5/6 

54,636 

54,002 

99.8 

100.9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

u. s. s. k. . . 

M 

*1)36.797 

34,721 

5)31.200 

106.0 

II 7.9 

.. 

___ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 



.. 

1 S) 

* 1 ) 64.450 

4 ) 60,547 

59,174 

106.4 

108.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . . . 

!«’) 

646 

509 

524 

126.8 

123.0 


_ 

94 


__ 


_ 


90 

1 «) 

24,368 

24,780 

25,106 

98.3 

97.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United States 

M 

47,410 

37,608 

35,540 

126.1 

133.4 

77.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73.8 

— 

— 

67.0 

\ S) 

6)20,918 

7) 11,212 

7) 16,354 

186.6 

127.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total America 


93,342 

74,109 

77,524 

1259 

120.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

India 8 ) . . . 


33,359 

33.666 

33,310 

99.1 

100.1 

__ 

_ 


_ 

__ 


_ 

__ 

_ 

♦Japan.... 


1,686 

1.440 



— 

_ 

/)*) 

_ 

— . 

/) jr) 

— 

— 

/)*> 

♦Syria & Lebanon 


1,316 

1,253 

... 




— 


85 

— 


Total Asia . . 


33,359 

33,666 

33,310 

99.1 

100.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Algeria . . . 


4,169 

4,287 

3,907 

97.2 

; 106.7 

__ 

_ 

75 

_ 

/) 

_ 

__ 

7) 

— 

Egypt. . . . 


1,415 

1,464 

1,549 

96.7 

91.4 

106 

— 

— 

103 


— 

106 


— 

French Morocco . 

2,669 

3,194 

9) 3,019 

83.6 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Total Africa . 


8,253 

I 8,945 

8,475 

92,3 

97,4 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Grand total 

Jm) 

189,470 

171,356 

173,311 

110.6 

1.09*3 

_ 


, 

. 

_ 

—™ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

\ n) 

290,717 

266,624 

263,685 

109.0 

110,2 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



m 














Rye 
















Germany . . 

w) 

10,404 

10,971 

10,896 

94.8 

95.5 



3,2 

, T . 


3.3 

2.5 


_ 

♦Austria . . . 

W 


905 

906 



— 

— 

3.2 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.0 

| — ! 

— 

t«) 


40 

41 



2.7 

— 

.— 

— 

—. 

— 

2.3 

— 

—, 

Belgium . . . 


* ‘ 385 

385 

54 4 

100.2 

70.9 




_ 

_ 

s) 


/) 

— 

Bulgaria. . . 

a>) 

426 

402 

488 

106.0 

87.4 

*11 

11 

‘11 

_ 

— 


_ 


— 

France x) . . 


1,620 

1,611 

1,740 

100.5 

93.1 




_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

70 

Greece . . . 


160 

203 

178 

78.8 

87.7 

'll 

’ll 

| 'll 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

; — 

— 

Latvia . . . 

w) 

682 

637 

618 

107.0 

110.3 

- _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Lithuania . . 

») 

1,269 

1,207 

1,222 

105.2 

103.9 

113 


_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

100 

— 

Luxemburg . 


19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

2.9 

■_ 

. 

2.8 

_ 


2.1 

— 

♦Netherlands . 



587 

449 

1 


__ 

2)61 

___ 



2)68 

i 

— 

Boland . . . 

tb) 

14,247 

14,347 

14,099 

*99.3 

1 

ibV.o 


i 


1 ' 

2 ) 2.8 

2)3.4 
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Area sow.\ 



, 1 

| 

Average j 

% 2937 

COUNTRIES 

i93r i 

1936 1 




to | 





1 

1935 | 

1936 

= 100 i 

J Aver. 

| = IOOJ 






1 Thousand acres 



Romania .... 

1 

941 

I 

1,021 

| 

910 

92.2 

I 

103.4 

•Switzerland . «) 

1 

35 

39 



Chechoslovakia J ‘ 

2,339 

48 

2,466 

44, 

2,472 

59 

*96.9 
108 9 

96.6 

81.1 

Yugoslavia. . 

544 

5411 

521 

100.4 1 

104.3 

Tital Europe . . „ 

33J34\ 

33,854 

33,766 

97.9 

98.1 

U. S. S. R. . .a) 

4 ) 56,486' 

1 

57,426'5) 59,791 

98.4 

j 

94.5 

Canada , . . 

413 

457 

555 

90.3| 

74.5 ' 

182 

178 

157 

102.4; 

115.6 

United States . . 

4,092 

2,757 

3,021 

148.4} 

135.4 

Totil America . . 

4,687 

3,392 

3,733 

138.2 1 

125.5 


Crop condition (f) 


1-V-1937 


a) I b) 


68 — 


3.8 


78.4 — — 


Algeria. 

4 

4 

3 ( 

97.7, 

114.4 

- 

_ 

70 



i 

| 

t) 

- 

— 

Grand total J 

37,825 

37,250 

37,502 

101.5 

100.9 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

94,311 

94,676 

97,293 

99.6 

96.9 


- 

— 

— 

- 

1 “ 

— 


— 

Barley 

Germany . . 1 . j 

U34 

1 

1,060. 

1 

711 

107.0' 

159.6 

1 


3.3 


- 

1 

1 

, 3.2 

2.5 



♦Austria . . . j** - , 


21 

19 



— 

3.0 

— 

2,8 


— 

2.0 

— 

— 


373 

396 



2.5 

— 

— 

,— 

— 

.— 

2.3 

— 

— 

Belgium ... » 

58 

58 

78 

100.7 

75.0 




— 

— 

H) 


T) 

— 

Bulgaria. . . 

431 

381 

462 

113.1 

93.2 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

_ 


— 


— 

Fiance 1 ) . . 

43b 

452 

453 

96.3 

96 J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

509 

529 

536 

96.3 

95.0 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

5 

5 

8 

100.0 

66.3 

2.8 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

♦Netherlands . .: 


38 

23 



— 

— 

c)64 

__ 

— 

_ 

2 i 71 

— 

— 

Poland . 

62 

62 

93 

99.7, 

66.8 



— 

— 

212.6 


— 

21 2. 

Romania . 

180 

197 

210 

91.4 

85.9 

— 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 1 

— 

_ 

♦Switzerland . *, 1 


3 

3 



78 

_ 


78 

_ 

_ 

85 

_ 

_ 

Czechoslovakia | ^ 

39 

18 

u 

102.8 

132.0 

! _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1,612 

1,553 

1,672 

103.8 

96.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . at 

605 

597 

614 

101.3 

98.6 

' — 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Ei ial Eat ope . . . 

5,051 

4,912 

4,851 1 

102.8 

104.1 ' 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: { 

- 

- 

r. s. s. r. . . si 

4 1 20,063 ; 

>20,150 

17.9I7 1 

1 

99,6 

112.0 

~ f 

- •' 

~ 

1 

“ 


( 

\ 

- 

Canada . 

4,4501 

1 

4,4321 

3,741 

100.4 1 

118.9 

1 

1 

_ 1 








United States . . 

*“») 10,901 7i 

i 8,322 7 

•) 10,596 

131.0 

102.9 

~ 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ t 

— 

J Lil Aniti.ct . . 

15,351 

j 

12,754 : 

14,337 

120.4 

107.1 

__ 1 

j 


- 

- 

- 

-- 

! 


♦ Japan . 


1,918' 

1,979 



[ 

1 

/)?! 

, __ 1 


0 £f) 


i 

f) t;J 

♦Syria & Lebanon , 


739 

766 


... j 

... , 


: — 

__ 

85 

— ! 

— 1 


Algeria ..... 

3,104 

1 

3,120 

3,240 

99.5 

95.8 1 

_ f 

1 

60 


r) 



i 

/) ; 


Hgvpt. 

274 

282 

308 

97.2 

89.2 

109 

_ 


; 106 

_ 

112 


__ 

French Morocco . 

4,077 

4,104 91 3,684 

99.3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

1 _ 

T<tal Africa . . . 

7,455 

7,506 , 

7,232 

99.3 

103.1 ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- ! 

; - 

— 

Grand total | J J 

27,857 

25,172 

26,420 

110,7 

105,4 

_ 

„ 





* 




47,925 

j 

43,322 1 

44,337 

105.7 

108,1 

1 

“ , 


I 

— 

— 

— 

I ' 1 

| - 


1-IV-1937 


68 


— — I 71.4 


r-V-1936 


a) b) 


t) . 
86 , 
2,b, 


94 

74.3 
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Crop c 

• NDITION (41 



COUNT 1UI\S 



% 1 

937 










rp3* 

1 037 

in 3b 













to 

d>35 

193 d 

Aver. 



1 



1 









1 

-v -1937 

1 - 

1 1 ”ib37 

1 - 

V 


“-- - 

— - - 

--- 

--- 1 no 

-- 100 











Thousand acres 


















a) 


r) 

a) 

M 

C) 

A 

t') 

0 

Oats 















’“Austria. 


722 

755 



2.6 

— 


_ 


— 

2.2 

_ 


France x) . . a*) 

2 ,ns 

2,114 

2,135 

ioo .2 

99.2 




— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

l.uxembuig . . . 

65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

1 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

* Rumania .... 


1,9H6 

2,035 


... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Switzerland . . . 


26 

34 



79 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

1,937 

1,895 

1,989 

i 62.3 

: 97.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Humpe . . . 

4,120 

4,074 

4,193 

101.1 

98.2 

! - 


- 


- 

- 



“ 

r. s. s. r. . . . 

4)43,-193 

4) 43.525 

42,460 

99.2 

101.7 

- 



— 

- 

— 

- 


— 

Canada . 

12,960 

13,118 

13,468 

98.8 

96.2 

— 


__ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

United States . . 

b) 35,660 

7) 33,213 

7) 37,553 

107.4 

95.0 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

~ 

Tot td Ahu rica . . 

48,620 

46,331 

51,021 

104.9 

953 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


~ 

4 Syria R Lebanon . 


28 

30 






~~ 

- 

90 

— 

— 

95 

Algeria. 

450 

, 

473 

476 

95.2 

94.5 

— 

— 

; 60 

_ 

/) 

_ 

<9 /) 

i 

_ 

French Morocco , 

91 

80 

n) 66 

113.7 


— 

— 

! 1 

— 


— 


— 

~ 

Grand Total, 

1 ft 

53,281 

50,958 

55,756 

104.6 

95.6 

•1 _ 









96,474 

94,483 

98,216 

102.1 

j 98.2 

! 

1 

1 

1 _ 








(f) See explanation according to the various systems, page 321 . — *) Countries not included in the totals.— 
a) Above the average, — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — 4) Very good. — <•) Good. — /) Average. — g) Bari. ~ 
h) Very bail. — hi) Not including U.S.S. R. — n) Including U. S. S. R. — nr) Winter crop. — a) Spring crop, *— 
■j) Acreage sown up to x January. — :;) Middle of the previous month. — jj) Including spelt. — ,|) Area prov¬ 
ided for in the Plan. — 5 ) Average of two years. — 6 ) Area indicated for harvest, calculated mi farmer’s inten¬ 
tions on 1 March 1937 . 7) Area harvested. ft) Third estimate. — 9 ) Incomplete figure. 


in 5 per cent, insignificant. The abundant rain in PJast Prussia was scarcely sufficient 
for crop growth in general; in some districts it was distinctly insufficient. In West 
Prussia and in Upper and Lower Silesia the rain was abundant, while in other parts 
of the country it was excessive. The heavy rains and low temperature somewhat 
hindered growth of winter sowings. Only towards the end of April did temperatures 
rise. The wet weather also hindered development of spring cereals. Cereal crops 
as a whole passed the winter in .somewhat unfavourable conditions with damage from 
snails and field mice. 

The average proportion of crops abandoned on 1 May 1937 owing to winter 
damage was as follows in relation to area sown; 6.9 per cent, (against 0.2 in 1936 and 
0.6 in 1935) for winter wheat, 4.2 % (0.2, 0,5) for winter rye, 6,5 per cent. (0.1 and 
0.5) for winter barley and 1.6 per cent, (0,1 and 0,3) for winter spelt. 

On if May crop condition of winter spelt according to the system of the country 
was 2.7 against 2.8 on x April 1937 and 2.3 on 1 May 1936, 

Austria: The weather in April was somewhat cool and rainy. Precipitation was 
abundant. Growth of winter cereals was hindered by the excessive moisture. The 
area sown with winter cereals that had to be ploughed up in consequence of winter 
damage was larger than estimated in April. All spring cereals suffered greatly from 
the rainy weather. 
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Belgium: April was characterized by heavy and continuous rains, very unfavour¬ 
able to agriculture. Winter cereals were resistant and appeared fairly vigorous but 
were seriously infested by weeds, which it will not be possible to eliminate by hoeing 
Rye suffered more than other winter cereals from the excessive moisture. 

Bulgaria: After the somewhat warm weather and rains of March, April was colder 
but still rainy. Despite the weather, sowings of spring cereals were carried out in 
good conditions and completed everywhere toward the end of the month. The abun¬ 
dant rains and the cold hindered grain formation of winter cereals, which, except in 
some districts where the weather was rather dry, developed normally though somewhat 
slowly. Growth of spring cereals was regular and at the beginning of May the crop 
had a good appearance. 

Estonia: April was quite fine; temperatures rose to 15 0 C. but during the night 
there were temperatures below zero. Winter crops passed the month of April satis¬ 
factorily. There was little rainfall and preparations for spring crops had already 
begun everywhere. 

Irish Free Shite: The first half of April was wet and inclement but the second 
half was warm and genial. Sowings, though at first retarded by the weather, were 
at the end of the month nearly up to date. No losses were reported. 

France: Following a series of very rainy months, April was also characterized 
by excessive moisture and temperatures below average; many fields remained wet, in 
some cases even inundated, with the consequence that crops were injured and working 
of the soil was hindered. 

Condition of cereals was, however, somewhat improved, especially on sound lands 
and where applications of nitrogenous manures had been made. In general develop¬ 
ment of vegetation was slower than usual; many crops had a rather unsatisfactory 
yellow appearance; weeds could not be destroyed, harrowing and rolling could not be 
carried out and yellow rust invaded many wheat fields. 

Sowings of spring barley and oats, which were some weeks late, had not been 
completed by 1 May on ah holdings of the north and east. In the southwest the 
area devoted to oats is reported to be below average. 

. T1 *e weather appears to have improved generally in the first half of May and 
several districts benefited by sunny and warmer periods. It would appear that, de¬ 
spite the unfavourable conditions and general lateness of vegetation, the prospects 
of an average or perhaps even fairly good wheat crop remain, if the weather favours 
flowering and earing. 

Great Britain and X01 them Ireland: In Bngland and Wales the weather was rather 
wet during the greater part of April and sunshine was less than average. Tempera¬ 
ture was about average in the south and west but somewhat below normal in other 
districts. Towards the end of the month the weather improved. Conditions as a 
whole were not favourable to cultivation and did not permit arrears of earlier months 
to be overtaken. W heat is a relatively good plant and has improved with the better 
weather. Reports on winter oats are a little more favourable. 

The area under wheat is likely to be below average as the wet spring made sow¬ 
ing impossible in some districts. 

In Scotland the first fortnight of April was wet and cold, the second drier and 
more genial. Growth of wheat was somewhat backward but oats and barley (so far 
as sown) made normal progress. Rain interfered considerably with the preparation 
of a dry seed-bed for barley and sowing was later than usual. 
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Greece: In April the rainy weather, particularly toward the middle of the mouth, 
greatly favoured cereals, especial!}" early varieties. Crop condition was as follows: 
in Thrace and Macedonia exceptionally good; in Thessaly and Crete very good; in 
Epirus and the Peloponnese good; in the Aegean and Ionian islands mediocre. On 
the basis of these crop conditions, the wheat crop would appear to be exceptionally 
large and will perhaps exceed that of last year by 50-70 per cent. Earley and oats 
also promise an a braid ant crop. 

Hungary: The three weeks 21 April-1 a May began with rather cool weather but 
temperatures later rose. Much of the precipitation fell in storms; it was, however, 
below normal in most areas. In general the weather was fairly favourable to agricul¬ 
ture. Condition of winter cereals, which had begun to yellow owing to the cold weather, 
greatly improved. Condition of all early sowings of winter cereals was very good 
but later sowings suffered from cold weather. Spring cereals were in similar condition. 
Damage by floods and field-mice is insignificant in the country as a whole. 

Italy: In the first half of April the weather was rainy in the North and variable 
elsewhere. Growth of cereals was in general good but in some districts damage was 
caused by unfavourable weather. In the second half of the month the weather was 
everywhere changeable; in some provinces there was rain and hail while in the Islands 
drought prevailed. Excessive moisture and rust damaged wheat but at the end of 
the month its condition was on the whole good. Other winter cereals had a good 
appearance. 

Latvia: The weather in April, particularly in the first two decades, was sunny and 
warm and rainfall was below normal. In the first half of the month the weather was 
not favorable to sowing; the days were warm and nights were frosty. At the end 
of April preparations for spring sowings had not yet begun. 

Lithuania: During the month of April the weather was dry and rather cold. It 
was unfavourable to winter crops, particularly to winter wheat. Sowings of spring 
crops began towards the middle of April and were carried out in good conditions. 

Luxemburg: During April temperatures were generally low and rainfall was excep¬ 
tionally heavy. In eoiusequence growth of winter cereals was very late and, the excess 
of moisture caused later serious damage. 

Netherlands: The very abundant rains in autunui and winter hindered agricultural 
work and sowings of winter cereals were late in many regions. Dow-lying areas suf¬ 
fered from excess of moisture. Much wheat and rye was sown late and was badly 
developed and it was often necessary to prepare the ground again. This period of 
humidity continued so that spring preparations were late in beginning and often had 
to be made in unsatisfactory conditions. However, condition of wheat sown in good 
time varies from fairly good to good. On higher ground condition of winter rye is 
fairly good while on low-lying land it was necessary to cultivate again and sow other 
spring crops. Condition of winter barley is similar to that of winter wheat. 

Portugal: In the northern districts low temperatures and excessive rain caused 
rather serious damage in March to wheat and rye over large areas and stimulated 
wheat. The excessive humidity also gave rise to yellowing. In the central districts 
condition of wheat, rye and barley was fairly good and only in some areas was exces¬ 
sive humidity reported; in general appearance of cereals was satisfactory. In the 
south, where are situated the most important wheat-producing areas (Beja, Evora) 
crop condition was variable; in some districts it was satisfactory or even good, in 
others the cold and excessive moisture caused damage. On the whole, rye, which is 
more resistant to bad weather, and which occupies land less subject to inundation, had 
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a better appearance than wheat, barley or rye. Crop condition was 67 for wheat, 
rye and barley and 60 for oats. 

RonUi »ii i Toward 10 Olay condition of winter and spring cereals was good. Until 
then no rust or other eryptogamic disease had been reported. In the second decade 
of May the situation was still good but in some districts crops had need of moisture. 

5 a 71 Ctrl and April was characterized by unstable weather, with numerous showers, 
which were interrupted only by a few* fine days Germination of spring sowings suf¬ 
fered from these unfavourable conditions. Spring cereals have generally a less sat¬ 
isfactory appearance than at the same date last year. As regards autumn cereals the 
damage caused by moisture during the winter is becoming increasingly evident. Crop 
condition varies greatly according to exposure and the nature of the soil. On heavy 
soils in particular sowings suffered greatly. In some districts rodents and snails also 
caused damage. Here and there eryptogamic diseases also appeared. Autumn rye 
suffered the most from unfavourable weather. Condition of spelt on 1 Islay 1937 was, 
according to the system of the country. Si, as on 1 April 1937, against 87 on 1 May 
1936; that of meslin was at the same dates 78, 79 and 85. 

CctcJi -slo. cd; ia * December was rather warm and dry, J anuary rather cold and wet 
and February warmer, with abundant precipitation. In general the past winter was 
more severe in the east of the country than in the west. 

In the first half of March the weather was for the most part changeable, with 
frequent mists and, in the lower districts, relatively warm. There was frequent preci¬ 
pitation, sometimes very heavy. This caused flooding early in March in the central 
districts. In the second half of March temperatures varied considerably; towards the 
end of the month they fell appreciably. There was abundant precipitation, especially 
in the Carpathians. In the first half of April temperatures again rose gradually. At 
first rain was less abundant in several regions; later the weather deteriorated con¬ 
siderably. It was relatively warm, especially in Sub-Carpathian Russia, but cloudy. 
Continual rains were accompanied locally by storms, especially in the south of Bohemia. 
On 14 and 15 April low pressure led to extensive rains throughout the whole country. 
At the beginning of the last decade of April temperatures fell appreciably. The weather 
became variable, vfith frequent changes of temperature, accompanied locally even by 
storms. Precipitation was heavy, especially in the mountains, where it still snowed 
frequently. Towards the end of April the sky cleared and temperatures generally 
rose. On the whole March and April were very wet. 

'Winter wheat passed the winter relatively v ell except for that which was damaged 
in autumn by field-mice or which suffered from dry cold. Its development was, 
however, hindered by the unfavourable w’eatker. Winter rye, which had been sown 
for the most part too late and which in consequence had not sprouted well, deteriorated 
appreciably in condition. It is thin, insufficiently developed and shows many gaps 
caused by field-mice and fusarimn virale . Part of the rye had to be ploughed in and 
replaced by barley or oats. 

Spring work was this year very late owing to the rainy wather and the cold in 
the last decade of April, the lateness being up to four weeks in some districts. Spring 
cereals were sown only in part. In some districts they were already sprouting relatively 
well. Their further development depends, however, on favourable weather. Weeds 
are feared. 

The area sown to meslin this year about 15,900 acres against 15,500 in 1936 
and 17,800 on the average of the five years endig 1935; percentages 102,7 anti 89,0. 

Yugoslavia ‘ Variable weather prevailed in April; frequent light rains and some¬ 
times snow’ that fell not only on the uplands but on the plains were accompanied 
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by cold wind. The hooding caused by the sudden thaw and the March rains persisted 
during April and was increased hy the further abundant rains towards the end of the 
month, especially in the north east. Development of winter cereals and sowings of 
spring cereals were hindered by unfavourable weather. Detailed information on the- 
condition of each cereal is available only for the Banovina. At the beginning of 
May condition in that region was as follows: Early winter wheat and winter barley, 
good: late winter wheat and winter rye, less satisfactory. 

Spring barley and oats were developing fairly well. In general soil moisture 
supply was good and frost and winter insect damage to cereals were not very serious. 

U.S.S.R.: In the second aml third decades of April and the first deeade of May 
there was abundant rain in the south of the European territory of the Union and in 
the first decade of May also in the central and the southeastern sections, 'towards 
the middle of the second decade of April there was a sharp fall in temperature; during 
the third decade of April it was rather mild; at the beginning of the first decade of May 
temperatures again fell sharply but recovered towards the end of the decade. 

On 10 May the area sown to all spring crops had reached 69 per cent, of the 
figure planned; development of sowings from 20 April onward is indicated in the 
table below. 


Area sown to all spring crops. 
(Thousand acres). 


Dale 

1937 

% of 
Plan 

1936 

% of 
Plan 

1935 

% of 
Plan 

193-1 

pin 

of 

in 

1933 

of 

Plan 

20 

April 

67,305 

2 (J.O 

4 UT 24 

18.0 

77,404 

34-5 

53 » 1 5 1 

23 

. r 

36^7 

14.6 

25 

» 

<■> 3,600 

.{.0.0 

55 >884 

- 5 *o 

102,857 

45-8 

68,929 

3 ° 

.0 

40,138 

1<}.7 

3 ° 

ft 

1^,730 

53 *° 

35,-898 

38.O 

^23.750 

55 * r 

89,525 

36 

,<> 

62,3 68 

26.6 

5 * 

May 

'M1.136 

6l .O 

12 1,120 

53 ° 

r.15,4.40 

64.S 

i 15,900 

50. 

,2 

83,807 

35-7 

10 

» 

toc.,334 

69.0 

153.605 

68.0 

109,808 

75.O 

I {0,7 Ti) 

6 1, 

*3 

105,016 

44*7 

15 

i) 

179,888 

78.O 

180,305 

79.0 

188,618 

8.J.0 

r 66,075 

72 . 

3 

13 M 53 

55*4 


In the south of the European territory spring cereal sowings were ended. The heavy 
rain that fell in these areas favoured growth of winter and spring cereals. Winter 
wheat and winter rye were in the phase of stem formation at the beginning of May 
and crops were well tufted and high. In some districts there was excessive moisture 
and danger of laying. Spring cereals were developing in good soil and temperature 
conditions. 

In the central and southeastern parts of the European territory, where the rather 
dry weather in the second and third decades of April had given rise to some anxiety, the 
abundant rains in the first decade of May improved the condition of winter cereals 
and brought about favourable conditions for the development of spring cereals. 

Sowings of spring cereals continued in the north of the European territory and 
in Siberia. 

America, 

. Argentina (Telegram of 14 May)': Preparations for sowings were favoured by 
weather and soil conditions, 

Canada (Telegram of n May): Seeding of spring grains in the Prairie Provin¬ 
ces is about two weeks earlier than in the past two years as temperatures are 
generally above normal and moisture conditions are favourable. In the southern 
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a better appearance than wheat, barley or rye. Crop condition was 67 for wheat, 
rye and barley and 60 for oats. 

Ro,*ui,u 1 Toward ro May condition of winter and spring cereals was good. Until 
then no rust or other eryptogamic disease had been reported. In the second decade 
of May the situation was still good but in some districts crops had need of moisture. 

S:l itctrlcnid April was characterized by unstable weather, with numerous showers, 
which were interrupted only by a few fine days Germination of spring sowings suf¬ 
fered from these unfavourable conditions. Spring cereals have generally a less sat¬ 
isfactory appearance than at the same date last year. As regards autumn cereals the 
damage caused by moisture during the winter is becoming increasingly evident. Crop 
condition varies greatly according to exjiosure and the nature of the soil. On heavy 
soils in particular sowings suffered greatly. In some districts rodents and snails also 
caused damage. Here and there eryptogamic diseases also appeared. Autumn rye 
suffered the most from unfavourable weather. Condition of spelt 011 1 May 193 7 was, 
according to the system of the country. Si, as on 1 April 1937, against 87 on 1 May 
1936; that of me si in was at the same dates 7S, 79 and 85. 

Czech 'slo, ctkia' December was rather warm and dry, January rather cold and wet 
and February warmer, with abundant precipitation. I11 general the past winter v as 
more severe in the east of the country than in the west. 

In the first half of March the weather was for the most part changeable, with 
frequent mists and, in the lower districts, relatively warm. There was frequent preci¬ 
pitation, sometimes very heavy. This caused flooding early in March in the central 
districts. In the second half of March temperatures varied considerably; towards the 
end of the month they fell appreciably. There was abundant precipitation, especially 
in the Carpathians. In the first half of .April temperatures again rose gradually. At 
first rain was less abundant in several regions; later the weather deteriorated con¬ 
siderably. II was relatively warm, especially in Sub-Carpathian Russia, but cloudy. 
Continual rains were accompanied locally by storms, especially in the south of Bohemia. 
On 14 and 15 April low pressure led to extensive rains throughout the whole country. 
At the beginning of the last decade of April temperatures tell appreciably. The weather 
became variable, with frequent changes of temperature, accompanied locally even by 
storms. Precipitation was heavy, especially in the mountains, where it still snowed 
frequently. Towards the end of April the sky cleared and temperatures generally 
rose. On the whole March and April were very wet. 

Winter wheat passed the winter relatively \\ ell except for that which was damaged 
in autumn by field-mice or which suffered from dry cold. Its development was, 
however, hindered by the unfavourable weather. Winter rye, which had been sown 
for the most part too late and which in consequence had not sprouted well, deteriorated 
appreciably in condition. It is thin, insufficiently developed and shows many gaps 
caused by field-mice and fitsarium mvale . Part of the rye had to be ploughed in and 
replaced by barley or oats. 

Spring work was this year very late owing to the rainy weather and the cold in 
the last decade of April, the lateness being up to four weeks in some districts. Spring 
cereals were sown only in part. I11 some districts they were already sprouting relatively 
well. Their further development depends, however, on favourable weather. Weeds 
are feared. 

The area sown to meslin this year about 15,900 acres against 15,500 in 1936 
and 17,800 on the average of the five years endig 1935; percentages 102,7 an< 3 - 89,0. 

Yugoslavia' Variable weather prevailed in April; frequent light rains and some¬ 
times snow that fell not only on the uplands but on Hie plains were accompanied 
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In Bihar and in Orissa rainfall was light to moderate in the month ending 
i o May. Threshing was then being completed. 

(Telegram of 13 May). According to the fourth estimate area cultivated to 
wheat this year in the Punjab is about 10,708,000 acres against 10,569,000 in 1935-36 
and 10,529,600 on the average of the five years ending i934‘35> percentages 101.3 
and 101.7. The second estimate of production is 85,523,000 centals (142,540,000 
bushels) against 76,700,000 (127,830,000) and 75/ 2 33 s °o° (125,388,000); percentages 
211.5 and 113.7, 

Palestine: Weather was seasonable, with very beneficial rainfall over the whole 
country in the second week of April. Conditions were generally good but on the 
coastal plain some damage was done by flooding, bate-sown crops were heavily 
attacked by Scythris temperatella. 

Africa. 

Algeria: April was on the whole less dry than the preceding month but some 
rain fell, especially at the the end of the end of month, though unequally distributed 
amongst different districts. It benefited wheat and in some cases oats but in general 
cereals, particularly barley and oats, suffered greatly from drought in April. Early 
sowings resisted better than the others on the whole. In Oran crop condition on 
1 May was passable for wheat and bad for other cereals; it was average for all 
cereals together for Algeria as a whole. 

Egypt: Harvesting of wheat became general in Upper Egypt; the crop is getting 
towards full maturity in other localities and harvesting has commenced in a few 
areas. The state of the crop is satisfactory. 

Yellow rust still persists in some areas, more especially in the North of the 
Delta, causing no serious damage, the weather conditions helping to check its 
development. 

Smut and eel-worms persist in scattered areas, with insignificant damage. 

Harvesting of the barley crop is over in Upper Egypt, while about three-quarters 
of the crop have been harvested elsewhere. The yield per acre is expected to be 
about 9 % above the average. 

There were slight attacks in restricted areas of rust and smut. 

Kenya: In March the weather continued to be mainly dry, rains breaking towards 
the end of the month. New plantings in cereal districts were reported to be good. 

French Morocco: On the whole April was also characterized by an exceptional 
prolongation of drought. Rainfall was appreciable only in part of the central zone 
(Taza, Fez, Meknesh) hut the strong insolation, the temperatures appreciably above 
normal and the unusually early hot winds largely diminished the benefit obtained 
from these local showers and, in other regions, accentuated damage due to absence 
of rain. 

Condition of cereal crops thus worsened during the month. Production is prac¬ 
tically nil in eastern Morocco and the Marrakesh region, where, in many cases, the 
crops were abandoned- for grazing. The situation, though not disastrous, is bad on 
the south coast (Mogador, Safi, Mazagan) in the north of the Marrakesh region and 
the interior of the Casablanca region, and it is becoming worse from day to day; attacks 
of cecidomya "were renewed on the wheat. Native crops were also beginning to suffer 
seriously from the drought at the end of April in a zone that had so far been favoured, 
that is, in the regions of Casablanca, Rabat, Rharb, and also Meknesh, Fez and Taza; 
on the other hand, even they had also felt the effects of the drought; the crops of 
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colonists still retained in this zone a good appearance and left grounds for hoping 
for large yields. 

On the whole the wheat crop appears distinctly inferior to the average, especially 
that of hard wheat, and hardly sufficient, even in the best conditions between now 
and harvest, to assure supplies for the internal market. The barley crop would seem 
certainly to be mediocre. 

Union of South Africa: Most of the southwest and northwest of Cape Province 
was very dry at the end of March; on the other hand on the south coast prospects 
generally suffered from heavy continuous rains. In the Transvaal conditions at the 
end of March were favourable for the planting of winter crops, which had already 
commenced in the lowveld areas. 


Current information on maize. 


Austria: Up to the end of April sowing of maize had begun only here and there. 

France: The rainy weather in April hindered preparation of the land but condi¬ 
tions appear to have improved in the first half of May. 

Hungary: Sowings began toward 10 May. Those made early germinated nor¬ 
mally. 

Italy: Sowings made good progress in April. Germination and sprouting of early 
plants took place in good conditions. 

Romania: Sowings were made late owing to the cold, rainy weather in April. 
Towards the middle of May vegetation was rather late; On that dale hoeing had 
begun. 

Czechoslovakia: The area sown to maize this year about 237,500 acres against 
211,800 in 1930 and 20.8,000 on the average of the two years ending 1935; percentages 
112,1 and 114.2. 

Argentina (Telegram of 14 May): Harvesting is in full swing and threshing results 
satisfactory. 

United States (Telegram of 20 April): Progress in the maize belt is behind normal. 

(Telegram of 7 May): The weather was generally unfavourable in the Maize Belt. 

(Telegram of 13 May): Planting is proceeding more actively. 

(Telegram of 19 May): Maize has generally been delayed by cool rainy weather. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies connnmiicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

1937 193 ^ 

aci cs acres 


Area harvested in March. 324,200 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 March 2,490,500 
Area of standing crops at the end of March. 728,700 


408,000 

2,726,400 

768,300 


French Morocco: The areas under cultivation appear larger than last year. The 
first sproutings took place in good conditions but rains rvere urgently needed at the 
end of April to ensure normal development of the crops. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province crops were reported at the end of March 
to be very promising in the southcoast areas; in the Transkei prospects were reported 
excellent. 
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Area and production of maize . 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

193 d 

' I93&I 

1 1937 

1 , 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

1930 / 

2931 

to 

1934 / 

1935 

% i93S 

2936/37 

1936 

2936 / 

1937 

1935 

Z935/ 

2936 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/32 

to 

1934/35 

j 1936 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/32 

to 

1934/35 

% *93® 

2936/37 

2935 

1935/ 

2936 
—100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= xoo 


,000 acres 

1 

000 centals 

1 1,000 bushels 

Albania . . 

207 

211 

185 

98.3 

112.3 

2,547 

2,544 

2,117 

4,549 

4,544 

3,781 

100.1 

120.3 

Austria . . 

152 

156 

156 

97.5 

97.7 

2,978 

2,814 

2,960 

5,319 

5,024 

5,286< 

105.9 

100.6 

Bulgaria « . 

1,486 

1,775 

1,739 

83.7 

85.4 

19,536 

22,244 

18,921 

34,887 

39,722 

33,787 

87.8 

103.3 

^Spain . . . 

. . . 

1,086 

1,080 

... 



16,215 

15,628 


28,956 

27,906 



Prance. . . 

869 

853 

840 

101.8 

103.4 

12.343 

12,622 

11,235 

22,041 

22,540 

20,063 

97.8 

109.9 

Greece. . . 

: l ) 561 

x ) 557 

l ) 605 

100.8 

92.7 

5,051 

4,221 

4,53^ 

9,019 

7,538 

8,096 

119.6 

111.4 

Hungary 

! 2,832 

2,843 

2,765 

99.6 

102.5 

57,335 

31,269 

40,848 

102,385 

55,838 

72,9*44 

183.4 

140.4 

Italy . . . 

3,690 

3,572 

3,616 

103.3 

102.0 

67,124 

55,031 

60,581 

119,865 

98,270 

108,181 

122.0 

110.8 

Poland. . . 

218 

230 

233 

94.7 

93.5 

2,314 

2,788 

1,875 

4,132 

4,978 

3,349 

83.0 

123.4 

^Portugal . . 

12,999 

1,071 

980 


.,. 

... 

5,922 

8,40^ 


10,576 

15,007 


Romania. . 

12,773 

11,757 

101.8 

110.6 

123,724 

118,591 

114,538 

220,936 

211,771 

204,533 

104.3 

108.0 

Switzerland. 

„ 2 

2 

193 

2 

98.8 

82.1 

47 

53 

65 

83 

94 

116 

87.9 

71.5 

Czecbo- l 2 ) 

j 211 

4 ) 218 

109.5 

96.9 

4,163 

2,581 

4 ) 3,539 

7,433 

4,609 

4 ) 6,319 

161.3 

117.6 

Slovakia ( 3 ) 

192 

179 

*>J41 

107.4 

136.7 

2,760 

1,320 

4 ) 1,909 

4,928 

2,357 

*} 3,409 

209.1 

144.6 

Yugoslavia . 

j 6,683 

6,109 

6,178 

109.4 

108.2 

114.246 

66,765 

89,037 

204,011 

119,224 

158,995 

171.1 

128.3 

Total Europe 

30,102 

29,453 

28,435 

102.2 

105.9 

414,168 

322,843 

352,159 

739,588 

576,509 

628,859 

128.3 

117.7 

•U.S.S.R. . 

I 

7,998 

9,418 


... 

... 

61.509 

85,891 


509,838 

153,377 

9 4 m 

... 

Canada . . ! 

164 

168 

144 

97.8 

113.7 

3,406 

4,348 

3,157 

6,083 

7,765 

5,637 

78.3 

107.9 

United States 

92,495 

95,441 

103,284 

96.9 

89.6 

853,618 

1,286,135 

1,232,974 

1,524,317 

2,296,669 

2,291,025 

66.4 

66.5 

^Mexico . . { 

| ... 

7,328 

7,840 

... 



36,918 

40,284 


65,925 

71,936 


Total N. Am. i 

1 92,659 

95,609 

103,428 

96.9 

89.6 

857,024 

1,290,483 

1,286,131 

1,530,400 

2,304,434 

2,296,662 

66.4 

66.6 

*China . . . j 

11,196 

11,6411 

11,071 

96.2 

101.1 

141,450 

150,895 

*) 

135,974 

252,590 

269,456 

^242,811 

93.7 

j 104.0 

Manchukuo. 1 

3,199 

3,120, 

2,519 

102.5 

127.0 

46,772 

39,707 

36,048 

83,522 

70,906 

64*371 

117.8 

| 129.8 

’‘'Palestine . j 


17 

10 



. 

195 

20 


348 

36 

Syria & Reb. j 

65 

46 

62 

139.6 

104.2 

646 

474 

610 

1,153 

846 

1,090: 

136*3 

1 10*5*8 

Turkey. . . t 

1,041 

1 , 012 ; 

959 

102.9 

108.5 

15,120 

10,177 

10,716 

27,000 

18,173 

19,135 

j 148.6 

! 141.1 

Total Asia , ! 

4,305 

4,178, 

j 

3,540 

103.0 

121.6 

62,538 

50,358 

47,374 

111,675 

89,925 

84,596 

1 124.2 

! 132.0 

Algeria . . j 

16 

■ is; 

22 

101.5 

70.3 

77 

88 

141 

137 

15&' 

251 

86.5 

> 54.4 

Egypt . . . j 
^Rritrea . . 

j 1,578 

1,635; 

10 : 

1,881 

26 

96.6 

83.9 

35,170 

37,236 

79 

38,542 

227 

62,805 

66,494 : 

142! 

68,825 

406 

94.5 

j 91.3 

* Kenya 6 'j. . 
French Mo¬ 


129; 

! 

152 



... 

2,300 

2,107 


4,108! 

3,763 


1 " 1 

rocco . , „ j 

1,124 

959! 

848 

117.2 

132.5 

6,644 

3,072 

3,496 

11,865 

i 5,486 ^ 

6,242; 

i 216.3’ 

1 190.1 

Tunisia 7 ) . ! 

20 

42 ; 

47 

47.1 

42.1 

55 

132 

130 

98 

236 : 

232 ( 

41,7 

42.4 

Total N. Afr. 

2,738 

2,651 

i 

2,798 

103.4 

97.9 

41,946 

40,528 

42,309 

74,905 

! 72,374 

\ 

75,550 

i 103,5 

! 99.1 
| 

Argentina . i 
*Cliile. . . . ; 

13,570 

118 

I 

12,652: 
101 1 

10,930 

119 

107.3 

117.5 

124.2 

99.5 

208,117 

219,793 
1,173 

189,911 

1,590 

371,639 

392,489 
2,095 j 

339,127 

2,839 

94.7 

109.6 

Un. of S. Afr.' 

c ) 5,808 

a ) 5,241; 

i 

8 ) 5,927 

110,8 

98.0 

49,120 

29,764 

34,425 

87,714 

53,150j 

1 

61,474 

165,0 

142.7 

Totals. . . 

440,182 

} 

149,784| 

153,038 

09.0 

90.2 

1,632,913 

1,053,709 

1,952,800 

2,015,921 

! 

3,488,881 

3,480,208 

i 1 

j 83.6 

! 83.0 

: 


T ■? ot inc1uded * a the total. — i)^ Area sown. — 2) Crop grown alone. — 3} Mixed crop 
5} Average 1931-1934. 6) Cultivation by Kuropeans. — 7) Maize and sorghum. 


4 ) 1934 only 
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In Natal the weather, though colder toward the end of the month, continued 
to be very suitable in March, for growing and ripening and a record crop was almost 
ensured except in parts of the lowveld where crops were weak; hail occurred in a few 
areas, causing a certain amount of damage. 

In the Orange Free State the dry and warm conditions marking the first part of 
March were relieved in most areas by heavy soaking rains just before the end of the 
month. Only a small part of the crop suffered from drought and, though much could 
not be expected from the late maize and prospects had weakened since the previous 
month, it was regarded as certain, that good crops would be obtained. 

After a dry spell lasting more or less a month, good rains fell in practically all 
parts of the Transvaal toward the middle of March. Crop prospects in the most import¬ 
ant maize areas, especially the western highveld and the central area, had consider¬ 
ably weakened since February as a result of the drought. In the other parts of the 
Transvaal, however, the rains came in time to save the young maize but consider¬ 
ably retarded the older maize, which was already in seed. 


Current information on rice* 

Italy: Sowings were carried out in April. Crop condition at the end of the month 
was good. 

Taiwan: Growth of the first crop is normal. Caterpillar damage is reported. 
Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested tn March :— 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy .. 

Area harvested from i January to 31 March :— 

Wet paddy. ... 

Dry paddy . .. 

Area of standing crop at the and of March: 

Wet paddy.. 

D^ paddy. 


1937 

acies 

524.900 
432,200 

834,200 

540,000 

0,597,100 

411.900 


1936 

acres 

457*700 

396,900 

722,300 

489,000 

6,683,600 

480,400 


Current information on potatoes, 

Austria: Sowing of early and main-crop potatoes began this year very late. 

France: Plantings were hindered by the bad weather that continued in April and 
by the excessive moisture that characterized the month. Conditions appeared to have 
improved in several districts during the first half of May; a better tendency of starch 
prices seems also to have stimulated cultivators in certain districts (Pas-de-Calais) 
to extend the area under industrial varieties. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales planting was delaj^ed* 
cultivation being rendered difficult by the wet spring, particularly in the south and 
west. 

Hungary: Toward 10 May early varieties had germinated uniformly and hoeing 
was beginning. Planting of main-crop varieties had begun. 
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THE CONDITION OF SUGAR-BEET CROPS 


Italy: Plantings were carried out in April and the first results were good. Pro¬ 
duction of earlies was satisfactory. 

Luxembourg: Owing to excess of moisture, plantings were very late. 

Portugal: In some of the most important areas of production Viseu, Porto, 
Coimbra, Braza, Aveiro, potatoes suffered in March from excessive moisture, cold 
and violent winds. Growth is very variable; crop condition is 59. In some districts 
there were rather serious losses of tubers and re-sowing was necessary. 

Czechoslovakia: There has been little planting, Early varieties sprouted rather 
irregularly and suffered here and there from frost. 

Algeria: Despite the drought that persisted during April, interupted only by some 
irregularly distributed rain towards the end of the month, crop condition was fairly 
good on 1 May; according to the system of the Institute it was 85 for early winter 
crops that had not been harvested and 90 for main-crop varieties harvested in spring 
(70 and 80 according to the system of the country). 


The condition of sugar-beet crops. 

The period of beet sowings, which are usually made in April in Central and 
Northern Europe, was characterized by distinctly unfavourable weather, cold, 
cloudy and very rainy. Spring was characterized by abundant precipitations; 
rain fell in April, in some areas being almost double that in a normal year. 

In the greater part of Europe cultivation was hindered or even suspended 
and in consequence sowings of sugar-beet also were very much delayed. In the 
southern countries, on the other hand, sowings ended practically at the normal 
date, towards the middle of April. At the beginning of May the skies began to 
clear, the w r eather became drier and there were some days of hot weather, which 
favoured beet crops; later, at the end of the first decade of May, the weather 
again became changeable, with a prevalence of wet, cool days. 

In Germany the weather was again very wet and cold towards the middle of 
May, hindering work in the fields and late sowings. In Hanover crop condition is 
better in lighter soils than in clayey soils. The first sowings sprouted fairly well, 
but in general drier and sunnier days are very much wanted. Conditions were 
better in the Halle district, where crops were a little more advanced but where 
there were some warmer days, and in some parts of the Magdeburg region young 
crops sprouted regularly, but there, too, as in almost all sugar-beet districts of 
Germany, better weather was wanted in order to accelerate growth more uniformly 

In France vegetation during the same period developed under better condi¬ 
tions, though it had previously suffered from the weather conditions already 
mentioned 

In Czechoslovakia the dry, clear, warmer weather of the first decade of May 
favoured the last sowings, which have now everywhere sprouted. The first sowings 
sprouted regularly and the young crops had a very good appearance. There 
were only some complaints of weeds and, in some parts of Bohemia, of soil 
hardening on heavy lands, due to the first few days of excessively warm weather 
after the previous abundant rains. 
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Acreage of sugar-beet . 






Average 

% : 

1937 

COUNTRIES 


1937 *} 

1936 ■ 

1931 to 1935 


Average 



acres 

! 

= 100 

Germany. 


1,109,200 

942,024 

832,718 

118 

133 

Austria. 


100,000 

90,200 

111,320 

1 10 

89 

Belgium.. * 


120,100 

i 16,584 

115,585 

103 

104 

Bulgaria ....... 


25,000 

11,535 

22,536 

214 

110 

Denmark ...... 


2 00,000 

94,400 

94,692 

; 105 

104 

Spain. 


200,000 

227,000 

219,230 

88 

91 

Irish Free State . . . 


59,000 

61,491 

27,328 

96 

217 

Finland . 


7,900 i 

7,861 

6,415 

10! 

123 

France.. 


556,000 ! 

556,000 

597,159 

100 

93 

Great Britain. 


358,000 

357,283 

326,846 

100 

110 

Hungary. ...... 


96,000 

97,040 

99,681 

99 

97 

Italy ........ 


270,000 

259,000 

211,355 

105 

129 

Datvia. 


35,000 

28,700 

27,602 

121 

125 

Lithuania . 


20.000 

17,000 

11,382 

1 14 

174 

Netherlands. 


101,000 

108.090 

102,963 

94 

98 

Poland. .. 


358,000 

300,069 

293,790 

119 

122 

Romania . 


82,500 

72,232 

76,839 

114 

107 

Sweden . 


134.700 

126,935 

112,615 

106 

120 

Switzerland . 


5,900 

4.200 

3,652 

141 

162 

Czechoslovakia . . . . 


417,142 

366,762 

369,492 

114 

113 

Yugoslavia . 


37,000 

63,766 

71,118 

58 

52 

Total Europe a ) . 


4,192,442 

3,908,172 

3,734,318 

107 

112 

U.S.S.R. 


2,943,000 

3,020,560 

3,237,622 

97 

91 

Total Europe b ) , 


7,135,442 

6,928,732 

6,971,940 j 

103 

IC2 

Canada ...... 




44,490 



United States . . . . 


... 

*785,000 

798,619 

! 

... 

Total North America . 



* 



... 

Japan .. 

: 


35,623 

25,331 



Turkey . 

i 

* *57,000 ; 

55,800 

46,788 

102 

121 

Total Asia . 



91,423 

72,119 

... 

... 

Totals . . . 

f a) 

\ *>) \ 


... | 

* • 




•) Approximate data. — a) Not Including U.S. S. R. — b) Including U.S.S. R. 


In Poland the first week of May, after the very rainy weather of April, was 
characterized by a series of fine days interrupted by short showers, considerably 
improving the general condition of the crops. Sowings, however, were very 
late. 

In the U. S. S. P. sowings may be considered as practically completed. The 
first sowings sprouted regularly but, in consequence of the excessively rainy 
weather, weeds developed rapidly and very seriously affected the beef fields. 
The insect menace also appears this year to be more serious than usual. 

For all the other beet-growing countries of Europe crop condition is not in 
general very good owing to the somewhat adverse weather; this state of affairs, 
however, will not 'compromise the final results of the beet season, since vegetation 
has scarcely begun. 

As regards beet areas in Europe, the first estimates published last month 
remain for the most part without change as more recent information involves 
at most very small modifications. 
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Statistics supplied by the £i Association Internationale de la Siatistique Sue Here • 

of Vienna . 

Area sown to sugar-beet . 


Countries 

1937 

i 

2936 j 

j 

Countries 

1937 

1936 


acres 

acres 


acres 

acres 

German v ... 

\ ,109,201 

942,024 

I.atvia. 

31,694 

28,771 

Austria ..* 

99,639 

89,310 

Poland. 

364,664 

301,767 

Belgium ............ 

115,879 

115,049 

Romania. 

75,900 

66,811 

Denmark.. 

101,600 

96,990 

Sweden. 

134,700 

126,935 

Irish Free State ........ 

59,000 

56,939 

Czechoslovakia . .. 

417,142 

366,762 

Finland .. 

8,200 

7,860 

Yugoslavia. 

35,800 

63,685 

Great Britain ......... 

333,827 

350,050 

Turkey .. 

55,800 

55,861 

Hungary ........... 

93,200 

96 000 




Italy ... .......... 

270,000 

259,000 

Total . . . 

3,306,246 

3,023,814 


The most notable change is that for France, for which an area equal to that 
of last year was given on the basis of the conclusions drawn in the report of the 
Confederation des Planteurs de Betteraves, according to which no increases were 
expected with respect to last year, on the one hand because of the unfavourable 
weather and on the other hand because of the difficulties experienced by growers 
in arriving at an agreement with labour. 

For German^' the estimates of sugar-beet area exclusively for sugar have 
been replaced b} T those of total sugar-beet area communicated by the 
Wirtschaftsgruppe Zuckerindustrie of Berlin. 

E. R. 


Current information on sugar. 

Austria: Towards the end of April sowings in a number of areas had not been 
completed. 

Belgium: In April rains were heavy and continuous and there was a delay of 
one month in sowings, which could only be made in part and in bad conditions. 

France: Preparation of the land was carried out in extremely difficult conditions 
owing to the excessive humidity that characterized April; on i May beet sowings had 
scarcely begun. The weather improved during the first half of May. 

Owing to the delay and also to the fact that contracts had not been signed at 
the beginning of May, it has not been possible to estimate exactly the area to be 
sown. It may, however, be assumed that it will be at most equal and probably 
smaller than that of 1936, which was already smaller than those of the preceding 
years. Planting of beet for seed liad also to be reduced in the north owing to bad 
weather. 

Hungary: Sowings were completed toward 10 May almost everywhere. Those 
made early germinated regularly. 

Italy: Beet suffered insect damage in some districts and resowings were necessary, 

Czechoslovakia: Sowings were only partially carried out. Early-sown beet is 
already sprouting, 

U. S. S. Rn On 25 April all-Union sowings amounted to 2,500,000 acres, that 
is, 620,000 more than at the same date last year. In Northern Caucasus and in 
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Kirghizia sowings were completed. In Ukraina 94 per cent of the plan was carried 
out but sowings were late in the Vinniza region. In the Voronezh region 92 per cent, 
of the plan was carried out in that of Kursk 88 per cent In all producing regions 
there was abundant rain in the second and third decades of April and at the beginn¬ 
ing of May. Germination was regular and plants were developing well. Weeds are 
reported On 10 May hoeing had been carried out on >,030,000 acres, representing 
a little over two-thirds of the sown area, which had been planned at 2,962,000 acres. 


Production of cane-sugar. 





Average 

1 


Average 

i % * 936-37 

COUNTRIES 

1036-37 1 ) 

19^5-30 

I930'3i 

to 1934-35 

| 1936-37 x) 

i935Ub 

X9303I 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

J = 100 

! 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


— 100 

AML RICA.. 

Antigua. 

672 

476 

387 

33,600 

23,811 

19.327 

,4, 

174 

Argentina. 

9,576 

8,607 

7,621 

478,796 

430,368 

383,022 

| 111 

126 

Barbados . 

2,750 

2,895 

2,133 

138,000 

144,737 

106,633 

1 95 

329 

Brazil. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

! 85 

143 

Cuba. 

66,139 

57,982 

56,306 

3,300,000 

2,900,000 

2.815.256 

114 

117 

Ecuador . 

408 

406 

439 

20.400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (Da.) , . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333,000 

200 474 

113 

187 

Butish Guiana . . . 

4,409 

4389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,291 

2,049 

1,403 

119,000 

102,000 

70,000 

112 

163 

Martinique. 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

97 

133 

Peru. 

9,370 

8,951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico ..... 

18,828 

18,527 

17,47 S 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

10,141 

10,076 

8,719 

510,000 

503,795 

435,928 

101 

1(6 

St. Kitts. 

1 762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela ...... 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

S21 

Total America , . , 

166,749 

159,316 

139,277 

8,300,896 

7,967,254 

6,963,737 

105 

120 

Asia. 

Taiwan ....... 

21,749 

19.877 

17,731 

1,087,400 

993,831 1 

889,061 

LI 

1 109 

122 

India 2 ). 

150,461 

132.340 

98,202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 ‘ 

4,910,030 

1 114 

153 

Japan 3 ). 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 ! 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java.. . 

32,095 

13,060 

34,550 

1,604,740 

653.000 

■ 1,727,486 

246 

93 

Philippine Is. 4) . . . 

27,778 

24, 471 

23,579 

1,390,000 | 

1,220,000 

U 78,937 

114 

118 

Total Asia. .... 

234,806 

192,175 

176,130 

11,741,203 ! 

I 

9,605,024 

8,806,414 

122 

133 

Africa. 




j 





Egypt. 

3,197 

2,907 

3,220 

160,000 , 

145,370 

161,020 

no 

99 

Mauritius. 

6,621 

6,184 

4,729 

331,000 1 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

1 140 

Reunion. 

1,587 

2,007 

1,273 

79,000 1 

100.366 

63,642 

79 

| 125 

Union of South Africa 

8,927 

8,346 

7,312 

446,334 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa .... 

20,332 

19,444 

16,534 

1,016,334 ! 

972,054 

826,652 

105 

123 

Oceania. 

Australia. 

17,417 

14,482 

13.251 

871,000 

724,100 

662,549 

120 

131 

Hawaii ....... 

20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042,000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2,369 

168,000 

147,000 

118,447 

114 

141 

Total Oceania . . » 

41,602 

38,865 

35,744 

2,081,000 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

107 

116 

Totals . . . 

463*489 

409*800 

367*685 

23,139,433 

20,488,432 

18*383*967 

113 

126 


1 ) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production of gur. — 3 ) Production, of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4 ) Production of sugar and panocha. 


*** Si. 5 Ingl. 
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Argentina: In the irrigated districts of Tucuinan production of sugar-cane is ex¬ 
pected to be average; in the other regions the results will be mediocre. In Santa Fe, 
Salta and Jujuy prospects remain good. 

Barbados: The weather in March was dry and some rain was wanted. The 
reaping of the crop was progressing rapidly and by the end of the month half had 
already been cut. 

British Guiana: The "weather in March was very dry and rains were needed. 
It was reported that most of the sugar estates would be short of their estimates for 
the spring crop. 

Haiti: Exports of sugar in March were 91,930 centals (4,600 short tons) against 
181,440 (9,070) in March 1936, a decrease of 49 per cent. Total exports in the first 
half of the season, up to 31 March, amounted to 282,413 centals (14,120 short tons) 
against 444,010 (22,200) in the corresponding period of the preceding season. 

Leeward Islands: It was reported in March that grinding of the 1937 cane cro P 
in Antigua and St. Kitts was proceeding satisfactorily, and it was thought that the 
majority of estates would exceed their estimates. 

Trinidad: In March reaping of the 1937 cane crop was in full swing and weather 
conditions continued to be very favourable. 

Taiwan: Condition of old plantings is normal. 

India: In Punjab there was light rainfall in most places in the mouth ending 
10 May. Standing crops were damaged by hail in Ploshiarpur, Iyudhiana, Miamvali 
and Simla. 

I11 Bihar rainfall was light to moderate. Grinding continued until early May. 
The new cane was reported on 10 May to be doing well except in Patna and Saran. 

Similar conditions prevailed in Orissa and Bengal. 

In Madras there was moderate rain in the centre and south. Crops were in fair 
condition 011 S May. 

Java and Madura: In the second half of April precipitation was more abundant 
than in the first and there was local flooding. The percentages of cane laid were further 
increased, though remaining below the average. Preliminary analysis of yields give 
very various results, sometimes giving very high figures and sometimes very low. 
Despite some damage by excess of rain, young plantings have germinated well. As 
regards diseases there is nothing to report except some infestation by borer, which 
caused rather serious damage in the reserve plantations on the north coast. 

There was general rain in the first half of May, especially heavy on the north 
coast. The weather wxis not entirely favourable for ripening and also caused some 
difficulty in harvesting. 

Cane yields were in places disappointing. Gunmiosis were reported locally and 
in a few areas the lack of sunshine favoured yellow spot. (Aneta) 

Egypt: Cultivation is over in Tower Egypt and is almost ended in Upper Egypt. 
Crop condition is satisfactory. Hoeing, manuring and irrigation are being carried out. 

During the month cutting of the areas remaining from the old crop uras com- 
pleted. The yield per acre is about 3 % under the average. 

Union of South Africa: Condition of .sugar-cane in March was on average 6 per 
cent, below normal. The weather in the sugar belt was hot and dry and rain was 
badly needed. 
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International trade in wine during the last commercial sea¬ 
son and the beginning of the current season. 

In general the commercial season 1935-36 was marked by an appreciable 
recovery in international trade in wine. The following table at page 344 
shows a fairly distinct increase in the volume of world imports. 

The total imports of the producing countries underwent a further appre¬ 
ciable reduction but this is not in relation to the considerable increase in pro¬ 
duction of those countries and is far from being general. While purchases of 
France, Switzerland, Morocco attained an absolute minimum, the increase 
noted for Germany and the United States must be emphasized in view of the 
very large crops attained in these two countries in 1935; the remarkable increase 
in the consumption of wine is confirmed, whether as such or in the form of 
alcohol, the increase already noted in the previous number of this Crop Report 
(April 1937, p. 264). 

In any case the decrease noted in imports into producing countries is at 
least compensated by the continued recovery in imports into non-viticultural 
countries including, Great Britain, Netherlands, and the Northern European 
■countries, as well as the colonial lands of Asia and Africa. The heavy shipments 
of Italy to blast Africa to meet the requirements of troops there contributes 
appreciably, without doubt, to the increase in total volume of Africa in imports; 
the increase is, however, also appreaciable in other African and Asiatic countries, 
especially in the French colonies, as well. 

Taking into account the exceptional factors that had operated in wine pro¬ 
duction or in one sense or the other it may be said that the world import 
position was satisfactory during the past season. The table of exports confirms 
this conclusion. 

As far as can be judged from the stopping of publication of statistics from 
that country Spain seems, de.spite the troubled conditions there prevailing 
in the second half of the season 1935-36, to have already exported to countries 
other than France a quantity practically equivalent to that of X934~35 and the 
decrease in total volume of its imports corresponded practically to the 
contraction in purchases in France. 

The most remarkable fact was the considerable increase in Italian exports 
despite the abnormal economic conditions of that country. Relatively large 
shipments to east Africa have also been noted above but, in addition Italy has 
more than compensated for the decrease in its shipments to other countries by the 
increase in its exports to Germany and Austria; these other countries were in any 
case relatively non important purchasers of its wines. The increase in exports 
from French North Africa and the position taken by Morocco as an exporter must 
also be emphasized in view of the other quantitative. 

In addition, the development of the Hungarian at the expense of those of 
Greece and central European markets, must be indicated. 
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Imports of wine. 

i. — Principal importing countries i). 


'Twelve months ending 30 September 


Countries 

j i 935 ' 3 d 

1934-35 


1932-33 

1931-32 

| 1030-31 

1929-30 

Average 

1929-30/ 


| 


1933-34 j 



1 


1933-34 


Thousand Imperial Gallons 


a) France: 

From foreign countries. 

5,130 

6,840 

15,070 

■ 48,660 

19,970 

94,460 

33,390 

42,310 

From Algeria and Tu¬ 
nisia .. 

{270,370) 

(272,160) 

(264,170 ) 

( 365,770 ) 

( 259,310 ) 

( 269,290) 

(238,080) 

(279,324) 

Preceding crop .... 

1 , 673,130 

1 . 740,730 

1 . 138,720 

1 , 090.420 

1 , 305,140 

1 . 003,920 

1 , 430,190 

3 , 193,678 

b) Other producing coun¬ 
tries: 

Switzerland ...... 

17,050 

20,650 

26,530 

27,650 

25,520 

25,760 

24,860 

26,060 

Germany .. 

18,720 

17,350 

18,280 

13,040 

14,250 

14,340 

17,220 

15,430 

United States 2 ) . . . . 

3.040 

2,310 

3,210 

1,140 

30 

20 

40 

890 

Malta 2). . . 

1,660 

1,810 

1,850 

1,980 

1,960 

2,140 

2,090 

2,004 

Czechoslovakia .... 

1,700 

1,660 

1,670 

1,870 

2,570 

4,180 

6,030 

3,260 

Austria . . . . . 

1,500 

1,360 

1,100 

1,630 

4,730 

6,910 

9,040 

4,680 

French Morocco .... 

180 

330 

990 

2,070 

3,890 

5,920 

5,480 

3,670 

Total 3 ) . . ■ . 

43,850 

45,470 

53,630 

49,380 

52,950 

59,270 

64,760 

55,990 

Preceding crop .... 

j 337 , 6 oo 

256,710 

176,420 

156*840 

i 7 C 58 o 

189*180 1 

145,180 

167,840 

c'j Non producing countries: 
United Kingdom; 

j 16,870 

15,830 

14,220 

13,870 

13,350 

14,170 

14,250 

13,970 

from foreign countries. 

1 (11,990) 

( 11 , 220 ) 

(10,070) 

<9,490) 

(9,180) 

(11,160) 

Cl 1,640) 

(10,310) 

from Empire countries. 

; (4,8801 

! (4,610) 

(4,150) 

(4,380) 

(4,170) 

(3,010) 

(2,610) 

(3,660) 

Belgium. . .. 

! 6,950 

6,580 

5,920 

6,930 

6,290 

8,340 

9,190 

7,330 

Netherlands. 

! 1,920 

1,710 

1,830 

1,740 

2,570 

4,180 

6,030 

3,270 

Egypt ........ 

1,430; 

1,290 

790 

1,890 

2,160 

2,510 

3,810 

2,230 

Sweden, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Poland.1 

3,930 j 

3,570 

3,120 

2,790 

3,370 

4,220 

4,550 

3,610 

Total 4 ) . . . 

31,100] 

28,980 

25,880 

27,220 

27,740 

33,420 

37,830 

30,410 

GENERAL TOTAL FOR THE 
16 PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES, YEARS END¬ 
ING 30 September . . . , 

i 

! 

80,080 

| 81,290 

94,580 

125,260 

100,660 

187*150 

135,980 

128,710 


2. — Other imports by continent 5) 





Twelve 

months ending 31 December 



Continent 

I93 6 

1935 

1934 

f 

1933 

193 a 

*93* 

1930 

Average 

1930-1934 




Thousand Imperial Gallons 



Europe (Irish Free St., 
Italy) ........ 

510- 

1,520 

1,080 

990 

1,080 

1,360 

1,030 

1,110 

North America (French col¬ 
onies, Mexico, Canada, 
Cuba). i 


3,450 

3,170 

2,710 

3,010 

1 

3,670 

3,520 

3,220 

South America (Brazil, Ar¬ 
gentina, Uruguay) . . , 


2,880 ; 

2,460 

2,750 

2,420 

3,850 

7,440 , 

3,780 

Asia (Indo-China, Neth. 
East Indies, Iran,-China). 

3,850 

1 

; 3,650 

3,340 

3,280 

3,540 

3,540 1 

! 4,050 

3,550 

Africa (French, Portuguese, 
Italian and Spanish co¬ 
lonies) . 

22,000 

14,670 

13,090 

13,150 

12,600 

12,270 

11,830 

12,590 

Oceania (New Caledonia), 

620 

570 

480 

460 

570 

790 

570 

Aeleral total for the 

MINOR IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES, CALENDAR YEARS: 

6 ) 33,000 

26,790 

23,710 

23,360 

23,110 

25,260 

25,660 

24,820 


i) Countries that imported more than 1 , 000,000 Imp. gals, in previous years. — 2 } Year 1 January -31 De¬ 
cember. - 3 } Representing about 93 % of the total imports of all producing countries. — 4 ) Representing about 
60 ' 0 (53 % in 1934 , and 63 % in 1935 ) of the total imports of all non-producing countries, — 5 ) Countries 
importing more than 200,000. Imp. gab. are indicated in brackets, in order of importance. — 6 ) Approximate 
total, probably a little underestimated. 
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Exports of wine by principal exporting countries, 



1935-36 



i 


, 


Average 

Countries 

1934-35 

T 933"34 

1932-33 i 

| 

I93 r ‘3 2 j 

1 

1930-31 

2929-30 

1928 - 29 / 

1932-33 


Thousand Imperial gallons 


Season i October-30 September . 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE, 





| 



Spain. 

I) ... 

29,060 

36,010 

59,300 

40,080 1 * * 4 

94,770 

66,170 

including imports from 

(1,760) 






Spain into France 2 ) . 

(2,940) 

(6,710) 

(32,600) 

(11,945) 

(63,790) 

(21,890) 

Italy. 

28,270 

20,100 

24,220 

20,020 

17,730 

38,740 

20,570 

including exports into 






France . 

(30) 

(310) 

(290) 

(680) 

(620) 

(20,550) 

(1,190) 

Portugal. 

19,130 

18,520 

15,660 

17,820 

14,060 

18,540 

15,050 

including imports from 




Portug. into France 2 ) 

(3,020) 

(3,690) 

(1,340) 

(3,100) 

(3,650) 

(2,640) 

(2,530) 

France ... . 

16,850 

15,610 

17,690 

- 13,970 | 

16,500 

19,180 

25,670 

Greece .. 

6,240 

8,080 

(0,950 

17,310 

7,550 

12,630 

20,330 

including exports into 




France . 

(640) 

(640) 

(4,530) 

(11,395) 

(3,120) 

(6,250) 

(9,460) 

Hungary. 

5,380 

3,930 

5,100 

5,040 

4,640 

7,190 

6,820 

Algeria, Tunisia and French 




! 




Morocco 3 ) ..... . 

7,940 

3,830 

2,200 

1,870 

1,780 

1,910 

2,490 

to France . 

(270,370) 

(272,160) 

(264,170) 

(374,620) 

(279,410) 

(297,540) 

(234,710) 

Germany. 

990 

1.190 

1,170 

920 

1,030 

1,170 

1,140 

Yugoslavia 4 ). 

380 

380 

460 

840 

3,740 

4,290 

1,140 

Total north, hemisphere 3 ) 

5 ) 113,000 

100,700 

113,460 

137,090 

107,110 

198,420 

159,370 

Inch imports from foreign 1 



i 





countries into France , j 

: 

(5,450) 

0 6,840 ) 

(/5,070)! 

i 

(48,660) 

( 19,970) 

(94,460) 

(33,390) 


59*27(1 

(27,390 > 
24,260 

(4,670) 

16,230 

(2,650> 
10,600; 
13,750' 

(6,950) 

5,760 

2,050 

(290,090) 

1,090 

2,090 

143,100 
< 42,310 > 


Season x July-30 June. 


Southern hemisphere. 

Australia. 

3,710 

3.390 

3,110 

3,090 

3,480 

2,200 

2.180 

2,810 

Chile. 


1.410 

1,520 

1,410 

1,210 

840 

990 

1,190 

Union of South Africa . . 

1,410 

1,390 

1,300 

1,060 

790 

770 

620 

910 

Total south, hemisphere . . 

6,500 

6,190 

5,930 

5.560 

5,480 

3,810 

3,790 

4,910 

General total 3 ) 6 ) . . 

5 ) 119,000 

106,090 

119,390 

142,550 

112,590 

202,230 

163,160 

148,010 

Total production of the 
16 exporting countries 
indicated ] 

4 , 132,680 

4 . 046.230 

3,352 ,780 

3 , 502,670 

3 , 640,370 

3 . 031.920 

3 , 644,740 

3,414.496 

Franco-Algerian product. 

( 2 , 089 , 240 ) 

15* 

“w 

5 

03 

(1,506,770) 

( 1 , 513 , 950 ) 

! { 1 , 653 , 950 ) 

( 1 , 306 , 260 ) 

( 1 , 711 , 960 ) 

( 1 , 538 , 538 ) 

Proportion of this total 
production exported . . 

2 . 8 % 

2 . 6 % 

3.7% 

4.1 % 

3,1% 

6 . 8 % 

4.5% 

4.3% 

Idem, excluding France 
and Algeria 7 ) .... 

(4.5%) 

(4.4%) 

(4.9%) 

(4.0%) 

(3,8%) 

(5.2%) 

j 

(5.3%) 

(4.6 %> 


1 ) Exports r October 1935 - 30 April igs 6 : 16 , 920,000 gallons. Imports of Spanish wines by the six 
principal al countries importing Spanish wines {about 80 % of the total export) in the Iasi five months of 

the season: 8 , 710,000 gallons. Approximate estimate of total exports for the season for the calculation of the 
totals: 27,5005000 gallons, — 2 ) Imports into France from these countries are taken, failing indication in the 
monthly statistics for certain years and, for Spain, in order to account more exactly for transit to Switzerland 
across France; total Spanish exports to France and Switzerland are practically equal — at most 760,000 gallons 
— to the total French and Swiss imports of Spanish wines; the correspondence is more or less exact between 
exports from Portugal to France and imports of Portuguese wines into France. — 3 ) Excluding exports of 

Algeria and Tunisia to France (almost entirely free of duty and about 4 , 4 . 00,000 gallons at half duty). -— 

4 ) Season x July= 3 o June, failing monthly or quarterly statistics since 1931 (from 1927-28 to 1929-30 the export 
situation in the two periods July-June and October-September was similar). — 5 ) Approximate rounded figure,, 
including Spanish exports calculated as indicated in note 1 . — 6 ) Representing nearly 99 % of total world 
exports. — 7 ) Total exports of countries other than France and Algeria, less those destined for France and 
related to the total production of these countries in the year preceding the respective commercial season. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WINE 


During the present season the recovery has ’been still further accentuated, 
as the following table shows. 

The imports into France attained a certain magnitude and led to an increase 
in Portuguese and Greek exports. The recovery of Swiss imports, the growth 
of those of Germany and of the non-producing countries are evidence of the sta¬ 
bility of internal consumption in those countries at the level attained during the 
two preceding seasons. 


Principal imports and exports 

during the first part of the commercial seasons 1936-37 and 1933-36, 

IMPORTS. 


Countries 


r October-31 31 arch. 


a [France: 

from foreign countries . 
from Algeria and Tunisia 
Previous crop ..... 


b) Other producing countries: 

Switzerland. 

Germany. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Austria. 


Total 


Previous crop 


c) 


Non-producing countries: 

United kingdom. 

from foreign countries. 

from Empire countries. 

Belgium. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Poland. 


Total . 
General totax, . 


EXPORTS. 

Northern hemisphere: 

Italy. 

Portugal. 1) 

France. 

Greece. 

Hungary.' 


Yugoslavia 


Southern Hemisphere: 

Australia. 

Union of South Africa 


*936-37 

1535-36 

Thousand 

Imperial gallons 

7,040 

2 f rio 

(144,050) 

(150,930) 

S 90,000 

1,673,259 

12,870 

9,4°° 

12,100 

10,7 .So 

SjO 

1, 120 

6x0 

S80 

26,450 

22 ,2JQ 

90,000 

153,100 

12,100 

9,1:10 , 

(8,690) 

(6.200) 

(3rd 1°) 

(2,910) 

3,070 

3,780 

1,450 

1,080 

2,200 

2,050 

lS,Q2(> 

16,020 

52,410 

40*350 

2) 18,440 

1) 2) 11,030 

1) 10,350 

1) 8,570 

1) 7,820 

1) 8,830 

3) 1,940 

3) Ei 7 ° 

4) 2,650 

4) U 7 i° 

1) bio 

1) 450 

5) 350 

5) 90 

5) 2,360 

5) 2,290 

5) 870 

5) 840 

r or the first 

three months of 


x) Six months ending 31 March. — 2) Incomplete figu: 
and 1936, including only ordinary wines in casks an vermouths. — 3) Two months ending 30 No¬ 
vember. — 4) Three months ending 31 December. — 5) Six months ending 31 December. 
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On the other hand, an examination of the position in the exporting countries 
empliasiz the preponderant place taken by Italy, due no longer to shipments to 
Fast Africa but to the conquest of certain european markets in consequence of 
the contraction in Spanish trade. 

Finally, the recovery of the wine trade has followed the movement of inter¬ 
national exchanges but has also, and to a large extent, been favoured by the ra¬ 
ther low level of cost production and of the econoic organizations of certain 
exporting countries. The influence of the exchange rates also appears very dis¬ 
tinct in the case of France, where the decline of exports in 1935-36 and 1936-37 
coincided with a rise in prices. 

P. DE VlGTTERIE. 

Current information on vines. 

Austria: Owing to the rainy weather in April work was greatly retarded. Crop 
condition was 2.2 on 1 May against 2.3 on 1 April this year and 1.9 on 1 May 1936. 

France: Vines had generally a good appearance at the end of April though vege¬ 
tation was somewhat slow in starting. The frosts at the end of March and the be¬ 
ginning of April did not cause serious losses, on the other hand, in the south and south¬ 
west formation of the bunches was reduced and cultivation hindered by bad weather 
so that it was very late at the end of April. The first half of May would seem in 
this respect to have been characterized by a fairly appreciable improvement in the 
weather. 

Hungary: Thanks to the wanner weather of the first decade of May, bunches 
were forming rapid!}' everywhere. 

Italy: The weather in April was favourable and vegetation at the end of the 
month was good. I11 some provinces formation of the bunches was poor. 

Luxemburg: The area of vines in 1937 does not show any change from 1936. drop 
condition on 1 May, according to the system of the country, was 2.2 against 2.0 
on 1 May 1930. 

Portugal: March was characterized by excessive humidity, cold and violent winds. 
Xu the central provinces, where are situated the most important vine-growing districts, 
vegetation was irregular but in general in advance of normal. In some districts there 
was frost damage. Crop condition was variable and in general rather unsatisfactory; 
It was reckoned at 6jc>. 

Romania: Towards 10 May crop condition was good. 

Argentina: In April harvesting of grapes for wine was in full swing in the Andine 
region and the valley of the Rio Negro. In Mendoza unit-yields are smaller than in 
previous years but the grapes are of good quality. Production of table grapes Is also 
of good quality and rather abundant. Preparation of raisins has been completed. 

Algeria: The weather remained dry, with high temperatures, in the first part of 
April; the end of the month was characterized by strong winds, some rain and a fall 
in temperature. Flowering wass atisfactorv. Hail and violent winds caused some dam¬ 
age, especially the latter in the west. On 1 May condition of vines was fairly good, 
75 according to the system of the country and 85 according to that of the Institute. 

French Morocco: Crop condition at the end of April was good. Formation of the 
bunches was frequently, however, less copious than usual, owing, doubtless, to the 
weakening of the vines caused by mildew and oidinm last year. Up to the begin- 
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ning of May no serious cryptogamic infestation had been reported and development of 
the vines was proceeding normally, despite the persistent drought. 

Union of South Africa: Wine-pressing was still proceeding in March. 

Current information on olives. 

Italy: Flowering was good in April. Cycloconiuni olcagimun and Antenna via 
elaeophila are reported, while Prays oleaellus is particularly widespread in Tuscany 
and in the provinces of Perugia and Bari. 

Portugal: The weather in March was generally rainy, with low temperatures and 
winds. Crop condition in the centre and south, where production of olives is most 
important, was variable. Some damage is reported. In some districts flowering was 
very abundant. Crop condition was 68. 

Argentina: The crop was abundant in San Juan and satisfactory in the other 
provinces. 

Algeria: The weather remained dry, with high temperatures in the first part of 
April; the end of the month was characterized by strong winds, some rain and fall¬ 
ing temperatures. Flowering was satisfactory. The trees suffered from hail in Kabylie 
and olive-fty caused some damage to the flowerbuds. On i May crop condition was 
on the whole good, 95 according to system of the country, 100 according to that of 
the Institute. 

French Morocco: The drought was further prolonged in an exceptional manner 
in April; so far, however, the effects are not apparent. 

Current information on flax. 

Belgium: The heav}^ and continuous rains in April caused considerable delay in 
sowings, which could only partly be made and in bad conditions. 

Hungary: In the greater part of the country sowing had been completed toward 
10 May and germination was regular. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to flax 
this year is about 42,600 acres against 40,500 in 1936 and 22,800 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages 105.3 and 187.1. 

U , S\ S. R.: On 1 May the area sown to flax for fibre (dolgunets) was 3,221,000' 
acres, about double that sown at the corresponding date last year and about three- 
fourths of that planned. In the provinces of Kalininsk and Moscow sowings were 
already ended. In the Western Region the plan was almost complete. In White 
Russia only 70 per cent, of the plan had been carried out; in the Leningrad Region 53 
per cent, and in the Gorki Region 42 per cent. 

Argentina (Telegram of 14 Max'): Preparations for sowings were favoured by 
weather and soil conditions. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to linseed 
this year is about 427,000 acres against 467,800 in 1936 and 377,400 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages 91.3 and 113.1. 

Current Information on cotton. 

Italy: Sowings were in progress in April. First germinations were regular. 

U. S. S. R.: Up to 5 May sowings had been carried out on 4,655,000 acres against 
4,489,000 at the corresponding date last year; the area sown at the above dates repre¬ 
sents 95.5 per cent, of that planned. In the zone of irrigated crops 3,526,000 acres 
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Q4-S per cent, of the plan, had been sown against 3 687,000 acres sown at the same 
date last year. 

Throughout almost the whole of the second decade of April cultivation and sowing 
had to be suspended in a greater part of the cotton zone of Central Asia owing to 
heavy rains and snow. Large areas already prepared for sowing had to be again 
prepared and part of the area already sown had to be resown. In the third decade 
of April favourable weather enabled sowing to be continued on a larger area than 
at the same date last year. The prolonged cold in Central Asia retarded vegetation. 
In Northern Caucasus the weather was favourable and cotton made good progress. 

Antigua: It was reported in March that owing to damage by rain the cotton 
crop was not expected to realize more than about 1,000 centals (209 bales of 478 lb.) 
is compared with 600 centals (126 bales) in 1935-36 and 481 centals (101 bales) 
on the average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 166.9 and 208.3. 

Argentina: Quality is better than last season. 

The second estimate of production of ginned cotton in 1936-37 shows a decrease 
of 32 per cent, on the previous figure and attains 1,166,000 centals {244,000 bales) 
against 1,785,000 (373,000) in 1935-36 and 911,000 (191,000) on the average of the 
preceding five years. Percentages 65.3 and 12S.0. 

United States (Week ending 28 April): The weather was favourable early in 
the week but was too cool at the end for best results in the western portion of 
the belt while it was too wet in the northeastern portion. In Texas mostly 
good progress was made with planting and early cotton is coming up well, though 
growth is slow owing to cool nights. In Oklahoma only a little cotton has been 
planted in the eastern and southern portions. In the Mississippi Valley conditions 
were mostly good and excellent progress was made with planting, while a considerable 
amount of cotton is up in the southern sections. In the Eastern belt planting ad¬ 
vanced rapidly during the first part of the week, but work was delayed towards the 
end of the period by heavy rains. 

(Week ending 5 May). The week was rather unfavourable in the Cotton Belt. 
Rains were frequent east of the Mississippi River, where there was too much cloud, 
while temperatures over considerable areas were relatively low, making unfav¬ 
ourable conditions for seeding and germination. In the western portion of the 
Belt rainfall was mostly light to moderate and the weather was generally more 
favourable for field work, though moisture is needed in considerable areas for proper 
germination. In Texas planting made excellent progress and is nearly complete in 
the southern half. There are some fair stands, though the soil generally is too dry. 
In Oklahoma considerable planting has been accomplished, but the crop is about a 
fortnight late. 

(Week ending j 2 May): In the northwestern portion of the Belt there were showers 
and in the central and eastern portions; more sunshine and less rain the week was gener¬ 
ally favourable though night temperatures were too cool. Fair progress was made with 
planting in Texas, though the soil generally was too dry and night temperatures too 
cool for good germination and growth; crop condition generally being only fair 
except in the extreme South, while a considerable acreage in the North of the State 
remains to be planted. In Oklahoma fair progress was made with planting, additional 
moisture received during the week being helpful in many places. In the Central and 
Bastem belts there has been a good advance in planting. A considerable amount of 
replanting is indicated in the eastern portion of the belt owing to the previous cool 
and wet weather, 

(Telegram of 19 May): The week has been fairly favourable for cotton. 


**** Si. 5 Ingl, 
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Summary of Government cotton reports 
by cotton season. 


Provisional Final estimates Percent, 

estimates ------- 1 936/3 7 



for dates 
indicated 

t935/36 

Average ^ 

1930/31 

■935ht 

IOO 

Aver* 


1936/37 


to 1934/35 



Report referreS to 1 July: 







Area in cultivation (acres). 

30 , 621,000 

27 , 8 S 8 ,ooo 

37 , 408,000 

109 . s 

81 . 

9 

Report referred to 1 August: 





86 . 


Area left for harvest (acres). 

x) 29 , 924,000 

2 ) 27 , 335 . 00 ° 2 

l! 34 , 658,000 

109.5 

3 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

72.3 

73-6 

4 ) 68.0 

— 

— 


Production 5 )... 

12 , 481,000 

10 , 638,000 

i3,343,ooo 

II 7.3 

93- 

5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. . . .. 

199-7 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

107.2 

112 . 

X 

Cotton ginned to 1 August 6 ). 

41,130 

94,346 

85,520 

4 3-6 

48 . 

1 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6 ) . 

208,327 

316,930 

34 5,824 

65.7 

60 . 

2 

Report referred to 1 September: 







Area left for harvest (acres). 

7 ) 29 , 720,000 

2 ) 27 , 335,000 3 ) 34 , 658,000 

108.7 

85. 

& 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

59-1 

64.5 

4) 58-7 

— 

S3- 


Production 5 ).. - 

11 , 121,000 

10 , 638,000 

13,343,0°° 

104.5 

4 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

179.2 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

96.2 

100 . 

C» 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 6 ) . 

1,373.868 

1,135,090 

1 , 221,961 

121.0 

112 . 

4 

Cotton ginned to 16 Sep i ember 6 ). 

3 , 707,142 

2 , 315,831 

2,941,273 

160.1 

126 . 

0 

Report referred to 1 October: 







Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

61.8 

64.0 

4') 58.1 

— 

— 


Production 5 ).. 

11 , 609,000 

10 , 638,000 

13,343,000 

109.1 

87 . 

O' 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

* 186.9 

186,3 

4 ) 178-2 

100.3 

104 . 

9 

Cotton ginned to 1 October 6 ). 

6 , 030,940 

4 , 232,068 

5,4 s 4,000 

142.5 

XIQ. 

O' 

Cotton ginned to iS October 6 ) ........ . 

8 , 567,676 

6 , 590,402 

8 , 282,604 

130.0 

103 , 

4 

Report referred to 1 November: 







Production 5 ).. 

12 , 400,000 

10 . 638,000 

13,343,000 

116.6 

92. 

9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

199-7 

186.3 

4 ) 178.2 

107.2 

XI 2 , 

1 

Cotton ginned to 1 November 6 ). 

9 , 880,068 

7,7 43 , 6 x 2 

10 , 101,588 

127.6 

97 

8 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6 ) . 

10 , 766,378 

8 ,436,533 

11,317,391 

127,6 

95 

1 

Report referred to 1 December: 







Area in cultivation, on 1 July (acres) .... 

30 , 932,000 

27 ,S 88 ,ooo 

37 . 408,000 

110.9 

82 

7 

Area left for harvest (acres) .. 

8 ) 30 , 054,000 

2 ) 27,335,oo© 3)3-l,657,6oo 

10 Q.O 

86 

7 

Production 5 ).. 

12 , 407,000 

10 , 638,400 

13,342,500 

Il 6.6 

93. 

0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

197.6 

186.3 

4 ) 178-2 

xoG.i 

110 

9 

Cotton ginned to 1 December 63 . 

11 , 494,170 

9 , 356,921 

12 , 123,360 

122,8 

94 

8 

Cotton ginned to 13 December 6 ; .. 

11 , 704,980 

9,754,578 

12 , 444,920 

120.0 

94 

0 

Cotton ginned to 16 January 6 ) . 

11 , 956,808 

10 , 248,191 

12,787,833 

116.7 

93 

5 

Report of 20 March: 







Total cotton ginned 6 ). 

12 , 129,702 

10 , 420,346 

13 , 046,016 

II 6.4 

93 

0 

Total running bales.. . 

12 , 270,800 

10 , 567,472 

13 , 3 * 3,604 

iiG.r 

92 

2 

Square bales... 

11 , 988,400 

20 , 273,044 

12 , 778,409 

116.7 

93 

8 

(American-Egyptian bales included) .... 

(27,551) 

( 17 , 619 ) 

( 13 , 816 ) 

(99-6) 

( 127 .' 

0 ) 

Round bales. 

282,196 

294,253 

535,176 

95-9 

52 

7 

Sea-island bales .. 


175 

19 



Average Gross weight per bale, in lb. 6 ) . . . 

510.6 

5 x 0.5 

5 x 1 .x 

100.0 

100 

0 

Equivalent total cotton ginned 5 ) ..... , 

12,387,403 

10 , 638 , 39.1 

13,342,504 

116.4 

92 

8 

Pinters: running bales. 


876,215 

809,324 




^inters: Equivalent 500 lb. bales, Net weight . 


1 , 050,213 

954,186 




Number of ginneries: Total. 


14,497 

1 5,59x 




a a Active. 

12,624 

12,812 

13,687 

98.5 

92 

.2 

Average number of bales ginned per active 





establishment 6 ). 

961 

813 

949 

118.2 

tor 

•3 

Report of 21 May: 






Revised estimates of the cotton crop; 







Area in cultivation, on 1 ZMay (Acres) . . , 

30 , 960,000 

27 , 888,000 

37 , 408,200 

111.0 

V2 

.8 

Area picked (Acres) . 

Production 5 ) 9 ). 

30,028 OOO 
12 , 399,000 

27,335,000 ; 

10 , 638,391 

3) 34,657,6oo 

13 , 342,504 

109.9 

116.5 

86 

92 

.6 

•9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

197-4 

186.0 

184.0 

105.7 

107 

• 3 


\ « 1 ■’^f ea ,. ia estivation on i July, less the ten-year, 1926 - 55 , average abandonment, about 2.3 per cent. — 
A tf ea / ctuaIi i h t rvested; P ercen ^- °i abandonment about 2 . 0 . — 3 ) Area actually harvested; the percent. 
01 abandonment, about 1 . 9 , does not take into account about 10 , 495,000 acres Dloughed up in 1933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4 } Ten-year, 1925 - 34 , average* —* 5 ) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — 6 ) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters. 7) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. — 8 ) Abandonment: 2,8 %. — 
9 , According to annual ginning enumerations, allowances made for inter-State movement of seed cotton for 
ginning; State figures rounded to thousands, and added for United States total. 
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Haiti ■ Total exports of ginned cotton in the first half of t 936-37 up to 31 March 
were 75,050 centals (15,700 bales) against 56,440 (n,8oo) in the same period of 
1:035-30. 

St Vunevt The exceptionally wet weather which prevailed in J anuary coincided 
with the maturation of bolls and there were heavy losses of bolls, due chiefly to ex¬ 
ternal boll diseases. Cotton stainers were not very numerous anywhere and did 
practically no damage. The incidence of pink boll worm, however, was considerably 
higher than usual and in some areas losses were high. The crop was practice IN all 
picked by the end of March and though a few growers were tempted to leave the 
plants to try to obtain a second crop, the infestation of the young bolls with pink 
bollworm was so heavy that all the plants were pulled up as soon as the crop was 
picked Owing to the loss of about 20 % sustained by the crop, the estimate was 
reduced to about 3,400 centals (711 bales of 478 lb.) as compared with 3,970 (830) 
in 1935-36 and 2,3 t-o (490) 011 the average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 
85.6 and" 145.2. 

Egypt: Late cultivations were over by the end of April . The variability of the 
weather and its unsuitability retarded growth and brought about dryness in some of 
the stands in late-cultivated areas, especial^ in the Northern Delta and Middle 
Lgypt. Attacks of thrips were more serious than last year, and caused damage in 
the newly-germinating cultivations, necessitating much resowing and in certain cases 
the crop has had to be entirely resown. Growth improved during the last days of the 
month as a result of more suitable weather. Thrips spread in cotton cultivation during 
April, becoming general in Lower and Upper Bgypt, with some damage, especially in 
the Northern provinces and Middle Lgypt. Control is being carried out either by hoeing, 
watering and manuring or by spraying the infested areas with nicotine sulphate. Slight 
attacks of aphis appeared in small areas and are being controlled by entirely re¬ 
sown spraying with nicotine sulphate. Cutworm and greenworm have been observed 
in a few cultivations and have been controlled without causing serious damage. 

Nigeria: It was reported in March that prospects for the cotton crop in the 
North had lowered, the estimate having fallen to 150,000 centals (31,800 hales of 478 lb.) 
of American ginned cotton, as compared with 200,000 (42,000) last season (77 %), 

Nyasaland: Lack of rain in March adversely affected the late-planted cotton in 
the Southern Province, but favourable conditions were reported in the Northern 
Province. 

Uganda: The weather in March continued to be favourable for the ripening and 
picking of cotton, the marketing of which was reported to be nearly completed in the 
B astern, Northern and Bug and a provinces. 

Current information on hemp. 

Hungary: In the greater part of the country sow T ings had been completed by 
10 May and were germinating regularly. 


Current information on hops. 

Hungary: Toward 10 May crop condition was good. 
Czechoslovakia; Pruning is alread\ T or will soon be completed. 
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Current information on tobacco. 

Hungary: The plants are vigorous. Toward to May transplanting was begun. 
Argentina: In April harvesting was in progress in Corrielites and the National 
Terri torof Misiones, with good yields. In Catamarea production is smaller than 
last year; locusts have caused damage in Salta. 

Union of South Africa: The border districts of Cape Province had wet weather in 
March and considerable damage was done to the crop by hail, 

Current information on other products* 

Cacao* 

Haiti: Exports of cacao in the first half of the current season (i October-31 March) 
were 21,800 centals against 29,500 in the same period of 1935-36. 

Trinidad: In March the reaping of the cacao crop was almost finished. The crop 
was reported to be very disappointing. 

Nigeria: By the end of March the main cacao season in the South was over. 
Exports in February showed a considerable increase over those for February 1936. 

"Tea. 

India: In Northern India the weather in the month preceding 15 April was too 
hot and dry to be favourable for growth and prospects, which depend on the rainfall, 
were only fair. Plucking was begun here and there but practically no leaf was taken 
off in March. 

In Southern India useful showers fell and crop prospects were good. Outturn 
was i.S per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 


The world coffee situation. 

World coffee production. 

The estimates at present available for the production of coffee in 1936-37 (1) 
supplied by the Government and various special organizations in the producing 
countries refer to over 90 per cent, of world production and thus enables the 
volume of the world crop in the current season to.be established with sufficient 
accuracy. 

Though about 529 million pounds larger than the figures of last season, the 
estimate of the world crop for 1936-37 remains appreciably smaller than the crop 
of the three preceding seasons. However, on the whole, the coffee season 1936- 
1937 may be placed amongst those which, attaining neither a maximum or a 
minimum as so often determined by the great fluctuations characteristic of the 
crop, ensure a good average production. 


(i) If there is no indication to the contrary, the data inserted in the table of production refer as 
far as possible to the actual production. For Brazil, figures sent by the Statistical Bureau of the 
Ministry of Agriculture have been inserted; these figures coincide exactly with those recently published 
by the National Statistical Institute of Brazil, which, in view of the decree of 6 July 1934, is the only 
official authority empowered to occupy itself with statistics in that country. 



World production of coffee by continents. 



i) Calculated production. 
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The geographical distribution of the coffee crops indicated in the recapitu¬ 
lative table above shows fully on the one hand the tendency to extension of 
the coffee crop in recent years which is characteristic of the coffee crop in the 
countries of Central America and still more in those of Africa and, on the other 
hand, the fairly stable character of the Asiatic crops, especially those of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies and of India. In Central America, in fact, coffee production in 
1936-37 represents an absolute maximum, exceeding also the record figure of the 
preceding season, especially as regards the very large crops in K 1 Salvador and 
Guatemala. In Africa the relative increase is still more marked, the 1936-37 
crop having almost doubled the average of the five years ending. 1930-31 owing 
to the extension of the crop, which has been favoured in recent years by the 
preventive measures adopted by the majority of colonial powers in favour of their 
possessions. Amongst the countries that have intensified coffee-growing the 
most markedly are the Belgian Congo, Madagascar and the mandated territory 
of Tanganyika; the crop has not—on the other hand—judging from the figures 
of export—undergone an appreciable change in Ethiopia but that country 
remains in the first place amongst African producers. In Kenya, Angola and 


Production of coffee in the principal producing countries. 

( 1,000 pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-33 

I93I-33 

Average 
1936-277 
i 930 - 3 1 



I. —- American Countries. 


Brazil. 

Colombia ............ 

Salvador.:.. 

Venezuela. 

Guatemala. 

Mexico. 

Haiti x). 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic. 

Costa Rica i). 

Nicaragua i). 

Puerto Rico. 

2.871,310 
492,735 
143301 
157,852 
147.710 
99,208 
77,162 
50,706 
42,990 
52,911 
35,274 
19,842 

2,318,168 

555,126 

127,869 

140,214 

147,269 

106,263 

79,587 

66,139 

49,825 

46,959 

29,983 

20,062 

3,643,151 

463,193 

130,073 

125,223 

90,390 

92374 

41,888 

61,068 

40,786 

53352 

30,865 

7,937 

3,916,746 
507,947 
127,869 
106,043 
79367 
81,130 
74,957 
58,202 
43,211 
42,108 
32,408 
9,039 

3,385,650 
479,287 
141,096 
108,688 
110,01 1 
96,342 
91,933 
58,643 
48,061 
61,289 
30,203 
11,464 

2,869,767 

447319 

105,822 

126,987 

119,050 

72,532 

51,147 

60,407 

34,833 

40,786 

17,858 

10,141 

3,061,129 

415,132 

125,443 

332,057 

109,791 

89,067 

70,107 

44,093 

29,322 

44,534 

32,408 

16,094 

Total of countries considered . . . 

4,191 mi 

3,687,464 

4,780,300 

5,079,027 

4,622,667 

3,956,649 

4,169,177 


1 

II. - 

— Extra 

-American Countries. 


Netherlands Indies: 

European plantations.. 

Native plantations i) ..... . 

India. 

Ethiopia 2 ). 

Tanganyika. 

Kenya . .. 

Angola. 

Madagascar. 

Belgian Congo. 

125,664 

110,231 

33,069 

44,093 

29,983 

33,069 

39,683 

48,502 

40,786 

121,916 

122,577 

33,069 

40,124 

41,668 

35,274 

35,274 

34,172 

31326 

141,758 

107,586 

32,849 

48,061 

33,069 

30,865 

40,345 

33,069 

29,322 

125,003 

109,570 

34,613 

39,022 

28,440 

29,983 

41,447 

35,274 

22,046 

138,230 
154324 
33,069 
54,675 
25 353 
35,715 
32,629 
38,361 
17,196 

107365 

120,152 

33,510 

48,722 

20,724 

20,283 

19,401 

37,038 

15,653 

312,216 

127,428 

33,951 

39,022 

19,621 

23,369 

30,424 

14,991 

8,157 

Total, of countries considered . . . 

505,080 

495,600 

496,924 

465,398 

529,552 

422,848 

409,179 

Total of two groups . . . 

4,696,081 

4,183,064 

5,277,224 

5,544,425 

5,152,219 

4,379,497 

4,578,356 


2 ) Export. — 2 } Export figures compiled from the statistis of Franch Somaliland and the Anglo-Egyptian 
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other colonial territories the extension has followed a less accelerated rhythm 
but has also been appreciable. 

The total production of coffee in Africa, estimated at 265 million pounds 
for 1936-37, already appreciably approaches the fairly stable level of Asiatic 
production; further developments may, however, be expected on that conti¬ 
nent in consequence of the economic nationalism pursued by the majority of 
European countries and extended by them to their colonies. 

The first place as a great coffee producer remains, however, with South Amer¬ 
ica, which supplies about fom-fifths of the world production, with Brazil at the 
head, followed at a long distance by Colombia and Venezuela. In the 1936-37 
season the total volume of crops in the producing countries of South America 
has on the whole showed an appreciable reduction with respect to the crops of 
the three preceding seasons, despite the very abundant production of Colombia 
and a record crop in Venezuela; the reduction is, in fact attributable exclusively 
to Brazil, where crops of the last two seasons remained very much below normal. 
The determining factor in the diminution of the Brazilian crops must be sought 
in the policy of protecting the cofiee market that the Brazilian Government has 
pursued for some years and which is reflected in the abandonment of the area 
occupied by the less productive plantations. 


Area of coffee in bearing in Brazil by States . 

( 1,000 acres). 


YEARS 

Sao Paulo 

1 

Minas 

Geraes 

Espirito 

Santo 

| 

Rio 

cle Janeiro ! 

Other 

States 

Total 

3925-26. 

3,761 

1,539 

509 , 

! 

514 i 

561 

6,884 

1926-27. 

3,820 

1,577 

613 

519 

610 

7,139 

3927-28. 

4,342 

1,616 

620 i 

541 

620 

7,539 

1928-29. 

4,441 

1,651 

642 ! 

; 549 

675 

7,958 

3929-30. 

4.557 

1,710 

667 | 

554 

! 756 

8,244 

Average 1925-26 to 1929-30 . . - . 

4J 44 

1,619 

610 

535 ! 

644 

7,552 

1930-31. 

4,698 

1,787 

684 i 

568 

791 

8,528 

1931-32. 

5,160 

1,789 

687 i 

57! 

818 

9,025 

1932-33. 

5,565 

1,999 

734 ; 

689 

825 

9,812 

1933-33. 

5,696 i 

1,979 

672 

741 

697 

9,785 

1934-35.. . 

4,465 

1,972 

670 

741 ; 

697 

8,545 

Average 1930-31 to 1934-35 .... 

5,117 

1,905 

689 

662 

\ 

766 

9,139 

1935-36. ... 

4,915 

1,977 

647 

647 

I 610 

1 

8,796 


This policy of protection has its origin in the policy of valorization pursued 
by the Brazilian Government, which, under the stimulus of the high profits 
obtained in the years before the crisis, encouraged the extension of the crop 
in all the producing States of the country; it is, in fact, a logical consequence. 

The most considerable abandonment of area is in the State of Sao Paulo, in 
which over half of the total productive area of the country is concentrated and 
where coffee has been replaced partly by other crops, especially cotton. 
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International trade in coffee. 

Exports from the principal producing countries. 

Exports of Brazilian coffee in the first half of the current season up to 31 
December 1936 decreased by 185 million pounds with respect to the very high 
figure of the corresponding period in 1935-36; they remain also below the corres¬ 
ponding exports over a long series of 3^ears, except for the very deficit ary 
year of 1932-33, which was affected by the Paulista revolution of 1932, and 
that of 1934-35. 

Brazil: Production and export of coffee by commercial season . 

( 1,000 potimls). 


Season 

fi July -30 June) 


Production 


Export 


First 

hrilf-vear 


Second 
half-vear 


Total 


Percentage 
of the 
production 


1929- 30 

1930- 3! 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


3,475,820 

3,602,586 

2,869.767 

3,385,650 

3,916,746 


1,021,846 

1,049,404 

1,092,615 

650,586 

1,088,426 


972.903 

1.268,544 

928,149 

956,368 

1,008,839 


1.994,749 

2,317,948 

2,020,764 

1,606,954 

2,097,265 


57.4 

64.3 

70.4 

47.5 

53.5 


Average 1929-30 to 1933-34 


3,450,114 


980,575 


1,026,961 


2,007,536 


582 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


3,643,151 

2,318,168 

2,871,310 


862,451 

1,116,425 

931,236 


911,174 

943,361 


1,773,625 

2,059,786 


48.7 

88,9 


In the first quarter of 1937 Brazilian coffee exports remained at an excep¬ 
tionally low level; the total exports during the first nine months of the current 
season show a decrease of 259 million pounds on the corresponding figure of 
the past season. 

In Colombia, on the other hand, the quantity exported in the first half of the 
current season attained a record figure of 276 million pounds, exceeding by about 
22 million pounds the corresponding volume of the past season, which already 
represented a maximum. This accelerated tempo of Colombian exports continued 
during the first quarter of 1937 and the total exports of the first nine month 
of 1936-37 amounted to 433 million pounds against 387 in the same period of 
1935-36. 

The last few years have been characterized by a heavier European demand 
for Colombian coffee, of which the exports to European countries rose from 30 mil¬ 
lion pounds in^ 1930-31 to 123 million pounds in 1935-36. 

The largest demand is from Germany, which, owing to the system of com¬ 
pensatory exchange established between the two countries, absorbed in 1935-36 
about 80 per cent, of the total export of Colombian coffee to Europe. As 
regards the movement of the Asiatic crops, particularly those of the Netherlands 
Indies and India, the data of the first nine months of the current season also show 
a fairly appreciable increase in comparison with the corresponding figures of 
I935-36. 
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Colombia: production and export of coffee by commercial season . 

\i } ooo pound:*) 



Season 

Production 


Import 


1 To portion 
of the 

Production 


(1 July -30 June) 

F«rst 
half-ye. li 

Second 
hall-year 

Total 

1929- 30. 

1 930- 31 . • 

1931- 32. . 

1932- 33. . 
1953-34. . 


464,295 

445.335 

447,319 

479,287 

507.947 

186,732 

194,228 

196,433 

218,920 

210,101 

214,070 

202,605 

202,165 

223,990 

1 248,241 

400,802 

396,833 

1 398,598 

442,910 
458,342 1 

86 3 
89.1 
89.1 
92.4 

1 90 2 


Average 1929-30 to 1933-34 . . . 

468,837 

201 283 

218,214 

419,497 

89.5 

1934- 35 . . 

1935- 36. . 

1936- 37. . 


463,193 1 
555,126 1 
492,735 ; 

i 

167,552 

254,855 

275,579 

\ 1 

246,037 

250,666 

413,589 
j 505,521 

! 

89.3 

91.1 


The data available for the commercial movement of coffee from the principal 
African countries indicate that it has also been very active during the first 
months of 1936-37. 

Finally, the exports from Central America as a whole during the first half 
of their commercial season beginning last October, increased appreciably in res¬ 
pect of the corresponding figures of 1935-36. 

World net coffee imports. 

The world economic depression, characterized for a number of years by 
increasing restrictions of exchange and, in several countries, by a policy of quotas, 
has appreciably influenced the import trade in coffee and led to a severe contrac¬ 
tion of world demand, while at the same time checking the tendency to increase 
that was observed in the years following the World War. The volume of world 
net imports, which was 2,336 millions pounds in 1909-1913, rose to 3,064 
million pounds on the average from 1926 to 1930 and reached its maximum in 
1931 with 3,594 million pounds. Subsequently and especially in the following 
three years world demand very markedly declined but still absorbed on the aver¬ 
age a quantity of coffee 132 million pounds larger than the average for 1926-30. 

In 1935 and 1936 an appreciable recovery was experienced in the world trade 
in coffee and net imports attained very high figures, only inferior to the record of 
1931. It should, however, be noted that, even with the tendency to increase, 
the import trade in coffee showed different characteristics in the principal world 
importing centres, especially as regards the United States and Europe, which 
together absorbed more than 90 per cent, of the -world imports. In the United 
States the tendency to increase and the corresponding change in the figures was 
more marked than in Europe; imports in the last two years were double the pre¬ 
war average, wdiile the maximum attained in 1931 in European countries as a 
whole exceeded only by a quarter the average quantity imported in the quin¬ 
quennial period prior to the war. However, in the latter continent, as in the 
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World net imports oj coffee. 


v " 

Kurope 

trailed States 
of America 

Other countries 

_ 

Total 

Years 

Absolute 

data 

Propor¬ 

tion 

of 

total 

Absolute 

data 

Propor¬ 

tion 

of 

total 

A1 isolate 

data 

Propor¬ 

tion 

of 

total 

Absolute 

data 

Propor¬ 

tion 


(1,000 
pounds) 

°u 

(1,000 

pounds) 

% 

(1,000 

pounds) 

7u 

(r,ooo 
poll ads) 


1936 . 

1,479,307 

42.5 

1,730.194 

49.7 

i) 273,8)5 

7.8 

i) 3,483,316 

100.0 

1935 . 

1,487,905 

42.2 

1,752,901 

49.7 

288,145 

8.1 

3,528,951 

WO.O 

1934 . 

1,444,694 

45.0 

1,519,211 

47.3 

247,580 

7.7 

3,211,485 

100.0 

1933. 

l 1,448,442 

44.2 

1,570,137 

47.9 

260,587 

7.9 

3,279,166 

100.0 

1932 . 

i 1,445,355 

45.7 j 

1,482,614 

46.8 j 

236,998 

7.5 

3,164,967 

WO.O 

1931. 

! 1,597,475 

44.5 

1,725,784 

48.1 

265,437 

7.4 

3,588,696 

100.0 

Average 1926'1930 . . . 

i 1,397,074 

45.6 

1,400,822 

45.8 

264,115 

8.6 

3,062,011 

100.0 

Average 1909-1913 . . . 

1 1,269,646 

f 

54.2 

857,601 

36.6 

216,054 

9.2 

2,343,301 

100 0 


i) Calculated figure. 


imports of coffee into the principal European and extra-European countries. 

( 1,000 pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

193 0 

1 9 3 5 

1934 

1933 

1933 

1931 

Average 

1 iu-jG it* 








1930 



I. — 

Principal European countries. 


German v.. 

Austria . .. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Finland. 

France. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Czechoslovakia.. . 

Yugoslavia. 

342,379 
11,464 
114,200 
59,745 
i) 48,702 
48,281 
411,163 
31,967 
69,887 
35,715 
68,344 
13.889 
13,448 
102,074 
33,290 
24,912 
15,212 

325,403 

11,685 
107,586 
55,336 
52,470 
37,920 
415,352 
27,558 
89,067 
44,313 
71,650 
13,007 

11,905 
106,704 
41,006 
24,692 
14,551 

332,238 
11,905 
104,940 
57,541 
55,116 
37,479 i 
388,676 
33,731 
86,642 
35,495 
75,619 
14,991 

1 1,685 
100,090 
30,203 ) 
24,471 
12,787 

285,720 
11,244 
87,524 
58,864 
53,793 
35,054 
432,769 
35,274 
86,421 
35,715 
107,806 
16,755 
10,362 
99,208 
25,574 
20,503 
14,771 J 

285,941 
16,535 
109,570 
54,675 
48,502 
29,983 ! 
1 412,045 

l 47,400 
* 89,949 1 

34,172 
83,996 
15,432 
8,378 j 
84,658 ! 
43,652 ! 
33,510 
15,212 | 

342,820 
21,605 
124,562 
66,139 
48,943 
30,865 
427,698 
39,463 
96,563 
39,904 
88,847 
18,078 
11,023 j 
115,964 1 
33,510 1 
33,290 
19,621 

| 293,216 

19,401 
90,831 
56,659 
51,147 
38,581 
363,103 
36,817 
101,393 
36,376 
75,839 
16,094 
8,819 
93,697 
29,101 
29,322 
20,724 

Total of countries considered . . . 

1,444,472 

1,450,205 

1,413,609 

1,417,357 

1,413,610 

1,558,895 

1,360,920 


II. — Principal 

extra -Europe an countri e s . 

United States. 

Canada . 

Argentina. 

Algeria. 

Union of South Africa , . 

Japan . 

1,730,194 
39,683 
i) 50,706 
34,172 
31,526 
12,566 

| 1,752,901 ! 
34,392 
49,825 
31,306 
31,306 
7,496 

1,519,211 i 
34,172 
40,565 
29,101 
26,896 
6,393 

1,570,137 

33,510 

51,368 

31,085 

28,440 

5,291 

1,482,614 1 
30,644 
38,801 1 
30,203 ! 
24,471 
6,173 1 

1,725,784 
32,188 
50,486 
30,424 
31,526 . 
5,071 ! 

1,400,822 

26,896 

54,013 

23,369 

28,219 

3307 

Total of countries considered . . 

1,898,847 

1,907,226 

1,656,338 

1,719,831 

1,612,906 

1,875,479 

1,536,626 

Total of two groups . . . 

3,343,319 

i 

3,357,431 

3,069,947 

3,137,188 

3,026,516 

3,434,374 

2,897,546 


1 } Calculated figure. 
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United States, net imports in the last two years show a fairly appreciable increase 
with respect to the three preceding years and to the 1926-30 average. The first 
place amongst the European importing countries is taken by France, into which 
the imports, before the adoption of quotas fixing at about 419 million pounds 
the amount of coffee to be imported annually into that country, showed a tendency 
to increase; the same tendency, but with more marked annual fluctuations has 
apjjeared for some years in Germany, which, with France, absorbs more than 
half of the total European imports. 

The total imports of the seventeen European countries considered, which 
normally absorbed 97 per cent, of the net import of the continent, have not under¬ 
gone any appreciab change in 1936 since the decreases recorded in some countries, 
notably Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and especially Italy, 
which greatly reduced its percentages in 1936, have almost entirely compensated 
for the increase recorded in the total for other importing countries. 

For some years there has also been observed a fairly appreciable increase in 
the demand from the principal extra-European importing countries, particularly 
Canada, Algeria, the Union of South Africa and Japan, while the volume of Ar¬ 
gentine imports is satisfactory and remains fairly stable. 


Measures adopted for the stabilization of the coffee market. 

The comparative examination of the trends of production in the coffee¬ 
growing countries as a whole and of the tendency of world trade in the product 
shows clearly that the crisis that has affected the world coffee market for some 
years is above all a crisis of over-pinduction, recently rendered more acute by the 
general economic depression, which has seriously reduced the absorbing capacity 
of the majority of the consuming countries. The upward trend of world produc¬ 
tion, especiall} 7 - of Brazilian crops, has not been followed by a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the world demand and determined in that country up to 1930 a pro¬ 
gressive increase in stocks. 


Years 


Stocks of coffee in Brazil. 

(million pounds). 


Stocks 

on 31 December 


1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1 934 

1 935 

1936 


3S0 
1,767 
2,851 
3,888 
3,437 
3*383 
2 , 738 
2,734 
2,095 

1*874 


The larger part of these excess stocks consist of coffee retained in the 
interior of the country; those available in the ports have amounted for some 
years to about 330 million pounds centals on the average. 
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With the policy of regular destruction of coffee decreed in 1931 by the Con¬ 
gress of the producing States in Brazil " in order to obtain as soon as possible a 
betterment in the statistical position of coffee, the selection of commercial quali¬ 
ties and the elimination of all useless expense in storage ” the increase of these 
stocks, which weighed so heavily in bringing about the fall of prices on the inter¬ 
national market, was checked. 

The destruction of coffee that began in June 1931 according to plan con¬ 
tinued without interruption and attained a maximum of 1,455 million pounds 
in 1933-34. From the second half of the 1934-35 season these operations slowed 
down and during 1935-36 there was a further check but from the first half of the 
current commercial season the rate of destruction was again accelerated. 


Quantities of eoffec destroyed in Brazil by seasons. 

( 1,000 pounds) 


i 

Season 

(1 July - 30 June) 

Production 

Quantities destroyed 

First i 

half-year 

Second 

half-year 

Total 

1931-32 . 

1 

2,869,767 

t) 373,685 

720,694 

1,094,379 

1932-33 . 

3,385,650 

513,458 

816,154 

1,329,612 

1933-34 . ....... . 

3,916,746 

1.023,830 

436,296 

1,460,126 

1934-35 . 

3,643,151 

657,200 ! 

134,042 

791,242 

1935-36 . . . 

2.318,168 

89,949 

104,059 

194,008 

1936-37 .... 

2,871,310 

389,558 

A 611,344 



Proportion 

with 

respect to 
production 


38.1 

39.3 

37.3 
2 1,7 

8,4 


1 ) Seven months, — 2 ) Three months: January to March 1937 . 


The total quantity of coffee eliminated in Brazil from 1931 to the end of 
December 1936 was 5>259 million pounds, a quantity exceeding by more than 
50 % the average annual imports of the last six years. 

In consequence of this radical measure and of the larger internal consumption, 
which during the last ten years rose from 331 million pounds to 661 million 
pounds a year, stocks underwent a very appreciable reduction during the past 
four years; on 31 December 1936 their volume was practically at the 1928 level, 
so that was rather high. 

The policy of destruction aiming at stabilizing the internal market by making 
supplies conform to the possibilities of export was supplemented in 1931 by a 
legislative measure imposing a tax of one milreis for each tree newly planted, 
excepting omy replacements of old trees in the more or less exhausted planting 
districts. At the same time the National Coffee Council and subsequently the 
National Coffee Department adopted a series of general measures regarding the 
standardization of export products, the prohibition of transport and sales of infer¬ 
ior qualities below’ number 8 type, the financing of crops and other matters. 

In the other producing countries there have also been established in recent 
\ears institutes and organizations for the defence of coffee, which have planned 
and put into practice the most diverse measures, all, however, for the purpose of 
supporting the internal market; financing of crops, improvement .of storage and 
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standardization, improvement of quality by the adoption of more rational methods 
of production, intensification of propaganda for the increase of consumption, 
negotiations for the reduction of customs tarifs. In general these measures sup¬ 
plied the guiding lines for the recent American Coffee Conference at Bogota; 
this conference approved a resolution by which the countries adhering to the 
conference agreed as far as possible to maintain the prices of their coffees "at the 
level fixed for Brazilian coffee as a basic price 

It should be noted that coffee prices have undergone an extremely accentuat¬ 
ed fall in recent years, owing on the one hand to the existence of surplus stocks 
in Brazil continuous!}" operating to bring about a decline and on the other hand 
to the world economic depression, which lias reduced the purchasing-power of 
the consuming countries and has been especially felt as regards articles that are 
not of the first necessity. 

The statistical position of coffee, though improved, remains rather heavy, 
especially if account is taken of the good prospects of coining crops in Brazil and 
other large producing countries. It may thus be expected that the various organ¬ 
izations for the control of coffee will continue during the coming season to regu¬ 
late and support their respective internal markets. The greatest obstacles that 
hinder the policy of regulating the internal market, as pursued by the producing 
countries consist, however, in the present restrictions on international exchange 
of goods and money and particularly in the customs duties, generally very high, 
that are imposed on coffee imports into the majority of consuming countries, espe¬ 
cially in Europe, where the enforced limitation of coffee consumption is accom¬ 
panied by the increasing use of substitutes. 

A. di Eunvro 


Current information on coffee. 

Cuhtt' According to the Instituto Cubano de Estabilizacion del Cafe the coffee 
crop of 1037-38 is estimated at 710,000 centals against 507,000 last season, an increase 
of J40 per cent. The export surplus of 1937-38 is estimated at about 214,000 cen¬ 
tals, an absolute maximiun. 

Cos fa Rica: According to the Instituto de Defensa del Cafe the weather in March 
was dry in the upland zone and wet in the others. Crop condition on 1 April was 
excellent in the majority of producing districts and good elsewhere. 

Haiti: Prospects of an abundant crop in 1937-38 are confirmed. Exports of coffee 
in March were 60,830 centals against 116,270 exported in March 1936, a decrease of 48 
per cent. Total exports in the first half of the current season (1 October-31 March) 
thus attained 427,200 centals against 569,350 in the corresponding period of 1935-36. 

Nicaragua: According to the Asociacion Agricola de Nicaragua exports in March 
were 40.058 centals against 45,020 in March 1936. Total exports in the January-Mareh 
quarter this year were 113,210 centals against 93,830 in the corresponding period of 
last year. In March the weather was dry and windy along the Pacific coast. Crop 
condition was on 1 April average. 

El Sahador: Total exports of coffee in the first five months of the commercial sea¬ 
son beginning 1 November 1936 were 733,480 centals against 608,700 in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the 1935-36. Coffee available in port on 1 April was about 156,500 
centals against 163,200 on the same date in 1936. 
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PRODUCTION 


GROUNDNUTS — COLZA — SESAME — JUTE 


Kenya: According to the Kenya Coffee Board the area in bearing in 103^-37 wai > 
133,000 acres against 88,000 in the previous season. Production in 1936-37 is esti¬ 
mated at 338,200 centals, equivalent to that of the previous season. Forecasts of the 
new crop remain excellent thanks to the beneficial rains that fell at the end of March 
and during April. 

<% 

- Tanganyika: Rains were generally heavy in March. In the Arusha and Moshi 
area prospects of the coffee crop had somewhat declined owing to an outbreak of 
th rips. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: In April harvesting was in progress. Unit-yields were average to 
good. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 


nut area: 

1937 193 6 

acres acres 

Area harvested in March. 43,000 43,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 March. . 123,500 123,100 

Area of standing crop at the end of March. . , 149,700 137,600 


Nigeria: It was estimated in March that the total groundnut crop would exceed 
6,500,000 centals, as compared with 3,700,000111 1935-36 and 4,260,000 on the average 
of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 175.8 and 152,6. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: The average proportion of the colza crop abandoned on t May 1937 
owing to winter damage was S.6 per cent, of the area sown. On the same date crop 
condition according to the system of the country was 3.1 as on 1 April 1937 against 
2.6 on 1 May 1936. 

Austria; Towards the end of April flowering of winter crops had begun in 
Styria. Crop condition was 2.6 on May, as on 1 April this year, against x.6 on 
1 May 1936. 

Hungary: Toward 10 May flowering of winter colza had begun. The cold and 
rainy spring was not favourable and in many places the crops are sparse and low. 

Netherlands: Differences in crop condition of colza in various regions are very large 
but in general the condition is satisfactory. The areas infested by weeds are numerous 
but it is very difficult to combat them owing to moisture. Condition of colza accord¬ 
ing to the system of the country was 61 on 19 April 1937 against 63 on 20 April 1936. 
Romania: Toward 20 May colza was almost ripe. 

Czechoslovakia: Colza passed the winter well and was already beginning to flower. 
The appearance of Meligethes seneus caused some anxiety, 

Palestine: Sowing of sesame has commenced under very favourable conditions. 
There is plenty of moisture in the soil. 

Jute. 

India: Rainfall in the month ending 12 May was light to moderate with heavy 
showers in places. Sowing of jute made progress but more rain was needed in the 
west and north of Bengal. 
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Totals of world agricultural production 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1936 are at 
present available and also the percentage of the average world production in 1930 to 
1934 as shown in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1935-36 (in the 
press) in which nearly all producing countries appear. 


AREA 

PRODUCTION 




Percentages 




1 



Percentages 




ior 1936 

British measures 

1 American measures 

for 1936 



Average 

and 1936-37 




i 



land 1936-37 

1936 

1935 

1930 













to 1934 

1935 




Average!* 


Average 

1935 


and 

and 

and 

an 

Aver- 

1936 

1935 

1930 

| 1936 

2935 

1930 

and 

Aver- 








to 1934 



to 1934 



1936-37 

1935-35 


2935- 

age 

and 

and 

and 

| and 

and 

and 

X935- 

age 




1936 




1930-32 



I930-3 1 

1936 




1934-35 

«as IOO 

= IOO 

2936-37 

2935-36 

to 12936-37 

1935-36 

to 

=ss IOO 

as IOO 








2934-35|i 

I 1 


2934*35 



Thousand acres 



Thousand centals j 

Thousand bushels 



247,448 

245,827 

253,13! 

100.7 

97.8 

2,091,255 

2,107,042 

2,140,698 ! i3,485,355 3,511,667 

1 

3,567,759 

99.3 

97.7 

46,597 

47,378 

46,713 

98.4 

99.8 

504,100 

541,120 

540,549' 

: 

900,180 

966,288 

965,268 

93.2 

93.3 

59.598 

62,768 

60,692 

94.9 

98.2 

611,485 

651,905 

; 1 

648.166'jl,273,949jl,358,159 

1,350,369 

93.8 

943 

90,363 

97,087 

97,032 

93.1 

93.1 

901,204 

1,066,463 

1,033,259 j2,816,243j3,332,674 

3,228,913 

84.5 

87.2 

149,182 

149,784 

155,058 

99.6 

96.2 

1,632,913 

1,953,769 

1,952,309) 

1 

1 

2,915,921 3,488,881 

3,486,268 

83.6 

83.6 

115,400 

116,104 

115,355 

99.4 

100.0 

1,699,909 

1,527,105 

' 

1,622,998 

3,777.499,3,393.500 

3.606,590 

111.3 

104.7 

29,685 

29,868 

29,688 

99.4 

100.0 

3,323,866 

3,069,372 

3,231,979 

5,539,665 5,115,518 

5,386,524 

108.3 

102,8 








1 

1 

Thousand short tons 



4,740 

4,670 

4,678 

101.5 

101.3 

1,162,173 

1,082,599 

1,111,962 

58,108 

54,129 

55,5971 

107.4 

104.5 









Thousand bales of 478 lb. 



76,646 

68,548 

71,073 

111.8 

107.8 

127,165 

108,574 

109,762ji 26,604 

22,714 

22,963 

117.1 

115/9 








! 

Thousand bushels 



13,250 

12,274 

13,554 

108.0 

97.8 

61,798 

56,123 

63,403; 

110,354 

100,220 

113,220 

110.1 

- 97.5 









Thousand pounds 



1,263 

1,117 

788 

113.1 

160.2 

4.850 

4,321 

2,707j 

485,019 

432,107 

270,729 

112.2 

179.2 

245 

245 

225 

100.0 

108.8 

1,153 

1,087 

970 

115,302 

108,688 

97,004 

106.1 

118,9 

440 

420 

388 

104.7 

113.4 

3,172 

2,593 

2,489, 

317,246 

259,264 

248,903 

122.4 

| 127.5 

124 

131 

116 

94.3 

106.4 

1,162 

1.268 

1.049, 

116,184 

126,766 

104,940 

91.7 

110.7 

3.961 

3,889 

4,016 

101.8 

98.6 

35,532 

36,524 

35,197{ 

3,553,202 3,652,411 

3,519,692 

97.3 

' 101.0 









Thousand American gallons 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,900 

20,500 

16,800 

208,600 

269,400 

220,200 

77.4 

I 94,7 j 






Thousand Imperial gallons 











4) 

4) 

4) ' 

4) 

4) 

4) 


! j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,921,000'4,842,000 3,960,000 3,519,000 

5,814,000 

4,760,000 

61.3 

I 77,» 






Thousand pounds 6) 

Thousand pounds 6 ) 


j 1 

5) 5,531 

5 ) 5,732 

5 ) 6,459 

96.5 

85.6 

712,219 

732,455 

848,509 

712,219 

732,455; 848,509 

j 97.2 

.•1 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total 
and percentages 
of uorld 
production 
(not including 
U. S S. R. 
and China x) 


Wheat (50 countries. 

95 %). 

Rve (32 countries, 
100 %). 


Barley (45 countries. 
88 %). 


Oats (38 countries, 
98 %). 


Maize (23 countries, 

85 %). 

Rice (rough) (17 coun¬ 
tries, 83 %) . . . 

Potatoes (33 c., 93 %) 

Sugar-beet (22 countr. 
95 %). 


Cotton (ginned) (18 
countries, 97 %) . 2 ) 

Uinseed (20 countries, 
99 %). ... . 


Flax (fibre) (17 coun¬ 
tries, 86 %) . . 

Hemp seed (7 c., 85 %) 

Hemp (fibre) (8 coun 
tries, 62 %) . . 

Hops (8 countr., 97 %) 

Tobacco {19 countries, 
78 %). 


Olive oil 3 ) 


Vines (13 countr. 79 %) 
Silk (5 countr 82 %). . 


1 } For production in China see Crop Report for February. — 2 ) Including China. — 3 ) Approximate estimated total product! 
- 4 ) Wine. — 5 ) Silkworm eggs in incubation. Thousand ounces. 6 ) Cocoons, 
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Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: The average proportion of crops abandoned are r May c<>37 in conse¬ 
quence of winter damage was, in proportion to areas sown, 0.1 per cent, (against 0.4 
in 1936 and 2.9 in 1933) for clover, 4.9 per cent. (0.3 and 1.1) for alfalfa and the 
11.4 per cent. (r_.i and 2.0) for fodder turnps. At the beginning of May condition 
of the principal fodder crops was as follows: clover 3.1, as at the beginning of April 
this year, against 2.5 on r May 1936, alfalfa 2.8 (2.8 and 2.4) irrigated meadow 2.5 
(2.7 and 2.5), unirrigated meadows 2.6 (2.9 and 2.7), pasture 2.8 (3.0 and 2.8). 

Belgium: The moisture available in April stimulated a recovery of the meadows. 
Clover and alfalfa are in good condition. 

Austria: The rainy 7 weather of April was somewhat favourable to fodder crops 
but growth is relatively late. On 1 May condition of the principal crops was as 
follows: red clover 2.6 (against 2.7 on 1 April this y 7 ear and 2.2 on 1 May 1936): 
alfalfa 2.5 (2,9, 2.1); clover mixtures 2.5 (2.6, 2.0); permanent meadows 2.4 (2.6, 2.2); 
pasture 2.8 (2.8, 2.3). 

Irish Free State: The weather was harsh in the first half of April but warm and 
genial in the second. There were adequate supplies of fodder for all normal require¬ 
ments. 

France: Permanent and temporary 7 meadows 011 1 May gave grounds for expecting 
very’ large first cuts; pastures were also sprouting vigorously 7 . Sowings of animal 
spring fodder crops and of temporary’ meadow in cereals, however, were hindered exces¬ 
sively by 7 the bad weather that prevailed in April and the humidity of the soil; the 
weather appeared to have improved in several districts in the first half of May. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In Bngland and Wales the weather was 
rather wet during the greater part of April, particularly in the south and east, and 
the amount of sunshine recorded throughout the month was less than average. Tem¬ 
peratures were about average in the south and west but somewhat below 7 normal 
elsewhere. Frosts were reported occasionally’, with some hail in the north. The 
weather improved towards the end of the month. On the whole reports on growth 
of clover and seeds are favourable; the plants are strong and healthy and improved 
with the better weather towards the close of April. Condition of pastures varies. 
Owing to the shortage and poor quality of winter keep early grazing has been 
practised and some pastures are bare. 

In Scotland during the first fortnight of April the weather was generally wet 
and cold and the land tended to become waterlogged. The last two weeks of the 
month were more genial. Although showing improved growth toward the end of the 
month, pastures were generally 7 backward. 

Hungary: Condition of temporary meadow, including meadow clover, crimson 
clover, alfalfa, vetches and sainfoin, was very satisfactory. At that date first cutting 
of clover and alfalfa had begun. Unit-yields are very 7 good. Permanent meadow 
and pasture, however, was in excellent condition. 

Italy: Growth of fodder crops was good in April; in some areas, however, rather 
low temperatures hindered development. Meadows, annual green fodder and mar cite 
gave satisfactory yields. At the end of the month condition of pasture was variable. 

Netherlands: Alfalfa suffered in some places from excess of moisture. I11 Limburg 
widespread attacks of rot were reported in some districts for crimson clover. In general 
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condition of alfalfa and clover varies .from fairly good to good. Grass on permanent 
meadows has developed better than usual in consequence of the wet weather. Condi¬ 
tion of permanent meadows varies from good to very good. Condition, expressed 
according to the system of the country, compared with the corresponding figure of last 
year, was as follows: 


Permanent meadows 

Clover .. 

Alfalfa. 


19 April 

2Q April 

*937 

1936 

74 

68 

6S 

• -65 

67 

08 


Romania: Toward 20 May temporary meadows, permanent meadows and pas¬ 
tures bad a good appearance. On that date first cutting of alfalfa had begun. 

Switzerland: April was characterized by unstable weather, with much rain and 
only a few fine days. Vegetation of the meadows was somewhat hindered by excessive 
moisture but spring pasture was able to germinate at practically the same date as 
last year. The finer grasses suffered from the excessive moisture. Temporary mea¬ 
dows suffered partly from weeds. Crop condition on 1 May 1937 was, according to 
the system of the country, So for permanent meadows against 84 on 1 April 1937 
and 80 on 1 May 1036; while that of temporary meadows was 82 against 84 and 80. 

Czechoslovakia: Peas and vetches sprouted well but developed slowly. Condition 
of clover and of alfalfa, which passed the winter well, was on the whole satisfactory 
and, if the weather is favourable, they may be expected to develop well. The situation 
of meadows is similar. In some districts clover was damaged by field-mice, which are 
still a danger in some districts. 

Egypt: Growth is satisfactory. The early crops are being cut for the fourth 
time and work is progressing in making hay out of the areas not needed for feeding 
farm animals. Areas to produce tagawi have been set aside and flowering is 
progressing in these areas, while in Upper Egypt the formation of seed is deve¬ 
loping. 

The baali crops, which are left for tagawi in Upper Egypt, have been fully 
harvested and threshing and storing are in progress. The seed yield per acre is 
expected to be satisfactory. 
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The pig crop in Germany. 

The provisional results of the latest enumeration of pigs conducted on 
3 March 1937 are set out belows together with the figures for the same periods 
in the five preceding years. 
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Numbers of pigs in Germany . 


Classification 

3 March 
193 7 

3 March 
1036 

5 March 
1935 t) 

5 March 
1934 1 ) 

3 March 
I 933 1 ) 

1 March 
1932 x) 

Sucking pigs under 3 weeks old , . 

5,570mo 

5,522,009 

4,919.919 

5,714,582 

5,152,528 

5,014,073 

Young pigs from S weeks to 6 months 
old , , . 

10,620,000 

9,633,876 

9,574,945 

10,022,232 

9,378,631 

9,975,506 

Pigs from 6 months to i year old . 

4,610,000 

4,312,292 

3,993,331 

4,440,278 

3,965,739 

3,853,018 

of which: 







Boars for service - .. i 

Sows for breeding (total) .... 

Sows covered t . 

Other swine. 

50,000 

500,000 

(300,000) 

4,060,000 

50,194 
! 595,952 

i (372,680) 

3,666,146 J 

46,184 
554,035 
: (332,809) 

| 3,393,112 

47,871 ' 
561,307 
(327,313) 
3,831,090 

46,187 

527,732 

(315,960) 

3,391,820 

47,433 

549.342 

(323,036) 

3,256,243 

Pigs x vear old and over ..... 

1,820,000 

| 1,752,767 

1,736,667 

1,832,521 

1,741,471 

1,790,553 

of which: 







Boars for service.. 

Sows for breeding (total) .... 

Sows covered. 

Other swine. 

50,000 

1,460,000 
(850,000) 
310,000 

59,233 
| 1,407,377 

! (838,652) 

i 286,157 

57,300 

1,235,834 

(723,971) 

443,533 

66,035 

1,432,841 
(840,778) 
333,645 

66,343 
1,380,794 
(831,719) 
294,334 I 

67,277 

1,425,083 

(874,583) 

298,193 

Total . . .; 

| 22,620,000 

21,220,944 

20,224,862 

22,009,613 

20,238,369 I 

20,633,150 


i) Excluding the Saar territory. 


Pig population in Denmark. 




1937 





1936 




1935 

Classification 

27 

13 

2 

j 31 

10 

29 

iS 

13 

2 

21 

8 

16 


March 

Febr. 

Jan. 

■ Nov. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

Mat. 

Feb. 

Nov. 







(Thousands). 






Boars for breeding. 
Sows in farrow for 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

22 

24 

23 

22 

21 

21 

first time . . . 

68 

56 

53 

i 52 

58 

77 

108 

125 

126 

117 

95 

97 

Other sows in farrow 

162 

172 

188 

) 185 

182 

178 

185 

189 

182 

172 

175 

181 

Sows in milk , . . 
Sows not yet cov- 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

108 

99 

93 

100 

96 

90 

ered (and not 
fox slaughter) . 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

30 

27 

25 

25 

23 

21 

Sows for slaughter. 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

16 

15 

14 

15 

18 

16 

Total of sows . , . 

360 

359 

374 

392 

418 

438 

447 

455 

440 

429 

407 

405 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 
Young and adult 

751 

669 

i 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

888 

810 i 

i 

768 | 

819 

779 

732 

pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter : 








1 

1 

1 

j 




Weaned pigs un¬ 













der 35 kg. . . 
Pigs of 35 and 

734 

774 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

947 

851 

826 

• 852 j 

826 | 

816 

885 

under 60 kg. . 
Fat pigs of 60 

657 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

755 

700 

686 

700 

722 

723 

kg. and over . 

536 

519 

523 

551 

556 

608 

533 

559 

562 

■ 558 

518 

450 

T otal pigs ... 

3,059 

3.024 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 

3,718 

3,496 

3,374 

3,331 

3354 

3,263 

3,216 
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Animals slaughtered in slaughterhouses in Denmark for export 


Classification- 

I93ft 

1935 

1934 

1033 

1932 

*93* 

Young calves. 

356.729 

320,219 

375,351 

347,753 

221,201 

178,714 

Fat calves.i 

202,931 

203,346 

206,477 i 

222,201 

241,949 

204,565 

Cattle. 

250,033 

254,845 

277,971 

257,479 

231,340 

27J,2ir 

Pigs . . 

4,307,787 

4,331,052 

4,897,672 

6,392,01! 

7,840,999 

7,320,349 

Sheep. 

76,881 

74,509 

65,031 

: 60,164 

59,410 

49,952 

Horses... 

10,518 

9,262 

7,743 

7,551 

7,306 

9,644 


Livestock in Northern Ireland. 

A complete census of livestock was taken at the Januaiy last, 'and the 
results are shown below. It will be observed that all classes of cattle are fewer 
in number than in January 1936, and with the exception of heifers in calf, 
are fewer than in June 1936. Breeding sheep are in greater numbers than a 
year ago, or in June last, and a further increase in the sheep population at the 
10 June next may be anticipated. The numbers of pigs continue to increase, 
and all classes are recorded in greater numbers than in 1936, except boars and 
young pigs, which show a small decline of 0.4 and 2.2 per cent, respectively 
as compared with June last. Following the Christmas trade, poultry are fewer in 
number than in June last, but both turkeys and ordinary fowl have increased 


in number as compared with a year ago, 

whilst geese 

and ducks 

ate fewer 

number. 

I St 

1 pt 

1 st 

Classification 

January 

J une 

January 


1937 

1930 

103b 

Cattle: 

Bulls (for service). 

4-34 ^ 

4,606 

4.403 

Milch cows. 

-44'°3® 

249,802 

250,496 

Heifers in calf. 

30,284 

25,128 

36,049 

Other cattle: 

Two vears old and upwards. 

7 0 .S39 

Sx,4U3 

7S.24S 

One year and under two years . . . 

163,899 

198,876 

i7 s >33i 

Under one year. 

199.153 

209,748 

204,501 

Total . . , 

7 I2 r 554 

769^53 

y52,Q28 

Sheep: 

Karas (for service). 

16,66c 

10,731 

16,028 

Ewes (for breeding}. 

4x8.770 

381,526 

413,iSq 

Other sheep: 

One year old and upwards. 

24,467 

39.199 

28,697 

Under one year . .. 

70,418 

403,298 

63,805 

Total . . . 

530,317 

834,754 

52 i> 7*9 

Pigs: 

Boars (for service) .. 

i,t>57 

U663 

1,554 

Sows (for breeding) ......... 

5 

56,509 

52,133 

Other pigs: 

Six months old and upwards. .... 

43.184 

32,476 

32,039 

Over three and under six months old . 

203.545 

I 7°.953 

173,057 

Under three months old. 

254.^5 

260,053 

229,374 

Total . . . 

559,842 

521,634 

488,157 
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i st • 

1 st 

1 si 

Classification 


Ja nuiiary 

June 

Jammarv 



10 37 

I03<» 

11136 

Poultry: 



3*9.2 73 


Turkevs. 


67,301 

00,405 

(reese . 


30,200 

r 30,01 7 

-KM 55 

Ducks. 


35o,bi2 


305,408 

Ordinary fowl . , . . 


f\ low,052 

9,542,730 

5,855,24b 


Total . . 

■ 6,567,52 T 

10,. 569,747 

6,321,364 


Livestock (including poultry) in Lithuania, 


i 


! 

CLASSIFICATION 

30 December 

1936 

1935 

i f »34 

1933 

1032 

1931 

*930 


Horses.. 

Cattle. 

including milk cows , ■. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

558.110 

1,185.210 

(764.030) 

656.380 

1.189.780 

558.120 

1.168.480 

(752.060) 

627.920 

1.201,090 

570.500 

1.158.440 

(733.540) 

611.110 

1.236.660 

! 

581.320 

1.155.770 

(739.630) 

629,860 

1.235.400 

589.300 
S. 154.320 
(726.620) 
625.290 
1.233.700 

592.350 

1.120.520 

(693.420) 

605.890 

1.338.350 

561.725 

1.033.787 

(654.032) 

603.597 

1.207.177 

Poultry:. 

Fowls. 

Geese. 

4.171.320 

270.000 

3.753.300 

283.400 

3.410.700 

284.550 

i 

3.532.800 

279.850 

3.525.180 

276.060 

3.740.640 

241.570 

3.259.892 

211.877 


Animals reared for fur in Norway, 


specification 

1036 

t<KM 

I (I2>J 

Silver fox. 

390,912 

214,063 

29,857 

Blue fox. 

8,604 

8,246 

1,687 

Crossbred fox. 

1,508 

2,817 

1,170 

Red fox.. 

1,559 

1,756 

550 

White fox. 

75 

77 

125 

Platinum fox. 

26 




6,716 

4,177 

308 

Polecat... 

780 

2,276 

— 

Canadian beaver . . ..... 

162 

453 

— 

Marten...." 

85 

90 

35 

Raccoon.... . 

4 

54 

49 

Chinchilla.. 

31 


— 

Silver badger ..*.. 


3 

~- 

Wolf. 

2 


■ 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Milk yields in April were definitely below average owing to the 
harshness of the season. 

France: Condition of livestock was in general satisfactory at the end of April 
and the abundance of grass on permanent pastures permitted plentiful feeding and, 
especially in certain districts, an increase in milk production. However, in the centre 
animals suffered from the excessive moisture and in some places from the bad quality 
of the fodder. Milk production underwent the usual seasonal increase but with a 
delay of a fortnight. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales milk yield showed 
improvement in places where a good outside bite was available but elsewhere had 
to be maintained by hand-feeding. 
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In Scotland in most districts supplies of fodder were becoming exhausted in 
April. Concentrated feeds, though apparently in ample supply, were very dear. 
Milk yields were generally about normal. 

Nelhevlcmds * In April feeding of dairy cattle was good, thanks to large supplies 
of grass. Owing to rainy weather pastures were often impracticable so that many 
cows were still under cover. In comparison with the corresponding figures of last 
year, milk production in the country as a vdiole increased by 8 per cent. It differs 
little from normal in South Holland and in New Zealand. In Utrecht milk production 
decreased by to per cent., the increa.se in other Provinces varies from 5 per cent, 
to 1 2 per cent. 

Argentina. Healtli of livestock was generally good in April. 

French Morocco Condition of the fioeks increasing!}'reflects the drought, which 
persisted in April In the south and east gracing tracks offered no sustenance to 
stock, which migrated to the less unfavourable districts of Algeria and western Morocco. 

Union 0/ South Africa: In the southwestern districts of Cape Province small stock 
were very healthy at the end of March but were losing condition as a result of the 
scarcity of feed, w r ool was of good quality and good Jamb crops were expected. Where 
good rains fell during the summer in the northwest, the veld continued to be good 
but elsewhere it afforded practically no grazing; water was also scarce on some farms 
and many fanners had to move their stock; lambing, which had recently commenced, 
was so far satisfactory; wool prospects were excellent and almost all the farmers were 
shearing .short wool, prospects generally were favourable, especially 011 the assumption 
that winter rains would be timely. On the Karroo good general rains were urgently 
needed. Bechuatiakuitl had little rain in March but conditions remained fairly good, 
while Griqualaud-West had continuous rains and large stock were expected to 
winter well. 

Ill Natal grazing was good and large stock were in excellent condition but small 
stock were less satisfactory owing to the exceptionally wet season and dense pasturage; 
conditions were generally favourable, however, and no anxiety was felt for the winter. 

In the Orange Free State grazing was plentiful and large stock were in good 
condition, small stock less so. Generally, prospects were very encouraging. 

The exceptional rams experienced this season in the Transvaal resulted in grass 
growing very luxuriantly, too much so for young stock, and the quality of wool was 
also impaired. With grazing and water in abundance farmers were counting on a 
prosperous winter. 

Current information on sericulture. 

Italy: At the middle of May conditions were in general favourable to vegetation 
of the mulberries and the abundant rain that fell everywhere caused no serious damage. 
Hearings developed normally in Milano, Trento and Messina but were mediocre in 
Mantova, Vicenza, Modena and Pistoia. It is estimated that the eggs placed in incub¬ 
ation this year are 15 per cent, more than in 1936 and 100 per cent, more than in 
1935. This is partly clue to the certainty of a minimum guaranteed profit of 7 lire 
per kilogram of fresh cocoons. 

Japan: The silkworm eggs placed in incubation in Japan this year for spring 
cocooas amount to 2,338,000 ounces, a little above last year’s low" figure of 2,298,000 
but 14 % below the five-year average of 2,726,000 ounces. 

The quantity of eggs used for spring cocoons, after an almost uninterrupted rise 
to a maximum of 2,864,000 ounces in 1933, decreased rapidly from that year onward. 
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WHEAT - RYE 


TRADE 


| March 

j Eicht months {August 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 32 ) 

Exports j imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Extorts 

Imports 

jj 1937 1936 i 

1937 j 1936 

j X 936-37 | 1935-36 j 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


COUNTRIES 


'importing Comities: jl 

Bulgaria.j| 

angary.jj 

Lithuania 

i Poland-Dan tzig . . :i 
/;■ Romania . . , . ij 
fc,|f»gos!avia ...,!) 

m. s. s. r .ij 

iv'lanada .!i 

i,^(> id dig 

//■ >yria&I<eb.: Fr.tn. t. 

. 

l $ Algeria.;. 

> {t, 7 rench Morocco , . j j 
i'll ^UliiS . ! 

; ll4ft|;tetralla.ij 

W.jMew Zealand ...!•■ 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



79 

1.027 

0 

24 

‘ ’ 972 

2.848 

19,097 

'"~y> 

o 


5,706 


: lim'Potiing Countries: j{ 

iWj Jennany.! 

f‘\ tuatria .j; 

Mijj’l'eigo-Eiixenib . E. U, j: 
% Denmark.! 

fi . 

iM istcmia .Ij 

■iulaiia ...... j 

. 

.i 

Irish Free State . ! ! 

i ; l«tvia.ji 

{M' iTprway ..... 'j 
i^AjJfetherlatids . . . j 

;W ‘ortugal.|! 

MfeDhited Kingdom . . j; 

\jAwecteri .jj 

Switzerland 
: Czechoslovakia 
j’j. Inited States . 

peylon. 

.... 

If |Srpt 
, Jsioii of South Afr. 

Mi 



0 

0 

357 

20 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

o 

0 

600 

37 


30,852 


0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

218 


0 

514 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

388 

0 

0 

0 

1,620 


0 

0 

0 1 


2,934 


573 


0 


0 

683 

578 

0 

0 i 


10,604 


4,773 


0 


0 

8,600 

225 

0 

0 i 


0 


1,131 


0 


0 

1,274 

84 

0 

0 


1,100 


829 


0 


0 

1,164 




2) 

13,918 

2) 

3,245 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

3,521 

0 

0 

0 


7,873 


2 


0 


0 

368 



... ! 

x ) 

560 

xj 

16,283 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

16,801 

’ 7.888 

7 

2 1 


85,460 


87,874 


68 


7 

139,214 

2,725 

— 

— 


73,150 


30,345 


— 


— 

39,357 




1 ) 

0 

x) 

353 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

1,314 

9 

0 

0 


4,641 


203 


2 


291 

437 

22 

0 

0 


827 


68 


2 


7 

181 


— 

— 

1 ) 

2,163 

1 ) 

278 


— 


— 

317 




x) 

3,001 

X) 

3,576 

1 ) 

207 

2 ) 

331 

5,523 




1 ) 

168 

X) 

1,682 

x) 

1,321 

X) 

0 

2,919 




3) 

44 

3 ) 

1,812 

3) 

392 

=0 

55 

2,421 

6.845 

0 

0 


26,339 


32,906 


0 


0 

43,936 


... 


2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

99 

2 ) 

154 

0 

U 

417 

108 


42 


489 


1,153 


1,332 

99 

0 

626 

302 


7 


7 


2,899 


1,911 

11 

95 

2,553 

1,722 


1,047 


679 


17,829 


16,085 

970 

2 

220 

542 


57 


33 


2,701 


3,025 

35 

0 

0 

0 


18 


44 ! 


104 


0 

84 

0 

88 

141 


0 


0 


939 


922 

0 

1,228 

772 

1,482 


994 


6,041 


5,999 


11,674 

8,627 


1 


2) 

0 

J) 

0 

2 ) 

6,091 

2 ) 

4,142 

0 

0 

*595 

‘*717 


0 


0 


4,868 


5,174 

0 

0 

5,154 

622 


68 


9 


18.179 


4,815 


0 

130 

0 


0 


877 


185 


0 

* * 926 

0 

392 

44 


0 


0 


2,070 


2,361 

0 

0 

1,197 

780 


55 


4 


7,286 


7,734 

4 

489 

0 

0 


0 


503 


13 


152 

2,443 

! 110 

10,928 

10,419 


445 


474 


75,330 


73,769 

847 

1 234 

77 

73 


778 


1,257 


750 


699 

2,119 

0 

710 

831 


2 


2 


6,885 


6,327 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2,359 


2 


7 


1,301 

4 

1 18 

1,418 

3,845 


1,105 


101 


21,444 


22,769 

163 

— 

9 

13 


— 


— 


79 


82 

— 

11 

448 

172 


675 


110 


558 


1,561 

I 160 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

2,255 

2 ) 

3,805 





1 ) 

53 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

x) 

2 

2 




x) 

0 

I) 

0 

x) 

9 

x) 

18 

0 

20,574 

25,741 

21,815 


240,487 


196,565 


179,724 


170,505 j 

285,72 6 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


0 

0' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

134 

9 

0 

295 

7 

653 

0 

183 

0 

266 

2,138 

3,241 

24,317 

5,150 

84 

1,618 

16,109 

8,823 

8,259 

9,255 

0 

3,382 

11,367 

152 

114,400 

1,010 

10,002 

1,303 

31,791 

99 

3,735 

8,400 

2 

24 

266,710 


0 

141 

49 

0 

820 

309 

425 

820 

690 

0 

0 

0 

240 

44 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

284 

324 

331 

333 

331 

0 

0 

0 

1,836 

137 

0 

0 

209 

0 

26 

0 

0 

622 

1,261 

0 

0 

2,041 

0 

355 

0 

0 

46 

1,396 

0 

0 

1,973 

0 

604 

0 

0 

4,268 

3,309 

0 

0 

4,782 

0 




2) 692 

2) 207 

x) 0 

2) 0 

348 

0 

68 

11 

4 

4 

611 

165 

18 

904 

• 18 


— 

— 

1 ) 1,407 

x) 1,107 

—* 

— 

2,288 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1,215 

101 

0 

0 

1,376 

0 

159 

— - 

— 

2,709 

1,155 

—. 

— 

2,273 

— 




1 ) 20 

x) 20 

I) 0 

1 } 0 

26 

0 

2 

437 

168 

2 

13 

2,712 

591 

20 

1,005 

0 

2 

437 

31 

26 

1,043 

2,553 

26 

3,680 

0 

192 

379 

0 

0 

3,210 

2,826 

0 

4,173 

0 

24 

192 

0 

0 

635 

688 

0 

1,504 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

20 

0 

29 

0 

2 

20, 

• P » 

0 


132 



0 

68 

, ' 161 

0 

0 

' 1,825 

2,396 

0 

*3,358 

0 

97 

176 

1,702 

77 

750 

,754 

77 

1,748 

0 

130 

20 

0 

0 

538 

174 

0 

353 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

2 

11 

13 

4 

18 

0 

33 

0 

2 

2 

2,044 

983 

4 

1,221 

1,214 

1,139 

1,606 

14,996 

10,572 

13,588 

11,904 

17,625 

18,128 


See notes page 377. 

































TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


BARLEY 




March 

Eioht months (August 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports j 

Imports 


Exports 

IMPORTS 


1937 j 

1936 

1937 | 1936 

2936-37 | 2935-36 | 2936-37 | IQ 35-36 i 

1935-36 \ 

2935-36 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat Spur. — 

Thousand centals (1 

cental = 

JQ 

O 

O 

w 

•). 


Germany ..... 

9 

168 

62 0 


106 

520 

64 

29 

758 

31 

Bulgaria ..... 

2 

0 

0 0 


79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spam . 

— 

— 

— — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . 

265 

287 

44 79 


2,070 

2,202 

620 

800 

3,199 

1,221 

Hungary ..... 

55 

68 

0 0 


875 

844 

0 

0 

1,248 

0 

Italy ...... 

247 

251 

2 0 


2,573 

3,377 

20 

26 

4,361 


Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

152 

168 

0 0 


1,440 

1,420 

0 

0 

2,163 

0 

Romania .... 



• • ■ • •» 

2 ) 

2 3) 

2 2) 

0 2 ) 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

9 

9 

G 0 


86 

49 

0 

0 

75 

0 

U S S. R. .... 




1 ) 

919 1 ) 

278 1 ) 

42 1 ) 

291 

741 

42 S 

Canada ..... 

765 

935 

11 13 


6,206 

6,614 

84 

86 

9,758 

12! 

United States . . . 

626 

582 

2 2 


5,150 

4,367 

57 

26 

6,733 

88 

Argentina .... 

152 

154 

— — 


1,362 

1,179 

— 

— 

1,761 

—"™ 

Chile ...... 


... 


2 ) 

0 1 ) 

42 2 ) 

0 1 ) 

20J 

73 

31 

India . 

64 

33 

2 0 


423 

293 

20 

7 

401 

11 

Japan . 




3 ) 

1,131 2 ) 

2,489 2 ) 

306 2 ) 

15 

4,112 

243 

Algeria. 




2 ) 

359 1 ) 

472 x) 

46 1 ) 

71 

842 

88 

French Morocco . . 




1 ) 

9 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

4 

0 

Tunis. 




3 ) 

157 3 ) 

196 3 ) 

88 3 ) 

7 

4S0 

31 

Australia. 

919 

917 

0 0 


7,694 

7,987 

0 

0 

12,148 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Austria . 

0 

0 

31 51 


24 

4 

324 

547 

9 

756 

Belgo Luxemb E. U. 

9 

7 

11 4 


57 

40 

86 

68 

60 

90 

Denmark. 

2 

2 

22 20 


15 

15 

no 

159 

22 

218 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland .. 

0 

0 

24 44 


0 

0 

276 

423 

0 

688 

Greece . 


.. 


2 ) 

0 2) 

0 2) 

11 2 ) 

13 

0 

22 

Irish Free State , . 

0 

0 

7 11 


0 

0 

93 

101 

0 

! 159 

Nonvav . 

0 

0 

57 33 


2 

2 

589 

584 

4 

! 884 

Netherlands . . . 

139 

0 

112 95 


220 

4 

922 

633 

7 

1 1,206 

Pen tu gal . 

0 

0 

4 11 


0 

0 

24 

71 

0 

1 97 

United Kingdom . , 

148 : 

256 

913 926 


1,479 

1,781 

6,248 

6,479 

2,652 

! 9,528 

Sweden . 

2 i 

0 

0 0 


15 

II 

2 

0 

18 

1 ° 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 | 

0 

0 0 


4 

4 

7 

13 

7 

24 

Cevlon . 


_ 

22 29 


_ 

— 

249 

254 

— 

337 

China . 

, 0 

0 

51 66 


194 

22 

366 

538 

22 

842 

Indo China .... 




3) 

0 2) 

0 1 ) 

243 1 ) 


0 

, 392 

Java and Madura 

__ 

*JL” 




— 1 ) 

586 1 ) 

6 79 

• __ 

1 1,281 

Syria &Leb.:Fr m. t. 

0 

7 

2 *“ 0 


181 

35 

51 

57 

121 

1 ll 

Egypt . 




|x) 

11 1 ) 

0 i) 

33 1 ) 

40 

0 

1 ll 

Union of South Afr. . 




f! 

2 1) 

0 x) 

7 1 ) 

7 

2 

i 13 

New Zealand . . . 




0 3) 

0 2 } 

42 z) 

123 

0 

i 216 

Totals . . . 

3,565 

3,844 

1,379 1,384 


32,845 

34,249 

11,616 

12,396 ! 

51,713 

| 19,197 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Syria & Deb.: Fr. m. t 
Spain ..... 
Hungary .... 
Lithuania .... 
Poland - Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 

U. S S, R. ... 
Canada .... 
United States , . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

India ..... 
Denmark .... 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . 
Australia .... 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria ... I 

Belgo-X/uxemb. E. U 

France. 

Greece . . . , ’ 

Irish Free State 
Italy ..... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands I [ 

United Kingdom . 
Switzerland . . . 
Tunis ....... 


Barley. 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb,). 


11,122 a) 3,045 

1,162 776 

112 2 

187 i) 13.329 


7,024 
1,905 
6,014 
791 i) 
181 
1,131 
1,371 i) 
375 i) 
4,107 i) 
1,047 


1,709 

3,613 

2,489 

198 

2 

448 

540 i) 

0 i) 

948 i) 
474 



0 3) 1,442 3 ) 816 3 ) 

45,954 36 . 880 . , 45,490 :;. . 

















































TRADE 


OATS 


MAIZE 


Exporting Count 
Bulgaria . . . 
Hungary . „ , 
Irish Free State 
Lithuania , * 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . . 

, Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
.United States . 

1 Argentina . . 
'.Chile . . . . 

' Tunis. 

Australia . . . 


Importing Countries, 
Germany . . . , 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemb. E.U 
■ Denmark . . . . 
Estonia .... 
'■Finland .... 

France. 

Italy . 

1 Latvia. 

.Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
/'United Kingdom . 

. Sweden .... 
./Switzerland . . . 

; 'Algeria. 

Totals . . 


| March 

niGHT 

MONTHS (August 2 Ala 

rch 31) 

Twelve 
(August 1 

MONTHS 
-July 31) 

; Exports ; 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

! ,,37 | 

1 

1936 ! 

-937 | 

1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

X935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 

i 


Oats* 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



9 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 2 

0 

0 

0 

361 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

437 

0 

0 

518 

0 

i S6 

130 

0 

0 

1.4U0 

1,852 

0 

0 

2,595 

0 





2) 295 

j) 2 98 

-) 0 

c) 0 

386 

0 

86 

0 

0 

1! 

318 

82 

2 

13 

82 

13 

! 7 

0 

0 

0 

! 4C 

73 

0 

0 

73 

0 

j 77 

174 

0 

0 

1 1,746 

2,806 

0 

0 

4,074 

115 

1 9 

11 

7 

2 

j 9 

77 

44 

11 

205 

22 

; 1,537 

542 

— 

— 

i 5,331 

2,416 

— 

— 

3,093 

— 





ii) 659 

1) 2? 8 

1) 0 

j) 0 

670 

0 





|3) 4 

31 157 

3) 7 

3) 0 

214 

‘0 

1 2 

15 

0 

0 

1 75 

79 

4 

0 

97 

2 

j 0 

0 

187 

15 

0 

0 

287 

231 

0 

463 

i' 0 

0 

97 

51 

1 0 

0 

450 

384 

0 

615 

1 0 

0 

90 

121 

4 

0 

498 

509 

0 

897 

i' 11 

82 

1 143 

0 

: 82 

377 

983 

49 

439 

143 

/ 0 

0 

t 2 

4 

1 0 

0 

46 

4 

0 

44 

i o 

0 

24 

104 

! 0 

0 

84 

406 

0 

769 

i 0 

0 

i 187 

86 

4 

4 

1,726 

315 

7 

472 

! o 

0 

i 33 

168 


2 


2,509 



■ 0 

24 

! 7 

0 

0 

24 

7 

0 

” *130 

0 

,/ 0 

0 

0 

2 

j 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

!l 68 

49 

I 93 

35 

: 1,027 ; 

152 

271 

357 

220 

511 

7 

7 

31 

84 

2? 

33 

1,572 

1,949 

42 

2,866 

13 

93 

■ 97 

37 

i 44 

152 

187 

185 

181 

280 


0 

; 450 

265 

1 0 

0 

3,168 

3,186 

0 

4,416 





iiO 783 

1} 90 

1 ) • 24 

1) 35 

260 

46 

; 1,852 

1,264 

! 1,443 

985 

13,059 

9,329 

9,360 

10,147 

13,394 

11,681 

1 


Maize. —■ Thousand centals (1 

:ental = 

100 lb.). 



1 ! 




! 

five months 

1 

| Twelve 

MONTHS 

1 

1 1 

j 

i 




November 

1 -March 31 ) 

1 (Nov. 1 - 

•Oct. 31 ) 


Exporting Countries 
r Bulgaria .... 

V Hungary .... 

;i: ^Romania .... 

Yugoslavia . . . 
f: Argentina . . . 

I .-Java and Madura 

S /„ Ifido-China . . . 
Syria & Eeb : Fr.m.t 

| Union of South Afr 

|p Importing Countries 

|-Germany .... 
iK/AJustria .... 
^/Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U 
£ Denmark .... 
g /^pam ^. 

jPSfeh Free State . 

Kingdom . 


2 ) 5,035 2 ) 6,415 2) 

1 3,329 734 

1 91.746 68,368 — 

! i) 1,753 x) 379 — 

U) 2,577 a) 2,813 — 


35 i) 1,433 i) 


. A . II 14,459 


^ 3) See cotes page 377. 


247 i 0 0 1,482 1,098 

1,909 I 0 0 10,066 9,462 

0 i 0 0 0 0 

24 j 0 2 60 137 

7,674 902 507 40,885 36,606 

12,8 0 0 1,885 620 

104 ! 0 0 1,579 972 

185 l 0 0 322 827 

342 49 20 6,989 1,254 

664 35 53 19,160 4,134 

, — - 2 ) 1,241 2 ) 952 

3) o 3) . 2s),: 3)' ^ o 

17,284 108.108 ' 81,042 , 119A7I 86,943 









































TRADE 


RICE — LINSEED 


373 S 



M 4RCH 

Three months (January 2-March 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imposts 


2937 | 1936 

2937 | 1936 

2937 | 193G 

2937 J 2936 


Expofiing Countries. 


Ea porting Countries. 

Lithuania 
Argentina 
India . . , 

Turns .... 
Importing Countries. 
Germany . . 
Belgo-Luxenib. E- 
Denmark . . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . , . 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Greece .... 
Hungary , . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-Dantzig 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Japan .... 
Australia . . . 


Totals . 


Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 


Exports 


Imports 


Mice® — Thousand centals (1 cental = too lb.). 


linseeet. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


7 

22 

0 

0 

62 

121 

5.333 

3,221 

— 

— 

15,077 

10,020 

357 

362 

0 

0 

708 

1,016 

0 

f 0 

161 

463 

0 

0 

22 

46 

271 

289 

42 

75 



82 

53 

*— 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

0 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

4 ; 

0 

807 

646 

4 

2 





2 ) 0 

a) 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

157 

104 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

37 

| 24 

0 

0 

77 

57 

0 

0 

26 

20 

637 

743 

66 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

624 

688 

0 

0 


— 

86 

57 

— 

— 

0 

0 

64 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

88 

2 

2 

— 

— 

| 2,286 

838 


— 

« « * 


* • - 

... 

a) 0 | 

a) 0 

0 

0 

139 

15 

0 

0 

5,751 

3,680 

5,462 

4,118 

16,005 

11,335 


1936 


Spam ...... 

_ 

— 

— 

— 




— 


_ 


_ 

_ 

__ I 

Italy ...... 

225 

119 

0 

2 


1,246 


664 


2 


7 

3,102 

? 

United States . . . 

33 

7 

181 

86 


269 


88 


540 


203 

236 

i,!5t j 

Brazil ...... 



— 

— 

2 ) 

22 

2 ) 

141 


— 


— 

1,175 


India ...... 

5,417 

4,885 

0 

648 


11,861 


8,922 


0 


1,318 

30,045 

3,250 

Indo-China .... 





\) 

4,083 

1 ) 

5,218 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

2 

36,555 

68 

Siam ...... 

i ,969 

3,265 

—- 

— 


6,665 


8,774 


— 


—. 

35,248 

— r 

Egypt . 

.., 


... 

... 

x) 

992 

*) 

386 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

3,071 

2 f 

Importing Countries: 














$ 

Germany ..... 

20 

29 

192 

106 


42 


79 


769 


734 

560 

3,805 | 

Austria . 

0 

0 

46 

44 


0 


0 


172 


121 

0 

604 | 

Belgo-Lusemb. E* U. 

53 

9 

130 

68 


154 


26 


423 


205 

220 

1,215 3 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

4 

4 


0 


0 


49 


35 

0 

71 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

0 

2 


— 


*— 


2 


2 

— 

22 

France . 

101 

24 

1,612 

633 


209 


75 


5,322 j 


2,255 

377 

18,865 | 

Greece ...... 

... 




2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

55 

2 ) 

53 

0 

664 ' 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

24 

0 


0 


0 


79 


128 

0 

348 * 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

4 


0 


0 


20 


20 

0 

84 1 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


4 


2 

0 

15 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


4 


2 

0 

9 { 

Norway . 

0 

0 

11 

11 


0 


0 


26 


26 

0 

101 : 

Netherlands . . . 

260 

150 

346 

198 


690 


333 


1,120 


628 

2,436 

4,414 ! 

Poland-Dantzig . . I 

0 

4 

2 

0 


2 ! 


9 


2 


2 

212 

1,206 

Portugal. 1 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


4 


2 

0 

454 1 

United Kingdom . . 

18 

11 

278 

276 


46 


35 


622 


498 

203 

2,491 

Sweden .J 

— 

— 

15 

4 


— 


— 


33 


18 

— 

234 

Switzerland .... 1 

0 

0 

40 

42 


0 


0 


150 


126. 

0 

520 1 

Czechoslovakia . . | 

0 

0 

20 

29 


0 


0 


37 ! 


62 

0 

U38 | 

Yugoslavia . . . , ( 

0 

0 

18 

51 


0 


0 


«143 


128 

0 

! 492 

Canada . 

2 

2 

71 

51 


11 


2 


130 


159 

29 

783 1 

Chile .. 

— 

—- 

t |# 

... 


— 


— 

x) 

62 

X) 

123 

— 

I 355 ! 

Ceylon. 

0 , 

0 

1,052 

1.032 


0 


0 


3,272 


3,355 

2 

! 11,927 

China . 

9 ; 

51 

703 

459 


207 


161 


807 


970 

593 

i 6,841 1 

Java and Madura 



... 


1 ) 

31 

1 ) 

13 

1 ) 

9 

X) 

108 

262 

190 

Japan . 



« • # 


2 ) 

53 

2 ) 

9 

2 ) 

7 

2 ) 

119 

234 

1,221 

Syria & Leb.r Fr.m t. 

0 

0 

33 

***24 


0 


0 


137 


60 

0 

412 

Algeria. 


« « • 

• « « 

• « • 

x) 

4 

x) 

0 

x) 

101 

x) 

29 

11 

452 

Tunis ....... 













0 

115 j 

Union of South Afr.. 

« * , 


• / 


1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

x) 

* *139 

x) 

‘**143 

0 

1,265 

Australia. 

18 

* *20 

7 

4 


51 


55 


13 


15 

267 

73 

New Zealand . . , 





2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

7 

2 ) 

7 

0 

71 

Totals . . . 1 

8,125 

8,576 

4,794 

3,782 


26,638 


24,990 


14,264 


11,665 

114,838 

64,928 


0 

0 

525 

0 

— 

— 

32,556 

— 

0 

0 

6,949 

0 



0 

0 

611 

670 

0 

4,824 

1,052 

739 

123 

2,418 

130 

146 

— 

450 

0 

9 

4 

20 

42 

44 

0 

137 

1,854 

1,933 

4 

6,180 

4 

2 ) 0 

0 

71 

2 

4 

0 

4 

474 

353 


» ♦ * 

7 

22 

46 

60 

154 

168 

0 

474 

1,931 

1,814 

101 

7,286 

0 

0 

77 

0 

2,097 

1,642 

2 

6,087 

157 

227 

•— 

807 

117 1 

104 

0 

536 

24 

46 

0 

95 

84 

165 

101 

725 

5,011 

2,125 

— 

8,605 

37 

2 ) 35 

0 

284" 

304 

18 

0 

516 

14,092 

10,264 

40,488 

39,579 



1 ) 2) See notes page 377 . 
















































TRADE 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 



j' - March 

Three months (January 1-March 31) 

Twelve months 
(January x-Dec. 31) 

CO ON TRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


I ' | 

j 1937 | J936 

1937 | *936 

1937 j i93d 

1937 j 193d 

1936 

1936 


Better. — (Thousand lb.). 


Austria ..... 

Denmark . .... 

Estonia ..... 

Finland ...... 

Hungary ..... 

Irish Free State . . 
Uatvia ...... 

Lithuania .... 

Norway ..... 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Sweden . 

IT. S. S. R. 

Argentina .... 

India ...... 

Syria& Eeb.'.Fr.m. t. j 

Australia.i 

New Zealand . . . 

/importing Canniries: 

Germany. 

Belgo-Unsemb. S. U. 

Spain . 

France .. 

Greece. 

Italy . 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

Egypt . 

Tunis. 


606 ’ 

227 

0 

0 


2,346 

1,206 1 

2 

2 

7,802 

13 

25,230 ! 

24,736 

0 

2 


75,978 

71,900 

0 

9 

322,328 

185 

1,396 i 

1,014 

0 

0 


4.416 

3.082 j 

0 

0 

24,152 

0 

2,703 | 

2,745 

0 

0 


8,126 

7,282 

0 

0 

30,836 

0 

974 S 

322 

0 

0 


3,783 

1,872 

0 

0 

10,401 

0 

441 ; 

423 

1,012 

0 


2,06) 

1,709 

1,221 

0 

58,032 

11 

1.671 1 

1,925 

0 

0 


6,541 

5,490 

0 

0 

38,118 

0 

1,197 i 

1,246 

0 

0 


3,600 

3,424 

0 

0 

32,252 

0 

68 ! 

112 

0 

0 


141 

351 

0 

0 

423 

0 

7.648 

8,521 

13 

9 


21,220 

24,575 

18 

26 

132,686 

71 

348 

1,299 

0 

0 


2,855 

4,217 

0 

0 

24,046 

0 

3,316 

2,381 

0 

33 


11,148 

8,314 

0 

33 

42,126 

414 





1 ) 

3,100 

1 ) 75 1 ) 

4 

1 ) 97 

51,097 

15,679 

*2,410 

‘1*384 

* — 

— 


10,547 

9,401 

— 

— 

22,639 

— 

20 

15 

104 

66 


51 

71 

278 

273 

218 

945 

22 

44 | 

13 

18 


73 

62 

60 

44 

750 

161 

15,276 

27,514 

0 

0 


49,858 

75,478 

0 

2 

185,672 

4 

30,664 

31,903 


— 


106,179 

89,918 

— 

— 

333,174 

— 

1 

0 

0 

12,143 

13.684 


0 

0 

37,516 

38,702 

0 

166,245 

4 i 

4 

562 

780 


9 

20 

2,833 

6,147 

68 

8,139 

456 

395 

126 j 

1,407 


1,420 

1,257 

348 

2,906 

12,677 

4,251 

— 

.— 




— 

- 2 ) 

53 

2 ) 62 

— 

780 

170 

95 

*1,343 ! 

“* 40 


260 

163 

4,319 

84 



1,960 

996 

86,631 

83,864 


4,480 

3,441 

253,383 

252,580 

9,240 

1,095,624 

0 

0 

778 

708 


2 

0 

4,590 

1,378 

7 

3,223 

0 

0 

0 

0 


836 

2 

0 ‘ 

2 

379 

496 

42 

31 

18 

18 


99 

86 

37 

42 ! 

5,130 

119 

82 

86 

2,535 

578 ! 


280 

187 

7,840 

3,627 

825 

9,872 

— 

— 

71 

29 


— 

— 

207 

159 

— 

794 

— 

— 


... 


— 

— 1 ) 

1,085 

x) 1,210 

— 

9,196 



** ’ 


2 ) 

7 

2 ) 49 2 } 

0 

2 ) 0 

688 

13 





1 ) 

4 

1 ) 15 x) 

139 

1 ) 146 

42 

1,316 


» . . 








4 

2,026 

96,704 

107,228 

105,349 

101,236 


319,420 

313,647 

313,933 

307,531 

1,325,814 

1,319,577 


Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. 

— (Thousand lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

231 

373 

0 

0 

988 


1,191 

0 


0 

Denmark. 

1.673 

2,504 

1 

2 

5,172 


5,695 

7 


4 

Finland ...... 

922 

1,146 

2 

2 

2,873 


2.531 

7 


7 

Italy ...... 

5,591 

2,247 

384 

172 

13,616 


6,149 

1,473 


1,184 

Lithuania .... 

90 

9 

0 

0 

104 


26 

0 


0 

Norway . 

342 

419 

26 

24 

1,122 


1,023 

68 


57 

Netherlands . . . 

9,046 

9,061 

79 

101 

31,698 


27,514 

198 


240 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

55 

7 

20 

22 

434 


26 

40 


60 

Switzerland .... 

3,223 

4,284 

320 

276 

8,250 


10,834 

1,038 


721 

Czechoslovakia . . 

134 

79 

212 

295 

229 


417 

*'551 


608 

Yugoslavia .... 

176 

2 

4 

0 

511 


231 

11 


2 

Canada ..... 

1,307 

2,066 

157 

117 

2,641 


3,792 

328 


220 

Australia . 

1,321 

1,380 

13 

4 

4,718 


4,850 

35 


15 

-New,,Zealand . . . 

20,009 

19,947 



59,091 


54,668 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Gerinany ..... 

18 

26 

5,875 

5,485 

86 


86 

18,063 


15,177 

/^ustria . 

1,398 

642 

223 

176 

2,701 


2,441 

445 


386 

Belgo-Tuxemb. B. IT. 

37 

24 

3,428 

3,920 

88 


82 

10,931 


11,133 

" , .. 

•— 


—- 

—. 

— 


— 

— 


— 

.Fiance ...... 

2,086 

2,050 

2,696'. 

3,267 

6,740 


6,180 

6,909 


8,318 

gwwM . 

^ # * 

* * * 


2 } 

57 

2 ) 

0 2 ) 

60 

2 ) 

20 

..... 

62 

101 

0 

0 

214 


212 

0 


0 

>|riSh Free State . , . 

9 

40 

4 

4 

146 


225 

11 


9 

; Portugal . 

11 

i ' 9 

15 

15 

31 


29 

31 


35 

^United Kingdom 

503 

498 

28,111 

23,149 

1,567 


1,455 

77,552 


69,419 

fgpjweden ...... 



220 1 

408 

— 


—. 

558 ! 


886 

BPaltcd States . ■ ; . 

117 

101 

6,347 

5,692 

298 


271 

16,065 


12,727 

Wfeidla. . . . ... 

0 

0 

1S5 

68 

0 


0 

348 


236 

Sava, and Madura 


— 

... 

... 

— 


- x) 

227 

x) 

207 

t,eb.: Fr. m. t. 

7 

37 

143 

101 

20 


51 

249 


229 




.., ■ 

x) 

13 

X ) 

18 x) 

2,037 

x) 

2,229 

*. 

... 

... 

, ■ 

x) 

15 

x) 

2 1 ) 

1.455 

X) 

1,259 

%; Totels • • • 

48,368 

47,052 

48,396 

43,300 

143,423 


129,999 

138,697 


125,388 


4,206 

21,008 

10,864 

42,776 

972 

2,381 

125,311 

441 

40,737 

1,554 

4,676 

81,891 

12,432 


notes page 377. 









































TRADE 


COTTON 


WOOL 


375 




March 

Eight months (August 1-March 31} 

| Twelve months 
* (August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Unports 

Imports 

j Exports 1 

i Imports 


193? | 1936 j 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

j I935-36 

1 1935-36 


I 


Exporting Countries: 



Cot Ion, — Thousand centals (1 

cental = 

100 lb.). 

I 

United States . . . 

2,441 

2,099 

227 

79 1 

22,981 

25,292 | 


448 

31,337 

791 I 

Argentina .... 

24 

22 

— 

— 

595 

527 

697 j 

— 

1,030 

— p 

Brazil ...... 


. ,. 

— 

— 

1 ) 2,324 2 

) 1,422 j 

— 

— 

3.549 


India .. 

2 321 

2,112 

236 

121 

1 1,133 

8,887 

955 

778 

14,901 

1,279 || 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries' 




— 

0 6,058 1 

) 5,593 


— 

8,100 

- - 1 

German y. 

0 

2 

474 

432 1 

2 

549 

3,825 

5,337 

573 

7,264 I 

Austria . 

0 

0 

77 

88 

0 

0 

589 

637 < 

0 

886 || 

Belgo-Duxeinb. E U. 

79 

62 

362 

251 1 

470 

439 

1,865 

1,687 i 

653 

2,377 | 

Denmark: ..... 

— 

— 

13 

0 

— 

— 

137 

108 | 


176 ft 

Spain .. 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

— I 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

86 

79 1 

0 

m 1 

Finland ..... 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

212 

214 

0 1 

280 if 

France . 

22 

29 

798 

758 

262 

247 

5,183 

5,073 

335 

7,143 I 

Greece . 

... 




2 ) 0 |- 

3 ) 11 

’) 31 

0 53 

n 

110 § 

Hungary. 

0 [ 

0 

46 

44 

0 

0 

375 

355 

0 

560 1 

Italy 

0 1 

0 

278 

40 






1 

Xatvix. 

0 ? 

0 

7 

13 

0 

0 

75 

71 

0 


Not way . 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

53 

51 

0 

7! 1 

Netherlands . . . 

0 J 

2 

143 

79 

13 

4 

888 

692 

4 

1,00! || 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

159 

134 

2 

4 

1,069 

1,078 

4 

1,614 | 

Portugal .... 

— ! 

— 

104 

62 

— 

— 

368 

368 

— 

560 I 

United Kingdom . . 

44 

40 

1.795 

1,102 

399 

445 

11,453 

10,163 , 

747 

15,168 f 

Sweden .... 

— 

.— 

82 

57 

— 

— 

492 

470 

— 

672 ft 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

77 

37 

0 

0 

531 

395 1 

0 

549 1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

4 

236 

185 

35 

35 

1,669 

1,517 

49 

2,130 I 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

31 

35 

0 

0 

262 

254 

0 

375 1 

Canada . 

— 

— 

154 

137 

- 

— 

1,179 

1,052 

—. 

1,358 I 

China . 

104 

22 

46 

51 

869 

728 

335 

417 , 

892 

915 ! 

Japan . 





2 ) 386 

2 ) 243 

2 ) 10,146 

2 ) 7,341 1 

582 

18,089 a 

Algeria. 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 2 

x) 2 

0 

4 §§ 

Totals . . . 

5,039 

4,394 

5,384 

3,745 

45,529 

44,426 

42,477 

38,640 j 

62,767 

63,588 1 





Wool- — (Thousand lb.). 



I 






1 Seven 

MONTHS (Sept. x-Mart 

-h 31 ) 

TWELVE MONTHS 4 
(Sept, 1 -August <sr) g 

Exporting Countries: 
Hungary. 

86 

15 

101 

139 

717 

509 

635 

961 

952 

f 

1.900 | 

Irish Free State . . 

1,102 

1,532 

33 

18 

10,148 

9,645 

478 

238 

16,098 

569 I 

. , fa) 

24,075 

41,037 

— 

— 

174,834 

162,620 

— 

— 

237,972 

— f 

Argentina . . . 1 

3,766 

4,691 

_ 

— 

28,142 

29,8! 1 

— 

— 

41,174 

— s 

Chile . 



x) 13,082 

r) 11,424 

x) 306 

1 ) 650 

19,004 

1,504 1 

India . 

’4*125 

*5,*2 87 

*‘*90 

1,113 

43,577 

34,194 

2,789 

3,660 

56,057 

6,803 1 

Syria St Eeb : Fr m.t. 

392 

417 

9 

26 

4,927 

2,469 

249 

157 

4,930 

223 1 

Algeria .. 1 



.. . 


1 ) 8,364 

1 ) 5,611 

1 ) 1,113 

1 ) 540 

14,793 

2,176 1 

Egypt . 



. ,. 


1 ) 2,452 

r) 1,548 

1 ) 33 

1 ) 62 

4,096 

64 1 






1 )150,239 

r) 154,062 

1 ) 84 

r) 97 i 

213,150 

97 I 

Ua. of S. Africa . ^ 





1 ) 4,544 

1 } 3,889 

x) 1,237 

1 } 996 

6,512 

2,174 1 

f a) 

89,717 

92,330 

*'593 

584 

613,361 

608,224 

1,607 

5,020 

732,907 

9,222 1 

Australia. . . . ^ 

6,120 

6,892 

2 

2 

40,201 

41,257 

55 

90 

64,627 

157 


41,974 

57,080 



145,883 

170,740 

2 ) 44 

2 ) 24 

262,902 

90 

New Zealand . j ^ 
Importing Countries: 

6,098 

7,141 

... 

... 

22,463 

24,452 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 13 

78,840 

52,812 

22 

182,850 


93 

4 

23,334 

23,627 

231 

317 

80,013 

395 

Germany. . . . ^ ^ 

18 

40 

2,469 

2,533 

183 

851 

22,611 

18,085 

1,146 

35,991 

Austria . 

9 

22 

1,446 

1,030 

66 

183 

12,017 

12,930 

251 

23,671- 

Belgo-Lusemb. f a) 

6,636 

6,482 

29,487 

22,295 

61,408 

43,830 

170,596 

134,293 

68,875 

220,794 j 

Econ. Un, \ b) 

2,681 

2,692 

516 

650 

17,650 

15,933 

4,623 

3,492 

26,553 

5,437 

Denmark. 

Spam . 

Finland. 

7 

7 

390 

227 

280 

168 

3,735 

2,948 

392 

4.921 

26 

0 

514 

514 

216 

196 

3,887 

3.232 

214 

5,692 ! 

France. 

6,034 

6,517 

23,038 

36,02! 

46,447 

34,875 

170,541 

197,661 

57,431 

1 362,110 

Greece. 


2 ) 714 

2 ) 628 

2 ) 3,428 

2 ) 4,495 

1,676 

11.050 | 

Ila! ^.{?! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*4,905 

289 

2,555 

597 






, - 

Norway . 

121 

79 

157 

185 

933 

613 

1,678 

* 1,704 

1,111 

2,820 

Netherlands * * [ 

414 

373 

373 

637 

3,768 

1,971 

3,953 

4,006 

3,499 

6,975' 

60 

187 

511 

249 

697 

935 

4,019 

3,267 

1,235 

5,U0> 

Poland - Dantzig . , 

29 

0 

6,517 

5,203 

115 

128 

32,216 

26,030 

165 

44,401 

United Kingdom . . 

20,130 

28,345 

77,771 

113,278 

171,439 

179,378 

504,228 

519,076 

321,201 

879,321 

Sweden ..... 

— 


* 1,548 

1,852 

— 


12,851 

12,361 

— 

20,324 

Switzerland .... 

11 

11 

681 

805 

190 

97 

11,001 

8,750 

256 

U;.222 

Czechoslovakia . . 

29 

117 

3,007 

2,780 

192 

465 

26,165 

22,888 

1,07^ 

Yugoslavia .... 

500 

2,738 

992 

1,605 

778 

3,062 

5,373 

4,938 

4,958 


Canada . 

238 

227 

4,081 

3,497 

6,149 

6,321 

13,816 

12,564 

8,54: 


United States . . . 

7 

11 

48,528 

25,298 

11 

22 

239,484 

149,637 

2 * 


Japan . 


4 * * 


... 

2 ) 117 

2 ) 399 

2 ) 47.60C 

2) 101,243 

1,100 
. fcl# 

■■ 

Tunis ....... 





3) 1,426 

3 ) 483 

3) 1 106 

* 3 ), .165 


Totals . . . 

214,498 

364,274 

23i>382 

247,320 

1,575,964 


1,382,571 

, 1,335,113 

imEk 

‘ ^ 


l 


l 


1 >’i* L 

A 


. t Jr* 









... . 



































TRADE - COFFEE 


TEA 


i 

! March 

COUNTRIES 

Nine months 

{July 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July X- 
|June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

March 

Nine months 

(July 1-March 31) 

Twelve 
months 
(July x- 
June 30) 

1 

; 2937 

1936 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

| 2935-36 

! 

2937 IS36 j 

2935-37 | 2935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries. 


Brazil ...... 

153,0631151,868! 1,381.483 

1,640,351 

2,059,770 

Colombia ..... 

47,642 

37,829 

432,947 

387,038 

505,442 

India ...... 

2,308 

. 8,173 

14,500 

16,777 

26,085 

Java and Madura . 

1 ) 62.190 

1 ) 43,455 

54,364 

Importing Countries : 






Germany. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belgo-Luxemb.E.U. 

425 

53 

2,105 

511 

728 

France . 

0 

0 

31 

2 

4 

Netherlands . , . 

489 

688 

1,479 

6,519 

6,839 

Portugal ..... 

137 

293 

1,717 

2,452 

3,430 

United Kingdom . 

1,354 

2,028 

12,842 

20,009 

23,473 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

? 

Canada ..... 

15 

44 

187 

161! 

214 

United-States . . . 

1,389 

743 

8,781 

6,665 

8,792 

Ceylon ...... 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Syria &Leb.: Fr.m.t. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Australia . 

7 

2 

66 

18 

24 

Totals . , 

206,829 

201,721 

, 

1,918,332 

2,123,964 

2,689,173 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 



E.U 


' Germany 
,! Austria 
Belgo-Luxemb, 

; Bulgaria 
Denmark 
} Spain . 

Estonia 
iv/ Finland. 

France „ 

^{’/Greece . 

Hungary 

Free State 

. . , 

FL^tyia . . . 
'’{^Lithuania , 

' Norway . , 
|;v!NetherIands 
'^iFoland-Daiitizg . 
('^ifWtugal .... 
^United Kingdom 
>Sweden ■ . 

\ Switzerland 
' i ^sechpslovakia 
f^f^igdslavia . 
j'Camtda . . 

States 

i.CtmleJ . . . 
A/Geylon'. . , 

■'.Japan . . , 

Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t, 

■ 

bn of S, Africa 
•alia . . 
Zealand 

'ing Countries'. 



Coffee. 


{Thousand lb.). 


Exports. 


Totals , 


31,284 

25,613 

273,573 

245,073 

329,173 

1,122 

996 

8,750 

8,733 

11,464 

9,107 

9,910 

87,180 

82,779 

108,973 

75 

64 

948 

827 

1.100 

3,203 

4,052 

46,438 

40,287 

56,467 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

52,913 

15 

22 

130 

141 

192 

3,792 

3,552 

36,171 

31,257 

42,428 

34,403 

34,026 

307,004 

319,058 

425.941 



2 ) 9,246 

2 ) 7,401 

13.314 

*359 

*331 

3,212 

3,023 

4,398 

60 

130 

419 

445 

595 

8,528 

5,803 



... 

33 

46 

”*258 

”*172 

251 

33 

29 

236 

359 

412 

2,654 

2,809 

27,375 

33,446 

41,515 

5,829 

9,048 

50,270 

83,613 

91,534 

1,140 

1,490 

9,308 

8,146 

11,718 

1,109 

U93 

11,338 

9,738 

13,336 

9,689 

10,794 

37,104 

40.583 

52,270 

8,644 

8,845 

79,503 

82,109 

105,842 

3,904 

2,586 

27,712 

30,622 

38,281 

2,103 

2,191 

18,532 

18,365 

24,714 

1,881 

1,554 

11,707 

11,257 

15,210 

4,306 

3,558 

29,185 

27,542 

39,196 

180,226 

191,452 

1.352,287 

1.463,001 

1,853,267 



1 ) 4,811 

1 ) 5,862 

7,527 

”205 

* *104 

2,654 

2,363 

2,738 

•. * 

, „. 

2 ) 7,718 

2 ) 4,857 

10,825 

284 

121 

2,114 

1,836 

2,390 

* * • 


1 ) 21,167 

1 ) 20,199 

32,452 

* * * 

*,. 

1 ) 11,563 

1 ) 11,610 

17,324 


... 

3) 1,689 

3) 1.501 

3,342 



x) 22,895 

x) 21,870 

31,654 

*419 

*381 

2,718 

3,168 

4,619 

... 

... 

2 ) 229 

2 ) 220 

437 

0 

1 0 

o 

0 

0 

314,407 320,700 

1 

i 2,505,444 

2,621,463 

3,447,812 


[.Exporting Counifies: 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India. 

Java and Madura”. 
Japan . 


j Importing Countries: 

Belgo-Luxetnb.E.U. 
France .... 
Irish Free State 
Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom 
Syria & Deb.: F.m.t. 
Algeria . . . 
Union of S. Africa. 
Australia . . 

New Zealand, 


mb.E.U 


State 


Totals . „ . 


^Importing Countries'. 

Germany 
Austria . 
Belgo-Luxe: 
Denmark 
Spain . . 

Estonia . 

Finland . 

France . 

Greece. . 

Hungary. 

Irish Free 
Italy . . 

Latvia. . 

Lithuania 
Norway . 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom. 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada .... 
United States . 

Chile. 

Syria&Leb,: F.m.t. 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Tunis . 

Union of S. Africa, 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand. . 


\Bxporting Countries: 
China 

India. 

Java and Madura. 


Totals . 


Tea® — (Thousand lb.). 
Exports. 


17,004 

21,425 

135,247 

151,939 

12,013 

6,673 

79,902 

65,458 

8,726 

10,060 

273,068 

283,910 



1 ) 75,162 

x) 73,804 



a) 28,501 

2 ) 26,178 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

11 

4 

0 

22 

20 

13 

9 

84 

90 

6,365 

6,464 

52,929 

54,562 

0i 

0 

0 

11 



1 ) 4 

1 ) 4 

« • 


1 ) 472 

1 ) 161 

55 

35 

489 

507 


... 

2 ) 84 

2 ) 68 

44,182 

44,668 

645,977 

656,725 


977 

763 

7,851 

7,987 

37 

62 

661 

668 

60 

51 

496 

425 

66 

57 

948 

851 

7 

11 

77 

73 

24 

18 

218 

203 

258 

276 

2,449 

2,165 



2 ) 315 

2 ) 315 

”*26 

”*24 

425 

346 

1,660 

1,528 

16,722 

17,165 

26 

11 



4 

9 

*” 55 

‘”55 

4 

13 

66 

73 

22 

26 

260 

282 

1,916 

2,004 

20,701 

22,170 

463 

249 

3,086 

2,579 

42 

49 

273 

289 

23,396 

31,348 

359,621 

394,988 

86 

82 

741 

805 

172 

148 

1,517 

1,440 

88 

57 

1,043 

1,005 

29 

31 

340 

320 

4,885 

4,345 

28,892 

31,385 

9,566 

8,159 

71,417 

66,520 

• • « 

• • * 

1 ) 3,717 

1 ) 3,109 

44 

18 

463 

251 

# • • 

... 

1 ) 2,956 

1 ) 1,667 



1 ) 11,321 

1 ) 9,116 



3) 1,625 

3) 4,623 



1 ) 10,044 

1 ) 9,387 

2*831 

3*0*73 

34,668 

30,464 



3 ) 6,250 

2 ) 6,415 

; 

33 

126 

820 

463 

231 

170 

3,587 

4,700 


... j 

1 ) 503 

1 ) 778 

46,953 

52,708 

594,128 

623,082 


223,530 

76,201 

313,807 

118,230' 

32,551 


2 

IS 

24 

112 

72,067 

11 

9 

320 

635 

126 

837,643' 


10,152 

785 

564 

1 , 120 > 

249 

95 

276 

2,855 

445 

430 

22,432 

”*71 

93 

362 

28.980 
3,461 

443 

486,313 

1,016 

1,819 

1,166 

381 

44,214 

83,917 

4,215 

298- 

2,518 

13.980 
6,321 

13,702 

41,557 

10,666 


688 

5,209 

955 

791,748 

















































TRADE 


cacao 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


377 S 


COUNTRIES 


1937 1936 


SIX MONTHS 
(Oct. 1 - M irch 31 ) 


1936-37 X 935 36 


T\\ EIA E 

months 
(Oct 1 - 
Sept 30 )! 


1935 36 


Exporting Countries 

Grenada , . . . . 
Dominican Repub! 
Brazil . 

Ecuador 
Trinidad 
Venezuela 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura 
Cameroon. Fr. m 
Ivory Coast 
Gold Coast . . , 
Nigeria and Came 
roon: Brit. m. t. 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
Togoland: Fr. m. t 


Importing Countries. 


Germany . . . 
Belgo-Luxemb E.U 

France. 

Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom 
SwVzeiluna . . 
Australia .... 

Totals . . 


Importing Countries. 


Csi« 4 ©« 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exports. 


836 


82,407 


302 
0, 
22 ! 
593 
315 
33 , 
0 

84,488 


472 


77,817 


1 ) 4,400 

1 ) 13,569 
3 ) 99.596 
1 ) 6,182 

xl 14,767 
3 ) 4.630 

5.278 
1 ) 1,272 

1 ) 36,158! 
1 ) 57,964 
476,414 

1 ) 113,153 


9,427 

8,889' 


)>t) 4,524i 

)i) 15,91 i 
> 2 ) 128,327 
: 1 ) 13,175 
13,651 
4,923 
3,516 
2,209 
34,619 
58,500 
468,330 

1 ) 138,058 

1 ) 20,344 
1 ) 9,458 


S 1 

9i 
3021 
769 j 
13 
0 


1,693! 
121 1 
500! 
4,184 
4,669! 
31' 
18, 


9 

2,577 

3,547 

291 

33' 


8,228 

40,217 

279,988 

45,096 

27,805 

33,52 

6,102 

3,995 

52,927 

108,840 

639,440 

201,931 

31,780! 

21.182 


156) 

9 

5,181 


Eight months 


COUNTRIES 


TvitLvr 
MONTHS 
(Aug. i-March 31) ! (Aug. 1- 
Julj 31 ) 


70,382 862,915 { 921,749 


Germany .... 


I2,469| 

14,524 

82,279 

94,1911 

Austria .... 


895 

1,210 

8,076 

6,859| 

Belgo-Luxemb. F, 

u. 

2,1871 

2,385 

12,652 

14,240* 

Bulgaria .... 


71 

121 

985 

904 

Denmark .... 


732 

778 

5,739 

5,939 

Spain. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia .... 


68 

53 

381 

410 

Finland. .... 


33 

24 

172 

172 

France. 


8,818 

10,509 

52,896 

51,209 

Greece ..... 




2) 1,199 

2) 1,676 

Hungary .... 


79 

944 

4,769 

5,686 

Irish Free State 


223 

893 

1,418 

2,324 

Italy. 


1,717 

3,027 



Latvia. 


66 

99 

728 

642 

Lithuania . . , 


73 

68 

540 

657 

Norway .... 


441, 

503 

3,898 

2,782 

Netherlands . . 


16,601 ! 

23,325 

81,503 

87,936 

Poland-Dantng . 


1,455 

1,056 

8,003 

7,174 

Portugal . . . 


88 

108 

639 

604 

United Kingdom 


56,935 

52,616 

181,560 

216,578 

Sweden .... 


1,656 

1,188 

7,465 

6,415 

Switzerland . . . 


1,907 

2,674 

8,995 

10,417 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,490 

1,808 

18,182 

17,904 

Yugoslavia . . . 


154 

238 

1,263 

1,168 

Canada .... 


2,696 

2,359 

i 21,771 

12,242 

United States. . 


76,917 

63,950 

1 393,057 

345,876 

Japan . 


. j 


2 ) 1,270 

2) 1,541 

Australia .... 



”l23 

12,558 

7,416 

New Zealand . . 


3,532^ 


2 ) 571 

2 ) 593 

, Totals . . 

. 

191,303 184,583 

912,569 

903,555 


1 1937 | 

1936 

1036-37 

1935-36 

I935-3 6 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 



(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Countries: 


a\ 

Net Exports 


Germany .... 

4 ) 

126 


4) 


4 ) 

130 

Bulgaria .... 

82 

0 


3,040 


573 

683 

Estonia. 

0 

0 


4 ) 


44 

0 

France .... 

4) 

22! 

4) 


4) 

4) 

Hungary. . . . 

1,100 

668 


11,771 


5,900 

9,828 

Latvia. 

4) 

0 


4 } 


877 

926 

! Lithuania .... 

0 

225 

0 


1,131 

1,274 

Poland-Dantzig . 

227 

306 


3,020 


2,723 

4,048 

1 Portugal. 

4) 

474 


4) 


256 

2*161 

Romania .... 



2 } 

13,920 

2 ) 

3,247 

3,521 

Sweden. 

4 ) 

161 


46 


573 

1,333 

Czechoslovakia „ . 

600 

0 


2,350 


4) 

4) 

Yugoslavia . . . 

983 

11 


7,987 


66 

467 

U S. S. R. 


« • 0 

x) 

S 731 

x) 

16,266 

17,223 

Canada ..... 

3.847 

9,1141 

93,556 


96,572 

152,053 

Argentina .... 

19,299 

2,9301 

74,966 


31,916 

41,674 

Chile. 



1 ) 

0 1 ) 

381 

1,347 

India ...... 

117 

53 


5,176 


293 

664 

Syna&Leb :Fr m t 

4) 

31 


999 


33 

234 

Turhev . . . 



1 ) 

2,163li) 

278 

317 

Eg\pt. 



1 ) 

3,210 1 ) 

3,781 

5,875 

Algeria. 



x) 

24; 

i) 

4) 

French Morocco . 




4) 

X) 

1,682 

! 2,926 

Tunis. 




4) 

3 } 

2,011 

2,743 

Australia .... 

6,931 

8,0*69 


36,597 


43,557 

60,133 

Totals . . . 

33,186 

22,190 

l 

260,556 


212,160 

309,360 

j/wi£oz/i«g Countries. \ 

! 

b) Nut Imports, 


Germanv. 

487! 5) 

f 

1,05b! 

187 

5) 

1 Austria.! 

668 

370 


3,292 


2,628 

4,226 

, Belgo-Luxem E U. 

2,198 

1 625 


16,819 

l 

15,443 

23,391 

1 Denmark . . 

227 

564 

1 

2,769 


3,183! 5,379 

I Spam . . . . 

— 

1 — 

, 

— 


— 

1 — 

1 Estonia . . . . . 

5l 

1 5) 

1 

86 

1 

5) 

5) 

' Finland . 

121 

201 


1,307 


1.486 2M§ 

I France . ... 

465 

5) 

I 

3,071 

1 

1 . 

3 763 

4,7^ 


r ,559 

9.914! 

844 
304 1 
126,380 
3497 1 
9,991 
3,349 


Greece. . . 

Irish Free State 
Italy . . . 
Lat\ m . 

Norway” . . . 
Netherlands . 
Portugal. . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 

Totals Europe 


604 1 
4,828 
130 
470 
1,162 
7 

11,925 
73 

0 ) 710 6 ) 831V 


732, 
2871 
5) I 
88 
90b | 
5^ I 
11,202! 
5) I 


I United States 
1 Ceylon . . . 

I China .... 
Indo-Chma, . 
Japan.... 

Java and Madura 
| Syria&Eeb.-Fr m t. 

j Egypt. 

i French Morocco . 

j Tunis. 

Union of S Africa. 
| New Zealand. . . 


6,107' 3 ) 
4,9911 
14,707 
185, 
2,853' 
8,1661 
46 

81,243, 

5) I 
6,883,6) 


1,498,117 


Totals 


24 075 

16,806 

753,55/1 

I 

135,393 1 

549 

3,053! 


i 

13,550 

16,881* 

37 

51, 


4121 

419| 

505 

249' 


112 

2,138 



x) 

324i) 306 



2 ) 

1,155 

2 ) 507 



X) 

783 

1 ) 906 

”* 2 

5) 


5) 

5) 1 




5) 

x) 55| 



X) 

1,142 

5) 1 



13 ) 

258 

5) ! 



1} 

15 

1 ) 26 



2) 

154 2 ) 320 

25,168 

20.159 


171,486 

156,951 

1 


8,852' 
8,971 | 
3,441 I 

5 * ; 

4,5551 

12,9611 
5) " 

122,723! 

5 ) 

10,0001 

13141 


2W| 
5 491 
4,66*8 
520 
3,24 
1,70' 

5) 


mA 


*} Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports 
1 ) Data up to the end of February — 2 ) Data up to 31 January. — 3 ) Data up to 31 December 
5 ) See Net Exports. — 6 ) Wheat only. 


x. 333>333 centals of gram. 

4 ) See Net Impon 






























































STOCKS: CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States i). 


! 

1 

Location 

^ First day of month 

April 1937 j 

January 1937 

October 1936 ! 

April 1936 

April 1935 

1,000 centals 

On farms ... 

43,034 

77,162 

136,259 

58,232 

56,074 

In interior mills and elevators .. 

24,161 

48,287 

70,317 

31,295 

40,932 

Commercial wheat in store. 

20,845 

37,420 

49,709 j 

31,167 

31,129 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 

37,876 

58,741 

66,171 i 

41,195 

40,755 

Stored for others in merchant mills 2 ). . . 

1,714 

2,959 

5,610 

2,032 

4,158 

Total U. S, wheat as grain . , . j 

127,630 

224,569 

328,066 

163,921 

173,048 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 ) 

12,275 

14,179 

14,275 

12,270 

10,897 

Total V. S. %'heat . . . 

139,905 

238,748 

342,341 

176,191 

183,945 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U.S. 

7,213 

15,073 

11,406 

10,219 

9,793 

Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 





i 

U. S.t. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

j 209 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

| 147,118 

253,821 

] 

353,747 1 

1 

! 186,410 

i 

j 193,007 


5 < - 

f i) 
mills, 
arrive 
‘k; .stocks 

Ik" 

! ;i 
'( 

$ 

i 

; s,i 


Incomplete data: wheat in trensit that has not been purchased by merchant millers, and wheat-flour, other than that in 
are not included. Also wheat “in transit to merchant mills and attached elevators”, and stocks of wheat bought to 
’ at merchant mills, have been omitted, because the greater part of this wheat is already included in the data given of 
at these mills. — 2) The figures of the Bureau of Census, partial quarterly census are raised to represent till mills. 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States 1) 


Last day of month 


Location 


March 1937 I December 1936 j September 1936 


march 1936 


March 1935 


1,000 centals 


.stocks, the .property of commercial 
2): 

k * T ( Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 

T « attached to mills .. 

* t Wheat in country or terminal elevators 
Tnot attached to mills..' 

Total . . . 

I lysfltot-floiir in .mills and warehouses, and in 

I) ‘'’transit, sold and unsold. 

LWhftAi .stored for others in mills and mill- 
elevators .. 


Grand total 3 ) 



35,452 

54,746 

61,142 

38,518 

37,778 

8,057 

18,384 

18,595 

8,535 

9,850 

43,509 

73,130 

79,737 

47,053 

47,628 

7,985 

9,185 

9,167 

7,973 

7,021 

1,604 

2,758 

5,183 

1,900 

3,854 

56,602 

89,103 

98,109 

60,425 

10,875 


^Partial census by the “Bureau of Census”, including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all com- 
“ “ mills, r— 2) For wheat “in transit ” etc., see note 1 in preceding table. — 3) Including flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

May T 937 j 

April 1937 j 

March 1937 || 

May 1936 J 

MdV 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat : 

! 


1 

>1 

1 


Canadian in Canada.. 

37,160 

40,930 

43,309 ! 

103,970 ! 

122,317 

TJ. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 i| 

0 

629 

U. S. in the United States. 

15,752 

20,845 

26,225 ! 

24,419 

23,654 

Canadian in the United States. 

6,005 

7,213 

10,205 ! 

7,133 

7,151 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 '! 

0 

513 

Total . . . 

58,917 

68,988 

79,739 J 

135,522 

154,264 

Rye : 



ii 



Canadian in Canada. 

990 

879 

871 

2,693 

2,089 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

1,428 

1,692 

2.229 

3,925 

4,795 

Canadian in the United States. 

42 

132 

243 | 

0 

36 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

686 

Total . . . 

2,460 

2,703 

3,343 . 

6,618 

7,606 

B 4RLEY : 

: 


' 



Canadian in Canada .■ 

3,218 

4,086 

4,295 

4,192 

4,059 

U. S. in Canada . 

0 

0 

1) 13 ' 

0 

0 

U. S. m the United States . 

4,055 

5,351 

6,577 

6,198 

4,398 

Canadian in the United States . 

963 

1,316 

2,222 

0 

90 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

264 

Total . . . 

8,236 

* "10,753 

13,107 

10,390 

8,811 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada . .. 

2,6 72 

3,737 

4,349 j 

3,564 

3,215 

U. S. in Canada .. . 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

5 

IT. S. in the United States . 

3,771 

5,881 

8,258 1 

11,360 

3,740 

Canadian m the United States . 

0 

0 

0 1 

26 

42 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

598 

Total . . . 

6,443 

9,618 

12,608 \ 

14,950 

7,600 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,512 

Of other origin in Canada . 

1,238 

2,155 

2,711 

559 

1,648 

U. S. in the United States . 

3,750 

6,341 

7,785 

4,284 

8,298 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

611 

1,154 

105 

0 

389 

Total . . . 

5,599 

9,650 

10,601 

4,843 

12,847 


i) Banish barley in Canada. 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

May 1937 

April 1937 

1 March 1937 | 

| May 1936 

May 2935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) . . . . 

30,619 

34,339 

! 

1 

35,251 | 

19,920 

18,072 

Rye... 

326 

552 

432 

278 

720 

Barley .. 

1,552 

1,940 

2,528 ! 

1,664 

564 

Oats .... 

1.091 

1,491 

880 ! 

234 

570 

Maize . .. 

14,275 

14,563 

18,950 

! 

13,709 

11,731 

!- 



Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 


■i, 
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POTATOES 


Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


r - 

1 

' Products 

, 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1 

000 centa 

s 

30 April 
1937 

31 March 
1937 

f 

! 30 April 
| I 93 b 

! 

30 April 
1935 

30 April 

! 1937 

1 

31 March 
1937 

! 30 April 
*936 

30 April 
1935 

,1 , Winter wheat ............. 

6 

8 

i 10 

10 

j 

; 5,673 

7,600 

j 9,400 

; 8,700' 

\ Spring wheat .............. 

6 

17 

12 

13 

1 443 

1,300 

1,000 

1,700 

1 ' Eye ............ .. 

10 

14 

1 14 

14 

S 16,949 

23,700 

23,100 

| 23,200 

if.; Winter barley. ............. 

8 

S 12 

1 8 

5 

1 2,004 

3,000 

1,800 

! 800 

Spring barley .............. 

9 

19 

i 10 i 

12 

i 4,625 

f 9,800 

5,300 

1 6.600 

i Oats . 

22 

34 

22 

22 

I 27,736 

1 42,900 

26,100 

! 26,400 

Late potatoes . ............. 

19 

1 31 

18 

20 

187,213 

| 305,500 

1 

| 157,600 

I 

| 195.900 
i 


$ 


Authority: MarHbericUstelU bam Reichsn&krstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Products 

Last day of month 

April 1937 

March 1937 j 

February 1937 j 

April 1936 | 

April 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 



1 

1 



Grain.. 

14,279 

15.708 

17,525 

25,261 

37,007 

Flour for bread. 

1,539 

1,523 

1,742 

2,956 

3,183 

Total 2 ) . . . 

16,415 

17,824 

19,943 

29,368 

41,429 

Rye: 






Grain. 

17,183 

19,831 

20,790 

17,591 

31,220 

Flour for bread. 

i,l 86 

1,146 

1,693 

1,402 

1,587 

Total 2 ) . . . 

18,927 

21,518 

23,279 

19,652 ' 

33,555 

Barley. 

1,442 

2,251 

2,253 

1,889 j 

2,694 

Oats. 

2,066 

2,824 

2,937 

3,228 

2,811 


i) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
of wheat-flour = 1,388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour = 1,470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


P; ' : Products 

First day of month 

May 1937 

April 1937 

March 1937 j 

May 1936 i 

-May 1935 

r,ooo centals 

Wheat: 






T- {drain .. .. 

6,432 

6,720 

4,992 

1 5,088 

5,952 

..V' Flour as grain. ............ 

936 

960 

960 

816 

528 

Total . . . 

7,368 

7,680 

5,952 

5,904 

6,480 

^Barley .. 

1,200 

1,200 

1,240 

1,400 

720 

. 

288 

288 

320 

272 

336 

. 

3,024 

4,032 

4,464 

3,024 

: 1,728 


1) Imported cereals. 

L^j^AutsORiTY: BroomkalVs Corn Trade News. 
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Commercial cereals in Antwerp* Rotterdam and Amsterdam 1). 


Saturday nearest 1 st of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

May 1937 

April 1937 

March 1937 

May 1936 

M-\y 1935 




i,ooo centals 



WHEAT : 

Antwerp. .. 

1.367 

1.729 

1,468 

825 

1,638 

Rotterdam.. 

515 

185 

329 

130 

706 

Amsterdam . ... 

12 

12 

13 

20 

12 

RYE . 






Antwerp. 

28 

25 

28 

26 

i 

Rotterdam. .. 

53 

14 

6 

22 

220 

Amsterdam... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Barley : 






Antwerp. 

388 

383 

274 

187 

437 

Rotterdam. 

6 

44 

33 

44 

243 

Amsterdam... 

1 

2 

4 

I 

1 

Oats : 






Antwerp. ... . 

27 

22 

23 

73 

57 

Rotterdam.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Amsterdam. 

22 

23 

24 

23 j 

26 

Maize : 




| 


Antwerp... 

195 

58 

268 

107 ! 

193 

Rotterdam. 

77 

71 

176 

11 i 

22 ' 

Amsterdam. 

5 

11 

120 

0 i 

10 


1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities: Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States* 


T,0 CATION 

Last day of month 

April 1937 

March 1937 

February 1937 j 

April 1936 j 

April 1935 

1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

9,701 

10,155 

10,041 

5,812 

5,160 

In public storage and at compresses .... 

20,582 

24,603 

29,140 

29,407 

35,048 

Total , . . 

30,283 

34,738 

39,181 

35,219 

40,208 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

Location 

May 1937 

April 1937 

Alar eh 1937 j 

May 1936 

May 1935 


1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ). 

4,756 

4,536 

4,188 

3,431 

3,132 

Alexandria 2) ... 

1,670 

2.091 

2,757 

1,895 

1,832 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of 
country, are not included. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la, Bourse de ■ Minet-et-Bassal. A,'. all 
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Cotton stocks in Europe. 


Boc ati ox, Description 


Thursday or 

Friday nearest 

1st of month 


May 1937 

April 1937 

March 1937 J 

May 1936 

May 1935 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






American. 

3,991 

2,117 

1,960 

1,617 

1,306 

Argentine, Brazilian. 

796 

964 

962 

380 

475 

Peruvian. 

186 

220 

233 

164 

411 

East Indian .. 

428 

436 

240 

307 

182 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1,027 

1,054 

994 

948 

1,165 

W, Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

160 

163 

152 

140 

174 

Total . . . 

4,588 

4,954 

4,541 

3,556 

3,713 

Bremen: 






American. 

679 

691 

696 

919 

896 

’Other. 

255 

258 

232 

234 

280 

Total . . . 

934 

949 

928 

1,153 

1,176 

Le Havre: 






American. 

1,010 

1,181 

1,218 

729 

532 

Flench colonial. .. 

29 

34 

40 

17 

10 

Other. 

95 

117 

104 

89 

76 

Total . , . 

1,134 

1,332 

1,362 

835 

618 

Total Continent i): 






American. 

1,770 

1,959 

2,033 

2,185 

1,848 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

148 

151 

17! 

127 

136 

East Indian. 

101 

118 ! 

79 

j 215 

196 

Egyptian. 

108 

100 

89 

1 219 

259 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

165 

162 

164 

j 117 

121 

Total . . . 

2,292 

2,490 

! 2,536 

! 

2,865 

2,560 


i) Including Bremen and Be Havre, 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Carrespondance de la Bourse du Havre. 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 



14 

May 

19 37 


30 

April 

1937 



Average 



Description 

7 

May 

1937 

23 

April 

April 

May 

May 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


1937 

1937 

2936 

*935 

2 935 “3^| 

1934-35 

Wheat. 










Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 










(pengo p quintal). 

20.03 

20.37 

19.70 

20.40 

20.69 

15.65 

16.73 

16.78 

16.67 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

530 

n. q. 

n. q. 

530 

536 

480 

380 

* 442 

* 402 

Winnipeg: No 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

129 

13Q 3 /i 

132 s /s 

132 x / 2 

138 

76 7 /a 

85 Vs 

85 

81 Va 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

130 

131 

136 

135% 

139 Vi 

98 

n. 10! Va 

109% 

104 x /a 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 







lb.). 

135 

137 Vi 

140 % 

140 % 

145% 

101 3 /s 

HI V 8 

119V* 

110 7. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 







60 lb.). 

145 % 

147 5 s 

152 % 

150 7 /s 

154 Vs 

114 7a 

109 V. 

124 % 

113 x /s 

Buenos Aires («):Barletla, 80 kg. p. hectol. 






(paper pesos p. quintal). 

13.60 

13.90 

13.70 

13.80 

13.93 

10,05 

7.23 

9.53 

6.86 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % bailev, 1 y 2 % 










impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

32-12-0 

33-5-0 

31-15-0 

32-11-0 

33-12-10 

24-1-5 

22-15-0 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin: Home grown (iree at Branden- 










burg stations: Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

21.20 

20.80 

20.53 

20,29 

Hamburg (c.i.t,; Rm. p. quintal): 










No. 1 Manitoba. 


14.13 

13.74 

14.19 

14.65 

* 8.94 

9.24 

9.51 

8.95 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.). 


13.77 

13.60 

13.59 

13.79 

* 8.94 

6.77 

8.74 

6.5G 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 







79.80 


69,10' 

Home-grown. 

151.00 

151.00 

156.00 

155.00 

155.20 

108.60 

100.90 

No. 1 Manitoba, Atlantic (in bond) . 

163,00 

164.00 

164.00 

176.00 

177.60 

104.20 

110.20 

110.80 

86.10' 

Barusso (in bond). 

155.00 

156.50 

157.00 

161.00 

163.40 

107.40 

79.40 

103.10 

60.90 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots: 76 kg. p. 111. ; frs, p. quintal) 3 ) 

152,00 

152.00 

151.00 

151.00 

151.00 

94.25 

81.20 

91.30 

92.35 

London (Mark Lane); Home-grown (sh. 







24/4 Vi 


22/4V# 

p. 504 lb. on the farm). 

-41/6 

42/6 

41/6 

43/6 

44/1 74 

j 30/4 71 

27/5 V* 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 






i 

*19/10% 



French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26 2 Vaj 

* 25/- 

*19/8 

South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q. 

n. q. 

* 29/- 1 

n, q. 
31/77 4 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

47/4 V* 

49/4 Va 

n.48'6 

49/6 

51/3 1 4 

29/9 Vi 

u.32/5 

32/9 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

n. 47/6 

n. 49/9 

T )n,48 9 

7 ) 50/6 

7 ) 52/0 7a 

2919 V. 

31/10 Va 

32/5 Va 

31/2 Vs 

No, 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

n.45'3 

47/1 % 

7 ) 45 ‘9 3 4 

7 ) 47/4 1 a 

49/ 1 % 

28/2 % 

29/4 VV 

30/5 x /a 

28/5 Va 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ). 

44 7 Vs 
44/9 

45/1 V, ! 

43/7V, 

45/7 % 

46'4 

n. q. 

23/5 V*] 

* 28/9 

22/3 Vs 

White Karachi, choice. 

45/4 V i 

45 h 

45/9 

46/6 % 

31 T V 2 

n. q. 

* 31 17 x /s 

* 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

45/6 

4 71- 
4 71- 

44/7 x / 2 

46 h 

47 2 

30/- 

27/6 Va 

*30/2% 

26/3% 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan (b): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 

45/6 

44/7 Vs 

46/- 

* 46/4 

R ) 30/9 V2 

27/4 7a 

*29/9 

*25/7 










cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). 1 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

119.50 

112.75 

114.20 

95.86 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.50 

1 16.8C 

) 16.68 

1 16.21 

Hamburg; Plata, 72-73 kg, p. hi. (c.i.f.; 









' 5,71 

Rm. p. quintal). 


13.22 

13.05 

13.16 

12.92 

* 5.51 

5.06 

> 5.21 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

‘20.80 

20.35 

20.25 

20.45 

20.28 

13.13 

i 11.3* 

i 14.45 

> 12 , 0 * 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

25.37 

24.37 

24.37 

23.25 

24.72 

15.0/ 

1 14.5" 

1 13.25 

» 14,81 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

113% 

113 7 ; 8 

11 6 5 ' 8 

112 x /a 

113 a /t 

, 42 V, 

1 46 V 

J 43 V, 

. 32 n 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

104% 

108 

111 5 /s 

109 

1 12 % 

, 51 

55 1 i 

i \ 53 V, 

a 67 V 

Groningen (c):Homc-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

8.22 

8.25 

8.50 

8.30 

8.62 

: * 8 . 0 : 

1 7.2< 

S. , 0i 

5 7.3! 


| 

I 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n, = nominal .; 
— a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

1) August-July. — 2) From 16 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and July 1934, for rye, fixed producers' prices for the price regio\ 
of Berlin city. See Govt. Measures , No. 2, p, 57, and this Crop Report, Aug. 1936, p. 609. By a new decree the December pric 
remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3) Until 25 Dec. 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased ' 
transport costs; Jan.-Aug. 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935-Aug. 1936, prices in the regulated maV 
delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report, Sept. 1936, p. 691). *— 4) , 

1934, 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63% lb. — 5) Commercing Aug. 1936, prices free at mills in Milan. — 6) From Oct. gj$ 
for export rye. — 7) Shipping May. — 8) Afloat. 
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Description 

May 

May 

April 

April 

j April 

May 

May 

Commercial 

j 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

| 1937 

1936 

1935 

Season 1 ) 

. 








i935-3fi 1934-35 

Barley. 










" Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 






15.87 




p. quintal). ... . 

n. q. 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.70 

17.45 

* 15.97 

19.60 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

350 

355 

355 

355 1 

352 

225 

208 

* 242 

246 

Prague:Maliing,av.qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2 ) 

139.50 

139.50 

137.00 

137.00 | 

137.00 

135.50 

135.50 

* 131.70 

131.70 

Winuipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

67 Vs 

68 s /s 

71 % 

67% ! 

70 V, 

35 

38 7 U 

34 V, 

45 V* 

ChicagoiFeeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

78 

81 

80 

78 i 

78 

42 

60 % 

45 V, 

72 V, 

, ■ Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 
Berlin; Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 

67 

71 

75 1 / 3 

78 Vs 

78 Va 

31 s /. 

52 7„ 

39 Va 

677 . 

denburg stations: Pm. p. quint.) 4 ). 

17.80 

17.80 

17.60 

17.60 1 

17.60 

17.80 

16.70 

17.08 

16.16 

■ Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p, q.) 
London (Mark Lane): English malting, 

113.00 

113.50 

114.00 

115.50 i 

| 

115.70 

77.90 

32/6- 

75.00 

74.10 

70.30 

best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

41/6 

41/6 

41/6 

41/6 

41/6 

n.32/6 

38/3 

38/- 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 



1 





ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/9 

28/6 

28/1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15/3 

*19/2 % 

Russian ( Azoff, Black Sea). 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

7 ) 29/9 

7 )30/9 

30/6 

n. q. 

30/6 

17/37, 

19/4 l /a 

18/0% 

21 / 10 % 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

* 24/8 Va 

n. q. 

24/8 3 /,t 

*31/6 

Plata 164-65 kg. p. hi.). 

28/6 

29/- 

29/4 % 

29/9 1 

29/7 V, 

«) 16/6 Va 

16/4 V, 

15/11% 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

24/9 

25/6 

26/- 

26 10 % j 

?7/2 

* 15/- 

16/2 

15/4% 

18/6 

Groningen**/): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

7,97 

8.07 

8.50 

8.95 

8.82 

5.31 

5,02 

4.91 

5.30 

( 1 ; Oats. 




j 

J 






Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal), . . 

290 

290 

290 

290 

293 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 294 

n. q. 

f ' 1 Winnipeg; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

55 3 /s 

55 V.i 

56»/. 

56 % 

57% 

32 T / s 

40 Vs 

34*/* 

4 2% 

;/ Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
f Buenos Aires ( h ): Current quality (paper , 

55 

54 % 

53 % 

55 

54 % 

29 V. 

44 Vs 

32 Va 

50 7 /» 

1 pesos p. quintal).. 

6.65 

6.80 

6.55 

6.75 

6.87 

6.22 

5.51 

* 6.38 

5.39 

' Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 ). . . j 
; Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de» 

17.40 

17.40 

17.20 

17.20 

17.20 

17.40 

16.90 

16.79 

16.39 

;t' ( livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal). 

121.65 

120.40 

120.75 

122.75 

120.85 

82.00 

48.50 

66.40 

48.50 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown, white 










- (sh. p. 356 lb,, on farm). 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; sliip- 
I'iDL , ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.); 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5 ) . 

26/6 

1 

26/6 

25/- 

25 h 

25/3 Va 

18/6 | 

22 /- 

18/7% 

20/10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

1 7/11 Va 

20/7 Va 
13/4 % 

18/7 Va 

20/10 Va 

Plata (f. a. q.) .. 

"Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

7 ) 17/9 

7 ) 18/- 

7 ) 18/- 

18/3 

18/1 74 

14/0% 

14/5 

13/0 Va 

;; •" Home-grown. 

107.50 

107.50 

107.50 

107.50 

106.75 

96.80 

n. 67.50 

* 97.10 

61.25 

I:';'''."Foreign. 

.f- . # 

.jty-V. 

109,50 j 

109.50 

109.50 

109.50 

108.75 

96.20 

64.50 

92.60 

60.45 

„ Maize. 








1936 - 3 7 

i ( M5-36 

Braila.: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

290 

290 

290 

300 

!*) 296 

238 

218 

* 264 

243 

1 Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires [b): Yellow Plata (paper 

131 % 

139 

135 Va 

132% 

l0 ) 133 % 

63 V* 

87 X U 

103 V* 

72 Vs 

, J %' "■ H" 1 pesos- p. quintal). 

6.55 

6.62 

6.42 

6.45 

6.55 

4.89 

4.55 

5.85 

4.51 

IV^htwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 








|V Yellow Plata . ... . 

90,50 

93.50 

95.00 

93.50 

95.30 

63.55 

60.40 

78.65 

56.25 

l ;| fi ;f;v:Cinqtiantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 

| Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 

99,00 

95.00 

96.00 

97.50 

98.60 

64.55 

70.30 

83.10 

60.45 

fvi J %v ping current month; sh, p. 480 lb.): 










r$j; 1 / Danubian ... 

n.26/6 

26/9 

26/9 

27/4 Va 

27/8% 

*1 7/1Q Va 

n. q. 

*23/5 

*16/11 

Yellow Plata.. 

25/6 

26/1 % 

25/9 

26/4 % 

26/1OV 4 

1 7/7 Va 

16/4 \/ 4 

22/4 

16/0 Va 

' No. 2 White fiat African .... . . 

27/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* ISM Va 

n. c. 

*17/- 

I'.MIlan (c ):« Alto Milanese® (lire p. quint.) 6 ) 

Kv'" 1 ' 

, tiX' -n -r—---— 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

85.10 

73.75 

85.55 

81.75 


X 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. —. n. *» nominal .— 
Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

j i) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.; see this Crop Report , (Aug. 1036, p. 609). 
f 3} From August 1936, only delivered barley quoted. — 4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from x August 1934 for oats, fixed 
' producers’ prices for the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures , No. 2, p, 57, and this Crop Report , (Aug. 1936, p. 609). — 
3} Jan. -April 1935 , Pacific. — 6) Commencing Oct. 1936, maximum fixed price, free at station in Milan; subsequently, free at 
producer's station. — 7) Shipping June 8 ) Shipping June-July. — 9) 2 April (revised): 300. — 10} 16 April (revised); 131%, 
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Description 

May 

May 

April j 

April 

April j 

May 

May 

Commercial 


193; 

1937 

1937 1 

i 

1937 | 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Season 1) 

Rice (milled). 




: 

I 

! 



1936 

1935 ! | 




j 





ij 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 




I 





t 

quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

57.90 

57.20 

* 57.30 

56.60 I 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 








1 

Vialone, oiled 2). 

180,00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

178.00 

180.90 

155.00! 

177.30 

159.20 I 

Maratelli, oiled 2). 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

159.00 

131.00 

155.05 

136.60 J 

Origmario, white. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 75oo lb.): 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

127.60 

126.00 

120.85, 

i 

125.65 

121.75 | 

No. 2 Burma . 

... 





246-8 

255-8 

264- 6 

253-8 J 

Small mills specials . 






226-01 

247-0, 

223- 5 

227-4 |j 

Big mills specials . 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal); 





... , 

216-8 

239-8 

214-12 

219-9 !| 

No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 



6.38 

6.39 

V 6.39 

4.26 

4.57j 

4.96 

4,18 J 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens ... 
Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.j frs. 



6.13 

6.14 

7 ) 6.19 

4.01 

4.36! 

56.00* 

4.74 

3.96 jj 

p. quintal). 

86.00 

88.00 

91.50 

92.50 

90.60 

55.60 

63.65 

54.80 i 

I/uidon (a) (c i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 








I 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/4 1 > 

n. q. j 

* 10/4 Va 

* 12/7 | 

No, 6 Italian good, oiled. 

IS# — 

18;- 

18/- 

n. q. 

♦16/lOVa 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/0 Vs I 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

20/9 

20/9 

20/9 

20/9 

20/9 

n. q. 

14/1 *•; 

18/4 1 V 

*15/5 3 /i f 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

8 f\\'U 

8 11 Vi 

8/11 X, i 

8/n v* 

9 / - 

8 / 11 3 4 

7,7V* 

8 1 1 > 

7/9 3 /i 

7/8 | 

No. 1 Saigon. 

9 /- 

9- 

9/- 

9/1 l U 

7/6 1 

8 0 1 4 

8/07, 
9/0 Va 

7/5 V. 1 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokvo* Chumai (brown Japanese, average 

10 7% 

10/7 v a 

10/6 “/* 

10/7 Vs 

10/11 Vt 

9/3 V 4 

10/6 Vi 1 

9/2*/. I 


quality, yen p. koku). 

32.60 

33.00 

32.50 

33.00 

32.54 

31.12 

29.14 

30.70 

29.87 | 

Linseed. 









1 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 









1 

pesos p. quintal). 

15.70 

15.95 

15.70 

15.80 

15.82 

14.00 

11.91 

14.34 

12.28 1 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 

8-2-9 

8-3-0 

7-14-0 

8-0-0 

8-0-11 

7-2-2 

6-11-8 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 1 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c. I. f. ; £ p. long ton.): 

184.50 

187.50 

187.00 

189.00 

188.60 

153.10 

130.30 

162.25 

127.55 J 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

13-2-6 

13-6-3 

| n.13- 1-3 

13-1-3 

13-2-9 

10-14-3| 

9-9-3 ! 

11- 6-4 9-13-2 | 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No. j Northern (futures-market 

15-13-9 

15-15-0 

i 

1 n.15-10-0 

15-10-0 

15-12-6 

12-16-0 

12-5-0 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 I 

quotations; cents p. 56 lb.) .... 

*) 214 

I 8 ) 214 

*) 206 

1 a ) 210 

8 ) 211 Vi 

V 168 V* 

8 ) 173 Vs 

1 

( 191 

172 V, 1 

Cottonseed. 








2935 - 3 <> 

| 1934-35 }|j 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 







1 1 


ft 

Upper Egypt .. 

87.4 

90.8 

85.5 

93.8 

92.6 

69.5 

! 66.6 

I 69.7 

62.0 | 

Sakellaridis.. 

Tendon: Sakellaridis (c.Lf., delivery Hull; 

81.7 

85.1 

80.0 

87.4 

86.1 

63.7 

59.6 

1 

* 64.0 

57.7 I 

£ p. long ton) 4) ........ . 

8-10-0 

9-0-0 

8-16-3 

9-0-0 

8-18-6 

n. 6-5-3 

n. 6-3-0 

n. 6-13-7 

5-18-7 I 

Cotton. 








1 

1 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

12.98 

13.38 

13.33 

13.51 

13.92 

11.63 

12.21 

, 11.64' 12,47 § 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 

13.18 

13.58 

13.51 

13.79 : 

14.08 

11.69 

12.16 

11.74 12.46 1 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 









s 

Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota¬ 









4 

tions) . 

9 ) 227-0 

8 ) 232*4) 

8 ) 226-0 

8 ) 232-0 

8 ) 238- 5 

a ) 200-4 

9 ) 245-6 

I 210- < 

230-4 1 

Broach, f, g. (spot). 

230-0 

232-0 

226-0 

234-0 

239- 0 

202-8 

248-8 

V 219- 0 ! 233-4 i 

Domra, line (spot). 

221-0 

221-0 

214-0 

225-0 

228-10 

191-8 

216-8 

1 198-12 208-8 i 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 








II 

’ 1 5.20 | 

Sakellaridis. f . g. f.. 

19.35 

19.95 

18.70 

21.40 

21.68 

1 15.54 

14.80* 16.1 

Ashmuni f. g. f. 5). 

18.95 

18.65 

17.25 

18.35 

17.73 

13.08 

13.5C 

13.61) 13.341 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

15.11 

15.60 

15.30 

15.83 

16.22 

: 13.92 

14.12 

13.88 14.381 

M, g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . 

Be Havre; Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.15 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.12 

1 n. 5.18 

n. 6.46 

n. 5.86 n. 6.04 1 

389.00 

400.00 

380.00 

396.50 

397.30 

l 241.00 

249.30M 240.00 250.75, f 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 


n. 8.65 






I 

1 

Middling, fair. 

n. 8.32 

n. 8.42 

n. 8.69 

n. 8.8C 

} n. 7.66 

n. 7.87 n. 7.58 1 n, 7.95 

Middling. 

7,12 

7.45 

7.22 

7.49 

7.6( 

) 6.5* 

6.90, 6.53, 6.94 

Sao Paulo, g. f. .. 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

7,27 

7.60 

7.37 

7.64 

7.7f 

> 6.82 

6.97 6.81 6.99 

n. 5.87 

n. 6.09 

n. 5.89 

n. 6.05 

h. 6.07 5.0 C 

5.86, 5.43 5,61 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

5.92 

6.14 

5.94 

6.10 

6,If 

5.2 

6.07 5.61 5,73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f . 

11.05 

11.55 

1 11.20 

11.90 

1 12.0 

8.8 

8.3511 9.18 8.52 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f . 

9.40 

1 9.79 | 9.24 

I 1 

9.80 

! 

II M 

S 7.4 

7.84| 7.49 7.5$ 

* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. 

q. = not quoted. 

- *. - 

. 


a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

1) Cottonseed: Sept-Aug.; cotton; Aug.-July. — 2) Producers* prices, f. o. r., on and after 22 Oct, 1936 to 20 Feb, 1937; sub¬ 
sequently, producers’ prices, free at wholesalers’ stores — 3) From June 1936, “ Eondon Standard ” — 4) Prices for spot, c. i. 
delivery Loudon, from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5) Before August 1935, Ashmuni-Zugora f. g. f. quality. —6) 16 April; 6.39; 9 April; 6.4.]; 
2 April; 6 34. — 7) 16 April: 6.23; 9 April: 6.28; 2 April: 6.18. — 8) May futures. — 9) April-May futures. 
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Bacon. 










London, Provision Exchange [a) (shil- 










lings, p. cwt.): 










English, No. 1, lean sizable. 

93/- 

93/- 

94/- 

94/- 

94/- 

877 

93 6 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1, sizable . .. 

95/- 

95/- 

95/- 

95 /- 

94/5 

90'10 

92/7 

93/8 

88/6 

Irish, No. 1, sizable. 

93/6 

92/6 

93/6 

94/- 

92/11 

88 10 

93,10 

91/10 

88/8 

Lithuanian, No. 1, sizable. 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

87/2 

81/10 

86/10 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1, sizable. 

92/- 

92/- 

92 h 

92/- 

91/5 

85/10 

89/7 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1, sizable .. 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

87/2 

81/10 

84/10 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish, No. 1, sizable. 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

91 5 

85 10 

89/7 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1, sizable. 

87/- 

87/- 

87/- 

87/- 

86/2 

81/10 

84/10 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 










Copenhagen (b): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 

182.00 

155-00 

197.00 

191.00 

196.40 

173.60 

148.40 

207.15 

192.30 

Leeu warden, Commission for butter quo- 










tations (b): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1). . 

68 

70 

74 

72 

69 V* 

46 3 / fl 

34 % 

57 s /r 

487. 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

17.65 

17.25 

17.40 

17.70 

17.58 

15.90 

15.50 

19.00 

17.90 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2): 










With quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamery. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

London (d): ' English creamery, finest 










quality (shillings p. cwt.) ..... 

135/4 

135/4- 

135,4 

135/4 

130/8 

119/- 

107/4 

129/1 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange ( a) (shil- 










lings, p. cwt.): 










Danish creamery, unsalted. 

108/- 

109- 

115/- 

112/- 

114,11 

104/2 

92/11 

119/1 

112/9 

Estonian, unsalted .. 

105/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 72/9 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

11. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

102/- 

99/6 

107/- 

105.6 

1017 

89/1 

73-10 

98/1 

93/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted ..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

102 /- 

* 95/10 

n. q. 

* 72/4 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

n. q. 

101/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 93/3 

71/8 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

105/6 

102/6 

107/- 

107/- 

104,- 

92/10 

77/2 

99/10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

106/6 

104/- 

108/- 

107/9 

104/7 

94'- 

78/11 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 







| 



/</Lilian (lire p. quintal): 










\ Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro- 










duction 193 * 3) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

779.00 

719.00 

775.45 

724.30 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro- 










I'LL" -duction 1935 3 ) . 

940.00 

; 940.00 

930.00 

930.00 

918.00 

751.00 

625.00 

734.25 

614.60 

D, 'Gorgonzola, green mature, choice.4) . 

650.00 

1 650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650,00 

514.00 

515.00 

569.80 

508.90 

Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q)5) 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,062.50 

1,225.00 

787.00 

1,121.90 

865.50 

rd'^lkinaar: Edam .|o -f (40 % butterfat, 










tA'; 1 with the country’s cheese mark) fac- 










tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

17.00 

16.75 

17.00 

17.25 

16.45 

1875 

11.85 

17.56 

14.84 

I^qttda \e): Gouda 45 -f (wholemilk cheese, 










jj-1'with the country’s cheese mark) home 










‘-;y,i‘7 made, 1st qual. (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

20.50 

19.75 

19.75 

19.75 

21.56 

20.15 

14.80 

21.49 

19.75 

i^Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 








26.50 


|/L'$pft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

Emmenthai from the Allgfiu, wliole- 










i' 1 ',,,'” milk cheese, 1st quality. 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

75.75 

80.00 

77.00 

; London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










dings, p. cwt,): 










- English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

n. q. 

92/6 

' 92 6 

92/6 

91)10 

* 83/- 

86/- 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

77 /- 

86/4 

91/- 

93/4 

101/- 

64 8 

88/8 

78/3 

80/5 

$V-, Italian Gorgonzola ( d ) .. . 

100/4 

100/4 

101/6 

102/8 

102/4 

n. q. 

109/11 

* 106/7 

* 102/2 

l^iLufech Edam, 40 -f (d) . 

47/3 

46/6 

46/- 

46/- 

47- 

43/10 

33/- 

48/7 

44/4 

| Canadian, finest white. 

77 /- 

77 /- 

77 h 

75/6 

75/2 

63/11 

62 7 

66/4 

60/3 

S New Zealand, finest white. 

I _ 

7 1/9 

70/- 

70/- 

68/9 

67/11 

57/1 

43/6 

60/8 

48/9 


r/* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nominal .— 
Ipyerage prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6} Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 
»^f|t , urd t ay prices, 

mt) Some prices arfe increased by a consumption tax of 80 cents per kg. from 18 to 24 April, of 70 cents from 25 April to 
■j^;Taa*d'75 cents subsequently. — 3) See this Crop Report , April 1934, P- 306. — 3} Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for 
py peeking years, with the yearly and monthly averages of cheese made in 1932-33 respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with 
§» 34 ' respectively. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. On and after 6 Oct. 1936 to the end of 
p*. 1937, maximum prices for choicest quality, f. o. r,; subsequently, same prices free at retailer’s store. — 4} See this Crop 
W@fi > Dec. 1936, p. 942. — 5) Export prices on and after 37 Sept. 1935. 
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it 





Average 




7 

30 

23 






Description 

May 

May 

April 

April 




1 



1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

A pril 

May 

May 

Commercial 





1937 

1936 

1935 

Season 1 } 









1936 

1935 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs p. 100 ).. 

31.00 

33.00 

33.00 

31.00 

33.20 

35.00 

29.80 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal). 

72.00 

76.00 

76.00 

70.00 

69.00 

75,00 

64.00 

108.20 

106.75 

Roernrond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 




1 





t each, white (ii. p. 100 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 , 


2.94 

2.69 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw {b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 

... 



... 

... 

2.53 

2.02 

3.46 

2.97 

each, various colours (zloty p, 1440 , 
including box) .. 

75.60 

72.00 

72.00 

64.80 i 

77.72 

72.87 

69.30 

* 96.05 

104.43 

Berlin ft): German, big, new laid (Em. 




i 






p 300 ): 

marked « G I S », 65 gr. each .... 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

7 ) 10.35 

9.25 

9.00 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « GIB », 55/60 gr. each. . . 
Bondon, Egg Exchange {d) (sh. p. great 
hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

8.25 

8 25 

8.25 

8.25 1 

V 8.95 

8.25 

8.00 

9.26 

9.34 

10/3 

10/9 

11 /- 

10/6 

r 11 v*, 

IQ/9 1 /* 

11 9 

10/11 

16 9 

13/9 

Belgian, 15 K lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

7/9 

8 ' 0 3 /d 

8/1 

* 8/1 

n. q. 

* 10/8 7, 

*11/3 l /* 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

9/4 V. 

°) n. q. 

9 ) n. q. ! 

s ) ft. q. 

9/ 8 V 4 

8/11 V* 

12/S V 2 

12/5 

Northern Irish, x 8 lb. p. 120 2 ) . . . 

10,3 

10'6 

10/9 

10,9 

10/9 */* 

11 , 2 * > 

10/ 5 Vi 
9/ 6 

5/ 8 *. 

* 14/8 *'* 

15/1 Vs 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

10/6 

10/6 h 4 

n. q. 

10 7 Vs s 

10 6 l / B 

10,7*. 

13/10 

13,2 V* 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

n. q. 

6 '- 

6 1 V. 

6 0 1 '4 

6 2 3 ,.j 

6;3 

* 7/2 1 2 

* 7/1 V* 

Chinese, violet. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

ft. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 9/2 V, 

* 8/10V* 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

ft, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12,8 V* 

*11 2 »/» 

Ocean freight rates 3 ) 




! 

1 

I 






Shipments of wheat and maize. 




! 

! 




1935-36 

1934-35 

Rut *.s in .sit. pit quintet: 

Churchill to United Kingdom. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

2/9 

Montieul to United Kingdom. 

3 3 

3*3 

33 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

1 10 1 . 

* I7 x * a 

* 2 1 

* 1/7 

St. )nhu to lyiveipool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. I 

* 2,11 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/1 b, 

* 1,6 

New York to hiveipool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* i 6 

3,6 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent . . 

3'- 

V- 

3 h 

3'- ! 

2 10Va 

n. 21- 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

Gull tn United Kingdom 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

*26 

2/6 

Rates in sh . per June, ton: 

Danube to Antwerp'Hamburg.i 

23'- 

23/- 

23/- 

i 

| 

23/- i 

23 J */* 

n. q. 

n. 14/8 
n. 10 '- 

*15 7 

* 14/7 

Black Sea to Antweip'Hamburg .... ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/- 

* 19 - 

n. q. 

* 10 2 

* 9/11 

North Pacific to United Kingdom . 

T v a Pkita “Down Rivei ” 5 )/Bahia Blanca 

40/- 

40/- 

n.30, - 

n,30/~ 

n.30 - 

19,5 

; n* q* 

20 - 

* 19/3 

to U. K. Continent. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.26 6 

n.26 6 

26 3 

n.16,9 

15/8 

16/6 

t 15/2 

Da Plata 14 Tip River Necochea to IT. K ./ 








Continent. 

30/11 

29/10 

28/4 

28/- 

28' I*/. 

1 18/- 

16/11 

17/8 1 ’. 

16/10 

Western Australia to U. K /Continent 








(nr bags). 

44,6 

44/6 

41/10 

41/6 

41,3 V 2 

n.27' — 

n *22 /- 

26/5 

* 24/6 

Shipments of rice. 








1936 

1935 

Ritits til sh. per lung ton: 

Saigon to Europe. 

n.49/« 

n.48/9 

41 ‘6 

t 

41/- 

40,7 1 J 

25 2 I 

21/3 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U. K./Continent. 

n.42/- 

n.44,6 

n.40/- 

n.40 - 

n.39 - 

* 23'6 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the ocean, freight, was not quoted during part of the period under re-view. — n. q. 
** wot quoted. — n. — nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b ) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

1 ) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 3 } From Feb. 1936 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3 ) Average _ 

for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating, often to contracts made, during a period extending back sevefjg 
months, to operate during the weeks specified. — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5 ) “ Down River ” includes the ponf 
of Buenos Aires, Fa Plata and Montevideo- — 6 ) u Dp River ” includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San 
Cargoes from ports beyond San Eorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Parana; are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) 15 * 
(revised): 9,25. — 8 ) 15 April (revised): 8.25. — 9) Prices for eggs of 17 lb. per 120: 3 May: 8/7 V*; 26 and 19 / 

13 April: 8/4 % f 9 ; April average: 8 / 11 . 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


PRICES : INDEX-NUMBERS 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i). 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark 
Argentina: paper peso 

Belgium: bclga . 

Canada.: dollar. . 
Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta . . 

France: franc 4) . 

Great Britain: £ sterling 
Hungary: pengo. 

India; rupee . . 

Italy: lira . . . 

Japan; yen . . . 
Netherlands: florin 
Poland: zloty . 

Romania: leu . 

Sweden: crown 
Switzerland . . 

Czechoslovakia: crown 


Parity J 

Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage deviation from parity with IT. S. 
dollar: premium (-j-) or discount (—) 

( 1 ) | 

14 

7 

30 

as 

14 

7 

30 

23 

May 

May 

April 

April j 

May 

May 

April 

April 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 - 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

40.332 

40.071 

40.206 

40.207 

40.205 

- 0.6 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

— 0.3 

71.959 

n.32.903 

n. 32.913 

n. 32.987 

n. 32.896 

- 54.3 

- 54.3 

- 54.2 

— 54.3 

2 ) 23.542 

3 ) 16.950 

J 16.840 

16.887 

16.889 

16.882 j 

— 28.5 

- 0.6 

- 28.3 

- 0.4 

— 28.3 

— 0.4 

- 28.3 

— 0.4 

100.000 

100.180 

100.219 

100.183 

100.144 

4 0.2 

+ 0.2 

4- 0,2 

4- 0.1 

45.374 

22.040 

22.035 

22.075 

22.015 

- 51.4 

- 51.4 

- 51.3 

- 51.5 

32.669 

n. 5.314 

n 5.444 

n. 5.443 

n. 5.528 

- 83.7 

- 32.5 

- 83.3 

- 83.3 

- 83.1 

6.633 

4.477 

4.488 

4.474 

4.435 

- 32.3 

- 32.5 

- 33.1 

8.2397 

49.373 

4.9363 

4.9449 

4.9315 

— 40.1 

- 40.1 

— 40.0 

— 40.1 

29.612 

n. 19.785 

n. 19.787 

n. 19.787 

n. 19.775 

- 33.2 

- 33.2 

— 33.2 1 

— 33.2 

61.798 

37.260 

37.272 

37.322 

37.249 j 

— 39.7 

- 39.7 

- 39.6 

— 39.7 

2 ) 8.911 

6 ) 5.263 

( 5.261 

5.261 

5.261 

5.261 ;! 

- 41.0 

0.0 

— 41.0 

0.0 

- 41.0 
0.0 

- 41,0 

0.0 

84.396 

28.772 

28.770 

28.824 

j 28.746 ! 

- 65.9 

- 65.9 

- 65.8 

— 65.9 

68.057 

i 54.901 

54.868 

54.841 

i 54.751 

- 19.3 

- 19.4 

— 19.4 

- 19.6 

18.994 

j 18 940 

18.940 

18.943 

! 18.943 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

— 0.3 

1.013 

! n. 0.730 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.730 

! n. 0.730 

27.9 

- 27.9 

- 27.9 

— 27.9 

45.374 

! 25.452 

25.450 

25.481 

I 25.420 

!— 43.9 

- 43.9 

- 43.8 

— 44.0 

32.669 

! 22.859 

22.881 

22.911 

22.869 

- 30.0 

- 30.0 

- 29.9 

— 30.0 

i' 2 ) 5.016 

1 tj7) 3.512 

l| 3.485 

S| 

3.485 

3.485 

3.485 j 

- 30.5 

- 0.8 

- 30.5 

- 0.8 

— 30.5 

- 0.8 

— 30.5 

— 0.8 


1) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency, (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2) Former parity.’— 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) 1 Indochinese piastre — 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this.— 5) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling-being fixed (97*/, piastres = 1 £ sterling). — 6) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936, — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries; are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
■yunite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers of April iggy. 




Countries 


Comparison with March 1937 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 


Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


Mji Germany,. 

4 V England and Wales ........... 

4Argentina . .... 

.. .. 

States: Bureau of Agric. Economics, 

lA’V^teid States: Bureau of Rabor. 

jj^RSniand . .'... 

-. * .. 

Zealand. 

'etberlands..;. . , . 

.. 

^fecWjJav&ii 1 ’ 

Elpint products .. A . . 

Afrtwstock' products. 


Comparison with April 1936 


Index numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 


Index numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 



0.0 



0,3 



1.0 

4 

2.0 

4- 

6.7 





4 

11.7 



*4- 

2.9 


— 



4 

29.8 

— 


4 

1.6 


4 

0.7 


"f 

40.6 , 

4 

19.3 

_* * 

3.3 



0,0 


4 “ 

‘ 12.8 

4 *" 

14.4 

— 

1,3 


— 

U 


4 

5.3 ' 

4 

6.8 

4 

3.9 


— 



4 

18.0 

— 





4 

1.4 




4 

26.2 

— 

1.3 


; — 

0.8 


4 " 

“ 20.1 

4 

13.4 

4 

2.9 

2.2 

l 

f 

4* 

0.3 

1 

\ 

’ 4 

13,8 

16.3 

i + 

4.6 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 0 


Descripiion 

A pul 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

193/ 

*937 

1937 

1937 

i93t> 

1936 

1930 

1935 

193b 

1935 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reiolisamt) 

1913 ~= 100. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin ... 

1145 

114.6 

113.6 

113.0 

112.8 

111.1 

115.5 

114.1 

114.1 

113.4 

1,1 veto lock... 

85 7 

84 8 

84.9 

85.0 

86.7 

87.2 

89.0 

79 2 

89.4 

84.2 

lyUtvstoek products. 

109 4 

110.4 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.8 

107.3 

103 1 

109.4 

107,1 

Feeding stuffs. 

107.3 

106.7 

105.7 

105.3 

105.1 

104.7 

109.8 

104 8 

107.5 

104.6 

Fatal agricultural products . 

103.9 

103.9 

103.4 

103.2 

103.6 

103.2 

105.0 

100.0 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

60.6 

61.9 

62.4 

61.4 

65.3 

64.0 

69.9 

68.2 

66.8 

66,8 

Agiicultural dead stock. 

112.8 | 

112.7 

112.7 

132.7 

112.7 

112.4 

111.3 

111.0 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactnies (" Konsumgutei ") 

131.8 j 

131.4 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.0 

125.9 

124.1 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products m genual. . . . . 

105.8 

106.1 

105.5 

105.3 

105.0 

104.4 

103.7 

100.7 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agiiculiute and Fisheries) 1 
Average for conespondmg mouths 
of 1911-13 - IOO. 


; 









Agncultmal products 2) . 

143 

134 

133 

133 

130 

129 

128 

126 

126 

123 

Feeding slulfs.. . 

124 

118 

115 

119 

III 

101 

86 

90 

93 

87 

Fertilize! s. 

91 

91 

91 

91 

88 

89 

88 

88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products m genual 3) . . . 

l) 123.1 

4 ) 125.7 

4) 119.6 

1)116.7 

116.0 

110.8 

100.9 

98.9 

104.4 

99.5 

Argentina 

(Banco Central dc la Repiiblica Argentina) 
1926 ™ IOO. 











Cereals and linseed. 

102.6 

99.7 

91.9 

88.6 

86.5 

83.8 

78.5 

66.7 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat. 

83.4 

78.1 

81.1 

81.6 

81.8 

91.8 

85.5 

77.9 

91.0 

84.0 

Hides and skins... 

139.4 

137.0 1 

120.4 

123.0 

115.8 

104.5 

88.6 

77.8 

91.0 

80.5 

Wool. 

160.4 

156.8 j 

152.2 

156.2 

145.1 

139.4 

98.2 

65.4 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products.. 

87.3 

89.3 ' 

91.3 

93.4 

89.5 

86.4 

83.0 

75.0 

85.5 

88.8 

Foiest products. 

97.8 

97.3 

98.0 

97.8 

99.0 

95.9 

97.7 

92.8 

96.3 

92,2 

Total agricultural products ...... 

107.1 

104.1 

97.7 

96,2 

93.1 

90.9 

f 

82.5 

69.2 

86.6 

72.1 

Canada 

(Dominion Buieau of Statistics, 
Internal Tiade Branch) 

1926 a* 100. 











Field products (grain, etc ). 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

88.3 

83.4 

75.6 

59.8 

59,8 

67.0 

57.1 

livestock and livestock pioduels . . . 

86.3 

84.2 j 

82.6 

82.1 

80.8 

79.5 

73.8 

72.9 

75.3 

73.9 

'Total Canadian farm products , . . . 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

86.0 

82.4 

77.1 

65.0 

64.7 

70.1 

63.4 

Fertilizers ... 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

72,9 

75,8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 







75,3 



75.7 

beverages and tobacco). 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

76.6 

76.5 

75.4 

75.6 

75.5 

Wholesale products in general . 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

81.3 

79.7 

77.2 

12.2 

72.5 

74.6 

72.1 


t) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s pnblit\ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices oi interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to tfcel 
Crop Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231, December 1934, page 996}. — 2) Reyjf^ ‘ 
index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from r September 1934, the Cattle Emergency Act payments, — 3) 
culated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 «* 100. — 4) Calculated by the I, I. A., reduced to base-year 19%$ y, %tm^ ' 

y i '; J \ 


























PRICES : INDEX-NUMBERS 


! I 


M3 1 1937 1937 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average, igoy-10 to 1913-14 — 100. 

Cereals. 

•Cotton and cottonseed. 

Fruits.. . 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . 

Heat animals. 

.Dairy products. 

Chickens and eggs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total agricultural products . 


Commodities purchased 1) 
Agricultural wages 1) . . 


Dee. 

Nov. A 

1936 

1936 3 





United States 

(Bureau ot' Babor) 
1926 xoo. 

Cereals. 

livestock and poultry . . . 
Other farm products .... 
Total agricultural products . 


Agricultural implements. . 
Fertilizer materials .... 

Mixed fertilizers. 

Cattle feed. 


Non-agricultural commodities . . . 
Wholesale products in general 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 •= 100. 

Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

: Fodder. 

Meat. 

Dairy products. 

Total agricultural products . . . . 

Wholesale products in general. . . 



Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1913 =® XOO, 

Agricultural and livestock products 
Wholesale products in general . . 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 = 100. 

:SS? products. 

wool';; *.; *.; i 

pastoral products. 

' AH pastoral and dairy products . 

, e - Field products . .. 

I’-'. Total agricultural products .... 


104 102 88 

59 53 85 

65 65 66 

80 75 80 

83 83 78 

82 81 78 


94.1 *93-7 

65.9 «W.3 

68.3 7<0.6» 

94.0 MA 

80.7 m.z 

80.8 #0.0 



L' 1 1) X910-1914 *» 100. 

































PRICES: INDEX-NUMBERS 


391 s 



April 1 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. | 

April 

April 



Description 

1 








Year 


193/ 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1936 , 

x 93 6 

1935 












X936-37 

1935-36 










_3) _____ 

_ 

Norway 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average igog-r^i — 100 . 











Cereals.. • 

171 

169 

168 

! 166 

157 

152 ! 

145 

144 

154 

144 

Potatoes. 

142 

153 

158 

145 

129 

122 ? 

155 

147 

132 

165 

Pork. 

102 

107 

114 

117 

121 

120 ; 

108 

93 

IK) 

109 

Other meat. 

154 

155 

148 

145 

148 

140 

144 

140 

148 

146 

Dairv products. 

153 

151 

144 

142 

139 

139 

137 

135 

139 

139 

Eggs. 

101 

122 

105 

107 

125 

144 

101 

79 

113 

102 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

148 

143 

146 

133 

128 

127 

12 S 

117 

130 

123 

Maize. 

136 

132 ! 

134 

133 

132 

132 

124 

101 

130 

113 

Fertilizers. 

90 

89 

89 

87 

86 

87 

8S 

78 

87 

82 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 









X935 36 

X934-35 

Average 1934-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 









3) 

3) 

Plant products. 


60 

60 

59 

55 

55 

48 

54 

50 

58 

livestock products. 


62 

57 

55 

53 

53 

53 

49 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 


61 

57 

56 

53 

54 

51 

50 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . . 

... 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

7! 

69 

71 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 

77.1 ! 

76.0 

74.0 

73.0 

71.0 

69.5 j 

61.1 

60.9 

4) 63.8 

1 ) 61.5 

Poland 





j 






(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









— 


1928 — 100 . 









1936 

1935 

Raw plant products. 

54.2 i 

54.7 

53.2 

46.8 

43.2 

41.3 

39,1 

34.0 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

43.7 

43.3 

42.7 

40.8 

39.5 

38.9 

38.5 

31.0 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

47.6 ; 

49.3 

46.4 

45.1 

43.1 

48.7 

38 4 

39.3 

40.4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

49.5 | 

50.0 

48.5 

44.5 

42.0 

41.9 

38 8 

34.0 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

56.7 

59.4 

60.2 

53.4 

49.6 

48.4 

40.0 

38.4 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

47.8 | 

47.9 

45.6 

45.6 

44.3 

43.4 

42.2 

33.8 ! 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.8 

79.3 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

58.4 

59.3 

58.8 

56.6 

54.9 

54.2 

51.2 

50.2 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

53.9 

54.6 

53.6 

50.5 

48.4 

48.0 

44.9 

42.0 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2) . 

66.6 

66.5 

66.1 

65.8 

65.2 

65.0 

64.0 

67.0 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general 2) . . . 

60.1 

60.6 

59.8 

58.2 

56.9 

56.1 

53. <0 

52.2 

54.0 

53.0 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 =^= 100 . 











Plant products. 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

66.5 

67.9 

65.7 

76.3 

58.9 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products. 

65.7 

64.3 

62.7 

63.5 

65.1 

65.4 

56.5 

56.3 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products . 

76.6 

75.4 

74.0 

74.0 

73.9 

72.1 

69.4 

65.3 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general, .... 

72.3 

72.1 

! 

70.9 

70.4 

71.2 

69.8 

69.! 

62.9 

68.4 

65.9 


1) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1936-1930 *» 100* —- 3} Xfijfl 
consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices have 
been revised. — 3) Agricultural year: Norway, 1st April to 31 March; Netherlands, 1st July to 30 June, —4) Calendar year. 

, • : — — .. ", M 




























LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 

TRADE 

Data that it was not possible to include in the tables and statistics for April already available 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Wheat ..... iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... >» v 

Barley. j> » 

Rice. *» » 

Cotton. » » 

Wool .. xooo lb. 

Coffee,. » » 

Tea ....... i * 


Wheat. iooo cet 

Wheat flour ... » 

Barley ..... » 

Rice. s 

Cotton. » 

Wool . 1000 11). 

Coffee. » » 

Tea. i) » 


Wheat.iooo centals 

1 Wheat flour ... » » 

Maize. * » 

Rice . .. -» n 

Linseed. » » 

Butter.rooo lb. 

Cotton.rooo centals 

Wool .rooo lb. 

Coffee. a » 

■Tea. a » 

! Cacao. » a 


, Wheat flour 
Maize . . . 

: Rice. . . . 


indo-China 

jut ... iooo centals 


i Wheat. ..... 
l: Wheat flour . . . 

u ®L Barky. 

tfcDRihe ■. 

^.p.Vl'VGottbn ..... 

. 

W Coffee .. 

T ». 

A' 1,11 

.< ,^5 ‘ Japan {see 

jm+*',. 

Sour . . . 


over) 

iooo centals 


Exports j 

1037 

1936 ! 

! 

Jan. 

Jan. 

2 

40 

0 

2 

60 

2 

110 

99 

77 

31 

2.037 

560 

Pebr. 

Febr. 

2 

104 

0 

0 

42 

2 

238 

278 

37 

51 

340 

864 

126 

209 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

20 

46 

46 

0 

77 

2.509 

1,243 

March 

March 

"300 

i 87 

3,966 

4,894 

73 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

258 

130 

108 

77 

957 

1,629 

0 

0 

143 

320 

7 

18 

0 

, 

0 



COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

*937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Butter 

Japan ( concluded) 

March 

4 

March 

143 

March 

71 

March 

2 

Cotton 


53 

60 

2,698 

2,125 

Wool . 


0 

101 

48,303 

33,771 

Coffee 

..... » » 

— 

— 

979 

2,328 

Tea . . 


2,374 

1,257 

123 

5! 

Cacao 


— 

— 

0 

163 

Wheat 

Germany 

April 

April 

April 

1,060 

April 

99 

Rye . 




302 

53 

Wheat 

flour ... » » 



57 

0 

Bariev 

..... » » 



1,127 

269 

Oats 




110 

22 

Butter 




14,978 

14,275 

Cheese 




5,437 

5,763 

Wheat 

Switzerland 

.iooo centals 

0 

0 

1,499 

571 

Rye. . 

. » » 

— 

— 

44 

51 

Barley 

. » » 

0 

0 

412 

73 

Oats . 

. » # 

0 

0 

536 

313 

Maize 

. » » 

0 

0 

0 

148 

84 

Rice , 

. » » 

0 

31 

29 

Butter 

. 1000 lb. 

0 

0 

377 

42 

Cheese 

. * . . « ft ft 

3,047 

3,990 

262 

247 

Cotton 

. 1000 centals 

0 

0 

68 

42 

Wool 

. 1000 lb. 

15 

26 

1,781 

1,545 

Coffee 

. .... » » 

— 

— 

2,524 

3,391 

Tea . 

. » » 

2 

! 2 

57 

128 

Cacao 

. » » 

__ 

— 

1,768! 

2,661 

Wheat 

Argentina 

10,937 

2,092 



Rye , . 


375! 

267 

— 

— 

"Wheat flour ...» » 

289; 

88 

— 

— 

Barley 


463 

611 

— 

— 

Oats 


628 

148 

— 

— 

Maize 


17,073 

9,414 

— 

— 

Linseed . » » 1 

4,120 

1,614 

— 

— 

Butter 

. 1000 lb. 

1,490 

216 

— 

— 

Cotton 


15 

40 

— 

— 

Wool j 

a) ... . 1000 lb. 

29,31 r 

27,864 

— 

— 

b) ... . » » 

3,882 

4,392 


— 

Rice . 

Siam 

1,451 

3,430 

_ 

— 

Butter 

New Zealand 

31,550 

26,841 



Cheese 


15,560 

17,159 



Wool 

la) ... 1000 lb. 

49,223 

47,660 



i *>) • . - 

5,415 

5,792 




Dab Wool, greasy.'— b) Wool, scoured. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario gene rale delVlsthuto t Direttore responsabile. 

’ , ; 28 -V-X 937 . 



















































































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i ==> excellent, 2 — good, 3 = average, 4 — bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 — fairly good, 50 — average, 30 — bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent 9 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 — below average; Switzerland : 100 = excellent , 90 = very good, 75 = good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 == average, 40 ss rather bad, 30 — had, 10 = very bad; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 

3 s=s average, 2 = below average, x — bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent 

to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a 

normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 

yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


WHEAT 

The International wheat trade in 1936-37. 

The commercial wheat movement in April, the last month for which official 
statistics for all the important countries are available, showed an appreciable 
decline from the very high levels of the first quarter of this year. 

World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

I 935-36 

1934-35 

2933-34 

2932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August.. . 

47 

39 

49 

45 | 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September ....... 

52 

50 ! 

43 

51 ! 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

52 

51 

50 

46 j 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November .. 

57 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

52 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January ........ 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February. 

61 

46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

63 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

42 

30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May.. 


45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July.. 

... 

38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August-A pnl . . 

489 

380 

399 

414 

493 

629 

625 

475 

Total Year . 

1 ) 580 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 
1 ) Forecast April 1937 ,, 


St. 6 Ingl. 
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A decline in world exports in April is usually a seasonal occurrence result¬ 
ing from the prudence with which purchases are made until the new crop ins¬ 
pects are more clearly defined and from the method of recording Canadian exports, 
the March figures for which, for technical reasons, include those of the first 
days of April. The decrease in April of this 'year is especially large, the monthly 
figure of world exports having fallen to 42 million bushels as compared with an 
average of 56 million bushels in the eight months August to March. At the 
end of April, three-quarters of the year have been run and the total net exports 
amounted to 489 million bushels as compared with an expected total for the 
whole year of 580 million bushels. To reach this total the exports of the May- 
Julv quarter would have to fall to 30 million bushels per month, while, during 
the first nine months, they varied around 55 million bushels. When making 
our revised estimate of world import requirements two months ago we looked 
for an appreciable contraction in demand during the last months of the year 
and this contraction would have been particularly substantial if the new crop 
prospects of the northern hemisphere had continued to give promise of a plentiful 
harvest. It seems unlikely, however, in present circumstances, which exclude 
the possibility of a superabundant crop in the northern hemisphere, that world 
demand may yet decline considerably and reach the low level necessary to 
correspond with our estimate of the total for the year. There is thus reason 
to believe that total world exports will exceed the April estimate of 580 million 
bushels by some millions and that it will probably reach the figure of 610 
millions. 


Exportable supplies of wheat on 1 April 1937. 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

| Year 1936-37 j 

Year 1935 -3$ 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 April 

Remainder 

on 

1 May 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 April 

Remainder 

on 

1 May 

Canada ... 

230 

169 

61 

j 

347 

] 

167 

180 

Argentina . .. 

185 

144 

4] 

104 

: 57 

47 

Australia .. 

130 

69 

61 

133 

82 

51 


4 

3 

1 

29 

28 

l 

India. 

20 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Danubian countries. 

90 

76 

34 

33 

24 

9 

North Africa, Turkey and others . 

20 

18 

2 

25 

21 

4 

Total . . . 

679 

489 

190 

673 

380 

293 


As a result of the considerable export movement of the first nine months 
of the year, the exportable balance remaining in the various surplus-producing 
countries on 1 May 1937 was appreciably reduced to a figure one-third below 
^hat of the same date last year. Nevertheless, it is ample to meet the import 
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demand of the deficit countries in the last quarter of the year. The new year, 
however, will open with a negligible carryover and practically the whole of 
the import demand of the new year must be met by the surpluses from the 
new crops. A further considerable drawing upon stocks to make up for possible 
deficits can no longer be counted on, as in the last four years, in the event 
of poor or mediocre harvests. 

By I May, Argentina had already disposed of four-fifths of its exportable 
supplies which were freely marketed without any restrictions, as were those of 
Canada. Exports from Australia, however, were made at a rather slower pace** 
and the surplus remaining in this country on i May amounted to about a 
third of the total world exportable supplies at this date, a rather unusual pro¬ 
portion. 

The imports of the European countries between August and April were 46 
million bushels larger than those of the corresponding nine months of last year. 
The imports of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State were the same 
as last year, the increase in the total imports being due to the larger purchases 
of the continental countries, particularly Italy, whose net imports were 32 mil¬ 
lions against 2 millions in 1935-36, Greece (16 millions against 10 millions) and 
Germany (4 millions against nil). 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1933-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 ! 

9 

25 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

n 

September. 

16 

13 

29 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

13 

32 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

13 

33 

21 

13 

34 

! 17 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

16 

36 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

Januarv . 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February.. . 

21 

16 

37 

14 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March .. 

21 

22 

43 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April. 

15 

24 

39 

18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May ......... 

... 


.., 

20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

June. 


. •. 

... 

21 

12 

33 

18 | 

10 ! 

28 

July. 



... 

19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

31 

Total August-March . . 

160 

4 ) 140 

4 ) 300 

160 

94 

254 

158 

109 

267 

Total Year ...... 

1 ) 225 

1 ) 210 

x) 435 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3 ) 141 

3 ) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1) Forecast April 1937. — a) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Eatvia, Portugal 
and Sweden, — 3) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Eatvia and Sweden. 
— 4) After deduction of net exports of 6 million bushels from Czechoslovakia. 



* St. 6 Ingk 
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In view of the substantial quantities afloat on 1 May for European destin¬ 
ations, there are grounds for believing that the imports of the last quarter will 
be at a high level and that total imports of Europe in 1936-37 will reach, or 
even pass, the anticipated figure. 

The imports of the non-European countries do not appear to differ consid¬ 
erably from those of last season. 

Crop conditions and harvest prospects in 1937. 

The information received by the Institute up to the middle of June gives 
the following indications of the harvest prospects in the northern hemisphere. 

In Europe the weather of the month of May was irregular and changeable 
in the first half, and warm, sunny and mainly dry in the second. On the 
whole, the month brought the higher temperatures of which the crops were 
in need after a spring that was mainly cold and wet. The fine weather, though 
interrupted by storms and sometimes by high winds, especially in the southern 
regions of the continent, was distinctly favourable for the growth of cereals, 
and earing and flowering in the early ripening zones occurred, on the whole 
in good conditions. As is to be expected at this period of the year, there was 
no lack of reports of damage caused by disease, stem-rot and rust in particular, 
by weeds and by lodging and hailstorms, but the actual loss does not appear 
to be appreciably above the average. In the count ides of Europe as a whole, 
crop condition on 1 June was appreciably and generally better than it was on 
1 May and gave promise of a good average harvest. The particularly favour¬ 
able start made by the crops in the autumn has apparently enabled them to 
withstand the inclemencies of the winter and, in particular, of the spring and 
to make a good recovery in growth with the return of favourable conditions. 
Nevertheless, the course of the season in the first half of June was not on 
the whole too favourable owing to the too rapid rise in temperatures and to 
the spells of heat and scirocco experienced in all parts of the continent which 
frequently caused scorching and drying up of the reserves of soil moisture 
during a delicate period of growth. In the middle of June and for several days 
subsequently, there were complaints of excessive dryness in most countries and 
though the weather turned cooler later and rain fell in most parts, there is some 
danger that loss has been caused, though it is too early to estimate its extent. 

For several years we have attempted at this stage to compile an estimate 
of the European wheat crop on the basis of the cultivated area and the prob¬ 
able yield as indicated by the condition of the crops in the various countries 
and on the assumption that normal weather conditions prevail between mid- 
June and the harvest period. An estimate of this kind is always liable to 
differ widely from the actual results on account of uncertainties as to the 
weather but this year the uncertainty is greater because it is impossible con¬ 
fidently to assess the effect on the crops of the recent drought and heat. The 
forecast must, therefore, be presented with much greater reserve than usual. 
This first evaluation indicates a production of 1,095 million bushels in the 
importing countries and 4x5 million bushels in the six exporting countries of 
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Europe (the four Danube States, Poland and Lithuania; making a total for the 
whole of Europe of 1,510 million bushels, 

European wheat production . 

{Millmi bushclb) 

Four Danube 

Tears Important? countries Total 

countries Poland Europe 

and bitliuauid 


IQ 37 (forecast) . 23095 415 1,510 

I93 h .. 1,01 { 407 1,481 

IQ 35. 1 , loo ^St> 1,570 

*933. 1,-21 3 337 i,55o 

IQ 3 3 . i,2go 455 1,745 

iyj-2. 1,209 270 x,4SS 

* 93 *. 974 4 h 3 

1026-30 (average). 952 589 1,341 


At this figure, the 1937 wheat crop for all Europe would appear to be 
a little larger than last year’s outturn but its composition would be rather 
different for the total production of the importing countries, though mediocre 
in comparison with those of the four years 1932 to 1935, will probably be 
rather better than that of last yuar, while the outturn in the six exporting- 
countries, though distinctly below the record crop of 1936, would be appreciably 
above the average. I11 the coming month, when crop prospects will be mote 
clearly outlined and when some official estimates will be known, modifications 
will be made in these preliminary figures, which are given here only to provide 
a first idea of the probable outcome of the European wheat crop of 1937. 

In the greater part of the Th S. S. R. the weather of May and the first 
part of June was mainly favourable for the growth of winter cereals, which were 
approaching maturation, and to the spring crops, the later sowings of which 
were finished in the first half of June. There were sharp changes in temperature 
and even frosts in the middle of May but they do not appear to have caused 
serious losses and, in any case, the fundamentally important influence of rain 
in May and June was not lacking this year. Rainfall, in fact, appears to 
have been ample and, on the whole, well distributed and crop condition in 
mid-June was good (very good in the case of winter wheat and rye) and gave 
hope of good progress in the case of spring wheat. In view of the advanced 
stage of development reached by the winter crops, an abundant crop of winter 
wheat and rye seems assured. As regards the spring wheat, which constitutes 
about two-thirds of the entire wheat crop, the outcome is still dependent on 
the future course of the season, and,* in particular, on the rainfall between mid- 
June and mid-July which is essential for good results. 

In the United States, the weather of May was not too favourable, on the 
whole. The winter crops, owing to the rather low temperatures and the ex¬ 
cessive rain, barely maintained the prospects of a fairly plentiful outturn. The 
spring crops, after experiencing a threatening drought, received some rains but 
these were insufficient in the north-west. The estimate of the winter wheat 
crop, based on the crop condition of 1 June, indicates an outturn of 649 
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million bushels, a decrease of 6 millions from the estimate of the previous 
month. The 1937 crop thus appears to be about one quarter larger than that 
of last year which was about equal to the a\ r erage of the preceding five years. 
It should be noted that the increase in the crop results from the increase in 
the cultivated area, for the yield indicated by the June estimate (13.7 bushels 
per acre) is about the same as that of last year (13.9 bushels per acre) and 
appreciably below the 1931-35 average (14.6 bushels per acre). The weather 
conditions of the first half of June were rather favourable for ripening and harv¬ 
esting, despite the frequent interruptions caused by rain. The winter wheat 
crop of 1937 is about sufficient to meet the normal domestic requirements of 
the United States. The spring wheat crop was not very satisfactory on 1 June. 
Its condition was estimated to be 69 per cent, of the normal and thus though 
slightly better than the condition on x June last year (67 per cent.), it was 
one of the lowest recorded in recent years. An appreciable improvement, 
however, was recorded in the first and second weeks of June when temperatures 
were not too high and when rains fell in nearly all parts of the belt. 

In Canada, the spring wheat sowings were accomplished two weeks earlier 
owing to the higher than average temperatures and the surface moisture, but 
the reserves of sub-soil moisture were slight on the whole, and this involves 
an additional risk for a crop whose development depends entirely on conti¬ 
nuous summer rains. Rainfall in May was rather uneven, plentiful in the 
northern and central areas of the Prairie Provinces but inadequate in the 
south, particularly in Southern Saskatchewan which cultivates about a third 
of the total Canadian wheat crop. The crop condition on x June, at 85, indi¬ 
cates a mediocre situation. The first half of June was not favourable, no rains 
being recorded over large areas in the south where the crops have dete¬ 
riorated to such an extent that they can now yield only a product suitable 
for feed or seed. 

In India, owing to inclement weather during the harvest period, the second 
estimate of production, at 359 million bushels, is appreciably smaller (23 mil¬ 
lion bushels) than the estimate of April. Thus, production in 1937 which appeared 
much better than last year's outturn and the average, now exceeds them only 
by 9 million bushels. It is amply sufficient, however, to meet the internal 
requirements of the country and to leave a margin of some millions for export. 
Crop prospects in Japan are rather mediocre while, in China, despite the recent 
improvement, production is expected to be distinctly below the good outturn of 1936. 

Crop prospects are rather good in Turkey, in the French mandated coun¬ 
tries of Syria and in Palestine. 

In French North Africa, Tunisia alone expects an excellent harvest, while 
Algeria will harvest a production of about average dimensions and Morocco 
a crop distinctly below the average though larger than the extremely light 
outturn of 1936. The crop in Egypt is expected to be about as large as last year's. 

Sowings continued in the southern hemisphere in May and June in rather 
uneven conditions, the drought hindering operations in many important areas 
in Argentina and Australia. 


G. Capone. 
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Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats* 

Europe. 

Germany: After a period of cool, wet weather in April, May was characterized 
everywhere by mild and warm conditions. 

Rainfall was uneven. In East Prussia and Silesia there were heavy but insuf¬ 
ficient rains; in the north of the country, on the other hand, rain was excessive while 
in the remainder it was moderate. 

The condition of the cereal crops at the beginning of June was generally better 
than it was a month earlier; the condition of winter cereals was variable. In Bran¬ 
denburg, Saxony, Hanover, the Rhineland and Bavaria, the crops were more than 
satisfactory, elsewhere they were thought to be normal. In the case of the spring 
crops, crop condition is normal and uniform everywhere. 

Winter rye and barley are in dower everywhere. The spring cereals which are 
already well advanced are affected by weeds. No excessive damage has been caused 
by disease, insects or field-mice. 

Crop condition of spelt on i June 1937 was 2.6 against 2.7 a month earlier 
and 2.4 on 1 June 1936. 

Austria: The weather of May was very changeable. The first decade was marked 
by cold and wet weather followed suddenly by high temperatures. In the middle of 
the month drought began in the plains. In the third decade there were frequent 
storms. The amount of rainfall was insufficient on the whole. 

A good average or better than average production of winter rye is expected. 
Bar-formation of the winter barley crop is satisfactory. 

The sowing of spring cereals was late and growth is slow owing to the drought. 

Belgium: Weather during the first half of May was wet but the second half was 
warm and sunny. Dressing and cleaning of cereals was affected only partially and 
without good results. Weeds are rather widespread. The winter crops, with the 
exception of rye, have a good appearance. Sowing of oats was done in rather un¬ 
favourable conditions and with some delay which may affect ydelds. The first sowings, 
however, are good but the later crops sprouted very unevenly. 

Bulgaria: The preliminary estimates of the General Statistical Department of 
Bulgaria of the 1937 crop of winter cereals compared with that of 1936 and the aver¬ 
age of the years 1931 to 1935 are as follows: 



1937 

1936 

A\erage 

I 93 i '35 

% 

1936 
— 100 

1937 

Average 

=W IOO 




(1000 centals) 



Wheat. 

. - - • 38.395 

33.466 

30,479 

II4.7 

126.0 

Rye. 

.... 5,168 

4.854 

4,708 

106.5 

109.8 

Barley. 

.... 6,734 

5 > 9°5 

5,580 

II4.0 

120.7 

Meslin.. . . . 

.... 2,546 

2,133 

2 , 3 ?o 

U9.4 

107.4 

Spelt .. 

.... 312 

356 

237 

87.6 

131*4 




(1000 bushels) 



Wheat. 

.... 63,991 

55,775 

50,797 

114,7 

126.0 

Rve. 

.... 9,229 

8,668 

8,408 

106.5 

109.8 

Barley. 

.... 14,029 

12,302 

11,625 

II4.0 

120.7 

Meslin ......... 

- . - - 4 > 3 8 9 

3 ,b 77 

4,087 

II9.4 

107.4 

Spelt (1000 lb.). 

. - * * 3 DI 57 

35,552 

23,705 

87.6 

131*4 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 

2937 

i 

1936 

Area 

Average 

1031 

to 

1935 

% 1937 

Crop condition (f) 

1936 

= 100 

Aver. 

— 100 

x-VI -1937 

r- 


1 -VI -1936 

Thousand acres ! 








n) j 

b) 

0 ) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Wheat 







i 

1 









Germany. - J 


4,579 

4,727 

4,794 

96.9 

95.5 

2.9' 

_ 

_ 

_, 

_ 

3.1 

2.4 

_ 

_ 

•s) 

,_, 

404 

680 



2.7 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 


UC’) 


592 

529 



2.7 

__ 

— 

— 


3.1 

1.9 

— 

— 

* Austria - . . 

/ s) 


37 

24 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.0 

_ 

— 

Belgium . . . 


431 

• 420 

378 

102.5 

113.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

s) 

c) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 

IV) j 

2,845 

2,596 

3,030 

109.6 

93.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Estonia . . . 

tv) 

... 

44 

46 



103 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

89 

France Ti . . 

tv) 

12,772 

12,536 

12,573 

101.9 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 


2,076 

2,011 

1,755 

103.2 

118.3 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .... 

\ ®) 

12,647 

12,426 

12,154 

101.8 

104.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 S) 

214 

259 

226 

82.7 

94.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Latvia . . . 

it:’) 

154 

346 

185 

106.0 

83.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2)100 

— 

Lithuania . . 

W-') 

388 

349 

400 

111.2 

97.0 1 

— 

— 

93 

— 

— 

93 

103 

__ 

— 

Luxemburg . 


45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 1 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

“'Netherlands . 

«■) 


321 

261 


i 

— 

— 

3)65 

— 

-— 

2)65 

.— 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 

\tv) 

3,647 

3,737 

3,859 

97.6 

94.5 i 

— 

3.0 


— 

— 

2.7 

2 ) 3.4 

— 

— 

f S) 

585 

568 

475 

102.9 

123.2: 

— 

3.0 

— 

3 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

2)3.1 

— 

— 

“'Portugal . . 



1,157 

1,376 



,—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 


— 

49 

Romania . . 

.IV) 

7,364 

7,720 

7.211 

95.4 

102.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

United Ivingdr 

m: 





i 










Scotland • , 


100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132.o: 

— 

t) 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

■•"Sweden . . . 

*•) 



557 



109 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

* Switzerland . 

«■) 


147 

134 



80 

— 

— 

78 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

Czechoslova -14 

) w) 

2,023 

2,206 

2,094 

91.7 

96.6 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

2.6 

— 

— 

kia 1 

s) 

100 

90 

135 

110.7 

74.3 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 


—. 

2.6 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

tv) 

5,342 

5,368 

5,174 

99.5 

103.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total Europe . 


55,372 

55,298 

54,553 

100.0 

101.4 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . 

\*°) 

5 ) 36,797 

34,72 i 

o)31,200 

106.0 

117.9 


_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ 

i S) 

5) 64’.450 

5) 60,547 

59,174 

106.4 

108.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Canada . . . 

M 

646 

509 

524 

126.8 

123.2 

_ 

_ 

98 

_ 

_ 

94 

_ 

_ 

95 

I a) 

7) 24,368 

24,780 

25,306 

98,3! 

97.1 

— 

— 

85 

— 


— 

— 

— 

95 

United States 

\ tv) 

47,410 

37,608 

35,540 

126.1 

133.4 

— 

— 

71.5 

77.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66.7 

I S) 

8 ) 20,918 

11,212 

16,354 

186.6 

127.9 

— 

— 

68.7 

— 



— 

— 

66.9 

Total America. 


93,342 

74,109 

77,524 

125.9 

120.4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

India 9 ) . . . 


32,720 

33,494 

33,903 

97.7 

96.5 

j _ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


*Japan. . . , 



1,686 

1,440 



— 

— 

/) s) 


— 

/) *) 

— 

— 

/)*) 

* Syria & Lebanon 


1,316 

1,253 

... 


— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

92 

— 

— 

85 

Total Asia . . 


32,720 

33,494 

33,903 

97.7 

96.5 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Algeria . . . 


4,062 

4,287 

3,907 

94.8 

104,0 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

75 

. 

/) 

_ 

Egypt, . . . 


1,421 

1,464 

1,549 

97.1 

91.8 

1 10 

— 

— 

106 

— 

— 

110 


— 

French Morocco . 

2,743 

3,194 

10)3,019 

85.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . 


8,226 

8,945 

8,475 

92,0 

97,1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total 

\ m) 

189,600 

171,846 

174,455 

110.3 

108.7 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

- ^ 

_ 

_ 

. 


\ n) 

290,847 

267,114 

264,829 

108.9 

109.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

: Rye 
















Germany . 1 

w) 

* S ) 

10,404 

10,971 

143 

• 10,896 
168 

94.8 

95.5 

2.8 

- 

3.1 

- 


3.2 

2.4 

2.6 

-- 

- 

“'Austria . . 



905 

906 

... 

... 

2,9 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

2.1 

— 

— 

1 s) 


40 

41 

* * * 

i 

2.5 

I 



2 J 

1 


2.3 
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Area 









~~ 




Average 


1 



Crop condition ff) 






% 1937 










COUNTRIES 

19 57 

1936 

3-93^ 


1 











to 

1935 

1936 

i 

Aver. ! 



1 











.... 

1 - 

VI- 19 >7 

1 - 

V -193 

7 2 

1 - 

VI -1936 






— 100 ! 

1 

| 










Thousand acres 

















<0 

hi 

c) 

a) j 

6 ) 

C) 

a) 

0) 

0 } 

Belgium. 

385 

385 

544 

100.2 

70.9 1 

_ 


A 

j 


s) 

e > 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria . . . n’) 

426 

402 

488 

106.0 

87.4 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Estonia. 


338 

363 


. . 

Ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 

France it) ... 

1,639 

1,635 

1,712 

* 166.3 

95.8 I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

160 

203 

178 

78.8 

89.7 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia ... tc) 

682 

637 

618 

107.0 

110.3 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2)110 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . to) 

1,269 

1,207 

1,222 

105.2 

103.9 

116 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

2.3 

—. 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

81 Netherlands . . . 


554 

449 


... 

— 

— 

3>61 

— 

— 

2)61 

■— 

— 

— 

Poland . . . {*> 

i 4,247 

14,347 

14,099 

99.3 

101.0 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.7 

2)3.2 

— 

— 

64 

63 

61 

101,7 

104.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

3 ) 2.9 

— 

— 

2)2.9 

* Portugal .... 

... 

388 

376 


... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 

55 

Romania . . .v) 

924 

1,021 

910 

90.5 

101.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Sw eden . . . 71 ") 



527 



102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

♦Switzerland . &') 


35 

39 



72 

— 

— 

68 

. — 

— 

86 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia j^'j 

2,389 

48 

2,466 

44 

2,472 

59 

96.9 

108.9 

96.6 

81.1 

_ 

— 

3.5 

__ 

__ 

3.8 

2.9 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . w) 

544 

541 

521 

100.4 

104.3 

_ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

33,200 

33,941 

33,799 

97.8 

98.2 

1 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . , to) 

5) 56,486 

57,426 

6 ) 59,791 

98.4 

94.5 

| 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Canada . . . 

413 

457 

555 

90.3 

74.5 


_ 

69 

— 

__ 

— 

_ 

— 

84 

7) 182 

178 

157 

102.4 

115.6 


— 

85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

United States . . 

4,092 

2,757 

3,021 

148.4 

135.4 

— 

— 

75.3 

78.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63.2 

Total America . . 

4,687 

3332 

3,733 

138.2 

125.5 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


- 

Algeria. 

4 

4 

3 

97.6 

114.4 

- 

— 

SO 

- 

- 

70 

O 

- 

- 

Grand total [ 

\ n) 

37,891 

94,377 

37,337 

94,763 

37,535 

97,326 

101.5 

99.6 

101.0 

97,0 

l 

— 

— 


- 


— 

— 

z 

- 

Barley 






i 









Germany, . { 

1,134 

1,060 

2,955 

711 

3,248 

107.0 

159.6 

{ 

2.5 

3,0 

- 

- 

- 

3.1 

2.3 
: 2.5; 

: _ 

1 z 

♦Austria . . . 


2 ! 

373 

19 

396 



2.7 

2.6 

_ j 

| — 

2.5 

3.0 

_ 

2.11 - 
2.01 — 

_ 

Belgium. 

**‘58 

58 

78 

ioo.7 

75.0 

e) | 

— 


— 

— 

S) 

*0 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. . . ta) 

431 

381 

462 

113.1 

93.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 11 ). . . . 

1,756 

1,790 

1,795 

98.1 

97.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! - 

65 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . 

509 

529 

536 

96.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Lithuania .... 


529! 

501 



110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

Luxemburg , . . 

5 

5! 

8 

100.0 

66*3 

2.6 

1 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 

—- 

— 

♦Netherlands . .re) 


38 

23 

v • - 


— 1 


3)69 

— 

— 

2)64 

—. 

— 

— 

Poland ...{"I 

' * * 62 

62; 

90 

99.7 

66*8 

— i 

— 1 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

a) 3.3 

— 

— 

2,971 

2,870 

2,903 

103.5 

102.4 

— : 

3.0 

— 

3)3.3 

— 

—- 

— 

2)3.0 

54 

♦Portugal .... 



171 



— ; 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 

Romania . . w) 

United Kingdom: 

***183 

197, 

! 

210 

*93.0 

■ 

87.4 


i 





“ 

~~ 

95 

Scotland .... 

75 

72: 

78 

103.8 

96.3 

e) 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

♦Switzerland . w) 


3 

3 



80 

— 

— 

78 

— 

— 

87 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

19 

1,612 

18 

1,553 

14 

1,672 

102.8 

103.8 

1*32.0 

96.4 

2.8 



— 


_ 

2.7 

_ 

z 

Yugoslavia. . w) 

605 

597 

614 

101.3 

98.6 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

Total Europe . . . 

9,420 

9,192 

9,171 

102.5 

102.7 

— 

! 

- | 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . s) 

5 ) 20,068 

5)20,150 

17,917 

99,6 

112.0 

— 

— 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

- 

Canada . 

7) 4,450 

4,432 

3,741 

100.4 

118.9 

— 

— 

93 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

93 

United States . . 

8 ) 10.901 

8,322 

10,596 

131.0 

102.9 

i — 

— 

79.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75,: 

Total America . . j 

15,331 

12,754 

14,337 

120.4 

107.1 

1 __ 

i! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'— 

— 

— 

— 
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COUNTRIES 

1937 

1936 j 

1931 












to 

*935 

1936 

Aver. 

1 -VI -1937 

1 - 

V -1937 

1 -V 1-1036 





= 100 

— 100 











Thousand acres I 
















«) 

b) 

c) 

*> j 

b) 

c) 

a) j 

b) 

c) 

*Japan. ..... 


1,918 

1,979 



_ _ 

_ 

/) s) 

_ 

_ 

n g ) 

_ j 

_ 

t) g) 

♦Syria & Lebanon . 

... 

739 

766 



— 


95 


“ 

95 

! 


85 

Algeria ..... 

2,951 

3,120 

3,240 

94.6 

91.1 

_ 

_ 

70 

_ j 

_ 

60 

1 

/) 

_ 

Egypt. 

271 

282 

308 

96.0 

88.1 

111 

— 

— 

109 ! 

— | 

— 

115 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

4,201 

4,104 

io}3,684 

102.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— i 

— 

i 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

7,423 

7,506 

7,232 

98.9 

102.6 

— 

— 

— 

_ j 

— 

— 


— 

— 


32,194 

29,452 

30,740 

1093 

104.7 

. . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 

Grand total ■' ^ 

52,262 

49,602 

48,657 

105.4 

107.4 

* 


“ 


* 


~~ i 


- 

Oats 












j 

1 



* Germany .... 


6,850 

7,796 



2.7 

__ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

2.7 ‘ 

— 

_ 

“"Austria. 


111 

755 



2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

269 

258 

299 

104.2 

90.1 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

*— 

— j 

— 

— 

France 11 ). . . . 

7,908 

8,23 7 

8,312 

96.2 

95.1 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Greece . 

373 

387 

336 

96.5 

110.9 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’"Lithuania .... 


883 

867 



110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

2.8 - 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

Poland. 

5,736 

5,569 

5,458 

103.0 

105.1 

| — 

t 3.0 

— 

3)3.3 

— 

— 

— 

2)3.0 

— 

♦Portugal .... 


442 



— 

] — 

— 


— 

67 

— 

— 

57 

♦Romania .... 


i ,986 

2,035 



— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United Kingdom: 



S 


1 







105 



Scotland .... 

840 

8291 840 

101.4 

100.0 

e) 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland . . . 


26 

3“ 


! ... 

78 

i — 

— 

79 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

1,937 

1,895 

1,989 

| 

102.3 

i 97.4 

2.8 

; - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

~ j 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

17,128 

17,220 

17,303 

99.5 

1 99.0 

i 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

U. S. S. R. ... 

5)43,193 

5 ) 43,525 

42,460 

1 99.2 

1 

j 

1 

: I0i.7 

— 

l 

j 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Canada . 

7 ) 12,960 

13,118 

13,462 

; 98.8 

> 96.2 

_ 


90 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

93 

United States . . 

8 ) 35,660 

33,213 

37,553 

107,4 

• 95.0 

82.3 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; - 

742 

Total America . . 

48,620 

46,331 

- 51,021 

r 104.5 

1 95.3 

) 

- 

! 

— 

— 

— 

t- 

— 

— 

— 

♦Syria & Lebanon . 


28 

30 



- 

! — 

95 


- 

95 

- 


90 

Algeria ..... 

477 

473 

476 

► 101.0 

( 100.3 

_ 

_ 

60 

_ 

_ 

60 

*) /) 

1 __ 

_ 

French Morocco . 

94 

80 

10 ) 66 

116.8 — 

| 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| - 

— 

Grand Total ( m \ 

66,319 

109,512 

64,104 

107,629 

68,866 

111,236 

I 

103,5 96.3 

101,7; 98.4 

1 

_ 

| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

1 

— 


(f) See explanation of tlie various systems, on page 393, — *) Countries not Included in the totals. 

— a) Above the average. — b } Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Very good. — e) Good. — ( ’ /) Average. 

— g) Bad. — h) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. — n) Including U. S. S. R. — w) Winter crop. — 
s) Spring crop. — 1) Acreage sown up to 1 January. — 2) Middle of the previous month. — 3} Middle of 
the month. — 4) Including spelt. — 5) Area provided for in the Plan. — 6) Average of two years, — 7) Area 
to be sown according to farmers ’ intentions on 1 May 1937- — 8) Area indicated for harvest, calculated on 
farmer’s intentions on 1 March 1937. — 9) Fourth estimate, — 10) Incomplete figure, — 11) Acreage sown up 
to 1 May. 
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The adequate reserves of moisture and the rather warm weather of May had a 
favourable affect on the growth of winter cereals, which at the end of the month 
were very satisfactory in condition. According to the first preliminary estimate, the 
winter wheat and barley crops are very plentiful and larger than ail previous harvests, 
owing not only to the increase in the area cultivated but also to the higher average 
yield. Spring sowings were made in good conditions. 

Estonia: Weather conditions during May were favourable for vegetation and 
work in the fields. Temperatures were ideal for growth. Precipitation was slight 
during the first half of May but adequate during the second half. As a result of the 
favourable weather, the winter crops showed good condition on 15 May and this year’s 
outturn is expected to be appreciably larger than last year’s. Sowings of spring 
cereals were carried out in good conditions and are finished in nearly all parts. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions during May were mainly dry but there was 
some rain. The month was favourable for all farm work. No serious cases of loss 
in the winter wheat crop is reported while the spring sowings were carried out in 
generally satisfactory conditions. 

France: Weather showed much variation in May from district to district. Tem¬ 
peratures, in general, were below average in the first half but rather high in the 
second. Violent rainstorms causing floods in some valleys and considerably hail 
occurred in some parts (the Phone Valley and Charolais). Some very high tempe¬ 
ratures were recorded in the first decade of June. 

Flowering took place in favourable conditions in the south-west and south. 
Faring began in the Centre and west in the last decade of May and liad hardly begun 
in other areas on t June. 

At the end of May the wheat crops generally looked much better than in the 
previous mouth. The few rust attacks of April had disappeared by the beginning 
of June but weeds were plentiful and cases of stemrot were numerous 011 r June. 
Owing to the delay or abandonment of work, the eradication of weeds will probably 
be less general than last year. In the south and southwest, harvest will be early. 
Notwithstanding frequent cases of lodging, the rye crop seems to be good. Winter 
oats are generally in good condition but spring oats, owing to the delay in sowing, 
are exposed to a risk of scorching. Spring barley was also sown very late. 

The area sown to meslin was estimated on 1 May 1937 at 172,100 acres as 
compared with 170,700 on 1 May 1936 and an average for the same date of 191,000 
acres in the years 1931-1935; percentages, 100.8 and 90.1. The condition of the crop 
on 1 May 1937 was 68 against 70 on 1 May 1936. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In Bngland and Wales dull weather, with 
rain particularly in southern and eastern districts prevailed during the earlier weeks 
of May. Conditions improved generally in all districts later in the month. Tem¬ 
peratures generally were above average except in the second week. 

Conditions on the whole were fair for agriculture, more particularly from the 
point of view of growth, which was encouraged by the warmth. Thunderstorms and 
hail showers in the eastern counties in the third week of the month did some damage. 

In Scotland weather was generally warm and dry in the earlier weeks with a 
good deal of rain later. 

In Bngland and Wales, wheat shows some further improvement, but it is doubtful 
whether the setback of the earlier months, especially on heavy lands, will be fully 
recovered. Barley is generally backward, but reports as to germination of the later 
sown crops are good. The condition of the plant is variable. Although the oat crop 
is backward, prospects are rather better than for other com and the germination 
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of spring oats is relatively good. Estimates furnished by the Ministry's crop report¬ 
ers indicate that the areas under wheat and barley are below those of 1936. The 
area under oats seems likely to show little change. 

In Scotland, wheat made good progress, being vigorous and healthy and well 
ad winced for the season of the year. Barley brairded regularly and. was generally 
looking very well and oats were generally in excellent condition. 

The preliminary forecast of the area under wheat for Scotland (see table) indi¬ 
cates an increase of about 7 per cent, on last year and about 32 per cent, on the five 
year average. The acreage under barley is expected to be about 4 per cent, greater 
than last year's, but that under oats is expected to show little change. 

Greece: The heavy rains and hail of the beginning of May caused no damage 
to cereals, and in some areas they were very favourable, particularly to the late crops. 
The hail damage, especially in Macedonia, was not very considerable to judge from 
the crop condition at the end of May. The prospects for a good grain harvest are 
still good. The heavy rain and hail of the end of May in Macedonia caused only 
slight damage. Cereals harvest in Thessaly and Continental Greece began early in 
June. A telegram of 18 June from the Ministry of Agriculture of Greece confirmed 
the good expectations of a plentiful crop of cereals and gave the following first 
estimate of wheat production: 22 million centals (37 million bushels), against 14.1 
millions centals (23.4 million bushels) last year, and an average of 13.1 million centals 
(21.9 million bushels) in the five years 1931-1935; percentages, 56.7 and 167.7. Accord¬ 
ing to the same source, rye production is expected to be 1,650,000 centals (2,950,000 
bushels), against 1,120,000 centals (2,000,000 bushels) last year and an average of 
1,270,000 centals (2,270,000 bushels); percentages, 147.5 and 130,2. 

Hungary: Weather between 26 May and 8 June was characterized by higher 
than average temperatures and some light rainfall. All cereal crops suffered from the 
drought and excessive heat at the end of the period mentioned. Wheat was in flower, 
and in some places in the Great Plain flowering was nearly finished. Early sown 
wheat is generally thick and the ears are well developed; plants are of average height. 
Tate sown wheat, however, is short with small ears. 

The rye crops were ripening at the same time. Flowering of winter barley was 
over in the lower regions and had commenced in the north. The late sowings of 
spring barley and oats are rather thin and overrun by weeds. The crop condition 
of cereals on 8 June was as follows. Wheat above average in 4 provinces; average 
in 16 provinces; and below average in the 5 remaining provinces. The corresponding 
figures for other cereals are: rye, 6, 4, 5, barley, 7, 8, 10, oats, 5, 10, 9. 

Italy: Weather was variable during the first half of May. Rains, accompanied 
by lower temperatures, were experienced at the beginning and the end. During the 
last week of the month weather was fine with fairly high temperatures. According 
to an official communique, the condition of wheat, which was excellent during the 
spring, deteriorated slightly later, but it continues good in North and South Italy. In 
Central Italy conditions were not as good. A very satisfactory production appreciably 
larger than last year's is expected. 

The other cereals were in good condition. 

Latvia: May was marked by very hot and sunny weather except during the last 
days when might frosts caused appreciable damage. The condition of winter wheat 
on r June was average in 39.2 per cent of the crop reports, above average in 37.2 per 
cent, and below average in 23.6 per cent. The corresponding figures for rye were 23.4, 
70.3 and 6.3 per cent. 
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Lithuania: May was warm and dry, and very favourable for work in the fields. 
Winter crops, wheat in particular, was suffering from the shortage of moisture. Spring 
sowings were finished at the end of May in excellent conditions but drought has 
hindered growth. 

Luxemburg: The fine sunny days of the second half of May brought about an 
improvement in the condition of crops which previously were beginning to cause anxiety 
owing to lack of moisture. Crops are now generally good in appearance. 

Norway: Field work of spring crops began under good conditions, and is more 
advanced than last year. Heavy precipitation in the set ond half of May slightly delayed 
sowings in the east and south. Good progress was expected to result from the favour¬ 
able conditions of May. 

Poland: The weather conditions of March and April were unfavourable for the 
growth of winter wheat. Cold, cold winds and hoarfrost had an unfavourable effect on 
the condition of crops and caused a delay in in the growth of winter wheat and in the 
sowing of spring wheat, particularly in the central and western districts. About a 
quarter of the crop correspondents reported substantial damage to winter wheat by 
the April hoarfrosts. Most of the reports indicating loss came from Poznan and 
Pomerania. 

The warm and sunny days of the first half of May were, however, favourable for 
the growth of winter wheat and the sowing of spring wheat. According to So per cent, 
of the crop correspondents, sunshine and warmth were adequate for growth. Soil 
moisture was sufficient (So per cent, of the reports) but in the middle of the month, 
owing to intense sunshine, a shortage of moisture was being felt. 

During the second half of May, warm and sunny weather prevailed and rainfall was 
slight in the greater part of the country. 

At the end of May temperatures dropped appreciably and severe frosts were record¬ 
ed in the north and east. The lack of rain (according to 46 per cent, of the crop re¬ 
ports, soil moisture was insufficient and, according to 28 per cent, very much reduced) 
was an adverse influence on the spring cereals which deteriorated from above average 
on 15 May to average at the beginning of June. The spring crop in western and 
central districts, however, was better (crop condition was above average) but condition 
was below average in nearly all other parts. The condition of the winter cereals 
progressed between 15 April and 15 May and was still better on 1 June. The condition 
of winter wheat was slightly below average. The winter crops in the south and east 
were, however, better than those in central and western districts. The warm weather 
continued for the greater part of May and stimulated the growth of cereals which 
was very late during April. At the end of may rye was in flower in nearly all parts. 

The Central Statistical Office, on the basis of reports received from crop correspon¬ 
dents in April, has estimated the percentages of the autumn sowings reploughed 011 
account of winter loss as follows:wheat 7.2 per cent., rye 5,4 per cent., barley 14.9 per 
cent. 

The provinces which were obliged to replough large areas of winter wheat recorded 
the largest increase in the area under spring cereals. The largest increases in spring 
sowing occurred in Pomerania, namely, 20 per cent, for spring wheat, 8 per cent, for 
spring rye, 18 per cent, for spring barley and 15 per cent, for oats. 

Portugal: Conditions were irregular during April, particularly during the first 
three weeks when rainfall was high. In the north the grain crops drew benefit from the 
fine weather of the last ten days, and crops had a good appearance at the end of the 
month. In central areas the crop condition of cereals improved during the month and 
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was considered good at the end. The condition was fairly good in the south. Owing 
to tiie heat and drought, the condition of cereals in some areas of Alentejo deteriorated 
and a poor crop is expected. A recent official communique states that during May 
weather was variable. In general cereals promise a good crop except in some southern 
areas where there was need of rain. 

Romania: All crops were suffering from drought according to reports made on 
ro June. The lack of moisture is particularly felt in Moldavia. Basarabia, the Danube 
Valley and Dobruja. Barlv sown wheat is suffering particularly and there is a threat 
of scorching. Rust and blight are reported in low lying lands. 

Harvesting of winter barle}” had begun in the middle of June in the Banat and in 
some parts of the Old Kingdom. The first results were rather unsatisfactory. 

Switzerland: May brought a much desired period of fine weather. Spells of fine 
weather alternating with brief spells of rain were beneficial for the crops. Despite 
the wet winter a good harvest may be expected if the weather continues favourable. Crop 
condition is appreciably better. In many places fields which suffered during the 
winter have been reploughed and sown to spring cereals, but in general winter 
wheat is very good in appearance, though the crops in some places are rather thin. 
Rye suffered particularly from the wet, but this crop lias also made good recovery. 
At the end of April the cold weather impeded growth of spring cereals but subse¬ 
quently grew well and they are now in a satisfactory condition. Lodging has been 
caused here and there by heavy showers. 

The crop condition of spelt at the beginning of June in the system of the 
country was 82 against 8 t on 1 May 1937 and $7 on 1 June 1936. Corresponding 
figures for meslin are 80,78 and 87 respectively. 

Czechoslovakia: May was exceptionally warm this year and, despite many local 
storms sometimes accompanied by hail, it was generally dry. The lack of moisture 
is felt in particular in certain parte of the east. 

Spring operations which were very much behindhand this year were easily 
finished during the fine and sunny weather of May, except in some of the higher 
districts where sowing was still going on. Growth was stimulated, and the conditions 
of the winter cereals improved substantially. There were rather considerable differ¬ 
ences however from place to place in the stage of development and the condition 
of the crops depending on the weather conditions of May. The weather was not 
uniform in all parts during the first decade of May. The shortage of moisture was 
becoming acute, particularly in the east where rainfall was lighter than in the west. 
Crops yrere damaged in some areas by heavy showers and hail. Winter wheat pro¬ 
mises a good crop, but the same cannot be said of winter rye. Despite a visible 
improvement in condition, the latter remains thin but stems are stronger and 
earing was good. Flowering is now in- progress and in some cases completed. Condi¬ 
tion of spring cereals is satisfactory, especially in the west. In the east the growth 
of spring cereals was retarded by the drought. The threat of weeds, particularly 
among the late crops, is causing some apprehension. In some areas the appearance 
of rust is reported in the wheat crops and of Helminthosporium in the barley. 

Yugoslavia: Changeable and wet weather predominated in May, particularly in 
the first half. Prolonged floods led to the abandonment of a portion of the winter 
cereal area in some places, and hindered the sowing and growth of spring crops. The 
drier and sunny weather of the second half, despite the rain and hail of the 22nd and 
24th, of the month which caused lodging, appreciably improved the situation of ce¬ 
reals. At the end of May and the beginning of J une, early sown winter wheat and 
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rye were good in appearance but still suffered from excessive moisture. Winter barley 
is still in poor condition and a mediocre outturn is expected, Rust was recorded only 
in some areas but blight is more widespread 

Desprite these rather unfavourable conditions, an average wheat crop and even 
a good outturn of the selected varieties are expected. Oats and rye also promise 
a good crop. 

U. S S. E.: On the 10 June the area sown to all spring crops had reached 96.0 
per cent, of the figure planned; development of sowings from 20 May, onward is indi¬ 
cated in the table below. 


Area sown to all spring crops . 

(Thousand, acres) 


Bate 

1937 

% 

of Plan 

1936 

% 

of Pian 

*935 

% 

of Plan 

1934 

% 

of Plan 

1933 

% 

of Plan 

20 May 

196,244 

85.0 

199.197 

8S,o 

204,297 

91.0 

187,511 

8l,6 

I 55>975 

66.4 

25 » 

208,071 

90.O 

210,594 

93-0 

^ 4 , 35 ^ 

95-5 

204,107 

88.9 

176,186 

75 *i 

1 June 

216,574 

94.O 

217,990 

96.O 

220,925 

98.4 

218,089 

95 -o 

194,880 

S3.0 

5 » 

220,342 

95 -° 

221,681 

98.O 

224,083 

99.8 

225,692 

98.3 

206,978 

88.2 

10 » 

222,487 

96.0 

223,802 

99.0 

225,410 

IOO 4 

230,511 

100.4 

217,2x1 

92-5 


During the first decade of weather was warm and dry in the southern 

part of the European territory. I11 the north, northeast and the North Caucasus there 
was rain during this period. During the second decade of May weather continued 
warm and rather dry in the south of the European territory, but in the north tem¬ 
peratures remained rather low and there were even cases of frost which, however, 
caused practically no damage to the cereal crops. During this decade there was 
heavy rain in the north east (Tatar Republic, Bashkir, and the Orenburg and Kui¬ 
byshev regions) reaching 80 to 100 per cent, of the normal and these were very fav¬ 
ourable to the growth of cereals. At the end of May winter rye was in the earing 
stage and promised good yields. Spring wheat was in the phase of stem formation. 
In the south, where very warm and dry w r eather had predominated, the growth of 
crops was greatly stimulated at the beginning of June. Winter rye was in flower 
throughout Ukraina, and in other southern regions the grain was beginning to form. 
Crop prospects were good and only ten to twenty days remained before the harvest. 
Winter wheat though a few days later than winter rye is also making good progress. 
Winter barley was at the earing stage in Ukraina, Crimea and the Kuban regions. 

During the first decade of June, after a severe but brief fall in temperature 
at the end of May, weather was warm and there were heavy rains (2 to 3 inches 
in the provinces of Kursk, Voronezh, Saratov and in the North Caucasus). There 
were good rains in the Kharkov, Tchernigov, Donetz, Eeningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
other regions. Elsewhere on the European territory rainfall -was moderate. These 
rains and the warm weather had a good effect on cereal crops which made good 
progress everywhere. At the end of the first decade of June winter wheat gave 
promise of a good crop in the Gorky, Voronezh, Kuibyshev and Saratov regions. 
In other parts of the central zone crop conditions remained average. In the north 
and east the situation improved. Winter rye is growing everywhere in very good 
conditions. In the European territory of the Union, crop condition is above average 
in nearly all parts and even excellent in some districts. After the rain of the first 
decade of June there was an improvement in the condition of spring cereals in Ukraina 
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and in tlie Azov-Black Sea region. Prospects for spring cereals in the north of the 
European territory were excellent and the outlook was good also in eastern and western 
Siberia. 

America. 

Canada: The condition figures of the cereal crops on 31 May 1937 ( see Tables) 
were below average and, except in the case of winter wheat and mixed grains, they 
were also below the figures for the same date in 1936. The winter crops in Kastern 
Canada suffered from a cold winter and the spring grains from delayed seeding in 
the Prairie Provinces. The light showers received this spring in the old drought 
area of Southern and Southwestern Saskatchewan and Southeastern Alberta were 
insufficient and the poor conditions in this area more than offset the better than 
average conditions in Central and Northern Alberta, Northern Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

In the first week of June, dry conditions accompanied by winds over large areas 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan brought about a general decline in crop prospects in 
the Prairie Provinces. Manitoba continued to be the outstanding exception to the 
general situation. In this Province the rainfall during the week was in many cases 
in excess of the total precipitation of the 1936 growing season and prospects were 
good for all crops throughout the Province. In Southwestern Alberta the situation 
continued favourable and in Northern and Northeastern Saskatchewan the crops were 
holding up well but they needed rain. Serious and widespread wind damage occurred 
in Central Alberta and throughout much of the southern half of Saskatchewan. 

According to a crop report issued on 15 June, the threatened deterioration of 
crops was averted by timely rainfall in Alberta. A period of bright warm weather 
greatly assisted growth hi that Province and Manitoba. Drought conditions, however, 
continued in Southern Saskatchewan, which normally cultivates about one-third of the 
total wheat area of Canada, and it was feared that rain would be too late materially 
to improve the grain crops. Elsewhere in the Province the crops were holding up 
well but general heavy rain was desirable. In all other parts of the Dominion crops 
were doing fairly well in the middle of the month. 

United States: The condition figures of 1 June for all cereal crops except oats 
were below the ten-year averages. The first week of June, however, brought more 
favourable weather, the spring wheat belt benefiting hi particular. 

During the second week of the month, sub-normal temperatures were general in 
the interior valleys and the west with substantial rainfall in northern and central 
parts of the country. Warm weather was experienced hi the south with light rainfall. 
Soil moisture was generally ample from the Rocky Mountains eastwards. The week 
was unfavourable for the harvesting of winter wheat but generally favourable in the 
spring wheat belt. 

According to the estimate of 1 June, production of winter wheat this year will 
be about 389,158,000, centals (648,597,000 bushels) against 311,408,000(519,013,000) 
in 193d ai ffi 311,058,000 (518,430,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; 
percentages, 125.0 and 125.1. The production of rye this year will be about 25,745,000 
centals (45,974,000 bushels) against 14,310,000 (25,554,000) in 1936 and 19,027,000 
(33»977*°°o) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 179.9 and 
, I 35 * 3 * 

Uruguay: Preparatory work for the coming sowings of cereals was carried out 
in excellent conditions. Sowings of early wheat have begun. 
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India: The second estinate of wheat production in India places the crop at 
215,560,000 centals (359,260,000 bushels). Compared with the corresponding estimate 
for last year and the average for the preceding five-year period, both of which were 
209,890,000 centals (349,810,000 bushels), the figure shows an increase of 2.7 percent, 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather conditions were generally favourable for crops which 
drew much benefit from the raims. Condition of crops is average to good. 

Africa. 

Algeria: The rains which fell at the end of April and during May effected an 
appreciable improvement in the condition of crops, particularly wheat. Hard wheat 
production is expected to be 12,600,000 centals (20,900.000 bushels) against 11,190,000 
centals (18,650,000 bushels) and that of soft wheat 6,600,000 centals (ti, 000,000 
bushels) or about the same as last year. Yields of barley and oats, which were being 
harvested at the beginning of June, are expected to be very mediocre. 

Egypt: Harvesting of wheat crops was over in Upper "Egypt during the second 
half of May, and the proportion of the harvested areas in the other localities reached 
about 90 per cent. Thrashing and storing were in progress. The unit yield is about 
10 per cent, above the average of the last five years. 

Harvesting of the remaining areas under barley crops was terminated in Tower 
•;and Middle Egypt during the first half of May. Thrashing, wdnnowing and storing 
were being carried out. The unit yield is about u per cent above the average of the 
last five 3 r ears. 

Sowing of Sefi millet is over in Upper Egypt (Asswan excepted), and, the late 
cultivation is being carried out in the remaining areas. Watering, manuring, thinning 
and hoeing operations are in full swung. The germination and growth are satisfactory 

Production of wheat is estimated to be about 26,963,000 centals (44,937,000 
bushels) against 27,421,000 (45,701,000) in 1936 and 26,293,000 (43,822,000) on the aver¬ 
age of the five years ending 1935; percentages: 98.3 and 102.5. 

Production of barley is estimated to be about 5,049,000 centals (10,518,000 
bushels) against 5,196,000 (10,825,000) in 1936 and 4,847,000 (10,098,00a) on tlie 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages: 97.2 and 104.2. 

Kenya: Rains were generally heavy in April. Reports on the new cereal plantings 
continued to be good. 

French Morocco: The good rains of the last days of April did not improve the 
crop situation. Prospects appear mediocre, particularly for hard wheat, the outturn 
of which, at 6.6 million centals (11.0 million bushels), is barely half the average 
Soft wheat production, however, at 4.0 million centals (6.6 million bushels) is hardly 
below the average of the previous five years. 

Tunisia: The rains experienced in May did not improve the condition of crops 
substantially, particularly, that of wheat. The condition of the wheat crops in north¬ 
ern and central areas was, however, good to very good in the main areas of production. 
The prospects for barley and oats were rather mediocre. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province the first good winter rains fell in the 
southwest in the second half of April, generally as gentle, soaking showers and at 
the most suitable time, just as farmers were beginning to plough* In most of the 
remaining areas rainfall up to the end of April was insufficient. 
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Current Information on maize. 

Austria: Maize is growing slowly. At the end of May hoeing of the early sow¬ 
ings was in progress. Crop condition was 2.7 on 1 June of this year against 2.5 
at the same date last year. 

Hungary: On 8 June, despite the drought, the early sown maize crops were in 
vigorous condition with a fresh green appearance. Second clearing was in progress. 
The later crops were growing slowly owing to the drought. 

Italy: Maize sowings were finished in the first half of May. Crop condition was 
good at the end of the month, except in mountainous areas where growth is late. 

Romania: During the first decade of June, the condition of maize was generally 
poor owing to the drought. The crop is in need of generous and widespread rains. 

Czechoslovakia: The maize crops in Slovakia are sprouting v ith difficulty on 
heavy lands and are in need of rain. Sowing is not yet finished. 

Yugoslavia: The changeable and rather wet weather of May w r as very favourable 
for the maize crops which previously showed poor development but which afterwards 
grew more vigorously owing to plentiful soil moisture. Sowings in the plains were 
also finished by the end of the month. 

U. 5 . S, R,: The warm weather and sometimes heavy rains of the first decade of 
June in the main maize areas has a good effect on the crop. 

ludo-China: Owing to the drought, condition at the end of April was uneven 
in Tonkin and Ann am. Yields appear to be light, especially in Annam. In Cochin- 
China there was a considerable area of sowings in some provinces at the end of April 
and sprouting, encouraged by the rains, was good. Sowings became general in Cam¬ 
bodia after the rains of the end of April. 

French Morocco: The heavy rain of the last days of April was very beneficial 
to the maize, sorghum and mil crops and condition appeared normal at the end of 
May. The areas cultivated are about as large as those of last year, that is, muck 
above the average. 

Tunisia: The condition of maize and sorghum was good at the beginning of May.. 

Union of South Afj'ica: In the Transvaal the crop was generally [very promising, 
at the end of April, and except in parts, such as the western bush veld, where frost 
caused considerable damage, a very good production was expected. A few timely 
showers on the lowveld saved a large proportion. In other parts the farmers were 
busy shelling but in some areas where rains fell during the month the maize was still 
too wet for shelling. 

In the Orange Free State fairly severe frosts occurred in the latter part of April*, 
fortunately too late to damage the crop. I11 general, crop prospects were good* 
cottjpared with those far previous seasons. 

In Natal also the crop had passed the danger point as far as drought and frost 
are concerned and good yields were expected. 

In the border districts of Cape Province a large proportion of the crop, espe~ 
daily late plantings, was not expected to be so good as originally anticipated. 
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Current information on rice. 

Italy: Tlie weather during May was generally favourable for rice and crop condi¬ 
tion was generally good at the end of the mouth. 

Portugal: The condition of rice in Setubal, one of the main growing areas, was 
very good at the end of April. 

British Guiana: It was reported in April that the rice crop had been adversely 
affected by the persistent drought, and heavy rains were needed. 

Uruguay : According to an official estimate, rice production in 1937 reached the 
record figure of 620,030 centals (1,378,000 bushels) against 440,900 centals (979,800 
bushels) last year, an increase of 40.6 per cent. The good results of the year 1936- 
1937 are partly due to an increase in the crop area over the previous year (24.1 
per cent.) and partly to the excellent wheather conditions which prevailed during the 
various stages of growth. The exportable surplus yielded by this 3 r ear’s outturn is 
132,300 centals (294,000 bushels). 

Indo-China: The condition of the 5th. month rice crops in Tonkin was good 
to excellent hi most places but was not quite satisfactory in some places which were 
still suffering from drought at the end of April. Much of the 3rd. and 5th. month crops 
in Annam suffered from drought and yields in some places are frequently unsatisfac¬ 
tory. There w r as a shortage of seed for the 8th and 10th month crops. 

Egypt: Sefi rice cultivation w T as authorized late this year, and only 318,700 
acres w T ere allotted for this crop on 31st of May when irrigations were started. The 
cultivation was consequently started late and only limited areas estimated at 12 per 
cent, of the total authorized area was sown during May, compared with 40 per cent, 
by the end of May last year. 

Preparation of the land and sowing are in full swing. Germination and growth 
are satisfactory in the areas sown. 

Current information on potatoes. 

Austria: Potatoes were very backward at the end of May. The crops are suffer¬ 
ing from weed infestation. 

Belgium: Potato planting was carried out in rather unfavourable conditions. 
The early crops, though planted with some delay, have a good appearance. The 
main crop is sprouting evenly. 

Irish Free State: Good growing weather prevailed during May and the crops 
made satisfactory progress. 

France: Planting was late owing to bad weather, and the first stage of growth 
was not very satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Early potatoes in England and Wales, although 
backward owing to late sowing, are making favourable progress. The planting of the 
main crop is nearing completion. 

In Scotland the planting of potatoes was generally carried out under very good 
conditions of weather and soil. 

Hungary: At the end of the first decade of June, potatoes 'were well tufted and 
of good appearance. Flowering had begun in the early varieties. 

Italy: The condition of potatoes was good at the end of May. The production 
of early potatoes in South Italy is considered satisfactory. 


*** St. 6 Ingl. 
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Poland: The potato crops in central districts, with the exception of Bialystock, 
and in Novogrodek, Poznan, Silesia, Cracow and Tarnopol are looking well (above 

average). 

Elsewhere crop condition was ratlier unsatisfactory, especially in Pomerania. 
Hoarfrost damaged early potatoes at the end of May in some provinces. 

Portugal: April was mainly wet for the first twenty days. During the last decade 
conditions were generally fine. At the end of the month the potato crops were fairly 
good and better than they -were a month earlier. 

Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 


AREA 


1937 


1936 


Average 
* 93 * 
to 1935 


i s ooo acres 


% 1937 


1936 
= 100 


Germany .... 

f s) 

* ‘ t t) 


332 

6,569 

548 

6,504 



Austria .... 



502 

496 



Scotland .... 


133 

133 

140 

ioo.o 

94.9 

Luxemburg . . . 


41 

41 

41 

100.0 

100.9 

Poland ..... 



7,149 

6,821 



Portugal .... 



79 



Switzerland . . . 



*117 

114 


. 

Czechoslovakia. . 


* 1,912 

1,876 

1,824 

*1*01.9 

104.8 

Canada . 


50 i 

496 

543 

100.9 

92.2 

Algeria. 

. . . s) . 

18 

17 

20 

105.3 

89.7 


Aver. 
= 100 


Crop condition f) 


1-VI-1937 

1-V-1937 

i-VI -1936 

a) ! 

j 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

0 

a) 

b) 

1 c > 

2.7; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 


— 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

2.9 

_ _ 

_ 

3.1 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

l )3.3 

— 

— 

80 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

81 

8 )2.6 

— 

; 54 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 


fj For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 393. — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — s) Early potatoes. — t ) Bate potatoes. — 
1} At the middle of the preceding month. — 2) At the middle of the month. 


Switzerland: The potato , crops vary in appearance according to the period of 
planting. The early fields suffered from cold and wet and have grown rather unevenly. 
Fields sown later have a better appearance because growth occurred under more 
favourable conditions. The general condition of the crops is similar to what it was 
in June 1936. 

Czechoslovakia: The condition of early potatoes, especially the irrigated crops, 
is very promising. The late crops sprouted rather unevenly and they are already in 
urgent need of rain. 

U. S. 5 . R.: At the beginning of June, crop condition of potatoes was above aver¬ 
age in nearly all parts. 

Algeria: The-high temperatures and stormy showers of May were favourable to 
the early crops despite two days of scirocco and hail in some parts. 

iTTfae condition, of the sugar-beet crops. 

The delay in the development of the sugar-beet crops referred to in the 

issue of the Crop Report was not recovered in West Central Europe. Ad~ 
^erse conditions continued during the second half of the month, when weather 
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was cold and wet to the detriment of sowing, which had to be postponed, and 
cultural operations could not be proceeded with or, at best, only in a hasty 
and superficial manner. During the second half of June, however, hot weather 
interrupted only by a few showers, benefited the beet crops which are now 
making up for the time lost. 

In Eastern Europe, the U. S. S. JR.. in particular, the sowings and growth 
were not backward; in some areas, is fact, they were rather forward. 


Acreage of sugar-beet . 



1937 

1936 

Average 

% 3 937 

COUNTRIES 

1931 to 1935 

1936 S» IOO | 

I 

Average 


acres 

— 200 


Germany. 


1 ) 1,109,200 

1 ) 942,024 

1 ) 832,718 

118 

133 

Austria. 


100,000 

90,200 

111,320 

110 

89 

Belgium. 


120,100 

116,584 

115,585 

103 

104 

Bulgaria. 


25,000 

11,535 

22,536 

214 

no 

Denmark ...... 


100,000 

94,400 

94,692 

105 

104 

Spain. 


200,000 

227,000 

219,230 

88 

91 

Irish Free State . . . 


59,000 

61,491 

27,328 

96 

217 

Finland ...... 


7,900 

7,861 

6,415 

101 

123 

France. 


540,000 

556,000 

597,159 

97 

90 

Great Britain. 


350,000 

357,283 

326,846 

97 

106 

Hungary. 


96.000 

97,040 

99,681 

99 

97 

Italy. 


270,000 

259,000 

211,355 

105 

129' 

Datvia. . .. 


35,000 

28,700 

27,602 

121 

125 

Uithuania.. 


20.000 

17.000 

11,382 

1S4 

174 

Netherlands ..... 


101,000 

105,654 

102,963 

96 

98 

Poland. ....... 


358,000 

300,069 

293,790 

119 

122 

Romania. 


82,500 

72,232 

76,839 

114 

107 

Sweden. 


134,700 

126,935 

112,615 

106 

120 

Switzerland. 


5,900 

4,200 

3,652 

141 

162 

Czechoslovakia .... 


414.562 

381,260, 

392,016 

109 

106 

Yugoslavia ...... 


37,000 

63,766 

71,118 

58 

52 

Total Europe a) . 


4,165,862 

3,920,234 

3,756,842 

106 

111 

U. S. S. R. ..... . 


2,943,000 

3,020,560 

3,237,622 

97 

91 

Total Europe b) . 


7,108,862 

6,940,794 

6,994,464 

102 

102 

Canada . 




44,490 


? ... 

United States .... 


... 

'785,000 

798,619 

... 


Total North America . 




... 



Japan . 



35,623 

25,331 



Turkey. 


**37,000 

55,800 

46,788 

102 

121 

Total Asia . 


... 

91,423 

72,119 

... 

... 

Totals . . . 

/ a) 

\ b) 



... 


... 


*) Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U.S.S.R. — 2 ) For sugar and drying. 


In Southern Europe, the beet crops, including those in fields which had 
been resown, sprouted evenly. Cultural operations were effected normally and 
a start had been made with thinning, and, ni many cases, with manuring. In 
Southern Europe as a whole, the beet crops have a good appearance. 

The weather conditions of the first half of June greatly encouraged the 
growth of beets in the main areas of Germany, including Brunswick wrhere foliage > 
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as a result of the rains which alternated with the very warm days of the second 
half of June, showed vigorous development. Some damage has been caused 
by disease but it is of limited extent. The situation is similar in Halle where 
the fine, clear weather of the first half of June, alternating with spells of heavy 
rain, greatly stimulated growth. The situation is not quite as good in Breslau 
where rains were lacking. The condition of the beets in this area is mediocre 
and field work did not take a regular course. 

In France, weather was unfavourable in April and May hut June opened 
wuth excellent conditions which continued up to the middle of the month 
with the result that the beet crops, despite the previous adverse conditions, 
reached the normal condition for this time of year. * The warmth and moisture 
of June were very favourable after the cold of previous months. There was 
little evidence of weeds and still less of disease and insects. There were, how¬ 
ever, some labour troubles. 

The situation is satisfactory in England and also in Poland where the 
good rain of the beginning of June had a very good effect on the beet crops. 
Although the very hot days of J une dried the soil, the development of the beet 
crops on heavy lands was already w r ell advanced and they now promise to 
make good progress. 

In Czechoslovakia, however, the warm, clear weather of the first half of 
June failed to provide the necessary quantity of moisture and crops in general 
are suffering from the drought but the early sown beet is less affected. 

In all the other beet-producing countries of Europe, the agricultural situa¬ 
tion shows the effect of the conditions referred to at the beginning of this sum¬ 
mary but, in general, it can be said that the condition of the sugar-beet crops 
in the middle of June was slightly ffetter than it was a month earlier. 


E. R. 

Current information on sugar. 

Germany: Crop condition of beet-sugar at the beginning of June was 2.7 as com¬ 
pared with 2.6 at the same time last year. 

Austria: The sugar-beet crops have suffered consider able from green-fly. Crop 
condition shows much variation. On 1 June the figure was 2.8 per cent, against 
2.2 per cent, at the some date a year ago. 

Belgium: The sowing of beet was carried out in rather unfavourable conditions. 
The later sowings sprouted unevenly in some parts. 

Irish Free State: As a result of the favourable weather conditions of May, crops 
made satisfactory progress. 

France: Sowings were three or four -weeks late and hardly completed at the end 
of May. First dressing and cleaning were done with some difficulty. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Sugar beet in England and Wales is less for- 
yrard than usual, sowing having been delayed by continued difficulties in working the 
laud. Germination is reported to be relatively favourable. It is estimated that the 
area under sugar beet will be smaller than twelve months ago. 
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Production of cane-sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

1936-37 1 ) 

1935-36 

Average 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1936-37 1 ) 

1935-36 

Average 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

% 1936-37 

1935-36 

~ 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

Thousand centals 

vShort tons 

America. 









Antigua. 

672 

476 

387 

33,600 

23,811 

19.327 

141 

174 

Argentina ...... 

9,576 

8,607 

7,621 

478,796 

430,368 

381,022 

111 

126 

Barbados. 

2,750 

2,895 

2,133 

138,000 

144,737 

106,633 

95 

129 

Brazil. . .. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1 , 100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba ........ 

66,139 

57,982 

56,306 

3,300,000 

2,900,000 

2.815.256 

114 

117 

Ecuador . 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (La.) . . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333,000 

200.474 

113 

187 

British Guiana . . . 

4,409 

4,389 

3.061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica.. 

2,291 

2,049 

1,403 

119,000 

102,000 

70,000 

112 

163 

Martinique. 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

97 

133 

Peru.. 

9,370 

8,951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico. 

18,828 

18,527 

17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

9,480 

10,076 

8,719 

470,000 

503,795 

435,928 

94 

109 

St. Kitts. 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela .. 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

166,088 

159,316 

139,277 

8,260,896 

7,967,254 

6,963,737 

104 

119 

Asia. 









Taiwan. 

21,826 

19,877 

17,781 

1,090,000 

993,831 

889,061 

no 

123 

India 2 ). 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522.963 

6,616,893 

4,910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3 ). 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java. 

32,095 

13,060 

34.550 

1,604,740 

653.000 

1,727,486 

246 

93 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

27,778 

24, 471 

23,579 

1,390,000 

1 , 220,000 

1,178,937 

134 

118 

Total Asia . .... 

234,833 

192,175 

176,130 

11,743,803 

9,605,024 

8,806,414 

122 

133 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3,044 

2,903 

3,220 

152,200 

145,100 

161,020 

105 

94 

Mauritius. 

6,621 

6,184 

4,729 

331,000 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

140 

Reunion ...... 

1,587 

2,007 

1,273 

79,000 

100,366 

63,642 

79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

8,927 

8,346 

7,312 

446,334 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa . . . , 

20,179 

19,440 

16,534 

1,008,534 

971,784 

1 

826,652 

104 

122 

Oceania. 





1 




Australia. 

17,417 

14,482 

13,251 

871,000 

724,100 

662,549 

120 

13T 

Hawaii. 

20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042.000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2,369 

168,000 

147,000 

118,447 

114 

141 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,602 

38,865 

35,744 

2,081,000 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

107 

116 

Totals . . . 

462,752 

409,796 

1 

367,685 

23,094,233 

20,488,162 

18,383,967 

113 

126 


1) Approximate data. — 2) Production of gur. — 3) Production of sugar "(refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4) Production of sugar and panocha. 


The sugar-beet area in Scotland this year is expected to be about 6,900 acres, 
or about 2 per cent, larger than that of last year (6,775 acres) and 88 per cent, larger 
than the five-year average (3,662 acres). 

Hungary ; At the end of the first decade of June, sugar-beet was growing well. 
Foliage was very exuberant in some places. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, the total area cultivated (for sugar 
and drying) to sugar-beet this year is about 319,800 acres against 302,300 in 1936 
and 230,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 105.8 and 139.0. 
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Condition of beet was good at the end of May. Growth, favoured by the 
weather, was vigorous in nearly all parts. 

Czechoslovakia: The sugar-beet fields, which had sprouted rather unevenly and 
which had to be partly ploughed in and re-sown, show rather an unequal condition 
according to district. In some areas the crop has suffered from insects and disea v ses, 
but, on the whole, its condition is satisfactory. Thinning is in progress in some parts 
but in most cases fields have already been thinned out, and second hoeing is in pro¬ 
gress. Crop condition on i June 1037 was 2.7 against 2.6 at 10 June 1936. 

U. S. S. JR.: The area sown to beet in the middle of May represented 98 per cent, 
of the figure provided for in the Plan (2,943,000 acres). The favourable conditions 
of the first half and the end of May’" and the beginning of June were favourable for beets 
in the main growing areas. Heavy rain received in Ukraina and the North Caucasus 
stimulated the growth of plants which are more advanced than they were last year. 
By 5 June hoeing had been completed on 85 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Argentina: The sugar-cane crops improved in May as a result of the rains and 
the good conditions generally'. 

Cuba: Weather conditions were normal and cutting was finished in May. 

British Guiana: It was reported in April that heavy rain was badly needed, the 
prolonged dry weather having adversely' affected the cultivation of the autumn sugar 
cane. 

Trinidad: Weather conditions in April continued to be favourable for sugar 
grounding. 

Indo-China: Condition at the end of April was uneven in Tonkin and Annani, 
owing to the drought, but normal in Cochin-China. 

Netherlands East Indies: Except in some parts including Pekalongan and the 
•west of Cheribon where rainfall was remarkably" heavy, there were only light rains in 
the second half of May r but they were sufficient for ripening. There were some local 
cases of lower yields but growth in general is satisfactory. 

During the first half of June rainfall was fairly heavy and caused floods locally. 
The weather is not favourable for the ripening and movement of cane. 

The young plantations are infested by weeds. Apart from some attacks of "glaga ” 
on the north coast, there was no disease (Aneta). 

Egypt: Planting of the remaining late areas under sugar-cane -was terminated 
during the early days of May. The growth of the crop is progressing satisfactorily; 
owing to favourable weather. Watering, hoeing and manuring are being carried out. 

MauHiins: During April weather conditions continued to be favourable for the 
standing sugar crop. 

Union of South Africa: Crop condition in April averaged 5 per cent below normal. 
Rainfall was normal for the time of year. 

Current information on vines. 

Germariy: Vines wintered in fairly' favourable conditions; some slight damage was 
caused by the first frosts in the autumn of 1936. Later the plentiful rain and the 
mild spring were distinctly favourable influences. The cool and wet weather of April 
was favourable for the formation of clusters and their growth was encouraged by r the 
^ warm weather of May. Crop condition on 1 June 1937 was 2,1 against 2.2 at the 
date 'last ye&r.’ 1 
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Austria: Vines were making very good progress at the beginning of June. Crop 
condition was 2.3 on 1 June against 2.2 on 1 May and 1.8 on 1 June 1936, 

j Bulgaria: The cool and wet weather of April and of the first half of May hin¬ 
dered the growth of vines. The abundant moisture and the advent of fine and sunny 
weather enabled crops to make up the delay. 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture, vines were growing well during the 
second half of May. 

If nothing unexpected occurs, the production of grapes is expected to be plentiful 
and of good quality. 

France: Vines were in a satisfactory condition at the end of May; weather was 
favourable for agricultural operations and for anti-cryptogamic treatment. The for¬ 
mation of clusters in the south, however, was rather unsatisfactory or barely average 
according to variety. It is much below average in the south-west, passable in the 
centre and generally good in Burgundy. 

Greece: The rain and hail of the first decade of May gave rise to some anxiety. 
At the end of the month a good crop of grapes was indicated, in particular because 
the critical period for the vines was passed with slight damage. Grape production 
this year is very roughly estimated to be about 50 per cent, larger thn last year. 

Hungary: According to a report referring to 8 June, foliage of vines was growing 
rapidly. Flowering which had begun at the end of May was finished in the greater 
part of the country. 

Italy: The condition of vines at the end of May was good but the formation of 
clusters was poor in some places. Crop prospects vary according to region. There 
-was some frost and wind damage. There was no anxiety on account of insects or 
disease. 

Luxemburg: Weather conditions during May were favourable for vines. Condi¬ 
tion on 1 June, in the system of the country, was 2.5 against 2.2 on 1 May, and 2.6 
on 1 June 1936. 

Portugal: Heavy rains fell during the first twenty days of April. In the northern 
provinces the flowering of vines was very satisfactory and plentiful: in the central 
areas also crop condition was good. In the higher districts however, growth is a 
little backward. In the south the condition of vines shows some variations. Flower¬ 
ing was good in some parts but poor in others. Crop condition on 1 May was 67 
against 59 in the previous month and 58 on 1 June 1936. 

Romania: The condition of vines on 10 June indicated normal production. 

Switzerland: The condition of vines shows wide variations. Notwithstanding 
the favourable weather and the absence of frosts, formation of clusters was not good. 
The frost damage of the spring of 1936 still affects the vines this year, particularly 
in Vaud. In Valais, clusters of Pendent were only average but good among some 
special varieties. In East Switzerland condition up to the present has been better 
than in the west. There is some hope that, if weather is favourable, the reduction in 
the outturn will be compensated by its quality. Condition of vines on 1 June, in 
the system of the country, was 65 against 74 at the same date last year. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the production of wine 
in 1936 is estimated at about 10,773.000 Imperial gallons (12,938,000 American gallons) 
against 13,217,000 (15,872,000) in 1935 and 8,931,000 (10,726,000) on the average of 
the five years ending 1934; percentages: 81.5 and 120.6. 
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Yugoslavia: The state of vines during May was generally good, despite the change¬ 
able and rather wet conditions* 

Syria and Lebanon: Vines made progress as a result of the heavy and beneficial 
rains. Flowering occurred in good conditions and crop condition is good. 

Algeria: The first part of the month was hot with scirocco on 15 and 16 May. 
The second half, however, was cool with some hail and high winds. Flowering of 
vines took place in good conditions. Only very little mildew and some traces of 
oidium were reported at the end of May. On 1 June the condition of vines varied 
from average to good and was placed at 75 in the system of the country and at 80 
in that of the Institute. At the same time last year condition was average. 

French Morocco: Despite the rain of the end of April which gave rise to fears 
of mildew, vines were generally’' in good condition at the end of May. The number 
of clusters is below normal. 

Tunisia: Condition was rather good at the beginning of May, but fruiting was 
not plentiful and there were reports of mildew and oidium in some of the low-lying 
areas. 


Current information on olives. 

Greece: The heavy rain and hail of the first days of May did not damage the 
olive trees in flower as flowering in some areas had not occurred while in other parts 
flowering was so advanced that the rains were a favourable influence. 

At the end of May and the beginning of June crop prospects were still very 
good. Olive production in Crete is particularly plentiful and the harvest will probably 
be twice as large as last year's, 

Export of olive oil without authorization was permitted as from the beginning 
of June to those countries with which commercial transactions may be made without 
exchange restrictions. 

Italy: The course of the season has been, in the main, favourable for olives which 
show good condition. Flowering was abundant in nearly all parts. Disease has 
caused some damage. 

Portugal: Weather was wet up to 20 April, but conditions were very good sub¬ 
sequently. Flowering was normal in the north and condition was better than it was 
a month earlier. In the central areas a good olive production is anticipated, whilst 
In the south conditions very from good to excellent. Crop condition on 1 May was 
73 against 68 in the previous month and 62 on 1 June 1936. 

Argentina: Olive gathering gave very satisfactory yields in San Juan and Cata- 
marca. Picking was still in progress in May in Mendoza and Ta Pioja, 

Syria and Lebanon: Good rains had a very favourable effect on crops. Flower¬ 
ing was plentiful and took place in good conditions. Crop condition is g|>od. 

Algeria: Flowering took place in good conditions. Crop condition on 1 June 
was good and placed at 100 in the system of the country and no in the system 
of the Institute, Fast year at the same date, it varied between average and good, 
/The extent of the plantations has been reduced substantially. They numbered 
, 9,860,000 in 1936 and fell to 9,300,000, The number of bearing trees declined from 
$*493,000 to 8,132,000. 
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Freh' h Morocco There has been some shedding in the south and east and in 
some parts of the centre which have suffered from the drought 

Tunisia Growth was remarkably vigorous In the north and centre at the begin¬ 
ning ot May and flowering was unusually plentiful 


Current information on flax. 

Austria: Flax sowing was practically finished by the end of May but the crop 
is growing slowly. 

Belgium The flax crops are good in general. In some places there were cases 
of scorching, especially among white flower varieties 

France Owing to the bad weather, sowings were late and the first stage of growth 
at the end of May was rather unsatisfactory’ The sown area is smaller than it was 
last year 

Hungary Flowering had finished in good conditions on 8 June Plants are 
short in many places owing to the drought. For normal formation of seeds good 
rains are needed 

Czechoslovakia . Flax is mostly in the sprouting stage but in some parts sowing 
is still going on 


Area and crop condition of flax . 


COUNTRIES 


\RE\ 

SOWN 



Crop Condition f; 

i 
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U S S R. The area sown to flax for the production of linseed (Dolgunetz variety) 
on 15 May was 4,400,000 acres that is, about 8 8 per cent of the area provided for 
in the Plan 

The favourable weather conditions, particularly in the first decade of June, 
brought an impro\ ement in flax, the crop condition of which was satisfactory at 
this time 

Uruguay: Preparatory operations for the coming flax sowings were carried out 
In excellent conditions 
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India: According to the final estimate, the area cultivated to linseed this year 
was about, 3,594,000 acres against 3,457,000 acres in 1935-36 and 3,230,000 acres on 
the average of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages, 104.0 and 111.3. The cor¬ 
responding production is estimated at about 9,360,000 centals (16,720,000 bushels) 
against 8,690,000 centals (15,520,000 bushels) and 8,890,000 centals (15,880,000 bushels); 
percentages, 107.7 anc ^ 105.3. 


Current information on cotton* 

Italy: The weather of May was generally favourable for cotton. Crop condition 
was good at the end of the month but in Apulia and Sicity growth was irregular. 

U. 5. S. R.: By the middle of May cotton sowings were finished and 99.9 percent, 
of the plan had been accomplished. In some places the sowings were 10 to 15 days 
late. Owing to the damage suffered by cotton as a result of the unfavourable weather 
of April, when there was excessive rain, snow and frost, hoeing and irrigation were of 
great importance if good results were to be obtained. On 20 May work had been done 
on 1,641,000 acres compared with 2,842,000 acres fixed by the plan for the irrigated 
cotton regions. During the last two decades of May and the first of June dry warm 
weather predominated'in the Central Asiatic Republics. 

United States: During the week ended 19 May, temperatures prevailing in the 
cotton belt averaged normal, though night temperatures in large areas were too cool. 
Rainfall was substantial to heavy in the central and northern portion of the belt, 
and also in northern Georgia and South Carolina. Blsewhere rainfall was mostly 
light to moderate, and in these sections field work advanced favourably. 

During the week ended 26 May weather was warmer than normal. Light to 
moderate rains were general from the Mississippi Valley eastward, but in much of 
the Western Belt, especially in most of Texas, there was very little precipitation. 
The week was generally favourable in the eastern half of the belt and in the north¬ 
west, but weather continued too dry in much of the south-west. 

During the week ended 2 June weather was favourable, though rain was needed 
in some western sections. 

During the week ended 9 June, the drought in Texas was largely relieved with 
general substantial rains. The outlook was much improved, though plants were 
rather small, except in the extreme south. Crop condition was generally fair to 
good, though some replanting was necessary. In Oklahoma progress and condition 
were good, though there was considerable replanting in the western portion. In the 
Central States, showers and favourable temperature made a good growing week. I11 
the Atlantic States mostly favourable weather continued with satisfactory progress 
of the crop. 

During the week ended 19 June, temperatures were near to or slightly above 
normal. Rainfall was mostly light to moderate, except in the central, northern and 
north-western portions of the belt, where precipitation was mostly heavy, but con¬ 
ditions generally continued favourable. In Texas considerable improvement was 
noted, although some damage was caused by hail and high winds. The plant gene¬ 
rally was in a healthy condition, with scattered blooming in the northern districts. 
Progress in Oklahoma was only fair owing to wetness and cloudiness, plants being 
late and in need of sunshine. In Arkansas progress ranged from good to excellent. 
In the Central States the weather was mostly favourable, but some weevil activity 
was reported, while in the Bastexn States progress was generally good. 
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Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Report referred to x July: 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

Report referred to 1 August: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) .... 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to 1 August 6). 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6).. 

Report referred to 1 September: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to x September 6). 

Cotton ginned to x 6 September 6 ) . 

Report referred to x October: 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to x October 6). 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 6). 

Report referred to 1 November: 

f Production 5)... 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

Cotton ginned to x November 6 ). 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6). 

Report referred to x December: 

Area in cultivation, on 1 July (acres) . . . . 

Area left for harvest (acres) ... 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. 

Cotton ginned to x December 6) . 

Cotton ginned to 13 December 6) *. 

Cotton ginned to x 6 January 6) . 

Report of jo March: 

Total cotton ginned 6). 

Total running bales .. 

Square bales. 

(Araerican-Egyptian bales included) . . . . 

Pound bales. 

Sea-island bales .. 

Average gross weight per bale, in lb. 6) . . . 

Equivalent total cotton ginned 5). 

Einlers: running bales. 

Einters: equivalent 500 lb. bales, net weight . . 

Number of ginneries: Total. 

)> » Active. 

Average number of bales ginned per active 

establishment 6). 

Report of 21 May: 

Revised estimates of the cotton crop: 

Area in cultivation, on 1 July (acres) . . . 

Area picked (acres). 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cottonseed produced (Sh. tons) ...... 


Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

estimates 








tor dates 
indicated 

X935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

X935/36 
= 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

*936/37 


to 1934/35 

30,621,000 

28,197,000 

37,408,000 

108.6 

81.9 

1) 29,924,000 

2) 27,640,000 

3' 34,658,000 

108.3 

86.3 

"2.3 

73-6 

4) 68.0 


— 

12,481,000 

10,638,000 

13,343,' 000 

117.3 

93-5 

199*7 

184.2 

4) *78.2 

10S.4 

ns.i 

41,130 

94,346 

85,520 

43-6 

48.1 

208,327 

316,930 

345,824 

65-7 

60.2 

7) 29,720,000 

2) 27,640,000 

3) 34,658,000 

107.5 

85.8 

59*1 

64.5 

4) 58.7 

— 

— 

1 r,121,000 

10,638,000 

X3,343,ooo 

4) 178.2 

204,5 

83*4 

179*2 

184,2 

97.3 

100.6 

X,375,459 

1,135,090 

1,221,961 

X2I.2 

1X2.6 

3,709,54® 

2,3x5,831 

2.941,273 

160.2 

I26.X 

61.8 

64.0 

4) 58.x 

_ 

_ 

11,609,000 

10,638,000 

13,343,000 

109.X 

87.O 

186.9 

184.2 

4) 278.2 

xcfl.5 

204.9 

6,030,940 

4,232,068 

5,484,000 

242*5 

1X0.0 

S,57 o,ii 8 

6,590,402 

8,282,604 

X30.Q 

103.3 

12,400,000 

10,638,000 

23,343,000 

XI 6.6 

92.9 

199 7 

184.2 

4} 178.2 

108.4 

1X2.X 

g,88 i, 5^7 

7,743,6x2 

10.101,588 

127.6 

97*8 

10,767,049 

8,436,538 

xi, 3X7,39X 

127.6 

95.X 

30,932,000 

28,197,000 

37,408,000 

209.7 

82.7 

S) 30,054,000 

2) 27,640,000 

3)34,658,000 

108.7 

S6.7 

*2,407,000 

10,638,000 

X3,343,ooo 

xi6.6 

93*0- 

197.6 

184.2 

4) 178.2 

107.3 

no. 9 

11,495,611 

9,356,921 

12,123,360 

122.9 

94*8 

11,703,234 

9,754,578 

12,444,920 

120.0 

94*0 

11,956,808 

10,248,192 

12,787,833 

1x6.7 

93-5 

12.129,702 

10,420,346 

13,046,016 

116.4 

93-0 

TJ,JJQ f *>00 

In >5^7>47 1 2 


116.1 

92*2 

11,988,400 

10,273,044 

(17,619) 

12,778,409 

X16.7 

93.8* 

(x?,55i) 

(13,816) 

(99*6) 

(127.0) 

282,196 

294,^53 

535,276 

95*9 

52*7 


x?5 

29 



5x0.6 

5x0.5 

522*2 

100.0 

100.0 

12,387,403 

10,638,391 

23,342,504 

809,324 

116.4 

92.8 


876,215 




1,050,213 

954,286 


_ 


x 4,497 

25,592 


.. • 

12,624 

12,812 

i3,6S7 

98.5 

92.2 

961 

S13 

949 

xx8.2 

101.3 


30,900,000 

28,197,000 

37,408,200 

109.8 

82.8 

9) 30,028,000 

2) 27,040,000 

3) 34,658,000 

xo8.6 

86.6 

10) 12,398,882 

10,638,391 

13,341,504 

116.5 

92.9 

297-9 

184.2 

4' 278.2 

107.4 

ixx.r 

5,520,000 

4,728,600 

5,932,200 

116.7 

93*i 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less the ten-year, 1926-35, average abandonment, about 2.3 per cent. — 

2) Area actually harvested; percent, of abandonment about 2.0. —• 3) Area actually harvested; the percent, 

of abandonment, about 1.9, does not take into account about 10,495,000 acres ploughed up in 1933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925-34, average. — 5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. —- 6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
1 inters. — 7) Area in cultivation on 1 July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment, — S) Abandonment: 2.8 %. 

9) Abandonment : 3.0%. — 10) Final winnings, according to the report published by the Bureau of the Census 
on 19 May 1937. 
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Irido-China; Crops in Annam were suffering from drought at the end of April. 

Egypt: During the second half of May, the growth of cotton crops improved as 
a result of a gradual rise in temperature which previously had dropped below nor¬ 
mal. Growth and formation of branches were active and the formation of buds began 
in the general cultivations in the south of the Delta and in Upper Egypt where first 
flowering occurred in many of the early cultivations. A few bolls were already to be 
seen in some of the crops in Upper Egypt. Irrigation and dressing were in progress 
in Upper Egypt while clearing of the late varieties and dunging of fields were completed. 
The areas affected by the leaf-fly larvae [Prod evict Utura) had increased during the 
period considered and are now about as extensive as last year although they were at¬ 
tacked slightly earlier. As the larvae were collected carefully and methodically at the 
moment they appeared, there was no hatching or damage. 

Water for irrigation is adequate this \ ear. 

According to the third and last estimate issued by the Egyptian Government, 
the production of ginned cotton in 1936-37 amounted to 1,887,000 bales of 478 lb. 
net weight, including scarto , compared with 1,769,000 in 1935-36 and an average 
of 1,480,000 bales during the five preceding seasons ending with 1934-35; percent* 
ages: 106.7 an< ^ 12 7 *5* The 1936-37 cotton crop is thus the largest on record 
for Egypt. 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length, during the last five seasons, 

in bales of 47S lb. vet weight. 

{ooo's omitted; 
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Season* 
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T i ft 
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Scarto 

Total 

* 


Acres Bales 

Acre* 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Bales 

Acres ■ 

Bales 

1936-37- • 

■ • • 592 

Sake! included: 
(r 6 S) (loS) 

36 

30 

1,036 

1,223 

42 

x, 780 

1 ,887 

1935-36. • 

- * * 7°5 55° 

Sakel included: 
(309) {iSj) 

54 

43 

974 

M 35 

40 

l > 733 

r. 769 

1934 - 35 - * ■ 

. . . 804 460 

Sakel included: 
( 436 ) (-oS) 

6 S 

44 

026 

x . 02 S 

34 

1,798 

r ,566 

1933 - 34 * - 

. . . 700 44a 

Sakel included: 
(406) (239) 

xiS 

76 

1,053 

1,226 

34 

1.873 

U 777 

1932 - 33 * * 

. . . 512 361 

Sakel included: 

(383) 05 2 J 

97 

76 

5-6 

567 

23 

1 . j 35 

1,027 


Nigeria: Exports of cotton lint for the first four montits of 1937 amounted to 
101,600 centals {21,250 bales of 478 lb.'? compared with 122,900 (25,720) during the 
corresponding period in 1936. Percentage; S2.6. It was reported in April that in the 
North all cotton markets were closed for the season. In the South the crop was stated 
to be.a. light one. 1 
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Uganda: During April rains were general and favoured the preparation of the 
next season's cotton crop. 

A nglo-Egyptian Sudan . Production of ginned cotton is estimated at 208,100 bales 
of 478 lb. net weight, compared with 201,000 last year and 158,200, the average of 
the five preceding years ending 1934-35; percentages. 133 4 and 169,5. Some 90 % 
of the total production is represented by -Sakel cotton, compared with about 82 per 
cent last year. The cotton crop of this year is the largest ever produced in the 
Sudan. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in April that prospects of the cotton crop in the 
hake Province were good. 


Current information on hemp. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about 17,200 acres against 15,100 in 1036 and 12,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935: percentages, 114.3 and T35.1. 

Hungary: Hemp grew vigorously and is now very thick. Owing to drought, 
plants are short in many places. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp this 
year is 214,600 acres against 187,500 in 1936 and 146,700 on the average of the 
five years ending 1035; percentages, 114.5 and 146,3, 

Czechoslovakia * According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
hemp this year is about 18,700 acres against 18,400 in 1936 and 19,000 on the 
iverage of the live years ending 1035’ percentages, 102.0 and 98.5. 

Yugoslavia: The weather during May was generally favourable for hemp and a 
good hardest is expected. 


Current information on hops. 

Belgium: Hops were backward and in some places affected by Peronospora . 

Great Britain and X or them Inland: The bines on the whole are reported to be 
rather backward, but some recovery w T as recorded in the finer days at the end of May. 
Severe attacks of aphis and downy mildew are reported, especially in Kent. 

Hungary: According to reports refering to S June, hops were growing vigorously. 

Czechoslovakia: Hops are already well advanced and the work of cutting and 
earthing up has begun. Insect damage was notified in some places but, otherwise, 
the crop is developing well. 


Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium: Tobacco was planted at the end of the month in very good conditions. 
Bulgaria: The persistent rain of the spring was unfavourable to the tobacco 
crops. The advent of fine .sunny weather during the second half of May resulted 
in an appreciable improvement in crop condition. 

Hungary: The condition of the tobacco crop was satisfactory 011 8 June. 
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Italy: The tobacco crops were in good condition at the end of May. The weather 
of the second half of May was favourable for growth. 

Czechoslovakia: Tobacco has been earthed up and promises good growth. Ac¬ 
cording to the most recent estimate, the production of tobacco in 1936 * s estimated 
at about 33,229,100 pounds against 30,031,500 in 1935 and 29,268,900 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934; percentages: 110.6 and x 13.5. 

Argentina: Tobacco harvesting was completed in Salta, Tucuman and Jujuy 
with very light yields. 

Indo-China: The crop appeared to be satisfactory at the end of April in Annam, 
except in the extreme south, and in Tonkin. 

Algeria: Crops were in satisfactory condition at the end of May. Replanting 
was in progress. 


Current information on other products. 
Cacao, 


Trinidad: It was reported in April that the cacao crop was over and, that, in spite 
of the improved prices, the value of the crop would show little improvement compared 
with that of last year. It was stated that ” Witchbroom ” had spread considerably 
of late and was responsible to a great extent for the failure of the crop. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Major crop 1936-37. — It was estimated by 
the end of April that the 1936-37 major crop reached a total of 604^ million lb. 
This figure was arrived at as follows:— 


Total exports October-April (Ports and Frontier) . . 561 million lb. 

Less carryover of old crop 1935-36.— 47 » » 


= 1936-37 major crop exported . .. 

Plus estimated stocks at the end of April . . . . 


=r 5 I 4 » » 

4- 90 » » 


= Total major crop 1936-37 


= 604 » » 


The aggregate estimate obtained from district reports agrees with the above 
figure, which shows a considerable increase over the previous estimates. Two main 
factors contributed towards this increase. On the one hand the areas coming into 
bearing added considerably to the total area under production, and on the other the 
high price level induced farmers even in the more remote parts to harvest every avail¬ 
able pod. 

Minor crop 1937. — Conditions were favourable for growth throughout the 
cacao areas and it was expected that the minor crop would therefore develop normally. 

The crop was estimated to be nearly the same as last year, about 45 million lb. 
This includes cacao likely to be ready for harvesting before the end of August but 
much of it will be marketed with early major crop and no definite distinction between 
the two crops will be possible. 

The total number of pods per acre counted on the trees in observation plots at 
the end of April was 2,705 as compared with 2,795 last year on the same date. The 
larger proportion of the pods were rather small and therefore it was estimated that 
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they would not be ready for harvesting until August -September and might be consid¬ 
ered late minor crop or early major crop. Flowering was profuse throughout the cacao 
areas. From district reports it was estimated that the crop would ripen as follows: 
April 9 %, May 24 per cent, June 42 %, July 83 %, August 99 %, September 100 %. 
Approximately 2.2 million lb. of minor crop cacao had been marketed up to the 
end of April. 

Total crop. — As it appears by adding the estimates of major and minor 
crop,the total cacao crop 1936-37 in Gold Coast and British Togoland may be esti¬ 
mated at about 650 million lb. 

Movement. — Movement statistics were as follows:— 



Apr. 1937 

Oct. 1936 
to 

Apr. 1937 

Apr. 1936 

Oct. 1935 
to 

Apr. 1936 



(million pounds) 


Kailway off-loadings, Takoradi .... 

• * 4-5 

200.6 

6-3 

187.3 

Exports: 





Takoradi.. 

- * 15-3 

I91.4 

18.6 

T 77-5 

Accra. 

- 45-5 

^ 53-9 

9-7 

215.6 

Other ports.. 

. . ir.i 

103.0 

3-0 

106.6 

All ports . . 

. 71.9 

548-3 

JT.J 

499.7 

Eastern Frontier. 

. . — 

12.9 

— 

17*3 

Total exports . . 

• 7 T -9 

651.2 

3 i -3 

5x7.0 


Tea. 

India: It is estimated that the production of tea in 1936 was practically equal 
to that of 1935. 

In North India the weather continued hot and dry and, owing to lack of rain, 
crop prospects are poor. In South India, warm showery weather was experienced 
and prospects are good. 

In North India statistics to the end of April recorded a decrease of 2 3 / 4 million lbs. 
as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India the outturn 
was 8 per cent, behind that of the same date last year. 

Indo-China: The crop from shoots was poor in Tonkin in April. 

Japan: Despite some frost damage experienced in April, the tea crops are in 
fairly good condition. 


Coffee. 

Brazil: The following table indicates the quantity of privately-owned coffee 
of the 1935-36, and 1936-37 crops in controlled warehouses on 31 March 1937. The 
corresponding figures for 31 December 1936 are also given. The estimates were 
made by the Departamento Nacional do Cafe. 
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(Lho; 

:sa,rul centals) 




31 March 1^37 

31 December 1^30 

>&o Paulo. 



I ->°75 

i 0,038 

Minas Geraes. 



IT 45 

d 44 

Bspirito Santo ..... 



768 

668 

Rio de Janeiro ..... 



. 2 i 

260 

Parana. 



21 

20 

In stations and trucks in 

Sao 

Paulo . . 

3,16 3 

3,079 

In stations and trucks in 

Rio 


* . 556 

— 



Total . . 

lS,012 

13,209 


The quantity of coffee available on 31 March 1937 in the hands of the Depart a- 
men to National do Cafe after deduction of stocks deposited against loans of £ 20,000,000, 
amounted to 4,230,000 centals. 

The quantity of coffee destroyed since 1931 up to the end of May 1937 was 
60,380,000 centals including 8,090,000 centals during the first five months of this 
year and 961,000 centals in May. 

Dominican Republic: According to the most recent estimates, coffee production 
in 1936-37 is 490,900 centals against 537,550 centals in the previous year. The quan¬ 
tity exportable is estimated to amount to 287,000 centals, a decrease of 35,000 centals 
from last year. 

The heavy rains of April brought about a distinct improvement in the plantations 
in all areas. An excellent crop is expected in 1937-38. 

Indo-China: The total area covered by coffee trees in 1936-37 was 25,030 acres 
distributed as follows: Ann am 18,530 acres, Tonkin 5,440 acres, Cochin-China 91a. 
acres and Laos 150 acres. Four-fifths of this area are in production. 

The coffee crop of 1936-37 is estimated officially at 49,000 centals compared with 
40,000 centals. Drought affected crops in April by delaying the first flowering in 
Tonkin and North Ann am but weather conditions were favourable in Central Annam 
and the high plateaux. Crop condition was average on 1 April in Tonkin and North 
Annam and good in other parts. 

Sierra Leone: Temperatures in May were normal and generally favourable for 
coffee trees. Fairly plentiful rains fell. Crop condition on j May was considered 
better than average. 

Tanganyika: The coffee crops in Arusha and Moshi districts were reported in 
April to be promising. 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina: In Cordoba and Entre Rios the groundnut yields were very variable. 
Very appreciable damage was caused in Tucuman by locusts. 

Indo-China: Crop condition and yields showed variations at the end of April 
in Tonkin and Annam according to the effects of the drought. 
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Egypt: The early and general cultivation of the groundnut crop terminated during 
May. Sowing of the remaining areas, as well as watering, hoeing and manuring are 
in full swing. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

Nigeria: Bxports of groundnuts for the first four months of 1937 amounted to 
3,715,000 centals, compared with 1,857,000 centals during the corresponding period 
in 1936. Percentage: 200.1. 


Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Flowering of colza was over at the end of May. Pod formation is 
satisfactory. Crop condition on 1 June was 2.1 against 2.6 on 1 May and 1.7 on 
1 June 1936. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 11,800 acres against 6,600 in 1936 and 26,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 177.4 and 45.2. 

Hungary: According to the first estimate, the area cultivated to colza this year is 
about 14,800 acres against 19,100 in 1936 and 29,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages 77.7 and 51.1. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 101,400 centals (202,800 bushels) against 147,000 (294,000) and 205,300 
(410,700); percentages, 69.0 and 49.4. 

Poland: Owing to winter damage 10.6 per cent, of the colza sowings had to be 
reploughed. 

The condition of colza on 15 May in the system of the country was 2.9 against 
3.3 at the same date last year. Owing to the unfavourable conditions of the 
winter and the spring, 10.6 per cent, of the areas sown in the autumn had to be 
resown. 

Romania: Harvesting of colza was completed in the first decade of June. Yields 
were satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia: Colza was considerably damaged by Meligethes aeneus and part 
of the crop had to be ploughed in. Flowering, with some exceptions, was good and 
a satisfactory crop may be expected. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 12,500 acres against 11,600 in 1936 and 4,700 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 107.5 and 262.6. 

Yugoslavia: The colza crops were adversely affected by the unfavourable weather 
conditions and the harvest is expected to be rather poor this year. 

India: According to the final estimate, the area cultivated to rape and mustard 
this year was about 5,771,000 acres against 5,333,000 acres in 1935-36 and 6,072,000 
acres on the average of the five years ^ending 1934-35; percentages, 108.2 and 95.0. 
The corresponding production of rapeseed and mustardseed is estimated at about 
21,730,000 centals against 21,440,000 centals and 22,090,000 centals; percentages, 101,4 
and 98.4. 


***** 


St, 6 Ingl . 
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Current Information on fodder crops, 

Germany: By 20 May cattle had been turned out of doors nearly everywhere 
and pastures yielded a good bite. 

The condition of fodder crops . 


Chops and countries 


Clover : 


Germany . . . 
Austria 1} . . . 
Poland .... 
Canada 3} . , . 
Egypt (bersim). 


Alfalfa: 

Germany 
Austria 
Canada . 


Mangels : 

Germany . 
Austria . . 
Switzerland 


Temporary Meadows: 


Austria 4} . . . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
United States 5) 


Permanent Meadows: 
Germany: 

irrigated meadows . 
other meadows . . . 

Austria. 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows . 
low meadows . . . 
improved meadows . 
Switzerland ..... 


Pastures: 


Germany. 

Austria ....... 

Poland: 

permanent pastures, 
temporary pastures . 

Switzerland. 

Canada ....... 

United States . . . . 


Crop condition f) 


a) 

2.3 

101 


2.7 

2.5 


2.8 

2.7 

80 


2.2 

3.8 

86 


2.4 

2.5 
2.2 


2) 3.4 

87 


2.6 

2.6 


80 


June 1937 

1 

May 1937 

1 

June 193(1 

b) 

6 ) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

3.0 




3.1 

2.3 



— 

•— 

2.6 

■ — 

— 

1.7 

— - 

-— 

— 

2 ) 2.6 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 3.3 

—« 

— 

— 

90 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

—. 

98 



301 



101 





2.8 



2.2 



— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

1.5 

— 

— 


89 






95 

_ 





2.8 



— 

— 

— 

•— 


2.3 

— 

— 





“ 

81 

~ 


_ 


2.5 



1.5 



— 

— 

— 

—- 

— » 

3.2 


— 

— 

— 

82 

— 

— 

84 

— 



76.8 






75.2 

_ 


2.5 1 



2.3 

_ 


—. 

-- 

2.6 

*— 


2.4 




— 

2.4 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

— 

_ 

u 



2 ) 2.5 

2 ) 3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.8 


— 

— 

*— 

— 

2 ) 3.3 





80 



82 



_ 


2.8 



2.4 


1 _ 

“ 

— 

2.8 

__ 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.7 

— 

— 


— 


a) 2.5 

*' * 

* -» 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

a) 3.0 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

85 



— 

92 

— 

.— 

__ 

101 

*_ 

— 


75.7 


— 

— 


— 

74.5 


fl explanation of the various systems on page 393 

±' 1 ?^ * ** ^ ~ *> At “*“* <* tl>e 
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Austria: Mangels are very late and affected by green-fiy. The condition of 
permanent meadows was much better in the [middle of May. A good production 
of hay from] permanent meadows is expected. Pastures have enough grass for 
stock. 

Belgium: Meadows, clover, alfalfa and mixtures for green fodder yielded plen¬ 
tifully. 

Estonia: Feeding conditions for milk cows during May were somewhat unsatisfac¬ 
tory as last year’s supplies were nearly exhausted and meadows were not advanced 
enough to be used as pasture. 

Irish Free State: The weather during May was mainly dry with some showers 
and was favourable both to growth and to all cultural operations. 

France: The first cutting of temporary meadows is completed in the south and 
going forward in the southwest. Hay is of very good quality but not as plentiful as 
last year. In the later areas, where cutting began only at the beginning of June, the 
warm and wet weather of the second half of May was favourable for the growth of 
grass but the fields are overrun by poor varieties which reduce the value of the crop. 
On the other hand, main season annual fodders, red clover, vetches, etc. are giving 
plentiful yields. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Mangels are less forward than usual in 
Bngland and Wales owing to the delay in sowing, while little progress has been made 
with turnips and swedes. Reports 011 hay, however, are favourable. Grazing seems 
to have been continued a little later than usual in most districts, and growth has been 
rapid during the month. The yields of permanent and temporary meadows will pro¬ 
bably be above average and cutting has already commenced in a few districts. The 
temperature during May was favourable to grass and pastures made rapid growth espec¬ 
ially at the end of the month. 

Hungary: According to observations made on <S June, mangels were growing well. 
The first cut of clover was good in quantity and quality, but rains are needed for a 
good second cut. In some places the second cut of alfalfa has begun, and good 
results were promised. At the date mentioned crop condition of mixtures of vetches 
and oats, maize for green fodder and moha was satisfactory. The vleds of sainfoin 
were average. The grass in permanent meadows was plentiful and good in quality. 
Pastures were beginning to suffer from the drought, but still offer an adequate bite 
for animals. 

Italy: Haymaking was delayed in some provinces in the first part of May r by 
heavy rains. The situation improved during the second half in nearly all parts 
Yields are satisfactory and of good quality. 

Latvia: The crop condition of annual clover on 1 June was average in 32.6 per 
cent, of the crop reports, above average in 47.4 per cent, and below average in 20 
per cent. The corresponding figuies for biennial clover were 44.1, 24.9, and 31.0 per 
cent, and for permanent meadow's 50.0, 33,5, and 16.5 per cent. 
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Poland: Owing to the damage following the cold weather of the winter, 16.3 per 
cent, of the clover area had to be reploughed. The warm weather which prevailed 
during the greater part of May greatly stimulated growth in meadows, and by the end 
of May cutting had begun in nearly all parts. 

Romania: Owing to the drought, the condition of permanent meadows was poor 
on 10 June. 


Switzerland: Meadows grew well in May. Both permanent and temporary fields 
show good, thick growth of good quality. Flowering began in the lower regions during 
the second half of May and the unusually fine weather enabled farmers to begin hay¬ 
making. In the Frealpes, the heavy snow of the winter is disappearing slowly and grass 
is consequently late and lower in condition than a year ago. The Jura pastures show 
better growth. 

Czecoslovakia: The first cutting of alfalfa is in progress, and in some cases the 
cutting of clover and permanent meadows. The green fodder and hay will vary accord¬ 
ing to region. In the main, however, a satisfactory harvest of green fodder and hay 
may be expected. The yield of clover, which is thin and considerably damaged by 
field-mice will probably be lighter. 

Argentina: Temporary meadows and pastures were in normal condition in May* 
The favourable weather of the mouth brought about an improvement in central and 
southern areas. 

Algeria: Some grazing tracts greened after the rains of the last days of April 
but the fodder crops did not benefit and spontaneous growth -was not encouraged. 
In same cases the effect of the rain was completely offset by the scirocco. 

Egypt: Cutting and grazing of bcrsim crops for the last time were going on during 
the second half of May. The formation of the seed is progressing in the areas which 
were left for seed, and, the early crop is approaching maturity. Harvesting was begun 
in Upper Egypt, The crop is normal. 

The cotton-worm (Prods nia litura) appeared in some of the localities of Tower 
and Middle Egypt. The affected area is, on the whole, considered much less than that 
of last year. The necessary stops for control were taken. 
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Slaughterings in Germany. 

The following table shows the numbers of animals slaughtered and the 
quantity of meat produced during the first quarter of 1937 compared with 
corresponding figures of the three preceding years. 
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1937 

Total January-March 

January 

February 

March 

1937 

1936 

1935 x) 

1934 1) 


Number of animals slaughtered . 


Steers . 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Young animals over 3 months . , . 
Heifers under 3 months. 


Total cattle . . . 


Sheep 
Goats 
Pigs . , 
Horses 


25,807 

33,102 

154,565 

56,864 

344,334 

614,672 

103,848 
17,000 
1,921,285 
9,603 j 


26,482 

34,572 

157,227 

56,990 

357,582 

632,853 

92,618 

14,553 

1,907,303 

9,113 


27,683 

44,022 

163,499 

66,757 

491,592 

793,553 

112,161 

51,969 

2,141,602 

10,089 


79,972 

131,696 

475,291 

180,611 

1,193,508 

2,041,078 

308,627 

83,522 

5,970,190 

28,803 


73,164 

84,660 

465,047 

189,617 

1,123,697 

1,936,185 

279,495 

70,508 

4,773,437 

29,814 


93,547 

109,995 

540,756 

260,349 

1,295,955 

2,300,602 

277,322 

73,912 

5,072,652 

29,440 


87,630 

119,757 

419,517 

249,377 

1,241,492 

2,117,773 

315,509 

79,833 

5,173,524 

28,420 


Total quantities of meat produced (thousand lb.) 


Beef. 

Veal. 

155,313 

32,519 

156,009 

33,302 

174,503 

45,491 

485,825 

111,312 

488,410! 

108,035: 

528,272 

119,169 

501,467 

114,635 

Total . . . 

187,832 

189.311 

219.994 

597,137 

596.445 

647.441 

616,102 

Mutton .. 

Goat meat. 

Pigmeat. 

Horse flesh. 

6,001 

887 

544,074 

5,554 

5,458 

804 

504,093 

5.374 

6,521 

4,343 

500,592 

5,892 

0 17,980 

6,034 
1,548,759 
16,820 

15,876 

5,977 

1,526,502: 

17,514; 

15,950 

5,973 

1,504,394 

17,668 

18,484 

6,027 

1,446,868 

16,735 

General total . . . 

744,348 

705,040 

737,342 

2,186,730 

2,162,314 

2,191,426 

2,104,216 


1 ) Excluding the Saar. 


Pig population in Denmark. 


| 1937 | 

| 1936 

8 

27 

13 

2 

j 21 

10 

29 

18 1 

13 

2 

21 

8 

May 

March 

Pebr. 

Jan. 

I Nov. 

Oct, 

Aug. ; 

July 

June 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 


(Thousands). 


Boars for breeding. 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

Other sows in farrow 

Sows in milk . . . 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

Sows for slaughter. 

Total oi sows . . . 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg. . . 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

Pat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

Total pigs . . . 


21 

21 

21 

74 

68 

56 

159 

162 

172 

89 

92 

84 

26 

26 

29 

11 

12 

18 

359 

360 

359 

761 

751 

669 

752 

734 

774 

625 

657 

682 

519 

536 

519 

3.037 

3,059 

3.024 


22 

22 

23 

53 

52 

58 

188 

185 

182 

86 

90 

108 

28 

39 

42 

19 

26 

28 

374 

392 

418 

691 

730 

892 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

739 

811 ' 

756 

523 

551 

556 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 


23 

22 

24 

77 

108 

125 

178 

185 

189 

122 

108 

99 

39 

30 

27 

22 

16 

15 

438 

447 

455 

1,006 

05 

OO 

OO 

810 

947 

| 

851 

826 

696 

755 

700 

608 

533 

559 

3,718 

3,496 

3,374 


23 

22 

21 

126 

117 

95 

182 

172 

175 

93 

100 

96 

25 

25 

23 

14 

15 

18 

440 

429 

407 

768 

819 

m 

852 

826 

816 

686 

700 

722 

562 

558 

518 

3,331 

3,354 

3,263 
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Meat produced under control in Estonia 

(ooo lb.) 


Specification 

I 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Beef .. 

24,067 

20,100 

19,95! 

22,954 

19,461 

16,871 

17,216 

Veal. 


10,829 

10,736 

9,618 

8,430 

9,221 

9,423 

Mutton .. 

i 6,614 

6,973 

5,641 

5,632 

4 » 9 ii 

4,176 

4,185 

Pork. 

34 » 121 

41,121 

32,767 

31, 463 

35,955 

32,454 

21,556 

Horse meat. 

21 

8 

7 

13 

13 

T l8 

329 

Tot at . . . 

79,294 

79 ,° 3 r 

69,102 

69,680 

68,770 

62,840 

52,709' 


Slaughterings in France. 

The following table shows the official statistics of the production and the 
consumption of meat in France in 1936 and the three previous years. The esti¬ 
mates of the quantity of “ meat from animals slaughtered in public and private 
slaughterhouses ” were obtained by applying coefficients fixed by ministerial 
decree (13 June 1936) to the gross weight of animals as determined by the slaught¬ 
er yield. These coefficients are 50 per cent, for horses and sheep, 55 per cent, 
for cattle, 60 per cent, for cows and 80 per cent, for pigs. The quantity of “ meat 
from animals slaughtered and consumed on farms ” was fixed on the basis of a 
special inquiry conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

It is to be noted that the coefficients adopted in the former case differ 
somewhat from those obtained as a result of the general inquiry of 1929. These 
were somewhat smaller in the case of cattle (53 per cent, for steers, cows per 
and bulls, 55 per cent, for heifers and 59 per cent, for calves) and pigs (75 
cent.). Moreover, official figures differ appreciably from those of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Meat Producers previously given in the Crop Report in the absence of 
official statistics. The statistics of the meat produced, calculated on the same 
basis, are adjusted to allow for a certain quantity which is is not included in 
the statistics of the slaughter tax. 


Production and consumption of meat. 

million lb. of meat (net weight) 


RAT PRODUCED IN THE COUNTRY: 

1936 

1935 

*934 

*933 

Meat from animals slaughtered in public and private 





slaughterhouses : 





Beef. 

1,382 

r ,339 

1,283 

1,206 

, Veal ............... 

627 

630 

616 

597 

Mutton and lamb.. 

204 

203 

204 

220 

Pigmeat ... 

963 

981 

894 

829 

Horse-flesh,etc. .. . 

101 

103 

xo6 

113 

Total , . . 

3>277 

3,256 

3,103 

2,965 
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Meat from animals slaughtered and consumed on farms. 

Beef and veal ... 

Mutton and lamb. 

Pigmeat . ..*.. 


Net imports op meat 


Total . . 


Total consumption . . 


Average consumption per head.lb. 
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1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

5 

5 

2 

3 

8 

9 

5 

5 

562 

556 

547 

533 

575 

57 ° 

554 

546 

42 

38 

58 

88 

3,894 

3,864 

3,715 

3,599 

92.93 

92.33 

88,76 

86.05 


The increase in consumption and production was slight compared with what 
it had been in previous years (0.8 per cent, in 1936 against 4 per cent, in 1935 
and 3.2 per cent, in 1934)- Certain other new features are also noticeable, in¬ 
cluding, on the one hand, the end of the increase in calf slaughterings, causing 
an increase in the average age of slaughtered cattle, and, on the other hand, a 
slight decrease in pig slaughterings and an increase in the consumption of 
mutton. 


Pigs in Luxemburg, 


CLASSIFICATION 


1 December 


1936 

1935 

1934 

1931 

Sucking pigs under 8 weeks . .. 

37,432 

31,580 

36,300 

37,072 

Young pigs from 8 to 12 weeks .. 

25,497 

20,659 

23,349 

| 64,179 

Pigs from 12 weeks to 6 months. 

52,105 

40,460 

48,257 

Pigs from 6 months to 1 year: 

Boars for service. 

299 

244 

303 

264 

Brood sows: 

Sows in farrow. 

2,981 

3,028 

2,385 

| 3,689 

Other sows. 

2,350 

2,253 

3,401 

Other pigs for slaughtering. 

28,239 

28,679 

29,781 

29,184 

Pigs 1 years old and over: 

Boars for service .. 

238 

261 

252 

262 

Brood sows: 

Sows in farrow. 

5.051 

4,489 

4,802 

( 10.124 

Other sows. . .... 

4,000 

3,625 

4,430 

Other pigs. 

6,035 

6.557 

10,077 

4,831 

Total . . . 

164,227 

141,835 

163,337 

149,605 


Dairy production in Luxemburg. 

Milk production in 1936 was 31 million Imperial gallons (38 million American 
gallons) as compared with 30 (36) million gallons in 1935 and 29 (35) million 
gallons in 1934: percentages, 103.6 and 107,8. 
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Butter production in cooperatives in 1936 was 57,500 centals against 55,700 
centals in 1935 and 55,300 in 1934; percentages, 103.3 and 104.0. The corre¬ 
sponding figures for butter produced in private dairies and in homes were 16,300, 
12,600, and 7,400 centals; 129.1 % and 221.6 %. 


Wool production in Portugal. 

According to the National Institute of Statistics, the wool production of 
Continental Portugal in 1936 was 9,51 5,600 lb„ including 5,961,400 lb.of white 
wool and 3,554,000 lb. of black wool. In 1935 the corresponding figures were 
7,196,700 lb., 4,736,700 lb. and 2,460,000 lb. 


Livestock and poultry in Canada. 

The following tables show the results of the survey of livestock and poultry 
on farms on 1 December 1936. 

Cattle. — The number of cattle of farms at 1 December 1936 was esti¬ 
mated at 8,257,400, a decrease of 2 per cent., from the number at 1 December 
1935. The number of cows being milked was 2,603,400, an increase of 93,400 
on the previous year. The number of cows to calve during the period Dec¬ 
ember 1936 to May 1937 was 3>357>3°<h an increase of I per cent, on the 
expectations of the previous year. 


Numbers of cattle on farms . 


1 June 1 December 

1936 .8,819,600 8,257,400 

1935 ... . 8.820.600 8.43O.5OO 

*934 ^.8,951,900 8,484,900 


Sheep . — There was practically no change shown in the number of sheep 
on farms at 1 December 1936 as compared with the number on 1 December 
of the previous year. The number of ewes to lamb between December 1936 
and May 1937 was about x per cent, less than the number reported in Decem¬ 
ber 1935. 


Numbers of sheep and lambs on farms . 


1 June x December 

i 936.3,370,100 2,625,500 

I 935 . 3.399.ioo 2,628,500 

J 934 .. 3,421,100 2,738,200 
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Pigs. — The number of pigs on farms at i December 1936, at 4,422,400, 
was 12 per cent, greater than in the previous year, owing to substantial increases 
in the numbers of sows farrowing between June and December 1936 and in 
the numbers of pigs saved from these farrowings. The number of sows expected 
to farrow in the spring of 1937, however, was 8 per cent, smaller than the 
number in the previous year. 


Numbers oj figs on farms. 


1 June 1 December 

1936.4,138,600 4,422,400 

x 935 .3,549,200 3 . 950-700 

1934 . 3 . 954,000 3,648,900 

Hens and chickens. — The number of hens and chickens on farms was 

reported as 2 per cent, less than the figure for x December 1935. 


Numbers oj hens and chickens on farms. 


i June 1 December 

1936.55,717,000 43491,600 

1935 .53,062,900 44,199,100 

1934 .55,429,500 46,487,200 


Dairy production in Canada. 

The total milk production of Canada in 1936 is estimated at 16,741,613,100 lb. 
as compared with the final estimate of 16,356,661,300 lb. in 1935, an increase 
of 384,951,800 lb., or 2.4 per cent. Milk used for making dairy butter showed 
a reduction in quantity during the year, while creamery butter, farm-made 
cheese, factory cheese and miscellaneous products registered increases in pro¬ 
duction. 

Milk used for making butter, including both creamery and dairy, advanced 
by 2.1 per cent, to 8,313,403,000 lb. and represented 49.6 per cent, of the 
total production. Total cheese, on a milk basis, advanced to 1,322,854,100 lb. 
an increase of 16.4 per cent, on last year, and accounted for 7.9 per cent, of 
the total milk production. Miscellaneous milk products absorbed 315,331,000 lb. 
in 1936, or 8.7 per cent, more than in the previous year. 

Total butter production increased from 347,867,799 lb. in 1935 to 355,121,500 
lb. in 1936 and cheese production from 101,445,690 lb. to 118,111,700 lb. 

The production of concentrated whole milk products increased by 5.3 
per cent, but that of concentrated milk by-products decreased by 2.4 per cent. 
Ice-cream production was 9.9 per cent, higher. 
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The figures for the last three years are as follows: 


Production and utilization of milk. 



1936 

1935 

(thousand lb.) 

1934 

Total milk production ....... 

16,741,613 

16,356,661 

16,329,285 

Milk made into butter: 




dairy .. 

creamery .. 

2,490,387 

5,823,016 

2,503,674 

5,639,909 

2,573,186 

5,498,372 

Milk made into cheese: 

farm.' 

factory.. 

Milk made into miscellaneous factory 

11,564 

1,311,290 

11,409 

1,124,787 

XI > 37 2 

1,112,682 

products (1). 

Whole milk otherwise used. 

315.33* 

6,790,025 

290,197 

6,786,685 

259-459 

6,874,503 

Production of 

butter and cheese 




1936 

1935 

(thousand lb.) 

*934 

Dairy butter ... 

Creamery butter.. 

106,381 

248,741 

106,949 

240,919 

109,918 

234.853 

Total butter , . . 

355 > 122 

347,868 

344,771 

Farm cheese .. 

Factory cheese... 

1,032 

117,079 

x, 018 
100,427 

1,011 

99-347 

Total cheese . . . 

118,112 

101.446 

100,358 


(i) Including concentrated milk and the ice cream made in creameries, confectioneries and 
specialised ice cream plants. 


Production of eggs in Canada. 

The total production of farm eggs in 1936 is estimated 2,633 millions com¬ 
pared with 2,682 millions in 1935 representing a decrease of 49 millions or 1.8 per 
cent. The estimated number of egg-laying hens in 1936 was 23,790,000 compar¬ 
ed with 24,594,000 in 1935, representing a reduction of 804,000 or 3.3 per cent. 
Offsetting the decrease in the number of laying hens was a slight increase in the 
egg production per hen. 
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The consumption of eggs in 1936 was 48 millions which is 8,517,000 greater 
than in 1935* The per capita consumption of eggs showed a slight decline, being 
260 in 1936 compared with 269 in 1935 


Year 

Number 
of laying 
hens 

(thousands) 

Average 
production 
per hen 

No. 

Total 

eggs 

produced 

(millions) 

1936. 

.23,790 

no 

2,633 

*935 . 

.24,594 

log 

2,682 

*934 . 

....... 24,688 

108 

2,679 

*933 . 

. 24,922 

107 

2,667 

1932 . 

. ..24,806 

in 

2,754 

* 93 *. 

.25,407 

XX2 

2,846 

*930 . 


95 

2,760 

1929 .. . 

.28,641 

95 

2,721 

1928. 

.. 28,072 ' 

95 

2,667 

*927 . 


87 

2,512 


Poultry in New Zealand. 

The following are the principal results of the Census of Poultry of 1936 com¬ 
pared with the figures of previous Censuses. The figures relate to both male 
and female birds. 


Census i) 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkeys 

Total poultry 

*936. 

• 3.4*5.793 

351,608 

61,4x8 

82,896 

3,911,715 

I926 . 

• 3,308,384 

352,030 

43,879 

76,852 

3,781,145 

1921 ....... 

. 3,491,567 

379,988 

46,234 

73,220 

3 , 991,009 

1916 2). 

• 3,14*,354 

220,808 

46,955 

56,521 

3,465,638 

I9II ....... 

. 3,215,031 

329,230 

45,389 

97.933 

3,687,583 

I906 . . . 

. 2,784,269 

281,999 

44,300 

77,101 

3,187,669 

1) Excluding Maori 

flocks. — 2) Census 

taken in s 

spring; all other 

censuses in 

autumn. 


The ten years 1926-36 increase in the poultry totals was only 130,570 or 
3.5 per cent, of the 1926 level. Since 19x1 the numbers of poultry have not kept 
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pace with the growth of population. The average number of birds per head of 
population has been as follows 


1936 .. 2,6 

1926 ......................... 2,8 

1921 .. 3*3 

1916 (spring). 3*2 

19 11 .. 3*7 

1906. 3,6 


The number of households maintaining poultry numbered 159,098. This 
gives an increase of only 242 on the 1926 figures of 158,856 and therefore repre¬ 
sents a very distinct fall in the proportion of poultry-keeping households to total 
households. In rural districts there were 99,766 flocks aggregating 2,917,039 
birds. In cities, boroughs, and town districts there w T ere 66,588 flocks containing 
1,102,037 birds. There has been a definite decline in poultry—both in flocks and 
in number of birds—kept in urban districts. 

Omitting geese and turkeys, and dealing with fowls and ducks only, the size 
of the average flock is some 23.3 birds. The great majority of flocks are small, 
81 per cent, of the total containing fewer than 25 birds, and it is clear that the 
bulk of New Zealand's poultry is to be found not in the large flocks of the poultry 
farmer, but in the small flocks which the rural or urban householder maintains 
as an incidental to his other pursuits. Flocks of fowls or ducks ate as follows; 

Birds Flocks 

I- II . . . 

12- 24 . . . 

25- 49 * ■ • 

50 - 74 * - . 

75- 99 . . . 

100-149 . . . 

150-199 . . . 

200-299 * • • 

300-399 . . . 

400-499 . . . 

500-749 . . . 

750-999 . . . 
i 3 ooo or over 


65,669 

68,479 

21,286 

5,266 

2,030 

1.179 

565 

546 

258 

167 

202 

108 

194 


Total . . . 165,949 
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International trade in condensed milk. 


During 1936 two of the chief countries exporting condensed milk succeeded 
in placing greater quantities abroad than in the preceding year—the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom. The exports of the Netherlands, after falling con¬ 
tinuously from 415 million lb. in 1931 to 342 million lb. in 1935, showed a fairly 
substantial recovery in 1936 to 382 million lb. The progressive upward ten¬ 
dency of the exports of the United Kingdom which began in 1933 was continued 
last year when shipments reached 43 million lb. as compared with 37 millions 
in 1935 and 10 millions in 1932. 


Exports of condensed milk , 

(1000 lb ) 


Countries 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

Netherlands (1). 

381.749 

342,487 

352,967 

371.054 

396,938 

4 * 5,443 

348,731 

United Kingdom. 

43.233 

36,954 

26,857 

19,966 

9,919 

13.685 

23,455 

Denmark. 

36.985 

40,664 

48,406 

53,719 

56,592 

49,233 

54,298 

Irish Free State. 

2) 13.717 

12,416 

12,140 

14,4:19 

10,233 

6,565 

9,127 

Switzerland. 

11,837 

12,816 

13.093 

20,324 

29,491 

63,433 

77 , 7*3 

France . 

4.546 

9,696 

11, S02 

II.I 95 

* 4 , 37 *: 

14.074 

11,7x8 

Norway. 

4,001 

4 , 7^0 

3,259 

4,109 

8,330 

11,170 

19,308 

United States a ) . 

25,931 

37 ,*** 

46,161 

37,077 

44,800 

75.0S5 

*06,733 

b) . 

24,333 

24,579 

19,1x2 

* 8,375 

16,812 

17,725 

* 5,653 

Canada .......... 

20,463 

19,753 

21,145 

23,069 

21,013 

14,458 

28,259 

Australia. 

13,902 

11,803 

14,127 

19,791 

17,469 

10,664 

* 9,*54 

Totai, . . . 

580,697 

552,989 

569,069 

593,098 

625,968 

691,535 

714,149 


a) Exports to foreign countries. — b) Exports to non-contiguous territories. 

1) The customs statistics of the Netherlands give gross weights; the figures shown for this country thus 
include the weight of the containers in which the milk is exported. The actual exports of the Netherlands may 
be estimated to be 25 % below the recorded quantities, the totals given are, therefore, larger than the actual 
exports by an amount varying, according to year, from 85 to 100 million lb — 2) Including milk powder. 


Most of the other important exporting countries recorded a further contrac¬ 
tion in their trade in 1936 following the continuous decline which began several 
years ago. This group includes Denmark, Switzerland, France and Norway 
in Europe and the United States among the extra-European countries. The 
total exports of the four European countries mentioned, which reached 163 
million lb. in the five years 1926 to 1930 and which were still as high as 
138 million lb. in 1931, fell to 68 million lb. in 1935 and to 57 million lb. in 
1936. The exports of the United States, excluding quantities shipped to the 
non-contiguous territories of this country, declined respectively from 107 and 
75 million lb. to 37 and 26 million lb. 

Exports from the Irish Free State, Canada and Australia showed compar¬ 
atively slight variations in recent years. 
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The total exports in 1936 of the countries considered, which supply most 
of the condensed milk put on the world market, were slightly larger than 
those of the previous years, though they remained appreciably below the level 
reached before 1931 when the decline in trade, which lasted until 1935,, h rs ^ se t in. 

The decline is largely the result of the continuous decline in British im¬ 
ports which fell from 314 million lb. in 1931 to 200 million lb. in 1935 anc ^ regis¬ 
tered yet another decrease in 1936. The imports of Cuba and Japan fell 
considerably. An important group of importing countries (Malaya, the Phil- 


Imports of condensed milk . 

(1000 lb.) 


Countries 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1926-30 

United Kingdom .. 

188,696 

200,075 

221,162 

273*795 

307*713 

314*032 

289,755 

Malaya.. 

70,652 

63,615 

58,092 

45*579 

43*259 

53,328 

71,576 

Philippines .. 

. .. 

35.669 

34,370 

29,295 

28,506 

35*254 

27,119 

Netherlands Fast Indies . . . 

29,884 

28,078 

27,097 

24.844 

24,456 

28,695 

29,939 

India.. 

22,225 

23,594 

19,599 

19,500 

19,216 

21,530 

24,996 

Siam. 

. .. 

. .. 

16,300 

13*506 

11,771 

10,421 

10,653 

China. 

6,764 

10,091 

9,372 

9,209 

9,418 

10,022 

12,469 

J apan. 

|(2) 1,003 

924 

2,081 

2,244 

4,839 

9 ,i 9 i 

10,029 

Indo-China. 

7*593 

8,003 

6,786 

6,424 

6,962 

7*399 

7,842 

Cuba ..... . 


.. . 

2,822 

5*150 

11,416 

16,535 

41,571 

Pnerto-Rico (1). 

6,850 

5,840 

4* 0 50 

; 3*653 

3,96s 

4 * 3 T 7 

4 * 4°9 

Hawaii (1). 

n *543 

12,968 

9,786 

10,223 

8,221 

8,380 

6,063 


1) Imports from the United States. — 2) Including milk powder. 


ippines, the Netherlands East Indies and India) which reduced their imports 
in 1932 and 1933, have gradually increased their purchases, probably as a result 
of the recent improvement in their economic conditions'. It is mainly to the 
expansion in the demand of these countries that the slight recovery in the world 
trade in condensed milk and the increase of the exports of the Netherlands is 
to be attributed. The Netherlands, on the other hand, have benefited from 
the contraction in the exports of other countries, particularly the United States. 

Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The health of animals continues satisfactory. The milk yield was not 
afEected by the cold weather. 

Itish Free Slate: Fodder supplies are adequate to meet all normal requirements. 

Milk yields were lower than normal for the season owing to the effects of the 
harsh winter. 

France: The condition of animals at the end of May was generally very satis¬ 
factory. Owing to the abundance of fodder, and of grass in particular, milk produc¬ 
tion' reached its maximum. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: With the improvement in the weather and 
pastures, both cattle and sheep made progress. Milk became more plentiful with 
the outdoor keep and, although some increase is usual in May, a few districts reported 
yields above the seasonal average. Lambs in lowland flocks have thrived moderately 
well, and those in hill docks are deriving benefit from the more clement weather. Lamb¬ 
ing reports from the later districts are satisfactory. 

Netherlands: Fedding conditions for milk cows during May were excellent owing 
to the abundance of grass. Compared with the corresponding figures for last year, 
milk production went up by 6 per cent. The increase in the various provinces varied 
from 2 y> per cent, to to per cent. 

Argentina : Stock are in good condition. 

Algeria' As a result of rains, the situation improved distinctly in May in all 
parts On the coastal plains, both draught and breeding animals maintained good 
condition. In Tell and in the north of the High Plateaux, pastures were still inade¬ 
quate at the beginning of June but the condition of animals remained fairly satisfactory 
Grazing was more difficult in the south of the High Plateaux, particularly in J elf a- 
If -was better in South Oran. 

French Morocco: The rains of the last days of April brought about an improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the grazing tracts and in the state of animals. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province the first good winter rains fell in the 
southwest in the second half of April but little or no rain fell elsewhere. Bisewhere, 
although pasturage was still abundant and stock in fairly good condition at the end 
of April in the northwest, there were several very dry areas where many farmers had 
been forced to trek in search of new pasture Lambing had so far been satisfactory, 
it was hoped that winter rains would come in time to provide adequate pasture for 
the vSheep 

In Natal only a little rain fell in April but this was more or less evenly distri¬ 
buted over the major part of the province and, since the soil vas fairly moist, natural 
pasture was still good and both cattle and small stock were in exceptionally good 
condition. Good provision, in the form of hay and silage, had been made for the 
winter, while the crops that had been put in on a fairly large scale for winter pasture 
were making good |irogress. Both the veld and the crops were beginning to suffer 
from drought, as usually happens at the time of year. 

For the Orange Free State the veld was ripe and dry, with very little nutritive 
value, since old lands were not yet available for grazing and the animals were rapidly 
losing condition. Little teff or sweet grass had been sown for winter grazing. In 
all, it was feared, therefore, that it if did not rain soon, the winter would be a hard 
one for stock. 

In the Transvaal both cattle and small stock were in good condition and prospects 
for the winter were exceptionally favourable 

Current information on sericulture, 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the ‘quantity of the eggs in 
incubation this year is about 29,600 ounces against 26,000 in 1936 and 26,300 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 114.2 and 112.8. 

Italy: The first days of June were generally favourable for sericulture. The 
supply of mulberry leaves was more than sufficient for requirements. In some areas 
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in Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Marche there were cases of disease. Between 
10th. and 16th. June weather was unfavourable nearly everywhere owing to high tem¬ 
peratures. There was considerable mortality among silkworms. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the season closed in fairly good conditions and the first deliveries of cocons are 
of satisfactory quality. 

According to a communique of the Ente N as ion ale Serico, the quantity of eggs 
Incubated in 1936 was 465,300 ounces against 279,600 ounces in 1935 and an average, 
of 643,200 ounces in the years 1930-1934; percentages, 166.4 and 72.3. The quantity 
of cocoons produced was 71,257,000 lb. against 38,260,000 lb. in 1935 and an average 
of 83,283,000 lb. in 1930-1934; percentages, 186,2 and 85.6. 

U. S. S. R.: According to the plan. State purchases of cocoons in 1937 are to 
amount to 52,200,000 lb. against 46,700,000 lb. in 1936. 

On 10 June, the new crop acquisitions reached 15 million lb., 13 million lb. from 
the Central Asiatic Republics and the remainder from Transcaucasia. 

During the second decade of June, acquisition of cocoons had begun in the new 
producing areas, namely, Ukraina, the region between the Azov Sea and the Black Sea 
Crimea and Trans Volga. 

Indo-China: The vegetation of mulberries in Tonkin was rather unsatisfactory 
in the main, at the end of April. In Annam, the increase in the prices of cocoons 
has resulted in an increase in the mulberry area and in rearings. 

Japan: Owing to the average high temperature in this winter both budding and 
growth of mulberries are considered to be forward for the season. Moreover, no 
serious damage caused by forst and insect pests were reported. 

Syria and Lebanon: Silk-worm rearings are proceeding in normal conditions. 
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COUNTRIES 

tPRIL 


Nine 

MONTHS (August 1 -April 30’ 


Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

x 937 

2936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1 1935 

-36 

1 

1935-36 1 

iv35-36 

Exporting Countries 



Wheat* — Thousand centals (1 cental — 

100 lb.). 



Bulgaria . . . 1 

381 

0 

0 

0 


3,316 


573 


0 


0 I 

683 

0 

Hungary. 

1,087 

345 

0 

0 


11,691 


5,117 


0 


0 1 

8,600 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

66 

0 

0 


0 


1,196 


0 


0 1 

1.273 , 

0 

PoLmd-PanUig . . 

6 

79 

0 

0 


1,106 


908 


0 


0 

1,165 1 

0 

Romania .... 





2 ) 

14,539 

3) 

3,278 

a) 

1 

3) 

J 

3,520 

1 

Yugoslavia 

891 

0 

0 

0 


8,764 


3 


0 


0 

368 

0 

U S. S. R. . 





1) 

564 

X) 

16,508 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 

16,801 

134 

Canada . 

2,171 

3.943 

3 

1 


87,631 


91,818 


70 


8 

139,215 

9 

Argentina .... 

10,936 

2,092 

__ 

~ 


84,087 


32,437 


— 

_ 


39,378 , 

— 

Chile . 





1) 

0 

X) 

792 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 

1,314 1 

O 

India l>j sea 3) . , 

304 

6 

0 

0 


5,261 


209 


3 


m 1 

436 | 

294 

^ : by land 5) 





3) 

308 

3) 

260 

3) 

97 

3) 

117 1 

653 I 

182 

Iraq . 





x) 

1,998 

I) 

134 

1) 

0 

X) 

5 

197 

5 

Iran 





1) 

408 

I) 

368 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

709 

0 

Maneliukuo . . , 




— 


341 

3) 

525 


— 

— 


53! 

— 

Syria & Deb.: Fr m t. 

0 

0 

112 

0 


826 


68 


113 


6 

181 

6 

Turkey . 



— 

— 

|i) 

2,308 

1) 

302 


— 

— 


317 

*— 

Algeria. 

132 

* 364 

93 

42 

! 

3,217 


4,587 


431 


409 f 

5,522 

653 

Egypt 





X) 

74 

'l) 

1 ID 

0 

1} 

1 

3 

1 

French Morocco , . 





I) 

295 

X) 

1,969 

1) 

1,325 

X) 

0 

2,919 

0 

Tunis. 

' ’ 17 

‘*47 

”'23: 

6 

1 

109 


2,343 


618 


131 

2.420 

183 

Australia. 

3,472 

| 4,481 1 

0! 

0 

I 

29,810 

1 

37,388 


0 


0 

43,935 

0 


ttnpoihng Countries 


Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgo-T<uxemb 
Denmark . . 

Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . , . 

France . . . 

Greece , . . 

Irish Free State 
Italy , , . 

Eat via , . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland - 
Czechoslovakia 
United States 
Brazil - , . 

Peru . . 

Ceylon. , . . 

China . . . 
Chosen . . 

Taiwan . 
Indo-China . 

Japan . . . 
British Malaya 
Palestine: Br. m. t 
Union of South Afr 
New Zealand . . . 


Totals 


0 

1 

457 

159 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

883 

82 


21,117 


199 

1 

113 

0 

0 

0 

748 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

676 

62 

260 

0 

0 

9 


1,061 

615 

2,208 

386 

28 

121 

776 

1,402 

271 

5,070 

170 

536 

1,584 

0 

8,011 

134 

1,499 

0 

1,339 


10 

392 

0 


259 


99 j 
270 ii 
2,022 |] 
491 I 

0 |j 

169 , 
1,319 ! 
672 ,j 
935 
369 
0 ' 
257 
642 
0 

9,338 

95 

572 

0 

1,553 


1 

1,213 

11 


1,240 


13,503 l 26,103 I 21,317 


42 

8 

1,505 

217 

18 

0 

1,039 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

54 

0 

504 

780 

3 

3.242 

1.186 


688 

8 

792 

34 

44 1 
0 

6,789 

0 

0 

9 

878 

0 

4 

1,179 

536 

1,517 

2 

3 

111 


0 4 ) 


706 

2 


122 

0 


0 2) 

1 i) 
0 2 ) 
0 2 ) 
0 I) 


n |0 
0 2 ) 

\ 

1 |D 
1 ] 2) 
0 ,2) 
0 'i) 


2,215 

3,514 

20,037 

3,087 

131 
1,059 
6,776 , 
9,806 1 
5.139 
23,250 
356 
2,606 
8,869 

13 I 

83,341 | 
884 
8,384 
6 

22,784 
12,152 -U 
1,327 U) 
90 i 
950 
50 
7 

1 2) 
3,662 
4 i) 
638 2) 
9 2) 
122 ii 


1,432 

2,181 

18.107 
3,516 

0 

I, 091 
12,993 

5,815 

6,110 

5,184 

0 

2,618 

8,378 

153 

83.107 
793 

6,399 

1,300 

22,816 

II, 967 
1,271 

81 

2,774 

71 

45 

1 

7,244 

11 

42 

18 

166 


71 I 


1,299 

10 

970 , 
35 i 

83 

0 

8,627 

0 

0 

92u 

0 

4 

2,443 

847 

2,119 

2 

4 

163 

0 , 

160 

0 


266,030 213,502 223,927 207,154 


2,138 | ? 
3,241 | ? 

24,318 f /1 
5,150 * j, 

84/ jj 

1.618s i i 
16,110 ff 

8,823 
8,759 1 }? 
9,256 J ^ 1 


0 

3,383 
11367 
153 

114,401 * ,,, 

1.0101 If 
10,002 - « 
1302 
30,284- 
23,205 
2,576 

r“ 

3,734 


102In 
267|i 


287,836 291,50214 


Trig 


i) Up to 31 March. — 2} Up to the end of February — 3) Up to 31 January. — 4) Up to 31 December — $) 

1 st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
foreign countries. ■ .£f 

' ... 
































TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


4't‘4 



1 

; April 

Nine months {August 1-April 30} 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


S 193“ 1 1936 

2937 i 193S 

2936-37 | 1935*36 

1936-37 | 2935-36 

1935-36 

2935-36 













































TRADE — TOTAL WHEVT AND FLOUR 


445 



April 

Nine months (August 1-April 30) 

1 Twelve 
(August 

MONTHS 

-July 30 

COUNTRIES 

Nn Exports *) | Ni r Imports **) 

Net Exports *) ( Net Imports **) 

Net Ex.*) 

JnetIm.**) 


nn7 1 1936 1937 

1936 

1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 I 1935-36 

1935-36 ] 

: 1935-36 


Total Wheat and Flour j). — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.) 


Germany ..... 

_ 

191 

1,112 


Austria. 

— 

— 

666 

325 

Belgo-Luxem. E- U. 

— 

— 

1.743 

1,913 

Bulgaria .... 

384 

0 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

244 

495 

Spain . 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

— 

0 

28 

— 

Finland. 

— 

— 

155 

243 

France. 

— 

— 

522 

396 

Greece . 

_ 

— 

1.403 

674 

Hungary. 

1,379 

447 

_ 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

296 

952 

Italy . . . 

— 

— 

4,619 

99 

Latvia. 

— 

— 

170 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

66 

— 

— 

Norway. 

_ 

— 

699 

323 

Netherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,715 

823 

Poland-Dantzig. . . 

13 

358 


— 

Portugal. 

— 

661 

12 

— 

Romania. 



— 

— 

United Kingdom 

— 

— 

8,879 

9,899 

Sweden ...... 

—- 

165 

127 

— 

Switzerland 5 ) . . . 

— 


1,498 

57! 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

1,096 

— 

— 

4 

Yugoslavia. 

909 

9 

— 

— 

Totals Europe . . 

3,781 

1,897 

23,888 

16,717 

U. S. S. R. 





Canada . 

2.904 

4,667 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

— 

_ 

401 

763 

Haiti. 

— 

— 

23 

35 

Argentina. 

11,320 

2,209 

_ 

— 

Brazil. .. 

— 

— 



Chile. 





Peru. 

— 

— 

1 

... ] 


Ceylon. 

— j 

— 

47 

* 26 

China. 

— 1 

— 

421 

1,301 

Chosen. 

19 

— 

1 

5 

Taiwan. 


— 



India: by sea 6 ) . . 

440 

51 

1 

— 

» : by land 6 ) . 
Netherlands Indies: 





Java and Madura. 

— 

— 



Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 


”*32 

Indo-China. .... 

— , 

— 

’“44 1 

Iraq. 



— 1 

— 

Iran. 



— 

— 

Japan . 

— 1 

— 

90 

823 

Brit. Malaya . . . 

— 1 

— 

1 

l 


Manchukuo . . . . 

— 

— 

1 


Palestine; Br m. t. . 

— j 

— 

'”l39 

* * 24 

Syria& Leb.: Fr. m.t. 

— 1 

— 

Turkey. 

■*‘71 

‘ ’ 404 

— 


Algeria ...... 

— 


Egypt. 





French Morocco . . 





Tunis.. . 

8 

69 

— 

— 

Union of S. Africa. . 

— 

— 



Australia. 

4,822 

5,798 

— ! 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 

I 




Totals . . . 

1 

23,36$ 

15,095 

1 

25,053 

19,726 


_ 


4 


2,169 


— 

131 

— 


— 


3,952 


2,949 

— 

— 


— 


18,56! 


17,356 

— 

3,426 


573 


— 


— 

683 

— 


— 


3,014 


3,675 


_ 


44 


112 



— 

— 


— 


1,463 


1,730 

— 

— 


__ 


3,594 


4,161 

— 

_ 


— 


9,82! 


5,839 

— 

13.151 


6,346 


— 


— 

10,263 

— 


— 


5,286 


6,261 

— 

— 


_ 


19,328 


436 

— 

— 


877 


356 


— 

926 

0 


1,196 


— 


— 

1,274 

— 


— 


3,553 


3,459 

— 

— 


— 


9,881 


9,392 

— 

3,032 


3,080 


— 


— 

4,049 

— 


918 


58 


— 

2,161 

14,543 

2) 

3 279 


— 


— 

3,521 

— 


— 


90,121 


89,458 

— 

_ 


737 


80 


— 

1,131 

— 


— 


8.382 


6,897 

— 

3,444 


— 


— 


1,314 

— 

8,898 


76 


— 


— 

466 

46,492 


17,130 


179.731 


152,927 

24,605 

1,850 

1) 

16,589 





17,087 

96,460 


101,236 


— 


— 

152.057 

— 


—. 


13,951 


16,137 

—- 

— 


— 


249 


248 

— 

86,287 


34,127 


— 


— 

41,725 

— 


— 

2) 

12,887 , 

2) 

12,727 

— 

— 

1) 

840 

1) 

* 2 1 


— 

1,369 

— 

■ 

_ 

4 ) 

1,344 

4 ) 

1,291 

— 

— 


— 


460 


444 

— 

— 


. 


536 


3,440 

— 

6 


63 


— 1 


— 

64 

— 


— 

1) 

7 

1) 

45 ! 

— 

5,932 


343 


— 


— 

659 

210 

3) 

143 


— 


— 

471 

— 


— 

1) 

936 

1) 

1,317 

— 

__ 


— 

x> 

590 

1) 

599 

— 

— 


— 


431 


405 

— 

2,099 

1) 

215 


— 


— 

300 

408 

1) 

37! 


— 


— 

714 

— 


— 


2.095 


2,931 

— 

— 


— 

1) 

1,258 

1) 

1,099 

— 

— 


— 

2) 

1,842 

2) 

4,792 

— 

— 


— 

2) 

1,269 

2) 

508 

— 

859 


10 


— 


— 

209 

2,308 

1) 

302 


— 


— 

317 

3,274 


4,908 


— 


— 

5,874 

45 


— 


— 

0 

60 

— 

__ 1 

1) 

1,970 

1) 

1,017 


— 

2,924 

— ' 


2,622 


424 


— 

2,741 

- I 


— 

2) 

16 

2) 

24 

— 

41,419 


49,353 


— 

1 

— 

60,130 

— 


_ 

1) 

178 

1) 

377 

— 

287,649 


230,222 


219,223 


199,371 

311,246 


4,22$ 
23,388 

5376 

I 

2,534 
4,877 
8,852 1 

8,971 || 
3,441 || 

A556 | 
U.963 || 


122,720 ; 

9,999 I 
1,322 \ 


21,262 ® 
343 f 

24,861 

2,619 f 
549 I 
4.668 % 

~4 5 I 


1,709 I 
793 [ 
527 S 


3.243 
1,631 
8,0811 
979 f 


285,235 lj 


*) Excess of exports over imports — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: xooo centals of flour = 1 , 333.333 centals of grain. 

1) Data up to 31 March. — 2) Data up to the end of February. — 3) Data up to 31 January. — 4) Data up to 31 
cember. — 5) Wheat only. — 6) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma and 
the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 


























































TRADE 


RYE 


ih S 


Nike months (August i-April 30 ) 


Twelve 
(August 1 


COUNTRIES 

Exp 

DKXS 

IMPORTS 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 


*937 


193 7 

1936 

1 

| 1936 - 3 / ■ 1935-36 

1936-37 

X935-36 

1935-36 

Countries: [ 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

= ioo lb.}. 


Germany.i 

0 

0 

302 

52 

i I 

820 


609 

478 

821 

palgaria 

2_ 

0 

0 

0 

243 

44 


0 

0 

121 

jfjpain ....... 

- 

- 

- 

- jj - 

- 


„ 

- 

- 

jj&tonia ...... 

0 

32 

15 

0 

200 ! 

316 


340 

331 

333 

‘Hungary ..... 

314 

0 

0 

0 

! 2,15! 

136 


0 

0 

210 

f-s&ivia ...... 

0 

1 

151 

0 

0 

623 ' 

1,413 


0 

0 

2,04! 

■Lithuania . . . . 

0 

! 335 

0 

0 

47 ; 

1,732 


0 

0 

1,974 

f^Ttaacl-DanUig . . 

i 233 

605 

0 

0 

4,501 

3,914 


0 

0 

4,782 

Romania .... 





2 ) 891 2 ) 

206 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 0 

348 

fesreden . 


178 

0 

2 

4 ! 

788 


166 

19 

903 

^Jugoslavia .... 

12 

0 

0 

0 i 

72 

0 


0 

0 

0 

|u S. S. R. .... 



- 


0 1,552 1 ) 

1,113 


- 

~ 

2,288 

panada . 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i! 

1,216 ! 

101 


0 

0 

1,375 

’Argentina .... 

375 

268 

— 

— j 

3,084 | 

1,424 


- 

- 

2,273 


0 

0 

i I 

0 

0 ! 

20 ! 

7Q 


0 

n 

0 


Countries: j 



u ! 

; 

1 






Ittstria .: 

1 

2 1 

207 ’j 

130 

i 

4 i 

15 


2,918 

721 

19 

Aelgo-Uuxemb. E.U. j 

7 

0 1 

28 | 

295 

38 

28 


1,071 

2,849 

28 

!|sft0mark 

0 

0 

162 j 

303 

0 ; 

1 


3,371 

3,130 

i 

J^lead. 

0 

; 0 : 

192 1 

1 

222 

0 

0 


826 

: 910 j 

0 

![tepe........ ■{ 

0 j 

| 0 | 

0 ! 

0 

0 ; 

0 


23 

2! ! 

0 

•. 

0 1 

; 0 

0 I 

0 

0 ! 

0 


0 

0 j 

0 

toy .'. . j 

0 

0 ; 

7 j 

22 

0 ; 

0 



155 

0 

§*^y .I 1 

0 

! 0 

489 

; 103 

0 1 

0 


2,315 

! 2,498 

0 

. etherlands . . . 

191 

0 ; 

161 

35! 

1,892 | 

76 


912 

1 

1 1,104 

76 

■ !»ited Kingdom . . 

0 

' 0 : 

0 

? 

0 i 

0 



I, 

4 

'pxtnirla&d .... 

0 

1 0 

43 

50 

0 

0 

j 

582 , 

224 

0 

’ ^eehoslovakia . . | 

0 

0 

; ^ 1 

I 

2 1 

3 


11 I 

14 j 

4 

tilted States . . . • 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 ' 

3 j 


2,045 

982 J 

4 

plestiue: Br. m. t. . 1 

- 

- 



- 

“ 1 

2 } 

69 

a) 46 

_ 

%t&ch Morocco . . 





1 ) 0 1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 0 

j 

0 

K 'Totals . . . 

1,136 

1,571 

■ 1,607 , 

1,534 

16,543 

12,153 


15,258 

13,482 

17,632 

.. \ :■ 1 ■ 1 










] 


ri.V 'Up to 31 March. 


2 } Up to the end of February. 


MONTHS 
-July 31) 

Imports 

1935-36 


69 f 
0 

331 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

) 


3,004 

3,689 

4.174 

1,505 

28 

0 

3,358 

1,747 

122 

353 

18 

1 , 22 ! 

90 

0 

18,341 




















TRADE 


BARLEY 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Hungary .... 
Latvia . . 

Lithuania .... 
Poland - Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 

U. S. S. R. ... 
Canada .... 
United States . , 
Argentina , , . 

Chile. 

India, by sea 3 ) . 

Iran. 

Iraq ...... 

Manehukuo . . . 
Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. 
Turkey .... 

Algeria ..... 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . 
Union of South Afi 
Australia .... 

Importing Countries 

Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Iyuxemb. 35. XT 
Estonia ... 
Finland ... 

France. 

Greece ..... 
Irish Free State . 

Italy . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland . . . 
Ceylon ..... 

Chosen. 

Indo-China . . . 
Japan. . . 

Palestine : Br m t 
Tunis ....... 

New Zealand . . 

Totals . . . 


1 ) Data tip to 
the trade of India 


447 sf! 


\PR 1 L 

Nine months (August 1-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust July 31) 

Exports J Imporis 

Exports , Imports 

Exports 

Import-, 

J 937 1 1936 , 1937 1 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


111 

167 

101 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

38 

8 

242 

463 


0 1 
0 1 
64 , 
0 

0 j 

I 

0 | 
0 1 
0 1 

a?i 

6 

0 

1 


! 


1,549 


15 

959 

0 

3 

0 

10 

154 

610 


257 


Barley. 


34 


2,248 


0 

149 

0 
0 
18 
0 I 

.. I 
12 
0 
0 

0 I 
955 


0 

41 


1,127 

100 

671 

19 
1 

168 

5 

25 

26 
111 
326 

1,329 

412 

1 

0 

20 
I 


5,521 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


270 

103 

708 

19 

5 

527 

21 

1 

34 

3 

458 

733 

72 

1 


7 

0 

3,024 


599 

43 , 

0 

0 

43 I 

1,631 

1,455 i 

1,369 

75 

1,539 1 

385 

232 

0 

361 

282 1 

0 

244 

0 

0 

244 1 

0 

312 

18 

0 ! 

328 1 

6,318 

6,372 

0 

0 I 

7,728 i 

11,568 

2 ) 3,193 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 

4,066 ' 

2 

2 

12 

0 

2 

1,163 

780 

1 

1 

806 1 

151 

2 

1 

25 

2 ! 

187 

1 ) 13,372 

— 

__ 

14,125 

7,031 

1,718 

0 

0 

3,684 

2,146 

3,767 

6,519 

103 

4,710 i 

6,478 

3,100 

_ 

— 

4,420 ] 

1,184 

1 ) 285 

— 

— 

616 1 

188 

3 

22 

88 

41 

321 , 

1 ) 115 

r) 0 l 

1 ) 0 

154 

4,698 | x) 1,467 1 

D 0 

1 ) 0 

3,312 | 

!6 | 

2) 13 1 

— 

— 

25 ! 

U43 , 

500 

10 

6 

927 ! 

1,180 

1 ) 389 

— 

__ 

389 , 

1,380 

665 

530 

426 

789 1 

414 

1 ) 0 , 

t) 3 1 

1 ) 11 

3 

4,206 li) 1,455 

i) 0 j 

x) 0 

3,193 1 

0 | 

2 ) 0 

21 0 

2 ) 0 

1 1 

1,157 

731 

I 

1 

j 

01 

0 

1,240 

0 

0 

2,019 

685 

0 | 

1 

1 

703 

916 

2 

584 

334 

9,551 

| 7,963 

457 ‘ 

0 

0 

51 

i 19 

0 

0 

0 

26 

! 69 

i 0 

5 

0 

5,580 

3,777 

1 0 

0 

0 

152 

125 

0 , 

1 

11 

361 

181 

11 


0 

j 

1,087 

; 1 

0 

0 

440 

300 

0 i 

466 

212 

3,641 

4,987 

[ 214 

105 

7 

16,861 

18,282 

8 

0 

0 

2,435 

2,233 

; 0 

— 

— 

8 

14 

— 

10 

1 

1 1 

3 

1 

0 

12 ) 0 

|2) 0 

2) 0 

0 

— 

; 

f 299 

70 

” | 

0 

'n> 1 

2 ) 564 

' 2 ) 346 

1 1 

0 

1,649 

838 

46 

1,666 ! 

0 

1 ) 0 

|i) 95 

1 ) 101 

0 1 

54,718 

42,431 

1 

52,110 

42,300 

55,027 


31 March. — 2) Data up to the end of February. — 3) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics iad$$j 
with Burma, atid exclude the direct trade oi Burma with other foreign countries. * 



































TRADE - OATS 


Nine months (August i-April 30) 


Twelve months 
(August x-July 31) 


CASTRIES 

Exp 

OBITS ' j 

Imports i 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


2937 

1936 ! 

1937 

1936 i 

1936-37 | 1 935-36 

2936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 

Exporting Countries: J 



Oats® 

—- Thousand centals 

(1 cental = 1 

DO 

lb.). 















Bulgaria.1 

9 ’ 

0 ; 

0 

0 i 


64 ■ 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Hungary ..... | 

4 

6 j 

0 

0 | 


166 

6 


0 


0 

107 

a 

Lithuania . . . . 

0 

55 i 

47 

0 ! 


0 

491 


47 


0 

518 

0 

Poland-Bamfcrig . , : 

6! 

209 

0 

0 


1,461 

2,061 


0 


0 

2,595 

0 

Romania 




... , 

2 ) 

300 2 ) 

299 

3) 

0 

2) 

0 

386 

0 

Czechoslovakia ... - 

30 

0 j 

0 

0 ' 


849 

82 


2 


13 

82 

13 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

3 

0 . 

0 

0 : 


44 . 

73 


0 


0 

73 

0 

V. S. S. R. 




... 

x) 

114 » 

2,692 

x) 

5 

2) 

8 

3,282 

8 

Canada ■. . 

15 

66 : 

0 

0 j 


1,761 ; 

2,872 


I 


0 

4,074 

116 

United States . . . 

1 

4 ! 

2 

4 , 


n j 

82 


46 


14 

204 

22 

Argentina . . . . 1 

628 

147 : 


— 


6,459 ; 

2,563 


— 


— 

3,092 

— 

Chile ...... 



— 

- i 

x) 

832 A) 

302 




670 

— 

Chosen . , 

7 

0 i 

0 

I : 


40 | 

0 


! 


4 

1 

4 

Itttlia; by sea 3} . . 

1 

0 • 

- 



4; 

3 


— 


— 

5 

— 

Breach Morocco . . 



... 


1} 

150 1) 

127 

I) 

0 

2) 

0 

170 

0 

Tunis. 

2 

0 ; 

0 

0 ; 


9 ! 

206 


7 


0 

215 

0 

Union of South Afr. 



... 

j 

3) 

3 l 2) 

4 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

7 

0 

Australia. 

20 

9 

0 

0 


95 ! 

87 


4 


l 

97 

2 

■New' Zealand . . . 

!' ?V 





I) 

2 1) 

1 

2) 

5 

2) 

19 i 

1 

2 

20' 

'Importing Countries: 


' 


1 


i 





I 



1’ 1 , 

iJGeitnany ..... 

| 0 

; 0 ! 

111 

22 ! 


1 

I 


398 


253 

1 

463 

Austria . 

1 0 

0 

65 

43 


0 | 

0 


515 


426 

1 

616 

Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U. i 

0 

; 0 

129 

159 ' 


3 ; 

0 


628 


668 

0 

896 

Denmark. 

103 

40 

274 



188 

417 


1,256 


50 

440 

| 142 

Estonia ..... 

0 

0 

47 

! 28; 


o; 

0 , 


92 


33 

0 

! 45 

^Inland 

0 

0 I 

18 

! 219 ; 


0 

0 


103 


624 

0 

769 

Stance ...... 

; 0 

0 ! 

237 

48 1 


4 

4 ! 


1,963 


363 

7 

! 472 

Greece . , 

0 

0 : 

0 

22; 


§ 

0 1 


’ 3 


79 

0 

| 92 

.. 

0 

, 0 

42 

: 472 ' 



3 


... 


2,981 



fi^h. Free State . . i 

i 0 

0 j 

0 

0 


0 j 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Sjtfcyia ....... 

j 0 

100 i 

4 

0 ; 


0 ; 

124 


11 


0 

130 

i 0 

fertoy ..... 

| 0 

: 0 ; 

35 

1 i 


1 S 

i 


36 

j 

6 

1 

6 

^fteri&nds * . . 

60 

22 ’ 

76 

20 ! 


1,088 

173 


348 

| 

377 

j 221 

512 

P#t*s&, Kingdom . . : 

5 

1 ; 

27 

I i26; 


26 j 

34 


1,599 


2,074 

41 

2,865 

^weden . . . . *v| 

11 

23 j 

54 

: 34! 


54 1 

176 


241 


220 

180 

279 

.pifftmland » . . , ' 

0 

0 ! 

536 

; 313 


0! 

0 


3,705 


3,498 

0 

4,415 


— 

— 

1 

! 1 


— 

— 


11 i 


10 

_ | 

13 

P^-Chiaa , . . r . ! 


! 



b 

0 ii) 

0 

2) 

0; 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

Igb. 

— 

— 

0 

1 

1 

i 

— . 

— 


1 i 


49 

— 

50 

fP^ 1 ''uod Kebanon: 1 
ft Fr, m. t. ... . | 

0 

: 0; 

1 

0 ! 

i 

3 

i 


1 

•11 


2 

1 

2 

. 1 

10 

: 16 | 

0 

1 

1 

801 

149 


25 


38 

259 

46 

»pt. 

— 

_ I 



1 

j 

- 

I) 

! ; 

| 

I) 

1 

— 

2 

iftj,'. Totals . . . 

972 

698 

1,706 

1 1 

1,517 


14,383 

i 

12,907 


11,145 


11,811 

16,692 

11,870 


^ t"*! U 5l tC, v he , e , d ? f Fet L ruar - v * -7 3) From 1 st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of 

SPjjjA with Burma, and exclude the direct trade 01 Burma with other foreign countries, 






























TRADE 


MAIZE 


449 S 


\pril 

Six months (November 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve months 1 
(Nov i-Ocr 31 ) 1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exporis 

Import 1 

1937 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 | X935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 | 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Bulgaria. 

584 

271 

0 

0 


1,806 1 

385 


0 


0 

1,896 

0 

Hungary. 

154 

26 

0 

646 


1,293 

30 


10 


5,191 

40 

7.305 

Romania ..... 





2 ) 

6,518 2 ) 

7,286 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

18,831 


Yugoslavia .... 

1,582 

90 

0 

0 


4,911 I 

823 


0 


0 

1,445 

0 ’ 

USSR 





1 ) 

0 ! i) 

12 

x) 

1 

1 ) 

0 

12 

5 

Haiti 

0 

0 

_ 

— 


2 

2 




— 

3 

— 

Santo Domingo 





i) 

145 1 ) 

83 




— 

307 

— 

Argentina 

17,073 

9*413 

— 

— 


108,819 

77,781 


— 


— 

171,915 

— 

Brazil 



— 

— 

2 ) 

27 la) 

64 


— 


— 

113 

— 

Chile 





x) 

0 1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

0 

0 

China 

18 

0 

— 

— 


64 | 

3 


— 


— 

92 

*— 1 

India b\ sea 4 ) 

0 

0 

— 

— 


1 1 

2 


_ 


— 

2 

— 

Netherlands Indies 













ft 

Java and Madura 

377 

446 

_ 

— 


2,782 

1,201 


— 


- 1 

2,485 

.— h 

Outer Pro\inces 



— 

— 

1 ) 

405 1 ) 

119 


— 


— 1 

765 

— § 

Indo-China . . . 

472 

275 

— 

— 


3,564 

3,407 


— 


— 

10,542 

— ft 

Iraq 



— 

— 

1 ) 

5 1 ) 

5 


— 


— 

6 

— Il 

Manchukuo 



— 

— l 

2 ) 

1,412 2 ) 

465 


— 


— 

1,716 

— 1 

Syria and Lebanon 














Fr m t. 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 


4 

31 


I 


1 

78 

2 

1 urke> 


. 

— 


x) 

3 1 ) 

0 


— 


— 

0 

— 

Egypt . 





x) 

35 1 ) 

1 

x) 

0 

x) 

3 , 

? 

9 

Madagascar 



— 

— 1 


10 2 ) 

18 


— 


— 

356 

— 1 

French Morocco 




1 

1 ) 

390 1 ) 

504 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

1,39? 

0 1 

Union of South Afr 

26 

5 




46 

1,437 

2) 

5 

2) 

3 

1,446 

5 5 

Importing Countries 




1 










Germany .... 

0 

0 

2,916 

742 


0 

0 


6,122 


2,583 

0 

4.174 \ 

Austria . 

0 

0 

670 

560 II 

0 

0 1 


3,616 


3,672 |j 

! 0 

7,024 1 ! 

Belgo - Luxemburg 







1 







Econ Union 

12 

127 

1 764 

1,036 


278 

295 ! 


11,574 


10,269 

1 507 

19,404 | 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

' 1,469 

323 


0 

0 ! 


9 300 


2,088 | 

t 0 

4,521 

Spam ...... 














Estonia 

0 

0 

16 

0 


0 

0 1 


175 ; 


0 

0 

0 . 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

258 

317 


0 

0 


1 019 i 


U35 [ : 

0 

2*031 1 

France .... 

7 

0 

1,023 

1,011 


9 

1 1 


9,214 


8,338 1 

3 

15,328 

Greece. 

0 

0 

200 

183 


0 

0 , 


754 

: 

790 

0 

1,519 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

602 

194 


0 

0 


3,048 

| 

2,168 

0 

4,851 

Italy . 

0 

0 

1 174 

412 

. 









Eut\ 1 a 

0 

0 

95 

0 


0 

0 


*118 


0 

0 

0 \ 

Norway . 

0 

0 

373 

180 


0 

0 


1,855 


1,277 

0 

2,759 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

2,061 

1,469 


0 

0 


12,128 


10,931 

2 

19,688 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

9 , 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

40 

65 


01 

2 


101 


202 

2 

m 

United Kingdom . . 

283 

86 

5,283 

5,855 


1,184 

592 


46,166 


42,461 

1,479 

79,085 

Sweden ... 

0 

0 

I 375 

60 


0 I 

0 


2,260 


678 

0 

1,4221 

Switzerland . . . . ' 

0 

0 

148 

84 


0 1 

0 


1,725 


1,057 

0 

Uf 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

165 

216 


0 

0 


486 


1,043 

0 

2,3#?i 

Canada . 

60 

20 

! 12 

52 


108 

41 


7,001 


1,308 

62 

4,723 ; 

United States . . . 

2 

6 

3,478 

589 


37 

59 


22,638 


4,723 

295 

13,732 

Peru 





[ 3 ) 

0 3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

11 

0 

4SJ 

Chosen . . . 

4 

0 

1 0 

23 

1 

17 

1 

1 

174 


209 

3 

599,1 

Japan . 



759 

546 


— 

_ 

1 

3,352 

1 

2,824 

— 

j. 

Palestine* Brit m t 






0 2 ) 

21 

2) 

209 

2) 

47 

40 


Algeria . 

0 

0 

4 

3 

fl 

65 

12 


45 

1 

28 I 

30 

Mi l 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

30 

0 


0 

5 


205 


0 

5 

M2 

Australia 

0 

0 

; ° 

0 

' 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

21 i 

1 

2Y: 

New Zealand 



1 

... 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 


11 


26 1 

0 

57 4 \ 

Totals . . . 

20,654 

10,767 

1 

21,916 

14,566 


133,940 

94,688 


143,518 

r 

102,987 

215,872 

199,624 


i) Up to 31 March. — 2) Up to the end of February. — 3 ) Up to 31 December. — 4) From rst April 1937 the In 
statistics include the trade ol India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 

































CO ENTRIES 


APRIL 

1, 

Four months 

(January 1-April 30} 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports I 1 

, ji 

Exports 

j Imports 

1 _ 

Exports 

Import-, 

1937 1936 | 

1937 ■ 293 d | 

1937 | 1930 

'■ 2 437 j tiS 6 

1 

1936 

1936 


Exporting CturAries: 


Hiee* — Thousand centals (i cental 


ioo lb.}. 


Spain ..... 

Italy . 

, United States . . 

Basil. 

Chosen. 

Taiwan. 

India: by sea - . 

1 • : by land . . 

v X ado -China . . . 

ttaa. 

,,:, Irak. 

' Siam . 

Egypt . 


Iwportini Cm r.tries; 


zb. 


Germany 
Austria 

, i ' : " Edgo-Luxe 
ft. Denmark 
|j Estonia 
f, Finland . 

% .France . 

D;. Greece . 
f'. -.Hungary 
fl Irish Free State 
'§■ .Latvia . . 

D .Lithuania 
Norway 

I’",. Netherlands 
fv, 1 Foland-Baxttzig 
M Portugal . . . 

I' 1 ;Romania . . . 
tf,} 1 t r aited Kingdom 
1 ; : ■ Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
idtTs.S. R. . 
‘’/Canada 
/Qafti . 

JCtdie 
‘rjp'en* . 

/Pssylou 
^]ua& 

! :,'|?e-tfe.erla ads Indies; 
iand Madura. 
’ E,,'/Bitter Provinces 
■A .... 

Pkrftisli Malaya. 
;;/;wCaach.«kiio . 

//Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
,/^yna !& Leb.: Fr.xn.t 

. 

i;/^erta' ..... 

gCSl^agascar . . , 

' Morocco . 

...... 

of South Afr. 
A::strdlia .... 

Zealand . , 


26S ' 226 1 

7 ! ' 

9 it 

1,506 

889 

32 , 4, 

189 ; 

63 

300 

92 


— 

- -j) 

39 - 2 ) 

211 ; 

3 ; *" 2 

0 ! 

0 :j 

35 ! 

44 ; 



licj 

0 is) 

0 d) 

7)‘ 1 ‘3,829 : 

4 } 

135 IlD 

11,862 1 

12,674 bf 



... !'3J 

54 13 ) 

51 l 3 ) 

'3,334 *3,280 



13,384 I 

13,175 i 2 ) 




607 !i) 

507 ii) 



... -ID 

0 i 1 ) 

I 11 ) 

' i ,450 | *3.431 | 

— 

— 

8,011 

12,205 

j ... | 


D 

1,409 ii) 

629 1 ) 


23 
0 i 

so; 

0 ; 


203 : 

o! 
0 ; 
0 
0 
0 
0 

287 

3 

0 

29 


Totals 


. H5) 5,827 

li 


o | 
730 ! 

0 | 
0 
1 

155 

5 

0 

0 


20 
0 : 
13 ! 
0 i 


17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

8 

0 


0 I 
0 

0 i 


0 i 

78 ; 
19 : 
‘ 13 ; 

o ! 

7 i 

• I 
0 1 

* 32 f 


0 i 

0 I 

o ! 


0 

’ 10 


390 

63 

160 

1 

2 

21 

1,841 

70 

23 

5 

i 

T 

17 

580 

99 

4 

338 

14 

30 

75 

14 

”‘57 

3 


282 !i 
41 'i 

8i r 

4 ji 

.ii! 

3,363 
57 /; 
IS i 
II *' 

? 'i 

o ' 

13 

383 !; 
170 i| 
i ; 

& 

”244 

o ;! 

29: 

m 

28 


66 

0 

205 

0 


412 i 
0 i 
0 

0 i 

o i 
0 . 
0 1 
978 [ 
5 ; 
0 | 

75 ; 


99 

o ; 

39 
0 i 


92 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

468 
18 l 

0 '■ 

— !2l 


29 
4 : 


s |i) 


0 

0 i 
0 ! 

1 <0 

13 


54 

o ; 

o 

0 I 

7 iij 
4 i 


1.158 
235 
582 
49 

4 
99 

7,163 | 
269 ! 
103 • 

24 ! 

7 ! 

5 

42 ; 
1,700 ■ 
10 ! ! 

8 : 

83 \z) 
959 
47 | 
181 
112 - 
158 : 
567 ji) 
187 1 
10 : 


9 i ; 

265 |i 

3 

0 

1,442 

178 

4 
0 
0 

0 


1,015 

164 

285 

40 

4 

65 

3,617 

190 

139 

32 

4 

3 

39 

1,013 

172 

4 

86 

743 

17 

155 
172 

156 ;! 
460 

188 !j 
11 


3,10! 

235 

1.176 

153 

29,931 

513 

38,572 

1,251 

13 

35,249 

3,070 


561 

0 

220 

0 


382 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,437 

211 

0 


202 

0 

0 

0 

21 

28 


1,151 


0 

3.23o 

1,385 

pi 

0 

I 


3,805 

604 

1,210 

70 

7 7 

3*13 
18,946 
665 
349 
85 
16 
9 
IGf 
4,414 
1.207 
45* 
654 
2,490 
234 
52 f 
1,138 
492 
1,159 
783 
44 





— 


— 

j 1 ) 

110 

jO 

142 

- 

35c 

; *i,i92 ’• 










0 

737 

”l,021 


0 


1 


' 4,464 


4,376 

1 2 

11.92:: 

i 357 

629 


284 


193 


1,165 


1,600 

i 592 

6,842 

j ... ! 

... 


57 

! 

19 

ix) 

19 

I 1 ) 

134 

263 

190 

! 8 


/D 

66 

,'x) 

49 

;x) 

795 

O 

1,327 

1 245 

4,915 

5 


87 

, 

53 


29 


151 

1 234 

1,22 f 



706 

h) 

988 

'ii 

3,574 

Ix) 

3,778 

4,091 

16.150 



l;3) 

6 

•■ 2 ) 

8 

12) 

298 

h) 

• 323 

39 

2,360 

j ”*22 ( 

... 

‘■'2) 

24 

;3) 

0 

! -) 

82 

]2) 

43 

0 

396 

24 


0 


0 


159 


84 

0 

412 

1 ... 1 



— 


— 

■X) 

0 

’x) 

0 

— 

7 

117 : 

”‘30 


15 


2 


389 


116 

I! 

480 



2) 

22 

|a) 

N 

! ' 2) 

0 

j -) 

4 i 

54 

65 

! ”’30 1 



— 


— 

■I) 

116 

Id 

24 ! 

— 

187 

3 


0 


0 


223 


12 | 

j 0 

114 



jb) 

0 

Jr! 

0 

j 2) 

339 

. 2 ) 

144 | 

! 0 

1,26 n 

: 7 1 

7 ; 

1 

83 


73 

1 

21 


23 i 

! ' 267 

72 

! ; 


D 

0 

Ii) 

0 

I) 

19 

ji) 

14 | 

: 0 

71 

15) 5,734 

T ■“ 

4,7 99 


38,312 


42 f 65S 


26,352 


22,966 

123,125 

93,406 


VI-f. i^ t ?t S th 3%r3 a o°t h o^ r ^^;d > , 

*.-treated in commercial statistics as a foreign country. — 5) Not including India. P 3 











































TRADE* 


LINSEED 


451 S 




A*PRTL 


Four months (January 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 
i "Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

19 37 

1936 

IQ37 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 


1936 

1936 

1936 




\ 

Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 

100 Ib.L 



Exporting Countries: 












Lithuania .... 

18 

18 

0 

0 

80 

139 

0 


0 

525 

0 

Romania. 




... 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

1 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

39 

0 

Argentina .... 

4,120 

1,615 

— 

— 

19,197 

11,634 

— 


— 

32,557 

— 

China. 

48 

156 

— 

— 

116 

467 ' 

— 


— 

812 

— 

India: by sea 4 ) . . 

269 

804 

0 

0 

977 

1,814 

0 


0 

6,959 

0 

> : by land 4 ) . 

— 

— 



— 

3) 

5 

3) 

16 

— 

308 

Iraq. 



— 

- 1 ) 

2 1 ) 

0 




24 

— 

French Morocco . . 



— 

1 ) 

20 1 ) 

21 

— 


— 

211 

— 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 


0 

0 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 




... I) 

3 1 ) 

1 1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

9 

0 

Importing Countries: 





1 







Germany. 

0 

0 

564 

879 

0 

1 

0 

1,176 


1,549 

0 

4,824 

Austna. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


3 

2 

13 

Belgo-Uuxemb.E.U. 

11 

9 

91 

253 

54 

83 

1,142 


992 

124 

2,419 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

71 

0 

— 

— 

202 


144 

— 

449 

Spain ...... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 


9 

3 

20 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

52 


58 

0 

136 

France . 

0 

l 

774 

824 

5 

2 

2,628 


2,758 

4 

6,179 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

0 

34 


13 

0 

71 

Hungary . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


4 

0 

4 

Irish free State. . . 

0 

0 

15 

10 

0 

0 

38 


33 

0 

120 

Italy . . 

0 

0 

91 

59 

0 

0 

564 


411 



Latvia. 

6 

2 

3 

2 

43 

25 

9 


25 

47 

59 

Norway. 

0 

0 

76 

39 

0 

0 

231 


206 

0 

473 

Netherlands .... 

12 

4 

874 

720 

78 

65 

2,805 


2,535 

101 

7,287 

Foland-Dantzig . . 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 


0 

78 

0 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

647 

369 1 

0 

0 

2,743 


2,012 

1 

6,088 

Sweden . 

— 


188 

30 | 

— 

— 

346 


257 

— 

808 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

67 | 

66 1 

0 

0 

184 


170 

0 

536" 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

1 0 

52 

0 j 

0 

0 

75 


47 

0 

| 95 

Canada ..... 

0 

1 

11 1 

164 1 

3 

4 

94 


330 

101 

726 

United States . . 

— 

— 

1,277 

580 | 

— 

— 

6,289 


2,706 

— 

8,604 

Japan . 

0 

0 

17 

9 

0 

0 

86 


82 

0 

284 

Palestine: Br. m t. . 

— 

— 


... 

— 

2 } 

10 

2 ) 

4 

— 

27 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

25 


1 

3 

2 

Egypt . 

... 


... 

... 1 ) 

2 x) 

1 l) 

0 

1) 

1 

4 

7 

Australia ..... 

0 

0 

33 

132 

0 

0 1 

338 


150 

0 

515 

Totals . . . 

4,484 ] 

2,610 

4,877 

4,159 

20,587 

I 

14,272 j 

19,080 


14,516 

41,604 

40,054 \ 

d 


i) TXp to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 3) Up to 31 January. — 4) From xst April 1937 , the ,Ih 
statistics, include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. , b 










































TRADE 


COTTON 


45 - 


i! |; 

i April 

jj 

l 

1 Nine months (August i-April 30) 

1 ....... 

| Twelve months 
| (August i-July 31) 

COD NTRX.C.S . i Export* 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

*937 | 1936 

1937 I 1936 [ 

1936*37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 1 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = ipo lb.). 


. United States « . 
Haiti ...... 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . . . 
Brasil ..... 

Bern ...... 

India; by sea 5) . 

v ; by land 5 } . 

, Nether land Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq .. 

Itan ....... 

Syria and Lebanon: 

Fr. in. t. 

■ Turkey. 

. 

Freneli Morocco . . 
Union of South Afr. 


Importing Countries: 


E. 


.Germany 
Austria 
1 Belgo-Duxemh. 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Spain 
;!■ Estonia 
^Finland 
i; France 
Greece 
^Hungary 
P; Italy 

/P'-'Xithuania 
^ ,l ;'Hprway 
Netherlands 
' : ;'Foland - Dantzig 
S\.;gprtngal . 
y^ltoinania . 

whited Kingdom 
'^‘•'pipeden 
•f ; ';Srritrerland 
■ Czechoslovakia 


' U, S.S. R. 


|; iV Chile 
X -: Ceylon . . 

■' ’ China . . . 
A .Chosen . . 

J liyT'aiwan . . 

. Judo-China 
an . „ 
achtikuo 
. Algeria . . 

i““*' 


Totals 


iA; 


1,944 1 
26 I 


16 


1,832 


0 

134 

0 


51 


4,180 


,829 | 
36 j 

*39 I 

. j 

,947 j 

0 j 




21 

0 

47 

0 


0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


43 

0 

4 

0 


4,121 


139 


310 I 


0 

77 

0 


48 ! 

0 < 
0 ! 


496 

86 

354 

19 

11 

13 

24 

694 

5 
47 

244 

12 
4 

6 

112 

137 

69 

*1,227 

78 

68 

244 

51 

‘**87 

? 

35 

1 


1,739 


6,316 


68 


- '» 


89 l| 


Ik) 


610 

73 

151 

46 
17 

II 

13 

608 

9 

56 

34 

6 

2 

5 

107 

163 

43 

i,229 I! 

47 1 
42 ' 

185 

23 

**72 

1 

387 

1 


1,467 

0 

4 


24,924 

27,121 

836 

516 

31,337 

106 

95 

— 

— 

426 

2 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

0 

61! 

566 

— 

— 

1,030 

2,623 

2 ) 1,586 

— 

— 

3,549 

864 

4) 976 

— 

— 

1,884 

12,965 

10,800 

1,264 

865 

14,833 

6 

3) 0 

— 

— 

6 

23 

17 

_ 

_ 

18 

30 

1 ) 19 

x) 2 

r) 1 

19 

285 

1 ) 208 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

503 

75 

70 

0 

0 

79 

272 

1 ) 301 

— 

— 

469 

6,885 

1 ) 6,130 

— 

— 

8,100 

1 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 1 

0 

4 

2 ) 7 

2 ) 6 

2 ) 0 

10 

2 

569 

4,322 

5,948 

574 

1 

1 

675 

709 

1 

531 

486 

2,218 

1,837 

653 

0 

0 

139 

152 

0 

— 

— 

147 

125 

— 

0 

0 

98 

91 

0 

1 

0 

235 

230 

0 

308 

270 

5,876 

5,682 

334 

0 

10 

52 

89 

10 

0 

0 

421 

410 

0 

... 

0 


1,724 


0 

0 

"*88 

77 

0 

0 

0 

30 

24 

0 

0 

0 

59 

54 

0 

. 13 

4 

999 

799 

6 

2 

4 

1,206 

1,242 

4 

— 

i — 

437 

411 


0 

A) 0 

2 ) 174 

2 ) 93 

0 

450 i 488 

12,680 

11,392 

748 

— 


57! 

537 

— 

0 

! 1 

599 

438 

1 

4! 

i 39 

1,912 

1,701 

48 

1 

0 

312 

278 

0 

49 

j*) 0 

1 ) 313 

r) 437 

0 

— 

1 

1,268 

1,124 


— 


1 ) 35 

r} 16 

_ 

0 

” 0 

11 

16 

0 

1,002 

805 

370 

604 

892 

0 

0 

27 

19 

0 

— 

— 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 5 


8 

2 ) 6 

2 ) 156 

2 ) 41 

9 

538 

397 

16,606 

12,849 

582 

1 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 409 

2 ) 247 

0 

2 

I 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

38 

70 

1 

52,626 

50,978 

54,603 

50,838 

65,827 


790 


1,275 


7,265 

877 

2,378 

ISO 

177 

119 

279 

7,139 

110 

560 

***97 

32 

70 

1,001 

1,615 

484 

162 

15,169 

672 

549 

2,129 

375 

512 

1,357 

29 

22 

916 

20 

6 

111 

18,088 

428 

5 

86 


65,086 


lb' '«) * Wool, greasy: b) = Wool, scoured. - 
|;.,Up to 31 December. — 5 ) From 1 st April 
* direct trade of Burma with other foreign 


” ^ Y? 3 ? Marcil - ~ 2 ) U P to tIie end of February, — 3 ) Up to 31 Tatmarv — 
Suntries statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exdude 























TRADE 


WOOL 


453 S 


COUNTRIES 


Eight months (Sept. i-April 30) 


Twelve months 
(Sept i-JAug 31) 

Exports I Imports 


1936 1936-37 1935-36 1 1930-3/ 1935-36 I 1935-36 1935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Argentina . . . { 

Chile . 

Peru. 

China.. . 

India: by sea 5 ) . . 
» : by land 5 ) . . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Manchulcuo . . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria Sc Eeb.: Fr.m.t. 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt ...... 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 

Ua. of S. Africa . { 


New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. . . 
Austria . , , 
Belgo-Luxemb. 

Eeon. tin. 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark , . , 
Spain . , . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Greece . . . 


Latvia . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . 

Netherlands . 


Netherlands . . [ jj 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

Romania . . . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . , . . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia » . , . 

U. S. S. R. . . { *> 

Canada . . . . . 

United States . . . 

Japan ...... 


64 

0 

60 

977 

1,063 

44 

29,311 

27,864 

— 

3,882 

4,392 

— 

*3,677 

* * 375 

__ 

7,112 

7,286 

1,151 

* ‘ 873 

’ * *567 

'■* 2 

3,761 

822 

313 

i ,539 

’**62 

"* 9 

31,855 

13,823 


774 

445 


54,823 

39,119 

* * 606 

6,770 

4,669 

2 

49,223 

47,660 


5,415 

5,792 


2 

42 

20,481 

9 

10! 

3,316 

13 

7 

1,618 

9,789 

7,826 

26,372 

2,381 

2,141 

829 

0 

0 

77 

11 

29 

236 

0 

0 

24 

24 

7 

639 

7,072 

3,878 

31,897 

84 

82 

615 

0 

0 

11,740 

2 

0 

849 

0 

0 

163 

0 

0 

73 

172 

112 

300 

368 

227 

425 

97 

71 

855 

15 

15 

4,885 

364 

22 

0 

33,969 

39,068 

87*191 

— 

— 

2,035 

15 

26 

1,781 

37 

73 

4,508 

179 

108 j 

346 

***126 

*'*148 

*3,373 

0 

0 

38,200 

0 

119 

38,599 

254,785 

208,041 

283,614 


780 
11,125 
204,164 
32,024 
1 ) 20,812 
4) 4,323 

30,303 
50,689 

1 ) 7,665 

1 ) 11,149 

2 ) 4,982 

2 ) 143 

5,800 
12,622 
1 ) 3,049 

1 ) 4,087 

4,449 
208,556 
6,296 
668,184 
46,972 
195.105 
27,878 


| 509 

10,708 
190,484 
34,203 

1 ) 15,834 1 ) 
A) 3,569 
23,834 
41,396 
— 3) 

1 ) 5.617 1 ) 

1 ) 11,334 1 ) 

2 ) 3,397 2 ) 

2 ) 88 2 ) 

3,036 

7,663 

1 ) 1,764 1 ) 

1 ) 1,030 r) 

600 

183,070 2 ) 
4,954 2 ) 
647,343 
45,927 
218,399 1 ) 
30,243 1 } 


4,822 
8,561 3 ) 
46 1 ) 
0 1) 
853 2 ) 
4 2 ) 
251 
1,689 
35 1 ) 
22 1) 
141 

84 2 ) 
1,237 2 ) 
2,213 
57 

99 1 ) 
4 1 ) 


952 

16,098 

237,972 

41,174 

19,004 

12,445 

31,350 

55,923 

11,338 

19,837 

5,968 

205 

4,930 

14,793 

4,096 

3,739 

1,107 

213,150 

6,512 

732,907 

64,627 

262,902 

52,812 


0 1,175 

1 0 527 

1 728 1,978 

2,198 4,378 

1,005 4,874 

143 37,102 

814 1,709 

a) 247 2 ) 639 

I 218,446 591,418 

- 14,883 

123 1 12,782 

538 1 30,673 

3,170 j 5,719 

1 ) 0 lx) 34,972 

r) 0 ! i) 13,662 

6,468 I 17,190 

22 277,684 

697 I 168,742 


1,263 
575 
1,986 
4,742 
3,759 
32,807 
2,138 
2) 639 

627,857 
14,409 
10,296 
29,220 
5,531 
1 ) 39,573 
1 ) 8,375 

13,966 
173,254 
203,571 


6,784 
16,462 
35 f \ 

0 r: 

1,321 a; 

223 11 

2 '°64 

=8 I J 

97 

2,174 f 
9,222 I 
157 if 
90 v 4 
13 | 


234 

357 

100,496 

108,869 

395 

182,850 

194 

952 

25,926 

20,783 

1,146 

35,991 

79 

190 

13,636 

16,297 

25! 

23,671 

71,196 

51,659 

196,966 j 

161,187 

68,859 

220,794 

20,031 

18,074 

5,452 

3,794 

26,546 

5,437 

0 

0 

944 l 

800 

0 

1,612 

291 

196 

3,973 

3,309 

392 

4,921 

0 

0 

489 

65 

0 

895 

238 

203 

4,528 

3,777 

214 

5,692 

53,520 

38,753 

202,438 

252,022 

57,431 

362,115 

1,283 

741 

5,423 

1 7,297 

1,676 

11,050 


2,006 | 
891 '! t 
2,820 j 
6,975 
5,110 
44,401 
3,042 L 
1,056 

879,321 I? 
20,324 I 
15,973 
43,222' I 
9,509 || 
49,077 f 
14,667 i 
22,520 
241,899 I 
261,981 I 


317,616 j 1,930,498 | 1,830,726 | 1,802,041 i 1,775,412 |! 2,315,435 2,523,111 


a) = Wool, greasy — 6) Wool, scoured. — 1) TJp to 31 March — 2) Up to end of February. — 3) Up to 31 January 
4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude tkj 
direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 








































TRADE - BUTTER 


COUNTRIES 


April 

i 

Four months (January i-A 

pril 30 } 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 

i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


2937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

X937 

1936 

1936 

1936 

t 

yi 




Butter* — 

Thousand lb. 




)>; Exporting Countries: 

P 

; 











306 

302 

0 

0 i 

2,650 

1,508 

4 

2 

7,802 

13 


4 

0 

0 

0 ; 

4 

0 

0 

0 

73 

, 0 


30,483 

27,840 

0 

7 ; 

106,464 

99,737 

0 

15 

322,328 

185 

Estonia 

1,808 

1,257 

0 

0 : 

6,224 

4,337 

0 

0 

24,152 

0 


3,036 

2,661 

0 

0 ! 

11,364 

9,943 

0 

0 

30,836 

0 


1 913 

183 

0 

0 1 

4,698 

2,055 

0 

0 

10,401 

0 

|L; Irish Free State . « 

452 

1,834 

225 

0 ; 

2,513 

3,543 

1,444 

0 

58,032 

11 


i 3,049 

2.509 

0 

0 

9,590 

7,998 

0 

0 

38,118 

0 

!*];• Lithuania . . . . 1 

2,055 

1,437 

0 

0 i 

5,653 

4,859 

0 

0 

32,252 

0 

|'i -Norway ..... 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

141 

351 

0 

0 

423 

0 

1 Netherlands . . , 

i 12,813 

12,002 

0 

21 

34,033 

36,577 

18 

26 

132,686 

71 

||‘ Poland-Dantzig . . 

710 

1,230 

0 

0 ! 

3,565 

5,428 

0 

0 

24,046 

0 

fT Romania. 




... 1 

2 ) 24 

2 ) 20 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

218 

0 

/Sty- Sweden ..... 

! 3,902 

2,840 

0 

377 

15,053 

11,153 

0 

412 

42,126 

414 

|i{ Yugoslavia .... 

1 9 

0 

— 

— ! 

42 

4 

— 

— 

269 

— 

n ■ u. s. s. r. .... 





1 ) 3,122 

1 ) 106 

x) 7 

1 ) 216 

51,097 

15,679 

& Argentina .... 

1.490 

216 

— 

1 

12,037 

9,617 

— 

— 

22,639 

— 

^ Chile. 


* ., 



1 ) 4 

1 } 9 

1 ) 0 

x) 0 

31 

0 

il:" Syria & Ueb.: Ft. hi. t. 

42 

9 

31 

24 

117 

71 

71 

68 

750 

161 

P ‘ Ttirkev . 




— 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

33 

—- 

|j| Union of South. Afr. 





2 ) 3,737 

2 ) 2,438 

2 ) 0 

2 } 0 

9,273 

0 

|T Australia ..... 

18,803 

i 3,096 

0 

0 : 

68 , 66 ! 

88,573 

0 

2 

185,672 

4 

K . New Zealand . . . 

33,550 

26,841 

~ 

a 

i 

i 

137,730 

116,579 



313,168 


i r 1 

jp Importing Countries: | 




1 

■ 






h Germany.. 

0 

8 

14,978 

14,275 

0 

0 

52,494 

52,977 

0 

166,245 

C Beigo-Tuxemb. E. U. | 

2 

2 

31 

531 

13 

22 

2,866 

6,678 

68 

8,139 

0 ’’Spain ...... j 


— 1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 


379 ! 

403 j 

115 

304 

1,799 

1,660 

463 

3,212 

12,677 

4,251 

p,!'Greece.j, 

— 

— j 

75 

29 

— 

— 

203 

227 

— 

780 

R;: -Italy .. ;■ 

66 

93 I 

179 

53 ! 

326 

254 

4,500 

137 



jjwJFortugal. ji 

13 ! 

0 ! 

0 ; 

13 

29 

0 

26 

163 

“'ll 

”*340 

S-.'tfnited Kingdom . |i 

1,182 j 

604 

89,969 | 

96,437 ! 

5,664 

4,045 

343,351 

349,017 

9,237 

1,095,624 

§ 1 ; Switzerland . . . . ) 

0 

0 

377 

42 i 

2 

2 

4,967 

1,420 

7 

3,223 

p| Czechoslovakia . . j ; 

0 | 

0 

26 i 

4 ! 

836 

! ? 

26 

2 

379 

496 

SyGattada . 1 

37 j 

31 

9 1 

! 7 j 

137 

j 117 

46 

49 

5,130 

119 

Sp^tiited States . . . ) j 

60 

42 

1,131 ; 

661 

340 

! 229 

8,971 ! 

4,288 

825 

9,872 

... 







... 


26 

467 

B&ylon .. j 

— 

— 

*”55 

”*106 

— 

— 

262 ! 

! * ’ 265 

— 

805 

RfCii^ha, .j! 

— 

— 

172 I 

66 1 

j — 


419 

370 

— 

939 

w-lfedla; by sea 4 ) . , j 

40 i 

24 

71 : 

86 [ 90 

! 95 

346 

357 

218 

944 

1 by land 4 } . j 


— 



— 

1 — 

3) 902 

3 ) 820 

— 

5,022 

| Sipeitherlands Indies: 











i KHrpiya and Madura. 

— 

— 


,. 

— 

— 

x) 1,894 

x) 1,841 

-— 

9,196 

Cater Provinces . 

— 

— 

j 


— 

— 

1 ) 829 

- 1 ) 783 

— 

3,078 

KfUdb‘ ; China .... 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 } 150 I 

2 ) 104 

4 

917 

Ifhlraq- .. 





1 ) 7 

X) 0 

1 ) 7 

|i) 2 

2 

13 

| „ Iran. 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

x) 0 

ji) 4 

2 

4 

■ Japan ...... 

0 

*** yJ 

**’ 53 

2 

13 

282 

130 

4 

688 

13 

British Malaya . . 

... 1 




x) 159 

1 } 148 

1 ) 1,254 

1 1 ) 1,065 

631 

4,105 

JManchtikuo .... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 ) 62 

1 2 ) 24 

— 

187 

^Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 } 891 

2 ) 754 

— 

5,494 

‘ 1 ; Algeria. 

0 

0 

*‘*417 

247 

2 

2 ! 

1,409 

I 1,186 

9 

4,394 

v.. Egypt .. 





1 } 4 

1 ) 22 

1 ) 256 

x) 220 

42 

1,316 

J* French Morocco . . 

— * 

— 


... 


— 

1 ) 906 

x) 1,122 

— 

4,017 

|p | Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

‘**192 

146 

0 

2 

657 

756 

4 

2,026 

f j?-". Totals . . . 

w 

113,204 

95,507 

108,086 

! 

; 

113,419 

436,647 

411,968 

429,831 

428,588 

1,336,385 

1,348,564 


ji : : I'p to 31 March. — a) Up to the end of February. — 3) Up to 31 January. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian 

If ;ic- include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 














































TRADE 


CHEESE 


455 S 



April 

Four months (January 1-April 30} 

Twelve months 
(Jan. 1-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j Exports 

Imports 


193; j 193b 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 1936 

, 1936 

1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Austria . . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
Estonia . . 
Finland , . 

Italy , . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
Australia . . 
Turkey . . . 
Union of South 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Afr 


importing Countries: 


Germany . . . 
Belgo-Euxemb. E. U, 

Spain . 

France. 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

U. S. S. R. ... 
United States . . 

Chile. 

Peru. 

Ceylon ..... 
India: by sea 3 ) . 
Java and Madura 
Indo-China . . , 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan.. 

British Malaya . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Deb.: Fr. m. t, 
Algeria .... 

Egypt . 

French Morocco 
Tunis ..... 


Totals . 


584 

93 

1,764 

86 

1,102 

4,993 

7 

7 

280 

10,587 

99 

*3,047 

88 

108 

670 

225 


1,182 

15.560 


7 

35 

2,366 

123 

51 

35 

20 

425 


84 


29 

0 


4 

43,661 


500 

269 

1,508 

24 

862 

4,312 

7 

7 

205 

9,784 

0 

*3,990 

115 

99 

505 

214 


53 

17,159 


26 

24 

2,026 

51 

35 

4 

15 

520 


77 


7 

42,442 


190 

0 

4 

0 

4 

831 

0 

0 

24 

79 

24 

*262 

192 

2 

141 


5,437 

3,889 

2,379 

148 

0 

4 

35 

24,070 

201 

*5*366 


13 

126 


97 

911 


379 

44,828 


Cheese. — Thousand lb. 


194 

0 

2 

0 

0 

853 

0 

0 

15 

75 

15 

*247 

220 

4 

90 


5,763 

3,849 

2,410 

20 

0 

37 

29 

23,590 

262 

4*217 


42 

496 


181 


42,729 




3,285 


2,941 


633 l 


580 

8,620 

1,080 


1,459 


0 i 


0 

4,206 

6,934 


7,200 


11 1 


7 

21,008 

181 


79 


0 


0 

198 

3,977 


3,393 


9 1 


7 

10,864 

18,609 


10,461 


2,304 * 


2,037 

42,776 

35 


33 


0 


0 

119 

110 


33 


0 1 


0 

972 

1,402 


1,228 


90 


73 

2,381 

42,285 


37,298 


278 


313 

125,311 

536 


29 


64 


75 

441 

2 

2 ) 

4 

2 ) 

13 

2 ) 

20 

128 

11,297 


14,824 


1,301 


968 

40,737 

317 


531 


741 


829 

1,554 

620 


328 


15 


9 

4,676 

3,311 


4,279 


470 


311 

81,891 

864 


644 


— 


— 

2,813 

2 

1 ) 

18 


— 


— 

90 

238 

2 ) 

472 

2 ) 

33 

2 ) 

24 

1,369 

5,900 


4,905 


42 


20 

12,432 t 

74,653 


71,827 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

185,722 

I 

1 

90 


112 


23,499 


20,940 

! 262 

123 


106 


14,822 


14,985 

366 

9,105 


8,206 


9,288 


10,728 

‘ 23,345 

351 


75 


395 


179 

! 705 

265 


247 


0 


0 

i 767 

181 


229 


15 


46 

! 1,814 

51 


44 

1 

66 


64 

121 

1,993 


1,975 


101,622 


93,009 

I 6,012 





758 


1,149 

1 — i 

2 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

190 

x) 

99 

90 

381 


348 

1 

21,431 

1 

16,943 

1,135 

4 

1 ) 

13 

1 ) 

9 

IX) 

9 

26 

_ 


_ 

| 

”*62 

I 

“*49 

_ 

0 


2 

1 

474 


322 

2 



— 

|i) 

384 

X) 

280 

_ 1 

0 

2 ) 

0 

’ 2 ) 

128 

la) 

90 

2 : 

0 

1 ) 

2 

|i) 

15 

x) 

20 

7 

0 

1 ) 

0 

I 1 * 

0 

1 ) 

2 

0 

— 


— 

35 


24 

— 

4 

r) 

4 

lx) 

95 

X) 

66 

18 

2 

2 ) 

35 

2 ) 

392 

2) 

273 

57 

49 


84 


346 


273 

470 

15 

1 

37 


3,741 


3,832 

88 

20 

x) 

2 

I 1 * 

2,026 

X) 

1,806 

44 

— 

1 

— 

lx) 

j 

875 


922 

— 

13 

1 

57 

1,067 

|X> 

814 

ft 104 

1 

188,287 

1 

! 

173,582 

1 

187,739 

1 

172,197 

1 583,743 


1,878 | 
0 % 
20 k 
2 $ 
26 If 

7,901 $ 

0 if 

2 

269 & 

869 i 
223 f; 
55 4 

3,505 I 
2,555 S 1 
53 \ 
U41 ! 


238 

99 

0 


61,507 if 
50,834 j 

32,494 | 
370 !j 

a 1 

300,628 1 
3,530 I 
756 I 
59,851 f 
44 | 
648 1 
220 1 
1,184 | 

I, 733 t 
602 $ 

62' I 
2 I 
168 | 
337 L) 
1,845 | 
957 : 

II, 025 | 
7,771 » 
3,677 
2,915 , 



1) Up to 31 March. — 2} Up*to the end of February. — 3) From 1st April 1037 , the Indian statistics include the 
India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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TRABE 


CACAO 


April 

i Seven 

months (October 1-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30) 

COUNTS: ir ;5 Exports ' Imports 

Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1337 

1936 

1937 ! 193^ 

j 1936-37 

i 935'36 j X 936-37 j 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 
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COUNTRIES 


Ten months (July i- April 30) 


Twelve months 
(July 1-June 30) 

Exports j Xmporis 


1936 j 1936-37 1 3935-36 I 1936-37 1935-36 1935-36 I935-36 


Thousand lb. 


Exporting Countries: 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Chosen. 

Taiwan . . ... 

India: by sea 4 ) . . 

t : by land 4) . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 

Indo-China. 

Japan . 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgo-buxem b. E.U. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Finland . w . . , . 
France ...... 

Greece. 

Hungary ..... 
Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

Tat via.. ' 

Lithuania ..... 

Norway . 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

United Kingdom , . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Chile. 

Peru. 

Iraq. 

Jran. 

British Malaya. , . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine: Br m. t.. 
Syria & Leb.: Fr, m. t. 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Union of S, Africa. . 
Australia ..... 
New Zealand . . . 


22.899 

25,360 

0 

0 


158,147 

177,299 

0 

0 

223,530 

3,371 

3,878 

24 

172 


83,273 

69,336 

844 

635 

76,201 

18 

24 

7 

0 


130 

185 

18 

0 

223 





1 ) 

17,996 1 ) 

17,170 1 ) 

75 1 ) 

62 

20,157 

5,388 

4,632 

174 

*227 


278,456 

288,449 

3,761 

4,925 

313,430 





3) 

11,065 3) 

11,321 3 ) 

811 3) 

853 

15,704 

11.671 

10,831 




97,028 

95,370 1 ) 

556 1 ) 

820 

118,230 



— 

— 

1 ) 

20,765 1 ) 

20,880 

— 

— 

28,854 





2 ) 

2,335 2 ) 

2,240 2 } 

893 2 ) 

1,268 

2,806 

1,539 

853 

31 

0 


34,921 

29,529 

944 

375 

32,551 

35 

0 

1,008 

721 


112 

0 

8,860 

8,708 

0 



44 

33 


— 

— 

703 

701 

— 

0 

0 

66 

40 


2 

2 

562 

467 

2 



2 

2 


— 

— 

82 

57 

— 

— 

— 

62 

82 


— 

— 

1,010 

933 

— 

— 

_ 

9 

~~ 4 


_ 

_ 

86 

79 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

31 


— 

— 

247 

231 

— 

2 

2 

311 

231 


13 

13 

2,760 j 

2,396 

18 



13 

13 


— 

— 

373 

386 

— 

__ 

_ 

22 

40 


— 

— 

450 

386 

— 

11 

2 

1,078 

913 


35 

22 

17,800 

18,078 

24 



31 

9 


— 

— 

... 

174 

— 

__ 


7 

4 


— 

— 

62 

60 

— 

_ 


4 

4 


_ 

— 

71 

77 

— 

_ 

_ 

31 

26 


_ 

— 

291 | 

309 

— 

7 

9 

2,229 

1,995 


90 

99 

22,930 

24,165 

112 

0 

0 

359 

351 


2 

2 

3.444 i 

2,930 

2 



35 

73 


— 

— 

309 , 

362 

— 

_ 

_ 




— 

2 ) 

507 2 ) 

653 

j — 

5,527 

5,357 

22,648 

36,898 


58,458 

59,920 

382,270 

425,886 

72,067 



86 

64 


— 

— 

827 1 

869 

•— 

2 

2 

57 

128 


26 

22 

1,574 

1,567 

26 



55 

55 


— 

— 

1,098 

1,060 


_ 

_ 

18 

13 


— 

— 

357 

333 






1 ) 

6,894 1 ) 

12,663 x) 

28,535 1 ) 

29,807 

17,970 

IT 

IT 

*3,126 

*3*946 


— 

— J 

32,018 

35,331 

— 

_ 

_ 

6.786 

6,777 


— 

— | 

78,205 

73,297 ! 

— 

_ 

_ 




— 

- 

4,264 1 ) 

3,289 

— 


_ 




_ 

— 4 ) 

507 4) 

842 

— 





1 ) 

9 x) 

55 1 ) 

5,459 1 ) 

4,041 

57 




. 

1 } 

0 1 } 

0 1 ) 

12,335 x) 

10,285 

0 





1 ) 

866 1 ) 

822 1 ) 

4,012 1 ) 

3,688 

1,142 

LT 

LI* 




— 

~ 2 ) 

8,014 2 ) 

6,475 

— 





2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

582 2 ) 

421 

0 

0 

0 

9 

"*22 


0 

11 

472 

271 i 

11 






— 

— ( i) 

2,030 1 ) 

930 

— 

0 

0 

"*181 

’ * *187 


4 

4 

3,267 

2,066 

9 






— 

- x) 

13.084 1 ) 

10,119 

— 1 



... | 


1 ) 

337 1 ) 

201 > 1 ) 

17,033 1 ) 

13,442 

295 

LT 

LT 

* * 337 | 

"*267 


— 

— I 

2,776 

5,803 

— 





■3) 

472 2 ) 

161 ,2) 

10,044 2 ) 

9,387 

320 

'"62 

" * 29 

*4*797 

*3*001 


549 

536 

39,463 

33,466 

635 



1 

... 

I) 

115 x) 

95 1 } 

7,763 1 ) 

8,186 

126 

50,532 

50,979 

43,676 ! 

1 

i 

50,329 

772,100 786,407 

724,438 

750,951 

924,502 


1) Up to 31 March. — 2) Up to the end of February. — 3) Up to 31 January. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statis' 
include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. j 









































TRADE 


COFFEE 


Ten months (July i-April 30) 


i Twelve months 
| (July 1-June 30) 

Exports I Imports 


IQ3U 193/ 


1956 1930-37 


1933-36 1935- 


| Exporting Countries: 

P 

'i,i, . Costa Rica. 

Cuba 

fr Guatemala . 

y- . Haiti.] ] 

, Nicaragua. * * ’ ’ 

A Saato Domingo , 

: Salvador 
'IT Bradl 
|i ! Colombia . 

fjf;*; Peru . . 

I' Aden: by sea 4) 

|| India: by sea . . . 

’M' -Netherlands Indies: 

:a Java and Madura. 
f| 1 Outer Provinces . 

1' Indo-China . 

Ivory Coast . ,* 

ID* Kenya ...... 

f 4 ! 1 Madagascar . 

I . • 

||| Importing Countries: 

» Germany. 

a, ‘Austria 

# Belgo-Duxemb. Eb U 

If Bulgaria 

Denmark .... * 
Spain -...[I 

* { Estonia , „ ] [ 

If;* 1 'Finland ...*** 

' Prance ...]]] 

I ", Greece 

| Hungary . . * ] ] 

■ 1 Irish Free State 

Italy. 

Datvia ...*[[ 

1 * Lithuania , . ’ * * 

'i Norway 

Netherlands * ] ] 

,/ Poland-Dantrig 
Portugal . . . . [ 
Romania . . * ’ 
j^ttriifed Kingdom. . . 

Sweden. 

|:!B|witscexland . * * * 
Czechoslovakia * * 
Jugoslavia . 
p% : s.s. r . . ; ; ; 

'Jfi&mted States " 
ii'g^yioa 

;#raq ..„***’* 
Jfeah' ...*’** 

(f Jgpaa 

'/Btltish. Malaya i 
jiM^pchukuo 
sjP^iestine: Br. m t * 

affe* 

I.Morocco . 

‘i Tunj$ ■ 

S. Africa. 

“■"New 'Zealand" * * * 


Coffee® 


(Thousand lb.}. 


, 2 ) 36.985 

1 ) 8,620 

1 ) 76,044 
51,566 
|i) 15,518 
23,872 
1 ) 86,849 
! 1,513,930 
i 1 ) 428,029 
3) 4,561 

! 1 ) 7,335 

0 ! 15,933 

| 69,382 

1 ) 116,854 

1 } 553 

r) 9,328 

36,493 

2 ) 53,390 


2,502 i 
150,212 j 


2,831 

150,168 


1 2 ) 30,305 ! 

|x) 3,913 ; 

jij 91,748 

! 68,079 

I xi 15,560 
I 23,497 
lx) 72,160 
j 1,779,061 
|i) 388,495 

13 ) 3,340 3 ) 

1 ) 9,592 

20,979 

I 

48,998 i 
1 ) 93,844 j 
1 ) 1,411 Is) 

1 ) 7,253 
41,185 I 

2 ) 35,865 I 


0 311,234 

0 9,722 


— 289 

— 258 

— 31,811 

6,671 55,305 

7 10.269 

2,765 12,873 

— 2 ) 4,980 

21,209 ; 41,374 


i 7,430 1,502,499 

— ! 1 ) 5,143 

i 2 2,939 

i — 1 ) 1,270 

;x) 0 i) 112 

— 10,172 

1 1 ) 3,960 1 ) 14,306 

— 2 ) 302 

!-) 0 2 ) 2,083 

| 4 2,315 

— 1 ) 7,807 

4 25,109 

— 1 ) 13,129 

— 1 ) 4,416 

! 2 2,694 

1 2 ) 9 2 } 22,895 

! 20 3,201 

!*) 0 1 ) 313 


46,875 

4,736 

118,353 

76,366 

30,856 

28,246 

104,497 

2,059,770 

516,335 

5,668 

12,240 

25,893 


157 
34,670 
356,235 
11,114 
3,686 
518 
68,489 
190 
370 
37,567 
86,236 
9,376 
10,994 
2 ) 5,915 
48,253 
90,943 
! 34.015 

i 20,593 

I 12,280 

li) 957 
30,373 
1,613,172 
1 ) 6,239 

2,507 

1 ) 699 

1 1 ) 137 

9,751 
x) 12,192 

2 ) 240 

2 ) 3,018 

1,953 

1 ) 7,099 
25,900 

x) 12,573 

ix) 4,592 
2,676 

2 ) 21,870 

3,686 

x) 289 


0 329,173 

0 11,464 

728 108,973 


249 

412 

41,515 

91,534 

11,718 

13,336 

8,15! 

52,270 

105,842 

38,281 

24,714 

15,210 

1,146 

39,196 

1,853,267 

7,527 

2,738 

1,325 

236 

10,825 

16,118 

392 

3,726 

2,390 

10,620 

32,452 

17,324 

6,277 

3,342 

31,654 

4,619 

437 


_ * { 142 - 402 [ 161 ' 269 | 283 ' 199 282 , 05 ! j 2 , 590,068 ; 2 , 778,128 j 2 , 825,332 3 , 011,400 3 , 356,259 3 , 495,934 

I of Sdia “tltorlffnTeiclule direct 3 toae'o? Burm^ ^ 
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STOCKS 

Rye and barley in farmers 9 hands in the United States on 1 June, 



Percentage of total production i) j 

1 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

Products 




1 




1937 

1936 

1935 

1937 

1936 

| 1935 

Rye .. 

18.0 

27.2 

16.0 

2,573 

8,915 

1,525 

Barley. 

15.5 

22.5 

11.9 

10,249 

30,897 

6,657 


i) In comparison with previous year’s crop. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest 

1 st of month 


Specification 

June 1937 

May 1937 

April 1937 

j June 1936 

June 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada. 

29,315 

37,160 

40,930 

89,200 

115,650 

U. S.in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

U. S. in the United States. 

10,253 

15,752 

20,845 

18,704 

18,465 

Canadian in the United States. 

4,810 

6,005 

7,213 

8,029 

5,622' 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

869 

Total . . . 

44,378 

58,917 

68,988 

115,933 

140,726 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada. 

354 

990 

879 

2,135 

2,049 

U. S. in Canada. 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

1,139 

1,428 

1,692 

3,847 

5,151 

Canadian in the United States ..... 

0 

42 

132 

127 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,066 

Total . . . 

1,546 

2,460 

2,703 

6,109 

8,266 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada.. 

2,396 

3,218 

4,086 

3,406 

3,046 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

U. S. in the United States ....... 

2,819 

4,055 

5,351 

5,675 

3,888 

Canadian in the United States ..... 

568 

963 

1,316 

0 

126 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264 

Total . . . 

5,783 

8,236 

10,753 

9,105 

7,324 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,547 

2,672 

3,737 

2,929 

2,404 

U. S.in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

U. S. in the United States.. . 

1,807 

3,771 

5,881 

9,934 

3,521 

Canadian in the United States ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

326 

Total . . . 

3,354 

6,443 

9,618 

12,872 

6,251 

Maize: 






U. S. in Canada.. 

l 

0 

0 

249 

1,220 

Of other origin in Canada ....... 

980 

1,238 

2,155 

562 

1,453 

U. S. in the United States. 

2,417 

3,750 

6,341 

3,448 

5,960 

Of other origin in the United States, . . 

18 

611 

1,154 

0 

677 

Total . . , 

3,416 

5,599 

9,650 

4,259 

9,310 T 























STOCKS: CEREALS 


POTATOES 


460 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Saturday nearest xst of month 


!' 1 Products 

%"<■ 

% 

June 1937 

May 1937 

April 1937 

June 1936 

June 1935 

1,000 centals 

T . Wheat (and Sour in terms of grain) .... 

24,682 

30,619 

34,339 

19,056 

21.734 

fv 1 iRye.. 

1,066 

326 

552 

749 

418 

|r, 1 . Barley .. 

S .344 

1,552 

1,940 

2,276 

776 

4 1 ,: Oats .. 

618 

1,091 

1,491 

493 

851 

. Maize . .. 

4 '> v 

12,682 

14,275 

14,563 

13,339 

13,478 


Authority: Broomhatt's Corn Trade New & 


Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


# Z.. 1 11 .. -........ == 

ffv ' 

Percentage of total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

U'. , 

m:: Products 

ff; , 

11'' 

31 May 
1937 

30 April 
1937 

31 May 
1936 

31 May 
1935 

31 May 
1937 

30 April 
1937 

31 May 
1936 

31 May 
1935 

$ 

Winter wheat. 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3,800 

5,700 

5,700 

5.200 

Spring wheat. 

3 

6 

5 

7 

200 

400 

400 

900 

iPil&ye ... 

6 

30 

9 

9 

10,200 

16,900 

14,800 

14,900 

1, Winter barley. 

5 i 

8 

5 : 

3 

1,300 

2,000 

1,100 

500 

Spring barley. 

5 

9 

6 

7 

2,600 

4,600 

3,200 

3,900 

In!/Oats. 

14 

22 

15 

15 

17,600 

27,700 

17,800 

18,000 

% |} Late potatoes... 

ITL.!! 

Isa’ ’..i......... . 

8 

19 

9 

10 

78,800 ; 

187,200 

78,800 

97,900 


Authority: Marhtberichtstdle beins Reicksnfthrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1). 


44"' Products 

Last day of month 

May 1937 

April 1937 

March 1937 

May 1936 

May 1935 

1,000 centals 

•Wheat: 






• Grain. 


14,279 

15,708 

23,605 i 

33,367 

Flour for bread. 


1,539 

1,523 

2,674 

3,128 

'Total 2) . . . 


16,415 

17,824 

27,320 

37,712 

I&ytc 


i 




■-Y; /■ ■■ Grain. 


17,183 

19,831 

15,432 

27,571 

Hour for bread. 


1,186 

1,146 

1,168 

1,523 

f . Total 2) . . . 


18,927 

21,518 

17,149 

29,811 

'Barley,... 


1,442 

2,251 

1,700 

1,914 

V -■ : 

... 

2,066 

2,824 

3,512 

2,670 


Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub- 
J t ^ S \^ xlons ^stuffs and breweries). — 2) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
f.:WHeat-tioar » 1,388.89 centals of wheat, r,ooo centals of rye-flour = 1,470.59 centals of rye. 
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Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1) 




First day of month 


Products 

June 1937 

May 1937 

April 1937 

June 1936 

June 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

5.592 

6,432 

6,720 

5,160 

5,664 

Flour as gram. 

1,032 

936 

960 

792 

528 

Total . . . 

6.624 

7,368 

7,680 

5,952 

6,192 

Barley. 

1,520 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

480 

Oats . 

224 

288 

288 

208 

288 

Maize. 

2,784 

3,024 

4,032 

2,688 

1,680 



Authorities: Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for , 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 

























stocks: cotton 


Cottoa stocks on hand in the United States. 


bast day of month 


! 

i<0CAT30?s j May 1937 | 

April 1937 

| March 1937 j 

May 1936 

May 1935 

! 1,000 centals^ 

I 

In consuming establishments . .. 8,860 

9,702 

10,155 

5,321 

4,762 

In public storage and at compresses .... 17,525 

20,582 

24,603 

25,580 

31,926 

Totax* . . . 26,385 

30,284 

34,758 

30,901 

36,688 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest ist of month 

* :■ Location June 1937 | May 1937 April 1937 June 1936 June 1935 

M. 1,000 centals 
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PRICES . j 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS j 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages P 

are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). \ 


Average 



11 

4 

28 

21 






Description 

June 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

May ‘ 

1937 

May 

June 

June i 

1 

Commercial f 
Season 1 ) | 


1937 

1936 

*935 1 

1 

1935-36 

1 

1934-35 





Wheat. 










Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 







1 


? 

(pengo p. quintal). 

20.75 

19.85 

20.05 

20.65 

20.27 

14.54 

16.99 

16.78 

16.6? / 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

505 

n q. 

525 

515 

* 523 

n q. 

n. q 

* 442 

* 402 J 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

118*/. 

119 */ 8 

128 3 / 8 

133 */ 4 

130V, 

79 s /, 

8 P'g 

85 

81’/. f 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 

n. 122 3 /* 

n. 122 

n. 125 l U 

135 7 /a 

* 130 Va 

94 1 >2 

94 

109 s /« 

104 V. ! 

. i 

lb.). 

129V, 

129 

136 Vs 

139 3 / r 

137 

108 1 4 

98 7 J 

119 */* 

mv* f 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 







t 


60 lb.). 

136 s /4 

136 7 /s 

139 Vs 

151 */ 4 

146 x / 8 

no 1 /* 

102 i /j 

124 V* 

113 V. } 

Buenos Aires (<z):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 





13.74 




6.86 | 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

13.10 

13,85 

13.80 

13.65 

10.00 

6.89^ 

9.53 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 % % 







22 - 5 - 3 1 


l 

impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

30-6-0 

30-8-0 

31-13-0 

32-5-0 

32-8-9 

24-3-3 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 I 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 







20.80 



burg stations; Km. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20,80 

21.40 

20.53 

20,29 | 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Km. p. quintal): 







8.63 

9.51 

8.95 ( 

No. 1 Manitoba. 

13.06 

12.97 

14 09 

14.22 

7 ) 14.00 

8.98 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

13.32 

13,54 

6 ) 13.68 

8 ) 13.50 

8 ) 13.61 

8.95 

6.55 

82.10 

8.74 

,50 | 
69.10 f 

Home-grown. 

149.00 

149.00 

150.00 

149.00 

150.25 

109.60 

100.90 

No, 1 Manitoba, Atlantic (in bond) . 
Barusso (in bond). 

149.50 

159.00 

162.00 

164.00 

163.25 

101.95 

102 . 10 ' 

110.80 

86.10 t 

148.00 

152.00 

155.00 

156.50 

155.75 

104.05 

76.35 

103.10 

60.90 | 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 




154.00 



80.50 

91.30 

92.35 | 

depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

155.50 

155.50 

154.00 

10 ) 154.00 

98.30 

London (Mark Dane); Home-grown (sh. 



43/6 

43/- 

42/7 */* 

29,6 

24/7 \ J 

27/5 V* 

22/4 

p. 504 lb. on the farm). 

41/6 

42/6 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 







| 



ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 
French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24/11 

21/1 X /J 

*25/- 

19/8 » 

South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q* 

n. q. j 

* 29/- 

n. 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

44/10V2 

44/9 

48/4 1 /* 

49/3 3 /<, 

48/7V* 

30/- 

30;4 

32/9 

3U/Em 

No. r Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

u )45/10 l /a 

n ) 45/3 

u )48/9 

u )50/~ 

49/- 

29/9 V. 

29/9 

32/5 1 / 4 

mm 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

u )43/9 

n ) 43 /- 

a ) 46/— 

u ) 47/— 

46/4 

28/5 * it 

27/1 I 
23/4 5 /J 

30/5V* 

28/5 % 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ). 

n. q. 

42/6 

44 / 7 x / a 

46/- 

45/1 

n. q. 

* 28/9 

22/57® 

White Karachi, choice.. 

42 h 

43 /- 

45/- 

45/3 

45/1 

*31/2 

n. q. j 

* 31/7 % 

* 29/3 | 
26/3 1 */«§ 

West Australian (cargoes) .. 

42/10 1 /. 

44/3 

47/- 

46/6 

46/6 

12 )29/U X /2 

27 h 1 

* 30/2 l/ a 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan (b): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 

42 / 10 x /a 

44/3 

47/- 

46/6 

46/6 

*30/1 */,! 

26/2 l / 4 

110.90 

‘j* 29/9 
114.20 

*25/7 « 

95.80: 

1 

cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lirep. q.) 5 ). 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

119.50 

Rye. 








! 

| 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 





17.10 


16.8C 

j 

! 16-291 

burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

17,10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.70 

> 16.68 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c.i.f.; 







4 . 8 : 

1 5,2: 

' .Hi! 

Rm. p. quintal) .. 

13.75 

13.24 

13.31 

13.19 

l3 ) 13.22 

l 5.35 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

21.37 

20.40 

20.45 

20.80 

20.60 

1 12.09 

1 11 . 4 ; 

f\ 14.41 

> 12-wj 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

25.87 

24.62 

24.62 

24.62 

24.74 

1 15.09 

► 13.11 

3 13.21 

> 14.82 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

Hl l / 3 

109 3 /. 

114 

115 

114 x /< 

} 44 

40 V 

J 43 l / 

. 5274 

. 5772 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

94*/*, 

102 

112 3 /* 

112 

109 x h 

i| 57 7 /, 

1 46 */ 

a, 53 V 

Groningen (c):Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

n. q. 

8.00 

8.15 

8.20 

8 . 2 C 

) n. q. 

7.2 ( 

7.01 

1! 

3 7.35: 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ~ not quoted. — n. *= nominal . 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

1) August-July. — 2 ) Prom 16 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and July 1934, for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price region 
of Berlin city. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57 , and this Crop Report, Aug. 1936, p. 609. By a new decree the December pric$s| 
remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3) Until 25 Dec. 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased bv * 
transport costs; Jan.-Aug. 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935 -Aug. 1936, prices in the regulated mark 
delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Ciop Report , Sept. 1936, p. 691). — 4) Aug.-D 
1934, 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63 % lb. — 5 ) Commercing Aug. 1936, prices free at mills in Milan, — 6) Prom Oct. 1936, 
for export rye. — 7 ) 14 May: 13 56 — 8) Shipping June. —. 9) 14 May: 13. 49 * — 10) Revised averages: Feb,: 149*50; “ 

151.00; April: 153,50. —- 11) Afloat. — 13 Shipping Sept. — 13) 14 May; 13.18. 
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Description 


; : ;j Barley. 

4 Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

?; p. quintal) .. 

f, Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
4 PxaguerMaiting.av.qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2) 
1 ' WianipegtNo. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 
1 1 Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents 0.4S lb.) 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3) 
I' Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 
| 1 ■ denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
$; London (Mark Lane): English malting, 
|, , best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

! ' ' Liverpool and London (c.i.f.. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % impurities.. 

Russian (Azof?, Black Sea). 

Canadian No. 3 Western ...... 

H" , Californian malting (sh. p. 44S lb.) . . 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

I’i Persian (Iraquian). 

l! Groningen(«): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 


Oats. 

’jBraila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 
Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
I Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires (6): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

FBttlm:, Home-grown (free at Branden- 
f;''' burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). . . 
fl'Taris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal), 
idon (Mark Lane): Home-grown, white 

(sh. p. 3561b., on farm). 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship- 
f. ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
I Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5) . 

TMfiata (ta,q.). 

(plan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

. Home-grown. 

- Foreign... 


.'V ( Maize. 

Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
'iQileago: No. 3 "Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.), 
j^titehos, Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 

t,: pesos p, quintal). 

:^twerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 
y Yellow Plata ........... 

: Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino *’) 
^yer^ool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 
y . , ping .current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian .. 

4 ,lrdlow Plata.. 

2 White fiat African.. 

HWpn (r): * Alto Milanese# (lire p. quint.) 6) 


! 


jjii- 


1 


28 

May 

1937 

[1 


Average 



ii ! 

June j 
2937 j 

4 

June 

1937 

21 !:■ 

1 ! 

May 1/ 
1937 j 

: : 

May 

X937 

June ' 
1936 

June 

X935 

Commercial 

Season 1 ) 


i 

1 





X935-36 

*934-35 

n. q. 

360 
141.00 
59 V* 
68 

56 

n. q. 

360 

141.00 

59 1 / a 
68 

60 Vz 

n. q. 

353 

139.50 

65 Vs 
70 

66 

: 

n. q. 

355 i 
139.50 : 
65 

\\ ! 

1 

n. q. 
355 
139.50 

66 V* 
76®/* 
69 Vi 

15.87 
241 
135.50 
35 V 8 
47 

35 

16.44 
205 
135.50 
36 VJ 
47 Vi 
43 Vi 

* 15.97 
242 

* 131.70 

34 Vi 
45 Vi 
39 Vs 

19.60 
246 
131.70 
45 V* 
72 Vs 
67 Vs 

18.00 

113.00 

18.00 

113.00 

17.80 

113.00 

17.80 1 
113.00 ! 

17.80 

113.10 

18.00 

76.60 

16.70 

77.75 

17.08 

74.10 

16.16 

70.30 

39/- 

39/- 

39/- 

41/6 j 

40/10 Vs 

32/6 

n.32/6 

38/3 

38/- 

7 )27;6 
n. q. 
28/6 
iQ )39/- 
27/9 

25/- 

8,00 

D27/6 
n. q. 
28/9 
i0 )41/3 
28/3 

25/9 

7.92 

7 )27/- 
n. q. 

°)29/10Va 

10 )4I/3 

28/3 

25/3 

7.85 

n. q. ! 

n. q. j 

9 ) 30/- ! 

10 ) 41/3 t 

28/3 ! 

24/9 i 

7.95 j 

| 

n. q. 
n. q. 

9 ) 30/1 

10 ) *41/4 
28/6 
25/1 

7.96 

6 ) 14/7 
*15/- 
■1 17/5 Vi 
8 ) 23/6 Vi 
8 ) 16/7 V 4 
* 15/- 
5.47 

15/l 3 /i 

n. q. 

17/8 Vi 

n. q. 
16/1 Vs 
15/7 Vs 
5.13 

*15/3 
* 14/10 
18/0 Vs 
24/8 Vi 
15/nvs 
15/4 Vi 
4.91 

*19/2 V 4 

n, q. 
21/10 1 / s 
*31/6 

18/4 

18/6 

5.30 

n. q. 

54 s / 4 
49 

n. q. 

5 6 Vs 
50 V, 

300 

58 

54 Vs 

m. q. 

56 Vs 
53 V* 

* 293 

56 V* 
54 V* 

n. q. 

33 V. 
30 Vi 

n. q. 

39 3 /i 
41 Vi 

* 294 

34 Vi 
32 Vi 

n. q. 

42 s /i 
50»/. 

6.15 

6.65 

6.85 

6.85 

6.79 

5.85 

5.34 

* 6.38 

5.39 

17.60 

17.60 

17.40 

17.40 

17.40 

17.60 

16.90 

16.79 

16.39 

121.65 

122.15 

123.50 

123.75 

122.30 

80.35 

45.40 

66.40 

48.50 

27/6 

26/6 

26/6 

26/6 

26/6 

18/9 

23/- 

18/7 Vs 

20/10 

n. q. 
17/9 

n. q. 

18/3 

n. q. 

») 18/- 

n. q. 

*) 18/- 

n. q. 

V17/11V4 

17/6 Vi 
n. 13/4 

19/11 
13/DV* 

18/7 Vs 
14/5 

20/10 Vs 
13/0 Vs 

107.50 

106.50 

107.50 

109.50 

107.50 

109.50 

107.50 

109.50 

107.50 

109.50 

n. q. 

92.25 

n. 67.50 
67.00 

* 97.10 
92.60 

61.25 

60.45 








1936-37 

1935-36 

310 

120 

310 

129 

305 

136 V 2 

295 

136 Vs 

! 295 

; 135 7s 

242 

64 Vi 

234 

84 Vs 

* 264 

103 V* 

243 

72 s /a 

6.25 

6.60 

6.75 

6.60 

6.63 

“) 5.00 

4.50 

5.85 

4.51 

89,50 

103,00 

92.00 

105.00 

93.00 

104.00 

91.00 

106.00 

92.00 

101.00 

u ) 64.25 
“) 67.20 

57.50 

68.75 

78.65 

83.10 

56.25 

60.45 

26/3 
25/9 
ia ) 28/3 
82.00 

26/3 
26/7 Vs 
n. q- 
82.00 

7 ) 26/9 
27/9 
n. q. 
82.00 

1 

7 )26;- 

26/- 

27/9 

82.00 

26/6 
26/4 
* 27/9 
82.00 

18/1 Vs 
17/11 Vi 
n. q. 
85.50 

n. q. 

16/2 Vi 
* 17'9 
82.00 

1 

*23/5 

22/4 

n. c. 

85.55 

*16/11 
16/0 Vs 
*17/- 
81,75 



n. q. = not quoted. 


~ nominal. - 


^Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, 
on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

■ Baxley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
■ - From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.; see this Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. 
August 1936, only delivered barley quoted. — 4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barlev; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed 
rs* prices for the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures , No. 2, p. 57, and this Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. — 
.-April 1935, Pacific. — 6) Commencing Oct. 1936, maximum fixed price, free at station in Milan; subsequently, free at 
ar’s station. 7) Afloat. 8) Shipping July-Aug. — 9) Shipping June. — 10) Californian, N° 1 Brewing; shipping July 
14 May; 41/6]. — 11) New crop. ■— 12) Shipping July. 
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Description 

11 

June 

1937 

4 

June 

r937 

a 8 

May 

^937 

! 

May 

r937 

May 

1937 

June ’ 

1936 

Average 

June 

1935 

| 

Commercial 5 

Season x) | 

f 









1936 1935 | 

Rice (milled). 








! 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Bellocli (pesetas p. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

58.50 

57.50 * 

57.30 56.60 l> 

quintal). 








li 

Milan ( b) (lire p. quintal): 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180,00 

180.00 

176.35 

153.30 

177.30 159.20 f 

Vialone, oiled 2 ). 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

1 155.50 

157.85 

133.30, 

155.05 136,60 1 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ). 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

124.35 

127.35 

125.65 121.75 f 

Originario, white. 









Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 






245-0 

265- 0, 

264- 6 253-8 ‘ 

No. 2 Burma. 






225-0 

240—12i 

223- 5 227-4 f 

Small mills specials. 






215-0 

235-10 

214-12 219-9 ; 

Big mills specials. 








r 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 



6.36 

6.33 

*) 6.33 

4.36 

4.37 

4.96 4.18 ' 

No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 



6.11 

6.08 

7 ) 6.09 

4.13 

4.13 

4.74 3.96 ! 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 








} 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

88.00 

89.00 

86.00 

86.50 

86.60 

57.10 

* 57.65 

63.65 54.80 : ! 

p. quintal). 









London ( a ) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/6 

13/6 * 

10/4 Va * 12/7 1 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

17/6 

17/6 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. * 14/0 Vs " 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

18/6 

19/3 

19/3 

20/9 

204 V 2 

n. q. 

15/1 Va 

18/4 V. * 15/5*/. : 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

8/10 x /a 

8/1 OVa 

8/10 Va 

8 / 1 ! V. 

8/11 

7/7 

7/11 V* 

7/9“/, 7/8 » 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

9/- 

9/- 

8 / 10 »/ a 

9 /- 

8/11 V a 

7/5 V* 

7 / 6 3 

8/0 V. 7/5 V, ' 

No. 1 Saigon. 

9/10 Vs 

10 /- 

10/4 l /a 

10/6 

10/6 V. 

8/9 l /« 

9/9 V 4 

9/0 Va 9/2 V* f 

Siam Super, white .. 








J 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 

32.20 

32.80 

32.60 

32.70 

33.63 

32.07 

29.12 

30.70 29.87 : 

quality, yen p. koku).. 








1 

Linseed. 








| 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

15.45 

15.50 

15.80 

15.60 

15.76 

14.18 

11.87 

14.34 12.28 i 

pesos p. quintal). 

7-15-3 

8 - 0-6 

8 - 1-0 

8-4-0 

8 - 2-8 

7-3-10 

6-7-6 

7-6-7 6-10-8 } 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 

184.50 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.50 

157.10 

130.85 

162.25 127.55 i 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 








f 

London (c. i. f£ p. long ton.): 

13-1-3 

13-2-6 

13- 5-0 

13-2-6 

13-4-1 

11-0-4 

9- 5-11 ? 

11 - 6-4 9-13-2 ? 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

15-5-0 

15-12-6 

15-15-0 

15-13-9 

15-14-4 

13-1-3 

11-16-10 ' 

13-12-1 12- 5-5 | 

Bombay Bold. 








1 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures, cents 

8 ) 191 Vs 

8 ) 192 Va 

8 > 197 

9 ) 204 

°) 207 1 /« i 

8 ) 173 V. 

*) 160% 

19! 172V. 5 

P- 56 lb.). 








.. s 

Cottonseed, 







||x935-36 1934-35 r'f 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 








. T 

Upper Egypt . 

71.8 i 

80.7 

82.8 

84.8 

86.4 

n. 74.4 

n. 62.7 

69.7 62.0 f 

Sakellaridis. 

66,2 | 

75.1 

77.1 

79.0 

80.7 

67.8 

n. 57.2 * 

64.0 57.7 i 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 









£ p, long ton) 4). 

7-0-0 

7-13-9 

8 - 2 - 6 ' 

8 - 2-6 

8-8-9 

n. 6-15-0 

n. 5-15-7 n 

.6-13-7 5-18-7 j 

Cotton. 








1 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

12.37 

13.04 

13.08 

13.05 

13.12 

12.14 

12.00 

11.64 12.47 5 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 

12.61 

1 13.20 

. 13.30 

13.25 

13.33 

12.06 

11.95 

H.74 12.46 

Bombay (rupees p. 7 S 4 lb): 








A1A , l 

Broach, f, g. (futures). .. 

“) 232-8 

10 ) 239-4 

10 ) 239-4 

u ) 231-4 

u )232- 6 

10 ) 217-8 

10 ) 228-4 

210- 4 230-4 f 

Broach, f. g, (spot) . 

233-0 

239-0 

238-0 

235-0 

233-12 

[ 217-4 

240-12 * 

219- 0 233-4 J 

Qomra, fine (spot) . 

229-0 

236-0 

232-0 

226-0 

225- 0 

206-4 

210-4 

198-12 208-8 > 

Alexandria (talaris p. kanlar): 









Sakellaridis, f . g. f . 

18.50 

19.95 

19.85 

18,60 

19.44 

16.47 

14.54 

16.11 15,20 f 

Ashmuni f. g. f. 5 ) .. 

17.70 

19.00 

18.55 

17.95 

18.52 

13.89 

13.26 

13.61 13.34 1 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

14.67 

15.27 

15.26 

15.35 

15.33 

[ 14.31 

13.84 

13,88 14,38 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p.lb.) . . , 

n. 6.20 

n. 6.30 

n. 6.30 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.16 

In. 5.57 

n. 6.25 n 

5.86 n. 6.04 1 

Le Havre: Middling, Calf; (frs. p. 50 kg,). 

395.00 

391.50 

397.50 

398.00 

396.10 

244.00 

242.35 j 

240.00 250.75 J 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 








1 

Middling, fair. 

n. 8.26 

n. 8.51 

n. 8.56 

n, 8.49 

n. 8.50 

n. 8.02 

n. 7.71 n 

7.58 »u 7.95 I 

Middling. 

7.06 

7.31 

7.36 

7.29 

7.30 

6.92 

6.81 

6.53 6,94 I 

Sao Paulo, g. f. . .. 

7,21 

7.46 

7.51 . 

7.44 

7.45 

7.08 

n. 6.92 

6.81 6.99 

Broach, good staple, f. g . 

n. 5.91 

n, 6.08 

n. 6.00 

n. 5,99 

n. 5.99 

n. 5.44; 

5.72 

5.43 5.61 I 

C. P. domra, superfine. 

5.96 

6.13 

6.05 

6.04 

! 6.04 

5.51 

5.98 

5.61 5.73 I 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

10.84 

11.27 

11.56 

11.05 

. 11,30 

1 8.95 

8.06 

9.18 8.52 | 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f.. . . 

8.92 

9.39 

9.79 

9.65 

1 

9.66 

j 7.92 

7.34 

7.491 7,55 j 

* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of 

the period under review. — n 

q. = not quoted. - 

- n. — nomin^f 


<— a) Thursday prices. — h) Saturday prices. ‘ 

r) Cottonseed.* Sept.-Aug.; cotton; Aug.-July. — 2 ) Producers’ prices, f. o. r., on and after 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937; s.u 
sequentiy, producers’ prices, free at wholesalers’ stores — 3) From June 193d, “London .Standard ” — 4} Prices for spot, c. i. | 
delivery London, from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5 ) Before August 1935, Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. quality. — 6) 14 May: 6.31; 7 May: 6.3 
— 7) 14 May: 6.06; 7 May: 6,10. — 8) July futures. — 9) May futures. — 10) July-Aug. futures. — n) April-May futures^ ■ 
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Description 


Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

English, No. x, lean sizable ..... 

Danish, No. x, sizable ....... 

Irish, No. x, sizable ........ 

Lithuanian, No. i, sizable. 

Dutch, No. x, sizable........ 

Polish, No. i, sizable. 

Swedish, No. x, sizable. 

Canadian, No. i, sizable. 


Butter . 

Copenhagen (b): Banish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (b ): Butch (cents p. kg.) x). . 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.).. 

Germany (c ){fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

With quality mark. 

Creamery. 

, London (d): English creamery, finest 

; quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

4 ' Banish creamery, unsalted. 

1 ■ Estonian, unsalted. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

.., 4 ' Butch creamery, unsalted . 

V { , Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. .. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Ctteese , 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro¬ 
duction 1934 3) . 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro- 

: duction 1935 3) . 

/ Gorgonzola, green mature, choice. 4) . 
Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q} 5 > 
Alkmaax: Edam 40 4 - (40 % butterfat, 
I-;';' with the country’s cheese mark) fac- 

|4' , 11 ; tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 
|4 ; ^oixda ( 4 : Gouda 43 -f (wholemilk cheese, 
|. - with the country’s cheese mark) home 

fe i! ’ 4.; made, xst qua!, (florins p. 50 kg.) . 
J;;i.$Sbhpten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.}: 

?', Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat . ,. 
j;-/:. Emmenthal from the Allg&u, whole- 

| 4 :; ' , milk cheese, xst quality. 

j London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 
£ Hn.gs, p. cwt.): 

4 : 4 '; English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
' 4 .: ■ English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

44 Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

4 ; /Butch Edam, 40 -h {d) . 

4Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


1 

I 11 1 

1937 j 

t 

4 

June 

1937 

2S 

May 

1937 

2 X 

May 

^937 

Average 

May 

1937 

June 

1936 

June 

1935 

Comm 

Seas 

1936 

ercial 

son 

X 935 

i 

i 

86 /- i 

84 /- 

! 

88 /- 

90 /- 

91 /- 

91/6 

98 /- 

91/9 

89/11 

87 /- : 

87 /- 

92 /- 

95 /- 

94/3 

92 /- 

97/9 

93/8 

88/6 

85 /- 

83/6 

89/6 

92 /- 

91/10 

90/10 

98/7 

91/10 

88/8 

79 /- i 

79 /- 

84 /- 

84 /- 

86 /- 

83/9 

91 /- 

84/10 

82/1 

83 /- : 

83 /- 

89 /- 

92 /- 

91/3 

87/9 

94/9 

89/7 

85/4 

79 /- • 

79 /- 

84 /- 

84 /- 

86 /- 

83/9 

89 /- 

84/9 

80 /- 

83 /- ! 

83 /- 

89 /- 

92 /- 

91/3 

87/9 

95 /- 

89/5 

85/2 

77 /- 

77 /- 

82 /- 

82 /- 

84/6 

83/9 

89 /- 

84 /- 

79/3 

195.00 

195.00 

195.00 

187.00 

187.25 

199.00 

164.50 

207.15 

192.30 

73 

73 

73 

72 

70 3 /* 

57 V . 

40 1 /. 

57 8 /a 

48 7 /s 

21.75 ! 

20.25 

18.60 

18.20 

17.90 

15.95 

15.25 

19.00 

17.90 

130.00 1 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

123.00 : 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

135 /- ! 

135 /- 

135/4 

135/4 

135/4 

128/4 

110/10 

129/1 

119/6 

ii 44 - : 

114 /- 

114 h 

110 . 1 - 

110/3 

115/4 

100/10 

119/1 

112/9 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

107 /- 

* 106 /- 

* 101/10 

* 80/8 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

105 /- ! 

106 /- 

103/6 

103 /- 

102 /- 

104 /- 

78/6 

98/1 

93/4 

n. q. | 

104/6 

n. q. 

12. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

80/10 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

108/6 

t 109 /- 

107 /- 

107/6 

105/7 

106 /- 

84/7 

99/10 

89/7 

109/6 

! 110 /- 

1 

108 /- 

108/6 

106/9 

107/7 

86/10 

100/8 

91 / 1 S 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

815.00 

718.75 

775.45 

724.30 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

940.00 

942.50 

1 781.25 

625 . 0 C 

734.25 

- 614.60 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650,00 

1 533.75 

536.25 

569.80 

1 508.90 

1 , 062.50 

1 , 062.50 

1 , 062.50 

■ 1 , 062.50 

1 , 062.50 

1 , 206.25 

796.60 

1 , 121.90 

1 865.50 

19.50 

18.50 

18.00 

17.50 

17.31 

20.19 

11.94 

17.56 

> 14.84 

23.25 

1 

j 23.00 

22.00 

21.75 

4 ) 20.95 

21.62 

16.00 

21.49 

> 19.75 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

i 26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

■ 26.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

i 80.00 

77.00 

80.00 

| 77.00 

98 /- 

n. q. 

n, q. 

0. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

86 /- 

* 80 /- 

* 77/8 

82/10 

79/4 

79/4 

73/6 

79 /- 

67/11 

55/5 

78/3 

80/5 

100/4 

100/4 

100/4 

100/4 

100/4 

n. q. 

109/1 

* 106/7 

* 102/2 

50 /- 

50 /- 

50 /- 

47 /- 

47/8 

44/1 

33/5 

48/7 

44/4 

79 /- 

79 h 

78 /- 

77 h 

77/3 

66 /- 

63 /- 

66/4 

60/3 

74 /- 

74/3 

74/3 

73/3 

72/4 

59/6 

44/4 

60/8 

48/9 


4 ; * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ~ not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 
$ 4 Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 
Saturday prices. 

‘‘ *) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 75 cents per kg. from 9 to 22 May and 70 cents subsequently. 

2) See this Crop Report , April 1934, p. 306. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, with 
• yearly and monthly averages of cheese made in X932-33 respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with 1933-34 respectively. The 
' r averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. On and after 6 Oct. 1936 to the end of Feb. 1937, maximum prices 
nicest quality, f. o. r.; subsequently, same prices free at retailer’s store. — 4) Revised quotations: from 17 April to 8 May: 
tSi April average: 20.40. 
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11 

4 

28 

21 

Average 

Description 

June 

June 

May 

May 







3937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

May 

June 

June 

Commercial 


1 



1937 

1936 

1935 

Season 1 ) 









1936 

1935 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. 100 ). 

35.00 

36.00 

34.00 

31.00 

32.25 

41.75 

37.25 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal). 

68.00 

68.00 

72.00 

72.00 

73.60 

76,00 

76.00 

108.20 

106.75 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 










each, white (fl. p. 100 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 






2.96 

2.79 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw ( b ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 






2.59 

2.24 

3,46 

2.97 

each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

86.40 

86.40 

79.20 

76.30 

75.77 

75.33 

81.12 

* 96.05 

104.43 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p. 100 ): 

marked « G I S », 65 gr. each .... 

9.25 

9.25 

9,25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.00 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « G I B », 55/60 gr. each. . . 
London, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.00 

9.26 

9.34 

hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

12/6 

12 /- 

12 /- 

10/9 

11/1 3 /« 

13/1 1, 4 

12/8 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 % lb. p. 120 . 

7/2 V 4 

7/3 3 / 4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 7/6 V* 

* 8/3 V! 

7/I0 8 ', 

* 10/8 8 /« 

* 11/3 */. 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

9/1 l / 2 

91- 

9'4 ‘/* 

7 ) n. q. 

♦ 9/3 

10/1 1 / 2 

9/10 V, 

12/8 l / 2 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ) . . . 

12/4 V* 

11/7*/. 

12 /- 

10/10 V* 

n «>v. 

12/1 % 

11/8 

* 14/8 V. 

15/1 */, 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

11/7 */a 

11/6 

11/6 

n. q. 

* 11 /- 

11/5 Va 

10/3 

13/10 

13/2 */, 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

6/3 a / 4 

615 *'4 

6/4 V, 

6/3 

* 6/3 V* 

6/1 3 n 

5/10 

* 7/2 V. 

* 7/1 V, 

Chinese, violet. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n . q. 

n. q. 

* 9/2 */. 

* 8 /IQ 1 /* 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/8 */, 

* 11/2 Vs 

Ocean freight rates 3) 










Shipments of wheat and maize. 








1935-36 

*934-35 

Rates in shillings per quarter; 

Churchill to United Kingdom . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q . 

2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 

3/1 V* 

3/IV. 

3 h 

3 h 

3/1 Vi 

2 /- 

n. 1/7 V. 

• 2 l \ 

* i/7 

St. John to Liverpool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/1 V. 

* 1/6 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* i /6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent . . 

3 /- 

3 h 

3 h 

3 h 

31 - 

2 b 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n . q. 

n . q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

Rates in shillings per long ton; 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23 /- 

23 h 

23 (- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*15/7 

* 14/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9/3 

* 10/2 

* 9/11 

North Pacific to United Kingdom . . . 

La Plata “ Down River ” 5 )/Bahia Blanca 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

19/3 

n. q. 

20 /- 

* 19/3 

15/2 

to U. K./Continent . 

n.29 /- 

n.29/- 

n.30/6 

n.30/6 

*n.30/6 

n.16/9 

15/9 

16/6 ! 

La Plata “ Up River ”/Necochea to U. K./ 







16/10, 

Continent . 

30/- 

30/- 

31/6 

31/6 

30/11 

18/- 

17/4 

17/8 Vi 

Western Australia to U. K./Continent 







* 24/6 

(in bags) . . 

45 19 

45/- 

44/9 

44/9 

44/7 a /a 

n.27/- 

n.24/6 

! 26/5 

Shipments of rice. 








1936 

*935 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 

Saigon to Europe . . 

50/- 

50/- 

50 h 

50 h 

n.49/5 

23/3 

20 /— 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U. K./Continent. 

n.46/- 

n.46/~ 

n.42/- 

xi All - 

42/7 V. 

n.23 /- 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 
— not quoted. —■ n. ~ nominal . — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c ) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 


1 ) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2 ) From Feb. 1936 “Extra special” quality. — 3 ) Average rates 
for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating, often to contracts made, during a period extending back several, 
months, to operate during the weeks specified. — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5 ) “ Down River ” includes the ports' 4 |j 
of Buenos Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 6 } “ Dp River” includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San Dote; 
Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fd and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7 ) T 
for eggs of 17 lb. per 120 : 17 May: 8 / 9 . 

























EXCHANGE RATES 


PRICES: INDEX-NUMBERS 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 


1 Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
Actual Exchange Rates !' dollar: premium (+) or discount (—) 


National currencies 

'| 

(i) !' 

n 

4 

28 

21 ii 

11 

4 

28 

21 




June 

June 

May 

May $ 

June 

June 

May 

May 



’! 

ji 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 Jj 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

G ermany: reichsmark 



40.332 

40.042 

40.030 

40.144 

i 

1 

40.137 ! 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

— 0.5 

- 0.5 

Argentina; paper peso 


! i 

71.959 i 

n.32.890 

n. 32.847 

n. 32.947 

n. 32.937 ! 

— 54.3 

— 54.4 

- 54.2 

- 542 

Belgium: belga , . , 

. . . 

i$J 

23.542 : : 

16.950 

16.872 

16.828 

16.876 

16.866 J - 

- 28.3 

- 0.5 

- 28.5 

- 0.7 

- 28.3 

— 0.4 

- 28.4 

- 0.5 

Canada; dollar. . . . 



100.000 ■! 

99.967 

99.973 

100.072 

100.109 ; 

0.0 

0.0 

+ 0.1 

- 1 - 0.1 

Denmark; crown. . . 


,| 

45.374 I 

22.024 

22.000 

22.057 

22.060 i 

- 51.5 

- 51.5 

— 51.4 

— 51.4 

Spain; peseta .... 



32.669 ;! 

n. 5.228 

n 5.307 

n. 5.292 

n. 5.250 | 

— 84.0 

- 83.8 

— 83.8 

- 83.9 

France: franc 4 ) . . . 


■■ 

6.633 '' 

4.448 

4.452 

4.465 

4.459 I 

— 32.9 

- 32.9 

— 32.7 

- 32.8 

Great Britain; £ sterl 

ng 5)- 


8.2397 

4.9337! 

4.9282 

4.9407 

4.9417H 

— 40.1 

— 40.2 

— 40.0 

— 40.0 

Hungary: peugd. . . 


i| 

29.612 'i 

n.l9.770 

n. 19.765 

n. 19.782 

». 19.782 ;i 

— 33.2 

— 33.3 

1 — 33.2 i 

- 33.2 

India: rupee .... 



61.798 !i 

37.222 

37.192 

37.281 

37.287 l| 

— 39.8 

— 39.8 

— 39.7 

— 39.7 

Italy: lira. 


1 ',' 2 } 
(ijGj 

1 8.911 i ! 

1 5,263 ;i 

1 5.261 

5.260 

5.261 

5.261 j! 

— 41.0 
0.0 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 

— 41.0 
0.0 

— 41.0 

0.0 

Japan; yen . 



84.396 ! 

28.711 i 

! 28.696 

28.787 

28.787 ! 

| — 66.0 

— 66.0 | 

| — 65.9 

- 65.9 

Netherlands; florin . 



68.057 ii 

54.982 j 

54.982 

54.981 

54.9SI 1 

i - 19.2 

- 19.2 i 

| — 19.2 

— ■ 19.2 

Poland; zloty .... 



18.994 i; 

18.915 i 

1 18.932 

18.925 

18.947 ! 

i — 0.4 

- 0,3 

s — 0.4 

1 ■“ 0.2 

Romania: leu .... 



1.013 ! 

n. 0.725 j 

[ n. 0.728 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.730 

| - 28.4 

— 28.1 

— 27.9 

— 27.9 

Sweden; crown . . . 


' j 

45.374 !i 

25.435 . 

i 25.407 

25.470 

25.475 j 

| — 43.9 

— 44.0 

— 43.9 

— 43.9 

Switzerland. 


i' 

32.669 !; 

22.872 ; 

; 22.817 

22.847 

22.873 

i - 30.0 

— 30.2 

— 30.1 

- 30.0 

Czechoslovakia: crown 


1 ' , 2 ] 

I 5.016 

1 3.482 ! 

! 3.484 

3.485 

! 

3.485 |i; 

| — 30.6 

— 30.5 

— 30.5 

- 30.5 


<\ y 

I 3.512 'j 

_!i 

| — 0.9 

- 0.8 

- 0.8 

- 0.8 


i) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars". The dollar contains 0.SSS6706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2) Fortner parity. — 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4} 1 Indochinese piastre = 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this.— 5) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed (97 l j» piastres ~ 1 £ sterling).— 6) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS i 

AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) ! 


Description 

May 

Apl. 

Mar 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Mu: 

May 

Year 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*930 

X 935 

1936 

X 935 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 — xoo. 





1 

I 






Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

115.5 

114.5 

114.6 

113.6 

113.0 

112.8 

116.4 

114.5 , 

114.1 

113.4 

livestock. 

86.2 

85.7 

84.8 

84.9 

85.0 

86.7 

88 7 

80.6 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

107.8 

100.4 

110.4 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

107.2 

103.3 

109.4 

107.1 

Feeding stuifs. 

107.7 

107.3 

106.7 

105.7 

105.3 

105.1 

110.7 

104.6 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

104.1 

103.9 

103.9 

103.4 

J03.2 

103.6 

105.3 

100.6 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

57.1 

60.6 

61.9 

62.4 

61.4 

65.3 

67.9 

65.7 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.7 

112.8 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

111.4 

111.1 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactures^'TS. onsumguter’*) 

132.5 

131.8 

131.4 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

126.2 

123.9 

127.3 

1244) 

Wholesale products in general . 

105.9 

105.8 

106.1 

105.5 

105.3 

105.0 

103.8 

100.8 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 19x1-13 *» 100. 











Agricultural products 2). 

136 

143 

134 

133 

133 

130 

120 

117 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

119 

124 

118 

115 

119 

111 

85 

88 

93 

87 

Fertilizers. 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

89 

88 

88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 

124.4 

122.7 

125.8 

119.6 

116.7 

116.0 

100.2 

100.2 

104.4 

99.5 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 
1926 = 100. 











Cereals and linseed. 

102.4 

102.6 

99.7 

91.9 

88.6 

86.5 

! 78.3 

64.8 

82.6 

, 67.2 

Meat. 

86.3 

83.4 

78.1 

81.1 

81.6 

81,8 

89.4 

77.8 

91.0 

84.0 

Hides and skins . 

123.9 

139.4 

137.0 

120.4 

123.0 

115.8 

80.7 

80.7 

91.0 : 

80.5 

Wool. 

1539. 

160.4 

156.8 

152.2 

156.2 

145.1 

97.7 

70.0 

107.6 1 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

85.8 

87.3 

89.3 

91.3 

93.4 

89.5 

94.2 

75.8 

85.5 

88,8 

Forest products. 

97,8 

97.8 

97.3 

98.0 

97.8 

99.0 

98.0 

92.8 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products . 

105.7 

107.1 

104.1 

97.7 

96.2 

93.1 

82.1 

69.2 

86.6 

72.1 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 = 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

89.0 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

88.3 

83.4 

59.9 

58,0 

67.0 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

85.7 

86.3 

84.2 

82.6 

82.1 

80.8 

73.0 

74.4 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

87.8 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

86.0 

82.4 

64.8 

64.1 

70.1 

63.4 

Fertilizers. 

74.5 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco). 

77.2 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

76.6 

76.5 

75.3 

75.4 

75.5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

85.1 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

81.3 

79.7 

71.8 

72.2 

74.6 

72.1 


x) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s piibli*| 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to tl|g 
Crop Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79 ; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 996). — 2) Rev$ 
index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from 1 September 1934, the Cattle Emergency Act payments, — ^'.l| 
culated by the Statist , reduced to base-year 1913 — 100. , 
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May 

Apl. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

1 

May 

May 

Year 

Description 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

193 d 

1935 

1936 

1935 

!) United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 == 100 . 











Z ’Cereals. 

149 

154 

145 

146 

143 

134 

88 

112 

108 

103 

I i;; 1 Cotton and cottonseed. 

112 

117 

116 

108 

107 

105 

96 

105 

100 

101 

,ju; Fruits .. 

152 

142 

133 

127 

105 

93 

103 

98 

100 

91 

j;-'' Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

139 

127 

131 

143 

115 

99 

105 

127 

113 

127 

'll:; Meat animals. 

S33 

130 

129 

126 

128 

122 

118 

118 

121 

117 

rV Dairy products. 

lid 

120 

125 

126 

S28 

127 

106 

107 

119 

108 

^! 1 Chickens and eggs. 

96 

104 

102 

101 

110 

133 

101 

110 

115 

117 

^ 1 ' Miscellaneous. 

133 

138 

140 

147 

182 

168 

97 

89 

122 

97 

Total agricultural products . 

128 

138 

128 

127 

131 

126 

103 

108 

114 

108 

'i|l ' Commodities purchased 1 ) . 

134 

134 

132 

132 

128 

128 

121 

127 

124 

125 

i/ji 

f ; ?| ’ Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

- 

112 

- 

~ 

103 

- 

2 ) 101 , 

2 ) 94 

106 

95 

§| ' United States 

, (Bureau of Babor) 











ijfv 1926 = IOO. 











k ,:!' 1 Cereals. 

113.9 

119.2 

113.2 

111.5 

113.0 

109.0 

70.6 

83.2 

88.1 

82.4 

fp' livestock and poultry. 

jfri'" Other farm products. 

'’4 Total agricultural products . 

95.4 

93.6 

93.7 

89.9 

91.4 

85.0 

82.5 

87.6 

84.8 

84.9 

79.0 

83.4 

88.5 

86.3 

84.8 

84.4 

71.4 

75.0 

76.0 

73.4 

89.8 

92.2 

94.1 

91.4 

91.3 

88.5 

75.2 

80.6 

80.9 

78.7 

f|];■ '.Agricultural implements. 

93.8 

92.1 

93.1 

93.1 

93.0 

93.0 

94.2 

93.6 

94.1 

93.7 

jjt§ Fertilizer materials. 

70.6 

70.7 

70.3 

70.7 

70.6 

68.6 

64.7 

65.9 

65.9 

66.3 

Miked fertilizers. 

72.2 

72.0 

71.7 

71.7 

71.4 

71.4 

65.3 

73.1 

68.3 

70.6 

||,; ' Cattle feed. 

139.9 

146.8 

135.0 

129.4 

135.4 

130.7 

71.2 

107.0 

94.0 

88.4 

Nan-agricultural commodities . 

86.7 

86.9 

86.3 

85.0 

84.6 

83.1 

79.2 

80.0 

80.7 

80.2 

m Wholesale products in general . 

87.4 

88.0 

87.8 

86.3 

85.9 

84,2 

78.6 

80.2 

80.8 

80.0 

| ‘' 1 Finland 











| (Central Bureau of Statistics) 











Mv 1926 = 100 . 











-.Cereals. 

116 

117 

116 

116 

no 

104 

88 

79 

91 

80 

If Potatoes. 

65 

71 

76 

71 

66 

59 

83 

84 

74 

75 

' Fodder... 

74 

75 

75 

68 

| 66 

65 

66 

66 

64 

62 

I re Meat. 

83 

79 

87 

86 

82 

80 

77 

71 

80 

75 

fj $ Dairy products. 

83 

85 

87 

86 

83 

83 

78 

75 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

87 

88 

91 

88 

84 

82 

76 

74 

79 1 

76 

fjjsj' . Wholesale products in general . 

.104 

103 

103 

101 

98 

95 

90 

90 

92 

90 

jafe-; Hungary 











| |fv;' - (Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1 h| I 9 I 3 = IOO. 











’’ Agricultural and livestock products . . 

79 

79 

80 

78 

83 

78 

72 

77 

— 

— 

4^' Wholesale products in general .... 

95 

94 

95 

93 

96 

92 

86 

86 

- 

- 

j P New Zealand 











t \ ‘ ’ (Census and Statistics Office) 











j‘;V Average 1909-13 = 100 . 











products . 

108.3 

97.6 

90.4 

95.3 

101.8 

106.2 

96.9 

80.2 

105.6 

91.3 

^ Wool. 

164.5 

164.5 

162.7 

168.2 

168.7 

178.1 

157.8 

152.8 

161.5 

157.6 

190.8 

184.6 

175.2 

181.1 

167.2 

148.1 

109.0 

77.5 

111.5 

82.2 

4\ 9 ther pastoral products. 

151.8 

145.1 

147.0 

139.7 

141.8 

138.4 

116,4 

84.5 

123.6 

96.7 

,|f|j 1 dll pastoral and dairy products . . . 

144.5 

138.1 

132.6 

137.1 

137.4 

137.5 

118.0 

99.1 

122.9 

107.2 

“Field products . 

138.4 

133.3 

140.4 

120.4 

119.3 

117.2 

128.8 

124.8 

124,2 

126.0 

agricultural products . 

144.3 

138.0 

132.8 

136.6 

136.9 

136.9 

118.4 

99.9 

123,9 

108.8 

^ ^ ’ I * I<KI91 4 555 I0 °* — 2 ) April. 
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Description 

May- 

1937 

A pi 

1937 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

1937 

Dec. 

1936 

May 

1936 

May 

1935 

Norway 








1 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 









Cereals. 

172 

171 

169 

168 

166 

157 

145 

143 

Potatoes. 

134 

142 

153 

158 

145 

129 

147 

175 

Pork. 

103 

102 

107 

114 

117 

121 

93 

90 

Other meat .. 

165 

154 

155 

148 

145 

148 

143 

142 

Dairy products. 

153 

153 

151 

144 

142 

139 

137 

137 

Eggs. 

96 

101 

122 

105 

107 

: 125 

88 

67 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

151 

148 

143 

146 

133 

: 128 

129 

113 

Maize. 

139 

136 

132 

134 

S33 

132 

125 

99 

Fertilizers .. 

90 

90 

89 

89 

87 

86 

89 

78 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 









Plant products. 

62 

6! 

60 

60 

59 

55 

50 

56 

livestock products. 

63 

64 

62 

57 

55 

53 

54 . 

47 

Total agricultural products . 

62 

63 

61 

57 

56 

53 

53 

50 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 | 

68 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1} ... 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

74.0 

73.0 

71.0 

61.0 

^ 60.9 A 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 = 100. 









Raw plant products. 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

53.2 

46.8 

43.2 

39,8 

38.9 

Meat animals. i 

42,0 

43.7 

43.3 

42.7 

40.8 

39.5 

41.1 

30.9 

Dairy products and eggs. 

47.0 

47.6 

49.3 

46.4 

45.1 

43.1 

37.5 

36.3 

Products sold directly by farmers . 

49,6 

49.5 

50.0 

48.5 

44.5 

42.0 

39.8 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

57.5 

56.7 

59.4 

60.2 

53.4 

49.6 

39.2 

38.2 

Meat and lard-fat. 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

45.6 

45.6 

44.3 

48.0 

36.0 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.6 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

58.8 

56.6 

54.9 

52.9 

50.8 

Total agricultural products . 

54.0 1 

53.9 

54.6 

53.6 

50.5 

48.4 

46.3 

43.2 

Commodities purchased 2). 

66.4 

66.5 

66.5 

66.1 

65.8 

65.2 

63.7 

66.8 

Wholesale products in general 2) . . . 

59.9 

60.1 

60.6 

59.8 

58.2 

| 

56.9 

53.7 

52.7 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 IOO. 





: 




Plant products. 

69.8 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

66.5 

67.9 

69.0 

61.2 

livestock products .. 

62.7 

65.7 

64.3 

62.7 

63.5 

65.1 

57.4 

56.5 

Industrial products . 

76.6 

76.6 

75.4 

74.0 

74.0 

73.9 

67.9 

66.4 

Wholesale products in general . 

72.6 

72.3 

72,1 

70.9 

70.4 

71,2 

67.0 

64.0 


Year 


154 

132 

ISO 

148 

139 

113 

130 

130 

87 


1935 36 
3) 


50 

51 


51 

69 


1936 


38.1 
38.7 

40.4 
38.7 

41.2 

44.3 

71.5 
52.2 

45.4 

64.6 
54.0 


1935*36 

3} 


144 

165 

109 

146 

139 

102 

123 

113 

82 


1934-35 

3) 


58 

49 

51 

71 

4) 61.5 


1935 


33.9 

35.5 

41.2 
35.8 

36.7 

40.8 

79.2 
52.0 

43.8 
663 
53.0 


69.7 

60.0 


69.7 

68.4 


63.2 

56.6 

66.7 
65.9 


.,4 


1} New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 = 100- — 2) 
consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices have &S$$g 
been revised. — 3} Agricultural year: Norway, 1st April to 31 March; Netherlands, 1st July to 30 June. —- 4) Calendar 
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LATEST NEWS 

PRODUCTION 


Current information on crops. 


France : Area sown on i June : 

Weta-e 1937 

1937 1936 7r^r-A 1930 Average 

^ = 100 = 100 

(Thousand acres) 


Maize. 

840 

796 

8X2 

1054 

103.4 

Potatoes ..... . 

3 - 4 ^° 

3 - 4 6 5 

3.460 

9Q.9 

100.0 

Sugar beet (including for di- 
distillation).. 

702 

718 

745 

O 

-9 

bo 

94-3 


Argentina (Telegram of 24 June): The second estimate of the maize production 
of this year is 201,600,000 centals (360,020,000 bushels) and shows a reduction of 
about 6,600,000 centals (11,800,000) from the estimate issued early in April. 

This year’s outturn is 9.5 per cent, smaller than that of 1935-36 (222,670,000 
centals or 397.620,000 bushels), but larger (6.2 per cent.) than the average of the 
preceding five years (189,900,000 centals or 339,120,000 bushels}. 

The area harvested is estimated to have been 12,060,000 acres against 12,690,000 
acres in 1935-36 and an average of 10,930,000 acres. 

Canada (Telegram of 23 June): With temperatures generally well above normal 
over the prairies during the past week growth has Been forced along rapidly in areas 
where moisture supplies were adequate, while crop deterioration was correspondingly 
rapid over large sections where rainfall during this period was scanty or lacking alto¬ 
gether. General conditions were favourable in Manitoba, although slower growth 
would make better results. Eastern Saskatchewan and the Peace River section of 
Alberta received beneficial rains which materially bettered the situation in these areas 
hut, over a large part of both these provinces, crops have declined under the influence 
of hot, dry weather. Good rains are urgently required to check further serious deter¬ 
ioration and restore badly burned pastures. Should rainfall be long deferred, yields 
over much of Eastern Alberta, West Central and Central Saskatchewan will be very 
low. There is now little hope of a commercial crop in Southern Saskatchewan and 
only feed can be looked for even if rains come soon. 

United States (Telegram of 24 June): The week was generally favourable for 
agriculture with temperatures near normal in the south-east, decidedly above it in 
the interior and below normal in the west. Moderate to heavy rain was general east 
of the Great Plains and in the north-west. Harvesting of winter wheat is progressing 
and the growth of spring wheat is satisfactory in central and eastern parts of the 
belt. Maize cultivation was hindered by- rain but the condition of the crop is generally 
satisfactory. The weather was generally favourable for cotton but there was some 
weevil activity. Grazing land improved decidedly. 
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The output of eggs and poultry in England and Wales. 

E%gs. — The production of eggs in England and Wales in 1935-36 and previous 
years is indicated in the following table. The estimates are based on the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings indicated by the statistics collected annual!}' in J une. 
Information on the yield of eggs per bird was obtained on the occasion of the Cen¬ 
suses of 1925 and 1930-31. The yield per bird in 1930-31 was 120, a considerably 
higher figure than that for 1924-25, and the estimates of production given below 
are based on the assumption that the increase was spread evenly between 1924-25 
and 1930-31. The estimates for subsequent years are based 011 the average yield as 
ascertained in 1930-31. 

A similar procedure has been adopted in estimating the annual output of duck 
eggs which in 1930-31 was estimated to be equivalent to 70 eggs per adult duck. 


Years 

(June to Mu>) 

Hen egg:s 

Duck eggs 

Total 



(millions) 


1935-36. 

.2.964 

60 

3,<=>24 

1934-35 . 

. 3. 1C) 8 

62 

3 -WO 

1933-34 .. 

. 3 A 54 

64 

3,218 

1932-33 . 

. 3-024 

68 

3-092 

1 93 I “32 . 

.2,803 

67 

2,870 

I 93 °~ 3 I . 

.2,56^ 

63 

2,627 

1929-30. 

. 2,297 

t>2 

2,359 

1928-29. 

........ 2,135 

67 

2,202 

1927--28. 

.I- 95 1 

70 

2,021 

1926-27 . 

. x < 73 ~ 

69 

i,8or 

19-25-26....... 

. . 1.563 

69 

1,632 

1924-25 . 


7 1 

1.493 


From 1924-25 to 1933-34 the annual estimates show a continuous increase and in 
the latter year production amounted to over 3,200 million an increase of nearly 
116 per cent, on the output of 1924-25. Decreases in the numbers of fowls in June 
of 1935 and 1936, however, are reflected in the decreased estimated output in the 
years 1934-35 and 1935-36 and in the last-named year the output was 6 per cent, 
lower than in 1933-34. 

The figures given above relate only to production on agricultural holdings exceed¬ 
ing one acre and are exclusive of the output of small holdings, private gardens, etc., 
which in 1930 was estimated to be about 650 million eggs. 

Poultry for food. — Estimates of the annual output of the different kinds of 
poultry for food are based on the special census returns collected in 1925 and 1931, 
varied according to the changes in the numbers of birds shown by the annual June 
returns. These estimates, which are given below, are probably subject to a wider 
margin of error than those relating to eggs. 
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Years 

(June to May) 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkeys 



(thousands) 


1935-3 6 . 

. 30,000 

2,400 

59O 

— 

1934-35 . 

. , . . . 32,000 

2,400 

600 

630 

1933-34 . 

. 30,000 

2,700 

6lO 

650 

1932-33 . 

. 2 7,000 

2,600 

520 

44 ° 

* 93 *- 3 2 . 

. 24,000 

2,200 

5 00 

420 

1930 - 3 *. 

. 22,000 

2,200 

55 ° 

530 

1929-30 ..... 

. 20,000 

2,000 

560 

560 

1928-29 ..... 

.19,000 

2,400 

57 ° 

470 

1927-28 . 

.18,000 

2,600 

600 

480 

1926-27. 

.17,000 

2,600 

590 

530 

1925-26. 

.16,000 

2,400 

540 

520 

1924-25. 

.15,000 

2,200 

490 

500 


The figures show that the progressive increase in the output of fowls for food 
from 1924-25 to 1934-35 was checked in 1935-36, when the estimated output was 
■2 million birds less than in the preceding year. Fewer geese also tvere killed than in 
1934-35 but the estimated output was above the average for the previous ten years. 
Slaughterings of ducks at 2.4 millions were the same as in the previous year. 

Production outside agricultural holdings exceeding 1 acre w r as estimated in 1930 
to be about 6 million birds. 


PRICES 


Price of soft wheat in Italy. 

The Wheat Committee has fixed the price to be paid to the producers of 
soft wheat at 125,00 lire per quintal as from 12 June 1937 until 30 June 1938. 
This price applies to wheat of good marketable quality, 78 kg. per hectolitre, 
1 per cent, impurities, free at collective depots (ammassi collettivi). 

The price, free at mill, for the same period, has been fixed, following a 
scale that rising from 136.00 lire, in certain provinces wdiere there is over¬ 
production, to 141.00 in provinces where there is deficient production. 

Free at mill in Milan, the price is 138.00 lire. 
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TRADE 


Data not possible to include in the tables and statistics for May already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and 

Units 

1937 

193 S 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

19 37 

X93$ 

1937 

1936 

Romania 

March 

March 

March 

March 

Hungary ( concluded) 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

822 

30 



Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 

. . . 1000 centals 

... » * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

3 

15 

0 







Butter . . 

. . . iooolb. 

822 

734 

0 

0 







Cheese . . 

. . . » » 

93 

86 

0 

0 

Romania 

April 

April 

April 

April 

Cotton . . 
Wool . . 

. . . 1000 centals 
. . . iooo lb. 

0 

9 

0 

37 

48 

148 

52 

152 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

3,728 

46 

... 

... 

Coflee . . . 
Tea .... 

. » . » Ifc 

... » » 

— 

z 

362 

29 

434 

29 







Cacao . . . 

... » » 

— 

— 

443 

972 

Germany 

May 

May 

May 

May 












Norway 





Wheat. 

iooo centals 

0 

295 

4,404 

399 







Wheat flour , . . 

a a 

5 

52 

100 

0 

Wheat. . . 

... iooo centals 

0 

0 

726 

348 

Rye. 

a a 

0 

0 

440 

63 

Wheat flour 

... # » 

0 

0 

108 

71 

Barley ..... 

a » 

0 

0 

433 

438 

Rye. . . . 

... » » 

0 

0 

374 

92 

Gats. 

a a 

0 

0 

193 

3 

Barley. . . 

... » » 

0 

0 

47 

21 

Maize ...... 

a a 

0 

0 

2,788 

519 

Oats . . . 

. . . » » 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Rice. 

a a 

20 

68 

303 

328 

Maize . . . 

. . . » » 

0 

0 

243 

177 

Rinseed. 

a » 

0 

0 

648 

761 

Rice . . . 

. . . » » 

0 

0 

17 

10 

Butter. 

iooo lb. 

0 

0 

12,738 

12,549 

Linseed . . 

. . . > 3 

0 

0 

59 

18 

Cheese. 

# a 

11 

31 

5,571 

4,738 

Butter . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

101 

0 

0 

0 

Cotton. 

iooo centals 

0 

3 

460 

500 

Cheese . . 

. . . » » 

245 

243 

29 

20 

* 

o 

o 

iooo lb. 

0 

9 

22,130 

25,001 

Cotton . , 

. . . 1000 centals 

0 

0 

9 

7 

a a 

0 

134 

3,223 

2,732 

Wool . . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

150 

115 

260 

205 

Coffee . . 

a a 

0 

0 

33,704 

28,270 

Coffee . . . 

... » » 

— 

— 

3,931 

2,030 

Tea. 

a a 

15 

0 

1,065 

807 

Tea .... 

. . . » » 

— 

— 

44 

29 

Cacao. 

a a 

269 

0 

13,964 

11,949 

Cacao . . . 

. . . » » 

— 

— 

395 

412 

Estonia 





Netherlands 











Wheat . , 

. . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

743 

993 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

11 

0 

13 

80 

Wheat flour 

... » » 

46 

0 

97 

144 

Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rye .... 

. . . 3 3 

88 

0 

111 

173 

Rye. 

a a 

0 

18 

44 

0 

Barley . . 

. . . » 3 

2 

J 

369 

375 

Barley. 

a a 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Oats . . . 

. . . » » 

27 

44 

117 

32 

Gats .. 

* a 

0 

0 

21 

12 

Maize . . . 

. . . * » 

0 

0 

1,327 

1,286 

Maize. 

» a 

0 

0 

66 

0 

Rice . . . 

... B » 

299 

134 

680 

814 

Rice. ...... 

» a 

— 

— 

3 

2 

Linseed . . 

... 3 » 

3 

2 

661 

385 

Linseed. 

a » 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Butter . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

14,226 

15,197 

0 

2 

Butter ..... 

iooo lb. 

1,947 

1,594 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

... » » 

10,748 

1 

9,590 

71 

55 

Cheese ..... 

a » 

44 

4 

0 

0 

Cotton . . 

. . . iooo centals 

133 

62 

Cotton. 

iooo centals 

0 

0 

12 

9 

wool J ; 

. . . 1000 lb. 

265 

216 

631 

509 

Wool. 

iooo lb. 

0 

0 

88 

55 

. . . » » 

68 

1 79 

472 

260 

Coffee. 

a a 

— 

— 

31 

24 

Coffee. . . 

. , . » » 

254 

112 

4,852 

2,824 

Tea. 

a a 

— 

— 

7 

11 

Tea. . . . 

. . . » » 

11 

7 

2,161 

2,141 

Cacao. 

a a 



7 

no 

Cacao. . . 

. . . » » 

181 

496 

7,937 

8,466 

Hungary (see over ) 





United Kingdom (see over) 











Wheat . . 

. . . iooo centals 

62 

99 

8,401 

9,981 

Wheat ..... 

iooo centals 

918 

380 

0 

0 

Wheat flour 

... » » 

143 

212 

828 

835 

Wheat flour . , . 

a a 

75 

111 0 

0 

Bariev . . 

. . . » » 

1,473 

954 

Rye. 

a a 

370 

9 

0 

0 

Oats . . . 

... » » 



61 

80 

Barley. 

% a 

220 

24 

0 

0 

Maize.. . . 

. . . » 3 

’*193 

■ * * i 38 

1 5,287 

' 4,610 

Gats ...... 

a a 

1 

53 

0 

0 

Rice . . . 

... 3 3 

13 

l 15 

. 313 

i 420 

Maize ...... 

a a 

414 

2 

0 

1,030 

I 

1 

Linseed . . 

... » » 


307 

r 502 




a) Wool, greasy. — b) Wool, scoured. 
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COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

1 

Exports j 

Imports j 

COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Extorts 

Imports 

2S37 j 

1936 

*937 1 

1 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

United Kingdom [concluded) 

Slay j 

May 

May 

May 

Czechoslovakia 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Butter. 

. 1000 lb. 

498j 

0 

0 

91,876 

102,255 







Cheese 

. A 53 

379 <: 

522 

24,092 

26,398 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

1,034 

0 

0 

1 

Cotton 

. 1000 centals 

49 

62 

1,257 

1.093 

Wheat flour . . . 

J) J> 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Wool . 

..... 1000 lb. 

31.568 

27.417 

88,245 

107,152 

Rye. 

3) » 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Coffee . 


586! 

1.230 

2,959 

2,773 

Barley. 

3) Ti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tea . . 

..... » a 

6.643 

6,821 

27,875 

30,922 

Oats ...... 

j> » 

42 

0 

0 

0 

Cacao . 

. . . . . » » 

353 

390 

12,339 

12,361 

Maize. 

a a 

18 

0 

151 

212 







Rice. 

a » 

0 

0 

141 

121 







Linseed. 

» 3 ) 

0 

0 

77 

48 







Butter. 

1000 lb. 

0 

0 

657 

227 


Switzerland 





Cheese. 

a a 

205 

176 

183 

251 







Cotton. 

iooo centals 

4 

3 

218 

174 

Wheat 

. 1000 centals 

0 

0 

1,126 

549 

Wool . 

1000 lb. 

77 

306 

3,316 

4,954 

Rye . . 

* » ^ ® <51 

0 

0 

10 

55 

Coffee . 

a a 

— 

— 

2,229 

2,066 

■Barley . 

„ , # # # » S 

0 

0 

190 

83 

Tea . 

» » 

— 

— 

68 

53 

Oats . 

. 3 » 

0 

0 

310 

220 

Cacao . 

a » 

— 

— 

1,651 

1,653 

Maize . 

. . . . . 3 S 

0 

0 

69 

80 







Rice . 

..... '•> 8 

0 

0 

16 

45 







Butter. ■ 

. iooo lb. 

0 

0 

15 

22 







Cheese 

. » ,» 

2,527 

3 S 7G8 

384 

302 







Cotton 

. . : . . iooo centals 

0 

0 

41 

39 

| Siam 






Wool . 

. iooo lb. 

20 

42 

853 

1,276 

i 






Coffee . 

. a a 

0 

0 

i 2,277 

2,216 

j 






Tea . . 

..... * a 

2 

2 

93 

165 







Cacao . 

. * » 

S 0 

t 

2 

: 2,284 

■ 1,993 

! Rice . 

1 

iooo centals 

1,225 

3,200 




m 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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The radio communiques of the International Institute of Agriculture will he tramn 
ted between 7,35 and 7,39 p« m. on the following days; Thursday, English; Friday, Gem 
Saturday, Spanish; Tuesday, Italian; Wednesday, French, 

They will he broadcast from Rome 1 ( 426,8 m.) and Rome 2 RO { 25 A m.). 

The hour of broadcasts is in Central European Time, which is one hour ahead of Grm 
wich Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States * 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria , Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i aa excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad , 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent , 70 == good, 
60 = fairly good, 50 a= average, 30 — bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 ~ average , 2 = bad , 1 *» very bad; Netherlands: 90 — excellent, 70 = good, bo — fairly 
good, 50 — below average; Portugal * 100 = excdlevt , So = good, 60 = average, 40 = bad, 20 = 
very bad , Switzerland: 100 = excellent , 90 — very good, 75 = gooi, 60 = fairly good, 50 = average , 40 
*** rather bad, 30 = 10 = wry 17 . S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 * above the average, 3 — average, 2 

— diZozer average, 1 = Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average 

yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; 
Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the 
last five years . — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too — crop condition 
which promises a yield, equal to the average of the last ten years . 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


WHEAT * 

The world wheat trade in 1936 - 37 . 

After the large shipments made in the first months of the year, particularly 
during the period January-March, an appreciable slackening was expected to 
occur in world wheat movements during the closing months of the year, and, 
in fact, the exports of April and May, the last month for which official figures 
are available, show substantial declines, particularly in the latter month when 
the volume of wheat shipments was smaller than that of the corresponding month 
of last 5 r ear for the first time during this season. There seem to be grounds 
for believing that the light surpluses available in the exporting countries have 
induced some of the importing countries to cover their requirements in advance. 
The stocks at the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp on 1 June were 5.5 million 
bushels as compared with 1.9 millions at this date last year. The first indica¬ 
tions of the commercial movement in June, which was also on a smaller scale, 
seem to bear out the opinion that the importing countries hare already partly 
provided for their import requirements during the months immediately preced¬ 
ing the opening of the new year. At all events, total exports, as we have already 
pointed out in the last Crop Report, will be larger than the estimate of 580 
million bushels made in April and will be more likely to reach 610 millions. 
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World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS ; 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. ........ 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September.. 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 " 

October.. . 

52 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 * 

November ....... 

57 

5 ! 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December ....... 

52 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

' 59 

50 * 

January.. 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 * 

February. 

61 

46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 - 

March. 

62 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 * 

April .. 

46 

30 

42 

36 

40 ! 

70 

62 

43 ' 

May. 

41 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. .. 

... 

41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August-May . . . 

533 

425 

446 

458 

545 

696 

706 

525 

Total Year . 

1 ) 580 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

'630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted), 
i) Forecast April 1937 , showing a slight underestimate. 


The exportable balance remaining in the various exporting countries on 
1 June appears to be very small - barely 150 million bushels - but it is ample 
to meet the demand of the last two months of this year. It is clear, however. 


Exportable supplies of wheat on x June xgsy, 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

31 May 

Remainder 

on 

1 June 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

31 May 

i 

Remainder 

on 

1 June 

Canada .. 

230 

181 

49 

347 

195 

152 

Argentina... 

185 

152 

33 

104 

61 

43 

Australia .. 

130 

81 

49 

133 

90 

43 


4 

3 

1 

29 

28 

! 

India .. 

20 

11 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Danubian countries. 

90 

87 

3 

33 

25 

8 

North Africa, Turkey and others . 

20 

18 

2 

25 

23 

2 

Total .... 

| 679 

533 

146 

i 

673 

423 

250 
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that the new year will open with negligible stocks and that, consequently, the 
entire import demand must be covered by the surpluses of the 1937 harvests. 

The exportable balance remaining in Canada on 1 June is the lowest that 
can be remembered for very many years; it is barely a third of what it was at the 
same date last year. Argentina also shows a low total, after the heavy exports 
of the last few months; Australia alone still holds a considerable quantity slightly 
exceeding that on 1 June last year. The estimated balance of the Danubian 
countries seems too small and there is reason to believe that the exportable surplus 
for the wdiole year in this region has been under-estimated by many millions 
of bushels. 

The net imports of European countries from August to May were 62 mil¬ 
lion bushels larger than those of the corresponding 10 months of last season. 
The imports of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State do not even reach 
those of last season, the increase being attributable to the continental countries, 
particularly to Italy, whose net imports during the first 10 months of 1936-37 were 
45 million bushels against 4 millions in 1935-36, to Greece (18 millions against 
11 millions) and to Germany (12 millions against nil). Our forecast of 435 
millions for the total European import requirements seems fairly accurate 
according to the trade movement of August to May. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom' 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 

9 

! 25 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September. 

16 

13 

29 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

13 

32 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

13 

33 

21 

13 

34 i 

17 

12 

29 

December ....... 

20 

16 

36 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January . 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February . 

21 

16 

37 

14 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March . 

21 

22 

43 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

3? 

April. 

15 

24 

39 

18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May. 

17 

32 

49 

20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

June. 




21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

28 

July. 


... 


19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

31 

Total August-May . , . 

177 

4 ) 172 

4 ) 349 

180 

107 

287 

180 

119 

299 

Total Year . 

1 ) 225 

x) 210 

1 ) 435 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3 ) 141 

3 ) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any 
1) Forecast April 1937- —■ 2) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Latvia and Sweden. 
— 4) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Czechoslovakia. 
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Crop prospects for 1937. 

The prospects for the new crops, based on information and forecasts that 
have reached the Institute up to 20 July, are as follows. 

In Europe the wave of heat and drought that caused complaints during 
several days of the first fortnight of June was followed in the second fortnight 
by cooler temperature and rain in most parts. Consequently, the damage feared 
materialized only in some areas, particularly in the western basin of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and on the whole was slight. The growth of the crops in most of 
the northern countries and the centre of the continent was generally assisted 
by the weather in June, and the crop reports of the beginning of July every¬ 
where note a considerable improvement compared with the previous month, 
but the condition in some countries, particularly in the centre, was still below 
that of the same date last year. But it must be remembered that last year 
these countries had poor yields owing to very bad weather conditions in July 
and August. 

The first fortnight of July, with moderate temperature and light scattered 
showers, was on the whole favourable for the ripening of the crops as well as 
for the work of cutting and in more advanced areas of gathering in the harvest. 
On the whole crop prospects since mid-June have somewhat improved and pro¬ 
mise a production rather higher than last year’s. We have already published 
last month a provisional estimate of the wheat harvest of 1,510 million bushels 
for the whole of Europe excluding the U. S. S. R., assigning 1,095 million bushels 
to the importing group of countries and 415 million to the exporting group 
(four Danubian countries, Poland and Lithuania). In view, however, of the 
subsequent favourable conditions and of the fact that yields proved in some 
countries to he better than expectations, we believe that the provisional esti¬ 
mate of last month should be increased by about 30 million bushels for the 
importing group of countries and 10 million for the exporting group. The pro¬ 
duction of the whole of Europe would rise from 1,510 to 1,550 million bushels 
and at these figures would be well above last year’s and very near the average 
of the five preceding years (1,560 million bushels), which was a high average 
including the two record years of the continent. 


European wheat production . 

(Million bushels) 


Years 

Importing: 

Four Danube 
countries 

Total 

countries 

Poland 

Europe 

1937 (forecast) ........ 

....... 1,12s 

and Lithuania 

425 

1,550 

1936. 

.I,OT4 


1,481 

1935 . 

.. . 1,190 

3S6 


*934 « * . 

.*,213 

337 

*.550 

1933 ********** 


5-M 

*>745 

*932 .... . 


279 

1,438 

*93*.. * • 

. 974 

463 

*.437 

1926-30 (average). ...... 


3S9 

T >34 1 
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The aggregate production of European importing countries, though raised 
in this way, is still below that of the years 1932 to 1935, but it can be consid¬ 
ered a satisfactory harvest, particularly compared with 1936 and the years 
before 1932. The good production of this group of countries must be ascribed 
especially to Italy, Greece and Switzerland, who have much larger harvests 
than last year's and who were among the largest purchasers of international 
wheat during the season which is now * ending. In the group of exporting 
countries the increase on the June estimates is almost entirely due to Ro¬ 
mania, whose harvest seems to be much better than was expected a month 
ago, being now nearly equal to the very satisfactory outturn of 1936. The 
total outturn of this group of countries, though well below the record level 
of last year, is appreciably larger than average. The exportable surplus of 
these countries appears to be considerable. 

In the U. S. S. R., the favourable conditions which prevailed in June, 
when rainfall was well distributed and plentiful, continued during the first half 
of July. The winter wheat and rye crops are large and the spring wheat gives 
good promise. It is worth noting that information on the Soviet crop prospects, 
which in recent years, has been frequently contradictory, is this year unusually 
unanimous in indicating excellent prospects. 

In the United States, June was generally favourable for the wheat crops 
though there was drought damage in some areas and rust in others. For the 
country as a whole, the crop, as indicated by the estimates of the beginning 
of July, appears to be the largest harvested since 1931. The 8S0 million 
bushels indicated by the estimates will yield an exportable balance of about 
100-120 million bushels after provision for internal requirements and replen¬ 
ishment of reserves. In the first half of June, despite rust and some blasting, 
the crop situation suggested that no substantial change had occurred in the 
outlook as it was on at the beginning of the month. About 20 July tempe¬ 
ratures were moderate and good rains fell in the spring wheat belt, assuring 
good development of the crops. 

In Canada, however, the crop situation deteriorated seriously as a result 
of the drought which had prevailed throughout June and in the first half of July 
over the greater part of the Prairie Provinces. An estimate based on the crop 
condition figure at the end of June indicates a total wheat production of 224 
million bushels, the lowest recorded since 1919. The persistence of the drought 
and the great heat of the first half of July further reduced the crop prospects. 
General and heavy rains fell in the middle of July but it appears that they 
were too late to save the crops in the areas most seriously affected by the 
drought. Part of the crop may yet draw some benefit from the delayed rain¬ 
fall and there is some hope that the outturn wdll not fall far below the level 
indicated at the beginning of the month. In this event, Canada can only 
export quantities of about the some volume as those expected in the United 
States. 

The total production of the Asiatic countries, excluding China, seems to 
be about equal to that of 1936. The slight increase recorded in India has 
been known for some time, A larger outturn is forecast in Manchukuo while 
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Cereal production. 


|j British units : 

American' units j 

| % 193? 

i. 

I; 1937 ! 1936 1 

11 ..:_ ! 

1 Average 
*93* [j 
Jo 1035 j 

*937 

1936 

Average 

1931 
to 1935 

1930 | 

= 100 

Average 

= 100 

|j Thousand centals |j 

Thousand bushels | 


WHEAT 


Bulgaria ..... 

tc) ;! 

38.095 ' 

33 466 j 

30,479 1 

63,991 

55,775 ! 

50,797 

114.7 

126.0 

Estonia ..... 


595 

463 

569 j 

992 

772 i 

949 

128.6 

104.6 

France . 


1 } 157,631 ! 

153,562 

190,015 

1 ) 262,713 

255,932 j 

316,685 

102.6 

83.0 

Greece ..... 


. 22,346 ! 

12,803 

13,145 

37,242 

21,338 

21,908 

174.5 

170,0 

Hungary 


41,786 ] 

52,674 

45,891 

69,646 

87.78S 

76,483 

79.3 

91.1 

Luxemburg .... 


674 

642 

518 

1,123 

1,070 

863 

104.9 

130.2 

Netherlands. . . . 


7,584 

9,345 

8,353 

12,640 

15,575 

13,922 

81,2 

90.8 

Romania ..... 

. . 

77,162 

77,231 

57,949 

128,601 

128,716 

96,579 

99.9 

133.2 

United Kingdom: 


l 








Scotland .... 


2.576 1 

2.128 

1,931 

4,293 

3,547 

3,218 

121.1 

133.4 

Switzerland. . . . 


3,697 

2,682 

2,978 

6,162 

4,470 

4,963 

137,9 

124.2 

T oials , 


352,449 

344,996 

351,828 

587,403 

574,983 

586,367 

102.2 

100.2 

Canada. 

/«0 

2 ) 9.360 

7,487 

7,667 

2 ) 15,600 

i 2,478 

12,779 

125.0 

122.0 

\ 

2 ) 125,270 

130,044 

200,458 

2 ) 208,780 

216,740 

334,097 

96.3 

62.5 

United States . . 

M 

398,185 

311,408 

311,058 

663,641 

519,013 

518,430 

127.9 

128.0 

\s) 

131,188 

64,469 

96,724 

218,646 

107,448 

161,206 

203.5 

135.6 

Mexico...... 


7,769 

8,164 

7,160 

12,949 

13,606 

11,933 

95.2 

108.5 

Toials . 

• * 

671,772 

521,572 

623,067 

1,119,616 

869,285 

1,038,445 

, 128.8 

107.8 

Chosen . . . . . 


6,625 

4,857 

5,471 

11,041 

8,095 

9,118 

136,4 

121.1 

India 3 ) .... . 

. . j 

1 213,555 

| 209,888 

209.888 

359,259 

349,813 

; 349,813 

102.7 

102.7 

Toials . 


222,180 

214,745 

215,359 

370,300 

357,908 

358,931 

j 

103.5 

103.2 

Algeria . 


20,618 

! 17,864 

1 i 

! 19,674 

34,362 

29,773 

! 32,789 

115.4 

104.8 

Egypt ...... 

. . 

26,955 

1 27,421 

I 26,293 

44,924 

45,701 

I 43.822 

98.3 

102.5 

French Morocco . 

. . 

11,000 

7,341 

! 4 ) 17,554 

18,000 

12,234 

| 4 > 29,255 

150.2 

Tunisia...... 

* * ; 

11,000 

j 4,850 

8,554 j 

18,000 

8,083 

14,256 

227.3 

128.9 

T otals . 


69,573 

57,476 

72,075 

115,286 

1 95,791 

i 

120,122 

121A 

96.6 

Grand totals . 


1,315,974 

i 

| 1,138,789 

1,262,329 

2,192,605 

1,897,967 

2,103,865 

115,6 

104,3 


RYE 


Bulgaria ..... 

.w) 

5.168 1 

Estonia. 


4,542 | 

Greece. 


1,672 | 

Hungary ..... 


14,279 i 

Luxemburg. . . . 


273 : 

Netherlands . . . 


9,259 1 

Romania ..... 


8,819 

Switzerland . . . 


679 

Totals . 


44,691 

Canada ..... 

fir) 

\ s) 

i 

2 ) 1,870 

2 ) 695j 

United States . . 


28,243 

Totals „ 


30,788 

Grand totals . 


75,479 


4,854 j 

4,708 

9 77 9 , 

3,384 i 

4,204 

sjlo 

4,075 | 

1,270 

2,986 

15,744 

15,978 

25,497 

251 

270 

488 

10,673 

9,168 

16,535 

9,992 

7,063 

15,747 

603 

773 

1,213 

46.576 

43,434 

79,805 

1,704 

2,846 

2 ) 3,340 i 

694 

770 

2 } 1,310 | 

14,310 

19,027 

50,398 

16,708 

22,643 

55,048 

63,284 

66,077 

134,853 


8,668 

8,4081 

106.5 

109.8 

6,044 

7,507 j 

134.2 

108.0 

1,919 

2,267 1 

155.6 

131.7 

28,115 

28,532 

90.7 

89.4 

449 

481 

108.8 

101.4 

19,059 

16,371 

86.8 

101.0 

17,842 

12,613 

. 88.3 

124.9 

1,077 

1,381 1 

1 

112.5 

87.8 

83,173 

77,560\ 

* 

96.0 

102.9 

3,042 

1 

5,082 

109.8 

65.7 

1,239 

! 1,375 

105.8 

95.3 

25,554 

33.977 

197.2 

148.3 

29,835 

40,438 

184.5 

136.1 

113,008 

117,998 

1 

119.3 

1143 
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COUNTRY 

British ttnits 

; American units J 

1 % 2:931 

I Average 

1937 j !i93i to 1935 

! 

I i[>3 7 | W36 

i» 1 

Average j 
1931 to 193 5 

1936 
= 100 

Average 
~ xoo 

Tnnusand centals 

Thousand bushels 


BARLEY 


"Bulgaria ..... w) 

6,734 

5,905 

5,580 

14 029 , 

12,302 

11,625 

114.0 

120.7 

'Greece . .. 

5.317 

3,841 

4,268 

11,077 

8,003 

8,892 

138.4 

124.6 

Hungary ...... 

10,714 

14,514 

13,832 

22,321 

30,238 

28,818 

73.8 

77.5 

Luxemburg. 

59 

65 

99 

123 

134 

207 

91.6 

59.4 

Netherlands ..... 

2,998 

2,666 

1,715 

6,247 

5,554 

3,573 

112.5 

174.8 

-Switzerland. 

181 

155 

253 

377 

322 

528 

117,1 

71.4 

Totals . . . 

26,003 

27,146 

25,747 

54,174 ' 

56,552 

53,643 

95.8 

101.0 

•Canada . 

2 ) 42,520 

34,523 

34,486 

2 ) 88,600 , 

71,922 

71,846 

123.2 

123.3 

United States. .... 

116,899 

70,777 

101,177 

243,540 I 

147,452 

210,785 

165.2 

115.5 

Totals . . . 

159,419 

105,300 

135,663 

332,140 \ 

219,374 

282,631 

151.4 

117,5 

•Chosen. 

30,112 

\ 

! 22,340 

) 

1 22.578 

62,734 | 

1 

46,542 1 

47,038 

134.8 

133.4 

Algeria. 

12,487 

1 14,150 

! 

! 16,436 

26,015 j 

29,480 i 

34,347 

88.2 1 

75.7 

Egypt. 

5,050 

5,196 

4,847 

10,522 1 

10,825 , 

10,098 

97.2 

104.2 

.French. Morocco . . . 

16,755 

33,651 

4) 25,173 

34,907 

70,108 1 

4) 52,444 

49.8 ; 

— 

Tunisia. 

4,409 

1,653 | 5,027 

9,186 1 

3,445 

10,472 

266.7 

87.7 

Totals . . , 

38,701 

54,650 

51,533 

80,630 

1 

113,858 

107,361 

70.8 

75.1 

Grand totals . . . 

254,235 

209,436 

1 

235,521 

i 

529,678 1 

J 

436,326 

1 

490,673 

12L4 

1 

108.0 


OATS 


Greece ........ 

Hungary. 

Luxemburg. 

Netherlands. 

'Switzerland. 

3,728 

5,003 

693 

6,923 

514 

2,241 

5 776 
836 
6,988 
440 

2,244 

6,053 

1,002 

6,277 

647 

11,651 

15,635 

2,166 

21,633 

1,605 

7,002 

18,049 

2,612 

21,836 

1,375 

7,013 1 
18,914 
3,132 
19,615 
2,Q22 

166.4 
86.6 
82.9 
99.1 i 
116.8 . 

166.1 

82.7 

69.2 

110.3 

79.4 

Totals . . . 

16,861 

16,281 

16,223 

52,690 

50,874 

50,696 

103.5 ' 

i 

j 

103.9 

Canada ....... 

United States .... 

2 ) 103,900 
355,593 

92,405 

252,512 

118,509 

310,094 

2 ) 324,680 
U11,229 

288,764 

789,100 

370,342 

969,044 

112.4 
14Q.8 j 

87.7 

114.7 

Totals . . . 

459,493 

344,917 

1 

428,603 

■ 1.435,909 

1,077,864 

1,339,386 

: 

133.2 | 

1 

107.2 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . .. . 
Tunisia. 

2,866 

926 

441 

1 

3,869 ! 
1 425 

2,931 
4) 497 

481 

8,957 1 

2,894 

1,378 

1 12,090 

1,328 

9,160 
4) 1.552 

1,502 

1 

74.1 1 
218.0 ! 

j 

97.8 

91.7 

Totals . . . 

4,233 

4,625 

3,909 

13,229 

! 14,451 

12,214 

91.5 j 

j 

108.3 

'Grand totals . . . 

480,587 

365,823 

J 

448,735 

i 

1,501,828 

1 

1,143,189 

| 

1,402,296 

! 131.4 ! 

1 

| 107.1 


to) Winter crop. —* s) Spring crop. —« 1} Forecast 011 15 June by the “ Office national interprofessional 
bl^’. — 2} Conjectural estimate based on crop condition on t July and longtime average yield. See also 
Crop Notes, p. 491. — 3} Second estimate of production. — 4) Incomplete figure. 
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Japan also expects a slight increase as a result of the expansion in the cultiv¬ 
ated area. Syria and Palestine anticipate plentiful outturns as a result of the 
good spring rains. Turkey apparently expects a satisfactory harvest but it. 
will be substantially below last year's record. In China, the crop will be 
mediocre and appreciably below the fair outturn of 1936. 

Production in the three countries of French North Africa presents wide- 
variations, and the total outturn will be mediocre and slightly below average. 
The yield in Tunisia is clearly plentiful and appreciably above average, that 
in Algeria is fair and also slightly above the average but the outturn in Morocco- 
is poor, being 30 per cent, below the average. In all three countries, crops, 
are distinctly above the low levels of 1936. Production in Egypt differs only 
slightly from last year's. 


Wheat production in the northern hemisphere. 

(million bushels) 


Year 

Europe 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Total 

193/ {forecast) .... 

• • 1,550 

1,120 

600 

120 

3,390 

1936. 

. . 1,482 

873 

603 

9 S 

3.056 

1935 . 

• • 1.576 

923 

577 


3 A 9 * 

1934 -.* 

• • i, 55 o 

Sl 7 

555 

136 

3 . 05 S 

I 933 . 

• • 1,745 

S49 

572 

in 

3> 2 77 

1932. 

. . 1,490 

1.213 

503 

128 

3.334 

1931. 

* • i »437 

1,277 

57 2 

116 

3.402 

1926-30 (average) . . . 

• • i, 34 i 

1,315 

518 

108 

3,282 


To stun up the wheat crop prospects in the northern hemisphere, it appears 
that the total outturn in 1937, owing mainly to the good results anticipated 
in Europe and the United States, will be particularly plentiful this year for 
it appears to surpass all previous crops with the exception of those of 1931 
and 1928. These preliminary prospects are, of course, dependent on the course- 
of the season up to harvest time, and, in particular, on the modifications which 
may occur in America, where the crops are still menaced by rust. 

The prospect of good results in the chief importing countries, the return, 
of the United States to its usual place among the exporting countries and tlie- 
reduced possibilities in eastern markets at the present level of prices suggest 
that there will be an appreciable contraction in world wheat demand in 1937- 
1938. The world supply, despite the light Canadian crop and the reduced end- 
of-season stocks, is likely not to fall below but rather to exceed by a small margin,; 
the total for last year if the present crop prospects in the northern hemisphere 
are realized and if the coming crops in the southern hemisphere are average. 

As for the southern hemisphere, it is confirmed that sowings in some areas, 
of Argentina have been somewhat delayed by the lack of rain but in the more- 
important areas sowings w^ere carried out in favourable conditions. Good,, 
widespread rains were experienced in Australia, where there were previously 
complaints of drought, and sowings and germination were satisfactory on an 
area greater than last year's by about 10 per cent. 


G. Capons 
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Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oafs. 

Europe. 

Germany: The first half of June was marked by generally hot weather and by 
the absence of rain while in the second half temperatures tell and there were exces¬ 
sive rains in 48.3 per cent, of the territory; in 14.3 per cent, rains were fairly heavy 
and in 37.4 per cent, average. The condition of winter crops on x July was better 
than it was a month earlier. Spring cereals, however, deteriorated owing to the lack 
of moisture in the first half of June. 

Crop condition of spelt on 1 July 1937 was 2 A against 2.6 in the preceding month 
and 2.4 on 1 July 1936. 

Austria: The first half of June was generally dry r . In the middle of June there 
was fairly heavy rain. In the third decade of June the weather was variable. 

At the beginning of July the crop condition of cereals was above average for 
all ty-pes and varieties. The formation of grains is generally satisfactory with the 
exception of winter rye which has in places been hampered by dryness. Although 
in some parts very good yields will be registered, the total production of winter rye 
will be below average. The straw of the different varieties of cereals is rather short 
this year. 

Belgium: The weather was fine and sunny at the end of June, rainy and cool 
from xoth to 20th, fine and hot towards the end. In some areas, violent storms have 
damaged the crops. The condition of winter cereals varies according to district. 
Wheats are in general thin and weed-infested. Rye remains mediocre. Winter barley 
is good, but rather severely attacked by black rust. Oats are short and comparatively 
weak. 

The area cultivated to spelt this year is about 25,000 acres against 26.000 in 
1036 and 31,000 on the average of the five y^ears ending 1935; percentages, 96.9 and 
80.x. The corresponding figures for meslin are follows: 4,500 acres, 4,600 acres and 
6,700 acres; percentages: 97.9 and 66.6. 

Bulgaria: The average monthly temperature in June -was normal. The rainfall 
and ample heat encouraged the ripening of cereals. The harvesting of barley- is finished 
throughout the entire country. The harvest of rye has begun and in the south that 
of wheat also. 

Estonia: The weather conditions of the past month were favourable for crops; 
a shortage of rain made itself felt in the eastern and southeastern areas of the country, 
while in the west and northwest the rainfall was quite satisfactory^. 

In spite of the lack of rain in some parts of the country, the crop condition of 
winter cereals was better than a month ago 

Irish Free State: After the first week, which was rainy, the weather during June 
was warm and dry. 

Crops made good progress during the month, early sown wheat coming into ear. 
Oats and barley" were sown later than usual and, though they" made good progress, 
were not so well forward as usual. Condition was satisfactory-. 

France: Conditions in June were fairly r favourable. The first half of the month 
was marked by- great heat, and the second by a drop in temperature, severe storms 
and hailstorms causing local damage. The condition of cereals was satisfactory on 
the whole. Flowering of wheat occurred in good conditions and the earing of oats 


* Si. 7 Ingl. 
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was satisfactory. The situation is not satisfactory, however, in fields that were water¬ 
logged in the winter and spring. 

The improvement in the condition of wheat noted at the end of May was main¬ 
tained generally in June among wheat planted in good soil. This year, however, rust, 
blight, lodging, stem-rot and weeds are especially serious. In the south-west and south, 
drying winds have caused considerable scorching. Harvesting in these areas is about 
ten days earlier than last year. The first threshings showed heavy, well filled grains. 
It was generally clear at i July that yields were distinctly better than last year. This 
suggested that production would exceed the estimate made by the National Interpro¬ 
fessional Wheat Office in the middle of June (See Cereal Table). 

The crop condition of the other cereals on i July was appreciably better than 
that of i May, namely, 69 against 67 for rye, 69 against 65 for barley, 68 against 
67 for oats and 69 against 68 for meslin. Despite many instances of lodging, the rye 
crop appears to be good. As for oats, the winter varieties were generally satisfactory at 
the end of June, despite serious weed infestation; the spring oats, however, having been 
sown in poor conditions, are short and overrun by weeds in most cases. Winter barley 
j six-rowed barley) will yield a good outturn but the spring crop is unsatisfactory. 
The first threshings of these cereals in the south yielded grain of excellent quality. 

Subsequent to 1 J uly, when these condition figures were made, the weather con¬ 
tinued fine, very hot and dry throughout the first decade. During the following week, 
weather was generally cloudy and cooler, thus favouring ripening but there were sharp 
showers in many places and lodging occurred in some areas. These conditions do not 
appear to have made much change In the situation as it appeared on 1 July. Har¬ 
vesting become general about 15 July in the north. 

According to the estimate of 1 June, the area cultivated to meslin this year is 
about 172,100 acres against 170,700 on 1 June 1936 and 191,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 100.8 and 90.1. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this 
year is about 146,500 acres against 155,500 in 1936 and 133,900 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 94.2 and 109.4. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 1,038,500 centals (1,790,600 short tons) against 866,900(1,494,700 
and 757,400 (1,305,900); percentages, 119.S and 137.1. 

Hungary: The weather during the fortnight between of 23 June and 6 July was 
variable but generally hot. The quantity of rainfall was above average over almost 
two-thirds of the area of the country. The weather has been on the whole favourable 
for the ripening of cereals. 

On 6. July, the harvest of -winter cereals was in progress, and in places 
finished. The grains are well developed on the whole. 

The straw is of average length, with the exception of that of barley which is 
rather short. 

Italy: In the first fortnight of June, the weather was not altogether good in 
north and central Italy; but it was fine in south Italy in both mainland and islands. 
Temperatures were very high, accompanied by scirocco winds and towards the end 
of the fortnight rain of a stormy nature fell, but not so much in the south and the 
Islands; there were also fairly heavy hailstorms in some districts. 

The wheat crop, especially wheat for late ripening, has suffered rather serious 
damage in places owing to lodging, blasting and rust. 

Secondary winter cereals were on the whole in better condition than wheat and, 
promised a fair harvest. In the second fortnight of June weather was variable 
and somewhat unfavourable for wheat. There ivere rains, sometimes very heavy. 
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and hailstorms in many Provinces, particular!} 1 " in north and central Italy. The 
harvest of wheat, though rather hindered in some districts by frequent rainfall, was 
progressing regularly; that of early varieties was finished and threshing had begun. 
In the upper hill and mountainous districts harvesting took place under normal cond¬ 
itions. 

For oats, rye and barley a good harvest is forecast. 

In the first fortnight of July, the weather was fine with a high temperature and 
was suitable for harvesting. Harvesting was almost finished and threshing was 
begun. In the mountains, the harvest was proceeding normally. 

By the first estimates, a production for the present season of over 176 million 
centals (204 million bushels) will be realised, which would be more than 30 per cent 
higher than last year and about to per cent, more than the previous five-year 
average. 

For winter cereals also harvest results are quite satisfactory 

Latvia: In the first and second decades of June there was very little rainfall. Rain 
fell only at the end of the month, and its distribution was very uneven. There were 
on the whole many fine, sunny days. The great heat and lack of rain were unfav¬ 
ourable for the growth of crops. According to the reports of agricultural correspon¬ 
dents, the crop condition of winter wheat was average in 37.0 per cent, of the cases, 
above average in 46.2 per cent, and below average in 16.8 per cent. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for winter rye were 20.6 per cent., 74.3 per cent, and 5.1 per cent., and 
of spring cereals 45.1 per cent., 19.2 per cent, and 35.7 per cent. 

Lithuania: June was marked by drought, for it rained only during the third 
decade. All the crops suffered from lack of water. The flowering of rye alone took 
place under excellent conditions, and a harvest above average is expected. The crop 
condition of wheat remains below average. For all crops except rye, worse } r ields 
than last year are expected. 

Luxemburg: The persistent drought, accompanied by rather low temperature 
during the greater part of June, had an unfavourable influence on the normal 
development of the crops. 

The production of mixed grain is estimated this year at 72,800 centals (125,400 
bushels) as against 70,000 (120,600) in 1936 and 112,900 (194,700) in the average 
of the five preceding years; percentages: 104.0 per cent, and 64.4 per cent. 

Netherlands Weather has been rather unfavourable. Heavy rains had damaged 
soil structure so that sowings had to be made on wet ground. Though the warm 
weather of J une brought some improvement condition of most crops remained notably 
below normal. Winter wheat is good to very good. Rust was reported in Zeeland. 
Spring wheat developed less satisfactorily. Rye had on average a good appearance, 
though the ears are generally small, due to excessive washing aw ay of fertilisers by 
the rains. Winter barley is normal and summer barley only fairly good. Oats vary 
greatly with district. 

Poland: The first fortnight of June was marked by excessive heat and lack of 
rainfall. The drought, which continued almost uninterrupted from the end of May, 
had an unfavourable effect on crops, especially summer crops, whose condition has 
consequently became much worse. 60 per cent, of the communiques of the crop re¬ 
porters complain of a disastrously small amout of moisture in the fields, 34 per cent, 
report insufficient moisture and only 6 state that there is enough. 

The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June benefited above all spring 
cereals. 
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The middle of June was marked almost everywhere by a‘drop in temperatures 
and heat was recorded only in the last week of the month. Heavy rains were expe¬ 
rienced over large areas and their coming, after a long dry period, had a good 
effect on the condition of crops, particularly, on that of the spring cereals which 
improved considerably. 

The appearance of cereals was better in the east and south and was almost 
good in some parts. In the centre and west, crop condition is below normal. 

The crop condition of cereals was as follows: 


Crop condition. 


Crr qss 

r July 

15 Jtir.e 

i June 

Winter wheat.. 

.2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

Winter rye. 

. 2-9 

2.8 

2.9 

Spring wheat ....... 

. . . 2.8 

2.6 


Spring barlev. 

. 2.7 

2.5 

3*0 

Oats... 

.2*7 

2.4 

3*o 


The condition of spring cereals was better in the west where it was above average. 
It was not as good in the centre and below average in the east and south. 

Soil moisture, according to 37 per cent, of the crop reporters, was inadequate 
for growth, and, according to 35 per cent., .seriously inadequate. The lack of 
moisture was most serious in Lublin and Bialvstock and in the south-east. During 
this period the storms and hail did not cause considerable damage, losses being local only, 

Portugal: At the end of J une, winter wheat had been harvested almost everywhere. 
Yields are not great but the specific weight is higher than last year. Having regard 
also to the increase in the cultivated area, a crop twice as large as that of last year 
may be expected. vSpring wheat suffered considerably from the drought and yields 
will be light. 

Romania: About the middle of July, when harvesting of cereals had been finished 
in Muntenia and Oltenia and when it was still being done in the, Banat and in Mol¬ 
davia, the crop prospects were estimated to be as follows. Winter wheat sown in 
the autumn of 1936 on a larger area than that of the previous year showed a good 
yield for the country as a whole, although there were drought-affected areas where 
scorching occurred. Spring wheat, which is- of slight importance in Romania, is very 
poor. 

Yields of winter wheat and spring wheat taken together, will vary between 9 and 15 
centals (15 and 16 bushels) per acre and the specific weight between 60 and 64 lb. per 
bushe,. The quality of the wheat is not as good as last year's. 

Winter barley does not cover a large area but will show very good yields. Spring 
barley, which generally forms the exportable surplus of Romania, is very poor. Oat 
production is also expected to be poor. 

United Kingdom: The weather in England and Wales during the first part of 
June was generally fine and warm. Towards the middle of the month a marked 
thundery tendency with sharp showers developed, with temperatures falling below 
average for the time of year. A return to drier and warmer weather however took 
place during the latter part of the month. 

In Scotland rainfall during June was comparatively light in most districts. High 
winds from northerly directions were frequent during the latter part of the month 
, when temperatures were lower than during the' first two weeks. 
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The cereal crops made a considerable improvement during the month, although 
in some areas in England they are still thin and patchy owing to the adverse weather 
< auditions of the winter and spring, while in Scotland, it was feared that, in several 
areas owing to straw being longer than is usual at the end of June, the crops would 
not stand until ripened. 

Early sown autumn wheat is generally healthy and vigorous but the later sowings 
and the .spring wheat are variable. In most areas it is anticipated that the yield \\ ill 
be below average. The wheat crop in Scotland is expected to be about 20 per cent, 
larger than last year’s. Barley made progress but is still backward and the yield 
per acre may be below average. Oats, although variable, are an improving crop but 
yields per acre are likely to fall short of the average. 

The wheat area in Northern Ireland is likely to be smaller than last year. At 
the end of May, the crop was somewhat variable but was making fair progress The 
areas under barley and oats are greater whan last year and both crops arc doing well. 

Switzerland: Generally speaking, cereal crops are looking well But it must 
be noted that the bad -weather conditions that coincided with autumn and spring 
rowings have done some harm. Wheat and rye have not wintered well everywhere 
and the germination of the spring sowings was also poor. Consequently, the fields do 
not show everywhere a normal density, and here and there this seems likely to affect 
the size of the outturn. Autumn cereals flowered quickly and without any disturbance. 
Lodging and rust are rare, hail has not done an}" appreciable damage as yet. 
Autumn barley is mainly harvested already, and yields are satisfactory. Bye fields 
are on the whole a little thin; but in compensation the formation and development of 
the grains are classed as good and very good. Autumn wheat is generally very good 
and, thanks to the good conditions of flowering, promises yields that may rightly be 
termed remarkable. The drought of the first fortnight of Jline hampered up to a 
point the growth of spring cereals; but this delay has been mostly made up by the 
rain that fell in the second fortnight. Spring wheat is everywhere very good. Spring 
barley also looks well for the most part. Oats are rather uneven because of lack of 
moisture during the first period of growth; but there are also areas where this cereal is 
reported as excellent. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 30,000 acres against 29,300 in 1936 and 31,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages, 100.8 and 96.4. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 672,400 centals (1,868,000 bnshels) against 492,900 {1,369,000) and 640,000 
(1,777,000), percentages, 136.4 and 105.1. The corresponding figures for meslin are 
as follows: Area 18,000 acres, 17,000 acres and 15,100 acres; percentages: 100.9 and 116.6. 
Production - 335,000 centals (578,000 bushels), 296,000 centals (510,000 bushels) and 
316,000 centals (544,000 bushels); percentages: 113.3 and 106.2. 

Czechoslovakia: The first half of June was very hot and dry, whereas the second 
half was comparatively cold and damper, -with the exception of the eastern areas. In 
same districts, hail- did considerable damage. 

The crops, whose condition deteriorated alarmingly during the hot dry days of 
the first half of June, benefited from the moisture which came about 15 June and which 
lasted several days. The improvement, however, was uneven in character, according 
to the amount of rainfall, the nature and preparation of the soil, the stage of develop¬ 
ment of the different crops etc., so that the crop condition shows considerable diffe¬ 
rences between districts and even between localities. On the whole, some improve¬ 
ment occurred in winter cereals Rye has for the most part a good ear, but it is thin, 
so that it remains in all places the worst of the cereals. Spring cereals also benefited 
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from the moisture. They had, however, suffered too much in the early stages of their 
development, so that the}" have remained short and rather weak even after the rain. 
Barley lias mostly eared or is in process of earing with difficulty. There will be, on 
the whole, less straw compared with normal yeans. Also in some districts lodging has 
occurred among the cereal crops. In some areas winter barley has already been har¬ 
vested. In the lower southern areas, the cutting of rye has begun. 

.The condition of wheat and winter rye is better than in the last classification, 
but it is worse for both cereals than at the corresponding period of last year. It must 
however be remembered that last year unfavourable weather conditions during the 
period of ripening and harvesting of winter cereals caused the grain yields of these 
crops to be lighter than was forecast before the harvest. 

< ’Ptiere are adverse influences in many areas. Irately, cereals were attacked by 
Cecidomyia destructor. Among plant diseases, the commonest have been smut and rust. 

Yugoslavia: Weather was variable in June; however, cereals ripened under good 
conditions,, and the quality of the wheat is better this year than last. The rain which 
fell from time to time rather hampered the harvest, which at the end of June was 
in full swing. 

The outturn of wheat, according to private estimates, is good but definitely below 
the \ erj good harvest of last year, which was about 38 per cent, above the five year 
average 1931-1935. 

b. 5 . S.R.: On 20 June the area under all spring crops was 223,814,000 acres, 
which is.97 per cent, of the plan, against 225,914,000 acres at the same date last 
year, which was 100 per cent, of the plan. 

During June and the first decade of July, weather conditions were fair for cereals 
both as regards temperature and ranfall. The rainfall during this time was sufficient 
111 a most the whole European zone and in the Asiatic areas, particularly Siberia. 

At the end of the third decade of June, the situation of each cereal was as 
follows. 


inter rye both in Europe and in Asia promised a large harvest, and forecasts 
con not be altered to any extent; in the south, rye is .ripening and in the centre 
soil a ^ et ^ r ° W ^ 1 * S assure( t ky the large amount of moisture already accumulated in the 


inter wheat, in all the southern regions, was forming the grains and in most 
par s promised a good outturn. In the Volga area winter wheat was at the stage 
o orma ion of the ears, and the degree of moisture in the soil was enough to ensure 
the growth of the crop to full naturity. 

IlL ^+^ iStaTlr ^kekistan, Tajikistan and xljerbaijan, winter wheat was already 
ripe and. the harvest was proceeding with fair weather conditions. 
r - P rni § wheat in the most important areas of this crop, that is to say, the Trans- 
In tf regl ° f ? anC * Ural M - ounta iiis, had weather which gave hopes of a good harvest. 

xe nor mast of this region and in Siberia, frequent rain and hot weather assisted 
the growth of the crop. . 

,,, cerrtre the European territory was forming the stems; in the 
w T w tdle in the south it was in flower. The crop promised well, 

h ' o* et f ? onditions the third decade of J une and the first decade of J uly 
, a * r ^ or cefea * s > the crop condition, noted at the beginning of the third 
decade of July is not likely to have deteriorated. 

le harvest of cereals, begun at the end of June in the south, is adancing 

- or an lllore ra P i dly. The area harvested rose from 895,000 acres on x July to 
7,964,000 on 5 July and 18,286,000 on 10 July. 
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Although it is difficult to make forecasts at present, it is hoped to obtain a 
production that for all cereals together will be much higher than that of previous 
years. The five-year average of 1931-1935 for all cereals was about 1,863,000,000 
centals. 

The result of the crop now depends mainly on the weather under which har¬ 
vesting takes place, and on the measures adopted to avoid the loss of grain which 
normally occurs during threshing and the transport of cereals from the fields. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 July}' The .situation of the cereal sowings varies from 
region to region. In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Entre Rios the weather 
conditions were generally favourable but in Cordoba, Santa Pe and the Pampa field 
work has been delayed by the dry condition of the soil and sowings were hampered. 

Canada: The last days of June brought no relief from the disastrous drought 
conditions which have prevailed in the main grain areas of the Prairie Provinces since 
the early part of the season. The crops suffered severely and the condition figures 
at 30 June were considerably below those of the previous month. The figure for 
spring wheat was 51 per cent, as compared with 85 a month before. The most 
serious deterioration occurred in Southern and Central Saskatchewan and in Eastern 
Alberta. Condition in Saskatchewan as a whole declined during the month from 78 
to 34 and in Alberta from 93 to 63. This is the most serious deterioration ever 
to occur in the Prairie Provinces so early in the season. Manitoba, however, still showed 
approximately average conditions at the end of the month, while the small crop of 
winter wheat, being centred in the east, registered a moderate improvement. 

The condition figures at 30 June indicate that the total Canadian wheat crop of 
1937 will be about 135 million centals (224 million bushels), and thus promises to 
be the smallest harvested since 191Q. The final estimate for last year, when yields were 
also low, was 13S million centals (229 million bushels). The average outturn of the 
five years 1931 to 1935 was 208 million centals (347 million bushels) and that of the 
five years 1926-1930, 260 million centals (436 million bushels). This preliminary 
estimate of 134 million centals for 1937, being based on farmers' sowing intentions on 
1 May and on the condition of the crop a good month before harvesting becomes 
general, can serve only as a rough indication of the probable outcome. To judge from 
the experience of former years, however, it is too late to expect the soaking rains which 
alone could enable the crops to make some recovery while fin. some districts the crops 
are now beyond hope. The figure is thus likely to prove an overestimate. 

The conditions experienced after the compilation of the condition report were again 
dry, hot and very unfavourable in general. Crop prospects declined further as the drought 
damaged area steadily extended. The greater part of Saskatchewan and much of Eastern 
and Northern Alberta has been affected by the arid conditions while parts of Western 
Manitoba were also beghming to feel the pinch of inadequate soil moisture supplies. 
Prospects in Manitoba continued good but there was danger of rust damage. Crops 
were good also in Southwestern Alberta. Declines were reported in the northern 
sections of both Alberta and Saskatchewan and a fifty per cent, crop is the limit of 
expectations in tjie Peace River area. Northeastern Saskatchewan still gives promise 
of fairly good yields but prospects are only fair to poor elsewhere while southern 
and central districts report a complete failure. Prospects in Alberta are variable 
with some good crops southwest of Calgary but only a fair to poor outlook 
elsewhere. 
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(Telegram of 22 July): Rainfall was fairly general in the preceding week over 
the prairies and varied from light showers to torrential downpours of more than five 
inches Alberta was covered fairly well and the crop situation in eastern districts 
materially improved. Many Saskatchewan points received good rains which should 
relieve the feed situation in southern, central and western areas but the rain came too 
late to help the wheat crop which was already beyond aid In northeastern areas, 
where practically all the remaining commercial crop is to be found, precipitation 
was light or lacking and some further declines are noted. Manitoba shared in the rains 
but the dry areas in western parts were missed and crops are suffering; in other parts 
of the province crops are fair to good but rust remains a serious threat. The early 
sown crop is maturing rapidly and with a continuance of good weather may ripen 
before rust damage can affect the yield and quality. G-rasslioppers are numerous and 
active in different parts of the three provinces. 

United States: June was mainly favourable for the grain crops. Towards the 
end of the month, the winter wheat crops ripened rapidly and good progress was made 
with harvesting. Crops were somewhat affected by heat and rust. The spring wheat 
crops also made good progress but there was some evidence of rust. 

The crop condition figures of all grain crops on 1 July were substantially better 
than those returned on 1 June. Total wheat production, as indicated by the 
estimates of 1 July (see Tables), will be about 529,372,000 centals (882,287,000 
bushels). This would be a larger outturn than any secured since 1931 and also above 
the average of the years 1926 to 1930. The production of rye, according to the July 
estimate, is nearly double that of last year and considerably above the average levels 
of previous years. The yields of barley and oats are also plentiful. 

The first days of July were mainly fair with moderate temperatures in the east 
and abnormal warmth in the west. Conditions were mainly favourable but rain was 
needed in the Great Plains. The winter wheat harvest made rapid progress but heavy 
rust damage was reported in man}- parts. Favourable w T eather was reported in the 
eastern parts of the spring wheat belt with little rust but crops were poor'in some 
areas. 

According to a cable received on 15 J uly temperatures were abnormally high 
in the preceding week in central and northern parts of the country, moderate in the 
south and relatively low in the southwest. There were scattered but beneficial rains 
and the moisture situation was generally better than it was a year ago. Harvesting 
and threshing of winter wheat advanced satisfactorily but considerable rust damage 
is reported. The condition of spring wheat varied. 

(Telegram of 22 July): Temperatures during the preceding week were mostly 
moderate, except in the southeast and southwest, with widespread showers over the 
east and northwest where the rain was especially beneficial. The harvesting of small 
grains advanced. 

Uruguay: The rather dry and cool weather of May and the first fortnight of June 
was favourable for the sowing of wheat. Germination was uniform. The lack of 
rain encouraged the activities of greenfly (Toxoptera gramimtm ), but the rain that fell 
towards the end of June limited the damage. The crop condition of wheat is gener¬ 
ally good. 

Asia. 

Cyprus: Heavy rain in the middle of May caused some damage to cereals. How¬ 
ever, the condition of the wheat and barley crops was satisfactory. 
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japan: At the beginning of July weather conditions were rather unfavourable 
to winter wheat and winter barley; their crop condition, however, was normal. 

Palestine: It is estimated that the harvests of wheat and barley have given excel¬ 
lent results. According to the forecasts made in May, the wheat crop exceeds 2 mil¬ 
lion centals (4 million bushels), as against 1,678,000 centals (2,746,000 bushels) in 1036 
and an average of 1,548,000 centals (2,663,000 bushels) for the years 1431-1435. The 
barley crop is about 1,764,000 centals (3,674,000 bushels), as against 1,217,000 centals 
(2,535,000 bushels) in 1935 and an average of 1,045,00a centals (2,177,000 bushels). 
The quality is good. 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather conditions were good in May in Syria, Lei union 
and Jebel ed Bruz, very good in the province of Latakia; in Syria the average tem¬ 
perature and rainfall normal. No disease or insects were reported and on 1 June 
the situation was on the whole good, 

Africa. 

Algeria: Weather in June was variable, with hot days at first, cooler later with 
showers and a rise in temperature at the end of the month. Thanks to the long 
delayed rain, cereal crops have improved and harvest forecasts have considerably 
increased. At the end of June, harvesting and threshing were in progress; wheat is 
reported to be shrivelled in hot regions and everywhere grains are a little smutty au<l 
rusted. 

Crop results vary, especially in the case of hard wheat, from the east to the 
west of the territory. They are mediocre in Oran, average in Alger and good 
in Constantine. In Alger quality varies with the district being mediocre in some 
places with poorly developed grains among the soft wheat and weak grains in the 
hard wheat, in others it is good with a high density. Quality is generally perfect 
in Oran and high density v-as frequently reported. It is good also in Constantine; 
the hard wheat is well filled, though slightly affected by the heat, and the grain is 
strong; barley is well formed and very white but there are fairly frequent instances 
of rust. 

Egypt: Harvesting of the remaining areas in Lower and Middle Egypt was over 
about the middle of the month. Thrashing and storing are in progress, and the yield 
per acre is still estimated to be about u per cent, above the average. 

Kenya: Heavy rains continued during the greater part of May but towards 
the end of the month dry spells were reported in some districts. Crop conditions 
were generally satisfactory. 

Libya: Temperatures were normal in May. Some damage resulted from drought 
at the end of the month. . " 

French Morocco: At the end of June, harvests were finished in south and east 
Morocco, and bore out the disastrous results forecast: in the centre, the harv¬ 
est of cereals ended with that of hard wheats. In the north, the harvest of soft 
wheats, a little delayed by the violent rainstorms of 7 and 8 June, was in full 
swing; the sheaves remaining in the fields have not suffered severely from the, storms; 
hard wheats were ripening under good conditions; generally speaking, returns have 
"been excellent in this region. 

For the whole of Morocco, the latest harvest estimates made at the end of 
June confirm the forecasts of the previous mouth for hard wheats and barleys, and show 
a improvement for soft wheats; but harvests are still poor. 
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It is interesting to study the differences in yield under the different conditions 
of cultivation; w heat cultivated by Europeans on prepared fallow was 13 to 18 
centals (22 to 30 bushels;; wheat cultivated by Buropeans on stubble was 9 to 13 
centals (10 to is bushels,; and wheat cultivated by natives was 4 to 6 centals (6 
to 10 bushels); all these were under the some conditions of sun and climate. Native 
crops, often grown with primitive methods, not only give yields lower than European 
crops, but they are also much more sensitive to bad weather conditions, especially 
drought. 

Tunisia: The crop estimates, published in the accompanying table, bear out the 
good forecasts made at the end of May when harvesting was in progress. It was 
ascertained at this period that yields were excellent in the north (Bizerta) and above 
average in quality, despite the rust which caused reductions in the wheat crop. The 
Florence-Aurore wheat in particular showed a high bushel weight. In the centre, 
(Tunis and Kef), scirocco and winds caused some serious shedding in the soft wheat 
crops but the}~ stopped an attack of rust, and had no effect of the expected yields 
which continued excellent. In the south (Susa and Sfax) wheat and barley crops 
were very uneven, being mediocre in same places and average in the better watered 
places. 

Union of South Africa: As a result of good rains during May, ploughing was 
carried on uninterruptedly in the south-western area and most farmers were able to 
complete their work. In the south coastal belt it was impossible to do any ploughing 
for winter cereals owing to the dry conditions. little work wms done also in the 
Karroo areas. 

The Orange Free State experienced good rains during the month. Winter crop 
prospects improved but germination was not good. 

In the Transvaal, cold nights with severe frost were being experienced in May 
but the days w r ere warn and sunny. A good deal of wheat was sown, especially in 
the lowweld area but at the end of the month w T ork was somewiiat held up by a 
shortage of labour. 

Area and production of hard 1 wheat in certain countries. 
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Oceania. 

Australia (Telegram of 13 July): Sowings have been completed in Western Aus¬ 
tralia and South Australia; germination was even and regular and crop condition is 
good in the former State and excellent in the latter. The crops in New South 
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Wales made a good start and crop condition is now good but rains are necessary 
to ensure a satisfactory harvest. Sowings in Victoria were delayed by the dry state 
of the land; condition, is fair to good but damper weather is desirable. 

The area expected to be harvested this year is about 13,700,000 acres, that is, 
about 11 per cent, larger than last year and only 2 percent, smaller than the average 
of the years 1931-32 to 1935-36. 

Current information on maize, 

Austria: Following the rains of the middle of June, maize grew rapidly. Crops 
recovered from their delay and had been earthed up at the beginning of July. 

France: In the first fortnight of June weather was hot and dry, while frequent 
and sharp showers fell in the second fortnight. On 1 July, the crop condition in the 
system of the country was 68 as on 1 June. In the first decade of July there was 
a considerable rise in temperature and dry weather, but stormy showers again fell 
in the following week. 

Hungary: On 6 July, follow'ing rain, maize looked well. Early varieties were in 
the first stage of flowering. Late varieties have rather a short stalk. 

Italy: Maize was in good condition in the middle of June. The frequent rains 
of the first half of June were a good influence and crop condition at mid-July was 
considered excellent, 

Portugal: At the end of June crops in the north, where most of the maize is cultiv¬ 
ated, were excellent on irrigated lands and in vallej^s, but those on non-irrigated lands 
we re less satisfactory; a good, even production, however, is still expected from the 
latter. For the country as a whole, a good outturn is anticipated. 

Romania: The maize crop condition at the middle of July was officially described 
as follows. Maize sowings were late everywhere. In some northern districts, the crop 
did not grow normally owing to the drought, while in some parts of Muntenia it 
grew slowly and, at the end of May and in the first days of June, suffered from the 
drought which is a feature of the Romanian climate. 

In parts of Muntenia, Oltenia, the Banat and Transylvania, moisture was suffi¬ 
cient for normal growth. 

; Condition at mid-July corresponded with the initial condition in the various 
regions. Good crops are expected in the west of Muntenia, in Oltenia, tlxe Banat 
and in parts of Transylvania. The outturn will be very good in these areas if 
rains come in the second half of J uly. In the remainder of the country, production 
will be fair or poor. 

Czechoslovakia: Maize, having had enough moisture, is on the whole in good 
condition. 

Yugoslavia: The heavy rain that fell in June has ensured that the soil will have 
enough moisture for a long time. At the end of July crops were looking very well, 

U. S. S. R.: During the second half of June and the first half of July the weather 
conditions in Ukraina and the North Caucasus were favourable for the normal growth 
of the crop. 

A. Unit #d States: According to the crop report of 1 July/the maize area for harvest 
this year is about 96,146,000 acres compared with a harvested area of 92,829,000 
acres last year and an average harvested area of 102,079,000 acres in the five years 
1931 to 1935. The 1937 acreage, though larger than those of the three previous 
years, is smaller than those of all other post-war years. Unit yields this year, how- 
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2381 

212 4) 208 

Vl*2.I 

11*4.2 

— ) — j — 


— | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Canada.. 

161 

164 

145 1 

97.9 

110.7! 

- 1 — 1 87 


i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

___ 

89 

United States. . . 

5)%J46 6) 92.829,6)102,079 

103.6 

94.2 

82.1 — j — 


— 

{ 

— 

— 

— 

72 8 

French. Morocco . . 

1.087 i 

1 

1,124 

911 

96 7j 

1 

1 1 

1194 

1 

“ ! “* “ 


— 

j 

~ 

1 

1 “ 

— 

i 



f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 477 — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — 1 ) Areas estimated on 1 June — 2) Spring 
tnaize (excluding summer maize, 1 e, “ cmquantino") — 3) Crop grown alone. — 4) 1934 and 1935 only. — 
o) Area expected to be harvested. — 6 ) Area harvested. 


ever, are expected to reach 26.7 bushels per acres as compared with 16.5 bushels in 
1936 and an average of 25.4 bushels in the ten years 1923 to 1932. Total production 
will, therefore, compare favourably with the average levels of previous years. The 
July forecast is 1,440,237,000 centals (2,571,851,000 bushels) compared with a revised 
final estimate of 856,423,000 centals (1,529,327,000 bushels) in 1936 and a 1931-35 
average of 1,307,192,000 centals (2,334,271,000 bushels). 

Indo-China: The first crop gave lower than average yields owing to the drought 
in many provinces. Some parts of Tonkin, however, secured good yields. 

The condition of the last crop was satisfactory at the end of May in Annain. 
In the extreme south, the area cultivated was increased from 40 to 60 per cent. 
Apart from white maize for local consumption, red maize grown for export has become 
very important in one province (Khanh-Hoa) particularly on land newly cultivated. 

Sowings were nearly finished at the end of May in Cochin-China and Cambodia 
and growth was generally satisfactory, notwithstanding some damage caused by uneven 
distribution of rainfall, by the drought in Cochin-China, by floods in Cambodia and 
by rats in both States. The maize crop covers a greater area than last year in 
Chandoc in Cochin-China where the crop has extended from the banks of the Mekong 
and the Bassac to the centre of the interior plains. This increase results partly from_ 
the rise in maize prices which have become very remunerative and partly by the 
•digging of canals which has done much to improve the low lying lands. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

1937 1936 

acres acres 


Area harvested in April. 88,200 129,500 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 April. 2,588,200 2,855,800 

Area of standing crops at the end of April . 1,051,900 1,065,000 
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Syria and Lebanon: Crop condition was good in all parts on i June. The figures 
in the svsteni of the Institute were 90 in Syria and 100 in Teh anon and Latakia, 

, Kenya: The conditions of the maize crop in May were, on the whole, satisfactory, 
but it was reported that warm sunny weather was required in certain areas where 
the moisture was excessive. An increase in the acreage planted was noticed. 

French Morocco; In the north, the storms of 7 and 8 June brought moisture 
to spring crops at a time when the lack of it was beginning to be felt; the amount 
of water absorbed is enough to ensure a normal growth and field work is being 
actively undertaken. In the centre and still more in the south and east of Morocco, 
on the other hand, drought has gradually ruined hopes of a harvest in areas not irri¬ 
gated; irrigated crops look very well and give promise of Excellent yields, but their 
area is very small compared with that of unirrigated crops. 

On the whole, the harvest of maize appears, by the estimate made at the end 
of June, certain to be definitely below average despite the extension of the area, 
under cultivation. The production of sorghum and millet whose total area had been 
increased 40 per cent, to 352,100 acres, is estimated at only 1,168,000 centals (2,086,000 
bushels), as against 1,750,000 centals (3,126,000 bushels) last year and 935,000 centals 
(1,669,000 bushels) for the average 1931-1935. 

Tunisia: Maize and .sorgho were in good condition of the end of May. Crops* 
were ripening and gave promise of excellent yields. 

Current information on rice. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice 
this year is about 14,000 acres against 15,200 acres in 1936 and an average of 
18,200 acres in the five years ending 1935; percentages, 92.4 and 77.0. The crop 
condition of rice at the end of June was excellent. 

Italy: The weather conditions of June and of the first half of July were favourable, 
for rice, which is generally in excellent condition. Cleaning and transplantation were, 
completed in the middle of July. 

Portugal: Rice, which is being grown over much larger areas, was looking well at; 
the end of J une: it is possible that this year's production will completely cover domestic 
requirements. The crop condition of rice on 1 June in the system of the county was, 
68, against 71 at the same date in 1936. 

United States: The rice area for harvest in 1937 is estimated at 1,003,000 acres, 
as compared with a harvested area of 935,000 acres in 1936 and an average of 857,000. 
acres in the five years 1931 to 1935; percentages, 107.3 and 117.0. Production is. 
expected to be about 21,922,000 centals (48,716,000 bushels) compared with 21,075,000 
centals (46,833,000 bushels) in 1936 and an average of 18,154,000 centals (40,343,000. 
bushels); percentages, 104.0 and 120.8. 

Surinam: Ploughing for 1937 plantings was already begun in March in some* 
districts. 

Taiwan: The growth of rice is proceeding normally in all the cultivated areas.. 

India: Rain was general in the rice growing ‘areas in the latter part of June 
and early in July, Rice sowing made progress and crop condition and prospects; 
are fair. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, the harvest of fifth month rice was in full swing at the 
-end of May; owing to the drought, yields were poor in many districts; but they were 
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higher in several provinces and sometimes approached the 1936 figures (at Nainli dinii 
and Pliu by). In Ann am, rice harvests of the first half-year were below average in 
almost every province, with a deficit as high In some cases as 40 and 50 per cent*; 
only in the extreme north (Tanh hoa) and some southern districts (north of Binh 
dinh) were yields average. 

The preparation of the soil for the planting out of rice of the tenth month was 
also retarded in many places in Tonkin by the drought; the seed "beds were ready 
at the end of May. In Annarn, the preparation of seedlings for the harvests of the 
second half-year was made under quite good conditions in the north; the planting 
out of eighth month rice was beginning in some rice-fields of the centre and south, 
of Annam; in the extreme south the condition of seedlings of the eighth month and 
* of dry crops was satisfactory. In Cochin-China field work pn seed-beds was in pro¬ 
gress at the end of May and sowings had begun in some places; in the central pro¬ 
vinces of Cochin-China, the crop season has been somewhat retarded by the irregu¬ 
larity and insufficiency of rain. 

The estimates of the first rice crop in Tonkin and Annam are as follows: 


Average 

I937-3S 1936-37 1931-32 

to 1335-36 

Area (1,000 acres). 

Tonkin, 5th. month crop ..1,050 . . . 1,19s 

Annam, 1st, semester crop. 799 1,006 943 

Production of paddy , in millions of pounds. 
Tonkin, 5th. month crop ...... 1,327 1,339 1,341 

Annam, 1st. semester crop. 662 929 768 


% 1937-38 
1936-37 Average 


— 100 

— 100 


87.6 

79.4 

84.S 

99.1 

99.0 

71.2 

86.2 


The area cultivated for the dry season crop in Cambodia in 3936-37 was 40,800 
acres, against 46,000 acres in 1935-36 and an average of 71,200 acres in the five years 
ending 1934-35. Percentages: 88.6 and 57.3. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 



I93 /s 

1936 

Area harvested hi April :— 



Wet paddv. 

Drv paddy . 

1,172,300 

292,800 

1,095,400 

320,30c 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 April :— 



Wet paddv. 

Drv paddy... 

2,012,000 

836,700 

1,817,700 

809,300 

Area of standing crop at the end of April :— 



W T et paddy.. 

Drv paddv-. 

5,609,900 

116,600 

5,931,900 

161,100 


Syria and Lebanon: Crop condition was good in Syria on r June (90 in the 
system of the Institute). 

Egypt: Sowing of rice (sefi) was in active progress during June and approached 
its termination. Sowing of the few remaining areas, irrigation, drainage, transplanting. 


*** St. 7 Ingl. 
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weeding and manuring are going on. The water was adequate in the regions allowed 
to cultivate rice, except at some of the ends of canals where limited areas at the tail 
of Sharkawia canal and 131 Bahr 131 Sagheer in the province of Dakahlia, were slightly 
affected. Crop condition is satisfactory. 


Current information on potatoes. 


Potatoes . 


COUNTRIES 


Germany . . 

Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Scotland . . 
Prance . . . 
Italy .... 
Lithuania. . 
Luxemburg . 
Norway . . 

Netherlands . 

Boland . . . 
Portugal . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 

Canada . . . 
United States 

Algeria . . . 


Area 



*937 

1936 

Average 

to 1935 

% 1937 

Crop condition f) 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

== 100 

1 -VII -19 37 

1 -VI -1937 

i-vii -1936 

X 

,000 acres 







a) 

b) 


«) . 4) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

/ s) 


332 

548 



2.7 

— 


2.7 — 


2 . 6 ; — 

_ 

\ t) 

... 

6,569 

6,504 ... 


2.7 

— 

— 

2.9 — 

— 

2.7i - 

— 



519 

496! ... 


2.2 

— 

— 

2.5 — 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 


392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95.1 

— 

/) 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


43 

35 

35 121.2 

122.7 

— 


— 

— — 

’— 

— 

__ 

— 


133 

133 

140 100.0 

94.9 

e) 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

—. 


3,460 

3.465 

3,460 99.9 

100.0 

68 

— 

— 

— 66 

-— 

— 

— 

— 


; 962 

964 

1,004 99.8 

95.8 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

442 

435 ... 


120 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

117 

_ 

— 


i *' * 41 

41 

41 

100.0 100.9 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.7 — 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 


1 

127 

120 ... 

... 

102 

— 

— 

— — 

—. 

— 

— 

92 

f »») 

! * * *275 

274 

318 100.21 86.3 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

*) 63 

— 

— 

*)68 

1 «> 

6 ! 

48 

66 

127.2 93.5 

— 

— 

— 

l ) 68 — 

— 

— 

— 

') 64 


... 

7,150 

6,821 ... 


3.2 

— 

_ 

3.1 — 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 




79 ... 

... 

— 

; «— 

i — 

— —_ i 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


j ***121 

‘**117 

114 103.41 105.7 

82 

_ ! 

— 

80 — i 

_ 

78 


_ 


1 1,912 

; 1,876 

1,824 101.9 

104.8 

2.5 

— 

! — 

2.7 — , 

— 

2.6 

— 



! 501 

i 496 

543! 100.9 92.2 

_ 

— : 

94 

_ _ | 

__ 


_ 

95 


3,224; 3,058 

3,513 

105.4 

91.8 

— 

— 

83.3 

— ( — ; 

— 

— 

— 

73.5 

- s) 

is! 17 

20 j 105.3 

89.7 

__ 1 

i 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


— 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 477 . — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — m) For consumption. — n) For factories. — 
s) Early potatoes. — if) E&te potatoes. — 1 ) At the middle of the month. 


Austria: After the rains of the middle of June, potatoes grew vigorously. Lifting 
of the early varieties was being carried out at the end of June. The tubers are plen¬ 
tiful but rather small. The main crop is thick and has begun to flower. A good 
outturn is expected. 

Belgium: Potatoes are irregular. Many parts have had to be replanted. The 
yields of early potatoes leave much to be desired. Dressing and earthing up were 
done under good conditions. 

Bulgaria: The crop condition of potatoes at the end of June was excellent. 

France: The first fortnight of June was hot and dry, but violent hail and storm 
showers fell in the second fortnight. On 1 July, the crop condition in the system 
of the country was 68 against 66 on 1 June; the growth was good but the crops 
were in many cases badly attacked by mildew and Doryphom. The area attacked 
by this insect has extended this year, in southwestern districts a long way from 
the original centre of attack, but it is reported that treatments are much more fre¬ 
quently applied than in the past and notable progress has been made in this respect. 

The first decade of July was hot and dry, but in the following week the weather 
was fine with sharp showers. 
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Hungary: On 6 July, the crop condition of potatoes was very good (above the 
average in most provinces). The tubers of the early varieties are growing well and 
are numerous. 

Italy: Potatoes were in good condition generally at the beginning of July. 

Luxemburg: The development of potatoes was impeded by the rather dry and 
cool weather of the greater part of June. 

Netherlands: Development was irregular owing to the wetness of the soil. Some 
improvement followed the warm weather in June and condition rose to fairly good. 

Poland: The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June assisted growth and 
towards the end of the month the crop condition of potatoes was on the whole average. 

United Kingdom: Both early and main crops of potatoes in England and Wales, 
although backward, look very well. In districts where lifting has begun, the 
conditions of the crop is reported to be satisfactory and the yield up to average. The 
crop in Scotland was planted in generally good conditions of weather and soil and the 
crop was in good condition at the end of June. 

The area in Northern Ireland will be greater despite a delay in planting. The 
early varieties were reported to be growing well at the end of May. 

Switzerland: Weather conditions in June were extraordinarily good for potato 
crops. Everywhere are reports of vigorous or even luxuriant foliage. Spring potatoes 
harvested hitherto have been satisfactory. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of potatoes this year is 
be about 17,970,000 centals (29,450,000 bushels) against 12,521,000 (20,868,000) in 
1936 and 16,580,000 (27,033,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; 
percentages, 143.5 an< ^ *08.4. 

Czechoslovakia: The good influence of the rain which fell in the second half of 
June is now apparent. Late crops have been mostly earthed up for the second time 
and are growing well, but need still more moisture. 

United States: The first forecast of the potato crop places production at 242,537,000 
centals (404,229,000 bushels) against 197,998,000 centals (329,997,000 bushels) in 1936 
and an average of 227,441,000 centals (379,068,000 bushels) in the years 1931 to 
1935; percentages, 122.5 a nd 106.6. 

Syria and Lebanon: The situation of crops was good on 1 June. Condition, in 
the system of the Institute, was 100 in Lebanon and 85 in Syria. 

Algeria: Early or winter crops have shown good or average results according to 
locality. Spring potatoes have been planted under good conditions. 

Tunisia: Production was considered to be rather mediocre at the end of May. 


General review of the crop condition of sugar beets. 

The improvement in the European sugar-beet situation which had begun 
during the first fortnight of June continued more strongly during the second 
fortnight. The late growth, due to the late sowing and the unfavourable conditions 
which prevailed during the first stage of development, had been largely made 
up at the end of June. In fact, the second fortnight of June, which was marked 
by rather heavy rainfall and a rather low temperature, brought humidity in many 
countries, without however hampering the field work which in general w T as in 
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full swing, to the great benefit of the growth of the beets. The invasion of weeds 
was effectively checked, so that at the beginning of July the crop condition of 
sugar beets was much better than in the first days of June. All the European 
beet countries show a clear improvement on the previous situation. It is true 
that the crop condition is not uniformly satisfactory everywhere, but where it 
is not, it is necessary to look for the reason in the particularly unfavourable 
weather conditions under which the first stage of growth took place, as was the 
case in Poland, Romania and Czechoslovakia. Though the weather during the 
second fortnight of June was £>ractically uniform throughout Europe, during 
the first decade of July it was rather variable, even in- outlying areas. Never¬ 
theless, hot and dry* weather prevailed with showers here and there, so that it is 
difficult to'say if crops have made progress or if they have remained stationary. 
At all events, the change cannot have been appreciable, and the good situation 
of sugar beets at the end of June does not seem to have undergone any appreciable 
changes during the following decade. 


Acreage of sugar-beet . 


COUNTRIES 

1937 *) 

1936 

Average 

1931 to 1935 

% 1937 

1936 = 100 

Average 
= 100 

acres 

Germany. 

1 ) 1.109,200 

1 ) 942,024 

1 ) 832,718 

118 

133 

Austria .. 

100.000 

90,200 

111,320 

110 

89 

Belgium .. 

118,000 

117,441 

130,582 

100 

90 

Bulgaria.* 

25,000 

11,535 

22,536 

214 

j no 

Denmark .. 

101,710 

97,013 

105,113 

105 

97 

Spain.. . 

200,000 

227,000 

219,230 

88 

91 

Irish Free State. 

59.000 

61,491 

27,328 

96 

217 

Finland . .. 

7,900 

7,861 

6,415 

101 

123 

France. . . 

540,000 

556,000 

597,159 

97 

90 

Great Britain. 

350,000 

357,283 

326,846 

97 

106 

Hungary.. , 

96,000 

97,040 

99,681 

99 

97 

Italy.. . 

270,000 

259,000 

211,355 

105 

129 

Eatvia. 

35,000 

28,700 

27,602 

121 

125 

Lithuania. 

20.000 

17,000 

11,382 

114 

174 

Netherlands. 

103,287 

105,654 

102,963 

98 

100 

Poland. 

358,000 

300,069 

293,790 

119 

122 

Romania. 

82,500 

72,232 

76,839 

1 114 

107 

Sweden . .. 

134,700 

126,935 

112,615 

106 

120 

Switzerland. 

5,900 

4,200 

3,652 

141 

162 

Czechoslovakia ...... 

414,562 

381,260 

392.016 

109 

106 

Yugoslavia. 

37,000 

63,766 

71,118 

58 

52 

Total Europe a) . . . 

4,167,759 

3,923,704 

3,782,260 

106 

110 

TJ. S. S. R. 

2,943,000 

3,020,560 

3,237,622 

97 

91 

Total Europe b) . . . 

7,110,759 

6,944,264 ; 

7,019,882 

102 

101 

Canada ........ 

1 ) 48,000 

r) 56,100 

r) 49,500 

86 

97 

United States .. 

778,000 

776,000 

798,619 

100 

97 

Total North America ... 

826,000 

832,100 

848,119 

99 

97 

Japan .......... 

55,451 

50,615 

25,331 

110 

219 

Turkey, .......... 

57,000 

55,800 

46,788 

102 

121 

Total A sia . . . 

112,451 

106,415 

72,119 

105 

156 

Totals . . . 1 ^ 

5,106,210 

4,862,219 

4,702,498 

105 

109 

* * \ b) 

8,049,210 

7,882,779 

7,940,120 

102 

101 


Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S.R. — b) Including U.S. S.R. — i) For sugar and drying. 
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Current information on sugar. 

Sugar beet . 


Crop condition f) 


COUNTRIES 



! 1st July, 

1937 

1st June, 

1937 


|i 

1st July, 1936 


a) 1 

! 

5) 

c) 

jl 

a) , b) 

! j 

, 

c) 

| 

«) j 

: b) 

C) 

Germany.. 

1 

. . 2.7 

. _ 

1 1 

2.7 — 

i 

_ 

f 

2.6 

_■ 

_ 

Austria. 

. . 2.7 

— 

— 1 

2.8 — 


— 

ii 

2.1 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

, . — 

/) 

_ 

— — 


— 


A 1 

— 

— 

Scotland. 

— 

t) 

— 

— — 

( 

— 


-— 1 

;) 

— 

France .. 

— 

67 

— 

— — 

1 

60 

1 



— 

Lithuania . 

. . 1 303 

— 

— 

— — 

j 

— 

i) 

no , 

— 

— 

Netherlands. 

* * — 1 

— 

— 

i — 1) 65 

1 

— 

73 ! 

— 

— 

Poland . . 

— j 

— 

— 

— — 

1) 

1 

2.8 

i 1 ) 

3.2 1 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 

84 1 

— 

— 

80 — 

— 

Ii 

79 j 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia .. 

. . 1 2.4 

— 

! ~ 

2.7 1 — 

i 

— 

1 

2.3 

— 

— 

Canada . 

1 __ 1 

_ 

1 92 1 

_ _ 

1 

_ 

I 

_ 

I _ 

86 

United States . . 

. . i — ^ 

— 

84.2 

| 

I — j 


— 

1 

| . 

— 

1 — 

£0.9 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 477 . 
— 1 ) At middle of the month. 


Austria: At the end of June, only the early sown beet was in full leaf, the later 
crops being backward. The wide differences in the development of the crops caused 
a serious delay in work. 

Bulgaria: The crop condition of sugar-beet at the end of June was excellent. 

France: The first fortnight of June was hot and dry, but the rain that fell in 
the second half of the month assisted the beets. The second dressing and singling 
were often late and this might have been much more damaging to the crops had 
the weather at the end of June allowed a more rapid growth of the plants. On 
the whole, the situation greatly improved in the course of June and the crop con¬ 
dition in the system of the country was 67 on 1 July, against 60 on 1 June; it has 
thus nearly reached the level of the last ten years. 

The first decade of J uly was hot and dry; towards the end there were beginning 
to be complaints of lack of moisture. The temperature dropped and storm showers 
fell during the following week. 

Hungary: On 6 July, the roots of the sugar-beet were growing very well. By this 
time the third hoeing had been finished. The crop condition was average or above 
average in most of the provinces. 

Italy: The sugar-beet crops were in good condition in June and generally favour¬ 
able at mid-July, 

Xethcrlands: Condition is fairly good but development is considerably behind 
normal. 

Poland: The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June improved the growth 
of the crop. 

Untied Kingdom: With the more favourable weather of June, sugar-beet made 
rapid growth and the condition of the plants is satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia: The good influence of the rain which fell in rhe second half of 
June has become largely apparent. The sugar beet has been earthed up for the second 
time or is being earthed up. The beet is already covering most of the ground. 
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U.S.S.B.: The frequent heavy rainfalls of the second fortnight of June and 
the first fortnight of July in the most important districts under sugar beet assisted 
the growth of the crop. 

Argentina: In June the work of harvesting the canes was in progress in all the 
centres of production of the country. In the province of Tucuman yields per acre were 
550 centals (28 short tons) in Santa He 660 centals (33 short tons); in the province of 
Corrientes and Chaco, on the other hand, yields will be generally low. 

Barbados: By the middle of June good showers fell throughout the island, improv¬ 
ing the crop condition. 

Canada: The production of beet-sugar in 1936-37 was 1,725,400 centals (86,268 
short tons) against 1,362,000 centals (68,100 short tons) in the previous year and an 
average of 1,293,600 centals (64,680 short tons); percentages, 126.7 and 133.4. 

United States: The first estimate of the production of sugar-beet in 1937 is 
179,040,000 centals (8,952,000 short tons) compared with 180,560,000 centals (9,028,000 
short tons) last year and an average of 173,720,000 centals (8,686,000 short tons); 
percentages, 99.2 and 103.x. 

British Guiana: Good rains fell in May, breaking the prolonged drought and 
benefiting the autumn sugar crop. 

Jamaica: Cane grinding continued in Ma} r under favourable conditions. 

Haiti: The total'cane-sugar exports during the period October-May for the 1936- 
1937 season were 569,700 centals (28,480 short tons), as against 715,600 centals 
(35wSo short tons) exported during the corresponding period of 1935-36. 

St. Lucia: It was reported hi May that the 1937 cr PP had been completed, the 
outturn of “ first sugars' 1 being 177,300 centals (8,860 short tons) as compared with 
178,200 (8,900) last year. Percentage: 99.5. 

Surinam: The lowness of rainfall in February and March was unfavourable to 
growth of cane planted in good time. December and early January plantings were 
however, hi good condition. Borers and froghopper caused some local damage but 
disease was not serious. 

Trinidad: Reaping of the 1937 cane crop continued in May under favourable 
conditions. 


Taiwan: The crop condition of cane in new plantations is good and growth 
is proceeding under normal conditions. 

India: Rainfall was general in the sugar areas and the condition of the standing 
crops is fair. 


Indo-CMna: At the end of May, vegetation was good or fair in Tonkin, according 
to region. In Annam, the last harvests were mediocre in one province (Nghe-Tinli); 
the growth of standing crops was normal. Growth was also normal in Cochin-China 
at the end of May. 


Netherlands Indies (Aneta): In the second half of June the weather was rather 
dry though it is as yet impossible to say anything regarding the issue of the east 
monsoon. In the last few days, however, rain fell over a large port of Java. 

The drier weather favoured ripening. In several localities cane yields were 
disappointing in view of the fine stand which generally promised higher yields. From 
various parts yields were reported that are amongst the lowest. 

Development of the young plants was in general satisfactory though here and 
there the effects of the preceding wet period were noticeable. Though the drier 
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Production of cane-sugar . 





Average 



Average 

% 1936-37 

countries 

1936-37 1 ) 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1936-37 1 ) 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


= 100 

A MERIC 

Antigua. 

672 

476 

387 

33,600 

23,811 

19.327 

141 

174 

Argentina. 

9.576 

8,607 

7,621 

478.796 

430,368 

381,022 

111 

126 

Barbados ...... 

2,750 

2,895 

2,133 

138,000 

144,737 

106,633 

95 

129 

Brazil.. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1 , 100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba. 

67,491 

57,982 

56,306 

3.374,490 

2,900,000 

2.815.256 

116 

120 

Ecuador . . 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (Da.) . . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,030 

370,000 

333,000 

200.474 

113 

187 

British Guiana . . . 

4,409 

4,389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 5 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,361 

2,049 

1,403 

118,069 

102,000 

70,000 

115 

168 

Martinique. 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

97 

133 

Peru ........ 

9,370 

8,951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Pico. 

18.828 

18,527 

17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

9,480 

10,076 

8,719 

470,000 

503,795 

435,928 

94 

109 

St. Kitts. 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

1 73,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela. 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

167,510 

159316 

139,277 

j 

8334,455 

7,967,254 

6,963,737 

105 

120 

ASIA. 









Taiwan. 

21,826 

19,877 

17,781 

I 1,090,000 1 

993,831 j 

889,061 

110 

123 

India 2 ) .. 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522,963 1 

6,616,893 1 

4,910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3 ) . 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

i 136,100 , 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java . 

31,091 

13,060 

34,550 

! 1,554,544 1 

653.000 

1,727,486 

238 

90 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

27,778 

24,471 

23,579 

1 1,390,000 

1 , 220,000 

1,178,937 

114 

118 

Total Asia . 

233,879 

192,175 

176,130 

j 11,693,607 ’ 

9,605,024 

8,806,414 

122 

133 

Africa. 




l 





Egypt. 

3,044 

2,903 

3,220 

152,200 

145,100 

161,020 

1 105 

94 

Mauritius . 

6,621 

6,184 

4,729 

331,000 

309,000 

236,400 

1 107 

140 

Reunion ...... 

1,587 

2,007 

[ 1,273 I 

79,000 ; 

100,366 

63,642 

) 79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

8,927 

8,346 

7,312 | 

446,334 j 

417,318 

365,590 

j 107 

122 

Total Africa .... 

20,179 

19,440 

16,534 ! 

1,008,534 | 

971,784 

826,652 

j 104 

122 

Oceania. 

Australia . 

17,417 

14,482 

i 

13,251 | 

1 1 

871,000 i 

724,100 

662,549 

120 

131 

Hawaii . 

20,834 

21,451 

20,124 ■ 

1,042.000 ! 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2,369 

168,000 i 

147,000 

118,447 

114 

141 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,602 

38,865 

35,744 

2,081,000 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

107 

116 

Totals . . . 

463,170 

409,796 

367,685 

23,117396 

20,488,162 ! 

1 

18383,967 

113 

126 


1 ) Approximate data. — 2 } Production of gur. — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4 ) Production of sugar and panocha. 


weather counteracted heavy weed growth there was still considerable damage from this 
cause. There were many complaints of reduced labour' capacity through disease 
and other causes. 

Infestation by stemborers is heavy on many estates this year and glaglah , gum- 
mosis and yellow stripe are also reported locally in the new planting. 

Egypt: Growth of the sugar cane is progressing satisfactorily, and, in some of 
the early cultivations of Upper Egypt, the plants began to form the intemodes. Wat¬ 
ering, hoeing and manuring are being carried out. Crop condition on 1 July was good. 
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Union of South Africa: In May, the sugar-cane condition averaged 10 per cent, 
below normal. The weather was very dry throughout the sugar belt. At no centre 
did the rainfall reach one inch and the cane is consequently becoming drought affected. 

Current information on vines. 

Germany: The hot weather of the first half of June stimulated flowering of well 
grown vines. Flowering in some places, however, was uneven owing to the heavy 
rain and hail which was experienced in mid-June. Moth is widespread and has done 
much damage in some places. The crop condition of vines at the beginning of July 
was about average. 

Austria: Flowering occurred in good conditions at the end of June. Clusters 
were growing rapidly and are healthy. Crop condition was 2.1 on 1 July against 2.3 
on 1 June and 1.8 on 1 July 1936. 

Bulgaria: The coming harvest of table grapes is likely to be very good. Vines 
have escaped the attacks of cryptogamic diseases and are very promising. 

France: In the first fortnight of June weather was hot and dry; the temperature 
was lower in the second fortnight and violent rain and hail storms occurred in many 
places. The condition and development of the grapes were both good; mildew has so 
far done only a little harm in the large producing provinces, but disease and Cocky lis 
have done very serious damage in many parts. On 1 July the condition of the vines 
was 71 in the system of the country, against 70 on 1 June; provided there are no 
serious cryptogamic attacks, the crop condition gives hopes of a normal yield, despite 
the unsatisfactory formation of grapes in the spring. The weather conditions of the 
first decade of July seem also to have been favourable to vines, except in southern 
large producing areas. 

In the following table we give the area of vineyards in 1 J une, together with the 
similar figures of previous years:— 

% 1937 


Bearing area: 

1937 

1936 

Average 
*93i-i935 
(1,000 acres) 

1936 

100 

Average 
» 100 

Vines for wine grapes . . . . 
Vines for table grapes . . . . 

- - * 3,742 

. . . 81 

3.809 

78 

3,820 

68 

98.2 

io 3-5 

97-9 

118.1 

Total . 

• * 3,823 

3S87 

3,888 

98,3 

98,3 

N on-hearing area . 

... 114 

125 

163 

94-3 

71.3 

TolAIv area . 

- . 3,937 

4,012 

4,551 

98,1 

97 >% 


Hungary: The hot weather of the beginning of July favoured the growth of the 
vines. Grape formation is satisfactory. 

Italy: In the first fortnight of J une weather conditions were quite fair for vines 
which were growing well and were practically free from attacks of Peronospora. In 
some areas there were cases of shedding more particularly in some southern provinces 
(Tarentum and Syracuse). In the second half of June vines were in good condition 
everywhere but had suffered considerably from hail in several provinces and attacks 
of Peronospora particularly in Fiedmont, Emilia, Marche, Umbria and South Italy. 
There was also some oidiuni damage, particularly in Marche and Apulia, and shedding 
in some parts of' Sicily, 
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Luxemburg' The generally low temperature of the second fortnight of June was 
unfavourable for the dowering of vines. Fruiting is, on the whole, poor; the appearance 
of Cochyhs has been noted. The crop condition of vines expressed in the system of 
the country was 3.6 on 1 July against 2.5 on 1 June 1937 and 2.4 on 1 July 1936, 

Portugal: Flowering on the whole was very satisfactory and the grapes formed 
under fair conditions. At the end of May mildew had not yet been reported anywhere 
and attacks of oidium had only been very?- rare and not serious. If weather conditions 
remain good, an outturn much above that of 1936 is expected. The crop condition 
on 1 June was 72, as against 67 on x May and 58 on 1 June 1936. 

Switzerland: The fine weather of May and June has been extraordinarily favou¬ 
rable for the growth of vines. They flowered under good conditions. As against this, 
the formation of grapes has not been very great, so that 011 the whole only a poor to 
average yield may be expected. The prospects as regards quality are very’- satisfactory-. 
In some parts worms have done damage. Furthermore, worms of the second genera¬ 
tion are liable to do further serious damage. Other parasites and diseases have not 
been very noticeable. On the whole, an average production is expected in German 
Switzerland. In French Switzerland, particularly 7 in the Cantons of Vaud and Geneva 
prospects are not so good and only a poor outturn is expected. In Valais, prospects 
vary 7 a little according to the types of vine, a poor to average outturn is expected. 
In all the viney-ard districts growth is well advanced and, as far as it is possible to predict 
at present, quality" promises to be good if weather conditions remain favorable. The 
crop condition on 1 July in the system of the country" was 62 against 70 at the same 
time last y r ear. 

Chechoslovakia: Vines are growing well. 

Argentina: The quantity" of wine produced in the province of Mendoza was above 
expectations. I11 June work in the vineyards was continuing under good conditions 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather conditions in May" -were generally 7 fair; flowering 
conditions were normal in Sy r ria, fair in Tebanon, and good In Jebel ed Druz, but 
in Tatakia which is a comparatively" unimportant vine producing area, eoditions were 
bad owing to hail and bad weather. On 1 June the crop condition evas as follows 
In the sy 7 stem of the Institute: 90 in Syria, 100 in Lebanon, *80 in Fatakia, good in 
Jebel ed Druz. 

Algeria: Condition was good at he end of June though growth was retarded on 
dry 7 lands In Constantine. Mildew appeared only in a few places and, owing to the 
lack of moisture, caused no damage. Oidium, however, is causing anxiety in Oran 
and, in particular, in Constantine where repeated treatments failed to check it. Flea- 
beetle is very active and Fumagine and Phorna are reported in some places. 

The crop, though differing from one district to another, is not very- plentiful. 
The formation of clusters was poor. The April frosts caused serious damage in some 
plains in Alger and flowering in some districts of this province was unsatisfactory". 
There were many cases of poor fruit formation in Constantine and the crop is not 
likely to be larger than last y-ear. 

Libya: Temperatures in May were normal. Vines were in good condition on 
1 June. 

' French Morocco: Vines owing to their situation have been favoured for the most 
part by the distribution of rainfall. At the and of June, the crop condition was very 
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satisfactory; the vines were almost free of mildew, and though there were signs of attacks 
of oi'diuni, the}" were not very serious. Production was stated to be good but not very 
large, owing to the poor formation of grapes in the spring. 

Tunisia: Vines were in good condition at the end of May. Growth was good 
and there was little disease, except for some cases of oidium in the north (the Bizerta 
region). Grapes were growing well and their size slightly offsets the disappointing 
formation of clusters. The crop appears to be satisfactory in volume. 


Current Information on olives. 

Greece: Olive production this year is excellent. A record production in com¬ 
parison with the area cultivated is recorded this year in Crete. In the Ionian Islands 
the recent rain was beneficial for the trees. In Mytilene, Chios and Samos, production 
is very satisfactory. With some slight exceptions, it is the same in Peloponnesus 
and Epirus. In Thessaly, Euboea and in the Cyclades, production will be below the 
average this year but not below last year’s level. 

According to the most recent estimates, the total oil production this year will 
reach 3.1 to 3.3 million centals (40 to 43 million American gallons) against 1,975,000 
centals (25,960,000 American gallons) last year and an average of 2,443,000 centals 
(32,110,000 American gallons) in the years 1931 to 1935. 

Italy: At the end of June production in general was expected to he fair. Shedding 
has reduced the crop, especially in South Italy and Sicily and there was also some hail 
damage. 

Portugal: Throughout the country the olive blossom has been very abundant 
and the crop condition promises an excellent harvest. The crop condition on 1 J line 
was 82, as against, 73 on 1 May and 62 or 1 June 193b. According to information refer¬ 
ring to the end of June, the excellent conditions attending flowering, and fruiting and 
the abundance of fruit give promise of a plentiful production of olive oil. 

Argentina: The picking of olives in the provinces of La Rioja and Mendoza has 
given good results. 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions in May were generally favourable for growth 
and flowering. Condition on 1 June was as follows: in the system of the Institute; 
90 in Syria, 100 in Lebanon, no in Latakia. 

Algeria: At the end of June flowering had finished and the fruit was forming 
normally. Crop prospects were good, despite a considerable shedding of olives. 
Condition is uneven and the shortage of moisture is causing anxiety as to the crop 
results which had previously diminished owing to shedding caused by scirocco. 

Libya: Temperatures were normal in May. Olive trees were in good condition 
on 1 June. 

Tunisia: At the end of May, in the south (the Susa and Sfax areas) olives were 
very uneven in appearance. On the whole, flowering gave promise of an average 
crop, provided shedding did not occur in the summer. It should be noted that rainfall 
was light in these areas. In the central districts (Tunis and Kef areas) fruit appeared 
to be forming normally. In the north (the Bizerta region), prospects were very good 
in some places and average in others. 
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Current information on flax. 

Area and crop condition of flax. 


CO i'NTRIIvS 

AREt MJWN J 

Crop Condition f) 

1937 

1936 

Average 

to 19^ 

% 1937 

1936 
- 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

x-VII-1937 

1-VI-1937 

i'VII-1936 

I 

,000 acres 







a) 

i>) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Austna .... 


6 

5 



2.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.4 

_ 

__ 

Belgium. 

70 

72 

33 

96.9 

211.3 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f) 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

10 

6 

2 

161.7 

407.9 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


10 

9 

1) 7 

112.5 

136.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Hungary . . 

15 

15 

1) 27 

103.4 

55.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

25 

20 

9 

126.2 

271.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania 2) . . . 


208 

145 



— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

“’43 

33 

14 

130.6 

293.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58 

— 

64 

— 

Poland . 


330 

257 



— 

— 

3 ) ?.5 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

2) 3.0 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

”*43 

40 

23 

105.3 

187.1 

— 

__ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . 

427 

468 

377 

91.3 

113.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

United States . . . 

1,081 

1,180 

1,770 

91.6 

61.1 

— 

— 

73.7 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

55.8 

India .. 

3,594 

3,457 

3,230 

104.0 

111.3 

— 1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

! - ; 


Kgypt . 

7 

6 

4 

109.1 

I76.5i 

— 

— 

— . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

French Morocco . . 


43 

49 



_y_ 


~ 1 

— 


“ 

~ 

- 



f) See explanation of the various systems, page 477 . — a) Crops mainly for fibre production. — b) Crops 

mainly for seed production. — 1) Average 1034 and 1935. — 2 ) Flax and hemp. — 3 ) Middle of previous 
month. 


* lustria: Flax was rather short at the end of June but was growing more vigor¬ 
ously. Flowering of the early varieties had begun at this time. 

Belgium: Flax crops are on the whole good. 

Bulgaria: The crop condition of flax at the end of June was excellent. 

France: On 1 July, flax was looking well. In the first decade of July tempera¬ 
tures were rather high and there was a general lack of rain; towards the end crops 
were beginning to show the effects of drought; stormy showers, at more or less regular 
intervals, fell during the following week. 

Hungary : By 6 July, the flax harvest had begun in some places. The crop 
for fibre is generally thin and £>oor. The crop for seed promises an average yield. 
The seeds are fairly well developed. 

Italy: The condition of the flax crops in June was generally good, except in the 
Province of Ancona. Harvesting was in full swing in the middle of July and yields 
were good. 

Latvia: According to agricultural correspondents, the crop condition of flax on 
1 July was 45.0 per cent, average, 13.6 per cent, above average and 41.4 per cent, 
below average. The situation is largely to be attributed to the severe drought. 

Netherlands: The crop suffered seriously from the weather and remained short. 

United Kingdom: The sowing of the flax crop in Northern Ireland was completed 
early in May. In most districts sowings were on a smaller scale than last season. 
With good weather and soil conditions prevailing for sowing, the crop has brairded 
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well. 'There was some insect trouble but little damage was done and the crop was 
in a satisfactory condition at the end of May. 

Czechoslovakia: The condition of flax is uneven. In some areas it is rather short. 

U. S. S\ R.: The heavy rains of the third decade of June and the first decade 
of July in the flax-growing regions accelerated ripening considerably. The crop situa¬ 
tion is satisfactory. At the end of the first decade of July lifting had begun in some 
areas. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 July): The situation of the flax sowings varies from 
region to region. In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Bntre Rios the weather condi¬ 
tions were generally favourable but in Cordoba, Santa Fe and the Panipa field work 
.has been delayed by the dry condition of the soil and sowings were hampered. 

United States: The production of linseed in 1937 is expected, on the. basis of the 
crop condition at 1 July, to amount to about 4,268,000 centals (7,622,000 bushels 
Compared with 3,308,000 centals (5,908,000 bushels) in 1936 and an average of 5,639,000 
centals (10,070,000 bushels) in the period 1931-35. 

The area expected to be harvested, at i,oS 1,000 acres is lower than any harvested 
area recorded in post-war years but, as a result of the favourable conditions of the 
year, the yield per acre is expected to be as high as 7.1 bushels compared with 5.0 
bushels last year and an average of 6.9 bushels in the ten years 1923 to 1932. 

Uruguay: In June the sowings of flax were in progress under favourable con- 
.ditions. 

Egypt: The production of linseed in 1937 * s estimated at 45,700 centals (Sit,600 
■bushels), compared with 43,000 centals (76,800 bushels) in 1936 and an average 28,200 
bushels (50,400 bushels) for the previous five years; percentages are respectively 106.2 
.and 162.2. 

French Morocco: Though linseed production is rather low, because of bad weather 
conditions, at the same time there is a noticeable new tendency among European set¬ 
tlers to cultivate the flax for fibre, and this has been done this year over quite a 
.considerable area. 

Current Information on cotton, 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to cotton 
this year is about 121,700 acres against 72,200 acres in 1936 and an average of 
44*400 acres in the five years ending 1935; percentages 168.5 and 274.3. The crop con¬ 
dition of cotton at the end of June was excellent. 

Italy: The cotton crops, with the exception of those in Sicily, showed good growth 
in June. 

U. S. S. R.: In the second half of June and the first half of July, weather was 
hot and fine in Central Asia. In the unirrigated cotton area (Ukraine and North Cau¬ 
casus), frequent warm showers have fallen, which have greatly accelerated the growth 
of cotton. By the end of June in the unirrigated area flowering had begun while in 
±he irrigated area plants were forming their fourth or fifth leaf. 

The crop situation is satisfactory. According to the report of the Commissariat 
of Agriculture, on 1 July the second weeding had already been finished in 94 per cent, 
of cases and the third in 70 per cent. 
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The work of irrigation was proceeding well; on 1 J uly the first irrigation had been 
made everywhere, the second on 82 per cent, of the area and the third on 78 per cent. 

United States: During the week ending 23 June, temperatures in the cotton belt 
averaged considerably above normal in the north and near normal in the south. Rain¬ 
fall was moderate to heavy over much of the eastern part of the belt, but was light 
to only moderate in most other sections, the weather generally being favourable. 

In Texas the progress and condition of the crop ranged from fair to good with 
fields generality clean and plants blooming freely in the south. There has, however 
been considerable replanting, which is just completed, and much of the crop is a fort¬ 
night late In Oklahoma conditions were generally favourable, except that much 
replanting has been necessary in the western portion. Some plants are blooming in 
the southern section of the State 

In the central States crop progress varied from fair to excellent. In the eastern* 
part of the belt further reports were received of weevil activity. Some improvement 
has taken place in the Carolinas and crop progress in Georgia was mostly very good 

Weather during the week ending 30 June was generally warm and sunny, with 
very little precipitation until the latter part, v hen showers were general over the Eas¬ 
tern Belt. Weather was generally favourable 

In Texas progress of cotton was fair to good, but it is 011 the average nearly a fort-* 
night late in most districts. Bolls are forming well in the northern portion but in 
the northwest plants are in all stages of development from just planted to knee-high. 
Picking is general in the southern section. 

In Oklahoma progress and condition arc mostly good, with replanting about fin¬ 
ished in the west. I11 the Central States of the belt weather was mostly favourable, 
although in some wet sections fields are still grassy. Squares are forming generally 
in northern sections, and plants are blooming in the south. 

In the Atlantic area squares are forming well in the northern districts. Bolls 
are appearing as far north as south-eastern North Carolina. 

In some moisture sections, such as parts of South Carolina, plants are sappy, with 
fields grassy and weevil active. 

Weather during the week ending 7 July was cool in the Eastern Cotton Belt and 
warmer than normal in the w r est. Substantial rains occurred in most places east of 
the Mississippi Valley, while in the Western half of the belt, except locally in some 
northern sections, the week was almost rainless. 

The weather was mostly favourable for cotton, and fair to good advance is repoi'- 
ted from most sections. 

In Texas progress continued fair to good, and bolls were opening rapidly. Picking 
is progressing in the extreme south. In Oklahoma progress and condition continued 
fair to good, although there is complaint of grasshopper damage in some western countries. 

In Arkansas weather was favourable except for too much rain in the northwest. 
Plants are mostly strong, and are blooming in southern and central portions. In the 
lower Mississippi Valley there was generally dry and sunny weather, which was favour¬ 
able for holding weevil in check. 

From Alabama and Tennessee eastward there was considerable rainfall, and the 
increased moisture was beneficial in some localities, but favoured weevil activity in 
others. 

Generally, however, weather was largely favourable, and the progress of cotton 
has been good in most places. Plants are squaring and blooming freely in the Central 
Sections, while bolls are forming as far north as southern South Carolina, and there 
is scattered blooming into northern Georgia and parts of Tennessee. 
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The acreage of cotton in cultivation on 1 J illy was estimated by the Government to 
be 34,192,000 acres, compared with 30,960,000 acres In 1936 and an average of 34.382,000 
during the five years ended 1935; percentages, 110.4 and 09.4. Increases are shown 
in all States with the least expansion in Oklahoma and Texas, where increases of 
3 and 7 per cent, respectively are indicated. Increases in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States range from 10 per cent, in Louisiana and Alabama to 16 per 
cent, in South Carolina and 28 per cent, in Florida. 

Georgia shows an increase of 15 per cent.. Mississippi and Arkansas 12 per cent, 
.and North Carolina 11 per cent. The increase in California is 67 percent., which, 
following the increase of 68 per cent, in 1936, places the current year's acreage for the 
. State at the high record of 618,000 acres. 

Haiti: The total cotton exports in the period October-May of the season 1936-37 
were 109,800 centals (22,970 bales) against 108,700 centals (22,740 bales) exported 
.. imthe corresponding period of the previous season. 

-Venezuela: The cotton crop is reported to be very light for the season 1937-38. 

Indo-China: Cotton harvesting was completed at the end of May in Central 
Annam but yields were mediocre owing to drought in some provinces (Quang-Nam). 
In-South Annam the plants vSuffered considerably from drought, growth was delayed 
and flowering failed. 

Syria and Lebanon: On 1 June, crops were in good condition. Expressed in the 
•system of the Institute, crop condition was 85 in Syria and 100 in batakia. I11 the 
latter, where the crop is of less importance, there is an increase of 20 per cent, in 
the cultivated area over last year, the average now being 10,400 acres. 

Egypt (Telegram of 15th July): The area cultivated to cotton this year is about 
2,053,000 acres against 1,781,000 in 1936-37 and 1,657,000 011 the average of tile five 
seasons ending 1935-36; percentages 115.3 and 123.9. 

French Morocco: The area under cotton has jumped up this year, particularly 
in the irrigated area round Rharb, not only among the European settlers, who had 
neglected it for several years, but also among the natives. For the latter the action 
taken bv the administrative services has had very encouraging results. No official 
statistics have yet been compiled. 

Nigeria: It was reported in May that cotton ginning was practically finished in 
the North and exports were expected to be just under 160,000 centals (33,500 bales 
of 478 lb.) compared with 191,600 (40,090) last season. Percentage: 83.5. 

Uganda: In the Eastern and Northern Provinces the average planted to the end 
of May with the new cotton crop was reported to be considerably larger than that plan¬ 
ted last year to the corresponding date, this being- mostly due to the adoption of 
earlier plantings. In the* BUganda Province the average was about the same as 
last year. Weather conditions were favourable and in all areas germination was 
~ reported to be good and issues of seed had been heavy. 

According to the most recent estimate, the 1936-37 production of ginned cotton 
^ amounted to 1,331,000 centals (278,400 bales of 478 lb.) against 1,300,000 (272,000) 
fn i 935“36 und an average of 984,000 (205,900) in the the five years ending 1934-^5; 
percentages 102.4 and 135-2. 

Tanganyika: The quantity of ginned cotton available for sale is estimated at 
270,000 centals (56,500 bales of 478 lb.) last year’s figure being 285,000 (59,500). Per¬ 
centage: 94.9. 
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Current information on hemp. 

Austria • At the beginning of July, hemp was rather backward, 

Bulgaria • According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about 18,100 acres against 15,100 acres in 1936 and 12,800 acres on the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 119.8 and 141 6. 

The crop condition of hemp at the end of June was excellent. 

Hitngai v On 6 July, the flowering of hemp had begun. Crops are quite high 
and thick. An average harvest is forecast 

Italy: The condition of the hemp crop in June was generally good. In the middle 
of July there were very high yields of good quality Wind and hail damage were 
limited to a few small areas Harvest had begun in Campania. 

Poland * On 15 June crop condition was 2 6 against 3.1 at the same date last year. 

Syria and Lebanon ; Crop condition in Syria an 1 June was good (S2 in the sys¬ 
tem of the Institute). 


Current information on hops. 

Belgium: Hops have been attacked by green-fly, Peronospom , red spider and, 
in some places, by oidium. 

The area cultivated to hops this year is about 2,300 acres against 2,400 in 1936 
and 1 ,qoq which was the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 95.0 
and t 2 2.8. 

France: Crops suffered a serious attack of mildew in June. 

Hungary: On 6 July, the flowering of hops v~as finished. Crop condition was 
good. 

United Kingdom: Hop bines made fair progress and are stated generally to be 
vigorous. 

Czechoslovakia: Hops grew well and have already reached the wires, .They are 
still partly threatened by mildew but otherwise their condition is satisfactory. 

United States: The area under hops this year is estimated at 35,000 acres com¬ 
pared with 31,500 acres in 1936 and an average of 29,900 acres in the years 1931 to 
1935; percentages, m.i and 1x7.1. Production is expected to reach 44,720,000 lb. 
compared with 23,310,000 lb. in 1936 and an average of 36,926,000 lb.; percentages, 
191.8 and 122.8. 


Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium: Tobacco is growing well. 

The area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 6,300 acres against 6,700 in 
1936 and on average of 7,200 in the five years ending 1935; percentages 93.1 and 87.1. 
France: On 1 July, tobacco was growing in good conditions. 

Greece: The sowing of tobacco and the later work of cultivation were done under 
very fair weather conditions. In the first two decades of June weather was favourable 
for the growdh of the crop. 
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Hungary: On 6 July, tobacco was growing well. Tlie leaves were healthy, and 
flowering had begun, 

Italy: Tobacco crop condition was good generally in June. 

Czechoslovakia: Tobacco having had enough moisture was on the whole in good 
condition. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to tobacco this year 
is about 23,300 acres against 24,200 in 1030 and 24,100 on the average of the live 
years ending 1935; percentages 96.1 and 96.6. 

Argentine: Drought has done considerable damage to the tobacco crop in the 
province of Cordoba. In the province of Corrientes yields are barely mediocre. 

United States: The area under tobacco at r July was estimated to be 1,690,000 
as compared with 1,437,000 acres in 193b and an average of 1,369,000 acres in the 
five years 1931 to 1935; percentages, 117.6 and 107.7. Production was forecast 011 
the basis of crop condition on 1 July at 1,420,943,000 lb. against a revised estimate 
of 1,153,083,000 lb. in 1936 and a five years average of 1,266,355,000 lb.; percentages, 
123.2 and 112.2. 

Indo-China: Harvesting in Tonkin was finished in some places at the end of 
May and was satisfactory. Harvesting in Anna.ni was completed, but the outturn 
was very poor. 

Iran: The tobacco monopoly admhiistration is assisting by every means the 
extension of tobacco growing in the large province of Chilian. 

In the course of the past year, 1,300,000 acres of land were devoted to this crop. 
Modern ploughing machines imported from abroad are distributed to the peasants to 
assist their works. Every peasant with an area, of arable land exceeding 5 acres 
is given the use of these ploughing machines without charge. Doans are also granted 
to the peasants. 

Palestine: A substantial increase is notified in the acreage devoted to tobacco, 
which had more than doubled compared with the past year, reaching about 13,600' 
acres. 

Syria and Lebanon: On 1 June the crop situation was generally good. The crop- 
condition, expressed in the system of the Institute was 102 in Latakia and 85 in 
" Syria. In the former, which grows most of tlie tobacco crop, there was an increase 
of 8 per cent, in the area compared with last year (6,700 acres against 6,200 acres). 

Algeria: The first tobacco planted out was mostly in flower at the end of June. 
The plants were rather hindered in their growth by drought. On 1 July, the crop 
condition was average or good, according to district. 

The area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 53,000 acres against 55,000 in 
1936 and 54,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 96.0 
and 97,8. 

French Morocco: The cultivation of tobacco has this year been increasingly popular 
among the European farmers, and there are prospects of an increase in acreage and 
production, 

Nydsaland: Weather conditions in May were unfavourable for the tobacco crop 
in the Northern Province, and reports indicated that the yield would probably fall 
below the previous estimates. 
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Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Haiti' The total exports of cacao in the period October-May of the 1936-1937 
season were >6,200 centals, against 33,700 centals in the corresponding period of the 
previous season 

Trinidad It was repotted in May that “ witch broom ” disease was spreading 
in the cacao cultivation. 


Tea. 


India' In North India, the weather was very hot and dry during the early part 
of May, but later good rain fell and prospects improved. In South India, the weather 
was warm and showery and prospects are good. 

In North India, statistics to the end of May recorded a decrease of 8 \\ mil¬ 
lion lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. I11 South India, 
the outturn was 7.3 per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year, 

Indo-Chma: I11 some provinces of Tonkin (Phu tho) the crop of shoots was poor 
at the beginning of May, considerable in the middle and average at the end. 

Iran: In the province of Guilan tea picking has just begun. A very good pro¬ 
duction is expected. 

Japan: Favoured by the weather the crop condition of tea was normal 011 1 July. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The following table shows the first returns made by the D. N. C. of the 
exportable production for the season 1 July 1937-31 March 1938 classified by producing 
states compared with the same period of the previous season. 


Sao Paulo . . . 
Minas Geraes . 
Fpirito Santo 
Rio de Janeiro 
Parana . . . . 

Bahia. 

Pernambuco . . 
Goias. 


i-vir-1937 i-vri-1930 

31-111-1938 31-111-1937 

x.ooo centals 


23,188 

5,763 

1.753 

1,290 

959 

33i 

265 

132 


17,590 
6,080 
2,320 
1,260 
4 1.0 
400 
310 
90 


Total . . . 33,681 28,450 


The quantity of exportable coffee in Brazilian ports on 30 June 1937 reached 
4,442,000 centals, of which 2,926,000 were in the port of Santos. 


***** St. 7 IngL 
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The quantity of coffee destroyed since 1931 till the end of June 1037 1362,805,000 
centals, of which 1,391,000 centals were destroyed in June. 

During the recent congress of the Brazilian coffee producing states, which was 
held under the auspices of the D. N. C., a number of resolutions were adopted to 
meet the situation caused by the abundant harvest of the season which has just- 
begun. These resolutions may be summarised as follows; 

(1) Acquisition by the D. NT. C. of 30 per cent, of the total harvest with 3 
per cent, of impurities, at the price of 5 mil reis per bag of 60 kilograms (bag in- 
eluded). 

(2) Acquisition by the D. N. C. of 40 per cent, of the total harvest at the 
price of 65 mil reis per bag of 60 kilograms (bag included). 

(3) The remaining 30 per cent, constitutes the part freed for trading, under 
the conditions established by the regulation of shipments. 

For the application of this plan which aims at a recovery of the statistical equi¬ 
librium of coffee production, the D. N. C. whose functions have been extended until 
31 December 1939 has been authorised to float a loan of 500.000 eontos de reis at 
6 percent, interest redeemable after 15 years. 

All the coffee purchased outright by the D. N. C., for the purpose of maintaining 
the statistical equilibrium, will be eliminated, with the exception of that destined 
for industrial uses, which will be denatured in the most convenient way. Coffee 
planting has been forbidden throughout the country until 31 December 1939, a fine 
of 5 mil reis being imposed for each new plant. Finally arrivals of coffee in the 
ports of shipment wall be regulated by the D. N. C. in order that the stocks may be 
maintained within the following limits: Santos 1,587,000 centals, Rio and Nitcheroy 
926,000 centals. Angra do Reis 79,000 centals, Victoria 397,000 centals, Paranagua, 
146,000 centals, Bahia 79,000 centals and Recife 66,000 centals. 

Netherlands Guiana: In June the condition of the coffee-shrubs varied from ave¬ 
rage to bad. 

Haiti: The heavy rain that fell in May did some damage to coffee plantations. 
The prospects for 1937-193S are still good, however. 

Dominican Republic: In May weather condition were favourable to the growth 
of cofee. For 1937-1938 an excellent harvest is assured. 

Surinam: Condition was fairly good and prospects promising. 

Indo-China: The harvesting of the Chari variety began at the end of May and 
was better than that of last year. The continuous drought has caused damage in 
the young plantations in Annam. Flowering was not plentiful. 

Angola: Conditions during June were favourable for cofee. Crop prospects are 
good. 

Kenya: Weather conditions in June were very favourable for coffee plantations. 
The prospect of an excellent harvest for 1937-38 is confirmed. 

Tanganyika: The quantity of coffee available for sale is estimated at 369,000 
centals, last year’s figure being 301,000. Percentage: 122.8. 

Groundnuts* 

Argentina: In June the work of lifting and cleaning of groundnuts was in progress* 
with generally high yields, which in some parts of the province of Santa P6 reached 
13" centals per acre. 
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Indo-CJiimt: At the end of May, the condition of the standing crops was normal 
in North Annam where they were in process of fruiting. lifting was In progress in 
some provinces in Central Annam (Ouang-Nam) with fairly good yields. Harvesting 
in South Annam was finished in the middle of May with yields below average in some 
provinces (Binh-Dinh at Phy-Yen). 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 
nut area 



JU37 

IQ3t> 


acres 

acres 

Area harvested in April . .. 

24,700 

23,200 

Area harvested from x J anuary to 30 April . 

150,000 

146,300 

Area of standing crop at the end of April . . 

[85,800 

1 73 * 5 °° 


Egypt' Sowing of the late areas of groundnuts has been terminated. Growth is 
satisfactory. Irrigation and hoeing are in progress. 

Tanganyika: The quantity of groimdnuts available for sale is estimated at 536,000 
centals, last year’s figure being 508,000. Percentage: 105.5. 


Colza and sesame. 

Austria: At the beginning of July, the condition of colza and rape was 2.3 against 
2.4 on 1 June and 2.4 on 1 July 1936. Pod formation is generally satisfactory. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 13,300 acres against 6,600 acres in 1936 and an average of 26,000 
acres in the five years ending 1935; percentages 201.1 and 51.2. 

Hungary: On 6 July, the threshing of colza had ended in the greater part of 
the country. The seeds are on the whole healthy and well developed. 

Netherlands: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 6,140 acres against 5,110 in 1936 and 4,380 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 120.x and 140.0 

Poland: Towards the middle of June colza was in process of ripening throughout 
most of the country. On 15 June the crop condition of winter colza was 2.8 and of 
spring colza 2.4 against 3.7 and 3.0 respectively at the corresponding date of last 
year. 

Romania: Threshing of colza was almost finished in the middle of July. Yields 
are good. 

Indo-China: Sowings had to be repeated in one province of Tonkin (Phu tho) 
owing to the drought. In other provinces (Santay and Langson) growth was passable 
at the end of May and fruiting was in progress elsewhere (Phn yen, Hadong and Bae 
niang). In Annam crops were flowering at the end of May and growth, as a result 
of the rains, was normal. 

Syria and Lebanon: Crop condition on 1 June was average in Syria and placed 
at 80 in the system of the Institute. In Latakia, it was good (102). 
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Tanganyika: Tile quantity of sesame available for sale is estimated at 94,000 
centals (4,700 short tons) last year's figure being 73 0 00 (3*670). Percentage: 
117.6. 


Current information on fodder crops. 


Austria: At the beginning of July the growth of mangels was retarded. The 
first harvest of artificial meadows was of very good quality, but yields vary considerably 
After the first harvest growth was rapidly resumed, but many fields have had to be 
ploughed because of thinness in patches and weeds. Fields have been planted with 
vetches and other crops for green fodder. Haymaking 011 natural meadows was in 
progress during the some period. 

The weather was generally fair for the harvesting of hay, so that its quality is 
exceptionally good. Yields are large everywhere. The growth of meadows after the 
first cutting is vigorous. Pastures are much improved following the rains of mid-June. 

Belgium: The meadows have yielded a harvest of hay that is abundant but 
often of poor quality. Work in the fields was hindered by rain. The hay harvest 
was difficult. The use of drying machines has greatly facilitated this work and has 
made it possible to secure hay of good quality despite the bad weather. The dressing 
and hoeing of root crops was difficult owing to the rapidity of growth and the scar¬ 
city of labour. 

Bulgaria: The general condition of fodder crops at the end of June was excellent. 

The following are the most recent estimates of the area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the past year and the average of the five preceding years. 


% * 93 ? 



1937 

1936 

Average 

1931-1935 

1936 

BSS I OO 

Average 
aa 100 



(thousand acre.s) 




Millet for feed. 

. 56-° 

64.6 

42.2 

86.7 

* 3 2 -5 

Mangels. 

. 15-3 

XO.O 

4.8 

152.4 

318.9 

Alfalfa. 


73-0 

67,9 

DO 

On 

6} 

92.1 

Vetches ........ 


305-5 

383-7 

118,4 

94*2 


Esthonia: Following the lack of rain in the eastern areas, the outlook for hay 
from temporary meadows is not as good as it was a month ago. 

The condition, of permanent meadows for hay was good at the beginning of July* 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions during June were favourable to the growth 
of grass and fodder crops. 

France: The first half of June was hot and dry. Sharp showers and hailstorms 
occurred with a fall in temperatures in the second half. Haymaking was generally 
assisted by the fine weather and was carried out in good conditions during the month. 
w yields are better than last year but quality in many cases is distinctly poorer. The 
alfalfa, in particular, contains a high proportion of grass. * Targe supplies of fodder 
/..'remain from last year. 

We give in the following table estimates made on 1 June of the principal fodder 
crops, meadows and pastures, with the exception of natural pastures. 
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The condition of fodder crops. 






Crop 

CONDITION f) 





1 

July 1937 

1 

June 193 

7 

1 

July 1936 

* 

a) 1 

b) 

c) 

a) | 

1 


c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Clover: 





I 





Germany . .. 


j 

3.1 

— , 

3.0 t 


2.3 


_ 

Austria 1 ).. 

2 4 

1 


2.3 1 


_ 

1.8 

_. 

_ 

Netherlands: 


! 


! 

j 





red clovei . . . 

2 ) 74 

- 

_ 


_ 

_ 

2 ) 68 

_ 

_ 

white clover ...... 

2 ) 75 


_ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

2 ) 73 

_ 

_ 

Poland.. 



2 ) 2 2 



2 ) ^6 




Egypt (bersxm). 

101 

_ 


101 

— 


101 

- 


Alfalfa: 










Germany.. 

2.7 



2.7 



? 9 



Austria . 

2.5 


_ 

2 5 



1 7 



Netherlands. 

2 ) 60 

_ 

__ 



. 



. 

Canada . 


— 

95 

— 

— 

89 

— 

__ 

94 

Mangels : 










Germany . .. 

2.8 

__ 

_ 

2.8 

_ 

__ 

2.7 


_ 

Austria .. 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

_ 

— 

2.4 

__ 

— 

Scotland .. 


100 

— 


_ 

— 


100 

— 

Fiance . 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

63 

__ 

_ 


_™ 

Norway 3 ). 

103 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

— 

90 

Switzerland.. . 

81 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

87 

— 


Temporary Meadows: 










Austria 4 ) . . . .. 

2.2 

_ 

_ 

2.2 


_ 

1.6 

_ 

_ 

France: 







! 



leguminous crops. 

— 

__ 

— 


72 

— 


— 

— 

annual green fodder crops . . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

72 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

artificial meadows 5 ) . . . . 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

73 

_ 

_ 1 

___ 

— 

Scotland. 

no 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

80 

Norway. .. 

no 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ i 

_ 

86 

Switzerland. 

85 

_ 

_ 

86 

_ 

_ 

87 i 

1 « 

—. 

Canada 6 ). 


— 

90 


— 

90 

j 

I 

99 

Permanent Meadow s: 





1 




1 

Germany: 


1 








irrigated meadows. 

2.4 

__ 

_ 

2.4 

j 

_ 

2.2 

— 

— 

other meadows. 

2.6 


_, 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

2.4 

_ 

1 — 

Austria. 

2.2 

1 _ 

_ 

2.2 

_ 

_ 

1.7 

— 

| — 

France. 

— 

[ _ 



74 

_ 


__ 

1 — 

Scotland. 

no 

' _ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

1 85 

Norrvay. 

107 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ I 

__ 

81 

Netherlands 7 ). 

2 ) 77 

_ 

__ 

_ 

1 

.. 

2 ) 6 S 

_ 


Poland: 


j 





I 



ordinary meadows. 

— 


2 ) 2.1 

_ 

_ 

2 ) 2.8 

_ 

_ 

a) 2.6 

low meadows. 

— 

2 ) 3,0 


_ 

?) 3.0 


— 

— 

2 ) 2.9 

improved meadows. 

— 

2 ) 3.0 

_ 

2 ) 3.4 


_ 

2 ) 3.3 

_ 


Switzerland. 

84 

— 

— 

87 

__ 

I 

87 

__ 

— 

Pastures: 






j 




Germany.. 

_ 

_ 

3.1 

2.6 

_ 

[ __ 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

Austria. 

23 

_ 


2.6 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

France . 


_ 

_ 


73 

| _ 


j _ 

__ 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 75 

_ 

_ 

_ 



2 } 63 

__ 

_ 

Poland. 


— 

2 ) 2.0 

— 

— 

|z) 2.7 j 


1 _ 

2 ) 2,6 

Portugal. 

,— 



68 

_ 

t ‘ 1 

69 

| _ 


Switzerland ......... 

84 

_ 

1 ~~ 

80 

_ 

s _ 1 

1 78 

j 

_ 

Canada . 


— 

, '96 


— 

j 92 

1 

| __ 

; 

s 

1 

— 


a) Above the average. — b) Average. —- c) Below the average. — d) Excellent. — t) Good. — ;) Average. — 
s) Bad. — f) See explanation of the various systems on page 4 . 77 * — 1 ) Red clover, — 2 ) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3} Turnips. — 4) Kdeegxass — 5 ) Mixed permanent meadows. — 6 ) Clover and hay. — 
7 ) Meadows for hay. 
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*937 

193^ 

Average 

* 931-35 

% 

1 9 3 b 

100 

*937 

Average 
= 100 

A nmial crops: 

(Thousand 

acres) 




Mangels . .. 

i ,979 

i,08m 

1,000 

99 -5 

103.6 

Artichokes.. . 

353 

00 

rh 

f'O 

33 r 

f 0 T . 5 

106.6 

Annual green fodder. 

* > 7*3 

T 75 * 

T,70O 

98.4 

101.3 

Total jc ) . . , 

4,055 

4:088 

3,040 

99 A 

102 , (J 

Artificial meadows : 






leguminous meadows (clover, 

alfalfa, sainfoin). 

Temporary meadows (grasses or 

7.330 

7,405 

7. 3 94 

99-7 

1 G 1.2 

mixed with leguminous plants) 

r.370 

1,339 

1,265 

102.3 

IO8.3 

Total .... 

8.750 

8,742 

8,659 

loo. I 

102.2 

Meadows and natural pastures: 






Natural meadows. 

13,630 

13.505 

13.030 

100.3 

I 00.0 

Grass (improved pastures or pa¬ 






stures for fattening) .... 

4.782 

4,627 

4.593 

>03.3 

fO.4,. I 

Total 2) . . . 

18,412 

18,222 

18,223 

ioi ,4 

101,4 


i) Excluding cabbages, turnips and swedes (1,117,000 acres 011 the average in 193x-1935). —— 
2) Excluding pastures and natural grazing land not improved or maintained (9,593,000 acres in 
the average of 1931-1935). 


Hungary. On 6 July, mangels were growing very well. The second cutting of 
clover was in progress and was giving good yields, while that of alfalfa was finished. 
A good yield was forecast for the third lucerne cut. Maize for green fodder and 
mohar promise a - good production. The harvest of mixtures of vetches and oats is 
in progress, and is giving average yields. The growth of permanent meadows, which 
have been cut for the first time, is proceeding well. Following the recent rains, pa¬ 
stures are offering sufficient nourishment for cattle. 

Italy. In June, the hay harvest and production of the second crop of permanent 
meadows were considered good. Mountain pastures show a good growth, but not 
so good as these of the plains and the bottom of the valleys, especially in the islands. 
At the middle of July, fodder production was large. The third harvest of alfalfa was 
good. Haymaking was proceeding well and the pastures are well grown. 

Latvia: The crop condition of annual clover on i July was reported to be aver- 
age y 36.1 per cent, of the crop correspondents, above average by 41.5 per cent, 
and below average by 49.4 per cent. 
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Lithuania: The drought of June has affected mostly the crops of clover, meadows 
and pastures. Mowing was done under very good conditions. The gathering in of 
hay was effected without rain, whereas that of the hay of natural meadows suffered a 

little rain 

Netherlands. Red and white clover developed luxuriantly thanks to the abundant 
rain. Condition is very good but of alfalfa in many localities only moderate. Condi¬ 
tion of both rotation and permanent meadows is good to very good. 

The following are the most recent estimates of area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the part year and the average of the five preceding years. 

% 1937 



1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 - 3 =) 

1936 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 



(thousand acres) 



Temporary meadows. 

CO 

A 

'sj- 

47-9 

52.2 

95-7 

87.7 

Clover .. 

. . 56.6 

57-4 

70. y 

98.7 

79-9 

Mangels. 

. . 118.0 

H 

H 

b 

in.8 

100.9 

105.6 

Carrots for fodder. 

• . 3.2 

3-4 

4.1 

95-5 

79-5 

Other tuber and root crops . , 

. . 0.4 

1.2 

0.6 

35-4 

70.8 

Kohlrabi and turnips . 

. . 19.5 

21.1 

27.0 

92.6 

7 2 -4 

Alfalfa and other fodder . . . , 

. . 17.9 

19.4 

16.0 

92.0 

1 11.4 


Poland: The crops of hay and clover of the first cut, which was finished almost 
throughout the country, will probably be lower than last year. Because of the bad 
effects of the drought on the growth of the second crop, the condicion of clovers, mea¬ 
dows and pasturages has worsened. Correspondents complain of a definite shortage 
of fodder. 

Portugal: The fodder crop condition on 1 June in the system of the country was 
72, as against 71 the previous month and 79 on 1 June 1936. The corresponding 
figures for grasses are 75, 73 and 83. 

Romania: As a result of the rains, mountain pastures and meadows were better 
in the middle of July. 

United Kingdom: Conditions during June were, on the whole, favourable. Growth 
of hay during the month was good but, owing to cloudy and showery weather in the 
middle of the month, harvesting operations have been prolonged. The hay yield will 
be above the average. 

Mangels and turnips, although sown late are a healthy crop and are making good 
progress. 

Switzerland: Weather conditions in June were extremely favourable for fodder 
crops. The first fortnight was very hot and dry, while in the second fortnight showers 
occurred at various times which were very opportune. The hay harvest was completed 
under ideal conditions, so that it is of excellent quality; the quantity is satisfactory. 
In the higher districts also, haymaking has been finished under good conditions. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the second harvest of natural and artificial meadows is reasonably satis¬ 
factory. The rains of these last weeks have been very welcome. The gathering in 
of the second harvest has already begun on the plains. Only in the northwestern 
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area of Switzerland, where the soil is lighter, have meadows suffered from dryness, 
and the outturn of the second crop will he rather poor. In the Alpine regions, grasses 
are well grown and promise good pasturage. 

Czechoslovakia: The first cutting of clover and permanent meadows lias yielded 
a satisfactory harvest of hay. It was carried out easily in favourable weather. 

Argentina: Because of low temperatures and lack of rain in May the condition 
of artificial meadows and pastures was not satisfactory. ■ 

Canada: Feed prospects in the Prairie Provinces declined seriously as a result 
of the general deterioration in conditions caused by the drought. Alfalfa and pasture, 
the major areas of which lie in the east, showed a moderate improvement during J une 
while the hay and clover figure was unchanged from 31 May, an improvement in the 
east and in British Columbia offsetting the declines mother provinces. Prospects 
deteriorated still further in the Prairie Provinces in the first part of J uly and pastures 
in much of Saskatchewan and Alberta are ruined. Heavy shipments of cattle were 
being made to areas where feed was more plentiful. 

The first estimates of the area under certain fodder crops are given below together 
with the figures of last year and the five-year averages: 


% 1937 



1937 

3936 

Average 

3933-3935 

1939 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 



(thousand acres) 



Hay and clover (1) . . . . 

• • • - 8,539 

8,787 

8,876 

97-«2 

9 0.2 

Alfalfa. 

. . . . 8n 

854 

679 

95 -° 

XI 9.4 

Fodder maize. 

• • • • 407 

408 

4 II 

99 *6 

98.9 

Turnips, etc. 

. . . . 180 

182 

175 

99-0 

X 02.9 


3) Seeded meadow only. 


Uruguay: The rather dry and cool weather of May and the first fortnight of June 
was favourable for the sowing of fodder cereals. The lack of rain encouraged the spread¬ 
ing of greenfly (Toxoptera gramimum), but the rain that fell towards the end of June 
has limited the damage it has done. The crop condition of oats, of barley and of 
pasturages is generally good. 

Algeria: The fodder crops were harvested in good conditions. The yield varies, 
being plentiful and of good quality in some places but light and rather mediocre in others. 
The summer crops — maize, sorghum, etc. — are unsatisfactory in many cases* on 
nnirrigated lands. The few green pastures remaining at the beginning of June dried up 
during the month, 

Egypt: Areas allotted to forage w r ere completely cut for the last time in the 
early days of July, and threshing of the areas left for “ tagawi is about over; and 
threshing is proceeding. The unit-yield is expected to be satisfactory. 

The cotton-worm appeared in small patches not exceeding 1,500 acres distributed 
in several provinces. It was controlled in accordance with the relative instructions. 

French Morocco: In the north, the rain of 7 and 8 June stimulated new growth 
in pastures; at the end of June, the grass was still plentiful but was.beginning to dry. 
In central areas, the situation was not so good and pastures were nearly dried up. 
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Supplementary figures for 1936. 



Area 

Production 




Average 

% 1936 



Average 



Average 

% 2 936 


1936 

1935 

1930 

and 1936/37 

1936 

1935 

1930 

1936 

2935 

1930 

and 1936/37 

COTNTRIES 

to 1931 



to 1934 

to 1934 







_ 

. 

1935 


__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

2935 







Aver. 



2930/31 

to 





Aver 


2936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

= IOO 

1936 / 3 / 

2935/36 

1936 / 3 ; 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

= 100 




T934/35 

S= IOO 




X934'35 



1934/35 

» IOO 


I TALY 

Thousand acres 



Thousand centals 

Tousaml pounds 



Flax (fibre) . . . 

15 

8 

10 

186.6 

147.7 

72 

35 

48 

7,130 

3,543 

4,767 

201.2 

149.6 

Portugal 









Thousand bushels 



Mai 20 . 

1057 

1,071 

980 

98.7 

107.8 

6,767 

5,922 

8,404 

12,084 

10,576 

15,007 

114.3 

80.5 

Yugoslavia 














Maize. 

6,683 

6,109 

6.178 

109.4 

108.2 

114,211 

66,765 

89,037 

203,949 

119,224 

158,995 

171.1 

128.3 

Rice (rough) . . . 

6 

8 

5 

82.9 

123.6 

63 

97 

65 

140 

215 

144 

65.3 

97.2 

Potatoes .... 

648 

635 

605 

102.0 

107.0 

35,587 

29,794 

32,118 

59,310 

49,656 

53,529 

119.4 

I ! 0.8 










Thousand short tons 



Sugar-beet. , . . 

74 

73 

96 

102.5 

77.4 

13,611 

10,675 

14,001 

i 681 

534 

700 

127.5 

97,2 










Thousand bales of 478 lb. 



Cotton (ginned) . 

4 

3 

2 

132.6 

181.2 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 


207.8 

396.4 










Thousand bushels 



Linseed. 

\ 





( 54 

20 

21 

60 

36 

37 

164.4 

159.6 


34 

29 

29 

114.9 

117.5 

2 



Thousand pounds I 



Flax (fibre) . . . 

1 





( 264 

222 

226 

26,352 

22,169 

22,604 

118.9 

116.6 

He “P 1 fibre :: 

} 130 

106 

77 

122.7 

169.1 

t 52 

/ 1,145 

46 

828 

32 

625 

5,203 
i 14,532 

4,636 

82,763 

3,248 

62,507 

112.2 

138.4 

160.2 

183.2 

Hops. 

7 

7 

5 

102.9 

126.4 

43 

42 

31 

4,327 

4,170 

3,116 

103.7 

138.9 

Tobacco. 

44 

30 

37 

145.2 

119.8 

366 

204 

261 

36,650 

20,390 

26,141 

179.7 

140.2 










Thousand Amer. 

gallons 



Olive oil .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

651 76 ! 

577 

856 

997 

67.5 

57.9 



! 




Thousand Imperial gallons 






Vines (Wine) . . 

528 

1 512! 

! 

478 

103.1 

110.3 

85,030 

119,179 

86,302 

102,113 

143,123 

103,641 

71.3 

98.5 

Canada 









Thousand short tons 



Sugar-beet. . . . 

52,748 

1 51,985 

42,198 

101.5 

125.0 

11,119 

9,184 

8,777 

556 

459 

439 

121.1 

126,7 

Chili: 






Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 



Wheat. 

1,917 

1 1,925 

1.763 

99.6 

108.8 

17,222 

19,155 

16,382 

| 28,702 

31,925 

27,303 

89.9 

105.1 

Bariev. 

178 

161 

162 

110.0 

109.7i 

2,169; 2,324 2,385 

4,519 

4,842 

4,970 

93.3 

90.9 

Oats. 

282 

219 

197 

129.0 

143.5 

2,2061 2.176 

1 1 

1,858 

6,894 

6,800 

5,805 

101.4 

118.7 
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Milk products in Estonia. 

(1.000 lb.) 



1936 

1935 

1934 

t933 

193 - 

193* 

1930 

Quantity of milk delivered to dairies: 

co-operative. 

private... 

706,165 

76,344 

677.144 

74,004 

638,523 

68,259 

584,305 
52,024 1 

725.467 

69,996 

788,630 

94,641 

754,749 

100,623 

Total . , . 1 

782,509 

751,148 

706,784 

636,329 

795,463 - 

883,271 

855,372 

Butter produced in dairies: 

co-operative. 

private. 

28,364 

2,042 

27.590 

2,117 

25,741 

2,013 

23,683 

1,719 

29,467 

2,428 

32,194 

3,389 

30,731 

3,548 

Total . . . 

30,406 

29,307 

27,754 

25,402 

31,895 

35,583 

34,279 


Pig population in Denmark, 





*937 


> 

— 



1936 




Classification 

19 j 

June 

8 

May 

27 

March 

r 3 

Febr. 

2 

Jan. 

21 

Nov. 

10 

Oct. 

29 

Aug. 

18 

July 

13 

June 

May 

2 1 

Mar, 

Boars for breeding. 

21 

2 ! 

21 

21 

22 

(Tlious 

22 

ands). 

23 

23 

22 

24 

23 

22 

Sows In farrow for 
first time . . . 

70 

74 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

108 

125 

126 

117 

Other sows in farrow 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

185 

189 

182 

172 

Sows in milk . . . 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

108 

99 

93 

100 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

30 

27 

25 

25 

Sows for slaughter. 

10 

11 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

16 

15 

14 

15 

Toted of sows , . . 

352 

359 

360 

359 

374 

392 

418 

438 

447 

455 

440 

429 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned . . . . 

| 

707 

761 

751 

.669 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

888 

810 

768 

819 

Young and adult \ 
pigs for s laugh- ; 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg. . . 

775 

752 

734 

774 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

947 

851 

826 

852 

826 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

656 

625 

657 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

755 

700 

686 

700 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

506 

519 

536 

519 

523 

551 

556 

608 

533 

559 

562 

558 

Total pigs . , . 

3,017 

3.037 

3,059 

3.024 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 

3,718 

3,496 

3,374 

3.331 

3,354 


Livestock in Hungary. 

In the following table are given the principal results of the 1937 livestock 
census. This census is taken each year in the spring before 31 March (see § 23 of 
Law XII of 1894) on the occasion of the sanitary inspection of stock. The returns 
for 1937 are compared with the corresponding returns of the five preceding years 
and with 1911 (present territory). 
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Livestock in Hungary . 

(head). 


Classification 

19 $; 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1911 

Horses .. . 

798,066 

794,279 

806,560 

803,033 

819,871 

845,548 

896,498 

including: 

mares over 3 years old. 

381,635 

389.067 

409,377 

412,131 

418,593 

435,742 

_ 

mares under 3 years old. 

75,827 

67,289 

57,968 

52,672 

57,545 

56,963 

— 

adult geldings. 

254,50! ^ 

261,450 

272,078 

276,429 

278,683 

287,529 

— 

Asses ... 

4,183 

3,905 

3,872 

3,809 

3,985 

3,991 

7,994 

Mules .. 

1,257 

1,015 

1,022 

954 

1,100 

1,059 

424 

Cattle i) ... 

1,756,254 

1,741,637 

1,755,524 

1,677,712 

1,696,615 

1,818,834 

2,149,756 

including : 





903,830 


cows 1 ). 

900,272 

901,203 

913,727 

903,228 

907,612 

■— 

oxen 1 ). . . . .. 

188,696 

178,368 

171,129 

171,305 

173,768 

177,538 

— 

Sheep ..! 

1,483,917 

1,350,442 

1,227,542 

1,087,464 

1,056,218 

1,210,491 

2,406.041 

including : 






ewes over 1 year old. 

883,149 

799,908 

745,436 

664,219 

659.893 

739,531 

— 

ewes under 1 j r ear old.; 

217,634 

593,807 

169,888 

154,077 

135,164 

163,056 

— 

wethers over r year old. 

! 

174,396 

162,717 

! 136,942 

115,685 

122,661 

150,590 

— 

Goats . 

36,459 

32,575 

29,858 

25,870 

22,840 

22,749 

20,647 

Pigs . 

2,623,530 \ 

2,554,323 

3,175,822 

2,502,163 

1,899,479 

2,361,195 

3,322,407 

including : 


sows over 1 year old for fattening. 

431,780 

450,439 

561,769 

460,139 

356,640 

439,129 


sows over 1 year old for meat. . . 

80,007 I 

79,606 1 

117,938 

83,150 

57,129 

79,712 

— 

sows under x year old for fattening 

658,009 

; 619,000 

759,519 

595,756 

438,595 

564,775 

— 

sows under x year old for meat . . 

148,037 

142,967 

208,784 

138,445 

93,733 

129,711 

— 

castrated pigs over 1 year old . . . 

247,769 

! 287,730 

284,779 

230,098 

205,382 

217,911 

— 

castrated pigs under x year old for 






fattening.I 

617,775 

590,826 

703,786 

587,456 

462,286 

547,250 

-— 

castrated pigs under x year old for 





meat.I 

167,549 

157,784 

220,527 

158,024 

113,100 

153,215 



1 ) Including buffaloes. 


To be able to interpret the changes in the numbers of livestock in Hungary 
in the last three years, it is necessary to take account of the fact that this coun¬ 
try registered in 1935 one of its worst fodder productions. The poor production 
in 1935 of maize especially, which is the basis of the fattening of stock in Hungary, 
caused a great reduction in the numbers of pigs from 3.2 millions in 1935 to 2.6 
millions in 1936. The number of cattle (especially of cows) and of horses decreased 
between 1935 and 1936. The reaction of the Hungarian breeders to the high 
price of fodder and the low price of stock and dairy products during the se¬ 
cond half of 1935 and the first half of 1936 showed itself in the reduction of the 
number of cows and the simultaneous increase in bullocks and in the reduction 
of the number of mares and adult geldings and the increase of young mares. The 
number of sheep and goats increased between 1935 and 1936, thus showing a 
tendency towards stock that was less exacting but quite remunerative, especially 
in view of the relatively high prices of wool. 

The excellent fodder production of Hungary in 1936 and the high prices of 
stock and dairy products caused in 1937 a revival in the numbers of all kinds of 
stock, without exception. The greatest increase in 1937 over 1936 was .shown 
by goats and sheep, with 11.9 and 9.9 per cent, respectively. Among the different 
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age groups, young sheep "have shown the greatest increase (12.3 P er cent.). 
This "makes probable a further increase in 1937-38. The increase of pigs, cattle 
and horses is more moderate, but here too it is the youngest age groups that have 
increased most. A good future development of Hungarian livestock may be 
forecast because of the satisfactory fodder production in 1937 an( ^ Prices of 
stock, which are high compared with previous years. 


Fig population in Norway. 


Classification 

1 April 
1937 

1 April 
1936 

1 April 
1935 

3 April 
1934 

3 April 
1933 

Pigs under i mouths old. 

65,143 

62,075 

57,447 

78,475 

60,694 

Pics from i to 2 months. 

43,249 

40,214 

37,613 

48,950 

40,972 

Pigs from : to 3 months . .. 

29.375 

25,961 

27,191 

33,498 

24,447 

Pigs from 3 to 4 months. 

27,354 

25,699 

28,633 

31,330 

23,493 

Pigs for fatteruing; 






from 4 to 5 months old. 

29,116 

26,615 

! 29,562 

31,679 

23,72! 

over 5 month old. 

57,809 

54,298 

62,512 

62.179 

45,108 

Pigs for reproduction: 





Boars. 

1,322 

1,283 

1,388 

1,577 

1,203 

Sows in farron. 

20,939 

19,324 

18,722 

22,765 

21,424 

Sows not in farron.. 

17,036 

15,561 

13,775 

18,240 

13,399 

Total . . . 

291,343 ! 

j 271,030 

276,843 

328,693 

254,461 


Slaughterings and meat consumption in Poland in 1936. 

The number of animals slaughtered in 1936 according to the monthly slaugh¬ 
terhouse reports (slaughterings subject to veterinary inspection) and to the 
quarterly reports of the communal authorities (slaughterings not subject to 
veterinary inspection) was as follows: 


Slaughterings (in thousands). 



Years 

Total 

Calves 

Other 

Pigs 

and 

goats 

Horses 

1936 . * * 

. 

• • ■ 3.59S.0 

2 , 34 °- a 

1,257.2 

5,012.4 

734 -o 

IO.9 

1935 7 • . 

...... 

■ • • 3 . 355-5 

2,184.0 

IA 7 U 5 

4 , 712.3 

672.4 

7-5 

1934 » * - 


• • • 3.158.6 

2,077.1 

1,108.5 

4 , 455-3 

607.4 

5 -S 

1933 , • • 

. 

• • • 3 , 551-0 

2,142.0 

1,409.0 

4 A 95-0 

533 -o 

8.0 

1928-1932 , 

...... 

■ ■ • 3 . 356-3 

2,204.8 

D 33 U 5 

4,219.9 

6530 

15*9 


The figures show that slaughterings of all animals increased in 1936, An 
increase occurred in the numbers slaughtered on farms, as well as in those subject 
to veterinary inspection, but the extent of the increase was smaller. 
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The Increase in pig slaughterings was partly, the result of the increase in 
the export of prepared pigmeats. 

The consumption of meat per head, after allowance is made for net exports 
of meat and meat products, was as follows. 


Consumption per head (lb.) 


Years 

Total 

meat 

Beef 

Veal 

Pi meat 

Mutton 

Horse- 
meat 

I0 3t> , .... 

. 44 > f, ° 

IX 99 

3.90 

28,06 

0,64 

0,0a 

t <)35 * * . 

. 42.37 

11 OQ 

3.62 

27,09 

0,57 

0,00 

1034 . . 

. 

io,6 3 

3.48 

^6,35 

o,55 

0,02 

1933 . . 

. 40.37 

r 3» 2 7 

3-33 

23,06 

0,46 

0,04 

1928-1932 . 

. 4 T >34 

JL 3.°5 

3 35 

24,25 

0,00 

0,09 


The consumption of meat per head has increased on the average by 2.20 lb. 
or 5.3 per cent., compared with the previous year, and, as the figures show, 
this increase was evident to a varying degree in all categories. 


Livestock in Switzerland. 


The special census of cattle and pigs, made on 21 April 1937, gave the follow¬ 
ing results: 


Cattle (number). 


Classification 1937 

Calves not over 6 months. 

for slaughter. 51,775 

for rearing ....... 216,060 

Young cattle from 6 months 

to 1 year. 117,603 

Heifers: 

from 1 to 2 years .... 201,443 

over 2 years. 107,034 

Cows. 893,004 


Bulls: 

from 1 to 2 years .... 24,232 

over 2 years. 7*774 


1936 

1935 

*934 

1933 

58,175 

199,953 

64,843 

178,466 

69,941 

187,248 

61,879 

184,512 

95,886 

97.075 

ioi ,345 

111,226 

184,205 

105,853 

879,525 

187,451 

111 , 45 ^ 

903.153 

200,167 

126,824 

920,777 

215,389 

127,722 

932,766 

21,631 

7.333 

23.895 

8,052 

21,080 

8,653 

26,429 

10,998 
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Classification 

1973 

1936 

1035 

^ 93 4 

1933 

Oxen: . . 






from 1 to 2 years . . . 

12,419 

9 , 6 S 3 

7.744 

3 1,966 

19,224 

over 2 nears , . . , . 

6,404 

6,007 

7.905 

12,225 

13,787 

XOTAIy . . 

- 1.637.748 

1,568,251 

1,590,040 

1,660,220 

I> 6 S 3,932 


The reduction in the number of cattle which began in 1934 has not only- 
been checked, but it has partly been offset again by an increase of 70,000 head 
ox 4.4 per cent. Cattle thus number nearly 1,638,000, and are not far short 
of the previous maximum of 1,683,000 in 1933. 

With the exception of calves for slaughter, the change in direction of the 
figures has shown itself in every category of age and purpose of cattle. The 
largest increases are centred in those cantons in which the number of cattle were 
considerably reduced in the years 1934 and 1935, partly because of drought 
and for other reasons (Scaffhausen, Ticino, Valais, Graubunden). In the rest 
of the country’, the increases in numbers differ very’ little from the changes for 
the whole country. 

These changes, which have a very’ important bearing on the conditions of 
production of cattle for milk and for slaughter in the next few years, are due 
to several causes. The main cause is the considerable extension of rearing 

Crop Report No. 7, July, 1936, page 498), which is due chiefly to the fact 
that the prices of breeding stock rose sooner than those of cattle for milk and 
slaughter. 

The increase in the number of cows is relative!}’ moderate, but is general* 
This class, the most important for the production of milk, numbers 893,000, an 
increase of 13,500 head, or 1.5 per cent., on the previous year. The fact that 
the number of cows and heifers has further increased, despite comparatively 
slight additions, is due principally’ to the reduction of the slaughter of native 
cattle. Thus, in 1936, apart from slaughterings on farms, 17,500 cows, 6,600 
heifers and 8,800 calves less than in 1935 were slaughtered. In the same way 
according to the inquiry made in 42 urban slaughter-houses for the first quarter 
of 1937, in comparison with the previous year 44 per cent, less cows and 37 
per cent, less heifers were sent to the slaughter-house. The export of cattle also 
declined in 1936 by 7,100 head in comparison with 1935. Finally, the better 
marketing situation for milk (abolition of the milk quota), the increase in its 
price, the lower values of breeding stock and the considerable stocks of hay, 
have encouraged the keeping of cows for a longer time and have also retarded the 
natural reduction in their numbers. 

If a general and substantial improvement in economic conditions does 
not cause next year a greater consumption of meat and a greater export of cattle, 
these changes in numbers may have serious consequences for producers. This 
may happen because the sale, which must inevitably take place some time, of 
cows kept longer will probably coincide with increasing supply 011 the market 
for heifers and especially, pigs for slaughter. 
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Pigs . 

(number) 


Classification 

m 37 

1 '>30 

1( *35 

nr 4 

1933 

Young pigs up to 2 months. 

242,085 

202,050 

269,429 

201,922 

236,890 

sucking pigs . 

(177,3061 

— 

— 

_ _ 

others (weaned) . . . . 

(64.772) 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

Young pigs from 2 to 0 

months. 

437,374 

392,804 

435 >fi 42 

3 &L 374 

328,432 

of which from 4 to t> months 

(209,594) 

(204,968) 




Pigs for fattening over 6 

months. 

178,405 

198,723 

288,356 

260,494 

247,028 

Sons .. 

74,609 

79,063 

90,824 

94-^53 

M.379 

in farrow. 

(52 523) 

(51.447) 

156.423) 


in farrow' for the first 

time. 

(18,065) 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

others. 

(34.458) 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

not in farrow. 

(22,086) 

*27.586) 

.,34.401) 

— 

— 

Boars. 

3 »i 55 

3.362 

4,12$ 

4^17 

3*720 

Total . . . 

935.628 

870,008 

1,088,379 1,002,860 

897.449 

The number of pigs 

on 21 April 1937 was 

936,000, which 

is 60,000, 

or 6.8 


per cent., more than in April of the previous year. The changes compared with 
the results of the census of the spring of 1936 are very different from one canton 
to another. While Schaffhausen and the Bernese plateau show a considerable 
decline, and Schwyz, Obwalden, Nidwalden, Aargau and Thurgau show increases 
of not more than 1 per cent., and Zurich 4.1 per cent, the increase for Valais is 
as high as 24 per cent. lor Graubiinden 18.3 per cent. St-Gallen 13 per cent, and 
the two Appenzell 17,1 per cent, and 14.3 per cent. The other larger cantons 
of central and western Switzerland are about average with an increase of 7 to 9 
per cent. 

The youngest age-groups contribute almost all the increase in figures. 
Thus, the total number of young pigs has increased by 40,000 (19.8 per cent.) and 
is now 242,000. In this class, the low figure of the previous year is thus levelled 
up. The number is now rather above the average; nevertheless, production 
is not as high as in 1934-35. The number of sucking pigs, which at 177,000 is 
about 18,000 higher than in November 1936, is in accordance with the numbers 
and trend of production. On the other hand, the number of weaned piglets 
seems a little too high, in spite of the reduction it has undergone compared with 
the inquiry of November 1936. It is probable that many animals included in 
this group belong to an older group. But, even so, it may be said that the 
supply - even if diminished - will still be a little above the average. Never¬ 
theless, a quota could prevent an increase in production as great as that which 
occurred in 1934-1935, when the supply could only be adjusted with losses. 

The present estimate of pigs for slaughter to be marketed in a year's time 
must be forecast with much reserve, since it is difficult to forecast the number 
of sows that will actually farrow. The number of sows not in farrow (22,100) 
seems too low compared with the number of sucking pigs which seems too high. 
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Actually, after the weaning of the piglets a certain number of sows are always 
intended for slaughter; these are described in the enquiry as pigs for fattening. 
At the same time it may be that as a result of the quota, sows with litter have 
been put into the category of pigs for fattening. 

The number of boars has not changed much; 200 less were registered bring¬ 
ing the number down to about 3,15c. 


Livestock In Czechoslovakia. 

The following table gives the annual statistics of livestock. 




Cattle 



Pigs 

YEARS 

Horses 

Total 

Cows 

Sheep 

Goats 

Total 

Brood 
Sows of 

6 mouths 
and over 

19 ST 1 January.! 

19 39 - 1 i 

1935 ■ ■■ ! 

1934 ' . 

1933 h . 

1934 » . 

493 X : J . 

703,835 

695,003 

701,081 

700,658 

707,579 

! 

4,595.592 
4.283,07! 
4,304,529 
4,404,796 
j 4,341,351 
| 4,450.965 
! 4,457,522 

2,449,614 

2,437,214 

2,500,226 

2,516,905 

2,476,570 

2,464,616 

2,433,830 

591,807 

547,050 

510,101 

475,881 

465,093 

531,125 

607,612 

1,071,844 

1 , 000,221 

957,111 

1 929,631 

876,771 

3,242,158 

2,744,745 

3,031,846 

3,429,919 

2,621,235 

2.575.921 

2,776,215 

516,544 

425,062 

452,115 

557.621 

445,282 

348,760 

441,821 


In 1936, compared with the previous year, all classes of livestock increased 
as follows; pigs 1S.1 per cent, (for brood sows the increase is 21.5 per cent; sheep 

8.2 per cent.; cattle 7.3 per cent, (for cows the increase is only 0.5 per cent); goats 

7.2 per cent.; and horses 1.3 per cent. 


Current information on livestock and 'derivatives, 

Belgium: The health of livestock continued satisfactory. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of feed are adequate for normal requirements. Milk 
yields showed a marked increase as compared with the previous month but were 
about 8 per cent, below the level of June 1936. 4 

France: Except for some cases of fever in some areas, particularly in the south¬ 
east, the condition of herds was satisfactory on 1 July. Fodder supplies were ample. 
Milk production declined from the May levels but continued good as a result of the 
ample supplies of feed and the favourable temperatures. 

Netherlands: In June feeding conditions for milch cows were good in all 
provinces. 

In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, milk production in 
June 1937 has increased by about 2 per cent, for the whole country. It was hardly 
different from normal in South Holland, in Zeeland and in Limburg. In other pro¬ 
vinces milk production increased from 2 to 4 per cent. 
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( T mted Kingdom: Grass continued to be plentiful during June and milk yields 
were well maintained. 

Arm ntina: Tlie health of livestock is good. 

Albina: Animals were in satisfactory state in all parts at the end of June but 
their condition was not as good as it has been at this period in normal years. In the 
smith in particular, cwcs had difficulty in maintaining condition and feeding lambs. 
They are light in weight and in south Constantine sheep are in poor condition. Pas¬ 
tures are diy and stubble, which now has an adequate bite, is not extensive this 
year. Watering was becoming difficult on the Hauts-Plateaux. 

Many cases of foot-and-mouth disease have appeared in Alger and Oran and 
there were cases also in Constantine, The disease is mostly slight but rather serious 
among milk cows. 

Frank Movoun' At the end of June, livestock still found in the north plenty 
of pasturage. In the centre on the other hand, they found nothing more to eat than 
stubble or sometimes couch grass that had invaded fallow laud. In the south and east, 
almost a total drought lasted throughout June. 

Unwn of South Africa: The southwestern areas of the Cape Province had well 
distributed rains during May; a good grazing year is expected and lambing was most 
satisfactory. The northwestern areas continued dry and the grazing outlook was poor; 
stock, however, were in reasonably good condition and the lamb crop was most success¬ 
ful. Owing to a shortage of rain, grazing was deteriorating in the south coastal belt while 
further rains were also required in the karroo areas. Slock in Becliuanaland and Gri- 
qualand West lost condition owing to the cold and dry winds. Winter prospects in the 
border districts were good. 

In Natal stock were in fairly good condition in May and grazing was plentiful 
but there is some danger of water shortage in the winter. 

The Orange Free State experienced good rains and the lamb crop was satisfactory. 

Dry grazing is plentiful in the Transvaal and stock maintained satisfactory condition. 

Current information on sericulture. 

France: Silk-worm rearing conditions were excellent up to the end of June. 
Temperatures were favourable at the beginning of July but mulberry leaves were some¬ 
what too advanced for the age of silk-worms. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, the condition of mulberries was variable during May. 
It was good in some parts (Tuyen qtiang, Vietri, Phv tho, Phuc yen) but less satisfac¬ 
tory in others (Bac giaug. Langson, Thai binh, Nam dinh). In Ann am, there were 
few leaves in the north at the end of May. In some southern provinces (Yinh and 
Binh-Dinh) the silkworms were in fairly satisfactory condition at the end of May, but 
in some central provinces (Quand-Nam) rearings were often unsuccessful owing to high 
temperatures, 

Japan: Favoured by the weather, the progress of silk-worm rearing is continuing 
under good conditions. The crop condition of mulberries is normal. 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions in May were on the whole favourable for the growth 
of mulberries and the rearing of silk worms; conditions for rearing in Datakia were 
excellent. On i June, the rearing situation was, in the system of the Institute, 
100 in I Y ebanon and 130 in Latakia. The quantity of eggs put into incubation in 
these two states, the only important silk producing states, was almost the same as 
last year, namely, 1,720 lbs against 1710 lbs in 193b. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


May 1 

Ten months (August x-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

Exports J 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

; 1937 1 293b j 

1937 | 2936 

1936-37 | 1935-30 

i 93 6 -37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


: Exporting Countries: 


Bulgaria 

yHmxgary. 1 ; 

bfithuania . . . . ! 

; Poland-Dantzig . . h 
'•.'‘•.Romania » . . . j! 
Jugoslavia 

•:rU t S, S. R. ....(■ 

'^Canada . 1 j 

‘."Argentina 

'Jpbiie 

wfodia! by sea 5 ) . . 

'••(X i> : by land 5 I . [i 

jjraq.;S 

jJjjEran.j: 

vlanchukuo . , . . ji 
‘ ■ Syria & beb.: Fr.m.t. t t 

yv Turkey.|{ 

A ‘fUgeria ;j 

It&eypt.i 

Iwrench Morocco . . ;! 
Tunis ...... j, 

;.® Australia.(i 

:;, W ' !f 


'importing Countries: 


: J|p*ernmny. 

’ifilustxia . 

, -Teigo-Euxemb. E. U. 
l^^nmaTk , . . . . 

•Jlpain . 

V'. ’Estonia . . . . . 
H^i’finland. 


areece. 

;h Free State 

Ly . 

.ivia ..... 
brwav .... 
Netherlands . . 

I ! Tbitugal .... 

, Jpite'd Kingdom . 
Jjpeden .... 
i^adtzerland . . . 
jeeciiaslovakia 
... u nited States . . 

jffifeuil. 

„ „ tlombia .... 

«». 

don.. 




m 


ritlsh Malaya. . . 

' lestine: Br. m. t. . 
of South Afr. 
7 Zealand . . . 


Totals 


408 

918 

0 

14 

1,429 

*4,816 

4,547 

* * 332 


0 ! 


13 

6,014 


0 

1 

972 

73 

11 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

1,034 

237 


20 


20,920 


Wheat, — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


0 I 
3 SO 
47 
146 


16,391 

2,254 


12 


86 


26 

3,468 


295 

1 

78 

0 

0 

0 

260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

933 

100 

172 

0 

0 

20 


24,679 


0 ; 

0 1 

3,724 | 

573 

0 ! 

0 i 

12,609 

5,497 

0 ■ 

0 j 

0 

1,243 

l) ! 

0 

1,120 

1,054 


t) 19,090 

1 ) 3,354 1 

0 

! 

0 

10,193 

3 


0 646 

t) 16,611 1 

5 

0 

92,447 

108,208 


— 

88,634 

34,692 



1 ) 0 

) 1,227 1 

0 

0 

5,592 

220 



3) 336 

3 ) 296 3 



t) 2,351 

1 ) 135 1 



1 ) 409 

1 ) 378 1 

_ 

. — 

2 ) 350 

2 ) 529 

0 

0 

826 

153 


— 

1 ) 2,465 

1 ) 317 



r) 3,217 

1 ) 4,587 1 



1 ) 141 

1 ) 2 1 

! 


1 ) 403 

1 ) 2,309 1 

24 

8 

121 

2,369 

0 

0 

35,824 

40,856 

4,804 

399 

42 

933 

504 

355 

9 

9 

2,306 

2,634 

2,477 

871 

226 

409 

290 

35 

13 

80 

29 

44 

189 

1 137 

0 

1 0 

626 

1,212 

1,056 

i 7,049 

1,044 

991 

0 

1 0 

892 

993 

0 

0 

8,478 

1,700 

70 

11 

122 

0 

0 

878 

726 

343 

0 

0 

743 

993 

54 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2,113 

8,401 

9,981 

568 

636 

96 

75 

780 

1,689 

1,126 

549 

3 

3 

0 

1 

4,277 

4 

1,275 

1,705 

1,423 

132 



4) 0 

4) 0 

9 

6 

■— 

.— 

110 

700 

726 

132 



1 ) 2 

*> 0 



1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

*280 

* * *439 


— 



1 ) 1 

1 ) 1 



3) 0 

3) 1 


1 

1 ) 139 

1 ) 0 


1 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

32,003 

23,715 

292,444 

239,208 


0 

0 

683 t 

0 

0 

0 

8,600 

0 

0 

0 

1,273 

0 

0 

0 

1,165 

0 

1 

J 1 

3,520 

i 

0 

0 

368 

0 

0 

) 0 

16,801 

134 

75 

8 

139,215 

9 


— 

39,378 

— 

0 

0 0 

1,314 

0 

3 

292 

436 

294 

101 

5 ) 122 

653 

182 

0 

0 5 

197 

5 

0 

0 0 

709 

0 

— 


531 

— 

114 

6 

181 

6 


— 

317 

— 

431 

r) 409 

5,522 

653 

0 

1 ) 1 

3 

1 

1,325 

1 ) 0 

2,919 

0 

642 

139 

2,420 

183 

0 

0 

43,935 

0 

7,019 

1,831 

1,299 

2.138 

4,018 

2.536 

10 

3,241 

22,343 

20,740 

970 

24,318 

3,313 

.3,925 

35 

5,150 

144 

80 

83 

84 

1,248 

1,228 

0 

1,618 

7,403 

14,205 

8,627 

16,110 

10,849 

6,806 

0 

8,823 

6,030 

7,103 

0 

8,757 

31,742 

7,426 

11 

9,144 

478 

0 

926 

0 

3,331 

2,966 

0 

3,383 

9,613 

9,369 

4 

11,365 

17 

153 

2,443 

153 

91,742 

93,088 

847 

114,401 

980 

868 

2,119 

1,010 

9,510 

7,449 

2 

10,002 

7 

1,301 

4 

1,302 

24,059 

24,505 

163 

30,284 

14,168 

2 ) 14,021 

— 

23,285 

231 




1,327 

4 ) 1,271 

' *”0 

" *2,576 

99 

88 

— 

100 

1,060 

3,474 

160 

3,734 

50 

1 ) 71 

0 

85 

7 

r) 45 

— 

45 

1 

1 ) 1 

0 

1 

3,942 

7,683 

— 

8,400 

1 5 

1 ) 13 

2 

15 

1 638 

3) 42 

1 

102 

1 11 

x) 21 

0 

25 

> 216 

x) 169 

0 

267 

258,293 

233,461 

287,847 

291,386 


t i) Up to 30 April — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 
April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
countries. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exports 


1937 


1936 


1937 


1936 


Ton months (August i-May 31) 


Exports 


Imports 


1936-37 1935-36 ' 1936-37 1935-36 


Twelve months JL l 
(August 1-July 31} ' :; |j 


Exports 


1935-36 


Imports 


1935-36 [' 


Exporting Countries 


Germany 
Bulgaria 
Spain 
France . 
Hungary 
Italy 
Eatvia . 
Lithuania 
Poland - Daut: 
Romania , 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 
Canada 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile . 

Chosen 
India: by 
Iraq . 

Iran , 

Japan 
Algeria 
French Moroct 
Tunis t . 
Australia 


Importing Countries: 


Austria . . . 
Beige-buxom!;). E. 
Denmark , . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland .... 
Greece .... 

Irish Free State 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . ♦ 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Haiti ..... 

Brazil. 

Colombia . . . 

Peru. 

Ceylon .... 
China .... 
Netherl. Indies: 

Java and Madura 
Other provinces 
Indo-China . , 
British Malaya. 
Manchukuo . . 
Palestine Br. m. t. , 
Syria & Eeb.:Fr. m. t 
Egypt ..... 
Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand . . 


Totals . 


5 

1 

233 

75 

644 

0 

0 

3 


684 

714 

189 


23 

942 


11 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

146 

4 

0 


20 


3,983 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb.). 


52 

100 

0 


129 


642 


220 


30 

758 

0 

0 

0 


84 


0 


0 


0 

0 

303 

70 

102 


2,505 


2,774 


735 


1,041 

3,199 

ill 

0 

0 


1.170 


1,033 


0 


0 

1,247 

340 

1 

1 


3,565 


3,922 


33 


14 

4,344 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

203 

0 

0 


1,448 


1,832 


0 


0 

2,163 



a a • 

0 

6 

1 ) 

2 

r) 

0 

x) 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

108 


63 


0 


0 

74 




I) 

1,049 

1 ) 

385 

1 ) 

43 

x) 

344 

741 

" * 879 

7 

**' li 


7,449 

8,044 


98 


106 

9,759 

626 

2 

31 


6,507 


5,579 


61 


59 

6,732 

207 

— 

— 


1,839 


1,474 


— 


— 

1,761 



1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

69 

X) 

2 

1 ) 

24 

72 




x) 

41 

x) 

101 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

112 

“‘28 

0 

2 

643 

355 


20 


9 

400 

... 


x) 

78 

X) 

68 

I) 

0 

X) 

1 

82 




X) 

0 

x) 

4 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

4 

“*318 

’** 38 

46 

1,663 

3,687 

414 


180 

4,111 

... 


l) 

428 

X) 

624 

X) 

62 

X) 

77 

843 




X) 

10 

X) 

4 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

4 

* * 31 

**' 15 

2 


249 

362 


178 


25 

410 

1,085 

0 

0 


9,649 


10,060 


0 


1 

12,147 


33 

66 


42 


7 


398 


654 

9 

7 

3 

8 


71 


52 


91 


84 

60 

1 

10 

8 


18 


19 ! 


135 


171 

22 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

o 1 

0 

52 

67 


0 


0 


355 


545 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 


12 


19 

0 , 

ft 0 

11 

15 


0 


0 


122 


128 

0 

0 

108 

71 


1 


3 


819 


704 

4 

0 

97 

144 


290 


6 


1,141 


915 

7 

0 

3 

9 


0 


0 


37 


91 

0 

212 

1 

828 

835 


1,787 


2,264 


7,933 


8,052 

2,653 

I 

0 


24 


I! 


2 


1 

17 

0 

0 

3 


164 


5 


8 


20 

6 


17 

20 


— 


— 


204 


206 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

651 

2) 

715 

— 

— 


... 


— 


— 

2) 

8 



— 




4) 

0 

4 ) 

0 

4) 

13 

4) 

15 

0 

_" 

'**24 

‘**21 

— 

— 


301 


293 

— 

0 

42 

118 


216 


22 


457 


731 

22 





_ 


_ 

x) 

787 

x) 

1,054 

— 

_ 




_ 


— 

x) 

511 

X) 

483 

— 


*‘*20 

* * 36 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

337 


339 

0 




I) 

112 

1 } 

96 

X) 

1,873 

X) 

1,021 

127 




2 ) 

4 

!*) 

2 

2) 

1,780 

2 ) 

4,301 

3 




3) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

474 

3 } 

351 

0 

*38 

7 

*‘*45 

181 

1 

74 

78 


120 

121 



I) 

17 

*1) 

0 

1 ) 

41 

1 ) 

51 

0 




x) 

2 

X) 

4 

x) 

8 

I) 

9 

2 



1 - 

x) 

1 

, x > 

1 

1 

X) 

44 

X) 

186 

1 

4,451 

1,490 

| 1,662 

1 


41,550 

! 

43,650 


19,786 


23,170 

52,019 




2%% 


1) Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) 
April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other C 
countries. 
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TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


JOt'NTRlEri 


Obermauy 
' ;: fAustria . 

: i ;B elgo - Iviixem. E. 
: /Bulgaria 
y' : ;X)enrtiark: 

$5pdin 
■tylfSstonia 
K'‘Finland 


State 


France . 

•^Greece . 
^Hungary. 

Irish Free 
; #taly , . 

! i\Latvia , 
ijjtithuama 
•Norway . 
Netherlands . 

• Poland-Bantzi: 
^Portugal . . 
•Romania . . 

A United Kingdom 
Sweden . . - 
,^Witzerland 5) 
v 'Czechoslovakia 


}, Jugoslavia. 


> fj | Totals Europe 


S. S. R. 

: ; : }!ttnada ..... 

} waited States . . 

( ;frTaiti. 

/}'Argentina .... 
lofrazil. 

j&jhile ...... 

k|||ploml>ia .... 

$||eru. 

Ceylon. 

liosen. 

y.Waiwan. 

I'Tiidia: by sea 6) . 

: by land 6). 
ether lands Indies: 
Java and Madura, 
Outer Provinces 
do-China. . 

i»2 :::; 

.^aa . . . 
jVfctish Malaya 
, ;. , V$anchnkuo . 

U "itilestine: Br. nr 
&Beb.:Fr. 

•hey . 
iris* . 



ch Morocco 


n of South, 
itralia . , 

:’w Zealand 


Net Exports *) 1 Net Imports **■) 


. t. 
scut, 


Afr. 


Totals 


1937 


Tex months (August i-May 31) 


Net Exports *) J Net Imports **) 


Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

[Net Ex. *) [ NetIm. * *} 


410 

1,017 

0 

18 

1,034 j 
1,439 

3,918 

*5,714 

4,799 


l 


489 


7,270 | 
22,190 


528 


47 


417 

922 


97 


11 

2,032 


17,548 

2,531 


47 


57 

*4*915 

27,196 


4,929 

532 

1,332 

164 | 

2 

259 

393 

1,045 

907 

7,619 

122 

869 

812 

8 

9,247 

93 

1,126 


29,457 


88 

23 


41 

119 


182 


29,920 


193 d 

1936-37 

1935-36 

I936-37 

1035-36 

1035-36 

1035-36 

Flour 

t>- - 

Thousand centals 

(1 

cental 

— loo lb.). 

36 


_ 


_ 


7,098 


33 

131 


441 


— 


— 


4,484 


3,390 

— 

4,228 

2,557 


— 


— 


19,893 


19,913 

— 

23,388 

— 


3,836 


573 


— 


— 

683 


418 


— 


~ 


3,178 


4,092 

— 

5,376 

80 


__ 


_ 


115 


35 

— 

1 

226 


— 


— 


1,721 


1,955 

— 

2,534 

684 


— 


— 


3,986 


4,846 

— 

4,877 

992 


— 


— 


10,866 


6,831 

— 

8,852 

— 


14,168 


6,874 


— 


— 

10,263 


1,012 


— 


— 


6,193 


7,273 

— 

8,971 

1,247 


— 


— 


26,962 


2,203 

— 

3,441 

0 


— 


877 


478 


— 

926 


— 


0 


1,243 


— 


— 

1,274 

_ 

442 


— 


— 


4,422 


3,901 

— 

4,556 

1,185 


— 


— 


10,693 


10,576 

— 

12,963 

— 


3,050 


3,497 


— 


— 

4,049 


— 


— 


1,839 


66 


— 

2,161 

— 

— 

1 ) 

19,097 

x) 

3.356 


— 


— 

3,521 

— 

10,711 


— 


— 


99,368 


100,169 

— 

122,720 

— 


— 


834 


171 


— 

1,131 

_ 

549 


— 


— . 


9,507 


7,446 

— 

9,999 

3 


4,478 


— 


— 


1,317 

— 

1,322 

—- 


10,337 


87 


— 


— 

466 


20,583 


54,966 


19,180 

209,201 


173,980 

24,605 

213,228 


1 ) 

1,987 

r) 

16,665 





17,087 


— 


102,174 


118,784 


— 


— 

152,057 

— 

892 


— 


— 


14,040 


17,014 

— 

21,262 

27 


— 


— 


272 


275 

— 

343 

— 


91,086 


36,657 


— 


— 

41,725 

— 



— 


— 

2 ) 

15,036 

2 ) 

14,974 

— 

24,861 



— 

X) 

1,286 

1 ) 

3 


— 

' 1,369 

— 



— 


— 

a) 

241 



— 




— 


— 

4 ) 

1,344 

4) 

*1,291 

— 

*2,619 

*‘*34 


— 


— 


501 


478 

— 

549 

847 


— 


— 


654 


4,287 

— 

4,668 

— 

1 ) 

6 

I) 

63 


— 


— 

64 

— 



— 


— 

1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

45 

— 

45 

— 


6,420 


389 


— 



659 

— 

— 

3) 

235 

3 ) 

174 


— 



471 

~~ 



— 


— 

1 ) 

1,049 

x) 

1,405 

_ 

1,709 



— 


— 

1 ) 

681 

x) 

644 

— 

793 



— 


— 

X) 

424 

1 ) 

405 

— 

527 

— 

x) 

2,454 

X) 

219 


— 



300 

— 

— 

x) 

409 

I) 

383 


— 


— 

714 

— 

77 


— 


— 


2,278 


3,008 


3,243 



— 


— 

X) 

1,419 

lx) 

1,246 

— 

1,631 



— 


*— 

2 ) 

2,019 

2) 

5,202 

— 

8,081 



— 


— 

3 ) 

1,269 

3) 

508 

— 

979 

— 


850 


86 


— 



209 

—* 

— 

x) 

2,465 

X) 

317 


— 


— 

317 

— 

— 

x) 

3,275 

I) 

4,908 


— 


— 

5,874 

— 


x) 

108 


— 


— 

x) 

67 

— 

103 



— 

X) 

2,314 

1 } 

.909 



2,924 

— 

— 


— 


2,680 


425 


— 

2,741 

— 


x) 

120 


— 


— 

X) 

31 

— 

40 

— 


48,689 


54,269 


— 



60,130 

— 

... 


— 


— 

I) 

272 

X) 

416 

— 

554 

22,460 


315,244 


258,374 


252,044 


225,276 

311,246 

285,235 


*> Excess of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour -1,333.333 centals of grain, 
t) Bp to 30 April 2} Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4)' Up to 31 December. — 5) Wheat only, 
oUieiAordgn^cauntries ^ Indian statistics delude the trade of India with Burma and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
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TRADE 


BARLEY 


j May ! 

, 

Ten months (August i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES Ji Exports ! Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS' 

j: 1937 j 1936 j 1937 I 1936 j 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


/;jS xporting Cor/« tries. 


Bulgaria 
H'Pearn&rk 
i^pain 
'^Hungary 
^.Latvia . 
'iLitimaaia 
^Poland - Bant; 

.Romania 
weden 


jj Jugoslavia 

s. s. r. 
tt-Wada 
plaited States 
^Argentina 


Aj/'ndia: by sea 


Fr, 


SPB. , . . 

ms 

( ;praq . . . 
|panehukuo 
Jf^rria &Leb. 
j$$tokey . . 

Sgeria * * 

fsfcpt •. 

ijvjjfencll Morocco 
’“'llpiott of South Af: 
-pstralia 


w |'porting Countries 


’liSitria 

, p dgo-buxemb. 3 

A 

ce 



i 

, 30 

u 

82 

220 ; 

24 

! 0 i 

0 

j! 0 ! 

11 

!| i5 

ii 

719 

j; 0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

; 17 

0 

k 776 

392 

fj 30 

360 

207 

If 

566 

1 i 

ii 18 

!i ■- 
::: 

” 0 

A 

213 


42 


1,424 


130 


2,533 


Barley* 


Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

661 

32 

11 

1 

... 

7 

~ 

0 

0 

... 

0 

433 

438 

100 

108 

537 

512 

4 

11 

6 

8 

71 

414 

3 

26 

87 

45 

33 

28 

47 

21 

369 

375 

1,473 

954 

190 

83 

2 1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,075 

3,056 


636 

0 

0 

5 

0 

i 

0 

0 

468 

106 

0 

10 

0 


599 j 
1,661 ‘ 

605 
0 
0 

6,333 
|i) 12,425 
2 

1,163 
168 
188 
7,807 
2,176 
6,685 | 
1,451 ji) 
206 
361 
5,273 
19 
1,153 
1,246 
1,380 
495 
4,251 
0 

1,199 


0 

* 3 

ji) 0 

58,076 


43 

1,538 

256 

244 

323 

7,091 

3,614 

2 

780 

2 

13,476 

2,109 

4,126 

3,666 

370 

3 

118 

1,775 

15 

713 

389 

665 

0 

1,914 

0 

861 


0 

i 

364 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

213 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1,655 

0 

46,346 


0 

0 

43 

0 

1,409 

75 

1,539 

76 

0 

361 

282 

361 

0 

0 

244 

0 

18 

0 

328 

0 

0 

0 

7,728 

0 

0 

1 ) 0 

4,066 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

806 

2 

1 

25 

2 

25 

0 

1 ) 0 

14,125 

0 

0 

0 

3,684 

0 

7,179 

134 

4,710 

337 

—- 

— 

4,420 


— 

_ 

616 

— 

34 

89 

41 

119 

0 

1 ) 0 

154 

0 

0 

1 ) 0 

3,312 

0 

— 

— 

25 

— 

17 

6 

927 

6 

— 

— 

389 

— 

530 

1 ) 426 

789 

575 

3 

1 ) 12 

1 

14 

0 

1 ) 0 

3,193 

0 

0 

i> 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1,240 

0 

2,452 

1,123 

0 

1,533 

803 

1,024 

2 

1,202 

10,088 

8,475 

457 

9,251 

56 

30 

0 

33 

32 

77 

0 

82 

5,650 

4,192 

0 

5,064 

155 

151 

0 

153 

448 

226 

11 

453 

719 

976 

0 I 

1,034 

487 

321 

0 

336 

4,009 

5,362 

214 i 

6,605 

18,334 

12,236 

8 

22,254 

2,624 

2,315 

0 

2,547 

10 

15 

— 

16 

1 

1 ) 3 

1 

5 

0 

1 ) 0 

0 

0 

299 

70 

— 

138 

564 

3) 346 

1 

526 

838 

46 

1,666 

130 

101 

1 ) 193 

0 

315 

56,874 

45,311 

55,027 

53,192 


r %Y P J° 31 Mar , cllt TP t? the eild of February. — 4} From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 



























TRADE 


OATS 


539 s 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries. 

Bulgaria . 

Hungary . 
Eithuama 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

V s S R . 
Canada . . 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile . . . 
Chosen . . 

India by sea :) 
French Morocco 

Tunis. 

Union of South All 
Australia . . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries. 

Germany . . . 
Austria . . , 
Belgo-Euxemb. H 
Denmark . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland . . . 
France .... 
Greece . . 

Italy .... 
Irish Free State 
Eatvia .... 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . , 
Ceylon .... 

Indo-China . , 
Japan. . . 

Syria and Eebanon 
Fr m t. . 

Algeria . . . 

Egypt . . 

Totals 


.U. 


Mai 

Ten months (August 1 -May 31} J 

| Twelve months 

1 (August 1-July 3*J 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

1 Imports 

J Exports 1 

Imports 

*93 7 

1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936 37 | 

| I935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 | 

1935-36 

1935-36 


I 

1 

0 

14 

42 

15 

70 

4 

677 


861 


Oats*. — Thousand centals (i cental — xoo lb.). 


0 

0 

0 


65 


0 


0 


0 

0 

53 

0 

0 


167 


60 


0 


0 

107 

26 

0 

0 


0 


516 


47 


0 

518 

162 

0 

0 


1,474 


2,223 


0 


0 

2,595 




x) 

463 

1 ) 

353 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

386 

0 

0 

0 


891 


82 


2 


13 

82 

0 

0 

0 


59 


73 


0 


0 

73 




x) 

114 

x) 

2,987 

X) 

5 

x) 

8 

3,282 

272 

0 

0 


1,831 


3,144 


1 


0 

4,074 

3 

2 

7 


15 


85 


49 


21 

204 

164 


— 


7,136 


2,734 


— 


— 

3,092 


— 

— 

1 ) 

1.132 

x) 

503 


— 


— 

670 




x) 

40 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

1 

1 ) 

4 

1 

0 

— 

— 


5 


3 


— 


— 

5 




x) 

172 

1 ) 

131 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

170 

4 

0 

0 


15 


210 


7 


0 

215 

... 



X) 

30 

X) 

6 

n 

0 

X) 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 


98 


91 


4 


11 

97 




X) 

2 

X) 

1 

x) 

7 

I) 

19 1 

1 

| 

2 

0 

193 

3 


1 


1 


59! 


i 

256 1 

1 

0 

95 

67 


0 


0 


611 


494 

1 

0 

98 

129 


4 


0 


726 


797 

0 

18 

73 

52 


189 


436 i 


1,329 


102 1 

440 

0 

21 

12 


0 


° | 


113 


45 1 

0 

0 

8 

82 


0 


0 


111 


706 

0 

? 

238 

14 


5 


7 1 


2,201 


377 * 

7 

0 

0 

5 


0 


0 , 


93 


84 I 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 1 

0 

0 

33 

62 


1 


3 i 


515 


3,063 . 

| 4 

6 

0 

0 


0 


130 ! 


11 


0 

130 

0 

11 

0 


1 


1 { 


47 


6 I 

1 

44 

117 

32 


1,115 


217 l 


465 


409 1 

221 

2 

61 

80 


27 


36 1 


1,659 


2,154 

i 41 

1 

156 

29 


55 


177 I 


397 


249 1 

! 180 

0 

310 

220 


0 


0 


4,014 


3,718 1 

! 0 

— 

1 

0 


— 


— ! 


12 


11 

— 

« t, 



x) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

- 

50 

0 


— 


- 1 


51 


49 

— 

0 

0 

0 


3 


1 


1 


2 

1 




x) 

801 

X) 

149 

X) 

25 

I) 

38 

259 

— 


| 


— 


- 

X) 

1 

X) 

1 

— 

761 

1,467 

794 


15,911 


14,360 

l 

13,096 


12,627 

16,866 


i) Up to 30 April, — 2) From ist April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and ■ 
direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


































TIRADE 


MAIZE 


COUNTRIES 

1 May 

Seven 5 

1 . _ 

iontiis (November 1- 

May 31) 

Twelve 
(N ov. 1- 

MONTHS 
Oct. 31) 

i Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

, 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

i 

; 1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

i 935 ' 3 <> 

X 935-30 

X 935-36 




Maize» — Thousand centals (1 c 

cental = 

100 lb.). 



' Exporting Countries: 

| 










! 

,! Bulgaria. 

1 i 78 

293 

0 

0 

1,984 

678 

0 1 

0 

1,896 

0 

,‘i Hungary ..... 

i 414 

2 

0 

1,030 

1,707 

32 

10 

6,121 

40 

7,305 

'■) Romania ..... 





1) 10,631 

1) 10,794 

r) 0 

1) 0 

18,831 

0 

* Yugoslavia .... 

; 1,378 

6 

0 

0 

6,289 

828 

0 

0 

1,445 

0 

-f U. S. S. R. 




.. . 

1) 0 

1) 12 

1) 1 

I) 0 

12 

5 

4 Haiti. 

! 0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

3 

— 

^Santo Domingo . . 



— 

— 

1) 167 

1) 10T 

— 

— 

307 

—. 

|| Argentina. 

19,807 

1 * 6,487 

— 

— 1 

128,626 

88,269 

— 

— 

172,041 

— 

:> Brazil.. 

, ... 


— 

_ I 

2) 27 

2) 71 

— 

— 

113 

— 

\ Chile ....... 





!)■ 0 

1) 0 

x) 0 

x) 0 

0 

0 

jj. China .. 

125 

0 

— 

— 

189 

100 

— 

— 

189 

— 

India: by sea 5} . . 

0 

0 j 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 Netherlands Indies*. 











1 Java and Madura 


j 

— 

—. 

1) 2,782 

1) 1,201 

— 

— 

2,485 

— 

:! : a Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

1) 699 

1) 21 I 


— 

765 

— 

•; In do-China .... 

; * * 458 

S 665 

— 

— 

4,021 

4,072 

— 

— 

10,542 

— 

'/ S Iraq . 



— 

— 

1) 6 

1) 5 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Mauchukuo .... 



— 

— 

2) 1,485 

2) 590 

— 

— 

1,716 

— 

.TSyria and Lebanon: 

1 J -1 




■ 






•ty Fr. in. t. . . . . 

0 1 

21 

0 

0 

4 

52 

1 

1 

78 

2 

NTutkev . 



— 

— 

1) 4 

1) 0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

iiKgypt . 




... 

x) 49 

1) 1 

1) 0 

1) 5 

2 

9 

^Madagascar , , . . j 

! 1 




r) 22 

1) 45 

r) 0 

1) 0 

356 

— 

^jFreudi Morocco , . 





1) 390 

x) 533 

1) 0 

1) 0 

1,391 

0 

: : \|Umon. of South Afr. 

... 1 

3 


... 

47 

1,440 

1) 0 

x) 3 

1,446 

5 


'importing Countries: 


■ > Ifjermany . . , . 
-•'•^ustria .... 
j<Belgo - Euxembu: 
m Eeon. Union. . 
4|Penixiark . . ' . 
|J|p&in ..... 

S;*ptonia. 

■$$ Italaad ..... 

ti .ffcance. 

I /'Greece. 

,,‘rish Free State . 

I taly . 

A^atvia. 

Sj Jarway . . . . 
\ ^Netherlands . . 
AAoknd-Dantzig . 

I I /fartugal . . \ . 
>'united Kingdom » 
i Sweden . . . . 
: r. Switzerland . . , 
:t Czechoslovakia 

■ Canada . . . . 

‘ foiled States . . 


destine: Brit, 
geria . . . . 


ustraJia . . 
ew -Zealand. 



241 

1,072 

9,859 

.840 

3,718 

1,175 

118 

2,097 

13.454 
I 

107 

51.454 
2,663 
1,794 

637 

7,472 

27,460 
0 4) 
174 i) 
4,410 
209 3 ) 
45 i) 
206 
4 

14 i) 


14,001 | 161,164 j 110,317 165,952 119,502 


0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,377 

0 

0 

18 

190 

43 

0 4) 
17 i) 


B ) Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to 3t March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 
.pnl .1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
pa countries. 









































TRADE 


RICE 


541 sfi 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


1 May 

Five months 

(January i-May 3 1) m 

Twelve months 
(January r-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports j 

\ Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

*937 J 1936 

*937 | 1936 

*937 | *93& 

*937 1 

* 93 <> 

*936 

1936 


Rice. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

. 


_ 


_ 






_ 

Italy .. 

204 

207 

2 

0 


1,710 


1,096 


7 


9 

3 147 

28 

United States . . . 

21 

10 

206 

84 


321 


102 


937 


349 

235 

1,151 

Brazil.. 

,,. 


— 

— 

2 ) 

73 

2 ) 

313 


_ 



1,176 


Chosen. 





1 ) 

35 

x) 

44 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

1 

153 

3 .1 

Taiwan ...... 





x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

1 

0 I 

India: by sea . . . 

- 1 ) 

2.547 

4) 

317 

2 ) 

11,862 


15,160 

2 ) 

1 


1,758 

29,931 

3,236 

» : by l,md , . . 





3) 

98 

3) 

106 

3) 

363 

3) 

364 

513 

1,385 

Indo-China .... 

2,242 

3,942 




13,626 


16,525 

X) 

9 

X) 

12 

38,572 

69 j 

Iran. 





x) 

687 

X) 

566 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

1,251 

0 i 

Iraq. 





1 ) 

3 

I) 

2 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

13 

1 V 

Siam ...... 

1,225 

3,200 

— 

— 


9,603 


15,405 





35,249 


Egypt . 





X) 

1,797 

X) 

856 

X) 

1 

X) 

1 

3,070 

2 i 

Importing Countries:: 














i 

Germany. 

20 

68 

303 

3 28 


86 


168 


1,46! 


1,344 

561 

3,805 1 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

47 


0 


0 


2S8 


211 

0 

604 i' 

Belgo-Euxcmb. E. U. 

49 

17 

192 

91 


254 


56 


774 


376 

220 

1,216 | 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

21 

56 


0 


0 


70 


164 

0 

182 ! 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

3 

2 


.— 


— 


7 


6 


22 f 

Finland. 

— 

— 

51 

26 


— 


— 


149 


92 

_ 

313 | 

France ...... 

94 

39 

1,368 

2,000 


505 


130 


8,531 


5,617 

376 

18,870 i 

Greece. 

0 

0 

62 

53 


0 


0 


331 


243 

0 

665 L 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

40 

15 


0 


0 


143 


155 

0 

349 t 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

9 


0 


0 


30 


41 

0 

83 1/ 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

3 

2 


0 


0 


10 


6 

0 

16 i 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


5 


3 

0 

9 1 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

17 

10 


0 


0 


59 


49 

0 

101 1 

Netherlands . . . 

299 

134 

680 

814 


1,277 


602 


2,380 


1,824 

2,437 

4,414 f 

Polaud-Dantssig . . 

10 

12 

323 

280 


15 


29 


424 


452 

211 

I.20Z ! 

Portugal ..... 

0 

0 

8 

31 


0 


0 


16 


35 

0 

455 1 

Romania,. 

— 

— 




— 


— 

X) 

157 

I) 

150 

— 

654 1 

United Kingdom , . 

15 

16 

'*313 

*'*420 


91 


7! 


1,272 


1,164 

202 

2,490 1 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

31 

118 


— 


— 


78 


135 

— 

2341 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

16 

45 


0 


0 ! 


197 


200 

0 

521 I 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

141 

121 


0 


0 


253 


293 

0 

1,1381 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

25 

25 


0 


0 


182 


181 

0 

492 I 

u. S. S. R. 





I) 

4 

I) 

8 

I) 

589 

I) 

530 ! 

21 

1,159 f 

Canada . 

2 

4 

**’ 78 

** *1)7 


15 


7 


265 


305 

28 

783 1 

Haiti. 

— 

— 

5 

3 


—. 


— 


15 


14 1 

— 

44 I 

Chile . 

— 

— 




— 


,—1 

I) 

134 

X) 

155 

— 

356 f 

Colombia. 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

15 

2 ) 

56 

— 

2671 

Peru. 













0 

7371 

Ceylon ...... 

0 

0 

*1,040 

’**868 


0 


2 


*5,*504 


5,243 

2 

11,926 

China . 

79 

39 

735 

1,582 


363 


234 


1,900 


3,182 

592 

6,8421 

Netherlands Indies: 














is 

Java and Madura- 




* •. 

X) 

57 

X) 

19 

X) 

30 

x) 

148 

| 263 

1901 

Outer Provinces . 





X) 

89 

x) 

55 |i) 

1,019 

X) 

1,839 

245 

4,9151 

Japan . 

**' 11 

14 

3 

7 


98 


67 


32 


158 

| 234 

1,22 f 1 

British Malaya. . . 





X) 

932 

x) 

1,291 

I) 

4,867 

I) 

5,036 

4,091 

16,1501 

Manchukuo .... 





2 ) 

8 

*) 

11 

2 ) 

345 

2 ) 

656 

39 

2,3601 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 





3) 

24 

3) 

0 

3) 

82 

3 ) 

43 

0 

3961 

Syria &Eeb,: Fr.m.t, 

0 

0 

*‘*54 

*‘*61 


0 


0 


213 


145 i 

0 

4121 

Turkey . 

— 

— 




—. 


— 

x) 

0 

I) 

0 

— 

71 

Algeria . 





X) 

15 

I) 

2 

X) 

389 

X) 

116 

11 

480 f 

Madagascar .... 





X) 

34 

X) 

24 

I) 

0 

X) 

27 

54 

65 

French Morocco . . 

—, 

— 




— 


— 

X) 

235 

X) 

42 

— 

1871 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

*** 19 

4 


0 


0 


242 


16 

0 

1141 

Union of South Afr. . 





I) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

434 

X) 

392 

0 

1,266; 

Australia ..... 

‘*‘60 

*’* 14 

5 

6 


142 


87 


26 


29 

267 

721 

New Zealand . . , 





X) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

25 

1 ) 

20 

0 

71, 

Totals . . , 

jS) 4,331 

10,263 

5) 5,804 

7,542 


43,824 


53,038 


34,496 


33,387 

123,165 

93,735 j 


}) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) The available figures for the trad^cf 
April 1937 (exports 630 and imports 3,273 thousand centals) and of May 2937 (exports 71 and imports 3,246 thousand cenl 
include those of trade with Burma, which from 1st April 1937 is treated In commercial statistics as a foreign country. 

5 ) Not including India- *. * ' 












































TRADE 


LINSEED 


1 


May 


Five months (January x-Mt 

ly 31 ) 

Twelve 
(J anuary 1 

MONTHS 
-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES j 

Exports - j 

Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j 

1937 

1936 j 

3:937 ! 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 

1936 | 

393<5 

1036 

| 

‘ Exporting Countries: 



Llaseec 

L — Thousand centals (x cental — 

100 lb.). 



Lithuania .... 

1 

! 0 

11 

0 

°i 

80 

149 

0 

0 

525 i 

0 

Romania.! 

i 



... 

1 ) 3 

i) 2 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

39 

0 

i, 1 

I 1 Argentina . . . . 

i 2.301 

1,959 

— 

— 1 

21,498 

13,660 

— 

— 

32,557 

— 

j 

j, China ..; . 

! 9 

95 

— 

— 

125 

562 

— 

— 

812 

— 

1 

l India: by sea 4 ) . . 

; 525 

851 

0 

0 

1,501 

2,652 

0 

0 

6,959 

0 

» : by land 4 }. . 


| 


• • t 


- 

2 ) 6 

2 ) 22 

— 

308 

-Iraq. 



— 

— 

t) 8 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

24 

— 

-French Morocco . . 

1 


j — 

— 

!i) 36 

1 ) 24 

— 

~ 

211 

— 

j Tunis. 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

;1 New Zealand. . . . 

:!i 

*? 

f 1 ■ 

i 


i 

1 

j 

! 


;x) 4 

1 

1 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 


^Importing Countries: |( 

i£ ;! 

r. j: 

[^Germany.t* 


Belgo-Luxemb, E. U J 

£| Denmark.! 

Spain ...... 

S;M Estonia . 


'-fi^aland 

^JpFratnce 

Ifsreece 

irjDEtmgar 


0 

1,823 

2,310 

0 

4,824 

2 

5 

6 

2 

13 

86 

1,293 

1,088 

124 

2,419 


227 

202 

— 

449 

2 

0 

11 

3 

20 

0 

70 

71 

0 

136 

2 

2,966 

3,158 

4 

6,179 


Greece ..... 
Hungary .... 
|fish free State. . 

|aly . 

^a,tvia ..... 

cSo'rway. 

Netherlands . , . 
Poland-Dan tzig . 
^f'lpit'ed Kingdom . 
Sweden , 

^epkosiovakia 
^f^goslavla . . . 
&nada .... 
United States . 

. 

sa|a3estine: Br. m. t. 


2,981 4,907 



8,340 

98 

10 2) 
25 i) 
0 x) 
350 , 


Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to the end of February 
lia with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Jfljj 


— 3) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade 
:ma with other foreign countries. 































TRADE 


COTTON 


543 Si 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


United States . . 

Ilaitx . 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . . . 

Brazil. 

Pern . . 

India (»} sea 5) . 

n : by land 5) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Syria and Lebanon 
*Fr. m, t. . . 

Tux key .... 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Union o£ South Afi 


Importing Countries: 


mb, 


Germany 
Austria 
BelgoEuxe: 
Bulgaria. 
Denmark 
Spain 
Estonia 
Finland . 

France . 

Greece . 
Hungary 
Italy 
Eatvia . 
I.ithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland - Dantzig 
Portugal 
Romania 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

U. S. S R. . 
Canada . . 
Chile .... 
Colombia . . 
Ceylon . . . 
China . . . 
Chosen . . . 
Taiwan . . . 
Indo-China . 
Japan . . , 
Manchukuo . 
Algeria . . . 
Australia . . 


Totals . 


Ma 

Y 

Tln months (August i-May 31 ) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
■July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 103d 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935*36 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Colton. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


(.685 

1,840 

155 

110 


26,609 


28,960 


991 


621 

31,337 

785 r 

9 

17 

— 

— 


114 


112 


— 


— 

126 




— 

— 

t) 

2 

O 

0 


— 



0 


15 

126 

— 

— 


626 


692 


— 


— 

1,030 

— H 




__ 

2 ) 

2,910 

2 ) 

1,750 


__ 



3,549 

- }» 



— 

— 

4) 

864 

4) 

976 


— 


— 

1,884 

- M 

1,663 

1,621 

230 

155 


14,628 


12,413 


1,494 


1,019 

1 4,833 

1,275 j l 



~~ 


1) 

7 

3) 

1 


—• 


— 

6 

“ i 



_ 

__ 

1 ) 

23 

1 ) 

17 


__ 


_ 

18 

- tl 





t) 

36 

1 ) 

19 

1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

1 

19 

1 

1 





I) 

321 

1 ) 

239 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

503 

0 

1 

i 

4 

4 

0 

0 


78 


74 


0 


0 

79 

0 

1 



— 

— 

1 ) 

285 

1 ) 

366 


— 


— 

469 

*— u 



— 


1 ) 

7,595 

1 ) 

6,617 


— 


— 

8,100 






1 ) 

I 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

1 

x) 

1 

*0 

1 






1 ) 

4 

1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

0 

10 

0 

t 

i 

t 

0 

3 

460 

500 


2 


572 


4,781 


6,448 

574 

1 

1 

7,265 f 

0 

0 

73 

68 


1 


1 


748 


777 

I 

877 % 

78 

46 

284 

191 


609 


532 


2,502 


2,026 

653 

2,378 14 

0 

0 

22 

16 


0 


0 


161 


168 

0 

180) 




25 

20 


— 


— 


172 


144 

— 

177 

f 

0 

0 

12 

9 


0 


0 


110 


99 

0 

119 


0 

0 

H 

14 


1 


0 


246 


244 

0 

279! 


33 

26 

377 

552 


341 


295 


6,254 


6,234 

332 

7,1391 


0 

0 

5 

10 


0 


10 


57 


99 

10 

no 


0 

0 

48 

52 


0 


0 


469 


462 

0 

560 ; 


0 1 

0 

307 

24 


0 


0 


3,00) 


1,748 

1 0 

2,130? 


0 1 

0 

12 

6 


0 


0 


100 


83 

0 

97 1 


0 

0 

4 

3 


0 


0 


34 


26 

0 

32 


0 1 

0 

1 

9 

7 


0 


0 


68 


62 

! 0 

70 


1 1 

133 

62 


14 


5 


1,132 


862 

6 

1,001 


0 

0 

126 

133 


2 


4 


1,332 


1,375 

4 

1,615] 



53 

25 


— 


— 


489 


435 

■— 

484| 




1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

232 

x) 

120 

0 

1621 


‘"49 

’ * * 62 

1,257 

*i,093 


498 

550 


13,937 


12,484 

748 

15,169 




51 

46 


— 


— 


622 


563 

—- 

672 


0 

0 

41 

39 


0 


1 


640 


477 

1 

5491 


4 

3 

218 

174 


45 


42 


2,130 


1,875 

48 

2,129 


0 

0 

40 

31 


1 


0 


353 


308 

0 

3751 





1 ) 

Ill 

x) 

0 

x) 

390 

X) 

476 

0 

, 512 


*_L’ 


“*155 

“*99 


— 




1,422 


1,224 

— 

1357! 


_ 

_ 



— 


—. 

X) 

43 

X) 

19 

— 

29 


, 

_ 




— 


— 

2) 

46 



— 



0 

0 

2 

3 


0 


0 


14 


*“ 19 

0 

22 


95 

26 

43 

194 


1,097 


831 


412 


797 

892 

916 



1 ) 

0 

D 

0 

X) 

27 

I) 

19 

0 

20 


,.. 

TJ 



— 

— 

X) 

7 

X) 

5 

— 

6s 






1 ) 

11 

x) 

8 

X) 

188 

X) 

65 

9 

111 


*60 

“‘58 

2,425 

*1,810 


598 


455 


19,031 


14,659 

582 

18,0881 




2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

481 

2 ) 

293 

0 

428 






1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

1 

I) 

4 

X) 

4 

l 

5 


0 

0 

6 

4 


0 


I 


44 


74 

I 

86 


3,696 

3,833 

6,584 

5,450 


57,438 


55,551 

| _ 

64,174 


56,415 

65,825 

67,211 



1) Up to 30 April. — 2) up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st A$j 
1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other ford 
countries. 








































TRADE 


WOOL 


i _ , .. , , Twelve months 

. j Mss mosths (bept. i-May^x)_ (Sept. i-jAu g. 31 ) 

rs i Exports | Imports Exports I Imports 

1936 j| 1936-37 j 1935-36 1936-37 | 1935-36 1935-36 1935-36 


orting Countries: 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


; Hungary . . . 
;Trish Free State 


' 4 ' Argentina . . . [ 

|| CMIe . 

fjfFeru. 

-Cl; China . . < . 

{fi; India: by sea 5) . . 
jif, » : by land 5) . 

if4 Iraq. 

iff Iran. 

Manchukuo . . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. , 
Syria & Leb.: Fr. m.t 
Algerra ...... 

If Egypt ...... 

i ;>;i French Morocco . . 
Tunis .. 


• Un. of S. Africa . 


fli'New Zealand 


| .j j f mporting Countries: 


f ^Germany. 

•igi'Ahstria 

vsyBelgo-Lns 


v^Belgo -Lnxemb. j a) 
ffjt 1 Eocm. Un. 1 b) 
p ^Bulgaria ..... 

. Denmark ..... 

l/SSstcraia. 

»inland. 


gtaly.• 

^Latvia .... 
Lithuania . . . 
Norway . . . 

Netherlands . . ■ 

Roland - Dantzlg 
'fPortugal . . . 
ptomania . . . 
flailed Kingdom 
Ipyedea . . . 
Switzerland . . 
« zechoslovakia 
Jugoslavia . . 

fitajiada . . . 
fruited States . 


Totals . . . 


9 ! 

• 37 ; 

697 I 

809 | 

7,778 j 

17.375 ! 

2,972 ; 

! 3,721 i 

1 

1,984 i 

! 1,493; 

5,545 j 

; 4,458 | 



2,094 

240 

1 a) 

22,705 

14,077 

M 6) 

780 

53 

i a) 

40,991 

35,248 

* \ b) ; 

5,247 | 

4,434 

1 a) ! 

27,829 ! 

34,926 

• 1 h) ' 

8,497 | 

6,940 


; -148 

152 ! 

789 

549 

842 

1,376 

952 

1,900 

1 88 

79 i 

11,821 

11,517 

613 

333 

16,098 

569 


— 

221,942 

207,859 

— 

— 

234,396 

— 


— 

34,996 

37,924 

— 

— 

44,677 

— * 

1 

... ! 1 ) 

24,705 1 ) 

16,971 1 ) 

487 1 ) 

902 

19.004 

1,504 

— 

— 4 ) 

4,323 4) 

3.569 

— 

— 

12,445 

— 

— 


32,287 

25,329 

—. 

— 

31,350 

— 

844 

891 

56,236 

45,739 

5,664 

•5,811 

55,923 

6,784 



— 

— 3) 

10,834 3 ) 

6,021 

— 

16,462 


1 ) 

8,726 1 ) 

6,266 1 ) 

49 1 ) 

7 

11,338 

35 


1 ) 

11,327 1 ) 

11,352 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

19,837 

0 


3 ) 

5,093 2 ) 

3,521 2 ) 

979 2 ) 

783 

5,968 

1,321 


3 ) 

143 3 ) 

88 3 ) 

4 3 ) 

13 

205 

20 

* * *240 

13 

6,702 

3,267 

492 

172 

4,930 

223 


1 ) 

12,622 x) 

7,663 1 ) 

1,689 1 ) 

849 

14,793 

2,079 


x) 

3,876 x) 

2,452 1 ) 

35 1 ) 

62 

4,096 

64 


1 ) 

5,864 1 ) 

1,444 1 ) 

31 x) 

20 

3,739 

57 

'**26 

73 

6,543 

840 

168 

373 

1,107 

518 



231,261 

197,147 1 ) 

115 1 ) 

97 

213,150 

97 



7,077 

5,007 1 ) 

1,753 1 ) 

1,512 

6,512 

2,174 

’**503 

* * *597 

709,174 

682,595 

2,716 

7,875 

732,907 

9,222 

2 

20 

52,219 

50,360 

60 

110 

64,627 

157 



222,904 

253,325 1 ) 

99 1 ) 

90 

262,902 

90 



36,374 

37,181 1 ) 

4 1 ) 

13 

52,812 

13 

22,130 

25,001 

234 

366 

122,626 

133,870 

395 

182,850 

3,223 

2,732 

194 

1,087 

29,150 

23,515 

1,146 

35,991 

1,975 

2,454 

130 

198 

15,611 

18,750 

251 

23,671 

32,298 

25,728 

82,918 

58,458 

229,264 

186,913 

68,859 

220,794 

342 

287 

22,099 

20,119 

5,792 

4,083 

26,546 

5,437 

132 

300 

0 

0 

1,076 

1,100 

0 

1,612 

758 

582 

364 

306 

4,731 

3,893 

392 

4,921 

88 

55 

0 

0 

578 

712 

0 

895 

646 

520 

245 

203 

5,185 

4,299 

214 

5,692 

31,870 

40,164 

59,421 

41,108 

234,308 

292,186 

57,431 | 

362,071 

425 

996 

1,702 

992 

5,849 

8,294 

1,676 

11,050 

9,068 

2,745 

0 

209 

50,887 

30,598 

212 

39,256 

787 

540 

1,307 

26 

4,674 

7,112 

42 

8,871 

181 

170 

0 

0 

1,354 

1,435 

0 

2,006 

68 

62 

2 

0 

595 

637 

0 

891 

260 

205 

1,252 

842 

2,238 

2,191 

1,111 

2,820 

631 

509 

4,400 

2,414 

5,009 

5,251 

3,499 

6,975 

472 

260 

862 

1,085 

5,346 

4,019 

1,235 

5,110 

3,909 

4,259 

143 

154 

41,011 

37,066 

165 

44,401 

481 

520 

2,158 

829 

2,683 

2,659 

1,210 

3,042 


1 ) 

928 1 ) 

247 1 ) 

1,219 x) 

891 

306 

1,056 

88,245 

107,152 

236,976 

245,863 

679,663 

735,008 

321,201 

879,321 

1,843 

1,698 

— 

— 

16,729 

16,105 


20,324 

853 

1,276 

225 

163 

13,636 

11,572 

256 

15,973 

3,316 

4,954 

304 

844 

33,989 

34,174 

| 1,074 

43,222 

750 

1,122 

1,005 

3,532 

6,468 

6,654 

1 4,958 

9,509 


1 ) 

0 x) 

0 x) 

39,813 x) 

42,986 

0 

49,077 


X) 

0 x) 

0 1 } 

13,933 1 ) 

9,169 

0 

14,667 

# 1,784 

2,800 

6,365 

6,883 

18,973 

16,766 

8,543 

22,520 



11 

22 1 ) 277,686 1 ) 173,524 

24 

241,899 

46,478 

28,521 

271 

883 

215,223 

232,090 

1,102 

261,981 

254,864 

257,437 2,130,520 1,998,748 2,111,933 j 2,073,941 

1 

2,315,616 

2,571,194 


I '-fj r Wo jJ> ^ e l s y — & ) Wool, scoured. 1) Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 
|| Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the 
arrect trade of Burma with, other foreign countries. 





































TRADE 


BUTTER 


545 Sh 


May 

Five months (January i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary r-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

| Imports 

1937 | 1936 

1937 1 1936 

X 937 | *936 

x937 J 1936 

j 1936 j 

1936 ; 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Austria 
Bulgaria. . 
Denmark . 
Estonia 
Finland . . 
Hungary . 

Irish. Free State 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-D ant zig 
Romania . 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 
Argentina 
Chile . . . 
Syria & Leb.:Fr, 
Tui key . . 
Union' of South 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Germany 
Belgo Luxemb. E. 
Spain 
France . 

Greece . 

Italy 
Portugal 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . . 
United States . 

Peru. 

Ceylon .... 

China. 

India: by sea 4 ) 

» : by land 4 ) 
Netherlands Indies 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan .... 
British Malaya 
Manchukuo . . 
Palestine: Br. m. 
Algeria .... 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis. 


Totals . . 


Butter® 


Thousand lb. 


22 

752 

0 

2 

2,672 

1,260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

30.040 

30,334 

0 

0 

136,502 

130,073 

1,947 

1,594 

0 

0 

8,170 

5,933 

3,285 

2,463 

0 

0 

14,449 

12,405 

822 

734 

0 

0 

5,518 

2,789 

5,024 

7,822 

0 

0 

7,538 

11,365 

3,501 

3,937 

0 

0 

13,091 

11,936 

1,964 

1,504 

0 

0 

7,617 

6,365 

101 

0 

0 

0 

245 

351 

14,226 

15,197 

0 

2 

48,259 

51,774 

152 

1,391 

0 

0 

3,717 

6,821 





x) 53 

1 ) 57 

3,327 

3,095 

0 

0 

18,380 

14,249 

11 

4 

— 

— 

51 

11 





1 ) 3,155 

r) 1,770 

1,279 

152 

— 

— 

13,361 

9,769 





1 ) 7 

t) 11 

35 

223 

II 

31 

152 

293 



.— 

— 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 2 





1 ) 6,695 

1 ) 6,537 

16,797 

id,538 

0 

0 

85,458 

99,11! 

14,143 

13,702 



161,873 

130,461 

0 

0 

12 738 

12,549 

0 

0 

7 

7 

15 

265 

18 

29 


__ 




—— 

496 

849 

139 

108 

2,295 1 

2,507 

__ 

_ 

37 

31 

—* 

__ 

229 

99 

51 

35 

569 

357 

9 

! 0 

0 

20 

35 

0 

613 

595 

91,876 

102.255 

6,277 

4,641 

0 

0 

15 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

657 

227 

838 

2 

42 

35 

2 

55 

179 

152 

66 

88 

399 

225 

408 

317 

■JJ 


“’55 

" * 42 


— 

_ 

___ 

60 

51 

— 

— 

46 

11 

66 

79 

137 

106 

- 

- 



— 

— 





x) 0 

x) ~~ 2 





1 ) 7 

1 ) 0 





i) 0 

1 ) 0 

0 

* * 304 

* i *032 

2 

13 

586 





1 ) 205 

1 ) 214 

- 

— 


... 

1 ) 2 

x) ~ 2 





1 ) 7 

1 ) 29 

0 

0 

**212 

"*174 

0 

2 

98,184 

j 95,430 

107,365 

116,175 

547,961 

513,291 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,444 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

82 


0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

x) 0 
_412 

1 ) 295 


*) 


65,233 

2,881 

600 

240 

4,548 

26 

435,231 

4,985 

683 

49 

9,367 

‘*317 

478 

414 

3) 1,812 


2,568 

1,120 

284 

9 

0 

1,164 

1,834 

71 

891 

1,409 

351 

1,314 

869 


65,526 

6,942 

3,318 

258 

172 

183 

451,275 

1,440 

229 

106 

4,513 

’ * 306 
423 
437 

3 ) 1,634 


2,624 

1,045 

207 

4 

7 

7 

1,378 

26 

754 

1,186 

342 

1,123 

930 


540,318 


547,626 


7,802 

73 

322,328 

24,152 

30,836 

10,401 

58,032 

38,118 

32,252 

423 

132,686 

24,046 

218 

42,126 

269 

51,097 

22,639 

31 

750 

33 

9,273 

185,672 

313,168 


12,679 


218 




1,337,494 


x) Up to 30 April —* 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) From 1st April 1 937 , the 
Statistics include the^trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 









































TRADE 


CHEESE 


' 546 s 


i 1 i 

I; AIay 

; _ 

Five months (January i-May 31 } 

Twelve months 
(Jan. 1 -Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES || yrspoMS 

i| 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

jj 1937 | 1936 

1937 ; 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 ) 1936 

1936 

1936 


'Exporting Countries: 


Cheese® — Thousand lb. 


Austria . . 
Bulgaria 
Denmark . 
’Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
Italy . . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
rolaad-Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Switzerland . 
'Czechoslovakia 
Jugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
Australia . . 
fur key . , . 
Juian of South 
Australia . 
few Zealand 


Afr. 


importing Countries: 


ermanv . . 
elgo-Luxemb. E. 


nee .... 
teece .... 
ngary . . . 
A Free State 
•tugal . . . 
bited Kingdom 


S. S. R. . . 
kited States . 

m ..... 

|m'.■ 

felon .... 

|fia: by sea 4 ) 
fya and Madura 
■China , . 

¥1 :. 




Jtish Malaya . 
ifeiine: Br, m. t, 

,• * . * 
ich Morocco 


1 Totals . . 


831 i 
332 ! 
1,678 
44 
1,316 
3,519 
29 
106 
245 
10,748 
11 

’2,527 

205 

320 

2,447 

187 


657 

10.853 


11 

33 

2,145 

51 

93 

117 

11 

379 


79 


176 


' 38,954 


1,047 

! 227 

i 229 

I 

4,116 


3,988 


862 


809 

8,620 

170 

0 

i 0 

! 

1,213 


1,627 


0 


0 

4,206 

2,130 

i 2 

2 


8,613 


9,330 


13 


9 

21,008 

4 

0 

0 


223 


84 


0 


0 

198 

922 

2 

0 


5,293 


4,317 


11 


7 

10,864 

1,303 

560 

858 


22,128 


11,766 


2,864 


2,895 

42,845 

9 

0 

0 


64 


42 


0 


0 

119 

2 

0 

0 


218 


35 


0 


0 

972 

243 

29 

20 


1,647 


1,470 


121 


95 

'2,381 

9,590 

71 

55 


53,032 


46,888 


348 


370 

125,311 

13 

22 

26 


545 


42 


86 


99 

441 



... 

1 ) 

33 

x ) 

4 

1 ) 

24 

1 ) 

20 

128 

*3,708 

”384 

302 


13,823 


18,532 


1,687 


1,270 

40,737 

176 

183 

251 


522 


708 


926 


1,082 

1,554 

172 

2 

4 


939 


500 


18 


13 

4,676 

3,609 

157 

55 


5,758 


7,906 


626 


366 

81,891 

198 

— 

— 


1,052 


842 


— 


— 

2,813 


— 

— 

x ) 

4 

x) 

29 


— 


— 

90 




X) 

911 

1 ) 

899 

t) 

75 

x) 

62 

1,369 

* * 683 

13 

7 


6,559 


5,587 


55 


26 

12,454 

13,583 




85,507 


85,410 

1 ) 

2 

X) 

0 

185,722 

31 

5,571 

4,738 


101 


143 


29,070 


25,677 

262 

24 

3,900 

3,653 


157 


132 


18,722 


18,638 

366 

2,050 

1,947 

2,412 


11,250 


10,256 


11,235 


13,142 

23,345 

46 

66 

18 


399 


121 


461 


196 

705 

86 

0 

0 


357 


333 


0 


0 

767 

35 

2 

15 


298 


265 


18 


64 

1,814 

0 

18 

37 


62 


44 


84 


101 

121 

522 

24,092 

26,398 


2,372 


2,496 


125,715 


119,409 

6,012 

— 

159 

309 


— 


— 


919 


1,457 


... 

... 


X) 

2 

x) 

2 

1 ) 

256 

X) 

231 

90 

95 

3,960 

3,153 


461 


445 


25,391 


20,095 

1,135 


... 


X) 

7 

x ) 

15 

X) 

15 

X) 

13 

26 


20 

•** n 


IT 


IT 


”*82 


***60 

z 

0 

93 

88 


2 


2 


567 


410 

2 





— 


— 

X) 

529 

X) 

408 





X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

260 

I) 

198 

2 



... 

X) 

7 

X) 

4 

X) 

38 

I) 

24 

7 




X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

2 

0 


... 



— 


— 

2 ) 

35 

2) 

40 j 

— 

... 


... 

1 ) 

4 

X) 

4 

X) 

126 

x) 

101 ' 

18 

... 



3 ) 

2 

3) 

35 

3) 

392 

3 ) 

273 

57 

37 

68 

’ * *236 


223 


123 


414 


509 

470 



... 

X) 

15 

x} 

37 

1 ) 

3,741 

I) 

3,832 

88 

... 


... 

X) 

22 

X) 

2 

x ) 

2,654 

I) 

2,388 

44 

‘ 


... 


— 


— 

x ) 

1,294 

X) 

1,268 1 

__ 

18 

* * 243 

247 


18 


75 


1,310 


1,060 

104 

40,506 

41,791 

43,124 

227,959 

214,540 

231,026 

216,719 

583,834 


1,878 

0 

20 

2 

26 

7,460 

0 

? 

269 

869 

223 

55 

3,505 

2,555 

53 

1,241 


238 

99 

0 


61,507 

50,834 

32,465 

370 

2 

88 

346 

300,628 

3,530 

756 

59,851 

44 

648 

220 

1,184 

1,733 

602 

62 

2 

168 

337 

1,845 

957 

11,025 

7,771 

3,675 

2,915 


562,060 


^4 ,30 2 ) Bp to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February.— 4) From 1st Anril 1037 the Indian ^t-itistirs 

tee the trade of India wrih Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with 




































TRADE 


CACAO 


547 S 



May 

Fight months (October i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(Oct. 1 -Sept. 30 ) 

CO UNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


1937 1936 

X 937 1936 

1936-37 X 935 * 3 b 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 1935-36 

Exporting Countries: 


C:K*ao. — Thousand 

lb. 



Grenada . 



_ 

Haiti. 

194 

311 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 



— 

Brazil . 



— 

Equador . 



— 

Trinidad. 

2,207 

2,178 

— 

Venezuela. 



— 

Ceylon. 

514 

346 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura . 



__ 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

i,678 

3,796 

.— 

Ivory Coast .... 

5,040 

9,826 

— 

Gold Coast .... 

34,053 

19,158 

— 

Madagascar .... 



— 

Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon: Brit. m. t. . 

27,240 

5,622 

_ 

Scio Thome and Prin¬ 
cipe Islands , . . 

1,069 

2,460 

__ 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 

220 

1,312 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

269 

0 

13,964 

Austua. 

—, 

— 

1,071 | 

Belgo-Euxemb. E- U. 

0 

9 

1,378 | 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

0 

Denmark ..... 

— 

— 

679 

Spain. 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

7 

Finland. 


— 

13 

France. 

0 

0 

6,431 

Greece ...... 


— 

240 

Hungary. 

— 

— 

443 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

736 i 

Italy. 

— 

— 

1,021 1 

Uatvia. 

— 

— 

60 J 

Uthuania. 

1 — 

— 

26 

Norway. 

— 

— 

395 1 

Netherlands .... 

181 

496 

7,937 | 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

— 

— 

906 , 

Portugal. 

0 

2 

49 . 

Romania. 

— 

— 

| 

United Kingdom 

353 

390 

i 2,339 1 

Sweden. 

—* 

— 

1,199 | 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

2,284 ! 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 

— 

— 

1,651 , 

Yugoslavia , . . . j 

— 

— 

121 1 

V. S S. R.t 

— 

— 

. 1 

Canada . j 

— 

— 

3,486 ! 

United States . . . 1 

— 

— 

49,650 

Chile . 

— 

— 

Colombia ..... 

— 

— 


Peru. 




Iran. 

— 

— 


Japan . 

— 

— 


British Malaya . . . 




Palestine: Br m t. - 

— 

— 


Syria & Ueb.: Fr. m. t. 


— 

0 

Algeria. 

1 — ! 



Egypt . 


— 


French Moiocco . . 

i — 1 

— 


Tunis. 

1 — 

— 

2 

Union of South Africa 

1 — 

— 


Australia. 

0 

11 

*’*79 

New Zealand . . . 

1 



Totals . . . 

1 

73,018 

45,919 

106,167 


i) 6,296 
2,619 

1) 22,262 

2 ) 109,343 
i) 15,103 

20,479 
i) 16,755 
6,517 

i) 1,294 
51,242 
92,528 
582,311 
r) 377 


i) 6,894 
3,371 

1) 26,101 

2 ) 150,988 
i) 25,126 

22,769 
x) 16,852 
4,513 

i) 2,383 
46,956 
93,029 
518,822 
x) 485 


7 106,488 

— 10,311 

11 17,311 

— 1,060 

— 7,055 

— 443 

— 214 

9 66,141 

— 2,180 

— 5,979 

— 2,848 

— 8,545 

— 869 

— 650 

— 5,313 

3,499 99,680 

— 10,446 

55 767 

— i) 2,456 

4,339 217,282 

— 9,991 

31 13,047 

— 22,181 

— 1,781 

— i) 11,003 

— 26,905 

— 517,034 

— x) 1,107 


648 

218 

68,582 

2,452 

7,238 

2,762 

16,927 

847 

820 

3,470 

112,723 

9,692 

833 

i) 2,762 
251,987 
8,303 
15,073 
21,422 
1,400 
i) 12,317 
18,922 
437,498 
x) 1,389 


4) 

9 

|4) 

15 4) 

77 4) 

146 


— 

1 

- x) 

9 1 ) 

24 


— 


- a) 

2,665 2 ) 

2,150 

1 ) 

106 

x) 

82 1 ) 

110 1 ) 

51 


— 


— 3) 

355 3 ) 

37 7 


— 



7 

13 

x) 

82 

x) 

60 1 ) 

284 1 ) 

430 


— 


- x) 

355 1 ) 

366 


— 

1 

~ x) 

86 1 ) 

62 


15 

i) 1,506 
13,794 

i) 2,601 


18 

i) 2,496 
11,592 
i) 2,648 


3,995 

52,927 

108,840 

639,440 

829 


84,651 1,162,731 1,130,001 1,191,401 1,171,644 1,515,531 


i) Up to 30 April, 


1 31 March. — 3}Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. 















































TEA 


348 s 


TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


! 

May 

Eleven months (July i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(July 1 -June 30) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

J 93 7 | 1936 ! 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 1935-36 

1935-36 

i 935 - 3 r > 


mb. _E. 


' 1 ExporiiKg' Con nines: 

Ceylon . v . . 

] China «... 

'i Chosen .... 

'1^ Taiwan .... 

|g’ India: by sea 4 ) 
je » ; by land 4 ) 
jjg Netherlands Indies: 
ip Java and Madura, 
%j Outer Provinces 
|fj Xndo-China. . . . 

4 Japan ..... 

% 

I: 

^Importing Countries. 

- 4 ; 

: k Germany 
1; Austria 
J- Beige-Euxe: 

Bulgaria 
i Denmark 
I .'Spain . . 

; Estonia . 

|'.Finland . 

I prance . 

[J Greece. . 

| Hungary 
T Irish Free 
f Italy . . 

JXatvia. . 
gr Lithuania 
i Norway 
I Netherlands . . 

I Poland -D antzig 
| Portugal . . . 

1 Romania . . . 

1 United Kingdom 
fewedeii .... 

| Switzerland . . 

| Czechoslovakia. 

§ Yugoslavia . . 
PIS,S.R. . . 
'Canada .... 
United States . 
Chile ..... 

Peru. 

Ika% > . . . . 
Jran 

British Malaya. 
laCauchnkuo . . 
I,Palestine: Br. m. 

§ Sifria &Xeb.: Fr. m, 
■Thricey .... 
jAIgeria .... 

TEgypt . . * . 

J^tench Morocco 
ilpnnis ..... 
Itlhion of South 
I^Lnstralia . . « 

7 Zealand . 

Totals , 


25.062 

5,697 

i 6,212 


1,111 


State 


6,643 


29 


48,184 


26,134 

1,898 


12,097 


694 


6,821 


51 


41,706 


0 ! 
35 I 


46 ■ 


68 


1,065 

57 

51 

4 

152 

7 

31 

238 

7 

29 

443 

2 

7 

9 

44 

2,161 

320 

46 

27,875 

79 

93 

68 

22 

*2,815 

6,693 


304 

4,731 

47,502 


Tea» 


Thousand lb. 


104 


62 


807 

44 

51 

2 

115 

11 

22 

262 

15 

29 

2,379 

13 

7 

4 

29 

2,141 

214 

51 

30,922 

84 

165 

53 

18 

*7*024 

5,450 


183,209 
88,972 
!i) 130 

1 ) 18.836 
288,668 
ja) 12,103 

ji) 97,028 
1 ) 23,466 
ii) 2,204 
36,032 


203,432 
71,234 
1 ) 185 

1 ) 17,489 
300,579 
) 12,273 

1 ) 95,370 
1 ) 23,221 
1 ) 2,463 

30,223 


282 

*3,426 

53,823 


65,101. 

26 

|i) 7,042 


130 

2 


101 

0 


106 

2 


66,741 

24 

x) 14,846 


1 0 

I 974 

) 0 

0 

> ~ 4 

) 348 

) 622 

578 
) 132 

826,367 


55 
0 

946 

0 
li 

4 

216 

247 
586 
101 

840,393 



0 


0 

223,530 

0 


880 


657 

76,201 

688 

x) 

18 

1 ) 

0 

223 

0 

1 ) 

79 

x) 

66 

20,157 

97 


3,805 


5,024 

313,430 

5,203 

2) 

1,332 

2 ) 

1,239 

15,704 

3,001 

r) 

595 

x) 

902 

118,230 

955 


— 


— 

28,854 

— 

x) 

1,087 

1 ) 

1,429 

2,806 

1.810 


1,012 


437 

32,551 

494 


9,925 


9,513 

0 

10,152 


761 


745 

— 

785 


613 


516 

2 

564 


84 


60 


66 


1,160 


1,045 

— 

1,120 


— 


— 

— 

249 


93 


90 

— 

95 


278 


256 

— 

276 


2,996 


2,659 

18 

2,855 


379 


401 


445 


476 


414 

— 

430 


18,243 


20,459 

24 

2 ? 432 


179 


187 

— 

196 


68 


66 

— 

71 


82 


82 

— 

93 


337 


340 

— 

362 


25,091 


26,306 

112 

28,980 


3,763 


3,144 

2 

3,461 


355 


412 


443 

x) 

646 

X) 

666 

— 

763 


410,145 


456,808 

72,067 

486,313 


908 


952 


1,016 


1,667 


1,733 

26 

1,819 


1,166 


1,111 


1,166 


379 


351 

— 

381 

x) 

29,432 

1 ) 

32,007 

, 17,970 

34,882 


34,833 


42,355 

— 

44,214 


84,898 


78,745 

— 

83,917 

x) 

4,713 

X) 

3,657 

—. 

4,215 

3) 

507 

3) 

842 

— 

1,834 

X) 

5,948 

X) 

4,495 

57 

5,461 

X) 

15,232 

X) 

11,292 

0 

12,928 

X) 

4,445 

X) 

3,988 

1,142 

4,822 

2 ) 

8,014 

2) 

6,475 

.— 

9,462 

*) 

582 

2) 

421 

0 

562 


472 


287 

11 

298 

x) 

2,321 

X) 

1,182 

— 

1,587 

x) 

3,267 

X) 

2,066 

9 

2,518 

x) 

14,387 

1 ) 

11,222 

— 

13,980 

X) 

18,448 

I) 

15,082 

295 

15,878 


3,080 


6,087 

— 

6,321 

X) 

12,851 

X) 

11,857 

320 

13,702 


44,194 


36,892 

635 

41,557 

I) 

8,927 

l z) 

9,002 

126 

10,666 


785,153 


816,024 

924,502 

885,585 


3) ^ P i° t3ie ea< i of ^ruar y * 3) Up to December. — 4) From 1 st April 1937, the Indian statistics 

the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 

' .Vur rt- ' ' 1 
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Mu 

Eliajcnt months (July i-Mai 31) 

Exporis 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

1937 | 193b 

1 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 j 1935-36 | 1936-37 ' 1935-36 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Costa Rica. 

Cuba . 

Guadalupe 
Guatemala 
Haiti . . . 
Nicaragua 
Santo Domingo 
Salvador . . 

Brazil , . . 
Colombia . . 

Dutch Guiana 

Peru. 

Aden, by sea 
India: by sea 5 ) 
Netherlands Indies. 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-China .... 
Ivory Coast .... 

Ren 3 ’a. 

Madagascar .... 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgo-Uuxemb. E. t\ 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia ..... 

Finland. 

France. 

i Greece. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free Slate . . 

Italy. 

Uatvia. 

Lithuania ..... 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

Romania . 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon ...... 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan . 

British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo . . . . 
Palestine: Br m. t.. 
Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Frerch Morocco . . 

Tunis . 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia . . . . . 
New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Twelve months 
(July 1-June 30)1 


Exroms 1 Imporis 


I935-36 j 1035-36 j 


*2*030 

X055 

4,995 

2.'694 

122,851 

153,*398 

* ’ *293 

* * *472 

* * 677 

* * >60 

1,590 

4,034 

* i,746 

*2,480 

0 

0 

0 

0 

602 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

254 

112 

0 

0 

148 

304 

586 

1,230 

0 

0 

35 

~ 35 

849 

| 597 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

! 0 

4 

i 2 

133,660 

... 

1 

171,346 


Coffee® 


Thousand lb. 


— 

— 

l ) 

53,985 

x) 

43,757 


__ 


— I 

46,875 

- 


— 

3) 

8,620 

2 ) 

3,913 


_ 


— 

4,736 

. — 

— 

— 

= ) 

705 

2 ) 

560 


—. 



816 

— 

— 

— 

u 

76,044 

2 ) 

91,748 


__ 


_ 

118,353 

— 

— 

__ 


53,597 


73,134* 


— 


— 

76,366 

— 

— 

— 


15,518 

2 ) 

15,340 


— 


— 

30,856 j 

— 

— 

— 


25,867 


26,191 


__ 


— 

28,246 

—, 

— - 

— 

ri 

86,849 

2 ) 

72,160 


— 


— 

104,497 ! 

— 

— 

— 

3, 

635,891 

1, 

932,460 


— 


— 

2,059,770 1 


— 

— 

3) 

423,077 

2 ) 

388,495 


— 


— 

516,335 1 


— 

— 


6,638 


10,196 


— 


— 

10,598 1 

— 



4) 

4,561 

4) 

3,340 

4) 

4 

4) 

13 

• 5,668 

31 ’ 

— 

— 

8,605 


11,321 


— 



12,240 , 

— 1 

44 

0 


17,522 


24,948 


104 


0 

25,893 • 

0 , 

_ 

_ 

1) 

69,382 

x) 

48,998 


_ 


— 

54,364 | 

— 1 

— 

— 

x) 

124,912 

x). 

101,120 


— 


— 

119,121 j 

— 



x) 

765 

x) 

1,537 

x) 

141 

1 ) 

141 

1 1,691 

190 

— 

— 

2) 

9,328 

2 ) 

7,253 


— 


— 

14,077 

— t 

— 

— 


38,239 


43,667 


— 


— 

45,914 

— 



x) 

60,233 

1 ) 

39,436 





42,300 

1 


33,704 

28,270 


0 


0 


344,939 


300,654 

i 

0 

329,17> ; 

869 

825 


0 


0 


30,591 


10,529 

0 

11,464 ;i 

10,342 

8,955 


2,963 


677 


106,548 


100,961 

728 I 

108,973 

79 

79 


— 


— 


1,133 


994 

_ i 

1,100 

7,275 

6,034 


— 


— 


56,498 


50,779 

_ 1 

56,467 1 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

_ ! 

52,913 ! 

31 

24 


— 


— 


192 


181 

— 1 

192 ii 

4,072 

3,613 


— 


— j 


43.821 


38,283 

— 

42,428 I 

28,881 

36,555 


35 



367,6 C 0 

392,783 

4 J 

425,932 - : j 

728 

1,199 


— 


4 | 


12,979 


12,311 


13,314 J 

362 

434 


— 


— 


3,957 


4,120 

— 1 

4,398 ; 

31 

33 


0 


0 1 


525 


551 

0 , 

595 

7,919 ! 

6,074 


4 


15 i 


74,042 


74,201 

15 

79166 t 

20 1 

46 


— 


— ) 


309 


234 

1 “ 1 

249 l; 

62 1 

31 


— 


— . 


320 


399 


412 v i 

3,931 

2,030 


— 


— ! 


35,741 


39,595 

— 

41,515 ! 

4,852 

2,824 


2 200 


6,784 1 


60,158 


89,060 

6,839 

91,534 | 

1,208 1 

1,711 


13 


9 


11,477 


11,089 

9 

11,718 

809 1 

1,250 


2,064 


3,069 


13,682 


12,247 

3,430 

13,336 |i 




— 


— 

x) 

6,508 

x) 

7,575 

— 

8,151 f 

*2*959 | 

*2,773 


14,562 


22,437 


44,335 


51,026 

23,473 

52,270 | 

8,406 

7,716 


— 


— 


97,394 


98,657 

— 

105,842 > 

2,277 

2,216 


2 


2 


32,514 


36,229 

2 

38,281 I 

2,229 

2,066 


— 


— 


22,944 


22,659 

— 

24,714 1 

981 

1,351 


— 


— 


13,631 


13,433 

— 

15,210 | 




— 


— 

1 ) 

520 

x) 

1,027 

— 

1,146 

*4*434 

*5,346 


258 1 


203 


36,121 


35,719 

214 

39,196 J 

122,075 

116,058 


10,730 


8,025 

1 

624,574 

1, 

729,230 

8,7°2 

1,853,26/ | 




— 


— 

x) 

5.864 

x) 

6,651 

— 

7,527 

*‘*115 

***101 


2 


2 


3,053 


2,608 

2 

2,738 



x) 

0 

x) 

0 

X) 

1,512 

X) 

825 

— 

1,325 



I) 

0 

x) 

0 

X) 

161 

X) 

154 

0 

236 1 

* * *939 

**556 


— 


— 


11,111 

10,307 

— 

10,825 i 



X) 

4,872 

X) 

4,323 

I) 

15,664 

I) 

13,210 

5,417 

16,118 




— 

—- 

3 ) 

302 

3 ) 

240 

— 

392 j 



3 ) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

2,083 

3 ) 

3,018 

0 

3,726 j 

***112 

*‘*265 


0 

4 


2,427 

2,218 

4 

2,390 i 




— 


— 

x) 

8,514 

1 ) 

8,658 

— 

10,620 



I) 

4 

I) 

4 

x) 

25,109 

X) 

25,900 

4 

32,452 




— 


— 

x) 

14,462 

X) 

13,832 

— 

17,324 1 




— 


— 

x) 

4,663 

I) 

5,201 

— 

6,277 j 

’ * 265 

**353 


0 


2 


2,959 


3,029 

2 

3,342 


... 

X) 

4 

X) 

11 

1 ) 

27,624 

X) 

26,493 

13 

31,654 

’ * *474 

384 


73 


22 


3,677 


4,070 

24 

4,619 


... 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

r> 

403 

I) 

348 

0 

437 1 

246,598 

236,971 

2 , 

758,124 

* 

985,167 

1 3 

1 

,117,576 

3 

,222,192 

3,367,688 

1 

3,575,179 1 

M'i 


1) Up to 30 April — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From xst April 1$ 
the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign conntri 















































STOCKS : CEREALS 
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STOCKS 

Cereals in farmers* hands in the United States. 

Percentage of total production | Stocks in 1,000 centals 



Percentag 

of total production 


i July 

x April 

1 Jan. 

1 July 

1 July 

1937 

1957 

1937 

! 1936 

j 

I 935 

3.5 

1 S.4 

20.5 

7.0 

8.4 

11.2 

36.5 

61.4 

2037 

12.5 

12.4 

! 

32.6 

64.4 

19.6 

18.1 


! 1 July 
1937 

1 April 
1937 

1 Jan. 
1937 

1 July 
1936 

1 July 
1935 

i 13,128 

43,034 

77,162 

26,393 

26,603 

j 28,312 

92,078 

154,994 

79,025 

22,833 

87,423 

230,709 

! 

453,649 

221,085 

116,351 


r) Data based on maize for grain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 

j Friday or Saturday nearest isst of month 


Specification 


Canadian in Canada. 

V, S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin in the United States 


Canadian in Canada. 

U. S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . , . 
Of other origin in the United States, 


'Canadian in Canada.. 

; : ";U. S. in Canada. 

;; U. S. in the United States .... 
Canadian in the United States . . 
J.'Of other origin the United States . 


;''-Canadian in Canada ........ 

S. in Canada. 

W&k S. in the United States ..... 
^’Canadian in the United States . . . 

■ *.<& other origin in the United States. 


;’;U* S, in Canada. 

, Of other origin in Canada ..... 

p. S. in the United States ..... 
|j-5f ; bi:her'origin in the United States. 


July 1937 j 

June 1937 | 

Miiy ri) 3 7 | 

. July 1936 j 

July 1935 

i,ooo centals 

22,618 

29,315 

37,160 

72,143 

113,419 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,718 

10,253 

15,752 

13,897 

13,171 

3,187 

4,810 

6,005 

9,363 

5,567 

0 

0 

0 

0 

867 

35,558 

44,378 

58,917 

95,408 

133,024 

172 

354 

990 

1,834 

1,819 

47 

53 

0 

0 

0 

787 

1,139 

1,428 

3,769 

4,794 

0 

0 

42 

16) 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,917 

1,006 

1,546 

2.460 

5,772 

8,642 

1,959 

2,396 

3,218 

2,770 

2,439 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,260 

2,819 

4,055 

5,074 

2,929 

170 

568 

963 

0 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264 

4,389 

5,783 

8,236 

7,844 

5,749 

1,303 

1,547 

2,672 

2,457 

1,981 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

634 

1,807 

3,771 

9,939 

2,828 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1937 

3,354 

6,443 

12.469 

4,828 9 

1 

\ 

0 

40 

749 

1,516 

980 

1,238 

4o3 

l 197 

3,508 

2,417 

3,750 

3,912 

4,195 

75 

18 

611 

0 

571 

5J00 

3,416 

5,599 

4,415 

6,712 
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Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

Jul> 1937 

June 1937 

May 1937 

J July 1036 

July iq 3 5 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

20,501 

24,682 

30,610 

16 032 

16,483 

Rye. 

427 

1,066 

326 

514 

734 

Barley. 

1,188 

1,344 

1,55-2 

t 1,416 

1,184 

Oats .. 

1,014 

618 

1,09 k 

1 560 

797 

Maize .. 

* 14,568 

12,682 

14,275 

12,499 

16,258 


Authority: BroomhaU’s Corn Trade News. 


Cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


PRODUCTS 

Percentage of total production 

j Stocks in 1,000 centals 

30 June 
T937 

31 May 
1937 

30 June 
1936 

30 June 
3935 

30 June 
1937 

31 May 
1937 

30 June 
1936 

30 June 
1935 

Winter wheat.... 


4 

3 

3 


3,800 

2,800 

2,600 

Spring wheat. 


3 

2 

? 


220 

170 

260 

Rye. 


6 

5 

6 


10,200 

8,200 

10,000 

Winter barley. 


5 

3 

2 


1,300 

700 

300 

Spring barley.. . . . ! 


5 

3 

4 


2.600 

1,600 

2,200 

Oats. 


14 

10 

11 


17,600 

11,900 

13,200 

Late potatoes. 


8 

4 

4 


78,800 

35,000 

1 

i 39,200 


Authority: Marktbericktstelle beim Reichsn&krsfand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A ) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1 ). 




Last day of month 


Products 

June 1937 

May 1937 

April 1937 

June 1936 

June 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain.. 

10,393 

13,578 

14,321 

18,578 

28,268 

Flour for bread. 

1,662 

1,570 

1,545 

2,496 

3,078 

Total 2 ) . 

12,701 

15,759 

16,469 

22,044 

32,543 

Rye: 

Grain .. 

11,272 

14,295 

17,384 

10,858 

23,563 

Flour for bread .. 

1,219 

1,365 

1,193 

902 

1,647 

Total 2 ) , . . 

13,065 

16,301 

19,138 

12,183 , 

25,986 

Barley . . 

1,003 

1,373 

1,453 

840 

1,667 

Oats .. . 

2,114 

2,381 

2,105 

3,075 

2,743 


1 ) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands ol bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee su. bfj|l 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 1 
of wheat flour — 1 , 38 s 89 centals of wheat, x,ooo centals of rye-flour = 1 , 470,59 centals of rye. 

























stocks: cereals 


Grain and ‘flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i); 



* 

First day of month 


Products 

July 1937 

June 1937 

Hay 1937 

July 1936 

July 1033 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

5,376 

5392 

6,432 

5,400 

5,616 

Flour as grain. 

1,056 

1,032 

936 

744 

648 

Total . . . 

6,432 

6,624 

7,368 

6,144 

6,264 

Barley .. 

920 

1320 

1,200 

1,160 

560 

Oats .... . 

208 

?24 1 

288 

240 

336 

Maiee .. 

2.616 

2,784 

3,024 

3,072 

2,160 


x) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhaWs Corn Trade News. 


Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 



Saturday nearest 1 st of month 2 ) 

Products and location 

July 1937 

June 1937 | 

May 1937 | 

July 1936 

July 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat : 






Antwerp. .. 

1,313 

1,435 

1,367 

494 

915 

Rotterdam. 

1,666 

1,853 

515 

348 

354 

Amsterdam... 

14 

23 

12 

44 

15 

Rye . 






Antwerp.. . 

27 

30 

28 

15 

158 

" Rotterdam... 

61 

94 

51 

8 

226- 

' Amsterdam .. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

Barley : 






' Antwerp. .. 

227 

406 

388 

102 

354- 

Rotterdam. .. 

11 

13 

6 

55 

7 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Oats : 






" Antwerp... 

27 

32 

27 

55 

31 5 

Rotterdam ... 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18' 

; v, Amsterdam. 

17 

19 

22 

34 

28- 

'y&IlOZE : 






: .V Antwerp. .. 

143 

246 

195 

26 

3f 

Rotterdam.. 

132 

143 

77 

17 

121 

Amsterdam, ... 

51 

16 

5 

! 3 

27 


: i) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
of the month indicated. 

| Authorities Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
tm&rdam, Rotterdam. 
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! 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. J 


Boca riux 

Bast day of month 

Juhl 1937 j 

May 1937 j 

April 1937 

1,000 centals 

June 1930 | 

June 1935 

In consuming establishments. 

7,569 

8,861 

9,702 

if 

If 4,818 

4,294 

In public storage and at compresses .... 

15,101 

17,523 

20,582 

! 22,105 

- 4 29,577 

Total . . . 

22,670 

26,384 

30,284 

\ 

1 26,923 

33,871 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest xst of month 


BO CATION 

July 1937 

j June 1937 ( 

, May 1937 [ 

j Juh 1036 

Juh 1935 


1,000 centals 

Bombay 1). 

3,940 

4,266 

4,756 

3,164 

2,676 

Alexandria 2).. 

763 

1,157 

1,670 

979 

917 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — 2) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the ( 
country, are not included. £ 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. f 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 


Bocation, Description 


Thursday or Friday nearest 

rst of month 


July 1937 j 

June 1037 

May 1937 J 

July 1936 | 

July 1935 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 



I 



American. 

1,626 

1,866 

1,991 I 

1,411 

1,074 

Argentine, Brazilian. 

746 

711 

796 i 

409 

235 

Peruvian. 

223 

195 

186 | 

126 

301 

Bast Indian. 

165 

367 

428 

341 

257 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

. 765 

961 

1,027 

973 

1,050 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

302 

269 

160 

167 

198 

Total . . . 

3,825 

4,369 

4,588 

3,427 

3,115 

Bremen: 






American. 

563 

666 

679 

669 

604 

Other. 

226 

231 

255 

309 

276 

Total . . 

789 

897 

934 

978 

880 

Le Havre: 






American. 

691 

824 

1,010 

555 

364 

Fiench colonial. 

23 

26 

29 

17 

13 

Other. 

126 

94 

95 

138 

71 

Total . . . 

840 

944 

1,134 

7/0 

448 

Total Continent 1): 




1 

J 


American. 

1,378 

1,555 

1,770 

1 1,735 

1,437 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

137 

116 

148 

256 

166 

East Indian. 

114 

IIS 

101 

220 

248 

Egyptian. ... 

79 

. 94 

108 

722 

217 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

152 

154 

165 

1 T 58 

112 

Total . . . 

1,860 

2,037 

2,292 

j 2,591 

* 2,18b 



1) Including Bremen and Be Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse du Havre, 




























WJi.Jb.KJLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

{All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


S'! 



16 

July 



■ 

18 

June 


Average 



Description 

0 

July j 

July 

25 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 
Season x) 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

J937 

1936 

1935 

*935-36 

*934-35 

Wheat. 











Budapest {a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 


20.10 

20.50 





15.45 



(pengo p. quintal). 

20.85 

18.65 

19.82 

19,77 

15.18 

16.78 

16.67 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

6 ) 500 

6 ) 485 

6 ) 455 

475 

490 j 

* 490 

6 ) 416 

* 340 

* 442 

* 402 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

154 1 .'a 

144 1 * 

145 2 b 

130 7 / h 

122 3 / fi l 

122 % 

95 

81 % 

85 

81 % 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

T 32-.a 

127 5 ' 8 

136V a 

131 

122 % 

124 s /b 

112 l /s 

94 Va 

109% 

104V* 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 







127'% 

108 % 



lb.). 

154-8 

149 

150 a / 4 

143% 

135% 

134% 

119 Va 

110 % 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 











60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires («}:Barletta, So kg. p. hectol. 

6 ) us 1 /* 

«) 141 % 

152 3 y 

144 1 A 

137 1 / 

138% 

125 7 / 8 

104 % 

124 1 /* 

113% 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barlev, 1 }; % 

14.20 

14.10 

14.70 

13.00 

12.70 

13.16 

10.89 

6.79 

9.53 

6.86 

impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

32-4-0 

32-2-0 

32-9-0 

30-5-0 

30-3-0 

30-5-6 

25-15-0 

22 - 6-3 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 











burg stations; Urn, p. quintal) 2 ). . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

21.40 

20.80 

20.53 

20.29 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 








8.59 



No. x Manitoba. 


15.24 

15.36 

13.41 

13.47 

13.23 

10.20 

9.51 

8.95 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.). 


13.59 

13.39 

12.71 

12.75 

13.08 

9.57 

6.38 

8.74 

6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 


144.00 






80.35 



Home-grown.. 

145.00 

144.00 

144.00 

144.00 

146.50 

114,40 

100.90 

69.10 

No. 1 Manitoba, Atlantic (in bond) . 

178.50 

176.00 

165.00 

153.00 

152.00 

153.40 

114.60 

100.35 

110.80 

86 . 10 ' 

Barusso (in bond). 

j 7 ) 161,00 

i 7 ) 161.00 

1 156.00 

150.00 

! 150.00 

150.00 

110.5 

75.10 

103,10 

60.90 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 





1 






depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

| 157.00 

157.00 

157.00 

155.50 

! 155.50 

155.50 

105.40 

83.50 

91.30 

92.35- 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown (sh. 

l 







25/— 



p. 504 lb. on the farm). 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 

: 43/6 | 

! 1 

43 6 

42/3 

41/6 

42/6 

42/- 

33/- 

27/5 V* 

22/4%- 

ping current month; sh. p. 4 So lb.) 


i 









French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*28/5 

18/9 % 

* 25/- 

19/8 

Czechoslovakian (on sample) .... 

43/9 i 

! 43/- 

43.- 

n. q. 

n.q. 11 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

53,10 1 /* 

S 52,6 

52/3 ! 

46/4% 

45/7 1 

45/5 

34/7 % 

30/4 Va 

32/9 

31/7%. 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

s )n.53/- 

R ) 47/6 j 

*)46/10VJ ! 

H ) 46/4 1 / a 

34/4 % 

28/1 l l /a 

32/5 V* 

31/2 % 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

n. q. 

| n. q. 1 

8 )n.5l/3 

8 ) 45/3 

«)44/ 10% 

H ) 44/2 Va 

33/10% 

26/3 Va 

30/5 % 

28/5 %- 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

9 ) 48/7%' 

, s )48/10% 

, B ) 49/4%: 

°) 44/7 V a 

•) 43/3 

°) 43/7 Vo 

n. q. 

n. q, 

11. q. 

n. q. 

Rosafe (afloat) 4). 

10 )42 ; 9 1 

i l# )43,4%i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*22/4 

* 28/9 

22/3 % 

White Karachi, choice. 

45/- 

; 44 4% 

45/TVs! 

41/6 

42 h 

42/1 V a 

33/5 V. 

n. q. 

* 31/7 V ffi 

* 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

47/3 

! 46 '3 i 

47 6 

42/4 Va! 

43/3 

43/2 V. 

n. q. 

26/3 

*30/2% 

26/3 % 

New South Wales (cargoes) . . . . . 
Milan (b): Home-grown, soft, "Bueno mer¬ 
cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi, (lire p, q.) 5 ). 

, / Rye. 

47/3 

! 46 3 I 

47/6 

1 42/4 Va 

43/3 

43/2% 

n. q. 

25/3 

*29/9 

*25(7 




I 




vi 

CO 

b 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

“) 138.00 

l 11 ) 138.00 

1 

i 

u ) 138 , 00 ; 

131.00 

119.60 

92.10 

114.20 

95.80 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

% 18.40 

ia ) !7.70, la ) 17,70 17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

16.50 

16.80 

16.68 

16.29 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c.i.f.; 











Rm. p. quintal). 


13.28 

12.96 

12.65 

12.81 

13.11 

5.64 

4.42 

5.27 

5.76 

(Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal). . 

19.10 

18,60 : 18.70 

19.85 

20.80 

, 20.60 

11.49 

11.22 

14.45 

12.08 

'Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) . 

23.25 

, 23.87 

26.87 

28.50 

28.12 

26,78 

13.67 

12.12 

13.25 

14.82 

.Winnipeg: No. 3 (cents p. 50 lb.). 

153 V 2 

; 144 

i 137 s , 


HI 1 /. 


58 % 

34% 

43 V* 

52 % 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

99 3 / 

: 93 V* 

95 5 /s 

io 2 V, 

95 % 

1 *98% 

75 Va 

42 Ve 

53 V, 

67 % 

Groningen (c):Home-grown (fi. p. quintal) , 

n. q. 

1 ^ n - 

** 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n, q. 

n. q. 

7.20 

* 7.08 

7.35 


n. q. 


not quoted , 


: nominal 


Ai * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. ■ 

|:|iT7 «) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday, 
ffev i} August-July. — 2) From 16 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and July 1934, for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price region 
Berlin city. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57, and this Crop Report , Aug. 1936, p. 609. By a new decree the December prices 
i Remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3) Until 25 Dec. 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by 
^Mhusport costs; Jan.-Aug. 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935-Aug. 1936, prices in the regulated market, 
|wiiyery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report, Sept. 1936, p. 691). — 4) Aug.-Dee. 

II1934, 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63% lb. — 5) Commencing Aug. 1936, prices free at mills in Milan. — 6) New crop. — 7) Quality 

— 8) Afloat. — 9) Gulf; shipping Aug. (11 June: 43/4%; 4 June: 43/3). — 10) ytSTew crop,* shipping Jan.-Feb. —* 

Crop- See this Crop Report, June 1937 , P- 474 - — 12) New crop. See note on p. 571. 
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Description 


Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague:Malting,av.qual. (crs.p.quintal) 2) 
Wmnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 
Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). 
Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
London (Mark Dane): English malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 
Liverpool and Bondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh, p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

Persian (Iraquian). 

Groningen(a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 


Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 
Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires (b): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). . . 
Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots;frs. p. quintal). 
Bondon (Mark Bane): Home-grown, white 

(sh. p. 3561b., on farm). 

Biverpool and Bondon (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5) . 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

Foreign. 


Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires (6): Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

Yellow Plata. 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 
Biverpool and Bondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian .. 

Yellow Plata.. 

No. 2 White flat African .. 

Milan ( c ):«Alto Milaneses (lire p. quint.) 6) 


19 

July 

1937 

9 

July 

1937 

1 

July 

1937 

-5 

June 

1937 

IS 

June 

19.37 

Average 

June 

2 937 

July 

1936 

! 

j July 

1 1935 

Commercial 

Season 1) 

1 


- 






1935-36 

1934-35 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.. q. 

n. q. 

* 15.87 

15.25 

* 15.97 

19.60* 

370 

370 

375 

375 

375 

367 

279 

n. 180 

242 

246 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

141.00 

141.00 

141.00 

n. q. 

n. q 

* 131.70 

131.70 

68 V, 

67 

68% 

61 1 j 

6! 1 , 

60 1 j 

48° e 

31 1 s 

34% 

45 3 V 

62 

58 

60 

60 

59 

63 3 4 

55 % 

42 

45 % 

72% 

63 

63 

63% 

63 

59 

59% 

59 

40 

39% 

67 % 

7 ) 16,50 

7 ) 16.00 

7 ) 16.00 

18 00 

18.00 

18 00 

16.80 

16.35 

17.08 

16.16, 

111,00 

112.00 

111.00 

111.00 

112.50 

112.40 

80.30 

73.25 

74.10 

70.30 

39/- 

39/- 

39/- 

n.39/- 

n.39/- 

39 - 

* 30 - 

n.28'6 

38/3 

38 h 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 )*27 6 

'*) 17/1 3 ,. 

13/3% 

* 15/3 

* 1,9*2 % 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/4 l > 

* 14/10 

n. q. 

30/- 

31/10 % 

28 7 V* 

10 )27/7% 

10 )28 9 

1 28 4% 

21 10 

16-3 1 , 

18/0% 

21/10% 

n )43/- 

11 )4I /— 

u)4o/_ 

n)39/_ 

u )39/- 

n )39/6% 

29 5% 

* 23/6 

24/8% 

*31/6 

n. q. 

n.27/6 

n.27/9 

n. q. 

26 6 

27/6 

17 9% 

7 ) 14 - 

15/11 % 

18/4 

26,6 

26 4% 

24 9 

24/9 

24>9 

25-1 

17 1% 

7 ) 13/5 % 

15/4% 

18/6 

8.07 

8.07 

8.02 

7.85 

7.95 

7.95 

* 5.65 

4.75 

4.91 

5.30 

360 i 

370 

370 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 294 

n. q. 

69 1 '» 

63 7 'a 

65% 

58 s a 

55 6 V 

56% 

A2 

43 % 

34% 

42% 

52 % 

54 s t 

52% 

49 % 

49 %i 

49 1 ' a 

40 

36 % 

32% 

50% 

6.35 

6.25 

6.45 

6.25 

6.05| 

6.27 

6.25 

5 22 

* 6.38 

5.39 

17.60 

17.60 

37.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

16.90 

16.79 

16.39! 

118.00 

% 116.50 

n. q. 

123.25 

121.50 

122.15 

85.10 

37.85 

66.40 

48.50 j 

28 6 

27/6 

27/6 

27 6 

28/- 

27 l 4 1 2 

19.10 % 

23/- 

18/7% 

20,1 ol 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20 10 1 ' a 

20/11 1 0 

18/7% 

20/10% 

w)17/9 

13 )17 6 

17 9 

17 1 % 

173 

17 7 

| 14'- 

12'10 % 

14/5 

13/0 %; 

101.50 

101.50, 1 

n. 107.50 

n. 107.50 ! 

n. 107.50 

107.50 

! n. q. 

* 67.50 

* 97.10 

61.25 

98.00 

98.00 

102.50 

104.50 1 

104.50 

| 

106.25 

91.00 

68.50 

92.60 

60.45 









1936-37 

1935-36 

320 

320 

320 

315 1 

310 j 

311 

254 

240 

* 264 

'243 

128 

130 1 4 

127 1 4 

121 % 

1 13 % ! 

| 121 

90% 

84 | 

103 % 

72% 

6.60 

6.57 

6.65 

6.25, 

6.05 

6.29 

5.39 

4.40 

5.85 

4.51 

92.25 

90.25 

88.25 

85.25 ! 

85.50 

88.05 

71.85 

53.95 

78.65 

56.25 

101,00 

103.00 

99.00 

96.00 j 

95.50 

99,90 

76.90 

57.25 

83.10 

60.45 

”)27/3 

13 )n.26 6 

n.26/9 

25/3 ! 

26'- 

25/11 V* 

1 9,6 1 ' 2 

n. q. 

*23/5 

* 16/11 

26! 6 

26'3 

26*4% 

'24/10% 

24 7 %i 

25-5 1 J 

20 '- 

15,0% 

22/4 

16/0 % 

263 

26/3 

26 f 3 , 

10 )26/- 

10 )27 6 

%27 3 “ 

n q. 

16 8 

n, c. 

* 17 /- 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00, 

1 

82.00 

82.00 

89.00 

78.25 

85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. *= not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b ) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

1) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — 2) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. From August 193s. barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.; see this Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. 
3) From August 1936, only delivered barley quoted. —4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from r August 1934 for oats, fixed 
pruducers’ prices for the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2, p. 57, and this Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. — 
5) Jau.-April 1935, Pacific. — 6) Commencing Oct. 1936, maximum fixed price, free at station in Milan; subsequently, free at 

producer’s station. — 7 ) New crop. See note, on p. 571. — S) Afloat. — 9) Shipping Aug.-Sept. — 10) Shipping July. —* 
11) Californian, N° 1 Brewing; shipping July-Sept. — 12) Delivery Aug- — 13) Shipping August, 























WEEKLY PRICES 


Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal} .. 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled 2 ) . . . 

Maratelii, oiled 2). 

Originaxio, white. 

.Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 

No. 2 Burma. 

Small mills specials. 

Big mills specials . .. 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 ° 0 brokens . 

No. s Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No, 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

London {a) (c. i. £.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 


9 

= 

25 

iS 




July 

July 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

X937 

193 7 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

j 

58.67 

57.75 * 

n. q. 
n. q. 
128.00 

: n. q. 
n. q. | 

j 128.00: 

180.00 

155.50 

128.00 

180.00 

155.50 

128.00 

180.00 

155.50 

128.00 

176.00 

159.50 

125.00 

147.75 

128.60 

124.85 

; 

I 




241-8 

221-8 

212-8 

263-12 

242-6 

236-3 


Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


100.00 

94.00 1 

93.00| 

85.00 

87.00 

1 

87.25 

61.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. I 

11/5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q, 1 

n. q. 

17/6 * 

17/6 I 

n. q- 

18/- 

17/10 Vs 

18/- 

18/- 

18/6 

18/6 V. J 

n. q. * 

S'10 1 2 

8 ; 10 1 ,» 

8/1 OVs 

8/1 OVa 

8/10 Vs 

8/10 Vs 1 

7/6 3 /, 

8; 9 

8/7 Vs 

8/7 Vs 

8/7 Vs 

9 /- 

8/10*/*! 

8/1 Vs 

106 


9/9 

; 910 Vs 

10/- 

9/11 V* 

8/6 Vs 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay; Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London, (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull) .. 

Bombay Bold .. 

■ Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures, cents 
p. 56 lb.). 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. axdeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

, Sakellaridis. .. 

. London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton) 4 ). 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.}. . 
.Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures). ...... 

, , .Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, fine (spot) ........ 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

'( Sakellaridis, f. g. f........ . 

v ; (; Ashmuni f. g. f. 5) .. 

(Bremen; Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 

g, Broach, f. g. (pence p.lb.) . . 
Le Havre: Middling, Gulf; (frs. p. 50 kg 
'(Liverpool {pence per lb.): 

('((•Middling, fair. 

Middling , 

V’v'Sdo Paulo, g. f. 

Broach, good' staple, f. g. 

C- P. Oomra, superfine.. 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g.f. . . . 
(.("'Upper Egyptian, f. g, 1 .. 


16.00 

15.65 

15.80 

15.35 

15.35 15.41 15.12 

11.74 

14.34 

12.28 

8-4-0 

8-2-0 

8-1-0 

7-13-0 

7-13-6 7-14-6 7-15-10 

6-8-3, 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

189.50 

184.00 

185.00 

182.00 

183.00 183.60 165.40 

124.00 

162.25 

127.55 

13- 5-0 

12-17-6 

13- 1-3 

n. 12-16-3 

n.12-18-9 12-19-8 11-15-0 

9- 4-4 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

15-12-6 

15- 5-0 

15-10-0 

15- 2-6 

15-5-0 15-6-3 14-1-9 

11-15-0 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

V 209 Vs 

8 ) 200 Vab 201 

8 ) 192 Vs 

9 ) 189 «} 191 W) 202 Vs 

8 ) 157 V'J 

191 

172 V* 







I935-30 

1934-35 

73.6 

68.7 

68.1 

67.7 

69.4 72.4 * n. 84.1 

65.7 

69.7 

62.0 

63.0 

63.0 

62.6 

62.1 

63.8 66.8 n. 87.1 

62.7 

* 64.0 

57.7 

7-7-6 ! 

7-3-9 

7-2-6 

1 6-15-0 

6-18-9 7-1-10 n.7-17-0 

n. 6-1-3 

n.6-13-7 

5-18-7 

12.37! 

12.88 

12.35 

* 12.48 

12.34 12.56 12.89 

12.16 

11.64 

12.47 

12.52; 

13.05 

12.51 

12.74 

12.56 12.78 13.08 

12.27 

11.74 

12.46 

“) 208-4 

9 ) 214-0 

9 ) 216-0 

9 ) 225-12 

B ) 227-4 .V 231-3 °) 231-0 

») 233-8 

210- 4 

230-4 

208-0 

216-0 

218-0 

225-0 

227-0 231-0 231-8 

239-12 

* 219- 0 

233-4 

202-0 

209-0 

212-0 

217-0 

220-0 225-8 211-8 

216-12) 

198-12 

208-8 


19.60 

19.00 

18.75 

19.20 

18.60 

19.06 

18.20 

16.80 

n. 16.65 n. 

16.30 n. 

16.85 

16.25 

17.45 

14.91 

14.78 

! 5.03 

14.86 

14.73 

14.59 

14.81 

15.28 

6.00 

n. 6.10 n. 

6.10 n. 

6,20 

n. 6.20 n. 

6.22 n. 

5.85 

439.00 

436.00 n 

. q. 

419.5C 

387.00 

398.25 

251.00 

8.05 

n. 8.18 n. 

8.07 n. 

8.15 

n. 8.12 n. 

8.26 n. 

8.43 

6.85 

6.98 

6.87 

6.95 

► 6.92 

7.06 

7.33 

7.03 

7.16 

7.05 

7.IC 

1 7.07 

7.21 

7.26 

5.72 

n. 5,86 n. 

5.78 n. 

5.9C 

1 n. 5.87 n. 

5.94 n. 

5.74 

5.77 

5.91 i 

5,83 

5.95 

1 5.92 

5.99 

5.94 

10.05 

10.07 

9.70 

10.05 

► 10.00, 

10.54 

10.49 

9.76 

10.18 

9.49 

9.5f 

5 8.99 

9.22 

8.54 


14.66 16.11 15.20 

13.70 13.61 13.34 

14.25 13.88 14.38 

. 6.30 n. 5.86 n. 6.04 

248.87 240.00 250.75 

. 7.82 n. 7.58 n . 7.95 

6.92 6.53 6.94 

. 7.05, 6.811 . 6.99 

5.93 5.431 5.61 

6.14 5.61! 5.73 

8.03 9.181 8.52 

7.42 7.49 7.55 


§V< * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n, q. = not Quoted. — n. * nominal. 

Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

L 1 2) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices, f. o. r., on and after 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937; sub- 
HgMdeaUy, producers’ prices, free at wholesalers’ stores — 3) From June 1936, “ London Standard ” — 4) Prices for spot, c. i. f., 
paelivery London, from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5} Before August 1935, Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. quality, ■— 6) 11 June: 6.47; 4 June: 
1 ^ une: 4 June: 6.26, —- 8) July futures. — 9) July-Aug. futures. 
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! 


| Average 



y 


1 -5 








July 








Commercial 

Description 

July 

July 

1 June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Season 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Bacon. 











London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 











lings, p. cwt.): 

English, No. 1 , lean sizable. 

96/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

86, - 

86/6 

88/- 

91/8 

94/7 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable. 

96/- 

91/“ 

91/- 

91/- 

87,- 

93/7 

94/- 

93/8 

88/6 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 

Lithuanian, No. 1 , sizable. 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable.. 

97/- 

92/- 

90/6 

90/6 

85/- 

86/- 

92/5 

95/7 

91/10 

88/8 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79- 

80/3 

84/7 

85/- 

84/10 

82/1 

95/- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

83'- 

84/6 

90/- 

91 9 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1 , sizable. 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79/- 

80/3 

8^/7 

90/- 

83/- 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

95/- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

83/- 

84/6 

92/- 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

>9- 

79/3 

84/7 

83'- 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 











Copenhagen (&): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeu warden, Commission for butter quo- 

215.00 

200.00 

199.00 

199.00 

199.00 

197.00 

218.60 

169.50 

207.15 

192.30 

tations (b): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

77 

73 

73 

75 

75 

74 

59 a / 4 

43 

57 s / s 

487a 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.) .. 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

21.35 

21.10 

21.05 

21.85 

21 40 

21.30 

17.00 

130.00 

15.95 

130.00 

19.00 

130.00 

17.90 

With quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130,00 

Creamery. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

129/1 

123.00 

quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

135/4 

135'4 

135’4 

135/4 

135- 

135/2 

133 11 

113/10 

119/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 











lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

122 - 

115/6 

115,- 

115- 

115,6 

114/7 

124/4 

102/3 

119/1 

112/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

108/1 

83 6 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

109/6 

106/6 

104/ 6 

106/6 

106'- 

105/10 

106,8 

83/3 

* w 

93/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

1 n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

* 105/10 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

108- 

105/6 

105/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

110/10 

83/7 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

113/6 

109/6 

106/6 

107/- 

109- 

108/4 

113 1- 

87/3 

99/10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

115/- 

110/6 

108/9 

109 - 

110'6 

109 9 

114/1 

90 - 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

| 







Milan (lire p. quintal): 

1 


1 








Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 
duction 193 i 3 ) .j 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro- 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

1 

n.q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

860.00 

720.00 

775.45 

724.30 

duction 1935 3 ) . 

4 )1,050.00 

1 0,050.00 

960.00 

960.00 

950.00 

950.00 

818.00 

630.00 

734.25 

614,60 

Gorgonzola, green mature, choice. 4 ) . 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

567.00 

492.50 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p.q) . 
Alkxnaar: Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, 

n. q. 

1,062.50 

1.062.50 

1,062.50 1 

1.062.50 

1,062.50 

1,177.50 

834 35 

1,121.90 

865.50 

with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

20.00 

19.50 

20.00 

21.50 

19.75 

19.80 

19.35 

12.37 

17.56 

14.84 

Gouda {e): Gouda 45 4 -(wholemilk cheese, 










with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made, 1 st qual. (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

1 

j 25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

24.50 

24.50 

23.80 

21.40 

17.00 

21.49 

19.75 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 


l 









Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole- 

29.00 

l 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

1 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

26.00 

milk cheese, 1 st quality. 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 : 

80.00 

80.00; 

80.00 

77.00 

80.00 

77.00 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 

i 










lings, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

: 

n. q. 

71/- 

n. q. 

* 84/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected, 

82/10 

79/4 

85/2 

85/2 ' 

81 8 

82/3 

69/4 

55/5 

78/3 

80/5 

Italian Gorgonzola { d ) . 

98 /- 

98/- 

98/- 

99/2 

100 4 

99/8 

n. q. 

99/8 

1 * 106/7 

* 102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 + {d) . .. 

54/- 

54/6 

54/- 

53/6 

i 50 - 

51/6 

45/4 

34'1 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

n. q. 

78/- 

79/- 

79 h 

, 79 - 

79b 

70/7 

63/1 

66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand, finest white ..... 

72/3 

70/9 

72/- 

74- 

74 6 | 

7412 

61/2 

44/5 

60/8 

48/9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. =» nominal,--* 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week, 

— e) Saturday prices. 

i) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 75 cents per kg. from 9 to 23 May and 70 cents subsequently,..^ 

— a) See this Crop Report, April 1934, p. 306. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, *®T 
the yearly and monthly averages of cheese made an 1932-33 respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with 1933-34 respectively- IT 
yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. On and after 6 Oct. 1936 to the end of Feb. 1937, maximum 
for choicest quality, f. o. r.— 4) Production of 1936; f. o. r., packing included, to be sold to the retailer* 900.00. 
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Description 

16 

July 

1937 

9 

July 

19 37 

July 

1937 

25 

June 

1937 

18 

June 

1937 

June 

1937 

A 

July 

1936 

.VERAGE 

July 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1) 




| 






1936 | 

1935 


j 



| 







Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qua!. 











(its. p. 100} .. 

48.00 

48.00 

47.00 

44.00! 

37.00 

38.00 

42.80 

44.25 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark (a): Danish for export ( crs. per 











quintal). 


96.00 

80.00 

70.00: 

70.00 

69.00 

82.00 

78.80 

108.20 

106.75 

' Roermoud, auction: Dutch, 3 7 /5 s gr. 











each, white (11. p. 100): 











Fixed price for export into Germany. 


4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

7 ) 4.00 

3.30 

2.39 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 

1 

3.70 

3.50 

3.00 

2.75 

8 ) 2.77 

3.00 

2.54 

3.46 

2.97 

Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gt« 

i 










each, various colours (zloty p. 1440, 

! 


; 








including box). 

97.20 

97.20 

97.20 

93.60 

90.00 

89.10 

77.15 

90.00 

* 96,05 

104.43 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 











p. 100): 











marked « G IS », 65 gr. each .... 

. 9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9,25 

9.25 

10.35 

10.20 

10.77 

10.57 

marked a G I B a, 55/60 gr. each . . . 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.95 

8.95 

9.26 

9.34 

London, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 



i 








hundred): 











English, National Mark, specials . . . 

16/9 

16/9 

15/8 

14/3 

13/9 

13/11 V* 

16/1 Vs 

14/5 Vi 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 y a lb. p. 120. 

- 10/5 3 /* 

9/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 8/10 

* 9/9 5 /i 

* 10/8 s /i 

•H/3 V. 

Danish, r 8 lb. p. 120. 

; !2/4 l / a i»)«uq. 

11.6 

®) n. q. 

9/9 

*10/1 Va 

11/10“/, 

10/6 Va 

12/8 Va 

12/5 

Northern Irish, iS lb. p. 120 2) . . . 

: 15/6 

15/10Va 

14/6 

13/3 

12/10 V. 

13/3 

14/9 3 /-» 

* 13/5 Vi 

* 14/8 Vi 

15/1 Va 

Dutch, all brown, 67 6 ij grams each . 

13/4 1 L 

13/4 Va 

17/7 x /a 

31/9 

12/1 Va 

12/- 

12/10 

* 10/11 

13/10 

13/2 Vi 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

; 7/9 

7/4 3 ; 4 

6/6 

6/3 V, 

6/3 3 '4 

6/4 Vi 

6/4 3 /i 

6/6 

* 7/2 Va 

* 7/1 >/. 

Chinese, violet. 

: 9 :- 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 9/2 Va 

* 8/10Va 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . . . . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/8 8 /i 

* 11/2 Va 

!'; Ocean freight rates 3) 











1 . Shipments of wheat and maize. 

: 




j 

1 



*935-36 

1934-35 

f.: . Rates in shillings per quarter: 





1 

! 





I 

1 

if Churchill to United Kingdom. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- I 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n* q. 

j 2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom ..... 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- ! 

3/- 

1 3 /“ 

3/0V, 

2/- 

n. 1/7V. 

* 2/1 

i* 1/7 

! St. John to Liverpool 4). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

: n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/1 Va 

! * 1/6 

i ( v" New York to Liverpool 4). 

i 0- 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 1/6 

j 1/6 

; Northern Range to U. K.'Continent . . 

2/9 

2/9 

V/9 

2/9 

! 2/9 

2/10 

* 2 h 

1/6 

1/10 

j n. q. 

flS.Oulf to United Kingdom 4). 

; 4 d 

4/6 

j 4/6 

4/6 

| 4/6 

* 4/6 

n. q. 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

J/if, Rates in shillings per long ton: 



j ] 








li/'.D&nufoe to Antwerp/Hamburg. 

! 20;- 

20/- 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

,n. q. 

n. q. 

o.l5/9 

n. q. 

* 15/7 

* 14/7 

| v 'Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 

16 6 

16/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11/- 

9/6 

* 10/2 

i* 9/11 

/ North Pacific to United Kingdom . . . 

; 40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

! 19 /- 

n. q. 

20/- 

|* 19/3 

'| /"La Plata “ Davra River” 5)/Bahia Blanca 




1 



j 




l V' 1 ■ to U. K. /Continent. 

! n.31/6 

n.31/6 

jn.3I/6 

n.31/6 

j n-30/— 

ln.30/2 Va 

n.16/9 

15/9 

16/6 

15/2 

/La 1 Plata “ Up River ” 6)/Necochea to 



t 


f 






% , IT. K./Continent. 

i 33/- 

33/- 

| 33/- 

33/- 

j 31/6 

31/6 

18/- 

17/3 

17/8 Va 

16/10 

if// 1 ! 'Western Australia to U. K./Continent 

1 




t 





I 

$•>, ' (in bags). ' . 

; 49/6 

1 49/9 

49/9 

! 

46/- 

j 45/9 

46/5 Vi 

, n.27/- 

n. q. 

26/5 

j* 24/6 

j. 

fe.,'/ Shipments of rice. 



! 

i 


j 




1936 

| 1935 

1/'/ ; Rates in shillings per long ton: 





i 





i ■ .... 

[ 

ilVSWigen to Europe.. 

! 46/3 

| 46/6 

1 47/6 

48/6 

! 49/- 

49/- 

30/9 

19/8 

26/3 

* 22/7 

1 ■ Purina to IT. K./Continent ...... 

j n. q. 

j n, q. 

} n. q. 

n.45/- 

n.45/- 

n.45/— 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

1* 21/8 


: ^ * Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 

;; i , ~ not quoted. — n. =* nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
4’' commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

i) _ Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2) From Feb. 1936 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Average rates 

i entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating, often to contracts made, during a period extending back severa 1 
f’Months, to operate during the weeks specified. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) “ Down River” includes the ports 
'B'Uenos Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 6} “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San Lorenzo. 

Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Paranaj are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) Other 

f monthly averages: May: 4.00; April: 4.30. — 8) Other monthly averages: May: 2.70; April: 2.90. — 9) Prices for eggs of 17 lb. 

120: 5 July: 11/3; 21 June: 9/3. , . 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES h 




Average 

Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

Apiil 

Jan - 
Mar. 
1937 

April- 
June ' 

193& ! 

April- 
June 
*935 

Agricultural 
year 2) 



1937 

1937 

1937 

* 935-36 

* 934*35 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

fWheat (Berlin) 3) . 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

21.20 

20.77 

20.48 

20.18 , 


fRye (Berlin) 3). 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17.50 

16.77 

16.71 

16.22 ; 


fBarlej^, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) . 

18.00 

17.80 

17.60 

17.20 

17.80 

16.67 

16.95 

* 16.14 ' 


fOats (Berlin) 3 ). 

17.60 

17.40 

17.20 

16.80 

37.40 

16.87 

16.73 

16.43 * 


§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4 ). 

n. q. 

5.50 

5.20 

4.90 

4.87 

4.80 

* 4.88 

* 4.95 1 

A II 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin). 

84.00 

84.00 

82.00 

82.67 

84.00 

81.53 

83.83 

76.28 


Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

89.00 

93.00 

88.60 

83.93 

102.07 

78.80 

99.32 

68.75 : 


fPigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin). 

101.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

101.00 

91,13 

101.28 

93,87 


Milk, fresh, per hectol., (Berlin). 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.62 

14.60 

14.50 

14.58 

14.50 1 


fButter with qualitv mark .. 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.12 , 


fCheese, Erumentha 1 variety (Kempten) .... 
fEggs, new laid, large, marked <! G. I. S.,, per 100 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

151.83 

159.00 

146,75 ' 


(Berlin) . 

9.25 

9.25 

10.35 

12.00 

9.25 

9.00 

10.55 

10.27 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5). 

0.214 

0.191 

0.220 

7 ) 0.220 

0.230 

0,223 

0.235 

0.240 \ 


§Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hildesheim) 5) . 

0.298 

0.314 

0.314 

0.312 

0.288 

0.288 

0.288 

0.288, 
* 6.70 ; 


§Potash salts, 38-42 % (mine stations) 5) 6 ). . . 

4.75 

5.73 

6.86 

6.86 : 

6.55 

6,55 

6.67 


Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.480 

0.480 

0.480 

0.678 

0.710 

0.660 

0.676 

0.65 1 : 

B II 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg). 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.30 

12,26 

12,13 


Linseed cake (Hamburg). 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

17.30 

14.90 

17.13 

1 5.62 , 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

17.40 i 

14.90 

17.22 

15 . 44 ; 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

15.80 

15,80 

15.80 

16.90 ! 

14.10 

16.70 

14,66 t 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 ! 

; 

12.60 

15.29 

13.19 ; 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian francs per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Antwerp). 

146.50 

150.25 

155.20 

135.90 

108.75 

80.65 

98.05 

68.60 ‘ 


Rye (Antwerp)... 

133,60 

* 134.00 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

67.05 

78.30 

69.85 

70.65 , 


Barley (Antwerp) . .. 

130.25 

* 130.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

85.45 

96.95 

82.75 

82.45 


Oats (Antwerp). 

134.75 

129.25 

125.80 

114.85 

95.85 

95.95 

92,25 

76.25 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

528.00 

546.00 

534.00 

507.00 

511.35 

477.35 

483.25 

457.00 i 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . . 

725.00 

787.00 

810.00 

866.35 

691.65 

601.35 

717.00 

641.00 i 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

535.00 

515.00 

513.00 

584.00 

574.35 

492.65 

646.00 

530,00 j 


Butter (Antwerp). 

2,130.00 

1,790.00 

1,758.00 

2,295.65 

1,654.65 

1,585.65 

1,880.00 

1,782.00 1 


Eggs per 100 (Antwerp).. 

38.00 

32.25 

33.20 

41.75 

36.65 

32.62 

52.65 

42.80 1 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5 ). 

1.38 

1.38 

* 1.32 

1.66 

1.60 

8 ) n.1.60 

1.55 

135: 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5 ) ..... 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.81 

1.60 

1.68 

1.60 

1.50 


Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels). 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

27.00 

15.00 

24.50 

14.65 \ 


§Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (Brussels). 

112.25 

112.25 

112.25 

110.90 

108.25 

97.75 

103.85 

93.25 


§Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels)..... 

97.00 

97.00 

97.00 

95.65 

93.00 

82.50 

88.60 

79,10 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp).. 

88.05 

92.00 

95.30 

82.85 

63.15 

62.40 

57.05 

55.55! 


Linseed cake (Brussels) .. 

n. q. 

107.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

88.35 

89.15 

88.30 

89.05 


Coconut cake (Brussels) .. 

116.00 

116.00 

115.00 

111.00 

96.65 

94.00 

97.60 

85.35 


Groundnut cake (Brussels). 

n. q. 

*111.00 

n. q. 

n, q. 

98.65 

93.00 

98.15 

84.40 


Palm-kernel cake (Brussels). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

kl q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 82,80 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


Wheat (Copenhagen). 

Barley (Copenhagen). 

Oats (Copenhagen) . 

fCows, live weight (Copenhagen) 

fPigs, live weight. 

fButter (Copenhagen) .... 

ItEggs. 


19.90 

20.56 

21.59 

19.68 

14.72 

11.03 

13.50 

18.27 

18.90 

19.81 

18.83 

12.65 

12.55 

12.06 

18.30 

18.50 

18.44 

15.76 

14.28 

13.16 

12.80 

33.60 

32.00 

32.00 

32.12 

37.00 

33.00 

36.17 

162.00 

174.00 

171.60 

161.17 

171.53 

166.67 

165.75 

197.00 

187.25 

196.40 

207.33 

183.03 

157.97 

205.05 

69.00 

73.60 

69.00 

84.95 

71.67 

67.47 

113.67 


11.65 

13-48 

13.31 

29.93: 

161*38 

mm 

mm 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — t Indicates that the series is 
Iished in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold ’] 
per quintal. § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agriciiltural Statistics. 

r) Brices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer; also of fertilizers (B 
concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan., April, July and 
cases where the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. — 2) July to June. —* 3) 
and 4 on pp. 551 - 555 - — 4) Red and white potatoes from 1935. — 5) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100%* *^' 
ra inure salt 40%; from 16 Oct. 1934, per roo kg., at buyers* stations. —7) Revised prices: Jan. to March: 0 . 320 . —*• 8) * 
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Average 









Agricultural 

Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

April- 

April- 

year 






Mar. 

June 

June 




1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

| 1936 

1935 

1935-36 1934-35 


DENMARK ( continued) 


m 

B ii 

f 

|. 


Superphosphate iS %.. 

6.50 

6.50 

6,50 

6.47 

6.35 

6.45 

6.21 

Potash salts 40 %. 

13.95 

13.95 

13.95 

13.78 

13.95 

12.05 

13,32 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

16.25 

16.23 

16.25 

15.90 

16.25 

16.20 

15.76 

Nitrate of lime... 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

15.85 

16.20 

16.15 

15.71 

Rye, imported (Jutland) ”.... 

20,55 

20.60 

20.30 

18.86 

12.79 

9.84 

12.03 

Maize, Plata (Jutland). 

14.20 

14.20 

14.20 

13.84 

13.79 

10.95 

12.62 

Wheat-bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

14,70 

15.62 

16.20 

15.38 

11.00 

10.07 

10.63 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen).. 

16.94 

16.62 

17,50 

17.87 

13.45 

13.12 

13.89 

} Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

17.86 

17.65 

18.25 

17.85 

12.93 

12.74 

13.58 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

17.88 

17.50 

17.97 

18.61 

15.57 

13.70 

15.11 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

17.58 

17.07 

17.52 

18.10 

14.68 

13.09 

14.36 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


f Wheat (Paris) 1). 

155.50 

154.00 

152.50 

149.50 

97.35 

79.65 

87.25 

Rye (Paris) 2}. 

n. q. 

123.00 

126.00 

123.00 

82,65 

60.35 

68.85 

Barley, malting (Paris) 2). 

fQats (Paris). 

n. q. 

125.00 

131.00 

129.65 

84.65 

61.35 

69.75 

122.15 

122.30 

120.85 

122.65 

79.85 

46.00 

62.45 

§Wine, red, io« (Montpellier) 3). 

fBeef, dead weight, and quality (Paris). 

5 ) 15.40 

5 ) 14.90 

r ‘)* 14.75 

r 9 15,10 r ‘) 

8,30 

4.80 

— 

908.00 

903.00 

825.00 

765.65 

583.35 

500.00 

521.00 

{Mutton, dead weight, 2nd quality (Paris) . . . 

1,153.00 

1,180.00 

1.210.00 

1.176.30 

957.65 

993,00 

994.00 

fPigs, live weight "(Paris) .. 

608.00 

604.00 

588.00 

606.65 

546.00 

343.00 

455.00 

§ Basic slag, iS % (Thionville). 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

1 20.70 

18.90 

§Superphosphate 14 % (North and Bast) . . . . 

31.30 

31.30 

31.30 

30.65 

24.10 

26.75 

24.90 

jjSylvinite, rich, iS %. 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

15.30 

15.00 

14.90 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

92.50 

92.00 

91.00 

88.50 

79.00 

83.85 

* 76.65 

Sulphate of ammonia 20.4 %. 

93.00 

92.50 

92.00 

89.50 

83.00 

85.85 

81.50 

Rinseed cake (North). 

95.50 

92.50 

89.00 

95.40 

65.10 

55.75 

61.65 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) 4).. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. * 

78.00 

55.15 

* 64.50 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles) . 

0 

© 

c 4 

c ) 92.00 

1 

i c ) 90.00 

°) 93.50 

52,85 

43,00 

52.20 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: 


per cwt; “ B ” per long ton). 


Wheat .. 

Barley, feeding ....... 

Oats. 

§Potatoes (Rondon) ...... 

fBeef, dead weight (London) 
f Mutton, dead weight (London) 
fPork, dead weight (London) 


|tCheese, Cheddar (London) 


§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (London) 

Bran, British (Rondon). 

Bran, middlings, imported (Rondon) . 


9/9 

9/10 

9/11 3 /*' 

9/3 Vs 

6/7 

5/3 V,| 

5/11 Vs 

5/0 Vs 

9/7 */t 

10/1 V* 

10/1 3 / 4 * 

10/- 

7/5 V 4 

7/1 

8/1 V 4 

8/3 Vs 

9/0 3 / 4 

8/10 3 / 4 

8/5 Vs 1 

8/3 l / 4 

6/1 V. 

7/2 Vo 1 

6/2 Vs 

6/9 Vs 

*10/5 

10/1 V* 

10/1 V,' 

8/9 a / 4 

* 7/11 3 / 4 

6/2 Vs 

* 7/5 Vs 

* 5/8 Vs 

80/6 

77/3 

68/3 

59/10 

64/10 

63/10 

61/3 

63/7 

105/7 

105/7 

105 /- 

85/11 

80/3 l U 

85/6 

74/8 

85/9 

68/10 

74/4 

76/1 

76/11 

*73/6 

68/6 

* 69/1 Vs 

72/11 

135/2 

135/4 

130/8 

130/10 

121/0 \U 

108/6 

125/- 

110/8 

*84/6 

n. q. 

91/10 

87/1 

* 82/1 V a 

86/- 

* 72/11 

83/- 

11/7 V* 

9/3 V 4 

8/11 Vs 

12/9 */4 

9/9 V* 

9/3 V 4 

13/7 Vs 

; 12/9 V* 

46 /- 

46 /- 

46 h 

45/- 

43 /- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

60 h 

60/- 

60/- 

60 /- 

56 /- 

56 /- 

56/- 

56 h 

55/- 

55 h 

55 /- 

55 /- 

55/- 1 

54/- 

5 4/U 

54/6 

152/- 

152 /- 

152 /- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/6 

145/- 

145 /- 

145/- 

143/6 

145/- 

145/- 

141/4 

141/4 

125/3 

143/9 

152 /- 

155/9 

104/8 

103/6 

111/7 

117/- 

142/— 

145/2 

147/- 

148/6 

101/11 

102/11 

106/3 

115/1 

198/3 

204/5 

204/3 

i 202/- 

160/9 

165/3 

160/8 

182/1 

119/- 

122/- 

121/6 

116/11 

95/3 

92/- 

93/5 

96/1 

*151/- 

n, q. 

n. q. 

’) 154/- 

125/- 

125/- 

122/5 

124/5 


See notes on page 559. 

See note 3 on page 554. — 2) Quotations on last day of the month, — 3) Price per degree and hectolitre, 
e prices from January 1935. — 5) Wine of 9 0 (March 1937 average: 15.00). —* 6) Prices in Coudekerque. — 


— 4) Coude- 
7). January 
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I Average | 









Agricultural , 

Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

Aput 

Jan.- 

April- 

April- 

year 






Mar. j 

June 

June 

1 




1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

i 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

! 

1934-35; 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


fWheat, soft (Milan) .. 

131.00 

12400 

12400 

124.00 

119.25 

110.45 

111.90 

Wheat, hard (Calunia).. 

143.50 

138.00 

138.00 

134.35 

132.35 

123.65 

109.60 

Oats (Milan) .. 

107.50 

107.50 

106.75 

102.00 

* 97.40 

n. 67.50 

* 94.40 

fMaize (Milan) .... 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

85.05 

75.10 

83.00 

Rice, Maratelli (Milan). 

155.50 

155.50 

155.50 

149.40 

158.35 

132.10 

152.20 

§Hemp, fibre (Milan).. 

544.00 

544.00 

544.00 

* 544.00 

540.00 

358.00 

502.50 

§01ive oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Bari). 

760.00 

760.00 

760.00 

718.65 

578.35 

556.00 

568.00 

§Wine, ordinary, n°, hectol. (Bari). 

65.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

66.65 

57.10 

fOxen live weight (Milan. 

437.50 

446.00 

402.50 

370.00 

348.00 

251.65 

284,90 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome). 

705.00 

700.00 

683.00 

761.35 

713.65 

633.00 

* 641.05 

Pigs, live weight (Milanj .. 

570.00 

550.00 

550.00 

528.65 

a. q. 

353.65 

* 409.00 

fCheese, Parmigiano-Reggiano (Milan). 

950.00 

942.50 

918.00 

848.75 

757.40 

623.65 

704.00 

Fggs, new laid, per 100 (Milan). 

40.40 

37.50 

36.25 

42.65 

37.25 

29.40 

47.20 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

2,602.00 

n. q. 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

* 2 , 126.00 

1,143.00 

1,809.90 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milan) . . . 

22.45 

22.70 

22.70 

21.90 

18.70 

18.95 

19.15 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

J ) 68.00 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

n. 58.00 

55.30 

43.50 

51.30 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

85.95 

83.90 

83.90 

82.45 

80.30 

78.15 

76.75 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

82.30 

81.50 

81.50 

80.45 

79.30 

77.00 

75.55 

Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) . . . . j 
Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

64.25 

63.25 

63.25 

62.10 

58.35 

57.00 

55.70 

176.00 

175.20 

174.25 

3 ) 169.10 

132.00 

100.85 

130.00 

Wheat-bran (Genoa). 

40.00 

43.90 

45.50 

48.00 

42.45 

48.15 

51.80 

Rice-bran (Milan). 

49,00 

50.40 

51.75 

52.65 

45,30 

50.55 

57.00 

Linseed cake (Milan). 

84.00 

82.90 

83.00 

85.50 

76.20 

61.00 

78.00 

Groundnut cake (Milan). 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

61.15 

70.85 

44.85 

68.10 

Rapcseecl cake (Milan).. 

n. 36.50 

n. 36.50 

n. 36.50 

36.50 

38.30 

39.25 

38.65 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal) 


Whoa t (Groningen). 

10.11 

9.97 

9.85 

9.68 

11.20 

12.20 

10.99 

Rye (Groningen).. 

n. q. 

8.20 

8.62 

8.40 

* 7.94 

7.27 

* 7.09 

Barley (Groningen). 

7.95 

7.96 

8.82 

8.29 

5.33 

5.11 

4.83 

Oats (Groningen). 

7.03 

7.09 

7.60 

7.43 

6.38 

6.43 

6.01 

Peas (Rotterdam).. 

n. q. 

13.50 

13.56 

14.66 

n. q. 

9.47 

* 9.50 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

74.00 

75.50 

75.00 

74.67 

50.10 

59.33 

55.84 

§Potatoes (Amsterdam) .. 


4.02 

3.53 

l ) 3.55 

3.71 

5.25 

3.80 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

79.00 

76.00 

72.50 

69.00 

55.67 

52.33 

50.62 

fPigs, live weight (Rotterdam). 

47.50 

48.00 

47.50 

46.00 

32.83 

35.17 

37.87 

fButter for export (Leeuwarden) . 

74.00 

70.75 

69.25 

67.17 

49.21 

37.04 

53.25 

fCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

39.60 

34.62 

32.90 

36.41 

37.33 

23.52 

34.70 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

47.60 

41.90 

40.80 

44.42 

40.35 

30.20 

43.60 

fEggs, per 100 (Rocrmond). 

2.87 

2.76 

2.94 

3.58 

2.48 

2.36 

3.19 

Basic slag x)... 




0.126 

0.093 

0.090 

* 0.090 

Superphosphate, 17%. 




2.12 

* 1.82 

1.64 

* 1.76 

Kainite x). 

’ 6*112 

’o.’iu 

* 6 ’m 

0.110 

0.104 

0.068 

0.095 

Nitrate of soda 15 Vz to 16 %. 



6.04 

* 6.30 

6.59 

* 6.03 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 54 % . .. 




5.14 

5.33 

5.11 

5.09 

Maize (Rotterdam) .. 

*6*25 

*6.50 

*7*14 

7.12 

5.2! 

4.59 

4.84 

Linseed cake, Dutch. . . . 

8.35 

8.55 

8.80 

8.02 

6.50 

5.19 

5.93 

Coconut cake, Dutch .... 

8.15 

8.35 

8.45 

7.89 

5.76 

5.69 ! 

5.51 

Groundnut cake, Dutch. 

7.85 

7.85 

7.95 

7.87 

6.58 

4.78 

5.78 


9495 , 

10650; 

59 . 90 ; 

6155; 

128.0ft 

317.8ft, 

539.00 

63.00 

252.00 

601.00 

355.00 

629.0C 

36.45 

933.0C 


19.8C 

53.3: 

74,25 

74.21 
55.81 

89.21 
449'. 
43.41 

59.2 1 
39.4 
3551 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A 

A XI 


Wheat (Warsaw). 

31.46 

31,08 

31.42 

29.49 

22.97 

17.38, 

19.91 

fRye (Warsaw).. 

26.78 

24.74 

24.72 

23.83 

14.82 

13.91 

13.13 

fBarley (Warsaw).. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26.70 

26,67 

15.81 

17.36 

* 15,90 

Oats (Warsaw) .... 

26.06 

23.02 

22.87 

20.48 

15.72 

15.89 

15.14 

Oxen live weight (Warsaw) . . 

74.25 

72.40 

75.50 

70.00 

65.00 

58.33 

63.20 

Pigs, live weight (Warsaw).. . 

96.00 

95.00 

98.75 

98.67 

92.73 

60.33 

88J4 

Butter (Warsaw). 

258.00 

333.00 

303.00 

309.67 

257.67 

257.67, 

292.18 

fFggs, new laid, per 100 (Warsaw) ... 

6.19 

5.21 

5,50 

8.90 

5.07 

124 i 

7.25 



260 


mji 


*, t» §: see notes 011 page 559. 
1) Prices per unit of fertilizer 
162.00. — 4) March: 3.50, 


material in 100 kg. — 2 ) Base 50/52 I< 2 0. — 3 ) March: 173 . 00 ; February: 172 - 30 ; jNfl 























































MONTHLY PRICES 


May 

April 

Jan.- 

April- 

April- 


Mar. 

June 

June 

iQi 7 

j 1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 


Agricultural 

year 


1935-30 U934-35 


POLAND { continued ) 


B 1 Superphosphate 1) . . . 

Potash salts, 20 % . . 

Sulphate of ammonia - 
B tt Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . . 
Linseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) 



0.65 

0.65 *) 

0.64 

0.65 

0.61| 

0.62 


7.30 

7,10 s ) 

7.74 

7.51 

8.95! 

8.00 


20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

. 16.19 

15.12 

15.95 

16.06 

11.49 

11,20 

10.35 


16.37 

15.60 

15.27 

11.41 

10,05 

9.34 

. 21.06 

21.12 

24.05 

25.02 

17.60 

18.00 

16.86 

. 16.81 

i 16.81 

18.15 

19.60 

14.77 

12.35 

13.73 


SWEDEN {Prices in Swedish crowns.per quintal) 


I 

Wheat (Stockholm). 

n. q. 

* 20.42 

20.35 

19.99 

* 16.50 

17.99 

* 16.32 


Rye (Stockholrp). . .. 

n. q. 

* 18.79 

19.00 

19.02 

911 15.50 

16.66 

* 15.11 


Bariev (Stockholm). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


Oats (Stockholm). 

n. q. 

* 17.00 

16.62 

15.67 

12.11 

11.66 

* 11.65 

XI 

Cows, live weight (Goleborg). 

, . 

57.00 

56.00 

e ) 55.67 

58.33 

52.33 

57.58 


Pigs, live weight (Goleborg). 


81.00 

80.00 

7 ) 89.00 

86.33 

78.33 

88.25 


Butter (Mahno). 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

248.00 

215.00 

230.00 

215.33 


Eggs (Stockholm).. 

110.00 

102.50 

102.50 

134.17 

86.73 

73.07 

124.17 

X 

Superphosphate, 20 %. 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.80 

7.36 


Potash salts, 20 %. 





8.35 

6.05 

7.53 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17.80 

n. q. 

* 17.72 

II 

Calcium cjmnamide .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.80 

n. q. 

* 16.72 

Maize, Plata. 

15.86 

16.04 

16.24 

15.82 

15.48 

15.69 

15.25 


Wheat-bran. 

13,81 

14.76 

15.05 

15.03 

13.64 

12.70 

13.18 


Groundnut cake. 

18.90 

19.04 

19.32 

20.43 

17.98 

17.04 

18.20 


Cottonseed cake. 

n. q. 

17.75 

* 17.75 

n. q. 

* 15.34 

15.33 

* 16.19 


Soya meal .. 

1 

18.43 

18.59 

18.77 

, 19.53 

17.09 

16.68 

17.51 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Prague) 2 ). 

175.00 

173.00 

171.00 

167.00 

177.00 

180.20 

170.95 

173.10 

Rye (Prague) 2 )... 

137.00 

137.00 

135.00! 

131.00 

139.15 

138.50 

133.05 

132.60 

Barley, malting (Prague) 2 ). 

141.00 

139.50 

137.00 

139.50 

135.50 

135.50 

131.70 

131.35 

Oats (Prague) 2 ).. . 

124.50 

122.50 

121.00 

118.00 

122.50 

122.80 

118.25 

119.10 

Potatoes, edible (Prague). 

21.50 

26.50 

25.50 

25.85 

38.65 

44.50 

54.35 

48.55 

Hops (Zatec). 

1,480.00 

1,785.00 

1,865.00 

1,981.65 

2,525.65 

4,085.00 

2,969.40 

4,095.00 

Beef, dead weight (Prague).. 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,075.00 

991.65 

791.65 

914.50 

744.00 

Veal, dead weight (Prague).. 

800.00 

850.00 

900.00 

891.65 

904.00 

833.35 

839.50 

663.00 

Pork, dead weight (Prague). 

840.00 

852.00 

895.00 

930.65 

941.65 

926.35 

925.00 

813.00 

Butter(Pxague) .. 

1,850.00 

1,800.00 

1,650.00 

1,591.65 

1,700.00 

1,850.00 

1,765.85 

1,790.00 

Eggs, new laid per 100 (Prague). 

48.33 

48.33 

47.50 

62.22 

47.75 

41.25 

55.40 

51.35 

Basic slag, 15 %.. 

35.75 

34.85 

35.75 

35.45 

34.85 

34,85 

34.85| 

34,70 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 %. 

52.90 

52.90 

50.15 

49.60 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

Kainite, 14 %...I 

22,35 

24.35 

23.90 

23,25 

21.90 

19.15 

20.95 

18.10 

Nitrate of soda... 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 ! 

18 138.00 

130.00 

130.00 * 

* 130.00 

* 129.15 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % %. 

123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

122.40 

122,00 

Maize, imported... 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

129.00 

105.50 

107.85 

107,30 

102.70 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 3 ) .. 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

.92.80 

103.50 

95.75 

Rye-bran. {Prague} 3 )... 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

90.80 

101.50 

93.95 

Crushed soya (Prague, delivered Lovosice) 3 ). . 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

144,65 

142.25 

* 132.20 

Rapeseed cake (Prague, delivered Lovosice) 3 ) . 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

120.15 

117.75 

* 109.30 

Linseed cake (Prague, delivered Lovosice) 3 ). . 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

142.15 

139.75 

* 133.25 

Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 3 ) . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

152.65 

150.25 

* 133.80 


toll 1 Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2 ) Producers’ fixed prices, f. o. r. Prague, ,— 3 ) Average wholesale 
prices, until the end of July 1934 ; manufacturers’ selling prices during August-November 1934 ; wholesalers’ selling prices 
MPs^Eieaitly, — 4) Revised averages: March: 0 . 65 ; February: 0 . 64 . 1 — 5 ) Revised averages: March and February: 7 . 80 . — 
JjMarck and February: 55 . 00 . — 7) March: 83 . 00 *, February: 87 . 00 . 


















































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


5 <33 s 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL '*) 


Description 

June 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

, 

Jan. 

2937 

June 

1930 

1 

June 

1935 

Year 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Wheat. 





‘ 



I 

1 

1 



Budapest: Tisza. 

11.97 

12.27 

12.53 

11.99 

12 fl 

12.84 | 

8 60 

9.72 

9.75 

9.71 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba. 

13.81 

14.66 

15.52 

15.15 

14 39 

13.89 

9.03 

9.19 

10.57 

9.53 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter. 

14.02 

14.68 

15.66 

15.86 

15.69 

15.39 

10.72 

10 57 

12.79 

12.08 

Buenos-Aires: Barletta. 

13.25 

13.87 

13.93 

13.11 

11.40 

11.28 

10.34 

6.95 

10.86 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

25.68 

25.68 

25 68 

25.68 

25 68 

25.68 I 

20.62 

25.69 

25.48 

25.14 

Hamburg (c. i. f.): 






1 





Manitoba No.i. 

16.33 

17.28 

18.09 

18.26 

17.33 

17.22 

11.17 

10 66 

12.91 

11.44 

Barusso. 

16.15 

16.80 

17.02 

15.60 

13.74 

13.96 

11.13 

8.09 

12.18 

8.74 

Antwerp: 











No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic). 

15.92 

16.94 

18.43 

17.33 

16.67 

16.98 

10.65 

10.70 

12.60 

11.23 

Barusso. 

15.57 

16.16 

16.96 

14.76 

14.24 

14.67 

10.87 

3.00 

12.32 

8.58 

Paris: Home grown. 

21.19 

21.08 

20.96 

21.28 

21.30 

21.14 

19.95 

16.34 

21.51 

16,53 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f.): 











French (on sample) .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.88 

7.35 

* 9.21 

* 7.08 

No. 1 Manitoba (Pacific). 

16.09 

17.05 

17.94 

17.77 

16.75 

16.78 

10,61 

10.38 

12.52 

11.10 

No. 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

15.34 

16.12 

16.93 

16.66 

15.53 

15.92 

10.14 

9.43 

11.98 

10.16 

No 2 Plard Winter .. 

15.13 

n. q. 

16.01 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Rosafe . 

n. q 

15.68 

15.97 

13.86 

13.39 

13.92 

n. q. 

8.14 

* 12.51 

8,64 

Choice White Karachi . 

14.61 

15.68 

16.04 

15.51 

14.86 

15,22 

11.10 

n. q. 

12.90 

n. q, 

West Australian (cargoes) . 

14,98 

16.18 

16.26 

15.71 

14.81 

15.15 

- 10.67 

9.40 

12.28 

9.61 

Milan: Home grown, soft . 

21.10 

19.97 

19.97 

19.97 

19.97 

19.97 

29.01 

28.04 

26.71 

26.63 

Rye. 





1 






Berlin: Home grown . ! 

21.11 

21.11 

21.11 

21.11 

21.11 1 

21.11 , 

22.01 

20.75 

20.68 

20.29 

Hamburg: Plata .j 

16.19 

16.32 

15.95 

14.42 

13.98 I 

13.21 1 

6.65 

! 5,94 

7.81 

6.31 

Budapest: Home grown .i 

! 12.47 

12.47 

12.28 

11.31 

11.33; 

10.98 1 

7.15 

6.56 1 

8.07 

7.65 

Warsaw: Home grown . | 

15.57 

14.38 

14.37 

14.37 - 

14.15 j 

12.91 | 

8.77 1 

7.66 j 

8.86- 

7.77 

Minneapolis.’No. 2 .I 

11.88 

13.17 

13.51 

13.21 

13.48 

13.^4 

7.04 | 

! 6.68 j 

i 

8.53 

] 

! 6.72 

Barley. 





i 


1 ! 

1 

j 

1 


Braiia* Average quality. 




7.67 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

5.30 

6.31 

5.83 

6.67 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 

15.16 

i 4.99 1 

14.73 

14.47 

14.73 l 

■ 15.45 i 

17.34 

17.34 

* 16.43 

'* 16.85 

Winnipeg- No. 4 Western ....... 

8.47 

9.37 ! 

9.95 

10.67 

! 10.98 | 

i 10.96 j! 

5.04 

5.09 

6.60 

5.11 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding. 

8.38 

9.74 i 

11.0 4 

11.11 

12.11 

, 12.49 j! 

5.07 

6.07 

8.00 

7.32 

Berlin: Home-grown, fodder. 

22.22 

21.98 

21.73 

21.48 

! 21.23 l 

i 20.99 

' 22.39 

20.62 

20.99 

20.33 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

11.66 

11.74 

12.01 

11.28 

11.85 

1 11.90 1 

j 8.00 

8.15 

8.93 

7.97 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f,): 






' 





No. 3 Canadian Western. 

1 11.82 

12.56 

12.61 

n, q. 

n. .q ' 

' n. q. J 

7.45 

7.39 

* 8,98 

7.88 

Plata. 

11.45 

11.89 

12.25 

11.23 

10.78 

10.87 J 

1 7.10 

6.74 

7.82 

6.68 

Iranian. 

10.44 

10.47 

11.23 

10.66 

10.36 1 

1 10.87 i 

;* 6.39 

1 

6.53 

| 1 

7.58 

6.56 

Oats. 



j 

l 


j 

i 



| 

| 



Winnipeg: No 2 White . 

11.19 

11.19 

11.49 

. 11.12 

10.96 

10.71 

6.66 

! 8.00 

7.97 

7.67 

Chicago: No 2 White .. 

10.44 

11.47 

11.57 

10.73 

11.15 

11.41 I 

6.54 

1 8.68 

8.12 

8.72 

Buenos-Aires: Current quality. 

6.31 

6.86 

6.87 

6.67 

6.43 

6.16 1 

6.05 

i 5.38 

b.23 

* 5.74 

Berlin: Home grown. 

21.73 

21.48 

21.23 

20.99 

20.74 

20.49 l 

21.89 

I 20.87 

21.48 

20.44 

Paris: Home grown. 

16.64 

16.74 

16.61 

16.80 

17.23 

18.09 

16.31 

I 9.22 

16.52 

9.62 

London and Liverpool (c. i. f.)- Plata . 

9.15 

9.36 

9.38 

8.64 

8.38 

8.47 j 

' | 

7.12 

! 6.82 

1_ 

7.60 

7.15 


(*} The gold franc adopted is that of the former Latin Monetary Union. Up to the end of September 1936, prices in gold francs 
were obtained by converting original prices into Swiss francs, since the latter could still be regarded as gold francs. After the v 
devaluation of the Swiss franc (28 September 1936), original prices were converted Into American dollars, adopting a coefficient $ 
of 3.061, which can be considered as the coefficient existing between the current dollar and the former franc of the Latin 
Monetary Union, In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the 
with the dollar did not, during a given month, reach 2% %, the monthly average has been converted on the basis of 
In other cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. ■ , ti'aiBm 
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PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


Description 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

J une | 

Year 

1037 

1937 

1937 

193 7 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 | 

I 

1936 

1935 

Maize. 

Braiia: Home-grown . 


1 

j 

i 

6,39 i 

n. q. 

5.90 

| 

I 

5.32 

7.21 

i 

5.68 ! 

6.55 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow .. 

14.58 

16.37 

16.06 

13.77 I 

13.47 

13.48 

7.8! 1 

10.17 

10.18 

9.88 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata ..... 

6.33 

6.69 

6.55 ' 

6.75 1 

6.52 j 

5.96 

5.17 | 

4.54 

5.32 

4.74 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f): 

Yellow Plata.. 

8.83 

9.16 

9.26 

8.75 ; 

8.35 ! 

8.05 

6.39 

5.64 

6.81 

5.82 

No 2 White African. 

9.45 

9.65 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 6.18 

n. q. | 

* 6.26 

Milan: Home-grown. .. 

13.2! 

13.21 

13.21 ; 

13.21 | 

13.21 ! 

1 

13.21 

20.76 ; 

1 

1 

20.73 

19.15 i 

1 1 

j 

18.98 

Rice. 

Milan: Originario. 

20 , 6 ! 

20.61 

: 

j 

20.55 | 

20.41 

20.35 

19.45 

j 

30.19 

32.20 

28.12 

30.90 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 



t . . 

8.44 

8.48 

8.82 

8.44 

8.91 

8.23 

8.50 

Saigon: No 1 Round white. 

8.86 

8.67 , 

8.78 ! 

8,95 

9.87 

11.18 

8.85 

8.87 

9.07 

8.49 

Loudon {c. i. £.): 

No 2 Burma. 

13.19 

13.29 

13.26 

13.00 

13.39 

14.0! 

11.58 

11.84 

11.71 

13.41 

No x Saigon. 

13.23 

13.35 

13.45 

13.00 

13.66 

15.15 

11.36 

11.23 

12,02 

11.05 

Tokyo: Ckrnnai. 


20.26 

19.50 ; 

18.85 

18.48 

18.03 

19.96 

17.74 

18.71 

18.12 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling.! 

84.76 

88.54 ; 

93.94 : 

95.29 

87.86 | 

88.13 

! 82.65 ' 

80.85 

81.16 

80.48 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 
f. g.: 

74.1! i 

74.56 

76.12 ! 

76.13 

; 71..38 ; 

72.70 

1 ! 

! 71.63 

73.45 

68.53 

73,30 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f.i 

130.11 : 

133.06 

147.0! 

145.19 ! 

1 125.82 | 

129.57 

115.46 i 

99.60 

118.73 

; 104.98 

Liverpool: 

Middling american.. 

97.96 | 

101.57 | 

104.75 , 

108.07 

! 100.43 | 

99.33 

| 

98.61 

94.82 

93.70 

93.03 

1 M. g. Broach, f. g.. 

n/ 82.42 ! 

n. 83.34 ! 

n. 83.67 ! 

n. 82.53 

In.78.14 ! 

in. 79.74 

77.52 ; 

79.64 

75.60 

79.15 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

| 146.25 ; 

157.22 | 

166.09 

161.49 

1 137.57 

| 

| 141.54 

127.53 | 

112.22 

139.23 

119.93 

Beef. 

! 1 




i 

1 1 

! | 


: 

1 



Berlin: Domestic (live weight). 

> 103.70 ; 

103.70 

101.23 

103.23 

! 101.23 

j 

1 103.70 

i 104.47 

101.02 

103.83 

! 101.00 

Paris: Domestic (dead weight) .... 

! 123.71 

123.61 

113.41 

113.14 

! 105.44 

j 107.69 

119.57 

104.34 

112.77 

! 97.03 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . . 

i 319.67 1 

j 

115.21 

; 100.78 

| 89.25 

| 86.40 

1 89.23 

i 

i 

106.86 

100.06 

93.83 

; 90.74 

j 

Mutton. 

ivParis: Domestic (dead weight) .... 

! 

I 157.10 

i 161.53 

j 

366.34 

| 

j 

176.12 

164.72 

1 

160.40' 

186.35 

I 

197.92 

186,14 

204.71 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . . 

156.95 

157.38 

. 155.05 

141.60 

125.52 

! 

I 

112.94 

*126.01 

[j 

116.60 

118.40 

120,27 

vy ■ ■ ■ Fork, 

Denmark: Domestic (live weight) . . . 
Rotterdam: Domestic (live weight) . . 

: 109.22 

I 

! 117.43 

j 

115.25 

107.77 

105.64 

i 

1 

S 109.94 

1 

it 

1 

! 115.71 

j 

117.43 

115.60 

108.89 

; 79.94 

80.71 

79.60 

78.68 

76,13 

76.26 

70.82 

68.74 

72.91 

80.46 

Domestic (live weight). 

1 124.69 

; 120.99 

! 120.99 

120.99 

120.99 

120.99 

125.62 

113.37 

124.84 

119.29 

PiMds: Domestic (live weight) , . . ... 
London: Domestic (dead weight) * „ . 

: 82.84 

1 82.68 

! 80.83 

83.41 

84.78 

90.41 

113.68 

70.03 

103.95 

75.97 

j 102.32 

1 

1 

j 110.86 

j 112.41 

111.56 

113,06 

115,96 

n. q. 

100.06 

*111.31 

104.21 
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Description 

June 

*937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

March 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

*937 

June 

1936 

June 

1935 

| Year 

1936 

3 935 

Butter. 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

132.82 

126.37 

131.91 

146.48 

139.73 

129.72 

137.88 

111.02 

140.86 

129.78 

Beeuwarden: Dutch. 

124.54 

118.97 

116.05 

113.4! 

114.61 

109.36 

119.25 

83.84 

312.47 

101.80 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

323.37 

321.10 

321.38 

321.38 

Bondon: 











Danish. 

170.35 

16 4.34 

169.71 

185.75 

175.89 

167.39 

176.09 

150.42 

178.59 

- 167.62 

Argentine. . j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

141.53 

133.15 

127.25 

134.13 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 145.51 

* 123.10 

Australian, salted ........ 

161.06 

157.39 

153.59 

141.61 

126.76 

138.69 

162.35 

126.17 

149.77 

133.27 

New Zealand, salted.. . 

163.16 

159.13 

154.45 

141.37 

126,88 

138.94 

164.25 

129.53 

150.92 

135,38 

Cheese. 











Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

152.99 

151.78 

147.83 

138.29 

134.87 

136.88 

189.69 

158.02 

172.75 

163.90 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 +. 

66.68 

58.21 

55.14 

62.97 

62.74 

57.18 

84.11 

49.74 

69.62 

61.84 

Kempten: Bmmenthal variety. 

197.53 ; 

197.53 

197,53 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

199.00 

190.19 

197.71 

189.68 

Bondon: 











English Cheddar. 

125.62 

n. q. 

135.62 

129.11 

128.23 

127.85 

n. q. 

128.29 

119.56 

115,33 

Canadian.. 

117.45 

115.15 

111.01 

106.43 

105.51 

104.94 

100.77 

93.98 

99.41 

89.52 

New Zealand. 

110.29 

107.82 

100.30 

88.52 

77.51 

80.55 

90.88 

66.13 

90.95 

72.52 

Eggs (per 100). 











Denmark: Danish (per quintal) .... 

46.52 

49.67 

46.34 

60.86 

56.16 

55.88 

52.66 

51.29 

73.46 

72.09 

Roermond: Dutch, for export .... 

4.83 

4.64 

4.93 

6.14 

6.31 

5.55 

5.29 

5.04 

6.24 

6.45 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 

3.60 

3.06 

3.14 

4.46 

5.98 

5.08 

3.04 

3.27 

4.02 

4.21 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 

11.42 

11.42 

12.78 

14.82 

14.82 

14.82 

11.50 

11.11 

13.31 

13.14 

Bondon: 











Danish. 

6.37 

5.84 

5 57 

7.40 

7.37 

7.13 : 

6.54 

6.24 

8.05 

7.82 

Dutch .. 

7.55 

6.94 

6.59 

7.63 

8.79 

8.88 | 

j 7.41 

6.47 

8.77 

8.30 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 



Parity 1 

Actual Exchange Rates ! 

1 

Percentage deviation from parity with U. S, 
dollar: premium {+) or discount (—) 

National currencies 



16 




18 |! 

16 I 



25 

iS 


( 1 ) 

y 

2 

^5 

9 

2 



July 

July 

July 

June 

June j 

July j 

July 

July 

June 

June 




1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 ji 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

Germany: reichsmark . . . 


40.332 

40.212 

40.146 

40.100 

40.091 

1 

1 

40.082 

- 0.3 

| 

0.5 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 

— 0.6 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 


71.959 

n. 33.097 

n. 33.042 

n. 32.927 

n. 32.918 

n. 32 914, 

- 54.0 

— 54.1 

- 54.2 

— 54.3 

- 54.3 

Belgium: belga .j 

2 ) 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

j 16.834 

16.838 

16.839 

16.879 

16.914J 

t- 28.5 
1- 0.7 

28.5 
- 0.7 

- 28.5 

— 0.7 

i— 28.3 
!— 0.4 

- 283 

- 0.4 

Canada: dollar. 

100.000 

99.800 

99.789 

99.833 

99.871 

99.984! 

— 0.2 

— 0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

! 0,0 

Denmark: crown. 


45.374 

22.169 

22.126 

22.060 

22.042 

22.042) 

— 51.1! 

- 51.2 

- 51.4 

- 51.4 

- 51.4 

Spain: peseta. 


32.669 

n. 5.162 

n. 5.110 

n. 5.083 

n. 5.178 

5.250' 

- 84.2! 

- 84.4 

- 84.4 

- 84.2 

— 83.9 

France: franc 4 ) . 


6.633 

3.832 

3.869 

3.839 

44.52 

4.453 

- 42.2 

- 41.7 

!— 42.1 

— 32.9 

— 32.9 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 


8.2397 

4.9665 

4.9569 

4.9429 

4.9381 

4.9383 

- 39.7 

— 39’8 

40.0 

— 40.1 

— 40.1 

Hungarv: pengd . 


29.612 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.760 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.770 

n. 19.772 

- 33.2 

— 33.3 

— 33.2 

— 33.2 

- 33.2 

India: rupee . 


61.798 

37.479 

37.384 

37.297 

37.271 

37.279 

- 39.4 

— 39.5 

— 39.2 

— 39.7 

!— 39,7 

Italy: lira .j 

2 ) 

6) 

8.911 

5.263 

( 5.260 

5.260 

5.260 

5.261 

5.261 

1 — 41.0 
I- 0.1 

41.0 

0.1 

— 41.0 

- 0.1 

— 41.0 

— 0.1 

- 41.0 
0.0 

Japan: yen. 

84.396 

28.882 

28.767 

28.720 

28.707 

28.717 

- 65,8 

!— 65.9 

— 66.0 

— 66.0 

— 66.0- 

Netherlands: florin .... 


68.057 

55.092 

54.978 

54.976 

54.982 

54.983 

- 19.1 

19.2 

- 19.2 

— 19.2 

— 19.2 

Poland: zloty. 


18.994 

18.900 

18.920 

18.932 

18.927 

18.932 

- 0.5 

|— 0.4 

— 0.3 

— 0.31 

- 0,3 

Romania: leu. 


1.013 

n. 0.733 

n. 0.721 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.725 

n. 0.730 

— 27.6 

— 28.8 

— 27.9 

27.9 

— 27.9 

Sweden: crown. 


45.374 

25.600 

25.552 

25.477 

25.457 

25.460 

- 43.6 

— 43.7 

— 43.9 

— 43,9 

— 43.9 

Switzerland . .. 


32.669 

22.920 

22.883 

22.875 

22.908 

22.916 1 

- 29.8 

— 30.0 

— 30.0 

— 29.9 

- 30.9* 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . j 

Is) 

|7) 

5.016 

3.512 

j 3.485 

3.486 

3.484 

3.485 

3.485j 

30.5 

|— 0.8 

— 30.5 

r 07 

— 30.5 

— 0.8 

— 30.5 

— 0.8 

— 30.5 

— 0.8 


1) Parities and current rates are both expressed in II. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. —' 2) Former parity. — 3) New- 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) 1 Indochinese piastre == 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this.— 5) Quo- -:.i 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed {97 V 2 piastres ~ 1 £ sterling). — 6) Neifc ; 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 45 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF FRIGES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different, countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they ate reproduced- in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Countries 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


in 

Index-numbert 

comparison with May 1937 

ol June 1937 

in comparison with June 1936 

Germany (wholesale prices). 

-r 

0.5 

+ 0.2 

_ 

1.0 

4- 2.0 

Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 


O.i 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

England and Wales. 

— 

1.5 

— 1.4 

+ 

10.7 

4- 23.6 

Argentina. 

— 

3.1 

— 

+ 

24.1 

— 

1 Canada ... 

— 

4.7 

— 0.6 

4- 

29.8 

4- 17.0 

Finland. 

— 

1.2 

— 1.0 

4" 

10.2 

+ 14.4 

Hungary... 

— 

1.3 

— 1.1 

4- 

11.4 

4- 10.6 

New Zealand. 

— 

0.4 

— 

+ 

17,7 

— 

: Netherlands. 


0.0 

— 0.5 

+• 

17.0 

4- 23.9 

! Poland... 

+ 

0.3 

+ 0.7 

+ 

20.7 

4- 11.9 

; Yugoslavia: 

’ plant products. 

_ 

0.7 

} ~ °- 7 

1 + 

7.4 

[ + 10.2 

1 1 livestock products. 

— 

I.l 

\ + 

10.3 


in 1 

Index-number 
comparison with April 1937 

s of May 
in 

1937 

comparison with May 1936 

1 1 Belgium. 

+ 

0.5 

__ 

4- 

6.8 

— 

| Irish Free State. 

+ 

2.8 

— 

4 . 

18.3 

— 

Omted States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

— 

1.5 

— 

4- 

24.3 

— 

! United States: Bureau of Eabor. 

— 

2.6 

— 0.7 

+ 

25.8 

+ 11.2 

1' Lithuania .. 

+ 

2.1 

0.0 

+ 

33.3 

4- 18.2 

Sweden... 

1 -- 


0.0 


4- 

14.3 



Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products . 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 — 100). 


Countries 

1935 

1936 

1937 

and 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

Germany (wholesale prices) .... 

75.7 

77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

79.5 

77.8 

77.8 


78.3 

Germany (products sold by farmers). 

74.6 

76.1 

75.8 

76.3 

79.3 

76.8 

74.8 

74.8 


77.6 

■ England and Wales. 

83.3 

85.4 

83.3 

85.4 

85.4 

87.5 

89.6 

92.4 


95.8 

Argentina. 

66.1 

69.0 

74.4 

78.2 

78.8 

86.8 

87.5 

95.0 


100.5 

Belgium 1}. 

91.5 

100.5 

110.1 

108.0 

102.1 

104,2 

113.2 

111.6 

4 ) 

108.5 

> Canada. 

74.2 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 

66.6 

73.5 

80.8 

90.2 


90.1 

■ Irish Free State. 

57.1 

57.0 

60.7 

58.3 

63.2 

65.0 

69.3 

67.4 

4 ) 

74.6 

United States: Bur. of Agr.Economics 

73.8 

71.9 

74.7 

73.3 

71.9 

82.9 

83.6 

88.4 

4) 

88.4 

i'.Uhited States; Bur. of Eabor . . . 

75.2 

74.1 

73.5 

73.5 

72.2 

78.2 

80.9 

87.0 

4 ) 

85.7 

Finland... 

69.8 

72,0 

72.6 

75.1 

72.0 

73.5 

75.7 

82.2 


81.3 

Hungary. .. 

56.1 

59.6 

64.8 

61.0 

53.6 

52.9 

56.6 

59.6 


58.8 

Xithuania .. 

36.2 

33.2 

'35.6 

36.2 

36.9 

38.9 

43.0 

46,6 

4 ) 

47.8 

4 «w Zealand 2). ........ „ 

102.3 

108.4 

120.4 

120.6 

120.8 

129.4 

131.9 

137.2 


143.9 

? Netherlands. 

53.6 

55.7 

54.6 

53.6 

55.7 

57.9 

57.9 

62.1 


66.4 

; Boland 3) .. : 

45.1 

46,1 

49.7 

45.4 

48.2 

47.7 

51.5 

54.1 


57.8 

Sweden 2).. 

106.3 

106.9 

108.5 

106.6 

106.0 

117.7 

118.3 

121.4 

4 ) 

121.1 

■ Yugoslavia/ P lant P roducts • • • • 

44.2 

50.4 

60.7 

60.3 

51.4 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 


50.2 

5 livestock products . . 

-—----__ 

53.4 

50.6 

54.5 

51.9 

53.1 

58.9 

60.9 

59.4 


59.4 


ft ,, X) Base: rst Quarter G f 1932 = 100. — z) Base: 1st quarter of 1931 » 100. — 3) First mouth of each quarter compared 
1929 . — 4 ) Average of April and May only.' 1 , ' 1 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF FRIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 


Description 

June 

1937 

M.\ 

*J37 

Apt 11 

1937 

Match 

1937 

Feb 

*937 

1 

Jan. 

1937 

June 

1936 

June 

*935 

Year 

Germany 2 ) 




1 





1936 

*935 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 








I 

j 


1913 = 100. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

115.7 

115.5 

114.5 

114.6 

113.6 

113.0 

116.9 

1150 

114.1 

113.4 

Livestock. 

87.4 

86.2 

85.7 

84.4 

84 9 

85.0 

88 9 

83 2 

89.4 

84.2 

Livestock products. 

107.8 

107.8 

109.4 

110.4 

110.3 

110.3 

107.3 

103 4 

109.4 

107.1 

Feeding stuffs. 

108.3 

107.7 

107.3 

106.7 

105.7 

105 3 

111.2 

104.6 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products .. 

104.6 

104.1 

103.9 

103.9 

103.4 

103.2 

105.7 

101.5 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

55.8 

57.1 

60.6 

61.9 

62.4 

61.4 

68.4 

65.7 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.7 

112.7 

112.8 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

111.3 

111.1 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manitfactures{“Kon$urn.gu.tet'') 

132.9 

132.5 

131.8 

131.4 

130.7 

130.7 

126.7 

123.8 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

* 

106.1 

105.9 

105.8 

106.1 

105.5 

105.3 

104.0 

101.2 

104,1 

101.8 

Germany 3) 









1936-37 

6) 

*935 36 
6) 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 









Average of corresponding months 
1909-1910/1913-14 — 100. 











Cereals.. 

102 

101 

103 

107 

107 

107 

106 

101 

104 

104 

Edible potatoes. 

112 

122 

116 

114 

106 

108 

110 

101 

115 

119 

Plant products . 

103 

107 

107 

108 

107 

108 

106 

101 | 

107 

107 

Meat animals. 

97 

96 

95 

93 

94 

92 

100 

93 j 

94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products . 

117 

113 

109 

102 

101 

10! 

117 

116 ! 

105 

106 

Livestock products . 

104 

102 

99 

96 

96 

95 

106 

101 

98 

99 

Total agncultural products . . . 

104 

102 

101 

99 

99 

99 

106 

101 

100 

1 

101 

England and Wales 









*936 j 









j 

*935 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 








1 


Average of corresponding months 




1 

1 




1 



of 1911-13 = 100. 




1 




1 



Agricultural products 4 ). 

134 

136 

143 

134 

1 133 

133 

121 

117 > 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

119 

119 

124 

118 

115 

119 

87 

86 1 

93 

1 87 

Fertilizers. 

91 

91 

91 

91 

l 91 

91 

89 

88 

89 

1 88 

Wholesale products in general 5 ) . . . 

Argentina 

122.7 

124.4 

122,7 

125.8 ; 

| 119.6 

116.7 

99.3 

j 

98.5 

104.4 

! 99.5 

i 

{Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 
1926 = 100. 





: 






Cereals and linseed .. 

97.7 

102.4 

102.6 

99.7 

91.9 

88.6 

79.9 

63.5 

82.6 

j 67.2 

Meat. 

92.6 

86.3 

83.4 

78.1 , 

1 81.1 

81.6 

92.8 

80,0 

91.0 

! 84.0 

Hides and skins .. 

118.! 

123.9 

139.4 

137.0 

1 120.4 

123.0 

, 78.1 

77.3 

91.0 

| 80.5 

Wool. 

144.9 

153.9 

160.4 

156.8 

152.2 

156.2 

; 98.9 

69.2 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

91.7 

85.8 

87.3 

89.3 

91.3 

93.4 

86.6 

82.6 

85.5 

88.8 

Forest products ........... 

98.7 

97.8 

97.8 

97.3 

. 98.0 

97.8 

97.7 

90.4 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products .. 

102.4 

105.7 

107.1 

104.1 

| 97.7 

96.2 

82.5 

68.3 

86.6 

72.1 


^ 1) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s phi 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930} and to 
Crop Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 996). — 2) In 
numbers of wholesale prices. — 3} Index-numbers of products sold by farmers — 4} Revised index-numbers due to 
Act payments and, from 1 September 1934, the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 3) Calculated by the Statist, 
base-year 1913 *» 100. — 6) Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. 
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June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

Description 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Belgium 

(Belgisehe Bcerenbond 
Boereubond beige) 

Average of corresponding months 
1909/1914 — 100 . 

Field products. 


576 

594 

562 

562 

573 

484 

492 

508 

438 

livestock products. 


559 

547 

586 

589 

583 

548 

504 

576 

532 

Total agricultural products . 


565 

562 

578 

580 

580 

528 

500 

555 

502 

Bent. 


645 

645 

645 

640 

604 

600 

545 

605 

551 

Agricultural wages. 


850 

845 

840 

835 

825 

770 

730 

778 

737 

Fertilizers. 


433 

431 

434 

436 

429 

418 

389 

427 

394 

Feedingstuffs. 

... 

573 

601 

594 

595 

608 

498 

456 

513 

444 

Total production expenses (included those 
?u4 specified) . 


727 

731 

728 

726 

724 

681 

623 

689 

630 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 = 100 . 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

85.1 

89.0 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

88.3 

60.0 

55,1 

67.0 

57.1 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

SI.4 

85.7 

86.3 

84.2 

82.6 

82.1 

70.7 

72.0 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

83.7 

87.8 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

86.0 

64.5 

61.4 

70.1 

63.4 

Fertilizers . 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

Consumers’ goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco) . 

78.5 

78.2 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

76.6 

75.4 

75.5 

75,5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

84.6 

85.1 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

81.3 

72.3 

71.4 

74.6 

72 J 

Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911/1913 — 100 . 

1 1 Agricultural products in general . 


106.5 

103.6 

98.6 

93.8 

92.1 

90.8 

82.2 

90.6 

83.0 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
j Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 

f ' Cereals ... . . 


149 

154 

145 

146 

143 

87 

102 

108 

103 

!' Cotton and cottonseed .. 


112 

117 

116 

108 

107 

96 

103 

100 

101 

t" Fruits . 


152 

142 

133 

127 

105 

115 

100 

100 

91 

;• Track crops (market garden crops) . . 


139 

127 

131 

143 

115 

99 

96 

113 

127 

s 1 . 1 'Meat animals. 


133 

130 

129 

126 

128 

120 

119 

121 

117 

1 • 1 Dairy products .. 


116 

120 

125 

126 

128 

106 

99 

119 

108' 

|\ Chickens and eggs . 


96 

104 

102 

101 

110 

103 

108 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous .. 


133 

138 

140 

147 

182 ! 

120 

86 

122 

97 

L/ ■ , Total agricultural products ...... 


128 

130 

128 

127 

131 

107 

104 

114 

108 

I'' 1 ' Commodities purchased 1 ) . 


134 

134 

132 

132 

128 

120 

127 

124 

125 

I Agricultural wages 1 ) .: 

jF ■ ' 


— 

112 

— 

— 

103 

2 ) 101 

2 ) 94 

106 

95 

I’;/,/ United States 

' (Bureau of Labor) 

jM 1 , ;,' , 1926 ==» 100 . 

i • Cereals . 


113.9 

119.2 

113.2 

H1.5 

113.0 

73.0 

76.9 

88.1 

82.4 

p Livestock and poultry . . .. : 


95.9 

93.6 

93.7 

89.9 

91.4 

83.2 

84.8 

84,8 

84.9 

'Other farm products ......... 


79.0 

83.4 

88.5 

86.3 

84.8 

75.8 

74.3 

76.0 

73.4 

" Total agricultural products . 

... 

89.8 

92.2 

94.1 

91.4 

91.3 

78.1 

78,3 

80,9 

78.7 

!pf Agricultural implements. ....... 

... 

93.8 

92.1 

93.1 

93.1 

93.0 

94.2 

93.6 

94.1 

93.7 

p -Fertilizer materials . 

... 

70.6 

70.7 

70.3 

70.7 

70.6 

64.0 

65.7 

65.9 

66.3 

; p\Mixed fertilizers.. 

-.. 

72.2 

72.0 

71.7 

71.7 

71,4 

66.0 

74.5 

68.3 

70.6 

% .Cattle feed . .. 

... 

139.9 

146.8 

135.0 

129.4 

135.4 

80.7 

92.2 

94.0 

88.4 

*1 \ Non -agricultural commodities ..... 


86.7 

86,9 

86.3 

85.0 

84,6 

79.4 

80.0 

80.7 

80.2 

|k‘ |Wholesale products in general. .... 

___ 

... 

87.4 

88.0 

87.8 

86.3 

85.9 

79.2 

79.8 

80.8 

80.0 


1 ) 1910-1914 « 200. — 2) April. 
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Description 


Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
rg 26 = 100. 

Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

Fodder. 

Meat. 

IDairy products. 

Total agricultural products . 

Wholesale products in general . 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « 100. 

Agricultural and livestock products . . 
Wholesale products in general . . , . 


Lithuania 

(Taetuvos Bankas) 
1920-^9 = 100 


Cereals. 

Cattle, fowls. 

Feather, hides, wool. 

Meat, dairy products and eggs. 

Total agricultural prodmh . 

Wholesale products in general . 


New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 = 100. 

Dairy products. 

Meat.] 

"Wool.* ’ 

Other pastoral products.[ [ 

All pastoral and dairy products . , . 

Field products . 

Total agricultural products . 


Norway 

(KgL Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 


Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

Pork. 

Other meat . .. 

Dairy products. 

Eggs. 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

Maize. 

Fertilizers . .. 


June 

1937 

May 

1937 

Apul 

1937 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

1937 

i 

| June 

1 1936 

June 

1935 

Year 









1936 

1935 

112 

116 

117 

116 

116 

110 

t i 

89 

79 

91 

80 

59 

65 

71 

76 

71 

66 

83 

88 

74 

75 

70 

74 

75 

75 

68 

66 

65 

67 

64 

62 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

82 

1 82 

72 

80 

75 

81 

83 

85 

87 

86 

83 

1 80 

77 

82 

83 

86 

87 

88 

91 

88 

84 * 

1 78 

75 

79 

76 

103 

104 

103 

103 

101 

98 

90 

90 

92 

90 

78 

79 

79 

80 

78 

83 

70 

75 



94 

95 

94 

95 

93 

96 

85 

| 

87 




48 

48 

47 

47 

43 

1 

i 

36 

40 

37 

39 


51 

50 

47 

46 

45 ! 

38 

30 

40 

30 


62 

62 

61 

60 

60 

; 47 

37 

50 

38 

... 

42 

41 

44 

44 

44 1 

, 35 

33 

38 

35 


48 

47 

47 

47 

45 

« 37 ; 

35 

i 

39 

35 

*.. 

52 

! 

52 

51 

51 

49 

44 1 

45 [ 

1 

45 

i 

i 

45 

112.6 

108.3 

97.6 

90.4 

95.3 

101.8 

106.9 

i 

79.5 

105.6 

91.3 

163,4 

164.5 

164.5 

162.7 

168.2 

168.7 

159.8 

150.2 

161.5 

! 157.6 

180,9 

190.8 

184.6 

175.2 

181.1 

167.2 

102.2 

84.8 , 

111,5 i 

82.2 

153.1 

151.8 

145.1 

147.0 

139.7 

141.8 

121.6 

98.5 | 

123.6 

96.7 

144.1 

' 144.5 

138.1 

132.6 

137.1 

137.4 

121.9 

100.6 j 

122.9 

1 107.2 

130.6 

138.4 

134.3 

140.4 

120.4 

119.3 

127.4 

124.7 

124.2 

1 126.0 

143,7 

144.3 

138.0 

132.8 

136.6 

136.9 

122.1 

101.3 

123.9 | 

108.8 









1936-37 

! 1935 36 









1 ) 

! *> 

i .- - . 

172 

172 

171 

169 

168 

166 

148 

145 

154 

I- 

j 144 

188 

134 

142 

153 

158 

145 

132 

257 

132 

165 

108 

103 

102 

107 

114 

117 

101 

94 

110 

, 109 

185 

165 

154 

155 

148 

145 

146 

138 

1 148 

1 146 

156 

153 

153 

151 

144 

142 

137 

138 

1 139 

| 139 

98 

96 

101 

122 

105 

107 

88 

75 

113 

) 102 

153 

151 

148 

143 

146 

133 

126 

111 

130 

123 

146 

139 

136 

132 

i 34 

133 

125 

95 

130 

113 

90 

90 

90 

89 

89 

87 ; 

1 

88 

78 

87 

82 


1 ) Agricultural year: r st April. 31 .st March. 
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PRICES : INDEX-NUMBERS 


Specification 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

March 

3937 

Feb. 

3937 

Jan. 

3 937 

June 

1936 

June 

1935 

Year 

Netherlands 









1936-37 

2) 

1935-36 

2) 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 











Plant products.. 

61 

62 

61 

60 

60 

59 

47 

58 

58 

50 

Livestock products. 

63 

63 

64 

62 

57 

55 

55 

48 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

62 

62 

63 

61 

57 

56 

53 

50 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages. . . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1) . . . | 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

74.0 

73.0 

61.6 

60.9 

3) 63.8 

3) 615 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1936 

1935 

1928 — 100. 









Raw plant products. 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

53.2 

46.8 

40.0 

37.2 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals.... 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

43.3 

42.7 

40.8 

40.6 

32.4 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairv products and eggs. 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

49.3 

46.4 

45.1 

35.8 

37.5 

40.4 

41.2 

Products sold directly by farmers . . 

51.9 

49.6 

49.5 

50.0 

48.5 

44.5 

39.4 

35.6 

38.7 

35.S 

Flour and groats. 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

59.4 

60.1 

53.4 

39.7 

36.0 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

46.0 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

45.6 

45.6 

46.6 

37.1 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer .. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.7 

79.3 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

58.8 

56.6 

52.6 

50.6 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products .. 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

54.6 

53.5 

50.5 

45.9 

43.0 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased . 

66.4 

66.4 

66.5 

66.5 

66.1 

65.8 

64.0 

66.8 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general .... 

60.3 

59.9 

60.1 

60.6 

59.8 

58.2 

53.9 

52.6 

54.0 

53.0 

Sweden 

(Kungl. Buntbruksstyrelse). 

Average 1909-1913 — 100. 











Plant products . 


127 

128 

126 

126 

121 

105 

116 

108 

108 

Dairy products. 


132 

132 

136 

133 

129 

114 

111 

133 

122 

Meat animals. 


123 

118 

120 

120 

128 

126 

116 

126 

120 

, Livestock products . 


129 

128 

132 

130 

129 

116 

112 

131 

121 

- Total agricultural products . 


128 

128 

130 

129 

126 

112 

113 

123 

117 

Feedingstuffs .. 


137 

139 

139 

143 

144 

126 

123 

133 

125 

Fertilizers. 


94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Building materials. 


194 

193 

191 

185 

177 

157 

162 

161 

162 

( Machinery and implements. 


196 

196 

196 

196 

178 

179 

179 

177 

177 

'Sundries. 

... 

128 

127 

123 

122 

120 

110 

111 

112 

109 

■ Total commodities purchased ..... 


144 

144 

143 

143 

140 

129 

129 

133 

129 

' I| \ Agricultural'wages . . . . . 


193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

174 

170 

Yugoslavia 

T'/ (National Bank 

■ of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1 1926 — 100. 











1 , Plant products... 

69.3 

69.8 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

66.5 

64.5 

60.1 

69.7 

68.2 

((l ivestock products. 

62.0 

62.7 

65.7 

64.3 

62.7 

63.5 

56.2 

58.5 

60.0 

56.6 

. Industrial products . 

75.9 

76.6 

76.6 

75.4 

74.0 

74.0 

67.6 

65.7 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

mm 

72.1 

72.6 

72.3 

72.1 

70.9 

70.4 

65.4 

63.9 

68.4 

65.9 


ft — : • : ” 1 : 

■re i) New index-numbers,, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 ~ 100. — 
Ba ft Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. — 3) Calendar year. 

■h£1;v 


































PRICES - LATEST NEWS 
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The regulation of cereal prices in Germany. 

The basis of the cereal market for 1937-38 is determined by an order, dated 26 
June 1937, of the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

The system of fixed prices remains unchanged. The prices for the year 1937-38 
come into force on 1 July for rye and fodder barley and on 1 August for wheat and 
fodder oats. The base prices for wheat, fodder barley and fodder oats are those 
fixed on the basis of the 1936 crop. That for rye is 2.00 RM. higher than that for 
1036. During the agricultural year 1937-38 these prices will be varied in the manner 
indicated in the following table. 


Monthly fixed prices (Berlin price region) in RM. per quintal 


Commodity 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

! 

Jan. j 

Feb 

March | 

I 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Wheat. 

_ 

3)20.10 

20.10 

20.10 

20.30 

20.60 

20 80 

20.80 

20.60 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20 70 

Rve. 

1 ) 18.40 

18.40 

1 18.40 

18.60 

18.80 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

18.90 

18.70 

18.40 

— 

Fodder barley .... 

2 ) 16.50 

16.50 

16.70 

16.90 

17.00 

17.20 

17.30 

17.40 

17.40 

17.40 

17.10 

16.70 

- 

Fodder oats. 

1 

* 

15.80 

| 16.10 

16.30 

16.50 

16.70 

17.00 

17.20 

17.40 

17.40 

17.40 

17.00 

16 60 


1) As from 10.7.37; from 1.7 to 9.7.37: 17.70. — 2) As from 10.7.37; from 1.7 to 9.7.37: 16.00. — 3) A^ 
from 10.8.37; from 1.8 to 9.8.37: 19.40. 


LATEST NEWS 

PRODUCTION 


Denmark: The condition of crops on 15 July was as follows: 




Jutland 


Islands 


1937 

1936 

1937 

I 93 & 

Wheat. 

. . 91 

91 

96 

96 

Rve. 

• • 94 

91 

97 

97 

Bariev. 

. . 100 

80 

97 

91 

Oats. 

. . 100 

8l 

100 

93 

Meslin. 

. . IOI 

83 

99 

92 

Potatoes . 

. . 97 

95 

96 

92 

Sugar-beet. 

. • 95 

98 

97 

96 

Mangels. 

. . 92 

97 

93 

95 

Temporary meadows , . . 

. . . in 

112 

107 

108 

Permanent meadows. . . . 

. . . 106 

104 

99 

99 

Pastures.. . 

, . . 98 

104 

88 

97 


Finland: The first estimates of the 1937 cr ops are as follows: Area in acres: 
wheat 242,000; rye 598,000; barley 324,000; oats 1,122,000. — Production hi centals 
(and bushels): wheat 3,818,000 (6,364,000); rye 8,741,000 (15,610,000); barley 4,409,000 
(9,186,000); oats 15,318,000 (47,868,000). 

Hungary (telegram of 26 July): According to the most recent estimate, the pro¬ 
duction of the four principal cereals for 1937 is as follows: Wheat, 41,941,000 centals 
(69,900,000 hushels); Rye, 14,189,000 centals (25,338,000 bushels); Barley, 10,571,000 
centals (22,024,000 bushels); Oats, 5,115,000 centals (15,983,000 bushels). 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 


Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for June already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

l 

COUNTRIES 


Exports 

IMPORTS 

Products and 

Units 

1937 

i 93 6 | 

. 3 , | 

1936 

j Products and Units 

! 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Angola 

! 

May | 

May 

j 

j 

May 

i 

May 

1 

Netherlands ( concluded ) 

I 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Coffee .. 

iooo lb. 

} 

679; 

i 

1,565 



f 

j Wool j 

a) . 

. . . 1000 lb. 

282 

238 

249 

443 





b) . 

. . . B 


40 

31 

461 

260 







Butter 

. . . » 

» 

22,630 

12,868 

0 

2 







| Cheese 


. . . » 

B 

11,473 

10,384 

42 

57 

Germany 

June 

June 

June 

June 

jCacao 


, , a 

a 

472 

432 

7,249 

11,517 






1 Tea. . 
i Coffee. 


. . B 

» 

11 

7 

2,231 

2,674 








. . . » 

n 

315 

55 

4,727 

2,520 

Wheat ..... 

iooo centals 



6,518 

186 

! 








Wheat flour . . . 

3 3 



52 

0 









Rye. ...... 

Barley. 

s is 

» a 



1,081 

458 

60 

281 

i United Kingdom 






Oats ...... 

3 # 



256 

12 









Butter. 

iooo lb. 

... 


11,817 

9,520 

, Wheat 


. . . iooo centals 

563 

34 

9,064 

11,571 

Cheese ..... 

B » 



5,333 

4,608 

i Wheat flour 

. . . » 

» 

141 

149 

876 

797 





Barley 


. . . » 

3 

0 

0 

944 

1,633 







Oats . 

! Maize . 


. . . » 

a 

7 

2 

194 

442 








. . . a 

9 

232 

88 

5,355, 

4,878 

:/ . . Norway 





1 Rice . 


... a 

a 

15 

8 

274 

249 







Linseed 


. . . » 

a 

0 

1 

539 

516 







1 ! Cotton 


. . . * 

» 

63 

59 

1,120 

1,326 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

0 

0 

367 

295 

!| Wool . 


. . . iooo lb. 

29,227 

25,988 

81,137 

67,980 

-Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

0 

0 

49 

104 

Butter 



» 

518 

514 

108,247 

98,190 

- Rye....... 

a a 

0 

0 

; no 

493 

ii Cheese 



» 

128 

185 

21.713 

28,016 

'Barley.. 

a » 

0 

0 

1 50 

0 

Cacao 



a 

527 

734 

4,943 

10,002 

■.Oats .. 

a a 

0 

0 

85 0 

i Tea . . 



» 

5,073 

! 5.326 

29,216 

29,507 

Maize. 

a a 

0 

0 

320 243 

!i Coffee . 



a 

564 

1,036 

1,100 

1,243 

■'■Rice ...... 

» 3 

1 o 

0 

11 

13 

I 1 








Linseed. 

a a 

I 0 

0 

30 

49 

i: 








• 'Cotton. 

'■Wool. 

a » 

iooo lb. 

j 0 , c 

163: 99 

4 

1 227 

4 

1 220 

Switzerland 






Rutter ..... 

E B 

! o 

li 

0 

0 









' Cheese. 

B » 

; 342 

245 

22 

15 

Wheat 


. „ . IOOO 

centals 

0 ; 0 

625 

1,567 

Cacao .. 

» a 

— 

— 

| 489 

560 

Rve. . 


. . . » 

B 

0 0 

12 

j 43 

Tea ....... 

35 » 

— 

— 

■ 26 

24 

;\ Barley 


... a 

9 

0 ! 0 

224 

1 172 

'■Coffee . . ; . . . 

s s 

1 — 

— 

! 3,042 

1,918 i; Oats . 


. . . a 

]» 

0 

: 0 

1 315 

| 358 





j 


Maize 


... » 

39 

0 

; 0 

156 

123 



1 



1 

* Rice. . 


. . . » 

a 

0 

I 0 

21 22 




| 

j 


; Cotton 


. . . a 

» 

0 

1 0 

42 

33 

A' ; Netherlands (see over } 




i 

; Wool . 


. . . IOOO 

lb. 

22 

26 

1,775 

1,958 






i 

: Butter 


... » 

a 

0 

! 0 

20 

24 

'Wheat ..... 




1 

i 

Cheese 


. . . 9 

» 

3,243 

3,364 

220 

218 

iooo centals, C 


i 1 735 

1,04! 

: Cacao 


, „ . a 

a 

7 

22 

1,554 

569 

(‘Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

! 38 

0 137 

142 Tea . 


.... a 

2> 

2 

2 

119 

86 

I'Rye ... 

s a 

i 32 

1 0 100 226 

: Coffee. 


. . . » 

ft 

0 

0 

1,786 

2,053 

‘"Tfcarley ..... 

a a 

1 o 

: 

27- 

683 








'5^>ats' ...... 

a a 


4 124 35 









(a&ize ...... 

a * 

i 0 

2: 3.344 1.340 


Brazil 






(Rice .. 

a s 

; 2 SC 

! 190 653 

277 







rpposeed . 

9 a 

! 2 

: 2, 33f 

378' 








^tton . 

a a 

! 

i 

i 

| 0, 92 53 

Coffee 


. . . 1000 lb. 

120,318 

127,309 




&) Wool greasy. — ft) Wool scoured. 



Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'Istituto, Direttore responsabile , 

2 7-VI 1 - 1937 « 

































































f^zne-nmo communiques of the International Institute of Agriculture wiil be transm 
I *^ted between 7.35 and 7J9 p. m» on the following days: Thursday, English; Friday, Germi 
Saturday , Spanish; Tuesday, Italian; Wednesday, French* 

They will be broadcast from Rome 1 (420.8 m.) and Rome 2 RO (25A m.). 

The hour of broadcasts is in Central European Time , which is one hour ahead of Grm 
wich Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States • 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT i 

! 

AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS j 

_ i 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria , Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: x = excellent , 2 — good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 == very bad; Fiance: xoo = excellent, Jo ~ good, 
60 — fairly good , 50 — average, 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent , 
4 = good, 3 — average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — goorf, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 — excellent, 80 = good, 60 = average, 40 = bad, 20 = 
very bad; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 == good, 60 = fairly good, 50 == average, 
40 b=s rather bad , 30 = 10 = twy U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 

2 ~ below average, x — bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average- 
yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield; 
Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the 
last five years . — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: xoo = crop condition 
which promises a yield equal io the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 
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The world wheat trade in 1936-37. 


As we anticipated for some months, the world wheat trade showed an 
appreciable contraction after the heavy exports of the early months of the year, 
particularly during the period January to March. From April onwards, world 
wheat exports declined continuously. The official figures now available for 
June show that the decline persisted, and, to judge from the first indications, 
it was still more marked in July, thus confirming the impression that the 
importing countries had provided in advance at the beginning of the year for 
part of their requirements for the final months. The volume of exports in 
June was about the same asjthat of the same month last year and the smallest 
recorded for this year. 

Despite this weakening in the world wffieat demand, the total volume of 
exports of the first eleven months of the year almost reached the level of 
580 million bushels we anticipated in the spring for the whole year. As we 
have pointed out in recent issues of the Crop Report, total exports in the 
year 1936-37, which closed on 31 July, will be about 30 million bushels larger 
than our last estimate. 
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World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

^Million bushels). 


MONTHS j 

1936-37 | 

s 

I935-36 

1934-35 ! 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August, ........ 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September ... 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October ........ 

52 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November ....... 

57 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December ....... 

53 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . . . 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February ....... 

6 ! 

46 

41 ! 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March „ .. 

62 

45 1 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

47 

30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

Mav 

43 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. .. 

41 

41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July ......... 

... 

j 38 

36 

46 

44 ! 

46 1 

52 

53 

Total August-June- . . , 

578 

| 466 

479 

503 

587 

755 

773 

577 

Total Year . 

1 ) 580 

j 504 

\ 

j 515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*'i Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 
*) Forecast April z 93 7 , showing a slight underestimate. 


The exportable balance remaining in “die various exporting countries on 
1 July was very low, being estimated at 105 million bushels, or about half 
of what it was on x July 1936. This confirms that the year 1936-37 closed 
on 31 July with the smallest exportable stocks recorded for many years. 


Exportable supplies of wheat on 1 July 1937. 

•'Million bushels) 


i 

1 

COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 

\ Year 1935-36 

[ 

Total | 

exportable j 
supplies | 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 June 

Remainder 

on 

1 July 

! 

1 Total 
exportable 
supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 June 

\ 

Remainder 

on 

1 July 

Canada.. . . 

230 

198 1 

32 

347 

j 

, 220 

127 

Argentina .. 

185 1 

157 

28 

104 

; 65 ! 

39 

Australia ... 

130 

91 

39 

133 

i 96 

37 


4 

4 

0 

29 

29 

0 

India... 

| 20 

16 

4 

2 

2 

0 

Darmbian countries ....... 

j 92 

91 

1 

33 

30 

3 

North Africa, Turkey and others . 

; 22 

j 

21 

1 

25 

24 

1 

Total . , , 

j 683 

578 

105 

673 

466 

207 
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All the important exporting countries hold very small exportable stocks. 
On i July Australia alone had more or‘less normal supplies. The exportable 
remainder of the Danube States appears slightly underestimated, the total 
surplus attributed to these countries having proved to be slightly smaller 
than the actual supplies available. 

Net imports in Europe during the eleven months August to June were 
397 million bushels, or 25 per cent., larger than those of the same months of 
last year. They accord fairly closely with our estimates and they may now be 
put approximately at 440-445 million bushels for the whole year, a total which 
differs hy only a few millions from our forecast of last April. The import 


Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro- 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

16 

9 

25 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September. 

16 

13 

29 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October. 

19 

13 

32 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November. 

20 

13 

33 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

16 

36 

20 

10 

30 

20 

12 

32 

January . , . 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February . 

21 

16 

37 

14 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March .. 

21 

22 

43 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April. 

15 

24 

39 

18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

May. 

16 | 

32 

48 

20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

June. 

17 ! 

32 

49 

21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

22 

July. 


... 


19 

12 

31 

19 

12 

31 

Total August-June . . . 

193 

4) 204 

4) 397 

201 

119 

320 

198 

| 129 

327 

Total Year ...... 

1 ) 225 

1 ) 210 

1 ) 435 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3) Ml 

1 

3) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1 ) Forecast April 1937 . — 2 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden. — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Latvia and Sweden. 
— 4) After deduction of net exports of 9 million bushels from Czechoslovakia. 


requirements of the United Kingdom and Irish Free State appear to be below 
expectations while those of the continental countries are somewhat larger. The 
increase in the European demand since 1935-36 is due mainly to three coun¬ 
tries: Italy, which imported 54 million bushels net in the first eleven months 
against 5 millions in 1935-36, Germany (23 million against nil) and Greece 
(20 millions against 3:3 millions). Imports into the British Isles were, on 
the other hand, lighter (193 million bushels against 2or millions in 1935-36). 
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The 1937 wheat crop and the prospects for the 1937-38 commercial season. 

In Europe the summer was on the whole favourable for the ripening of 
wheat, for the harvest, for threshing and saving the crop, though in places 
seasonal storms did damage of small importance. But, in spite of the favour¬ 
able summer season, the general outlook on the harvest results of European 
countries is a little less satisfactory than a month ago, for in the areas most 
affected by the bad winter and spring weather, crops had not sufficiently re¬ 
covered to give the yields anticipated so that the first threshings are dis¬ 
appointing, particularly as regards quantity. 

The preliminary estimates of crops that have arrived at the Institute are 
not complete representing only about two thirds of the total European product¬ 
ion, excluding the U. S. S. R. Of the 15 countries who have sent estimates 
up till now, two only, Hungary and the Netherlands, report a lower production 
than last year, while all the others show' increases, in some cases considerable. 
The crops of Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, Switzerland and the Baltic 
states are particularly satisfactory. 

The total production of these 15 European countries is estimated to be 
94 million bushels (xo per cent.) higher than in 1936 and 33 million bushels 
( 3*5 P er above the average of 1931 to 1935. It must however be remem¬ 

bered that these returns are not only incomplete but are also for the most part 
preliminary estimates, in some cases based on the appearance of the crop 
at a time well before the harvest. This is the case with France, whose estimate 
of 263 million bushels given in the table is based on the crop condition 
on 15 June and now seems quite over-valued compared with the latest com¬ 
mercial estimates, which report a production of barely 220-230 million bushels. 
Moreover, it w r ould be dangerous to extend to the rest of Europe the good 
results that these provisional figures show 7 , particularly as, among the countries 
which have not yet published a preliminary estimate, are those very countries 
with poor crop prospects, such as Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

East June we had forecast, on the basis of the crop situation at that 
time, that the European wheat crop in 1937 w'ould be 1,510 million bushels, of 
which 1,095 were attributed to the importing countries and 415 to the exporting. 
In July, judging that crop prospects had on -the whole rather improved, 
we slightly increased these estimates, raising the importers" quota to 1,125 
million bushels and the exporters" to 425, making 1,550 million for Europe as a 
whole. The information reaching the Institute in August necessitates a further 
readjustment of the estimates published in July. Briefly these may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: a slight improvement in the crop prospects in northern 
countries including the British Isles and the Scandinavian and Baltic countries; 
a rather appreciable falling off in prospects in central regions including France, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc.; confirmation of a plentiful crop, some¬ 
what above expectations in southern regions and in the Danube countries. 
On the whole, bearing in mind the provisional and approximate character of 
the various estimates, we believe it is necessary to decrease the last estimate 
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of 1,550 million bushels for the whole of Europe by 30 millions, thus bringing 
the figure down to 1,520 millions which is about equal to the figure forecast 
in June (1,530 millions). According to this figure, the total production of 
Europe in 1937 is 40 million bushels larger than the 1936 crop but 40 million 
bushels smaller than the average production of the five years 1931 to 1935. 

While results in 1937 do not appear to be much better than those of 
last year in the continent as a whole, the increase being barely 3 per cent., 
a considerable difference will be seen if the forecasts for the importing and 
exporting countries are examined separately. Our June forecast for the import¬ 
ing group indicated a total of 1,095 million bushels which was raised to 1,125 
millions in July on receipt of information that in many areas damage was less 
than it was expected to be. Recently, however, it was reported that owing 
to the damage, yields in several important countries of Central Europe would 


European wheat production. 

(Million bushels) 


Four Danube 

Importing countries Total 

countries Poland Europe 


and Lithuania 

1937 {forecast) . 1,085 435 1,520 

1936.1,014 467 i,4Si 

1935 .1,190 3 86 

T 934 .U213 337 i,55° 

u >33 .U290 455 1,745 

1932.1,209 279 1,488 

i93i. 974 4^3 1.437 

1926-30 (average).. 952 3S9 1,341 


not come up to the July expectations. Consequently, notwithstanding the 
better crop outlook in northern countries, w r e have once again brought down 
the estimate for the importing group from 1,125 to 1,085 million bushels. The 
increase in the production of these countries over 1936 is thus reduced from 
no to 70 millions. Compared with the average of the years 1931 to 1935, 
the 1937 crop indicates, however a decrease of 90 million bushels or 7.5 per 
cent, but, as this average contains three record years, the results obtained in 
1937 may be considered satisfactory. The increase in the wheat crop this 
year over last year, the systems of economic autarky prevailing in several 
important consuming countries and the present difficulties sorrounding inter¬ 
national payments would lead one to expect a sharp contraction in the Euro¬ 
pean wheat demand in 1937-38 compared with that of 1936-37 when the net 
imports of the importing countries of Europe amounted to over 440 million 
bushels. However, in view of the reduced dimensions of old wheat stocks in 
most of these countries and of the poor rye crop in several important pro¬ 
ducing countries, we think it probable that the European wheat demand in 
1937-38 will show a smaller decrease than is generally expected. 

Crops in the four Danube countries, which, with Poland and Lithuania,, 
form the exporting group of Europe, are now reported to be more plentiful 
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Cereal production. 



j British units j 

j American units | 

| X 1937 

COUNTRY 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

1 

1937 

*936 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

1936 J 

*= x 00 ; 

Average 

= IOC 


| Thousand centals | 

| Thousand bushels 




WHEAT 


Bulgaria ....... 

38.540 i 

35,583 

30,592 

64,233 

59,304 

50,985 

108.3 

126.0 

Estonia.«') 

573 1 

463 

569 

955 

772 

949 

123.8 

100.7 

Finland. 

3.618 

3,265 

1,509 

6,030 

5,442 

2,515 

110.8 

239.7 

France .. 

1 ) 157,631 

153,562 

190,015 

1 ) 262,753 

255,932 

316,685 

102.6 

83.0 

Greece.. 

22,346 

12,803 

13,145 

37,242 

21,338 

21,908 

174.5 

170.0 

Hungary ....... 

42,067 

52,674 

45,891 

70,110 

87,788 

76,483 

79.9 

91.7 

Italv. 

176,585 

134,566 

160,287 

294,303 

224,272 

267,140 

131.2 

110.2 

Latvia.a'} 

1,865 

1,699 

2,439 

3,108 

2,831 

4,065 

109.8 

76.5 

Luxemburg. 

674 

642 

518 

1,123 

1,070 

863 

104.9 

130.2 

Netherlands. 

7,606 

9,345 

8,353 

12,676 

15,575 

13,922 

81,4 

91J 

Portugal ....... 

8,724 

5,190 

11,864 

14,540 

8,651 

19,773 

168.1 

73.5 

Romania....... 

81,591 

77,231 

57,949 

135,983 

128,716 

96,579 

105.6 

140.8 

United Kingdom: 

Engl, and Wales . . 

31,024 

30,867 

31,409 

51,707 

51,445 

52,349 

100.5 

98.8 

Scotland. 

2,500 

2.128 

1,935 

4,181 

3,547 

3,226 

117.9 

129.6 

Switzerland. 

3,697 

2,682 

2,978 

6,162 

4,470 

4,963 

137.9 

124.2 

Totals . . . 

579.041 

522,700 

559,453 

965,066 

871,153 

932,405 

110.8 

103.5 

Canada. ..... J a ’| 

10,349 

7,487 

7,667 

17,248 

12,478 

12,779 

138.2 

135.0 

2 ) 88,000 

130,044 

200,458 

2 ) 146,000 

216,740 

334,097 

67.4 

43.7 

United States, . . 

412,887 

I 311,408 

! 311,058 

688,145 

519,013 

518,430 

132.6 

132.7 

121,364 

f 64,469 

96,724 

202,274 

107,448 

161,206 

188.3 

125.5 

Mexico. 

7,769 

8,164 

7,160 

12,949 

13,606 

11,933 

95.2 

108.5 

Totals . . . 

640,369 

521,572 

623,067 

1,066,616 

869,285 

1,038,445 

122.8 

102.8 

Chosen. 

6,625 

4,847 

5,471 

11,041 

8,078 

9,318 

136,7 

121.1 

India 3 }. 

**219,699 

211,008 

210,269 

366,165 

351,680 

350,448 

104.1 

104.5 

Totals . . . 

226,324 

215,855 

215,740 

377,206 

359,758 

359,566 

104.9 

104,9 

Algeria.. . 

20,618 

17,864 

19,674 

34,362 

29,773 

32,789 

115.4 

104.8 

Egypt . 

27,227 

; 27,421 

26,293 

45,378 

45,701 

43.822 

99.3 

103.6 

Libya .. 

592 

i 251 

149 

987 

418 

249 

235.9 

396.1 

French Morocco . . 

11,000 

! 7,341 

4 ) 17,554 

18,000 

12,234 

4 )' 29,255 

150.2 

Tunisia. ....... 

11,023 

4,850 

8,554 

18,372 

8,083 

14,256 

227.3 

S28.9 

Totals . . . 

70,460 

| 57,727 

72,224 

117,099 

96209 

120,371 

122.1 

97.6 

Grand totals . . . 

1,516,194 

‘ 1,317,854 

1,470,484 

2,525,987 

2,196,40 5 

2,450,787 

115.1 

103.1 


RYE 


Bulgaria. . 

Estonia. 

Finland . .. 

Greece ....... 

Hungary. « 

Italy. . 

Latvia ........ 

Luxemburg. 

Netherlands. 

Portugal ....... 

Romania ....... 

Switzerland. 

Totals . . , 


Canada . . . 
United States 


hi'} 
\ s ) 


Totals . . . 
Grand totals ., . . 


5,475 

4,469 

4,880 

9,778 

7,980 

8,714 

122.5 

4,409 

3,384 

4,204 

7,874 

6,044 

7,507 

1303 

8,369 

7,143 

7,768 

14,944 

12,755 

13,871 

117.2 

1,672 

1,075 

1,270 

2,986 

1,919 

2,267 

155.6 

14,195 

15,744 

15,978 

25,348 

28,115 

28,532 

90.2 

3,221 

2.915 

3,517 

5,752 

5,206 

6,281 

110.5 

8,773 

6,241 

6,864 

15,666 

11,145 

12,257 

140.6 

273 

251 

270 

488 

449 

481 

108.8 

10,185 

10,673 

9,168 

18,188 

19,059 

16,371 

95.4 

2,600 

1,941 

2,573 

4,642 

3,466 

4,595 

134.0 

9,740 

9,992 

7,063 

17393 

17,842 

12,613 

97.5 

679 

603 

773 

1,213 

1,077 

1,381 

112.5 

69,591 

64,431 

64,328 

124,272 

115,057 

114,870 

108.0 

i 2,395 

1,704 

2,846 

4, 276 

3,042 

5,082 

140.6 

2 ) 610 

i 694 

! 770 

2 ) 1,100 

1,239 

1,375 

88.1 

29,047 

14310 

19,027 

51,869 

25,554 

33,9771 

203.0 

32,052 , 

| 16,708 

i j 

22,643 

57,245 

29,835 

40,434 

191.9 

101,643 

1 

81,139 j 

i j 

86,971 

181,517 

144,892 

155,304 

125.3 


112.2 

104.9 

107.7 

131.7 
88.8 
91.6 

127.8 
101.4 
HU 
101.0 

137.9 

87.8 

1082 

84.1 

79.4 

152.7 

141.6 

116.9 
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British units \ 

American units J 

j % 2937 

COUNTRY 

*937 

1936 

Average 

1931 to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 to 1935 

1936 

Average 


{ Thousand centals j 

| Thousand bushels 




BARLEY 


Bulgaria ....... 

7.951 

6,674 

6,444 

36 564 

13,905 

13,426 

119.1 

123.4 

Finland. 

3,955 

4,165 

3,958 

8,240 

8,676 

8,245 , 

95.0 

99.9 

Greece ........ 

5,317 

3,841 

4,268 

11,077 

8,003 

8,892 

138.4 

124.6 

Hungary . 

10,511 

14,514 

13,832 

21,898 

30,238 

28,818 

72.4 

76.0 

Italv. 

5,181 

4,246 

4,944 

10,793 

8,845 

10,300 

122,0 

104.8 

Luxemburg. 

59 

65 

99 

123 

134 

207 

91.6 

59.4 

Netherlands. 

3.S42 

2,666 

1,715 

6,545 

5,554 

3,573 

117.8 

183.2 

Portugal ....... 

957 

769 

942 

1,994 

1,603 

1,962 

124.4 

101,7 

Romania. 

United Kingdom: 

18,759 

35,535 

28,929 

39,082 

74,033 

60,270 

52.8 

64.8 

Engl and Wales . . 

13,371 

14,851 

15,922 

27,440 

30,940 

33,171 

88.7 

82,7 

Switzerland. 

181 

155 

253 

377 

322 

528 

117.1 

71.4 

Totals . . . 

69,184 

87,481 

81,306 

144,133 

182,253 

169,392 

79.1 

85T 

Canada . . . 

2 ) 33.900 

34,523 

3 4,486 

2 ) 70,600 

71,922 

71,846 

98.2 

98.3 

United States. 

109,151 

70,777 

101,177 

227,398 

147,452 1 

210,785 

154.2 

107.9 

Totals . . . 

148,051 

105,300 

135,663 

297,998 

219,374 

282,631 

135.9 

105.5 

Chosen. 

30,112 

22,292 

22,578 

62,734 

46,442 | 

47,038 

135.1 

133.4 

Algeria. 

12,487 

14,150 

16,486 

26,015 

29,480 

34,347 

88.2 

75.7 

Egypt. 

5,071 

5,196 

4,847 

10,564 

10,825 : 

10,098 

97.6 

104.6 

Libya.. 

1,243 

261 

1,019 

2,589 

543 ! 

2,124 

476.6 

121.9 

French Morocco . . . 

16,755 

33,651 

4) 25,173 

34,907 

70,108 

4) 52,444 

49.8 


I unisia. 

4,409 

1,653 

5.027 

9,186 

3,445 

10,472 

266.7 

87.7 

Totals . . . 

39,965 

| 54,911 

52,552 

83,261 

114,401 

109,485 

72.8 

76.0 

Grand totals . . . 

282,312 

269,984 ! 

! 

292,099 

1 

588,126 

562,470 

608,546 

104.6 ! 

96.7 


OATS 


Bulgaria. 

2,853 

2,989 

2,205 

8,915 . 

9,341 

6,890 

95.4 

129.4 

Finland. 

14,416 

14,357 

14,815 

45,050 

44,864 l 

46,295 

100.4 

97,3 

Greece. 

3,728 

2,241 

2,244 

11,651 

7,002 

7,013 

166.4 

166.1 

Hungary. 

5,387 

5,776 

6,053 

16,834 

18,049 

18,914 

93.3 

89.0 

Italy. 

13,324 

10,545 

12,165 

41,639 

32,952 

38,015 

126.4 

109,5 

Luxemburg. 

693 

836 

1,002 

2,166 

2,612 

3,132 

82.9 

69.2 

Netherlands ..... 

7,055 

6,988 

6,277 

22,046 

21,836 

19,615 

101.0 

112.4 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom: 

2,360 

1,847 

1,962 

7,376 

5,770 

6,132 

127.8 

120.3 

Lngl. and Wales . . 

20,115 

24,192 

26,746 

62,860 

75,600 

83,580 

83,1 

75.2 

Switzerland. 

514 

440 

647 

1,605 

1,375 

2,022 

116.8 

79.4 

Totals . , . 

70,445 

70,211 

74,116 

220,142 

219,401 

231,608 

100.3 

95.1 

Canada ....... 

2 ) 85,400 

92,405 

118,509 

2 ) 267,000 

288,764 

370,342 

92.4 

72.1 

United States .... 

361,801 

252,512 

310,094 

1,130,628 

789,100 

969,044 

143.3 

116 7 

Totals . . . 

447,201 

344,917 

428,603 

1,397,628 

1,077.864 

1,339,386 

129,6 

104,3 

Algeria........ 

i 2,866 

3,869 

2,931 

8,957 j 

12,090 

9.160 

74.1 

97 8 

French Morocco . . . 

1 926 

425 

4 ) 497 

2,894 

1,328 

4) 1,552 

218.0 

— 

Tunisia ....... 

441 

220 

481 

1,378 

l 

689 

1,502 

200,0 

91.7 

Totals . . . 

4,233 

4,514 

3,909 

13,229 

14,107 

12,214 

93.7 

108.3 

Grand totals . . . 

521,879 

419,642 

506,628 

1,630,999 

1,311,372 

1,583,208 

124.3 

103.0 


to) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Forecast on 15 June by the “ Office national interprofessional 
dm ble — 2) Rough estimate based on crop condition on 31 July and longtime average yield. — 3) Final 
estimate of production. — 4) Incomplete figure 
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than they appeared last month. They are now estimated to reach 435 million 
bushels against an estimate of 425 millions in July and one of 415 millions in June. 
It will fall only slightly below last year's record crop and will exceed the 1931-35 
average by 50 millions, or 13 per cent. Most of this increase is contributed by Ro¬ 
mania and Yugoslavia, while in Poland and Hungary a slight decrease is 
expected. 

Weather continued favourable for the spring crops in the U. S. S, R. and 
the winter crops yielded a plentiful outturn. Although in recent weeks there 
were unfavourable reports on the working of the agricultural plan in the XL S. 
S. R. and of appreciable losses, it appears to us that the excellent conditions 
of the season constitute a factor of such importance for the final outcome of 
the crop that there can be no doubt that Soviet production in 1937 is plentiful. 
It appears probable, therefore, that the U. S. S. R. will enter the world wheat 
market in 1936-37 with considerable quantities. 

In North America, it is now certain that the summer drought has destroyed 
a large part of the Canadian crops and the outturn of the country is reported 
as the worst produced for many years. In the United States, on the other 
hand, owing mainly to the considerable increase in acreage under wheat and 
also to the season being less unfavourable than in Canada, production is the 
largest since 1931. The 890 million bushels, forecast in the estimate of x August 
after satisfying internal requirements and the replenishing of stocks, leave a 
surplus for export that largely offsets the heavy drop in exportable strpplies 
from the new Canadian crop. 

In Asia, the final estimate of the Indian crop shows a small increase over 
the previous one and confirms the expectations that production is slightly above 
the average. At the present level of prices on the international market, India 
can still continue to export a moderate amount of wheat. A part of its surplus 
has already been sent abroad in June and July, but the possibility of further 
exports depends among other things on the result of the harvest of other cereals 
and food crops at present in the fields, whose yield is uncertain owing to the 
irregularity- of monsoon rains that are too light in some areas and too heavy in 
others. The total production of Asiatic countries, excluding China, seems almost 
the same as last year, for the better results obtained in India and the Far 
East (Japan, Manchukuo and Chosen) and in vS} T ria and Palestine offset the 
considerable decrease in the Turkish crop, which, though still above the 
average, is definitely below the record crop of last year. 

In North Africa, the estimates published last month showed no changes, 
except a slight readjustment of Egyptian production. The crop of Libya is 
very: good, but being of little importance it cannot affect the results of this 
group of countries as a whole, which remain rather mediocre. 

In short, the present prospects, as far as can be judged from the inform¬ 
ation reaching the Institute up to the second decade of August, indicate a 
slight decrease of about 2 per cent, in the estimate of the total production of 
wheat in the northern hemisphere. The outturn, at the new figure, however, 
is still particularly satisfactory", for it is 9 per cent, higher than in 1936 and 
2 per cent, above the average of 1931 to 1935. 
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Wheat 'production in the northern hemisphere, 1) 

(million bushels) 


Year 

Europe 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Total 

1937 (j forecast) .... 

. . x,52o 

i,o8o 

600 

120 

3 >320 

1936. 

. . 1,482 

873 

603 * 

98 

3,056 

*935 . 

■ . 1,576 

923 

577 

125 

3,192 

1934 ........ 

. . 1,550 

817 

555 

136 

3,058 

2933 . 

• • I >745 

&49 

572 

III 

3,277 

1932 . 

. . 1,490 

1,213 

503 

128 

3,334 

1932. 

* • 2,437 

2,277 

572 

116 

3,402 

1926-30 (average) . . . 

. . 1,341 

1,325 

5 iS 

108 

3,282 


1 ) Excluding the U. S. S. R and Chine. 


As regards the southern hemisphere, the reports received on the first stages 
of the wheat crop in Argentina and Australia are not entirely favourable. In 
Argentina field work was retarded over a considerable part of the country by 
persistent drought and the processes of sowing and germination were hindered; 
in the province of Cordoba it is feared that a part of the crop is lost. In the 
province of Buenos Aires however, which is the most important wheat growing 
area, the condition of the fields up to 20 August was normal and in some cases 
good. In Australia also the growth of the crops up to mid-August was seri¬ 
ously hindered by drought, but after that date good rains fell, bringing a 
considerable improvement in most of the area affected. 

Considering the poor results of the Canadian harvest, it seems to be essential 
that the southern hemisphere should produce a good or at least average crop 
this year, to ensure world v T heat supplies at a time when the wheat stocks 
from previous harvests have fallen to such an extremely low level, that it 
would be dangerous to draw upon them further. 

Estimates of the stocks existing on 1 August IQJ7 in exporting countries 
and afloat, as indicated by the latest information, are given in the following 
table and show that actually the mass of surplus stocks, that caused such 
great anxiety in the course of the past seasons, has been entire!}’ absorbed and 
that the present total is the lowest recorded since 1926. 


Stocks of old crop wheat on 1 August . 

(million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1031 

J 93 z 

1933 

\ 

1934 j 

1 

1935 

e 1 
193 b 

1937 

United States x) . . 

116 

129 

134 

250 

312 , 

342 

407 

397 

j 

294 | 

166 

159 

122 

Canada a) . 

40 

56 

92 

128 

128 

140 

137 

219 

204 1 

212 

125 1 

38 

Argentina 3 ) . . . . 

48 

49 J 

\ 68 ! 

109 

35 

49 | 

33 

50 

90 1 

50 

30 

20 

Australia 3 ) .... 

12 

24 

26 1 

29 

38 ! 

49 1 

38 1 

43 

73 | 

46 

33 

30 

Afloat ....... 

39 

46 

1 45 j 

37 

39 | 

38 

30 | 

32 

35 | 

18 

21 

| , 

26 

Total . . . 

255 

1 

304 

365 | 

553 

552'| 

618 

645 

1 

741 

1 696 j 

492 

1 36s ; 

236 


1 ) Stocks on x July, including flour in the city mills expressed in terms of grain and including also domestic 
wheat in store in Canada — z) Including domestic wheat in store in the U S. A. — 3 ) Exportable quantities 
on 1 August. 
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If the two great exporting countries of the southern hemisphere harvest 
average wheat crops, at the end of 1937 the balance between the exportable 
supplies and the requirements of importers throughout the world during the 
1937-38 season will be almost even or will show a slight surplus to add to 
the stocks carried over to next year. We present this balance below, noting 
that it is given simply as an indication of the statistical position of the 1937-38 
season, for it is still based on incomplete data and numerous conjectures, 
because of the uncertainty of the crop results as a whole and especially of those 
of the southern hemisphere, which are still far from the harvesting stage. 

Exportable surplus of the 1937 crop: — Canada and the United States: 240 
million bushels; Argentina and Australia: 220 million; U. S, S. R., Danubian 
countries, North Africa, India and other countries: 150 million, making a 
total of about 610 million bushels. 

Import requirements in 1937-38: — European importing countries 400 mil¬ 
lion bushels; extra-European importing countries 150 million, making a total 
of about 530 million bushels. The surplus of exportable supplies of the 1937 
crop over the world import requirements forecast for 1937-38 would in this 
case be 60 million bushels. 


* * * 


As regards the other cereals, the prospects of the 1937 crop may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 


Rye: — European production is estimated as rather mediocre owing to 
the poor crops expected in the countries of central Europe (Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia), The production of North America is abundant. 


Barley: — The total European production is reported to be low, crops 
having suffered severely from the spring drought, particularly in Romania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany. Romania only realised a 50 per cent, 
crop. In North America the crop is slightly above the average while in North 
Africa it is definitely low. 


Oats :— The production of Europe is mediocre, but in North America it is 


good. 


G. Capone 


■Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats, 
Europe. 

Germany: During July the weather was very favourable; in the south, parti¬ 
cularly in Bavaria and, Wurtenberg, where dry and hot weather mainly prevailed, while 
inthe north it was generally humid. In the country as a whole, soil humidity was 
regarded as sufficient in 51 per cent, of the agricultural area, quite good in 16 per 
cent, and poor in about 30 per cent. During the second decade of the month, the 
dry weather assisted the work of housing winter barley, which was mainly completed. 
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The dry weather was also favourable for the harvesting of winter rye in many 
areas. 

Belgium: During July the weather was generally favourable. The temperature 
remained moderate. Early wheat, rye and winter barley were harvested and partly 
threshed. Yields appear satisfactory for barley, average for wheat and moderate 
for rye. Oats remained in mediocre condition and will apparently give poor yields. 

Bulgaria: The w r eather in July favoured harvesting and threshing, which had 
been completed almost everywhere by the end of the month. The crop appears to 
be good and larger than that of last year. 

Denmark The 2nd fortnight of July was very wet and hot throughout the country. 
The harvest of rye and barley is finished. In Jutland the ears of cereals were in many 
cases poorly filled. 

Estonia: Temperature in July favoured growth but the precipitation varied from 
place to place. While the east and southeast suffered from drought, the rains in other 
parts were adequate. In the Pamu and Viljandi districts there was even abundant 
precipitation. 

The crop condition of mixed grains on 1 August was, in the system of the Insti¬ 
tute, 103 as against 93 at the same time last year. 

Irish Free State: The weather in July was reasonably fine for the first three weeks 
and fine and warm in the final week. 

Prospects for all grain crops were remarkably good in view of the difficulties at¬ 
tendant on their sowing, and a special feature of the season has been the compar¬ 
ative absence so far of any lodging. The crops developed steadily throughout the 
month, but the delayed warmth has retarded ripening, and may result in a slightly 
later harvest. 

Autumn sown wheat presented an excellent appearance, and in several districts 
had commenced to ripen. The later sown winter varieties were less promising, being 
frequently backward and patchy. Spring wheats sown under suitable conditions made 
good progress and appeared likely to afford average crops. 

Oats, both as regards straw and ear, gave indications of an all-round good crop. 

The outlook for the barley crop was generally reported as excellent. 

The crops have all been comparatively free from any special damage. 

The acreage under wheat is slightly below that of last year but yields at least 
equal to or better than those of that year are anticipated. Acreages of oats and 
barley are almost the same as last year and improved yields are expected but crops 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to afford definite information. 

Finland: The drought and heat that prevailed in June continued in several dis¬ 
tricts in July. The crop was in advance of a normal year. 

The area cultivated to meslin this year is about 40,300 acres against 40,000 in 
1936 and 36,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 100.6 and 
112.0. The corresponding production is estimated at about 575,400 centals (992,100 
bushels) against 610,700 (1,053,000) and 523,600 (902,700); percentages 94.2 and 109.9. 

France: Harvesting of wheat was finished nearly everywhere by the middle of 
August and threshing is in progress. Though it is impossible to determine the size 
of the crop before threshing results are known, particularly in the north, lower yields 
than last year are expected in several areas where crops have suffered from disease. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 




AREA | 














Average 


| 



Crop condition (+) 







% 1937 










COUNTRIES 

1937 

1936 

1931 


1 











1 

1 

to 

1935 

1936 

Aver. 











| 




1 -VHI -1037 

1 -VII -1937 

I-V 111*1036 







= 100 











! 

Thousand acres j 












! 



S 



a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

0) 

c) 

Wheat 




| 












Germany. , j 

®) 

*S) 

4*579 

4,727 

404 

4.794 

680 

96.9 

95.5 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

2.8 

— 


— 

- 

— 

"“Austria . . . 

\i&) 

... 

592 

529 



2.7 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

i s) 

... 

37 

24 



2.5 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2*9 

— 


Belgium . , . 


423 

424 

391 

99.8 

108.4 


— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 


_ 

_ 

Bulgaria. . . 


2,861 

2,822 

3,023 

101.4 

94.6 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 


_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

’“Denmark , . 


... 

295 

27 2 



— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

— 


— 

93 

’“Estonia * , . 


* * *242 

44 

46 



w) 106 

— 


zn) 1 0 7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

w) 94 

Finland . . . 


215 

99 

112.4 

245.0 

-_ 

.— 

_ 

__ 

— 

__ 

__ 

__. 


France i) . . 


12,772 

12,536 

12,573 

101.9 

101.6 

— 

_■ 

___ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

__ 


Greece . . . 


2,104 

2,109 

1,755 

99.7 

119.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

___ 

Hungary. , . 


3,784 

4,029 

3,932 

93,9 

96.2 

_ 

_ 


_ 

__ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Italy .... 


12,815 

12,683 

12,260 

101.0 

104.5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

Latvia . . . 

w) 

154 

146 

185 

106.0 

83.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

Lithuania . . 


523 

485 

507 

107.8 

103.0 

_ 

_ 

90 

— 

_ 

93 

103 

_ 

— 

Luxemburg . 


45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

2.1 

— 


2.1 

— 


2.3 

— 


* Norway . . . 


* * 320 

75 

38 



s) 105 

_ 

_ 

s) 103 

_ 

— 

— 

s) 100 

, 

Netherlands 


374 

315 

85.6 

101.6 

_ 

2)65 


_ 

_ 

2)73 


_ 

Poland . . . 

*«') 

3,647 

3,737 

3,859j 

97.6 

94.5 

— 

_ 

2 ) 2.8 

—. 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

2 ) 3.5 

_ 

__ 

) s) 

585 

568 

475 

102.9 

123.2 

— 

_- 

2 ) 2.8 

_ 

__ 

3)2.6 

2 ) 3.2 


_ 

Portugal . . 


1,093 

1,023 

1,376 

106.8 

79.4 

_ 

_ 


70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

__ 

Romania . . 


8,135 

8,481 

7,893 

95.9 

103.1 


,_ 

_ 


._ 

_ 


__ 


United Kingdom: 














Engl, and Wales 

1,731) 

1,704 

1,535 

101.6 

112.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

__ 

. 

_ 

_ 

Scotland. . 


100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132.0 

e) 

_ 

_ 

e) 


_ 

_ 

__ 


♦Sweden . . . 


***174 

695 

701 

... 


2)115 

_ 

_ 


_ 


2 ) 103 



Switzerland . 


172 

149 

101.3 

117.1 

85 

_ 

_ 

86 

__ 

___ 

68 

. 


Czechoslova-i 3 } w) 

2,023 

2,206 

2,094 

91.7 

96.6 


_ 

_ _ 

2.8 

_ 

_ 


__ 


kia l 

S) 

100 

90 

135 

110.7 

74.3 

_, 

_ 

__ 


_ 

3.1 

_ 

_ _ 


Yugoslavia . 

w) 

5,342 

5,368 

5,174 

99.5 

103.3 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ’ 

— 

— 

Total Europe . 


63,552 

64,038 

62,634 

! 99.2 

101.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

XX. S. S. R. . 

. . 

4)101,678 

96,116 

87,437 

105.8 

116.3 

~ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

__ 

_ 



Canada . . . 

tw) 

646 

509 

524 

126.8 

123,2 

_ 



101 






\ S) 

5 ) 24,368 

24,780 

25,106 

98.3 

97.1 

— 

_ 

35 


_ 

51 

_ 

_ 

45 

United States 


47,079 

37,608 

35,540 

125.2 

132.5 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 

71.0 

_ 



) s) 

2U19 

11,212 

16,354 

188.4 

129.1 

— 

— 

55.8 

— 

— 

71.5 

— 

— 

32.8 

Total America 


93,212 

74,109 

77,524 

125.8 

120.2 

— 

- i 

- 

- 

- 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

Chosen' , . . 


839 

818 

800 

102,6 

104.9 










India 6 ). . . 

. , 

33,222 

33,639 

33,825 

98.8 

98.2 

_ 









"‘Japan. ..... 
♦Syria & Lebanon 


1,686 

1,316 

1,440 

1,253 

— 

! n 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

- 

/) 

- 

Total Asia. » 

. . 

34,061 

34,457 

34,625 

98.9 

98.4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Algeria . , . 


4,062 

4,287 

3,907 

94.8 

104.0 






80 




Egypt. » . . 

. . 

1,421 

1,464 

1,549 

97.1 

91.8 

_ 







— 

Libya ...... 

French Morocco . 
Tunisia. 

in 

2,743 

2,219 

80 

3,194 

1,221 

46 

7) 3,019 
2,019 

137.7 
85.9 

181.7 

241.6 

109.9 

— 

- 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 Total Africa . 


10,556 

10,246 

10,540 

103.1 

100.1 

_ 

_ 


_ 

___ 





Australia . . 

* ■ 

13,700 

12,351 

13,982 

110.9 

98.0 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ , 

_ 




Grand total 

jw) 

215,081 

195,201 

199,305 

110.2 

107.9 










t») 

316,759 

291,317 

286,742 

108.7 

110.5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

: „ 

— 

- 
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Crop cokdiiton ff} 








\verage 

% 1937 j 










COUNTRIES 

*937 

1936 

193* 


1 












to 

*935 

1936 

1 

Aver. 1 



1 



1 









x-YIII-1937 

1-VII-1937 1 

r VIII-1936 


t 

Thousand acres { 


— 100 

















a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Rye 
















Germany * j 

10 ) 

10,404 

10,971 

10,896 

94.8 

95.5 

_ 

.— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

•s) 


143 

168 



— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

—. 

— 

— 

~~ 

♦Austria . . . 

\w) 

i s) 


905 

40 

906 

41 



28 

26 

— 

— 

2.7 

2.4 

_ 

_ 

2.9 

2.6 

_ 

z 

Belgium . . • 

378 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

g) 

— 

— 

s) 

Bulgaria. . . 


460 

434 

517 

105.8 

88.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


♦Denmark . . 



326 

350 



— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

91 

♦Estonia . . . 


* „ 

338 

363 



113 

— 

— 

114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Finland . . . 


598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 8) . . 


1,639 

1,635 

1,712 

100.3 

95.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 


156 

160 

178 

97.2 

87.4 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary . . 


1,516 

1,607 

1,568 

94.3 

96.7 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

•— 

— 

Italy .... 
Latvia . - . 


259 

261 

285 

99.2 

90.9 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

— 


682 

637 

618 

107.0 

110.3 

— 


— 

117 

— 

— 

— ! 

100 

— 

Lithuania . . 


1,269 

1,216 

1,231 

104.4 

103.1 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 


19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

2,2 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2-3 ) 

— 

a) 92 

♦Norway . . . 



15 

15 



— 

— 

w) 95 

— 

— 

096 


— 

Netherlands , 


557 

554 

449 

165.6 

124.0 

— 

— 

2)67 

— 

— 

2)61 

2)72 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 

\ S) 

14,247 

64 

14,347 

63 

14,099 

61 

99.3 

101.7 

101.0 1 

104.6 | 

_ 


2.8 

_ 

_ 

2.8 

3.3 

_ 

2.9 

Portugal . . 

569 

575 

376 

98.9 

151.1 | 

— t 

— 

— 

69 * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania . . 


1,046 

1,041 

939 

100.5 

111.4 : 


— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 

♦Sweden . . . 



530 

547 


... 1 

2)3 l! 

— 

— 

TT ! 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

O 2.6 

Switzerland . 


37 

38 

42 

97.2 

89 1 1 

76 , 

— 

— 

79 | 

— 

-— 

69 

— 

—, 

Czechoslovakia 

\w) 

1 s) 

2,389 

48 

2,466 

44 

2,472 

59 

96.9 

108.9 

96.6 , 

81.1 i 

z 

z 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.2 




Yugoslavia. . 

w) 

544 

541 

521 

100.4 

104.3 

~ ! 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total Europe . 


36,881 

37,587 

37,091 

98.1 

99.4 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . 

. w) 

4)56,486 

57,426 

9) 59,791 

98.4 

l 94.5 

I 

- 

- 

- 


- 



- 

- 


f'O 

683 

437 

555 

149.4 

123.2 


_ 


— 

— 

49 

— 

— 

68 

Canada . , . 


5) 182 

178 

157 

102.4 

115.6 


— 

40 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

49 

United States 

3,960 

2,757 

3,021 

143 6 

131.1 

, — 

— 

— 

76.9 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

Total America 


4.825 

3,392 

j 3,733 

142,2 

129.3 

1 — 

— 

i 

; 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

1 

\ 

Algeria . . . 


4 

4 

3 

97.6 

. 114.4 

- 

- 

1 

i ~~ 

__ | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Grand total 

fm) 

41,710 

' 40,983 

1 40,827 

r 101.7 

' 102.0 

_ 

_ 

| _ 

_ 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

\ n) 

98,196 

1 98,409 

> 100,618 

i 99.8 

1 97.6 

~ 








1 

Barley 
















„ f 

1,134 

1.06C 

1 711 

107.C 

) 159.6 

— 

— 

_ 

29 

_ 

— 

— 

1 ”* 

__ 

‘u-erniany . . ^ 

* s) 

2,955 

1 3,248 

i ... 


■— 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

♦ Austria . . 

fw) 


23 

IS 



2.5 

— 

— 

2 5 

— 

— 

2,4 - 

— 

'\*) 


372 

1 396 

> 

... 

2.7 

1 — 

— 

26 

» — 

— 

2/ 


— 

Belgium. . . 

**‘61 

74 

r 86 

► 82.5 

1 71.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

— 


e) 

Bulgaria. . . 


53C 

1 484 

1 56S 

> 109.7 

1 93.2 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

86 

♦Denmark . . 



90$ 

) 86t 

) ... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

! - 

♦Estonia . . . 



25C 

) 263 

i ... 

.. * 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

85 

Finland . . . 


"324 

S 324 

1 312 

: ioo.c 

) 103.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 8) . . 


1*756 

> 1,79C 

) 1,795 

. 98.1 

i 97.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 


Greece . . . 


522 

! 534 

1 536 

► 97.8 

S 97.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’— 

— 


Hungary . . 


U8C 

) 1,161 

1,152 

1 101.6 

> 102.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy . . . . 


47$ 

> 482 

1 5K 

1 99.; 

5 93.9 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

__ 

* 

Lithuania . . 


524 

1 52$ 

) 501 

99.1 

1 104.6 

no 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

106 

— 

■ ' — 

Luxemburg , 


5 

> f 

> i 

J 100.1 

t 

) 66.3 


3.1 

0 — 


3 J 

0 — 

2. 

5 — 

' | ~ 
























3§4 s 


PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and Crop Condition. 


Area 






Average 





Crop condition ft) 







% 1937 | 










COUNTRIES 

1937 

193b 

1931 













I 

to 

1935 

193 O 

Aver. 











i 




1 -VIII -1937 

1 -VII -1937 j 

i-v rn-i 936 


1 

Thousand acres 


— 100 












j 


! 

] 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Wheat 




1 












'Germany . . 

w), 

*$) 

4,579i 

4,727 

404 

4,7941 
680| 

96.9 

95.5 

— 

— 

— 

2 J 

2.8 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

♦'Austria . . 

\w) 

» S) I 

... 

592 

37] 

5291 

24 


... 

2.7 

2.5 

— 

Z 

2.5 

2.4 

Z 

z 

2.6 

2,9 

— 


Belgium. . . 


423 

424 

391 

99.8 

108.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Bulgaria. . 


2,861 

2,822 

3,023 

101.4 

94.6 

— 

— 

■— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

* Denmark , 



295 

272 



— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

— 


— 

93 

♦Estonia . , 


... 

44 

46 

112.4 


u>)106 

— 

— 

to) 107 

— 

— 

— 

— 

io)94 

Finland . . 


242 

215 

99 

245.0 

— 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 


_ 

France j) . 


12,772 

12,536 

12,573 

101.9 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Greece . . 


2,104 

2,109 

1,755 

99.7 

119.9 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Hungary. . 


3,784 

4,029 

3,932 

93.9 

96.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Italy . . . 
Eat via . . 

, 4 

12,815 

12,683 

12,260 

101.0 

104.5 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


t£>) 

154 

146 

185 

106.0 

83.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Lithuania . 

523 

435 

507 

107.8 

103.0 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

93 

103 

_ 

— 

Luxemburg 


45 

45j 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 


♦Norway* . . 


* * 320 

75 

38 

*85.6 

.., 

$) 105 

— 

— 

.*) 103 

— 

— 

— 

*) 100 

— 

Netherlands 


374 

315 

101.6 

1 — 

— 

2)65 

— 

— 

— 

2)73 

— 

_ 

Poland . . 


3.647 

3,737 

3,859 

97.6 

94.5 

j — 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

2 ) 3.5 

— 

_ 

f *) 

585 

568 

475 

102.9 

123.2 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.6 

2)3.2 

— 

_ 

Portugal , 


1,093 

1,023 

1,376 

106.8 

79.4 

— 

_ 

__ 

70 

— 

_ 



— 

Romania . 


8,135 

8,481 

7,893 

95.9 

103J 

__ 

_ 

_ 


— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

United Kingdom: 














Engl, and Wales 

1,73! 

1,704 

1,535 

101.6 

112.7 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 


Scotland. 

. . 

100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132.0 

e) 

_ 

__ 

e) 

_ 


_ 



♦Sweden . . 



695 

701 



2)115 

_ 

_ 


__ 

_ 

2 ) 103 



Switzerland 


174 

172 

149 

101.3 

117.1 

! 85 

_ 

_ 

86 

_ 

__ 

68 



Czechoslova- 

3) *») 

2,023 

2,206 

2,094 

91.7 

96.6 


_ 

_ 

2.8 

— 

_ 


_ 

, 

kla 

s) 

100 

90 

135 

110.7 

74.3 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

3.1 

_ 

_ 

. 

Yugoslavia 

a*} 

5,342 

5,368 

5,174 

99.5 

j 103.3 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Total Europe 


63,552 

64,038 

62,634 

99.2 

101*5 


~~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 



— 

U. S. S. R. 

. . . 

4)101,678 

96,116 

87,437 

j 105,8 

116.3 


1 

_ 


1 — 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

Canada . . 

UP) 

646 

509 

524 

126.8 

123.2 

— 


__ 

101 i 

__ 


__ 



* fs} 

5 } 24,368 

24,780 

25,106 

98.3 

97.1 

— 

_ 

35 


_ 

51 

’_ 

__ 

45 

United States \ 

47,079 

1 37,608 

35,540 

125.2 

132.5 

1 — 

— 


— 

—. 

71.0 

— 

_ 



? V 

21,119 

1 ] 3,212 

16,354 

188.4 

129.! 

— 

— 

55.8 

— 

— 

71.5 

— 

— 

32A 

Total America „ . 

93,212 

74,109 

77,524 

125.8 

120.2 

— 

1 — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~~ 

- 

Chosen ■ . . 


839 

\ 818 

800 

102,6 

104.9 










India 6 ) . . 


33,222 

33,639 

33,825 

98.8 

98.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 




♦Japan. . . 


... 

1,686 

1,440 

_ 

0 



/) 



n_ 


♦Syria & Lebanon 


1,316 

1,253 



— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Total Asia . 

• * * 

34,061 

34,457 

34,625 

98.9 

98.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Algeria . . 


4,062 

4,287 

3,907 

94.8 

104.0 






80 




Egypt. . . 


1,421 

1,464 

1,549 

97.1 

91.8 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 _ 





Libya . . . 


ill 

80 

46 

137.7 

241.6 

_ 

_ 








French Morocco . 

2,743 

3,194 

7) 3,019 

85.9 










Tunisia . . 

- * * 

2,219 

1 1,221 

2,019 

181.7 

109,9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 —. 


— ; 


— 

Total Africa 


10,556 

10,246 

10,540 

103,1 

100.1 

j 

— 

i _ 




_ 

_ 


Australia . 


13,700 

1 12,351 

13,982 

110.9 

98.0 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

■ „ 


_ _ 


Grand iotae \ 

215,081 

195,201 

199,305 

110.2 

107.9 

___ 








; ‘ 


f *) 

316,759 

1 291,317 

286,742 

108.7 

110.5 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

; 

— 


— 























PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


585 s 


Are 4 






Vverage 





Crop condition ft) 







* 

% 1937 i| 










COUNTRIES 

x 937 

1936 

1931 


: 

II 












to 

1935 

1936 

= 100 

1 

Aver. | 



1 



I 









1 -VIXI -1937 I 

i-\ II -1937 

1 VUE -1936 






= 100 











1 

Thousand acres j 


















a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b ) i 

c) 

a) 

b) 

C) 

Rye 
















Germany . j 

to) 

*s) 

10,404 

10,971 

143 

10,896 

168 

94.8’ 

95.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.0 

3.0 

- 

- 

- ; 

z 

♦Austria . - . 

\W) 

1 si 


905 

40 

906 

41 



28 

2.6 

— 

z 

2.7 

2.4 

z 

— 

2.9 

2.6 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 


378 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

§) 

— 

— 

g) 

Bulgaria. . - 


460 

434 

517 

105.8 

88.9 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

—- 


— 

— 


* Den mark 



326 

350 



— j 

— 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91 

♦Estonia . . . 



338 

363 



113 | 


— 

114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Finland . . 


598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 8 ) . . 


1,639 

1,635 

1,712 

100.3 

95.8 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 


156 

160 

178 

97 2 

87.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Hungary . . 


1,516 

1,607 

1,568 

94 3 

96 7 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Italy .... 


259 

261 

285 

99.2 

90.9 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Latvia . - . 


682 

637 

618 

107.0 

110.3 

— 


— 

— 

— 1 

— 


— 

— 

Lithuania . . 


1,269 

1,216 

1,231 

104.4 

103.1 

1 10 

— 1 

— 

117 


— 


100 

— 

Luxemburg . 


19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

2.2 

— 1 

— 

2.2 


— 

2.3 

— 

— 

♦Norway . . , 



15 

35 



— 

— 

w)% 

— 

— 

*096 


— 

w) 92 

Netherlands . 


557 

554 

449 

*166 6 

124.0 

— 

— 

2)67 

— 

— 

L61 

3)72 1 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 

f ») 

14,247 

14,347 

14,099 

99.3 

101.0 1 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 

3.3 

— 

— 

\«) 

64 

63 

61 

101.7 

104.6 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,9 

Portugal . . 

569 

575 

376 

98,9 

151.1 ! 

— 

— i 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania . . 


1,046 

3,041 

939 

100.5 

1114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘“Sweden . . . 



530 

547 



2 ) 3.1 

— 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

A 2.6 

Switzerland . 


37 

38 

42 

97.2 

89.1 

76 

— 

— 

79 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

lw) 

\ 4 ) 

2,389 

48 

2,466 

44 

2,472 

59 

96.9 

108.9 

96.6 

81.1 

_ 

z 

— 

•— 

— 

3.2 

_ 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . 

w) 

544 

541 

521 

100.4 

104.3 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe , 


36,881 

37,587 

37,091 

98.1 

99.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

- 

U. S. S. R. . 

. re«) 

4 ) 56.486 

57,426 

9 ) 59,791 

98.4 

94.5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 


ft?') 

683 

457 

555 

149.4 

123.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

49 

— 

— 

68 

Canada . . . 

1 s) 

5 ) 182 

178 

157 

102.4 

115.6 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

49 

United States 

3,960 

2,757 

3,021 

143.6 

131.1 

— 


— 

76.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

Total America 


4,825 

3,392 

3,733 

142.2 

1293 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria . . . 


4 

4 

3 

97.6 

114.4 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grand total 

/ rn) 

41,710 

' 40,983 

40,827 

101.7 

r 102.0 


_ 

_ 

_ 


1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 ») 

98,196 

■ 98,409 

100,618 

99.S 

S 97.6 

" 

~ 







; 

Barley 














1 


Germany, . 


1,134 

1,060 

711 

107.C 

) 159.6 

_ 

— 

— 

2 9 

, _ 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

♦ s) 

2,955 

3,248 



— 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 —■ 

“■Austria . . 

fw) 

no 


21 

373 

19 

396 

1 

... 

2.5 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

2.6 

7) 

_ 

2 4 
2.4 

; z 

_ 

Belgium. . . 

‘*‘61 

74 

86 

I *82.5 

► Yu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

— 

?) 

Bulgaria. . . 


53C 

1 484 

569 

» 109.2 

r 93.2 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

♦Denmark . . 



909 

869 

1 ... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"♦Estonia - . . 



250 

.} 263 



— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

85 

Finland . . . 


‘ * 324 

1 324 

312 

ioo.c 

1 103*7 

—- 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 8 ) . . 


use 

1 1,790 

' 1,795 

98.1 

97.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

Greece . , . 


522 

! 534 

536 

97.8 

5 97.4 

•— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

Hungary , . 


1.18C 

1 1,161 

1,152 

: 101.6 

1 102.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy . . . . 


47$ 

> 482 

510 

1 99J 

! 93.9 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, —. 

Lithuania . . 


524 

f 529 

501 

99.1 

104.6 

110 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

106 

■— 

— 

Luxemburg * 


5 

1 5 

8 

1 100 .C 

) 66.3 

— 

3.( 

». - 

— 

3.( 

) — 

2 .! 

5 — 

| — 




























PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


586 s 



Area 


















Crop condition f +1 






Average 

% 1937 










COUNTRIES 

1937 

1936 

1931 












to 

1935 

1936 

Aver, 














; i.viii -1037 

1 -VII -1937 

I-VIII -1036 





— 100 

= 100 
























Thousand acres 

» 

















a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 


a) 

b) 

c) 

♦Norway. 


149 

143 

... 


1.104 



103 



102 



Netherlands . . , 

122 

106 

69 

116,0 

177.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Poland ^ 

62 

62 

93 

99.7 

66.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 3.4 

— 

.— 

■sruiaxiu. . . . ( s j 

2,971 

2,870 

2,900 

103.5 

102.4 

— 

— 

2 ) 2.7 


— 

2)2.5 

2 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

Portugal .... 

194 

196 

171 

} 98.7 

113.2 

— 

— 


68 

— 



_ 

Romania .... 
United Kingdom: 

3,747 

3,980 

4,411 

94.2 

[ 

85.0 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engl. and Wales. 

823 

819 

879 

105.5 

93.7 

— 

— 


_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Scotland .... 

82 

72 

78 

! 113.5 

105.3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

"Sweden. 


255 

270 



2)102 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2)98 

Switzerland . . . 

11 

10 

15 

102.5 

70.3 

77 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

70 

_ 


Czechoslovakia j^j 

19 

1,612 

18 

1,553 

14 

1,672 

, 102.8 
! 103.8 

132.0 

96.4 

— 

— 

— 


3.0 

—* 


— 

_ 

Yugoslavia. . w) 

605 

597 

614 

i 101.3 

98.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe . . . 

j 16.763 

I 

16,726 

17,096 

j 100.2 

98.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . 5} 

4 ) 20,068 

4 ) 20,150 

i i 

; 17,917 [ 99.6 

•' 1 

112.0 


- 

— 

- 

— 


- 

- 

— 

Canada . 

5 ) 4,450 

4,432 

i 3,741 

! 100.4 

118.9 



63 



79 



56 

United States . . 

11,166 

8,322 

10,596 j 134.2 

105.4 

— 

— 

68.6 

— 

— 

79.3 

— 

— 

48.4 

Total America . . 

15.616 

12,754 

[ 14,337 122A 

I 

108.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Chosen . 

2,685 

2,616 

; 

2,481 

f 

1 102.7 

108.2 










♦Japan...... 

... 

1,918 

1,979 



— 

1) 

_ 

_ 

/) 

_ 

e) j) 

__ 

. 

♦Syria & Debanon . 

... 

739 

F 766 


... 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

Algeria ..... 

2,951 

3,120 

3,240 

94.6 

91.1 






60 




Hgypt. 

271 

282 

308 

95.9 

88.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 



Idbva.. 

346 

179 

407 

193.1 

85.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 


___ 


French Morocco . 

4,201 

4,104 

7} 3,684 

102.4 

_ 

._ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


Tunisia. 

1,503 

741 

1,240 

202.8 

121,2 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

9.272 

8,426 

8,879 

110.0 

104.4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand tot ad \ 

44336 

40,522 

42,793 

109.4 

103.6 










l n ) 

64,404 

60,672 

j 

60,710 

106.2 

106.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oats 












j 



♦Germany .... 
♦Austria ..... 
Belgium..... 

1 *‘*521 

6.850 

713 

534 

7,796* 

755 

648 

*97.6 

80.5 

| 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.9 

2.7 

- 

g) 

2.2 

- 

S 8 S 125-1 1 

Bulgaria. 

♦Denmark .... 
♦Estonia ..... 

269 

258 

931 

341 

299 

943 

350 

104.2 

90.1 

00 J 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

Finland ..... 

* 1,122 

1,087 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 





France &). . . , 

7,908 

8,217 

8,312 

96.2 

95.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


68 




Greece ..... 
Hungary.j 

373 

572 

378 

529 

336 

560 

98.8 

108.2 

110.9 

102.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Italy. 

1.075 

1,075 

1,093! 

99.9 

98.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 







Lithuania .... 

861 

883 

867 

97.6 

99.4 

117 

__ 

__ 

103 



110 

2,4 

2)73 

2 ) 3.3 



Luxemburg . . . 
♦Norway .... 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland...... 

Portugal .... 

65 

’ ‘ 358 
5,739 
723 

65 

210 

333 

5,572 

719 

69 

231 

339 

5,458 

442 

100.0 

107.4 

103.0 

100.6 

94.1 

105.7 

105.1 

163.6 

106 

z 

3.3 

2)69 

2 ) 2.7 

102 

69 


3.3 

2)65 

2 ) 2.4 

— 

99 

Romania .... 

1,900! 

i 

1,986 

2,035 

95.6 

93.4 

l! 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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COUNTRIES 

1937 

1936 

ARE 4. 

_ 

Average 

I 93 I 

to 

1935 

% 1937 




Crop 

CONDITION 



1936 

Aver. 

— 100 

1 -VIH -1937 

i-vn -1937 

1 -VIII- 193 S 

Thousand acres 

00 

United. Kingdom: 














Engl and Wales. 

1.222 

1,420 

1,510 

86 .! 

81.0 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_| __ 


Scotland .... 

816 

829 

840 

98.5 

97.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ | _ 

_ 

“•‘Sweden ..... 


1,654 

1,6291 ... 


2)109 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2)103 — 

_ 

Switzerland . . . 

27 

26 

35 

104.1 

77.5 

83 

— 

_ 

8 ! 1 

_ 


75 ! — 

_ 

Czechoslovakia 

1,937 

1,895 

1,989 

102.3 

97.4 


— 

— 


— 

3,1 


— 

Total Europe. . . 

25ASS 

25,806 

25,974 

98.8 

98.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- ' - 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

4 ) 43,193 

4 ) 43.525 

42,460 

99.2 

101.7 

- 

- 


- ; 

- 

- 

! 

i ~ 

— 

Canada . 

5 ) 12,960 

13,118 

13,468 

98.8 

96.2 


_ 

60 



73 


57 

United States . . 

35,933 

33,213 

37,553 

108.2 

95.7 

79.5 

— 

— 

83.8 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

55.0 

Total America . . 

48,893 

46,331 

51,021 

105,5 

95.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 


— 

- | - 

- 

^Syria Sc Lebanon . 

... 

28 

30 

... 

■ 



95 

— 


— 

“ | ~ 


Algeria. 

1 

477 

473 

476 

101.0 

100.3 






60 

1 


French Morocco . 

94 

80 

7} 66 

116.8 


— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

| — 1 — j 

; — 

Tunisia . 

126 

62 

! 

65 

204.0 

195.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

[ ““ ! 

; 

Grand ‘IVi'tat, ^ ^0 

75,078 

72,752! 

77,602 1 

103.2 

96.$ 

_ 

__ 


_ 

_ j 

_ 

_ | _ J 

_ 

\ 

118,271 

116,277; 

120,062 1 

101.7 

98.5 

* 

! 

— 

— 

—. i 





(f) See explanation of the various systems on page 573. — *) Countries not included in the totals. — 
«rr) Above the average- — b ) Average. — t.) Below the average. — d) Very good. — c) Good. — /) Average, — 
g) Bad. — h) Very bad. — m ) Not including U. S. S. R. — n) Including U. S. S. R. — ze>) Winter crop. — 
5) Spring crop. — 1 ) Acreage sown up to 1 January, — 3 ) Middle of the previous month. — 3) Including 
spelt. — 4 ) Area provided for in the Plan. — 5 ) Area to be sown according to farmers’ intentions on 1 
May 1937. — 6 ) Final estimate. — 7) Incomplete figure. — 8 )Acreage sown up to 1 May. — 9) Ave¬ 
rage of two years. 


scorching and weeds. Notwithstanding the more favourable results secured in some 
parts of the country, particularly in the east, the southeast and the southwest, the 
crop does not appear to reach the expectations of early summer and it is likely, on 
the whole, to be poor. The quality of the wheat is, however, decidedly better than 
last year. 

Greece: The crop appears up to expectations and very abundant. 

Hungary: During ^the [period from 6 to 20 July the temperature as very 
variable; it was very low for some days but during the greater part of the period 
it was normal for the season. Rainfall was above average almost everywhere in the 
Transdanube area but was below average in most of the mountainous areas of the 
north and in the great plains. The period 21 July to 3 August was first marked 
by a very high temperature and later by cool weather for the time of year. The 
rainfall of the last two weeks was above average over 3/4 of the country and greatly 
hampered the work of gathering in and threshing the crops. 

At the end of July the wheat harvest was finished throughout the country. Tresh- 
ing, winnowing and housing continue. Though the grains are rather hard and dis- 
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coloured in some parts, their quality may be considered good. The quality>nd quantity 
of straw are good on the whole. The rye harvest was in progress at the end of July. 
The grains are hard and thin in some districts. The quality of the straw is mediocre. 
The threshing of winter barley is already finished everywhere. The grains are of 
good quality. The threshing of spring barley is still in progress in some districts. 
In certain areas the grains are hard and discoloured and the straw production is 
below average. The harvest and threshing of oats are in progress. Late crops have 
been rather scorched <bv the sun and the grains are thin in many districts. The 
production of straw is very variable, but on the wdiole is mediocre. 

Italy: Weather was generally normal in the first half of July in the greater part 
of the continental and insular provinces. Late wheat suffered some rust damage. 
During the second half of the month weather was very variable. In north, central 
and south Italy there was frequent rain accompanied by hail. In the islands, however,, 
weather was particularly dry. 

Latvia: The first half of July -was marked by lack of rain while during the second 
half rainfall was intense and continuous. In the north of the provinces of Vidzome 
and Latgale rainfall reached 4 to 6 inches. In other parts of the country rainfall 
was between 3 and 4 inches. These continuous rains considerably hampered the 
progress of the work in the fields and have spoilt the good harvest of winter cereals. 
From the reports of agricultural correspondents the crop condition of spring barley 
was average in 46.4 per cent, of cases, above average in 34.6 per cent, and below 
average in 18.9 per cent. Corresponding figures for oats were 37.2, 55.1 and 7.7 per 
cent. 

Lithuania: The dry weather of June continued during the first fortnight of July. 
The second half of the month was marked by very wet weather. The rye harvest 
began about xo July, two weeks earlier than normal. Rain greatly hampered the 
harvest so that a considerable part of this crop remained unharvested up to the end 
of the month. Weather conditions were very favourable for spring cereals. 

Luxemburg: The sunny and excessively hot days of July caused an early ripening 
of cereals. Compared with a normal year, the harvest is early. The yield and quality 
are satifactory. The persistently dry weather hindered the growth of barley and oats., 

Netherlands: Though precipitation was normal on average, the range was very 
considerable. At the end of the second decade of J uty condition of wheat was prac¬ 
tically the same as a month before. Sowings were frequently sparse but lodging was 
rare and stem rot was less widespread than last year. Harvesting of rye was begun 
on light lands; crop condition recovered latterly but in many districts the fields 
were too thinly sown. In the fen colonies rye developed well. 

Harvesting of winter barley was finished and its condition was good. ySpring 
barley suffered through the drought. Condition of oats was good but black oats 
suffered from lajfing. 

Poland: According to reports of the Central Office of Statistics, weather during 
the first half of July was rather cold and rainfall sporadic and insufficient. Accord¬ 
ing to 29 per cent, of the crop correspondents, soil moisture was sufficient while 
37 per cent, reported inadequate moisture and 34 per cent, serious deficiency. 

During the first half of July crop conditions of cereals remained unchanged, 
except for winter rye, which deteriorated slightly. 
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Crap condition . 



15 VII 

1 VII 

15 VI 

Winter wheat .. 

.. 2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Winter rye. 

.. 2.8 

2.9 

2 8 

Spring rye . 


2.8 

2 6 

Spring barley. 

.2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

Oats. 

.2.7 

2.7 

2.4 


Winter wheat was best in Tarnopol (3.4) and Volhynia (3 3) in Krakow, Lwow 
and Stanislawow (3.1) and Wilno (3.0). It was worst in Pomorze (2 2) and Warsaw 
( 2 *4)- 

Spring crops (barley and oats) were best in Pomorze (bar ley 3 x, oats 3.1) and 
Silesia (3.2, 3.3). They were worst in Lublin (2.2, 2.4), Polesie (2-3, 2.4), Lvovv (2.5,, 
2.4) and Stanislawow (2.0, 2.2). 

According to the State Meteorological Institute, weather during the third week 
of J uly was general^ very hot, except in the east and north-east where temperatures, 
were below normal and where there were rains. 

During the fourth week of July weather was cold, windy and wet. 

Portugal: The lack of rain and excessive heat during part of June did damage 
to cereals in high and dry areas, but in damp, low-lying areas the crop condition 
was better. The production of cereals was much better than the very poor crop 
of last year and, except for wheat, has exceeded the average of 1931-1935. 

Romania: Owing to the dryness of the soil, autumn cultivation met with great 
difficulty. 

United Kingdom: The weather during July was characterised by the prolonged 
absence of sunshine throughout the country. Thunderstorms, with heavy rain, were 
frequent in the first half of the month, particularly in the north and east of England 
and the Midlands, while exceptionally heav} 7 ram fell in the east of Scotland during 
the first week. A dry spell followed in England and Wales during the second fort¬ 
night but temperatures were low for the time of year. In Scotland, the middle 
weeks of J uly were dull, wet and cold, but towards the end of the month the weather 
was warm and bright. 

Corn crops were variable at the end of July but on the whole were in moderate 
condition, and needed more sunshine to ripen the grain, particularly in Scotland. 
Harvesting had begun in a few areas but was not yet general. Wheat was reported 
to have made fair progress although in some districts the crop was still thin and 
patchy, especially late sown spring -wheat. Growth in Scotland was retarded by lack 
of sun and in one district smut was in evidence, but good crops were expected. 
Barley improved during the month, but appeared to be short in the straw. In 
Northern Ireland harley was in fair condition at the beginning of July despite un¬ 
favourable conditions for late sowings. In Scotland both barley and oats had suffered 
some lodging owing to the rains, and a dry spell w r as much needed Oats in England 
and Wales were variable, winter oats being on the -whole on average crop, while 
spring sown was inclined to he patchy and short in the straw. In Northern Ireland 
oats at the beginning of July were backward but promised well, despite serious 
attacks by the leather jacket grub and wireworm. 
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Although the acreage under wheat in England and Wales at 1,731,000 acres was 
more than last year (1,704,500 acres) and well above the preceding 5 year average 
(1,535,400 acres), yet the condition of the crop is such that production at 31,024,000 
centals (51,706,700 bushels) was forecast at the end of July to be only slightly higher 
than last year (30,867/200 or 51,445,300), and actually below the 5 year average 
(31,409,300 or 52,348,800), In Scotland however, both the acreage of wheat at 
100,000 acres and estimated production at 2,508,800 centals (4,181,300 bushels) are 
very high. "These figures compare with 93,700 acres and 2,128,000 centals (3,546,700 
bushels’) last year and 75,800 acres and 1,935,400 centals (3,225,600) for the average 
of 1931 to 1935. The 1937 acreage is thus 132.0 per cent, of the average and the 
production 129.6 per cent. 

Sweden: During July the crop condition of winter wheat was improved by weather 
conditions; rye also improved but was still affected by the damage suffered in winter, 
particular!}" in Central Sweden. The growth of spring cereals was rather hampered 
by unfavourable ^weather especially at the time of sprouting, but nevertheless a normal 
•crop -was expected. 

Switzerland: Weather conditions having been good, the ripening of cereals took 
place with remarkable rapidity, and an extraordinarily fine crop was harvested. Qua¬ 
lity, in particular is exceptionally good, for the grains are well formed; there is only 
:a little rust and the harvest was completed in excellent conditions. On the other 
hand, the quantity of the yields, particularly of rye, is not entirely satisfactory, the 
winter season having left the crops too thin. 

Yugoslavia: The frequent and stormy rains that fell in J uly hampered harvesting 
and threshing operations and even the housing of cereals, which was finished through¬ 
out the country only at the end of the month. Despite the unfavourable weather 
conditions, the quality of cereals and particularly wheat remained good and is regarded 
as better than last year. 

It is estimated that the yield of cereals this year will be much worse than last 
year, particularly for barley, oats and even for rye. The wheat harvest which had 
suffered damage in the main producing areas is also regarded as 10 to 20 per cent, 
below the very abundant crop of 1936 and is estimated at about 53.0 to 57.0 million 
centals (84.5 to 95.5 million bushels). 

U. S, S. R.: The area harvested up to 10 August was 127,812,000 acres, or 58 
per cent, of the provisions of the Plan, against 140,412,000 acres, or 64 per cent., 
at the same date last year. The lateness of the harvest compared with last year 
and with the Plan for this year is due in part to the frequent rains of July and the 
first decade of August which impeded harvesting in many regions. 

The following were the percentages of the area harvested up to 10 August: 
Crimea, 200 per cent.; Ukraina 97 per cent.; the Azov-Black Sea region 96 per cent.; 
White Russia 86 per cent.; Azerbaizhan 81 per cent.; Turkmenistan 79 per cent.; 
Georgia 67 per cent. Harvesting had barely commenced in Siberia. 

Up to 10 August, threshing of the cereals cropped from an area of 63,248,000 
acres had been completed, that is, 49 per cent, of the corresponding area last year. 
Corresponding figures for 1936 were 78,603,000 acres and 56 per cent. 

At present, no official estimate either of the total cereal harvest or of the outturn 
of the various crops is available but, according to the information in the Soviet 
Press on the first threshing results and, on the harvest situation in general, the 
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outturn is still expected, to be good. It appears that winter rye was in better condi¬ 
tion than the other cereals. 

The Government has fixed the areas and dates on which this year’s autumn 
sowings are to be made. Measures have also been taken this year to introduce 
a rational rotation system worked out for each region. 

The following table shows the area stipulated in the Plan for this year compared 
with the 1936 Plan and with the average of the areas actually harvested. 


Average % 1937-38 

1937-38 1936-37 1933-34 1936-37 Average 

to 1935-36 *» 100 = 100 

Winter wheat.37,306,000 36,797,000 32,373,700 101.4 115.2 

Winter rye.50,284,200 56,485,700 59,002,000 89.0 85.2 

Winter barley. 1,645,700 *,505,900 . .. 109.3 


On 10 August, 780,000 acres had been sown with winter cereals compared with 
2,007,000 acres np to the same date last year. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 August): The cereal crops in a large part of the 
country are suffering from drought. In the Provinces of Santa Fe, Cordoba and in 
the Pampa field work is late and the germination of the first sowings is slow. Losses 
of wheat sowings are expected to occur in Cordoba. In the Province of Buenos 
Aires the crop situation varies from average to good while in Entre Rios it is consid¬ 
ered to be normal. 

Canada: Harvesting was well started at the beginning of August. Heavy rains 
caused a considerable lodging of crops in Southern Manitoba. Except for the late 
fields, it was considered that rust would not seriously affect the wheat crop in that 
Province since the infection developed too late to cause much damage. The outturn 
for the Province was expected to be above average. Some further deterioration occurred 
in Northeastern Saskatchewan as a result of the continued dry weather but in the 
northwestern corner rains stimulated the late crops. Low yields were in prospect 
for the Province with a great part of the acreage yielding nothing but feed. Crops 
ripened quickly in Alberta as a result of the July rains and though yields promised 
to be below average fairly good commercial crops were in prospect over much of the 
Province. Hail caused losses at a number of points in all three Provinces but, al¬ 
though serious in localized areas, damage on the whole was not unduly heavy. Insects 
caused some loss. 

The official report on crop conditions as at 31 July reflected a further sharp 
decline in the prospects of spring wheat. The condition in Manitoba and Alberta 
was 90 per cent, and 51 per cent, respectively but the figure for Saskatchewan was 
only 14 per cent, and this brought the average for the whole crop down to 35 per 
cent, as compared with 51 per cent, a month earlier. This condition figure indi¬ 
cates that the total spring wheat outturn will be roughly 88 million centals (146 
million bushels) which, together with the official estimate of the winter wheat crop 
(10 million centals or 17 million bushels), would make a total wheat outturn for 
Canada of only 98 million centals (163 million bushels). 
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The condition'of barley and oats on 31 July was 63 and 60 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, both crops having declined seriously since the last report. The indicated 
outturn for both these ■crops is now below the 193d figures. 

The area sown to wheat in the Prairie Provinces this year is estimated at 
24,599,000 acres compared with 24,522,000 acres in 1936 and 23,293,000 acres in 1935. 

The crop report referring to the first week of August indicated that harvesting 
was under way in all parts of the country. In the Maritime Provinces crops were 
being forced to maturity by hot dry weather which was likely to reduce the yields 
of late crops if rains did not come. The cutting of spring grains began in Quebec 
In Ontario the yields of fall wheat were below expectations owing to rust damage 
while some late fields of spring grains will also show reduced yields as a result of 
rust infection. In Manitoba occasional showers delayed harvesting but work made 
good progress. Some good yields of wheat were obtained but rust damage lowered 
grades and was expected to cause further losses to the late crops. Cutting became 
general in those areas of Saskatchewan where there was sufficient prospect to 
warrant the expense of harvesting but weed growth made it difficult to crop 
many fields. Yields were 1 ow t wherever threshing had been done. In Alberta 
prospects were variable. Some good yields were indicated but in some sections the 
outturn of the crop will range from fair to poor. Serious frost damage occurred in 
the Peace River'district. Grain crops in British Columbia promised good yields and 
harvesting was w r ell in hand. 

The report issued on 17 August indicated that stead}’ progress was. being made 
with the harvesting of the Prairie grain crops. Cutting and threshing went ahead 
rapidly in Manitoba where more than half the crop had been cut. Midweek showers 
halted threshing operations for a few’ days but the work was resumed again with no .scar¬ 
city of labour. Yields were fair to good with some crops turning out as much as 
21 centals (35 bushels) per acre. Hot, dry weather in Saskatchewan facilitated the 
harvesting of such crops as promised any return of threshed grain. The best districts 
were expected to average 9 centals (15 bushels) per acre although odd fields yielded 
up to 15 centals (25 bushels). Dess favoured areas returned from 1.8 (3) to 6 (10). Heavy 
weed growth added to the difficulties of garnering short-strawed crops. I11 Alberta 
cool, wet weather held up harvesting and retarded the maturing of late crops. Warm 
dry weather was needed to hasten the ripening of grain in most of the area north 
of Calgary. In the southern part of the Province cutting and threshing were well 
advanced with yields reported as fair and grades high. 

United States: A further increase in the estimate of the 1937 winter wheat crop 
was made in the August crop report of the Department of Agriculture. The new 
estimate, which was computed when threshing was well advanced, indicates an outturn 
of 412,887,000 centals (688,145,000 bushels) representing a yield of 8.8 centals (14.6 
bushels) per acre. 

The condition of the spring wheat crops declined during July, the estimated 
percentage of the normal on 1 August being 55.8 against 71.5 on 1 July. The yield 
is now expected to be s.&centals (9.6 bushels) per acre as in 1936 against the ten-year 
{1923-32) average of 7.4 centals (12.4 bushels). Production is now put at 121,364,000 
centals (202,274,000 bushels). Thus, the total wheat crop according to present esti¬ 
mates, will reach. 534*^5D ooc> centals (890,419,000 bushels) compared with 375,877,000 
centals (626,461,000 bushels) in 1936 and a five-year (1931-35) average of 407,781,000 
centals (679,637,000 bushels); percentages, 142.1 and 131.0. 

During the first week of August the threshing of the winter wheat crop was almost 
Completed in the main areas. Harvesting and threshing made good progress in the 
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northwest with conditions favourable and yields satisfactory. Good progress was also 
made with the spring wheat crops. Results vary widely in the Dakotas but yields 
in Minnesota are mostly good to excellent. Ploughing for winter wheat has begun 
in the northeast. 

Temperatures during the first decade of August were generally high, especially 
in the interior and northeast with rainfall largely confined to local showers In the 
last. Much of the Great Plains were becoming seriously dry. Similar conditions 
prevailed up to the middle of August. The grain harvest continued with varying 
results. 

The rye crop is estimated in the August crop report at 29,047,000 centals 
{51,869,000 bushels) or more than double the light production of 1936 and more than 
50 per cent, larger than the five-year average There is a widespread increase in 
the acreage this year and fair to good yields were expected rather generally. 

Barley deteriorated in condition during July and the estimate of the outturn 
was reduced to 109,151,000 centals (227,398,000 bushels). The average yields however, 
are still expected to be considerably better than last year but they are slightly below 
average in most of the North Central and Western States where subnormal conditions 
prevail as a result of continued drought. 

The production of oats, as indicated on 1 August, is 361,801,000 centals 
(1,130,628,000 bushels) which is 43 per cent, more than the 1936 crop and 17 per cent, 
above the 1931-35 average. The crop ranks among the largest of recent years and 
yields compare well with the average. Growth of the crop In the North Central 
States east of the Missouri Riyer has been unusually good and excellent yields were 
expected. Yields considerably above average were obtained in the Southern States 
-with the exception of Oklahoma and Texas. The only area indicating lower than 
average yields was that extending from Montana and North Dakota southward through 
Texas. 


Asia. 

Palestine: The temperature ill July was exceptionally low, with however a slight 
rise in the last week, there were heavy storm conditions which were very favourable 
for the ripening of cereals and the harvest was earlier than last year. Yields were 
much better than last year. 


Africa. 

Algeria * July was marked by high temperatures, lack of rain and violent winds. 
Harvests were finished fifteen to twenty days earlier than usual in the low-lying plains 
and eight to ten days earlier in the high areas. The dry weather of July helped the 
ripening of the grains, which are on the whole of good quality; a little scorching 
was reported on the high plateaux and grains were cracked or speckled. The crop esti¬ 
mates made last month have not been altered. 

French Morocco. Harvests were finished in July and threshing was in full swing 
where the crop was not harvested with combine-harvesters; the high temperature and 
dry air favoured the work of threshing. Reports confirm the estimates already made 
for the various cereals, which are given in the general table. 

Tunisia: The months of June and July were marked by almost total lack of rain; 
the temperature was moderate and rather below average in June but fairly high in 
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July. The sciroceo Mew normally in June, particularly at the beginning of the first 
decade and on the 2and; in July, in was stronger in the first decade and from the 
27th to 30th, 

Results were good or average, excellent in parts of the north and centre but on 
the whole mediocre in the south; the specific gravity of wheat was high on the whole, 
and hard wheats were of good quality; the new variety of hard wheat Sindyouk-Mah- 
moudi gave good results, comparable with those of Florence-Aurore among soft wheats. 

Union of South Africa: Weather in general during June was dry and cold but 
some rains fell in the winter-rainfall areas. Wheat in the southwest of the Cape 
Province sprouted better this year than for many years past. In the northwest, 
where rain followed a dry period during sowing, it was expected to sprout well. Pro¬ 
longed drought in the south coastal area made it too late to sow wheat even if rain 
fell later. It was also too dry to sow winter crops 111 June in the border districts and 
the north-eastern area of Cape Province. 

Winter-crops in the Orange Free State were weak at the end of June, and their 
fate depended on early rains. 

In the Transvaal, winter wheat was doing well following a mild spell of weather 
during June. Growth was a little retarded however, owing to late sowing'; the sowing 
was carried out over practically the some acreage as last season, despite difficulties 
experienced in consequence of the widespread prevalence of malaria among both 
Europeans and natives. If all goes well, an excellent harve v st is expected. 

Oceania. 

Australia: According to a cable received on 16 August, rainfall was deficient 
for the wheat crop in Western Australia and New South Wales last month; condition 
was unfavourable and immediate rainfall was needed. Crop condition in South Au¬ 
stralia was excellent while in Victoria, though crop condition is fairly satisfactory, 
the crop was late and rain was urgently needed everywhere. Subsequent to this 
cable, there were reports of good rains in the east of the continent and of a relief 
in the drought also in the west. 


Current information on maize. 

Bulgaria: Despite the somewhat dry, hot weather of Jul}- r , development was normal 

Greece: The rains in July improved crop condition, which was very satisfactory 
almost everywhere save in the Rhodope, Mitylene and Chios areas, where the drought 
had been severely felt. 

Hungary: Maize is in good condition; its appearance is healthy and fresh, the 
straw is long and well developed and the ears are large and plentiful. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of maize this year is about 
60,125,400 centals (107,367,000 bushels) against 57,168,200 (102,086,000) in 1936 and 
40,898,200 {73,033,000) on the average of the five } r ears ending 1935; percentages 
105.2 and 147.0. 

Italy: During the first half of July, the growth of maize, as a result of favour¬ 
able weather conditions was very good in nearly all parts of north and central Italy. 
During the second half of July, weather was very variable but on the whole, no da¬ 
mage was done to maize, crop condition of which at the end of the month gave pro¬ 
mise of a plentiful crop. * 
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Portugal: In low-lying and irrigated areas the appearance of maize is excellent 
and promises an abundant crop; in the unirrigated areas, on the other hand, the crop 
condition is not satisfactory and the yield will be below the forecasts. 


M aize. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Crop condition f) 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

% 1937 | 

1936 

— 100 

Aver. 

=5 100 

1 -vur- 1 93 7 

i-vn -1937 

x -vin -193 6 

I 

,000 acres 







a) 

b) | c) 

a) ' b) \ c) 

*) 1 b) f c) 

j ! 

Austria.. 


158 

158 



2 ,i 

_ 1 __ 

i 

2.3 — j — 

2.4| — ! — 

Bulgaria. 

3,441 

1,486 

1,757 

96.9 

82.0 

— 



— } — j 

France 1 ). 

840 

796 

812 

105.4 

103.4 

— 


68 — I — 

— 1 — ( 

Hungarv. 

2,956 

2,830 

1 2,812 

105,2 

105,1 

— 



— , — ' — 

Italy 2 ) . 

3,197 

3,235 

3,246 

98.8 

98.5 

— 


— I — — 

— 1 — 1 — 

Portugal. 

1 

1,057 

1,014 



— 

— — 

_ 1 __ _ 

— — — 

Czechoslovakia 3 ) . 

238 

212 4 ) 208 

*1 * 1 * 2,1 

i j 4.2 1 

— 

— — 

— — — 

— — — 

Canada. 

16! 

164 

145 

97.9 

' 11 0.7 1 

_ 

— 1 89 

— i — | 87 

— i — 1 82 

United States . . . 

5)96,146 

6 ) 92,829 b)102,079 

103.6 

94.2 

83.2 

— ' — 

82.1 — ! — 

— 1 — 46.8 

j j 

French Morocco . . 

j 1,087 

1,124 

911 

| 96.7! 

1 1 

119.41 

— 

1 

i 

~ 1 ~ ~ 



f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 573 , — 
a) Above the average. — 6 ) Average. — c) Below the average. — 1 } Areas estimated on 1 June. — 2 } Spring 
maize (excluding summer maize, i. e , ** cinquanHnn") — 3) Crop grown alone. — 4 ) 1934 and 1935 only. — 
5 ) Area expected to be harvested. —• 6 ) Area harvested. 


Romania: Crop condition toward the end of July was very precarious owing to 
the drought. The Government prohibited expert. Subsequently the rains in the 
majority of the areas affected by the drought improved prospects but only a small 
crop is expected. 

(Telegram of 24 August): According to the most recent estimate, production 
of maize this year is about 92,665,020 centals (165,474,000 bushels) against 123,724,000 
(220,936,000) in 1936 and 118,327,000 (211,299,000) on the average of the five years 
ending T935; percentages 74.9 and 78.3. 

Yugoslavia: The rainy weather of July was very favourable for the growth of 
maize. Crop condition particularly in the principal producing areas was very good 
during the whole month. 

At the beginning of August the sunny weather also assisted the formation and the 
ripening of the grains. Unless something unforeseen occurs, the crop this year is 
expected to be very good. 

U. S. S. R.: The frequent and sometimes heavy rain which fell in the second 
fortnight of J uly and still more in the first fortnight of August, favoured the growth 
of maize. 

United States: The area of maize for harvest, according to the official crop report 
of 1 July, is 96,146,000 acres, an increase 3.6 per cent, on the harvested area of 1936. 
General increases in the acreage for harvest, ranging from moderate in the important 
North Central States to large in the upper Great Plains States, much more than offset 
the decreases in the Southern States and Missouri. Short feed supplies, high prices 
and a fair to good planting season were the main factors influencing an increase in 
the acreage for harvest this season. The total acreage planted to maize was, however. 


**** St, 8 Ingl. 
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smaller than, that of a year ago but in 1936 drought, heat and insect damage resulted 
in drastic reductions in the acreage remaining for harvest in some areas. 

The 1 August estimate of the production of maize is 1,488,809,000 centals (bushels 
2,658, 74S,ooo) as compared with the estimate of 1,440,237,000 centals (2,571,85 1 r ooo 
bushels) issued in the previous month. The new figure is 73.0 per cent, larger than, 
the 856,423,000 centals (1,529,327,000 bushels) of K936 and 13.0 per cent, larger than 
the five-year average of 1,307,102,000 centals (2,334,271,000 bushels). The crop con¬ 
tinued to make satisfactory progress during the month of August, except in some 
central and western sections where it suffered from drought and heat. 

Indo-China: In Cambodia, the crops sown at the beginning of June suffered from 
drought during June. It is estimated that a third of the area has been particularly 
affected and maize sown early is threatened with serious damage. Yields are already 
considered as reduced 011 the whole, but on the other hand the considerable 
extension of acreage might, it is estimated, offset the effects of the drought and 
the production of Cambodia might still be normal this year, if floods do not come 
later and cause serious losses. 

In Cochin-China, the rise in prices has caused a considerable increase in the 
maize acreage, especially in the three largest maize producing provinces; the percen¬ 
tage increase compared with last year is as follows in each of these three provinces; 
about 50 per cent, in Chaudoc, 65 per cent, in Baria and 60 per cent, in Bienhoa; 
on the other hand, a slight decrease is reported, owing to the dry weather at the 
time of sowing, in certain of the less important producing provinces (Sadee, Tanange 
and Trovinh). In Chaudoc, the drought which prevailed in the second half of June, 
at the time of formation of the ears, did serious damage, which seemed likely to 
cause a fall in yield of 20 to 30 per cent., if rain did not come in the first days 
of July; in Baria and Bienhoa, where almost as much red maize for export is grown 
as white maize, despite the lack of rain in the second decade of June, fertilization 
took place under good conditions and a satisfactory yield is anticipated (about 9 
centals or 16 bushels per acre). 

In Tonkin, the harvest of the fifth month crop is finished. In Annani yields 
are quite satisfactory on the whole in the north and seem likely to vary between 
9 and 13 centals (16 and 24 bushels) per acre. In central Annani, the results of the 
fifth month harvest was frequently reported at less satisfactory; the season of the 
8th month crop has begun. The yield appeared quite satisfactory in south Annam, 
with 9 centals (16 bushels) an acre, but poor in the extreme south. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 


1937 1936 

acres acres 

Area harvested in May. . . 163,000 160,900 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 May . 2,751,100 3016700 

Area of standing crops at the end of May . 1,115,900 jAs’ooo 

Area harvested in June. 347,200 337^00 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 June . 3,099,000 3,354,500 

Area of standing crops at the end of June . 994,900 1,090,000 


Palestine: At the end of July, the condition of dourrah maizes was excellent 
and yields much above last year were anticipated. 

Egypt: Sowing of the maize (Nili crops) started in the South of the Delta about 
the end of July and approached termination there by the end of August. The ge- 
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neral sowing is being carried out in the North of the Delta and Middle Bgvpt, and 
the early-sown cultivations in Upper Bgypt. The work of thinning, hoeing, manur¬ 
ing and watering is being carried out in accordance with the needs of the crops. 
Germination and growth are proceeding satisfactorily. 

Algeria: The acreage of maize is practically the same as last year, which was 
15,800 acres. Following high temperatures, lack of rain and violent winds in July, 
the crop condition at the end of the month was only average, being 60 in the system 
of the country; a rather higher yield than last year was anticipated. 

French Morocco: The great heat that prevailed in July affected maize. Never¬ 
theless, irrigated crops, of which there are many, will give good or even excellent 
yields which will partly offset the deficit of crops grown on unirrigated fields. The 
estimated production is however mediocre: 2,932,000 centals {5,236,000 bushels), against 
6,644,000 {11,865,000) and an average of 3,443,000 (6,148,000) in 1931-35; this is a 
decrease of 55 9 per cent, and 14.8 per cent, respectively, although the acreage was 
almost equal to last year’s, and was 19 per cent, above the average. 

The estimate of production of sorghum and millet was reduced xo per cent, 
compared with last month to 1,058,000 centals (1,890,000 bushels), which represents 
a decrease on last year of 40 per cent, despite the increase in acreage, but an 
increase on the average of 9 per cent. 

Tanganyika: Record plantings were made in Moshi, Northern Province. Very 
good crops were expected in Tanja Province. In Take Province the crops are more 
patchy. 

Tunisia: The crop of maize and sorghum, which was in progress in July in the 
north (round Bizerta), was reported as above average. 


Current information on rice. 

Italy: The weather of July was generally favourable to the crop. In North Italy 
heavy rain fell in the second half of the month and assisted crop growth. 

United States: The condition of the rice crops on 1 August was 85,8 per cent, 
of the normal and the indicated production is 22,700,000 centals (50,500,000 bushels) 
against 21,075,000 centals (46,833,000 bushels) last year and a five-year average of 
18,154,000 centals (40,343,000 bushels). The area for harvest returned on 1 July 
was 1,003,000 acres in comparison with a harvested area of 935,000 acres in 1936 
and an average of 857,000 acres. The increase in California is 14,000 acres over 
last year and in Texas and Arkansas together the estimated increase is 54,000 acres. 
No change in the acreage from a year ago is indicated in Louisiana. 

Stands in Louisiana ranged from fair to good at the end of June but they were 
for the most part below average because of dry conditions prevailing at seeding time. 
Fields in some parts of the Louisiana rice belt were menaced by salt water and some 
damage was done by brackish water. Some of the early planted rice was heading. 
The crop was reported to be making favourable progress in Arkansas and Texas, 
In California, the rice crop made a late start but progress later was excellent with 
irrigation water abundant; the growth was uniform and stands were good despite the 
somewhat late sowing. 

Taiwan: Sowings in the seedlings beds are fairly well completed. Growth Is on 
an average scale. 
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India: There was moderate rainfall in Bengal in the second half of July. Crops 
maintained good condition though more rain was required for the transplantation 
of winter paddy seedlings. Heavy rains fell in the east and north early in August. 

Rain was general in Bihar but insufficient for sowings until early August. These 
was hood damage in Orissa. 

Rainfall was general in the United Provinces and germination was good. 

Weather in Assam was seasonable and crop prospects are fair. 

In do-Chin a: The planting out of the second crop of rice was still for the most 
part in progress at the end of June in Tonkin and Anuam, more or less advanced 
according to areas, in some cases retarded by drought in certain provinces of Tonkin 
(tenth month rice in Yen bay, Yinh yen and Phuc yen) and in South Anuam (Pirn- 
lat and Bink-Khe). The sowing of mountain rice was carried out in the provinces 
of Phu tho and Yietri in Tonkin. The planting out of between season rice, known 
as three month rice, was still in progress in the district of Bae giang in Tonkin. 
In the province of Phuc yen in Tonkin the area sown was larger than last year. The 
sowing of the tenth month crop was already completed in Antiam. Ill Tonkin, in 
the only province where planting out was finished at the end of June (hangnail), the 
growth of 10th. month rice was reported to be good. In Anuam the rice of the first 
sowing suffered from drought in the centre and certain parts of the south (round 
Bong-sen). The growth of rice planted out was satisfactory in the low-lying rice holds 
and those irrigated in central Annam for 8th month rice. In South Annam 6th 
month rice was advanced far enough to permit harvesting in J uly and the yield was 
reported as normal (10 centals or 22 bushels per acre); the tillering of 8th month rice 
was satisfactory. In the extreme south of Anuam the young plants recovered well on 
the whole and tillering was vigorous in the rice-fields planted out (in Tan Tui and 
Ha-Diem particularly; the preparation for the 12th. mouth crop has already begun 
in places (Binh-Thuan) but was late elsewhere (Ninh Tlman) owing to lack of rain. 

In Cochin-China, sowings, which had been retarded the previous mouth, in the 
eastern provinces because of lack of rain, were resumed in June in some districts (Thu 
due, Gova de Giandinh, Tan-ngu and most of Bienlioa); those completed in low-lying 
areas have produced vigorous plants. In the central and western provinces, the pre¬ 
paration of seed beds was in full swing; sowings had begun at the end of June in some 
parts and were even finished for floating rice in the provinces of Choudoc and Long 
xnyen. In Cambodia, the sowing of the seed-beds had begun everywhere in June, 
but few of the rice fields were planted out at the end of the month. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: — 


Area harvested in May :— 

Wet paddy.. 

Dry paddy. 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 May: — 

W r et paddy .. 

Dry paddy .......... . 

Area of standing crop at the end of May :— 

1 Wet paddy. . . ..' . . 

Dry paddy . 


1037 

1 03*5 

acres 

acres 

*2,267,500 

2,334,200 

72,200 

96,100 

4,296,700 

4A53>7°o 

QI 1,600 

905,400 

3,637,200 

■ 3,897,200 

47,400 

66,500 
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1937 

1936 

Area harvested m June — 



Wet paddv. 

1,1)62,300 

2,073,000 

Dry paddv.. 

21,700 

30,400 

Area harvested from I January to 30 June :— 



Wet paddy. 

6,269,600 

6,2 26,900 

Dry paddy . 

936,000 

935,800 

Area of standing crop at the end of June :— 



Wet paddv. 

1,992,200 

2,084,600 

Drv paddv . 

25,500 

38,100 


British Malavcr Ploughing began in Ma} r in satisfactory conditions in Kedah, 
Malacca, and Negri Sembilan; in Kelantan it was general on the dry paddy area and 
was beginning oil some of the wet paddy lands. 

Transplanting was in progress in some districts of Pahang 

In Kedah, Province Wellesley and Penang precipitation was above normal in 
May, in Kelantan and Pahang about normal and in most other districts below normal. 

Egypt: Sowing of the rice (seft) of the few remaining areas terminated by the 
early days of July, and the state of the growth is generally satisfactory; but shortage 
of the irrigation water at the tails of canals has caused harm to some crops more 
especially the late ones, resulting in abundant resowing The operations going on are 
watering, draining, weeding, transplanting and manuring. Crop condition on i August 
was normal. 

The irrigation water was adequate except at the tails of canals 

Hoppers were observed in some areas in Behera and Dakahlia provinces. They 
were treated before causing harm. 

Work is being carried out m the preparation of the land and the sowing of rice 
(Nili) which was started by the second week of July. Rarlv sowing still continues 
and the germination and growth in the areas sown are satisfactory. 

Tanganyika: In Rufiji and Ulanga early rice was being harvested in May and 
a good crop was expected. In Dodoma output was very good. An excellent crop 
was being harvested in Tabora, a good crop in Nzega but in Ufipa flood damage has 
occurred. The crop has improved in Mavanza and Kivimba, where it benefited from 
the heavy rains in mid-May. 

In Iringa where rice was reintroduced last year, it was doing well. Heavy yields 
were reported from Tukuya and record crops were also being harvested in Tundwur 


Current information on potatoes. 

Germany: The rain that fell during the first and third decade of July assisted 
the growth of truck crops. The crop condition of late potatoes was considerably im¬ 
proved compared with previous months and with July of last year, which was regarded 
as a record year of production. 

Belgium: Potatoes remained irregular. Many fields have been attacked by Phy~ 
top tor a. 

Denmark: Favoured by rain, potatoes have grown well. Their crop condition 
has improved. 
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Irish Five State: The weather in July was favourable for the potato crops and 
growth and development were satisfactory. Very little damage from weather condi¬ 
tions resulted. 

The acreage shows little difference from last year and present indications are 
that yields will be up to average. Some improvement over last year is anticipated 
but definite information is not yet available. 

Greece: Thanks to the rains in July, condition of potatoes is good and production, 
especially of the early crop, is expected to be very satisfactory. 

Hungary: The lifting of early varieties of potatoes is being carried out. Owing 
to the hue weather, the growth of late varieties has made good progress. The' tops of 
this crop are vigorous and of good appearance. The tubers are very numerous, large 
and well developed. 

Italy: Potatoes, whose crop condition was on the whole good at the end of June, 
suffered attacks of peronospora during the first fortnight of Julv. At the end of the 
mouth however production was stil estimated as good. 

Latvia: According to reports of agricultural correspondents crop, condition was 
average in 18.3 per cent, of cases, above average in 80.2 and below in 1.5 per cent. 

Lithuania: Weather conditions in July were very favourable for the growth of 
potatoes which considerably improved in condition. 

Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

1937 j 

i93<5 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

0 / T 
A» I 

1936 
= IOO 

937 

Aver. 

-- IOO 

X-V 111 -X 937 

1 -VIU 1937 


I, 

000 acres 



1 





a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany. 

is) 


332 

548 



2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 


— 

’ 1 <) 


6,569 

6,504 



2.4 

— 

—« 

2.7 

— 

—« 

2.5 

—™ 

— - 

Austria. 



519 

496 



1.9 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 


2.3 

— 


Belgium. 


392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 


43 

35 

35 

121.2 

122.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

.— 

Denmark:. 



186 

179 



— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

Estonia ...... 



183 

172! ... 


, — 

— 

95 


— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

Finland. 


230 

215 

197 

107.0 

116.7 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


France . 


3,460 

3,465 

3,460 

99.9 

100.0 

I — 

— 

— 

68 

— 

,— 

— 

— 

—, 

Italy ....... 


962 

964 

1,004 

99.8 

95.8 

1 — 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

.— 

Hungary. 


73 i 

733 

715 

99.7 

102.2 

! _ 

— 

—. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania..... 


445 

442 

435! 100.6 

102.3 

133 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

123 

__ 

— 

Luxemburg .... 


4! 

41 

41 

100.0 

100.9 

j 2.9 

— 

—• 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.2 


— 

Norway ..... 

. . . 


127 

120 



102 

— 

— 

102 



104 

— 


Netherlands .... 

1 m) 

* ‘ 275 

274 

318 

ioo .2 

’86.3 

! _ 

— 

— 


—* 

*)67 


— 

b 70 


* \ «) 

61 

48 

66 

127.2 

93.5 

1 — 

— 

— 

—. 

l ) 70 

— 

— 

_. 

r ) 65 

Poland . . . ... . 



7,150 

6,821 



_ 

..._ 

_ 

*)3,4 



tt )3,5 



Portugal. 




79 



! — 

__ 

„_ 


„ „ 

_„ : 


_ 


United Kingdom: 







t 









Engl, and Wales 


455 

457 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

1 _ 

_ 

* _ 

. 

. r: 

_ 



... 

Scotland .... 


135 

133 

140 

101.5 

96.3 

i _ 


_ 

_ 

± _ 

_ 


_ _ 

_ 

_ Sweden . 


.. 

1 330 

328 



a )105 

_ 

_ 

___ 



*)105 



Switzerland .... 


121 

117 

114 

i 03.4 

i 64.7 

1 84 

— 


82 

_ 

— 

63 


Czechoslovakia. . , 


1,912 

1,876 

1,824 

101.9| 104.8 

! L 

— 

— 

2.5 

' _ 

— 



— 

Canada ...... 


501 

496 

543 

i 100.9 92.2 

1 

_ 

92 



94 



81 

United States . . . 


3,224 

3,058 

3,513 

105.4 91.8 

81.3 

— 


— 

— 

83.3 

— 

— 

59.8 

Algeria. 

. . s) 

j 18 

1 

17 

20 

j 105.3! 89.7 

i , ! 

1- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


\ * ?or explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 573 . — 
£k° v e the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. - m) For consumption. — n) Vnt factories. — 
month*." potatoes - ~ b Gate potatoes. — x) At the middle of the month. — 2 } At the middle of the preceding 
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Luxemburg: The complete lack of rain and extraordinary dryness during the 
whole of July has affected adversely the growth of potatoes and root crops as a whole. 

Netherlands: At the end of the 2nd decade of July the condition of potatoes 
for food was quite good, in every case better than the previous month but never- 
theles the yield in the fields harvested early was below the forecasts. A fair amount 
of disease was reported. 

Seed-potatoes yielded a good crop. Some damage was done by Phytoplora . 


Production of potatoes . 


COUNTRIES 

British units 

American units 

0/ 

| /0 

1937 

1937 

1936 

Average J 
i 93 i ! 
to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

i 9 i 6 

= 100 

| Average 

j SBJ IOO 

1 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Finland. 

27,937 

29,158 

24 919 

46,561 

48,596 

41.531 

| 95.8 

i 

| 112,1 

Hungary. 

55,701 

54,042 

36,914 

92,834 

90,068 

61,522 

1 103.1 

350,9 

Luxemburg ....... 

3,806 

4411 

4,170 

6,343 

7,352 

6,950 

86.3 

91,3 

Netherlands. 

56.769 

55 260 

66,669 

94,613 

92,099 

111,113 

102.7 

85,2 

Switzerland. 

17,970 

12,521 

16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

143.5 

108.4 

1 

United States. 

241,800 

197,998 

227,441 

403,000 

329,997 

379,068 

122.1 

] 106.3 


Poland: The crop condition of potatoes 011 15 July was mostly above average. 
The best reports came from the provinces of Kielce, Silesia and Cracow; the worst 
report however came from the provinces of Stanislawow and Tarnopol. 

Portugal: The crop condition of potatoes was variable: it was excellent in the 
irrigated areas but below average in the high and unirrigated areas, where yields are 
consequently forecast lower than last mouth. 

United Kingdom: The wet, stormy weather that prevailed in the first fortnight 
of July, followed by a cool, dry spell was beneficial to the growth of potatoes. Both 
early and main crop potatoes promise an average yield in England and Wales. Very 
little disease was reported. In Scotland condition was good, and in Northern Ireland 
progress was fair despite the late planting of the main crop. Acreage has dropped 
this year in England and Wales, being 455,100 compared with 465,600 last year and 
an average of 484,100 for 1931-35. 

In Scotland the acreage is 135,000 compared with 133,000 last year and an average 
of 140,150 in 1931-35. 

Sweden: I11 spite of the lack of rain, which had retarded growth, and the damage 
done by greenfly, a normal crop of potatoes was expected. 

Switzerland: Potatoes are still in an excellent state of growth. Diseases are very 
rare; but on the other hand, the effects of the dryness of the weather are gradually 
becoming noticeable, particularly in the lighter soils; in some areas damage due to 
white worms is reported. To judge from the yields of early potatoes, a good crop 
may be expected on the whole. 

United States: Production of potatoes indicated by condition on 1 August will 
be 242 million centals (403 million bushels). If these prospects are realized, it will 
be the fifth largest crop on record and will exceed last year’s outturn by more than 
20 per cent, though the acreage is only 5 per cent, larger. 
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While planting of the late crop was delayed somewhat in many northern. States 
on account of a wet, backward season, these weather conditions were generally 
ideal for the growing crop. Potato vines were generally heavy and growing vigorously 
in most of the important northern areas from Maine to the Pacific coast. In the 
North Central States, some late planted seed has rotted in the ground because of the 
heavy June rains. 

Algeria: The planting of spring-summer potatoes was completed under good con¬ 
ditions. At the end of July, crop condition was considered average, and a rather 
better outturn than last year was anticipated. 


General review of the crop condition of sugar-beet. 

During the second fortnight of July, weather conditions were very variable 
in most of the European sugar-beet producing countries, variable not only 
in periods but also in districts. On the whole, the temperature fell a little 
towards the end of July in central Europe and there was plenty of rain, which 
was very beneficial to the sugar-beet crop. In western Europe the weather 
was warmer and fairly favourable to the growth of the roots. The plants also 
are very well grown in some cases, especially in the fields sown early, while in 
those sown later growth is occasionally uneven. This year some prevalence of 
greenfly was reported in many places but they did not find favourable weather 
conditions when they began to spread further. In eastern Europe and the 


Sugar beet. 


COUNTRIES 


Germany . . . 
Austria. . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . . 
Scotland . . , 
France .... 
Lithuania . . 
Netherlands . 
Boland.... 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 


a) 

2.4 

2.2 


113 

2 ) 3.1 

2 ) 103 
78 


Chop condition f) 


August, 

1937 

1st July, 1937 

1st August, 

*93 6 

i) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

— 

— 

2.7 

_ 

,_ 

2.4 

\ 


— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.0 

__ 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

/) j 

_ 


_ 


— 

98 

*— 


1) 97 

— 

_ 

1 99 


— 

— 

/) 1 

.—1 

_ 

_ 


— 

—• 

— 

67 

__ 

_ 

_ 

! 

— 

— 

103 

— 


116 

.. 

. 

— 

2) 67 

— 

2) 65 

i 

2) 73 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

—, 

— 

2) 2,8 

3) 3.4 

| — 

— 

“* 

■ 

— 

— 

—- 

3) 113 

— 

w, 

— - 


84 

— 

.— 

89 

—« 

. 



2.4 




— 

— 


A* AT - OI S1 S QS ana kguxes indicating crop condition, s 

i) At middle o! the month. *— 2 ) At middle of the preceding month. 


Balkan countries the crop condition of sugar-beet at the end of July was 

regarded as promising good yields; only in Bulgaria have beets suffered from 
drought. 


During the first fortnight of August the earlier weather conditions conti- 
mied, to the ever increasing benefit of the sugar beet, whose weight and sugar 
content increased. The attacks of insect pests reported in some areas were 
checked and m very many cases stopped altogether. 
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Throughout Germany the sugar-beet crops benefited during the first fort¬ 
night of August from weather conditions very favourable for their growth. 
The rains of the second fortnight of July were succeeded by hotter, calm days 
which ensured a normal development of the roots. In the whole region between 
Halle and Brunswick, which is so important for sugar-beet production, the 
crop made excellent progress thanks to the, weather being at last hot, which 
assisted the formation of the roots, increased their sugar content and checked 
the growth of foliage; the crop condition is not so good west of Halle where the 
soil was too dry. In the other areas of Germany also, the situation of the beets 
was very satisfactory, except in the centre of Hannover and in South Germany 
where drought had impeded the regular growth of plants. 

The beet crops in France had a very satisfactory appearance, despite the 
drought (according to the enquiry of the Comite central des fabric ants de sucre 
the area under the crop this year is estimated at 568,500 acres against 553,600 
acres last year). 

In the United Kingdom growth is making normal progress despite variable 
weather. In Poland the weather of the first half of August was much wetter 


1937-38 Season . — Analysis of Sugar Beets . 


COUNTRIES 

j Average weight of root 

[Average weight of leaves 

Sugar content 

[Weight of sugar per root 

1937 | 1936 

1931 

1935 

1937 

1936 

1931 

1935 

1937 

1936 

1931 

2 935 

1937 | 

| 2936 

1 1931 

1 1935 


02 . | oz. 

j oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz 

% | 

0/ 

; A> ; 

% 

oz. | 

oz. I 

I oz. 


5 Hi. WEEK OF JUUY. 


Netherlands . . . 

9.3 

11.3 | 

1 ) 9.9 : 

i — ! 

— 1 

— 

11.5 

12.4 

1 ) 13.8 j 

1.1 ! 

1.4 ji> U 

Czecoslovakia . . . 

9.8 

10.2 

7.7 | 

18.! 1 

I ( 

18.1 j 

13,6 

13.5 

13.3 

1 14.1 

1 1 

1.3 ! 

1.4 1 U 

i 


1st. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Belgium ... 

6 7 

10.0 

2 ) 10.5 

19.6 

27.8 

2 ) 22.9 

12.1 

11.2 

2 } 11.7 

0.8 

1.1 

Denmark. 

7.7 

7.4 

3) 7.1 

14.1 

15.6 

3 } 10.8 

11.8 

11.2 

3) 12.9 

0.9 

0.8 

France . . 

6.3 

7.9 

7.9 

13.7 

22.8 

13.8 

13.8 

11.7 

13.6 

0.9 

0.9 

Poland ...... 

8.6 

6.9 

4) 7.3 

11.4 

11.9 

4) 11.9 

14.2 

13.7 

4) 14.0 

1.2 

0.9 

Czechoslovakia . . 

11.3 

11.6 

i 

8.9 

17.7 

18.6 

13.9 

14.9 

13.5 j 

14.8 

1.7 

1.6 


2nd. WEEK OF AUGUST, 


Germany . 

11.4 

11.5 

9.6 

20.9 

20.1 

! 15.4 

13.9 

13.9 

| 14.6 

1.6 

1.6 j 


1.4 

Denmark. 

9.2 

8.6 

4) 7.5 

15.2 

15.5 

U) 10.3 

13.3 

13.0 

4 ) 13.4 

1.2 

U ] 

4) 

1.0 

France ...... 

7.6 

9.2 

4) 9.0 

14.1 

23.7 

4) 15.8 

15.0 

13.3 

4) 13.9 

1.1 

1.2 1 

4} 

1.3 

Netherlands . . . 

12.8 

15.7 

2 } 1 7.2 


— 


14.9 

13.9 

2 ) 13.9 

1.9 

2.2 

2} 

2.4 

Poland. 

10.4 

9.2 

2) 8.0 

13.2 

13.7 

2 ) 11.1 

15.3 

14.1 

2 ) 14.8 

1.6 

1.3 

2 } 

1.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

12.6 

12.8 

10.1 

17.0 j 

18.8 

13.5 

15.7 

14.5 

15.5 

2.0 

„ 


1.5 


3rd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

13.2 

13.5 

11.1 

; 22.0 

21.2 

15.4 

| 14.8 | 

15.1 

! 15.1 

1.9 | 

2.0 

Denmark. 

11.3 

10.5 

3) 9.4 

16.0 

16.3 

3) U.9 

13 * 2 ; 

i 13.9 

' 3 ) 14.0 

1.5 

1.5 

France . 

9!7 

10.7 

10.8 

I 18.8 

23.8 

15.5 

1 14.9 

14.0 

t 14.5 

1.4 1 

1.5 

Czechoslovakia . . 

14.5 

14.5 

11.5 

16.9 

18.8 

13.6 

| 15.4 

! 15.1 

j 16.1 

2.3 

2.2 


x) Year 1935. — 2} Average of two years. — 3) Average of four years. — 4) Average of three years. 


***** St. 8 IngL 
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than usual at first but later serene conditions repaired the damage caused by 
the July drought. Beet crops in Czechoslovakia also made good progress 
as a result of the warm, sunny days which followed a period of heavy rainfall. 
All the beet countries in Eastern Europe showed considerable improvement 
during the first half of August. 

In all the countries of minor importance as beet producers which are not 
mentioned in this summary, beet crops have made progress since the end oi 
July. A plentiful crop is also expected in the U. S. S. R. 

In this and subsequent issues of the Crop Report, as in former years, a 
small table will be given showing the results of the weekly analyses of beet, 
the weight of the roots and the sugar content. The results of these analyses 
confirm that, in the countries which make them, the general condition of sugar- 
beet, if not excellent, is a fairly good, the roots well developed and the sugar 
content fairlv high. 

E. R. 

Current information on sugar. 

Belgium.: Sugar-beets have grown well. 

Denmark ; Tire crop condition of sugar-beet was better than in the previous 
month. As a result of the favourable warm weather the roots have grown well. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions in July were favourable and crops made 
good growth. The area under the crop is about the same as last year and yields 
are expected to be up to average. 

Hungary: Sugar-beets have greatly benefited from the rainfall. The healthy 
and fresh foliage of this crop is so abundant that it almost completely covers the 
fields. The roots are healthy and very well developed; they have recovered from 
the damage caused by insects in certain districts. 

Italy: During the first fortnight of July weather was mostly normal, but in the 
second fortnight it was very variable. Rain, storm showers and hail fell frequently 
in southern and, central Italy. The crop condition of the sugar-beet is good and growth 
has been assisted by the abundant moisture. 

Netherlands: At the end of the second decade of July the crop condition of sugar- 
beet in treated fields was very good, but elsewhere the soil was too wet and con¬ 
dition -was only fairly good. 

In Zeeland considerable attacks of lice were reported. 


Production of sugar beet. 


1 

British units | 

| American units | 

I % 1937 

COUNTRIES 

1937 

1936 

! Average 
193* to 1935 

1937 

*936 

1 Average 
*93 1 to 1935 

*936 

xoo 

Average 
— 100 


j Thousand centals | 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Finland .... 
Hungary ..... 
Netherlands, , . 

1.896 

22,660 

32,188 

1,830 

24,790 

36,117 

1,381 

19,624 

34,492 

95 

1.133 

1,609 

91 ! 

1,239 
1,806 

69 

981 

1,725 

I 

113,6 i 
91.4 j 
89.1 

137.3 

115.5 

93.3 

United States . . 

184.000 

180,560 

173,720 

9,200 

9,028 

8,686 

101.9 

105.9 
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Poland: The correspondents of the whole country, except in the southern districts 
of Silesia, reported the appearance of greenfly on sugar-beets. 

United Kingdom: The wet, stormy weather that prevailed in the first fortnight 
of July followed by a cool, dry spell encouraged the growth of sugar-beet. Though 
the crop needs more sunshine, yields are expected to be average. 

Sweden: In spite of the deficiency of rainfall, which had retarded growth, and the 
damage done by greenfly a normal crop of sugar-beet was expected. 

U. S. S. R,‘ The heavy rains that fell often in the main producing areas of sugar- 
beet (Ukraina, provinces of Kursk and Voronezh, and North Caucausus) were very 
favourable for the growth of crops, which promise an abundant outturn. In some 
areas there were complaints of insufficient field-work for the normal growth of the 
plants. This was due to the fact that the work of harvesting cereals had absorbed 
a large amount of labour. 

Antigua: Harvesting was expected to continue until about the end of August. 
The crop has been a large one. 

Barbados: Ill mid-July more rain was still wanted. 

United States: The area of sugar-beet indicated for harvest on 1 July was 778,000 
acres or about equal to the harvested area of 1936 and 2.6 per cent, below the 
193 1 "3 5 average which includes the record acreage of 1933. Good average yields 
are expected and the total outturn indicated by conditions on 1 August was 184,000,000 
centals (9,200,000 short tons). 

The Mountain States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Idaho combined 
show an increase of 20,000 acres over the acreage harvested in 1936. On the other 
hand, this increase is more thanoffset by the decrease of 24,000 acres in the eastern 
territoiy and in the Great Lakes region. Nebraska shows an increase of 6 per 
cent, in acreage, while the area for harvest in California is unchanged from that 
of last year. 

The California crop progressed satisfactorily after a late start. Uarly fields 
were retarded by wet and cool weather. Stands in Colorado w'ere generally good and 
the crop made satisfactory growth up to the end of June. The crop started late 
in Utah and stands are mostly fair. Irrigation vrater is in ample supply in most 
of the sugar-beet producing States. 

According to the crop report of 1 July, the area of sugar-cane for sugar in 
Louisiana this year is 240,000 acres compared with 227,000 acres in 193b and a 
1931-1935 average of 207,000 acres; percentages, 105.7 and 115.9. Production 
of cane for grinding is expected to be about 90,240,000 centals (4,512,000 short 
tons) as compared with 97,080,000 centals (4,854,000 short tons) in 1936 and an 
average of 59,300,000 centals (2,965,000 short tons); percentages, 93.0 and 152.2. 
This outturn if realized would yield about 7,520,000 centals (376,000 short tons) of 
raw sugar. 

Cold, wet weather in the spring, followed by drought in May, hindered some¬ 
what the early development of the cane but on 1 July the crop was making very 
satisfactory progress after frequent showers accompanied by seasonal high tempe¬ 
ratures that promoted rapid growth. 

British Guiana: Weather in May was favourable. Both the autumn and spring 
crops are in satisfactory condition. 
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Production of cane-sugar . 



i 


Average 



Average 

% 1936-37 

COUNTRIES 

1936-37 1 ) 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

_ 

1936-37 *) 

1935-36 

1930-31 

to 1934-35 

1935-36 

s= IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 



— IOO 

America. 

Antigua. 

| 

672 ; 

476 

387 

33,600 

23,811 

19,327 

141 

174 

Argentina ...... 

9,576 

8,607 

7,621 

478,796 

430,368 

381.022 

111 

126 

Barbados . 

2,851 

2,895 

2,133 

142,534 

144,737 

106,633 

98 

134 

Brazil. ....... 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba ........ 

67,491 

57,982 

56,306 

3,374,490 

2,900,000 

2.815.256 

116 

120 

Ecuador ...... 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States (La.) . . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333,000 

200.474 

113 

187 

British Guiana . . . 

4,409 

4,389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,361 

2,049 

1,403 

118,069 

102,000 

70,000 

115 

168 

Martinique.. 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 1 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico . .. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 1 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

97 

133 

Peru ........ 

( 9,370 

8,951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico. 

18,828 

18,527 

' 17,471 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

9,480 

10,076 

8,719 

470,000 

503,795 

435,928 

94 

109 

St. Kitts. 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31.555 

25.305 

121 

150 

Trinidad. 

3,594 

3,465 

2,416 

180,000 

i 73,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela. 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22,824 

111 

121 

Total America . . . 

167,611 

159,316 

139,277 

8,342,989 

7,967,254 

6,963,737 

105 

120 

| 

Asia. : 









Taiwan . j 

21,826 

19,877 

17,781 

1,090,000 

993,831 

889,061 

no 

123 

India 2 ). 

150,461 

132,340 

98.202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4.910,030 

114 

153 

Japan 3 }. 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java. 

31,355 

13,060 

34,550 

1,567,742 

653.000 

1,727,486 

240 

91 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

27,778 

24,471 

23.579 

1,390,000 

1,220,000 

1,178,937 

114 

118 

Total Asia. .... 

234,143 

192,175 

176,130 

11,706,805 

9,605,024 

8,806,414 

122 

133 

Africa. 





1 




Egypt . 

3,044 

2,903 

3,220 

j 152,200 

145,100 

161,020 

105 

94 

Mauritius ...... 

6,621 

6,184 

4,729 

331,000 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

140 

Reunion . 

1,847 

2,007 

1,273 

92,330 

j 100,366 

63,642 

92 

145 

Union of South Africa 

1 8,927 

8,346 

7.312 

446,334 

! 417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa .... 

20,439 

19,440 

16,534 

1,021,864 

971,784 

826,652 

! 105 

124 

Oceania, 

Australia ...... 

: 16,931 

14,482 

13,251 

846,600 

j 

724,100 

662,549 

117 

128 

Hawaii . 

i 20,834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042.000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

104 

Fiji Is. ...... . 

3,219 

2,932 

2,369 

161.000 

147,000 

118,447 

no 

136 

Total Oceania « . ,, 1 

40,934 

38,865 

35,744 

2,049,600 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

105 

115 

Totals . . . 

i 

463,177 

409,796 

367,685 

23,121,258 

20,488,162 

18,383,967 

113 

12 6 


i) Approximate data. -— 2} Production of gut. — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4) Production of sugar and panocha. 


The rainfall for J une and J uly has exceeded the normal by 75 %; that for the 
year has exceeded the normal by 35 %. The canes for both the 1937 autumn and 
the 1938 spring crops appear to be satisfactory but slightly subnormal. 

The sugar production for this year to July 17 amounted to 1,837,907 centals 
(91,894 short tons). 

Trinidad: Heavy rains had fallen by mid-July. 

Taiwan: The growth of the cane-sugar of the new plantations is continuing under 
normal conditions. 
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India: Rainfall was general in the United Provinces in the four weeks ending 7 
August. Crop prospects are favourable. There was general precipitation also in the 
Punjab where crops are in average to good condition. Reports on Bihar and Orissa 
are similar. 

Netherlands East Indies: At the beginning of July there was some rain but the 
weather was subsequently drier. Old plantings partly made good progress and in 
part their condition receded heavily. Condition of new plantings was satisfactory 
but in some cases the canes were over-developed. In places the effects of the excessive 
moisture that delayed planting were still felt. Disease has not been in excess of normal. 

In the first half of August the east monsoon prevailed but in some localities 
there was heavy cloud. Condition of old plantings varied; low sugar content was 
reported. Condition of young plantings was generally satisfactory though here and 
there the effects of the wet planting season were visible. Top-borers and stem-borers 
as well as gummosis, yellow streak, rats and white lice, were reported (A net a). 

Indo-China: At the end of June, the growth of sugar-cane was good in Tonkin 
and fairly satisfactory in north and central Ann am. The extraction of the sugar 
was finished in south Annam (Quang-ngai); in the extreme south-east of this state 
(Thanh-hoa), the growth of suckers was good. 

Egypt: The crop of the sugar cane is growing satisfactorily and the formation 
of internodes is progressing in the early plantations and some of the main ones. 
Watering in general is continuing as well as hoeing and manuring the late crops. The 
crop condition on 1 August was satisfactory. 

Mauritius: Plar vesting had begun by mid-Jiffy. 

Union of South Africa: The June .sugar-cane condition averaged 11 per cent, 

below normal. The weather was dry and cold. Rain came to the rescue of the 

crops in the coastal area of Natal, where the cane has suffered severely from drought. 

Current Information on vines. 

Germany: After the dry weather of June, the rains that fell in July assisted the 

growth of the vines and improved their condition in the vine-growing areas of the 

south. The appearance of mildew and cochylis was reported in some places but the 
damage done was of normal extent and not considerable. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 August was 2.4 against 2.5 at the end of July 
and 2.x on 1 August, 1936. 

Bulgaria: In June anticrvptogamic treatment was carried out several times. At 
the end of the month traces of peronospora had almost disappeared and the final 
pruning had been undertaken. 

Thanks to these steps the grapes had a good appearance and promised a good crop. 

Greece: Despite the damage done to vineyards by hail and cryptogamic diseases 
in June, the condition of vines during July was good especially in the south, where 
the yield is reported to be even higher than last year. 

Hungary: The growth of the vines was greatly assisted by the fine, calm and 
rainy weather. The clusters are growing in a very satisfactory manner. The grapes 
of early varieties are of normal size and approach maturation; in fact the earliest 
varieties are already ripe. Oidium and mildew as well as the vine bee-moth appear 
here and there in the vine-growing areas, though they have generally been combatted 
.successfully. The forecasts made towards the end of July are favourable, but too 
much moisture may reduce the forecasts in the different regions. 
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Italy: In the first fortnight of July the growth of vines was good: nevertheless 
the crop suffered attacks of peronospora and oidium in some districts* The general 
situation during the second half of the north did not change, except in some provinces, 
especially Tuscany and Abruzzi, where hail felt. The picking of table grapes lias begun. 

Luxemburg: The sunny and hot days of July had a good effect on the general 
condition of vines. 

The crop condition of vines was 3.6 on 1 August, as on 1 July, compared with 
2.9 on 1 August, 1936. 

Portugal: The crop condition of vines is good on the whole: some attacks of 
oidium have not done noticeable damage. Clusters are ripening well. Prospects at 
the end of July were satisfactory. 

Romania: Though the vines had begun to feel the effects of the drought and 
some damage had been caused by hail, a normal production of good quality was 
expected. 

Switzerland: Among the vineyards, the heat has greatly stimulated the growth 
of grapes and, if weather conditions remained good, an early vintage might be expected. 
Crop prospects are quite good in German Switzerland. In Valais also conditions 
have improved. But only poor yields are expected in the Cantons of Vaud, Neu- 
chatel and Geneva. As a result of the treatment applied everywhere, eyptogamie 
diseases have made only a slight appearance in the vineyards; in some districts 
ofdium has has been rather frequent. In parts also there is reason to fear the damage 
done by cochylis . Because of the poor yields expected in eastern Switzerland, only 
a poor average harvest is expected in the country as a whole. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 August was, in the system of the country, 
60 against 62 on 1 July and 61 on 1 August last year. 

Yugoslavia: Towards the end of June, vines suffered from scorching and hail. 
The frequent rains that fell in July caused the spread of peronospora even over the 
fruits, and still worsened the crop condition of vines almost everywhere except the area 
of Herzegovina where crop condition is still good. Owing to these unfavourable 
conditions the quality of grapes this year is reported to be rather bad, but it is 
estimated that the vintage will be no worse than last year. 

United States: The production of grapes in 1937, as indicated by the condition 
of the crop on 1 July, is the largest since 1928. The indicated total crop of 
5P533A°° centals' (2,526,670 short, tons) is 32 per cent, larger than the 1936 
production of 38,329,200 centals (1,916,460 short tons) and 23 per cent, above the 
193 1 -35 average of 41,047,900 centals (2,052,390 short tons). 

The crop in California developed under favourable conditions in June and indi¬ 
cations point to a production for this State of 44,380,000 centals (3,219,000 short 
tons) of all grapes compared with 34,280,000 centals (1,714,000 short tons) in 1936 
and with the five-year average of 38,200,000 centals (1,760,000 short tons). The 
Condition of wine grapes declined slightly from that of 1 June but good prospects were 
reported in nearly all producing areas. Condition of table grapes remained unchanged 
from that of 1 June with favourable prospects in the important producing sections 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Raisin grape varieties are relatively later than in most 
seasons but production is expected to be the largest since 1928. Grape prospects in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan are below average but indications point to a 
large crop in Ohio and to above average crops in Missouri and Arkansas. 

Prospective supplies are large but indications point to a better demand for 
grapes for all purposes. Stocks are very small at present. Wine consumption ap- 
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patently is still on the increase and it appears that present stocks of wine are about 
a fifth smaller than those of a year ago. 

Palestine: Conditions in July were very favourable for vines. Some slight attacks 
of mildew on the clusters were reported, but the crop condition was considered normal. 

Algeria: July was marked by a very high temperature, an absence of rain, and 
with violent winds. The growth of the vines was good, but at the end of the month 
they were beginning to suffer from lack of water, and scorching on leaves and grapes 
was reported. Vintage wall be 15 to 20 days earlier than last year, and a higher 
production than in 1936 is expected, though the area is about the same. 

French Morocco: Vines in July suffered from drought, very high temperatures 
and hot winds -scirocco and chergui - which blew with particular frequency and violence 
during the month. These weather conditions prevented the growth of cryptogam!c 
diseases, mildew was absent and the attacks of oidiitm which began to be dangerous 
in some areas were checked. On the other hand the heat scorched many clusters 
and the drought prevented the growth of the clusters and reduced the size of grapes. 
Crop conditions which were previously poor seem to be considerably reduced, and 
if the drought persists the quality wall be also affected. 

Tunisia: The rather high temperature of July caused an early ripening of grapes, 
and the chasselas appeared on the market 15 days early. The crop was reported 
as average in the north (Bizerta district), where it was somewhat reduced by a late 
attack of 01 chum; in the central area (Tunis and Kef districts), the crop, which was 
reported as rather below average at the end of June, seemed likely to be reduced 
by the influence of the scirocco; in the south, the vintage begun at the end of July 
was reported as rather above average. On the whole, production this year seems 
likely to be definitely below average and lower than last year, especially considering 
the reduction in acreage. 


Current information on olives. 

Greece: The rains in July were favourable. 

Italy: In some provinces reports were confirmed of considerable shedding in the 
first half of July. In the second fortnight the crop underwent little change in condition. 

Portugal: The flowering of olive-trees w r as abundant. The conditions tinder which 
fruit forming took place were good: the lack of rain however and the excessive heat 
during part of July caused shedding of small fruit. In some areas hopes of a good 
crop were abandoned. On the whole at the end of July the situation might be regarded 
as average. 

Yugoslavia: In the banovina of Primorje the crop appears to be very abundant. 

United States: The condition of the Californian olive crop on 1 July was 57 per 
cent, of the normal, as it was at the same date last year, compared wfith a ten-year 
average condition of 68. The crop bloomed heavily in most localities but the set 
of fruit was irregular. 

Palestine: Conditions in Jufy were very favourable for olive trees. 

Algeria: J uly was marked by a very high temperature, without rain, with violent 
winds. Considerable shedding was reported among the olive-trees in certain parts of 
the province of Constantine (Vabylie and Miliaria), but, on the whole, damage was 
very small. At the end of July crop condition wras considered good, being 90 in 
the system of the country; a better crop than last year was anticipated. 
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French Morocco: Olives have suffered, from drought, with very high temperatures 
and hot scirocco and “ chergises ” winds, which blew with great frequency and violence 
during July. Crop chances seemed to be diminished. 

Tunisia : The months of June and July were marked by an almost total lack of 
rain, and moderate temperatures, rather below average, in June but fairly high in 
July, with some periods of scirocco. In the South (Sfax and Susa), the crop was 
reported at the end of July as average, poor or nil according to whether the olive- 
trees have been treated or not; heavy falls of leaves occurred. The olive blow-fly 
did little damage and the dacus '* was not noticed. In the control area (Tunis and 
Kef), shedding rather reduced a crop which was reported as satisfactory; in the north, 
appearances were fairly good or good according to locality. On the whole, the 1937- 
1938 crop appeared likely to be rather below average. 


Current information on flax, 

Belgium: Yields appear good. 

Bulgaria: Owing to the encouragement of the government, the area of flax this 
year was greatly increased. 

Weather conditions in July were very favourable for the growth of flax, whose 
crop condition at the end of the month was very good. 

A very good crop is expected this year. 

According to the most recent estimate, production is about 24,(800 centals against 
14,100 in 1936 and 4,450 on the average of the five yeans ending 1935; percentages 
175.4 and 556.1. For linseed the corresponding figures are as follows: 52,400 centals, 
41,900 and 10,400; percentages; 124.9 and 502.9. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions in July were favourable for the growth 
of crops. The acreage is about the same as last year and yields are expected to 
be up to average. 

Hungary: The harvest of flax for fibre was completed normally. The yield is 
poor but the quality is very satisfactory. The threshing of flax grown mainly for 
linseed is already finished for the most part. The grains are mostly large, full and 
healthy. 

Latvia: According to agricultural correspondents, crop condition of flax was 
average in 44.8 per cent, of the cases, above average in 41.5 and below average in 13.7 
per cent. 

Lithuania: Weather conditions in July were very favourable for the growth of 

flax. 

Netherlands: Crop condition at the end of the second decade of July was some¬ 
what better but in the north and still more in the southwest, where the stand was 
too dense, harvesting had to be begun early. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of fibre this year will about 
29,277,000 lb. against 27,137,000 lb. in 1936 and 10,473,0001b. on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages, 107.9 and 279.5. 

U. S. 5 . R Towards the end of July, the lifting of flax was being carried out 
already in some areas. Crop forecasts are good. The crop situation is particularly 
good in the eastern part of the European territory, where rain assisted the growth 
of the plants. Also in the Leningrad area flax finds favourable conditions. Forecasts 
are excellent also in some districts in the northern area. 
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Area and crop condition of flax. 


COUNTRIES 


Are sown 


1937 


1936 


Average 

1931 

to 1935 


1,000 acres 


% 1937 


1936 
= 100 


Aver. 
= xoo 








a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) . 

b) 

c) 

Austria. 


6 

5 



2.3 



2.4 



2 5 



Belgium. 

70 

72 

33 

96.9 

231.3 


— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

10 

6 

2 

161.7 

407.9 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Estonia. 


70 

50 



108 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

99 

Finland 1 ) . . . . 

9 

11 

11 

87.4 

87.0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Hungary . . . J“> 

10 

15 

9 

15 

2 ) 7 

2 ) 27 

112.5 

103.4 

336.2 

55.5 

— 

— 

z 

z 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

25 

20 

9 

126.2 

271.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Xithuania x) . . . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 

120 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

110 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

43 

33 

14 

130.6 

298.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

I 62 

65 

1 — 

j — 

Boland. 


330, 

257 



— 


3) 2.6 

— 

— 

3)2.5 

3) 3.4 

— , 

■ — 

Czechoslovakia . . 

*‘*43 

40 

23 

105.3 

187.1 


— 

— : 

— 

— ! 

— 

Canada. 

427 

468 

377 

91.3 

1I3.I 

_ 

_ 

28 


_ 

1 

44 

_ 

_ ; 

45 

United States . . . 

1,081 

1J80 

1,770 

91.6 

61.1 

— 

_ 

68.1 

— 

— 

73.7 

— 

— 

j 31.6 

India. 

3,594 

3,457 

3,230 

104.0 

in.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 __ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tteypt. 

7 

6 

4 

109.1, 

176.5 

1 _ 

_ 

_ : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

French Morocco . . 


43 

49 

... 

... 

— 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Crop Condition f) 


1-TIU-1937 


i-VU-1937 


i-VXH-1936 


f) See explanation of the various systems, page 573 - — a) Crops mainly for fibre production. — h) Crops 
mainly for seed production. — 1) Flax and hemp. •— 2) Average 1934 and 1935* — 3} Middle of previous 
month. 


On 20 July the flax was lifted over an area of 715,000 acres, against 1,400,000 
acres on the corresponding date lost year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 August): The flax crops in a large part of the country 
are suffering from drought. In the Province of Santa Fe, Cordoba and in the Pampa 
field work is late and the germination of the first sowings is slow. Losses are expec¬ 
ted to occur in Cordoba. In the Province of Buenos Aires the crop situation varies 
from average to good while in Bntre Rios it is considered normal. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, the production of linseed 
this year will be about 4,488,000 centals (8,014,000 bushels) against 3,308,000 centals 
(5,908,000 bushels) in 1936 and 5,639,000 centals (10,070,000 bushels) on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 135.6 and 79.6. 

French Morocco: According to the preliminary estimate, production of linseed 
this year will be about 145,500 centals (259,800 bushels) against 211,700 (378,000) 
in 1936 and 223,500 (399,100) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percen¬ 
tages, 68.7 and 65.1. 


Current information on cotton. 

Greece: Weather conditions in July were favourable for the growth of cotton; 
a very good production is expected this year. 

Italy: Cotton, especially in unirrigated areas, suffered from drought in south 
Italy and Sicily during the first fortnight of July. In the vast areas of the province 
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of Caltanisetta the plants suffered attacks of the cotton greenfly. These attacks were 
effectively combatted in the second fortnight of July- 

Yugoslavia: The large extension of area and the favourable weather in July in 
the south of old Serbia lead to expectations of a large crop. 

l\ 5 . 5 . R.: During July and the hist fortnight of August the weather in central 
Asia was mainly calm and-hot and favoured the growth of cotton. At the beginning 
of July cotton was at the stage of flowering in central Asia and Azerbaizhan. By the 
second fortnight of July flowering had become general, and was 5 to 7 days earlier 
than last year. 

Field and irrigation works in Central Asia were completed considerably later than 
the date fixed by the plan. In the first decade of August, the opening of the bolls 
had begun in Tadzhikistan. Crop forecasts are still gocd. 

In some areas of central Asia, there were complaints of a heavier attack of 
insect pests than last year. 

United States: During the week ending 14 July temperatures for the most part 
were moderate in the Cotton Belt and there were rather widespread show r ers. In general, 
weather continued satisfactory and cotton made good progress, with conditions favou¬ 
rable for holding the weevil in check in most sections, except for parts of the southwest. 

In Texas plants fruited rapidly and bloomed well in the northern part of the 
State, although frequent rains did some damage to staple and favoured weevil activity 
in southern sections. 

In Oklahoma progress and conditions continued fair to very good, except for 
grasshopper damage in some western comities. 

In central and eastern portions of the belt weather was generally favourable, and 
the crop made good advance. 

Bolls were forming in central South Carolina, and were blooming well in the 
northern portion of the Central Belt. 

During the week ending 21 July weather was generally favourable. Tempera¬ 
tures were mostly above normal and there were widespread showers in the central 
and eastern portions which were beneficial in many localities, though the western 
rainfale was mostly light. 

In Texas the progress and condition of early planted cotton ranged from fair to 
good with plants fruiting well into the north. Tate-planted cotton was, however, 
only fair and locally poor. Intermittent rains damaged staple in some sections of 
the south, where picking was general. In Oklahoma crop progress was good except 
in the extreme west, where it was only fair owing to dryness. Grasshoppers and 
some shedding were reported in southern districts. 

In the Central and Tastern States crop progress was good to excellent, though 
growth was at the expense of fruit, being too rank in some wet areas. 

During the week ending 28 July the cotton crop generally made good advance 
in virtually all the belt, and the weather was generally favourable for reducing weevil 
activity except in. some local parts of the central and eastern portions where continued 
moisture favoured insects. 

In Texas crop progress and condition were generally good; plants squared and 
bloomed freely in the northern half and the crop matured rapidly in the southern half, 
while excellent progress was made with the picking and the ginning of the crop in the 
extreme south. In Oklahoma the crop made fair to good advance, and the condition 
is good except in the north-west. In the central belt progress and condition ranged 
from good to excellent except locally where growth was too rank, while there were 
scattered reports of light shedding. 
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Ill the eastern part of the belt the crop generally made good advance, plants 
blooming and forming bolls rapidly. 

During the week ending 4 August, temperatures ranged from a little below 
normal in the east to deeidely above normal in western portions of the Cotton Belt. 
Widespread substantial rains occurred in eastern sections but elsewhere weather was 
mostly fair with little or no precipitation. Most stations in the central and western 
States reported an entirely rainless week. 

In Texas progress and condition in general continued good, though poor to 
only fair locally in west central and north central portions. The crop matured 
rapidly in the south, and was in all stages of development in the northern half 
of the State, where some local picking began. Picking made rapid progress in the 
south. 

In Oklahoma progress and condition were mostly fair to good, though poor with 
some shedding in the western portion of the State. 

In the central States of the belt, conditions were generally favourable, and 
progress continued mostly good to excellent except for a few localities in the northern 
districts, where there were complaints of rank, sappy growth at the expense of fruit. 
Weevil was generally inactive in the central States, and bolls developed favourably 
in the northern limits. In Central Mississippi the first bale was reported several 
days earlier than last 3^ear. 

I11 the eastern belt conditions were less favourable, and rains in southern Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and southeastern Virginia favoured weevil activity. Progress in general 
was only fair because of cloudy, showery weather, and too rank growth with some 
shedding was reported. Bolls were beginning to open as far north as the coastal 
plains of South Carolina. 

Warm dry weather was needed in the eastern belt. 

In the report for the week ending 11 August it was stated that temperatures 
were abnormally high in the west and northwest and moderately’ above normal in 
other sections. Rainfall was mostly light to moderate in the form of local showers, 
with very 7 little in the western portion. In the eastern and central districts progress 
during the week continued mostly favourable, but in the west in the absence of 
material moisture, together with the high temperatures, it has becomeun favourable 
over considerable areas. 

In Texas progress is still fair to good in most places though considerable deter¬ 
ioration is now reported in some northern districts due to the continued dryness, 
while there is much shedding and premature opening in the northern half of the 
State. Substantial rains are needed badly. Picking and ginning made good advances, 
however. 

In Oaklahoma progress was still mostly good in the east, but only fair in the 
central portions, with plants beginning to suffer, and more or less shedding, while 
it was only poor to very poor in the west. Some local ginning is reported. 

In the central States progress continues favourable with weevil relatively’ inactive, 
Arkansas was too dry in some hill sections, but otherwise development was mostly 7 
good to excellent. 

In the eastern States general progress has continued good, except for poor to only 
fair progress in a few localities. More sunshine would be helpful in much of this 
area. 

According to a telegram received on 18 August the crop was hampered by heavy 
rains in the southeast in the following week and by drought in the west; conditions 
were mostly satisfactory 7 in central parts. 
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Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Report re/erred to i July: 

Area in cultivation (acres).. 

Report referred to i August: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . , 

Production 4). 

Yield of Hnt per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to.i August 5). 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 5). 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
I937/3S 

Final 

estimates 

Percent. 

1936/3 7 

Average 
1931/32 
to 1935/36 

x y 2 // 3 ° 

1936/37 Aver. 

= ICQ = IOO 

34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,382,000 

110,4 

99*4 

i) 33.4- 2 9.°°° 

81.3 

*5>593,ooo 

323-3 

2) 30,028,000 

72.3 

12,399,000 

197.6 

2) 31,697,000 
3) 68.8 
12,684,000 
3) 170-5 

I it.3 

125.8 

1 13.0 

105.5 

122.9 

124.4 

143,000 

41,130 

88,771 

347-7 

161.1 

515,000 

208,000 

294,690 

24 7.6 

174.8 


1} Area in cultivation 1 July less the ten-year average abandonment. — 2) Area actually harvested. — 
3} Ten-year (1926-33} average. — 4) In bales of 47S lb. net weight and exclusive of linters. — 5) In running 
bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. 


The report on conditions on i August (see Table above) indicates a crop of 
74,534,ooo centals (15,593,600 bales). The indicated yield per acre for the whole 
country is -223.3 lb. which, if realized, will be the highest recorded. 

Montserrat: As planting was advanced a month picking started correspondingly 
earlier. It was expected that the long drought would result in a reduced crop. 

India: Based upon reports on the condition of the cotton crop at the end of 
July or early August, the area sown is at present estimated by the Government, in 
their first all-India cotton forecast for 1937-38 at 15,225,000 acres, as compared with 
*5,259,000 acres (revised) at the same period of last year, and with a yearly average 
of 13,571,000 acres during the five-year period ending with 1935-36; percentages; 
99.8 and 112.2. These figures exclude those of Burma. 

The first estimate for the Punjab places the cotton area at 3,576,000 acres. 
Compared with last year when there was an acreage at this period of 3,305,000, this 
year's figure is 8.2 per cent, larger, while, compared with the average of the period 
1931-32 to I935“36 (2,329,000 acres) the increase is 53.6 per cent. 

The area sown up to the end of July in Madras was estimated at 227,000 acres, 
of which nearly three-fourths consists of last year’s crop left on the ground. The 
corresponding figures for the last three years were 286,300, 304,000 and 198,000 acres 
respectively. 

Indo-China: The harvest of cotton, which was almost finished in the extreme 
south of Annam (Tanh-Hoa), gave poor results. In south Annam plants had recovered 
their vigour, following rain that fell in June, and new flowers had appeared. 

Algeria: At the end of July, the crop condition of cotton, sown over 1,000 acres 
was 100 per cent, better than last year, and was considered average. 

Egypt: The temperature rose during July and the weather conditions were 
favourable to the growth of the crop, flowering and formation of bolls. The vegetative 
growth ended in the early cultivations and most of the general ones in the south 
of the Delta and Upper Egypt, and the lower bolls began to mature. Early opening 
of bolls was observed in few plots. 

The operations going on are watering in general, while hoeing for the late culti¬ 
vations has been completed. 

The state of the crop is satisfactory. 

Demands for water increased, and, some areas were left unwatered in their turns 
Compensation turns of watering were given as far as possible. 
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The cotton area became free from the attack of cotton leaf-worm all over the 
country, except in limited patches in the late cultivations in Behera province, in which 
new egg-masses appeared and which are being picked up. The crop escaped the 
damages of this pest. 

The result of examination of the bolls shows that the percentage of attach by 
the common and the pink boll-worms attained by the end of July about 44 per cent, 
in Ashmoimy, Giza and Maarad; 3 per cent, in Sake!., as against 12 per cent. in. 
Aslmiouny and Zagonrali, 10 per cent, in Giza 7, 9 per cent, in Maarad and 6 per cent 
in Sakel, in the same period last year. 

Hoppers appeared in few patches in Gherbia, Dakalilia and Behera provinces. 
They were treated by poisonous bait before causing harm to the cultivations. 

An attack of aphis was observed in Behera, Gharbia, Fayoum, Assiout and 
Girga provinces. It is being controlled by spraying with nicotine sulphate. The 
harm caused is insignificant. 

Nyasaland: Buying was about to start in mid-July. 

Uganda: Weather was unfavourable to planting in the first three weeks of June 
in most of the Eastern Province but up to the end of that month total plantings 
in the province exceeded the corresponding figure of last year. In Buganda dry 
weather delayed planting in some areas and total area planted to the end of June 
was 20 per cent, less than in the corresponding period of 1936. In Northern Pro¬ 
vince germination was generally good and subsequent progress of the crop was fa¬ 
vourable; plantings to the end of June exceeded those to June 1936 by 130 per cent. 
In Western Province sufficient rain fell to enable planting to proceed normally. In 
Uganda as a whole there is no serious incidence of pests or diseases and prospects 
were encouraging. 

Tanganyika: Planting continued in Arusha to the end of May. Record plantings 
were made in Moshi. 

In Tanga Province a very good crop was expected. In the Rufizi district exten¬ 
sive flood-land cotton planting was taking place and in the Eastern Province as a 
* whole the crop was very promising. 

In the Mavanza district (Take Province) picking was begun. In the Kwimba 
district of the same province early cotton and that in low-lying districts was damaged 
by very heavy rain. I11 some parts of the Southern Province on the other hand, 
late-planted cotton was badly in need of rain. 


Current information on hemp. 

Bulgaria: Owing to the increase in acreage and the favourable weather of July, 
hemp production this year is reported to be very high. 

According to the most recent estimate, production is about 68,000 centals against 
55,900 in 1936 and 37,500 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 
121.8 and 181.2. 

Hungary: Hemp is growing vigorously, and its appearance is good; the hemp 
fields are well filled and the crops are very high. 

Poland: Crop condition in mid-July was 2.7 according to the system of the country 
against 2.6 in mid-June 1937 and 3.3 in mid-July 1936. 
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Current information on hops. 

Belgium: Hops have flowered normally and the fight against insects and diseases 
was actively waged. 

Hungary: The heads of hops are well developed and are nearly ripe. A good 
harvest is expected. 

United Kingdom: The area under hops in England this year is 18,100 acres, a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent, from the 18,300 acres of last year but an increase of 1.4 per 
cent, on the X93*~35 average of 17,800 acres. 

The dull weather and cool nights have retarded the growth of the crop. The 
hine is healthy and on the whole, fairly vigorous, but more sun and rain are needed 
to promote growth. Attacks of aphis and downy mildew have been prevalent in 
most areas, particularly in Kent, but washing and powdering have been employed 
with satisfactory results. The yield is expected to be below average. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in July were on the whole very favourable to 
the growth of hops especially as excessive moisture caused, in the main producing 
areas, the spread of mildew. 

At the moment the production of hops is reported as rather poor, though natur¬ 
ally it still depends on the weather conditions of August. 

United States: A production of 42,800,000 lb. was indicated on r August com¬ 
pared with 23,310,000 lb. last year and a 1931-35 average of 36,426,000 lb.; percentages 
183.6 and 117.5. 

Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium: The growth of tobacco was good. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about gS,goo acres against 92,200 in 1936 and 68,800 011 the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 107.3 and 143.6. 

Greece: According to information from the League for the Protectio7i of Greek 
Tobacco * the acreage of tobacco this year will be slightly lower than last year. More¬ 
over it is expected that the area that will be harvested will be still lower owing 
to the application of Taw No. 523 on the <f Regulation of tobacco growing”, which 
requires the abandoning of poor quality or unsuccessful crops. The work of trans¬ 
planting and planting out was accomplished under fair conditions. The damage 
done by rain and hail was not extensive. According to the first unofficial estimates, 
the acreage this year is estimated to be 238,700 against 243,700 acres in 1936 and 
an average of 187,300 in 1931-35; percentages, 98.0 and 127.4. g 

According to the first very approximate estimates from the same source, the 
production of tobacco this year will be worse than last year, but better than the 
average of 1931-35. 

Hungary: The tobacco crop has greatly benefited from the rain that fell at the 
end of July. Towards the end of the month the plantations looked very well. The 
picking of the lower leaves of the tobacco crop has begun, and production is reported 
as good. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in July were on tlie whole favourable for the 
growth of tobacco, and a good production is forecast, particularly in the districts 
of Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 
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The bad weather which occured at the beginning of August in Dalmatia did 
considerable damage to plantations, without, however, spoiling the good quality of 
the tobacco. 

U.S, S R In the main producing areas of tobacco, a good outturn is expected. 

United States' The 1937 tobacco crop, according to the August report, is esti¬ 
mated at 1,4x7,000,000 lb as compared with 1,153,083,000 lb in 1936 and the 
I 93 I ~35 average of 1,266,355,000 lb; percentages 122.9 and 111.9 

Indo-China: The harvest of tobacco in Annam, which was finished in June, yield- 
ed a very poor crop. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about 86,400 acres against 87,100 in 1936 and 85,700 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 99.1 and 100 7. The corresponding production 
this year will be about 137,216,000 lb. against 142,353,000 lb. in 1936 and 145,8x3,000 
lb. on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 96,4 and 94.x. 

Algeria: At the end of July, the first tobacco crops planted out were mostly 
in flower. Growth was often hampered by drought, but at the end of the month 
the crop condition was still considered fairly good and a rather better yield than last 
year was anticipated. 

Current information on other products. 

Tea. 


India: In North India, seasonable weather prevailed during the latter half of 
June but crop prospects are oiriy fair as a result of the severe drought iu the early 
part of the year. In South India, heavy monsoon conditions prevailed during June 
and crop prospects are normal for the time of year. 

In North India, statistics to the end of June recorded a decrease of 4,610,500 lb. 
as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India, the 
outturn was 12 per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Indo-Chma: At the end of June, the growth of tea was good in the province of 
Plm the in Tonkin. The crop was good in north Annam, where the picking of the 
leaves was still in progress at the end of June; in central Annam (Oueng-Nam), on 
the pruned tea plants a decrease in the production of young shoots, due to the heat 
was reported, 

Nyasaland: Pruning was well advanced in July but lack of rain had delayed 
the first flushes. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the Department© Nacional do Cafe, the total quantity of 
coffee eliminated from the market from 1931 to the end of July was 6,422 million 
pounds, of which 291 million were destroyed in the first month of the current season. 
This accelerated rhythm of destruction will be continued in the next few months in 
view of this year's large crop. The coffee available in Brazilian ports on 31 July 
1937 amounted to 425 million pounds, of which 281 million were in the port of Santos. 

Haiti: Beneficial rains fell in July in the south. In the north and west, weather 
was dry. At the beginning of August the coffee crops gave promise of good yields. 

Paraguay: The condition of coffee plantation in June was satisfactory. 
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Dominican Republic: Weather conditions in June were favourable for the coffee 
crop. Forecasts of a good outturn are confirmed. 

Indo-China: Drought in June did some damage to the young coffee plantations in 
Annum and flowering was not abundant, 

French Equatorial Africa: The weather in June was generally favourable save 
in the Middle Congo, where high temperatures'caused fairly appreciable damage. The 
most recent estimate of production is 4,400,000 lb. against 3,000,000 lb, in 1936-37 
The area at present in bearing is 25,000 acres, about one-third of the total. 

Ivory Coast; In June coffee plantations were benefiting from the rainy season 
which was just beginning. The crop condition of coffee plants 011 1 July was regarded 
as on the whole good. 

Kenya: Weather conditions in July were normal and on the whole favourable 
to coffee plantations, where crop condition in August was considered good. 

Madagascar: The many floods that occurred in the present season have done- 
damage, winch is as much as 12 per cent of the crop. But in spite of that, the 
production of coflee this 3 7 ear is abundant. 

Sierra Leone: In June weather conditions were oh the whole favourable for the 
coffee plantations and their crop condition was regarded as good. 

Tanganyika: In May picking started in the lower altitudes in Arusha, where the 
native crop was expected to be more than double that of last season. In Moslii 
despite damage from flood and wash, a normal crop was still expected. 

New Caledonia: In July, the crop condition of coffee plants was excellent. The- 
crop of the Arabica variety gives high yields. 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-China: The crop of groundnuts was normal in the province of Bac giang 
in Tonkin (9 to 10 centals of dry shells an acre). The yield was the same in the 
north of Armani in the area of the two rivers J ong-ma and J 6ng-la; the second 
crop planted in central Annam (Quang-nam) presented a good appearance at the 
end of June and promised a good production; in south Annam (Ouang-ngai, Bhih-Dinh) 
yields were rather poor; sowings completed in May in the extreme south (Binh-Tliuan) 
sprouted regularly. In Cambodia, the crop planted on old alluvial land in the rainy 
season (Udong area), was suffering at the end of June from lack of rain. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic- 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 


nut area; 

1937 1936 

acres acres 

Area harvested in May. 32.900 35.600 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 May . . 182.600 181.900 

Area of standing crop at the end of May . . . 183.100 174.700 

Area harvested in June . .. . . . 70.900 61.000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 June. , . . 254.000 243.200 

Area of standing crop at the end of June . . . 160.100 168.000 


- French West Africa: The exportable surplus of groundnuts in the shell from the- 
last crop is now estimated at between 11,685,000 and 12,125,000 centals, which would, 
correspond respectively to a total production of from 14,110,000 to 14,330,000 centals,, 
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the largest ever recorded in Senegal, exceeding by about 40 per cent, that of 1936 
and the 193 1 -3 5 average. The average is, however, low since it includes the excep¬ 
tionally small crop of 1931. 

Egypt: Growth of groundnuts is progressing and flowering has become general. 
The early cultivations have begun to form fruits, and watering and hoeing are being 
carried out. The crop is normal. 

Tanganyika: Groundnuts were beginning to come on the markets in May in Do¬ 
doma, where an excellent crop was expected. In Kondoa the crop was still too wet 
for marketing. In Singida yields were good. Yields in Tabora were below average. 
Harvesting was begun in Mwanza and prospects were excellent in Maswa, but rain 
damage occurred in Kwimba and there was some delay in harvesting in Shiny anga. 
Record crops were harvested in Tundura. 

Colza, mustard and sesame. 

Netherlands: At the end of the second decade of July condition of colza was 
good to fairly good but unit-yields proved below expectations. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of colza this year will be 
about 115,000 centals (229,000 bushels) against 101,000 (203,000) in 1936 and 82,200 
(164,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 113.2 and 139.5- 

Gn T9 July condition of mustard was 68 according to the system of the country 
against 64 on 14 June 1937 and 68 on 13 July 1936. 

Poland: Condition of winter colza according to the system of the country was 
2.9 in mid-July, (2.8 in mid-June 1937 and 2.7 in mid-July 1936; that of spring 
colza was 2.6, 2.4 and 3.0 respectively. 

Romania: In some areas -where there were rains and it was possible to carry 
out cultivation, sowings had already begun at the beginning of August. In other 
areas they could not he made until the middle of the month. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this year is 
about 138,000 acres against 228,000 in 1936 and 166,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 60.3 and 82.7. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 617,300 centals (1,235,000 bushels) against 1,110,800 (2,222,000 and 
617,200 (1,232,000); percentages, 55.6 and 100.2. 

Indo-China: In Annam the harvest, which was in progress, promised to be good. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 274,400 acres against 263,000 in 1936 and 210,300 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 104.3 an 6 I 3°-5* 

Palestine: At the end of July, the crop condition of sesame was excellent and 
a much better production than last year was anticipated. 

Jute. 

India: Accor din g to the preliminary forecast, the estimated area under jute in 
the four provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam is 2,747,600 acres as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding estimate in 1936 of 2,504,900 and the final estimate 
of 2,822,400. 

In Bengal, which cultivates more than three-quarters of the total acreage, there 
was a decrease of more than 3 per cent, as compared with the revised figures of 
1936. Rainfall in February was sufficient for the preparatory tillage and for the 
sowing of the early crop in the lowland tracts of Fast Bengal. March and April 
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were dry and sowings proceeded slowly in certain low lands of East and North 
Bengal with the usual soil moisture, but elsewhere the operation was practically sus¬ 
pended for a while. Rainfall from the end of April and onwards facilitated sowings 
over large tracts of North and also in parts of East Bengal. Subsequent conditions 
were generally favourable for the growth and development except in some water¬ 
logged tracts of East and North Bengal. In West Bengal rains though late were 
helpful for sowings and the present outlook is promising. 

With the exceptions noted above, the crop was generally reported as fair. 

In Bihar the early part of the season was marked by lower than normal rainfall 
and conditions were not quite favourable in the important district of Purnea. Sow¬ 
ings, however, were normal and the condition of the crop was, on the whole, fair 
in June. In Orissa rainfall generally was above the normal and the condition of 
the crop was reported to be favourable. In Assam weather was generally unfavou¬ 
rable for cultivation and growth owing to drought in almost all the important jute¬ 
growing districts. There was some improvement later and prospects were reported 
to be satisfactory, on the whole, in J une but the outturn was expected to be smaller. 


Current information on fodder crops* 

Germany: Meadows, pastures and fodder crops in general which suffered from 
drought during the month of June were not able to recover their normal growth in 
J uly, for the rainfall was insufficient for their growth. 

Belgium: The lack of rain during July caused some dryness, that has affected 
pastures. 

Bulgaria: Crop condition in July was very good. 

Denmark: The crop condition of fodder root crops improved compared with June. 
Favoured by the hot, rainy weather the roots grew well, and these weather conditions 
prevented the spread of lice, which were increasing. 

The crop of hay was satisfactory in both quality and quantity, but the yield 
of hay is estimated as below average in the islands. In Jutland on the other hand 
it is rather high. 

Estonia: Conditions for the growth of grass were not favourable at the end of 
June and the drought checked growth in some places while in the first half of July, 
on the other hand, growth was hindered by floods in Parnu and Viljandi. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions during July were favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of all fodder crops. An intermittent rainfall during the first three weeks 
of the month, with temperatures slightly below normal, and a warm week at the 
close, suited the growth of all crops but harvesting appeared likely to be delayed 
a week. 

The area of meadows is approximately the same as last year but yield and 
quality are better. 

Finland: According to the latest estimates, the jereage of rotation meadows 
"this year is estimated to be about 2,790,000 acres, as against 2,743,000 in 1936 and 
an average of 2,678,000 in i 93 x ~ 35 ; percentages: 101.7 and 104,2. The corresponding 
production of hay is estimated to be about 78,264,000 centals (3,913,000 short tons), 
against 73,780,000 (3,689,000) in 1936 and an average 66,059,000 (3,303,000) in 1931-35; 
percentages; 106,1 and 118,5. The corresponding figures for permanent meadows are 
as follows: Acreages — 890,000; 9139,000 and 1,016,000; percentages: 94.7 and 87,5. Pro- 
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The condition 

of fodder crops . 
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a) Above the average. — 5 ) Average, — c) Below the average. — d) Excellent. — e) Good. — /) Average. — 
S) Bad. — f) See explanation of the various systems on page 573- — 1 ) Bed clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3) Klee grass. — 4} Meadows for hay. 


duction — 5,401,000 centals (270,000 short tons), 5,622,000 (281,000) and 6,735,000 
(337,000); percentages; 96.1 and 80.2. 

The acreage of fodder roots and tubers this } T ear is estimated to be about 64,500 
acres, against 59,700 in 1936 and an average of 61,300 in 1931-35; percentages: 108.1 
and 105,2. The corresponding figures of turnips for fodder are 37,600; 39,000 and 
42,900 acres; percentages: 96.2 and 87.5. 
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Hungary: Tlie second cutting of clover is everywhere harvested and the yield 
was very' good. The third cutting of alfalfa is in progress. A good yield is expected 
from this crop. Fodder maize, assisted by the rain, presents a very satisfactory 
appearance. The condition of mangels is good, and the foliage is so abundant that 
it almost completely covers the fields. The roots are healthy and are growing in very 
satisfactory conditions. A good average yield is forecast. The growth* of different 
varieties of fodder grasses made good progress; a good crop may be anticipated. 
The second crop of permanent grass promises also a good yield. Philo wing rain, 
pastures in general look, well; growth is excellent and sufficient feed for livestock is. 
provided, 

Italy: Weather was generally normal in the first half of July but very variable 
in the second half. Rain, accompanied, by storms and hail, was heavy, particularly 
in continental Italy. In the islands weather was dry and temperature very high, 
fodder production is considered good or plentiful, according to district, on land that 
is sufficiently moist. 

Netherlands: At the end of the second decade of July the crop condition of 
mangels and of white and red clover was good; that of alfalfa had improved. Grasses 
on the other hand had suffered from drought so that their crop condition was only 
satisfactory, and also the second crop of meadows was not well advanced, but the- 
rain that fell in the last days of the month has done some good. The production 
of hay of grass and clover was very abundant. 

Poland: On 15 July the condition of fodder in both ordinary meadows and 
pastures continued to be bad; that of damp and improved meadows seemed, better 
but nevertheless was below average. 

The first cutting of hay, according to 99 per cent, of correspondents, was accom¬ 
plished in favourable conditions. 

Towards the end of July began almost everywhere the second cutting. 

United Kingdom: The weather during July was characterised by the prolonged 
absence of sunshine throughout the country. Thunderstorms, with heavy rain, were 
frequent in the first half of the month, particularly in the north and east of England 
and the Midlands, while exceptionally' heavy rain fell in the east of Scotland during 
the first week. This rain in general was of great benefit to both pastures and root 
crops. But the lack of sunshine, accompanied by low temperatures, that prevailed 
in the second half of July retarded haymaking. And though in Scotland the last 
week was sunny, the dull, wet weather that preceded it delayed the ripening of the 
crops. Grass in England and Wales was plentiful during the month, but towards 
the end would have benefited from further rain. Turnips and swedes made good 
growth and looked vigorous at the end of J uly. Mangels made fair progress but 
were needing more sun. Both hay and root crops were growing well in Northern Ire¬ 
land at the beginning of July. 

The acreage of rotation meadows in England and Wales is 1,469,000 this year 
which is rather above average and is higher than last year {1,339,900). Yields are 
expected to be well above last year and the preceding ten-year average. The acreage 
of permanent meadows is approximately the same as usual at 4,671,000 acres. Yields 
are expected to be rather better than usual. In Scotland the acreage of rotation 
meadows for hay (rye-grass and clover) is 410,000 this year against 396,700 last year 
and 400,200 for the average of 1931-35. The acreage of rotation meadows not for 
hay is 1,030,000 against 1,033,400 last year and an average of 1,071,900 in 1931-35 
The acreage of permanent meadows for hay in Scotland is higher this year at 184,000 
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whereas last year it was 170,300 and averaged 174,100 in 1931-35. The acreage of 
permanent meadows not for hay is 1,405,600, which is somewhat below last year" and 
a little below average. 

Mangels 111 England and Wales cover 206,800 acres this year, which is only 84 1 
per cent, of last year’s figure (246,000) and 837 per cent, of the 1931-35 average 
<247,200). In Scotland the acreage is a little higher (3,500). Turnips and swedes 
cover 440,100 acres in England and Wales. Last year it was 449,300 acres and in 1931- 
*935 averaged 554>90o. This represents a drop of 20.7 per cent, from the average. 
In Scotland turnips and swedes cover 332,000 acres which is a drop from last year 
(345,900) and from the average of 1931-35 (353,500). 

Sweden: In spite of the deficiency of rain, which had retarded growth, and the 
damage done by greenfly, a normal crop of mangels was expected. 

Switzerland: The condition of rotation and permanent meadows became worse 
since the previous month. Many areas are suffering from dryness. The second 
cutting was carried out under ideal conditions. On the other hand, owing to the 
dry weather, the growth of the third crop is at present rather unsatisfactory. In the 
Alpine areas the growth of grasses has further improved, after the rain that fell at 
the end of July. 

Canada: The first cut of alfalfa meadows is estimated at 30,400,000 centals 
<1,520,000 short tons) as compared with 26,320,000 centals (1,316,000 short tons) in 1936. 

United States: The 1 July estimates of the areas for hay in 1937 and previous 
years are as follows* 
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The production of wild hay indicated by condition on 1 August was 200,000,000 
•centals (10,000,000 short tons) as compared with 138,300,000 centals (6,915,000 short 
tons) in 1936 and a five-years average of 178,444,000 centals (8,922,000 short tons). 
The yield of tame hay was expected to be 1,498,000,000 centals (74,900,000 short 
tons) compared with 1,266,180,000 centals (63,309,000 short tons) in 193b and an 
average of 1,356,848,000 centals (67,842,000 short tons). 

The larger than usual hay crop indicated for 1937* P lus tiie rather small carry¬ 
over on 1 May, will provide about the usual total supply. Rainy weather made 
harvesting difficult and probably lowered the quality of early cuttings in the Pacific 
Northwest and in some of the eastern States north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers 
Indicated yields per acre are near average or better in most States. 

The acreage for hay is less than in 1936 in most of the northern States from New 
York to the Missouri River, much of the reduction resulting from drought and winter 
injury to clover stands. In most of the other States, the 1937 hay acreage equals 
or exceeds that of 1936. 

The alfalfa hay acreage has continued to expand in most eastern and some we¬ 
stern States, but has decreased in part of the maize belt because of damage from 
drought and freezing. 
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In the North Central States the clover stands were severely damaged by the 
drought of 1936 and the winter of 1936-37- In tllis region, the 1937 acreage of clover 
and timothy is only 79 per cent, of that harvested in 1936 and in many fields the 
clover was almost entirely killed leaving only timothy. 

Algeria: At the end of July the crop was completely dried up and non-existent 
in pastures of rough grazing in some areas; in south Oran, they were, however, not 
quite so bad though poor. Early rains will be necessary everywhere to restore 
growth. 


LIVESTOCK 

Livestock in Lithuania. 

Classification 

Horses . 

Colts under- i year . .. 

Horses i year old and under 3 . , 

Horses 3 years old and above . 

Cattle . 

Calves under 1 year ...... 

Cattle 1 year old and above , . 

Milk cows. 

Sheep . 

Sheep under 1 year old. 

Sheep 1 year old and above . . 

Pigs . 

Pigs under 6 months old .... 

Pigs 6 months old and above . . 

Poultry: 

Hens and cocks (excluding chicks) 

Geese. 

Livestock in the United Kingdom. 

Statistics of the numbers of livestock in the United Kingdom in 1937 are 
now available, having recently been published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

In 1937 in England and Wales the changes in numbers of livestock were 
more noticeable than in 1936, when only sheep showed an increase. This year 
an increase was again shown by sbeep (534,800 or 3.2 per cent.), and cattle as 
a whole increased by 73,700 (x.i per cent.), but the total of dairy cattle was 
about 11,000 less. All classes of pigs -were fewer, the total being 171,500 (4.5 per. 
cent.) below r 1936, arid the total of horses was again reduced by 7,500 (0.9 
per cent.). Poultry as a whole decreased, fowls by 9.0 per cent., ducks 12.5,. 
geese 12.9 and turkeys 2.8 per cent. 

In Scotland, horses in total showed no change this year from 1936 but there 
were further reductions in cattle and sheep and an increase in pigs. Cattle were 
fewer by 19,000 (1.4 per cent.) but some classes of the dairy herd showed an 
increase. The total number of sheep W'as reduced by 53,500 (0.7 per cent.) 
and that of pigs increased by 5,600 (2.4 per cent.). As in England and Wales. 


AND DERIVATIVES 


June 1937 

June 193 

549,700 

346,880 

40,920 

38,890 

66,290 

63,140 

442 , 49 ° 

•!44.- s 5° 

1 , 163,000 

I } T 48,500 

170,750 

170,20 0 

218,740 

215,500 

773.5 10 

762,800 

I , 288,500 

i,ay 5,400 

767 , 7.10 

762,000 

520,760 

5 r 5,400 

$3,530 

r, 210,00 a- 

798,700 

833,600 

584,830 

376,400 

2 , 229,080 

2 , 176,700 

852,960 

393 , 000 - 
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the total number of poultry showed a decrease in 1937, fowls being less by 
^>55,000, ducks 19,000 and geese 1,500, but turkeys increased by 20,300. 

The numbers of livestock in Northern Ireland except for horses and pigs 
showed a falling off this year from the figures in 1936. All classes of cattle 
were further reduced, the total decrease being 39,437 (5.1 per cent.), while 
sheep were fewer by 5,902 (0.7 per cent.). Pigs increased by 47,821 (9.2 per 
cent.) while horses were practically unaltered at a total of 90,942 as compared 
with 90,836 in 1936. Poultry, except for turkeys, were fewer, fowls being reduced 
by 323. 1( >5 (3-4 per cent.). 

It will be noticed that the reduction in the number, of fowls was general 
in all three countries. The total reduction for the United Kingdom was 6,166,600 
below the 1936 figure. 


Number of livestock in England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 


CL A SvS I PICA TI ON 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Northern 

Ireland 

'73 7 

1936 

1937 

1936 

*9 37 

1936 


Total hot fit’s on agricultural holdings. 

858,100 

865,600 

146,800 

147,000 

1 

90,900 ’ 

90,800 

Total ('attic .. „ . . . 

6,614,000 

6,540,300 

1.294,000 

1,313,000 

1 ) 730,200 

1 ) 769,600 

Cows and heifers in milk. . . . 

2,215,500 

2,227,500 

365,500 

368,500 

J 237,300 

249,800 

Cows in calf but not in milk . . 

394,000 

405,100 

56,000 

55,900 

Heifers in calf. 

Other cattle:- 

455,600 

443,500 

73,000 

70,600 

22,600 

25,100 

2 } ears and above. 

1 , 011,100 

997,000 

211,500 

212,500 

79,100 | 

86,100 

1 year and under 2 . 

1,273,400 

1,251,400 

318,000 

331,500 

193,100 i 

198,900 

under r year. 

1,264,400 

1,215,800 

270,000 

274,000 

197,600 | 

209,700 

Total sheep . 

17,182,800 

16,648,000 

7,503,500 

7,557,000 

828,900 

834,800 

b'wes kept for breeding. 

Other sheep:— 

7,316,000 

7,237,900 

3,282,000 

3,310,000 

376,900 

381,500 

1 rear and above. 

over 6 months and under 

1,484,800 

1,668,600 

963,500 

974,000 | 

46,000 j 

50,000 

1 year . 

under 6 months. 

- 322,000 
8,060,000 

437,500 

7,304,000 

| 3,258,000 

1 3,273,000 

406,000 ! 

1 1 

403,300 

Total pigs . 

' 3,632,300 

3,803,800 

242,000 

236,400 

569,400 j 

521,700 

Sows kept for breeding .... 

455,000 

483,200 

31,000 

29,000 

, 54,300 1 

56,500 

Other pigs. 

3,177,300 

3,320,600 

211,000 

207,400 

515,100 

465,200 

Fouls ... 

52,555,000 

57,744,000 

7,300,000 

7,954,500 

9,219,600 

, 9,542,700 

Ducks . 

2,281,000 

2,606,000 

217,000 

236,000 

, 428,000 

1 498,700 

Geese .. 

552,000 

634,000 

24,600 

26,100 

[ 116,600 

? 139,000 

Turkeys .. 

687,000 

707,000 

117,100 

96,800 

1 420,300 

389,300 


1 ) Horses used for agriculture and unbroken horses only. 


Pigs in the United States. 

According to a report on the hog situation issued in July by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the present level of pig production in the- 
United States is well below that of the years before 1934. On x January, 
1937 there were on farms 42,774,000 head, which was 3° P er cent, less than 
on 1 January, I933. The cause of this heavy drop in a time of generally 
improving agricultural conditions was the severe droughts of 1934 and 1936, 
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which sent up the price of maize feed to very high levels. The proof that 
this is the reason for the present low level of production may be seen from 
the fact that of the 30 per cent, decrease in the number of hogs on farms between 
t January, 1933 and 1 January, 1937 over two-thirds occurred in the western 
maize belt. In 1933, the number of hogs in this area was 46 per cent, of the 
United States total, but in 1937 it was only 34 per cent. The 1937 spring pig crop 
in the maize belt States was similarly 32 per cent, smaller than the 1932-33 average 
{38 per cent, lower in the western maize belt and 17 per cent, lower in the eastern 
maize belt); whereas in the States outside the maize Belt the spring pig crop was 
only 5 per cent, less than the 1932-33 average. The southern States in particular 
have increased their proportion of slaughterings in the past 3 years. 

The important factor to be noted in the marketing year commencing on 
1 October, 1937 is the high maize harvest, which according to the forecast 
of 10 August will be 1,489,000,000 centals (2,659,000,000 bushels), which would 
be well above the average of 1931-1935 and larger than all crops in recent years 
except 1932. This abundance of maize, accompanied by the present low level 
of pig supplies, is expected to cause a fairly high hog-corn price ratio by late 
autumn or early winter. This w r ill encourage producers to delay marketings 
of spring pigs in order to feed to heavier weights. Consequently the propor¬ 
tion marketed before 1 January may be much smaller than usual. Slaughterings 
in general are expected to be smaller than those of the 1936-1937 year but 
higher in total weight than in the two previous years, as weights are heavier, 
though numbers will be less. Inspected slaughterings in the current year end¬ 
ing 1.September are expected to total 34,500,000 against a range of 43,500,000 
to 47,100,000 in 1930 to 1933. The number of sows likely to be retained for 
farrowing in the autumn of 1937 is estimated at slightly over 3 per cent, 
less than in the autumn of 1936, according to the Bureau of Agriculture's 
June Pig Report. This estimate must probably be raised owing to the im¬ 
proved maize harvest prospects since June. 

The return of pig production to normal in the maize belt will be assisted 
by this year's crop but will not be likely to reach the 5 year average 1929- 
*933 until at least 1940 even if maize crops continue good for several years. 
Outside the maize belt no marked increase is expected. 

In recent years, under the influence of higher prices and lower production, 
the United States has declined from the position of being a heavy net exporter 
-of pork to being actually to a small degree a net importer in 1936-37. Pro¬ 
duction in general however, given normal maize harvests, is likely to increase 
over a period of years, since economists estimate that an increase of from 20 
to 25 per cent, in hog slaughter from the 1937 level is necessary if producers 
are to realize « maximum total returns ». 

'Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Pastures were normal in July and adequate supplies of feed 
were available. Milk yields were slightly below those of June and somewhat smaller 
than those for the corresponding period of last year. 
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Netherlands: On tlie whole the pasture for milch cows in July was good. Con- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year milk production for the whole country 
increased about 2.5 per cent. Production was hardly different from normal in south 
Holland, south Brabant and Limburg; it was 6 per cent, lower in Utrecht and 7.5 per 
cent, in Zeeland. The increase in other provinces varied from 2 to 5 per cent. 

United Kingdom: Grass was plentiful in “England and Wales during July over 
most of the country but rain would be of benefit. Cattle and sheep are thriving" Milk 
yields generally have been up to average for the season. In Scotland certain feeds 
are rather scarce. The milk yield was generally well up to the average. 

United States: On 1 July tlie condition of pastures ranged from poor to distress¬ 
ingly short in a broad central belt extending from eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota to South Texas. Elsewhere they were good to excellent with the 
exception of local areas, notably in the .southeast where rainfall was light in June. 
Condition improved materially in July in the Northern States and was particularly 
good in the area extending eastward from the western borders of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouri and also west of the Rockies with some exceptions. The drought belt 
was narrowed during June by marked improvement in Wyoming, New Mexico and 
parts of Montana and the Dakotas but little, if any improvement occurred in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

J uly was marked by a shortage of rainfall in the Great Plains which were becoming 
seriously dry in the first days of August. Elsewhere the moisture situation was better. 

Milk production resumed about the normal seasonal trend during June this year 
following unusually rapid increases in April and May. Excellent pastures in June 
in the main dairy areas aided in maintaining the milk flow at a high level. Where 
milking herds include many cows of dual purpose type, farmers have been encouraged 
by the highest June prices for dairy products since 1930 and appear to be making up 
for the reduced size of their herds by weaning calves earlier and milking a larger 
proportion of their cows than usual. On 1 July milk production per cow in herds 
kept by crop correspondents was the highest for that date since 1930 and was between 
4 and 5 per cent, higher than at tlie same time last year. With between 1 and 
2 per cent, fewer milk cows oh farms than a year ago, total milk production on 
1 July appears to have been about 3 per cent, higher than on the same date last 
year when the effects of the drought on milk production were beginning to be felt. 

Algeria: In July work animals that were sufficiently fed remained in good con¬ 
dition. On the other hand condition of non-work animals, which was satisfactory 
at the end of June, greatly declined owing to the high temperatures and hot winds, 
even in the coastal areas. Frequently the animals did not find enough feed, while 
drinking water began to fail in several districts. Aphtic fever was still prevalent 
in the departements of Algiers and Oran and bovine malaria also in some cases 
caused appreciable mortality. Shortage of feed also caused a certain mortality in 
the translaumant flocks on the plateaus of the south. At the end of July the situation 
was causing anxiety, 

French Morocco: Pastures and rough grazings were almost dried up from the 
end of July and native livestock, whose owners keep no food reserves, no longer 
found any feed except in the stubble and some fallow land where couch-grass still 
resisted the drought. July was marked by drought and very high temperatures, 
with particularly frequent and violent hot winds; livestock serried to have suffered in 
these unfavourable conditions. 

Tunisia: At the end of July, livestock still found in permanent meadows, 
pastures and stubble fields enough feed despite the drought. 
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Union of South Africa: In the Cape Province, good rains occurred during June 
throughout the south-western area. Winter grass was green and grazing promises 
to be abundant this year. In the north-west, good rains fell in most of the winter- 
rainfall areas, and fanners were trekking back with their stock. Feed was depleted 
in the dry areas. The lamb crop was a general success, but in many areas prospects 
are not good owing to lack of pasturage and fodder. Drought prevailed in most 
of the southern coastal area. Animals were in a fair state considering the difficult 
conditions. There was barely enough water to irrigate the lucerne lands, 'which are 
the chief source of stock feed. 

Cold, dry spells with strong incessant winds were experienced in the Karroo 
area. Though it was very dry at the end of June, stock had not last condition 
to such an extent as to necessitate the feeding of forage. A good crop of lambs 
was obtained, but their growth was retarded by the lack of green feed. Good rains 
were urgently needed to avert the threat of serious deterioration. 

Bechuanaland experienced severely cold spells in June, but sufficient water and 
dry pasturage was available. Maize and kaffir corn crops were not the success expected. 

In the border districts as well as the north-east weather was dry and cold and 
exceptionally windy for the time of year. Stock was not threatened by lack of pasture 
as the harvested maize lands had become available at the end of the month. 

In the Transkei territory conditions were bad. Most of the stock had to be 
fed and many lambs succumbed. 

Natal was exceptionally dry except on the coast, but the weather, was mild. 
Grazing was dry but edible in June. Abundant hay was available. Targe stock 
was weaker than small stock. 

In the Orange Free State weather was fair at the beginning of J une but suddenly 
became very cold and wind}' with severe frosts. There was a scarcity of green feed, 
since heavy auturnn rains had produced long dry grass quite unsuitable for small 
stock. Moreover irrigation lands were overrun by green aphides and so could not 
make up the shortage of feed. Only maize-stalks could be used to some extent. 
Prospects for livestock were therefore poor and trekking was likely hi winter. 

In Transvaal weather to the end of June was exceptionally favourable and mild 
except for two sudden changes and some wind. Grazing though plentiful was too 
coarse and of little feeding value, so that several fanners had, as usual, moved their 
stock to the buskveld. 

-Current information on sericulture* 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, production of cocoons this year 
is about 3,549,000 pounds against 3,025,000 in 1936 and 2,924,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 117,4 and 121.4. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, production of fresh cocoons this 
year is 70,43.7,900 lb. against 71,257,100 lb. in 1936 and 67,683,1001b. on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages 98.9 and 104.1. 

Indo-China: At the end of June, the growth of mulberries was on the whole 
satisfactory in Tonkin. In Ann am, the breeding of silk-worms was smaller in June 
than in May; the heat threatened rearing in north Annam; in central Annam, mul¬ 
berries yielded few leaves owing to lack of rain and rearing was poor because of 
the high temperature. 

Japan: Because of unfavourable weather conditions, the probable harvest of 
mulberries will be worse than last year. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of spring cocoons this year 
will be about 348,360,000 lb. against 339*980,000 lb. in 1936 and 399,551,000 lb. on 
the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 102.5 and 87.2. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries, 


Bulgaria 
Hungary . 
Lithuania 
Poland-Dantzig 
Rumania 
Yogoslavia 
U. S S. R. 

Canada 
Argentina 
Chile . . 
Uruguay. . . 
India: by bea 5 ) 

» : by land 5 ) 
Iraq . . . 

Iran . . . 
Manchukuo 
Syria & I*eb.: Fr 
Turkey . . 
Algeria . . 
Egypt . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . 
Australia . 


Importing Countries 

Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemb. E- XI 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 

Italy . 

Latvia ..... 

Norway .... 

Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 

United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 
Brazil...... 

Colombia .... 

Peru. 

Ceylon. ..... 

China . 

Chosen. 

Taiwan. 

Indo-China . . . 

Japan . 

British Malaya. . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Union of South Afr 
New Zealand . , 


Totals . . 


June 


Exports 


1937 


435 

313 

0 

3 

‘*369 

*7,308 

2,782 

0 

2,603 


5,129 


0 

1 

119 

102 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

563 

9 

0 

631 

462 


20,856 


1936 


Imports 


1937 


1936 


Eleven months {August i-June 30 ) 


Exports 


1936-37 1935-36 


1936-37 1935-36 


Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 31 } 


Exports 


Imports 


1935-36 | 1935-36 


20 

1,524 

30 

50 

* * 323 

i 5,458 
2,273 

“ 118 
118 


2,019 


127 

1 

57 

0 

13 

0 

860 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

330 

34 

137 

0 

0 

16 


23,513 


Wheat — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.}. 


6,518 

655 

2,123 

401 

0 

140 

648 

953 

611 

6,408 

118 

367 

735 

0 

9,064 

91 

625 

28 

1,269 


10 


30,780 


186 

278 

1,554 

568 

0 

192 

940 

1,040 

518 

1,238 

0 

295 

1,041- 

0 

11,571 

57 

1,567 

1 

2,473 


23,526 


4,159 

12,922 

0 

1,123 

21,316 

10,562 

648 

99,755 

91,415 

0 

1.874 

8,196 

401 

2,576 

409 

365 

827 

2,628 

3,422 

244 

403 

121 

40,953 


42 

9 

2,596 

392 

29 

0 

1,082 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

55 

0 

1,131 

789 

3 

4,907 

1,885 


726 

2 


1 

0 

565 

0 


593 

7,021 

1,273 

1,105 

3,354 

326 

16,789 

123,667 

36,964 

1,227 

1,509 

338 

375 

136 

378 

531 

158 

317 

4,973 

3 

2,309 

2,369 

42,876 


1,110 

10 

928 

35 

58 

0 

7,908 

0 

0 

11 

878 

0 

4 

2,443 

670 

1,826 

3 

4 

147 


132 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

6 

110 


0 ,1) 


120 


559 1 ) 
0 ,1) 
,325 a) 
642 1 ) 

A 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

93 

9 

0 

24 

292 

127 

5 

0 


494 

1 

0 

139 

0 


318,603 ! 264,760 


13,536 1 
4,673 1 
24,466 
3,713 

144 

1,389 

8,051 

11,816 

6,641 

38,150 

596 

3,698 

10,347 

17 

100,806 

1,071 

10,135 

35 

25,328 

14,168 

231 

1,327 

109 

1,060 

50 

7 

1 

3,942 

6 

1,018 

12 

216 


289,603 


2,017 , 
2,814 1 
22,295 | 
4,493 ( 

80 ! 
1,420 
15,144 
7,846 
7,621 , 
8,665 I 
0 1 

3,261 j 
10,410 I 
153 | 
104,660 
926 | 
9,016 : 
1,302 
26,979 
) 14,021 

) *1,271 
94 
3,474 
71 
45 
1 

7,683 

14 

49 

22 

169 


257,207 


683 

8,600 

1,273 

1,165 

3,520 

368 

16,801 

139,215 

39,414 

1,314 

1,681 

435 

653 

197 

709 

531 

181 

317 

5,522 

3 

2,919 

2,420 

43,935 


1,299 

10 

970 

35 


83 ; 

0 ! 

8,627 | 
0 1 
0 
11 
926 
0 
4 

2,443 

846 

2,119 

3 

4 
163 


160 

0 


289,562 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0' 

134 

9 


0 i ! 

24 s 
294 
182 
5 < 

0 i 


559; 

ot 

183 
0 ' 


t 

| 

2,138 j 
3,241 : 
24,318 i 
5,150 

84 

1,618 
16,110 
8,8231 
8,7571 
9,1441 
Q' ( 

3,383! 

11,365:? 

153! 

114,401; 

1 , 010 ? 

10 , 002 " 

1,302 

30,269 

23,285. 



1 ) Up to 31 May, — a) Up to 30 April. — 3 ) XJp to 31 March. — 4 ) XJp to 31 December. — 5 ) From xstj 
1937 , the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
countries, , 
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■ June 

Eleven months (August x-June 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES j, Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports , 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j; 2937 j 1936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries; 


; l v Germany ..... ! 

4 

3 2 

V' Bulgaria ..... 

0 

o 1 

Spain ...... ! 

— 

—- 

■J';:, France ...... 

147 

223 

Hungary. 

108 

69 

■ Italy . 

647 

268 

Ei 1 ; Latvia. 

0 

0 

Lithuania .... 

o 

0 

Poland - Dastzig . . 

1 

174 

vlj ' 1 Romania. 


... 

,1'f Yugoslavia .... 

7 

8 

U. S. S. R. .... 



f,v v;, Canada . 

764 

843 

United States . . , 

603 

585 


; Argentina . ... \ 

181 

106 

Jlr; Chile.. 



tf,"'' Uruguay. 

0 

40 

v<A Chosen. 



■•ty: India: by sea 5 } . . 

96 

17 

Uj. f Iraq. 


... 

(vJiK Iran. 


... 

/tl ' 1 Japan ...... 

... 

... 

m Algeria. 

... 

... 


;| French Morocco . . 


... 

SW.. Tunis . 

„.. 


'1 

( ji Australia ..... 

635 

1,069 

Importing Countries: 



I 

it; 

! 


ftaii Austria . ! 

5 

1 

: 

Beigo-I/uxemb. 33. U. 

4 

4 i 

W 

}!j Denmark . 

2 

1 

rl 

'!'} Estonia . 

0 

0 ! 

a 

Finland . 

0 

0 i 

' 

^■Greece 1 . 

0 

0 

& 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 


ft Norway . 

0 

0 

. | 

- Netherlands . . . 

38 

0 


{/'Portugal . 

United Kingdom , . 

0 

141 

0 

149 

Sweden 

2 

0 

SBr'Casechoslovakia . . 

184 

0 ! 

«:|feitt. ...... 

— 

— 

. .. 

— 

— , 

Illf&teinbia ..... 

— 

— ' j 

|pent ..... . 


1 

HICeylon ...... 

-L* 

*_* 

Kift China ...... 



B|^,«stlierl Indies: 



Java and Madura 

— 

1 

SI Outer Provinces , 

_ 

— 

|«!mdd-CMna .... 


... 

Malaya . . . 

... 

* • m 

M«3|Eanchakuo .... 


... 

Br. m. t. , 

I*. 

. « 

•y & Leb.: Fr. m. t. 

* 4 

15 

j; r ’i Union of South Africa 

... 

... 

Jj'-.aJ,Hew Zealand . . . 



■J 

■K^V' Totals . . . 

3,573 

3,610 


m 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


52 : 

. °| 

55 I 

2 ! 

8! 

0 ! 


91 
6 ! 
13 i 
0 

57 ! 
2 i 

9 | 
49 I 
137 | 
0 

876 

0 

1 


28 


1,389 


60 

0 

23 

0 

66 

16 

104 

142 

1 

797 

0 

0 


27 


1,359 


134 


679 


273 


30 

758 

31 

84 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

2,652 


2,997 


790 


1,138 

3,199 

1,222 

1,278 


1,102 


0 


Q 

1,247 

0 

4,212 


4,191 


35 


14 

4,353 

14 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1,449 


2,006 


0 


0 

2,163 

0 

6 

1 ) 

2 

x) 

0 

1 } 

0 

2 

0 

115 


71 


0 


0 

74 

- 0 

1,153 

1 ) 

485 

x) 

43 

x) 

371 

741 

425 

8,214 


8,887 


104 


113 

9,759 

120 

7,111 


6,164 


61 


69 

6,732 

88 

2,020 


1,580 


— 


— 

1,761 

— 

0 

s) 

69 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

24 

72 

30 

121 


285 


0 


0 

301 

0 

41 

‘a) 

101 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

112 

0 

739 


371 


20 


10 

400 

H 

84 

1 ) 

68 

X) 

0 

x) 

1 

82 

1 

0 

a) 

4 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

4 

0 

1,663 

|i) 

3,687 

x) 

414 

X) 

180 

4,111 

243 

472 

. 1 ) 

689 

I) 

69 

X) 

79 

843 

89 

10 

; 2 > 

4 

2) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

4 

0 

249 

1 ) 

362 

X) 

178 

X) 

25 

410 

31 

10,284 

1 

i 

11,129 


0 


1 

12,147 

I 

47 


8 


490 


714 

9 

757 

74 


56 


97 


85 

60 

90 

21 

i 

20 


147 


194 

22 

217 

0 

1 

0 | 

1 

0 , 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 i 


412 j 


611 

0 

687 

0 

i 

0 

; 

15 ! 


21 

0 

22 

0 


0 


131 1 


144 

0 

159 

1 


4 i 


868 j 


809 

4 

884 

328 

1 

7 


1,278 


1,056 

7 

l 1,207 

0 


0 


37 


91 

0 

97 

1,928 


2,413 


8,809 


8,849 

2,653 

9,528 

26 

| 

12 


2 


1 

17 

1 

348 


5 


9 


20 

6 

24 

— 


— 

I) 

204 

X) 

206 

— 

258 

— 


— 

3 ) 

651 

3) 

715 

— 

1,182 

— 

1 

— 

3 ) 

8 



— 


0 

14 ) 

0 

4) 

13 

4) 

15 

0 

"‘32 

— 

! 

— 


330 


320 

— 

337 

216 

I} 

22 

x) 

457 

x) 

731 

22 

843 

_ 


_ 

X) 

887 

x) 

1,126 

. __ 

1,282 

— 


— 

2 ) 

511 

2 ) 

483 

— 

595 

0 ! 

*) 

0 

x) 

337 

X) 

339 

0 

395 

121 

I) 

105 

X) 

1,286 

X) 

1.133 

127 

1,341 

4 

a) 

3 

2 ) 

2,100 

2 ) 

5,019 

3 

6,462 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

592 

2 } 

424 

0 

644 

184 


• 89 


83 


129 

121 

129 

26 

x) 

0 

X) 

45 

X) 

56 

0 

78 

3 

x) 

1 

X) 

9 

X) 

10 

2 

13 

1 ! 

2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

44 

2 ) 

186 

1 

217 

45,419 

i 

l_ 

47,679 


21,841 


25,542 

52,329 

j 

29,787 


■ Up to 31 May. — 2 ) Up to 30 April. — 3 ) Up to 31 March. — 4 ) Up to 31 December. — 5 ) From 1 st April 1937 
statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 


































TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


631 s 




Jttne 


COUNTRIES 

Net Exports *) j 

Net Imports **) |j 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 | 


Total Wheat and Fiona? 

Germany. 

_ 

_ 

6,582 

9 

Austria. 

— 

— 

770 

355 

Belgo-Iy-uxem. E- U. 

— 

— 

2,007 

1,492 

Bulgaria .... 

435 

20 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

313 

598 

Spain. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

—- 

13 

0 

— 

Finland. 

— 

— 

216 

280 

France. 

— 

88 

500 

— 

Greece. 


— 

956 

1,041 I 

Hungary. 

458 

1.617 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

623 

539 

Italy ....... 

— 

— 

5,549 

881 

Latvia. 

— 

0 

118 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

30 

— 

— 

Norway. 

— 

— 

432 

434 

Netherlands .... 

_ 

— 

866 

1,230 

Poland-Dantzig. . . 

4 

282 

— 

— 1 

Portugal. 

0 

329 

— 

— 

Romania. 



— 

— 1 

United Kingdom . 

— 

— 

9,481 

12,402 

Sweden 

— 

80 

80 

—- 

Switzerland 5 ) . . . 

— 

— 

624 

1,567 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

846 

0 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. 

379 

333 

— 

— 

Totals Europe . . 

2.122 

3,204 

28,705 

20,828 

U. S. S. R. 




— 1 

Canada . 

8,313 

16,572 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

3 

1,691 

Haiti. 

— 

— 



Argentina. 

3,023 

2,414 

— 

— 

Brazil. 

—. 

— 



Chile. 

— 



— 

Colombia. 

__ 

— 



Peru. 

— 

— 



Uruguay . 

— 

172 

0 

— 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

48 

43 

China. 

— 

— 



Chosen. 



— 

— 2 

Taiwan. 

— 

— 



India: by sea 6 ) . . 

2,728 

140 

— 

— 

» : by land 6 ). . 



— 

— 3 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 

_ 

1 



Outer Provinces . 

— 

1 



Indo-China. . » . . 

— 

l — 



Iraq. 



— 

— ] 

Iran. 



-— 

— 2 

Japan . 

— 

— 



British Malaya. . . 

— 

— 


... 

Manchukuo .... 

— 

— 



Palestine: Br. m, t. . 

— 

— 



Syria & Leb.: Fr. m.t. 

— 

13 

8 

— 

Turkey. 



— 

— 

Algeria. 



—. 

— 1 

Egypt. 


— 

— 

... 1 

French Morocco . . 

— 



— 

Tunis ....... 

— 



— 

Union of South. Afr. 


—. 

— 

... 

Australia. 

*5,976 

3.445 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . , . 

— 

— 


... 

Totals . . . 

22,162 

26,548 

29,176 

22,562 


Eleven months (August i-June 30} 


Net Exports *) 


1936-37 I 1935-36 


Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 


Net Imports **) (Net Ex *) NetIm **) 


1936-37 | 1935-36 1935-36 ! 1935-36 


Thousand centals (1 cental = x00 lb.). 


*} Excess of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

f) Flour reduced to gram on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour — 1,333.333 centals of gram. 

1 ) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5 } Wheat only. — 6> J 
1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma wttpf 
foreign countries. 





















































TRADE 


RYE 



I! Jtne 

Eleven months 

(August x-June 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

! Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


- 1 1937 I *936 I *337 j i 93 d 

i! 1 1 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

j 1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Germany . , 

■'' Bulgaria . . 

,, Spain .... 
!'o Estonia . . . 
sj 1 Hungary . . 
i/;'- Eatvia . . . 
f"; Lithuania 
$,! Poland-Dantzij 
.Romania 
Sweden . . 

k f <' 

% , Yugoslavia . 
|j|; U. S. S, R. . 
; /Jy’ Canada . . 
Argentina 
Algeria - . . 


Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.). 


0 ! 1,08! 


i) 2.355 i) 327 i) 

4 888 

89 0 

i) 1.552 i) 1.223 i) 

1,928 1.003 

3,381 2,152 

i) 20 i) 20 i) 


5| | t Importing Countries, 


|| Austria . . 
jji Relgo-huxemb. 


i',; Denmark 
if Finland . 
'i France . 
■ Grece . . 

p : . 

f< Italy . 


^ ;• ■ Norway 
m Netherlands 


United Kingdom . . 
ft Switzerland .... 
ft Czechoslovakia . . 
It United States . . . 
I^'tlpalestine: Br. m. t. . 
;|f|Frencli Morocco . . 

KI' Totals . . . 


i) Ox) 0 j 
1,787 19,939 15,490 


603 
14 
2,045 
90 2 ) 

0 i) 

19,328 


Si* : . 

x) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. 




























TRADE 


BARLEY 


633 s 


June 

Ele\en months (August 1-June 30) 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

X 

935-36 | 



Barley® — Thousand centals (1 cental — 

100 lb.). 

3 

0 

0 

0 


602 


43 


0 


oil 

26 

0 

11 

l 


1,687 


1,538 


1,421 


76 !| 

13 

12 

0 

0 


618 


268 


0 


361 || 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


244 


0 


0 

0 

4 

0 

18 


0 


328 


0 


0 1 

4 

341 

0 

0 


6,337 


7,432 


0 


0 





x) 

13,165 

x) 

3,730 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


2 


12 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1,163 


782 


2 


2 

12 

0 

0 

0 


180 


2 


1 


25 





1) 

189 

1) 

13,476 

1} 

0 

X) 

0 | 

347 

667 

0 

0 


8,154 


2,776 


0 


0 

41 

328 

852 

2 


2,218 


4,483 


8,031 


136 

180 

388 

— 

— 


6,865 


4,053 




— 



_ 

— 

2) 

1,451 

2) 

370 


— 


— j 

278 

33 

0 

22 


484 


36 


34 


111 





2) 

361 

2) 

118 

*> 

0 

2) 

0 





1} 

5,792 

X) 

2,195 

1) 

0 

X) 

0 



— 

— 

2) 

19 

2) 

21 


— 


— 

10 

141 

0 

0 


1,163 


854 


18 


6 ! 




— 

x) 

1,318 

x) 

389 


— 


— 





1) 

1,381 

I) 

673 

X) 

530 

1) 

454 





1) 

524 

I) 

0 

X) 

3 

X) 

13 





2) 

4,251 

2) 

1,914 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 



... 


x) 

0 

x) 

1 

I) 

0 

x) 

0 

50 

264 

0 

0 


1,249 


1,125 


0 


0 

0 

0 

458 

281 


0 


0 


2,910 


1,404 

0 

0 

85 

93 


1 


1 


888 


1,117 

65 

64 

245 ' 

294 


702 


427 


10,333 


8,769 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


0 


56 


33 

0 

0 

2 

3 


0 


0 

! 

34 j 


80 

1 

0 

72 

374 


6 


0 

| 

5,722 


4,566 

0 

0 

22 

1 


0 ! 


0 j 


178 


152 

0 

0 

97 

195 


I 


11 | 


545 


420 

0 

0 

12 

27 


0 


0 

! 

731 


1,002 

0 

0 

50 

0 


0 


0 

! 

538 


321 

0 

1 1 

274 

683 


468 


214 

j 

4,284 


6,043 

0 

0 

944 

1,633 


107 


7 


19,278 


20,869 

0 

0 

224 

172 


0 


0 


2,848 


2,488 

— 

— 

0 

1 


_ 




10 


15 





2) 

10 

2) 

1 

2) 

1 

2) 

3 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

— 

— 




— 


— 

X) 

299 

=0 

70 





2) 

0 

2) 

J 

2) 

620 

2) 

404 





1) 

3 

x) 

1,655 

x) 

838 

x) 

46 





2} 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

101 

2) 

193 

1,030 

2,241 

3,348 

3,803 


60,465 


49,170 


60,2 66 


49,179 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries, 


Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spam . 

Hungary .... 
Datvia . . . . 

Lithuania .... 
Poland - Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Sweden . . . . 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 

U. S. S. R. ... 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

India: by sea 3) 

Iran. 

Iraq . 

Manchukuo . , 
Syria & Leb.: Fr. m 1, 
Turkey .... 
Algeria .... 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Union of South Afr. 
Australia . . . 

Importing Countries 

Germany . . . 
Austria , . . 
Belgo-Thxemb, E. U, 

Estonia. 

Finland ..... 

France. 

Greece . 

Irish Free State . 

Italy . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland . . . 
Ceylon ..... 

Chosen . 

Indo-China . . . 

Japan. 

Palestine: Br. m. t 

Tunis. 

New Zealand . 

Totals . 


(August 1-July 31) 


Exports Imports 


1935-36 | i935-3d 


43 

1,539 

282 

244 

328 

7,728 

4,066 

2 

806 

2 

14,125 

3,684 

4,738 

4,420 

616 

41 

154 

3,312 

25 

927 

389 

789 

1 

3,193 

1 

1,240 


0 

2 

457 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

214 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1,666 

0 

55,055 


0 

76 

361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

337 


? 19 
0 
0 


1) Up to. 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April — 3) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India ;: y 
Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. , iijiM 








































TRADE 


OATS 


June 

Eleven months (August i-June 30) 

Twelve months 
{August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES j: Exports } Imports 

i 1 

| Exports 

Imports 

EX PORTS 

Imports 

! 1937 

1936 j 1937 | 193b 

1936-37 

i935'36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


: Bulgaria 
| Hungary 
; Lithuania 
» Poland -Dantzig 
; Romania . . 

| Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
: |U.S.$.R. . 

J Canada . . 

I' United States 
j 1 Argentina 
j Chile . . . 

Chosen . - . 

(J 

India: by sea 3) 

! ;i French Morocco 
'•p Tunis . . . . . 

;i Union of South Afr. 

Australia . . 
w New Zealand 

‘I'jl 

Importing Countries 

$i’ Germany . . 

' Austria . . 
Belgo-Ruxemb 
Denmark . . 

■ty Estonia . . 

U; Finland . . 
b’r France . . . 
fc;Greece . . - 
ifi jtaly * . . 

|| Irish Free State 
Ijl'i Latvia ... 
Ili'.'Nbrway . . 
jg | Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
r | 'Sweden 
lyi;, 'Switzerland 
■ Uruguay . 

Ceylon . 
Indo-China 
| Japan 

_ a and Beb 
Fr. m. t 


Totals 



Oats* — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.}. 


9 

1 

0 

0 

11 

5 

264 

4 

661 


981 


0 | 

4, | 

0 I 

203 

0 

0 

424 

117 

210 


1,010 


256 

141 

121 

103 

36 

3 

141 

0 

0 

42 

0 

85 

124 

194 

130 

315 

0 

1 


1,673 


0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

169 

101 

0 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

518 

47 

0 

518 

0 

0 

1,475 

2,426 

0 

0 

2,595 

0 


1) 563 

1) 368 

1} 0 

I) 0 

386 

0 

0 

902 

82 

2 

13 

82 

13 

0 

64 

73 

0 

0 

73 

0 


1) 116 

1) 3,281 

1) 5 

1) 8 

3,282 

8 

0 

2,096 

3,569 

1 

1 

4,074 

116 

1 

19 

202 

49 

22 

204 

22 

— 

7,796 

2,943 

— 

— 

3,092 

— 


2) 1.132 

2) 503 

2) 0 

2) 0 

670 

— 


2} 40 

2) 0 

2) 1 

2) 4 

1 

4 

— 

7 

4 

— 

_ 

5 

— 


2) 172 

2) 131 

2) 0 

2) 0 

170 

0 

I 

1) 15 

1) 210 

I) 7 

1} 0 

215 

0 

j 

1) 59 

1} 6 

x) 0 

1} 0 

7 

0 

0 

103 

94 

4 

1 

97 

2 


2) 2 

2) 1 

2) 7 

2 ) 19 

2 

20 

12 

1 

1 

847 

268 

1 

463 

70 

0 

0 

752 

564 

1 

616 

47 

4 

0 

847 

843 

0 

898 

35 

189 

440 

1,432 

137 

440 

142 

0 

0 

0 

129 

45 

0 

45 

36 

0 

0 

114 

742 

0 

769 

42 

6 

7 j 

2,343 

419 

7 

472 

6 

0 

0 

93 

89 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

256 

1 

3 

558 

3,319 

4 

3,383 

0 

0 

130 

H 

0 

130 

0 

0 

1 

1 

132 

6 

1 

6 

35 

1,128 

221 

588 

444 

1 221 

512 

442 

34 

38 

1,854 

2,597 

41 

2,865 

19 

55 

177 

527 

267 

180 

279 

358 

d 

0 

4,330 

4,076 | 

0 

4,415 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

1 


2 

— 

— 

13 

12 

— 

13 


2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 0 

0 

0 

... 

— 

— 

1} 51 

1) 49 

— 

50 

0 

3 

I 

1 

2 

I 

2 

... 

1) 806 

x) 164 

1) 31 

x) 38 

259 

46 


— 

— 

1) ' 1 

1) 1 

- 

2 

1,361 

17,031 

15,696 

14,787 

13,986 

16,867 

15,255 


1} Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India 
and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


with 


































TRADE 


MAIZE 


635 s 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries. 


Bulgaria . 

Hungary . 

Romania . 
Yugoslavia 
U S S. R. 

Haiti . . . 

Santo Domingo 
Argentina . 

Brazil. . 

Chile . . . 

China. . . 

India: by sea 5} 
Netherlands Indies; 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . , , 

Iraq. 

Manchukuo . . . 
Syria and Uebauon; 

Fr. m. t . . 
Turkey .... 
Egypt .... 
Madagascar . . 
French Morocco 
Union of South Afr. 


Importing Countries. 


iburg 


Germany 
Austria 
Belgo - Duxeml 
Econ. Union 
Denmark . . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Greece . . . 
Irish Free State 
Italy , . 
X/atvia . . 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . , 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . 
United States 
Peru .... 
Chosen . . , 
Japan . . . 
Palestine: Brit. 
Algeria . . . 
Tunis .... 
Australia . , 
New Zealand. 


Totals . . . 


June 

Exports 

i Imports J 

1937 

1936 

1937 

| 1936 

1 



Maize. — The 

160 

517 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

496 

*1,258 

‘**51 

0 

0 

1*9,231 

*9,638 

- 

- 

0 

0 

- 

- | 

0 

. . . 

5 

0 

1 




::: i; 

i ,064 

0 


1 

0 

0 

3,947 

! 

320 1 

0 

0 

713 

640 

85 

8 

1,648 

1,493 

* 0 

0 

1,099 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

114 

1 

0 

925 

537 

0 

0 

69 

219 

0 

0 

347 

317 

0 

0 

197 

668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

321 

243 

0 

2 

1,344 

1,340 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

48 

38 

232 

88 

5,355 

4,878 

0 

0 

439 

195 

0 

0 

156 

123 

0 

25 

0 

0 

^68 

*^204 

190 

118 

6 

106 

7,742 

19 


- 

\ 

... 

... 3 

1 ... ^ 



0 

0 

0 

1 ... ° c 

22, 232 

' 10,415 

i 

24,902 

I 

[ 12,129 

I 

i 


Eight monies (November i-June 30) 


Twelve months 
(Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


Exports 


Exports Imports 


1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 1935-36 1935-36 1935-36 


Thousand centals (1 cental == 100 lb.). 



1) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April, — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4} Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st j 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other ft 

4 


















































TRADE 


RICE 


Six months (January i-June 30) 


1937 1936 


Twelve months 
(January 1-Dec. 31) 

Exports I Imports 


Exporting Countries: 


Spain . . . 

, Italy . . . 
United States 
Brazil . . . 
Chosen . . . 
^Taiwan. . . . 
India: by sea j 
)' 4 » : by land 

Fndo-China . 
!Jran .... 
;i‘Iraq .... 
j'/Siam . . . 
ofegypt . . , 


fty f mporting Countries: 
'I'Germanv. 


— Thousand centals (r cental = 100 lb.}. 


$ Germany . . . 
ft'Austria . . . 
fe;j r 3eIgo-Dtixemb. 33 
fft -Denmark . . . 
|f Estonia . . , 
fftipTikind . . 1 . . 
i|%ance .... 

Greece .... 
||;!4ungary . . 
feyrish Free State 
Ift'^tvia .... 
|ft Jthuania . . 
IgftSforway . . , 
Bijifetherlands 

Poland-Dantzig 
Igffortugal . . . 
fii|iomarna . . , 
Hijliiited Kingdom 
w|Weden . . . 
fi Switzerland . . 

Czechoslovakia 
fi Jugoslavia . . 
WfcS.S. R. . . 
|L%nada 1 ... 

gg lfaiti. 

ff lmile .... 
»4?Mom.bia . . . 


fetherfands Indies: 
fcjbva and Madura 
| Outer Provinces 

ppan. '. 

Ifjitish Malaya. . 
ffanchukuo . . . 
|Ialestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria &Ueb.: Pr.m.t 
pjorisey. 


idagascar . . . 
'each Morocco . 


1 of South Aft. 


— 

— 1 


_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 

_ 

0 ! 

8 


1,947 


1,347 

8 

18 

3,147 

28 

193 

113 


407 


103 

1,130 

462 

235 

1,151 

— 

— 

3) 

73 

3) 

313 

— 

— 

1,176 

— 



z) 

35 

2) 

44 2) 

0 2) 

1 

153 

3 



z) 

7) 

0 

2) 

0 2) 

0 2} 

0 

1 

0 

6} 3,078 

283 

13,314 


17,396 8) 

9,599 

2,036 

29,931 

3,236 

... 

... 

3) 

188 

3) 

157 3) 

626 3) 

592 

513 

1,385 



1) 

13,626 

x) 

16,525 2) 

9 2) 

12 

38,572 

69 



3) 

687 

2) 

566 2) 

0 2) 

0 

1,251 

0 



1) 

5 

X) 

5 1) 

0 1) 

0 

13 

1 

— 

— 


10,984 


18,153 

— 

— 

35,249 

— 


... 

1} 

2,048 

X) 

1,039 1) 

1 x) 

1 

3,070 

2 

468 

435 


204 


237 

1,929 

1,778 

561 

3,805 

56 

59 


0 


0 

344 

270 

0 

604 

185 

57 


311 


58 

959 

433 

220 

1,216 

30 

9 


0 


0 

100 

173 

0 

182 

3 

7 


— 


— 

10 

8 

— 

22 

14 

20 


— 


— 

163 

111 

— 

313 

1,687 

1.901 


549 


148 

10,218 

7,518 

376 

18.870 

54 

50 


0 


0 

385 

293 

0 

665 

35 

29 


0 


0 

178 

184 

0 

349 

7 

2 


0 


0 

38 

44 

0 

83 

1 

l 


0 


0 

12 

6 

0 

16 

2 

0 


0 


0 

7 

3 

0 

9 

11 

13 


0 


0 

70 

62 

0 

101 

653 

277 


1,556 


793 

3,033 

2,101 

2,437 

4,414 

169 

187 


34 


43 

593 

639 

211 

1,207 

5 

6 


0 


0 

21 

41 

0 

455 




— 


— 1) 

213 1) 

173 

— 

654 

”274 

**249 


106 


78 

1,546 

1,412 

202 

2,490 

126 

8 


— 


— 

203 

143 

— 

234 

21 

22 


0 


0 

218 

222 

0 

521 

312 

220 


0 


0 

565 

513 

0 1 

1,138 

1 33 

66 


0 


0 

215 

247 

0 

492 

1 

*.. 

1) 

6 

I) 

10 1) 

640 1) 

590 

21 

1,159 

98 

230 


20 


10 

363 

535 

28 

783 

• * * 

... 


— 


- x) 

15 1) 

14 

— 

44 

} 



— 


— 2) 

134 2) 

155 

— 

356 

1 



— 


— 3) 

15 3) 

56 

— 

267 

1 








0 

737 

! ' i *018 

* 1,049 


1 


2 

*6,522 

6,292 

2 

11,926 

i 


1) 

363 

X) 

234 1) 

1,900 1) 

3,182 

592 

6,842 

1 

! 

... 

x) 

73 

X) 

23 1) 

33 1) 

158 

263 

190 



1) 

96 

X) 

60 2} 

1,019 2) 

1,839 

.246 

4,915 

{ 


1) 

98 

x) 

67 1) 

32 1} 

158 

234 

1,221 


... 

X) 

1,120 

X) 

1,580 1) 

6,070 1) 

6,350 

4,091 

16,150 



2) 

12 

2) 

fey 14 2) 

495 2) 

1,083 

39 

2,360 


•. • 

2) 

48 

2) 

*** 0 2) 

175 2) 

95 

' 0 

396 

'**49 

44 


0 


0 

262 

189 

0 

412 




— 


— 1) 

0 1) 

2 

— 

7 



x) 

20 

x) 

2 x) 

427 1) 

130 

11 

480 



X) 

40 

x) 

26 1) 

0 1) 

23 

54 

65 




— 


— 2) 

235 2) 

42 

— 

187 


... 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 1) 

242 1) 

16 

0 

114 



X) 

0 

x) 

0 1) 

586 1) 

524 

0 

1,266 

5 

5 


311 


106 

31 

34 

267 

72 


... 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 3) 

25 2) 

20 

0 

71 

8,587 

5,345 

L 

48,282 


59,139 

51,614 

40,988 

123,166 

93,735 


jew Zealand 


1 L?? 31 ~ 2) Up t0 30 , Ap l} h ‘~ ^ U P to 31 March. — 4) Prom 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the 

| Or indra with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) Of which trade with Burma 
centals. ~~ 6) Of which trade with Burma 3.078 thousand centals. — 7) Of which trade with Burma 5 thousand 
^ ; v~ Of which trade with Burma 9,597 thousand centals. 











































TRADE 


LINSEED 


637 s 


COUNTRIES 

June 

.Six months {January i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dee. 31 ) 

Hxi'oms j 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports j 

Exports i 

Imports 

1917 j 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 |J 

1936 j 

1936 




Linseed® — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 












Lithuania .... 

1 

30 

0 

0 


108 

179 

0 

0 

525 

! 

0 

Romania. 





1 ) 

3 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 0 

) 0 

39 

0 , 

Argentina .... 

2.151 

1,636 

— 

_ 


23,649 

15,229 

— 

— 

32,557 

— 

Uruguay . . 

65 

362 

— 

— 


661 

1,149 

— 

— 

1,648 

— 

China. 



— 

__ 

1 ) 

125 

1 ) 562 

— 

— 

812 

__ 

India; by sen 4 ) • • 

518 

554 

0 

0 


2,020 

3,195 

0 

0 

6,959 

0 

» : by land 4 ). . 

— 

— 




— 

— 

3 } 12 

5 ) 35 

— 

308 1 

Iiaq. 



— 

— 

1 ) 

8 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

24 

— 

French Morocco . . 



— 

— 

2 ) 

36 

2 ) 24 

— 

— 

211 

— 

Tunis. 





1 ) 

0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 1 

0 0 

0 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

... 




2 ) 

4 

2 ) 1 

2 ) 0 

!) 0 

9 j 

I 

j 

0 

Importing Countries: 








i 


l 


Germany. 

0 

0 

281 

566 


0 

0 

2,104 

2,874 

0 ' 

4,824 

Aubhia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

6 

6 

21 

13 

Belgo-Luxemb. XL U. 

1 

1 

73 

107 


56 

87 

1,371 

1,196 

124 

2.419 - 

Denmark ..... 

— 

— 

56 

36 


— 

- 

283 

238 

j 

449 

Spain . 

—. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


“ 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

4 


8 

2 

0 

15 

I 3 

20 i 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

15 

2 


0 

0 

86 

74 

1 0 

136 1: 

France ...... 

0 

0 

798 

456 


6 

3 

3,764 

3,613 

1 4 

6,179 1 

Greece . 

0 

0 

11 

2 


0 

0 

51 

20 

0 

71 » 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

15 

0 


l 

0 

20 

4 

°'i 

4 J 

Irish fiee State. . . 

0 

0 

7 

11 


0 

0 

55 

56 

0 1 

120 1 

Italy . 

0 

0 

202 

57 


0 

0 

884 

535 

0 

1,194 ; 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

1 

2 


43 

25 

12 

31 

47 

59 | 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

30 

49 


0 

0 

320 ! 

272 

j 0 

473 ! 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

338 

378 


84 

70 

3,804 

3,298 

! 101 

7,287 J. 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 

74 

0 

0 

| 78 ' 

0 ! 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

I 

539 

516 


0 

1 

3,589 

3,030 

1 1 

6,088 : 

Sweden ..... 

_ 

— 

52 

41 


— 

— 

626 

377 

1 — 

808 J 

Czechoslovakia . , 

0 

0 

73 

54 


0 

0 

333 

272 

1 0 

536 1 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

15 

U 


0 

0 

105 

58 

0 

95 1 

Canada . . ,•. . 

0 

0 

31 

68 


3 

4 

285 

415 

101 

™ i 

United States . . 


_ _ 

1,490 

418 


— 

— 

9,830 

3,821 

— 

8,604 | 

$ 

Japan ...... 





D 

0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 98 

x) 110 

0 

284 J 

Palestine; Br, in. t. . 

_ 

_ 




— 

— 

2 ) 14 

2 ) 13 

— 

27 l 

1 

Algeria.. 




... 

1 ) 

0 

*> 1 

r) 28 

1 ) 1 

3 

2 , | 

Egypt . 




... 

1 ) 

5 

1 ) 1 

1 } 0 

1 ) 2 

4 

1 b 

Australia. 

0 

0 

100 

12 


0 

0 

450 

232 

0 

515 

Totals . . . 

2,738 

2,591 

4,127 

2,790 


26,820 

20,611 

28,131 

20,598 

, 43,252 

41,248 .| 


1) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. 


3) Up to 31 March. — 4) From 1st April 1937 , the Indian statistics 


the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 

































TRADE 


COTTON 


i J UXE 

Eleven months (August i-June 30) 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES : Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

i 2937 I 1936 

„ ... 1! 1 

1937 j 1936 

1936-37 | I935-36 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

x 935‘36 

X935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


Cotton. 


Thousand centals (x cental — ioo lb.). 


United States . . 

Haiti. 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . . , 
Brazil ..... 

Pern ...... 

India: by sea 5} , 

» : by land 5) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Syria and Lebanon; 

Fr. m. t. . . 
Turkey .... 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Union of South Afr. 


Importing Countries: 


Germany 
Austria 
Belgo-Luxexnb. 
Bulgaria. 
Denmark 
Spain 
Estonia 
Finland . 

France . 

/'■Greece , 

; Hungary 
/Italy . 

I. Bat via . 

| Lithuania 
Norway 
, Netherlands 
if Poland - Dantzig 
Portugal 
Romania 
I United Kingdom 
I/Sweden 
; Switzerland 
. Czechoslovakia 
>■ 'Yugoslavia 
|:U.S. S. R. 
f’'Canada 
TChile . . 

I Colombia 
/ Ceylon . 

China 

| Nto * . 
.Indo-China 
Japan 
Mancha kuo 
^Palestine: Br. 
^Algeria . . 
5tralia . 




Totals . 


1,189 

* * * 38 
' 1,511 


1,565 

180 

62 


27,799 


30,525 


1,170 


673 

31,337 

— 

— 

x) 

114 

1 ) 

112 


— 


— 

126 


— 

— 

1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

0 


— 


— 

0 

”"l55 

— 

— 

664 


848 


— 


— 

1,030 


— 

— 

3) 

2,910 

3) 

1,750 


— 


— 

3,551 

# 

— 

— 

4) 

'864 

4) 

976 


— 


— 

1,884 

1,233 

273 

125 


16,139 

13,622 


1,767 


1,141 

14,800 


— 

— 

3) 

7 

3) 

3 


— 


— 

6 


_ 

_ 

1 ) 

26 

x) 

17 


_ 


_ 

18 




1 ) 

40 

1 ) 

19 

x) 

2 

x) 

1 

19 




2 ) 

321 

2 ) 

239 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

503 

3 

0 

0 


79 


77 


0 


0 

79 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 

295 

1 ) 

412 


— 


— 

469 


— 

— 

X) 

8,036 

1 ) 

7,214 


— 


— 

8,100 




2) 

1 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

1 

0 




x) 

5 

1 ) 

7 

X) 

9 

x) 

0 

10 

1 

485 

487 


2 


573 


5,266 


6,936 

574 

0 

68 

47 


1 


1 


816 


824 

1 

27 

248 

168 


684 


559 


2,750 


2,196 

653 

0 

16 

8 


0 


0 


177 


176 

0 

— 

19 

19 


— 


— 


190 


163 

— 

0 

7 

7 


0 


0 


113 


107 

0 

0 

35 

16 


1 


0 


280 


260 

0 

17 

399 

442 


366 


313 


6,653 


6,677 

332 

0 

4 

5 


0 


10 1 


61 


104 

10 

0 

42 

45 


0 


0 ! 


511 


507 

0 

0 

324 

28 


0 


0 ! 


3,325 


1,776 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 


0 ! 


108 


90 

0 

0 

4 

3 


0 


0 I 


38 


29 

0 

0 

4 

4 


0 


0 


72 


65 

0 

0 

92 

53 


16 


5 1 


1,224 


915 

6 

0 

16! 

112 


2 


4 


1,493 


1,487 

4 

— 

54 

24 


— 


— 


543 


459 





l) 

0 

X) 

0 1 

x) 

262 

x) 

131 

0 

*“59 

*i,*120 

" i ,*326 


561 


609 

15,057 


13,810 

748 

— 

76 

54 


— 


— 


69S 


617 

— 

0 

42 

33 


0 


1 


681 | 


509 

1 

3 

213 

120 


49 


45 


2,343 ! 


1,995 

48 

0 

29 

28 


1 


0 


382 


336 

0 




I) 

189 

X) 

0 

I) 

408 

X) 

510 

0 

— 

" *134 

”‘7 


— 

— 


1,557 


1,298 ! 

— 

— 




—, 



2 ) 

43 

2) 

19 

— 

— 


1 


— 


— 

3) 

46 



— 

0 

4 

2 


0 


0 


18 


‘’*21 

0 




X) 

1,097 

X) 

831 

X) 

412 

x) 

797 

892 




2} 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

27 

2) 

19 

: 0 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

7 

2) 

5 

— 




2) 

II 

3) 

8 

2) 

188 

2) 

65 

9 




I) 

598 

X) 

455 

I) 

19,031 

X) 

14,659 

582 




2) 

3 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

551 

2) 

328 

0 




2) 

0 

2} 

0 

2) 

9 

2) 

14 

0 




x) 

. 2 

x) 

1 

x) 

4 

I) 

4 

1 

0 

6 

6 


0 

1 


50 


81 

1 

3,063 

4,048 

3,306 


60,885 


59,237 


68,348 


59,805 

65,794 


774 


1,275 


7,265 

877 

2,378 

180 

177 

119 

279 

7,139 

HO 

560 

2,130 

97 

32 

70 

1,001 

1,615 

484 

162 

15,169 

672 

549 

2,129 

375 

512 

1,357 

29 

“'22 

916 

20 

6 

HI 

18,088 

428 

16 

5 

86 


67,216 


|/ *} Bp . to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st April 1937 
' T Indian statistics include the trade of India with Buima, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 
atries. 





























TRADE 


WOOL 


639 s 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Hungary . . , 
Irish Free State 

Argentina 


Chile 

Peru 


\ b) 


I <0 

I ft) 


Uruguay. . . . 

China .... 
India: by sea 5 ) . 

» : by land 5 ) 

Iraq. 

Iran . ... 

Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Eeb.: Fr.m.t, 
Algeria .... 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis. 

Un. of S. Africa . 


Australia. . , 
New Zealand 


f a) 
\ b) 
fa) 
\ b) 
I a) 
\ b) 


Importing Countries: 


I a) 

\ ft) 


Germany. . 

Austria 
Belgo-Uusemb. ( a) 
Econ. Un. ) i>} 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France . . 

Greece. 

ItaI *.{») 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . ( f? 

1 b) 

Poland “ Dantzig 
Portugal . . . 

Romania . . . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden , . . 

Switzerland . . 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia , . 

U. s. S. R. . . { •] 

Canada . 

United States . , . 
Japan . 

Totals . . . 




Tlx months (Sept i-June 30 ) 


Export. 3 


Imports 


Export^ 


1 Twelv e months 

•^Scpt 1 -Aug, 31 I 

1 Exports j Imports 


1937 


0 

1,292 

10,889 

3,406 


2,458 

714 

* 7 j 69 


0 

7 

15 

6,812 

1,812 

0 

13 

0 

2 

6,541 

234 

0 

2 

0 

4 

161 

282 

40 

49 

194 

29,227 

22 

66 

13 


141 

2 


116,602 


1936 


1936 


I935-3 6 1936-37 ! 1935-36 H 1935-36 | 1933-36 


Wool. 


Thousand lb. 


31 

990 

8.644 

4,096 


4,297 1 
575 | 

*3,576 | 


2 * 19 

71 1 


443 


789 
13,113 
232.831 
38,402 
lb) 24,705 
14) 4,323 

' 126,226 
12,286 
!'i) 32,287 
262 II 63,403 


150 1 
75 


580 , 
12,505 1 
216,503 i 
42,020 | 
16,971 12 ) 
3.559 
85,842 
9,425 ! 
25,329 
49,245 , 


1,069 

6S3 


1,528 

410 


487 2 ) 902 


0 

G 

6,107 


0 1 

- °l 

6,061 ; 


952 

16,098 

233.382 

45,720 

19,004 

12,445 

90,568 

10,274 

31,350 

53,923 


1,900 
569 


1,504 

0 

0 

6,784 


— 

— 

... 

... 


— ' 3 ) 

13,012 

3) 

7,787 ji 

— 

16,462 





1 ) 10,759 

1 ) 7,185 1 ) 

62 

x) 

13 1 

11,338 

35 





b) 11,327 

2 ) 11,352 la) 

0 

2 ) 

0 . 

19,837 

0 





la) 5,187 

2 ) 3,675 b) 

1,153 

a) 

919 ' 1 

6,078 

1,32! 

“*311 




b) 234 

2 ) 119 2 ) 

7 


18 

205 

20 

“*412 

328 

*“ 13 

7,013 

3,680 t 

820 


185 

4.930 

223 



1 


i) 16,779 

1 ) 9,588 >i) 

2,414 

x) 

1,281 J 
62 1 

14,793 

2,079 





, 1 ) 4,160 

x) 2,668 1 ) 

35 

x? 

4,096 

64 





A 5,864 

2 ) 1,444 2 ) 

31 

2 ) 

20 

3,739 

57 



1 • • • i 


b) 6,543 

x) 840 r) 

168 

A) 

373 1 

1,107 

518 

*8*929 

! *9*156 



240,190 

206,303 1 ) 

176 

T) 

97 

213,150 

97 

996 

1 454 


1 

, 8,073 

728,394 
' 56,577 

5,461 1 ) 

1,799 

1 ) 

1,651 

6,512 

2.174 

19,220 

, 19,158 

“*381 

880 | 

701,754 1 

3,098 

8,757 , 

no" 

732.907 

9,222 

4,361 

j 4,129 

1 15 

o' 

54,490 1 

77 


64.627 

157 

5,318 

1 4,231 



1 228,22! 

257,556 . 2 ) 

99 

2 } 

90 

262,902 

90 

5,900 

5,040 

1 

1 

, 42,274 

42,221 3 ) 

4 

a) 

13 ,« 

52,812 

13 


| 


0 

42 , 

22 I 

2,156 
1,559 l 
0 

31 

0 

0 

3,691 
220 ; 
2 
0 
0 

0 1 
238 ' 

3 2 ! 
77 

25*988 

26 

97 

723 


492 

0 


100,285 


21,757 1 
3,201 
1,246 
21,078 
430 
117 
472 

37 ! 
582 ' 
39,846 
564 i 
9,969 
789 
128 
101 
227 
249 j 
461 I 
3,642 I 
348 

8i*737 

1,735 

1,775 

3,280 

564 


4,310 

28,517 


228,629 


20,884 

4,290 

2,136 

12,231 

311 

223 

452 

22 

470 

31,099 

1,014 

2,414 

395 

154 

106 

220 

443 

260 

1,113 

172 

67,980 

862 

1,958 

2,465 

939 


2,910 

17,542 


174,445 


234 

201 

148 

89,728 

23,911 

0 

377 

0 

247 

65,963 

1,936 

0 

1,310 

0 

7 

1,413 
4,683 
902 
192 
2,352 
} 939 

266,200 

249 
368 
1,019 
) 0 

) 0 

6,506 
13 

) 271 


366 

1,131 

218 1 
60,616 
21,678 1 
0 
337 


144,383 

32,351 

16,857 

250,342 

6,221 

1,195 

5,203 


154,754 , 
27,805 1 
20,887 1 
199,144 
4,394 
1,321 
4,345 


395 
1,146 | 
251 
68,859 
26,546 
0 

392 


182,830 

35,991 

23,671 

220,794 

5,437 

1,612 

4,921 


0 

615 i 

736 lt 

0 

895 

203 

5,770 

4,769 

214 

5,692 

44,798 

274,155 

323,287 !' 

57,431 

362,091 

1,215 

6,415 

9,306 1 

1,676 

11,050 

212 

60,857 

33,012 

212 

39,256 

26 

5,461 

7,507 1 

42 

8,871 

0 

1,482 

1,590 j 

0 

2,006 , 

0 

697 

743 

0 • 

891 , 

944 

2,465 

2,412 

1,111 

2,820 ; 

2,652 

5,258 

5,695 i 

3,499 

6,975 

1,116 

5,807 1 

4,279 j 

1,235 l 

5,110 

157 

44,655 , 

38,180 1 

168 

44,406 

906 

3,031 1 

2,831 1 

1,210 

3,042 

267 

1 ) 1,349 

) 908 | 

306 

1,056 i 

271,853 

761,400 

802,988 j 

321,201 , 

879,321 

— 

18,464 

16,967 j| 

i — 1 

20,324 f 

192 

15,410 

13,530 1 

| 256 1 

15,973 ' 

941 

37,269 1 

36,639 

| 1,074 

43,222 ; 

4,255 

7,033 ! 

7,593 , 

! 4,958 1 

9,509 ’ 

) 0 

1 ) 44,196 2 

;) 44,996 

I 0 

49,077 •. 

) 0 

. 1 ) 14.147 i 

:) 10,146 I 

0 1 

14,667 H 

7,374 

j 23,283 , 

19,676 

1 8,543 | 

22,520 ,f 

24 

1 336,413 1 

208,269 

24 j 

241,894 | 

) 883 

ji) 215,223 : 

0 232,090 

1,102 

261,981 | 

1,192,639 

J 2,378,708 

1 

2,271,076 

2,416,600 1 

2371,214 j 

i 



a) = Wool, greasy, — 6) Wool, scoured. — 1) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March, —* 
December. — 5) From 1st April xgst, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the 
Of Burma with other foreign countries. 





































TRADE 


BUTTER 


j June 

Sis months (Jamiarv i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(January x-Dec. 31) 

i Exports j Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

! 1 , ! ■ 

j 1937 ; 2930 j 1937 j I93 6 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936 

1936 


COUNTRIES 


1 Exporting Countries: jj 


Butter® — Thousand lb. 


Austria 
Bulgaria. 

Denmark . 

Estonia 
Finland . 

Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Latvia . . 

Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . 

Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R, 

Argentina 
Chile . . . 

Syria & Leb.:Fr. 
Turkey . 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


t . Germany . . . 

Belgo-Luxemb. E- 
' Spain 


m. t, 


y 


France 


a'Greece 
\ Italy 
J| 'Portugal 
ggv United Kingdom 
*f-;- Switzerland . . 

|! Czechoslovakia 
. ^Canada . . . 

United States . 

' |:Peru ..... 

: Ceylon .... 

lUhina. 

Illadia;, by sea 4 ) 

1 » : by land 4 } 
^Netherlands Indies 
; Java and Madura. 
R/! 1 : Outer Provinces 
'China . . 

Da q., 

S^a.n", . . . . . 

Ill Japan. 
jWlhritish Malaya 
?..ianchukuo , . 
^■ji&h.lestine; Br. m. 
■pgeiia .... 
IBp&ypt .... 
^B:P^ench Morocco 



Totals 


408 ; 
2 ! 

33,224 

3,799 

4,059 

950 

8,543 

4,621 

3,913 

0 

12,630 

2,399 

*5,419 

82 

***328 


9,473 

26,614 


0 

2 

955 

126 

9 

518 

0 

2 

40 

60 


35 


118,218 


840 | 
2 

31,006 

3,188 

2,787 

739 

9,564 

4,308 

5,049 

11 

12,868 

1,049 

*4,270 

82 

*1,623 

■“37 


7,145 

26,158 


0 

4 

1,618 

205 

0 

514 

0 

0 

908 

134 


114,122 


0 

2 [ 


3,082 ( 


3,100 


4 


7 

7,802, 

13 

0 

0 


9 


2 


0 


0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

169.726 

161.079 


0 


7 

322,328 

185 

0 

0 


11,969 


9,121 


0 


0 

24,152 

0 

0 

0 


18,506 


15,192 


0 


0 

30,836 

0 

0 

0 


6,466 


3,527 


0 


0 

10,401 ■ 

0 

7 

2 


16,081 


20,929 


1,453 


4 

58,032 

11 

0 

0 


17,712 


16,244 


0 


0 

38,118 

0 

0 

0 


11,530 


11,413 


0 


0 

32,252 

0 

0 

0 


245 


362 


0 


0 

423 

0 

0 

2 


60,890 


64,642 


18 


33 

132.686 

71 

0 

0 


6,116 


7,871 


0 


0 

24,046 

0 

T - 


1 ) 

53 

x) 

57 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

218 

0 

0 

0 


23,797 


18,519 

0 


412 

42,126 

414 

— 

— 


132 


93 


—• 


— 

269 

— 



1 ) 

4,065 

x) 

3,851 

x) 

24 

x) 

295 

51,097 

15,679 

— 

— 


13,644 

11,391 

— 


— 

22,642 

— 


* * - 


7 

2 ) 

11 

2 } 

0 

2 ) 

0 

31 

0 

18 

7 


161 


331 

97 


106 

750 

161 

— 

— 

1 ) 

2 

x) 

9 


— 


— 

33 

—, 



1 ) 

6,982 

1 ) 

7,555 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

9,273 

0 

0 

0 

94,931 


106,257 


0 


2 

185,672 

4 




188,489 


156,621 





313,168 


11,817 

9,520 


0 


0 


77,050 


75,046 

0 

166,245 

4 

130 


22 


33 


2,886 


7,072 

68 

8,139 

319 

134 i 


3,250 


4,127 


719 


3,452 

12,679 

4,251 

77 

117 ! 


— 


— 


337 


375 

— 

780 

66 

97 | 


694 


562 


4,616 


269 

1,107 

864 

0 

13 i 


35 


0 


26 


196 

n 

340 

108,247 

98,190 ! 


6,795 


5,152 

543,474 

549,464 

9,237 

1,095,624 

20 

24 | 


4 


2 


5,005 


1,466 

7 

3,223 

575 

no I 


838 


2 


1,259 


340 

379 

496 

2 

0 


216 


1,063 


51 


106 

5,130 

119 

223 

168 


467 


454 


9,591 


4,680 

825 

9,872 











26 

467 

*‘*66 

*‘*68 


— 


— 


386 


375 

— 

805 




— 


— 

x) 

478 

x) 

423 

— 

939 

*’* 73 

*’*71 


172 


119 

487 

505 

218 

944 




— 


— 

3) 

2,690 

3) 

2,275 

— 

5,022 




_ 


_ 

x) 

3,534 

1 ) 

3,889 

_ 

9,196 

• • • 

« • • 


— 



2 ) 

1,120 

2 ) 

1,045 

— 

3,078 

* . * 


2 ) 

0 

2 } 

2 

2 } 

284 

2) 

207 

4 

917 



x) 

7 

x) 

0 

x) 

11 

X) 

4 

2 

13 


« 9 « 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

7 

2 

4 



x) 

13 

x) 

586 

X) 

1,164 

X) 

7 

688 

13 



1 ) 

247 

X) 

262 

X) 

2,280 

X) 

1,748 

631 

4,105 



2 ) 

119 

2) 

40 

— 

— 

— 

187 




— 


— 

2 ) 

1,658 

2) 

1,638 

— 

5,494 

. * * 


1 ) 

2 

I) 

2 

X) 

1,790 

x) 

1,629 

9 

4,394 

* * * 

« • * 

1 ) 

7 

x) 

33 

I) 

412 

I) 

478 

42 

1,316 

. * * 



— 

— 

2) 

1,314 

2) 

1,501 

— 

4,017 

... 

... 

X) 

0 

x) 

2 

x) 

869 

X) 

930 

4 

2,026 

121,314 

108,655 


667,364 


630,578 

665,186 

659,953 

1,337,497 

1,349,428 


Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include 
of India with B urma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 









































TRADE 


CHEESE 


641 s 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Austria. 

Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

Italy . 

Eatvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland -Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Switzerland , . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
Australia .... 

Turkey. 

Union of South Afr 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U, 

Spain . 

France. 

Greece . 

Hungary ..... 
Irish Free State . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

U. S. S. R. 

United States . . . 

Chile. 

Peru. 

Ceylon.. 

India: by sea 4 ) . * 
Java and Madura 
Indo'China . . . . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan. 

British Malaya . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 


Totals . . 


June 


Six months (January i-Jure 30,1 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


1937 


1936 


1937 


1936 


1937 


1336 




Twelve moxts 
fjan. 1 Dec. 31; 

Exports .Imports 

1036 


1036 


Cheese, — Thousand lb. 


888 

362 

260 

209 


5.005 : 


4,352 


1,122 


1.019 

8,620 

1,883 

163 

251 

0 

0 i. 


1,376 


1,878 


0 


0 

4,206 

0 

1.442 

1,737 

0 

0 ! 


10,055 , 


11,072 


15 


9 

21,008 , 

20 

49 

2 

0 

0 1 


271 


8b 


0 


0 

198 ' 

2 

1,164 

756 

2 

2 


6,457 ! 


5,071 


13 


9 

10,864 i 

26 

4,689 

2,857 

935 

877 


26,817 


14,623 


3 799 


3,772 I 

42,845 

7,460 

22 

2 

0 

0 


86 1 


44 


0 


0 1 

119 

0 

130 

417 

0 

0 » 


348 


452 


0 


0 

972 

2 

342 

245 

22 

15 , 


1,986 


1,715 


143 


108 

2,381 

269 

11,473 

10,384 

42 

57 


64,505 , 


57,272 


390 


428 

125,311 

869 

150 

7 

24 

18 1 


694 I 


49 


112 


119 

441 

223 



‘*218 | 

x) 

33 i 

0 

4 1 } 

31 1 

) 

20 i 

128 

55 

3,243 

*3,386 

" * *220 

17,066 | 

21,896 , 


1,905 


1,488 

40,737 

3,505 

152 

152 

247 

196 t 


675 1 


862 


1,173 


1,279 j 

1,554 

2,555 

302 

571 

2 

2 


1,241 


1,074 


20 


15 

4,676 

53 

6,883 

5,315 

77 

66 


12,639 


13,221 


705 


432 j 

83,891 

1,241 

251 

240 


_ 1 


1,303 


1,082 


— 


— j 

2,813 

— 



_ 

— 

1 ) 

9 

1 ) 

40 


— j 


— 

90 

— 





x) 

1,444 

1 ) 

1,089 | 

0 

99 ,i 

) 

75 ! ! 

1,369 

238 

”648 

”*150 

9 

4 ' 

7,207 I 

5,736 


64; 


31 * 

12,454 

99 

15,604 

15,252 



101,109 , 

I 

100,661 

2 ) 

2 . 

1 

! 

) 

2 

185,722 

1 

j 

0 

22 

20 

5,333 

1 

1 

4,608 t 


1 

1 

123 


165 


34,403 ! 


30,287 

1 

262 

61,507 

29 

18 

4,317 

4,504 | 


185 


150 


23,038 1 


23,144 

366 j 

50,834 

1,764 

1,819 

3,258 i 

2,842 i 


13,014 


12,075 , 


14,493 1 


iwfj il 

23,345 | 

32,465 

71 

123 

31 1 

35 


472 


245 


494 * 


231 '1 

705 

370 

42 

31 

0 1 

0 1 


399 


364 1 


0 . 


0 ! 

767 1 

2 

201 

77 

2 

2 i 


498 


342 


22 f 


, 64 !! 

1,834 | 

88 

11 

4 

15 

22 | 


73 


64 ! 


99 - 


123 » 

121 ! 

346 

419 

461 

21,713 

28,016 


2,793 


2,956 


147,426 


147,426 

6,012 

300,628 


139 

212 . 

1 

— 


_ i 


1,056 ! 


1,669 i‘ 

— i 

3,530 ’ 



lx) 

2 

1 ) 

24 

1 ) 

410 ! : 

x) 

337 1 

90 

756 

”*68 

”*143 

*4*808 

4,257 

L) 

529 

7 

2 ) 

589 

15 

2) 

30,197 1 
15 . 

2) 

24,352 '! 

13 It 

1,135 ! 

26 J 

59,851 

44 


... 

... 

j 




— 






648 



”* 18 

*” 13 1 

! 

__ 


_ 


" ’ 97 * 


75 lj 

; 

220 

0 

0 

93 

68 

| 

2 


2 


659 , 


478 ' 

2 ! 

1,184 



j 



_ 

1 } 

732 

I) 

542 |i 


1,733 





2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

260 

2) 

198 i 

2 

602 





1 ) 

11 

1 } 

4 

I) 

18 1 

I) 

24 } 

7 1 

62 





2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 1 

2) 

2 ! 

o j 

2 * 









3) 

35 13) 

40 |1 

— i 

168 ! 





1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

7 

|i) 

176 

x) 

126 i! 

18 ! 

337 ; 


* * * 

... 


a) 

\ 

15 

2) 

55 

|2) 

750 

2) 

470 ji 

57 

1,845 

*'*49 

* '* }] 

***49 

”*51 

271 


134 


463 


560 1 

470 t 

957 ' 


1 ) 

18 

1 ) 

44 

|l) 

4,731 

X) 

4,896 ! 

88 ! 

11,025 *i 


* * * 



J 

24 

1 ) 

7 

ii) 

3,195 

I) 

3,003 1 

44 ; 

7,771 ' 

— 

— 



f 

18 

1 ) 

i 

75 

r) 

I 1 * 

1,294 

1,310 

2 ) 

X) 

1.268 

1,060 

| 104 

3,675 I 
2,9 151 

50,271 

44,793 

41,616 

46,294 

i 

il 

278,787 

i 

1 

259,596 

j 

274,966 


265,175 

583,834 



1 ) Up to 31 May — 2 ) Up to 30 April. — 3 ) Ep to 31 March. — 4 ) From 1 st April ig 3 7, the Indian statistics include 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. J; 

, 

* { O -1 









































TRADE 


CACAO 


Jt-ve 

i Nine months (October t-Juiie 30) 

Twelve months 
(Oct. 1-Sept. 30) 

COUNTRIES <; Exports 

Imports 

Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

k 193 7 

1936 

1937 | 1936 

; 1936-37 

2935-36 ; 1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

2935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


Grenada . , . 

Haiti. 

Santo Domingo 
: Brazil .... 
Equador . . . 
Trinidad , . . 
Venezuela . . . 

Ceylon.. 

Netherlands Indies: 

! Java and Madura 
Cameroon: Fr. m. t 
1 Ivory Coast . . . 

; Gold Coast . . . 

; Madagascar . . . 

" Nigeria and Came' 
roan: Brit. m. t. . 
Sao Thome and Prin 
ctpe Islands . 
Togo: Fr. m. t. 


Cacao. — Thousand lb. 


importing Countries, 


E. U, 


Germany . . 
Austria . , . 
Belgo-Euxemb. 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 

Spain .... 
Estonia . . , 

Finland . . . 

France . . . 

Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 

Irish Free State 
Italy .... 

Eatvia . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 

Poland-Bantzig 
Portugal 
^Romania 
United Kingdom . 
■Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 

: Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

" U. S. S. R. . 

Canada . . . 
r United States 
t Chile . . 

!l Colombia 
Peru . . 
f Uruguay 
Iran . . 

Japan. . 

; British Malaya 
; Palestine: Br. m. t. 

Syria &Eeb.:Fr. 

! Algeria 
Egypt 

French Morocco 
Tunis . 

Union of South Africa 
Australia . . 

New Zealand 


m.t. 


Totals 


769 

388 

_ j 

— | 


7,231 


7,848 


— 


— 

8,228 

— 



— i 

— 

0 

2,619 

x) 

3,364 


— 


— 

3,876 

— 



— 

— 

0 

27,668 

x) 

31,793 


— 


— 

40,259 

— 



— 

— 

5) 

109,343 

3) 

50,988 


— 


— 

279,988 

— 



— 1 

— 

0 

23,687 

x) 

33,054 


— 


— 

45,096 

— 


... ! 

— ; 

— 

0 

20,479 

X) 

22,769 


— 


— 

27,805 

— 



— 1 

— 

2} 

16,755 

2 ) 

16,852 


— 


— 

29,198 

— 

758 

3571 

— 

— 


7,275 


4,868 


_ 


— 

6,102 

— 



_ 

_ 

X) 

1,424 

X) 

2,401 


_ 


_ 

3,995 

— 

708 ! 

i,oi4 

— 

— 


51,950 


47.971 


— 


— 

52,927 

-— 

S 3,631 | 

7,780 

— 

— 


106,160 


100,809 


— 


— 

108,840 

— 

14,063 1 

20,900 

— 

— 


596,374 

539,722 


— 


— 

639,440 

— 



— 

— 

X) 

434 

1 ) 

642 


— 


— 

829 

— 


... 

- 

- 

X) 

192,766 

x) 

162,512 


- 


- 

201,931 

- 

3,303 

3,071 

_ 

_ 


15,117 


28,429 


- _ 


_ 

31.780 

_ 

168 

1,960 




17,778 


17,648 





2U82 


172 

0 

13,869 

14,663 j 


2,396 


7 


120,357 


133,290 

7 

172,395 

— 

— 

604 

1,118 


— 


— 


10,917 


10,084 

— 

13,038 

11 

0 

963 

1,067 


132 


11 


18,272 


17,994 

123 

25,018 

— 

— 

44 

90 


— 


— 


1,107 


1,349 

— 

1,559 

— 

— 

688 

692 


— 


— 


7,743 


7,901 

— 

9,914 

— 

— 

57 

60 


_ 


_ 


500 


708 

__ 

844 

— 

— 

11 

18 


— 


— 


225 


236 

— 

304 

22 

0 

7,877 

9,687 


522 


9 


74,018 


78,269 

9 

104,114 

— 

— 

425 

223 


— 


— 


2,606 


2,674 

— 

3,497 

— 

— 

538 

; 507 


— 


— 


6,519 


7,745 

— 

9,961 

— 

— 

179 

295 


— 


— 


3,027 


3,056 

— 

3,349 

— 

— 

3,018 

1,252 

; 

— 


— 

i 

11,565 


18,179 

— 

21,050 

— ! 

— 

! 37 

77 

! 

— 


— 


906 


924 

— 

1,199 

__ 

— 

; 86 

29 

j 

— 


— 


736 


847 

— 

1,047 

— j 

— 

489 

560 


— 


— 


5,803 


4,032 

— 

5,514 

4/2 ! 

432 

; 7,269 

11,541 


5,326 


3,931 


106,949 


124,264 

5.181 

152,545 

— | 

— 

(*- 1,232 

1 1,257 


— 


— 


11,680 


10,950 

— 

14,035 

0 ! 

0 

; ‘ 35 

40 


4 


57 


802 


873 

66 

1,091 

— ! 

— 




— 


— 

1 } 

2,676 

x) 

2,875 

— 

3,878 

527 i 

734 

! *4,943 

i 6,002 


5,979 


5,073 


222,222 


261,989 

8,494 ! 

276,108 


— 

i 738 

i 758 


— 


— 


10,732 


9,061 

— 

12,178 

7 1 

22 

i 1,554 

! 569 


40 


53 


14,599 


15,640 

68 

17,183 

— j 

— 

i 1,773 

1,142 


— 


— 


23,953 


22,562 

— 

27,055 

— 

— 

209 

99 


— 


— 


1,993 


1,499 

— 

1,845 

— 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

12,086 

x) 

12,974 

— 

16,048 

— 

— 

*2,*747 

*2*463 


— 


— 


29,652 


21,385 

— 

27,847 

— 

— 

39,326 

16,070 


— 


— 


556,360 


453,567 

— 

580,159 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

1,107 

2 ) 

1,389 

— 

1,784 

— 

— 




— 


— 

3) 

450 



— 






4) 

9 

I 4 ) 

15 

4) 

77 

4) 

”*146 

26 

”*705 

—, 

— 

51 

I ***134 


— 


— 


505 


688 

— 

1,027 

—. 

— 




— 


■ — 

2 ) 

9 

2 ) 

24 

.— 

20 

— 

— 

».. 



— 


— 

3) 

2,665 

3) 

2,150 

— 

4,248 





1) 

112 

I 1 ) 

j 

110 

x) 

117 

I) 

75 

141 

108 

— 

— 




— 

— 

2 ) 

450 

2 ) 

478 

— 

785 

— 

— 

0 

; 0 


— 


— 


7 


13 

— 

13 

.,, 

... 

... 

1 ... 1 

1 ) 

1 95 

X) 

60 

1 ) 

287 

x) 

547 

60 

686 

— 

— 


! 


— 

— 

1) 

364 

x) 

395 

— 

496 

— 

— 




— 

1 

— 

2 ) 

’ 1 86 

2 ) 

62 

— 

95 

— 

— 




■ — 

1 

— 

x) 

15 

X) 

18 

— 

35 

— 

1 — 

.. * 

1 


■ — 


— 

X) 

1,684 

X) 

2,619 

— 

3,322 

13 

11 

55 

’**163 


37 


57 

13,849 

11,755 

104 

12,403 

*— 

— 

... 

| 


— 


— 

3 ) 

2,601 

2 ) 

2,648 

— 

3,353 

34,624 

3 6,669 

88,817 

1 74,576 

1,211,712 

1 

,181,053 

1,282,281 

I 

,247,934 

1,515,755 

1,531,855 


i) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. 









































TRADE 


TEA 


643 S 


COUNTRIES 

June 

- 

Tweiae months 

(July 1 -June 30 ) 

j Twelve months 
(J uly i-June 30 } 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imposts 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1 1936-37 

| 1935-36 

X 936-37 

1935-36 || 1935-36 

x935"36 





Tea. — Thousand lb. 






Exporting Countries: 













Ceylon ...... 

19,079 

20,097 

0 

0 

202,290 

223,530 


0 


0 | 



China . 





1 ) 88,972 

1 ) 71,234 

1 ) 

880 

x) 

657 

— 

— 

Chosen. 





2 ) 130 

2 } 185 

2 ) 

18 

2 ) 

0 

_ 


Taiwan. 





2 ) 18,836 

2 ) 17,489 

2 ) 

79 

2 ) 

66 1 

_ 

— 

India: by sea 5 ) . . 

i i ,023 

12,963 

214 

174 

299,691 

313.419 


4,021 


5,199 

_ 

_ 

» : by land 5 ) . . 





3 } 13,384 

3 ) 13,287 

3) 

1,764 

3} 

1,878 

_ 


Netherlands Indies: 













Java and Madura. 





x) 107,676 

ij 107,315 

x) 

606 

1 ) 

915 

_ 

_ 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

1 ) 26,012 

1 ) 26,330 


— 



_ 

_ 

Indo-China. 





2 ) 2,804 

2 ) 2,463 

2 ) 

1,087 

2 ) 

1,429 

— 

— 

Japan . . 





rj 36,032 

x) 30,223 

I) 

1,012 

X) 

437 

1 



Importing Countries: 










| 



Germany. 

20 

0 

884 

637 

150 

0 


10,809 


10,152 1 

.. 


Austria . 

— 

— 

33 

37 


— 


794 


785 1 

— 


Belgo-Ruxemb. E.U. 

0 

0 

55 

46 

2 

2 


668 


564 { 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria. 

— 

—. 

0 

7 




84 


66 ; 

_ 

__ 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

90 

73 

— 

— 


1,252 


1,120 

_ 

_ 

Spain. 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 


— 1 

_ 


Estonia. 

_ 

— 

7 

7 

— 

— 


99 


95 j 

__ 

_ 

Finland. 

— 

— 

15 

20 

— 

— 


293 


276 . 

— 

—" 

France . 

0 

2 

384 

198 

15 

18 


3,280 


2,855 

— 

— 

Greece. 

—. 

— 

15 

44 

— 

— 


395 


445 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

— 

— 

33 

15 

— 

— 


511 


430 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

306 

0 

4,623 

1,975 

340 

24 


22,869 


22,434 

— 

— 

Italy. 

— 

— 

46 

9 

— 

— 


225j 


J96 

— 

—. 

hatvia.* 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

_ 


73 


71 j 

— 

—. 

Lithuania. 

— 

— 

0 

11 

— 

— 


82 | 


93 

— 

— 

Norway . 

— 

— 

26 

24 

— 

— 


362 I 


362 

— 

.— 

Netherlands .... 

11 

7 

2,231 

2,674 

112 

112 


27,322 


28,980 

— 

— 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

317 

317 

2 

2 


4,081 

1 

3,461 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

40 

31 

— 

— 


397 


443 

— 

— 

Romania. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

X) 

688 

x) 

723 1 

.— 

— 

United Kingdom . . 

5,703 

5,326 

29,216 

29*507 

70,804 | 

72,067 


439,361 


486,313 ! 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

_ 


82 

64 

— 

— 


990 


1,016 | 

— 

—. 

Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

119 

86 

31 

26 


1,786 


1.819 | 

— 

.— 

Czechoslovakia. , . 



60 

55 


— 


1,226 , 


1,166 | 

— 

—. 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

24 

29 

— 

— 


401 ! 


381 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 





1 ) 8,534 

1 ) 15,582 

*) 

32,159 

X) 

33,771 

—. 

.— 

Canada . 

11 

*— 

*4,092 

*1**859 

— 

— 


38,923 


44,214 

— j 

— 

United States , . . 

_ 

_ 

7,372 

5,172 

— 

— 


92,270 


83,917 

— 

— 

Chile. 

_ 

_ 



— 

.— 

X) 

4,713 

X) 

3,657 

— 

— 

Peru. 

_ 

_ 


» * . 

— 

— 

4) 

507 

!4) 

842 

— 

— 

Iraq. 





x) 9 

x) 57 

X) 

6,415 

X) 

4,949 

— 

— 

Iran. 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

15,232 

Is) 

11,292 

— 

— 

British Malaya, . . 





1 ) 1,085 

1 ) 1,038 

X) 

4,775 

|S) 

4,337 

— 

— 

Manchukuo .... 

IT j 

11 * 



— 

— 

2 ) 

8,455 

. 2 ) 

6,819 

— 

— 

Palestine: Br. m. t.. 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

*) 

653 

2 ) 

487 

— 

*— 

Syria & Reb.: Fr. m. t. 

0 ! 

0 

*** 2 

**' 11 

0 

11 


474 


298 

— 

— 

Turkey. 


_ 



— 

— 

t) 

2,458 

:, x) 

1,468 

■— 

— 

Algeria ...... 





I) 4 

1 ) 4 

j*) 

3,477 

X) 

2,299 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

_ 

_ 




— 

X) 

15,779 

X) 

12,763 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 





2 ) 348 

3 ) 216 

2 ) 

18,448 

|3) 

15,082 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

T 

*_ 



. — 

— 1 

X) 

3,080 

1 

6,087 

— 

— 

Union of South ASr. 





1 ) 637 

1 ) 267 ! 

x) 

13,991 

X) 

12,456 

— 

— 

Australia ..... 

31 

’"49 

*4,601 

*4,665 

608 

635 


48,797 

l 

41,557 

— 

—. 

New Zealand . . . 





2 ) 132 

2 ) 101 

2 ) 

8,927 

1 *) 

9,002 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

36,175 

38,444 

54,485 

47,751 

878,640 

895,637 


847,048 

L 

870,124 

— 



1 ) Up to 31 May. — 2 ) Up to 50 April. — 3 } Up to 31 March. — 4 ) Up to 31 December. — 5 } From 1 st April 1937 , the 
statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 










































TRADE 


COFFEE 


j; J”N 3 £ 

Twelve months (July i-June 30) 

Twelve months 
(J uly 1-June 30) 

COUNTRIES .j Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

!; 1 937 1935 

1937 j 1936 

1936-37 

1935-36 | 1936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 


Costa Rica. . . . . , 

476 ( 

i ,122 | 

— j 

— 


56,170 ( 


46,875 [ 

— 

— 

__ 

: Cuba ....... 

... 1 


— 1 

— 1 

5) 

8,620 ; 

) 

3,913 t 

— 

— 

— 

* Guadalupe. . . . . 

| 


— i 


J) 

705 ; 

0 

560 

— 

— 

— 

Guatemala . . . . 1 

4,910 | 

6,312 i 

— 

— 

108,677 I 

118,353 

—, 

— 

— 

* Haiti ....... 

I 


— 

— ! 

) 

53,597 1 

0 

73,134 

— 

— 

— 

Nicaragua ..... 


... j 

— 

— ! 

2 ) 

23,788 : 

0 

22,247 

— 

— 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

1 

j 

— 

— ! 

0 

25,867 ! 

) 

26,191 

— 

— 

— 

‘ Salvador. 

; 


— j 

— 

r) 126,727 

) 

94,834 

— 

— 

— 

1 , Brasil ....... 

120,318 | 

127,309 

— 

— 

1,756,208 

2,059,770 

— 

— 

— 

; • „ Colombia. 



— 

— 

3 ) 423,077 

1 ) 388,495 

— 

— 

— 

: Dutch Guiana . ... 



— 

— 

1 ) 

6,638 

0 

10,196 

— 

— 

— 

: ! Peru.. . j 



... 


4) 

4,561 

1 ) 

3,340 

4 ) 4 

i) B 

— 

Aden: hv sea . . . j 



— 

— 

l) 

8,605 

c) 

11,321 

— 

— 

— 

■* 1 India: by sea 5 } . , : 

670 

880 

24 

0 


18,193 


25,761 

128 

0 

— 

Netherlands Indies: j 












Java and Madura. 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 

72,501 

1 ) 

51,897 

— 

— 

— 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

1 ) 136,588 

1 ) 109,175 

— 

— 

— 

! 1 ; Indo-China .... 




... 

2 ) 

765 

2 } 

1,537 

2 } 141 

2 } 141 

— 

’ Ivory Coast .... 



— 

— 

1 ) 

13,552 

2 ) 

12,787 

' — 

— 

— 

; Kenya. 

904 

2,247 

— 

— 


39,143 


45,914 

— 

— 

— 

>, Madagascar .... 



— 

— 

1 ) 

60,627 

1 ) 

40.995 

— 

— 

__ 

■' ■: Importing Countries: 












: - 1 Germany. 

0 

, 0 

35,642 

28,519 


0 


0 

380,580 

329,173 

— 

i ■ Austria. 

0 

0 

919 

935 


0 


0 

11,513 

11,464 

— 

! E Belgo-Duxemb. E. U. 

575 

51 

7,355 

8,007 


3,538 


728 

113,902 

108,968 

— 

■i /' Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

84 

106 


— 


— 

1,217 

1,100 

— 

j Denmark ..... 

-— 

— 

6,173 

5,688 


— 


— 

62,673 

56,467 

— 

| 'Spain .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

i ' ■ Estonia ..... 


— 

29 1 11 


— 


— 

223 

192 

— 

iS : . Finland. 

— 

— 

3,982 

4,147 


— 


— 

47,803 

42,428 


& 1 ' France ...... 

2 

0 

45,565 

33,241 


37 


4 

413,253 

426,029 

— 

A ;' Greece ...... 


— 

1,182 

1,003 




— 

14,163 

13,314 

— 

f, , Hungary ..... 

— 

— 

362 

278 


— 


— 

4,319 

4,398 

— 

k Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

22 

44 


0 


0 

547 

595 

_ 

1 ■ . Italy ....... 

2 

0 

7,141 

4,965 


7 


15 

81,183 

79,166 

— 

a Latvia. 

; — 

! — 

33 

15 


— 


— 

| 342 

249 

— 

I, ;H Lithuania. 

— 

i — 

37 

13 


— 


— 

359 

412 

_ 

|' tw" Norway.J 

( — 

I — 

3,042 

1,918 


— 


— 

38,784 

41,515 

— 

1: y : Netherlands . . . . j 

i 315 

| 55 ! 

4,727 

2,520 


2,515 


6,839 

64,884 

91,580 

— 

I Vi Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

0 1 

1,076 

628 


15 


9 

12,553 

11,718 

— 

1 ! ;1 Portugal. 

i 168 

I 359 

902 

1,089 


2,231 


3,430 

14,581 

13,336 

— 

I >] Romania. 

j — 

I — 




— 


— 

1 } 6,815 

1 } 7,765 

_ 

| h United Kingdom . . 

1 564 

! 1,036 | 

1,100 

i ,243 


15,126 


23,473 

45,435 

52,270 

— 

"Sweden ...... 

■ — 

! _ ; 

8,153 

7,185 


— 


— 

105,547 

105,842 

— 


! 0 

0 

1,786 

2,053' 


4 


2 

34,300 

38,281 

_ 

I'll ; Czechoslovakia . . 

— 

— 

1,936 

2,055 


— 


— 

24,877 

24,714 

_ 

iisy ‘Yugoslavia .... 

t — 

— 

968 

1,779 


— 


— 

14,599 

15,210 

— 

! U. S. S. R. 

— 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 578 

1 ) 1,129 

— 

l'|i";Canada. 

18 

11 

2,831 

3,477 


278 


214 

38,951 

39,196 

_ 

JM.‘United States . . . 

483 

767 

136,266 

124,037 


11,213 


8,792 

1,760,840 

1,853,163 

— 

aS 1 / 'Chile . - . . f , 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 5,864 

2 } 6,651 

— 

«!||;'"Jlruguay. . . . . . 

— 

— 

454 

403 


— 


— 

4,747 

5,044 

— 

a/IICeylcm, ...... 

0 

2 ; 

190 

130 


2 


2 

3,243 

i 2,738 

— 

ii'Lraq. 

.,, 




x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 1,720 

1 ) 1,047 

— 

S'ljvltan ........ 






0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 161 

2 ) 154 

— 

. ...... 

— 

— 



I 

— 


— 

1 ) 11,111 

1 ) 10,307 

— 

SlvBritish Malaya. , . 





;i) 

5,287 

1 ) 

4,837 

1 ) 16,982 

1 ) 14,564 

__ 

,®p!>;'|IIanchukuo . . . . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 } 370 

2 ) 265 

_ 

«§:; ; | > alestine: Br. m. t.. 





2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 2,584 

2 ) 3,477 

_ 

Syria & Leb.: Fr.mut. 

0 

0 

139 

172 

i 

0 


4 

2,566 

2,390. 

_ 

p Turkey .. 

—- 

— 


... 

! 

— 


— 

1 ) 9,747 

x) 10,428 

— 

I'fri Algeria. 

... 



... 

ji) 

4 

x) 

4 

1 ) 27,699 

1 ) 29,192 

— 

' Egypt ...... 

{ —* 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 15,596 

1 ) 15,421 

— 

»P< French Morocco . . 

j — 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 4,663 

2 ) 5,201 

— 



... 


... 

. 1 ) 

0 

x) 

2 

1 ) 2,959 

r) 3,029 

— 

'.Uuioh'of South Afr. 





1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

11 

1 ) 29,650 

1 ) 29,075 

— 

' atlf* Australia. 

2 

2 

**448 

' * *549 


75 


24 

4,123 

4,619 

___ 

iffiiiiSP* Z€alaild * * * 



... 

■ V 

*> 

0 

3 } 

0 

2 ) 403 

2 ) 348 

— 

: . Totals . . . 

129,407 

140,153 

272,568 

236,210 

2,984,948 

3,195,685 

3,439,282 

3,513,778 

— 

hallr^— -t————-— 


1 



n 


i, 






rMCic ' *) tJp to 31 May. — 2 ) Up to 30 April. 3 ) Up to 3 s March. — 4 .) Up to 31 December. — 5 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian 
M lWWPfc the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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STOCKS 


Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed in Canada. 


Products 

| bast day of month 

July 1937 

March 1937 

j| July 1936 

July 1935 

July 1934 

1,000 centals 


Wheat. 

19,644 

70,803 

65,662 

121,964 

116,394 

Rye .... 

230 

1,094 

1,789 

1,757 

2,251 

Barley.. 

2,094 

9,472 

4,726 

2,669 

5,324 

Oats. 

6,215 

27,031 

13,729 i 

9,000 

10,561 

linseed. 

260 

497 j 

151 

175 

264 


Stocks of cereals, linseed, and potatoes in farmers’ bands in Canada. 



bast day of month 

bast day of month 

Products 

July 

March 

July 

July 

July 

July 

1 March j 

| July 

I July 

July 


1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1937 

' 1937 j 

! 1936 

1 1935 j 

2934 


Percentage of total production 


Stocks in 1,000 * 

centals 


Wheat.! 

'•7 

20 

i 

: 

2.0 1 

i 

i j 

3 

3 

2,399 

28,159 | 

3,312 

4,717 

5,240 

Rye. 

1,8 

9 

28 

1.5 ! 

1 

44 

207 ! 

152 

44 

21 

Barley. 

2.1 

16 

5.0 

3 

3 

708 

5,374 1 

2,016 j 

971 

883 

Oats 1 ) . 

5.6 

25 

7.9 

6 

6 

5,179 

23,147 

10,603 

6,824 

6,573 

Unseed.. . . 

0.6 

12 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

6 

123 ( 

1 

4 

i ! 

2 

2 


1 ) Canadian busliel converted to 3 a lb. 


Total stocks of wheat in different locations in Canada. 



bast day month 

bOCATION 1} 

July 1937 

March 1937 

| July 1936 

July 1935 

July 1934 


1,000 centals 

On farms... 

2,399 

28,159 

3,312 

4,717 

5,240 

In country and interior terminal elevators, 
Western division. 

2,062 

15,462 

18,810 

29,007 

39,091 

In terminal elevators bake Superior 2) . . 

4,087 

6,825 

15,292 

42,870 

35,633 

In elevators Pacific Coast 3 ). 

2,596 

4,773 

5,242 

5,327 

5,751 

In Port Churchill elevators ....... 

369 

369 

1,487 

1,434 

1,485 

In Eastern region elevators ....... 

3,589 

8,579 

1 13,42! 

25,659 

18,953 

In flour mills .............. 

2,857 

3,916 

5,131 

5,186 

5,606 

In transit (railways and afloat) ...... 

1,685 

2,720 

2,967 

7,764 

4,635 

Total wheat as grain in Canada. 

19,644 

| 70,803 

65,662 

121,964 

116,394 


1 } Quantities afloat for unloading at Canadian ports are included in stocks in terminal elevators bake Superior or in Eastern 
elevators.— a) Fort William and Port Arthur.— 3 ) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. — 4 ) Port Churchill. 
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Total wheat in the United States i). 


First day of month 


Location 

July 1937 | 

April 1937 

July 1936 | 

July 1935 | 

J«iy 1934 




1,000 centals 



On farms ... . . . 

13,128 

43,034 

26,393 

26,603 

37,510 

In interior mills and elevators.. 

7,387 

24,161 

13,486 

19,079 

28,890 

Commercial wheat in store. 

9,718 

20,845 

12,373 

13,171 

48,329 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) | 

27,140 

37,876 

26,387 

27,540 

45,393 

Stored for others in merchant mills 2 ). . . 1 

4,600 

1,714 

3,967 

2,174 

4,475 

Total U. S. wheat as grain , . . 

6l$73 

127,630 

82,606 

88,567 

164,597 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 ) 

11,404 

12,275 

12,887 

11,046 

11,920 

Total U. S. wheat , . . 

73,177 

139,905 

95,493 

99,613 

176,517 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U.S. 

| 

3,187 

7,213 

9,368 

5,567 

6,073 

Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 
U. S. 

0 

1 

' 0 

i 0 

867 

0 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

76,354 " 

i 147,118 

104,861 

106,047 

182,590 


i) Incomplete data: wheat in transit that has not been purchased by merchant millers, and wheat-hour, other than that ins 
mills, are not included. Also wheat “in transit to merchant mills and* attached elevators”, and stocks of wheat /‘bought to 
arrive ” at merchant mills, have been omitted, because the greater part of this wheat is already included in the data given of 
stocks at these mills. — 2 ) The figures of the Bureau of Census, partial quarterly census are raised to represent all mills. 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States 1) 





Last day of mont 

h. 


Location 

June 1937 

March 1937 

June 1936 

June 1935 

June 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks, the property of commercial 
millers 2 ): 

Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 
attached to mills .. 

25,321 

35,452 

24,567 

25,585 

42,034 

Wheat in country or terminal elevators 
not attached to mills. 

4,019 

8,058 

5,049 

5,650 

11,932 

Total . . . 

29,340 

43,510 

29,616 

31,235 

53,966 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold. 

7,395 

7,985 

8,339 

7,132 

7,672 

. Wheat stored for others in mills and rnill- 
" elevators. 

4,292 

1,604 

3,693 

2,020 

4,144 

jjAK/ 1 , _ Geral total 3 ) . . . ! 

44,272 

56,602 

45,307 

43,516 

69,148 


1 ) Partial census by the “Bureau of Census”, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com. 
■ mercial mills. 2 ) For wheat “ in transit ” etc., see note 1 in preceding table. — 3 ) Including flour in terms of grain. 

1 1 r,' ■ 4 1 1 1 ' ', * ‘ r ', 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States, 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 

August 1930 

August 1935 

1,000 centals 

Whevt : 






Canadian in Canada.. 

17,504 

22,618 

29,315 

59,696 

112,073 

XJ. S. in Canada. . .. 

74 

35 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. m the United States ....... 

53,600 

9,718 

10,253 

40,383 

20,843 

Canadian m the United States. 

2,467 

3,187 

4 810 

11,470 

6,304 

Of other origin m the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

469 

Total . . . 

73,645 

35,558 

44,378 

111,549 

139,689 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada. 

122 

172 

354 

1,595 

1,636 

U. S. in Canada.. 

83 

47 

53 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

665 

787 

1,139 

3,405 

3,868 

Canadian an the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

! 193 

16 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

1,777 

Total . . . 

870 

1,006 

1,546 

5,193 

7,297 

Barley : 




| 


Canadian in Canada. 

1,346 

1,959 

2,396 

2,499 

1,632 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

2,509 

2,260 

2,819 

4,728 

2,512 

Canadian in the United States ..... 

231 

170 

568 

187 

220 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

j 0 

172 

Total . . . 

4,086 

4,389 

5,783 

7,414 

4,536 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada. 

983 

1,303 

1,547 

2,708 

2,051 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. m the United States. 

1,075 

634 

1,807 

12,436 

2,408 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

2,058 

1,937 

3,354 

15,144 

4,459 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada. 

J 

1 

1 

108 

233 

Of other origin in Canada. 

2,290 

1,516 

980 

457 

I 401 

U. S. in the United States. 

4,158 

3,508 

2,417 

2,417 

1 3,149 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

1,337 ! 

75 

18 | 

0 

873 

Total . . . 

7,786 

5,100 

3,416 | 

2,982 

5,656 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe, 


Products 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 | 

J August 1936 

August 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

15,336 

! 

20,501 

24,682 

1 

12,355 

10,142 

Rye. . .. 

58 

427 

1,066 ! 

! 336 

254 

Barley .. 

1,292 

1,188 

1,344 

I 1,564 

1,420 

Oats . . , .. 

61! 

1,014 

618 

1 592 

358 

Maize ... . 

17,861 

14,568 

12,682 

14,654 

14,549 


Authority; BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 
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Cereals in commercial elevators atnd mills in Germany x). 


Products 

Bast day of month 

July id 37 

June 2937 

May 1937 

July 1936 

July 1935 


1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Crain . „ „ . 

6,469 

10,446 

13,578 

12,125 

23,396 

•Flour for Thread .. 

946 

1,671 

1,570 

1,828 

2,884 

Total 2 ) , . . 

10,783 

12J61 

15,759 

14,663 

27,402 

Rttb: 






Grain. * . .. 

10,761 

1 1**56 

14,295 

7,427 

21,429 

Flour for tread .. 

1.085 

\&l 

1,365 

533 

1,528 

Total 2 ) . . . 

12,357 

n,m 

16..301 

8,208 

23,676 






Barlev. . . . . 

2.582 

1,012 

1,373 

2,357 

2,767 

Oats. «... .. 

1,812 

2,130 

2,381 

2,302 

2,235 


i) ISrcludicig the quantities in transit and the stocks in the bands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes;, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terns of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
of 'wheat-flow « 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour = 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


i .....-.. -.—.. 

1 

First day of month 

\ Products 

August 1937 

July 3937 

June 1937 

August 1936 

August 1935 


1,000 centals 

l 

{■ 

1 Wheat: 






1 Grain . . . .. 

1 

6,288 

5,376 

5,592 

4,632 

4,656 

I 1 Flout as grada... 

912 

1056 

1,032 

768 

624 

I Total . . . 

7,200 

6.432 

6,624 

5.400 

5,280 

I' Bariev .. 

760 

no 

1.520 

1,000 

580 

8 Oats . . „ . .... 

224 

208 

224 

176 

330 

1 Maize ... 

2,256 ! 

2*6*16 

2,784 

2,328 

2,256 


2) Imported cereals. 

Authority-: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News, 
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Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 1 ). 



Saturday nearest 1 st of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 

August 1036 

j August 1935 



1 

,000 centals 



Wheat : 


1 


1 

i 


Antwerp. 

1,528 

1,313 1 

1,435 

496 

449 

Rotterdam... 

1,127 

1,666 1 

1,853 

( 530 

238 

Amsterdam... 

10 

14 

23 

23 

0 

Rye . 


l 


1 

! 

1 

Antwerp. 

13 

27 | 

30 

28 

61 

Rotterdam... 

18 

61 

94 

39 

1 143 

Amsterdam... 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

i 0 

Barley * 




! 


Antwerp. 

81 

227 

406 

! 40 

250 

Rotterdam... 

11 

11 

13 

* 

9 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

s 0 

1 

13 

Oats : 






Antwerp. 

! 

98 

i 

27 

32 

44 

71 

Rotterdam. 

| 

0 

0 ! 

1 

12 

44 

Amsterdam. 

! 15 

17 

i 

19 | 

32 

; 22 

Maize : 



i 

1 


Antwerp .. 

8 

143 i 

246 

20 

36 

Rotterdam. 

44 

132 

143 

14 

159 

Amsterdam .. 

69 

51 i 

16 

2 

! 26 

1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp tlie data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij ., Amsterdam, and. Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
Rotterdam , Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on band In the United States. 


I/O cation 

Last day of month 

July 1937 

June 1937 J 

May 1937 

July 1936 1 

July 2935 

i,ooo centals 

In consuming establishments ....... 

; 

6,295 

l 

7,567 | 

8,861 

4,383 

3,838 

In public storage and at compresses . . . . • 

13,713 

15,100 

17,523 

19,166 

27,930 

Total . . . 

20,008 

22,667 

1 26,384 

23,549 

31,768 




















STOCKS -- COTTON 


Carry-over of cotton in the United States. 


Total stocks of cotton as on 31 July include, besides the monthly information on stocks in 
consuming establishments, in public storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, 
namely: cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise; cotton in transit to 
ports/interior towns, and mills; cotton on farms and in private storage. These stocks in other 
positions amounted to 1,054,000 centals in 1937 against 2,808,000 centals in 1936, 3,310,000 
centals in 1935 and 4,684,000 centals in 1934, making total stocks of 21,962,000; 26,357,000; 
35,078,000 and 38,170,000 centals in the four years mentioned. 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


1 


i 

Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

* Location 

t 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 

August 1936 

August 1935 

\ 

1,000 centals 

i Bombay i) . ... 

3,240 

3,940 

4,266 

3,116 

2,404 

| Alexandria 2 )... 

'In 

460 

763 

1,157 

613 

541 


‘ 1 } Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 

:j country, are not included. 

i Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Minst-el-BassaL 

I 
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Cotton stocks in Europe. 






Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 


Location*, Description 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 | 

August 1936 

August 1935 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain; 

American. 

1,375 

1,626 

1,866 

1,391 

847 

Argentine, Brazilian. 

646 

746 

711 

599 

221 

• Peruvian. 

278 

221 

195 

165 

309 

East Indian .. 

403 

165 

367 

354 

213 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

747 

765 

961 

852 

982 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

332 

302 

269 

163 

156 

Total . . . 

3,781 

3,825 

4,369 

3,524 

2,728 

Bremen; 



American .. 

495 

563 

666 

550 

566 

Other.. 1 

258 

226 

231 

282 

304 

Total . . . 

753 

789 

897 

832 

870 

Le Havre: 






American. 

540 

691 

824 

468 

321 

French colonial... 

27 

23 

26 

20 

14 

Other... 

142 

126 

94 

183 

89 

Total . . . 

709 

840 

944 

671 

424 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American . .... ! 

1,164 

1,378 

1,555 

1,410 

1,293 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

168 

137 

116 

283 

214 

East Indian... 

97 

114 

118 

237 

237 

Egyptian. 

70 

79 

94 

169 

203 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other . 

166 

152 

154 

168 

129 

Total . . , 

1,665 

1,860 

2,037 

2,267 

2,076 



i) Including Bremen and Be Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and {for He Havre) Bulletin de Carrespondance de la Bourse du Havre. 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


Average 


Description 

13 

August 

1937 

6 

August 

1937 

30 

July 

^937 

23 

July 

1937 

July 

August 

1936 

August 

Commercial 
( Season 1 ) 


1937 

2935 

1936-37 

1935-36 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 
(pengo p. quintal). 

20.40 

21.05 

21.12 

2135 

20.78 

15.07 

15.49 

i 19.04 

16.78 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

7 ) 500 

”) 480 

7 ) 500 

’) 500 

1 488 

453 

396 

* 486 

* 442 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

137"'s 

131 

141 1 a 

145 x ' 2 

! 146 

101 

S5 

122 * . 

85 s 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

T ) U9 1 ' s 

7 ) 118 x 2 

7 ) 123 6 8 

1 128 5 8 

;) 129 3 4 

H9 1 8 

103\ 8 

130 

109 V* 

Minneapolis: (cents p. 60 lb.): 

No. 1 Northern. 

129 3 ’ s 

13Q 1 ,* 

135 7, s 

139 1 U 

1 145 7 a 

133 lr * 

* 121 

141 

119 Vs 

No 2 Amber Durum. 

in 1 /. 

113 2 8 

116 

119 3 s 

6 ) 123 

141 

116 

138 V 8 

1 1 1 V 8 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.).. 

’) 134 Vs 

7 ) 134 1 2 

5 ) 139 S 

7 ) 140 7 8 

I 

V 144 2 

125 1 a 

114 5 / s 

142 Vs 

124 V* 

Buenos Aires (u):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 
(paper pesos p. quintal). 

14.10 

14.00 

13.95 

14.30 

14.25 

12.02 

7.32 

12.28 

9.53 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 *4 % 



31-0-0 




22-5-10 


impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

30-6-0 

31-3-0 

31-12-0 

31-15-0 

28-12-6 

3M-1! 

24-7-6 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 



20.80 






burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

7 ) 20.10 

") 19.40 

20 80 

20.80 

20.40 

19.96 

20.52 

20.53 * 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. 1 Manitoba. 

14.72 

14.40 

14.69 

14.91 

8 ) 15.14 

11.53 

* 9.25 

13.32 

9.51 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.) . 

13.58 

13.76 

13.63 

13.77 

V 13.62 

11.04 

6.99 

11.90 

8.74 ’ 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown . . 

142.00 

145.00 

147.00 

147.00 

145.40 

128.25 

79.60 

107.80 

135,40 

1 

100.90 

No. 1 Manitoba, Atlantic (in bond) . 

166.00 

173.00 

180.00 

181 00 

176.10 

129.35 

154.50 

110.80 

Barusso (in bond) . 

l0 ) 160.00 

10 ) 163.50 

165.00 

10 ) 165.00 

161.60 

124.35 

85.50 

141.05 

103.10 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3 ) 

157.00 

157.00 

1 

157.00 

157.00 

157.00 

0 

0 

ro 

W 

j 88 . 00 * 

149.35 

1 

91.30 I 

London (Mark Dane): Home-grown (sh. 



43 6 



*34,10 

j 

| 19, IQ 3 /* 

1 

p. 504 lb. on the farm) . 

42/6 

43/- 

43/6 

43/3 

40 IVJ 

27/5 V* j 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 
Danubian (on sample) . 

u )40/9 

u )41/6 

u )41/- 

n )42/~ 

n )42<- 

32,9 s /* 

1 n. q. 

1 

* 38/1 Vi, 

•25/5 1 '* ! 

Russian (on sample). 

43/7 V. 

| 45/6 

* n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2517% 

j n. q. , 

* 29 j 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

49/6 3 /* 

49/- 

[ 50/10 V a 

51/3 

52/2 

37/11 V* 

31/7 * 

* 46G lf J 

32/9 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

<*• 

n. q. 

n. q. 

38/2 V* 

30/11 Vs 

M5/9VJ 

32/5 V* 1 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

12 )47/- 

M )46/6 % 


12 )49/ 7 Ya 

, la )50/5 3 /* 

36,10 Vs 

28/2 VJ 

44/1 

30/5 v* ; 

No, 2 Hard Winter. 

13 )44/6 

x3) 4 5/9 

i l 3 )45/9 

«)46'6 

I 3 )47/10 < 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ). 

w )41/3 

42/- 

u )41 9 

4 W/I0% 

u )43/- 

u )*42/9 1 

14 )34/4 1 ' 2 

15 )25/3 

* 39/3 3 /* 

* 28/9 | 

White Karachi, choice . 

42/6 

43/9 

44 ; 6 

44/7 ! 

18 )37/7 x / s 

1 n. q. 

42/5V* 

* 31/7 V. t 

West Australian (cargoes) . . 

44 h 

42/6 

45/— 

45/6 

46/4 1 

lfl )39/1 V* 

27/4 

43/2 V s ] 

* 30/2 x, i 

New South Wales (cargoes) . 

44 h 

42/6 

45/- 

45 '6 

464 

38/4 

1 26/5V* 

43/0 Va 

* 29/9 j 

Milan (b): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer- j 
cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). 

, 

138.00 



121.20 

| 103.40 


114,20 ) 

% 138.00 

138.00 

138 00 

138.00! 

125.30 

Rye. 


t 

1 




: 


! 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). . 

7 ) 18.40 

' 

’) 18.40 

7 ) 18.40 

7 ) 18.40 

’ 7 ) 18.10 

7 ) 15.70 

7 ) 15.70- 

16.82 

! 

16.68 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c.i.f.; 


1 

13.13 


1 | 





Rm. p. quintal) .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13 34 

13.22' 

6.36 

1 4.38 

10.30 

5.27 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 1 

18.75 

19.60 

19.80 

20.40 

19.32 

12.42 

1 14.19 

i 17.17 

14.44 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) . j 

7 ) 24.00 

7 ) 22.75 ; 

7 ) 23.25 

7 ) 21.50 

1 23.75 

14.36 

1 10.77 

I 21.58 

13.26 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . , . 

90 Vs 

89 \ a 

160 

153 

, lfi ) 149 s /s 

66 V. 

I 36 7 /J 

' 98 V* 

43% 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.}. . . i 

80 V* 

82 */ s 

82 V* 

88 7 /s 

92 V 8 

8 l‘/» 

i 45 3 /i 

> 99 V 8 

i 33 V* 

Groningen (e): Home-grown (fl. p, quintal) I 

6.75 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

1 n. q. 

j n. q. 

* 7.60 

* 6.37 

if 8J2 

|* 7,08 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ~ not quoted. — n. = nominal 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday, 

1 ) August-July. — 2 ) As from February 1937 : N° z Hard quality, basis 80 kg. p hi. — 3 ) Fixed producers* prices for the 
price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57 , and Crop Report , Aug. 1936 , p. 609 and July 1937 , P* 57** —" 

4 ) During August 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935-Aug. 1936, prices in the regulated market, delivery current £! 
month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report , Sept. 1936, p- 691)* — 5 ) Commencing Aug. 1936, pricedY 
free at mills in Milan; see also Crop Report , June 1937 , P- 474 * —• 6) 16 July: 129 */*’> 9 July: 123 s /e; 3 July: 126 3 /«* — 7 ) 
crop. *— 8) 16 July: 15.51. — 9) 16 July: 13.70. — 10) “Bahia” quality. — 11) Bulgarian; 16 July: 43/-; 9 July: 42/3; a , 

41 / 9 . — 12 ) N° 3 Northern Manitoba, Atlantic; 16 July: 52 / 3 ; 9 July: 50 / 9 ; 2 July: 51 / 1 . — 13 ) Gulf shipment. -— 
crop; shipping January-February. — 15 ) Shipping August-September. — 16 ) Shipping September. — 17 ) Price on 11 Ai 
18 ) 16 July: 13 . 39 . — 19 ) 25 June: 123 ; average June: 113 . 



























WEEKLY PRICES 


Average 


1 

Description 

13 

August ; 

*93 7 

6 ! 
August | 

1937 ! 

i 

3° j 

July 

1937 ! 

-3 

July 

1937 

July 

1937 

August 

1936 

August 

1935 

Commercial 

Season 1 ) 









1936-37 

1935-36 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal).. 

n. q. 

21.50 

n. a. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 8 ) 19.50 

n. q. 

* 25.12 

* 15.97 

Braila: Average quality {lei p. quintal). 

°) 340 

6 ) 350 

355 

370 

368 

°) 23! 

8 ) 204 

58 321 

242 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 kg. p. hi. 








* 135.05 


(crs. p. quintal) 2 ). 

8 ) 130.00 

8 ) 130.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•) 125.00 

8 ) 125.00 

* 131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

58 Vs 

58 V 4 

65 V* 

68 V. 

67 Vs 

56 

30 V 4 

66 V* 

34 Vj 

Ch:cago:Feeding (on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

52 

50 

55 

61 ! 

59 V* 

59 s /. 

40”/, 

74 Vi 

45 Vi 

Minneapolis: Ho. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 

52 

55 

55 

57 I 

60 V* 

74 Vi 

38 5 / g 

77 Vs 

39 Vs 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 




8 ) 16.50 






denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 ). 

V 16.50 

«) 16.50 

0 ) 16.50 

s ) 16.30 

8 ) 16.00 

°) 16.00 

16.94 

16.98 

Antwerp: Damibian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

109.00 

111.00 

112.50 

113.00 

111.90 

90.25 

71.80 

107.75 

74.10 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 








38/3 

best quality (sh. p. 44 S lb,, on farm) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*n. 39/- 

n. q. 

*®)41/6 

*41/2 

Liverpool and London (c.i.fparcels; ship¬ 
ping current'month; sth p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. ..... 
Russian (Azoff, Black Sea) ..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m'u 

* 14/- 

*23/5 

n. q. 

24/9 

266 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/9 Vs 

n.q. 

* 14/10 

Canadian Ho. 3 Western. 

27'6 

29/- 

30/1 Vs 

30;- 

30/1 l /s 

26/2 V s 

15/10 Vi 

* 27/9 

18/0 Vs 

Californian malting (sh, p. 448 " lb.) . . 

376 

41/- 

V 41/6 

7 ) 42/6 

7 ) 41/7 

36/9 

21/3 Vs 

*40/6 

24/8 Vi 

Plata' { 64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

8 ) 25/8 1 U 

8 ) 25/7 Vs 

*) 26 - 

28/9 

* 27/6 

20/1 

14/2 Vs 

25/0 V* 

15/11 % 

Calcutta (f. a. q.). 

32/3 

32'6 

32/- 

31/9 

®) 31/6 Vj 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 32/- 

n. q. 

■ Karachi (f. a. q.). 

32/- 

32'6 

32/- 

31/9 

10 )31/9 

n, q. 

n. q. 

* 32/1 l U 

n. q. 

Persian (Iraquian). 

V) 24/6 

V 25 9 

8 ) 26/3 

fi ) 26/- 

26/- 

19/5 V. 

* 13/11 

23/11 

15/4 Vi 

Groningeti(u7: Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

7.30 

7.47 

8.00 

7.87 

8.01 

8 ) 5.65 

* fl ) 4.01 

7.68 

4.91 

Oats, 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 367 

230 

|* 270 

* 274 

* 294 

Winnipeg: Ho. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

54 V 8 

50 Vs 

55 

62 s / 8 

1 63 x / 4 

49 

36 VJ 

52 7 / 8 

34 

Chicago: No, 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

3! 1? 2 

31 \U 

31 V, 

36 V* 

; 45 V S 

45 Vi 

| 32 Vs| 

49 3 / 4 

32 Vi 

Buenos Aires ( b ): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

6.30 

6.25 

6.25 

| 

6.35 

6.33 

• 6.32 

5.79 

6.25 

* 6,38 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 ). . . 

V 15.80 

°) 15.80 

17.60 

17.60 

j 17.60 

16,70 

16.90 

16.77 

16.79 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots;frs. p. qnintal). 

120.00 

114.50 

u ) 115.00 

i ll ) 115.50 

* 116.25 

90.35 

40.80 

115.80 

66.40 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown, white 









18/7 Vs 

(sh. p. 356 lb., on farm). 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, Ho. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 

°) 28;- 

6 ) 26/6 

28/6 

28/6 

28/1 

20/9 

18/- 

23/9 Vi 

13 )26,1 Y a 

26/9 

27/9 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

23/11 V* 

19/3 

23/4 Vs 

18/7 Vs 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

8 ) 16'7V 2 

6 ) 16/6 

17/3 

17/6 

17/7 

15/4 

|* 13/10 

; 16/3 3 V 

14/5 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 








99.60 

* 97.10 

Home-grown. 

») 101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

102.70 

88.10 

!* 88.35 

Foreign. 

ls ) 98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.90 

91.40 

! 75.00 

100.45 

92.60 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

345 

a. q. 

J 

350 

340 

330 

278 

280 ' 

* 264 

243 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

103 l /s 

108 Vs 

101 

109 3 /* 

119VL 

113 Vs 

82 V. 

103 a /» 

72 5 / b 

: Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 









4.51 

pesos p. quintal). 

6.57 

6.47 

6.45 

6.60 

6.57 

6.13 

4.40 

5.85 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

/ Yellow Plata. 

95.50 

93.00 

95.00 

95.50 

92.25 

85.25 

1 

53.70 

78,65 

56.25 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 

101.00 

99,00 

101.00 

102.00 

101.20 

87.50 

55.50 

83.10 

60.45 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 









*16/11 

Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 26/10 

n. q. 

n, q. 

*23/5 

22/4 

Yellow Plata. 

26/6 

26/- 

26/7 Vs 

26/9 

26/6 

23/11 Vs 

14/11 

16/0 Vs 

No. 2 White flat African. 

26/- ■ 

J4 )26/3 

l4 )n. 26/6 

14 )n. 26/6 

26/4 

n. q. 

16 /- 

n. c. 

*\7h e 

Milan ( c ): « Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 5 ) 

13 ) 82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

93.10 

81.50 

85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c ) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — z) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see this 
Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 6og. 3) From August 1936, delivered barley only quoted. — 4) Fixed producers’ prices for the 
price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, Ho. 2, p. 57, and Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. —, 5) October to December 
maximum fixed price, free at station in Milan; subsequently, free at producer’s station. — 6) New crop — 7) Californian, 
N‘> 1 Brewing; shipping August-Qctober. — 8) Hew crop; shipping January-February. — 9) 16 July: 32/3 9 July: 31/-; 

July: 30/9. — 10) 16 July; 32/7; 9 July: 31/6; 2 July: 31/3. — 11) September delivery. — 12) Shipping September. — 13) Price 
on 11 August. — 14} Afloat. ■ ■'■■ 
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Description 


Rice (milled), 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

Milan ( 6 ) (lire p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled 2 ). 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ). 

Origraario, white. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.) 

No. 2 Burma. 

Small mills specials. 

Big mills specials. 

Saigon (Indo-chinese piastres p. quintal) 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens 
No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens ... 
Marseilles [a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

London (a) (c. i. f.: shillings p. cwt.}: 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled .... 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma), 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 

Linseed, 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures, cents 
P- 56 lb.) . .. 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellaridis. 

Bondcm: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton) 4). 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.), 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures). 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Ashmuni f. g, f. 

Bremen: Middling (U, S. cents p. lb. 

M. g. Broach, f, g. (pence p.lb.) . . . 
Be Havre: Middling, Gulf; (frs. p. 50 kg.) 
Biverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair. 

Middling .. 

S 4 o Paulo, g. f. 

Broach, good staple, f, g. . . . 

C. P. Oomra, superfine .... 
Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . 

Upper Egyptian, f, g. f. 


13 

August 

1937 

6 

August 

1937 

30 

July 

1937 

23 

July 

1937 

Average 

July 

1937 

August 

1936 

August 

1935 

Commercial 
^ Season x) 

| 






j 1 1936 

*935 

n. q. 

I 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

i 

n q. 

n. q 

58 50 

* 57.30 

56.60 

5 ) 180 00 

1 

n q 

n q. 

n q. 

1 n. q. 

174.00 

150 30 

177.30 

159.20 

V 158.00 

n. q 

n. q 

n q 

1 n q. 

159 50 

131 10 

, 155.05 

136.60 

5 ) 131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

133 00 

S 129 60 

125.00 

129.10 

I 125.65 

121,75 






252-8 

248-0 

1 264- 6 

253-8 






233-2 

226-6 

223- 5 

227-4 






224-6 

220-8 

214-12 

219-9 



8.29 

8 20 

°i 7 72 

5.25 

4.14 

1 4.96 

4.18 



7.96 

7 88 

? ) 7.35 

4.98 

3.82 

4.74 

3.96 

113.00 

112.00 

110.00 

105.00 

100 40 

66.25 

* 58.00 

| 63.65 

54.80 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

13/- 

* 10/4 Vs 

* 12/7 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n, q, 

n. q. 

n n 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

* 14/0 Vs 

fl )16'6 

8 ) 16'6 

17/10 1 , 

n iQ 1 s 

17/1! V« 

n. q. 

n, q 

38/4 V* 

* 15/5 Vi 

9/6 

9/4 Vs 

9/0’ , 

9'- 

8 ; II 1 /. 

8 /- 

7/5 V* 

7/9V 4 

7/8 

9 9 

9/9 

9/2 V 4 

9/0 */. 

8/10 1 ! 4 . 

9/- 

7/3 x 4 

8/0 Vi 

7/5 V. 

11/6 

10/10 v 2 

10/6 

10/9 

10 / 2 Vs 

9/3 

9/3 V* 

I 9/0 Vs 

9/2 Vi 

32.60 

32.30 

32 80 

33 00 


32.52 

30,34 

, 30.70 

! 

29.87 

16.10 

16.00 

15.80 

16 15 

15.88 

15.60 

12.05 

, 34.34 

12.28 

8 - 2-6 

8-1-3 

1 8 - 1-6 

8 - 5-0 

8 - 2-8 

8 - 7-6 

6 - 8-2 

7 - 6-7 

6 - 10-8 

192.00 

189.00 

1 189.00 

j 

189.00 

187 30 

177.00 

137.10 

1 162.25 

127.55 

13- 5-0 

13- 5-0 

13- 3-9 1 

' 13- 7-6 

13- 3-0 

12-5- 9 

9- 7-9 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

15-11-3 

j 15-12-6 

15- 8-9 

15-15-0 

15-10-3 

15-1-10 

l!-!5-0 ( 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

9 ) 204 

°) 204 Vs 

8 ) 205 1 . , 

9 ) 205 Vs 

l0 ) 204 3, g 

210 1 L 

156 7 ,J 

191 

172 Vi 


1 






*935-36 

*934-35 

i 

64.4 

67.7 

69 5 1 

69.2 

69,8 

* -81,0 

62 5 

1 

' 69.7 1 

62,0 

58.9 

62.2 

, 64.0 

1 l 

63 6 

64.8 

n q. 

58.5 

* 64.0 

57.7 

I 6-15-0 

i 7-1-3 

7-1-3 ! 

1 

7- 1-3 

7- 3-3 

*n.8'15-0 

n. 6-1-9 

n. 6-13-7 

n 5-18-7 

1 







* 936-37 

; I935'3 r > 

10.63 , 

11.25 

11.21 

11.66 

12.09 

12.07 

11,33 

12,78 

11.64 

10.70 1 

] 

II.28 

11.23 

, 

H 80 

12.22 

12.22 

11.43, 

12.91 

11.74 

ll ) 188-4 , 

u ) 193-12 

“) 190-8 

u )204-8 

u ) 206-10 

u ) 220-10 

* n )226-0 

1 224-14 

210- 4 

189-0 1 

195-0 

194-0 ; 

207-0 

208-10 

225-4 

226-0 

>* 228- 4 

* 219- 0 

n. q. 

n. q. 

186-0 

196-0 

201 - 0 

n q. 

198-8j 

* 214-14 

198-12 

17.50 

18.15 1 

18.25 

1855 

18 83 

17.82 

14.46' 

1 19.22 

I 6 .H 

n. 14.55 

n. 15 40 

n. 15.05 1 

n. 15 90 

16 14 

13.45 

13.02 

, 15.19 

13.61 

12.84 

13.62 

13.54 

1431 

14 50 

14.61 

13.56 

15.01 

13.88 

n. 5.85 , 

n. 5.85 

n. 5.85 

n. 5 90 

fn. 5.99 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.97; 

1 n. 5.78 

n, 5.86 

390.50 | 

422.00 j 

421.50 , 

450 00 

j* 436,60 

251.60 

234.30' 

Ij 366.60 

240.00 

n. 7,13 i 

n. 7.40 ■ 

n. 7.32 , 

n. 7 80 

n. 7 88 

n. 7.94 

n. 7.35 

' n. 8 26 

n. 7.58 

5.93 j 

6.20 , 

6.12 1 

6.60 

6 68 

6.84 

6.45 

' 7.11 

6.53 

6.08 

6.35 < 

6.30 i 

6.78 

6.83 

6.81 

6.59; 7.21 

6.81 

n. 5.04 

n. 5.21 

n. 5.15 

n. 5.54 

n. 5.61 

n. 5.38 

5.36 

'n. 5.71 

5.43 

5.22 

5.32 

5,20 

5.59 

5.66 

5.60 

5.48 

5.85 

5.61 

9.28 

9.48 f 

9.05 

9.75 

9.72 

10.71 

8.06 

10.79 

9,18 

8.58 

8.85 | 

8.70 

9.43 

9.51 

1 

8.09 

7.26 

8.46 

7.49 


* not quoted . ■ 


nominal 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part* of the period under review. — n. q. 

— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

X) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2} Producers’ prices, f.c.r., from 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937; subsequem 
producers’ prices, free at wholesalers’ stores; including sacks — 3) As from June 1936, “ London Standard ” — 4) 
spot, delivery Bondon, as from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5) Price on n August — 6) 16 July: 7.79; 9 July: 7.27; 2 JuX; 

7 ) 16 July: 7.38; 9 July: 6.85: 2 July: 6 69. — 8) New crop; shipping October-November. — 9) September 
I0 ) July futures. — 11) July-August futures. 
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WEEKLY PRICES 




1 



j Average 


*3 


30 

23 




Commercial 

Description 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

Season 


1937 

1937 j 

i 

1937 

i 

1937 

1 937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Bacon. 


1 

i 

1 

t 








■ London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










lings, p. cwt): 

English, No. x, lean sizable ..... 

106/- 

106/- 

101/- 

100/- 

98 /- 

95/- 

98/9 

87/10 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable ....... 

Irish, No. x, sizable 

105/- 

105/- 

100/- 

95/7 

100/- 

87/10 

93/8 

88/6 

106/6 

106/6 

101/6 

99/6 

96/1 

98/1 

86/6 

91/10 

88/8 

Lithuanian, No. 1 , sizable. 

100/- 

100/- 

94/- 

94/- 

89/2 

92/- 

80/10 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable. 

105 h 

105/- 

100/- 

100/- 

94/7 

97/- 

84/2 

89/7 

85/4 

■ .Polish, No. x, sizable. 

100/- 

100/- 

94/- 

94/- 

89/2 

92/- 

78/10 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish, No. i, sizable . .. 

105/- 

105/- 

99/- 

99/- 

94/2 

97/- 

84/2 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. x, sizable. 

100/- 

IOO/- 

94/- 

94/- 

89/2 

92/- 

78/10 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 










Copenhagen ( 6 ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeu warden, Commission for butter quo- 

220.00 

220.00 

220.00 

220.00 

210.80 

225.50 

187.00 

207.15 

192.30 

tations (6): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ). . 

78 

80 

80 

80 

76 s /, 

62 

46 

57 3 /s 

48’/, 

'■ 1 Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany [c) (fixed prices; Sump. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

22.45 

22.60 

22.40 

21.55 

21.48 

17.30 

18.05 

19.00 

17.90 

With quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamery .. 

London {d): English creamery, finest 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

140/- 

144/8 

140/- 

140/- 

137/8 

140/- 

121/4 

129/1 

119/6 

' London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










, lings, p. cwt.): 

j Danish creamery, unsalted. 

124/- 

124/- 

124/- 

124/- 

120/1 

127/3 

110/1 

119/1 

112/9 

v; Estonian, unsalted. 

a. 9 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

* 110/9 

90/9 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

I 1 ' Latvian, unsalted . .. 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 86/1 

j Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

110/- 

113/- 

113/- 

112/- 

109/1 

110/6 

87/3 

98/1 

93/4 

s, : Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

108/- 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

j' 1 Siberian, salted .. 

110/- 

113/6 

n. q. ; 

111/9 

* 107/8 

111/1 

87/8 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

fv ' Australian, finest, salted. 

114/6 

117/6 

117/6 

115/6 

112/6 

118/- 

93/8 

99/10 

89/7 

f" New Zealand, finest, salted. 

115/6 

119/- 

118/6 

116/6 

113/10 

118/10 

94/8 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 







j 



h Milan (lire p. quintal): 






t 

| 



$ i Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro- 

'p:' 1 duction 1934 3 ) . 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro- 

n. 1,050.00 

n. 1,050.00 

n. 1,050.00 

n,l,050.00 | 

! 

n.i050.00 

O 

00 

| 743.00 

775.45 

724.30 

Ur duction 1935 3 ) . 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1.050.00 

1.032,00 

842.50 

I 672.00 

734.25 

614.60 

; Gorgonzola, green mature, choice. 4 } . 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 1 

650.00 

583.75 

515.00 

569.80 

508.90 

W: Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice 4 ) (lirep.q) 
p , Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 

5 ) 950,00 

5 ) 950.00 

*) 950.00 

! *) 950.00 

1 i 

1*1,062.50 

1,162.50 

875.00 

1,121.90 

865.50 

; t with the country’s cheese mark) fac- 

pjy 11 , tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

22.50 

22.50 

21.00 

20.25 

20.15 

17.87 

15.10 

17.56 

14.84 

lli'v Gouda (e): Gouda 45 -f (wholemilk cheese, 










L ( with the country’s cheese mark) home 

mp:: made, xst qua! (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

29.75 

29.00 

27.00 

l 26.00 

25.60 

22.00 

20.00 

21.49 

19.75 

fr Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 




| 





26.00 

/j , Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . , 
b' , „ Emmenthal from the Allghu, whole- 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

j 29.00 

1 

29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 


M/ milk cheese, xst quality ..... 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

77.00 

80.00 

77.00 

'Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 










hugs* P- cwt.): 

'English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

89/- 

87/- 

86 /- 

n. q. 

n. q; 

75/6 

59/7 

*80 h 

* 77/8 

1 English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

89/10 

88/8 

86/4 

82/10 

83/4 

73/9 

61/7 

103/3 

78/3 

80/5 

f 1 " Italian Gorgonzola (d) .. 

98 /- 

93/- 

98/- 

93/- 

98/- 

n. q. 

* 106/7 

* 102/2 

jj' hatch Edam, 40 + (i). 

66 /- 

62/- 

59/6 

56/6 

56/1 

49/3 

44/10 

48/7 

44/4 

i|>‘>r Canadian*-finest white. 

•) 71 /- 

*} 72/6 

80/- 

80/- 

* 79/3 

6 ) 67/11 

63/7 

66/4 

60/3 

? \ New Zealand, finest white. 

69/9 

73/9 

75/- 

74/3 

72/10 

68/7 

48/2 

60/8 

48/9 




• ■ ‘ * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week 
hr-,#) Saturday prices. 

r) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 70 cents per kg. from 23 May to 24 July and of 65 cents subsequently, 
ryr 2) See Crop Report , April 1934, p. 306. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, with the yearly 
|tnd monthly averages of cheese made in 1932-33 respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with 1933-34 respectively. The yearly averages 
to the periods from Sept, to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936, maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest 
jlJMIty, packing included. Up to the end of February 1937 these prices were f. o. r. sellers 7 station, subsequently free at retailers’ 
ppbp;. • 4) Export quality. — 5) Quality for home consumption (at the beginning of July the price of this quality was 
lowar than that of the cheese destined for export). — 6} New cheese. 






























WEEKLY PRICES 
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Description 

13 

August 

1937 

6 

August 

1937 

30 

July 

1937 

, | 

July I 

X937 j 

July 

1937 

August 

1936 

LVERAGE 

August 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 






f 



1936 

2935 

Eggs. 




j 


| 




Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qua! 



1 







{frs. p. 100 ).. . 

51.00 

47.00 

48.00 

48.00 

47 80 

53.00 

54.00 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal).. 

110.00 

110.00 

106.00 

106.00 

7 ) 98.80 

104.00 

117.50 

108.20, 

106,75 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57 / 58 gr. 










each, white (fl. p. 100 ): 








1 


Fixed price for export into Germany. 



4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.52 

3.78 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 






3.24 

2.74 

3.46! 

2.97 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 








i 

| 


each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 








1 


including box). 



97.20 

97.20 

97.20 

76 50 

92.83 

* 96.051 

104,43 

Berlin (e): German, big, new laid (Rm. 








j 


p. xoo): 










marked « G I S », 65 gr. each .... 

11.25 

11.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.23 

12.00 

11.50 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « G I B », 55/60 gr. each. . . 

10,25 

10.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

10.00 

10.00 

9.26 

9.34 

Rondon, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 








1 


hundred): 










English, National Mark, specials . . . 

17/3 

17/3 

16/9 

16/9 

16/9 

17/7 

17/6 

16/9 | 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 % lb. p. 120 .. 

9/ 10 V* 

10 /- 

10 /- 

10/2 V 4 

10/1 

9/10 

10/11 V* 

* 10/8 Vi! 

*11/3 Vi 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

12/3 

! ) 11/7V. 

c ) 11 /I Vs 

8 ) 11 /4 V 3 

n. q. 

12/7 V. 

12/11 'u 

12/8 V* 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ). . . 

15/9 

16/- 

15/7 V. 

16/1 */. 

15/9 V* 

16/0V, 

16/2 l /s 

* 14/8 V . 1 

15/1 */, 

Dutch, all brown, 67/69 grams each . 

13/- 

13/- 

12 / 10 */, 

12/1 OVa 

13/1 »/, 

13/7 V* 

14/- 

13/10 I 

13/2 V* 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

7/3 *U 

7/6•/« 

7/9 V* 

7/! !*/« 

7/8 V* 

6 / 6 1 / a 

7/1 OVa 

* 7/2 V* 

• 7/1 V. 

Chinese, violet. 

8 / 10 V* 

8 /IQ 1 /* 

8/10 V* 

91- 

* 8/11 Vs 

8 / 8 1 /« 

9/1 */. 

* 9/2*/, 

* 8/10Vs 

Australian, 16 lb, p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/8 a /i 

* 11/2 V* 

Ocean freight rates 3 ) 










Shipments of wheat and maize. 




i 




1936-37 1935-36 

Rates in shillings per quarter: 








1 


Churchill to United Kingdom. 

3/10 Va 

4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 2,9 

! n. q. 

*2/10 V* 

n. q. 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 Va 

2/9 3 /4 

2/11 

2 /- 

1/6 

* 2/6 , 

* 2/1 

St. John to River pool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i* 2/10 V 


* 2/1 Va 

New York to Riverpool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

n. q. 

* 1/6 

Northern Range to U. K/Continent . . 

4/6 

4/6 

n. 2/9 

1 n. 2/9 

n. 2/9 

n. q. 

1/6 

* 2/9 , 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). 

5/- 

4/3 

4/3 

i 4/3 

. 4/5 

n. q. 

2/6 

n q. 

* 2/6 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 

28/- 

25/- 

21 /- 

I 21 /- 

* 20,6 

16/8 

j n. q. 

* 20/4 

* 15/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 

17/11 

17/11 

16/11 

1 16/9 

* 16/8 

13/- 

1 9,11 

* 16/10 

* 10 '2 

North Pacific to United Kingdom . . . 

37/6 

37'6 

38/1 

38/1 

39,3 

20'2 

n. q. 

*29 9 

* 20 /- 

Ra Plata “ Down River ** 5 )/Bahia Blanca 










to U. K./Continent . 

30/3 

30/5 

30/1 

30/9 

31/1 

n.17/3 

15/6 

23 11 

16/6 

Ra Plata “ Up River ” 6 )/Necochea to 










U. K./Continent. 

32/9 

32/4 

31/11 

32/- 

32/7 

18/6 

17/1 

25 2 

17/8 

South Australia to U. K. /Continent (in 










bulk). 

45/5 

44/9 

45/1 

45/- 

45/6 

25/6 

2270 

34 1 

25/- 

Western Australia to U. K./Continent (in 










bags). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

49/- 

49'- 

49/5 

27/- 

n. 24/6 

37/3 

26/5 

New South "Wales to U. K./Continent (in 










bulk). 

44/3 

44/3 

47/- 

47/- 

n.43/6 

n.25/6 

n. 221 - 

34/11 

23/U 

Shipments of rice. 




1 




1936 

1935 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 










Saigon to Europe . .. 

42/1 

43/- 

44/1 

42-7 

45/4 Vs 

t 2471 

19/6 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U. K./Continent. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m. q. 

j* 24/- 

* 21/8 


® Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review — n, qj 
= not quoted. — n. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks | 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

1 ) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-Juty. — 2) From Feb. 1936 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3 ) Average rates | 
for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating often to contracts made, during a period extending back Seva 
months, to operate during the weeks specified. — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5 } “ Down River *’ includes the port; 
of Buenos Aires, Ra Plata and Montevideo. — 6) ** Up River ” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Rorenzq 
Cargoes from ports beyond San Rorenzo (Colastine, (Santa Fe and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) 16 JWjT 
10600 . — 8 ) Eggs weighing 17 lb. per 120 . 



























PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBRES 


EXCHANGE RATES 

OP VARIOUS CURRENCIES TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE U. S. DOLLAR l) 


Actual Exchange Rates 


j Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (■+•) or discount (—) 


National currencies 


rarity 

13 

0 

30 

23 

13 

6 

30 


23 

j 



August 

August 

July 

July 

August 

August 

July 

July 

l 



1937 

^937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*9 37 

Germany: reichsmark . . . 


40.332 

40.216 

40.227 

40.228 

40.254 

~~ 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 


0.2 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 


71.959 

n.33.220 

n. 33.214 

n. 33.172 

n. 33.172 

- 53,8 

- 53.8 

— 53.9 

— 

53.9 

Belgium: belga. ! 

2) 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

| 16.833 

16.835 

16.83! 

16.832 

»— 28.5 

1 - 0.7 

- 28.5 

— 0.7 

- 28,5 

— 0.7 

_ 

28.5 

0.7 

Canada: dollar. 


100.000 

99.969 

99.984 

99.957 

99.893 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

0.1 

Denmark: crown. 


45.374 

22.249 

22.241 

22.219 

22.212 

- 51.0 

- 51.0 

- 51.0 

__ 

51.0 

Spain: peseta . 


32.669 

n. 6.728 

n . 5.210 

n. 5.058 

n. 4.975 

- 79.4 

— 84.1 

— 84.5 

— 

84.8 

France: franc 4). 


6.633 

3.752 

3.750 

3.748 

3.735 

— 43.4 

- 43.5 

— 43.5 

— 

43.7 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5). 


8.2397 

4,9854 

4.9832 

4.9777 

4.9753 

- 39.5 

- 39.5 

— 39.6 

— 

39.6 

Hungary: pengo. . 


29.612 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.772 

- 33.2 

- 33.2 

— 33.2 

— 

33.2 

India: rupee . 


61.798 

37.621 

37.598 

37.579 

37.556 

- 39.1 

— 39.2 

— 39.2 

— 

39.2 

Italy: lira .j 

2) 

6) 

8.91! 

5.263 

j 5.260 

5.260 

5.260 

5.260 

t— 41.0 

1- 0.1 

— 41.0 l 

— 0.1 ; 

— 41.0 ! 

- 0.1 ! 

r 

41.0 

0.1 

Japan: yen . 


84.396 

29.047 

29.001 

28.950 

28.946 

55.231 

- 65.6 

- 65.6 

— 65.7 

.— 

65.7 

Netherlands: florin .... 


68.057 

55.132 

55.148 

55.166 

— 19.0 

— 19.0 

- 18.9 

— 

18.8 

Poland: zloty. 


18.994 

18.902 

18.905 

18.905 

18.905 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 

— 0.5 

— 

0.5 

Romania: leu. 


1.013 

n. 0.728 

n. 0.725 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.725 

- 28.1 

— 28.4 

— 27.9 

— 

28.4 

Sweden: crown. 


45.374 

25.696 

25.687 

25.664 

25.(53 

- 43.4 

- 43.4 

_ 43,4 

— 

43.5 

Switzerland. 


32.669 

22.962 

22.967 

22.961 

22.950 

- 29.7 

- 29.7 

— 29.7 

— 

29.7 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . | 

2) 

7) 

5.016 

3.512 

j 3.486 

3.486 

3.485 

3,485 

j~ 30.5 

— 30.5 

— 0.7 

— 30.5 

- 0.8 

- 

30.5 

0.8 


i) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. —' 2 ) Former parity. — 3 ) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935 . — 4 ) 1 Indochinese piastre — 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed ( 97 */* piastres ~ 1 £ sterling).— 6 ) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936 . — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


' VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 



j Index-numbers j 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Countries 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

I of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 


Index- numbers foi July 1937 

in comparison with June 1937 ([ in comparison with July 1936 


4<fcrinany (wholesale prices). 

;(Oermany (products sold by farmers) . . . 

England and Wales. 

;'; : ^r^entina .. 

iJ'CMnhda .. 

United States: Bureau of Agrie, Economics 
viVjn-ted. 'States: Bureau of fiabor ...... 

. 1 . 

:s;;Khhgary.. 

il'^ithuania... 

Netherlands.. 

^Poland. 

Sweden .. 


L States: Bureau of Agric. Economics 
[ States: Bureau of Tabor .... 



0.0 

i 

“ 


0.0 

- 

- 

+ 

1.1 

i 4 - 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

-4 

2.1 


0.0 

-r 

1.2 

4- 

10.7 

-4 

21.6 

j- 

4.5 

- 

- 

+ 

23.0 

- 

- 

4 - 

10.5 

+ 

3.4 

4 - 

39.5 

4- 

17.6 

4" 

0.8 


— 

+ 

8,7 


- 

• 4 , 

0.9 

4~ 

0.8 

4* 

9.8 

4- 

9.2 

'4- 

1.7 


0.0 

■4 

10.1 

4- 

13.2 

+ 

2.6 


0.0 

4- 

12.7 

4- 

9.3 

4. 

2.1 


0.0 

+ 

29.7 

4- 

18.2 

4 - 

6.5 

4- 

1.6 

4- 

'24.5 

4- 

24.4 

— 

0.9 ! 

— 

0.4 

+ 

23.4 

4- 

12.1 

+ 

2.4 

1 

- 

-4 

3.2 

; 

- 



Index-numbers for June 

1937 



in 

comparison with May 

1937 

| in comparison with June 

1936 

+ 

3.5 



4- 

10,8 



— 

3.1 

- 

— 

4- 

15.9 

- 

- 

— 

1.4 

— 

0.2 

4- 

13.3 

4- 

10.1 

— 

2.1 


0.0 

4- 

27.0 

+ 

18.2 

— 

2.3 

1 , ' : 


4* 

11.6 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF FRIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 1) 


Description 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

March 

1937 

Feb. * 

1937 

Ju!v ! 

1936 

July 

*935 

Year 










1036-37 

*935-36 

Germany 2 ) 









6 ) 

6 } 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 











Average for corresponding months 











1909 - 1910 / 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals. 

103 

102 

101 

103 

107 

107 

101 

98 

104 

104 

Edible potatoes.. . 

137 

112 

122 

116 

114 

106 

143 

166 

115 

119 

Plant products .. 

117 

103 

107 

107 

108 

107 

118 

326 

107 

107 

Meat animals . 

95 

97 

96 

95 

93 

94 

96 

92 

94 

96 

Dairv and poultry products . 

113 

117 

113 

109 

102 

101 

114 

114 

105 

106 

Livestock products . 

101 

104 

102 

99 

96 

96 

102 

99 

98 

99 

Total agncnliural products . . . 

104 

104 

102 

101 

99 

99 

104 

104 

100 

101 

Germany 3 ) 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 









1936 

*935 

1913 = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

118.2 

115.7 

115.5 

114.5 

114.6 

113.6 

117.2 

116.2 

114.1 

113.4 

livestock. 

88.9 

87.4 

86.2 

85.7 

84.4 

84.9 

89.1 

85.9 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

107.8 

107.8 

107.8 

109.4 

110.4 

110.3 

108.8 

105.5 

109.4 

107,1 

Feeding stuffs. 

107.0 

108.3 

107.7 

107.3 

106.7 

105.7 

110.2 

103.8 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

105.7 

104.6 

104.1 

103.9 

103.9 

103.4 

106.1 

103.1 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

52 9 

1 55.8 

57.1 

60.6 

i 61.9 

1 62.4 

62.9 

’ 64.9 i 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.7 

j 112.7 

112.7 

112.8 

112.7 

112.7 

111.4 

111.1 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished manufactHres(“Konsviynguter") 

133.3 

' 132.9 

1 132.5 

131.8 

| 131.4 

130.7 

| 127.4 

123.9 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

106.4 

1 

1 106.1 

| 

105.9 

, 105.8 

1 106.1 

105.5 

104.2 

101.8 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 

1 

j 

1 




j 





(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 


1 

i 





| j 




Average for corresponding mouths 


| 




l 





of 1911-13 = 100 . 


1 




j 





Agricultural products 4 ). 

1 134 | 

! 134 

136 

143 

134 

133 

| 121 

1 

120 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

| 122 

119 ] 

119 

124 1 

118 

115 

93 

! 83 

1 93 

87 

Fertilizers. 

1 9! 

j 

! 91 1 

91 

91 

i 91 

91 

£9 

1 88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products m general 5 ) . . . 

[ 124.2 

1 122.7 | 

i 1 

1 

124.4 

122.7 

125 8 

119 6 

102.1 

1 99.2 

104.4 

| 99 5 

Argentina 

I 

1 

1 

1 







1 


(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 

1 









l 

1926 100 . 

! 

i 

; 









Cereals and linseed. 

1 103 2 j 

i 97.7 

102.4 

102.6 

99.7 

91.9 

85 1 

62 5 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat. 

95.7 1 

92.6 

86.3 

83.4 

> 78.1 

81.1 

95.7 

! 84.7 

91.0 

' 84.0 

Hides and skins . .. 

125.8 1 

| 118.1 

123.9 

139.4 

137.0 

120.4 

77.7 

75.2 

91.0 

80.5 

Wool .... .. . 

143.3 

1 144.9 1 

153.9 

, 160.4 

| 156.8 

152.2 

100.1 

. 75.4 

107.6 

74,6 

Dairy products. 

98.2 

1 91.7 ! 

85.8 

87.3 

89.3 

! 91.3 

I 84.6 

100 5 

1 85.5 

88,8 

Forest products. 

100.2 

! 98.7 

97.8 

, 97.8 

97.3 

, 98.0 

j 1 95.5 

f 91.8 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products ...... 

107.0 ; 

102.4 ! 

105.7 

107.1 

j 104.1 

| 97.7 

I 87.0 

1 

68.8 

1 86.6 

72.1 


r) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should he made to the Institute’s puhli- * 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1030 ) and to the,. 
Crop Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79 ; July 1932 , page 502 ; March 1934 , page 231 ; December 1934 , page 996 ). — 2 ) Index-? 
numbers of products sold by farmers. — 3 ) Index-numbers of wholesale prices — 4 } Revised index-numbers due to the WheatA 
Act payments as from August 1932 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as from September 1934 . — 5 ) Calculated by U 
Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 — 100 . — 6 ) Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. A! 

































i' 3 . ICES INDEX-NU MBKES 


! July | June | May 


Belgium 

(Belgisehe Boerenbond 
Boerenbond beige} 

Average of corresponding months 

I90g/r9l4 =S* IO0. 

Field products. 

livestock products. 

Total agricultural products . 

: Bent . .. 

Agricultural wages .. 

Fertilizers. 

Peedingstuffs. 

Total production expenses (included those 

not specified )... 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 — 100. 

Field products (grain, etc.). 97.7 

livestock and livestock products ... 83.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 92.5 

Fertilizers .. 74.5 

Consumers’ goods (other than foodstuffs, 

beverages and tobacco). 79.C 

Wholesale products in general . 87.5 

Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 

Average 1911/1913 = 100. 

Agricultural products in general . 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 

Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 *» 100. 

Cereals ..... . 139 

Cotton and cottonseed. {Q6 

Fruits. 145 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . , 96 

Meat animals. . 144 

Dairy products. 3)6 

Chickens and eggs . .. 102 

Miscellaneous. 113 

b- Total agricultural products . 125 

Commodities purchased 1) ,. 333 

J ;,,'; ■ A gricultural mages 1). . 

United States 

•;>; (Bureau of Tabor) 

; ■ 1926 ** 100. 

J/Cdreals. 1Q5 2 

livestock and poultry ........ 105’c 

Other farm products .......... 75 j 

Total agricultural products . ...... §93 

'■ ■ Agricultural implements. 94.2 

Fwtilizer materials. 73*3 

Miked: fertilizers. 1 74^ 

feed 116 ^ 



Non-agricuUu.rat commodities . 
Wholesale products in general . 


April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

2935 

594 

562 

562 

461 

462 

508 

438 

547 

586 

589 

574 

521 

576 

532 

562 

578 

580 

538 

502 

555 

502 

645 

645 

640 

605 

550 

605 

551 

845 

840 

835 

775 

730 

778 

737 

431 

434 

436 

438 

401 

427 

394 

601 

594 

595 

510 

429 

513 

444 

731 

728 

726 

688 

625 

689 

630 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

63.2 

55.2 

67.0 

57.1 

86.3 

84.2 

82.6 

71.6 

71.1 

75.3 

73.9 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

66.3 

61.1 

70.1 

63.4 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

75.8 

74.4 

75.8 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

75.0 

75.1 

75,5 

75.7 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

74.4 

71.4 

74.6 

72.1 

103.6 

98.6 

93.8 

90.7 

80.3 

90.6 

83.0 

154 

145 

146 

109 

96 

108 

i 103 

117 

116 

108 

105 

102 

300 

; 101 

142 

133 

127 

117 

98 

100 

i 91 

127 

131 

143 

115 

93 ! 

113 

127 

130 

129 

126 

119 

ii6 j 

121 

117 

120 

125 

126 

116 

1 96 

119 

1 108 

104 

102 1 

101 

106 

! 107 1 

115 

117 

138 

140 

147 

131 

! ^ j 

122 

97 

130 

128 

127 

115 

102 

114 

108 

134 

132 

132 

123 

126 

124 

125 

112 



108 

99 ' 

106 

95 

119.2 

113.2 

111.5 

88.9 

i 

78.3 1 

88.1 

82.4 

93.6 

93.7 

89.9 

82.0 

82.8 

84.8 

84.9 

83.4 

88.5 

86.3 

78.2 

' 72.9 

76.0 

73.4 

92.2 

94.1 

; 91.4 

81.3 

77.1 

80.9 

78.7 

92.1 

93.1 

1 93.1 

94.2 

93.6 

94.1 

93.7 

70.7 

70.3 

! 70.7 

65.2 

65.7 

65.9 

66.3 

72.0 

71.7 

71.7 

68.7 

68.6 

68.3 

70.6 

146.8 

135.0 

129.4 

107.9 

78.6 

94.0 

88.4 

86.9 

86.3 

85.0 

80.3 

79.8 

80.7 

80,2 

88.0 

87.8 

86.3 

80.5 

79.4 

80.8 

80.0 
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INDEX-NUMBRES 
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Description 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

Mar. 

1937 

Feb. 

i 937 

July 

1936 

July 

1935 

Year 

1 

\ 










1936 

1935 

Finland 








! 



(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 = 100 











Cereals. 

106 

112 

116 

117 

116 

116 

87 

79 

91 

80 

Potatoes. 

83 

59 

65 

71 

76 

71 

93 

89 

74 * 

75 

Fodder. 

67 

70 

74 

75 

75 

68 

59 

68 

64 | 

62 

Meat.- • 

87 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

88 

79 

80 ! 

75 

Dairy products. 

85 

81 

83 

85 

87 

86 

81 

82 

82 , 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

87 

86 

87 

88 

91 

88 

79 

78 

79 j 

76 

Wholesale products m general . 

103 

103 

104 

103 

103 

101 

91 

90 

92 < 

i 

90 

Hungary 









i 


(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

78 

79 

79 

80 

78 

71 

79 

~ i 

- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

94 

94 

95 

94 

95 

93 

86 

90 

! 

-- 

Lithuania 









1 

1 


(Lietuvos Baukas) 









1 

i 


1926-29 = 100 











Cereals. 

50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

47 

36 

37 

37 J 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 

50 

50 

51 

50 

47 i 

46 

40 

27 1 

40 

30 

Leather, hides, wool . 

59 

59 

62 

62 

61 

60 

47 

36 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs. 

42 

41 

42 

41 

44 ] 

j 44 

35 

! 33 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products . 

48 

47 

48 

47 

47 

47 

37 

33 | 

39 

35 * 

Wholesale products in general . 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

51 

! . 

44 

44 

45 

45 

New Zealand 








1 



(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 = 100 . 











Dairv products. 


112.6 

108.3 

97.6 

90.4 

95.3 

114.2 

88.7 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat. 


163.4 

164.5 

164.5 

162.7 

1 168.2 

158.4 

151.5 

161.5 

157.6 

Wool. 


180.9 

190.8 

184.6 

175.2 

! 181.1 

111.7 

84 4 

; 111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products.; 


153.1 

151.8 

145.1 

147.0 

1 139.7 

123.1 

100.7 

; 123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products ... 


144.1 

144.5 

138.1 

132.6 

i 137.1 

126.8 

105.2 

! 122.9 

107.2 

Field products .. . 

... 

130.6 

138.4 

134.3 

140.4 

• 120.4 

118.8 

124.5 

124.2 

126.0 « 

Total agricultural products . 


143.7 

144.3 

138.0 

; 132.8 

! 136.6 

128.3 

105 8 

123.9 

108.8 , 

1 

Norway 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 









1936-37 

1 ) 

1935 36 j 
1 ) 1 

Average 1909-14 =* 100 . 










i 

Cereals .. 

173 

172 

172 

171 

169 

168 

148 

148 

1 154 

1 

144 , 

Potatoes. 

227 ! 

188 

134 

142 

153 

j 158 

128 

240 

132 

165 1 

Pork... 

123 

108 

103 

102 

107 

! 114 

101 

93 

no 

109 i 

Other meat. 

206 

185 

165 

154 

155 

148 

155 

150 

148 

146 \ 

Dairv products. 

158 

156 

153 

153 

151 

I 144 

135 

139 

139 

139 j 

Eggs.. 

109 

98 

96 

101 

122 

1 105 

98 

79 

113 

102 j 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

152 

153 

151 

148 

143 

1 146 

127 

126 

130 

123 J 

Maize . ... 

145 

146 

139 

136 

132 

, 134 

128 

115 

130 

113 

Fertilizers. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

| 89 

1 

87 

78 

87 



1 } Agricultural year: i.st April- 3 i.st March. 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBRES 


Specification 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

March 

1937 

Feb. 

1937 

July 

1936 

July 

1935 

Year 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 *= 100 . 









1936-37 

2 ) 

2935-36 

2 ) 











Plant products. 

64 

61 

62 

61 

60 

60 

52 

53 

58 

50 

Livestock products. 

66 

63 

63 

64 

62 

57 

54 

48 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products .. 

66 

62 

62 

63 

61 

57 

53 

49 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages .. . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) ... 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

74.0 

62.3 

60.9 

3 ) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1936 

2935 

1928 — IQO. 

Raw plant products. 









56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

53.2 

34.4 

33,1 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. .. 

47.9 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

43.3 

42.7 

40.5 

37.5 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs.. 

43.6 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

49.3 

46.4 

37.8 

38.8 

40.4 

41.2 

Products sold directly by farmers . . 

51.5 

51.9 

49.6 

49.5 

50.0 

48.5 

37.0 

35.6 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

54.3 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

59.4 

60.1 

38.0 

33.8 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

45.6 

47.5 

43.1 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.4 

79.3 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

58.5 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

58.7 

52.3 

51.9 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products „. 

54.9 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

54.6 

53.5 

44.5 

43.7 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased . 

66.6 

66.2 

66.3 

66.5 

66.5 

66.1 

64.4 

66.0 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general .... 

60.1 

60.3 

59.9 

60.1 

60.6 

59.8 

53.6 

52.8 

54.0 

53.0 

Sweden 

(Kungl. Lantbruksstyrdse). 

Average 1909 -Z 913 = 100 . 

1 



i 







Plant products . 

I 130 

126 

127 

128 

126 

126 

115 

123 

108 | 

108 

Dairy products. 

125 

124 

132 

132 

136 

133 

129 

110 

133 

122 

Meat animals .. 

1 *35 

126 

123 

118 

120 

120 

j 132 

127 

126 

120 

Livestock products . 

127 

| 124 

129 

128 

132 

130 

129 

114 

,131 

121 

' Total agricultural products . 

128 

I 125 

128 

128 

130 

129 

124 

117 

123 

117 

1 - Feedingstuffs . .. 

134 

1 133 

137 

139 

139 

143 

135 

122 

133 

125 

. Fertilizers , . . .. 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

97 1 

95 

95 

i 1 £^uilding materials. 

194 

194 

194 

193 

191 

185 

157 

162 j 

161 1 

162 

: ! . Machinery and implements. 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

179 

179 1 

177 

177 

.O' Sundries.... 

130 

131 

128 

127 

123 

122 

m 

ill j 

112 

109 

i v'''' Total commodities purchased . 

143 

143 

144 

144 

143 

143 

132 

129 

133 

129 

Agriculural wages .. 

§$' 1 ) Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

] ■ of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

; 1926 « 100 . 





















V Plant products.. 

... 

69.3 

69.8 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

60.9 

60.3 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products.. . 

**• 

62.0 

62.7 

65.7 

64.3 

62.7 

61.1 

55.6 

60.0 

56.6 

x: Industrial products .. 

... 

75.9 

76.5 

76.6 

75,4 

74.0 

67.5 

65.7 

69.7 

66.7 

|V , Wholesale products in general . .... 

m .' t. 


72.1 

72.6 

72.3 

72.1 

70.9 

65.6 

633 

68,4 

65.9 


lifjv-' 1 1 1) New index-numbers, calculated by toe Central Statistical Bureau of toe Netherlands, base 1926-1930 ** 100. — 
:i 1 a) Agricultural year; 1 July to 30 June- — 3) Calendar year. 


1 i 1 Ifck 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for July already available. 


COUNTRIES 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 


Brazil 


Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Maize 
Bice . 
Cotton 
Cacao . . 


1000 centals 


iooo lb 


Chosen 


Wheat flour 
Barley. . . 
Oats . . . , 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . . 
Cotton . . 
Tea .... 


iooo lb. 


Taiwan 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Rice. » 

Cotton ..... » 

Tea.iooo lb 


Netherlands indies: 

OUTER PROVINCES 

Wheat flour . . . iooo centals 

Rice. » » 

Cotton. » s 

Butter. iooo lb 

Tea. » » 

Coffee *. » » 


New Zealand 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 

Wool [ 

l o) 

Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 

Tea . . 
Coffee . 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


Colombia 


Coffee , 


iooo lb. 


Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

April 

April 

April 

April 

— 

— 

2,202 

1,584 

— 

— 

87 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

69 

— 

— 

258 

254 

— 

— 

3,505 

4,200 



May 

May 

May 

May 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

45 

A 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

__ 

— 

0 

0 

1,625 

922 

2 

2 



45 

! 

33 

7 

60 

192 

375 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

214 

278 

2,546 

; 3,109 

— 

— 

7,266 

8,056 



0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

°| 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0) 

37 

0 

0 

l 1 

0 

0 

0 

671 

22 

1 

0 

19 

21 

I 

0 

0 

0 

27,829 

34,926 

0 

0 

8,497 

6,940 

0 

0 

4,142 

13,702 

— 

— 

10,853 

13,583 

0 

0 

— 

— 

126 

132 

4 

22 

1,296 

648 

0 

0 

79 

31 

June 

June 

June 

June 

41,343 

48,517 

— 

— 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Reports 


1937 1936 


! 


1000 lb. 


Chosen 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Cotton 
Tea . . 


iooo centals 


1000 lb. 


June ) June 


Imports 


1937 1936 


June June 


558, 919 — 


Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 


0 

6 

o° ! 

0 

l\ 

20 ' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

I 

4 


Maize 
Rice . 
Cotton 
Cacao . 
Tea . , 
Coffee . 


1000 centals I 


1000 lb. 


Wheat flour 
Maize . 

Rice . . . 
Coffee . . 


Indo-China ' 

. 1000 centals 


1000 lb. 


165 353 

10 , 7 
l 1 01 
289 121 

9,032 10,915 
3,353l 2,489, 


733 915 

2,791 j 3,974 
137 97 


44 


Algeria 


Wheat flour . . 

Rye. 

Barley .... 
Oats ..... 

Maize. 

Rice .... 
Linseed .... 
Cotton .... 
Wool .... 
Butter .... 
Cheese .... 
Cacao ..... 

Tea. 

Coffee..... 


Tunis {see, over) 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed, 


1000 centals 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

186 

0 

0 

0 


22 


1000 centals 

| 135 

2841 

40 

45 

» » 

! 38) 

82 

6 

6 

» 9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

» » 

2 

5 

44 

31 

» » 

4 ( 

47, 

0 

1 

* 9 

0 

01 

0 

I 

» a 

I 

0 

116 

10 

9 a 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1000 lb. 

| 3,607 

2,403 

342 

313 

a a 

0. 

0 

346 

331 

a a 

1 III 

4, 

906 

886 

a » 

1 °l 

O 1 

115 

117 

» B 

1 0 

4 ! 

218 

218 

» » 

I 0 

0 

2,989 

3,261 



&) Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1; 

Imports | 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Tunis { concluded ) 

June 

June 

June 

June 


Wheat. iooo centals 

Wheat flour ...» » 

Rye. » B 

Baxley. » » 

Oats'. » » 

Maize. * » 

Rice. .. » » 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

!«)•■•• 1000 lb ' 


Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Rye. » 35 

Barley. » * 

Oats. » * 

Maize. » » 

Rice. » * 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

Wool.iooo lb. 

Better ..... » » 

Cheese. » > 

Cacao. » * 

Tea ....... » » 

Coffee. » » 


Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

'";Rye. ...... » » 

'‘■Barley. ..... » » 

'Cats ...... » * 

■'''Maize ,. » » 

,; ' i( itice'. » * 

'Linseed. » » 

j'; Cotton ..... s » 

;KWool. xooo lb. 

;|'Lntter » » 

'Is, 1 , Cheese ..... » » 

■'/''Cacao ....... » » 

...... » a 

,CbSee. a » 


at flour . . . 


iooo centals 


119: 

311 

75 

0 

93 

132 

7j 

163 

265 


4 

18 

— 

328 

236 

0 

146 

313 

July 

July 

July 

190 

5,074 

121 

79 

205 

1 

0 

1,101 

90 

0 

297 

129 

0 

271 

195 

0 

4,203 

454 

44 

368 

307 

0 

267 

449 

1 

513 

329 

18 

14,681 

18,146 

11 

2,818 

4,094 

0 

19,427 

12,209 

18 

6,332 

4,769 

0 

13,029 

12,004 

0 

869 

765 

0 

30,521 

32.653 

0 

141 

198 

0 

68 

76 

0 

76 

96 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

28 

0 

96 

132 

0 

37 

47 

0 

9 

7 

0 

19 

19 

2 

507 

476 

3,177 

0 

0 

880 

0 

0 

— 

20 

7 

— 

18 

n 

“ 

3,768 

3,697 

1,579 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

237 

0 

54 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

53 

51 

95 

331 

520 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

- ! 

399 

593 

— 1 

18 

15 

\ 

375 

280 

t 

ol 

149 

121 

0, 

33 

75 

0 

! 

s 

134 

274 


COUNTRIES 
PRODUCTS AND UNITS 


Norway ( concluded ) 

Barley ..... iooo centals 

Oats. » » 

Maize. » » 

Rice. » » 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

Wool.iooo lb. 

Butter. » » 

Cheese. » » 

Cacao. » » 

Tea. » » 

Coffee. » » 


Netherlands 


Exports Imports 


1937 1936 1937 1936 


July July July 


Wheat. . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye.... 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 
Cotton . . 

■ wo01 j i ): 

| Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
j Cacao . . 

I Tea . . . . 
Coffee . . . 


iooo centals 

0 

0 

1,051 

955 

» a 

105 

0 

144 

151 

a a 

16 

0 

114 

244 

a a 

1 

0 

357 

545 

a a 

10 

’ 0 

121 

68 

« » 

0 

0 

1,863 

1,611 

a a 

249 

198 

35 3 

215 

» » 

2 

2 

615 

409 

0 a 

0 

0 

136 

86 

IOOO lb. 

223 

450 

397 

■ 899 

a a 

26 

44 

591 

1 461 

» * 

12,959 

14,529 

0 

i 2 

3) X 

12,322 

11.539 

42 

i 66 

» » 

375 

280 

8,781 

7.487 

» » 

22 

11 

2,235 

1 2,000 

» » 

359 

20 

4,736 

i 1.272 


Foland-Dantzig 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye.... 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 

■ Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 
Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 
Tea . . . 
Coffee . . . 


United Kingdom 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Barley. » » 

Oats. » » 

Maize ..... » » 

Rice. » * 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

Wool. 1000 lb. 

Butter. » » 

Cheese ..... » » 

Cacao .. » » 

Tea.. » * 

Coffee. * » 


1 


9,878 

9,741 



682 

678 



71 4 

1,385 



231 

269 

291 i 

153 

5,683 

5,282 



220 

159 

* 


396 

770 

49 

63 

828 

1 1,359 

19,687! 

28,980 

43,010 

I 42,942 



101,891 

104,528 

”459 

| **467 

33,607 

23,354 

395 

! 1,814 

3,155 

5,276 

7,117 

i 6,431 

28,493 

31,043 

366 

! 1,501 

1,224 

754 


a) Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Products and 

Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

193 G 

Products and Units 

1937 

1.0 

CO 

Oi 

H 

IQ37 

1936 


Sweden 


July 

July 

July 

July 

Switzerland (concluded) 

July 

July 

July 

1 

j 

! July 





1000 centals 


293 



Cacao . 


. . . 1000 lb. 

13 

0 

723 

818 

Wheat. 




5 

77 84 

Tea . . 



2 

0 

2 

90 

W4 

Wheat Hour . 



) » 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Coffee 


» » 

0 

1,982 

3,309 

Rye . 




a » 

0 

16 

0 

0 





Barley 




» # 

0 

0 

0 

0 








Oatz . 




) » 

0 

2 

108 

12 


CZECHO SLO VA Kl A 





Maize . 




f) » 

— 

— 

476 

140 








Rice 




» » 

— 

— 

30 

40 

Wheat 


. . . 1000 centals 

30 3 

0 

158 

0 

Linseed 





— 

— 

150 

75 

Wheat Hour 

» i. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Cotton 




» » 

— 

— 

55 

55 

Rye . 


... » > 

0 

0 

1 

I 

Wool . 




1000 lb. 

— 

— 

14 

15 

Bariev 


... a » 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Butter 




» » 

5,981 

4,497 

0 

0 

Oats 



17 

0 

0 

0 

Cheese 




» > 

— 

— 

86 

161 

Maize 


, > 

0 

0 

256 

30! 

Cacao . 
Tea . 




> 


_ 

522 

51 

968 

51 

Rice . 
Linseed 


. . . > * 

)> ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

46 

156 

54 

Coffee 




1) i) 

— 

— 

8,303 

8,457 

Cotton 


. . . » * 

4 

3 

173 

134 





I 





Wool . 


. . . 1000 lb. 

95 

621 

3,155 

3,816 





: 





Butter 


. . » > 

0 

0 

108 

26 


Switzerland 





Cheese 


. » * 

77 

771 

243 

201 










Cacao . 


. > » 

— 

—. | 

917 

1,316 






| 




Tea 


» i 

— 

—. ' 

49 

40 

Wheat 




1000 centals 

2 

0 

502 

985 

Coffee 


. . 1 > 

— 

— 

1,735 

1,642 

Rye, . 




» > 

0 

0 

1 

31 







Barley 




J> a 

0 

o’ 

135 

59 





t 



Oats . 




» » 

0 

0; 

232 

340 



Brazil 


1 



Maize 




» a 

0 

0 ! 

179 

118 





i 



Rice . 





0 

0 

17S 

31 

Coffee . 


. . . 1000 lb. 

95,650' 140,567, 

— 

— 

Cotton 




a » 

5 

O' 

34 

40 






! 


Wool . 
Butter 




1000 lb 

» a 

13| 

0 ! 

24| 

01 

245 , 
18 

864 

20 



j 

Kent \ 

j 


1 



Cheese 




J) » 

3,609 

3,858; 

236 

247 

Coffee 

1 


. . . 1000 lb. 

913 

1,812, 

1 



PRODUCTION 

Austria: Clear weather prevailed during July but frequently there were violent 
rains sometimes accompanied by hail. The first decade was fairly warm, but tem¬ 
peratures fell appreciably at the beginning of the second decade to rise again in the 
middle of the month. In the middle of the third decade there were particularly 
heavy rains which caused serious damage in some places. The weather cleared 
again at the end of the month. Winter wheat had been cut nearly everywhere and 
most of it had been saved. The grain is of good quality. Spring wheat was har¬ 
vested only in the plains and yields seem to be satisfactory. Harvesting of winter 
rye, though impeded at tunes by the lodging caused by the heavy rains of the third $ 

decade, is almost finished. Yields are lighter than last year and quality is not 
entirely satisfactory. Spring rye is ripening with well filled ears. Winter barley, 
the area under which is continously expanding, has given better yields than last 
year and its quality is good. Spring barley lost colour somewhat owing to the rain * 

Oat ears are well formed and the rains of the end of July appreciably improved the 
quality of the grain. 

The straw yields of all cereal crops leave much to be desired. 

As a result of the rain, ’the situation of the maize crop was appreciably better. 
Sugar-beet also improved with roots growing satisfactorily. Flowering of potatoes was 
plentiful; the early crops, lifting of which has begun, are giving satisfactory yields 
and, the main crop also promises a good production. Vines promise a plentiful crop; 
grapes are already well developed and the early varieties are beginning to ripen. Owing/ ,; 
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to antieryptogamic treatment, mildew has done little damage. The last cleaning 
of weeds lias begun. Red clover has been grown mainly for seed. The third cut 
of alfalfa will soon be taken; the second, cut yielded a large crop which, however, 
was largely consumed green. Aftermath on all meadows is making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress except in low-lying districts and' on the sunny, dry hillsides. Pastures are 
yielding sufficient bite for stock. 


% 1937 



1937 

193(5 

Average 

*93*-*935 

1936 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 


Area (thousand acres). 




Winter wheat .... 

. 597 

592 

529 

100.8 

IT" 7 

Winter rye. 

. 855 

905 

906 

94*4 

94*3 

Winter barley .... 

..... 25 

2 X 

19 

xi 8.8 

T 2S.5 

Spring barley .... 

. 372 

373 

396 

99*7 

94.0 


Production . 


Winter wheat (000 centals) . . . 

8,029 

8,027 

7 U 22 | 

100.0 

X04.0 

(000 bushels) . . 

13.383 

13.378 

12,870 / 

Winter rye (000 centals) . . . 

9,048 

10,095 

12,724 i 

89.6 

71.7 

(000 bushels) . . 

16,157 

18,027 

22,722 ( 

Winter barley (000 centals) . . . 

328 

298 

268 | 

110.4 

122.7 

(000 bushels) . . 

6S4 

620 

558 j 

■Spring barley (000 centals) . . . 

5.578 

5.833 

5.855 1 

95.6 

95*3 

(000 bushels) . . 

11,620 

12,153 

12,199 | 


Canada (Telegram of 26 August): In Manitoba crops are nearly all cut and 
•considerable threshing has been done. Yields are mostly good although grades are 
lower than last year. 

In Saskatchewan cutting is almost completed and yields are running from less 
than seed to as high as 25 bushels. Peed supplies are low in most of the province 
with no important change in the dried out areas in recent weeks. 

Harvesting is progressing in Southern Alberta but in other parts of the pro¬ 
vince dry weather is needed to hasten the ripening of the crops. 

No frost damage is reported but grasshoppers are plentiful. 

. United States (Telegram of 26 August): Temperatures last week in the United 
States averaged above normal. Rainfall was general from the Great Plains eastward 
and especially helpful in the midwest. Harvesting and threshing of small grains is 
practically completed and winter wheat seeding has started. Maize continued to 
make favourable progress in the east but the crop is poor in some sections west of 
the Mississippi. Conditions were generally favourable for cotton. 

India: According to the first estimate, the area under sugar-cane this year is 
3,804,000 acres against a corresponding estimate of 4,208,000 acres hi 1936-37 and 
a corresponding average of 3,226,000 acres in the five years ending 1935-36; per¬ 
centages, 90,4 and xi7.9. 


Prof. Alessandro'■ Brizi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile . 

27-VXIX-J937* 









MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following cxplanations refer to crop conditions quoted %n the crop notes and m thetabLs _ Crop 

condition according to the system of the country, Germany , Austria , Hungary, Luxemburg and Cztehosloi - 
kia i = excellent , 2 — goody 3 — avtiage, 4 = body 5 = very bad, France 10 d — excellent 70 — gaol 
- favly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Estonia , Lithuania , Poland, Romania and Sweden, 5 
888 excellent, 4 = good, 3 *= average, 2 = dad, r = very bad, Netherlands 90 = excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 fairly good, 50 = Moo:/ average, Portugal; 100 = excellent. So = good, 60 = actiage, 40 == 
^ 20 -= 0073 / 6 «d, Switzerland: 100 = excellent , 90 — good, 75 = good, 60 = good, 

888 40 = rather bad, 30 = bad, 10 = my 6ad, V S S R. 5 = good, 4 = above the avuage, 

5 = average, 2 » Mozo average, 1 = &#d, Canada 100 = crop condition promising a \idd equivalent 
to the average yield of a long senes of yeais; United States 100 = crop condition which pwnnscs a 
normal yield, Egypt 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which pi onuses a yield equal to the average 
yield of the las / jne yeais — For other countnes the system of the Institute is employed* 100 = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 

See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 
Cereals 

The international wheat trade in 1936 - 37 . 

Data on the commercial movements of wheat during July have now reached 
the Institute, so that by now" all the results of the 1936-37 season, just ended 
are complete. World net exports of wtheat, at 607 million bushels, reached the 
highest level recorded in international trade since the 1932-33 season; the con¬ 
tinuous decline in world demand which had lasted four years was arrested 
and the total results of the 1936-37 season indicate an increase of 30 per cent, 
over the previous season. In spite of this remarkable recovery, the volume of 
the international wheat trade was considerably restricted compared with the 
years before the great ciisis of 1929, when the world wheat demand centred 
around 800 million bushels; it is even about 70 million, or 10 per cent., below 
the pre-war average. 

Of the usual wheat exporting countries, three, namely the United States, 
Morocco and Tunisia did not have exportable surpluses and they had to have 
recourse to importing from abroad to supply their own requirements; Chile 
and Lithuania had no surplus and barely had sufficient for themselves and 
the U. S. S. R. exported small quantities. The largest proportion of w r orld 
exports in 1936-37 was supplied, as usual, in the absence of the United States, 




PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MONTHS 

I 

1936-37 

1 

1 

| 1935-36 

I 934”35 

1933-34 

*932-33 

1931-33 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 1 

41 

67 ! 

77 

71 

September. 

52 

50 

43 

51 i 

48 

78 | 

74 

57’ 

October. 

52 

5! 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

57 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December . .. 

53 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January.. 

63 

33 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February . 

61 

46 

42 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

62 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

47 

31 

42 

35 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May. i 

43 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

41 

j 41 

33 

46 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July .| 

29 

39 

36 

45 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total Year .j 

607 

505 

516 

548 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 


by Canada, Argentina and Australia, but this proportion, though 77 per cent, 
of the total, was below those of previous seasons (82 per cent, in 1935-36 and 


World wheat net exports {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRY 


Canada . 

United States. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

India. 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Poland and Lithuania . . . . 

■ Romania... . . . 

Yugoslavia. 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq . . . 

Algeria .. 

Tunisia . . ■ .. 

Morocco . 

Chile and Uruguay. 

Totals . 

U."S.S,R. .. 


World exports , 


1936-3 7 

1935-36 

X934-35 

X933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

I930-3X 

1929-30 

209 

245 

164 

190 

259 ! 

208 

269 

191 

1 ) 19 

1 ) 35 

x) 4 

32 

42 

120 

93 

140 

161 

69 

181 

147 

132 

140 

124 

151 

98 

100 

106 

84 

148 

154 

151 

61 

19 

2 

1 

1 

x) 1 

3 

x) 4 

2 

8 

1 

0 

4 

3 

11 

6 

x) 1 

25 

17 

13 

29 

7 

38 

18 | 

29 

5 

9 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 

0 

38 

6 

4 

0 

0 

37 

16 

3 

18 

1 

4 

1 

1 

15 

6 

23 

12 

2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 

0 

6 

10 

13 

12 

9 

6 

10 

5 

x) 1 

4 

5 

0 

5 

9 

6 

6 

X) 3 

5 

8 

8 ! 

6 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

x) 1 

x) 3 

x) 1 

2 

5 

603 

476 

514 

513 

614 

736 

712 

620 

4 

29 

2 

35 

17 

65 

113 

10 

' 607 

505 

516 

548 

. 631 

801 

825 

630 


1) Net imports, not included in the totals. 
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87 per cent, in 1934-35) • The minor exporting countries shared in the inter¬ 
national wheat trade to a considerable extent, particularly the Damibian coun¬ 
tries and Poland which together attained an export volume of 94 million 
bushels, which is 10 million bushels above their previous export maximum, 
recorded in 1931-32. It is worth while to note the remarkable recovery in 
wheat exports of British India, which reached 19 million bushels, since the 
country for ten years had not appeared on the international market except 
for insignificant exports and had even for three seasons been a net importer. 

As usual, the largest part of world demand was represented in 1936-37 
by the import requirements of European countries who absorbed 438 million 
bushels, a total that considerably exceeded those of the three previous years 
but was much below the average exports of the previous period (570 million 
during the five years 1928-29 to 1932-33, and 610 million in 1923-24 to 1927-28) 
and also well below the pre-war average (560 million in 1909-10 to 19x3-14). 

The expansion in the European import in 1936-37 was due entirely to 
continental countries, the imports of the United Kingdom and Ireland registering 
a slight decrease owing to the combined effect of an increase in production and 
a decline in consumption. 

Most of the continental countries imported more wheat in 1936-37 than 
in the preceding year hut the bulk of the total increase was due to the growth 

Net imports of wheat into E^trope {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


Year 1936-37 


Year 1935-36 


Year 193 +-35 


MONTHS 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 
w**- ! 

\ Other 
Euro¬ 
pean 
countries 

1 

Total 

Europe 

United j | 

Ms! ! 

State lcountrie3 ! 

1 ! 

i 

Total 

Europe 

i ; 

| United 
Kingdom! 
'and Irish! 
Free 
State ! 

! Other 
Euro¬ 
pean 
countries 

1 

' Total 

Europe 


1 

16 

9 

25 

1 

I 

! 

16 

f 

! 

11 

1 » 

1 

18 

14 

! 

32 

Septembci . . 

! 16 

1 13 1 

29 

15 

13 ! 

28 

! 20 1 

16 1 

36 

October. 

| 19 

i 13 

! 32 

21 

14 ; 

35 i 

i 18 I 

S3 1 

31 

November. 

20 

1 13 

33 

21 

13 ! 

34 

! *7 ! 

12 

29 

December. 

20 

I 16 

36 

20 

10 ; 

! 30 

20 1 

12 1 

32 

January . 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 ; 

24 i 

; 12 ! 

10 

22 

February. 

21 

16 

37 

14 , 

8 

22 

! 16 

10 ! 

26 

March. 

21 

22 

43 

20 

8 j 

28 i 

r 20 

u 

31 

April.. 

* 

24 

39 

18 

lo i 

28 ■ 

17 i 

11 1 

28 

May ......... 

16 

32 

48 

20 

121 

32 

22 

10 ) 

32 

June. 

17 

32 

49 

21 

>2 i 

33 

i 18 

10 

28 

July.. 

; is 

23 

1 

41 

19 ’ 

; u, 

31 

IS 

13 

31 

Total Year . 

211 

1 ) 227 ! 

1 ) 438 \ 

220 

2 ) 132 

2 ) 352 

216 

3) 142 

3 ) 358 


i 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1 ) After deduction of net exports of 9 million bushels from Czecoslovakia. — 2 ) After deduction of ret 
exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal and Sweden. — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 2 1 
millions bushels from France, Estonia, Latvia and Sweden. 
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of German and, in particular, Italian import requirements winch followed the 
poor harvests of 1936. Greece, Austria and Latvia showed appreciable increases 
for the same reason. France recorded small imports, having been able to draw 
upon stocks to make up the deficit in its production. The remaining importing 
countries maintained their purchases abroad at the level of last year and they 
consequently show little change* 

The non-European imports, according to a rough and indirect calculation, 
were about 160 million bushels (1) in 1936-37, an increase of 10 million on the 
previous year. These imports w T ere again at a fairly high point because the 
United States again appeared among the importers and because Morocco and 
Tunisia, which are normally exporters, were importers in 1936-37 owing to their 
poor 1936 harvests. 


]\ 7 et imports of wheat into Europe (including pour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 


I 1936-37 1935-36 j 1934-35 | 1933-34 


1932-33 


1931-32 


1930-31 


1929-30 


United Kingdom. 

198 

205 

200 

218 

215 

240 

225 

205 

Irish Free State. 

12 

15 

17 

20 

18 

20 

19 

17 


32 

I) 0 

10 

1 ) 4 

5 

23 

31 

48 

Austria .. 

10 

7 

10 

10 

13 

14 

15 

19 

Belg* -Luxemburg. 

39 

39 

40 

43 

39 

47 

48 

42 

Denmark. 

6 

9 

19 

13 

12 

17 

11 

8 

Spain.. 

2 ) 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1! 

0 

3 

Finland. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

France. . . .. 

8 

8 

1 ) IS 

17 

33 

77 

61 

11 

Estonia and Latvia. 

3 

x) 2 

1 ) 2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Greece . 

22 ; 

15 

15 

11 

20 

24 

24 

22 

Italy . 

58 1 

; 6 J 

12 

9 

11 

33 

81 

42 

Norway.! 

8 

: s 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Netherlands.! 

, 21 

22 

20 

22 

27 

31 

35 

30 

Portugal.’ 

0 

;D ^ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 


Sweden. 

0 

0 2 

1) 2 

1 

3 

7 ‘ 


s*i«§i* 

Switzerland. 

18 

17 

19 

18 

23 


jppHPiP 


Czechoslovakia. 

x) 9 

2 

1 

0 

12 

25 

17 

13 

Malta . . .. i 

3 ' 

3 ; 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Total . . . 

438 \ 

f 

352 \ 

358 

395 

449 

615 

617 

515 


1 ) Net exports deducted from the totals. — 2 ) Rough estimate. 


The preliminary results of the wheat crop in 1937 . 

Several large producing European countries have issued, since the public¬ 
ation of the August Bulletin, their first crop estimates. These are Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which all report mediocre productions (Germany 

(1) Calculated by subtracting European imports from world exports and allowing for the 
increase or decrease of supplies afloat between the beginning and end of the year. 
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Area and production of wheat. 



f) Area 



t) 

Production 




Countries 

1937 

*93// 

1938 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver. 

1931 
to 1935 

1931 / 

1932 
to 

1935/ 

1936 

0 * 

/0 1937/38 

1937 

IQ 36 

Average 

i93r 

1 

! ! 

1937 1930 

1937/33 1936 / 37 ) 

i 

Average 

1931 

0 I 937 

1937/38 

1936 

1 936/ 

1937 
= 100 

Aver. 

— 100 

1937/38 

i 

! 

uj iV3D 

1936 / 3 / I93 t ;' 33 

| X935/36 

to 1935 

I932'32 

to 

J935/36 

1936 
— ^ 

1936 ' 

1937 - 

tver. 

-roo 

1,000 acres 


1,000 centals j 

1,000 bushels j 


Germany . . 

4,878 

5.151 

5,471 

94.7 

89.2 

1 

94,731 

97,597| 

106,000 

157,8821 

162,659 

176,664 

97.1 

89.4 

Austria . . 

642 

6241 

554 

102.9 

116.0 

8,911 

8,426* 

7,996 

14,852 

14,042 

13,327i 

105.8, 

111.4 

* Belgium . , 

423 

424, 

391 

99.8| 

108.4 

... 

9,692 

9,2 54‘ 

1 

16,153, 

15.424] 

„ 1 


Bulgaria 

2,861 

2,822 1 

3,023 

101.4 

94.6 

38,540' 

35,583 

30,592 

64,233 

59.304 1 

50,985 

108.3 

126.0 

* Denmark . . 


295 

272 

1 


! 

6.834 

7.214 


11,390 

12,023] 

_ 1 


♦Spain . . . 


10,768 

11,261 

I 


... ! 

72.896 

96,204 


121,490 

160,337 



Bstoma . . 

167 

162 

140 

102.9 

119.4 

1,737, 

1,460 

1,398 

2.895 

2,433 ! 

2.330 

i 19.0 

124.3 

Finland. . . 

242 1 

215 

99 

112.4 

245.0 

3,594* 

3,265 

1,509, 

5,989! 

5,442 1 

2.515 

110.1 

238.1 

♦France. . . 

a’) 12,772 

12,712 

13,276 



• • i 

153,562 

190,015, 

j 

255,932 

316,685 



Greece . . . 

2,318 

2,109 

1,755 

100 4 

120.7 

20,387: 

12,803 

13,145! 

33,977 

21,338 

21,908 

159.2 

1*55.1 

Hungary . . 

3,784 

4.029 

3,932 

93.9 

96.2 

42,139! 

52,674 

45.891 

70,231 

87,788) 

76,483 

80.0 

91.8 

♦Irish Fr. St. 


255 

70 




4,704 

1,690 


7,839 i 

2,817 

... 1 


Italy .... 

12,815 

12,683 

12,260 

101.0 

104.5 

176,585 

134,566 

160,287] 

294,303 

224,272] 

267,140! 

131.21 

110.2 

Eatvia . . . 

339 

319 

295 

106.2 

114.6 

3,826 

3,163 

3,597! 

6,376 

5,272 

5,995 

121 .0] 

106.4 

♦lyitliuania . 

523 

485 

507 

107.8 

103.0 


4,766 

5,582 

1 

7,942 

9,304 

... 


Euxemburg . 

45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

715 

642 

518. 

i, 192 

1,070 

863 

111,3 

138.1 

Malta . . . 

9 

10 

9 

95.9 ! 

99.3 

196 

141 

165! 

326 

236 

274 

338.6 

119.0 

♦Norway . . 


75 

38 




1,257 

620 


2,094 

1.034 

... i 


Netherlands. 

320 

374 

315 

85.6 

101.6 

7,716 

9,345 

8,353 s 

1*2,860* 

15,575, 

13,922 

82.6 

92.4 

Poland . . . 

4,232 

4,305 

4,333 

98.3 

97.7 

39,463 

47,015 

43,549, 

65,770 

78,357- 

72,580 

83.9 

90.6 

Portugal . . 

1,093 

1,157 

1,376 

94.4 

79.4 

8,724 

5,190 

11,864 

14,540 

8,651 

19,773 

168.1, 

73.5 

Romania . . 

8618 

8,481 

7,893 

101.6 

109 2 

81,602 

77,231 

57,949 

136,001 

128,716 

96,579 

105-7 

140.8 

Un Kingdom: 








i 


I 


> 


Engl andW, 

1,731 

1,704 

1,535 

101.6 

112.7 

31,024 

30,867 

31,409 

51,707 

51,445 

52,349 

100.5 

98.8 

Scotland. . 

100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132.0 

2,464 

2,128 

1,935 

4,107 

3,547' 

3,226 

115.8* 

127.3 

*N. Ireland 

4 

7 

6 

63 3 

72.1 


164 

142 


273 

236 



Sweden . . 

722 

695 

701 

103.9 

102.9 

1*5,895 

12.915 

14,264 

26,492' 

21,524! 

23,773 

1*23.1 

11 1.4 

Switzerland . 

174 

172 

149 

101.3 

117.1 

3,697 

2,682 

2,978 

6,162 

4,470 

4,963 

137.9 

124.2 

Czechosl. 1 ) 

2,108 

2,296 

2,229 

91.8 

94.6 

29,758 

33,350 

33,607 

49,596 

55,582 

56,011] 

89.2, 

885 

♦Yugoslavia . 

«) 5,342 

5,553 

5,312 

— 

— 


64,454 

46,830 

1 

107,421 

78,048* 

... 

.«. 

Total Europe 

46,998 

47,447 

46,179 

99.0 

101.8 

611,704 

571,043 

577,006 

1,019,491 1 

951,723 

961,660\ 

107.1 

106.0 

*U. S. S. R. . 

2)101,678 

96,116 

87,437 

105.8 

116.3 


... 

571,965 

... i 


953,256 



Canada .|^ 

719 

509 

524 

141.2 

137.1 

11,515 

7,487 

7,668 

19,192! 

12,478 

12,779 

153.8 

150.2 

24,855 

24,780 

25,106 

100.3 

99.0 

101,399 

130.044 

200,458! 

168,999 

216,740 j 

334,097 

78.0 

50.6 

United * &') 

47.079 

37,608 

35,540 

1 125.2 

132.5 

412,887 

311.408 

311,0581 

688,145 

519,013 

518.430 

132.6 

132.7 

States i s ) 

21,119 

11,212 

16,354 

188.4] 

129.1 

118,683 

64,469 

96,724 

197,8051 

107,448] 

161,206 

184.1 

122.7 

Mexico . . , 


1,263 

1,229 



7,769 

8,164 

7,160 

12.949 

13,606 

11,933 

95.2 

108.5 

Total N. Am. § 

95,035 

75,372 

78,753 

! 126.1 

[ 120 7 

652,253 

521,572 

623,068 

1,087,090 

869,285 > 

1,038,445 

1251 

104.7 

♦Cyprus . . . 


190 

176 

i 

1 


1,105 

1 . 103 I 

i 

1,842, 

1,838 



Chosen . . . 

839 

818 

8001 102.6 

! 104*9 

6,625 

4,847 

5,471 

i 1,041i 

8,078] 

9,118 

136.7 i 

1*2*15 

India . . . 

33,222 

33,639 

33,825 

1 98.8 

| 98 2 

219,699 

211,008 

, 210,269 

366,165* 

351,6801 

350,448 

104.1 

104.5 

♦Iraq .... 


3,000 

3 ) 2,417 




31,795 

7,441 

i 

19.658* 

3) 12,401 

... 


♦Japan . . . 


1,686 

I,44C 




27,117 

24,220, 


45,194 

40,365 

... 

.,. 

♦Manchukuo . 


2,682 

3,102 


... 


18,406 

22,777i 


30,675 

37,960 



♦Palestine . . 



472 




1.677 

1.598 


2,795 

2,663 

... 


Syria a. Eeb. 

* i,*349 

1,316 

1,253 

102.5 

1*07.6 

*8,378 

9,599 

1 8,680 

i 3 *962 

15,998 

14.467 

87.3 

1 96.5 

♦Transjordan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


898 

1.379 


1,497 

1 2,298 

. .. 

1 ... 

Turkey. . . 

8,323 

8,843 

7.985 

94.1 

104.3 

84,188 

83,099 

55,732* 

! 140,311 

138,496 

92.884 

101.3 

1 151.1 

Total Asia . 

43,733 

44,616 

43,861 

98.0 

99.7 

318,890 

* 308,553 

| 280,152 

531,479 

514,252 

I 466,917 

] 103.4 

1 1138 

Algeria. . . 

4.062 

4,287 

3,907 

i 94.8 

104.0 

20,618 

1 17,864 

19.674* 

34,362 

29,773 

32,789 

115.4 

1 104 8 

Egypt . . . 

1,421 

1,464 

1,549 

i 97.1 

91.8 

27,226 

1 27,421 

1 26,293 

45,376 

45.701 

43,822 

!| 99.3 

1035 

♦Eritrea. . . 


40 

14 ... 

... 


1 249 

52 


414 

86 

»! ... 


♦Kenya 4 ) • . 



41 





252 



419 

h 


Libya . . . 

* “l 11 

'**80 

i 46 

13*7.7 

241*6 

592 

j **251 

149 

* * 987 

*‘*418 

249 

> 235.9 

396*1 

F. Morocco . 

2,743 

3,194 

is) 3,019 

85,9 

— 

11,023 

1 7,341 

5) 17,554 

18,372 

12,234 

■ 5 ) 29,25! 

> 150 2 

— 

Tunisia . . 

2,219 

1.221 

1 2,019 

181.7 

109.9 

11.023 

, 4,850 8,55< 

18,372 

8,083 

14,25* 

> 227.3 

128.9 

Total N. Afr . 

10,556 

10 246 

! 10,540 

j 103.1 

100.1 

70,482 

j 57,727 72,224 

117,469 

96,209 

• 120,37 ' 

f 122.1 

97 .t 

♦Argentina . 

6 } 17,594 

6)17,503 

! 6) 17,954 

! 100.5 

98.0 


1 148,702 135,462 


247,832 

! 225,76* 

3 ... 


♦Chile. . . , 

1,917 

1,826: ... 

i * * • 

.. * 

1 17,222 17.67C 

» 

28,702 

! 29.45* 

3 ... 


♦Uruguay . . 

... 

9981 1,116 ... 

I 


j 6,301 

6,855 


10,501 

11,42 

1 ... 


♦Un. S. Africa 


2.133 

1 763 | ... 

| ... 

... 

j 9,717 8,68£ 

5 

* 16,195 14 48 

3 ... 


♦Australia . . \ 

13,700 

12,351 

' 13,982! 110.9 

| 98.0 


. 90,064) 103,13 c 

! 

] 150,10* 

>! 171 898 ... 

1 

♦N. Zealand . 

1 - 

| 266 ... 



i 4,290 4,97* 

> 

7,15( 

) 8,29! 

... 

... 

Totals § . - 

! 

198J322 

177,681 

! 179,333 110.5 

1 1 

109.5 

1,058,329 

1,458,895 1,553,451 

f 

) 2,755,521 

>2,481,46 

r 3,587,395 

1 

i ■ 106.fi 


See notes on page 67 A 
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I a; 6 per cent, below the average, Poland 9.4 per cent, and Czechoslovakia 11.5 
per cent, below) and also Sweden, which on the other hand forecasts an abun¬ 
dant crop (11.4 above the average). Austria, Estonia and Latvia, which had 
already published their estimates for winter wheat crops, have completed their 
estimates with forecasts of spring wheat crops; their total crop appears better 
both in comparison with last year and with the average. Greece has revised 
her first estimate, reducing it by about 3 million bushels. 

A certain number of countries have not yet published numerical estimates, 
among which must be mentioned France, whose production seems likely to be 
about 240 million bushels, a recent communication of the Government having 
indicated as probable a drop of 5 to 10 per cent., compared with last year; 
the estimates of Yugoslavia and Denmark are also still lacking, but, according 
to available information, the crops of these two countries seem to be large. Fin¬ 
al!}" statistics for Spain are not available. For this country, as it is very un¬ 
likely, in the present state of things, that official statistics for the whole country 
could be obtained for a long time, it has been necessary to resort to a very 
approximate estimate; this has been calculated on the basis of a wheat acreage 
in 1937 about a quarter below" that of 1936, and on the expectation of a yield 
per acre somewhat below" the average. The result of these calculations indicates 
a total of 120 million bushels, wdnch is practically the same as last year's but 
well below the average production of 160 million bushels of the five-year period 
1931 to 1935. 

In spite of these omissions and the provisional nature of present estimates, 
the calculation of the total European production in 1937 may be made with 
sufficient approximation and in any case on a sounder basis than our estimates 
of previous months, which were for most countries composed from expectations 
of probable yield based on crop condition and area under cultivation. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics available at present, total European production however shows 
an almost negligible difference from our previous estimates; June forecasts pre¬ 
dicted a total of 1,510 million bushels, in July they were raised to 1,550 mil¬ 
lion and in August reduced again to 1,520 million; the total estimated at pre¬ 
sent is 1,515 million bushels. According to this latter estimate total European 
production in 1937 would be 30 million bushels higher than that of 1936, but 
still 40 million bushels below the average production of the period 1931 to 1935. 


Production of wheat in Europe. 


Years 

Area 

{thousand acres) 

Production 
(million bxisbels) 

Yield 

(bushels per acre) 

1937 (estimate) * . . 

. 75,900 

T «5 I 5 

20.1 

1936 . 


1,484 

19.O 

1933 . 


1.576 

20.0 

1934 ....... 


*.549 

20.0 

1933 . 


*.745 

22,4 

1932 . 

. 75,400 

1,490 

19.8 

1931 ...... 


1.437 

l 8.9 

1930 .. 


1,360 

18.4 

1929 . . ‘ ... . 


D450 

2O.7 

192S ... 


1,409 

19.8 
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If the probable crop results of importing and exporting countries are ex¬ 
amined separate!}', important differences are noted. 


Production of wheat in Europe by exporting and importing countries . 

European exporting countr.es Other European countries 



Area 

(million 

acres; 

Production 

(million 

bushels) 

Yield 

(bushels per 
acre) 

Area 

(million 

acres) 

Production 

(million 

bushels) 

Yield 

(bushels per 
acre) 

1937. 

2 5-7 

437 

17 .I 

50.2 

1,080 

21.6 

I 93 6 . 

2 5-7 

470 

1S.3 

52-3 

1,014 

19-3 

1935 - ...... 

2 5-5 

386 


53-4 

1,190 

22.4 

1934 . 

2 4-5 

334 

13-3 

53-4 

I. 2 I 3 

22.8 

I 933 . 

2 4 -5 

453 

18.6 

53-4 

1,290 

24,2 

* 93 2 . 

2 3 7 

2 So 

11 .9 

5 1.7 

1,210 

23.4 

1931 . 

20.0 

463 

17.8 

SO - 2 

974 

19.4 

1930 . 

24.7 

44 S 

1S.1 

4S.9 

912 

18.7 

1929 . 

22 -5 

37 S 

16.S 

47-7 

1,072 

22.5 

1028. 

23.2 

433 

xS.7 

4S.2 

976 

20,2 


The production of the exporting countries (four Danubian countries, Poland 
and Lithuania) is below that recorded last }'ear but well above the average; 
the production of the importing countries on the other hand is much better than 
last year, which was low, but considerably below the average. In both groups, 
however, results may be considered satisfactory. In the exporting group, how¬ 
ever, the good crop was due chiefly to the large area under cultivation, which 
was as high as last year, and to the average yield per acre which though a little 
lower than 193b considerably exceeded the average (17.1 bushels per acre in 
I 937 against 15.5 in the period 1931-35). The crop of the importing count- 
tries on the other hand was produced from a smaller area than last year and 
the average (especially owing to the large reduction estimated for Spain), and 
the yield per acre obtained is slightly below the average: 21.6 bushels per acre 
in 1937 against 22.5 in the period 1931-35. 

For the U. S. S. R. official statistics of the wheat crop are still lacking, 
but the information issued by the Government on the probable production 
of all cereals and leguminous plants for grain confirms the forecasts of a very 
abundant wheat crop that we had formulated on the basis of the very 
favourable progress of the season particularly in the months of June and July* 
which are the most critical for the important spring wheat crop. 

The first official estimate of production in Canada and a new estimate 
of production in the United States, based on reports received at the beginning 
of September, make it possible to assess with sufficient approximation the results 
of the season in North America. The winter crops have yielded large harvests 
both in Canada, where they are of minor importance, and in the United States 
where they are more important than the spring crops. Unit yields were equal 
to the average and a good deal better than those of 1936 while the area cultiv¬ 
ated is 25 per cent, greater than that of last year and the average. The 
spring crops w T ere seriously affected by drought in Canada over large areas. 
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The Total wheat production of Canada, now officially estimated at 188 million 
bushels, is larger than the estimate based on crop condition at i August 
but is still x8 per cent, below the poor crop of last year. The drought of this 
year was more serious than any previously experienced by Canada and was 
particularly severe in the southern areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta that had 
suffered a similar adversity a year ago. The average yield of spring wheat 
at 6.8 bushels per acre is lower than any recorded in a long series of years 
falling short even of the 9.5 bushels per acre of 1919, hitherto the lowest on 
record in Canada. The spring wheat crop of the United States enjoyed more 
favourable conditions than those experienced in Canada, for the drought which 
destroyed a considerable part of the crop in the latter country was broken 
in the United States at the moment when the shortage of moisture was becom¬ 
ing a serious threat to crops. The yield per acre obtained in 1937 (9.4 bush¬ 
els per acre) is rather low in comparison both jjwith the average yield of the 
period 1931-35 (9.8 bushels per acre) and with the yield of winter wheat (14.6 
bushels per acre) but, owing to a large increase in area, the outturn is defin¬ 
itely larger than last year's and the average. 

The aggregate production of North America, according to the present estim¬ 
ates, is thus about 1,090 million bushels against S73 millions in 1936 and an 
average of x,016 millions in 1931-35. The quality of-the crop is good in Canada 
but rather mediocre in the United States. 

In Asia (excluding China, Iraq and Iran), total production instead of being 
about the same as last year, as was expected, last month, is rather better owing 
to the excellent results obtained in Turkey. It was expected that production 
in this country would be above the average but definitely below the record 
outturn of 1936. The Ankara Government, however, recently cabled to the 
Institute an estimate of 140 million bushels which not only surpasses the 1931-35 
average by 50 per cent, but also exceeds the record crop of 1936. It follows 
that the total production of Asia will show” an icrease of 27 millions, or 4 per 
cent., on 1936 and 74 millions, or 13 per cent., on the 1931-35 average. 

In North Africa, the estimates previously published, underwent no change 
during the month and production remains rather mediocre on the whole but 
definitely better than in 1936. 

To sum up the estimates received by the Institute during September, it 
may be observed that crops in Europe appear to be 5 million bushels smaller 
than month's estimates, those of North America and Asia are respectively xo 
and 30 millions larger while those of North Africa have undergone no appreciable 
change. In the northern hemisphere as a wdiole, the crop appears to be 35 
million bushels larger than the estimate of last month. 

The 1937 estimates are provisional and subject to revision later but it 
can now be said that the 1937 crop in the northern hemisphere (the U. S. S. R. 
and China excluded) is the largest since 1933; it is at least as large as the 1932 
crop and almost as large as the good harvest of 1931. 

As for the southern hemisphere, the area sown this year in Australia is xx 
per cent, greater than that of 1936 but about 2 per cent, below” the average of 
the preceding five years. , In Argentina, sowings in the extreme north and south 
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Wheat production in the northern hemisphere. 1) 

(million bushels^ 


Year 

Europe 

North 

America 

A«ia 

Africa 

Total 

1937 ( forecast) .... 

* * U 5 L 5 

1,090 

630 

120 

3,355 

1936 . 

. - 1,484 

873 

603 

93 

3,058 

1935 . 

■ • 1,575 

923 

577 

215 

3 D 9 * 

1934 . 

- • i, 55 o 

rv. 

M 

CO 

555 

136 

3,058 

1933 - . 

* • I >745 

S49 

572 

III 

3> 2 77 

1932. 

. . 1,490 

1,213 

503 

I2S 

3,334 

1931 . 

- - E 437 

1,277 

572 

Il6 

3 , 4°2 

1926-30 (average) . . . 

* - U 34 1 

1.315 

5 iS 

10S 

3, '2 S 2 


1) Excluding the IT. S. S. R. and China. 

were hindered, the total area sown being about equal to last year but 2 per cent, 
below the average. The course of the season in Argentina and Australia has 
been rather uneven. In the middle of August the effect of drought on the 
growth of crops was causing apprehension in the Provinces of Cordoba, Santa 
Fe and the Pampa in Argentina and in Western Australia, New South Wales and 
Victoria in Australia. After the middle of August rain improved crop prospects. 
The Australian Government cabled the Institute on 15 September that general 
rains had fallen and that crop condition was satisfactory in the greater part 
of New South Wales, excellent in South Australia and better in Western Australia 
and Victoria. In New South Wales and Victoria, however, rains were not sufficient 
to ensure a satisfactory result, further moisture being necessan r . It was reported 
on 20 September that further rains had fallen in Victoria. The Argentine Govern¬ 
ment reported on 21 September in a cable to the Institute that general rains 
had fallen in practically all the wheat areas and that the condition of the 
crops had consequently improved. Further rains were later reported to have been 
experienced in almost all parts of Argentina. The present situation of crops 
in the two large wheat-growing countries of the southern hemisphere is thus 
satisfactory and gives promise of an outturn at least equal to the average which, 
for the two countries taken together, is approximately 400 million bushels. 

Preliminary results of the 1937 rye crops. 

The European rye harvest, according to the preliminary estimates, is among 
the lightest of recent years. The decrease is 47 million bushels or 6 per cent, 
compared with last year, when results were also mediocre, and 102 millions, or 
12 per cent., compared with the average of the five previous years. Compared 
with the average production of pre-war years, the deficit is 200 millions, or 20 
per cent. The poor results of 1937 are due to the unfavourable weather conditions 
experienced in the principal producing countries of Central Europe. In Germany 
Poland and Czechoslovakia the autumn and the beginning of the spring were 
too warm and damp; snow was lacking and sowings were without protection 
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Area and production of rye. 


Countries 


Germany . 
Austria. . 

* Belgium , 
Bulgaria . 
♦Denmark . 
♦Spain , . 
Fstonia . 
Finland. . 
♦France 7 ). , 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . , 

♦Irish Free 
State . , . 

Italy. . . . 
Latvia . . . 
♦Lithuania , 
Luxemburg . 
♦Norway . . 
Netherlands. 
Poland . . . 
Portugal . . 
Romania , , 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland. 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia , , 

♦Yugoslavia . 
Total Europe 
*U. S. S. R. , 

Canada . 

' { s) 

United ' 

, V, States „ ,■ . 

1 Am. 

‘ Turkey', 

♦Algeria. , 
♦French. 

'' 1 Morocco '. 1 -* 

AArgeijitma- . 
ToxXts: 1 ''* 


f) Area 


*937 

1937/ 

1938 


1936 

1936/ 

1937 


Aver¬ 

age 

1 93 1 
to 

1935 

i 93 i/ 

1932 
to 

1935 / 

1930 


1,000 acres 


1937 

x 03 7/3# 


I 93 (l 

*93 6 /: 
*937 
100! 


10,336 

891 

378 

460 


367 

598 

1,639 

176 

1.516 


259 

705 

1,269 

19 

557 j 
14,3 fl 
569 
1,060 
526 
37 ] 

2,413 
\ui) 544 

34,800 


700 

193 

3,960 

4.853\ 

875 

41 


,0} 2,100 

40,528 


11 * 154 j 
921 
385 
434 
326 
1,471 
338 
593 
1,635 
160 
1,607 

2 

26 ! 

637 

1 , 216 ] 

19 

15 

554 

14 , 410 ] 

388 

1,041 

530 

38 

2,510 

650 

35,595 j 


457 

I 78 | 

i 2,757 
'• 3,5921 
909 

.\ 4 ; 

7 

6 ) 2,204 

39,896 


11,056 
947 
479 
517 
350 
1,466 
363 
570 
1,712 
! 781 
l, 568 | 

3 

285 
62 7 | 
1,231 
19 j 
15 
449 
14,160 


Aver. 
»roo 


92.7 

96.8 
98.3 

105.8 


108.7 

100.8 

100.3 
109.7 

94.3 j 


99.2 
110.7 
104 , 4 ! 
100.0 1 

100.6 

99.3 


93 . 5 ! 

94.1 

78.9! 

88,9 


101 

105.0 

95.8 

98.7 

96.7 


376 146.4 


939 

547 | 

42 

2,531 

631 

35,174 

62,627 

555 

157 

3,021 

3,733 

670 

3 


6) 1,731 
39 , 577 ; 


101.8 

99.3 

97 . 2 ] 

96.1 

97.71 

153.1 

108.6 

143.6 
143.0\ 

96.2 

97.6 

95.3 

10U 


90.9 

112.4 

103.1 

iou 

124.0 
101 . ij 
151. Ij 

1 12.9 
96 , 2 ) 

89.1 

95.3 

98.9 

126.2 

122.6 

131,1 

13(10 

130.6 

l! 4.4 


121.4 

102.4 


J"! J'Ki *S*!UU'f''*X 


16 3 7 


Aul.iitt' ;i 

MU 1 , 


: j, 


lu.3 ?!.\* I w | j| ( 1 : 'I 

i ! I'JiS'-j‘> !' 


i.uoi* cent.1 Is 


i Average 

.,i : J '6:D 

; *■’ r.935 

,s ‘ j to 
I t'kiS/.V* 


I ."on bu .hel-i 


149,235 

9,542 

5,475 


4,4891 

8.816 

1,471 
11 , 62 ! 


1,221 

9,072 

273 

10,163 

122,798 

2,600 

9,350 

9.690 

679 

31,906 
392JO 1 

2,569 

812! 

29,047 
32,428 
10 , 540 1 


162,844; 
10,420j 
7 . 873 ! 
4,469 
4,6.10; 
10 ,H 0 ; 
3,184 j 
7 , 14 'l| 
15,7641 


171. 128 !; 
! 1,1 61 
10.608)! 
4 , 880 !; 
5 , 490 ;; 
JIM 30! 
4,204 
7,768? ] 
18 , 042 '! 


266 . 492 ! 

17,0191 

t 

... i 

9 . 77 a! 


8 , 015 j 

13,741 


290.791 

18,608 

14,060 

7,980 

8,267 

18,053 

6,044 

12 . 755 ; 

28, , 50! 


305,945 

23,447 

18,944 

8,714 

9,804 

21,697 

7,507 

13,871 

32,216 


% I J1 1 

4 ° ^ 937 /38 


*936 

* 936 /| 

*937 

loo 


91 . 6 ; 

9L6| 

122.5 


132 . 6 ] 

123.4 


Aver. 

too 


See notes cm page 678. 


87.1 

72.7 


112.2 


106.8 

113.5 


1,076 

l, 2 ‘/ 0 ;i 2,021 

j 1 , 01 * 

! 2,263 

1363 

115,9 

16,744 

j I 5 . 07 h 24,121 

; 28,113 

28,532 

86.5 

85.2 

18 

1 4 k! ; ... 

1 

! 68 

85 



2 /Mi 

\Ms 

!; 5 , 7 '., 

j 5,206 

6,281 

110.5 

91,6 

6,103 

| 6,0 la 

10,201 

j 11,2611 

12,385 

143.9 

130.8 

112*16 

j 172618 ;; 

11,m 

22,401 

/.-•>:/ 


251 

j 270 

!, 488 

449 

48 

108,8 

101.4 

218 

; 24 H; 

425 

443 



! 10 , 6/4 

; ‘Mot 

18,149 

19,059 

16,371 

95.2 

110.9 

140,102 

140,952 

219 , 78 ) 

250.511 

251,701 

87.5 

87.1 

1,941 

2,571 

; 4,642 

1,466 

4,595 

134,0 

101.0 

9.992 

7,06 3 

; 16,697 

17,842 

12,613 

93.6 

132.4 

7,779 

0,191 

; 17.125 

13,801 

16,773 

123.3 

102.1 

603 

71 < 1,213 

|j 

1,077 

1,381 

112.5 

87,8 

31.607 

4 , 48 ! 

38 , 849 ;! 56,975 

4 , 541 ;! 

56,540 

8,002 

69,374 

8,202 

100.8 

82J 

4172m 

4,18,rv,u 

j 700,342 

745J14 

782,238 

94,0 

89,6 


481.057 



863.667 



1.704 

2,840 

4,588 

3,042 

5,082 

150,8 

90.3 

604 

770 

1,450 

1,239 

1.375 

117,0 

105.5 

14.310 

19,027 

51.869 

25,354 

33,977 

203.0 

152,7 

16,708 

22,643 

47,897 

29,835 

40,434 

194.1 

143.2 

0,889 

5,824 

18,822 

17,660 

10,400 

106.6 

181.0 

16 

J 7 

... 

, 29 ] 

31 



20 

12 


35 

22 



4 .IK 9 

5,626 


7,480 

10,047 



444,104 

466 , 5*8 

777,261 

793,049 

833,072 

98.0 

93.3 
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against the severe frost at the end of January and the beginning of February. Spring 
was characterized by droughty conditions which lasted from May to mid-July. 
As a result of these adverse conditions, production this year is 13 per cent, below 
average in Germany and Poland, and 18 per cent, in Czechoslovakia. Distinct 
decreases are similarly reported b}" Austria and Hungary. In the less important 
producing countries the crops are good and, in many cases, excellent, particularly 
in Bulgaria, Romania, Greece and the Baltic States. 


Rye production in the northern hemisphere (1). 

(in millions of bushels of 56 lb.) 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

Asia and 
North Africa 

Total (1) 

1937 (*). 

. 795 

59 

20 

S74 

1936 . 

. S 4 2 

32 

20 

894 

*935 . 

. 8S6 

69 

s 

903 

*934 . 

......... 8S6 

22 

8 

916 

*933 . 

.1,004 

26 

12 

1,042 

*932 . 

. 933 

43 

S 

989 

* 93 i. 

* * * *. 776 

39 

16 

S31 

Average 1926-1930 

. 8 ?o 

55 

8 

933 

(*) Provisional estimate. 

— (1) Excluding the crop of 

the IT. S. 

S. R. 



Production in the U. S. S. R. appears to have been plentiful but there is as 
yet no official estimate. 

In North America, the total production of Canada and the United States 
is definitely good. Results are twice as large as last year’s and 43 per cent 
above the average. This large increase is partly to be ascribed to the increase 
in the cultivated area but it is mainly the result of the favourable course of the 
season. 

The crop in Turkey is plentiful. 

The total production of the northern hemisphere (excluding the U, S. S. R.), 
despite the results recorded in North America and Turkey, is slightly below that 
that of 1936 and still smaller (nearly 10 per cent.) than the average production 
of the previous five years. 

The preliminary results of the barley crop in the northern hemisphere 

in 1936 , 

The barley crop is reported as rather poor in Europe, a part of the crop having 
been damaged by drought in spring and the beginning of summer in the east 
central region of the Continent, particularly in Romania, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary. In the United Kingdom also, a light production is 
expected. The German crop on the other hand is estimated as slightly above 
the average, while the Bulgarian crop seems to be large. 

In the continent as a whole, excluding the U. S. S. R., production shows 
a drop of about 40 million bushels below last year (5 per cent.) and 70 million 
{about 10 per cent.) below the previous five-year average. 
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Area and production of barley. 


CO UK TRIES 

- 


i) 

Area 





t) 

Production 




| 

| 1937 

S *937 * 

* 193S 

J 

| 

i 

« 

1 

1936 

1930/ 
*93 7 

Aver¬ 

age 

X93i 

to 

2935 

2932/ 

2932 

to , 
1935/ 
1936 

0.* 5937 

2937.138 

1937 

29 3 7/3 S 

1936 

X936/37 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

2935/36 

1937 

19 37/38 

2936 

1936/37 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

0/ *937 

'° 1337/38 

1936 

1936/ 

2937 

— IOG 

Aver. 

= 100 

1936 

1936/ 

1937 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

! 1, 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

i,ooo bushels 

Germany. . 

4.195 

1 

! 4,041 

3,958 

103.8 

106.0 

75,380 

74.937 

1 

71,837| 

157,045 

156,122 

149,663 

100.6 

104.9 

Austria . . 

; 397 

! 403 

415 

98.5 

95.6 

5,684 

6,130 

6,123 

11,841 

12,771 

12.757 

92.7 

92.8 

* Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 

! 6! 

I 74 

86 

82.5 

71.1 


1.74S 

2,016 


3,642 

4,199 



| 530 

! 484 

569 

109.7 

93.2 

7,95! 

6,674 

6,444! 

16,564 

13,905 

13.426 

11*9.1 

123.4 

* Denmark. . 


j 909 

860 


i 


19,842 

21,994 


41,338 

45,823 



* Spain . . , 

; 

4,528 

4,683 


... 


37,690 

52,784 

.., 

78,523 

109,968 



Estonia . . 


250 

263 



1,953 

1,915 

2,280 

4,069 

3.989 

4,750 

102.0 

85.7 

Finland . . 

| 324 

324 

312 

100.0 

103.7 

3,909 

... 

4,165 

3,958 

8,143 

8,676 

8,245 

93.9 

98.8 

♦France 7), . 

! 1,756 

1,790 

' 1,795 

98.1 

97.8 

22,467 

23,516 


46,807 

48,993 



Greece . . . 

566 

534 

536 

106,0 

105.6 

5,135 

3,84! 

4,26 8| 

10,699 

8,003 

8,892 

133.7 

120,3 

Hungary . . 

! 1,180 

3,161 

1,152 

101,6 

102.4 

10,497 

14,514 

13,832| 

21,868 

30.238 

28,818 

72.3 

75.9 

♦Irish Fr. St, 

! ... 

130 

124 


... 


2,739 

2,836 


5,707 

5,908 

... 


Italy. . , . 

1 479 

482 

510 

99.3 

93.9] 

5,181 

4,246 

4,944 

10,793 

8,845 

10,300 

122.0 

1*04.8 

Latvia . . . 

; 449 

468 

458 

95.9 

98,0 

4,750 

3,639 

4,41 7| 

9,897 

7,580 

9,202 

130.6 

107.5 

'’'Lithuania . 

524 

529 

501 

99.1 

104.6 


5,128 

5,369, 


10,683 

11,185 


64.1 

Luxemburg. 

5 

5 

8 

100.0 

66.3 

64 

65 

99 

133 

134 

207 

98.8 

♦Malta 8 ) 


5 

6 


i 


83 

113. 


173 

236 



* Norway . . : 


149 

143 


... 


2.531 

2,420 


5,273 

5,042 


178*7 

Netherlands j 

122 

105 

69 

516.0 

1 77,7. 

3,064 

2,666 

1,715! 

6,384 

5,554 

3,573 

114.9 

Poland . . j 

3,033 

2,933 

2,993 

103.4 

101.3 

28,219 

30,896 

31,894 

58,791 

64,367 

66,447 

91.3 

883 

Portugal . . j 

194 

193 

171 

100.4 

H3.2; 

957 

769 

942 

1,994 

1,603 

1,962 

124.4 

101.7 

Romania . . ! 

3,780 

3,980 

4,411 

95.0 

85.7, 

19,071 

35,535 

28,929. 

39.732 

74,033 

60,270 

53.7 

65.9 

Un. Kingdom:] 





1 








82.7 

England W. j 

823 

819 

879 

100.5 

93.7 

13,17! 

14,85! 

15,922. 

27,440 

30.940 

33,171 

8S.7 

Scotland . . 

821 

72 

78 

113.5 

105.3 

1,725 

1,478 

1,626 

3,593 

3,080 

3,388 

116.7 

106J 

*N. Ireland . 

3] 

3 

2 

98.2 

144.6| 

... 

62 

43. 


130 

90 



Sweden . . 

257! 

255 

270 

100.6 

95.2 

4,332 

4,404 

4,746 

9,025 

9,175 

9,889 

98.4 

91.3 

Switzerland 

11 

30 

15 

102.5 

70.3, 

181 

155 

253 

377 

322 

528] 

117.1 

71.4 

Czechosl.. . 

1,661 

1,571 

1,686 

105.7 

98.5' 

23,327 

22,452 

26,570 

48,589 

46,797 

55.354 

103.8 

87.8 

* Yugoslavia .; 

w) 605 

1,081 

1,076 


- 1 


9,322 

8,959 


19,421 

18,665 



Total Europe § 

18,338 

18,091 

18,753 

101.4 

97.8 

j 

214,546 

233,342 

230 799 

446,977 

486,134 

480,842 

91.9 

93.0 

, *TL S. S. R. , 

2)21.574] 

2)20,130 

i 8,869 

107.1 

114.3 



145,729 



303,607 



Canada . . 

4,320 

4,432 

3,741 

97,5 

115.5 

42,135 

34,523 

34,486 

87,781 

71,922 

71,846 

122.1 

122.2 

United States 

11,166 

8.322 

10,596 

134.2 

105,4 

108,525 

70,777 

101,177 

226,094 

147,452 

210,785 

153.3 

1073 

Total N. Am. 

15,486 

12,754 

14,337 

121.4 

108.0 

150.660 

105,300 

135,663 

313,875 

219,374 

282,631 

143. A 

111.1 

♦Cyprus. . . 


no 

107 

j 



908 

777 


1,891 

1,618 


1*33*4 

Chosen. . . 

*2,685 

2,616 

2,481 

102*7! 

108.2 

30,112 

22,292 

22,578 

62,734 

46,442 

47,038 

1*35.1 

Iraq .... 


2,000 

3) 3.270 

j 

... 


12,125 

3) 6,449 


25,262 

3) 13,435; 

! 


♦Japan . . . 


1,918 

1,979 


... 

... 

33,098 

36.327 


68,955 

75,683 



♦Palestine. . 



494 

j 



1,2161 

1,045 


2,534 

2,178 


*94*2 

Syria & I,eh. < 

' * 795 

* *739 

766 

107.5 

1*03.7 

" 5.953 

6,837 

6,322 

*12,401 

14,243 

13,170 

87.1 

♦Transjjord. . 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

•—- ! 


371 

535 


772 

1,114 



Turkey . , 

4,408 

4,484] 

3,762 

98.3 

117.2 

*50.375 

50,788 

32,890 

104,949 

105.810 

68,522 

99.2 

153*2 

1 Toial Asia . 

7,888 

7,839 

7,009 

100.7 

112.6 

86,440 

79,917 

61,790 

180,084 

166.495 

128,730^ 

108.2 

139.9 

Algeria . . 

2,953 

3,120 r 

3,240 

94.6 

91.1 

12,487 

14,150 

16,436 

26,015 

29,480' 

34,347 

88.2 

75,7 

Egypt . . . 

273 

282; 

308 

95.9; 

88.0 

5.074 

! 5,196 

4,847 

10,571 

10,825 

10,098, 

97.7 

104.7 

♦Eritrea. . . 


91 i 

56 

... | 



440 

331 


916 

689, 


121*9 

Libya . , . 

*’346 

179] 

407 

193.1 i 

85.2 

* *1,243 

261 

1,019 

*2,589 

543 

2,124 

476.6 

F, Morocco . 

4,201 

4,104 

5) 3,684 

102.4 

— 

16,755 

33,651 

,5) 25,173, 

34,907 

70,108 

5) 52,444; 

49.8 

— 

Tunisia , . 

1,503 

t 741! 

1,240 

202,8 

121.2 

4,409 

1,653 

5,027| 

9,186 

3,445 

10.472 

266.7 

87.7 

Total Africa 

* 9,272 

8,426 j 

8,879 

110.0 

104.4 

39,968 

54,911 

52,552j 

83,268 

114,401 

109,485^ 

72.8 

76.1 

♦Argentina . ’ 

6) 1,915 

6)1,925: 

6), 1,746 


109.7 


14.330 

13,694 


29,855 

28,530 


... 

' ♦Chile. ■ . . . 

... 

178; 

161 

j 99.5 

*1 • - 


2,169 

2,394 


4,519 

4,987, 


_ 

* Uruguay . . 


49 

18 

s 4 

j " * 



381 

129 

, .... 

794 

268 


... 

Zealand, 


, ... 

19 

1 



337 

306 

.... 

703 

j 

■ 637 


... 

' /:" Totals § 

! 50,984 

1 

47,110 

i 

48,978 

1 108.2 

104,1 

491,614 

j 473,470 

480,804 

1,024,204 

986,404 

1 ,001,688 

103.8 

! ' 

102.2 


B«e notes on page 678 - 
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Bailey production in the northern hemisphere (i,. 

(m millions of bushels of 48 lb } 


Years 

*987 P). 

IQ V> . 

1935 . 

IQU . 

1983 ...» . 

IQ 32 . 

19^1 . 

Average 1026-1030 . . 

( 4 ‘) Provisional estimate. — 


Europe 

Xortn 

America 

Asia (2) 

North 

Africa 

Totdii 

660 

3 U 

200 

03 

1,320 

69 S 

220 

239 

11 5 

1,272 

O9S 

3-2 

210 

90 

1,382 

717 

184 

216 

13 3 

E250 

77(3 

2 20 

202 

loo 

X> 3 C >4 

77 r, 

3b2 

ibS 

lio 

E450 

689 

270 

2lf> 

iof» 

I,28r 

739 

iSi 

202 

irj6 

i>4i& 


(1) Excluding the U. S. S R., China, India, and some other Asiatic 


countries. — 2) Excluding China, Tndia, Iraq and Iran. 


The U. S. S. R. crop appears to have been heavy. In North America both 
the Canadian and the United States crops are well above the 1936 production, 
which uas pratically equal to the previous five-year average. Asiatic produc¬ 
tion is very large, due chiefly to the very good results recorded by Turkey ; North 
African production, on the other hand, seems bad. 

In the northern hemisphere as a whole, according to these preliminary estim¬ 
ates, production appears to be slightly higher than last year and very nearly 
equal to the 1931-35 average. 


The preliminary results of the oat crop in the northern hemisphere 
in 1936 . 

The European production of oats this year was approximately the same as 
those of 1936 and 1935 which were lower than any recorded since 1923. This 
poor result was due to bad spring weather conditions which reduced yields per 
acre; the reduction in area, which had continued gradually for several years, 
seems to have been arrested, and even among several of the larger producing 
countries an appreciable recovery took place in the cultivation of this crop. 


Oat production in the northern hemisphere (1). 

(in millions of bushels of 32 lb ). 


Years 

1937 (*). 

I 93 t >. 

1935 . 

1934 . 

1933 . 

1933 . 

1931 . 

Average 1(326-1030 


Europe 

North 

America 

Total (1) (2 

. 1,650 

1.4-30 

3.130 

. 1,051 

1.075 

2,776 

• 1,653 

1,612 

3.307 

. i,68o 

883 

2,6ll 

* 1.943 

I,o6o 

3.045 

• 1.853 

1,667 

3.555 

• 1.695 

1.473 

3.20 | 

. 1,846 

1,612 

3,500 


(*) Provisional estimate. — (1) Excluding the IT. S. S. R. — (2) Including the Asiatic and 
North African crops. 


** Si. 3 1 71 A. 
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Area and production of oats . 


a) area -i f) Production 


i! 


i 


1 

Aver¬ 

age 

to 

*035 

1931 / 

*932 
to 1 
*935/ 
19:6 

„ im 1 ! 

1937*38 !i 


1936 

1936/37 

Average 

*93* 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

*937 

*937/3 8 

*936 

193 W 37 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

*93i/3^ 

to 

1935/36 

0 r *937 
, 0 --r , 

*9 37/38 

Countries 1 

1937 1 

1937/ f 
*93 ^ } 

*936 

1936/ 

1937 

1936 

X936/ 

*937 

~ I OO : 

Aver. 

— 100 ; 

*937 

1937/38 

*936 

1936 / 
*937 
= 100 

-\ver. 

= 100 


ijOOO acres 



1 

i,ooo centals 

i,ooo bushels 



Cermanv . . ,! 

6,995, 

| 

6,866 j 

7,791 

101.9 

89.S; 

125,216 

123,865 

135,125 

391,296 

387,074 

422,261 

1 QU 

92.7 

Austria . . '! 

698; 

713 

755 

97.9 

92.4: 

9,3 89 

9,421 

9,180 

28,715 

29,439 

28,687 

97.5 

100.1 

* Belgium . . 

52! 

534 

648 

97.6 

80.51 


12,196 

15,245 


38,111 

47,640 

95.4 


Bulgaria . . ! 

269, 

258 

299 

104.2 

90.il 

2,853 

2,989 

2,205 

8,915 

9,341 

6,890 

129.4 

♦Denmark. . i ‘ 

i 

931 

943 




18,519 

22,320 


57,871 

69,123 



* Spain . . . ! 


1,358 

1,917 

. 


.. 

12,183 

14,774 


38,070 

46,169 

1*15.0 

... 

Estonia . . | 

1 

341 

350 



2,886 

2,509 

3,106 

9,018 

7,842 

9,706 

92.9 

Finland . . ! 

f, 122 j 

3,087 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 

14,467 

14,357 

14,815 

45,208 

44,864 

46,295 

100.8 

97.7 

♦France 7} . . j 

7,908 i 

8,21 7 ; 

8,312 

96.2 

95.1 


92,914 

105,48! 


290,354 

329,626 



Greece . . . i| 

415! 

378! 

336 

109.8 

123.2 

3,216 

2,241 

2,244 

10,050 

7,002 

7,013 

143.5 

143.3 

Hungary » . •: 

572! 

529j 

560 

108.2 

102.3 

5,308 

5,776 

6,053 

16,587 

18,049 

18,914 

91.9 

87.7 

♦Irish Free h 
State . . | 


559 

617 



11,580 

13,211 


36,188 

41,283 



Italy . . . >! 

1,0751 

3,075) 

1,093 

99.9 

98.4 

33,324 

10,545 

12,165 

41,639 

32,952 

38,015 

126.4 

109.5 

I,atvia , . . J! 

823! 

838! 

784 

98.8 

105.7 

9,029 

6,270 

7,808 

28,214 

19,595 

24,401 

144.0 

S 15.6 

♦Lithuania . \\ 

863| 

883! 

867 

97.6 

99.4 

- * T 

7310 

8,274 


22,845 

25,856 



Buxemburg. |i 

651 

65! 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

866 

836 

1,002 

2,708 

2,612 

3,132 

103.6 

86.5 

♦Horwav . . 


210 

231 

- - i 


3.775 

3,835 


11,797 

1 1,983 

... 


Netherlands. Ji 

358! 

333 

339 

107.4! 105.71 
103.01 305.21 

7,143 

6,988 

6,277 

22,322 

21,836 

19,615 

102.2 

113.8 

Poland. . . | 

5,739: 

5,572 

5,458 

51,809 

58,204 

55,256 

161,901 

181,887 

172,675 

89.0 

93.8 

Portugal. . ij 

723 

657 

4 42 

no.f 

163.6' 

2,360 

1,847 

1,962 

7,376 

5,770 

6,132 

127.8 

120.3 

Romania . . ij 

1,906: 

1,986 

2,035 

96.0 

93.7 

8,388 

18,676 

14,446 

26,211 

58,362 

45,144 

44.9 

58.1 

United Kin- jj 
gdom: ! 

Engl, and j 
Wales . . || 

1 . 222 ! 

1,420 

1,510 

86.1 

81.0 

20,384 

24,192 

26,746 

63,700 

75,600 

83,580 

84.3 

76.2 

Scotland . 1 

816| 

829 

840 

98.5 

97.1 

15,232 

14,381 

15,178 

47,600 

44,940 

47,432 

105.9 

100.4 

*N. Ireland! 

2571 

265 

282 

96,9 

91.0 

5,796 

5,878 

18,112 

18,370 



Sweden . . | 

3,6581 

1,654 

1,629 

100.2 

101.8 

27,889 

27,293 

25,755 

87,151 

85,291 

80,484 

102.2 

108.3 

Switzerland. | 

27| 

26 

35 

104.1 

77.5 

514 

440 

647 

1,605 

1,375 

2,022 

116.8 

79.4 

Czecho- | 

Slovakia . j! 

1,925 

1,895 

1,989 

101.6 

96.8 

28,424 

26,860 

29,417 

88,824 

83,938 

91,928 

105.8 

96.6 

♦Yugoslavia i jj 


913 

929 




7,342 

6,686 


22,942 

20,894 



TotalEurope §l| 

26,754 

26,522 

27,456 

m0.9 

97.4 

348,497 

357,690 

369,387 

1,089,040 

1,117,769 

1,154,326 

97.4 

94.3 

*U. S. S. R. . jj 

2 ) 43,193 

2 ) 43,525 

42,460 

99.2 

101.7 

... 

... 

329,727 



1,030,389 



1 Canada . . jj 

13,095 

13.118 

13,468 

99.8 

97.2 

95,902 

92,405 

118,509 

299,694 

288,764 

370,342 

103.8 

80,9 

United States! 

35,933 

33,213 

37,553 

108.2 

■95.7 

363,573 

252,512 

310,094 

1,136,167 

789,100 

969,044 

144.0 

117.2 

Total N . Am.\ 

49,028 

46,331 

51,021 

105.8 

96,1 

459,475 

344,917 

428,603 

1,435,861 

1,077,864 

1,339,386 

133.2 

107.2 

Syria & Eeb. 

27 

28 

30 

93.9 

87.6 

206 

241 

278 

644 

752 

868 

85.6 

74.2 

Turkey , . 

554 

1,099 

433 

50.4 

127.7 

5,307 

4,751 

3,715 

16,583 

14,846 

11,611 

111.7 

' 142.8 

Algeria. . . | 

I 477 

473 

476 

101.0 

100.3 

2,866 

3,869 

2,931 

8,957 

r 12,090 

9,160 

74.1 

97.8 

Fr.' Morocco ] 

94 

80 

5 ) 66 

116.8 

— 

926 

425 

5 ) 497 

2,894 

1,328 

15) 1,552 

: 218.0 

1 — 

Tunisia . . 1 

126 

62 

65 

204. C 

195.1 

441 

220 

481 

1,378 

l 689 

» 1,502 

! 200.0 

> 91,7 

.. Total N. Aft. 

j 697 

615 

607 

113.3 

114.6 

4,233 

4,514 

3,905 

> 13,225 

> 14,107 

12,214 

t 93.7 

r 108.3 

♦Argentina . 

|6) 3,314 

6 ) 3,158 

6)3,434 

98.6 

90.7 


17,461 

19,061 


54,564 

I 59,56 1 

> ... 


♦Chile . . . 

... 

282 

202 




2,206 

. 1,966 


6,894 

\ 6,144 

1 ... 


♦Uruguay . . 

j *** 

213 

18! 


... 


1,449 

' 841 

... 

4,52$ 

l 2,62$ 

1 ... 

... 

♦Hew 














Zealand. . 

... 

... 

79 

... 

... 


1.08C 

1 1,311 

1 

3,375 

> 4,09( 

i ... 

... 

Totals §) 

j 77,060 

i 74,595 

; 1 79,547 

103.3} 96,9 

i 

817,718 

i; 712,112 

1 

5 805,89: 

i \ 2 , 555,357 

i 

r 2,225,33$ 

i| 2,518,405 

j 114.$ 

i 101.5 


1 years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to 

the southern. — •) Countries not included in the totals. — §} In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. -—. 
w) Winter crop. - — s) Spring crop. — i) Including spelt. — 2 ) Area provided for in the Plan. —, 3 ) Average of three 
years. 4) Cultivation by Europeans only. — 5 ) Incomplete data. -— 6 ) Area sown. — 7 ) Areas oil i '‘.May., - 

aA ..Sarle-tr anr! -ir«A«Un 1 V.c ■. v, 1 ... ,• , r , ' •' : 
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The total production of North America, however, is large, the good results 
of the United States largely offsetting the mediocre outturn of Canada. 

The total production of the northern hemisphere in 1937, excluding the 
U. S. S. R., is 13 per cent, larger than that of last year and almost reaches the 
average level of the previous five years. 

G. Capone. 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats, 

Europe 

Ge> many During August rainfall was not uniform over Germany in the centre rain 
was excessive, in the provinces of Hanover, Westphalia and the Rhineland it was light 
and only in the remainder of the country was it satisfactory for crops. Although the 
weather was variable in different areas, it was possible to finish the housing of cereals 
by the end of August. Only a little spring vdieat and oats are still in the fields 

Austria: During August, the ^weather was very variable. The rainfall was heavy 
especially in the third decade. The w'et w’eather hampered in places the harvesting 
of spring cereals. Compared with 1936, a considerable reduction in the production 
of winter rye and spring barley lias occurred. During the 1936-37 season there w r as 
a large increase in the acfeage under spring wdieat and rye, the former was sown in 
the plains, and the latter w r as sown more in higher districts to replace the autumn 
crops destroyed by the cold winter. 

Belgium: The weather was dry in the first half of August, wet during the third 
wnek and sunny towurds the end. Yields of cereals are very varied; they- are me¬ 
diocre for rye and oats; average for wheat and winter barley. 

The housing of cereals wns completed under favourable conditions, 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions in August wrere 011 the wdiole favourable for the 
w r ork of housing and threshing of cereals, wrhich were begun as occasion offered despite 
frequent rains. 

At the beginning of the last decade of August the threshing of cereals was already 
completed almost throughout the country, except in the region of Sofia, where it w T as 
in full swung. Bourgos wdieat this year is of very good quality and weighs as much as 
65 lb. per acre with a very low percentage of foreign bodies. 

Varna wheat is also of good quality and weighs up to 62 lb. per acre. The barley 
crop is very satisfactory. The poor Romanian'crop encouraged at first Bulgarian 
exports of barley, but Russian competition compelled Bulgarian exporters to reduce 
their prices. 

Denmark: The condition of cereals on 1 September 1937 compared with that 
on 1 August 1937 an d on 1 September 1936 was as follows: 

1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 


1937 *937 1936 

Wheat. 94 95 90 

Rye. 95 96 S 3 

Barley.100 98 82 

Oats ..103 101 82 
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Irish Free State: The weather during August was almost continuously warm and 
dry with bright sunshine and exceptionally little rainfall. 

Conditions were ideal for harvesting which was carried out around the normal 
time. Indications point to light yields in wheat and to about average yields in oats 
and barley. 

France: August was on the whole particularly hot and dry; there were almost 
everywhere stdrmy rains in the second decade but they were insufficient to bring the 
moisture required by the soil. In the second decade dry, cold north winds prevailed 
in some departments in the west. On the whole temperatures were favourable. 
Harvesting was greatly facilitated by the persistent drought, particularly in the north 
and east, and was completed about three weeks earlier than usual. Threshings of wheat 
up to the end of August confirm expectations; the crop will be 5-10 per cent, smaller 
than last year and slightly below the average, save in some parts of the north 
and west. On the other hand, the grain is generally of excellent quality both in 
moisture content and specific weight, the latter frequently attaining 65 lb. per acre. 
Conservation will thus be particularly easy this year. Unit yields of rye and 
winter oats are satisfactory but those of spring oats, of which sowings were very' 
late owing to the bad weather, suffered from excessive humidity' at sowing and 
excessive drought at harvesting and will be rather mediocre, especially' on light lands. 
For the same reasons barley', particularly' spring barley', will give only a small crop. 
Buckwheat, which had a good appearance in July', suffered greatly' from the drought 
in August and unit-ydelds will certainly' be small. 

Cultivation and removal of stubble were impossible on heavy' lands. 

Greece: Harvesting of cereals was completed in most areas by' the middle of August. 
Threshing was in full swing in nearly' all parts except Macedonia where rain hindered 
work. To judge from the threshing results; wheat yields this y'ear are very satisfactory' 
and considerably' better than last y'ear’s. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to niesliu this y r ear 
is about 161,600 acres against 155,500 in 1936 and 133,900 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 103.9 and 120.7. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 974,000 centals (i,6So,ooo bushels) against 867,000 (1,495,000) 
and 757,000 (1,306,000); percentages, 112.4 and 128.7. 

Hungary: During the three weeks from 8 to 28 August, temperatures were normal 
at the beginning, high later and below normal at the end of the period. Rain was 
frequent, the quantity of precipitation being above the average. 

Threshing of cereals was impeded by' the wet weather. The bushel weight of 
the crops is as follows:— 


Wheat 
Rye, . 
Barley 
Oats . 


lb. per 

lb. per 

British 

American 

bushel 

bushel 

63-67 

61-64 

53-61 

51-59 

45-55 

34-53 

29-40 

28-39 


Italy: Weather conditions in the first fortnight of August were variable in north 
Italy' with rain, showers and hail-storms in some provinces; conditions in central 
Italy' were good on the whole and they were almost normal in the south. In Sicily 
drought prevailed. In the second decade the weather was very variable; on the 
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mainland there was frequent rain and a noticeable drop in temperature, but on the 
islands it was dry. Preparations for the next sowings are in progress. 

Latvia: During August the weather was hot and sunny and the temperature 
higher than usual at this period. Rainfall was normal on the whole, but in some areas 
continuous, heavy rain hampered field work. 

Lithuania: During the first decade of August, the weather was wet and during 
the two later decades fine, dry and hot. The cereal crop, not being completely saved at 
the beginning of the month, has partly suffered from rain. 

Luxemburg: The dry weather of August favoured the housing of cereals, whose 
quality is satisfactory. The production of mixed grain is estimated at 78,000 centals 
(134,000 bushelsb against 70,000 (121,000) in 1936 and an average of 113,000 (195,000) 
for 2931-35. Percentages: 111.2 and 68.9. 

Netherlands: At the end of the second half of July the crop condition of cereals 
was below average, and in the following period general conditions were not much 
improved. However the weather was favourable for the ripening and harvesting of 
the grain. The quality of the crop was good but production mediocre. The yield 
of winter and spring barley are very different between districts. Next to places with 
good yields are others with poor ones. For oats on the other hand a good crop 
was forecast both as regards quality and quantity. 

Poland: According to the report of the Central Statistical Bureau, the agricul¬ 
tural season this year has been very unfavourable. The -wet autumn and winter 
had hampered the sowing and germination of winter cereals. The bitter frosts and 
winds did considerable damage to the shoots, which had been poorly protected by 
the snow, almost everywhere but particularly in the western and central provinces. 
The cool spring with its hail and violent winds was as unfavourable to the growth 
of winter cereals as to the sowing of spring cereals. The drought which lasted from 
mid-May to mid-July also hindered the growth of cereals. Consequently, the production 
of wheat, according to the first approximate estimates, which are subject to revision, 
is lower this year than last year throughout the country except for the provinces 
of Wilno and Tarnopol. As for the other cereals, rye and oats have also suffered 
appreciable damage almost everywhere, while barley has suffered a little less. 

Only in the province of Wilno have the general conditions of the agricultural 
season been rather favourable. There the production of all cereals is higher than 
last year. 

The cereal harvest was carried out early and under good conditions almost 
everywhere, except in the province of Pomerania where rain hampered the harvest 
and housing of the grain. 

Romania: Toward the end of the first decade of September preparation of the 
land was in progress throughout the country in excellent conditions. Here and there 
sowing of winter wheat had even been commenced. 

During the current agricultural season the 400 tractors purchased by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and controlled by the Chamber of Agriculture will come into 
use. They are to be used in the first place for deep ploughing 011 the small hol¬ 
dings and represent the first step in the mechanization of Romanian small holdings* 

United Kingdom: The principal feature of .the weather in Bngland and Wales 
during August was the marked deficiency of rainfall over the greater part of the 
country, particularly in the southern and eastern districts. Throughout the month 
conditions were warm and dry with temperatures in most places above the average 
although towards the close of the month slightly cooler conditions prevailed. The 
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amount of sunshine for the whole month was below average in eastern districts, but 
in the west there was a considerable excess. Weather conditions have, however^ 
been very favourable to agriculture, particularly as regards harvesting. 

In most districts in Scotland also, the weather during the earlier part of the 
month was dry and warm, although rather dull, hater it became rather unsettled 
with frequent showers. The broken and changeable weather interfered to some 
extent with the steady progress of harvesting operations but oil the whole condi¬ 
tions were favourable for crops and livestock. 

The corn harvest became general evetywhere by the middle of the month and 
harvesting operations are proceeding under good conditions. Wheat greatly improved 
in condition in the early part of the month, although late sowings are inclined to 
be on the thin side. The yield and quality appear to be good generally, but in 
some districts the grain is reported to be rather small. For the whole of England 
and Wales the present forecast of the yield per acre is iS centals (30 bushels) which 
is about 2 centals (3 bushels) per acre less than the average yield for the ten years 
1027 to 1936 and about 0.3 cental {0.5 bushel) below the yield obtained last year. 
The barley crop has improved considerably although in many districts it is short 
in the straw. The grain is reported to be in good condition, however, and of fair 
quality. The yield of barley is estimated to be about 16 centals (33 bushels) per 
acre which is about 2 centals (5 bushels) below the average for the preceding ten 
years and about 2.1 centals (4.4 bushels) less than the yield in 1936, Oats are a 
variable crop. Winter oats are good but spring sown are a light crop and short in 
the straw’. The quality of the grain is fair and the average wdeld is estimated at approx¬ 
imately 17 centals {52 bushels) per acre which is about 0.6 cental (1.7 bushels) less 
than last year and about 1 cental (3 bushels) below the average for the previous ten 
years. Forecasts based on conditions at the end of August are given in the tables. 

The quality of the cereal harvest in Scotland is generally good but considerable 
lodging has occurred. 

Switzerland: Following the generally fair weather of the first fortnight of August, 
harvesting was carried out rapidly and almost without interruption. However in the 
higher districts the housing of late varieties was rather retarded, so that the quality 
has suffered somewhat. But generally speaking the cereal crop was satisfactory both 
in quantity and quality. 

Czechoslovakia; Fine warm ^weather prevailed almost everywhere in the first 
decade of July save in the -west, where there -were torrential rains. At the 
beginning of the second decade the weather became cooler and wetter, particularly 
in north-central Bohemia and the Danube plain, but remained very variable up to 
the end of July. The fine warm, though still changeable, weather at the beginning 
of August continued until the middle of the month. The latter half of the month 
was characterized by the return of rainy, though still warm, weather almost every¬ 
where, and by floods in Slovakia. 

Thanks to the favourable weather in the first half of August, harvesting, thresh¬ 
ing and bringing in of cereals was easily and rapidly carried out almost everywhere, 
save in some mountain areas, where the harvesting of oats especially was hindered 
by rainy weather. 

Unit-yields of wheat, rye and barley are smaller this year but quality, especially 
of wheat, is good, though that of oats, which suffered from excessive humidity, is rather 
bad. Surface preparation of the soil wms carried out in due time but preparations 
for autumn sowings were hindered in several areas by rain. 
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According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 14,700 acres against 15,500 in 1936 and 17,800 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages, 95.1 and S2.4. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 177,700 centals (306,400 bushels against 201,600 (347,600) and 246,300 (424,700); 
percentages, 88.1 and 72.2. 

Yugoslavia: During the first decade of August the weather was very variable and 
rather wet; during the scond decade, though still variable, it became hotter and drier. 
The third decade was marked by the return of cool, rainy weather in almost all parts. 
In the first decade of September, however, the weather, though still variable, again 
became finer and warmer. 

U. S. S. R.: The continuance of the variable, rather cloudy and rainy weather 
during the two last decades of August further hampered the work of harvesting and 
threshing of cereals. The return of fine weather towards the end of the month and at the 
beginning of September enabled part of the delay in the harvest, compared with last- 
year, to be made up. 

The stacking, however, of cereals harvested with ordinary machines as veil as 
threshing were still very late. 

On 10 September the harvest of cereals was completed over an area of 202,422,000 
acres, or 91 per cent, of the plan, as against 19S, 172,000 acres, or 92 per cent, of the 
plan, at the same date last year. 

Threshing was completed over an area of 130,938,000 acres, or 65 per cent, of the 
plan, against 153,917,000 acres, or 78 per cent, of the plan at the same time last year. 

Among the various Soviet republics, Ukraina, White Russia, Azerbaidzhan, Turk¬ 
menistan and Uzbekistan had on 10 September finished the harvest almost up to 100 
per cent, of the amount fixed by the plan, but the work of stocking and threshing were 
not well advanced. 

As there is no official estimate of the cereal crop this year, we quote the first ap¬ 
proximate estimates, made by the Soviet press. According to these, the total produc¬ 
tion of all cereals this year will be 2,535,000,000 centals against 2,380,000,000 established 
by the plan, with an increase of 50 per cent, compared with last year's production 
and one of 40 per cent, on the average of the five years 1931-35. 

The high cereal production this year is attributed as much to the favourable wea¬ 
ther conditions that prevailed in the main producing areas as to the wider use of 
machines and the improvement in methods of cultivation. 

For the autumn sowing of cereals for the coming season, the Government had 
fixed at the beginning of August the size of the acreage and the dates by which sowings 
should be completed (see August Crop Report). 

On 10 September the sowing of winter cereals was completed over an area of 
64,021,000 acrees, or 70 per cent, of the plan against 63,411,000, or 67 per cent, 
of the plan at the same time last 5’ear. At the beginning of September in the fields 
of Kolkhoz in northern and central districts the first young plants of winter cereals had 
sprouted. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September): The almost general rains have improved 
crop condition over a large part of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Bntre Rios, Cordoba 
and the National Territory of the Pampa and have also favoured late sowings and 
germination. 
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Canada: Rapid progress was made in the last days of August with the harvesting 
of the prairie grain crops. High temperatures and an almost complete absence of 
rain in Manitoba and Saskatchewan enabled work to go ahead without interruption. 
Yields in Manitoba of durum and rust-resistant varieties were satisfactory on the whole. 
Common spring wheat also yielded and graded well except in dry sections and while 
rust has done damage to the susceptible varieties, the injury was not extensive. 

In Saskatchewan, while yields for the province are very low, more than half the 
wheat was expected to be of first grade and most of the remainder second or third. 
Dry weather continued in this Province, forcing maturity among late crops with 
a consequent deterioration of yield prospects. Good yields were expected over much 
of Alberta. Grasshopper damage was fairly extensive among green crops in all three 
Provinces and there were indications of heavy infestation next season. 

The first official estimates of grain production a£>p>ear in the general tables. 
The total wheat outturn is placed at 112,915,000 centals (188,191,000 bushels) compared 
with 137,531,000 centals (229,218,000 bushels) in 193b and an average of 208,126,000 
centals (346,876,000 bushels) in the years I93*-I935* 

United States: According to the September estimates, the total wheat production 
of the Unites States now appears to be 531,570,000 centals (885,950,000 bushels) com¬ 
pared with 375,877,000 centals (626,461,000 bushels) in 1936 and an average of 
407,781,000 centals (679,636,000 bushels) in the five years 1931 to 1935. Percentages: 
241.4 and 130.4, The estimates for the other cereal crops show no substantial changes 
from the figures issued in the previous month. 

Weather was variable during the first -week of September with rain still needed 
in the middle west, Rater conditions were mostly seasonable and the south benefited 
from a cessation of heavy rain. 

The threshing of spring wheat was practical^ finished at the beginning of September 
Sowing of winter grains progressed but there was some delay in operations in central 
and western areas owing to the dryness. 

According to a cable received on 23 September, the absence of rain in the central 
and western wheat belt has delayed preparations for seeding so that the winter wheat 
outlock is unfavourable in all States north of Oklahoma and Arkansas and west¬ 
ward to the Rockies. 

Asia. 

Japan: The weather conditions of August were favourable for the crops of spring 
wheat and barley. 

Palestine: The threshing and winnowing of cereal crops has almost been comp¬ 
leted. The sample of grain is excellent due to the absence of easterly winds at the 
flowering season and when the setting grain was in a vulnerable stage. Yields are 
much in excess of those of last year for the country as a whole. Very considerable 
amounts of barley are finding a market overseas. 

Africa. 

Algeria: The high temperatures and low relative humidity of August caused desic¬ 
cation, all the more since soil moisture reserves are very small. Violent scirocco* 
frequently sand-laden occurred on several occasions. The end of the month was char¬ 
acterized by violent storms accompanied by torrential rains and hail, the former appre¬ 
ciably lowering temperature. . . 
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Threshing was completed and results are generally satisfactory both in unit- 
yield and specific weight. Wheat is well dried and has a high specific weight. 

Egypt: Harvesting of summer, or sefi millet is about finished in the provinces of 
Upper Egypt with the exception of Asuan Province where the harvest is being carried 
out in the early cultivations. Harvesting is also being carried out in the general 
cultivations in the rest of the localities. The unit yield is expected to exceed the 
average slightly. 

Sowing of autumn, or nili millet was over, except in Oena and Asuan provinces, 
rvhere the general cultivation is in progress. Hoeing, thinning and manuring are being 
carried out. The state of germination and growth is satisfactory. 

French Morocco: Great heat and sand-storms were experienced in August, during 
the last decade 0* which there were violent storms in some parts of eastern Morocco. 
Threshing is completed and has borne out the earlier forecasts of low- yields. Pre¬ 
paratory work lias been done to store water, supplies of which will decline in autumn. 

Timisia: August was mainly dry and hot with several periods of scirocco. Thresh¬ 
ing of cereals is finished. Yields are average on the whole, but quality Is good and 
specific weight high. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province in the south-west winter cereals had 
made excellent progress up to the end of July. Rainfall was plentiful and in parts 
even excessive. Also in the south-coast area cereals were doing well. In the 
rest of the Province drought accompanied by cold wfinds is seriously threatening the 
crops. In Natal the drought had practically destroyed winter crops at the end of 
July. In Transvaal the weather has been cold. Winter cereals, particularly -wheat, 
are doing well, especially in the low-lying and irrigation areas. 

Oceania. 

Australia: Weather during last month ill Western Australia was favourable and 
there was an improvement in the condition of the crop in much of the State. Crop 
condition in South Australia was excellent. In New South Wales rainfall was neatly 
general and there was an improvement in crops on large areas; conditions w T as satis¬ 
factory in the middle of September but rains were necessary to ensure a satisfactory 
harvest. Condition was better also in Victoria but rain was required. 


Current information on maize. 

Austria: The condition of maize on 1 September was 2.0 against 2.1 on 1 August 
this year and 2.4 on 1 September 1936. Earing was generally satisfactory though for¬ 
mation of grain was uneven. 

Bulgaria: The frequent rains and rather warm weather during August encour¬ 
aged the growth of maize. A very variable production between different areas is 
forecast. On the whole the crop appears average and even rather good along the bank 
of the Danube between Yidin and Orebrovo. On the other hand, the crop had suf¬ 
fered from drought in the areas of Svichtov and Routchouk, where the crop was badly 
threatened. In the areas of Bourges and Varna, where maize had also suffered from 
drought, the recent rains brought a notable improvement. 

France: The crop suffered generally from drought in August but in the southeast 
it had a very good appearance. 
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Area and production of maize . 
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l 

... 
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* No* included in tie total. — i) Area sown. — 2) Maize sown in spring. — 3) Maize sown in summer. — 
4) Crop grown alone. — 5) Mixed crop. — 6) Average 1934 and 1935. — 7) Area fixed by the plan. — 
S} Average 1931 to 1933 and 1935- — 9} Cultivation by Europeans. — 10) Maize and sorghum. — 11) Area 
harvested. 
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Greece * In the unirrigated districts, where it rained in the first half of August, 
crop condition was satisfactory, but where there was no rain, particularly in Epirus 
and the Peloponnesus, it was affected by drought and considerably endangered. In 
the irrigated districts condition was better. 

Hungary: Maize was in very good condition on 28 August. "Ears were gene¬ 
rally large, well developed and full. For complete ripening, the crop needed warmer 
and drier weather. 

Italy: At the end of August the maize harvest was in progress: production is 
considered good. 

Romania: On 15 August crop condition was 2.9, according to the system of 
the country, that is, somewhat below average (the Romanian Government has adopted 
the following classification of condition: 5 = very good; 4 = above average, 3 = ave¬ 
rage; 2 — poor; 1 = very poor). In consequence of the rains at the end of August, 
crop condition greatly improved. 

Czechoslovakia : The excessive soil moisture hinders the ripening of maize, which 
is growing unevenly and with difficulty, particularly in Slovakia. A satisfactory crop, 
however, is expected. 

Yugoslavia: The growth of maize was encouraged by the very variable weather 
of the two first decades of August. 

The frequent rains that fell almost throughout the country in the last decade 
hindered the ripening of the crop. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September): The almost general rains in September 
favoured preparations for sowings. 

Canada: The condition of the maize crop on 31 August v T as 81 compared with 
89 on 31 July and 74 on 31 August 1936. 

United States: Some decline in the general condition of the maize crop took 
place during August. Crop condition at 1 September was 76.0 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 83.2 per cent, a month earlier. The September estimate of prodiicton 
is 1,427,597,000 centals (2,549,281,000 bushels) compared with an August forecast of 
1,488,899,000 centals (2,658,748,000 bushels). 

Conditions were favourable in the first half of September but much of the crop 
in "western areas was maturing too rapidly. 

According to a cable received on 23 September, rain is needed in the eastern 
maize belt. 


Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

193 ? *936 

acres acres 


Area harvested in July.. 429,500 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 July . . 3,528,500 

Area of standing crops at the end of July . . . 969,700 


398,100 

3,752,600 

1,125,800 


Egypt: Sowing of autumn, or nili, maize was over in Lower Egypt and Middle 
Egypt by the middle of August; it is being continued in the small late areas of Upper 
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Egvpt. Flowering and formation of cobs were observed in the early sown cultivations 
of Lower Egypt. Hoeing, thinning and manuring are being carried out. The state of 
germination and growth is satisfactory. 

French Morocco: Harvesting and threshing are in progress on the coast and in 
the south. Unit-yields are far from attaining those of last year. 

Tunisia: Harvesting of maize and sorghum is completed. Yields are satisfactory. 


Current information on rice. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice this 
year is 349,000 acres against 358,000 in 1936 and 339>5°° on average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 97.5 and 102.8. 

During August the weather was on the whole favourable to the growth of rice: 
crop condition is reported to be good. 

India: Moderate to heavy rainfall was experienced in Bihar, the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces during the first half of September. Crops were in fair to 
good condition at the middle of the month. Weather in Assam was seasonable and 
crcp prospects are fair, 

French Indo-China: In the east and centre of Cochin-China the very irregular 
rains of July somewhat hindered operations and in some provinces transplanting was 
prevented by the inadequacy of the precipitation; in the low-lying padis, and those near 
watercourses, however, transplanting made good progress and sowings of mid-season 
and season rice were also begun. In the west of Cochin-China the drought was less 
pronounced and shorter, and sowings of early and mid-season rice were made in due 
time; in Viniilong, Travinh, Soctrang, Sadec and Chaudoc preparation of the soil 
was carried out normally while In Travinh, Vinhlong and Sadec transplanting of early 
varieties and In Cantho, Soctrang and Baclieu that of mid-season varieties was begun. 
Tree-month rice had a very good appearance. Early rice transplanted in June 
recovered with difficulty. In Cholon, Mytho, Travinh and Soctrang the young plant 
generally suffered from drought but recovered with the renewal of the rains. Floating 
rice was also greatly affected by the drought in Chaudoc but on the low-lying lands 
there and in Longxayen it was in part submerged by excessive precipitation. 

In Cambodia the rains in the middle and at the end of July permitted general 
preparation of the padis and sowing of the nurseries in areas where these operations 
had not already been carried out. Growers who had been able to sow very early 
profited by the favourable weather of July to transplant. Floating rice has suffered 
from drought. 

In Tonkin preparation of the padis for and transplanting of rice of the tenth month 
proceeded actively in July and were almost finished by the end of the month. In 
general, thanks to the abundant rains, conditions were good. Growth was good. In 
some provinces, however, lack of water hindered transplanting. Hoeing of early 
varieties was begun. 

In North Aaoam rice of the eighth month was flowering in Thanhhoa and develop¬ 
ment of rice of the tenth month was normal. Transplanting had been completed in 
Thanhhoa. In Central and South Annan rice of the eighth month showed good develop¬ 
ment, while rice of the tenth month was being sown. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested 

in July: — 

1937 

acres 

1936 

acres 

Wet padi . . 
Dry padi . . 


721,100 

7,200 

834,700 

6,400 

Area harvested 

from 1 January to 31 July: — 



Wet padi . . 
Dry padi . . 


7,030,700 

943 > 5 °° 

7,001,600 

942,200 

Area of standing crop at the end of July: — 



Wet padi . . 
Dry padi . . 


1,497,000 

22,500 

1,498,700 

36,300 


British Guiana: It was reported in July that there had been heavy rains which 
had somewhat hampered both the milling of rice and planting for the new crop. 

British Malaya: During July, conditions were as follows: In Kedah the rainfall 
was below the average for the month and was poorly distributed. In Penang, precipi¬ 
tation was above normal except in the extreme south and north of Province Wellesley, 
where it was below the average for the month. Exceptionally heavy rain for the 
time of year fell throughout Malacca and this wet belt extended to Seremban in Negri 
Sembilan and to Tangkak in Johore. Elsewhere in the Peninsula, except for local 
exceptions, the comparatively dry conditions normal for J nly prevailed generally, with 
a tendency to more unsettled weather at the end of the month. 

In Kedah, planting was delayed on account of water shortage. The Sungei 
Acheli area of Province Wellesley experienced shortage of water through the Sungei 
Ijok diversion scheme not yet being brought into operation and a continuance of dry 
weather also delayed operations in Krian. In the Sungei Matiik area of Perak the 
later irrigation and planting dates adopted resulted, as was expected, in a long delay 
between turning water into distributaries and saturation of the dry land. In the 
Panchang Bedena area of Selangor some further progress was made in clearing stumps 
and timber before the next padi season commences there. In Pahang, Malacca and 
Kelantan seasonal operations continued satisfactorily except that in Kelantan frequent 
showers delayed the planting of dry padi. 

Egypt: The growth of summer, or sefi, rice was progressing appreciably owing 
to favourable weather and adequacy of the irrigation water, and, the formation of 
ears began in the early sown cultivations. The work is being carried out in the irriga¬ 
tion, drainage and weeding, as well as in transplanting and manuring in the later- 
sown cultivations. Crop condition is satisfactor}". Sowing of the antomn, or mli 
rice crop was over and germination and growth were satisfactory. 

Current information on potatoes. 

Germany: In districts with heavy rainfall the leaves of potatoes have been damaged 
by blight. 

Austria: Potatoes showed healthy top growth at the beginning of September. Yields 
of the early crops are very high but wet weather impeded lifting. The main crop also 
gave promise of a good production but suffered from excessive wet in some areas. 
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Belgium: Potatoes have suffered from blight; mediocre yields are forecast, partic¬ 
ularly from fields planted with uninspected tubers. 

France: Potatoes suffered severely from drought in August and are backward 
in growth, the late varieties in particular. Lifting has begun in several departements . 
Yields are generally above average. 


Potatoes . 
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Germany ..... 
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326 
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6,569 

548 

6,504 

98.1 

59.5 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

2.4 

- 

- 
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Austria. 


519 

496 



1.9 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Belgium. 


*392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 


43 

35 

35 

121.2 

122.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark. 



186 

179 



— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

97 

Estonia. 



183 

172 



— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. 


230 

2J5 

197 

107.0 

i 1 * 6.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . 


3,460 

3,465 

3,460 

99.9 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 


s) 29 

48 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

Hungary. 


731 

733 

715 

99.7 

102.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italv. 
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964 

1,004 

99.8 

95.8 
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—- 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Fat via ...... 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

Fithuania. 


l 445 
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100.6 
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133 

— 

— 

133 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Fuxemburg .... 


: 45 

41 

41 

SOO.O 

100.9 

— 

— 

3.1 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Norway. 

* * ! 

... 

127 

120 



— 

— 

90 

102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Netherlands .... 

/ m) 

\ n) 

| 275 

611 

274 

48 

318 

66 

* 1 * 00.2 

127.2 

*86.3 

93.5 

__ 

— 

- r 

x )100 

x )103 

— 

z 

— 


. 

Poland ...... 

United Kingdom: 


7,150 

6,821 



— 

; 

_ 

3.4| 

— 

— 

! 

. 

— 


Engl, and Wales 


4551 

457 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

— , 

— 

— ' 

— 

— ] 

— 

— 


— 

Scotland . . . . , 


135 

133 

140 

101.5 

96.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

North. Ireland . , 


125! 

132 

136 

95.2 

92.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden.. 


329] 

330 

328 

99.7 

100.3 

105 

— 

— 

“)i05 

— 

—. 

109 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

! 

121 

117 

114 

103.4 

105.7 

84 

— 

- ' 

84 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

/ 4! 
1 n 

104 ! 
1,810 

104 

1,772 

i 

j 96 

| 1,728 

99.5 

102.1 

i 108.2 

104.7 

1 

2.4 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2,5 

— 

— 

XI. S. S. R. 3 ) . . 


16,920 1 

18,724 

I 15,539 

90.4 

108.9 

— 

- 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


JJ 

— 

Canada . 


501 

! 496 

543 

100.9 

92.2 

_ 

_ 

90 

_ 

... 

92 

_ 

_ 

77 

United States . . . 


3,224 

3,058 

3,513 

105.4 

91.8 

~ 

— 


81.3 

— 

___ 

— 

— 

59.2 

Algeria. 

* • s) 

,8 

17 

| 20 

105.3 

89.7 

— 

— 

j __ 

— 


— 


— 

— 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 665 . — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — m) For consumption. — n) For factories. — 
5 ) Early potatoes. — t) Fate potatoes. — 1 ) At the middle of the month. — 2 ) At the middle of the preceding 
month. — 3 ) Figures according to the plan. 


Hungary: On 28 August lifting of early potatoes was reported to be in progress. 
"Tubers were large and healthy. The main crop, assisted by the rains, was growing 
well. 

Italy: The weather during August was not on the whole unfavourable for the 
growth of potatoes, whose production at the end of the month was considered 
good. 
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Lithuania; Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth 
of potatoes, particularly during the first fortnight. Towards the end of the month, 
the lack of rain began to have its effect. 

Luxemburg: The persistent drought during August hampered the growth of 
potatoes. 

*\ Netherlands: At the middle of August potatoes promised a good crop. In light 
soils some varieties of potatoes suffered from drought, but the spread of blight which 
was beginning to do damage was checked. 

United Kingdom: Reports indicate that the potato crop in England and Wales 
is vigorous and healthy with promise of an average yield. Very little disease is reported. 
For the whole country the total yield is forecast at about 146 centals (240 bushels) 
per acre. 

The crop in Scotland was in good condition on 1 September. 


Production of potatoes. 




British units 

| American units 

% 1937 

COUNTRIES 

1 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

| 1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 
to 1935 

1936 

— 100 

Average 

— 100 



Tin 

>usand centals 

Thousand bushels 



Germany. 

.0 
' * [ 

36,144 

35,928 

56,813 I 

60,237 

59,878 

i 

94,686 1 

100.6 

63.6 

Finland. 

26.923 

29.158 

24,919 j 

44,871 

48,596 

41,531 i 

92.3 

108.0 

Htmgarv. 


57.838 

54,042 

36,914 ! 

96,396 

90,068 

61,522 

107.0 

156.7 

Itu.lv. 

. i) ! 

7,487 1 

5,740 

4.222 1 

12.477 

9,567 

7,037 

130.4 

177.3 

Eat via. 

37,873 | 

35,527 

29,461 | 

63,120 

59,210 

49,101 

106.6 

128.6 

Luxemburg. 

. . 1 

3,806 

4,41 J 

4,170 

6,343 

7,352 

6,950 

86,3 

91.3 

Netherlands. 

* • 1 

58,423 

55,260 

66,669 

97.369 

92,099 

111,113 

105.7 

87.6 

Poland . 

United Kingdom: 

. 1 

702,836 

755,776 

684,604 , 

1,171,370 

1,259,601 

1,140,984 

93.0 

102.7 

England and Wales 


66,263 

63,034 

69,700 

110,438 

105,056 

136,166 

105.1 

95.1 

Scotland. 

. . 1 

21,280 

22,176 

21,634 

35,467 

36,960 

36,057 

96.0 ! 

98,4 

Sweden . 


38,956 

40,260 

41,253 

64,925 

67,098 

68,753 

96.8 ; 

94.4 

Switzerland. 


17,970 

12,521 

16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

143.5 

108.4 

Czecoslovakia .... 

’ 5) 

7,097 

8,995 

6,883 

11,828 j 

j 14,991 

SI,472 

78.9 

103.1 

United States .... 

1 

241,800 

197,998 

227,441 j 403,000 ‘ 

1 329,997 

1 

379,068 

122.1 

106.3 


s) Early potatoes. 


Switzerland: The potato crop is almost everywhere satisfactory; tubers are nume¬ 
rous and large. Spring potatoes gave good yields, and late varieties also promise an 
excellent crop. 

Czechoslovakia: The wet weather of August was on the whole favourable to the 
growth of potatoes, which how T ever began to be affected by excessive moisture in several 
areas towards the end of the month. 

Palestine: Considerable interest is being shown in the storage of potatoes, and 
it is hoped that the experiments being conducted in potato storage will be of 
value. 
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CROP CONDITION OF SUGAR-BEET 


General review of the crop condition of sugar-beet. 

Following the favourable weather conditions in which the crops were growing 
in the majority of European countries in the middle of August, as indicated in 
the Crop Report for August, sugar-beet further improved in the second half 
of the month, with the continuance of mainly favourable conditions. Bene- 


S it gar beet. 


Crop condition f) 


COUNTRIES 

1 st September, 

1937 

1 st August, 1937 j 

rst September, 

1936 


«) ! 

b) 


c) 

a) 


b) 


c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

Germany. 

i 

2.4 j 

_ 


_ 

2.4 


_ 


_ 

2.4 


_ 

Austria. 

2.2 I 

— 


— 

2.2 


— 


— 

2.1 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— ' § 

100 


— 

— 


— 


98 


100 

— 

Lithuania .. 

117 J 

— 


— 

113 


— 


—- 

113 

— 

— 

Netherlands. 





— 


— 


1 ) 66 

1 ) 71 

— 

— 

Poland. 

2 ) 3.2 ; 

— 


— 

3 ) 3.1 


— 


— 

2 ) 3.5 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

113 ! 

— 


— 

2 ) 103 


— 


— 

120 

— 

— 

Switzerland. .. 

1 85 ! 

— 


— 

78 


— 


— 

85 

; - 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

! 2.2 ! 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

2.0 

j ““ 

•— 

Canada. 

j 1 

_ 


92 

_ 


_ 


93 

_ 

! _ 

91 

United States. 

! * * * j 




85.2 


— 


— 

— 

1 

80.0 


i) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 665 . 
— 1 } At middle of the mouth. — 2 ) At middle of the preceding month. 


ficial rains fell in nearly all parts in the second half of August, bringing an 
improvement in all countries, particularly those which had suffered from the 
previous shortage of moisture, such as France and Belgium where a persistence 
of the drought could have compromised the outcome. In Sweden also, after 
a period of mainly dry and hot days which lasted for two months, the heavy 
rains of August brought great relief to the crops and considerably increased the 
sugar contents of the roots. 


Production of sugar beet. 


COUNTRIES 

British units J 

American units J 

% *937 

1937 

1936 

Average 
1931 to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Average j 
1931 to 1935 

t 

U>3b 
= 100 

Average 
~ 100 

Thousand centals 

| Thousand short tons 

% 

Finland .... 

1,653 

1,830 

1.381 

83 

91 

69 

90.4 

119.8 

Hungary .... 

23,365 

24,790 

19,624 

1,168 

1,239 

981 

94.3 

119.1 

Netherlands. . . 

31,692 

36.117 

34,492 

1,585 

1,806 

1,725 

87.7 

91.9 

Sweden. 

40,367 

39,674 

35,261 

2,018 

1,984 

1,763 

101.7 

114.5 

United States. . 

184,000 

180,560 

173,720 

9,200 

9,028 

8,686 

101.9 

105.9 
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2937-38 Season . — Analysis of sugar-heels. 


1 1 Average v, eight of root j 

'Average weight of leaves 

f Sugar content 

1 

( Weight of sugar per root 

COUNTRIES t, 1 

ii 1937 1936 ! 1935 

I , ! 1031 - 

1937 i 1936 , 4 3 35 

1937 ! 1936 

! *93 2 - | 
i 2935 J 

j 2937 1936 j r 9 J,i> 

1 i 2935 

02 . J oz. [ uz. J 

OZ. | oz. oz. | 

0 / | 0 / 

/a /o 


! oz oz oz. 


3rd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Belgium . . . 

. 1 11.4 

14.4 1 ) 13.9 I 

20.6 I 

30.1 11 ) 25.7i 

13.2 : 

13.1 |i) 13.2 1 

1.5 1 

1.9 1 ) 

2.0 

Poland .... 

. ; 11.7 

! 

— 2 ) 9.2 J 

14.1 

— |a) 12.7 

1 1 

15.9 ! 

- -) 15.3 j 

1 l 

1.9 , 

~ 2 ) 

1.4 


4 th. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


German v. 

r 15.3 | 

15.9 

12.9 i 

21.0 I 

21.6 

15.9 

34.8 

14.5 

15.9 

2.2 

2.2 

Denmark. 

i 13.4 

12.5 

( 3 ) 10.4 1 

16.6 1 

16.8 

3) 12.3 

13.9 

14.2 

3 ) 14.4 

1.9 

1.8 

France. 

1 11.2 

12.3 

12.7 i 

15.4 | 

24.8 

15.6 

15.1 

14.0 

14.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Netherlands . . . 

18.1 

19.7 

12 ) 21.4 , 

— 1 

— 

— 

14.0 

15.3 

2 ) 15.7 

2.5 

3,0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

! 16.7 

1 t 

15.8 

1 12.7 

i 

| 17.5 

17.8 

12.9 

14.8 

15.7 

16.5 

2,5 

2.5 

1 


5th WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germans’-. 1 

18.3 ! 

16.6 

! 2 ) 13.9 

21.7 

20.6 

2 ) 16.6 

14.5 

15.2 

2 ) 16.0 

2.6 

2.5 2 ) 

2.2 

Belgium. 

15.5 | 

17.8 

1 ) 15.7 

22.9 

30.8 

1 ) 22.2 

13.7 

14,1 

1 ) 14.7 

2.1 

2.5 1 ) 

2.3 

Denmark. 

14.9 

13.7 

1 ) 11.6 

16.2 

15.5 

1 ) 13.3 

15.0 

15.4 

1 ) 34.2 

2.2 

2.1 1 ) 

1.7 

Finland ..... 

14.1 1 

13.4 

, 3 ) 13.1 

16.8 

16.7 

3 ) 21.8 

— 

-— 

3 ) 12.5 

— 

— 3) 

1.6 

Poland. 

12.8 | 

11.9 


13.5 

13.6 


16.1 

15.7 

— 

2.1 

2.1 

— 

Czechoslovakia , . 

1 

18.0 

16.9 

, 14.0 

17.2 

17.2 

13.4 

15.1 

16.7 

16.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 




ISt. 

WEEK 

OF SEPTEMBER. 






Germany ..... 

18.9 

18.3 

I 15.0 

20.7 

21.3 

15.5 

15.4 

16.2 

| 16.1 

2.9 j 

; 3.0 I 

2.4 

Denmark. 1 

16.4 | 

14.7 

3 ) 13.2 

15.8 

! 5.6 

3 ) 13.1 

15.9 

16.4 

3 ) 14.8 

2.6 ! 

2.4 3 ) 

2.0 

Finland. 

15.0 | 

15.0 

l 14.2 

17.2 

17.7 

22.5 

— 

— 

13.5 

— 

_ 1 

1.9 

France.| 

12.0 \ 

— 

15.0 

15.7 

— 

16.5 

16.3 

— 

15.4 

2.0 

— 

2.3 

Poland. 

12.7 1 

13.7 

1 — 

12.1 

12.4 

— 

16.5 

16.8 

_ j 

2.1 

2.3 

—. 

United Kingdom: ( 

1 


| 






| 




England and Wales j 

10.8 ' 

15.0 

1 — 

14.7 

19.7 

— 

15.3 

15.9 

_ ! 

1.7 

2.4 

— 

Scotland. \ 

11.2 

— 

— 

18.7 

— 

— 

13.9 

— 

— j 

1.6 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 1 

19.5 . 

18.0 

i 14.7 

16.8 

16.2 

12.2 

15.6 

16.9 

17.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 


2nd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


German v. 

20.7 

19.0 

16.3 

21.3 

20.8 

15.9 

15.9 

16.6 

16.5 , 

33 

3.2 

2.7 

Denmark.1 

17.6 

15.9 

15.1 

15.6 

14.8 

13.8 

16.4 

16.8 

15.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.3 

Finland. ! 

16.6 

16.0 

16.2 

17.5 

18.8 

23.9 

— 

— 

14.4 

— 

— 

23 

France . 

13.0 

14.7 

16.0 

14.5 

24.6 

16.0 

173 

15.6 

16.4 

2.2 

23 

2.6 

Netherlands.... 
United Kingdom: 

21.6 

f 

23.2 

1 

4) 24.1 

— 

— 

— 

15.5 

16.3 

4) 15.6 

3.4 

3.8 

4) 3.8 

England and Wales 

11.8 

16.6 

j — 

14.3 

19.8 

— 

16.4 

15.7 

— 

23 

2.6 

— 

Scotland. 

12.5 

— 


19.2 

— 

— 

14.9 

— 

— 

1.9 

1 __ 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

20.3 

18.4 

j 15.5 

1 

15.8 

14.9 

11.7 

15.8 

17.8 

17.5 

1 

3.2 

! 33 

1 

2.7 


3rd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany ..... j 

| 22.6 I 

20.0 I 

17.7 

20.7 

21.7 

15.6 

16.6 j 

17.1 | 

17.0 I 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

Finland. ..... 1 

| 17.8 | 

173 

17.0 

17.5 

19.1 

24.0 

— j 


153 

— 

— 

2.6 

France . i 

1 

j 15.4 

1 l 

16.4 

17.0 

16.0 

24.6 

16.0 

16.8 ! 

15.8 

17.1 j 

i 

2.6 

_ 

2.6 

2,9 


1 } Average of three years. —- 2 ) Average of two years. — 3 ) Average of four years. — 4 ) Year 1935 . 
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Exceptions to the generally favourable situation at the end of August were 
to be found in the United Kingdom, where the condition of beet, though satis¬ 
factory 011 the average, was very uneven owing to the rainfall of the month which 
was very unevenly distributed, and in Bulgaria, where, despite the rains of the 
second half of the month, the crops were still suffering slightly from the previous 
drought. 

In the first half of September, the weather in the beet growing countries 
of Europe was first rather warm with little rainfall, generally favouring the 
increase of sugar content. hater it showed much variation from place to place 
with heavy summer rains in some places and hot and dry days in others. In 
both cases, the weather was of an extreme character beyond the normal require¬ 
ments of the beet crops. The weather in most cases was either too dry or too wet. 
In Germany, it was too wet west of Breslaw, south of Magdeburg and southwest 
of Hanover, but it was too dry in Brandenberg, west of Halle, in Thuringia, near 
Halberstadt, in Middle Hanover and in some parts of South Germany. In the 
other areas of Germany the beet crops made good progress in most cases. 

In Poland also the weather was variable but on the whole drier, so that 
often ripening occurred too rapidly. However, generally speaking, the crop situation 
was quite good, but a little less good in south Poland. In Czechoslovakia during 
the first week of September fine, hot and dry weather prevailed, while during the 
second week there were rains often heavy and accompanied by a considerable 
drop in temperature; on the whole, these weather conditions were very favourable 
for the subsequent growth of crops and formation of sugar. In the other European 
countries also there were storms with heavy rain but of short duration. 

In these weather conditions, it is not possible to state that crops have 
greatly benefited, but on the whole the beet situation does not appear to have 
deteriorated compared with the end of August. At the middle of September 
the sugar-content, in countries where analyses are made, was below the average 
in France and the Netherlands, but above the average in Germany and Denmark. 
Among the non-European beet producing countries, a notable improvement is 
reported in the crop condition in the United States. 

To make a forecast of the probable production of sugar-beet this year in 
Europe, excluding the U. S. S. R., for which information is too scanty, one can 
say, with the usual reserves as regards the last stages of growth, that, remembering 
the extension of the acreage under sugar-beet in the present season, the not un¬ 
favourable weather conditions and the results of the sugar-beet analyses, production 
this year will hardly be lower than last year. 

E. R. 


Current information on sugar* 

Austria: Sugar-beet was growing well at the end of August. 

Belgium: The growth of sugar-beet was favoured by the rain that fell during the 
second half of August. 

France: The beet suffered severely from the drought in August. Save on deep 
fresh and very heavily manured soils, yellowing occurred and growth slackened and it 
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Production of cane-sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

j 

2936-37 1 } 

i'j35-3d 

tc 

Is 

b 

Average 1 

1930-31 1 

1 

193 U”5 

1930 - 3 ? x) 

x <35-3« 

~.~. '' ' ll 

A\ er xae 

1 , 00-31 ! 

i 

t * 1 O 

l 'o x 93 6-3 7 

, r ^ ^ A\er- 

1,133 30 .ice 

~ 100 = IOO 


Thousand centa 

i 

Short tola 


{ 

America. 






l 

! 






Antigua. ...... 


672 


476 


3S7 1 

33,600 

23,811 

19,327 ! 

141 

174 

Argentina . 1 


9,576 


8,607 


7,621 | 

478,796 

430,368 

381,022 j 

111 

126 

Barbados ..{ 


2,853 


2,895 


2,133 ! 

142,648 

144,739 

106,634 1 

99 

134 

Brazil. 


22,046 


25,817 


19,518 

1,100,000 

1,290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba ........ 1 


67,491 


57,982 


56,306 

3,374,490 

2,900,000 

2.815 256 

116 

120 

Ecuador . ■ 


408 


406 


439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

10! 

93 

United States 0>. 4cFI f 


8,740 


7,660 


4,640 , 

437,000 

383,000 

232,000 

114 

188 

British Guiana . . . 


4,409 


4,389 


3,061 ! 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 


2,361 


2,049 


1,403 

118,069 

102,000 

70,000 

115 

168 

Martinique.. ! 


1,102 


1,101 


1,023 

60,000 

55,040 

51,146 

100 

108 

Mexico.j 


6,614 


6,790 


4,989 . 

300,000 

340,000 

, 249,500 

97 

133 

Peru | 


9,370 


8,951 


8,819 1 

468,000 

448,000 

' 440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico ... . . j 


18,828 


18,527 


17,471 1 

941,000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 


9,480 


10,076' 


8,719 

470,000 

503,795 

! 435,928 

94 

109 

St. Kitts. 


762 


631 


506 ! 

38,100 

31,555 

1 25,305 

121 

150 

Trinidad ...... 


3,594 


3,465 


2,416 | 

180,000 

173,220 

i 120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela. 


551 


496 


456 ! 

28,000 

24,800 

1 22,824 

1 

n» 

121 

Total America . . . 

1 


168,857 


160,318 


139,907 ! 

1 

8,410,103 

8,017,256 

6,995,264 j| 105 

121 

1 

Asia. i 





i 

1 





1 

j 


Taiwan } 


21,767 


19,877 


17,781 

1,088,337 

993,831 

' 8S9.061 

no 

122 

India 2 ).I 


150,461 


132,340 


98,202 ! 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4,910,030 

H4 

153 

Japan 3 }.1 


2.723 


2,427 


2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

1 100,900 

112 

135 

Java .. 1 

1 

31,355 


13,060 


34,550 

1,567,742 

653,000 

1,727,486 

240 

91 

Philippine Is. 4 ) • . . 

1 

27,778 


24,471 


23,579 | 

1.390,000 

1,220,000 

U 78,937 

114 

j 

118 

Tcial Asia . . . . . j 


234,084 


192,175 


176,130 , 

11,705,142 

9,605,024 

1 8,806,414 

1 

j 122 

133 

Africa. 1 

,1 


1 


1 

1 

| 



1 


Egypt.| 


3,044 

| 

2,903 

1 

i 

3,220 

1 152,200 

145,100 

161,020 

105 

94 

Mauritius. 1 


6,621 


6,184 

1 

4,729 

1 331,000 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

140 

Reunion ...... j 


1,847 


2,007 


1,273 

, 92,330 

100,366 

63,642 

92 

145 

Union of South Africa j 


8,927 


8,346 

1 

7,312 

446,334 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa . . . . j 

1 

20,439 

! 

19,440 

i 

16,534 | 

1,021,864 

971,784 

826,652 

105 

124 

OCEANIA. 



i 


■' 

! 


1 




Australia ...... j 

; 

16,931 


14,482 


13,251 

i 846,600 

724,100 

662.549 

117 

128 

Hawaii ....... 

! 

20,834 


21,451 

1 

20,124 

! 1,042,000 

1,073,000 

1,006,168 

97 

; 104 

Fiji 3 s.. . 

1 

1 

3,219 

) 

2,932 

! 

: 

2,369 

1 161,000 

147,000 

118,447 

no 

1 

1 136 

I 

Total Oceania . . „ 

1 

40,984 


38,865 

i 

35,744 

2,049,600 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 

, 105 

115 

Totals . . . 

1 

464,364 

1 

410,798 


368,315 

23,186,709 

20,538,164 

18,415,494 

1 

1 213 

1 126 

S 


1 ) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production of gur. — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4 ) Production of sugar and panccha. 


is feared that the roots, at present less developed than ordinarily, will not 
give an average crop. 

Hungary: At the end of August, the sugar-beet crop looked well. Roots were 
healthy and well developed in most parts. 

Italy: Weather conditions during August were very variable but on the whole 
favourable for the growth of sugar-beet, and crop condition at the end of the month 
was estimated as good. 
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Lithuania: Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth of 
sugar-beet, particularly during the first fortnight. Towards the end of the month, the 
lack of rain began to have its effect. 

United Kingdom: The sugar-beet crop has benefited from the warmer conditions 
and is now reported to be making good growth!" The present indications are that the 
yield will be about average. 

Czechoslovakia: The heavy rains of August favoured the growth of sugar-beet which 
have abundant foliage. However, the excessive moisture had reduced the sugar content 
and encouraged the spread of disease. 

U. S. 5 . R.: Weather conditions in August were favourable for the growth of sugar- 
beet. At the beginning of September the lifting of sugar-beet was in full swing almost 
everywhere. Production is expected to be plentiful. 

Barbados: Weather in July was drier than usual for the time of year and good rains 
were needed. 

Windward Islands: It was reported in July that the young cane crop in St. Tucia 
was in satisfactory condition. 

Leeward Islands: During July in Antigua reaping of the cane crop was making good 
progress. It was reported that more rains were needed for the 1938 crop. The drought 
continued in St. Kitts and threatened to affect the coming crop. 

Netherlands Indies: In the second half of August the weather was favourable for 
the old cane-sugar plantations, though in some districts the rainfall was insufficient. 

The canes which were planted early in the young plantations are rather irregular 
according to district. On some farms reserve plantations have been begun. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin and Ann am growth is everywhere normal. In 
Cochin-China planting was begun in July. 

Egypt: The rise of temperature and the adequacy of the irrigation water had a 
good effect in actively stimulating growth. Harvesting of small patches was begun 
before they were quite ripe, for local consumption in a few localities. 

Current information on vines. 

Germany: In all the vine-bearing areas dry weather prevailed during August, 
favouring the growth of vines. A good quality crop of grapes is forecast. Quantity 
however will be slightly below the estimates, owing to a severe attack of cochylis in 
some parts, despite urgent measures taken to combat it. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 September 1937 was 2.4, in the system of the 
country, as on 1 August 1937, compared with 2.1 on 1 September 1936. 

Austria: Towards the end of August, clusters were well grown. The rather rainy 
weather was not favourable for ripening. On 1 September, the crop condition of vines 
was 1.9 against 2.0 on 1 August this year and 2.9 on r September 1936. 

Bulgaria: The wet weather of August caused the spread of cryptogamic diseases, 
doing serious damage to vines. It is forecast that the grape crop this year will be 
about 40 per cent, lower than last year. 

France: Vines in all parts are reported to be suffering from a lack of moisture. 
In the south-east, owing to drought, grapes are maturing before reaching full growth 
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and ripening is taking place in unfavourable conditions. Clusters are generally fairly 
good but not numerous. Ripening is early everywhere. In the south-east, it is more 
than 15 days in advance of the normal. Yields are generally expected to be below 
normal but the 1937 wines will be of good quality and of high alcoholic content. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to vines (for 
mustt this year is about 391,000 acres against 376,000 in 1936 and 350,000 011 the aver¬ 
age of the five years ending 1935; percentages 104.0 and 111.5. 

Hungary * The rather wet conditions of the end of August were unfavourable 
for growth in the vinegards. Hail damage was reported from many places. Pro¬ 
duction Is expected to be average. 

Italy' At the end of August the growth of vines was on the whole good: vin¬ 
tage had begun in some provinces with good results as regards quantity, but mediocre 
in quality. Dampness encouraged the spread of mildew and oidium. 

Luxemburg * The crop condition of vines on 1 September was, in the system of 
the country, 3.0 against 3.6 on 1 August this year and 2.9 on 1 September 1936. 

According to the latest estimate, the production of must this year is about 
970,000 Imperial (1,160,000 American) gallons, against 1,525,000 (1,831,000) in 1936 
and an average of 1,724,000 (2,070,000) for 1931-35; percentages: 63.5 and 56.1. 

Romania: Toward the end of August a normal production of good quality wine 
was expected. 

Switzerland: The growth and good condition of grapes are notable. Production 
expections vary. In German Switzerland, the crop is estimated at 360 Imperial (430 
American) gallons per acre, against 230 (280) in the autumn of 1936, and an average 
of 220 (270) for the last 25 years. In French Switzerland, particularly Valais, quite 
a fair crop is expected, hut production prospects in other districts are not particularly 
good. In the country as a whole about 62 per cent, of the reports show a very 
good crop. 

Czeckoslotakia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
vines this year is about 64,300 acres against 62,000 in 1936 and 50,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 103.7 an< ^ 126.6. 

Yugoslavia: The frequent rains that fell particularly during the second half of 
August in Dalmatia caused the spread of oidium and mildew. Owing to the damage 
done, the vintage this year in Dalmatia is expected to be w T orse than last year. 

Palestine: During August weather conditions were beneficial for vines. Grape 
crop is normal. Only slight attacks of mildew are reported. Vintage is about over. 

Algeria ■ The severe heat in some dry and non-irrigated areas hindered develop¬ 
ment of the young grapes and formation of glucose. Yield of must is below average. 
With the mediocre development of the clusters in consequence of the frost, strong 
winds, hail and scirocco, viticultural production will in general be below average, but 
it Is hoped that alcoholic content will be satisfactory. 

Egypt: During August the temperatures were higher than usual, a fact which 
was very favourable to the vegetative growth of irrigated vineyards. Mildew is wide¬ 
spread. Crop condition is excellent. 

French Morocco: Scirocco has affected vines unfavourably and will reduce the 
crop. Picking of table grapes is progressing well. The vintage^Has begun somewhat 
early in the Rabat area but more scirocco is feared and growers wish to save the 
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Lithuania: Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth of 
sugar-beet, particularly during the first fortnight. Towards the end of the month, the 
lack of rain began to have its effect. 

United Kingdom: The sugar-beet crop lias benefited from the warmer conditions 
and Is now reported to be making good growth" The present indications are that the 
yield will be about average. 

Czechoslovakia: The heavy rains of August favoured the growth of sugar-beet which 
have abundant foliage. However, the excessive moisture had reduced the sugar content 
and encouraged the spread of disease. 

U. S . S. R.: Weather conditions in August were favourable for the growth of sugar- 
beet. At the beginning of September the lifting of sugar-beet was in full swing almost 
everywhere. Production is expected to be plentiful. 

Barbados: Weather in July was drier than usual for the time of year and good rains 
were needed. 

iUindzvard Islands: It was reported in July that the young cane crop in St. Lucia 
was in satisfactory condition. 

Leeward Islands: During July in Antigua reaping of the cane crop was making good 
progress. It was reported that more rains were needed for the 1938 crop. The drought 
continued in St. Kitts and threatened to affect the coming crop. 

Netherlands Indies: In the second half of August the weather was favourable for 
the old cane-sugar plantations, though in some districts the rainfall was insufficient. 

The canes which were planted early in the young plantations are rather irregular 
according to district. On some farms reserve plantations have been begun. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin and Annam growth is everywhere normal. In 
Cochin-China planting was begun in July. 

Egypt: The rise of temperature and the adequacy of the irrigation water had a 
good effect in actively stimulating growth. Harvesting of small patches was begun 
before the}’ were quite ripe, for local consumption in a few localities. 

Current information on vines. 

Germany: In all the vine-bearing areas dry weather prevailed during August, 
favouring the growth of vines. A good quality crop of grapes is forecast. Quantity 
however will be slightly below the estimates, owing to a severe attack of cochylis in 
some parts, despite urgent measures taken to combat it. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 September 1937 was 2.4, in the system of the 
country, as on 1 August 1937. compared with 2.1 on 1 September 1936. 

Austria: Towards the end of August, clusters were well grown. The rather rainy 
weather was not favourable for ripening. On 1 September, the crop condition of vines 
was 1.9 against 2.0 on 1 August this year and 2.9 on 1 September 1936. 

Bulgaria: The wet weather of August caused the spread of cryptogamic diseases, 
doing serious damage to vines. It is forecast that the grape crop this year will be 
about 40 per cent, lower than last year. 

France: Vines in all parts are reported to he suffering from a' lack of moisture. 
In the south-east, owing to drought, grapes are maturing before reaching full growth 
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and ripening is taking place in unfavourable conditions Clusters are generally fairly 
good but not numerous. Ripening is early everywhere. In the south-east, it is more 
than 15 days in advance of the normal. Yields are generally expected to be below 
normal but the 1937 wines will be of good quality and of high alcoholic content. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to vines (for 
must; this year is about 391,000 acres against 370,000 in 1936 and 350,000 on the aver¬ 
age of the five years ending 1935; percentages 1040 and 111.5. 

Hungary: The rather wet conditions of the end of August were unfavourable 
for growth in the vinegards. Hail damage was reported from many places. Pro¬ 
duction is expected to be average. 

Italy: At the end of August the growth of vines was on the whole good: vin¬ 
tage had begun in some provinces with good results as regards quantity, but mediocre 
in quality. Dampness encouraged the spread of mildew and oidium . 

Luxemburg: The crop condition of vines on 1 September w T as, in the system of 
the country, 3.0 against 3.6 on 1 August this year and 2.9 on 1 September 1936. 

According to the latest estimate, the production of must this year is about 
970,000 Imperial (1,160,000 American) gallons, against 1,525,000 (1,831,000) in 1936 
and an average of 1,724,000 (2,070,000) for 1931-35, percentages: 63.5 and 56 1. 

Romania: Toward the end of August a normal production of good quality wine 
was expected. 

Szl itzevhind The growth and good condition of grapes are notable. Production 
expections vary. In German Switzerland, the crop is estimated at 360 Imperial (430 
American) gallons per acre, against 230 (280) in the autumn of 1936, and an average 
of 220 {270) for the last 25 years. In French Switzerland, particular^ Valais, quite 
a fair crop is expected, but production prospects in other districts are not particularly 
good. In the country as a whole about 62 per cent, of the reports show” a very 
good crop. 

Czechosioiakia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
vines this year is about 64,300 acres against 62,000 in 1936 and 50,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 103.7 an( i 126.6. 

Yugoslavia: The frequent rains that fell particularly during the second half of 
August in Dalmatia caused the spread of oidium and mildew. Owing to the damage 
done, the vintage this year in Dalmatia is expected to be worse than last year. 

Palestine: During August weather conditions were beneficial for vines. Grape 
crop is normal. Only slight attacks of mildew are reported. Vintage is about over. 

Algeria: The severe heat in some dry and non-irrigated areas hindered develop¬ 
ment of the young grapes and formation of glucose. Yield of must is below average. 
With the mediocre development of the clusters in consequence of the frost, strong 
winds, hail and scirocco, viticultural production will in general be below average, but 
it is hoped that alcoholic content will be satisfactory. 

Egypt: During August the temperatures were higher than usual, a fact which 
was very favourable to the vegetative growth of irrigated vineyards. Mildew is wide¬ 
spread. Crop condition is excellent. 

French Morocco: Scirocco has affected vines unfavourably and will reduce the 
crop. Picking of table grapes is progressing well. The vintage-^tas begun somewhat 
early in the Rabat area but more scirocco is feared and growers wish to save the 
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existing crop. At Meknes, gathering has been in progress since 10 August. Well 
tended plants have not suffered on account of heat. 

Tunisia: Gathering is completed. The crop is below average owing to the drought 
and sciroeeo but the sugar content of the must is high. Vinification is proceeding 
in good conditions. Gathering of table grapes is progressing. 

Current Information on olives. 

Greece: According to non-official sources the crop in Crete promises to be very 
large. The Ministry of Agriculture states that there will be a large oil production 
not only in Crete but in the Aegean and Ionian islands and on the mainland despite 
losses through disease and fly, which have been energetically combated. 

Italy: The growth of olives at the end of August was on the whole good: in many 
provinces however the crop suffered damage from drought and parasites. In some 
coastal areas flies attacked the fruit. 

Palestine: During August weather conditions were beneficial for olives. The 
olive crop is greatly in excess of last year. Green olive picking has commenced; olives 
are strongly developped, and much in advance of last year’s. 

Algeria: The fruit rapidly increased in size and seems to have passed the stage 
at which it may be damaged by hot winds; but in general an average crop is expected, 
probably larger than that of last year, which was one of the worst for a long time. 

French Sj. Morocco: In the unirrigated districts shedding increavSed and only a 
small part was expected to ripen. 

Tunisia: A rather violent sand storm did damage to olives in August in the 
Kairuan district. In the first three districts of the country, the crop is generally fairly 
good but good rains are desirable in September to ensure a successful result. In the 
last two districts, the crop is average, poor or nil. Shedding is reported everywhere 
owing to drought. 

Current information on flax, 

Irish Free State: Flax pulled well but the retting was not completed at the end 
of September. 

Hungary: Scutching of the flax crop had been completed in the greater part of 
the country at the end of August. The fibre is of good quality but the crop is of 
mediocre size. Threshing of linseed was finished at this time. The seed is well de¬ 
veloped. 

Lithuania: Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth of 
flax particularly during the first fortnight. Towards the end of the month the lack 
of rain was beginning to have its effect. 

Netherlands: The production of flax was very varied even in small areas. But 
in the province of Groningen production was abundant and of good quality. 

ZL S. S. R.: The district of Kalinin, which is the main flax-producing district, 
finished during the first decade of August the lifting of the flax fibre, while in the 
north and the J arcMaw area the harvest was not finished even by the end of the 
month. 
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Area and production of flax. 
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7 

6 
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21 , 

16 
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f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern- — 1 ) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw « Rohstongei ») are as follows; 
1937-39-2,700 tli, lb,; 1936-328,400 th. lb; average 81,700 th. lb. — 2) Average 1933 to 1935. — 3) Flax and hemp. 
— 4) Average 1934 and 1935. — 5) Total area (for fibre and for seed). — 6 ) “ Dolgunetz ” Variety. — 7) Area 
harvested at 25 August representing 93 % of the area fixed by the Flan (5,108,700 acres). — 8) Total area 
according to the plan, — 9 ) Area sown. 
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At the beginning of September the fiax harvest was, however, completed over an 
area representing more than 95 per cent, of the area fixed by the plan. However, 
only 6 o per cent, of the flax lifted has been spread out over the fields or put in the 
water for soaking. 

'Argentina (Telegram of 21 September): The almost general rain over the greater 
part of the linseed area improved crop condition and favoured late sowings and ger¬ 
mination. 

Current information on cotton. 

Greece: In the middle of August crop condition rvas generally very satisfactory 
save in some places where rains were required. Unit-yields were fairly large. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to cotton this year is 
about 174,600 acres against 154,100 in 1936 and 73,800 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 113.3 and 236.6. The corresponding production of 
ginned cotton is estimated at about 469,100 centals (98,100 bales) against 279,000 
(58,400) and 145,900 (30,500); percentages 168.1 and 321.6. 

Italy: The picking of cotton was in progress at the end of August with gene¬ 
rally good results. 

U. 5 . S. R.: The hot, fine weather of August over Central Asia and Azerbaidzhan 
favoured the growth of cotton. The opening of the bolls was general almost every¬ 
where by the end of the month. On 10 September 44,358 metric tons of unginned 
cotton, i.e., 2,1 per cent, of the figure in the Plan, had been picked in the irrigated 
regions, and 2,063 metric tons, or 1.1 per cent., in the unirrigated regions. 

United States: During the week ending 18 August, the temperatures ranged much 
above normal in the north-west and about normal in the more eastern sections. There 
was considerable rainfall east of the Mississippi river, but the %veather was mostly dry 
in western parts. Except for too much rain in some eastern localities, the weather 
east of the Mississippi Valley was mostly favourable, but droughty conditions were 
intensified in the western parts, where good rains are badly needed. 

The following week had nearly normal warmth in most sections, while moderate 
to substantial rainfall was unusually widespread, covering all but limited areas of the 
western Belt, where conditions continued favourable for cotton. The rainfall was 
helpful in some heretofore dr3 T sections, though there was a noticeable increase in w r eevil 
activity in some moister districts. 

Weather, during the week ending 1 September was cloudy and wet in .the East 
Beit, with almost daily rains. Dry weather and sunshine were needed generally from 
Louisiana east-ward to the coast and northward to Virginia. In the west it was 
mostly fair and moderately warm. Conditions in the east were decidedly unfavour¬ 
able, but in the western section were mainly satisfactory. 

During the week ending 7 September, frequent rains and high humidity in the 
eastern Belt were generally detrimental to the crop which made only poor progress 
or deteriorated. Similar conditions prevailed in the Lower Mississippi Valley, but in 
the western Belt some improvement was noticed. In most localities from the Lower 
Mississippi Valley eastward weather during the week was very favourable for weevil 
activity. 

According to the Cotton Report based on conditions as at 1 September and issued 
on 8 September, a crop of 16,098,000 bales is expected. This is an increase of 
505,000 bales on the preceding report, and compares -with 12,399,000 hales in 1936, 
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10,638,000 bales in 1935. and an average of 14,677,000 bales durinsr the live-year period 
1028-1932. The indicated yield per acre of 228.51b, of lint is the highest ort record 
and compares with 197.9 lb. in 1936 and an average of 169.0 lb. for the ten-year 
period 1**23-1032. 

It is estimated that r.3 per cent, of the acreage in cotton on 1 lulv has been 
abandoned, or will be, leaving 33,736,000 acres remaining for harvest. This abandon¬ 
ment is one of the lowest on record. Increased production over that indicated as of 
1 Au^ast is shown in all major cotton States, except Oklahoma and the Carolinas. 
Texas shows an increase of 308,000 bales, Mississippi of 110,000 bales, ami Arkansas 
of 71,000 bales, while other States show more moderate increases. These are due in 
part to the improvement in prospective unit yields and in part to the lessened average 
abandonment of acreage. Reductions in the Carolinas are mainly due to increased 
weevil damage; elsewhere losses from weevils have been relatively light. In Oklahoma 
the crop has been somewhat injured by hot dry' winds during August and in some 
localities damage has been caused by cotton hoppers. 

During the week ending 15 September the outstanding feature in the Cotton Belt 
was the reaction to dry sunshiny conditions wich occurred in the latter part of the 
week in eastern sections, and which were favourable for checking weevil activity'. 


Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Repo:t team'd to 1 July: 

Area, in cultivation s t acres). 

Report inferrtd to 1 August: 

Area left for harvest {acres). 

Crop condition {per cent, of normal) . . . . 

Production 4 ). 

Yield ot lint per acre, m lb. .. 

Cotton ginned to 1 August 5 '. 

Cotton gnuicd to 16 August 51. 

Report referred to 1 September: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . . 

Production 4 ).. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 5 ). 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 5 ) 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1937/33 

Final 

estimates 

Percent. 
1937/33 
193^/37 Aver. 

— IOO = TOO 

1936/37 

Average 
1931/32 
to 1935/36 

34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,3^2,000 

IXO.4 99.4 


1} 33*429,000 

2) 30,028,000 

2) 31,697.000 

in.3 

105.5 

Si .3 

72 3 

31 68.8 

— 

— 

I 5 o 93 .ooo 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

125.8 

122.9 

223.3 

197.0 

31 179-3 

113.0 

124.5 

142,983 

41.130 

88,771 

347.7 

161.1 

515,000 

208,3 27 

294^90 

247.6 

174.8 


6) 33 > 736 ,ooo 

2) 30,028,000 

2) 31,697,000 

112.3 

106.4 

75-0 

59*1 

3 ) 59-5 

— 

— 

16,098,000 

12,399*000 

12,684,000 

129.8 

126.9 

228.5 

197-6 

3 ) 179-3 

125.6 

127.4 

1,871,000 

1 , 375,459 

1,072,905 

136.0 

174*4 

4,267,000 

3 * 709,965 

2,657*216 

X15.0 

160.6 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July less the ten-year (1927-36) average abandonment 2.3 percent. — 2) Area 
actually harvested. — 3) Ten-year (1926-35) average. — 4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive of 
linters. — 5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Iinters. — 6) Area in culti¬ 
vation on 1 July less 1.3 percent, of abandonment. 


India: Crops were generally in good condition in the United Provinces at the end 
of the first decade of September. Rainfall was general and in some parts excessive. 

Good rains fell in Bombay and the crop outlook at the middle of September was 
satisfactory.'. 


***** 


St. 9 Ingl. 
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Madras experienced moderate to heavy rainfall in the first days of September. 
Crops were in fair condition. 

The condition of the Pun-jab cotton crop at the beginning of September was 83 
per cent, of the normal as compared with 97 per cent, at the same time last year. 

Algeria: Growth was at first hindered by the cold spring but subsequently de¬ 
veloped, thanks to the dry summer. The crop was then severely attacked by 
bollworm (Earias), which caused damage that cannot yet be estimated. 

Egypt: During the second half of August weather was favourable to cotton. The 
plants appear actually in good state as the formation of bolls, their ripening and 
opening are in progress. 

Picking was in active progress in the early-sown areas of the southern region of 
the Delta, condition being there considered identical to that of last year. It is 
more advanced in the irrigated lands of Upper Egypt and is also general in the basin 
lands. Crop condition is good, 

Nyasaland: It was reported in July that the cotton crop had suffered from dry 
weather in its earlier stages owing to the lateness of planting. 

Uganda: The total acreage planted to the end of July was x,108,000 acres as 
compared with 884,000 to the corresponding date of last year. Percentage: 125.3, 
During July, crop condition was satisfactory in the Eastern Province although dry 
weather retarded growth in Buloga, Bugwere and Budama districts; some damage 
by lygus was reported especially in Bugwere. Crop condition in the Buganda Pro¬ 
vince was also satisfactory except in Masaka district where unusually dry weather 
had retarded growth; no serious damage from disease and pests was reported. In 
the Northern Province the weather was favourable and crop condition -was normal 
except in some parts of the Dango district -where dry weather affected germination 
while in other -parts rain was rather excessive and May and June plantings suffered 
to a more than usual degree from insect attack. In the Western Province, although 
the acreage planted to the end of July exceeded the plantings for the same period 
last year, it was expected that the bulk of the crop would be planted during August 
as weather conditions had so far not been very favourable for planting. It may be 
said, however, that prospects for the cotton crop in Uganda as a whole were good, 

Tanganyika : Dry weather was reported in July from all districts, and it was 
cooler in the west, Dake Province cotton w r as affected by adverse weather, but crop 
estimates remained imchanged. 


Current information on hemp. 

Austria: According to the most recent estimate, production of hemp (fibre) this 
year is about 1,800 centals against 1,800 in 1936 and 2,900 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 95.7 and 61.6. The corresponding figures for the 
production of hempseed are the following: 1,300 centals, 1,300 and 1,000 (104,2 per 
cent., 126.8 per cent.). 

Hungary: Hemp was being scutched at the end of August. The fibre is satisfactory 
in length and quality. Seed production is average. 

Poland: Crop condition of the hemp on 15 August was 2,7 as on 15 July against 
3,4 on 15 August 1936. 
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Cat cfr ^slni'iikia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about x 7,800 acres against 18,400 in 1936 and 19,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 96.9 and 93.6. 

A S. S. R.: The wet weather of August hampered the work of harvesting the hemp. 
On 15 August the area on which the harvest was completed was 370,000 acres, or 
onlv 31 per cent, of the plan, against 47 per cent, of the plan completed at the same 
time last vear. 


Current information on hops, 

Belgium: Hop-picking was begun under good conditions. The damage due to 
peronospora, to the red spider and to green-fly is very slight wherever treatment against 
these pests was well applied. 

France: The crop retained the good appearance of last month. 

United Kingdom: The crop has greatly benefited through the favourable weather 
experienced during August. A month ago, it was reported that dull weather and cool 
nights in July had retarded development and attacks of aphis and downy mildew 
were then prevalent in most areas, particularly in Kent. Powdering and spraying; 
and the beneficial effect of the warmer weather have, however, substantially improved 
the condition of the crop. The yield is expected to be rather below that of last year. 

Czechoslovakia: At the beginning of September the picking of hops was almost 
finished. A lower production is forecast mainly owing to the reduction of the area, 
but the crop is of very good quality. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hops this year 
is about 28,500 acres against 29,100 in 1936 and 28,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 9S.1 and 102.0. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in August were not very favourable for the growth 
of hops particularly in the areas of Batchka and Srem. 


Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium: Tobacco has done well and will yield a good production. 

France: The crop maintained the good appearance of last month. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this 
year was about 226,300 acres against 273,500 in 1936 and 187,300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 82.7 and 120.8. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 1,474,000 centals against 1,607,000 and 949,000; per¬ 
centages, 91.7 and 155.4. 

Hangary: At the end of August, tobacco leaves were well grown and healthy. Hail 
and storms caused some damage. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 
35,100 acres against 36,500 in 1936 and 49,200 on the average of the five years ending 
1935; percentages, 96.1 and 71.3. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
45 1 .300 centals against 503,300 and 614,700; percentages 89.7 and 73.4. 
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Italy: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this year 
is about 79,600 acres against 79,800 in 1936 and 91,700 on the average of the five 
-rears ending 1933; percentages, 99.8 and 86.S. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 948,000 centals against 967,800 and 1,009,100; percentages, 97.9 and 93.9. 

Czechoslovakia: Weather conditions in August were on the whole favourable to the 

growth of tobacco. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year was about 70,000 acres against 55,000 in 1936 and 48,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 127.4 and 143.5* "The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 56,000,000 lb. against 46,084,000 lb. and 48,701,000 lb.; 
percentages, 121.5 and 115.0. 

Japan: According to the most recent, estimate production of tobacco this year is 
about 137,150,000 pounds against 142,353,000 in 1936 and 145,813,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 96.3 and 94.1. 

Palestine: Picking has commenced and good yields are the rule. A very con¬ 
siderable surplus over local requirements is expected. 

Algeria: Owing to the high temperatures, tobacco drying was too rapid. Picking 
Is drawing to an end. Yields are not fully satisfactory but quality is good and drying 
was done in good conditions. The last plantings yielded leaves which were too short 
to realize an average production. 


Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Windward Islands: It was reported in July that the outlook for the coming 
cacao crop in. St. I/ucia was poor. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland : The crop situation in July was as follows: 

Minor crop 1937. —• Crop estimate: unchanged. 

Ashanti. — The quality of the crop was reported to be poor. It was esti¬ 
mated that about 1,010,000 lb. had been marketed to the end of the month and that 
110,000 lb. were in farmers" hands. The remainder of the crop was expected to 
he harvested during August and probably marketed with the early major crop in 
September. Conditions had been unfavourable for drying. 

Western Province. — Quantity marketed: about 450,000 lb., a very 
small quantity remaining in farmers’ hands. Quality fair. Conditions: unfavourable 
for drying owing to rains and lack of sun. It was expected that the remainder of 
the crop would probably be harvested during August. 

Central Province. — Quantity marketed: 6,830,0001b. in farmers" 
hands: 1,040,000 lb. Quality: fair, under-fermentation and slate being the predo¬ 
minant defects. Conditions: more favourable for drying than in the areas concerned 
above. 

Reports stated that harvesting and marketing slackened during the month and 
that some farmers were holding their produce for inclusion with the early major 
crop in September. 
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Eastern Province. — Quantity marketed: 16,800,000 lb,; 111 fanners'’ 
hands: about 1,460,000 lb. Quality fair. Conditions for drying: moderate. Mar¬ 
keting slowed down during the month and it was expected that the latter part of 
the minor crop would merge with the early major. 

Trans -Volta. — Quantity marketed: about 540,000 lb,; in farmers' hands: 
270,000 lb. Quality: average. Conditions for drying moderate. In the Jasikan- 
Aliamansu area it was expected that the minor crop would merge with the early 
major. 

Major crop 1937-38. — The usual routine work of cleaning was reported to be 
taking place in farms, in preparation for the major crop. Indications from all 
sources were that the coming major crop season would be a good one. Conditions 
throughout the cacao areas, with one exception, were reported to have been favou¬ 
rable for flowering, pod-setting, and growth. 

Movement. — The total maritime exports from 1 October, 1936, to 31 
July 1937, were 611.5 million lb. Exports over the Eastern Frontier, for the same 
period, were 12.7 million lb., a grand total of 624.2 million lb. This total consti¬ 
tutes a record for the ten months of the crop year period. Movement in July was 
as follows: 

July 1937 July 1936 


(million pounds) 

Railway off-loadings Takoradi. 1.0 3.2 

Exports: 

Takoradi. 3.5 8.3 

Accra. 7.0 16.1 

Other ports. 4.6 6.9 

All ports .J5.J 31.3 

Eastern Frontier. 0.0 — 

Total exports . . . 15.1 31.3 


Tea. 


India: In North India weather conditions were seasonable during the month of 
July although the rainfall was in deficit. The prospects of the crop were fairly good. 
In South India, the crop was adversely affected by the persistent wet weather and 
prospects were only moderate. 

In North India, statistics to the end of July recorded a decrease of 7,408,400 
lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India, 
the outturn was 10.2 percent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Japan: Weather conditions were favourable for tea and crop condition was 
good. 


Coffee. 

Guadeloupe: The total area under coffee is estimated at 16,000 acres this season 
and production at 1,650,000 lb. 

Haiti: During August in the main producing areas the weather was wet. The 
crop condition of coflee at the beginning of September was considered good. 
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Dominican Republic: Weather conditions in July were good. The production 
of coffee for the present season is estimated at 49,097,000 lb. against 53,749,000 
lb. last season. The area under cultivation was 144,000 acres. 

British Malaya: At the end of 1936 the total area under coffee in Malaya was 
estimated to be iS,6oo acres. On the assumption that three-quarters of the area is 
in production, and that the average production of prepared coffee is 530 lb. per acre 
the total crop would be about 7,840,000 lb.. 

French Equatorial Africa: Weather conditions in August were on the whole normal 
and the crop condition of coffee at the beginning of September was average. According 
to the latest estimate, the production of coffee in the present season is 4,000,000 lb. 
against 3,300,000 in the 1936-37 season.* The productive area is now estimated at 
22,000 acres. 

Angola: During August the weather was on the whole wet. The crop condition 
on 1 July was considered average. The area in production in the present season 
is 49,000 acres as against 48,000 last season. 

Belgian Congo: According to the latest estimate, the production of coffee (European 
crop) in 1936-37 was 39,840,000 lb. against 31,550,000 in 1935-36. The acreage 
harvested was estimated at 92,700 acres against 70,300 last season. 

Konya: Weather in July was generally cool and showery with heavier rain on the 
highlands. Coffee prospects were satisfactory. 

Weather conditions during August were normal and the crop condition of coffee 
at the .beginning of September was considered good. The production of coffee in 
1937-38 is estimated at 53,980,000 lb. against 36,240,000 in the 1936-37 season. The 
producing area of the present season is 96,000 acres against 93,000 in the previous 
season. 

Madagascar: Weather conditions were average in Jtdyc Crop condition during 
August was also normal and would have been better but for a rather considerable shed- 
ing of flowers. The productive area this year is iS8,ooo acres against 178,000 last }rear. 
Production is estimated at 61,700,000 lb. against 46,300,000 lb. last year. 


Groundnuts. 


Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 


Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the 

following details 

of the g: 

nut area: 

1937 

1936 


acres 

acres 

Area harvested in July.. 

. . 64,700 

64,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 July. 

- * 319,300 

306,900 

Area of standing crop at the end of July . 

* * 179,900 

173,000 


Egypt: The formation of pods is getting on in the early and general cultivations 
of groundnuts. Crop condition is satisfactory. 

Nigeria: According to the most recent estimate, production of groundnuts during 
the season 1936-3? is about 7,060,000 centals against 3,700,000 in 1935-36 and 4,260,000 
dh the: average of the five seasons ending 1934-35; percentages 190.9 and 165,8. 
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Colza and sesame* 

A ustna: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza this year 
about 3,700 acres against 4,300 in 1936 and 4,800 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages, 85.7 and 77.0. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 42,500 centals against 35,500 and 48,400; percentages, 119.9 and 87.9. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sesame 
this year is about 13,000 acres against 13,500 in 1936 and 21,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 95 8 and 59.6. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sesame 
this year is about 94,700 acres against 79,800 in 1936 and 87,200 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 118.6 and 10S.5. 

Hungary: Sowing of winter colza was being done at the end of August. The 
first sowings were growing well and evenly at this time. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 3,000 acres against 3,600 in 1936; percentage 82.4. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 33,400 centals (66,800 bushels) against 35,300 (70,500); 
percentage 9-1*7* 

Netherlands: The production of colza has not been satisfactory. Its crop condi¬ 
tion, in the system of the country, was 59 on 16 August against 66 on 19 July 1937 
and 65 on 17 August 1936. 

According to the most recent estimate production of colza this 5-ear is about 
110,000 centals (220,000 bushels) against 101,000 (202,000) in 1936 and 82,000 (164,000) 
on the average of the five \-ears ending 1935; percentages 108,8 and 134.1. 

Romania: Toward 10 September sowing of winter colza was completed in favour¬ 
able conditions. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza 
this > r ear is about 19,400 acres against 11,600 in 1936 and 4,700 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 167.8 and 409.6. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 256,600 centals (513,200 bushels) against 163,500 (326,900) and 
47,300 (94,600); percentages 157.0 and 542.7. 

Palestine: In general the sesame crop is good. The harvest has commenced. 
Yields are expected to be much in excess of those of last 5-ear for the country- as 
a whole. 


Jute. 

India: According to the final estimate, the area cultivated to jute this year was 
about 2,861,000 acres against 2,886,000 acres in 1936-37 and an average of 2,275,000 
acres in the five 5-ears ending 1935-36; percentages, 99.1 and 125.8. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 34,472,000 centals against 38,544,000 centals and 
29,152,000 centals; percentages, 89.4 and 118.2. 
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Current information on fodder crops. 

German v: At the beginning of September fodder plants were well grown. 

Austria: The somewhat rainy weather in August was very favourable to all fodder 
crops. Production of temporary and permanent meadows was abundant but haymaking 
was hindered by the rains in the second half of August so that the quality leaves 
much to be desired. 

The following are the data available on production of the principal fodder crops. 





1937 

1936 

Red clover 

(two cuts) .... 

. . . . (000 centals) 

14,639 

17,858 



(000 sh. tons) 

732 

893 

Alfalfa 

(tWO cuts) .... 

. . . . (000 centals) 

4.189 

5*732 



(000 sh. tons) 

209 

287 

Clover mixtures . 


.... (000 centals) 

6,438 

6,614 



(000 sh. tons) 

322 

33 i 

Permanent meadows (first cut) .... 

.... (000 centals) 

49 . 73 6 

64.375 



(000 sh. tons) 

2.487 

3.219 


Belgium: Meadows had suffered severely from drought at the beginning of August. 
Young clover was mostly in good condition. Turnips for feed, having been sown in dry 
weather, sprouted slowly and unevenly. 

Bulgaria: The rains in August were very favourable and crop condition at the 
beginning of September was very good. 

Finland: According to the most recent estimate, production of fodder roots and 
tubers in general this year is about 12,216,000 centals (611,000 short tons) against 
1:3,737,000 (687,000) in 1936 and 14,426,000 (721,000) on the average of the live years 
ending 1935; percentages, 88.9 and 84.7. 

France: Bxcept in well watered fields, growth of fodder crops is held up but 
as the first cuts were satisfactory in quantity and quality and as temporary meadows 
have generally yielded excellent second cuts, no fodder scarcity is feared in the coming 
winter. There wall be, however, little tuber and root feed. Turnips and rape grown 
on stubble in the centre, south-west and wes_ will sprout only if rains come. 

Hungary: Mangels were in good condition at the end of August. The roots 
were healthy and of fair size on the whole. An average crop is anticipated. The 
third clover cut and the fourth alfalfa cut promise good yields. Maize for gr en fodder, 
rye-grass and moha are yielding well. Fodder crops grown on stubble are growing 
well. The aftermath on permanent meadows is average. Growth on pastures was 
vigorous after the rains. 

Italy: The production of meadows was abundant and sufficient for the feeding of 
stock: the results of fodder crops however are poor, particularly in the islands, where 
drought did considerable harm. 

Latvia: As a result of the drought at the beginning of the summer and the frequent 
; at harvest time, the first clover crop gave yields below the average both hi quantity 

and quality. The second cutting, however, showed an outturn above the average. 
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Latvia (contd.) Production of the principal jodder crops. 



Centals (thousands) 

Short tons {thousand 1 -) 

1937 

Hay from permanent 

1937 

1936 

A\er 
1931 35 

2937 

1936 

A\er 

1 >3*^5 

1930 Aver 

~ :oc. = 100 

meadows ...... 

35.7S0 

39,307 

39.885 

1.769 

1,965 


QT 0 by 7 

Clover .. 

26,347 

34.9X2 

32,354 

1.317 

1,746 

I, 6 l£> 

75 5 61.4 


The condition of fodder crops. 


Crops and countries 


Clover: 

Germany., 

Austria 2) . . , . . 

Netherlands 1) . . , 

Poland. 

A Lr ale \ : 

Germany. 

Austria.. 

Netherlands . . . . 

Mangels : 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Denmark ..... 
Norway 3) .... 

Netherlands .... 
Switzerland .... 
Canada 3) . 

Temporary Me vdows : 

Austria 4). 

Norway. 

Sw eden . 

Switezerland .... 

Permanent Meadows: 

Germany: 
irrigated meadows 
other meadows . . 
Austria ...... 

Norway. 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows 
low meadows . . 
meadows improved 
Sweden ...... 

Switzerland .... 

Pastures: 

Germany. 

Austria.. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Switzerland .... 
Canada . 







Crop 

CONDITION f) 




1 September 193 7 ! 


1 August 

19 

37 

i September 193 b 

a) 

b) 


c) 


a) j 

b) 


c) 


0 

h) c) 

2.9 



_ 


_ 


! 

3.2 


2.4 


2.2 

.— 


— 


2.4 

— 

1 

—, 


1.9 

_ .— 

— 

— 

2 ) 

62 

2 ) 

67 

— 


— 

3) 

71 

— — 








1 

i 

2 ) 2.1 

3) 

3.2 

— — 

2.8 

_ 


_ 


2.7 


1 

_ 


2.2 

1 

2.2 

— 


— 


2.1 

— 


— 


1.8 I 

— 1 .— 

3 ) 68 

~ 



2 ) 

66 







2.6 

_ 


_ 


2.5 





2.4 

__ , _ 

2.2 

— 


— 


2.2 

— 


— 


2.1 


— 

— 


97 

91 

65 


~~ 



96 



99 

_ 

_ 

2 ) 

2 ) 

70 

_ 


_ 

2) 

71 

_ _ 

80 

—, 


— 


73 

.— 


— 


77 

— — 

— 

— 


96 



— 


97 


— 

— 79 

2.0 

112 

118 

— 


— 


2.3 

_ 


— 


1.8 

! 

_ 


_ 

2) 

IS 8 

_ 

1 

_ 


103 

_ _ 

78 





78 


I 

! 



87 

, — 

2.6 





2.5 

i 

1 _ 




2.2 1 

j 

— 

3.0 


— 


2.9 

— 


— 


2.4 

— — 

2.4 

107 

— 


— 


2.3 

— 


— 


J.8 , 

__ __ 


_ 

2) 

2.2 


_ 

, 

: 

L) 2.1 


_ __ 

1 - j.) : 

— 

— 

2) 

2.8 


— 

— 

1 

3) 2.8 


— 

|a) 3.0 - 

— 

— 

2) 

2.9 


— 

— 


3) 2.8 

2) 

3.5 

t _ ! _ _ 

107 

— 

— 

2) 

107 

— 


— 


103 

- ' - 

79 

— 


— 


74 

— 


■— 


86 

| 

I 


3.0 




_ 



3.1 


2.5 

_ ' _ 

2.7 

— 


— 


2.2 

— 


— 


2.0 

| - - 

— 

— 


92 


— 

— 


94 


— 

i — 1 9 

2) 59 

— 


— 

2) 

63 

— 



2) 

79 



— 

2) 

2.2 


— 

— 


2) 2.0 * 


— 

1 ~ 3) 

76 

— 

— 


79 

— 


— 


74 



— 


90 


— 

■— 


91 

! 

1 


“ 

! - 1 7 


a) Above the average. — h) Average. —• c) Below the average. — d) Excellent. — e) Good. — /) Average, 
g) Poor, — f) See explanation, of the various systems on page 665. — 1) Red clover, — 2) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3) Turnips, etc. — 4} Kleegrass. 
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PRODUCTION — FODDER CROPS 


Motherlands: The crop condition of mangels varied from good to fairly good at the 
middle of August: clover was in similar condition. The condition of alfalfa was good. 
Owing to the lack of rainfall, the feed value of pastures has decreased; in the higher 
districts the meadows were bare and it was necessary to feed the stock by hand. In 
the lower districts pasturage was normal 

United Kingdom: The hay harvest in England and Wales was completed under 
favourable conditions and quality and condition are good. Yields are above the 

average. 

Turnips, swedes and mangels generally appear healthy. Average crops of mangels 
are expected, with turnips and swedes rather more backward. Rain would be of 

benefit. 

Turnips in Scotland are in average condition but mangels are rather below average. 

Romania: In consequence of the rains at the end of August growth of pastures 
greatly improved. 

Sweden: The following are the latest estimates of fodder production: 


Hay of rotation mead¬ 
ow. 

Hay of permanent 
meadow ..... 

Roots and tubers for 
fodder in general . 


Centals (thousands) Short tons (thousands) % 1937 


*937 

1936 

Aver. 

I 93 I -35 

1937 

*936 

Aver. 

* 93*-35 

*936 
~ 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

124,870 

105,624 

106,549 

<5,243 

5,281 

5.327 

118.2 

117.2 

13,162 

12,319 

ir ,939 

658 

616 

597 

106.8 

110,2 

61,465 

60,703 

70,973 

3>°73 

3>°35 

3,549 

10T.3 

86,6 


Switzerland: The growth of grass was at times affected by drought, and the yields 
of second crops varied considerably between districts and soils. However, after rains 
came, the condition of meadows again improved. In many places, thanks to the fine 
weather of these last weeks, it has been possible to reap a third crop. The growth of 
mangels and carrots for feed has been assisted by rain and they show a slight impro¬ 
vement compared with the previous month. 

Czechoslovakia: The growth of fodder plants, particularly alfalfa, which is being 
cut for the third time, of clover and meadows varied considerably between districts 
according to the quantity of moisture during the second half of August. On the whole, 
rains encouraged the growth of these crops, though they hindered and even damaged 
the hay harvests. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate, the area of hay and clover this 
year is about 9,072,000 acres against 8,787,000 acres in 1936 and an average of 8,876,000 
acres in the five years ending 1935; percentages, 103.2 and 102.2. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 260,940,000 centals (13,047,000 short tons) against 
275,060,000 centals (13,803,000 short tons) and 259,102,000 centals (12,955,000 short tons); 
percentages, 94,5 and 100.7. 

The condition of fodder maize on 31 August was 100 against 93 on 31 July and 70 
August 1936. 
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Sheeps numbers in Germary. 


The following table contains the results of an enumeration of sheep con¬ 
ducted in Germany on 3 June 1937 compared with the corresponding figures 
for the last two years. 


Classification 

3 June 

1937 

4 June 

1936 

4 June 

1935 1) 

Sheep under 1 year .. 

Males.. . 

Females .. 

2,115,366 

2,015,360 

927,181 

1,088,179 

1,787,189 

Sheep 1 year old and over . 

Rams.1 

Wethers. ) 

Lambing ewes and other . . . 

3,248,403 

5 I 5» I 55 J 
2 , 733,248 

2,g8ij6i 

60,436 

377-994 

2,542,731 

2,7 53,089 

Total . . . 

5,363,769 

4,996,521 

4,540,278 


1) Excluding the Saar Territory. 


Livestock in Belgium* 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
31 December 1936 compared with the figures of preceding years and the pre¬ 
war period: 


Horses i) 


Cattle 


Pigs 


Ye \r 

% 

under 

3 years 

over 

3 years 

Total 

under 

z years 

dairy- 

cows 

1 

other , 
cattle 
over j 
3 years 

l 

Total 

under 

6 

months 

1 

i 

over 

6 

months 

of 

which 

store 

pigs 

(fatten¬ 

ing) 

Total 

1936 . . . 

75,518 

187,586 

263,104 

589,078 

_ 

983,983 

j 

79,738 1 

1,782,840 

506,987 

547,486 

704,805 

1,054,475 

*935 - • . 

91,112 

140,294 

231,406 

763,064 

970,225 

104,205 i 

1,837,494 

712,139 

572,326 

428,261 

1,284,465 

*934 • - - 

91,199 

; 140,6001 

! 231,799 

762,334 ] 

963,030 

114,317! 

1,839,681 j 

688,684 

569,174 

422,485 < 

1,257,858 

*933 - - . 

91,442 

141,847 1 

233,289 

760,609 

946,515 

105,483 

1,812,607 ! 

729,168 

623,358 

461,345 

1,352,526 

*93-3 . . . 

95,079 

142,933! 

238,012 

745,752 1 

941,814 

96,880 

1,784,446 

679,424 | 

565,230 

, 421,322 

1,244,654 

*93* * * - 

96,663 

1 145.326 

241,989 

738,740 

930,930 

97,866 j; 

1,767,536 

672,902 

562,312 

420,114 

1,235,214 

1930 . . . 

98,184 

147,787 1 

245,971 

732,437 

925,556 

100,661 

1,758,654 

680,867 1 

568,754 

f 424,066 

1,249,621 

X 929 . . . 

99,564 

149,450! 

24Q.014* 727,208 

911,720 

99,420 

1,738,348 

675,374 

561,628 

421,252 

1,237,002 

1938 . . . j 

103,392 

149,922 

253,314 

743,651 

907,730 

! 99,160 

1,750,541 

, 621,362 

517,769 

1 385,020 

1,139,131 

*957 . . . 

101,978 

154,847 

256,465 

735,462 

901,902 

101,450 | 

1,738,814 

| 609,824 

514,419 

381,347 

1,124,243 

* 9*3 - • • 

95,472 

171,688 

267,160 

779,950 

936,800 

132,734 1 

1,849,484 

J 746,674 

665,619 


1,412,293 


1 ) Horses used in agriculture 
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Cattle and pig population in Denmark. 


Cattle. 

(Thousands). 


Classification j 

17 

July 

1937 

January 

1937 

iS 

July 

1936 

28 

Decerabre 

1935 

July 

x 935 

16 

July 
1934 . 

July 

19 33 

15 

July 

1932 

Cattle . .. 

3.079 

3.072 

3.107 

3.063 

3.072 

3.053 

3.134 

3.237 

Calves under i year . . 

761 i 

! 798 

l 785 

796 

i 782 

712 

685 

767 

Heifers i year and over. ; 
Cows which have calved, ; 

600 

538 

i 

j 580 

494 

529 

518 

542 

582 

2 years and over . . . ; 

1.574 

1.601 

■ 1.610 1 

1.658 

l 1.647 i 

! 1.712 

1.770 

1.739 

Steers i year and over . j 

81 

70 

; es 

51 

I 51 i 

1 47 ' 

59 

62 

Bull i year and over . ; 

63 I 

65 

, 64 

64 

63 

: 

1 . 64 

78 

87 


Pigs. 

(Thousands). 






1937 






1936 



Classification 

28 : 
Aug. 

17 

July 

19 

June 

8 

May 

27 

March 

13 

Febr. 

Jan. 

\ 

21 

Nov. ; 

10 

Oct. 

A 29 

Aug. | 

IS 

July 

x 3 

June 

Boars for breeding. 

20! 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

49! 

66 

70 

74 . 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

108 

125 

Other sows in farrow 

i4s: 

157 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

185 

189 

Sows in milk . . . 

91! 

87 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

108 

99 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

29* 

25 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

30 

27 

Sows for slaughter. 

14; 

12 

10 

I! 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

16 

15 

Total of sows . . , j 

331 1 

347 

j 352 

359 

360 

359 

374 

392 

418 

438 

| 447 1 

455 

Sucking pigs not 1 
weaned .... 

794 : ; 

766 

707 

761 

751 

669 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

888 1 

810 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un- 
■ der 35 kg- - - 

| 

si li 

763 

t 

| 

j 775 

752 j 

734 

: 

774 

: 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

947 

851 

826 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

: 

I 638! 

713 

656 

625 

657 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

754 

700 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

573! 

475 

506 

519 

536 

519 

523 

551 

556 

608 

533 

559 

Total 'pigs * . • 

3J67 j 

1 

3.083 

3$17 

3.037 

3.059 

3.024 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 

3,718 

3,496 

3,374 
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Livestock in the Netherlands (According to the Enumeration of 10-22 May 1937). 

Numbers of cattle (1). 


Classification 


Maj 

1937 

i 

May 

i93tJ 

20 May- 
1 June 
1935 

ij. Mav- 
1 June 
^934 

June 

3933 

June 

2933 

June 

1930 

Cattle . 


2,626,717 

2,569,797 

2,639,477 

2,829,684 

! 

2,877,230 

- 

2 , 366,066 

Bulls over x year..... 


31,274 

33,745 

37,668 

49,289 

39,832 1 

_ 

26,453 

Heifets over 1 year m calf 
not m calf. 

and 

462,326 

482,013 

532,857 

673,275 

611,659 1 


419.417 

Young bulls under 1 year . 


84,283 

58,880 

64,628 

75,920 

95,651 | 

— 


Heifers under x year . . . 


430,141 

389,086 

399,151 

459,197 

516,391 

_ 

1 502,Cb3 

1 

Milk cons and cows that have 
put down their: 

1 st. calf . 

2 nd. calf . 

280 295 
272,247 

289,350 

282,767 

298,882 

287,349 

324,632 

286,176 

335,348 ( 
283,594 

^ 1,338,446 

8 

3 rd. calf . 


283,438 

289,127 

278,661 

263,778 

258/92 | 

* 1,298,^36 

more than three calves . 


639,327 

593,623 

569,802 

559,369 

574,877 | 

1 

I 

Calves for fattening .... 


26,845 

33,829 

42,258 

45,865 

50,909 

— 

38,548 

Other cattle for fattening . 


116541 

117,377 

128,221 

92,183 

110,477 1 

— 

, 80,879 


1 ) The figures of the enumerations of 1932 to 1937 are not strictly comparable with that of the Census 
of 1930 , the figures being collected on different bases. The enumerations of 1933 to 1937 were undertaken by 
the Netherlands Central livestock Office, that of 1932 by the Central Office for livestock Products during 
the Crisis while the Censuse was conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 


Numbers of pigs, 


Classification 

May 

193 7 

May 

1936 

February 

1936 

November 

1935 

August 

2935 

May 

*935 

February 

*935 

May 

*934 

Pigs . 

1,406,366 

1,678,984 

1,509,377 

1,669,060 

1,629,377 

1,523,751 

1,389,460 

2,081,752 

Boars for reproduction . 

4,532 

5,543 

5,273 

5,270 

5,575 

5,348 

5,360 

6,642 

Sows for reproduction . 

143 700 i 

173,581 

157,707 ' 

i 145,965 

1 152,555 

! 151,998 

145.284 

154,477 

Sows for fattening . . . 

— 

— 

16,542 | 

32,157 

» —, 

j — 

i — 

i — 

Sucking pigs under 6 
weeks■ . 

312,812 

400,817 

319,723 

331,357 

i 

! 397,483 

1 

l 318,697 

269,549 

1 330,733 

Young pigs under 60 kg. 

573,624 

648,918 

480,713 

573,930 

, 544,000 

1 658,140 

445,393 

854,605 

Pigs of 60 to 100 kg. . 

190,436 

239,841 

311,543 

271,804 

1 335,235 

199,240 

308,201 

390,931 

Pigs over xoo kg. . . . 

181,262 

210,284 

217,876 

308,577 

| 194,529 

1 190,328 

215,673 

j 344,364 


Numbers of horses (i). 


Classification 

May 1937 

May 1936 

May 1935 ! 

1 

May 1934 

May-June 
1930 

Horses .. 

299,989 

295,143 

! 

287,970 

269,298 

299J 52 

Over 3 years...| 

232,678 

234,254 

231,369 

220 648 

253,639 

Under 3 years: 

born during the year .. 

others. 

22,767 

44,544 

20,166 

40.723 

21,002 

35,599 

15,834 

32,816 

17.081 

28.432 


x) The figures of the enumerations of 1934 to 1937 are not strictly comparable with those of the Census of 
1930 as the numbers were taken on a different basis. 
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Numbers of sheep (i). 


Classification 

j May 1937 

1 

May 1936 

May 1935 

May 1934 

May-Jane 

1930 

Sheep, . 

! 

. . . . 608,333 

654,530 

680,174 

641,894 

484,987 

Rambs... 

. . . . I 326,589 

358,415 

362,744 

330,285 

260,787 

Ewes for reproduction ...... 

. . . . ! 4,007 

4,386 

6,144 

5,778 

1 

Rams for reproduction. 

. . . . i 220,541 

236,937 

244.593 

237,014 

224,200 

Other sheep .. 

. . . . i 57,196 

1 

54,792 

1 

66,693 

68,817 

! 

1 


1 } The figures of the enumerations of 1934 to 1937 are not strictly comparable with those of the Census 
of 1930 as the numbers were taken on a different basis. 


Poultry . 


Classification 

May 1937 

May-June 
1936 

May-June 
1933 

Ma}’-June 
1934 

Fouls . 

27,703 594 

27,788,396 

28,482,480 

34,539,803 

Chickens born during the year. 

Other fowls... 

14,030,507 

13,673,087 

13,816,188 

13,972,208 

! 13,018,528 
! 15,463,952 

17,422,211 

17,117,592 

Ducks .... 

814,559 

774,437 

861,234 

954,453 

Buddings born during the vear. ... 

Other ducks.'. 

300,164 

I 514,395 

286,103 

488,334 

309,450 

551,784 

\ 376,686 

1 577,767 
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Livestock and poultry in Yugoslavia. 1 ) 



End op December 

CLASSIFICATION 




1936 

1935 

2934 

Horses . . 

1,216,085 

1,200,831 

1,205,865 

Colts and fillies under 3 vears . 

Stallions. 

Geldings . 

Mares .. . 

196,347 

17,947 

496,309 

505,482 

189,719 

17,045 

490,294 

503,773 

192,154 

18,365 

489,873 

505,473 


123,461 

120,925 

120,034 

M ides . 

17,987 

18,430 

17,678 

Cattle ... 

4,073,729 

3,982,359 

3,989,941 

Calves under 1 vear. 

Cattle 1 year old and above. 

Bulls . . . ' . 

Oxen . 

Cows and heifers . 

564,398 

614,457 

63,543 

924,099 

1,907,232 

555,027 

598.915 

63,660 

901,133 

1,863,624 

559,060 
598,783 
65,3?1 
919,473 
1,847,314 

Buffaloes .I 

37,217 

36,946 

38,929 

Sheep .j 

9,568,338 

9,211,101 

8,867,685 

Lambs under 1 year . 1 

Rams for service .i 

Other rams . 

Breeding ewes .. 

Other ewes . . 

1,773,987 

393,659 

245,787 

6,580,922 

573,983 

1,690,502 

381,385 

( 2 ) 

6,380,770 

3) 758,444 , 

; 1,633,206 

1 379,399 

! ( 2 ) 

1 6,085,049 

I 3) 770,031 


1,905,993 

1,895,905 1 

1,881,126 

Kids under 1 >ear. ; 

Goals. 

413,211 

1,492,782 

395,223 

1,500,682 

l 396,348 

1,484,778 

Pigs .; 

3,126,241 

2,931,900 

| 2,791,592 

Young pigs under 1 year. ! 

Boars. ! 

Brood sows. 

Other pigs. 

1,483,330 

55,193 

756,618 

831,100 

1,409,278 

53,745 

726,965 

741,912 

, 1,348,421 

1 53,141 

I 696,213 

j 693,817 

Poultry ... 

21,505,246 

20,768,672 

1 20,817,099 

Fowls. 

Geeses. 

Ducks. 

Turkeys.. 

18,355,777 

1,266,394 

1,061,563 

821,512 

17,761,172 

1,186,389 

972,852 

848,259 

} 17,857,933 

1,132,507 
932,691 
843,968 

! 


1) On farms only. — 2) See note 3. — 3) Including other rams. 


Livestock in the Unites States. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that the number of cattle on 
feed for market in the maize belt States on i August 1937 was about 29 per cent, 
smaller than on the same date last year. On 1 April 1937 the decrease from a 
year earlier had been estimated as 33 per cent, and on 1 January as 23 
per cent. 

The decrease was considerably larger in the western than the eastern maize 
belt; moreover in the western belt numbers were already relatively small on 
1 August 1936, whereas in the eastern belt they were large. 
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Although, reports indicate that the number of stocker and feeder cattle expec¬ 
ted to be purchased in the last 5 months of 1937 will be lower than in the same 
period last year, it is certain that the proportion that will be fed in the winter 
and in the spring of 193S will be much larger than last year, particularly in the 
States affected by the 1936 drought. 


* •»* $ 


The 1937 lamb crop is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at 30,712,000 head, which is 267,000 (less than 1 per cent.) smaller than the 1936 
crop but about 2 per cent, larger than the five-year average of 1931-35. The 
decrease from last year was in the western sheep States. The number saved in 
the country as a whole was the same as in the two previous years, 85.3 lambs per 
100 ewes. The decrease was due therefore to the smaller number of breeding 
ewes on 1 January, 1937. In the native sheep States with favourable weather the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes was higher at 103.1 this year. In the western 
sheep States, however, it was only 77.5 per 100 ewes. Texas again considerably 
increased its lamb crop. 

The 1936 drought in the northern Great Plains area (particularly Montana) 
caused a heavy movement of breeding flocks, both temporal}’ and permanent, 
to other locations. 


Wool production in the United States. 

The preliminary estimate of the quantity of wool shorn and to be shorn in 
1937 is 367,359,000 lb., according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is about 7,000,000 lb. or about 2 per cent, more than in 1936 and practically the 
same as the 5-year (1931-35) average. 

The larger production in 1937 compared with 1936 was a result of both a 
larger number of sheep shorn and a larger average weight per fleece. Texas in 
particular increased its production. The estimated number of sheep shorn in 
1937 was 46,221,000 compared with 45,663,000 in 1936. The average fleece 
weight was 7.95 lb. in 1937 and 7.89 in 1936. 


The wool clip in Union of South Africa, 

The wool clip for the 1936-37 season was 266,945,000 lb. as against 
237335 *°°° for the previous season. This is an increase of about 12 percent, 
over last year and as last year's clip was about 14 per cent, higher than the 
previous year, in two years production has risen 28 per cent. 
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New Zealand sheep estimate. 

The interim return of sheep as on 30 April 1937 gives a total of over 
31,000,000. This figure, which represents an increase of over 1,000,000 on 
last year's total, is the highest recorded. It continues the sequence of annual 
increases obtaining since 1933, when 27,750,000 sheep were recorded. 

The substantial increase noted in this year's total number of sheep is 
readily explained. Breeding ewes in 1936 attained their highest total up to 
that date, and this, combined with favourable lambing conditions last season, 
resulted in a record number of lambs. On the other hand killings, as evi¬ 
denced by the export figures followed a normal trend. The net result of both 
factors was to increase the flock figures as already stated. The number of 
sheep in New Zealand at 30 April in each of the last ten years is shown in 
the following table: 


30 April 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1930 

1929 

1928 


Sheep in New Zealand . 


*) Interim figure. 


Number 

31,210,734 (*) 

30,1x3.704 

29,076,754 

28,649,038 

27 > 755 > 9 66 
28,691,788 
29,792,516 
30,841,287 
29,051,382 
27A33>Sio 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The health of stock remained satisfactory; some cases of pig pest and 
foot and mouth disease were observed. 

Irish Free State: Feed supplies during August were ample for all normal require¬ 
ments. Milk yields were slightly below those of last year. 

France: Milk production declined appreciably owing to the falling off in the 
quality and quantity of green fodder. 

Prices of liquid milk, butter and cheese are rising. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Greece: Conditions during July and August were satisfactory for livestock. Dis¬ 
eases were reported in some places but they were successful!}' dealt with by the veter¬ 
inary service. Where droughty conditions persist, animals are suffering from the 
shortage of feed. 

Milk production is expected to be below last year’s level. 

Latvia: The 1937 milk production was on the whole good, being 5 or 10 percent, 
higher than last year. 

Netherlands: On the whole, feed for milch cows during August was quite good. 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year, milk production for the whole 
country was practically the same. It was 5 per cent, higher in Groningen and 2 per 
cent, in Friesland and North Holland. Milk production however was 5 per cent, lower 
in Utrecht and Limburg and 7 per cent, in Zeeland. 

United Kingdom: Pastures during August have been fairly good. Grass has been 
fairly plentiful, but in the second half of the month the absence of rain was becoming 
noticeable in some districts, particularly in the southern half of the country. In 
many pastures weeds are prevalent. Cattle and sheep have done well generally. Milk 
yields are about average for the time of year. 

Switzerland: Deliveries of milk to collecting points and cheese factories show, 
according to the inquiry made by the Information Bureau on prices of the Swiss 
Union of Farmers, an increase in July of 3.8 per cent, compared with those of the 
corresponding month last year. 

United States: Milk production continued high during J uly with less than the 
usual seasonal decrease. All States showed a higher production per cow than has 
been reported on 1 August in any of the past seven years owing to the extension 
of good pastures into mid-summer, increased feed supplies and the continued ten¬ 
dency of farmers to milk more than the usual proportion of their milk cows. 

Union of South Africa: In the south-western area of Cape Province the weather 
in July continued to be exceptionally wet. Farmers were fallowing old lands. Graz¬ 
ing was good and stock rapidly improved in condition. 

Very cold weather and drought prevailed in most of the rest of the Province. 
In the north-west stock were compelled to trek in search of better pasturage. In 
the Karroo area lambs made little progress but stock in general maintained their 
conditions surprisingly well. Jackals and lynx were troublesome. The same cold, 
dry conditions prevailed in July in the border districts, except in the coastal area 
where rains fell. Many farmers had to use maize for feed. In the north-east stock 
were losing condition, and slight rains towards the end of July offered little relief. 
Conditions were worst of all in the Trauskei area where some stock had died from 
the drought. In the south-coast area on the other hand good rains fell. 

In Beehuanaland, despite the cold and drought, grazing was plentiful. 

In Natal similar conditions prevailed and the situation was serious as the winter 
fodder crop was a failure. Considerable loss of stock has already occurred. On the 
coast, where a few showers had fallen, conditions were a little better. 

In the Orange Free State also, except for the south-west where nearly one inch 
of rain lias fallen, stock farmers are facing a critical time. No green feed is avail¬ 
able, and harvested lands provide almost the only grazing. Stock are already in 
poor condition. The wool crop will be of good quality. 

In Transvaal the cold and drought have damaged the veld pastures but stock 
^are in fair condition free of disease. 
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SERICULTURE 


Current information on sericulture* 

France: Production is expected to approach that of last season. Hearings have 
not been good on the whole and unit-yields are rather small. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, production of mulberries this year 
is about 24,571,200 centals against 23,604,000 in 1936 and 25,610,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages 104 1 and 95.9. 

Japon: Favoured by the weather, fruiting of mulberries occurred in normal 
conditions. 




TRADE - WHEAT 


TRADE 



! ! July ; 

Twelve months 

{August 1-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports J Imports 


*937 i 93 '-> 

1937 i 1936 ! 

1036-37 1933-36 

1936-37 1935-36 

1935-36 1935-36 


| \ bvrting Coit)iiries. 


|;lu!garia 
J.'iJungary . 
Jitfauania 
Poland -Baatzig 
C$umama 
- Hogoslavia 
S. S. R. 
'jmnada 
' l ' Argentina 
. . 

{iUruguuy. . 

'.|dia: bv sea 4) 

: by land 4} 
E'Jftq . ’• • 

,[.'|ian . . . 
^"Janchukuo 
'’:;)rtia & Deb.: Fr. 
i'yiiitkey . . 
''Algeria . . 

TifeyP* ■ * 

• t each Morocco 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


/{MistraHa 

' " 4 ! 


.j^poriing Countries; 

;J;,;j|rmany. 

^y&stria . 

■ ' Igo-Euxemb. E* U. 

;A;|rnmark. 

A|kin . 

^Mtonia . 

):J|ipand ...... 

‘/Wince. 

'wsece. 

x ffifh Free State 

v| 3 y 1 . 

‘jfflstvia ...... 


1 "«way 
'"pijtbetlanda 





466 

| 90 

| 0 

: 0 

! 4,625 

I 683 

1 0 

j 0 

— 

— 

199 

I 1,579 

! 0 

0 

i 13,121 

i 8,600 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1,273 

1 0 

0 

— 

— 

8 

| 60 

i 0 

i 0 

1,131 

i 1,165 

0 

0 

— 

— 


t 



1) 21,750 

! x) 3,354 

I) 1 

I) 1 

— 

— 

224 

41 

i 0 

: 0 

10,781 

! 368 

0 

! 0 

— 

— 





1) 725 

ii) 16,796 

1) 0 

1) 134 

— 

— 

5,162 

! i 5,548 

; 7 

i 0 

104,917 

i 139,215 

88 

0 

— 

— 

2,047 

! 2,450 

— 

1 — 

93,462 

39,414 

— 

— 

— 

— 


} 

... 

] # r , 

3) 0 

j 3) 1,227 

3) 0 

3) 3 

— 

— 





1) 1,874 

1) 1,509 

1) 0 

x) 24 

— 

— 

' i ,797 

97 

2 

0 

9,992 

435 

8 

292 

— 

— 




I 

3) 453 

13) 435 

: 3) 119 

3) 134 

— 

— 





1) 2,809 

ji) 163 

1) 0 

x) 5 

— 

-r- 





2) 423 

—) 418 

•2) 0 

2) 0 

— 

— 



— 

j — 

3) 365 

3) 531 


— 

— 

— 

0 

23 

15 

0 

827 

181 

136 

6 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

1) 2,628 

x) 317 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

265 

27 

20 

3,566 

5,222 

626 

358 

— , 

— 


• . * 



1) 364 

x) 3 

1) 0 

x) 1 

— 

— 


... 



3) 403 

3) 2,309 

3) 1,325 

3) 0 

— 

— 

54 

36 

25 

16 

205 

2,420 

692 

183 

— 

— 

3,224 

1,060 

0 

° 

1 

44,177 

43,935 

0 

0 



0 

190 

5,074 

j 

121 

1 

42 

* 

1,299 

18,610 

2,138 



1 

0 

474 

427 

10 

30 

5,146 

3,24! 

— 

— 

13 

43 

1,781 

2,024 

2,609 

970 

26,247 

24,318 

— 

— 

14 

0 

313 

658 

406 

35 

4,027 

5,150 

— 

— 

27 

25 

9 

4 

56 

83 ! 

153 

84 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

141 

198 

0 

o ! 

1,530 

1,618 

— 

— 

50 

719 

548 

965 

1,132 

8,627 

i 8,599 

16,110 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1,084 

977 

0 

0 ! 

12,887 

8,823 

— 

— 

0 

0 

678: 

1,132 

0 

0 

7,320 

8,753 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2,661 

480 

70; 

11 

40,812 

9,144 

— 

— 

0 

49 

0 

: 0 

0 j 

926 

596 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

149 

121 

0 

0 

3,847 

3,383 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1,051 

955 

55 

4 ! 

11,398 

11,365 

— 

— 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2,443 

22 

153 

— 

— 

679 

175 

9,878 

9,741 

1,810 

846 | 

110,684 

114,401 

— 

— 

5 

293 

77 

84 

795 

2,119 1 

1,148 

1,010 

— 

— 

2 

0 

502 

985 

5 ! 

3 

30,636 

10,002 

— 

— 

303 

0 

158 

1 

5,211 I 

4 | 

192 

1,302 

— 

— 

1,287 

16 

758 

3,290 

3,172 | 

163 

26,086 

30,269 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— l 

— 1 

2) 18,077 

2) 17,417 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— ; 

— 1 

2) 280 

2) 282 

— 

— 





1) 0 | 

x ) 0 ; 

1) 2,443 

1) 1,274 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

9 

6 

j 

— 1 

118 

100 

— 

— 





2) 726 | 

2) 132 

2) 1,060 

2) 3,474 

— 

— 





1) 2 

1) 0 

1) 50 

1 

1) 85 

AC 


— 





1) ~ 0 

1) 0 

1) 2 

1 tj 

r) 1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 





2) 3,942 

2) 7,683 

— 

-- 


... 



1) 2 

1) 2 

1} 7 

x) 15 

— 

— 

».. 




3) 0 

3) 1 

3) 1,018 

3) 49 

— 

— 

... 




x) 583 

1) 0 

1) 12 

1) 23 

— 

— 



... 


2 ) 0 

2) 0 

2) 231 

2) 370 


— 

15,572 

22,759 

25,426 

22,204 

335,289 

287,951 

320,182 

284,423 


- 


) Up to 30 June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the 
i erf India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
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CO ENTRIES 


JXTLV 

Tweiae siovths (August i-July 31) 

l Tueiae 
(\ ugust I 

MONIHS 
-JuU 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

| Exports 1 

IMPORT'S* 

1937 | 1936 

1937 ! 1936 

1930-37 1935-36 1936-37 1935-36 

I 1035-36 

19 3 d 3 r > 


Expntmg Counting 


Germany . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Spain .... 
France .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Poland - Dantzig 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
TJ. S. S. R. . . 
Canada , . . 
United States . 
Argentina . . 
Chile . ... 

Uruguay . 
Chosen . , . 
India: by sea 4) 
Iraq ..... 

Iran. 

Japan .... 
Algeria .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis .... 
Australia . . . 


Importing Countries 


Austria . . . 
Belgo-Luxemb. E. U, 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 

Finland. 

Greece . 

Irish Free State . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom. . 
Sweden .... 
Czechoslovakia 

Haiti. 

Brazil. 

Colombia .... 

Peru. 

Ceylon ..... 

China . 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . . 
British Malaya. . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine Br. m. t. 
Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. t. 
Egypt .... 
Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


Totals . . . 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental 


IOO lb.;. 


0 

79 

205 

1 


134 


758 


478 , 


3! 

— i 



2 

0 

0 

0 


86 


0 


0 ! 


_ 0 



f 

193 

202 

56 

84 


2,845 


3,199 


847 


1,222 

_ | 

_ , 

I 

74 

145 1 

0 

0 


1.352 


1,247 


0 


0 t 

— I 

— 

1 

£ 

205 

163 

2 

0 


4.417 


4,353 


38 


14 

— j 

— 

f 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ! 

— , 

— 

i 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 , 

! 

— 

1 

0 

157 

0 

0 


1,449 


2,163 


0 


o 1 

— 1 

__ 

t 





1 ) 

6 

1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 i 

— 1 

—■ 


8 

4 i 

0 

0 


123 


74 


0 


0 i 

— * 

— 

1 





x) 

1,317 

1 } 

638 

1 ) 

43 

3) 

371 ! 

— | 

— 

( 

657 

* ’ 872 

8 

7 


8,870 


9,759 


112 


120 ! 

— j 

— 

? 

517 

568 

10 

19 


7,628 


6,732 


71 


88 1 

— 

— 

t 

127 

181 

— 

— 


2,147 


1,761 


— 


— j 

— 

— 

1 




... 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

69 3 ) 

2 1 3 ) 

24 | 

— * 

— 

( 





1 ) 

121 

1 ) 

285 

1 ) 

0 

1 } 

0 

— 

— 

I i 

f , 





i) 

50 

1 ) 

109 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

— 

— 


*115 

““28 

0 

2 


855 


399 


23 


11 

.— 

— 

< 


... 


... 

1 ) 

86 

1 ) 

71 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

1 

— 

— 


. 

... 

. • • 

... 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

4 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

—* 






2) 

1,663 

2) 

3,687 

V 

414 

2 ) 

180 

— 

— 


* 44 

*“72 

6 

4 


554 


843 


80 


89 

— 

— 

f 




«.. 

3 ) 

10 

3) 

4 

3) 

0 '3) 

0 

— 

— 

: 

‘ 19 

27 

4 

6 


284 


410 


1 93 


31 

— 

— 


779 

1,017 

0 

0 


11.063 ! 

1 

12,147 


0 


1 



■ 

« 

2 

1 

22 

43 


49 


9 


512 i 


| 

757 

1 



4 

4 

8 

6 

1 

78 


60 


104 


90 ! 

— 

— 


4 

2 ! 

14 

24 

1 

25 


22 


161 


217 

— 1 

— 


0 

0 , 

0 

1 0 

l 

0 


0 


0 


0 

— « 

— 


0 

0 

68 

76 


0 


0 


479 


687 

— 1 

— 

4 

0 

1 0 

t 0 

2 


0 


0 


15 


22 

— 1 

— 


0 

0 

7 

15 


0 


0 


140 


159 


— 


0 

0 

33 

75 


1 


4 


902 


884 

— i 

— 


105 

0 

144 

i 151 


433 ! 

7 


1,422 


1,207 

j 

■— 


0 

0 

8 

6 


0 


0 


45 


97 

j 

— 


114 

240 

682 

678 


2,042 


2.653 


9,491 


9,528 

j 

— 


0 

I 5 

0 

1 0 


26 


17 


3 


1 




0 

! 0 

0 

4 


348 


6 


9 


24 

— 

: -— 







— 


— 

1 ) 

225 

1 ) 

235 

— 

— 



i z 


* * . 


— 


— 

2 ) 

809 

2) 

913 

— 

i “ 


_ 

— 




,— 


— 

2 ) 

9 

2 ) 

9 

— 







1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 } 

30 

x) 

30 

— 

— 



_L" 

*‘*23 

17 


— 


— 


353 


337 

— 

| —• 



... 


... 

2) 

216 

i sl 

22 

2} 

457 

2 ) 

731 

—' 

f — 



_ 




_ 


_ 

1 ) 

940 

1 ) 

1,189 


— 

» ! 

_ 

— 

... 

... 


— 


— 

x) 

602 

x) 

554 

— 

— 

i 1 



... 

... 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

379 

x) 

361 

— 

— 

1 



.7 

... 

1 ) 

133 

1 ) 

116 

1 } 

1,397 

1 } 

1,220 

— 

— 

/ I 



0m [ 


3 ) 

4 

,3) 

3 

3) 

2 JOG 

3) 

5,019 

— 

— 

1 1 



t 


3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

592 

3) 

424 

— 

— 


4 

***32 

6 

0 


189 


121 


89 


129 

— 

*— 

{ 1 



... 

. * ■ 

1 ) 

28 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

48 

X) 

69 

— 

—* 

i , f! 





1 ) 

3 

1 } 

2 

ID 

10 

I) 

12 


—* 

4 | 




... 

2) 

1 

2 ) 

| 

l 

j 2) 

44 

2 ) 

200 

1 — 



1,973 

3,798 

i 

1,306 

1,220 

! 


48,634 


51,757 

1 

23,666 

1 

27,288 

- 

- 

y 


1) Up to 30 June. — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) From xst April 1937 the Indian statistics mdu 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 











































TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


3 - ~ i 

4 


July 


Twelve 

MONTHS (August r-July 31 ) | 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
-July 31 ) 

if COUNTRIES 

:!; 

Nut Exposts *} 

Net Imports **} ; 

Yet Exports *) 

Xet Imports * *) j 

Net Ex.*) 

NetIm.**} 

•\ : 

1957 

11336 

1937 

1936 j 

1936-37 

1933-36 

X936-37 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1 

Total Wheat and Flour f). — Thousand centals { 

1 

eenlals 

= 100 lb. 

). 

:$ 1 

'tlOennrtiiy 


173 

5,347 

_ 

_ 

131 

19,027 


_ 

_ 


j Austria : 

— 

— 

500 

483 , 

— 


5,754 


4,228 ; 

— 

— 

^Btflgo-Luxeni. E. U. : 

— 

— 

1,774 

1,983 , 

— 

— 

23,674 


23,388 ; 

— 

— 

^Bulgaria 

469 

90 

— 

— 

4,740 

683 

— 


— 

— 

— 

'^Denmark.: 

— 

— 

312 

686 ■ 


— 

3,802 


5,376 ; 

— 

— 

jlfSpain.1 

■^Estonia.! 

-- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


- j 

— 

— 

18 

21 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

97 


1 i 

— 

— 

fFinland.: 


— 

232 

299 : 

— 

— 

2,169 


2,534 ! 

— 

— 

prance 

— 

— 

316 

90 ; 

— 

— 

4,802 


4,848 1 

— 

— 

fcreece ...... i 


— 

1,084 

979 

— 

— 

12,906 


8,852 ■ 

— 

— 

'teiragary. 

298 

1,772 

__ 

— ; 

14,924 

10,263 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Arlsh Free State . . 

— 

— 

690 

1,153 ; 

— 

— 

7,509 


8,965 ! 

— 

— 

!|Itaiy ....... 

— 

— 

2,392 

263 I 

— 

— 

34,903 


3,346 | 

— 

— 

'"Latvia ...... 1 

— 

49 

0 

— 

__ 

926 

596 


— i 

— 


Lithuania ...... 

: 0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1,274 

— 


— 1 

— 

— 

Worwav ...... 

; — 

— 

194 

221 ! 

— 

— 

5,047 


4,556 j 

— 

— 

J'Wetherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,103 

1,155 i 

— 

— 

12,661 


12,961 ! 

— 

— 

jPoland-Dantzig. . . 

I 8 

270 

— 

— 

3,062 

4,049 

— 


— ! 

— 

— 

'Portugal. 

j — 

7 

15 

— j 

— 

2,161 

81 


— 1 

— 

— 

^Romania. 



— 

— I 

1 ) 21,757 

1 ) 3.356 

— 


— j 

— 

— 

'United Kingdom 

1 — 

— 

9,956 

10,151 1 

— 

— 

118,805 


122,721 ! 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

| — 

216 

72 

— j 

— 

1,131 

323 


— j 

— 

— 

■Switzerland 4 ) . . . 


— 

500 

985 : 

— 

— 

10,632 


9,999 ! 

— 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

‘ 146 

_ 

— 

5 : 

5,470 

— 

— 


1,322 : 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. 

1 235 

46 

_ 

— j 

10,950 

466 

— 


— 

— 

— 

rj; Ti tills Europe . . 

I 

1.174 

2,644 

24,487 

18,453 

i 

60,903 

24,440 

262,788 


213,097 

- 

- 

AIL S. S. R. 




! 

1 ) 2,425 

1 ) 17,018 






'ffcanada. 

6.020 

16.701 

— 

— : 

116,507 

152,057 

— 


— 


— 

iiMJnited States . . . 

1,204 

— 

— 

2,542 i 

— 

— 

12,839 


21,247 ; 

— 

— 

'-jHaiti. 

— 

— 


_ 

—*— 

— 

1 ) 299 

O 

314 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

2,216 

2,691 

— 

— , 

96,325 

41,762 

— 


— 

— 

-I'jBrazil. 

— 

— 


... — 

— 

2 ) 19,155 

2 ) 

18,635 1 

— 

— 

: |^Wle. 

— 


- - . 

— j 

— 

3 ) 1,286 

3) 3 

— 1 

— 

— 

'^Colombia. 

— 

— 


_ 


2 ) 293 

2 ) 

294 

— 

— 

'.Peru.. . 

Ipruguay. 

'Jpqylon. 

';-phma.. . 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

x) 2,483 

1 ) 

2,513 | 

— 1 

— 

•.. 


— 

— ! 

1 } 2,036 

1 ) 1,865 

— 


— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

29 ] 

___ 

— 

588 


549 j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... i 

... j 

— 

— 

2 ) 654 

2 ) 

4,287 

— 

— 

j|®bicssen. 

;Waiwan .. 



~ | 

— i 

x) 19 

1 ) 61 


_ 

_ 


*— 

IT 


! 



2 ) 7 

2 ) 

• 45 

_ 

_ 

Xndia; by sea 5 } . . 

1,948 | 

132 

— 

_ ! 

11,096 

661 



_ 

_ 

ifi » : by land 5 ). . 
ipetherlands Indies: 



— 

— 

3 ) 334 

3 ) 301 ; 

— 


— 

— 

— 

® Java and Madura. 

— 

— 



— 

— ! 

1 ) 1,254 

1 ) 

1,585 

_ 

_ 

&''Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

li) 803 

■ 1 ) 

739 ! 

_ 

_ 

iundO'Chlxw. 

— 

— 

... 

. . . 

— 

1 

ji) 506 

x) 

482 

— 

— 

,' xaq. 

■ ran. 



— 

— 

1 ) 2,922 

1 ) 251 

i _ 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 423 

1 ) 422 j 

— 


— 

— 

— 

gifeyan ...... 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— i 

\z) 2,278 

2 ) 

3,008 

_ 

— 

Sasitish Malaya. . . 

— 

— ■ 

... 


—' 

— j 

1 ) 1,691 

x) 

1,485 

_ 

— 

/jpanchuktio .... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

3 ) 2,429 

3 ) 

6.157 

_ 

— 

mlalestine: Br. m. t. . 

■ — 

— 



— 

— 

13) 1,807 

3 ) 

612 

_ 

_ 

Wm .isa & Eeto.: Fr. rout. 

— 

; 64 

18 

— 

824 

164 



_ 

_ 

Htjtrkey . 


... 

— 

— 

1 ) 2,628 

1 ) 317 

— 


_ 

_ 

— 

Kfeeiria . 

*”33 

335 

— 

— 

3,572 

5,969 

— . 


— 

— 

— 

ipypu ...... 

... 

■ — 

—• 


x) 338 

— 

— 

X) 

90 

_ 

.— 

‘ ; |.,\’ , rench Morocco . . 

— 

... 

... 

— 

3 ) 2,314 

3 ) 909 

— 

— 

A-'‘unis . . . 

48 

49 

— 

— 

— 

2,741 

366 


_ 

— 

_ 

of South. Afr. 

... 

— 

— 


x) 563 



I) 

36 

,. 

_ 

if Australia . 

4,263 

2,416 

— 

— 

58,928 

60,120 

_ 


_ 

_ 

||ri£ew Zealand. . . . 

*— 

— 


... 


2 ) 288 

2 ) 

436 

— 

— 

}'A " Totals . . . 

■ A-~r---.- 

16,906 

25,032 

24,545 

21,024 

359,843 

311,758 

311,440 


275,611 

- 

— 


) Excess of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

If f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour = 1,333.333 centals of grain. 

to T 3 ? June. — 2) Up to 31^ May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) Wheat only. — 5) From 1st April 1937, the Indian 
i include the trade of India "with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


































TRIBE 


RYE 


723 s 


countries 


JTL\ 

! 


1 

homes (August x July 3 E j 

Tweia e 

\ tugust X 

MONTHS 

-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Import-. 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1936 

ij 37 

I?3t> 1 

I 93 t ' 37 

x^3o 3^ 

1 m j** 

* 31 E 

- *35 _>o 

*j35 

1 

r\b it C ( untrus 



R*e. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental — xec 

lb 



Germany . . . 

0 

0 

1 101 ! 

90 l 

1 f 

821 

3 232 , 

t>9i 

- 1 

- 

Bulgaria .... 

0 

0 

0 

° 1 

254 ! 

121 

0 

0 

~ 

“ 

Spain 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

___ j 

— 

- 

— 

Estonia 

0 

0 

22 

o 

; 

200 

333 

**05 

331 

- 

- 

Hungary 

8 ! 

22 

0 

0 i 

2 bl 6 

230 

0 

0 


- 

Eatvia . . j 

0 

245 

144 

0 

623 

2.041 

205 

0 


- 

Lithuania . . . j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

1,974 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

19 

275 

0 

0 j 

4 569 

4,788 

0 

0 

- 

__ 

Romania .... 

... 




x) 2,557 

1 ) 341 

11 0 

x) 0 

” 


Sweden . 

0 

16 

0 

0 ! 

4 

903 

166 

19 

- 

- 

Yugoslavia 

3 

0 

0 

0 j 

92 

0 

0 

0 

__ 

- 

U. S S R ... 



... 

... 

1 ) 1.552 

1 ) 1.475 

l) 0 

x) 0 


- 

Canada . 

106 

372 

2 

o' 

2,034 

1,375 

3 

0 


- 

Argentina . . . 

13 

120 

- 

_ 

1 

3,394 

2,273 

- 

- 


- 

Algeria. j 

6 

4 

0 

0 

26 

27 

0 

0 



Importing Countries j 











Austria . . . . ! 

2 

1 

252 

55 

9 

19 

3,852 

1,004 

j - 

- 

Belgo-Euxemb E U 

2 

0 

9 

496 

39 

28 

1,126 

3,680 

- 

- 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

319 

429 

0 

1 

3,809 

4,174 

— 

- 

Finland ..... 

0 

0 

76 

96 1 

1 

°! 

1,438 

1,505 

- 

- 

France . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

j 0 

0 

27 1 

28 

— 


Grece 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

0 

— 

- 

Italy ...... 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

141 

179 

- 

— 

Norway . 

0 

0 

134 

274 

0 

0 I 

2,933 ! 

' 3,358 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

36 

0 

114 

244 

2.028 

76 

i 1.237 

1 1,747 1 

— 

— 

United Kingdom 

0 

0 

17 

9 


! 4 

I 


122 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1 

31 

0 

S 0 

604 

353 

_ j 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

15 1 

18 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

164 

0 

0 

163 

303 

4 

2,045 

1223 

— 

— 

Palestine: Br. m t 

- 

- 

... 

• • 

- 

— 

2 ) 90 

2 ) 72 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 


... 


! 

2 ) 0 

2 } 0 

2 ) 0 

! 

2 ) 0 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

412 

1,055 

2,000 

1,899 

20,552 

16,818 

1 

( 21,309 

18,502 

i — 

-HE 


1 ) Up to 30 June — 2 } Up to 30 April. 



















724 a 


TRADE 


BARLEY 


Jcty 


TWELVE MONTHS (AugUSt I-Julv 31) 


CO UN TRIES 


Exports 


Exports 


193? 


1936 


1937 


1936 ; j 1936-37 j 1935-36 j X936-37 | 1935-36 


Twelve months 

(August 1 -July 31 } 


Exports j Imports 


X 935-36 | 1935-36 


Exporting Countries: 


| Bulgaria .... 
j Denmark .... 
I Spain . 

! Hungary .... 

Latvia. 

I Lith uania .... 
I Poland - Dantzig . 
| Romania .... 
I Sweden. 

i 

Czechoslovakia 
I Yugoslavia . . . 
I 0. S. S. R. ... 
| Canada .... 

A United States , . 
7 Argentina . . . 
J' Chile ...... 

if India: by sea 4 } . 
4 Iran. 


Bariev. — Thousand centals (1 centals — 100 lb.}. 


Iraq. 

I Manekukuo .... 
.;| Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Turkey. 

Algeria.. 

| Egypt. 

I French Morocco . . 
! Union of South Afr. 
! Australia ..... 


| Importing Countries. 


I 1 Germany . . . 

| Austria . . . 

|| Belgo-Luxemb. E. U 
| Estonia ..... 

I Finland. .... 

] France . 

j| Greece. 

Irish Free State . 

Italy . 

I Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland . . . 

; Ceylon. 

hosen . 

Indo-China . . . 

I Japan. ..... 

|Palestine: Br. m. 
I'Tanis ...... 

Sew Zealand . . 

Totals . . 


4 i 
8 1 

19 ! 
0 | 
0 

5 

0 1 
0 ! 
12 ; 

272 

115 

167 

153 


14 

13 


0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


87 


932 


0 : 

1 | 

14 1 

0 j 
0 j 

296 : 

0 i 

24 : 
0 j 

908 ! 
256 : 
370 i 


74 

in 


115 


0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2,204 


0 ’ 
5 ; 

0 1 
0 ; 
0 ; 
0 j 

0 | 

0 ! 
0 

I 

- i 

0 j 
113 


7 

21 


297 

40 

233 

0 

0 

79 
0 
0 
14 

80 
357 
648 
135 

1 


2,036 


0 

0 

0 

0 

” 0 
0 
0 

0 

201 


90 


129 

86 

482 

0 

2 

497 

1 

32 

32 

15 

545 

1,385 

59 

1 


84 


3,649 



606 ; 


43 


0 i 


0 | 

— 

— 


1,695 j 

l 


1,539 


1,426 


76 

— 

— 


638 | 


282 


0 


361 

— 

_ 


0 1 


244 


0 


0 

— 

— 


0 


328 


18 


0 

— 

— 

! 

6,342 


7,728 


0 


0 

_ 

— 

j*) 

13,504 

x) 

3,881 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

— 

— 


2 


2 


12 


0 

— 

— 

1 

1,163 


806 


2 


2 

— 

— 


192 


2 


I 


25 

— 

— 

I) 

190 

x) 

13,477 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

— 

— 


8,427 


3,684 


0 


0 

— 

— 


2,332 


4,738 


8,145 


337 

— 

— 

|3) 

7,032 


4,420 


— 



— - 

— 

1,45! 

3) 

370 


— 


— 

— 

— 


637 


4! 


37 


119 

— 

— 

j") 

448 

2 ) 

120 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— 

I 1 ) 

6,366 

1 ) 

2,930 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

— 

— 

|3) 

19 

3) 

21 


— 


— 

— 

— 


1,177 


927 


26 


6 

— 

— 

x) 

1,375 

1 ) 

389 


— 


— 

— 

— 


1,395 


O' 

00 

r-. 


595 


575 

— 

— 

1 ) 

568 

x) 

0 

X) 

3 

X) 

13 


— 

3) 

4,251 

3) 

1,914 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

__ 

— 

x) 

0 

i> 

! 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

— 

— 


1,254 


1,240 


0 

! 


0 




0 


0 


3,207 


1,533 




I 


2 


927 


1,202 

— 

— 


759 


457 


10,567 


9,251 

j — : 

— 


0 


0 


56 


33 

— 

— 


0 


0 


34 


82 

— 

— 


6 


0 


5,801 


5,064 

— 

— 


0 


0 


178 


153 

— 

—" 


1 


11 


545 


413 

— 

— 


0 


0 


745 


1,034 

— 

— 


0 


0 


618 


336 

— 

— 


473 


214 


4,641 


6,589 

— 

— 


107 


8 


19,926 


22,254 

— 

— 


0 


0 


2,983 


2,547 

— 

— 


— 


— 


11 


16 

— 

— 

x) 

1! 

x) 

7 

x) 

12 

X) 

3 

— 

— 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

I) 

0 

— 

— 


— 


— 

2 ) 

299 

2) 

70 

— 

— 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

1 

3) 

620 

3) 

404 

— 

— 


206 


1,666 


842 


130 

— 

— 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

101 

2) 

229 

— 



62,628 


52,282 


62,378 

I 

52,897 

i 

— 


x) Up to 30 June. — 2 } Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the 
itade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


































TRADE 


OATS 


COUNTRIES 

JT LY 


1W EL VI 

MOXTHS 

\u 

{USt I- 

ruk 

3 

11 

x) 'l 

Twelve 
{ \ugust 

mcxths 
T ub 31 ) 

I Exports 

Imports 


Export 

s 


Import 

* 


CXPuRTS 

Imp >rt-> 


1937 

| 193 d 

i 1037 

1036 

1936-37 

19 

35 36 

X93r 37 

XQ3f 

-30 

X 03 5 -50 

1 -»3 ' Vi 

hiprrting Countries' 



Oats 

— Thousand centals 

(1 cental — 1 

OO 

lb 

} 



Bulgaria • • . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


73 


0 


0 



0 

_ 

__ 

Hungary. 

0 

6 

0 

0 


169 


107 

[ 

0 



0 

__ 

_ 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


518 


47 



0 

— 

_ 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

2 

169 

0 

0 


1,476 


2,595 


0 



0 

_ 

_ 

Romania .... 

... 




1 ) 

664 

x) 

379 

!*) 

0 

x) 


0 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

17 

0 

0 

0 


919 


82 


0 



13 

— 

_ 

Yugoslavia .... 

17 

0 

0 

0 


81 


73 


0 



0 

_ 

_ 

USSR .... 





x) 

119 

I) 

3,282 

x) 

5 

X) 


8 

__ 

_ 

Canada . 

189 

505 

2 

115 


2,285 


4,074 


3 



116 1 

__ 

_ 

United States . . . 

10 

2 

1 

0 


59 


204 


50 



22 

— 

_ 

Argentina .... 

649 

149 

— 



8,436 


3,092 


— 


- 

_ 

— 

__ 

Chile . 



... 


3 ) 

1,132 

3 ) 

503 

3 ) 

0 

3 ) 


0 

— 

— 

Chosen .... 





X) 

42 

X) 

0 

1) 

1 

X) 


4 

__ 

— 

India by sea 4) . . 

3 

1 

_ 

— 


9 


5 


— 


_ 

- 

— 

— 

French Morocco 





3 ) 

172 

3) 

131 

3) 

0 

3) 


0 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

7 

2 

0 

0 


55 


215 


7 



0 

~ 

— 

Union of South Afr 





1) 

83 

1} 

6 

X) 

0 

x) 


0 

— 

— 

Australia. 

18 

3 

9 

0 


121 


97 


13 



0 


— 

New Zealand 


... 


. . ! 

2) 

2 

-) 

1 

2) 

8 

2) 


19 1 

— 

— 

Iwpo.ttnt* Count 1 us 

| 




1 









1 



1 

Germany ..... 

0 

0 

271 

195 1 


1 


1 


1,118 



463 

__ 

— 

Austria .... 

Belgo-Fuxemb E U. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

164 | 

52 

55 


l 

4 


I 

0 


848 

1,011 



t >!6 

898 

: 1 

— 

Denmark.j 

1 0 

0 

48 | 

6 


189 1 


440 


1,480 



]S2 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

1 0 

0 

0 I 

0 


0 ! 


0 


129 



45 

— 

— 

Finland .... j 

0 

0 

11 * 

28 1 


0 1 


0 


125 



769 

— 

— 

France.j 

f 0 

0 

50 | 

53 


6 


7 


2 393 



472 

— 

— 

Greece . . . j 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 . 


i 


0 


93 



92 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . j 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 


°| 


0 

! 

0 



0 

— 

_ 

Italy . 1 

0 ! 

1 

32 

64 


1 | 


4 


589 


3 

383 

— 

— 

Fat via. 

0 

0 

0 * 

o!| 


0! 


130 j 


11 



0 

— 

— 

Norway .1 

1 0 

0 , 

Q 

0 


1 1 


1 , 


132 



6 , 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

; 101 

0 

121 

68 


1,138 


221 


709 



512 1 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . . j 

5 j 

3 1 

231 

269 


35 


4! 


2,085 


2 

365 

— 

__ 

Sweden . 

0 ! 

2 

108 

12 


55 < 


180 | 


634 



279 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

232 j 

340 


0 


0 | 


4,562 


4 

di$ 

— 

— 

Uruguay .... 

... ! 

... | 



.. 

1) 

0 

x) 

I ’ 

x) 

10 

X) 


0 

— 

— 

Ceylon ...... 


_ f 

1 1 

1 


— 


— 1 


14 



13 

— 

— 

Indo-China . . , 



| 

... 1 

x) 

0 

1) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 


0 

— 

— 

Japan. 

— 

- 

... 1 

1 

... 1 

1 


- 


— 

2} 

51 

2| 


49 

- 

— 

Syria and Uebanon: 
















Fr. m. t . . 1 

} 

0 

0 , 

0 1 


5 


1 


1 



2 

— 

— 

Algeria ...... 

2 

48 j 

^; 

7 j 


ri 

CO 


259 


41 



46 ! 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

~ 

- 

... | 

l 

... - 


— 


— 

I) 

1 

X) 


2 

— 

ft 

Totals . . . 

917 

1 

; 

891 

1 

1,386 | 

1,268 


18,115 

16,651 


16,171 

i 

15 

,253 

s 


i — 4 

! _J 


i) Up to 30 Jure — 2 ) Up to 31 May* — 3 ) Up to 30 April — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include 1 1 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. '■ •$£ 




















TRADE - MAIZE 


i* 


Jui 

.¥ 


Nine months (November r-July 31 ) j 

Twelve 
(N ov. z-< 

MONTHS 

Dcfc. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exp 0 

RTS 

Imports ! I 

Exports j 

Imports j 

1 - 

Exports 

Imports 

I; 

1931 ' j 

193-6 

I 937 ; 

1936 ;j 

1936-37 j 

, 1 

1935-36 j 

X936-37 | 

1935-36 j 

i 

1935-36 

1935-36 

|i 

i 1 



Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental ~ 

100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: t 











^ . 1 
Btilrrana . . . , . t 

189 i 

2S6 : 

0 1 

OP 

2,333 | 

1,411 ! 

0 I 

0 

1,896 f 

0 

Hungary 

103 ; 

0 i 

0 : 

237 i 

1,930 ! 

32 | 

10 

6,855 

40 

7,305 

Romania ..... S 



j 

i* 

1 ) 14,312 : 

1 ) 14,000 i 

x) 0 | 

x) 0 

18,831 

0 

Yugoslavia . \ 

1,816 ^ 

127 i 

0 ; 

°i| 

9,364 i 

1,006 ! 

1 

0 

1,445 

0 

tl.S.S.R. ! 



1 

_ !i 

1 } 0 , 

x) 12 j 

X) 1 

x) 0 

12 

0 

Haiti ; 

0 

0 ! 

■ — j 


2 f 

3 ! 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Santo Domingo . . t 



— 

— j; 

2 ) 198 , 

2 ) 122 | 

— 

— 

307 

— 

Argentina 

17,753 : 

12,010 1 

— | 

— j: 

165,610 ! 

109,917 ! 

— 

— 

172,111 

— 

Brazil. ...... j 


... 1 

— 1 

- ii 

2 ) 32 ; 

2 ) 71 ! 

— 

— 

113 

— 

Chile ....... j 


j 


... 13) 0 i 

3) 0 

3) 0 

3) 0 

0 

0 

China.« 



— 

— j 

2 ) 189 j 

2 ) 100 

— 

— 

189 

— 

India: bv sea 4 ; . . ; 

0 > 

0 | 

— ; 

— i 

2 j 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Netherlands Indies; 1 

i 



j 

1 






Java and Madura 1 

! 


— j 


1 ) 3,378 j 

1 ) 1,958 

— 

— 

2,485 

— 

Outer Provinces . j 

j 

1 

— 

— 

1 } 1,232 ; 

1 ) 415 

— 

— 

765 

— 

Indo-China . . . . 


... 

— | 

— 

il 4,754 j 

x) 4,987 

— 

__ 

10,542 

— 

Iraq.- j 

; 


— | 

— 

1 ) 6 

x) 5 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Maachukuo . . . . ] 



— 

— 

3) K663 ; 

3) 1,026 

—■ 

— 

1,716 

— 

Svria and Lebanon: 











Fr, m. t. 

0 ; 

1 ! 

0 

1 

4 . 

% 58 

1 

2 

78 

2 

Turfcev . 


... 1 

— 

— 1 ) 4 I 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

Egypt. 

_ 1 

... j 


... lx) 50 j 

x) I 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 6 

2 

9 

Madagascar .... 





2 ) 29 ! 

2 ) 63 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

356 

— 

French Morocco . . 

; 




3) 390 

3) 533 

3) 0 

3) 0 

1,391 

0 

Union of South Afr. 

2,074 1 

! ; 

5 



3,185 | 

1,446 

x) 1 

x) 4 

1,446 

5 

Importing Countries: 

i 

! i 

1 i 

| 

I 







i 


Germany ..... 

1 1 

0 | 

0 ! 

4,203 

454 

0 

0 

17,061 

3,876 

0 

4,174 

. Austria ..... 

0 

0 

707 

625 

0 

0 

5,776 

5,486 

0 

7,024 

Belgo - Luxemburg 











Scon. Union. . . 

19 

68 

1,544 

1,313 

415 

436 

16,225 

14,582 

507 

i 19,404 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

908 

360 

0 

0 

12,423 

2,839 

0 

| 4,521 

'• Spain ...... 

— 

— i 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 



Estonia. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

0 

0 

0 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 ! 

96 1 

132 

0 

0 

1,236 

1,657 

0 

2,031 

France. 

1 

0 j 

845 1 

85! 

14 

2 

11,629 

10,598 

3 

15,328 

Greece ...... 

0 

0 

112 i 

197 

0 

0 

1,021 

1,407 

0 

1,519 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 1 

652 1 

474 

0 

0 

4,717 

3,337 

0 

4,806 

Italy . 

0 

01 

455 

103 

0 

0 

1,827 

3,616 

0 

4,001 

'■ Uatvia. 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 108 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' Norway . 

0 

0 ! 

221 

318 

0 

0 

2,640 

2,014 

0 

2,759 

», Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 ; 

1,862 

3,611 

5 

2 

16,662 

15,168 

2 

19,688 

Poland-Dantzig , . 

0 

0 ! 

39 

0 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal 1 

0 

0 ! 

58 

10 

0 

2 

213 

303 

2 

388 

United Kingdom. . : 

291 

153 ! 

5,683 

5,282 

1,900 

971 

62,492 

57,231 

1,479 

79,085 

; 'Sweden . 

0 

0 

476 

140 

0 

0 

3,577 

1,087 

0 

1,422 

,, Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

179 

118 

0 

0 

2,129 

1,378 

0 

1,742 

;. Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

256 

301 

18 

0 

1,061 

1,747 

0 

2,345 

.(Canada ..... 

2 1 

0 

1,131 

367 

217 

45 

8,807 

2,017 

62 

4,723 

: v Cnited States . . . 

7 

41 

8,812 

728 

57 

249 

44,013 

5,995 

295 

13,732 

' ;i 'Eeru.. . 

... 

... 



1 ) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 33 

0 

37 

'''''/Chosen ...... 

m m # 

.. . 



1 ) 19 

x) 1 

1 ) 192 

x) 441 

3 

599 

(jApan. 

— 

‘ — 

... 


— 


2 ) 4,430 

2 ) 3,708 

— 

6,456 

lA^alestine; Brit. m. t. 




y T . 

3 ) 1 

3) 35 

3) 282 

3 ) 55 

40 

154 

^'"Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

12 

49 

32 

30 

93 

....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

209 

0 

5 

142 

I’tAhstralia. 

0 

S 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

1 

21 

£;Nfew Zealand. , . . 




... 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

a) 80 

2 ) 48 

0 

57 

I Totals . . . 

ftv 

22,255 

12,621 

28,239 

13,622 

211,624 

138,928 

219,261 

145,543 

/ 

216,165 

203,572 


, x) Up to 3.0 June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 } From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the 
fskde'.-of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 






































TRADE 


RICE 


727 s 


CO ENTRIES 


Exports 

IMPORTS 

iQ37 

1936 

1937 | 1939 


Exporting Coitnhies. 

Spain .. 

Italy ...... 

United States . . . 
Brazil ...... 

Chosen.. 

Taiwan. 

India: by sea 4) . . 

•> : by land 4). . 

In do-China . . . . 

Iran. 

Iraq. 

Siam . 

Egypt . 


Importing Count* iei> 


•Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgo-Euxemb. 
Denmark . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . . 

France . . . 

Greece . . . 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Batvia 
Eithuama 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal 
Romania 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . , 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

U. SS.R, . 
Canada 
Haiti . . 

Chile 
Colombia 
Peru . . 

Ceylon . 

China 
Netherlands Indies; 
Java and Madura, 
Outer Provinces 

Japan . 

British Malaya. . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br. tn. t 
Syria & Eeb.: Fr.m.t 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Madagascar . . . 
French Morocco . 

Tunis .. 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 

Totals . . 


July 


Sl\en months (January i-July 31 ) 


103 


Expjets 

i03'-> 


Imports 


1 Twelve months 
|! (January i-Dec 31) 

! 1 Exports Imports 


1037 


193(1 


Rfee» — Thousand centals fi cental 


100 lb.). 


1936 


— 

— 


— 

— 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 

j 

148 

96 


2 

2 


2,096 


1,443 


10 


19 

3,147 

28 

| 

161 

1 


181 

63 


567 


104 


1,311 


525 !' 235 

1.151 

| 




— 

— 

2) 

192 

2 ) 

571 


— 


— 

1,176 

— 







1 ) 

42 

x) 

50 

i) 

0 

1 ) 

1 1 

153 

3 

\ 






2) 

1 

2) 

0 

2J 

0 

2 ) 

0 ’ 

1 

0 

1 

*’*527 

*2.404 

6) 

*2*256 

’ * 794 

7) 

13,841 


19,801 

8} 

11,855 


2,830 

29,931 

3,236 

j 




... 


3) 

247 

3) 

207 

3) 

809 

3) 

762 i 

513 

1,385 

i 


... 



... 

1 ) 

16,417 

x) 

20,077 

x) 

12 

2) 

22 

0 1 

37,538 

69 



... 




2) 

715 

2) 

649 

2) 

0 

2) 

1,25! 

0 

{ 






1 ) 

5 

x) 

6 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

13 

1 

! 

' i *3 1 4 

2,860 


— 

— 


12 471 


21,013 


— 


— 

35,249 

— 





1 ) 

2,222 

i\ 

1,203 

1 ) 

1 

x) 

1 

3,070 

2 

i 

70 

44 


368 

307 

1 

274 


280 


2,297 


2,085 

56! 

3,805 

- 

0 

0 


60 

58 


0 


0 


403 


328 

0 

604 


62 

13 


121 

123 


373 


71 


1,080 


556 

220 

1,216 


0 

0 


5 

2 


0 


0 


104 


175 

0 

182 


— 

— 


3 

2 


— 


— 


13 


10 

— 

22 


— 

— 


37 

47 


— 


— 


200 


158 

— 

313 


32 

40 


836 

2,056 


58? 


189 


11,054 


9,575 

376 

18,870 


0 

0 


74 

62 


0 


0 


459 


355 

0 

665 


0 

0 


54 

34 


0 


0 


232 


218 

0 

349 


0 

0 


7 

7 


0 


0 


45 


50 

0 

83 


0 

0 


1 

2 


0 


0 


13 


9 

0 

16 


0 

0 


0 

2 


0 


0 


7 


5 

0 

9 


0 

0 


12 

12 


0 


0 


82 


74 

0 

101 


248 

198 


353 

215 


1,805 


991 


3,385 


2,316 

2,437 

4,414 


13 

29 


ISO 

13 


46 


71 


773 


652 

211 

1,207 


0 

0 


12 

142 


0 


0 


33 


183 

0 

455 








_ 1 


— 

2) 

213 

A) 

173 

— 

654 


10 

11 


* * 220 

"**159 


116 


90 ! 


1,766 


1,571 

202 

2,490 

fr 


— 


30 

40 




— i 


233 


183 

— 

234 

b 

0 

0 


17 

31 


0 


0 1 


235 

i 

253 

0 

521 

k 

0 

0 i 


124 

156 


0 ! 


0 


689 


670 

0 

1,138 

V" 

0 

! 0 | 


14 

21 


0 


0 

L) 

229 


269 

1 0 1 

492 

% 






1 ) 

9 

X) 

11 


681 

x) 

590 

21 

1,159 


4 

2 


**258 

‘**123 


25 

12 


621 ! 


658 1 

1 28 

783 

" 

__ 

_ 


3 

! 5 


— 


— 


21 1 


26 


44 

J, 

_ 

— 



... 


— 


— 

3) 

134 ; 

3) 

155 

s — 

356 

_ 

_ 





— 


— 

2) 

38 ! 

2) 

133 

1 — 

261 







1) 

0 

I) 

0 

1) 

142 | 

j 1 ) 

569 

0 

737 


0 

0 


* * 855 

’ * 942 


1 


0 


7,377 1 


7,235 

2 

11,926 

p 





2 ) 

363 

2 } 

234 

2} 

1,900 

*) 

3,182 

592 

6,842 







x) 

88 

x) 

30 

X) 

33 

ix) 

158 

j 263 

190 

1 





i *.;.* 

x) 

118 

X) 

82 lx) 

1,363 

X) 

2,533 

246 

: 4,915 


* ] * 




i ... 

2} 

98 

2} 

67 

2) 

32 

2 ) 

158 

1 234 

1 1,221 







1) 

1,2% 

I) 

1,905 

x) 

7,255 

X) 

7.780 

i 4,091 

! 16,150 

i 






3) 

12 

3) 

14 

3) 

495 

3) 

1,083 

39 

I 2,361) 







3) 

48 

3) 

0 

3) 

175 

3) 

95 

0 

396 

y 

0 

0 


*’*22 

*** 13 

0 

0 


284 


202 

i 0 

4)2 

f 






— 


— 

X) 

0 

1} 

5 


7 

4 

0 


’** M 

*” 14 


25 


2 


558 


153 

1 n 

480 

| 




1 


2) 

40 

2 ) 

26 

2) 

0 i 

2) 

28 

| 54 : 

65 


11* 

H* 





— 

; 

i 

_ 

3) 

235 ! 

3) 

42 


187 

| 

0 

0 


9 1 

5 


0 


0 

269 ; 


24 | 

0 

114 






1 ) 

0 

*i) 

0 

x) 

724 

1 ) 

659 

0 

1,266 

f 

’‘*31 

“'30 


1 

1 


342 


136 


32 


35 

267 

71 





2) 

1 

|a) 

0 

2 ) 

42 

=) 

41 

0 

71 

1 

2,097 

5,728 

9) 

3,873 

5,453 

9) 

40,636 

! 

! 

l 

1 

69,337 

9) 

48,099 


49,572 

122,152 

93,735 



1 ) Up to 30 June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct*trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5 ) Of which trade with Bur 
2 thousand centals. — 6 ) Of which trade with Burma 2,256 thousand centals. — 7 ) Of which trade with Burma S thous 
centals. — 8 ) Of •which trade with Burma 11,853 thousand centals. — 9 ) Not including India: by sea. 















































TRADE 


LINSEED 


j V, V; 


COUNTRIES 


July 


Exports 


1936 


Seven months !January i-July 31} 


Imports 


1936 


i Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 

; Exports j Imports 


1936 i 1936 


Ex porting Countries. 

Lithuania 
Romania 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
China . . 

India: by sea 4} 

* : by land 4} 

Iraq. 

French Morocco 

Tunis. 

New Zealand. . 


Linseed,. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


Importing Con niries. 


Germany . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgo-Lusemb. 
Denmark . . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 

Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 

11 Irish free State. 

' Italy , . 
'Latvia . . 
Norway . , 
.Netherlands 
Poland-Dan tzig 
United Kingdom 
Sweden , . * 

1 ..Czechoslovakia 
'./Yugoslavia . . 

;ACpnada . . . 

//.United Stales 
/Japan .... 

Palestine: Br. m. 

/;A%;em .... 

//Egypt .... 

Australia . . . 


Totals , . 


2.521 


407 


0 1 

0 j 

0 i 


0 

0 

2,932 


23 

0 

0 


108 


202 


0 


0 

525 

0 




'=) 

3 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

39 

0 

2,661 

— 



26.170 


17,890 


— 


— 

32,715 

— 


— 


1 ) 

661 

1 ) 

1,149 


- 


— 

1,648 

— 


— 

_ 1 

2 ) 

125 

2 ) 

562 


- 


— 

812 

— 

58! 

0 

0 


2,426 


3,377 


0 


0 

6,959 

0 

— 




— 


— 

3 ) 

67 

3) 

134 

— 

308 


— 

— 

1 ) 

9 

x) 

0 


— 


— 

24 

— 


— 

_ 

3 ) 

36 

3 ) 

24 


— 


— 

211 

- 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 


1 


0 

0 

O' 



” ! 

i 

2 ) 

4 

S) 

1 

=) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

267 

449 1 


0 


0 


2,371 


3,323 

0 

4,824 

0 

0 

0 j 


0 


2 


6 


6 

2 

13 

! 

177 

156 j 


56 


88 


1,549 


1,352 

124 

2,419 

_ 

31 

32 , 


— 


— 


314 


270 

_ 

449 

0 

0 

4 ! 


8 


2 


0 


20 

3 

20 

0 

9 

7 ! 


0 


0 


94 


80 

0 

136 

0 

289 

509 j 


6 


3 


4,053 


4,122 

4 

6,179 

0 

13 ! 

7: 


0 


0 


64 


27 

0 

71 

0 

0 ; 

0 1 


1 


0 ; 


19 


4 

0 

4 

0 

; 7 

14 


0 


0 


62 


70 

0 

120 

0 

| 106 

72 


0 


0 


990 


6C7 

0 

1,194 

0 

0 

2 


43 


26 


12 


33 

47 

59 

0 

! 62 

51 


0 


0 


382 


323 

0 

473 

2 

! 615 ! 

409 


85 


72 


4,419 


3,707 

101 

7,287 

2 

; 0 

0 


0 


76 

i 

0 


0 

78 

0 

0 . 

396 

770 1 


0 


I 


3,984 


3,800 

1 

6,088 

_ 

150 

75 


- 


— 

| 

776 


452 

— 

808 

0 

46 

54 


0 


0 

1 

379 


326 

0 

536 

0 

19 

I 


0 


0 


124 


60 

0 

95 

0 

11 

50 


3 1 


4 

| 

296 


465 

101 

726 

— 

1*155 

65 


— 


— 


10,986 


3,886 

' - 

8,604 




2 ) 


2) 

0 

a) 

98 

2 ) 

HO 

0 

284 

- 

1 





— 

3 ) 

14 

3 ) 

13 

- 

27 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 


29 


1 

3 

2 




x) 

6 

x) 

1 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

2 

4 

7 

0 

A 

122 


0 


0 

f 

508 


354 

0 

515 

3,270 

3,41! 

2,849 


29,75! 


23,883 


31,597 


23,547 

43,410 

00 

n< 

5* 


I i) Up to 30 Jure. — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4) From 1st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include 
x trade of India with Burma, and exxlude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 































TRADE 


COTTON 


729 s 


| July 

Tueiae months ( August 1-July 31} 

| TVt ELX B 
| (August 1 

MONTHS 
-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

' Exports 

Imports 

1937 f 1936 

1937 1936 

1936-37 1935-36 193 ->-37 1935-36 j 

1)- 

j 1935-36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries 


Cotton* — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb ). 


United States . . . 

645 

812 

107 

102 

28,443 

31.337 

1,278 

774 

Haiti .. 

1 

5 

— 

— 

121 

126 

— 


Santo Domingo . . 

... 


— 

— 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 


. 

Argentina .... 

11 

182 

— 


675 

1,030 



Brazil. 



— 


2 ) 3.546 

2 ) 2,255 


— ! 

Peru . ... 



— 

— 

r) 1,522 

1 ) 1,536 

— 

— 

India: bj sea 4 ) 

ijio 

1,179 

212 

130 

17.249 

14,800 

1,979 

1,275 

s : by land 4 ) 



— 

— 

3) 7 

3) 5 

— 

— 

Netherlands Indies 









Java and Madura 



— 

— 

1 ) 27 

1 ) 18 


— 

Iraq . 




... 

1 ) 40 

x) 19 

1 ) 2 

x) 1 

Iran . . ... 



. _. 

... 

2 } 338 

2 ) 269 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

Syria and Lebanon: 









Fr. m t ... 

2 

I 

0 

0 

81 

79 

0 

0 

Turkey . .... 



— 

— 

1 ) 313 

1 ) 450 

— 

— 

Egypt . 



— 

— 

1 ) 8.450 

1 ) 7,690 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 





3) 1 

3) 0 

3) 1 

3) 1 

Union of South. Afr 





r) 9 

1 ) 9 

x) 11 

1 ) 0 

Importing Countries 









Germany. 

0 

1 

513 

329 

2 

574 

5,779 

7,265 

Austna 

0 

0 

55 

53 

1 

1 

871 

877 j 

Beigo-Luxemb. E. U. 

73 

93 

188 

181 

757 

653 

2,938 

2,378 1 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

193 

180 j 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

14 

14 

— 

— 

20 i 

177 j 

Spam . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Estonia . 

0 

0 

14 

12 

0 

0 

132 

119 1 

Fiuland. 

0 

0 

19 

19 

1 

0 

299 

279 

France. 

47 

22 

302 

48 8 

413 

334 

6,955 

7.139 ! 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

10 | 

65 , 

110 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

42 

53 

0 

0 ! 

552 i 

560 , 

Italy . 

0 

0 

272 

134 

0 

0 ! 

3,598 1 

1,909 > 

bat via. 

0 

0 ! 

6 

7 

0 

0 

114 1 

97 1 

Lithuania. 

0 ! 

0 1 

4 

3 

0 

0 , 

43 

32 

Norway . 

0 

0 ! 

3 

5 

0 

0 ! 

75 

70 ‘ 

Netherlands . . . 

0 i 

0 

136 

86 

16 

6 1 

1,380 1 

1,001 1 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

0 ! 

0 

143 

127 

2 

4 ! 

1,636 

1,615 

Portugal ..... 

— 

— 

12 

25 

— 

— 1 

555 

484 

Romania . . . 




<1 * * 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 i 

2 ) 262 

2 ) 131 

United Kingdom . . 

*“49 

**63 

* * 828 

1,359 

609 

672 , 

15,885 

15,169 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

55 

55 

— 


754 

672 

Switzerland .... 

5 

0 

34 

| 40 

5 

1 1 

715 

549 i< 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

3 

173 

134 

53 

48 i 

2516 

2,129 * 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

a 

28 

39 

2 

0 i 

410 

375 

CJ. S. S. R . 





r) 313 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 428 

1 ) 510 

Canada . 


_* 

*“l24 

1 *’*59 

— 


1.6S1 

1,357 

Chile ....... 

! — 

— ; 



—. 

— 

3) 43 

3) 19 

Colombia. 

! — 

— 



— 

1 — 

2j 58 

2 ) 60 

Ceylon. 

1 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 

20 

22 

China ...... 





2 ) l ,097 

2 ) 831 1 

21 412 

2 ) 797 

Chosen. 




- * « 

r) 0 

:*) 0 1 

x) 30 

!x) 20 

Taiwan . . ... 

j — 

— 


* . 

—- 

— 

2 ) 7 

;2) 5 , 

Indo-Chma . . . 





1 ) 17 

1 ) 9 , 

x) 252 

1 ) 107 t 

Japan . 





2 ) 598 

2 } 455 ! 

2 ) 19.031 

2 ) 14,659 1 

Manchukuo 




♦ % * 

3) 3 

,3) 0 j 

3 ) 551 

3) 328 I 

Palestine: Br. m t . 





3) 0 

3) 0 1 

31 9 

3) 14 1 

Algeria ...... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Australia .... 

0 I 

0 

3 

5 

0 

M 

52 

86 1 

Totals . . . 

1,947 

2,361 

3,309 

1 

3,470 

1 

64,715 

| 63,223 | 

1 1 

71,761 

63,357 





t) Up to 30 June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. — 3 } Up to 30 April. — 4 } From 1 st April 1937* the Indian statistics imyl 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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TRADE 


WOOL 



j CLY 

; ELEVEN MONTHS (Sept. I -July 3-) 

j Twelve months 

J (Sept. 1 -Aug. 31 } 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

| Exports i Imports 

j Exports 

Imports 

! 

1937 ; 2936 

1937 , 1936 

1 ! . 1 1 „ 

: I 93 {1 *37 ; 1935-39 j 2930-3" { *933*3& 

j 1935-36 

1935-36 


Ex .V/7 i tig Cf>\{ ntries: 


Hungary . 

Irish Free State 

'Argentina . . 

- Chile . . . 
Peru .... 

Uruguay . . . 

China .... 
India: by sea ^ 
s : by land 
Iraq . ' . . 
Iran .... 
Manchukuo . 
Palestine; Br. n 
Syria & I*eb.: Fr. 
Algeria . . 
Egypt . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . , 


1 


■ 0 n. of S. Africa 
! f 1 Australia . . 
New Zealand 


1 mporfi tig Countrh's: 


f 1 Germany, . . . 

p Austria . . . 
lb Belgo-Euxemb. 
g, Econ. Un. 
"I'.jBttlgaria . . . 
fatten mark . . . 

Spain .... 
"'Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Greece .... 

H'italy ..... 
liiatvia .... 
f'Lithuania . . . 
^Norway . . . 

jNetherlands . . 

|Poland - Dantzig 
gFortugal . . . 

~ omania . . . 
IliUnited Kingdom 
ifBweden . . 

HfSwitzerland . 

! £ Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
ipr, S. S. R. . 

anada . . 
xited States 
Japan . . .. 


Totals 


. . 

1 152 

; 51 

95 


! 1,993 

1,777 

73 

1 a) 

! 11,394 1 6,678 


\b) 

. . 

! 3,563 

f 

j 3,031 

— 

! a) 

i_ 

j 

— 

1 b) 





*3*150 

X675 

273 

4 \ 

*** 




. t. *. 




m.t. 

i 1,144 

302 

31 

• . 

i 4,286 

! 

1,554 

408 


* * 258 

'”99 

’*322 

f a) 

4,954 

5,053 


'! b) 

425 

527 


f a) 

39,130 

24,156 

146 

\ ■») 

6,607 

5,646 

18 

j a) 

3,195 

3,106 


1 b) 

5,456 

4,94! 


! 

rit:s: 




! a) 

5! 

18 

14,681 

\ b) 

11 

11 

2,818 


7 

13 

1,340 

f a) 

2,888 

5,031 

9,617 | 

\ b) 

1,903 

2,804 

322 


0 

0 

i 201 


62 

22 

269 | 


0 

0 

86 


9 

2 

507 


5,719 i 

6,389 

20,913 


209 | 

309 

739 

f a) 

0 

0 

9,096 

\ b) 

2 

0 

456 


0 

0 

196 


0 

0 

119 


150 

95 

201 

f a) 

223 

450 

397 

\ b) 

26 

44 

591 


0 

11 

2,890 


317 | 

139 

106 

l . . 

1*9*687 

28*980 

43,010 

, . 

— 

1 — 

1,409 

, . 

13 1 

24 

245 

• . 

95 i 

62 

3,455 

. . 

198 

403 

320 

j *) 

.., 



1 6) 





*‘*710 

*“ 82 

*1453 

• * 

18 

0 



118,005 

105,483 

116,203 

j 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


331 !! 941 

108 |i 15,108 
;( 244,225 
41,965 
.. ! 3 } 24,705 

! i) 11,852 
11 ) 126,226 
.. ii) 12,286 
i 2 ) 32,287 
375 i| 66,553 


33 ! 

.309 I 


!=0 

ii) 

j3) 
13) 

i) 

3) 


231 

42 


18,146 

4,094 

1,744 

13,662 

507 

139 

364 

93 

476 

24,959 

1,349 

3,766 

514 

284 

68 

212 

899 

461 

2,017 

154 

42,942 

1,550 

864 

3,816 

814 


2,185 


127,539 


13,704 

11,358 

5,187 

234 

8,157 

24,670 

4,564 

5,864 

7,802 

245,144 

8,497 

767,522 

63,185 

231,416 

47,732 


284 

212 

154 

92,617 

25,814 

0 

441 

0 

256 

71,681 

2,145 

0 

1,312 

0 

7 

1,563 
4,905 
928 
192 
2,670 
) 939 

285,888 

262 
465 
1,217 
) 0 

) 0 

7,216 
31 

) 271 


2,522,654 



631 


1,164 ! 


1,856 i 

952 ; 

1,900 


14,282 


756 j 


516 

16,098 ! 

569 


223,181 

i . 

— 


— 

232,353 

— 


45,052 

| 

— 


— 

46,758 

— 

3) 

16,971 

j 3) 

487 

3) 

902 

19,004 

1,504 

i) 

10,688 


— 


— 

12,445 

— 

1 ) 

85,842 

I 1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

90,568 

0 

jx) 

9,425 

1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

10,274 

0 

j -) 

25,329 

! 

— 


— 

31,350 

— 

i 

52,920 


6,380 


6,433 

55,923 

6,784 

f 

— 1 

13) 

15,432, 

3) 

9,897 

— 

16,462 

1 ) 

7,970 | 

x) 

79 

x) 

15 

11,338 

3S 

1 } 

11,352 

jx) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

39,837 

0 

3) 

3,675 | 

3) 

1453 

3) 

919 

6,078 

1,321 

3) 

119 i 

3) 

7 

3) 

18 

205 

20- 


3,984 | 


851 


220 

4,930 

223 


13,547 I 


3,164 


1,903 

14,793 

2,079- 

1 ) 

2,952 

x) 

35 

x) 

62 

4,096 

64 

3) 

1,444 

3) 

31 

3) 

20 

3,739 

57 


1,058 


800 


478 

1,107 1 

518 


211,356 

x) 

203 

x) 

97 

213,150 I 

97 


5,988 

1 ) 

1,861 

1 ) 

1,836 

6,512 

2,174 


725,910 


3,241 


8,988 

732,907 

9,222' 


60,133 


95 


154 

64,627 

157 


260,662 1 

2 ) 

99 

2 ) 

90 

262,902 

90 


47,164 J 

l 

! 

i 

2 ) 

4 

2 ) 

13 

52,812 

! 

13 


386 


159,064 


172,903 

395 

182,850 


1440 


35,168 


31,899 

1,146 

35,991 


229 


18497 


27,631 

251 

23,671 


65,645 


259,959 


212,806 

68,859 

220,794 


24,482 


6,543 


4,901 

26,506 

5,437 


0 


1,396 


1,459 

0 

1,612 


359 


5,472 


4,709 

392 

4,921 


0 


701 


829 

0 

893 


205 


6,277 


5,245 

214 

5,692 


51487 


295,068 


348,243 

57,431 

362,091 


1,523 


7,154 


10,657 

1,676 

11,050 


212 


69,953 


36,778 

212 

39,256 


26 


5,919 


8,020 

42 

8,871 


0 


1,678 


1,874 

0 

2,006 


0 


818 


811 

0 

891 


1,038 


2,665 


2,624 

1,111 

2,820 


3402 

! 

5,655 


6,594 

3,499 

6,975 


1,160 

1 

6,398 


4,740 

1,235 

5,110 


168 

; 

47,545 


40,197 

168 

44,406 


1,045 


3437 


2,983 

1,210 

3,042 

2 ) 

267 

2 } 

1,349 

2) 

908 

306 

3,056 


300,833 


804,410 


845,930 

321,201 i 

879,321 


— 


19,873 

: 

18,517 

— 

20,324 


216 


15,655 i 


14,394 

256 

15,973 


1,003 | 


40,424 ! 


40,457 

1,074 

43,222 


4,656 


7,352 , 


8,408 

4,958 

9,509 

x) 

0 

X) 

45,671 

x) 

45,819 

0 

49,077 

X) 

0 

I) 

14,385 

1 ) 

11,058 

0 

14,667 


7,456 


24.436 


21,861 

8,543 

22,520 


24 

1) 336,416 

x) 208,269 

24 

241,894 

2) 

883 

2)215,223 

2 ) 232,090 

1,102 

261,981 

2,308,829 

2,499,803 

2,403,031 

2,416,569 

2,571,214 


.4 = Wool, greasy. — h } Wool, scoured. — i) Up to 30 June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From 1 st 
ppl 1937 . the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
-sgn : countries. , 










































Exporting Countries: 


Austria 
Bulgaria. . 
Denmark . 
Estonia 
Finland . . 
Hungary . 

Irish Free State 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland -Dantzig 
Romania . 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 
Argentina 
Chile . . . 

Syria &Leb.:Fr 
Turkey . . . 
Union of South 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . 

Belgo Ruxemb. E. U. 
Spain ...... 

France ...... 

Greece ...... 

Italy . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . . 

Peru. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India: by sea 4} . . 

» : by land 4) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Cliina .... 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan.. 

British Malaya . . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis.. . 


Totals . . 


Butter. — Thousand lb. 


575 

567 

0 

0 

3,657 

3,666 

7 

7 1 

7,802 ; 

?3 i | 

4 

„ „ 7 

0 

0 

13 

9 

0 

0 

73 1 

0 j * 

33,462 

30,389 

9 

172 

203,188 

191,468 

9 

179 

322,328 j 

185 1 /!{ 

3,003 

2,654 

0 

0 

14,972 

11,775 

0 

0 1 

24,152 < 

0 1 t 

3,117 

3,177 

0 

0 

21.625 

18,367 

0 

0 i 

30,836 

0 / i 

800 

520 

0 

0 

7,266 

4,048 

0 

0 1 

10,40? , 

0 j 1 

9,114 

10,448 

7 

4 

25J95 

31,376 

1,457 

7 

58,032 j 

11 1 it; 

4,916 

4,255 

0 

0 

22,628 

20,499 

0 

0 

38,118 

0 ? it 

5,117 

5,002 

0 

0 

16,647 

16,416 

0 

0 

32,252 

0 ; 'if 

112 

0 

0 

0 

357 

362 

0 

0 

423 . 

9 f 

12,959 

14,529 

0 

2 

73,848 

79,170 

18 

35 , 

132,686 ’ 

71 - a 

3,373 

4,259 

0 

0 

9,491 

12,132 

0 

0 , 

24,046 ! 

0 1 ft 

... 




1) 53 

1) 88 

1) 0 

x) 0 

218 

0 1 ; 

5,981 

*4,497 

0 

0 

29,778 

23,016 

0 

412 i 

42,126 

414 (, s t 

33 

31 

— 

— 

165 

123 

— 


269 1 

— ■} «f 





1) 9,808 

1) 8.098 

1) 24 

x) 295 

51,097 

15,679 > J 

* * 192 

2,022 

— 

— 

13,836 

13,413 

— 


22,642 1 






3 ) 7 

3 ) * 11 

3) 0 

3) 0 

31 

0 s 4 

*" 11 

”*55 

I* 22 

9 

172 

386 

119 

115 I 

750 1 

161 i f, 




— 

1) 4 

1) 11 

— 

_ j 

33 | 

< 




... 

1) 7,009 

1} 7,584 

x) 0 

1) 0 

9,273 

0 1 y 

*5,600 

6,464 

0 

2 

100,529 

112,721 

0 

4 ‘ 

185,672 

4 ' !r 

23,043 

28,221 



201,533 

184,841 



313,168 

J It 

J H 
j p 

0 

0 

19,427 

12,209 

0 

0 

96,477 

87,255 1 

0 

166,245 j I 

4 

7 

4 

_ 97 

26 

40 

2,890 

7,169 

68 1 

8,139 j 8 

774 

I 2,022 

159 S 

134 

4,023 

_ 

6,149 ; 

877 

3,589 1 

12,679 i 

4,251 ! 

— 

— 

115 

117 

— 

— 

432 

492 l| 

— 

780 ■. 

97 

90 

55 

44 

789 

653 

4,673 

313 > 

1,107 1 

864 

0 

0 

0 

4 

44 

0 

26 

201 1 

11 ' 

340 

613 

542 

101,891 ! 

104,528 

7,408 

5,697 

645,366 ! 

653,992 

9,237 j 

1,095,624 1 

0 

0 

18 ! 

20 

4 

2 1 

5,022 ; 

1,486 

7 1 

3,223 

0 

0 

108 | 

26 

838 

2 

1,367 

366 

379 , 

496 J 

49 

1 2,718 

0 1 

2 

265 

3,781 

49 ! 

108 

| 5,130 1 

119 

57 

62 

154 

309 

525 

516 

9,744 

4,989 i 

! 825 . 

9,87 Z 

... 




1) 0 

1) 18 

1} 73 

1} 170 

! 26 i 

46 7 

— 

— 

***46 . 

* 37 


— 

432 ] 

412 

! — 1 

805 

— 

— 

; 


— 

— I 

2) 478 

2) 423 

~ j 

939 

37 

7 

‘"60 

*" 64 

209 

126 

547 1 

571 , 

218 

944 j 


— 


... 

[ 

— 

3) 3,247 3) 2,804 1 

1 - ! 
1 

5,022 f 

_ 

_ 




_ 

1} 4,240 

1) 4,711 


9,196 

_ 

— 


... 

— 

— 

x ) 1,528 

x) 1,596 ! 

— 

3*078 j 




... 

1) 2 

1) 2 

1} 414 

1) 311 ! 

4 

917 1 





x) 7 

x) 0 - 

1) 13 

1) 4 

2 

13 1 



B . . 


2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 7 

2 

11 i 





2) 13 

2) 586 

2) 1,164 

2) 7 

688 

13 





1) 298 i 

1} 300 

1) 2,549 

1) 2,326 

631 

4,105 | 


— 



— 

— 

3) H9 

3) 40 

— 

187 } 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

3) 1,658 

3) 1,638 

— 

5,494 4 

0 

2 

"337 

"*348 

2 

4 

2,474 

2,310 

9 

43?4 7 





1) 9 

1) 35 

1) 551 

x) 582 

42 

1316 ; 

IT 

1 u* 




—, 

3) 1314 

3) 150? 

— 

4,017 l 

0 

; 0 

1 *’*90 

"'90 

2 

2 

1,052 

1,155 

, 4 

2,026 | 

113,043 

122,547 

122,502 

118,218 

I 1 

776,244 

757,493 

790,409 

781,582 

! 

1337,497 

4 

1,349,435 2 


1) Up to 30 June — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3} Up to 30 April — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include th<ej 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. , | 

■i «i 











































TRADE 


CHEESE 



JULY 

Seven months (January i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(J an. i-Dec. 31) 

CO 

v NT RUES Exports | Imports 

Exports j Imports 

j Exports j Imports 


2 937 x (j 3 6 ! i937 2936 j 

1937 | 2936 ] 2937 j X936 

1936 | 1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Cheese. — Thousand lb. 


Austria.: 

1,012 

461 

172 

183 

6,016 

4,813 

1,294 

1.204 

8,620 

1,878 

Bulgaria.; 

174 

234 

0 

0 

1,550 

2,112 

0 

0 ! 

4,206 

0 

Denmark. 

1.810 

1,713 

0 

? 

11,865 

22.785 

15 

11 

21,008 

22 

Estonia.. 

46 

9 

0 

0 

327 

97 

0 

0 

198 

6 

Finland. j 

5,294 

880 

0 

0 

7,751 

5,950 

13 

9 

10,864 

20 

Italy .! 

2,434 

1,859 

785 

622 

29,253 

16,482 

4,581 

4,394 

42,845 

7,460 

Eat via.1 

24 

7 

0 

0 

no 

51 

0 

0 

119 

0 

Lithuania . . . . j 

4 

2 

0 

0 

353 

454 

0 

0 

972 

2 

Norwav .[ 

359 

134 

35 

9 

2,348 

1,850 

179 

117- 

2,381 

269 

Netherlands . . . j 

12,322 

11,539 

42 

66 

76,827 

68,815 

432 

494 

125,311 

869 

Poland-D ant zig . . 1 

381 

18 

13 

20 

1,076 

66 

126 

139 

441 

223 

Romania.! 


1 ... 

! ... 


1) 33 

1) 26 

1) 31 

1) 20 

128 

55 

Switzerland . , . , j 

’3,*609 

3,858 

j 286 

*247 

20,675 

25,754 

2,143 

1,735 

40,737 

3,505 

Czechoslovakia . . 1 

1 77 

77 

I 243 

1 201 

751 

939 

1,415 

1,477 

1,554 

2,555 

Yugoslavia . . . . j 

730 

637 

i 4 

1 4 

1,971 

1.711 

24 

20 

4,676 

53 

Canada . ; 

| 15,075 

11,541 

108 

! 77 

27,712 

24,762 

811 

511 

81,891 

1,241 

Australia ..... 1 

322 

254 

— 

1 — 

1,625 

1,336 

— 

— 

2,813 

— 

Turkey . 



— 

E _ 

1) 15 

1) 49 

— 

— 

90 

— 

Union of South Afr. j 



; 


x) 1,437 

x) 1,215 

1) 130 

1) 97 

1,369 

238 

Australia . j 

1 *' 399 

“243 

9 | 

1 7 

7.608 

5,979 

73 

37 

12,454 

99 

New Zealand . . . i 

I 14,262 

i 

14,370 


1 ••• 

115,373 

115,029 

2) 2 

2) 0 

185,722 

0 


importing Countries: 


I'll; 1 ' Germanv. 

|,r Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 
|{j;, Spain .j 

I 1 ; Prance.! 

[''Greece | 

Hungary.j 

i 1 ';.Irish Free State . . ! 
, Portugal . .... | 

United Kingdom . j 

C Sweden.; 

; u.s.s.r .j 

c^/rUmted States . . , 
p; Chile. 

■fe'/'^eru. 

|| ; :Geylon .. 

‘If, India; by sea 5) . . 
m Netherlands Indies: i 
';«[ A ,; ! Java and Madura 
«tt‘’-,:Indb"China .... 

S’; Iraq.. 

S'lTran. 

f| Japan. 

British Malaya . . 
f. Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria & Leb : Fr.m.t. 

j f Algeria. 

Egypt. 

'French Morocco . . 
f.ni Tunis. 


9 

18 

6,332 

31 

33 

4,830 

1,779 

1,488 

2,299 

55 

37 

55 

18 

49 

0 

176 

174 

2 

13 

13 

22 

459 

467 

33,607 

— 

— 

86 

‘**137 

*88 

*3*490 

— 

z 

'** 15 

0 

0 

79 

***44 

*”93 

’**29 

4 

2 

941 

9 

7 

7 

57,061 

50,305 

53,441 


1) 0 1) 

1) 13 1) 

2) 0 3} 


181 40,737 35,056 

183 27,869 28,003 

1,563 16,793 18,512 

282 549 262 

412 0 0 

516 24 68 

75 121 157 

(,424 181,033 170,779 

1,144 1,828 

24 1) 445 x) 388 

675 33,687 29,815 

15 3) 15 3) 13 

- - 1) 390 1) 311 

115 90 

2 739 545 

1) 893 x) 723 

0 x) 340 1) 322 

4 x) 20 1) 24 

0 2) 02) 2 

4l 35 4) 40 

7 1) 220 x) 148 

55 3) 750 3) 470 

225 492 611 

53 6,579 6,521 

13 1) 3,552 x) 3,521 

- 3) 1,294 3) 1,268 

88 1,479 


43,741 j 335,883 310,068 330,584 311,296 


V ^ *°, 3 ° J une * — 2 ) U P to 31 May. — 3} Up to 30 April. — 4) Up to 31 March. -— 5) Prom rst April 19 37, the 

:^fharan Statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


































TRADE 


CACAO 


733 S 


July 


Tlx m otths (October i-Jnlj 31) 


COUNTRIES 

1 ---— 

Exports 

Imports I 

Exports 

Imp* 

1937 

1036 

1 193 ; 

1936 

1939-37 

1935-30 

- -37 





Caeao. — 

Thousand 

\ 

lb. 

Exp )t ng L oil tit, it s; 








Grenada. 



_ 

_ ! 

1 ) 7,233 

1 ) 7,848 

_ 

Haiti. 

64 

31 

— 

- j 

2,842 

3,512 

_ 

Santo Domingo . . 



— 

— 

1 ) 33,466 

1 ) 37,801 

— 

Brazil ..... 



— 

— 

2 ) 116,508 

2 -) 15b,956 

__ 

Equador ..... 



— 

— 

2 J 23,687 

2 ) 33,054 

_ 

Trinidad. 

1,448 

1,583 

— 

— 

26,107 

26,107 

_ 

Venezuela. 


... 

— 

- 1 

3) 16,755 

3 ) 16,852 

_ 

Cevlon. 

567 

381 

— 

- 1 

7,842 

5,251 

_ 

Netherlands Indies: 




| 




Java and Madura . 


... 


— 

t) L7I7 

1 ) 2,522 

- 

Cameroon: Ft. m. t. , 

950 

791 

— 

— 

52,900 

48,762 

_ 

Ivory Coast . . . . 1 

1,936 

4,295 

— 

_ I 

108,095 

105,304 

_ 

Gold Coast .... 

32,243 

31,246 

— 

— 

643,670 

570,968 

_ 

Madagascar .... 



— 

_ I 

2 ) 434 

2 ) 642 

_ 

Nigeria and Came- 








won: Brit. m. t. . 

3,347 

15,335 

— 

— 

203,781 

189,047 

_ 

Sao Thome and Prin- j 




1 




ape Islands . . . ‘ 

1,305 

899 

— 

— 

16,222 

29,328 

_ 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 1 

445 

635 

— 

*— 

18,223 

18,283 

— 

Importing Countnes: | 








Germany . , . . . 

309 

0 

13,029 

12,004 

2,705 

7 

333,387 

Austria. 

— 

— 

851 

937 

— 

— 

11,768 

Belgo-Luxemb. E- U. 

2 

0 

°66 

1,329 

134 

13 

19,240 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

77 

134 

— 

— 

US 2 

Denmark. 

— 

—. 

492 

1,254 

— 

— 

8,234 

Spain. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Estonia. 

— 

— 

62 

15 

— 

— 

562 

Finland.1 

— 

— 

20 

7 

— 

— 

245 

France . j 

0 

0 

5,595 

8,212 

522 

9 

79,611 


— 

— 

157 

375 


— 

2,762 

Hungary ..... j 

— 

— 

399 

593 1 

— 

— 

6,918 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

24 

121 

— 

— 

3,051 

Italy. 

— 

— 

; 2,024 

617 

— 

— 

13,587 | 

Latvia. 

— 

—. 

64 

101 ! 

— 

— 

970 ' 

Lithuania . 

— 

— 

24 

106 

— 

— 

761 1 

Norway . 

— 

— 

809 i 

205 

— 

— 

1 6,612 

Netherlands .... 

37 5 

280 

8,781 j 

7,487 

5,701 | 

4,211 

115,730 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

__ 

— 

728 1 

798 1 

— 

— 

i 12,408 

Portugal . 

0 

4 

37 i 

! 119 

4 

62 

842 | 

Romania . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 ) 2,676 

United Kingdom. . 

395 

1,814 

*3,155 

*5,276 

6,376 

6,887 

225,377 

Sweden . 

-r- 

— 

522 

968 ! 

— 

— 

11,255 

Switzerland .... 

13 

0 

723 1 

818 ' 

51 

53 

15,322 . 

Czechoslovakia , . . 



917 i 

I 1,316 1 


— 

24,870 | 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

40 1 

212 ! 

— 

— 

2,033 

U. S S. R . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 14,050 

Canada . 

— 

— 

'i,*016 1 

! * i ,*909 : 

— 

— 

30,669 

United States . . . 

— 

1 — 

| 40,611 

1 34,877 i 

— 

— 

596,974 | 

Chile. 

— 

I — 


! 

— 

— 

3) 1,107 I 

Colombia ..... 

— 

—. 



— 

— 

2 ) 4,872 

Peru . .. 





r) 9 

1 ) 26 

1 ) 143 1 

Uruguay . 

— 

— 


... j 


— 

1 ) 505 

Iran. 

— 

I — 



— 

— 

2 ) 9 

Japan . . . 

— 

— 


] i 

— 

— 

4 ) 2,665 

British Malaya . . . : 





1 } 128 

1 } 121 

x) 126 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 


— 



— 

— 

3) 450 

Syria & Leb. : Fr. m. t. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

7 

Algeria ...... 

0 

0 

2 

4| 

108 

71 

406 l 

Egypt . 

— 



1 

— 

— 

1 ) 368 

French Morocco . . 

— 

1 — 



— 

— 

3) 86 

Tunis . 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

18 1 

Union of South Africa j 

— 

— 


.. • 

— 

— j 

. 1 ) 2 ,on 

Australia. 

0 

33 

*"l8l 

351 j 

37 

71 

14,030 

New Zealand . . , 

— 


1 

... 1 

— 

” 1 

3 } 2,727 

Totals . . . 

l; 

43,199 

57,307 

81,306 

80,145 1 

1,295,255 

1,263,566 

1370,626 | 


Tv. 1 l\ months 
Oct x-Sept 3* / 

EXP< RTS I-NIP )RT-« 


145.294 1 
11,021 ! 
19,324 I 

1,484 I 
9,156 1 

723 i 
243 

86,483 |i 
3,049 
8,338 
3,179 
18,799 
1,025 
952 
4,235 
131,751 !, 
11,748 ij 
992 j: 
2,875 1 ! 
267,265 
10,031 
16,460 
23,878 
1,711 
13,592 

23.294 
488,445 

1,389 

4,597 

586 

688 

26 

2,150 

90 

478 

13 

670 

443 

62 

35 

2,762 

12,106 

2,780 


/ 

323 


,i _ 


5,181 

66 

8,494 

68 


26 


141 


71 1 


104 


1,515,508 


8,22t> - 

3 638 - 

40,259 - 

27R9S8 — 

45,096 1 — 

27,805 — 

29,198 - 

6,102 - 

3,995 - 

52,927 - 

108,840 — 

639,440 — 

829 — 

201,931 - 

31.780 - 

21,182 - 


172,395 

13,038 

25,018 

1,559 

9,914 

844 
304 
104,S14 
3,497 
9,961 
3,349 
21,050 
1,199 
1,047 
5,514 
152,545 
14,035 
1,091 
3,878 
276,108 
32,178 
17,183 
27,055 
1,845 
16,048 
27,847 
580,159 
1,784 
7,796 
703 
1 027 
20 
4,248 
10 8 
785 
13 
686 
4% 
95 
35 
3,322 
12,403 
3353 v 

1,539,64^{j 

_ 3 


1) Up to 30 June. — 2} Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4} Up to 31 March. 

















































TRADE 


TEA 


I. 1 

i; | 

) 

Twelve months (July i-Jime 30) j 

Twelve months 
(July 1 -June 50) 

‘RlhS ;; Exports ! Imports j 

Exports ! Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

\l I'jST ■ 1936 | 19 37 1 2936 i 

| 193^-37 | 1935-36 j 1936-37 | X 935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


Tea. 


Thousand lb. 


il¬ 

ia 

P& 

it 

to 

to 

*o 

It 


Ceylon . . . * . 
China ...... 

Chosen ...... 

Taiwan. 

India: by sea 3) . 

* : by laud 3} . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura, 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-Ciiina. . . . 
Japan ..... 


20,003 ! 19,055 


State 


In:portiii;; Conn: 


Germany 
Austria 
Beigo-Luxemb 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Spain . . 

Estonia . 
Finland,. 

France . 

Greece. . 
Hungary 
Irish Free 
Italy . . 

Latvia. . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands . 
Poland -Pantzi; 
Portugal . . 
Romania . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

XT. S. S. R. . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Chile .... 

■ Peru .... 
-Iraq, ..... 
Iran .... 
British Malaya 
Manchukuo . 
Palestine: Br. rr 
Syria & Leb.: Fr. 
", Turkey 
', Algeria 
, Egypt 
-French Morocco 
. Tunis 
V Union of South 
Australia . . 

1 New Zealand 


Air. 


Totals . . . 




34,068 


29 


201 


22 

~0 

7,117 

2 


18 


61,462 


30,856 i 


6,431 

2 


51 


56,408 


282 


869 

35 

44 

4 

6S 

9 

18 

295 

24 

18 

1,933 

18 

4 

0 

24 

2,235 

267 

26 

28,493 

51 

90 

49 

24 

*2,945 

7,044 


11 

"*432 

* * *428 
3,530 


218 


765 

44 

66 

7 

99 

4 

11 

214 

214 

15 

1,596 

4 

4 

G 

15 

2,000 

163 

42 

31**043 

51 

104 

40 

26 

2,*266 
5,997 


13 

’*635 

*‘*267 

*4,389 


49,270 50,312 


! 202,290 | 

223,530 | 

0 j 

0 

— 

— 

1 ) 88,972 j 

1 ) 71,234 j 

1 ) 880 1 

1 ) 657 

— 

— 

154 | 

223 

22 ! 

0 

— 

— 

r) 20,461 A) 18,411 

1 ) 82 | 

1 ) 66 

— 

— 

| 299,691 

313,439 | 

4.021 | 

5,199 

— 

— 

2 ) 34,498 

2 ) 14,363 

2 ) 1,764 ! 

2 ) 2,383 

— 

— 

116,709 

118,230 

661 

955 

_ 

_ 

! 28,479 

28,854 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

! 3,364 

2,806 

1.493 

1,810 

— 

— 

1 ) 36,032 

1 ) 30,223 

1 ) 1,012 

1 ) 437 



i 

| 150 

0 

10,809 

10,152 



— 

— 

794 

785 

— 

— 

2 

2 

668 

564 

— 

— 

i “ 

— 

84 

66 

— 

— 


— 

1,252 

1,120 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

99 

95 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

293 

276 

— 

— 

15 

18 

3,280 

2,855 

— 

— 

— 

— 

395 

445 

— 

— 

— 

— 

511 

430 

— 

— 

342 

24 

22,869 

22,434 

— 

— 

— 

— 

225 

196 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

362 

362 

— 


112 

112 

27,322 

28,980 

— 

1 

2 

2 

4,081 

3,461 

— 

— 

— 

— 

397 

443 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 688 

1 ) 723 

— 

! — 

70,S04 

72,067 

439,361 

486,313 

— 

— 

— 

— 

990 

1,016 

— 

— 

31 

26 

1,786 

1,819 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,226 

1,166 

— 

— 

— 

— 

401 

381 

— 

— 

10,507 

17,970 

32,159 

34,882 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38,923 

44,214 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92,273 

83,917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 4,713 

2 ) 3,657 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,191 

1,834 

— 

— 

9 

57 

7,015 

5,461 

— 

— 

1 ) 0 

1 } 0 

1 ) 17,893 

1 ) 12,086 

— 

—- 

1,168 

U42 

5,251 

4,822 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2) 8,697 

2 ) 7,147 

— 

— 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2) 653 

2 ) 487 

— 

— 

0 

11 

474 

298 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,504 

1,587 

— 

— 

4 

9 

3,693 

2,518 


— 

— 

— 

16,987 

13,980 

— 

— 

2 ) 348 

2 ) 216 

2 ) 18.44S 

2 } 15,081 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,411 

6,321 

— 

— 

668 

320 

15,448 

13,702 

— 

— 

608 

635 

48,797 

41,557 

— 

— 

1 ) 139 

1 ) 121 

1 ) 10,223 

1 } 9,650 

— 

— 

895,559 

914,025 

857,426 

878,954 

— 

— 


1} Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with 
surma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 








































TRADE 


COFFEE 


735 $ 


Twelve months (July r-June 30 } 


COUNTRIES 


1 T«a\ l, 
i (July i-Juae 30 

! Export® liiprio 


193 b IJ36-97 I935-3P I I936-3' T 


I xp }tins. Lounti its 

Costa Rica - . . 
Cuba , . . 

Guadalupe . . 
Guatemala . . . 

Haiti . 

Nicaiagua .... 
Santo Domingo 
Salvador . . 
Brazil ..... 
Colombia .... 
Dutch Guiana 
Peru . . 

Aden: by sea . . 
India: by sea *) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . . 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Kenya . ... 

Madagascar . . . 


Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 
Bulgaria . . . . . 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands . . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 
Portugal . . . . . 

Romania. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

U S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Chile . .. 

Uruguay.. 

Ceylon. 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan ....... 

British Malaya. . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis ..... 
Union of South Afr 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 


95,650 140,657 

48,420 50,120 


56,170 
3 ) 8,620 

952 
108,677 
56,412 
2 ) 23,788 
27,238 
138,797 
1,753,477 
534,138 
1 ) 6,638 

7,352 
9,162 
0 18.193 


46,875 ! 
3) 3,913 

1,477 , 
1 18,353 ’ 
76,366 j 
2 ) 22,247 I 
28,246 I 
104,497 
2,059,770 
, 499,203 

!i) 10,196 
I 5,668 
1 12,240 

| 25,761 


75,855 | 54,386 

152,426 119,121 i 

937 1,691 

x) 13.552 r) 12,787 

39,143 | 45,914 

61,178 42.300 


29 3,305 

650 114,127 



47,803 
413,258 
14,163 
4,319 
547 
81,183 
342 
359 
38,784 
1 64,884 

> 12,533 

f 14,581 

r) 6,815 
45,435 
105,547 
34,300 
24,877 
14,599 
710 

38.951 

: 1,760,838 

2 ) 5,864 

4,747 
3,243 
■ 1,918 

1 1 } 170 

1 ) n,m 

’ 18,023 

2 ) 421 

i 2 ) 2,584 

2,566 
11,105 
30,688 
17,291 
2 } 4,663 

3,104 

31.952 
4,123 

1 1 ) 483 


329,173 I 
I 11,464 i 
, 108,958 I 

1.100 1 

56,467 Jj 

~~I92 , 
42,428 t 
426,029 j 1 
13,314 1} 
4,393 j 1 
595 ! f 
79,166 , 
249 ; 
412 1 
41,515 | 
91,580 
11,718 | 
13,336 
1 } 7,765 

52,270 
105,842 j 
38,281 

| 24,714 1 

I 15,210 j 
U46 ,j 
39,1% I 
1,853,163 1 
2 } 6,651 i 

5,044 
2,738 
1.325 
x) 168 
r) 10,307 1 
16,118 
2 ) 289 

2 ) 3,477 

2,390 
10,620 
32,452 
17,324 
2 ) 5,201 

3,342 
31,654 
4,619 
I 1 ) 377 


200,884 239,655 237,682 3,133,480 ! 3,389,983 j 3,449,303 | 3,524,008 


x) Up to 31 May. —■ 2} Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include t|j| 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


















































STOCKS 


CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Specification 


' September 1937 | August 1937 j July 1937 j September 1936 September 1935 


1,000 centals 


W HEAT .* 






Canadian in Canada . .. 

28,330 

17,504 

22,638 

76,397 

105,173 

U, S. in Canada. . .. 

869 

74 

35 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

82,759 

53,600 

9,733 

48,629 

37,497 

Canadian in the United States. 

1,528 

2,467 

3,187 

10,985 

11,143 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total . . . 

113,486 

73,645 

35,558 

136,011 

153,816 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada.. . 

594 

122 

172 ! 

1,487 

1,833 

U. S. in Canada. 

504 

83 

47 : 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States .. 

2,998 

665 

787 i 

3,737 

3,954 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 i 

314 

15 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 | 

0 

1,417 

Total . . . 

4,096 

870 

1,006 \ 

5,538 

7,219 

Barley : 



! 



Canadian in Canada. 

3.9! 5 

1,346 

1,959 | 

5,508 

1,708 

U. S. in Canada. 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States.! 

5,584 

2,509 

2,260 1 

7,365 

4,145 

Canadian in the United States. 

123 

231 

170 j 

322 

108 

Of other origin the United States . . . . j 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

9,775 

4,086 

4,389 

13,195 

5,961 

Oats : 



1 



Canadian in Canada. 

967 

9S3 

1,303 I 

3,734 

1,958 

U. S. in Canada. 

135 

0 

0 ! 

5! 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

7,10! 

1,075 

634 j 

16,596 

8,193 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

8,203 

2,058 

1,937 

20,381 

10,151 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada. 

1 

1 

1 

92 

100 

=■' Of other origin in Canada. 

2,395 

2,290 

1,516 

203 

1,236 

v.:,U. S. in the United States. 

3,015 

4,158 

3,508 

2,541 

3,167 

j; - Of other origin in the United States. . . 

* 0 

1,337 

75 

0 

956 

Total . . . 

5,411 

7,786 

5,100 

2,836 

5,459 


ll 

j;:; 

i! 


ir 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


pj,,' Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

September 1937 

August 1937 

July 1937 

Septem her 1936 

September 1935 

1,000 centals 

'Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

12,029 

15,336 

20,501 

14,232 

31,136 

; R.ye. 

389 

58 

427 

274 

202 

iBarley. 

2,796 

1,292 

1,188 

2,684 

2,380 

spats .. 

410 

611 

1,014 

278 

710 

1 - —-- 

20,736 

17,861 

14,568 

14,482 

16,776 


























STOCKS 


CEREALS 



Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany x,. 




E 

est das of month 


Prqdt cts 

August 1937 

July 1937 ] 

June 1937 | 

VllgLvt 193 r 

-\LtglI-t 2 <1 35 




i,ooo centals 



Wnr -it: 

Giani. 

17,481 

9,513 

10,446 

S 

13,790 

27,617 

Flour for bread ... 

1,351 

968 

1,571 

J, c 67 

1 

3 '’’’I 

Total 2 ) 

19,357 

1 

10,857 

12,767 

1 

16 522 

\ 

32 >m 

R\ L,* 

Gram. 

| 

1 

18,058 

10,805 

| j 

1 

11,356 ! 

| 

12,042 

j 

25,578 

Flour for bread .. 

1,340 J 

1,098 

1 1,232 1 

| 1,041 

1,956 

Total 2 ) . . . 

20,029 

12,420 

13,168 

\ 

! 13,5 72 

28,453 

B S.RLEY. 

5,287 

2 601 

! 1 

, 1,012 

3,212 

-A 180 

Oajls ... . 

2,646 

1,814 

| 2,130 ( 

! I 

2 703 

3.206 


i) Excluding the quantities m transit and the stocks in, the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coiiee sub- i 
stitutes, sarious foodstuffs and breweries) — c) Including flour m ttxms of gram on the basis of the coefficient 1,000 centals 1 
of wheat-flour = 1,366 89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals, oi is e-flour = 1 , 470.59 centals of rye | 


I 

Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


First day of month 














STOCKS 


CEREALS 


COTTON 


S 


Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturday nearest ist of month 2) 


Products and location 


September 1037 ■ August 1937 


July 1937 September 1936 ; September 1935 


1,000 centals 


Wheat : 


j 

| 



Antwerp.' 

1,2 22 

1,523 I 

1,313 

583 

420 

Rotterdam...! 

1 

585 

1,127 i 

1,666 

508 

179 

Amsterdam . ..i 

7 

10 

14 

23 

12 







Antwerp. 

12 

13 

27 

54 

38 

Rotterdam. 

22 

18 

61 

42 

119 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley: 






Antwerp. 

| 

137 

81 

227 

43 

213 

Rotterdam.1 

17 

11 

11 

4 

30 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Oats : 






Antwerp. 

29 

CO 

O' 

27 

11 

90 

Rotterdam. 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Amsterdam. 

12 

15 

17 

30 

32 

’Maize : 






Antwerp. 

9 

8 

143 

52 

44 

Rotterdam. 

17 

44 

132 

15 

66 

Am sterdam .. 

46 

69 

51 

7 

15 


|{j'; 1 5 Imported cereals. — 2 } For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 

pVd&y of the month indicated. 

ini Authorities Nedcrlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
I*', 1 ' Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of month 

August 1937 | 

July 1937 | 

June 1937 |j 

August 1936 ( 

August 1935 

x,ooo centals 

■K-Consuming establishments . .. 

4,689 

6,295 

7,567 

3,670 

3,146 

Hft public storage and at compresses . . . 

17,116 

13,713 

15,100 

21 * 182 

28,784 

pw; • Total . . . 

21,805 

20,008 

22,667 

24,852 

31.930 

• ' , 























STOCKS 


COTTON 


739 S 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest ist of month 

BOC 1TION 

September 1 e $7 

August 1937 

Jul\ 1937 

! September 1936 September 1935 


1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ). 

2,660 

3,240 

3.940 

i 

2,760 | 2,152 

Alexandria 2) . . . 

353 

460 

763 

258 | 439 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers — 2 ) Quantities consumed m Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
countr\, are not included 

Authorities East Indian Cotton Assn and Commission de. la Bowse dc Mind-J-Bassal 


Gotten stocks in Europe. 


Thursday or Friday nearest rst of month 


1 

Boc\tion, Description j 

i 

September 1937 j 

August 1937 

July 1937 

September 1936 j Seprunbu 1935 



1,000 centals 



Gua* Butain: 




1 


American. 

1,122 

1*375 

1,626 

1,123 

704 

Aigentme, Brazilian. 

609 

646 

746 

841 

179 

Peruvian.. 

79 ? 

278 

221 1 

229 

348 

Bast Indian. 

341 

403 

165 i 

323 

239 

Eg\ptian, Sudanese. 

584 

747 

765 i 

863 

867 

W Indian, W and E. African, and other 

314 

332 

302 

| 

156 

S26 

Total . . . 

3,252 

3,781 

3,825 

1 

3,535 

2,463 

Bremen: 



l 

l 



American... 

287 

495 

563 i 

442 

539 

Other. 

242 

258 

226 

; 282 

433 

Total . . . 

529 

753 

789 

724 

972 

Le Havre: 



l 

* ! 


American .. 

445 

540 

691 

356 

233 

French colonial. 

34 ! 

27 

23 

26 | 

18 

Other... 

132 

142 

126 

1 184 

87 

Total . . , 

611 

709 

840 

j 

1 566 

338 

Total Continent 1 ): 




| 


American... 

773 

1,164 

1,378 

1 1,037 

1,147 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. ..... 

243 

168 

137 

] 393 

282 

Bast Indian .. 

96 

97 

114 

' 221 

217 

Egyptian.. 

55 

70 

79 

! 109 

173 

W Indian, W. and E- African, and other. 

135 

166 

152 

132 

196 

Total . . . 

1,302 

1,665 

1,860 

j 1,892 

2,015: H A 

_ lM 


2 ) Including Bremen and Be Havre 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and. (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondence de la Bourse du Havre- 






















WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY’ FRIGES BY PRODUCTS 

;Ali (iiiot:-dons arc spot, unless otherwise stated. Tlie monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly- averages on the monthly) 


j 

! 

10 

Sept. 

,, -- 1 

5 

Sept. 




Average 



Description 

17 

Sept, ! 

27 

August 
1937 | 

! 

August 

1937 

August 

1 

.Sept. | 
1936 

Sept. 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 

1 

3937 

-937 

1937 

1937 

1935 

1936-37 

1935-36 

; ! 

Wheat. | 

Budapest (<i): Tisza wheat, 7 S kg. p. hi. j 
j (pengo p. quintal).j 

| 

20.75 

20,68 

20.20 

i 

20.27 

6 ) 20.45 

20.54 

15.98 

15.85 

19.04 

16.78 

Braila: Good quality flei p. quintal). . . j 

520 

515 

490 

470 

470 

480 

457 

405 

* 486 

* 442 

Winnipeg; No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) j 

i 34 

131 V. 

129 Vs 

131 

128 Vs 

132 Vs 

103 7 /s 

90 Va 

122 Vs 

85 

; Chieago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) j 

HI 

112 9 /j 

n. 112 V a 

113 Va 

113*/* 

116 V* 

120 

116 Vs 

130 

109 3 /i 

‘ ■ Minneapolis: (cents p. 60 lb.): 

1 No. 1 Northern.! 

118 Vs 

121 3 / 4 

-120 V* 

121 V* 

118 a U 

124 7 / s 

134 Va 

129 Vs 

141 

H 9 Va 

1 * No. 2 Amber Durum. 


107 1 U 

107 5 /s 

110 V s 

108 

110 Vi 

136 3 / 8 

108 Vs 

138 Vs 

Ill 7 /s 

, New York; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

■ do lb.). 

126 3 / s 

128 3 / s 

127 V* 

128 Vs 

125 V 2 

130V4 

128 3 L 

127 Vs 

142% 

124 Vi 

i , Buenos Aires [a } rBarletta, So kg. p. hectol. 
j (paper pesos p. quintal) 2 ) . . . . 

14.60 

14.45 

14.10 

13.90 

13.95 

13.99 

11.06 

8.64 

12.28 

9.53 

, , Karachi: White Karachi, 2 % barley, 1 U % 
impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

30—11—0 

31-9-0 

30-13-0 

30-0-0 

30-7-0 

30-8-0 

28-15-0 

23-1-6 

31-4-1J 

24-7-6 

( ! Berlin; Home grown (free at Branden- 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3 ). . 

7 > 20.10 

7 ) 20.10 

7 ) ■ 20.10 

7 ) 20.10 

7 ) 20.10 

’) 20.10 

7 ) 19.60 

7 ) 19.60 

20.52 

20.53 

p Hamburg fc. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

(v ; No. i Manitoba. 

14.22 

14.44 

14.19 

13.92 

14.54 

14.39 

11.34 

9.86 

13,32 

9.5 f 

(" Barusso, So kg. p. hi. 

13.34 

13.41 

13.24 

13.28 

w ) 13.36 

13.49 

10.67 

8.00 

11.90 

8.74 

}?f Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

j!i ’ Home-grown. 

132.00 

130.00 

131.00 

137.00 

139.00 

140.75 

7 ) 116.00 

86.50 

135.40 

100.90 

J ; No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

167.00 

164.00 

155.00 

160.00 

164.00 

165.75 

127.10 

112.25 

154.50 

110.80 

4 : Barusso (in bond). 

s ) 161.00 

a ) 157.00 

9 ) 152.00 

V 156.00 

°) 159.00 

°) 159.60 

127.75 

92.25 

141.05 

103.10 

b ; Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
j?; 1 ; | depots: 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 4 ) 

V 181,00 

•*) 181.00 

0 181.00 

*) 157.00 

V 157.00 

*) 157.00 

144.00 

87.65 

149.35 

91.30 

|i| London (Mark Lane): Home-grown (sh. 
II! t P« 504 lb. on the farm). 

') 40/6 

7 ) 39/- 

7 ) 38/- | 

7 ) 37/- 

7 ) 33/- 

40/1 Va 

34/0 W 

24/3 

40/1 3 /i 

27/5% 

|| j Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship- 
||ii' ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 

ffif Danubian (on sample). 

37/10 Vs 

38/- 

i 

n.37/10Va 

38/3 

38/6 

39/9 

33/1 Vi 

* 24/5 Vi 

* 38/1 Vi 

* 25/5 

kW Russian (on sample). 

42/3 

42/3 

41/6 j 

41/6 

42/- 

43/1V4 

n. q. 

29/4 Va 

n. <*. 

* 29 - 

ill No. x Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

1Q )50/4V 2 

M )50;7Va 

i«)48;9 

47/10 Vs 

47/6 

48/5 Vi 

37/11 Vs 

34/0 Vi 

* 46/0Vt 

32/9 

|p „ No. x Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

38/1 

33/11 Va 

* 45/9 Vi 

32/5 Vi 

' , No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 
xk' No. 2 Hard Winter. 

>) u )46/9 

io )H)47/_ 

la ) u ) 

45/4 Va 

sui) 

1 ' 44/4 Va 

u )44/7V a 

ll )45/7 3 /i 

36/8 Va 

31/4 Vi 

44/1 

30/5 Vi 

**)43/7Va 

x ")44/- 

12 )42/9 

12 )42/6 

u )42/10Va 

12 )43/I0 3 A 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

S| Rosafe, 63 b, lb. p. bush, (afloat) . . 

13 )40/9 

13 )40/6 

13 )40/1 Va 

V)40/- 

lo )40/4Vs 

13 )40/10 
41/6 Vi 

i 3 )34/l 

29/- 

*39/3 Vi 

:* 28/9 

' White Karachi, choice . .. 

Ife' West Australian (cargoes) ...... 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

$||| Milan (&): Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mer- 
|p cantile ” 78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). . 

42/6 

43/3 

42/6 ! 

8 > 42-/ 

40/3 

38/3 

* 30/9 

42/5 V* 

!* 31/7 Va 

11 )44/9 

14 )43/6 

11 )43/3 1 

14 )42/6 

44/- 

43/3 

39/5Vi 

*31/- 

43/2 Va 

i*3Q/2 l, a 

11 )44/9 

14 )43/6 

*4)43/3 

14 )42/6 

44/- 

43/3 

38/7 Vi 

, 29/3 

43/0 Va 

i * 29/9 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

123.00 

109.00 

125.30 

114.20 

ft Rye- 

m|!BerBn: Home-grown (free at Branden- 
f§k , burg stations; Rig. p. quintal) 3 ). . 

18.40 

18.40 

1 18.40 

i 18.40 

18.40 

18.40 

15.90 

15.90 

16.82 

16.68 

«;Hamburg: Plata, 73-73 kg. p. hi. (c. i. f.; 
®f Rm, p. quintal) :. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q, 

n. q. 

6.67 

4.91 

10.30 

| 5.27 

I||'Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). . 

19.15 

19.25 

19.02 

19.20 

6 ) S 9.18 

19.18 

12.50 

14.00 

17.17 

14.44 

||f Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal). 

24.25 

24.5C 

I 24.75 

24.75 

24.75 

24.06 

15.56 

12.87 

21.58 

i 13.26 

lit Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

89 

89 

: 86 7 4 

. 85 Vi 

83 

87 

68 Va 

:> 40 Vs 

98 Vi 

; 43 Vi 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

78 

77 Vs 

■ 77 Va 

■ 75 Va 

73 3 /* 

78 

84 7 / 6 

< 47 Vi 

99 7 J 

, 53 Va 

#|Groningen (c)-.Home-grown (fi. p. quintal) 

7.65 

7.07 

r 7.00 

1 7.00 

7.12 

l5 )* 7.03 

7.61 

6.63 

* 8.12 

! * 7.08 


Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted . — n. = 
! nominal — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

x) August-July. — 2 } As from February 1537 : N° 2 Hard quality, basis 80 kg. p. hi. — 3 } Fixed producers’ prices fur the 
region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57 , and Crop Report, Aug. 1936 , p. 609 and July 1937 * P- 57i- — 4) Hur- 
|pig August T. 935 , spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935 -Aug. 1936 , prices in the regulated market, delivery same 
011 th; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report, Sept. 1936 , p. 691 and, for 1937 -crop, this Crop Report 
p. 750 ). —- 5 ) Commencing Aug. 1936 , prices free at mills in Milan; see also Crop Report, June 1937 , p. 474 . — 6 ) Quotation on 

1 X 9 August — 7 ) New crop. 1 — 8) Shipping Sept. — 9 ) “ Bahia ” quality. — xo) Shipping October. —- ir) N° 3 Northern Mani¬ 
toba; Atlantic. — 12) Gulf shipment. — 13 ) New crop; shipping January-February. 14) Afloat. T — 15 ) Quotation on 10 August 
(revised); 7 . 00 . . 






















WEEKLY PRICES 
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17 

Sept. 

10 

Sept. 

! 


| 20 

! August 

| 


Average 


Description 

3 

Sept. 

1937 

27 

August 

August 

| Sept. 

l 

J Sept. 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


r 937 

1937 

1 

1937 

2937 

2937 

1936 

! 1935 

1 

1936-37 

^935-36- 

Barley. 

W u saw: Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal).. 

f 

25.50 

1 

i 

| 

l 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q- 

n. q. 

21.69 

[ 

1 

,fi ) 15.81 

* 25.12 

i 

* 15.97 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

347 

338 

325 

325 

330 

336 

240 

245 

* 321 

242 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 kg. hi. 
(crs. p. quintal) 2 ). 

e ) 131.00 e ) 131.00 

6 ) 131.00 

s ) 130.00 

6 ) 130.00 

6 ) 130.00 

126.50 

126.50 

* 135.05 

'* 131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

58 V* 

56 

54 V 8 

53 V* 

52 5 / s 

55 7 /e 

58 

33 % 

66 3 /* 

34 V, 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents P. 4 S lb.) 

66 

60 

65 

52 

49 , 

50% 

69 V. 

45 Vs 

74 V* 

45 % 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 4 S Ib.j. 3 ) 

53 1 2 

54 V 2 

53 1 2 

54 3 2 

52 Vs 

53% 

77 1 '4 

40 Vs 

77% 

39 Vfi 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran - 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 ). 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16.20 

16.20 

16.94 

16.98 

Antwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal): 
Danubian. 

105.00 

105.00 

103.00 

103.00 

108.00 

107.75 92.60 

72.25 

107.75 

74.10 

No. 2 Federal. 

103.50 

102.50 

99.00 

97.00 

96.50 

j 99.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Dondon (Mark Dane): Fnglish malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

6 ) 55'- 

fl ) 55/- 

*)55,- 

6 )62/6 

*) 62/6 

6 )*62 6 

®)*41 17 1 2 

43; — 

*41,2 

38/3 

Biverpool and Dondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azof?, Black Sea). 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19 6 

1 

n. q. 

!* 23>5 

n, (j. 

26,- 

25/6 

24/6 

22,6 

23*- 

24 2% 

n. q. 

15’4% 

n. q. 

* 14 10 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

27/- 

26/9 

26/3 

7 ) 24- 

7 ) 24 4 V a 

i 26 2 % 

24 4 Va 

16 10 3 4 

* 27 9 

18/0% 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

38/6 

38/- 

35 6 

7 ) 35.-6 

36/6 

I 377% 

39; 3 

*21,- | 

* 40/6 

24/8 V* 

Plata ( 04-65 kg. p. hi.) . . . . . . . 

b > 25 3 

8 ) 25 3 

6 ) 25'3 

s ) 25 3 

a ) 25.6 

s >25'6% 

19,5 

15*10 1 

25 0% 

15/11 1 /* 

Calcutta (f. a. q.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 32/4 % 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

* 32 - 

n. q. 

Karachi (£. a. q.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 32 3 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

* 32 1 % 

n, q. 

Persian (Iraquian). 

') 26'- 

25/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

c ) 22,- 

6 )* 24 1 

®) 19 2 % 

15,4_ 

23/11 

15 4 % 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter (fl.p.q.t 

7.05 

7.20 

7.17 

7.20 

7.22 

7.27 

* 5.56 

4.58 

7.68 

4.9 i 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. I 

n. q. 

* 218 

272 

* 274 

* 294 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) ; 

52 Vs 

51 

49 

50 1 J 

48 3 /* 

51 

45 

36 V* 

52 % 

34 % 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 1 

33 V, 

33 % 

31 % 

31 1 4, 

1 32 ! 

31 V. 

45 % 

32% 

49*% 

32 1 /* 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper ' 
pesos p. quintal). 1 

6.15 

6.05 

5.80 

5.65 1 

I 5.95, 

6.04 

5.85 

7.17 

6.25 

* 6.3S 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden- 1 
burg stations; Rm. p. quint) 31 . . . 

1 

8 ) 16.10 8 ) 16.10 

6 ) 16.10| 

0 

CO 

tri 

°) 15.80 

6 ) 15.80 

i 

6 ) 15.80! 6 ) 15.80 

16.77! 

16.79 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other fde- | 
livery regional depotsdrs. p. quintal). 

132.90 

132.60 

!27.00i 

127.25 

1 

124.25 

121.50 

95.10 

48.95 

1 1 

115.80! 

66.40 

Dondon (Mark Dane): Home-grown white 
(sh. p. 356 lb., on farm).. 

6 )26- 

*>26/- 

6 )25/6 - 

6 ) 26,6 

6 ) 26/6 

8 )26'10% 

181 l lf 4 

19 1 % ! 

23/9%, 

18 7% 

Biverpool and Dondon fc.i f. parcels, ship- ! 
ping current month; sh. p, 320 lb.); 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 

10 ) 28/1 % 

10 ) 27 - 

10 )26/4% 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 26'5 % 

22i- 

' 

1 

10 )* 18/4 , 

23/4 Vs! 

18 7 V s 

Plata (f. a. q.) . . . ... 

8 )16. lO 1 /^ 

8 ) 16 7 V, 

8 ) 16/3 

b ) 16/3 

8 ) 16 3 

8 ) 16/4% 

14 9 

16,4 V* 

16/34*1 

14 5 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50' 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

93.25, 

98.75* 

99.60 1 

* 97.10 

Foreign. J 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00J 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 ^ 

94.601 

n. q. 

100.45 

92.60 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . * 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

274 

277 

* 264 

243 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

115 

108 

101 % 

102 Vs 

104 Vs 

104 3 /* 

113 % 

83 Vs 

103 «/al 

72 s /a 

Buenos Aires ( b ): Yellow Plata (paper 
pesos p. quintal) . 

6.60 

6.55 

6.40 

6.35 

6.30 

6.42 

6,00 

1 

4.53 

! 

5.85 1 

4.51 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal); 
Yellow Plata .. 

102.50 

99.00 

95.50 

92.50 

95.25 

94.05 * 

85.95 

1 

55.00 

78.65 j 

56.?5 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino ”) 

103.00 

105.00 

100.00 

98.00 

100,00 

99.50 

87.25 

58.10 

| 83.10 

6G.45 

Biverpool and Dondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p, 480 lb.): 
Danubian.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

* 23/5 

*16/11 

Yellow Plata.. 

27/6 

** 26/9 

26/4 Vs 

26/- 

26 h 

26/1 V 2 

22/7% 

14 11% 

22/4 

16/0 */* 

No. 2 White flat African ...... 

27/- 

n.27/— 

26 /- 

24/9 

25/- 

25/6 

n* q. 

ia )16/5V; 

n. q. 

*17/- 

Milan (c): «Alto Milanese.* (lirep. quint.) 5 ) 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00| 

82.00 

86.00 

80.25 

l 

1 85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. =* 
nominal. -— a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Staturday prices. 

1 ) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — 2 ) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see J 
Crop Report Aug. 1036 , p. 609 . — 3 ) Prom August 1936 , delivered barley only quoted. — 4 ) Fixed producers 11 prices for t'hf&'M 
price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57 , and Crop Report Aug. 1936 , p. 609 and July 1937, P- 57*- 
3 ) Maximum fixed price, free at producer's station, —• 6 ) New crop. — 7 ) Shipping September, — 8 } New crop; 

January-February. — 9 } Shipping October. — 10 } Shipping October-November. . 






























WEEKLY PRICES 


Rice (milled)* 

Valencia (u,: No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal;'.. . 

Milan {h- (lire p. quintal): 

Yialone, oiled 2 }. 

Maratelli, oiled 2). 

Origiuario, white 2}. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 

No. 2 Burma. 

Small mills’ specials. 

Big mills’ specials . 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 
No. 2 Japan, 40 u u brokens . ... . 
Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

London [a? (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled..... 

No. n Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein { Burma) 3 ). 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white 3 ). 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, veil p. koku). 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c. i. f.: £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No. r Northern (futures; cents p. 
56 lb.). 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardebj: 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellaridis. 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p, long ton) 4 ). 

Cotton. 

New Orleans; Middling (cents p. lb.). 
New York: Middling (cents p, lb.}, . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures). 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

.Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

V , 1 Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

' Ashmuni, f. g. f. 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 
J,q' M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . 
’v/Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg. 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair 5 }. 

, Middling .. 

>';S t "'Sdo Paulo, g. f. .. 

IK, Broach, good staple, f, g. . , . . . 

'C-P. Oomra, superfine. 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f■ g. f. ... 
Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


17 ; 
Sept. ; 
1937 i 

10 

Sept. ! 
1 93 7 ; 

3 ! 

Sept, j 
1 1937 

August 

1 *937 

n. q, . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i 

| | 

! n. q. j 

180.00 1 

180.00 

180.00 

; 180.00! 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

! 158.00 

131.00 

131.00 

i 131.00 

131.00 

274-0 

274-0 

272-0 

270-8 

247-0' 

246-0 

244-0 

243-0 

240-0 

243-0 

239-0 

240-0 


1937 


°) 203 10 )200 Va! 10 ) 197 Va 10 ) 192 l /ri M ) 194 


1 

... 


9.03 

8.62 

1 

9.03 
8.70 s 

144.00 

132.50 

123.00 

123.00 

114.00 

n. q. 
n. q. 

3 ) 16/1 v 2 9 

9/1 0 Va 
10/3 

11/4 LL 

n. q. 
n. q. 

16/1V 2 
9/9 

10/4 Va 
11/3 

n. q. 

n, q, 

9 ) 16/1 Va 
9/8 V* 
10/3 
11/6 

n. q. 
n. q. 

9 ) 16/4 Va 

9/9 3 /4 
10 /- 
11/6 

n. q. 
n. q. 

9 ) 16/6 

9/9 */. 
9/10 Va 
12 /- 

33.40 

33.50 

32.20 

i 

| 31.70 

1 

32.20 

16.20 

8-3-9 

193.00 

15.90 

8-3-9 

189.00 

15.80 

8-3-6 

191.00 

; 

15.75 
; 8-2-9 

193.00 

15.55 

8 - 2-0 

193.00 

13-11-3 

15—16—3 ( 

13- 2-6 
15-12-6 

13- 1-3‘ 13- 2-6' 13- 2-6 
15-10-0 15-13-9' 15-11-3 

1 1 


Average 



180.00 

158.00 

131.00 


276-0 , B ) 273-4 
248-8| J) 245-12 ; 

| 


1 7 ) 8.99 

’) 8 . 66 ' 

115.5o! 


n. q. ; 
n. n. | 

' 16/5 V* 
9/7V,' 
9/10 
11/5 Va 

32 . 20 ; 


15.85 

8 - 2-1 

191.75 


55.3 5S.0; 

51.1 n. q. 


5 7.61 
n. q. 


59.8 n. 58.2; 

n. q. in. 52.7; 


56.60 


6-5-0 

i 

6-7-6 

6-7-6’ 

8.85! 

9.12 

9.26 ! 

9.05 

9.23 

9.36 

ll )183-12 u ) 183-12! 

n )l90-12 

n. q- j 

n. q. 

177-0 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

n. q- ; 

15.75 

16.10 

16.40 

n. H.60!n 

11.90 

n. 12.00 

11.06 

11.39 

11.82 

n. 5.15 n. 

5.30 

n. 5.35, 

382.00; 

383.00 

: 367.00; 

6-18 1 

6.31 

6.41 j 

5.33; 

5.46 

5.56! 

5.48 

5.66 

5.76; 

n. 4.38 n 

4.60 

,n. 4.72 1 

4.63 

4.78 

I 4,90 

8.70: 

8.86 

1 9.02 

7.02; 

j 

7.33 

! 7.58' 


9.50 
9.60; 


9.99S 

10.08 


178-0 | 

n. q. ; 

16.90; 

, 12.45!n. 
12.14 

, 5.35 n. 

370.001 

6.481 

5.63 

5.78! 

4.80; n. 

4.98 

9.021 

7.68i 


102,-0, 

185-0'! 


62.5 
57.9 , 1 


10.34 

10.41 


186-32; 

n. q. 


17.45 

13.81 


17.25 
12.85; n. 

12.58 j 
5.85 n. 

386.501 392.251 


6.63 

5.78 

5.93 

4.93 

5.11 

9.11 
8.34 


6.9i; 

5.88 

6.03 

4.99 

5.16 

9.22 

8.36 


1 

172.75i 

153.00 

177.30 

159.20 

154.75 

138.00 

155.05 

136.60 

125.00 

132.35 

125.65 

121.75 

248-12 

262-8 

264- 6 

253-8 

277-8 

231-10 

223- 5 

227-4 

220-10 

225-6 

214-12 

219-9 

5.22 

4.40 

4.96 

4.18 

4.89 

4.12 

4,74 

3.96 

64.60 

63.25 

63.65 

54.80 

n. q. 

* 12/2 

* 10/4 V. 

* 12/7 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/0 Va 

n. q. 

13/9 V 4 

3 8/4 V* 

* 15/5 Vi 

8/0 V* 

8/1 

7/9 Vi 

7/8 

8/10 V 4 

7/10 Va 

8/0 Vi 

7/5 Vi 

9/2 Vi 

9/9 

9/0 V. 

9/2 Va 

31.90 

31.67 

30.70 

29.87 

14.77 

12.99 

14.34 

12.28 

7-6-4 

6-11-3 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

172.50 

141, CO! 

162.25 

127.55 

11-15-11 

n.9-16-3 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

13-18- 1 

12- 7-6 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

10 ) 207 1 / 4 

165 V a 

191 

172 Vi 



1936-37 

j 1935-36 

69.4 

j 63.2 

77.8 

j 69.7 

* 64.9 

| 58.2 

72.6 

* 64.0 

n. 6-17-2 

n. 6-4-4 

7-18-8 

n. 6-13-7 

12.27 

: n .33 

12.78 

11.64 

12.31 

10.80 

, 12.91 

11.74 

ll ) 216-4 

u )200-8 

224-14 

210- 4 

n. q. 

220-32 

, * 228- 4 

* 219- 0 

n. q. 

195-4 

i* 214-14 

1 

198-12 

17.41 

; 14.32 

19.22 

16.11 

12.74 

■I 12.00 

15.19 

' 13,6! 

: 14.42 

I 13.02 

i 15.01 

13.88 

h. 5.64 

n, 6.00 

> n. 5.78 

1 n. 5.86 

| 258.25 

222.85 

366.60 

1 240.00 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.30 

n. 8,26 

1 n. 7.58 

6.85 

6.30 

1 7.11 

6.53 

! 6.86 

- 6.45 

7.21 

6.81 

n. 5,53 

; 5.20 

n. 5.71 

5.43 

5.69 

' 5.22 

l| 5.85 

. 5.61 

10.36 

1 8.29 

» 10.75 

1 9.18 

7.53 

f 

i 7.21 

i 

|| 8.46 

, 7.49 

q, — not quoted. 

— n. - 

nominal. 


'V '5 that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, 

feLii ■*— a) Thursday prices, — b) Saturday prices. 


1 ) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2 } Producers’ prices, f. o. r..from 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937 ; subsequently 
pJffOdaeers’ prices, free at, wholesalers* stores; including'sacks. — 3 ) As from June 1936 , “ Loudon Standard ”. — 4 ) Spot prices, 
Bouden, as from 15 Jan. 1937 . — 5 ) Commencing August' 1937 the quotations are based on the official classification 
Universal Standards” of 1935 instead of that of 1923 ; this refers to best quality “Super good middling” — 6 ) See note on 
ppife 750 . .— 7 } 6 and 13 August: 8 . 95 . — 8 ) 13 August: 8.707 6 August: 8 , 62 '.' — 9 ) New crop;'.shipping October-November. — 
iSeptember futures, —- 11 ) April-Mav futures. — 12 ) July-August futures, . ...; ... - , , 































WEEKLY PRICES 


743 S 


Average 


Description 

17 1 

Sept. 1 

10 

Sept 

3 

Sept 

August 

20 t 
August 

j 

August 1 

Sept j 

Sept. 

Commercial 

Season 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 jj 

I 1 

1 

1937 1 

1936 1 

I 

1935 

1936 | 

1935 

Bacon. 

Loudon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p cwt): 

English, No. 1 , lean sizable. 

105- 

1 

101 /- 1 

101 /- 

101 /- 1 
100 /- 1 

'1 

1 

1 

101 - 

103,6 i 

1 

95 4 , 

85/3 

85/- 

1 

! 

S 

1 

91/9 | 

89/11 

Danish, No 1 , sizable. 

106- ! 

102 /- 

100 /- 

100 .,- 

102.6 1 

100 ;- 1 

93/8 1 

88/6 

Irish, No 1 , sizable. 

105 - 

1 C 0/6 

100/6 

94/- 

100-6 

100 ’6 

103/6 

93*4 

84- 

91/10 

88 m 

Lithuanian, No 1 , sizable. 

100 - 

%/- 

94/- 

94 - 

97/- 

88 ;- 

80 9 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable. 

106 - 

100 /- 

98/- 

98,- 

98;- 

101/6 

94/6 ! 

82/3 

89/7 j 

85/4 

Polish, No. 1, sizable. 

100 - 

° 6 '- 

94/- 

94/- 

94/- 

98 

97/- 

88 /- 

78 9 

84/9 ! 

80/- 

Swedish, No 1, sizable. 

106- 

100 /- 

98/- 

98/- 

101/6 

94 '6 

81/9 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. i, sizable. ( 

100 - 1 

j 

96/- | 

94/- 

94/- | 

94 - 

97/- 1 

88 /- ( 

78,9 

84/- ( 

79/3 

Butter. 1 

Copenhagen ( 6 ): Danish (crs. p quint.). 

245,00 ! 

1 

1 

237.00) 

237.00 

1 

237.00 1 

223.00 

225.00 

220.50 

225.00 

i 

207.15 

192.30 

Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (b). Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1 ) 

84 1 

81 

81 

80 ! 

75 1 

! 

78 1 4 

57% 

58 

57% 

48% 

Antwerp (frs p. kg ) . 

25.05 

25.45 

25.30 

24.80, 

24.70 

23.65 

19.30 

20.40, 

19.00, 

17.90 

Germany (c)(fixedprices; Em p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 
With qualitv mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00' 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00, 

130.00 

Creamery.. . 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00! 

123.00 

London (rf)* English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p. cwt.). ( 

144/8 . 

144,8 

144 8 

144/8 , 

144 8 | 

J 

«) 144 8 

138/10; 

132 2 

129/1 

119/6 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 

! 



1 



1 




p cwt.): ! 









119/1 1 


Danish creamerv. unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

135 6 

132 - 

132/- 

132- . 

126..- 

126 6 

125/1 

126 3 

112/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

102 8 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ; 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 86/1 

Dutch creamerv, unsalted. 

115- 

113,- 

112 /- 

112/6 

108- 

110 10 

101 6 

101/7 

98/1 

93/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted . . 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

98,9 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

113 6 

110 6 : 

Ill - 

m 6 

108/6 

110 10 

102,7 

99 1 
109 10 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted . 1 

116 3 

115,6 1 

115/6 

116/- 

1136 1 

1154 

106/10 

99/10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

■■ i 

1169 | 

115 6 

116 - 

1 

116 6 

114/61 

j 

116 4 

107/1 

HO'3 ! 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal)* 

Parmigiano-Reggiario. 1 st quality, pro¬ 
duction 1035 3 ) . 

1 

1 

1,050.00 

l 

1 

] 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

l 

1 

1,050.00 

! 

1 050.00' 

1.050.00 

848.00 

1 

1 

746.25* 

* 870.60 

775.45 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 








1 

734.25 

duction 1936 3 ). 1 

900.G0 

900 00 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900,00 

785.00 

687.50 

i 896.70 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice. . . ; 
Rome Roman Pecorino, choice 4 ) (lire p.q ) 

650,00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

, 650.00 

626.85 

568.75 

j 569.80 

508,90 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 1 

') 975.00 

912.50 

1,121.90 

865.50 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 — (40 % butterfat, 1 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac- 1 




1 






tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg ) j 

20.50 

20.00 

20.00 

21.25, 

21.25 

21 * 50 , 

16.25 

20.25 

17.56 

14.84 

Gouda (V)* Gouda 45 ~f (w holennlk cheese, i 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made 1 st qual (florins p 50 kg ) . ! 

28.00 

28 00 

28.00 

l 

27.50 

29.00 

1 

8 ) 28.73 

21.75 

24,25 

21.49 

19.75 

Kempten ( c) (Rm. p 50 kg): : 

Soft cheese, green 20 ° 0 butterfat. . . 
Emmeuthal from the Ailgau, whole- 
milk cheese, 1 st quality. 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

26.00 

1 

80.00 

80.00 

80,00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

>1 80.00 

77.00 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p cwt ). 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

91 - 1 

89- 1 

89/- 

89/- 

89- 

1 

88 6 , 

| 

78/9 

63/U 

I 

*80/- 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat Mark Selected. 

92 2 - 

89/10 

S9'!0 

89/10 

89 10 
1 98/- 

89/6 1 

77/7 

78/9 

i 78/3 j 

80/5 

Itahan Gorgonzola. 

99 2 

98 /- 

93/- 

98/- ! 

98,- 

n, q. 

109/11 

ij *106/7 ! 

1 *102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 [d) ...... . 

61 6 , 

6116 

62/- 

6 21- 

1 64/6 

63/7 | 
, 5 ) 70/7 

50/7 1 

55/ H 

) 48/7 : 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 1 

5 ) 70 r - 

5 ) 70/- 

6 ) 70'6 

5 ) 69/6 

5 ) 69/6 

70 4 

6 ) 55,1 

66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand, finest white.j 

i 67 6 

! 68,3 

69/9 

68'6 

67<6 

69MQ 

68/4 

54/9 

60/8 ! 

48/9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. —- n. q. — not quoted. — n. =• 
nominal. — a) Average prices Thursdays, and Friday mornings. — b) Thursday prices. — t} Wednesday prices — d) Average!/ 
prices for the week. — e) Saturday prices 

i) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 65 cents per kg from 25 Tulv to 28 August, and of 55 cents subset Ik 
quently. — 2 ) See Crab Repost , April 1034, p 306 — 3 ) Prices of 1935 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, with 
yearly and monthly averages of cheese made m 1933-34 respectively; prices of 1936 cheese with 1934-35 respectively. The yeaxlj^ft 
averages refer to the periods from Sept to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936 * maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, f pill l 
choicest, quality, packing included. I T p to the end of February 1937 these prices were f. o. r. sellers* stations, subsequently freer*', 
at retailers’ shops — 4 ) Export quality until the end of June 1937 ; subsequently Home consumption quality. — 5 ) New pro *'<*‘3 
duction. — 6) 13 August (revised): 144 S. — 7 ) 13 August (revised): 21.00. —• 8 ) 14 August (revised); 29.50. ' * 




























WEEKLY PRICES 


Eggs. 

Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qua! 

(fra. p. 100}. 

Denmark (a}: Danish fox export fcrs. per 

quintal) . .. 

Roermoad, auction: Dutch, 57/5S gr, 
each, white (ti. p. 100): 

Fixed price for export into Germany, 
Price for other destinations . . . 
Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gr, 
each, various colours (zloty p. 1440, 

including box). 

Berlin (ci: German, big, new laid (Rm 
p. xoo): 

marked «GIS >, 65 gr. each . . 
marked <■ G 1 B •«, 55/60 gr. each. 
London Egg Exchange (i) (sh. p. great 
hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . 

Belgian, 15 !» lb. p. 120. 

Danish, x8 lb. p. 120. 

Northern Irish, iS lb, p. 120 2). . 
Dutch, all brown, 67/69 grams each 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

Chinese, violet. 

Australian, 16 lb. p, 120. 


t;' Ocean freight rates 3) 

!"; Shipments of wheat and maize. 


Rates in shillings per quarter: 
Churchill to United Kingdom . . 
Montreal to United Kingdom . . 
St- John to Liverpool 4 ) .... 
If 1 New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . . . 
Northern Range to U.K., Continent 
;, Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). . - . 


/' i Rates in shillings per long ton: 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . 
f/Etack Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 

*/; North Pacific to United Kingdom. . . 

/ La Plata « Down River » 5 )/Bahia Blanca 

v 'to U.K./Continent. 

tijBa .' 1 Plata « Up River » oj/Necochea to 

'I/ U. K./Continent. 

•South Australia to U. K. Continent (in 

bulk).■. 

;'f/Western Australia to IT. K./Continent (in 

I 1 ■ brags).‘. 

A/New South Wales to U. K./Continent (in 
/, bulk) 


1 ' Shipments of rice. 

% Rates in shillings per lofig ton: 

/Saigon to Europe.. 

'.Burma to U. K./Continent . . , 


; 17 : 

rc 

3 ! 

-7 

I 

20 

Average 

Sept. ; 
j 2937 

Sept. 

-937 

Sept. i 

1937 

August 

1937 

August 

1937 

August 

1937 

Sept. 

1930 

Sept. 

*935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 







1 


1936 | 

1935 

69.00 

68.00 

65.00 

59.00 

56.00 

53.25 

65.25 

58.75 

50.80 

48.35 

j 136.00, 

136.00 

136.00; 

126.00 

110.00 

112.40 

128.50 

123.60 

108.20 

i 

106.75 



| 

. 1 
| 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

3.77 

3.82 

4.10 

3.27 

3.83 

3.46 

3.75 

2.97 

| 128.381 

118.80 

113.98! 

i 

99.60 

97.20 

•) 97.80 

92.37 

96.87 

* 96.05 

104.43 

j 11,251 

1 10,25 j 

1 

11.25 

10.25 

11.25 

10.25 j 

11.25 

10.25 

11.25 

10.25 

11.25 

10.25 

12.00 

10.00 

11.50 

10.00 

10.77 

9.26 

10.57 

9.34 

! 20 /- 
i 12/1 i%i 
, 8 ) 13/7 % 

! 18/7 V, 

! 15/- 
) 8/3 

; n. q. 

! n. q. 

20 - 
12/1 % 
8 )13.7 % 
19’- 
15- 
8’3 

9,. 1 % 
n. q. 

20/- j 18/9 

11 / 10 %; 10/10 % 
8 )13/4 %.»)12'7 % 
19/3 18/3 

15- ; 14’4 % 

, 8/3 i 7/7 bs 

. 9/3 j 9/- 

, n. q. n. q. 

18/3 

9/7 % 
s )U/7 % 
15/10% 
131 % 
7/2 % 
8/9 
n. q. 

18/3 % 
10/5 % 
, 8 )I2/3 % 
17/0 % 
13/8 % 
7/7 

8 ’ 11 % 
n. q. 

18/6 

*10/9 

131 % 
17/1 % 
14'11% 
6 11 % 
8/7 :i 4 
* 12/3 

18.7 % 
10/8 % 
12 ' 10 % 
17-5 % 
14 ’2 % 
7/5 V, 
9/0 % 
n. q. 

16/9 

* 10/8 *1* 
12/8 % 
*14/8% 
13/10 

* 7/2% 

* 9/2 Vs 
* 12 / 8 % 

15/9 

*11/3 % 
12/5 

15/1 % 
13/2 % 

* 7/1% 

* 8 / 10 % 
* 11 / 2 % 



1 






1936-37 

X935-3& 

n. 4/ r - 
3:3 

n. q. 
n. q. 

4; 6 

5/6 

i 

n. 4'- 
3/1 % 

n. q. 
n. q. 
3/6 

56 

n. 4/- 
: 3/- 
n. q. 

: n. q. 

3 ; 6 
i 5’6 

n. 3 10% 
2 ’ 10 % 
n. q. 
n. q. 

3/- 

5/- 

,'n. 3/10% 

i 2 ’ 10 % 

n. q. 

n. q. 

■ 3;~ 

5/~ 

1 

3/11 

: 2'1G% 

l n. q. 
n. q. 

®) 2 /I 0 % 
4/11 1 ,^ 

: 2/10 
2/1 3 b 
n. q. 
i n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

1 ’6 
n. q. 

1/6 

1/6 

2/6 

* 2 /J 0 % 
* 2/6 
* 2 / 10 % 
n. q. 

* 2/9 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

:* 2/1 

1 * r j % 

1 * 1/6 

1/10 
j* 2/6 

: 24/6 
; 20/9 
n.43- 

| 

i 24'6 
' 20 6 
|n.43'- 

i 24'6 
20/6 
n.43/- 

24/6 

19 - 
n.37'6 

1 24/6 

19 - 
n.37'6 

% 24/4% 

S 18’10 l \ 

38/7 

: 18/3 
14'6 
i 21/3 

n.14 1 - 

I 9/11 

1 n. q. 

,* 20/4 

1 * 16/10 

* 29/9 

! * 15/7 
* 10/2 
* 20 /- 

1 32'- 

! 32/- 

! 30/9 

30/9 

; 30/9 

30/7 

18/3 

15/9 

23/11 

16/6 

33 '9 

j 33/6 

■ 33/3 

33,3 

33'- 

32*11 

j 19/4 

17/1 

25/2 

17/8 

n. q. 

jn.42/- 

n.42'~ 

n.42 - 

; 44'- 

43/7 Va 

1 25/8 

23/2 

34/1 

25- 

n.46/~ 

in.46/~ 

>.46'- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 46/- 

; 27/- 

24/6 

37/3 

26/5 

n.41/6 

n. q. 

1 

| n. q. 

l 

1 

•n.41/6 

n.41/6 

42/10% 

/ 25/3 

| 

21/11 

j 

34/11 

23/IT 



! 




I 

1 

1936 

1935 

45/9 
j n. q. 

45 9 
n. q. 

! 45 - 

n. q. 

1 

45 6 
| n. q. 

42/- 

n. q. 

1 

43/6 
n. q. 

! 26/8 

| 

! 23/3 
; n. q- 

1 

26/3 
* 24/- 

* 22/7 

* 21/8 

I 


q/i * Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — 
quoted. — n. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
ndng on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

,!)• Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2 ) From. Feb. 1936 “Extra special” quality. — 3 ) Average rates for 
Ire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating often to contracts made, during a period extending back several months, 
Operate during the weeks specified. — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos 
Jes, La Hata and Montevideo. — 6 ) “Up River” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes 
Ktbsa ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fd and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7 ) 16-28 August: 97 . 20 . 

.weighing 17 lb. per 120 . — 9 ) Week ending 6 and 13 Ang. (revision): 2 / 9 . ~ 10 ) Revised data: last two weeks July:, 
w^eks Aug.: n. 24 / 3 . 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 


1 

National currencies j 

i 

Parity 

( 1 ) 

1 

Actual 

Exchange Rates 


17 

Sept. 

1937 

10 

Sept. 

1937 

3 

Sept. 

1937 

27 20 

August August 
1937 1937 

Germany, reichsmark . . . 


40.332 


40.(42 

40.146 

I 

40.191 1 

40.223 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 


71.959 


n. 32.978 

n. 33.053 

n. 33.160 n. 

33.245 

Belgium- belga. | 

2 } 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

f 

i ••• 

16.834 

16.845 

16.838* 

16.8^4 

Canada, dollar. 

100.000 


99.969 

99.980 

99.982! 

99.982 

Denmark crown. 


45.374 


22.076 

22.134 

22.193 

22.258 

Spain- peseta. 


32.669 


n. 6.469 

n. 6 528 

n. 6 583 n. 

6.828 

France- franc 4 ). 


6.633 


3.560 

3.728 

3.742, 

3.753 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 


8.2397 


4.9460 

4.9585 

4.9730| 

4.9879 

Hungary: pengO. 


29.612 


n. 19.747 

n. 19.742 

n. 19.752 n. 

19.757 

India, rupee. 

2 ) 

6 ) 

63.798 


j 37.340 

37.421 

37.538, 

37.650 

Italy; lira. j 

8.911 

5.263 

1 

j 5.261 

5.260 

5.260! 

5.260 

Japan: ven . 

84.396 


! 28.810 

28.908 

29.003, 

29 069i 

Netherlands- florin. 


68.057 


55.0001 55.176 

55.143! 

55.172 

Poland: zlotv. 


18.994 

I ... 18.8831 18.892 

! 18.8971 

18.897 

Romania: leu.i 


1.013 

... n. 0.737 

n. 0.728 

In. 0.722in. 

0.730 

Sweden- crown. 


45.374 

... * 25.494 

25.561 

1 25.6381 

25.71! 

Switzerland: franc. 


32.669 

... i 22.965 

22.970 

, 22.947| 

22.965 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . [ 

2 } 

7) 

5.016 

3.512 

| . 1 3.492 

3.491 

3.491! 

1 t 

3.488 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (-f) or discount (—) 


17 1 io 3 27 

Sept Sept. Sept. August 

1937 1937 1937 1937 


August 

1937 


0.5 

54.2 
28.5' 

0.7 

0.0 

51.3, 

80.2 

46.3, 
40.0) 

33.3 
39.6 
41.0, 


0.5 

54.3 

28.4j 

0.6 

0 . 0 [ 

51.2 • 
80.0' 
43,8' 
39.8- 

33.3 

39.4 
41.0 


0.3 

53.9| 

28.5 
0.7| 
0.0 

51.3 
79.81 

43.6 

39.6 

33.3 

39.3 
41.0 


0.3 

53.8 
28.5 
• 0.6 
0.0 

50.9 

79.3 

43.4 

39.5 
33.3 
39 J 
41.0 


v.u — 

65.9- 

U.I ; 

65.7^— 

65.6 — 

u. * 

65.6 ' 

19.2,- 

18.9}— 

19.0)— 

18.9 

0.6 — 

0.5)— 

0.5,— 

0.5 * 

27.2|— 

28.1|- 

28.7 — 

27.9 ' 

43.8- 

43.7 — 

43.5 — 

43.3 I 

29.7- 

29.7 j— 

29.8 — 

29.7 

30.4- 

30.4 — 

30.4 — 

30.5 < 

0.6 - 

0 . 6 - 

0.6 — 

0.7 ” 


i) Parties and current rates are both expressed m U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars'; The dollar contains 0 . 88 S 6706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2 ) Former parity. — 3 ) New 
parity as from 31 March 1035 . — 4 ) 1 Indochinese piastre = xo francs, the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed (97 U piastres — 1 £ sterling) —* 
New parity as from 5 Oct 1936 . — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 



Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers j 

Index-nunxbers 

Countries 

I of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

; of agricultural 

I prices 

of agricultural | 

prices 


products 

1 in general 

products 

in general 


Index-numbers for August 1937 



m comparison with July 

1937 

in comparison with August 

1936 

Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 


1.0 


_ 


4- 

2.0 



Germany (wholesale prices). 

T 

0.7 

4- 


0.3 


0.0 

4- 

2.0 

England* and Wales. 

— 

1.5 

— 


1.8 

4- 

9.7 

4 - 

16.8 

Argentina. 

— 

0.7 




4- 

13.2 

- 

- 


—, 

8.2 

— 


2.2 

4 - 

15.8 

4- 

12.3 

United States Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

— 

1.6 


— 


— 

0.8 

— 

• 

Finland.. 

T 

1.1 



0.0 

4 - 

11.4 

_L 

13.1 

Hungary . 


0.0 



0.0 

+ 

12.7 

~r 

9.3 

New Zealand.. 

+ 

0.8 


— 


4 - 

13.1 

— 

- 

Netherlands .. 


Q.O 

4- 


0.1 

4 - 

20.0 

4- 

23.8 

Poland... 

— 

1 1 

— 


0.5 

— 

20.7 

— 

10.3 

Sweden .. , . 

*- 

1.6 


— 

1 


5.7 

- 

- 

YmmA ? ' vegetable product 

• s ' / animal 0 reduction ...... 

"I 

+ 

42 

0.9 

1 + 


,3 j 

i{ t 

22.5 

5.6 

|} T 

14.1 




Index-numbers 

for July 1 

937 



% 

in comparison with June 

103 7 

j in comparison 

with July ^103 6 

Belgium .. . 

+ 

5.1 


_ 


+ 

14.3 



United States: Bureau of Labor . 

4- 

0.9 

4 - 


9.8 

4- 

0.8 

4- 

9.2 f '4 

Lithuania . .j 

4- 

2.1 



0.0 

4- 

29.7 

-4* 

Aj 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER i) 


Description 

August ' 

1937 : 

! 

July 

1937 ; 

June 

1937 | 

May ! 

t937 j 

1 

April 

1937 

March | 
1937 

August 

1936 

August 

1935 

Ye 

ar 

Germany 2) 

(Statistisches Reiclisamt) 









1936-37 

6 ) 

i935‘3<> 

6 ) 

Average for corresponding months 
1909 - 10 / 1913-14 = 100 . 





1 






Cereals. 

no 

103 

102 

. 101 

103 | 

107 

102 

100 

105 

104 

Edible potatoes. 

128 

137 

112 

122 

116 ' 

114 

131 

131 

115 

119 

Plant products . . . 

115 

117 

103 

107 

107 

108 

109 

107 

107 

107 

Meat animals. 

94 

95 

97 

96 

95 i 

93 

95 

93 

94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products. 

103 

113 

117 

113 

109 

102 

108 

108 

106 

106 

Livestock products . 

99 

101 

104 

102 

99 

96 

99 

97 

93 

99 

Total agricultural products . . . 

Germany 3} 

(Statistisches Reiclisamt) 

1913 = 100 . 

103 

104 

104 

103 

i°i 

i 

96 

101 

100 

100 

1936 

101 

1935 

Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

116.9 

118.2 

115.7 

115.5 

114.5 

114.6 

115.2 

114.5 

114.1 

113.4 

livestock. 

90.7 

88.9 

87.4 

86.2 

85.7 

84.8 

92.0 

88.6 

89.4 

84.2: 

Livestock products. 

111.9 

107.8 

107.8 

107.8 

109.4 

110.4 

111.6 

109.6 

109.4 

107.1 

Feeding stuffs. 

104.6 

107.0 

108.3 

107.7 

107.3 

106.7 

106.6 

103.7 

107.5 

104.6- 

Total agricultural products .. 

106.4 

105.7 

104.6 

104.1 

103.9 

103.9 

106.4 

104.3 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

54.0 

52.9 

55.8 

57.1 1 

60.6 i 

61.9 

64.4 i 

: 65.9 ! 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

i 112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.8 j 

112.7 

111.5 

1 111.1 ! 

111.6 

111.1 

Ft n is ked man a fact arcs { 1 , Konsumguter”) 

| 133.6 

; 133.3 

132.9 

132.5 

131.8 

131.4 

; ' 

127.8 

124.1 ! 

127.3 

; 124.0' 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 

; 106.7 

, 106.4 

| 

106.1 

105.9 

105.8 

j 

i 

j 

| 106.1 

1 

j 

i 

104.6 

! 102.4 

j 

f 

104.1 

! 

i 

i 

i 

1 101.8- 

of 19 x 1-13 — IOO. 


i 



j 






Agricultural products 4 ). 

1 136 

.134 

134 

136 

143 

j 

I 134 

124 

1 

! 120 

126 

; 123 

/Feeding stuffs . . . .. 

119 

1 122 

119 

119 

1 124 

! 118 

105 

'■ 80 

93 

87 

Fertilizers . .. 

92 

! 91 

91 

91 

| 91 

j 91 

88 

§ 87 

! 89 

j 

i 88 

Wholesale products in general 5) . . . 

' -j 

122.0 | 

1 

124.2 

122.7 

124.4 

| 122.7 

125.8 

104.4 

| 89.9 

104.4 

99.5- 

' Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 

/ ; // I 926 =» IOO. 

: 

i 










! /Cereals and linseed . .. 

. 101,6 ! 

103-2 

97,7 

102.4 

102.6 

99.7 

92.9 

! 64.3 

82.6 

! 67.2 

Meat'' . .. 

! 97.3 ! 

95.7 

92.6 

86.3 

83.4 

78.1 

101.4 

88.6 

91.0 

; 84.0* 

■/-Hides and skins.. . . ! 

122.7 

125.8 

118.1 

123.9 

139.4 

137.0 

83.4 

76.3 

91.0 

; 80.5 

'.Wool.T 

147.1 j 

143.3 

144.9 

153.9 

160.4 

156.8 

106.4 

78.7 

107.6 

i 74.6 

Dairy products. . .. 

110.2 

98.2 

91.7 

85.8 

87.3 

89.3 

92.9 

104.6 

85.5 

i 88.8 

/Forest products .. 

100.2 

| 100.2 

98.7 

97.8 

97.8 

97.3 

95.6 

91.8 

96.3 

| 92.2 

, Total agricultural products . 

106.3 

j 107.0 

102.4 

105.7 

107.1 

104.1 

93.9 

71.0 

86.6 

72.1 


E xplanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi- 
tbers oj Prices 0 ) Agricultural Products and other Price-indices o; interest to the farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and to the 
uary 1932 , pages 77 to 79 : July 1932 , page 503 : March 1934 , page 231 : December 1934 , page 996 . — 2 ) Index- 
ucts sold by farmers. — 3 ) Index-numbers of wholesale prices. — 4 ) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat 
* from August 1932 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as from September 1934 . — 5 ) Calculated by the 
:o base-year 1913 — 100 . — 6 } Agricultural year; 1 July to 30 June. 
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August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Marcn 


Desckiptijx 







=937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

-937 

I 937 

1930 1935 


Year 


i93<5 1935 


Belgium 

(Belgische Boerenbond 
Boerenbond beige) 
Average of corresponding months 
1909-14 = 100. 

Field products. 

Tivestcck products , » . 

Trial agncultmal products 

Rent. .. 

Agricultural wages . . . 

Fertilizers . . ... 

Feedmgstuftfe ... ... 

Trial production e 1 pen*es (< 
n t specified) .... 


ndud 


Canada 

\Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 
iqcd = 100 . 

Field products (gram, etc ' . . 
livestock and livestock products . 

Total Canadian farm product* 
Fertilizers. 

Cm*inner*' goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco, .... 

11 / thsaL preduets in general. . . 


Irish Free State 

Department uf Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911 - 1913 = iqo. 

Agrumtiaal prcaucis in gamal . 


United States 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 

Average 1909-10 to 19x3-14 = 100. 

Cereals. 11 9 

Cotton and cottonseed. 50 

Fruits. 123 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 104 

Meat animals. 151 

Dairy products. 119 

Chickens and eggs. 109 

Miscellaneous. 128 

Total agricultural products . 123 

Commodities purchased 1 ) . 132 

Agricultural wages 1 ).I — 


United States 

(Bureau of Tabor) 
1920 — 100. 

Cereals. 

livestock and poultry . 

Other farm products". . . 

Total agricultural products 
Agricultural implements. . 
Fertilizer materials . „ , 

Mixed fertilizers . . 

Cattle feed. 

A un-agricultural commodities . 
Wholesale products in general. 



547 

543 

576 

594 

562 

' 457 

438 

508 

433 

... 

637 

604 

559 

547 

586 

1 575 

562 

576 

532 

1 

615 

585 

565 

562 

578 

1 538 

523 

555 

502 


650 

650 I 

645 

645 

645 

610 

555 

605 

551 


855 

855 

850 

845 

840 

| 780 

730 

778 

737 

... 

447 

433 

433 

431 

434 

, 443 

412 

427 

394 


596 

601 , 

573 

601 

594 

1 578 

443 

513 

444 

1 

1 

73t> 

735 

| 

| 

727 

731 

728 

j 705 

! 

631 

689 

630 

84.6 

97.7 

1 

85.1 1 

89.0 ' 

944 

93.4 

1 

1 

1 

74.1 

56 0 

65,8 

57.1 

85.5 

83 9 

81.4 

85.7 

86.3 

84.2 

| 719 1 

72 4 

75.3 

73.9 

84.9 

92 5 | 

83.7 ( 

87.8 ! 

91.4 1 

90.0 

| 73.3 

62 1 

69.4 , 

63.4 

74.5 

1 

74 5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.2 

1 74.3 

75.8 

74.5 

75.8 

79.1 

79 0 

78.5 | 

78.2 

77.7 1 

77.5 

I 75.5 

75 5 

75,5 

75.7 

85.6 

1 

87.5 ; 

84 6 1 

85.1 j 

86.1 

85.5 

j! 76.2 

i 

71.7 

74 6 

72.1 

... ! 

1 

j 

107.9 

1 

106.5 

| 

103.6 

98.6 

! 

I 

92.2 

79 9 

90.6 

83.0 


139 

139 

149 

154 

145 

' 129 

96 

508 

103 

106 

107 

112 

117 

116 

103 

97 

100 

101 

145 

157 

152 

142 

133 

! 108 

, 87 

100 

91 

96 

124 

139 

127 

131 

1 134 

I 92 * 

113 

127 

144 

137 

133 

130 

129 

123 

' 129 

121 

117 

116 

113 

116 

120 

125 

125 

i 93 

119 

108 

102 

95 

96 

104 1 

102 

112 

Ill 

115 

117 

113 | 

119 

133 

138 } 

140 

152 

102 

122 

97 

125 

124 

128 

130 1 

128 

124 

i 106 

114 

10 8 

133 

1 

133 ■ 

134 

134 

132 

126 

1 125 

124 

125 

123 

— 

— 

112 

— 

2 ) 108 

2 ) 99 

106 

95 


105.2 

105.0 

75.1 
89.3 

94.2 

71.3 
74.2 

116.5 
87 5 I 
87,9 ! 


105.7 

98.3 j 

77.4 I 

88.5 

94.1 
70 5 ; 
72.3 

116.9 

86.8 

87.2 


113.9 

95.9 
79.0 

89.8 

93.8 

70.6 
72.2 
139.9 

86.7 
87,4 


119.2 

93.6 
83.4 

92.2 
92.1 ! 

70.7 
72,0 


113.2 

93.7 
88.5 

94.1 

93.1 
70.3 

71.7 


146.8 j 135.0 
86.9 j 86.3 


8S.0 


87,8 


102.4 1 
84 5 

77.8 

83.8 ( 
94 2 i 
66.7 
69.3 
1142 

80.9 , 

81.6 I 


79.3 

91.6 

71.4 

79.3 

93.6 
66.8 
6S.1 

71.3 

80.6 
60 5 


88J I 

84.8 
76.0 

80.9 
94 J 

65.9 
683 
94.0 

80.7 t 

80.8 ! 


82.4 
84,9 

73.4 

78.7 

93.7 
663 
70.6 

88.4 
8 °. 2 | 
80.0/) 


l 


1 } 1910-1914 = 100 . — g) July. 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 

August 

1937 

1 

July | 
1937 ; 

1 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

1 

March j 
1937 

August 

1936 

August 

1935 

Ye; 

ir 



1 

| 

t 





1936 | 

1935 

Finland 


i 

( 

| 

1 







(Central Bureau of Statistics) 


{ 

| 








1926 = 200 . j 

1 

1 









■Cereals. i 

101 1 

106 | 

112 

116 

117 

116 

87 

78 

91 

80 

Potatoes. 

77 ! 

83 ! 

59 

65 

71 

76 

77 

83 

74 

75 

Fodder... 

67 

67 ! 

70 

74 

75 

75 

60 

55 

64 

62 

Meat. 

89 

87 1 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

81 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

92 

85 i 

81 

83 

85 

87 

81 

84 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

88 

87 

86 

87 

88 

91 

79 

77 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 

103 

103 

?03 

104 

103 

103 

91 

90 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1923 — 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

80 

78 

79 

79 

80 

71 

79 

- 

- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

95 

86 

89 

- 

— 

Lithuania 











(Bietuvos Bankas) 











1926-29 — 100 . 




i 







Cereals. 


50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

36 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 

• • * 

50 

! 50 

1 51 

50 

47 

43 

27 

40 

30 

leather, hides, wool. 


59 

j 59 

1 62 

62 

61 

49 

36 

50 

38 

Meat, dain T products and eggs .... 


42 

| 41 

| 42 

4! 

44 

36 

32 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products ...... 


48 

i 47 

| 48 

47 

47 

38 

33 

39 

| 35 

I 

Wholesale products in general . 

1 

1 52 

! 52 

1 52 

52 

51 

45 

44 

45 

45 

j 

New Zealand 

i 

| 


I 

j 





I 

j 

{Census and Statistics Office) 




| 





j 

1 

Average 1909-13 = 100 . 

i 



1 

I 


l 


I 


Dairy products. 

113.6 

! 113.9 

112.6 

! 108.3 

97,6 

90.4 

| 119.8 

90.8 

: 105.6 

! 91.3 

Meat. 

160.4 

j 164.3 

163.4 

: 164.5 

! 164.5 

: 162.7 

: 155.0 

148.0 

; 161.5 

! 157.6 

Wool .... 

175.3 

- 169.7 

180.9 

I 190.8 

! 184.6 

175.2 

1 107.4 

1 85.1 

! 111.5 

82.2 

. Other pastoral products. 

167.2 

1 151.6 

| 153.1 

; 151.8 

i 145.1 

! 147.0 

' 124.4 

; 100.7 

| 123.6 

96.7 

; All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

143.4 

| 142.5 

144.1 

1 144.5 

138.1 

| 132.6 

; 127.5 

; 105.3 

! 122.9 

107.2 

Field products . 

139.8 

| 129.3 

130.6 

| 138.4 

134.3 

140.4 

120.4 

| 126.3 

j 124.2 

126.0 

CC Total agricultural products . 

143.3 

142.1 

143.7 

i 144.3 

138.0 

132.8 

126.6 

106.0 

. 123.9 

108.8 

|yc,' Norway 


j 

I 

i 

j 




j 


(Kgl. Selskap for Gorges Vel) 



j 






! 1936 - 3 ” 

1 ) 

] I935-36 

; 1 ) 

i Average 1909-14 = 100 . 



| 







i 

CCereals. 

175 

173 

172 

i 172 

171 

169 

154 

143 

154 

144 

-'...Potatoes ... 

203 

1 227 

188 

. 134 

142 

■ 153 

101 

; 168 

; 132 

: 165 

« ' Pork. 

126 

1 123 

108 

103 

j 102 

107 

112 

| 107 

! 110 

! 109 

| Other .meat. 

207 

2C6 

! 185 

! 165 

! 154 

155 

155 

161 

i 148 

! 146 

t, (Dairy products.. 

161 

158 

; 156 

j 153 

, 153 

151 

135 

1 13 Q 

1 139 

1 139 

7^ §gs . 

120 

109 

98 

! 96 

101 

122 

! 110 

- 99 

; 113 

i 102 

|i* Concentrated feeding staffs. 

154 

152 

153 

| 151 

148 • 

143 

1 127 

125 

; 130 

123 

gjMaize. 

148 

145 

146 

139 

136 . 

132 

132 

114 

i 130 

113 

.. 

89 

90 

90 

?. ' 

90 

■ 90 

89 

86 

j 

83 

; 87 

82 


Vi’Agricultural year: ist April- 3 ist March. 








































PRICES - INDEX-NUMBERS 


749 S 



August 

July 

June 

May 

Aprd 


August 

August 



Sp^erriCATicx 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

1957 


i jyo 

x 735 

Ye 

..r 










1936-37 

1935-36 

Netherlands 









A 

21 

Bureau *>£ Agriculture') 











Average r 121.-25 t<» : mS-eg = 100 . 











Plant pr iducts . 

65 

64 

61 

62 

61 

60 

-- 

01 

52 

58 

50 

Livestock nr.ducts. 

66 

66 

63 

63 

64 

62 

54 

43 

57 

5! 

T<rJ to'.cultural products . 

66 

66 

62 

62 

63 

61 

55 

49 

57 

51 

AgitCititui 1 . i cges . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

U7\ A"> lie r ud . ; general 1 ) . . . 

77.6 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

62.7 

60.S 

3) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

192 S = xoo. 









1936 

1935 

Raw plant products. 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

34.6 

29.6 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

46.4 

47.9 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

43.3 

40.7 

45.3 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairv products and eggs. 

46.8 

43.6 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

49.3 

36.9 

40.2 

40,4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

49.6 

57.5 

49.5 

50.0 

37.0 

36.7 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

55.7 

54.3 

60.2 

56.7 

59.4 

40.3 

34.7 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

47.8 

47.3 

44.3 ! 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

713 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.4 

79.3 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

59.1 

58.5 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

63.1 

53.7 

52.2 

52.0 

T-*al agricultural *>r,\iuds . 

54.3 

54.9 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

54.6 

45.0 

45.1 

45.4 ! 

43.8 

T •» d ties purchased 2 } . 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

66.3 

66.4 

66.4 

64.8 

66.0 

64.6 

66.3 

Jl > A sale produce ji generals) . . . 1 

59.7 1 

60.0 

60.3 

59.9 ! 

60.1 

60.6 

53.9 | 

53.5 ! 

54.0 1 

53,0 

Sweden 



; 

! 

i 



j 



(Svenges Alima-'ua. hantbrukssallskap) , 







j 

! 

j 


Average 1900-13 = 100 . 

| 

i 



1 



1 

1 


Plant rt- duds . 

125 

130 1 

126 

127 

| 128 

! 126 

108 ; 

99 1 

108 , 

108 

Dairv products.. 

133 

125 

124 

132 

! 132 

136 

130 ' 

in 1 

133 1 

122 

Meat animals. 

134 

135 

126 

123 

! ns ; 

120 

135 

132 

126 

120 

Livestock products . 

133 

! 127 

1 124 

129 

128 

' 132 

131 ! 

116 | 

131 ; 

121 

Total agricultural products . 

130 

1 128 

| 125 

128 

128 

| 130 

123 1 

11 ! j 

123 ! 

117 

Feedingstuffs. 

1 139 

134 

! 133 

137 

| 139 j 

1 139 

140 1 

122 ! 

133 ^ 

125 

Fertizers... 

94 

f 93 

! 94 

94 

! 94 I 

94 

94 ; 

97 

95 ; 

95 

Building materials.. . 

194 

194 i 

194 

194 | 

I 193 . 

19! 

164 ! 

162 ; 

161 ; 

162 

Machinery and implements. 

208 

1 196 1 

196 

196 1 

1 196 1 

196 

179 j 

179 ; 

177 | 

177 

Sundries. 

131 

| 130 1 

131 

128 ; 

i 127 ; 

123 

Ill 1 

106 J 

112 

109 

Total commodities purchased .. 

1 146 

1 143 

143 

144 

144 | 

1 143 

135 

128 i 

1 

133 

129 

Acricuiural wages .. 

i 

! 193 

j 

193 

1 

193 

193 

193 j 

; 193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 


I 

: 


1 


1 

j 

| 

i 

j 


of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 







| 




1926 — 100 . 











Plant products. 


71.5 

69.3 

69.8 

65.8 ! 

67.8 

60.8 

67.6 

69.7 

68.2 

Livestock products , ........ „ 


65.5 

62.0 | 

62.7 

j 65.7 

64.3 

62.6 

53.1 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products .. 

... 

76,3 

75.9 

76.5 

| 76.6 

75.4 

67.6 

66.4 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general, .... 

: ; 

i *** 1 

73.7 ! 

72.1 

72.6 

72.3 

i 

| 72.1 

66.0 

64.8 

68.4 

65.9 


i) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 = 
2 ) Agricultural year; 1 July to 30 June, — 3 } Calendar year. 


100. 

























PRICES 


750 s 


Fixing price of wheat in France. 

The price of new soft wheat, good merchantable quality, of the specific weight 
76 kg, has been fixed, by Decree of 25 August 1937, at 1S1 fcs. per quintal, to com¬ 
mence on 1st September 1937. 

This price to be increased monthly, by 1 franc per quintal, up to the end of 
January 1938, and by 1.50 fcs. per quintal from February to August 1938 inclu¬ 
sive. 

Deliveries effected by producers before xst Septembre 1937 to be regulated 
on the basis of xSo fcs. per quintal. 

On these conditions the price is established as follows:— 


September. 1 S 1.00 

October. 1 S 2.00 

November. 1 S 3.00 

December. 1 S 4.00 

January. 185.00 

February. 1 S 6.50 


March. 


April. 


Mar. 

. 191.00 

June. 


July.. 

. 194,00 

August. 

.195-50 


The above prices per quintal are increased by 75 centimes per half kg. for 
wheat of specific weight of from 76.5 to 79.999 kg. per hectolitre, and reduced by 
75 centimes per half kg. when the weight is from 75.499 kg. to 72 kg. per hecto¬ 
litre. When the weight is over 80 kg. the addition is to be fixed at a sum supe¬ 
rior to 5.25 fcs., and when under 72 kg. the reduction will be x franc per half kg. 


Prices of rice in Rangoon. 

Commencing on xst April 1937, after the political separation of Burma from 
India, the prices of rice produced in Burma are no longer furnished by the Depart¬ 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India, but directly by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Department of Commerce and Industry. Prices furnished by 
the latter, differ slightly from those previously sent by the Government of India. 

The new prices for the period from 2nd April to 13th August 1937 are as fo- 
low:— 




Varie ties 




Varieties 


Dates 

Burma 
No. 5 

Small 
mills, 
s pedals 

Big 

mills, 

specials 

Dates 

Burma 
No. 2 

Small 

mills, 

specials 

Big 

mills, 

specials 



(Prices 

in rupees and 

annas per 7,500 lb.) 



2 April . 

. 259-0 

231-S 

222-S 

11 June . . 

253-S 

226-0 

220-0 

9 » 

265-0 

237-8 

230-0 

18 » 

249-8 

222-0 

2 I6-S 

16 >* 

. 260-0 

232-S 

225-0 

•25 » . . 

245-0 

217-S 

213-8 

23 » 

260-0 

232-S 

225-0 

2 July . . 

253-0 

225-s 

218-8 

30 » , 

. 255-8 

228-0 

222-8 

9 » . • 

251-8 

224-0 

219-0 

7 May . 

. 254-8 

227-0 

222-8 

16 » 

25S-S 

231-0 

225-0 

14 to 

. 256-0 

228-8 

222-8- 

23 i> 

257-8 

230-0 

225-0 

» 

. 255-O 

227-8 

220-0 

3 ° > 

255-O 

227-8 

222-S 


. 256-0 

22S-S 

220-0 

6 August . 

262-8 

235-0 

230-0 

"4 , 

260-0 

232-8 i 

225-0 

As 

271-0 

243-8 ; 

237-8 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in tlie tables and statistics tor August already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

1 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 

1937 f X93 6 

1 

X937 

. ! 
1936 | 

Products and Units 

1937 l 1936 ; 

X 937 i 1936 


Palestina Bn M T 


I I I 

May ' May , May May 


Wheat . 

xooo centals ! 

0 | 

0 | 

64 ! 

29 

Wheat . . 

Wheat flcur . . . 

J A 

0 

01 

48, 

SO 

Wheat flour 

Rye . . 

*> > 

— 

— j 

6 ' 

1 

Bariev .... 

Barlej 

T> > 

0 

0 ( 

12 

32 

Oats. 

Maize . . 

> } 

0 

0 

17 

15 

Maize . 

Rice . 

]J » j 

17, 

0 

67! 

18 

Rice .. 

Linseed 



— 

0 ; 

4 

Cotton . 

Cotton . 

J Si 

” °! 

0 i 

1 , 

1 

Tea . 

Wool . 

1000 lb. 

104 

4 

2 

0 


Butter .... 

T 1 

— 

— 1 

690 

476 


Cheese . 

) 

0 

O' 

194 

104 

Burn 

Cacao . 

, ) 

— 

— 

15 

35 


Tea . 

U > 

0 

0 ; 

37 1 

31 

Wheat . 

Coffee 


0 

O' 

366 

101 

Wheat flour . . . 


Iran 


June , June , June ; June 


Wheat. . . 

Wheat flour . 
Barley . . . 
tlce .... 
.extort . . . 
Wool . . . 

Butter . . . 
Cheese . . . 
Cacao .... 

Tea. 

Coffee . . . 


1000 centals 


1000 lb. 


Palestina Br. M T. ! 

Wheat. 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... a * 

Rye . 2 s> 

Baxley. a » 

Maize ...... » 2 

Rice. » » 

Linseed. » * 

Cotton. » » 

Wool. 1000 lb. 

Butter. » 2 

Cheese ..... » •> 

Cacao ...... » » 

Tea.. » » 1 

Coffee. as 

Romania 


115 

0 

36 

5S 

32 

692 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I 

0 

24 

0 

- w l 

0 

77, 


205 

0 

22 

0 

101 

2781 

0 

01 

0 

0 


0 c 

0 { 

July I July 


Wheat . . 

. . xooo centals ( 

777| 

346] 

166 

Rye, . . . 

. . B > | 

7 

Barley . . 

. . » St 

251 

185 

Oats . . . 

. . JS 3 

6 

6 

Maize 

. . ® » 1 

783 

1,914, 


8l 

°1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

8 1 
J ,627 
18 

! 

I 

1 

8 

43! 

22 

6 

21 l 

39 1 
0 

13l 

536 

212 , 

0 

31 

256 

July 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

9 


15 

83 

8 

51 

9 

34 

4 

0 

0 

692 

115 

46 

44 

146 


Chosen 


July July July July 


1000 centals 


1000 lb. 


1000 lb. 


July 


Santo Domingo ; 

Maize.icoo centals , 22 j 

Cotton ..... s » 0 

Cacao. 1000 lb. 1 5,609 

Coffee. * s 1,228 


J4i 

Oj 

1,814| 

l,263i 


Barley . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Tea . . 
Coffee . 


Netherlands Indies: 

Java and Madera 

Maize.1000 centals 

Rice. » s 

Cotton. 2 > 

Cacao.1000 lb. 

Tea ....... » » 

Coffee. « » 

Indo-China 

Wheat flour ... xooo centals 
Maize ...... » » 

Rice. » » 

Coffee.1000 lb. 


Germany 

Wheat.xooo centals 

Wheat flour ...» » 

Rye. a » 

Barley ..... » » 

Oats ...... a a 

Maize .. * a 

Rice. ...... » a 

Linseed ..... » » 

Cotton. » * 

TPV ..-.1 » «) • « • - IOOO lb. 

woc>1 lb).... . . 

Butter. » » 

Cheese ..... » » 

Cacao. » » 

Tea. » a 

Coffee...... » # 


G 1 

0 

0| 

0 

1 

4, 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25! 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

1 

15 

20 j 

4, 

! 

0 

0 

; 

1 

— 1 

j 


0 

— 

70’ 

— 

65 

_ 1 

0 

3 ! 

, 

5,335 

, — 

A, 

— 

4 

j _ 

Uj 

Z 

24 

; — 

— i 

— 

_ 


35! 

7 

I — 

57; 

l 

60 

_ 


1 

15 

1 

51 

i 

j 

192 


! 

j 

25 

38 



11 0 


( z* 

547, 291 

— 


9,200 9,698 


j 

8,402 

2,967 

1 


1 


1 

38 

1 

1 

34 

*1*034 

, V.407 

— 

1 ' 

2,183 

i 3,121 

* f . 


62 

71 




AugustjAugust August August 


?j 


gl 

0, 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Qi 

0 

0 ! 

2 

2011 

44 

0 


3,687 
209 
319, 
307 
105| 
4,391 1 
424 
464 
471 
15,600’ 
2,738' 
18,991 
8,761 
0 11,755 

0 860 
0 29,386 


a) Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 










































































LATEST INFORMATION 


COUNTRIES 
ajucts and Units 


Exports 


1937 ' Hj3 s 


2937 


1336 ■. 


COUNTRIES * 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 


Exports 


! I 937 ; 1335 j 193 / , i93’5 


usst August August August , 


Netherlands 


J August, August (August August 


Wheat 
Wheat £ 
Rye- , . 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maine . 
Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool 
B utter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 
Tea . . 
Coffee. 


Wheat 

Wheat 


1000 centals 


100c centals 


1,669 

I.OIG, 


157' 

I66| 

0; 


9?9, 


597: 
i 92 ! 
O' 


95 

41: 
35' 

0: 

18 
60 
-?} ■ 
h, 

24i 
553 1 
0 ! 
0 : 
22 : 
18! 
3,865! 


545! 

69, 

O' 


193: 
55 i 

05 ■ 
“6| 
20; 
159; 
22 ' 
To! 

15 ■ 
448: 

oi 

0 ; 

is: 

20 ! 

4,773 : 


718! 

112 

6 


.Wheat. - - 
! Wheat Hour 
1 Rye. . . . 
j Bariev . . 

! Oats \ . 

! Maize . . . 
j Rice . . . 

! Linseed. . . 

1 Cotton . - 

iwooj ; «J ; 

j Butter . . 

! Cheese . . 
j Cacao , . 
i Tea .... 
t Coffee . . . 


Poland-D. 


; Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 


Barley . . . 


» 

» 

0 , 0 

117* 659 

Oats .... 


s 

» 1 

! 

1 

42; 114' 

Maize , . . 



» 1 

0 : 0 

769! J,G56j 

Rice . . . , 


9 

S 

16 

33i 963 

1,273 i 

Linseed . . . 


h 

» 

0 

0 : 390 : 349 : 

Cotton. , . . 


it 

» ; 

25 

26 

273' 31S'. 

Wool .... 


1000 lb. 

5,509 

6,124 22,227! 13.847: 

Butter . . . 


» 

» 

670 

1,947. 150 

165: 

Cheese . . . 


» 

S I 

1,387 

1,671 

2,099; 2,191 i 

Cacao .... 


» 

7# 

0 

0 

5,176; 8,788! 

Tea. 


3 

» 

0 

0 

194 

187 ; 

Coffee .... 


* 


2, 4 

32,618" 34,780; 

Hungary 






Wheat . . . 


1000 centals 1 

533 

1,805' 0 

oi 

Wheat flour . 


a 

a | 

59' 89 

0: O' 

Rve. .... 


8 

s 

157 

161: 0 

0J 

Barley . . . 


» 


53 

7 

0 

0; 

Oats .... 


8 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 ! 

Maize .... 


1 

/I 

295 

0 

0 f 251 ■: 

Rice .... 


» 

» 

0 

0 

38 

32' 

Linseed . . , 


S 

8 ; 

0 

0, 0 

O' 

Cotton . . . 


!1 

s ! 

0 

0 

29 

40' 

Wool .... 


I COO 

lb. 

176 

322 

22 

44: 

Batter . . . 


$ 

If 1 

1,365 

1,107 

0 

0! 

Cheese . . , 


s 

i> : 

276 

82 

0 

Oi 

Cacao .... 


ji 

8 

— 

— 

461 

721 

Tea .... 


» 

» 

— 

— 

24 

35 

Coffee .... 


a 

a ; 

t 


— 

317 

317 

Norway 

j 





Wheat ' . , . 


IOOO 

centals j 

0 

0 

253 

238 

Wheat Sour . 


» 

■ 

0 

0 

2 

54 

Rye .... 


» 

» j 

0 

0 

45 

154 

Barley . , 


* 

* ! 

0 

0 

10 

39; 

Oats .... 


» 

I) | 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

‘|i£alze .... 


s 

» | 

0 

0 

110 

257 

"Rice .... 


» 

» 1 

0 

0 

12 

5 

Linseed . . . 


a 

* j 

0 

0 

0 

26 

'Lotion . . . 


* 


0 

0 

4 

2 

-Wool .... 


0 

0 

O 

w 

lb. 

214 

73 

168 

196 

Butter . . '. 


» 

$ j 

0 

0 

0 

8; 

Cheese * . . 


» 

» | 

346 

337 

24 

la i 

"Cacao , „ . . 


» 

■ * 

— 

— 

423 

481 I 

■Tea 


a 


— 

— 

26 

22 | 

■.Coffee .... 


8 

% \ 

— 

— 

3,741 

2,158 


Barley 


Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
i Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 
Tea . . 
Coffee . 


2000 centals, 


0 , 
61 : 
62 1 
31 j 
10 ; 
Oi 
2171 

?! 

375» 

49 

11,288: 

12,719! 

309' 

n 

459' 


1000 centals! 


iooq lb. 


United Kingdom 


1000 centals; 


1000 lb. 


Wheat. . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley. 

Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 

Tea . . 
Coffee . 


Switzerland 

Wheat.xooo centals 

Rye. s a 

Barley. * » 

Oats. ® » 

Maize. ® » 

Rice. » * 

Cotton ..... * * 

Wool.1000 lb. 

Butter ..... » » 

Cheese. ® « 

Cacao. » » 

Tea. » » 

Coffee ...... » » 

Brazil 

Coffee ...... 1000 lb. 


0 

0 

15 

10 

0 

0 

248' 

6 , 

3 ! 

397 

75 

13,827! 

11,625: 

370 


1,127 

92 

81 

264 

94 

1,304 

452, 

254' 

65’ 

304: 

511, 

O' 

55 

5,58T 

2,02 2: 

6,140, 


737 

139 

177 

441 

43 

1,504 

414 

1,075 

77 

381 

370 


9.099 

2,383 

1,526 



9,619 

757 

1,803 

87 

5,632 

260 

384 

646 

37,384 

88,518 

29,926 

1.656', 

49,8291 


8,381 

758 

1,604 

332 

6,402 

166 

427 

1,145 

33,391 

82,601 

19,531 

3.832' 

46,751 


ijoew *-\ 7 m 


I07,542| 149,659i 



a 1 Wool greasy. — bj Wool scoured. 


Prof. Alessandro Bum, Segreiario generate delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 

27~IX~I937« 



































































The radio communiques of the International Institute of Agriculture will be trammii 
ted between 7.35 and 7*89 p m m« on the following days: Thursday y English; Friday# Germa|j 
Saturday, Spanish; Tuesday, Italian; Wednesday, French. | 

They will be broadcast from Rome 1 (420,8 m.) and Rome 2 RO (25A in.)® | 

The hour of broadcasts is in Central European Time 9 which is one hour ahead of Grmm 
wich Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States, | 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 




I 

I 




The fodowmg explanations refer to crop conditions quoted m the crop notes and m tho tables —Ciop 
c’ d 1 jh accjtd*r% to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Cztckosloi - 

aen i = evcehvtit, 2 = good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad, France 100 — excellent 70 — good, 

60 — g r oi 50 = average, 30 = bad, Estonia , Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden, 3 

= tXL 77 n , s — grod, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad , Ketheflands: 90 — excellent , 70 = good, 

to = 4 aul good, 50 = bJou average; Portugal 100 = excellent, So = good, 60 — average, 40 = 
bid, 22 = ten bad, Switzerland 100 = excellent, 90 = very good . 75 = good, 60 = fairlv good, 30 
— avtragt 40 = raihei bad, 30 = bad, 10 = verv bad, U. S S. R 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 

3 = atoiagv, 2 — below a^mage, 1 = bad, Canada 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent 

to 0 e aveiage \ida of a long serits of years; United States 100 — crop condition which promises a 

norn al yield, Egxpt • 100 — from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 

wdd of the last fLe \eats — For other countries the system oj the Institute is employed * 100 == crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


si 

1 


f 

1 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 
World Wheat Supplies and Requirements 

After three year** of very poor crops, which had greatly reduced the world 
reserves of wheat, the 1937 production is reported as very good on the whole 
and larger than the piobable entire consumption. 

As we usually do at this time of the year, we present a general survey of the 
world statistical position of wheat in the present commercial season 1 xAugust 
1937 to 31 July 193S. This survey aims mainly at determining by how much 
the 1937 crop exceeds the probable consumption, what increase it wall bring to 
the stocks existing on 31 July 1937 and w r hat will be the total stocks on 1 August 
193b. 

I. — The 1937 WHEAT CROP. 

In spite of the generally unfavourable season, w r heat this year has yielded a 
full production as a result of the increase in acreage cultivated. Wheat in fact 
has covered in 1937 an acreage above all maximums hitherto recorded, The 
tendancy to increase the acreage in wheat has been more or less general in all 
continents. Actually, however, almost the entire world increase is constituted 
by the extension of the wheat fields of North America and particularly those of 

St 10 Ingl 
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the United States. The expansion is much less considerable in the other contin¬ 
ents, and though an extension has taken place in Australia, South America 
and Africa, the reverse is the case in Asia and Europe, where a decrease of acreage 
is to be noted. For the European countries it is true to say that the sudden 
reduction this year is due largely to Spain. For this country, in default of any 
reliable estimate a conjectural estimate has been made, which shows a he aw 
decrease compared with last year. 


World Wheat Area x). 

(million acres). 


YEARS 

: 

! 

Europe c)j 

1 

North 
America , 

South | 
America ] 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) ! 

u.s.s.r. 

Average 1926-1930 . 

* ■ * * 

7!.4 

85.7 

[ 

22.7 | 

44.7 

1U 

14.6 

250.2 

75.1 

1931 ....... 

. . . . 

75.9 

85.0 

19.5 1 

49.2 

11.9 

15.) 

256.6 

91.2 

1932 . 


75.4 

86.5 

21.0 ! 

49.7 

12.4 | 

16.1 ; 

; 261.1 

85.3 

1933 ....... 

. . . . | 

77.8 ! 

76.9 1 

! 22.2 1 

47.2 

11.9 

15.1 ! 

251.1 

| 82.0 

1934 . 

. . . . 1 

77.6 

68.9 ! 

j 21.0 ? 

50.4 

12.6 

12.8 J 

243.3 

87.0 

1935 . 

. . . . : 

78.8 j 

76.9 

1 15.6 j 

49.4 

14.1 

12.1 

246.9 

91.7 

1936 ....... 

. • • . 

! 78.1 

1 75.9 

; 19.5 ; 

49.9 

12.6 

12.6 

248.6 


Forecast 1937 . . . 


| 15.4 j 

■ ■ 

I 95.4 : 

1 

■ 20.3 1 

1 i 

49.4 

12.8 

14.1 

267.4 



i) Area harvested not including China, Iran and Iraq. — s) Not including U.S.S.R. 


On the whole the area cultivated to wheat in the world, excluding the 
17 . S. S. R., China, Iran and Iraq, appears to be about 7 per cent, larger than last 
year and about 6 per cent, above the previous five-year average. 


World Wheat Production x) 

(Million bushels). 


1 

YEARS 

i 

Europe 2) 

North | 
America 

South 

America 

Asia 2) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) 

U.S.S.R 

Average 1926-1930 ..... 

1.342 

1,315 

300 

518 

117 

164 

3,756 

836 

1931.. 

1,437 

1,277 

263 

570 

131 

197 

3.875 

753 

1932 . 

1*489 

1,213 

286 | 

503 

140 

225 

3,856 

742 

1933 . . .A . ,. 

1,746 

849 

345 

572 

124 

186 

3,820 

1,018 

1934 . 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 | 

153 ! 

140 

3,502 ! 

1,117 

1935 . , . 

1,576 

922 

198 

577 

137 1 

151 1 

3,561 ; 

U32 

1936 .; , , . 

1,484 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3,522 ' 

... 

Forecast 1937, ....... 

1,510 

1,090 

310 

630 

133 

167 

3,840 

| 

1 


"1} Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq, — 2} Not including XL R, S. S. 
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The estimate of world production of wheat in 1937 that can be made at this 
time of the year is based on provisional figures for nearly all the countries of the 
northern hemisphere and on approximate forecasts for the countries of the south¬ 
ern hemisphere, where the harvest will be gathered in a few months" time. This 
-Miniate is therefore further subject to important revisions as the actual results 
of the harvests become known. 

The provisional figures now available indicate a world production in 1937 
greater than that of last year for all the continents. On the other hand, the 
average for the five-year period 1931-32 to 1035-36 is not exceeded except in North 
and South America and Asia; the 1937 harvests are lower than this average in 
Europe, Africa, and Oceania. 

To judge the degree of approximation to be expected in estimates made in 
October of the world production of wheat, it is to be borne in mind that owing to 
the large number of factors of compensation contained in the provisional estim¬ 
ate, it may be thus fairly near to the final estimate. The experience of previous 
years shows that the October estimate is usually lower than the final estimate, 
and that, on the other hand, the percentage difference has fallen continously in 
the last few 3 r ears; it was about 6 per cent, in 1933, 4 per cent, in 1934, 2 per 
cent, in 1933, and a little more than 1 per cent, in 1936. 


Forecasts and final data of world wheat production. 

(in million bushels). 


STATES 

1933 

crop 

1934 crop 

1935 

crop 

*93^ 

crop 

Forecasts 

(October 

I933J 

1 

\ Forecasts 
Final dataj (October 

1 1934) 

1 

Final data 

Forecasts 

(October 

1935) 

Final data 

Forecasts 

(October 

1936 ) 

Final data 

Europe .......... 

1,670 

1,746 

1,477 

1,549 

1,540 

1,576 

1,450 

1,484 

North America .. 

, 808 

849 

786 

816 

900 

922 

873 j 

873 

South America. 

268 1 

345 

294 

290 

225 

198 

295 ! 

297 

Asia 1 ) .... .. 

565 , 

572 

546 

554 

580 

596 

600 

596 

Africa. 

114 { 

124 

136 

153 

130 

137 

114 

115 

Oceania . *. 

195 1 

186 

147 

140 

140 ! 

151 

138 

157 

Total . . , 

3,620 

j 

3,820 

3,386 

3,502 

3,515 | 

3,561 

3,470 

; 3,522 


2 ) Figures for October forecasts slight!}’ modified by the inclusion of figures for Turkey and Mauchukuo. 


The provisional figures supplied by the various countries of the northern 
hemisphere, figures on which the 1937 estimate is based, appear to have re¬ 
flected in a fair reliable way the various seasonal influences and on the whole 
they should be subject to only small changes. We think however that, in 
contrast to the usual trend, these corrections will tend to slightly lower rather 
than to raise the present provisional estimates since it appears to us that some 
estimates have not yet taken completely into account the unfavourable effect 
of the weather conditions of the late spring and the summer. This consideration 
does not, however, take from the present estimates their actual value which 
appears to us sufficient to form a fairly accurate basis for the examination of the 
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supply and of demand for wheat during the current season, always with due allow¬ 
ance of course, for changes to which the harvests of the Southern hemisphere 
will still be subject and of which no reliable forecast can be made. 

It has already been noted that the good harvest this year is due principally 
to the large increase of the area under wheat. Actually, the season was un¬ 
favourable in almost all the continents. In Europe the winter was too mild 
and rain}- with but small falls of snow and the crops being poorly protected 
suffered from the frosts which were infrequent but severe; the spring, though 
on the whole dry, was marked towards the end by sharp changes of temperature 
and periods of heat, while the summer was misty, damp, and stormy. In North 
America the prolonged summer drought endangered the Canadian harvest and 
damaged that of spring wheat in the United States. In North Africa, finally, 
the crops suffered equally from drought and scirocco. The unit world yield 
indicates clearly the effect of adverse weather conditions as it is very low- and 
is almost the same as that of last year, which was one of the worst recorded 
up to that time. 


Unit Yields of Wheat (i). 

(bushels per acre). 


. TEARS 

| Europe 

North ' 
America ’ 

South ! 
America | 

i 

Asia 

2i 1 

Africa ! 

Oceania 

Total 
~) ! 

U.S.S.R. 

Average ! 926-1930 . . . 

. . ' 18.8 

| 15.3 j 

13.2 | 

11.6 | 

i 

10.5 I 

| 

| 11.2 ! 

15.0 

IU 

1931. 

. . 18.9 

! 15.0 | 

13.5 j 

11,6 i 

11.0 

13.0 1 

15.1 

8.3 

1932 . 

. . 1 19.8 

i 14.0 ! 

13.6 j 

lo.i i 

11.3 

I 14.0 

14.8 

| 8.7 

1933 . 

j 22.4 

! 1 1-0 

15.5 | 

12.1 ; 

10.4 

| . 12.3 

15.2 

12.4 

1934 .. 

. . 1 20.0 

; 11.8 

i 13.8 | 

11.0 

12.1 

j 1 0.9 

14.4 

12-8 

1935 .. 

. . j 20.0 

! 12.0 

| 12.7 i 

11.7 

9.7 

! 12.5 

14 A 

12.3 

1936 , ... 

. . ; 19.0 

1 11.5 

: 15.2 | 

i 1 

11.0 

9.1 

12.5 

14.2 

! * * * 

Forecast ! 937 . 

. . j 20.0 

| 11.4 

! 15.3 | 

12.8 

j 10.4 

U.8 

14.4 

t 


1 ) Calculated on the area harvested- — 2 ) Not including XT. S. S. R., China, Iran and Iraq. 


Consideration of the division, of wheat production between the exporting 
countries and the Importing countries shows that the former, taken as a whole, 
have obtained a very heavy output; in spite of the decline in Canada the total 
output of these exporting countries is about 9 per cent, greater than that of 
the previous year, and 7 per cent, greater than the average of the previous 
five years. ' The group of importing countries was less fortunate; their total 
production although eight per cent, greater than last year remains about,five 
per cent. low r er than the average for the last five years. 

II. — Exportable supplies of wheat. 

The export surplus of the various exporting groups, is represented by the 
difference between total supplies existing in each country and Internal require¬ 
ments for consumption 'and for the necessary minimum end of season carry-over. 
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The exportable supplies from the various surplus producing countries are 
arrived at as follows. 

Xorth America. — The United States after four years in succession of 
wheat crops insufficient for domestic needs had in 1937 an abundant output 
V Inch replaced them in the ranks of exporting countries. The output is estim¬ 
ated at 887 million bushels while domestic consumption is annualh T about 
660 million bushels. The new harvest added to the stocks existing ’ at the 
beginning of the season (122 million bushels) makes a total supply of about 
i,oio million bushels which leaves an exportable surplus of about 240 million 
bushels after deducting the amount necessary for normal internal requirements. 
This year, however, an appreciable increase of domestic consumption above the 
normal level is to be expected as a result of the generally bad quality of the grains 
andgtheir poor specific weight; an abnormal proportion of the 1937 harvest seems 
unsuitable for milling and the amount of grain necessary to produce a barrel 
of flour appears to appreciably exceed the average. It therefore seems im¬ 
probable that the export surplus of the United States will exceed 180 million 
bushels of which about a half would actually be exported, the other half re¬ 
maining in the country to increase the minimum end of season carry-over, 

Canada. — Here the drought has caused very serious losses. The first 
estimate of the output gives a figure of 188 million bushels and even this is 
considered optimistic by certain sources of information. The quality is, on 
the other hand, excellent. The stocks of Canadian wheat including those in 
store in United States territory amounted on 1 August 1937 to 37 million bushels, 
a figure which is among the lowest registered for several years; the total sup¬ 
plies therefore amount to only 225 million bushels. If the amount needed for 
domestic consumption is taken to be 100 million bushels and the minimum 
carry-over to be 27 millions the supply of Canadian wheat available for export 
is scarcely 100 million bushels which is an exceptionally low figure for this 
country which, for a long time, has held first position as a supplier of -wheat. 
Canada would thus have this year an export surplus smaller than half that 
of last year (220 million bushels), and a little over the quarter of the average 
of the last ten seasons. 

Argentina and Australia. — The quantities available for export from these 
two large exporting countries of the southern hemisphere can only be calculated 
conjecturally on the basis of crop forecasts that can be made at the present 
moment according to the crop condition several weeks before the harvest. They 
are indeed susceptible to very considerable modifications if the forecasts are not 
realised. 

In Argentina the beginning of the season was unfavourable, the consistent 
drought having hindered work and in some cases prevented sowings; the area 
sown exceeded only slightly that of last year and the crops have also suffered 
from the lack of humidity. However, since the middle of September, good general 
rains have fallen frequently and have again made probable a fairly large harvest. 
If the season is normal in November and December a yield a little over the average 
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can be expected with an output of about 260 million bushels against 24S million 
bushels last year and an average of 226 million for the five preceeding years. 
If this forecast is realised the new Argentine crop will leave after deduction of 
100 million bushels for domestic consumption, an export surplus of 160 million 
bushels to which are to be added the 22 million bushels of exportable stocks 
of the old harvest existing on 1 August in this country. The total export supply 
of Argentine wheat for the 1937-38 season would thus be about 1S0 million bushels, 
a figure almost the same as that of the 1936-37 season and the average of the 
previous five seasons. 

The official forecast of the Australian crop, which is normally communicated 
to the Institute at the middle of October, has been dela3 T ed this year presumably 
because the state of the crops was, at this time, fairly irregular in various regions 
by reason of the drought and the hot winds, and because the crop returns might 
have varied considerably according to whether the rains, of which the crops 
were in urgent need, immediately fell or not. Very recent telegrams say that 
beneficial rains have fallen almost throughout the principal wheat regions; and 
although these rains are somewhat late the prospects of the Australian output 
have been appreciably improved. We are thus led, taking into account the consi¬ 
derable increase (11 per cent.), in the area sown to wheat, to forecast a 
production slightly above that of last year, at 160 million bushels against 150 
million in 1936-37 and an average of 172 millions for the previous five 3’ears. 
If this estimate proves fairly accurate, Australia would be ' able to supply from 
the new crop an export surplus of about 105 million bushels taking into account 
a domestic consumption of 55 million. Adding to the export surplus of new wheat 
stocks of old wheat existing on 1 August which are estimated at about 30 million 
bushels the export supply of Australian wheat for the 1937-38 season would amount 
to 135 million bushels and would thus exceed slightly that of the past season, 
but would remain considerabl\ T below the average for the preceeding five years 
(166 million). 

India. — The crop harvested in India during the months of April and 
Slay 1937 was abundant and this country which had been practically absent 
from the international wheat market for several years recommenced, during the 
course of the past season, exports of wheat, the rise . of the price of wheat having 
been a new incentive to the export of considerable quantities. A part of the 
surplus of the 1937 harvest has been already exported during the months of. 
June and July last and it has thus been included in the statistics relating to 
the 1936-37 season. We estimate the balance at 15 million bushels, not taking 
into account the modifications which might be caused by the results of the 
approaching harvest of other food stuffs in this country and by the prospects 
of the new wheat crop to be harvested in the spring of 1938. 

Oh S. 5 . R. — ISTo official estimate of the Soviet crop "for 1937 has been 
published up to the present and moreover the figures for the 1936 output have 
not yet been communicated. By reason of the very favourable season from 
which the crops benefited everywhere during the spring and early summer it 
seems that in 1937 the wheat production is very abundant; it follows, however, 
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the poor crop of last year which necessitated drawing considerably on the 
country's wheat reserve. The new 1937 output will certainly leave after the 
needs of domestic consumption and the replenishment of stocks have been 
satisfied, a considerable export surplus. The estimate of this surplus is a matter 
of pure conjecture on account of the absence of statistical data and since, above 
all, the volume of Soviet exports does not always bear relation to the resources 
of the country but is often determined by the exigencies of the commercial 
policy and of the internal and foreign policy of the Government. By reason 
of the abundant 1937 harvest and of the fairly heavy exports that have already 
taken place during the first weeks of the current season we estimate the export 
supply from the U. S. S. R. at about 40 million bushels for the whole 1937-38 
season; a very much greater amount could not be absorbed by the international 
market without seriously affecting it. 

European exporting countries , — The four Danubian countries obtained in 
1937 widely different results from one country to another. Romania had an 
excellent crop, six per cent, greater than that of the previous year, which was 
already a maximum. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have had abundant harvests, 
much greater than the average, but which remained distinctly below the excellent 
harvest last year. Hungary, Poland and Lithuania, on the other hand, had 
poor harvests, lower than that of last year and lower than the average. On the 
basis of estimates available at the present time the output of this group of 
countries, taken as a whole, is 420 million bushels, a figure lower than the record 
of last year (470 millions) but still considerably above the average for the 
previous five \-ears (3S4 millions). The output of rye, which is consumed equally 
with wheat in Poland, Hungary, and Lithuania, w T as very poor in these three 
countries. Maize is largeH consumed as a human food in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Romania, and the harvest of this crop has been excellent in Bulgaria and 
more especially in Yugoslavia but under average in Romania. Further, the 
stocks of wheat remaining after the excellent harvest of last year in these various 
countries apear slightly above normal. Taking into account these various 
factors we estimate at 74 million bushels the exportable surplus of this group 
of countries; the exports will be provided in large part by Romania and the 
remainder by Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The total exports of Euro¬ 
pean exporting countries were 94 million bushels last year and 38 million on 
average for the last five years. 

North Africa and other exporting countries . — Of the three exporting 
countries of North Africa, Algeria, and Tunis have had this year an excellent 
output of wheat, while Morocco has again, as in 1936, bad a half crop by reason 
of the drought and severe heat which have seriously checked crops. The output 
of barley has been small in Algeria and Morocco and only moderate in Tunis. 
The stocks of old harvests have, after the poor output of last year, been practic¬ 
ally exhausted in all three countries. All these conditions point to a very 
small export of wheat from North Africa during the 1937-38 season. Taking 
into account, however, the greater ease of marketing in France we estimate the 
export surplus from North Africa at 12 million bushels. Adding to this figure 
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the probable exports from the other minor exporting countries (Turkey, Chili, 
Uruguay, Iraq, etc.) the estimate for the exportable supplies from these various 
countries is about 20 million bushels. 

Taking these various estimates in total it can be seen that the quantities 
which could be put at the disposal of importing countries during the 1937-38 
season are estimated at 770 million bushels, a figure 80 millions higher than 
that of last year, but distinctly lower than the average for the 5 preceeding years 
{1,060 millions). 


Exportable supplies of wheat. 

(Million bushels). 


SEASONS 

* Canada 1 

: i 

United j 
States | 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Austra¬ 

lia 

l 

U.S.S.rJ 
9 i 

India 

■0 

Banub. 
coun¬ 
tries 1 ) 2 ) 

North 
Africa 
x) 3) 

Afloat 

Totals 

Average 1926-27 to 1930-31. 

i 375 

270 

225 

125 

33 

0 

43 

11 

41 

1.123 

1931-32 . 

i 319 

420 

173 

192 

65 

3 

84 

27 

38 

1,321 

1932-33 . 

i 452 

i 330 j 

182 

191 

17 

0 

12 

21 

i .30 

1,233 

1933-34 . 

1 367 

220 ! 

237 

158 

35 

1 

36 

23 

32 

1,109 

1934-35 . 

| 352 , 

55 

239 

151 

2 

i 

26 

36 

35 ! 

897 

1935-36 ,. 

; 350 

20 

103 

136 

29 

2 

34 

26 

1 18 

718 

1936-37 . 

i 220 

— 

184 

129 

4 

19 

94 

22 

21 

693 

Forecast 1937-38. .... 

| 100 

1 

180 

180 

135 

40 

15 

J 

74 

20 

26 

770 


1 ) Exports. — 2 } Including Poland and Lithuania. — 3 ) Including the other minor exporting countries. 


The exportable supplies of the four large exporting countries taken together 
is, in spite of the heavy fall in the Canadian export surplus, higher by 60 million 
bushels than in 1936-37 while the total supplies of other countries are only a 
little over those of last year. In the case of the four large exporting countries 
the heavy fall in Canadian exports has been more than compensated by the 
return of the United States to the ranks of wheat suppliers; Australia and Argen¬ 
tina have supplies about equal to those of the past season. The total export 
surplus of these two countries remains, however, lower than in the ten years 
preceeding 1933-36 with the exception of 1929-30 and 1923-26. The exporters 
of minor importance have, in total, exportable supplies much above normal; 
only in 1930-31 and 1931-32 out of the last ten years have they had exports 
greater than those forecast for the current season. 


III. — Wheat Requirements in importing countries. 

European importing countries. —■ The estimate of the wheat crop in this 
group of countries is still approximate by reason of the absence of official estim¬ 
ates for certain of these countries that are not the least in importance, namely 
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France, Spain, Denmark, etc. The available estimates point to an aggregate 
crop of about 1,090 million bushels which is on the whole fairly good since it is 
76 millions greater than in 1936 and only 90 millions below the average for 
1931-35 which, including three years of record production in these countries, 
is a verv high average. The increase in output over last year is due in large 
part to the harvest obtained in Italy, Greece, Portugal, Switzerland, and the 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries. In Germany, Austria and Belgium the 
output is given as about the same as last year while in France, the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia crops are mediocre. For Spain, in 
spite of the more favourable weather conditions this year as compared with last 
year the production is roughly estimated be at about the same low level recorded 
in 1936. taking into account the effects which the civil war has had upon agri¬ 
cultural work in this country. In general, it appears that production is very 
different from one country to another, being good and even excellent in certain 
of them and moderate and even bad in others. 

The harvest of other food crops is also very different from one country 
to another. Rye production was moderate in the principal producing countries 
but good in the Baltic countries. Potato production has been very good in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia but not very satisfactory* in France and Nether¬ 
lands.' Italy has had an abundant maize crop. The stocks of wheat from 
previous harvests remained fairly low in most cases, exceptions being in France 
and Czechoslovakia where they were still above normal. 

To all these factors influencing the probable import demand by Europe 
must be added the political and monetary factors which affect international 
trade. Taking into account all these factors we have estimated the probable 
import demand by Europe at 420 million quintals, that is slightly below the 
figure of net imports for the past year. 

The United Kingdom and the Irish Free State would, according to our 
calculations, absorb more than half of the probable European imports, that is 
about 220 million bushels out of the total forecast of 420 million bushels; the 
demand from Belgium and Netherlands will remain about 70 million bushels 
and a similar amount will probably represent the total demand of France, Ger¬ 
many, and Switzerland; the remaining 60 million bushels will he divided be¬ 
tween the other countries of Europe. 

In our opinion, no country will this year be obliged to export amounts 
exceeding domestic needs as happened last year in Czechoslovakia and in the 
preceding years in France, Germany, Sweden, Portugal and Latvia. On the 
contrary, all will be obliged to import more or less considerable amounts with 
the possible exception of Sweden and Latvia. 

The estimate of 420 million bushels of net European imports in 1937-38 
represents a very moderate amount as compared with the imports of the seasons 
prior to 1932-33 wfhen it fluctuated between a minimum of 5x5 millions 
and a maximum of 660 millions per year. In the following table are grouped 
figures for the production, probable imports and apparent consumption, in 
Europe during the current season compared with figures for the preceeding 
years. 


* Si. 10 IngL 
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Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe , 

(million bushelsJ. 


Importing Countries i Exporting Countries ( 1 ) j Total Europe 


YEARS 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

Imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Xet 

exports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Average 1 926-27 
to 1930-31 . . 

953 

620 

1,573 

389 

43 

346 

1,342 

577 

1,919 

1931-32. .... 

975 

615 

5,590 

462 

84 

378 

1,437 

531 

1,968 

1932-33. 1 

| 1,209 j 

449 ; 

; 1,658 

280 

12 | 

j 268 

1,489 

437 

1,926 

1933-34. 

S 1,290 1 

395 

j 1,685 

456 

36 

420 

1,746 

359 

| 2,105 

1934-35. 

| 1,213 I 

358 

1,571 

336 

26 ! 

I 310 

1,549 

332 

1,881 

1935-36 . - . . ; 

| U 90 j 

352 

1,542 j 

386 

j 34 

352 

1,576 

314 

1,890 

1936-37 .... 

1,014 j 

438 

! 1,452 

470 

94 

376 

1,484 

344 : 

1,828 

1937-38 (Forecast) J 

1,090 1 

: i 

420 

■ 1,510 

! 

420 

! 

72 

i 

348 

| 1,510 

348 

1,858 


1 ) Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Lithuania. — 2 ) Rounded estimate. 


Extra-European importing countries . — The total imports of wheat hv 
extra European countries, which normally oscillated between 160 and 200 
million bushels per year, has been reduced in the course of the last two seasons, 
in which it was only maintained at a little above 150 million bushels by the 
exceptional import requirements of the United States which had a net import 
of 33 million in 1935-36 and of 19 million in 1936-37. Among the countries, 
which a few years ago represented a valuable outlet for the disposal of wheat 
from exporting countries, several have become completely independent from 
abroad (Egypt, Union of South Africa, Syria and Lebanon and Mexico); others 
have greatly diminished their demand (China, Manchukuo and Japan), mainly 
as a result of the considerable development that most of them have made in their 
internal production. 

Egypt and Syria and Lebanon this j^ear obtained a large crop, and they will 
even be able to export part of their produce abroad. The Union of South Africa, 
where production is reported as rather poor, can count on the stocks of previous 
harvests to ensure supplies in 1937-3S, without having recourse to importation- 
Manchukuo and Japan had this year a much better production than last 
year and their demand will be low, taking also account of the difficulties regarding 
the balance of international payments. China, despite a rather poor crop 
does not seem in a position to import considerable quantities from abroad. 
Furthermore the import requirements of the United States have ceased, with 
the return of this country to its position of exporter. Demand from extra- 
European importing countries wall thus be represented almost solely by regular 
importers such as Brasil, Peru, Netherlands Indies, Malay, the Philippines and 
many other countries which, not having a large internal production, import 
every 3?ear almost equal quantities of wheat. 
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We estimate thus that the extra-European demand for wheat during the present 
season can only be very much below that of last year. Compared with the 164 
million, which was the import total of this group of countries in 1936-37, we 
estimate the import requirements for 1937-38 at 1x5 million. 

World import requirements. — In conclusion, the quantity necessary to 
cover the probable import requirements during the 1937-3S season should be, 
according to the information and estimates at present known, 420 million bushels 
for Europe and 1x5 million for the extra-European countries, making a total 
of 535 million. The world demand would thus show a considerable decrease 
compared with last year (602 million bushels); it would be slightly larger than 
that of the 1935-36 season, which was the smallest recorded for a long series 
of years, and would be almost equal to that of 1934-35 but would be very much 
lower than in any other post-war season. 


IV. — Supplies and requirements of wheat. 

According to all the information available the statistical situation of wheat 
in the world during the 1937-38 season is as follows. 

The world production of wheat, excluding the U. S. S. R. and China, as a 
result of the large increase in acreage in 1937 was large in spite of the rather 
unfavourable season; it is 9 per cent, higher than the very poor crop of last 
year. All continents have obtained better results than in 1936, but most of 
the increase is due to the United States. The production of the U. S. S. R. 
is reported as very large; that of China on the other hand is poor, but no official 
estimates for these two countries are yet available. 

In the exporting group of countries the total production, despite the deficit 
in Canada, is considerably larger than that of last year and the average, as a 
result, especially, of the good results obtained in the United States, the Danu- 
bian countries, India and Turkey. Yields anticipated for Argentina and Aus¬ 
tralia are quite good. 

The total production of the importing countries was less successful than 
that of the exporting countries, for though it considerably exceeds the production 
of 1936, yet it is somewhat below’' the previous five-year average. 

Taking into account the old-crop stocks existing in exporting countries at 
the beginning of the present season, the ’world exportable surplus in 1937-38, 
estimated at 770 million bushels, is about 80 million bushels, or 11 per cent, 
larger than last year, ’which had the smallest recorded for many years; almost 
the wffiole amount consists of the surplus from the new r 1937 harvest, the export¬ 
able stocks from previous crops (105 million bushels) supplying only a very 
small proportion this year. 

The probable requirements of importing countries on the other hand are 
considered smaller than in 7 1936-37; for the European demand a total of 420 
million bushels, or 18 million less than last year is forecast; the demand of 
extra-European importing countries is forecast at 115 million bushels, which 
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Is 49 million smaller than last year's estimate. Total world import requirements 
are estimated at 535 million bushels, against 602 million imported in 1936-37. 

In comparing the requirements of importing countries in the present 
season, namely 535 million bushels, with the quantity available for export from 
exporting countries, it will be seen that the exportable surplus available from 
the 1937 crop (665 million) exceeds the probable demand of importing countries 
by about 130 million, which will go to increase the stocks carried over to next 
season. 


World production , trade and stocks of wheat . 

(Million bushels). 




World Production 


j World exportable supplies 

World 

imports 

World 
export¬ 
able end- 
of- season 
Stocks 

- SF,A SOX 

Total 

i) 

Exporting I Importing 
countries ' countries 

{ 

XT. S.S.R.; 

! 

i 

Total 

Aggregate 
exchiding 
IT. S, S. R. 

XT. S. S. R. 

Averag-e 1926-27 
to 1930-31 . . 

3,756 

2.612 

1,144 

| 

836 

1,123 

1,090 

33 

795 

430 

1931-32 .... 

| 3.875 

2.6S6 

1,389 

753 

1,323 

1,256 

65 

809 

514 

1932-33 .... 

3.856 

2,451 

1,405 

742 

1,235 

3,218 

17 

629 

609 

1933-34 .... 

3.820 : 

2,320 

1,500 

1,018 

1,109 

1,074 

35 

545 

564 

1934-35 .... 

3.502 

2,098 

1,404 

1,017 

897 

895 

2 

533 

371 

1935-36 . . . 

3,561 

2,146 

1,415 

1,132 

718 

689 

29 

502 

245 

1936-37 .... 

3,522 | 

2,304 

1,218 

... 

693 

689 

4 

602 

105 

'Forecast 1937-38 

3,840 | 

2,535 

j 1,305 


770 

730 

40 

535 

235 


1 } Excluding U. S. S. R., China, Iran and Iraq. 


From these data, it may be concluded that exportable stocks, which con 
Tinned to decline each year since 1 August 1933, when they reached their 
maximum, until they touched their minimum on 1 August 1937, will undergo 
an increase of 130 million bushels in the course of the 1937-38 season. On 
1 August 1938 stocks , will be about 235 million, or at a level approximately 
as high as ; that regarded as normal before the great wheat crisis. As the 1937 
production provided a surplus over consumption requirements, despite a gener¬ 
ally unfavourable season but as a result of the extension of the acreage under 
•cultivation, it must be considered probable that there will be a further accumul¬ 
ation of stocks next season, if the area under wheat remains about the same 
as it was in the past agricultural year. 


G. Capone:. 
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APPENDIX 

In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based. 

I. — Exportable stocks remaining from previous production. 

The exportable stocks, residual from the previous production, in existence on 1 
August, compared with those for the preceding five seasons, have been calculated, for 
the four large exporting countries only, in the manner indicated below. The stocks 
in existence in the other exporting countries are excluded because there is an absence 
of data for exactly estimating them. 

United States. ■ — The official statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on 1 July. In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
into account those of U. S. A. grain admitted free into Canada and lying there on 1 
July. These were as follows in million bushels. 


Stocks 

\ uv£?e 

30 

1931 

293= 

2933 

2934 

2933 

293*5 

2937 

On farms ....... 


3S 

94 

83 

62 

44 

44 

22 

In interior mills and ele- 

vators . 

34 

30 

42 

64 

48 

3- 

22 

12 

Commercial wheat in store 

55 

204 

16S 

124 

81 

2,2 

25 

16 

In merchant mills and ele- 
vators utd stored for 

others ....... 

4^ 

u 

79 

107 

83 

50 

5 i 

53 

Flour Li terms of wheat. 

IS 

14 

16 

15 

20 

IS 

21 

19 

Total . . . 

iso 

3-7 

392 

393 

204 

(1) I 6 S 

163 

( 2 ) 122 

U. S. A. wheat in bond in 

Canada . 

3 

15 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Total Stocks . . . 

1S9 

34 - 

40 S 

397 

294 

163 

163 

122 

Less minimum carry-over. 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

305 

105 

105 

Exportable Stocks * . 

84 

237 

303 

292 

1S9 

63 

5s 

IT 


( 1 ) Exclusive of Canadian wheat in bond but including 1.5 million bushels of wheat of for- 
eign origin. — ( 2 ) Including 12 million bushels of the new wheat crop. 


Canada. — Official statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and flour in Canada on 1 August. In addition to these stocks there must 
also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United States 


and lying there on 

1 August. 

They 

amounted 

to the following quantities in 

million 

bushels. 

Average 
iq, 26-30 

2932 

1932 

2933 

2934 

2935 

2936 

1937 

In Canada . . „ . . 

* * 75 

134 

132 

212 

194 

*203 

109 

33 

In U. S. A. . . . . . 

* . 12 

6 

5 

7 

10 

11 

19 

4 

Total Stocks . 

• * 87 

140 

137 

219 

204 

214 

128 

37 

Less minimum carry- 

■over 27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Exportable Stocks 

. ® 60 

xi 3 

no 

192 

*77 

187 

101 

20 
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Argentina. -— Taking into account exports and stocks on i January the export¬ 
able stocks on i August of each year were as follows in million bushels. 

*1026-30 1951 1933 2933 1934 1935 1936 2937 

Exportable stocks ...» 62 49 33 50 9° 57 32 22 


Australia, — Taking into account exports and stocks on 1 December export¬ 
able stocks on 1 August are indicated below in million bushels. 

‘1W2S30 1931 2932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Exportable stocks. . . . 26 49 3S 43 73 45 34 31 

The aggregate figures of the exportable stocks at the end of the season for the 
four large exporting countries as well as those of the floating supplies are as follows 


Exportable wheat stocks at end of season . 

(million bushels). 


Years 

U nited 
States 1 ) 

Canada 

2 ) 

Argentina 

Australia 

Totals 

Average 1926-30 .. . 

.... s 4 

60 

62 

26 

4 i 

273 

1931. 

- • * * 237 

”3 

49 

49 

3S • 

4S6 

19 32 *. 

* • * - 303 

no 

33 

3s 

30 

5 X 4 

I 933 . 

. . . . 292 

192 

50 

43 

32 

609 

1934 . 

.... 1S9 

177 

90 

73 

35 

564 

1935 . 

.... 63 

1S7 

57 

46 

IS 

37 1 

1936 . 

.... 5 S 

IOI 

32 

33 

21 

245 

2937 * .. 

• * - - ^7 

10 

22 

30 

26 

105 


1) Including domestic wheat in store in Canada. — 2) Including domestic wheat in store in 
the U. S, A. 


II. — Consumption of the exporting countries. 

In the following tables are given for each country the data on which the figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting countries have been based. 

North America. — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, • wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. 

Average 


Canada 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

*931/32 

1932/33 

2933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1936-37 

Production ...... 

436 

321 

443 

00 

C 1 * 

277 

276 

229 

-f Interior stocks on 1 An- 

gust ...... . . 

75 

X 34 

132 

2 X 2 

194 

203 

109 

= Available supplies on 

1 August 

511 

455 

575 

494 

47O 

4S5 

33 s 

— August-July net ex- 

ports.. . . 

— Interior stocks on 31 

295 

206 

263 

193 

X64 

253 

X 94 

July ........ 

95 

132 

2x2 

I94 

203 

XO9 

33 

= Consumption . , , . . 

121 

1x7 

xoo 

IO7 

103 

123 

XXX 
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Average 


United States 

1920/27 

to I 930 / 3 1 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933(34 

1934*33 

1935/36 

1936 37 

Production ...... 

866 

942 

757 

552 

526 

626 

626 

4- Interior Stocks on 1 








July ........ 

1S6 

327 

302 

393 

294 

167 

163 

= Available supplies on 








1 July ....... 

1,052 

1,269 

1,149 

945 

S20 

793 

7 Sq 

— J uly-June net exports . 

— Interior stocks on 30 

161 

126 

35 

28 

(x) I 

(1) 28 

(1) 24 

June.. . 

210 

392 

393 

29 f 

167 

163 

122 

= Consumption ..... 

681 

751 

^21 

623 

656 

65 s 

691 

(i) Net imports. 








Argentina. — The consumption in the last five 

years is 

estimated as follows: 


Average 

1926-30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

2936 

Million bushels. 

83 

94 

96 

92 

102 

91 

97 


Australia. — On the basis of official data for production, trade and end of season 
stocks the consumption in the last five years is estimated as follows. 

1926*30 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Million bushels. 50 52 47 61 63 55 54 


III. — Exports. 

The quantities of wheat (with flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last seasons (1 August-31 July) from all the principal expor¬ 
ting countries are given in the following table. The data refer to net exports, that is, 
exports less imports. 

World wheat exports . 

Average 


Country 

1926/27 
to 1930/32 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1936/37 

Canada . 

293 

20S 

259 

190 

I64 

245 

209 

United States. 

153 

120 

42 

32 

(9 4 

(1) 33 

(1) 19 

Argentina .. 

164 

140 

132 

T 47 

l8l 

69 

161 

Australia ... • 

9 S 

154 

148 

84 

106 

100 

98 

India. 

(1) 1 

3 

1 

(1) 1 

I 

2 

19 

Bulgaria. 

2 

11 

3 

4 

O 

1 

8 

Hungary. 

23 

iS 

7 

29 

13 

17 

25 

Poland and Lithuania . . 

(1) 3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

9 

* 5 

Romania.. 

S 

37 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3s 

Yugoslavia.. 

10 

15 

1 

1 

4 

1 

18 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq. . 

0 

4 

1 

3 

6 

2 

12 

Algeria. 

4 

6 

9 

12 

13 

30 

6 

Tunisia. . .. 

4 

9 

5 

0 

5 

4 

(1) 1 

Morocco. 

3 

8 

6 

8 

S 

5 

(1) 3 

Chile and Uruguay . . . 

li) 1 

(1) 1 

(*) 3 

<i) 2 

4 

5 

4 

Totais . . . 

762 

736 

614 

5 U 3 

514 

476 

693 

U. S.S.R. ...... . 

33 

65 

17 

35 

2 

29 

4 

World Exports ... 795 

(1) Net imports, not included in the 

801 

totals. 

631 

54 s 

516 

505 

607 
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Taking account* however* of the fact that for several years part of the exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there have been deducted from the total exports above indicated* the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season* the stores of Canadian wheat 
in the United States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On the other hand 
the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have decreased. 

IV. — Net Imports of Wheat in Europe. 

The data of net imports of the various European importing countries, are given 
in the folio wing table. The figures of wheat include flour reduced to its equivalent 
in grain. 


Nci imp mis of u 

;heai info Europe 

{foicludhi 

g flour hi 

terms 

of a 

the at). 


COUNTRIES 

Average 
IJJ2U-CT to 
30-32 

(Million bushels). 

1031-32 1032-33 

t033-34 

1034-3 

5 2 

'935-36 


United Kingdom. 

. 219 

240 

215 

21.3 

200 


205 

iq8 

Irish Free State. 

IS 

20 

iS 

20 

17 


15 

12 

German v. 

. d; 

23 

5 

1) 4 

10 

1) 

0 

3 2 

Austria. 

id 

14 

J 3 

IO 

IO 


7 

10 

Eelgo-Luxemburg .... 

• 43 

47 


43 

40 


39 

39 

Denmark. 

11 

U 

12 

13 

19 


9 

6 

Spain .. 

4 

I T 

O 

0 

0 


0 

2) 7 

Finland .. 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

France . 

47 

77 

33 

17 

1) is 


8 

S 

Estonia and Latvia . , . 

3 


0 

0 

I) 2 

„ i) 

2 

* I 

Greece , . 

21 

-24 

20 

11 

15 


13 

22, 

Italv . 

* 77 

33 

11 

9 

12 


6 

5 s 

Norwav ......... 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 


S 

s 

Netherlands ... 

*, 3 * 

31 

27 

22 

20 


3 2 

21 

Portugal .. 

5 

3 

2 

1 

I 

1) 

4 

0 

Sweden . 

7 

7 

3 

1 

I) 2 

1} 

2 

0 

Switzerland : . 

- iS 

26 

23 

18 

19 


17 

tS 

Czechoslovakia .. 

IS 

25 

12 

0 . 

I 


2 

1) 9 

Malta, Albania, etc. . . . 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

T'otal . - 

. 620 

615 

449 

395 

35s 


352 

433 

i) Net exports deducted 

from the 

totals. — 

2) Rough estimate. 
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V, — European apparent consumption of wheat. 

The following figures on apparent consumption of wheat in Europe have been 
obtained by adding to the interior production of each country the net imports (of 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat) without taking occount of variations of stocks 
between the beginning and the end of each year. 


Apparent consumption of wheat in the European importing countries. 

(in millions bushels) 


A\ erage 
1926-27 to 




1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-3 * 

1934-35 

i 935 - 3 r ^ 

1 93 6-3 7 

United Kingdom . . 


. 267 

278 

259 

2S0 

269 

270 

253 

Irish Free State . . 


20 

20 

19 

22 

21 

22 

20 

Germany. 


191 

179 

1S9 

201 

*77 

I 7 1 

194 

Austria ...... 


28 

25 

25 

25 

23 

22 

23 

B elgo-Luxemburg 


5S 

61 

56 

59 

5 S 

56 

57 

Denmark. 


21 

27 

23 

24 

32 

24 

18 

Spain. 


147 

*45 

184 

* 3 $ 

is 7 

15s 

120 

Finland. 


6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

y 

France. 


31s 

34 * 

3^6 , 

379 

321 

293 

264 

Estonia and Latvia 


7 

5 

7 

9 

10 

7 

9 

Greece. 


33 

35 

37 

39 

40 

42 

43 

Italv. 


3 °° 

27S 

2SS 

39 / 

245 

2SS 

283 

Nor wav. 


8 

9 

9 

9 

ro 

10 

11 

Netherlands . . 


37 

3 S 

40 

3 S 

37 

3 S 

37 

Portugal. 


13 

16 

25 

16 

25 

iS 

9 

Sweden. 


2 4 

24 

27 

>S 

26 

22 

2 2 

Switzerland . . . 


21 

30 

27 

23 

25 

23 

2 2 

Czechoslovakia . . . 


66 

66 

66 

73 

5 * 

64 

46 

Albania, Malta, etc 


4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

Total . 


L 57 * 

1,587 

1.657 

1,682 

i,56S 

i ,542 

M 53 


VI. — Extra-European imports, 

The imports of extra-European countries are calculated in a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season* It 
should be observed that the calculations do not make any allowance for loss in weight 
during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for the consequences 
of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus the actual 
shipments to non-European countries are certainly below the quantities indicated by 
the following calculations. It may, however, be assumed that the quantities which 
fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, so that the proce¬ 
dure adopted may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 


** St. 10 Ingl. 
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The data forming tlie basis of this calculation are given below in million bushels: 


Average 

‘jZ ‘^-27 to 


World exports (including 

1930-31 

2 D3*-3~ 

193^-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

V.S.S.B..). 

4* Quantity afloat at the 
beginning of the sea- 

795 

So i 

631 

54 « 

516 

5°5 

607 

son ........ 

— Quantity afloat at the 

4 i 

33 

30 

3 2 

35 

18 

21 

end of the season . 

4 1 

3 ° 

3 2 

35 

18 

21 

26 

ass World imports .... 

■— Quantity imported into 

795 

S09 

629 

545 

533 

502 

602 

European countries . 

= Quantity imported by 
extra-European coun¬ 

620 

615 

449 

395 

358 

35 - 

43 s 

tries. . .. 

*75 

194 

1 So 

150 

175 

I 5 ° 

164 


We have tried to obtain roughly in a more direct way the total net imports of 
the extra-European importing countries, by taking for all the countries not publishing 
monthly statistics the annual returns of foreign trade and from these we have cal¬ 
culated the arithmetic net average for two consecutive years, thus substituting for 
the statistics of the calendar year those of the nearest commercial season. For the 
countries publishing monthly commercial statistics we have retained the figures of the 
season 1 August to 31 July. The results of these calculations show that the diver¬ 
gences from the results obtained by the indirect method are smaller than might be 
supposed. 


Aggregate approximate figures of net imports of wheat in the extra-European countries. 

(million bushels} 


Average 


Importing countries of: 

*9303* 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

2935-3*5 

2936-3? 

North America.... 

. ' IQ.I ' 

15.1 

15.1 

15.8 

1) 19.8 

1) 48-5 

1) 3*5.7 

South America .... 

44-5 

4 2 ’3 

43-0 

45.6 

45.6 

47.S 

49.6 

Asia .. 

. 68.0 

107.7 

97.0 

66.9 

69.8 

42,6 

34-9 

Africa ........ 

24.3 

17.6 

9.6 

8,8 

ii ,3 

9.9 

18.4 

Oceania . .. 

. 2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

I -5 

1.3 

2.2 

1.8 

Total . . 

. 158.1 

184.9 

166.9 

138.6 

14S.8 

151-0 

141.4 


1) Including hie net imports of United States. 
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Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Europe. 

Germany: During September rainfall was, generally speaking, sufficient through¬ 
out the Reich and was distributed very evenly. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt this year 
is about 161,000 acres against 170,000 in 193b and 256,000 on the average of the 
live years ending 1935; percentages 94.9 and 63 o. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 2,262,000 centals against 2.1x8,000 and 153,000; percentages 
1068 and 71.7 

The corresponding figures for meslin are as follows Area — 1,471,000 acres, 
1,280,000 acres and 995,000 acres; percentages: 114.9 and 147.8. Production -- 
24,8x9,000 centals {42,792,000 bushels); 20,709,000 (35,705,000) and 15,830,000 

{27.294,000); percentages: 119.8 and 156.8. 

4 nstiia: During September the weather was rather cool and wet. In the higher 
districts snow-falls and the first night frosts were reported. 

The work of harvesting cereals was exceptionally prolonged as the result of wet 
weather in August and September, and considerable damage was done to the crops. 
Spring cereals, particularly oats, were surprised by snow which fell in the higher dis¬ 
tricts, so that the crop was harvested only at the end of September. Wet weather 
and the lateness of the harvest caused a delay also in the work of preparing the land 
for winter cereals. At the end of October only winter barley was sown in most of 
the country. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of meslin this year is about 
3x9,700 centals (55x,000 bushels) against 262,700 (452,900) in 1936 and 257,500 (.j 44,020) 
on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 121,7 and 124.2. 

Belgium: During September the weather was generally hot and sunny, except 
for some wet, cold days that occurred in the middle of the month. 

The preparation of the soil for winter sowing was actively pressed forward. The 
sowing of some rye and barley has already been accomplished. 

Bulgaria: The variable but generally warm, dry weather of September favoured 
the threshing and harvesting of cereals. Delay in the work of housing was caused 
in some parts of Sofia by heavy rain which fell during the first decade of the month. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year is 
about 201,200 acres against 180,900 in 1936 and 223,200 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages 111.2 and 90.2. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 2,272,000 centals (3,918,000 bushels) against 2,133,000 (3,677,000 and 
-,370,000 (4,087,000); percentages 106.5 and 95.9. 

Denmark: Area cultivated to meslin this year is 761,600 acres against 802,100 in 
1936 and 8x0,100 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 94.9 and 
94*<N 

Estonia: During the harvest and threshing weather conditions were on the whole 
satisfactory. Production of meslin this year is estimated at 1,920,600 centals (3,311,400 
bushels) against 1,746,000 (3,010,400) in 1936 and 1,870,^00 (3,224,800) on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages 110.0 and 102.7. 

France: The second production estimates of cereals, published in the statistical 
tables above, are better than was indicated last month. Yields per acre are better than 
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Area and production of udieat. 


f) Area 


f) Production 


Countries j 

: | 

- 

1937 ! 

1937 / 

193 S 

1936 

1936 ; ! 

1937 ; 

ir 

Aver. - 1937 !; 

" 931 . ° 19377$ S r i 

to 1935 ^ jj 

1937 : 

i Average |! 

I9 T ! ! 

*036:'3' 19 fj 32 | 

! 1935/36 j 

1 

1937 ; 

1937 / 3 S i 

1 

1 

1936 | 

X 936 / 37 ! 

1 


Average 

1931 

o- 1937 

70 1937/38 

1931 / ' : 

1935 1936 ! 

to : — 
1935 / 1936 '! 
^936 1 1937 ; 

J 

Aver.!* 

- 100 ! 

j 

1937/36 | 

lQ 1935 

■931/33 

to 

C 935/36 

! 

19361 

i936 ; | 

19371 

s=IOOj 

Aver. 

= 100 

i .000 acres : | 

i„ooo centals |] 

1,000 bushels 

Germanv . . '| 

4,879' 

5,151! 

5,472 94.7! 

89.2! 

96,717 

97,597 

i 

106,000 

161,392 


162,659; 


176,664 

99 . 1 : 

91.2 

Austria . . j 

642’ 

624; 

554' 102.9, 

116 , 0 ! 

8,682 

8,424 

7,996 

14,469 


14,040 


13,327 

103.0 

108.6 

* Belgium . - 

423' 

424’ 

391 99.8 : 

108.41 


9,692 

9,254 



16,153 


15,424 



Bulgaria . .I! 

2,861, 

2.822; 

3,023 101.4 

94.6; 

33,896 

35,583 

30.592 

56,492 


59,304 


50,985 

95.3 

11*0.8 

•Denmark . . 1 

319; 

296 j 

272- 107.8 

S17.3j 

1 

6.759| 

7.214 



11,265 


12,023 



•Spain ... 


10,768! 

11,261 ... i 

ji 

1 

72,896 

96,204 



121,490 


160,337 

. ! 


Estonia . . ! 

166! 

162! 

140 102.7, 

119.2! 

1,664 

1,460; 

1,398' 

2,774 


2,433 


2,330 

114.0' 

119.1 

Finland. . . ' 

242! 

235! 

99 112.4! 245.0i 

3,594; 

3,265: 

1,509 

5,989! 

5,442 


2,515 

110. i! 

238.1 

’•'France . . . ' tv) 12.772 

12,712! 

13,276 — ; 

- | 

• * 1 

153,562 

190,015 



255,932 


316.685 

... i 

... 

Greece . . . ! 

2,118: 

2,065: 

1,755 102.5 

120.7 

20,177 

11,722' 

13,145 

33,627! 

19,537 


21,908 

172.1! 

153.5 

Hungary . . 1 

3,784- 

4,029 

3,932! 93.9 

96.2 

41,997 

52,674; 

45.891; 

69,994 


87,788 


76,483 

79.7 

93.5 

•Irish Fr. St. 


253! 

70 ... | 


1 

4,704 

1,690 



7,839 


2,817 



Italv. . . .; 

12,820- 

12,693! 

12,260! 101.0 

104.6 

377,609 

134,744 

160,287 

296,009 


224,568 


267,140 

131.8! 

110.8 

Latvia . . . 

339 

319: 

295, 106.2; 

13 4.6 

4,042 : 

3,163 

3,597, 

6,737 

5,272 


5,995 

127.8 

112.4 

Lithuania . 1 

316 

485 ; 

507. 106.4; 

101.6 1 

4,794 

4,766 

5,582 

7,991 

7,942 


9.304 

100.6! 

85.9 

Luxemburg . 1 

43! 

45! 

34- ; 100.0 

131.2 

714, 

642; 

5181 

1,190 

1,070 


863 

111.2 

138.0 

Malta . . . ' 

9, 

IQ 1 

9! 95.9, 

99.3 

196 

141; 

165 

326 

236 


274 

138.6! 

319.0 

FTorwav . . ; 

79 

75: 

38 206.2 

208.5 

3,514 

1,257 

620, 

2,524 


2,094 


1.034 

120,5! 

244.1 

Netherlands. i 

320’ 

374; 

315! 85.6 

101.6 

7,716 

9,345! 

8,353' 

12.860; 

15,575 


13,922 

82.6 1 

92.4 

Poland ... 1 

4,183 1 

4,305: 

4,333' 97.2 

96.5 

39,463 

47,015 

43.549, 

65,770 

78,357 


72,580 

83.9 

90.6 

- Portugal . . j 

1,093! 

1,157! 

1,376; 94.4, 

79.4 

8,724 

5.190 

13,864 

14.540 


8,651 


19,773 

168.1 

73.5 

Romania . . ' 

8.618! 

8,481; 

7,893! I01.6! 

109.2 

81,602; 

77,231 

57,949 

136,001 


128,716 


96,579 

105.7 

140.8 

Tin. Kingdom: 


j 

1 1 












Engl.andW.* 

1,731! 

1,704; 

1,535 101.6 

112.7 

29,299 

30,867 

31,409 

48,832 


51,445 


52.349 

94.9 

93.3 

Scotland. . 

100 

94! 

76 306.7 

132.0| 

2 , 509 ; 

2,128; 

1,935! 

4,181 


3,547 


3,226 

117.9 

129.6 

*N. Ireland . 

4 ! 

7j 

6 63.3, 

72. if 

1 

164’ 

142 



273 


236 

. 

... 

Sweden . . 

726 

695: 

701 104.6 

103.6 

15,898 

12,93 5 

14.264 

26,495 

21,524 


23,773 

123.1 

111.5 

Switzerland . 

174! 

3 72 

149 101.3: 

117.1 

3,697 

2,682: 

2,978 

6,162! 

4,470 


4,963 

137.9 

124.2 

Czech osl. i) j 

2.108 

2.296 

2,2291 91.8, 

94.6 

29,758 

33,350 

33,607, 

49,596 

: 

55,582 


56,011 

89.2 

88.5 

Yugoslavia . | 

5,269 

5,4631 

5,112' 96.5, 

103.1 

51,752 

64.454! 

46,830 

86,252 

1 

107,421 


78,048! 

80.3 

110.5 

Total Europe ( i 

52,822 

53,436 

51,836 98.9 ! 

W1.9 

666,014 

640,615 j 

630,038 

1,110,003 

i 1,067,673 


1,050,046 

104.0 

105,7 

•U. s. S. R. . j 

2)101,678 

96,116 

87,437! 105:81 

116.3 

... 

... 

571,965 

... 

i 

... 


953,256 



. \ ' 

719 

509! 

524 141.2; 

137.1 

n,5is : 

7.487 

7,668 

19,192 


12,478! 

12,779 

153.8 

150.2 

Canada - |s) > 

24.855! 

24,780 

25,106; 100.3! 

99.0 

101,399 

130,044 : 

200,458 

168,995 

i 

216,740 

I 

334.097 

78.0: 

50.6 

United t tt*) 

47,079! 

37,608; 

35,540 125.2 

132.5 

412,887 

311,408 

311.058 

688,145! 

519,013 

518,430 

132.6 

132.7 

States f $ ) 

21,119 

11.212 ; 

16,354, 188.4, 

129.1 

119,400 

64,469 

96,724 

199,000- 

S 07.448; 

161,206 

185.2 

; 123.4 

Mexico . . . 

1,273; 

1,263 

1,229; 100.8 

103.6 

6,730 

8,164 

7,160, 

11,216! 

13,606: 

11,933 

! 82.4 

: 94.0 

Total A T . A m . 

95,045 

75,372 

73,753 126,1 

12Q.7 

651,931 

521,572\ 

623,068 

1,086,552 

869,285 

1,038,445 

- 125.0 

■ 104.6 

•Cyprus . . . 

! 

190 

176! ... 



1,105 

1,103 

... 


1,842; 

1,838 

1 

' . . 

Chosen . . . 

*839 

818 

800 ‘ 102.6 

104.9 

6.625 

4,847] 

5.471) 

11,041! 

8,078! 

9.118, 

| 136.7 

i 121.1 

India . . . 

33,222 

33,639 

33,825; 98.8 

98.2 

219,699 

211,008 

210,269, 

366,165 

351,680! 

350,448 

; 104.1 

; 104.5 

•Iraq .... 


3,000 

3) 2,417! ... 

- * * 

... 

11,795! 

7,441 i 

1 - - - 

i 

19,658:3) 12,401 

... 


•Japan . . . 


1,686 

1,440! ... 


... 

27,117: 

24,220 

i 


45,194: 

40,365 



Manchukuo . 

, * - | 

2,682 

3,102 ... 


25,164 

18,406 

22,777 

41,939; 

30,675; 

37.96C 

136.7 

1*10.5 

•Palestine . . 

... 1 


472 ... 



1,677! 

1,598 

i 


2,795; 

2.663 


( ... 

Syria a. Leb. 

1,349- 

1316 

1.253! 102.5 

107.6 

1 10,315 9,422 

8,680 

17.192 

15,704! 

14,467 

109.5 

i 118.8 

•Transjordan. 

— j 

— 

— 1 —, 

— 


898 1 

3.379 

... 

1 

1,497] 

2,298 


( 

Turkey. . . 

8,323! 

8,843 

7,983; 94.1 

104.3 

84,188 

83,099’ 

55,732 

140,311! 

138,496| 

92,884 

10*13 

1 151* 1 

, Total Asia §} 

46,415 j 

47,298 

46,963 98.1 

; 98.8 { 

345,991 

326,782 

302,929 

576,648 

544,6331 

504,877 

105.9 

j 114.2 

Algeria. . . 

4.062! 

4387 

3,907 94.8 

; 104.0 

20,397 

17,864 

19,674 

33,9951 

29,773! 

32,789 

114.2 

i 103.7 

Egypt . . . 

1,4211 

1,464 

1,549! 97.1 

i 91.8 

27,226 

27,421: 

26,293 

45,376; 

45,701! 

43,822 

99,3 

103.5 

•Eritrea . . . 

• * 

40' 

14 ! , ... 

1 ... 


| 249’ 

52 



414; 

86 



•Kenya 4 ) . . 


.. 1 

41; ... 

j ... 

« ^ - 


252 



_.. 


419 



Libya - . . 

in 

80 

46! 137.7 

! 241.6 

592 

; 251: 

149 

987 

418! 

249 

235.9 

1 3*%. 1 

E. Morocco . 

2*743 

3.194 

5) 3,019; 85.9 

1 — 

11,023 

7,341:5) 17,55- 

18,372 

12,23415) 29,255 

: 150.2 

1 ! - 

Tunisia . . 

. 2,219! 

1.221 

2,019; 181.7 

1 109.9 

11.023 

4,850 

8,554 

18,372 

8,083; 

14,256 

i 227.3 

> 128.9 

Total N, Aft. 

! 1Q,556\ 

10,246 

10,540 103.1 

j 100.1 

70,261 

57,727 

72,224 

117,102 

96,209 1 

120,371 

r | 121.7 

' 97.3 

•Argentina . 

6) 17,594 6)17,503-6) 17,954 100.5 

! 98.0 


148,7021 

135,462 



247,832 

225.76 

> ... 


•Chile. . . . 


1,917 1,826 ... 

... 


17,222’ 

17.670 

| ' ... 


28,702 

29,451 

} ... 

« .. 

1 * Uruguay . . 


998 

! 1,116 ... 



6,30! | 

6,853 



10,501 

11,421 

! . 


•Un.-.S. Africa 

- — ■ 

2,133 

1.763- a. 


... 

9,717i 

8.688 

... 


16.195 

14.481 

>0 

* ... 

'''•Australia. . 

13,700 

1235! 

13,982 110.9 

>! 98.0 


90,0641 

103.139 

j , w . 


150,106 

171,891 

i ... 

i 

•K. Zealand 



266; ... 



4,290; 

4,97f 

t ... 


7,150 

8,29: 

*i *** 

... 

Totals § * : 

1 204,838 186,332 

188,092 109.8 

i ! m§ 

1,734,10* 

1,546,696 

1,628,251 

I 2,800,305 

2,377,800 

2/713,731 

ij II2J 

L 106.5 
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-*937 i 3:936 


Average 
193 : 
to 1 J35 


1936 ■ 1937 3? 1936 37| 10 to 32 I I 93?'3^ »i336 37 

1 , xAAo s 


Average 
1931 
to 1935 


0 , mi 

,y 1937/3S 


x,ooo centals 


1,000 bushels 


Germany . 
Austria. . 
*BeIgium . 


0,270 

1 l,134 j 

11,056, 

1 

92.1 

92.9 

1 

149,081) 

162,844 

171,328* 

266,217 

! 

290,793! 

! 

305,945 

91.5 

87,0 

891 

92! ! 

947 

96.8 

94.1 

9,425! 

10,420 

13,130! 

16,830 

18,6081 

23,447 

90.4 

71.8 

378 

365 

479 

98.3 

78.9 

... 1 

7,873 

10,6081 


14,060' 

18,944 


... 

456 

43-t 

517 

104.9 

88.1 

! 4,644 i 

4,469 

4,3S0i 

8,293j 

7,980* 

8,714 

1 103.9 

: 95.2 

343 

327 

350 

105.1 

98.1 | 

... > 

4,392j 

5,490 


7,842, 

9,804, 

! 



*Spa.n . . . . 

... 

1,471 

1,466 


... 

... 

10,110 

12,150* 

... \ 18,0531 

Estonia . . 

367 

338 

363 

108.7 

101.2 

4,570 

3,384 

4,204 i 

8,16!' 6,044 : 

Finland. . . 

598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 

8,816 

7,143 

7,768, 

15,743 12,755! 

France . . . 

1,636 

1,634 

1.712 

I00.S 

95 6 

16,325 

15,764 

18,042| 

29,152 28,150; 

Greece . . . 

176 

160 

178 

109.9 

98.7 

1,473 

926 

1,2701 

2,631 1,654! 

Hangar j’ . . 

1.516 

1,607 

1,568 

94.3 

96.7 

13,564 

15,744 

15,978} 

24,222 28,1151 

* Irish Free 
State . . . 


2 

3 




38 

4s! 

68 j 

Italy .... 

259 1 

261 

285 

99.4 

91.0 

3,193 

2,914 

3,517 s 

5,701 5,204 

Latvia . . . 

705 

637 

6 J 8 

110.7 

114 1 

9,228 

6,2^1 

6,864' 

16,479: 11,143 

Lithuania 

1,259 

1,216 

1.231 

103.5 

102.3 

13,249 

11,935 

12,548' 

23,658 21,313 

Luxemburg 

19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

274 

251 

270! 

489| 449 

Norway . . 

15 

15 

15 

100.0 

94.9j| 

260 

238 

2481 

465| 425 

Netherlands. 

557 

554’ 

449 

100.6 

124.0 1 

10,163 

10,673 

| 9,1681 

18,149| 19,059 

Poland . . . 

14.141 

14,410 

14,1601 

98.1 

99.9,1 

122,798* 

140,302 

140,952( 

219,283s 250,541 

Portugal . . 

569 

388 

376' 

146.4 

151.1 

2,600 

' 1,941 

2,573j 

4,642 3,466 

Romania . . ' 

1,060 

1,041 

939 

101.8! 

112.9 

9,350 

| 9,992 

7,063, 

16,697 17,842 

Sweden . . 

519 

530 

547 

97.9* 

94.8 

9,511 

7,779 

9,393; 

16,984 13,891 

Switzerland . I 

37 

38 

42 

97.2' 

89.1 

679 

' 603 

773 

1,213 1.077 

Czecho- 1 

Slovakia . . 1 

2.413 

2.510, 

1 2.531 

i 

96.1 f 

95.3 

I 31,906 

i 

! 31,667 

38,849 

56,975 56,549 

Yugoslavia . m 

627! 

j 

628 

! 615 

: 99.9 

102.1 

1 4,614 

| 

I 4,481 

4,593 

8,239 8,002 

1 

Total Europe ,j 

38,090 ' 

39M8 

38,738 

97A\ 

98.3 

t 425,723 

; 449,711 

473,411 

760,223 803,062 


*TJ. S. S. R. . 

jl 

62,627 

^ ^ 
Canada . 1 , 

' 700 457 

555} 

1 s) 

V nited 

193 178 

157! 

States . . . 

J 3,960 2,757 

3,021 j 

Total X. A m. 

, 4.853 3,392 

3J33 

Turkey. . . 

875 909 

670 

Algeria. , . 

4 ! 4 

3 

* French 

i 


Morocco . . 

... J 7 

3 

* Argentina . 

6} 2,100% 2,204k) 1,7311 

jilt 

Totals . . 

43,822 43393® 

1 ! 

43,144 


153.1 126.2 
108.6 122.6 

143.6 131.1 
143.0 130.0 
96.2 130.6 
97.6 114.4 


953 121.41 

! 

101,0 101 . 6 ; 


29,047 14,310 

32428 16,708 


21,697 ... 
7,507 j 135.0 
13,87! ' 123.4 
32,218 103.6 
2,267 159.1 
28,532 86.2 


4,588 3,042 

1,450 1,239 

51,869 25,554 

57,907 29,835 

18,822 17,660 


16,371' 
25I,701u 
4,595| 1 


69,374! 100.81 82.1 
8,202 103.0 100.5 

845,380 94.7 89.9 

863,667 ... ... 

5,082 150.8 90.3 

1375 1 117.0 105.5 

33,977 203.0 152.7 
40434 194J 143.2 
10,400 106.6 181.0 
31 142,6 134.0 


4,189 

468,714 476,324 


5,626 ... 7,480 10,047 ... ... 

501,895 836,993 850,586 896,245^ 98.4 934 


See notes on page 775. 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and production of barley . 


:j 


i) 

Area 


5 



f) 

Production 





{ 

| 

j 


Aver- 
age i 
1931 1 

hK 1937 | 

U 1937,'3S! 

! 

! 

s 

1936 j 

1936/37 

] 

II 

Average j 

! 

1936 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

i93*/32 

to 

*935/3 6 

0 / ^ 

A ° *937/38 

Coo ;tries : 

!' 

1937 | 

*937-' I 
193 S j 

1930 

1936 / 

1937 

19 35 ; 

*93* ■* 
1932 
to j 

1935/ ! 
1936 j 

! 

193 G 

1936 / 
*937 
= xoo 

i 

j 

j 

AverJ 

1 

= 100 

1937 1 

1937/38 

to 1935 tj 

- ji 

to . . 1 

l935/3« 

1937 

*93 7/3 8 

1936 

1936 / 
*937 
= 100 

Aver. 

— 100 


r,ooo acres 



1,000 centals j 

i 5 ooo bushels 



Germany - . ! 

4,235: 

4,041' 

3,958 

104.8! 

107.0 

78,184 

! 

74.937' 

f 

71,837' 

162,886 

156,122i 

149,663 

104.3 

108.8 

Austria . . 1 

3971 

403 

435 

98.5; 

95.6! 

5,505 

6,130; 

6,123. 

11,469 

12,771! 

3,642! 

12,757 

89.8 

89.8 

’•Belgium . . 

61 i 

74 

86 

82.5 1 

71.1! 


1.743 

2,016 


4,199 



Bulgaria . . j 

530; 

484 

569, 

109.7: 

93.2 

7,041; 

6,674; 

6,444 

14,670 

13,905; 

13,426 

105.5 

109.3 

’“Denmark. * : 

906; 

912 

860 

. 99.4! 

105.4 

19,802; 

21,994 


41,255! 

45,823 



‘•Spain . . . ! 

... 1 

4,528 

4,683 

.. 1 

... ( 


37.690! 

52,784 

.. 

73,523! 

109,968 



Estonia . . j 


250 

263 

i 

t 

103.7 

1,895 

f.915 1 

2,280 

3,949 

3.9891 

4,750 

99.0 

83.1 

Finland . - | 

324 

324 

312 

100 . 0 , 

3/9091 

4,165! 

3,958 

8,143 

8,676 

8,245 

93.9 

98.8 

France. . .i 

1,765- 

1,837 

1,795 

96.1; 

98.3 

21,963 

22,467 1 

23,516 

45,758 

46,807 

48,993 

97.8 

93.4 

Greece . . . 

566, 

531 

536 

110.8 

105.6 

5,123 

3,388 

4,268 

10,673 

7,058 

8,892 

153.2 

120.0 

Hungary . . 

U 8 Q 

1,163 

1,152 

101,6 

102.4 

3 0,580: 

14,514 

13,832 

22,042 

30.238 

28,818 

72.9 

76.5 

•Irish Fr. St. 

130 

324 

1 


1 

2,739 

2,836 


5,707 

5,908 



Italv. . . . 

483* 

482 

510 

300.1! 

94.7 

5,149' 

4,246: 

4,944 

10,728 

8,845 

10,300 

121.3 

104.2 

Latvia . . . 

449 

468 

458 

95.9 

98,0 

4,750 

3,639 

4,417 

9.897 

11.264 

7,580 

9,202 

130.6 

107.5 

Lithuania . 

524 

529 

501 

99.1! 

104.6 

5,407 

5,128 

5,369 

10,683 

11,185 

105.4 

100.7 

Luxemburg. 

5, 

5 

8 

100.0 

86.3 

68 

65 

99 

142 

134 

207 

105.9 

68.7 

•Malta 7 } - 


5 

6 

1 

1 

' 2,864 

83; 

113 


173 

236 



Norwav . . 

149 

149 

143 

99.7; 

116.0: 

103.8 

2,5311 

2,420 

5,967 

5,273 

5,042 

113.2 

118.3 

Netherlands 

322 

306 

69 

177,7 

3,064 

2,666 

1,715! 

6,384 

5,554 

3,573 

114.9 

178.7 

Poland , . 

3,046 

2,933 

2,993 

303.9 

101.8 

28,219 

30,896! 

31,894 

58,791 

64.367 

66,447 

91,3 

88.5 

Portugal . . 

194 

193 

171 

100.4 

113.2 

957 

769! 

942 

1.994 

1,603 

1,962 

124.4 

103.7 

Romania . . 

3,780 

3,980 

4,411 

95.0 

85.7 

19,071 

35,535 

28.929 

39.732 

74,033 

60,270 

53.7 

65.7 

Un. Kingdom: 
Engl. a. V. 

823 

819 

879 

300.5 

| 

93.7 

12,835 

14,851 

15,922 

26,740 

30,940 

33,171 

86.4 

80.6 

Scotland. . 

82 

72 

78 

313.5 

105.3 

1,725 

1,478 

1,626 

3,593 

3,030 

3,3m 

136.7 

3 06.1 

*N. Ireland. 

3 

3 

2 

98.2 

144.6 


62 

43 

3 30 

90 



Sweden . . 

1 255 

255 

270 

99.6 

94.2 

4,306 

4,4041 

4,746 

8,970 

9,175 

9,889 

97.8 

90.7 

Switzerland 

! H 

30 

15 

102.5 

70.3 

181 

155 

253 

377 

322 

528 

117.1 

71.4 

Czechosl. . . 

l 3,661 

1,571 

3,686 

105.7 

98.5 

23,322 

22,462 

26,570 

48,589 

46,797 

55.354 

103.8 

87.8 

Yugoslavia . J 

1,030 

1,053 

3,043 

98.0 

98.7 

8.443 

9,322; 

8,959. 

37,590 

19,421 

18,665 

90.6 

94.2 

T olal E nr ape §! 

i 21 Ml 

21,634 

22,235 

1 10U\ 

98.3 , 

254,561 

272,337 

271,063 { 

530,348 

577,373 

564,727 

93.5 

! 93.9 

j 

*U. S. S. R. . 

2)21,574 

2)20,150 

18,869 

107.3 

1! 4.3* 

... 


145,729 

1 

... 

* * * 

303,607 



Canada . . 

! 4,320 

4,432 

3,741 

! 97 . 5 ! 

115.5 

42,135 

34,523 

34,486' 

87,781 

71,922 

71,846 

122.1 

i 122.2 

United States 1 

! 33,166 

8,322 

30,596 

j 134.2; 

105,4 

111,840 

70,777, 

101,177, 

233,000 

147,452 

210,785 

158.0 

! 110.5 

Total X. A m. 

j 15,486 

12,754 

14,337 

121.4 108.0 

t 1 

153,975 

105,300 

135,663 “ 

320,181 

219,374 

282,631 

146.2 

| 113.5 

•Cyprus. . , 


HO 

307 


.. j 

... 

908 

777j 


1,891 

1,618 


f 

Chosen. . . 

j 2,685 

2,616 

2,483 

102.7 

108.2 

30,312 

22,292 

22,578 
3 ) 6,449! 

62,734 

46,442 

47,038 

1*35.1 

133,4 

•Iraq .... 

2,000 3) 1,270 ... 

... 

12,125 1 

( 25,262 

3 } 13,435! 
j 75,683! 


. -. 

•Japan . . . 


1,918 

1,9791 ... 

... 


33,098! 

36.327 


i 68,955 

... 


•Palestine . . 


494; ... 


;;; -i 

1,216! 

1,045 


2,534i 2,178 



Syria 5c Led. 

’ * 795 

727 

766 

109.3 

103.7 

7,209; 

6,792 

6,322 

*15,019 

14,151 

13,170 

106.1 

114.0 

•Transjord. . 

— 

—■ 

— 

— 

— 


371 

5351 


772 

1,114 

... 

15*3.2 

1 Turkey . . 

4,408 

4,48 4 

3,762 

98,3 

117.2 

50,375 

50,788 

32,890j 
61,790 { 

104,949 

105,810 

68,522 

99.2 

Total Asia . 

7,S88\ 

7,827 

7,009 

100.8 

112.7 ^ 

87,696 

79,872 

182,702 

166.403 

128.730 

109.8 

141.9 

Algeria . . 

2,951 

3,120 

3»24g! 94,6 

91.ll 

12,487 

14,150 

16,486! 

26,015 

29,480 

34,347 

88.2 

75.7 

Egypt ... . 

273; 

2821 3081 95.9 

88.0 

5,074 

! 5,196 

4,847, 

10,571 

10,825 

10,098 

97.7 

' 104.7 

•Eritrea. , . 


91 

56! ... 

... 

I 440 

3311 

916 

689 


... 

Libya , . . 

' ’,346 

179 

407! 193.1 

85.2; 

*7,243 

261 

1,019, 

* 2,589 

543 

2 , 12 ^ 

476.6 

, 121.9 

F. Morocco. 

4,203 

4,304 5) 3,684 

102.4 

- 

16,755 

: 33,651 

5 ) 25,173 

34,907 

70,10? 

5 ) 52,44- 

49.8 

; —* 

'Tunisia , . 

3,503 

741 

1,240 

202,8 

121 . 2 j 

4,409 

; 1,653 

5,027j 

9,186 

3,445 

10,472 

266.7 

\ 87,7 

Total Africa 

9,272 

8,426 

8,879 

110.0 

104.4 

39,968 

54,911 

52,552 

l 83,268 

114,401 

109,483 

72.8 

1 76.1 

•Argentina . 

6 ) 1,915 

6 ) 1,925 

6 ) 1,746 

99.5 

109.7 


14,330 

13,694 


29,855 

28.53C 



•Chile* - * - 

178 

183 

... 

- * „ 


2,169 

2,394 

.. ! 

‘ 4,519 

4,987 

... 


•Uruguay . . 

... 

49 

18 

... 


■ •** 

381 

; 129 

1 

794 

268 

... 


*N. ’Ktaiandv 


... 

19 ! ... 

... 

! 

337 

306 

j 

j 

703 

637 

... 


, ’ 1 ,To**l»'§ 

54,507 

1 

50,641 

j - 52,4601 107.6 

103,9 

i 1 ■ 

536,200 

1 512,420 

521,068 

s 

l 1,117,099 

1 

1,067,551 

1,085,573 

104.6 

i 102.9 


See, notes ©tr page 775- 
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Area and 'production of oats , 


i 


C axTRirs 


German \ 
Austria 
♦Belgium 
Bulgaria 
♦Denmark . 
♦Spain 
Estc ma 
Fi aland 
I ranee . i 
Greece . i 
Hungai\ . i 
♦Irish Free ! 
State 
Italj . . 
Latvia tt 
Lithuania |j 
Luxemburg 
Ni»rua\ . 
Netherlands 
Poland . 
Portugal 
Romania 
United Kin- j ! 
gdotn* 

Engl and 
It ales 

Scotland f 
®X Ireland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czecho- 
slo\ akia . 
\”ugosla\ia 
TitalEuropt § 

♦USSR . 

i 


Canada 
United States 
Total X, Am, , 

S\ na & Leb 1 
Turkey . 


1 


1937 

193 7/ 
193S 


7 ) 


1936 

1936 

1937 


ARE 4 


* Aver¬ 
age 

\ 1931 
to 

j 1935 

I 293t/ 
1932 
to 

! 1935; 

xg3b 


_ i 

! 

, o 122 Z ] 

‘ ° * 937 / 3 * 

. ! 


f 


1939 

!1936/ 
, 1937 
1 = 100 


Aver .11 
= 100^ 


1,000 acres 


7,630 

6,866 

698 

713 

521 

534 

269 

258 

928 

933 


1,358 


341 * 

i j 22 

1,087 

7,952 

8,134 

415 

335 

572 

5291 


559 

' j ,069 

1,075 

828 

838, 

861 

883 1 

65 

65 

211 

210 

358 

333 

5,672 

5,572 

723 

657 

1,906 

1,986 


1,222 

1,420 

816 

82Q 

257 

265 

1,641 

1,654 

27, 

2b 

1,925 

1,895 

846 

890 

36,569 

36,596 

:} 43,193 

cl 43,525 

13,095 

13J18 

35,933 

33,213 

49,028 

46,331 

27 

28 

554 

1,099 




7,791 

102 4 

90.2 

755 

97.9 

92.4* 

648 

97.6 

80.51 

299 

! 104.2 

90.1 

943 

99 5 

98.4f 

1.917. 

... 

... 

350 

« • - 

* • • i 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 

8,312 

1 07.8i 

95.7; 

336 

I 123.8 

123.2 

560 

l 108 2 

102.3,* 

617 

I i 

... 1 

1,093 

99.4 1 

97.9' 

784 

98.8 

105.71 

867 

1 97.61 

99.41 

69 

1 100.0 

94.1 

231 

1 100 3 

91.41 

339 

1 107 4 

105.7,1 

5,458 

101,8 

103.9 

-42 

110.1 

163.6 

2.035] 

96.0 

j 

93.7 

1,510 

! 

1 86.lt 

si.o.i 

840 

98.5 

97.1 

282 

96.9. 

91.Oil 

1,629 

99.2 1 

100.7 L 

35 

104,1 

77.5 j 

1,989 

' IOI.61 

96.8/ 

902 

95 0 

93 8; 

37,768 

99 9, 

96 8, 

42,460 

99.2 

1 ! 

101.7 

13,468 

1 

1 99.8 

97.2 

37.553: 

, 108.21 

95.7, 

51,021 

] 1058 

961 

50 

! 93.9 

87.6* 

433 

50.4 

127.7 


Algeria . . 
Fr Morocco Jj 
Tunisia . 
Total X Afr. s 


I 1 

477* 473 476 

94 80 5) 66 

126 62 65 

697 615 607 


♦Argentina 
♦Chile . . 
♦Uruguay . 


3,J 14 6) 3,158 b) 3,434] 
... 1 282 202 
213, 181 


♦New 

Zealand . 

Totals 5) 


... • ... , 79 

i ' I 

86,875 84,669. 89,859 


101.0, 100.3 
116.8' — 
204.0 195.1 
7/3 3| 1146 

98,6 90.7 


102.6 j 96.7, 


f PROOrCTION 


I o7 


1937 

i937'38 

1936 

193 o/37 

Average ' 

1931' 

to 193s 

_ i 

1931 32 , 
to ; 

*935^t> | 


X336 

*936 37 

Average 

to SQ3$ 1 

1931 32 

to 

X935 '30 } 

( 

1937 3S 

1937 

( 

1937 35 j 

1 

_ 1 

1936 

— , Aver. 
1936/ 

1937 =I 00 

= IOO! 

1,000 centals | 

i,ooo bushels 

1 


t 3 

vO 

00 

123,865 

I 

! 

135,1251 

! 

404,304 

387,074 

422,261] 

104.5 

95.7 

9,116 

9,42? 

9,180j 

28,488 1 

29,439 

28,687 

96.8 

99 3 


12,196 

15,2451 

1 

38,111 

47,640, 


... 

* 2,734 

2,989 ! 2,205i 

8,544 * 

9,341 

6,890’ 

9V.5 

124.0 

• * * 

18,437’ 22,120 

i 

57,616 

69,123 s ... 

.,. 


12,183 

14 774 

f 

38,070 

46,169!? .. 

... 

* 2,760 

2,509 

3.106* 

8*626 

7,842 

9,706| i H0.0 

88 9 

14,467 

14,357 

14,815 

, 45,208 

44,864 

46,295 i 100.8 

97.7 

100,477 

92,914 

105,481 

313,989] 

290,354 

329,626) 

108.1 

95.3 

3,219 

2,0811 2.244 

10,059j 

6,502 

7,013 

154.7 

143 4 

5,242 

5,776! 6,053 

16,382 

18,049 

18.9141 

90.8 

86.6 


11,580 

13,211 

J 

36,188 

41,2831 



*1*3,629 

10,545 

12,165 

*42,591) 

32,952 

38,015 

1*29.3 

1*1*2 0 

9,029 

6,270 7,808 

28,214 

19,595 

24,401 

144 0i 115 6 

8,595 

7 310 8,274 

26,860! 

22,845 

25,856 

117.6 

103.9 

866 

836 

1.002’ 

2,708! 

2,612 

3,132 

103 6 

86.5 

4,260 

3,775 

3,8351 

13,314! 

11,797 

11,983 

1129 

n 1.1 

7,143 

6.988 

6,277 

22,3221 

21,836 

19,615 

102.2 

113.8 

51,809 

58,204 

55,256 

161,901 

181,887 

172,675! 

89.0 

93.8 

2.360 

1,847 

1,962 

7,376 

5,770 

6,132, 

127.8] 

120.3 

8,388 

18,676 

14,446 

26,211) 

58,362 

45,144 

44.9 

1 

58.1 

20,250 

24,192 

26,746 

1 t 

63,2801 

75,600 

j 

83,580 

83.7 

75 7 

15,232 

14,381 

15,178 

47,600 

44,940 

47,432 

105.9* 

100.4 


5,796 

5,878 


18,112 

18,370 



27*673 

27,293 

25,755 

*86,476 1 

85,291 

80,484 

1*01* 4 

1*07 4 

514 

440 

647 

1,605’ 

1,375 

2,022 

116.8, 

79,4 

28,424 

26,860 

29,417 

88,824 

83,938 

91,928 

105.8 

96.6 

6,565 

7,342 

6,686 

20,517 

22,942 

20,894 

89.4 

98.2 

472,130 

468,871 

493,663 

: 1,475,399 1,465,207 

1,542,685 

100 7^ 

95.6 



329,727 



1,030,389 

| 

[ 

* 


95,902 

92,405 

118,509) 

1 

; 299,694* 

288,764 

370,342 

103 8 

80.9 

368,640 

252,512 

310,094 

1,152,000) 

789,100 

969,044, 

146 Of f 18.9 

464,542 

344,917 

428,603 

; 1,451,694\1 <077,864 

1,339,386\ 

134 7 

108.4 

281 

241 

278 

1 ! 

878 

752 

868! 

116.7 

101.2 

5,307 

4,751 

3,715 

16,583 

14,846 

11,611 

III 7 

142.8 

2,866 

3,869 

2,931 

8,957! 

12,090 

9.16ol 

74 1 

97 8 

926 

425'5) 4971 

2,894] 

1,328 

5) 1.5521 

2180 

— 

441 

220 

48! 

1,378! 

689 

1 1,502 

200 0 

91.7 

4,233 

4,514 

3,909 

13,229 

14,107 

12,2141 

93 7 

108.3 


17,461 

19,061 


54,564 

1 59,566 




2,206 

1,966 

_,. 

6,894 

6,144 


.., 


11449 

84V 

... | 

4,529 

t 2,628 

... 


.., 

1,080 

1,311 1 

... 

3,375 

j 4,096 



946,493 

823,294 

930,168 

] 2,957,783 2,572,776 

2,906,764 

i 115.0 

! 

101.8 


(f} The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to 
the southern. —* *) Countries not included m the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. -— 5 
w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. —- 1} Including spelt. — 2} Area provided for in the Flan —• 3} Average of three 
years — 4 } Cultivation by Europeans only. — 5 ) Incomplete data. — 6 } Area sown. — 7 } Barley and mesliu. 
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in 1936: 10 centals (17.S bushels) per acre for rye against 9.6 (17.2); 12,4 (25.8) per 
acre for barley against 12.2 (25.5); and 12.7 (39.6} per acre for oats against 11.4 (35.7). 
The average yield of oats is higher than that of the last three years and equal to the 
average yield of 1931-35. The specific gravity of r}-e and oats is good (57.1 and 37.1 lb. 
per bushel), but it is mediocre for barley {'50.4 lb. per bushel), though even for barley 
it is better than last 3-ear. 

For wheat, no official estimate of acreage and production has }-et been published. 
Reports however show that threshing, which was almost finished in the west at the 
beginning of October and was in progress in other areas, confirms in most cases the 
previous forecasts namely: variable yields, but on the whole rather lower than last 
3-ear. 

The lack of any- precise information on the area under cultivation makes it diffi¬ 
cult to draw any clear conclusions on the size of the probable deficit of this 3-ear’s 
production compared with last y-ear. On the other hand, it is reported that the grains 
are of excellent quality-, ver\- dry and of high specific gravity-. 

Weather conditions were generally favourable for field work. The drought was 
interrupted about 10 September by- a spell of widespread rain, with a drop in tem¬ 
perature, that lasted until 20 September, when it was succeeded by another spell of 
fine weather that lasted to the end of the month. The first week of October was 
again rather wet, but fine weather returned and lasted up to the middle of the month. 

Field work, made impossible by drought up to mid-September was afterwards 
resumed, particularly the dressing of the soil. The sowing of winter rye, oats and 
barley began in the north about the end of September and was continued thereafter 
on land that was mostly well prepared. 

According to the preliminary-, estimate the area cultivated to meslin this y-ear 
is about 169,000 acres against 182,000 in 1936 and 191,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages 93.2* and SS.6. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 1,789,000 centals (3,084,000 bushels) against 1,923,000 (3,316,000) and 
2,187,000 (3,711,000); percentages 93.0 and 81.S. 

Greece: By the middle of September the threshing of cereals was completed 
everywhere, even in the mountain regions. The latest cereal production estimate* 
though showing a slight diminution below the previous estimate, fully confirms the 
exceptional!}- abundant harvest of this year. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of mixed grains this year is 
about 982,700 centals (1,694,000 bushels) against 854,000 (1,472,000) in 1936 and 
757,400 (1,306,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 115.1 
and 129.S. 

Hungary: During the three weeks, 15 September to 5 October, the weather was 
very- variable. On the whole, day- temperatures were above average. The rains, 
alternating with sunny- weather, were favourable for field work, and the quantify of 
rain that fell was above average over 60 per cent, of the country-. 

R37 5 October the threshing of cereals was finished throughout the country-. 
According to the latest estimates, the specific gravity of cereals in the 1936-37 season. 


appears as follows: 

Wheat ..., . . . '. . 59-65 lb. per bushels 

R}-e... 1 51-62 » » ' » 

Barley .. ...... . 44-55 » » » 

Oats ... 1 .28-39 , » » » 
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At the beginning of October, the sowing of winter cereals was in progress. 
Earle}' and rye sown early sprouted normally and are growing well. Sowing of winter 
wheat had hardly begun at this time. 

lush Free State: The weather during September was variable with a good deal 
of rain but generally speaking the work of harvesting was carried out with little 
difficulty. The quality of the crops is generally good. Wheat yields are about the 
same as last year, and barley yields about average, while oat yields are regarded 
as good. 

Italy: During the first fortnight of September weather conditions were on the 
whole unfavourable for cereal crops. Consequently the work of preparing the fields 
for autumn crops was delayed. 

Laii ut: During September warm and sunny weather prevailed and the temperature 
was between 1.5 and 2.5 degrees above normal. Only towards the end of the month 
did the first frosts occur. 

Lithuania: During September the weather was sunny, hot and dry. Conditions 
were very favourable for field work and crops have been housed in dry weather. 

Production of meslin this year is estimated at 3,097,500 centals (5,340,600 bushels 
against 2,608,500 (4,497,500) in 1936 and 2,603,300 (4,488,500) on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 118.7 an< 3- n 9- 0 - 

Xorzaay: Area cultivated to meslin this year is about n,ooo acres against 10,800 
in 1036 and 13,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 102.2 
and 84.9. The corresponding production is estimated at about 215,500 centals (371,600 
bushels) against 202,100 (348,500) and 222,900 (384,300); percentages 106.6 and 96.7. 

Poland: In the first decade of September, the weather was hot and mostly dry. 
The lack of rain which in some areas had lasted three or four weeks made it difficult 
to sow winter cereals at the usual time. Later almost universal rain which followed a 
sharp drop in temperature at the beginning of the second decade and also the return 
of hot calm weather enabled the resumption of the sowing of cereals which at the beginn¬ 
ing of the third decade was finished only in the southern provinces. 

Romania: The sowing of winter cereals was continued during the first week of 
October. The work was done in good conditions. It is estimated that there will be 
an increase of 15 per cent, in the area sown to winter wheat over that sown in the 
autumn of 1936. More selected wffieat has been sown than in the preceding years. 

United Kingdom: Generally the weather in England and Wales during September 
was fine and warm. At the beginning and at the end of the month temperatures were 
above average but during the middle of the month an unsettled and showery, but 
mainly cool spell was experienced. Conditions were very favourable during the month 
for harvesting, which was practically finished by the end of September, and much of 
the autumn sowing was already accomplished in very favourable weather. In parts 
of Scotland heavy rain retarded the harvest in the first half of September. But mostly 
the weather was fair. 

Cereal crops were generally reported free from disease in England and Wales, bunt 
and smut being less prevalent than usual. The quality and condition of wheat are 
generally good, though in some districts the grain is rather small. The quality and 
condition of barley are also generally good, but the crop is short in the straw. Oats 
are good in condition, but the quality is variable, that of winter oats being good, 
whilst spring sown are light. In Scotland all crops were exceptionally fine. In 
Northern Ireland winter cereals at the end of August had yielded fairly well, but 
spring cereals were not promising. 


*** 
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The yield per acre of wheat in Great Britain was estimated at the end of September 
at 19.4 centals (32.3 bushels) per acre; barley, 16-8 *34.9); oats I 7 - 2 (53*8). Yields 
in England and Wales were below average for all cereals and lower also than last year. 
But in Scotland they were very high. The poor yields generally were due to the very 
wet winter which affected crops in the eastern counties. 

Siveden: Production of meslin this y-ear is estimated at 12,233,500 centals 
(21,092,500 bushels) against 12,120,500 (20,897,600) in 1936 and 11,463,400 (19,764,800) 
011 the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 100.9 and, 106.7. 

Yugoslavia: In the first two decades of September the weather was very variable, 
warm and rather wet. In the last decade it was warm and variable, but generally fine 
and sunny. These weather conditions were very favourable for preparations for sowing, 
and for the sowing itself of winter cereals, which had begun at the end of tlie month. 

U. S. S. R.: On 5 October this 3-ear the harvest of cereals was completed over an 
acreage of 221,321,000 or 99 per cent, of the plan, as against 211,461,000, or 98 per 
cent, of the plan last year. 

Threshing was completed over an acreage of 164,982,000, or 75 per cent, of the 
acreage harvested, against 185,710,000, or 88 per cent, of the plan at the same date last 

year. 

On 5 October the sowing of winter cereals was finished on an acreage of 82,085,000, 
or go per cent, of the plan, against 85,542,000, or 91 per cent, of the plan, sown at the 
same date last 5-ear. 

In the second fortnight of September dry- weather prevailed but towards the end of 
the month and in the first decade of October there was rain over vast areas. 

According to the information available, crops over most of the countr3’ are growing 
under favourable conditions of temperatre and moisture. 

America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October): The growth of cereal crops, favoured by¬ 
general rains, has been good. 

Harvesting has begun in the north. 

United States: In the last week of September the weather was fair and the tem¬ 
perature seasonable or a little below. Field work advanced in most of the country. 
Despite moderate to heavy rains in the mid-west, soil moisture was still deficient 
and winter wheat seeding was delayed, but elsewhere it was progressing. 

In the first week of October conditions were mostly unsettled with scattered 
showers and rather low temperatures in the north-east but rather warm in the central 
region. Rains were still needed in the mid-west where the soil was becoming dry and 
ploughing and seeding operations were consequently 7 delayed. There was a good stand 
of autumn grains in some districts, but the seed was dormant where the soil was too dry-. 

In the second week of October the weather was generally fair for autumn work, 
but much of the middle west remained too dry 7 for seeding and germination of grains. 

Asia. 

Japan: The harvesting, housing and threshing of spring wheat and barley 7 were 
carried out under normal conditions. 

Palestine: Weather conditions were generally' cool, with the exception of a warm 
spell at the commencement of the month. Westerly winds and cloudy, skies in the 
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forenoon were the rule, with heavy dewfalls at night. Winnowing operations of wheat 
have been completed and the crop is on the market at normal prices. The quality 
of grain is of a high standard. All seasonal operations concerning barley are finished 
and export continues. It is expected that between 8,500 and 10,000 metric tons will 
leave Gaza during the season. The grain is mostly of good quality but inferior 
in comparison to that of wheat. The harvesting of a fine durra crop is now com¬ 
pleted and threshing is general. Generally speaking production of all cereals is very 
much in excess of 1936 and the quality of grain is better. The earliest afiv sowing 
was commenced towards the close of the month. Summer ploughing is becoming a 
general practice and tractors are seen in increasing numbers at work in most of the 
areas. 

Syiia and Lebanon: Harvesting, threshing and the housing of cereals have been 
carried out in normal time and in generally favourable conditions. There was almost 
no damage. The crop is on the whole between good and medium, but on the whole 
lamer than that of last year. Yields and quality are very satisfactory. 


Africa. 

Algeria: The quality of the grains of the second crop is excellent on the whole. 
September was marked by a sharp fall in temperature and storm showers, particularly 
on the mountain massifs and in the west and south. Such weather was favourable for 
field work. 

Egypt: Harvesting of summer millet is completed, and, preparation of the crop 
and storing are being carried out. The yield per acre is expected to slightly exceed 
the average. Sowing of autumn millet in the remaining areas was terminated in Upper - 
Egypt by the middle of the month, and the early crops began flowering and the for¬ 
mation of the ears. Watering, hoeing, manuring and thinning are being carried out. 
The crop condition is satisfactory. 

Kenya: Sunny conditions prevailed generally in August, although rain fell 
heavily in tip-country districts during the first half of the month. 

French Morocco: In September there were storms in several parts of the territory 
(Fez and Tazust and light rains have been general, with heavier rain in certain 
districts in the north (Rabat and Oudjdas). The temperature has been falling. 
The rivers have risen, as has the level of underground waters. 

Preparatory work is being actively pushed forward on the European holdings. 
Provisions have been made for supplying the European farmers and natives with seed* 
and it is officially estimated that the sown areas will be probably at least as large as 
those of last year. 

Tunisia: Weather conditions in September were fair with frequent and sometimes 
heavy rain. At the end of the month field work was being done satisfactorily both 
in the European and native crops. 

Union of South Africa: In the south-west of Cape Province winter crops, favoured 
by warm, wet weather, were in excellent condition at the end of August, On the 
south coast conditions varied from wet to dry, but crops still looked promising. 

In the Karroo, few crops had survived the drought and cold winds. 

In the north-east and border areas, crops were almost totally destroyed by drought. 

In the Transvaal cold winds and frosts at the beginning of August damaged winter 
crops. 
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Australia: According to a cable received, on is$ October on the wheat crop con¬ 
dition, tlie weather in Western Australia during the past month was scarcely favourable 
with a lack of rain but this year’s wheat yield is expected to be larger than last year's. 
The crop condition in South Australia deteriorated during the month owing to hot, 
dry winds but is still satisfactory. There was also a lack of rain in New South Wales» 
except for a partial rainfall during the early part of October. The wheat crop condition 
is still fairly satisfactory but more rains are necessary to ensure a satisfactory harvest. 
The condition of wheat in Victoria also deteriorated during the last half of September 
but during the early part of October there was general rainfall and crop condition 
is now satisfactory. 

Current information on maize. 

Austria: At the end of September the harvesting of maize was in progress 
in low-lying areas. The formation and the ripening of the ears was variable. Owing 
to the excessive humidity of the ears they were being left on the stalks after the 
tops and the foliage had been removed. 

Bulgaria: The frequent rains that fell in August and the beginning of September 
as well as the rather warm weather favoured the growth of maize. Production is very 
variable and rather poor in some districts, crops having suffered from drought in 
September in certain areas. The rains that fell at the beginning of October consider¬ 
ably improved the condition of maize. The production, as forecast, is rather below 
that of last year though it is up to the average. 

France: The rain that fell in the second decade of September was on the whole 
too late. In many areas of the southwest the growth of maize was not able to recover; 
the leaves and stalks were scorched and yields are very mediocre. The crop is reported 
as good in the east but below average in the south-east. On the whole, this year's 
production is well below last year's and is likely to be below the average. 

Hungary: On 5 October the harvesting of maize was in progress. Eats are 
generally large and well developed and grains free of disease. 

Italy: A very satisfactory crop of summer sown maize is forecast. 

Portugal: On unirrigated lands maize suffered severely from drought in August 
and growth is retarded; on the other hand on irrigated land crops have grown well. 
At the end of the month the total crop was forecast as average. 

Romania: At the beginning of October the harvesting of maize was begun in 
the south. The production is poor but is nevertheless large enough to leave an export¬ 
able surplus of about 3,306,000 centals (6,600,000 bushels), according to official 
estimates. The exportable, surplus is estimated at a much higher figure from private 
sources. * * 

The prohibition of fnaize export is considered necessary by the Government owing 
the very high humidity of the maize of the present crop, which is for that reason not 
exportable; if es^^prtation was free, it would encourage the exportation of maize of the 
1936 crop, which tne country itself needs. 

Yugoslavia: The wet but warm weather of the first'decade of September and the 
fine, sunny weather of the last decade proved very favourable for the ripening of maize 
particularly in the main producing areas. According to the first estimates made, at 
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Area and production of maize . 


Area jl Production 
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1,852 

1 


3,307 



French Mo¬ 
rocco . * . 

1,087 

1,124 

911 

96.7 

119.4 

2,932 

6,644 

3,443 

1 **’ 
5,236 

i 

1 

11,865 

j 

6,148 

44.1 

85.2 

♦Italian So- j 
mafia. . , 



30 

“* 


220 

32 7 

394 

574 


Tunisia 10) . 

... 

‘*20 

48 

| * * ■ 

... 

1 

55 

130 


98 

232 


| 

Total X. Aft . 

... 

2,758 

2,835 



i 

42,036 

42,075 

f 

75,066 

75,133 

1 

| "* 


Argen- I x) 

... 

05,973) 

(16,266) 



i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

j 

_ 

tma \ 11 ) 1 

... 

11,930 

1U52 




201,387 

187,441 

.,. 

359,621 

334.718 ... 


♦Chile. . . . 


121 

: 121 


... 

... 

* 1,521 

. .7 

2,717 

... 


tin. of S. Afr. 


*) 5,808 

f) 5,839 


.,. 

... 

49,626 

33/975 

% 

88,618 

60,669 

... 

.,. 

Totaus. . . 

... 

! 140,1031156,054 

1 i 


... 

t 

1 ... 

!‘ 

1,638,142 

1,984,244 

ll *** 


|3,M3,29»; ... 



* Not included in the total. — 1) Area sown. — 2) Maize sown in spring. — 3) Maize sown in summer. — 
4) Crop grown alone. ■— 5} Mixed crop. — 6} Average 1934 and 1935 — 7) Area fixed by the plan. — 

8} Average 1931 to 1933 and 1933, — 9) Cultivation by Europeans. — 10) Maizegfjknd sorghum. —- 11) Area 
harvested. ' JBr 
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the end of September the maize crop this year is reported to be exceptionally large 
even exceeding the very full crop of last year. 

The very damp and cool weather at the beginning of October was unfavourable for 
the drying of early maize already harvested and for the ripening of late maize. This 
might affect the final estimates of production. - 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October): The sowing of maize is almost finished. Ger¬ 
mination is irregular. 

United States; In the last week of September the weather was generally fair and 
seasonable. The maize harvest was generally satisfactory. In the first week of Octo¬ 
ber husking and cribbing were in progress in fair weather. In the second week of October 
the weather was wet except in the mid-west, and in most localities the maize was too 
wet to permit active husking and cribbing. 

Surinam: The crop condition of maize was quite good in the second quarter of 
1937. Prolonged rains caused damage particularly in low-lying areas and did not 
permit re-sowing in the parts affected. 

Indo-Chimi: The harvest was finished throughout Cambodia in the first twenty 
days of August. On the whole the main crop of Cambodia gave a 15 to 20 per cent, 
higher yield than last year and the estimate for the total production of Cambodia this 
year is about 7,000,000 centals (12,000,000 bushels), for the minor crop 1,430,000, 
(2,3 60,000) and for the main crop 5,100,000 (9,100,000). It is an average crop com¬ 
pared with those of 1935 and 1934, but much larger than previous 3 r ears as a result 
of the extension of the acreage. 

In Cochinchina the harvest was also finished at the end of August of the abi nee 
and inoi&ie a chaudoc varieties, as a result of the heavy rain which fell at the time 
of the harvest. The extension of acreage in these provinces did not prove very suc¬ 
cessful, Better results were obtained in the provinces of Bien hoa and Boria where 
the average yield was 9 centals (16 bushels) and where new extensions were predicted 
if economic conditions permitted. 

In Annam, crops harvested in August gave variable yields, partly normal but partly 
mediocre as a result of the drought. In many provinces (Ouang ngai, Binlx dinh, 
Phu yen) considerable sowing had been finished in August and the shoots were normal. 
Sowing had also been carried out at the end of August in Van dinh, but in other 
districts rain was waited for. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 


Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the 

following 

details on the maize 

area: 

e 



*937 



acres 

acres 

Area harvested in August.. 

285.700 

316,800 

Area harvested from 1 J anuary to 31 August . 

3,818,600 

4,069,400 

Area of standing crops at the end of August . 

1,031,200 

1,226,400 


Palestine: Good yields of maize are being harvested throughout the growing areas. 
Production is expected to be much in excess of 1936. The second sowing has hot yet 
been put in hand. 

Algeria: Yields were reported to be rather higher than last year. 

Egypt: The early crops of .autumn maize began to ripen in the south of the 
Delta, and harvesting is over in some patches there, while in the rest of the 
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countrv, flowering and formation o£ the cobs and grains are progressing. Crop con¬ 
dition is normal. 

Tunisia: In the first area (north), maize and sorghum crops gave satisfactory yields. 


Current information on rice. 

Greece: The harvesting of early rice had begun about the middle of September. 
On the whole, the crop condition of rice at the time of the harvest was very satisfactory. 
A large production is forecast. 

Portugal: At the end of August the crop condition of rice was good, except in 
areas where drought was persistent. Production was forecast as quite good. 

Bntish Guiana: It was estimated in August that, in spite of the previous heavy 
rains which had affected rice planting in some areas, the crop would be about average. 

Sunnam: The early rainy season enabled the early planting of rice, whose crop 
condition was very good during the second quarter of 1937* A larger acreage has been 
planted this year. 

Taizean: Rice of the 2nd crop is growing under good conditions. 

India: There were very heavy rains in north-east India at the end of September 
but by the end of the first week of October the monsoon was withdrawing. Standing 
crops generally were in fair condition, but in the Punjab they had been damaged by 
strong winds and tela. 


Area and production of rice . 


i 

! 


Area 





Production op rough rice 



I 

Countries I 

1 

i93 7 , 3$ 

1936 37 

Aver¬ 

age 

I93I/33 

to 

1935/36 

% 19 

1936/ 

1937 

37/3 s 

Aver¬ 

age 

1937/38 

1936/37 

Average 

I93I/33 

to 

I935'36 

1937/3$ 

1936/37 

Average 

1931/32 

to 

1935'36 

% 1937/38 

1936/ ’Aver- 
1937 I age 


i. 

000 acres 

—100 

~ 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

6= IOO. 

— IOO 

Bulgaria . . tj 

14 

15 

18 

92.4 

! 77.0 

272 

315 

345 

605 

699 

776 

86.5 

78.8 

Italy . . . . | 

352 

358, 340 

98.3 

103.6 

15,152 

15,253 

15,074 

33,670 

33,894 

33,496 

99.3 

100.5 

United States j 

1,003 

935 

857 

107.3 

117.0 

23,220 

21,075 

18,154 

51,600 

46,833 

40,343 

110.2 

127.9 

Burma . , . j 

1 12,444 

12,691 

12,666 

98.1 

98.2 


158,381 

160,224 


351,951 

356,047 



India . . . . j 
Indo-China: 1 
An 12am (ist| 

1 64,846' 

1 65,125 

1 63,372 

99.6 

102.3 

* * * 

950,253 

870,058 


2,111,632' 1,933,424 

1 



semestre} . ( ; 
Tonkin (5th 

-) 799 

1,006 

943 

79.4 

84.8 

, 2 ) 6,621 

9,293 

7,684 

P 14,712 

20,650 

17 075 

71.2 

86.2 

month) . . 

3 ) 1,049 


1,198 

... 

1 

87.6 

®> 11,875 

13,390 

13,407 

*) 26,388 

29,792 

29,792 

j 88.7 

j 88.6 


1) First report. — 2 ) Preliminary data. — 3) Final estimate. 


Indo-China: The rice crop of the third month has been very good throughout Ton¬ 
kin. The earl} T crops of rice of the tenth month benefited in August from continuous 
rains and have scarcely been affected by floods, so that the plants were very well-grown 
at the end of August. On the other hand the growth of the main crop of late rice was 
affected, particularly in low-lying areas, by floods. The growth of mountain rice was 
good at the end of August. 
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In Annam, the rain that fell in August improved the conditions of the rice fields 
of the 5th, 10th and 12th months, and growth on the whole was satisfactory at the 
end of the month. Some damage, however was done by floods in certain parts of 
central Annam and also in the higher rice fields of the 10th month in south Annam. 
The rice of the 8th month which had been harvested in certain parts of the north and 
centre gave good melds. It was reported earlier that the crop of the 5th month was 
rather mediocre owing to drought. 

In Cochinchina the return of the rains in August enabled the resumption, in the 
eastern provinces, of the work which had been interrupted in July. Sowing of early 
rice was undertaken in the province of Bien hou. The transplanting of early rice and 
the sowing of mid-season rice were in progress at the end of August in the centre, as 
was also planting out in the west. Rice of the third month looked well at the begin¬ 
ning of September and was blooming in places. Seedlings and rice planted out were 
on the whole growing very well in August as the result of recent rains, and the growth 
of floating rice was also good. 

In Cambodia in August steady rains enabled the preparation of rice-beds and fields 
for planting out; but field work was rather interrupted owing to the variable weather 
of the beginning of the season. Seed-beds at the beginning of September were late 
and rice was only just planted out in certain parts (Kg-Speu, parts of Soairieng and 
Prey-veng). Planting out was finished on the Gulf of Siam. 

The area sown in the province of Battambang was smaller than that of last year. 
On the whole the growth of the main rice crop at the end of August was normal though 
threatened by lack or excess of rain. On the other hand there will be a considerable 
decrease in the crop of floating rice. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested in August: — 

2037 

acres 

X 93 f' 

acres 

Wet padi .. 

Drv padi.. 

468,800 

5 > 4 °° 

487,800 

23,200 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 August :— 



Wet padi . . . .. 

Drv padi... 

7,506,400 

948,700 

7,549.700 

967,500 

Area of standing crop at the end of August: — 



Wet padi ............... 

Drv uadi .. .. 

1,187,100 

24,200 

1,174,000 

26,400 


British Malaya: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice 
in 1936-37 is about 740,000 acres against 725,000 in 1935-36 and 740,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages 102.1 and 100.0. The corresponding 
production of padi is estimated at about 11,056,000 centals (24,568,000 bushels) 
against 11,849,000 (26,332,000) and 10,586,000 (23,524,000); percentages 93.3 and 104.4 
In August the weather was exceptionally dry generally throughout!the, inland 
region of rainfall, total precipitation for the month being below average for all except 
three (Taipong, Maxwell Hill and Tapah) of the stations from which records were 
received. In the west coast region the rainfall was up to average at Port Dickson, 
'-was below average 'at .Malacca, whilst very little rain fed at Muar. On the east coast 
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the first half of the month was dry but normal rainfall was fairly general durins the 
second half of the month. 

The very dry weather delayed planting in Kedah and to a somewhat less extent 
in the Provinces of Wellesley, Krian and Perak generally. 

The Panchang Bedena and Taijong Karang areas in Silaiigos were as yet too 
short of water to allow of any start being made to cultivate land for the coming 
crop. Further progress was made at Panchang Bedena In clearing stumps and timber 
and some cultivators had prepared nursery plots. In Kelantan good progress was 
made with the planting of dry padi lands, and wet padi was planted in the lower 
areas, but the planting on the higher lands awaited further rain. In Malacca the dry 
weather had resulted in planting dates being later than was expected. 

Egypt: Ripening is progressing in the early crops of summer rice, harvest being 
started in scattered areas there, while growth of the grains is progressing in the main 
crops, as well as formation of the ears in the late crops. 

Crop condition Is slightly above the average. 

Formation of the grains in the autumn rice crop and their growth are progressing 
in the early cultivations and some of the main ones. Maturation lias begun in some 
fields. The crop is normal. 


The preliminary results of the potato crops. 

During the season just finished, weather conditions were favourable for 
potato crops. Rain, that was at times even excessive, in the early stages of 
growth and sunny weather at the end of the season helped to produce the 
good results. 

Consequently, for the main potato producing countries, for which statistics 
are at present available, yields are good. 

Germany, which is the largest potato producing country (excluding the 
XJ. S. S. R.), reports a very large crop, which not only exceeds by 13.4 per cent, 
the good production of X936, but is nearly iS per cent, above the previous five- 
year average. This year’s crop is thus a record for the last 20 years, and is 
quite near the maximum figure reached in 1913 and 1915, which centred around 
1,200 million centals (2,000 million bushels). 

In Poland, the second largest producer, the outturn, though not as high 
as the very high figure of 1936, yet exceeds the five-year average by nearly 
3 per cent. 

Statistics of production in Prance and Czechoslovakia, which occupy respect¬ 
ively 3rd and 4th place, are still lacking. For France, reports are rather pes¬ 
simistic; but for Czechoslovakia, according to semi-official reports, production 
should be about 265 million centals (440 million bushels); this figure, if con¬ 
firmed, would constitute also a record for that country. 

In nearly all the other minor European producing countries also the crop 
is good. In fact, some countries, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Switzerland report a very large production. On the other hand, Scotland 
has had a definitely poor crop; nor were yields satisfactory in the Netherlands. 

In North America, the United States reports a very large outturn, 23S million 
centals (397 million bushels), which is very near the largest figures obtained 


**** St. 10 Ingl. 
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Area and production of potatoes . 


Area ; Production 


Countries 

! 193 " 

! 

1936 

Aver- 

; age 

2 931 

to 

x 935 

1 

^337 

I- 

j I 93“ 

; 

1936 

Average 

1 

1 

to ! 

*935 j 
! 

193 7 

1936 

Averagej 
1931 j 
to j 

i 

1935 j 

% 1937 

i 

1 *936 

;= 100 

|Aver- 

! age 

|— 

1936 

= 200 

Aver¬ 

age 

= IOG 


1 1 

ooc acres 

1 1,000 centals 

L 1 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. j 

! 

* Albania . . 

1: 

11 

1 


...1 

i 

22 

22 - 


36 

37 

_ 



i 320 1 3321 548 

96.4 

58.4 

! 37,846 

35,928 

56,S13; 

63,075 

59,878 

94,686; 

105.3 

66.6 

Germany' 

; 6,316 

6,569 

6,495 

103.8 

1G5.0 

4,120.410! 985,336 

925,352 

1,867,313 

1,642,194 

1,542,222' 

113.7 

121.1 

Austria - . 

^ 538 

519 

496 

103.7 

108.3 

61,441 

52,220 

56,790; 

102,399 

87,032 

94,648 

117.7 

108.2 

* Belgium . . 

f 392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95.1 


71,109 

79,253! 


118,512 

132,086'; 



Bulgaria . , 

f 43 

35 

35 

122.1 

123.7, 

2,968 

2,667 

1*844 

4,946 

4,445 

3.074: 

111.3 

160.9 

'"Denmark. . 

: 200 

187 

179 

106.9 

111.7, 


28,407 

26.885* 


47,343 

44,808' 



*Soj:in . . . , 

! 

... 

1,087 


[ 



309,215! 



182,0221 



Estonia . . 


183 

S72 


; 

21,812 

77 7 ? { 

19.274* 

36,353 

37.868 

32,1221 

*96.0 

113.2 

Finland . . 

230 

215 

197 

107.0 

116.7 

26,923 

29,158 

24,919 

44,S7I 

48,596 

41.531! 

92.3 

108.0 

* France. . . ; 

2 ) 3,460 

3,513 

3.487 

— 

— j 


336,227 

346,473! 


560,367 

577,444 

.. . 


’“Greece. . . { 

sj 29 

48 

42 

— 

- 1 


2,844 

2,085 


4,740 

3,475; 



Hun gar v . . 

731 

733 

715 

99.7 

102.2 

57,512 

54,042 

36,914 

95,851 

90,068 

61,522; 

106.4 

155.8 

*1 rish Free 








! 



i 



State . . . 


334 

343 


... 


54,232 

56,298 


90,387 

93.829! 



* Italy . . . 

1,040 

1.037 

1.004 

100.3 

103.7j 


58,001 

53,116 


96,667 

88,524! 

... 


Latvia . . . 

314 

296 

266 

106.1 

1 18-2: 

37.873 

35,527 

29,461 

63,120 

59,210 

49,101 

106.6 

128.6 

Lithuania . 

445 

442 

435 

100.6 

102.31 

53,951 

45,751 

44.120, 

89,917 

76,250 

73,532 

117.9 

122.3 

Luxemburg. 

41 

41 

41 

100.0 

100.9 

4,318 

4,411 

4,170 

7,197 

7,352 

6,950 

97.9 

103.6 

* Malta . . . 

... 

10 

7 


...! 


570 

541 


951 

902 



Norway . . 

12 S 

127 

120 

100.6 

106.5 

20,109 

20,852 

19,855 

33,514 

34,753 

33,092 

96.4 

1*01.3 

Netherlands 

336 

322 

384 

104.3 

87.5 

55,116 

55,260 

66,669 

91,858 

92,099 

111,113 

99.7 

82.7 

Poland. . . 

7,360 

7,150 

6,821 

102.9 

107.9 

702,836 

755,776 

684,604 

1,171,370 

1,259.601 

1,140,984 

93.0 

102.7 

“‘Portugal. . 

... 

78 

79 


_ 


11,391 

13,075 


, 18,985 

21,791 

• - r 

t , 

* Romania. . 


535 

490 

J 



42,823 

38,101 


71,370 

62,500 

- “ Y) 


United King-; 














dom: 














England & 














Wales . . 

455 

457 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

65,744 

63,034 

69,700 

109,573 

105,056 

116,166 

104.3 

94.3 

Scotland. . 

135 

133 

140 

101.5 

96.3 

20,048 

22,176 

21,634 

33,413 

36,960 

36,057 

90.4 

92.7 

*Nort her n 




l 










Ireland. . 

125 

132 

136 

95.21 

92.0 


17,576 

20,527 


29,293 

34,212 

.» 

. 

Sweden . . 

329 

330j 

328 

99.7; 

100.3! 

38,956 

40,260 

41,253 

64,925 

67.098 

68,753 

96.8 

94.4 

Switzerland, 

121 

117 

114 

103.41 

105.7.' 

17,970 

12,521 

i 16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

143.5 

108.4 

Czech ^ s ) 

104 

104 

96 

99.5 

108.2 

7,097 

8,995 

i 6,883 

11,828 

14,991 

11,472 

78.9 

103.1 

'WAiN-V'jJ.USl* | 

1,810 

1,772 

1,728 

102.1 

104.7 


226,939 

189,133 


378,224 

315,213 


, .. 

‘“Yugoslavia . 

... 

648 

612 


-| 


35,587 

31,593 

... 

59,310 

52.6541 



Total Europe 

18,629 

J8J05 

17,8871 

102,9 

104.1 

2,352,930 

2,246,635 

I 

2,126,835 

! 

3,921,472 

3,744,319 

3,544,658 { 

104.7 

110.6 

•U.S.S. R. . 


18,723 

15,539j 

.... 

\ j 

... 

i 

i 

1.137,469 

... 

... 

1 

1,895,743! 


... 

Canada . * 

■ 533 

496 

543* 

107.4 

98.1 

41,799 

39.034 

44,246 

69,665 

65.057 

73,744! 

> 107.1 

94.5 

United States, 

3,224 

3,058 

; 3,513; 

. 105.4 

91.8 

239,400 

197,998 

227,441 

399,000 

329,997 

379,068! 

120.9 

105.3 

“‘Palestine. . j 


4 

1 




198 

55 


331 

91 



*Syria and Le- j 




; "* ! 







! 

i 


banon , . . 

*.. 

17 

18 

1 ^ ^ ^ i 



880 

887 


1,467 

1,478! 

I ... 


* Turkey, . , 


130 

108 

, ... 

... 

... 

3,956 

2,676 

... 

6,593 

4„460 ( 

i ••• 


* Algeria . 1 

m 

17 

20 

105.3 

89.7 


1,005 

896 


1,675 

1,493i 

j 

... 


.., 

24 

23 

..» 

... * 


1,549 

1,127 


2,582 

1,878 

... 


*Tunis , „ « 


i *• * 

5 


j 



130 



217 



♦Eritrea . . . 


*) 

u i 


j 


4 

6 


7 

9 

j 

... 

Totals . . . 

: 22,386 

21,659 

I 

21,943 

103.4 

102.0 

2,634,129 

2,483,667 

2,398,522 

4390,137 

4,139373 

3,997,470! 

106-1 

109.8 


■, s ) Earlt crop. — t) Late crop. — *) Countries not included in 'the totals. — i) Less than i,ooo acres. — 
2 ) Preliminary figure at 1 June. 
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in the last ten years, namely in 1934, 243 million (404 million) and in 1928, 
256 million (426 million). 

For the XT. S. S. R., no official estimate is available; but the production 
forecast by the plan is the largest to be realised for some 20 3~ears and would 
exceed by about two thirds t the five-year average. 

Briefly, the year 1937 may be regarded as having been a good one for potatoes. 
The total production of the countries for which figures are available should be 
about 2,634 million centals (4,390 million bushels) against 2,484 million centals 
{4,139 million bushels) last year and an average of 2,399 million centals (3,997 
million bushels), or respectively 6.1 per cent, and 9.S per cent, higher. 

V. B. 


Current information on potatoes. 


Giuncuiy: The rain that fell in September was very favourable to the main crop 
of potatoes, and at the beginning of October their crop condition, in the system of 
the country, was 2 4 as on 1 September this year. 

Austria • At the end of September the lifting of potatoes was in progress. Frequent 
rains consider ably hampered field-work. Far hr potatoes gave very good yields. 
The tubers are large and regular. The main crop however, was affected considerably 
by excessive moisture. In the hilly and mountain regions yields are exceptionally 
high, parieularly in the case of industrial varieties. 

Belgium: The lifting of potatoes was carried out under favourable conditions. 
Yields are fair for lots planted with inspected tubers; otherwise they are mediocre. 

France: The potato crop, particularly that of late varieties, has been affected 
by the drought during August and the first ten days of September, and the yield is 
poor. The late-season rains which fell over all the country during the middle of Sep¬ 
tember were favourable to the crops still in the ground but also caused most of the 
tubers to put up new shoots; for this reason and also because of widespread attacks 
of mildew the quality of the crops was poor and conservation difficult. 

Greece: According to the latest estimates the production of early potatoes is very large. 

Hungary: By 5 October, the lifting of early potatoes was finished, and that of the 
main crop was in progress. On the whole, tubers are large and in good condition. 

Irish Free State: The weather during September was variable with a good deal 
of rain. Field work was carried out however -without much difficulty. A good yield 
of potatoes is promised. 

Italy: A good potato crop is expected. 

Luxemburg: The potato crop is quite large and the quality of the tubers generally 

good. 

Netherlands: The crop condition of potatoes for food at the middle of September 
had deteriorated. The foliage died early and for that reason the tubers remained small. 
The same applies to potatoes for potato-starch works, but to a lesser degree, and in 
some areas they have given very satisfactory yields. Starch content exceeds the average. 
In the system of the country the crop condition of potatoes was as follows: 


13 Sept. 
1 937 


Potatoes for food.. . 63 

Potatoes for potato-starch.. 67 


13 Aug. 13 Sept 
IQ37 1936 

67, 68 

69' 65 
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Romania: On 10 October, a normal production of potatoes was forecast. 

edited Kingdom: The weather during September was generally fine and warm. 
The lifting of the main potato crop though not yet general, was progressing at the 
end of September in many districts of England and Wales and tubers were mostlv 
of average size. So far there is very little disease reported. 

The yield per acre of potatoes in Great Britain was 152 centals (254 bushels). 
Yields generally were up to average and better than last year. 

U. S, S. R.: This year the potato crop is very large and considerably better then 
last year. 

Argentina: In September the planting of potatoes made good progress in the 
west of Buenos Aires, and was already finished in the provinces of Santa Pe and 
Mendoza. 

Canada: Hot, dry weather prevailed in the Maritime Provinces and parts of 
Ontario up to the middle of September, but main crops gave average yields and late 
crops promised generally very heavy yields. In Ontario pests were well under control 
and lifting was in progress, crops being good. In Quebec crops were heavy but diseased 
and of poor quality on the whole. 

Palestine: The production of potatoes has been very much in excess of 1936. 
The preparation of areas for autumn planting under irrigation is in hand. Fairly 
extensive areas will be grown in the Ghor el Para and in the coastal plains, and stored 
seed will he generally utilized. 

Algeria: For spring and summer crops yields were forecast as rather higher than 
last year. 


Sugar-beet crop condition and estimates of beet-sugar pro¬ 
duction* 

At the middle of September, the sugar-beet situation was rather uneven as 
a result of the very varied weather of the first half of the month. Partic¬ 
ularly in the countries of central Europe, the weather varied not only from 
one countty to another but from one district to another, with the result that 
roots progressed differently between different areas. As, during the second half 
of the month also, the 'weather was changeable, the sugar-beet crop was still 
uneven at the end of September, though not to such a degree as a fortnight 
before. Generally speaking, crop condition was satisfactory, even though in 
places the yield per acre was not altogether satisfactory. 

In the first fortnight of October, cold, wet weather prevailed over a large 
part of Europe, especially north and central Europe. The sky was cloudy 
and rains fell almost everywhere with a considerable drop in temperature, so 
that the weather bore quite an autumnal aspect. 

These weather conditions had no effect on crops in the countries of southern 
Europe where the lifting of the beet was finished almost everywhere, nor were 
they unfavourable to the last stages of growth of the crop in central and north 
Europe; they did not even hamper the work of lifting, now begun and being 
■.effected normally.' , , 1 
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COUNTRIES 

Average \\ eight of root ’Average v, eighto 

f leav es 

Sag 

ar _untent 

Weight • 

<f sugar 

perroot 

i t37 

.936 

1931- ' 

1935 

1937 

1936 

193*' 1 
1935 

1937 

*'<5 r > t 

x^/31- 
1 *3 *> 

1337 

1 >36 

1631- 
19 35 


oz. | 

QZ. 

uz. J 

uZ 

nz. , 

oz. 1 

1 

0 ' 

,0 

0 

jO 

*0 

U2. 

r*z 

<z 




3rd. 

WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 






Denmark. 

18.8 

16.9 

1} 15.2 ! 

15.8 

34.6 

1) 13.3 , 

16.6 1 

17.1 

1) 35.7 

3.1 

2.9 

I) 2.4 

Poland. 

United Kingdom: 

17.3 

14.7 

“ 

B.3 

12.4 

i 

.7.3 | 

3 7.3 

— j 

7.3 

2.1 


England and Wales 

' 12,6 

18.1 

— 1 

146 

20.1 

— { 

166 

15.8 

— 

2.1 

2.9 

— 

Scotland .... 

12.9 

— 


22.0 

— 

— ! 

15 2 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Czecr.i »v_kia . . 

21 3 

19.4 

12.3 j 

35.5 

14.7 

13.4 

i 

36.3 

183 

16.3 

3.4 

3 6 

2.0 




4 th. 

WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 






German v. 

23 6 

1 

18.8 

19.9 

20.9 

15.9 

173 

17.8 

17.5 I 

4.1 

3.8 

3.2 

Denmark. 

399 

17 6 

2) 16.2 

15.2 

13.1 

2) 13.9 j 

16.6 

176 

2) 15.4 

3.2 

3.1 

=) 2.6 

Finland . 

3 8.5 

ISO 

1) 18.6 

17.7 

17.9 

1) 24.8 

— 

— 

1) 15.4 ! 

— 

— 

,1} 2.9 

France. 

36.9 

18.2 

18.5 

16.4 

24.3 

16.3 

16.7 

15.5 

17.0 

3.1 

2.S 

1 3.1 

Netherlands.... 
United Kingdom: 

25.2 

26.0 

3) 26.9 

— 


! 

S6.0 

16.6 

3) 16.7 

4,0 

1 

4.3 

3) 4.5 

Fit alar. 1 ^nd Wales 

1 135 

19.2 

— 

14.4 

20.4 

— 

16.7 

15.9 

— 1 

2.3 | 

3.0 

1 — 

Scotland. 

. 13.9 

— 

— 

21.2 

— 

— * 

18.3 

— 

— j 

2 7 ! 

— 

' — 

Czechuslo\ akia . . 

22.0 

20 3 

16.7 

14.4 

13.9 

10.7 

16.5 

18.4 

3 8.4 1 

j 

343 

37 

1 3.1 




5th. WEEK. OF SEPTEMBER. 






France. 

f 17.2 

— 

4)23.3 1 

1 

15.2 

— U) 13.8 1 
i ! 

16.8 

— 

4) 16.7 f ! 

t! 

| 2.9 J 

1 I 

— 

4) 3.3 




1st. WEEK OF 

OCTOBER. 






Netherlands . . . 

i 26.9 

27.0 

IN) 28.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

16.9 

i 22 3 | 

2) 17.7 

{ 4.5 

| 6 1 

'2 } 5.0 

POUnd. 

Unite 1 Kingdom: 

! 18.5 

i 

36.7 

,4J i 

, 12.7 

14.9 

-) 9.9 

17.7 

18.3 

; 

2) 18.8 

3.3 

! 3.0 

2) 2.7 

Fr.gl m.l and Wales 

143 

39.3 


j 14.0 

20.4 

— 

17.1 

16.2 | 

— 

2.5 

1 3.1 

— 

Sc aland . 

! 14.1 , 

— 

| — 

| 20.9 

— 

— 

16.8 

J — 

— 

! 2.4 

i — 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 22.0 

’l i 

20.1 

| *** 

! 14.3 

i 

13.9 


36.5 

! 18.4 | 

; i 

! 

i 3.7 

I 3 ' 7 

i 




2nd. WEEK OF OCTOBER. 






United Kingdom: 
England, and Wales 

T 1 

* 15.3 ; 


' - 1 

i 13.3 



.7.8 


| 1 

2.7 


» 

i 

Scotland. 

, 14.6 | 

11 

— 

| “ 

1 18.7 

i 



| 16.9 

~~ 

! ” ! 

2.5 

1 

1 — 

i) Average of four years. 

— ^ 

Average of three years 

. — 3) Tear 1935. — 4) Tear 

193-2- 




According to the latest analyses of sugar-beet, the sugar content per root 
is better in some countries than last year and on the whole in satisfactory, 
with the exception of Great Britain. 

It has already been stated in last month's Bulletin that in view 7 of the 
increase in the acreage under beet and the not unfavourable weather conditions 
of the present season, the European production this year will not be smaller 
than last year. The results of the usual inquiry, made this year by the Insti¬ 
tute among the various Governments or societies of sugar manufacturers, reveal 
in fact that according to the first preliminary estimates, there will be in Europe 
(excluding the U. S. S. R.)> during the season just begun, an increase of 3 per 
cent, in the production of sugar-beet for sugar, compared with last season, and 
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Production of Beet-sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES i 


Total production 

DURING THE 

SEASON 


% 1937-3 s 

*937-3* 1 ) 

1936-37 

Average 

1931-32 i 
to 1935-36 ; 

I937-3S *) 

1936-3/ 

Average 

1931-32 

to 1935-36 

1936-37 

= 100 

Average 

= 100 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 

Germany .... 

44,721 

39,689 

32,914 

2,236,000 

1,984,424 

1,645,660 

113 

136 

Austria. 

3,219 

3,230 

4,087 

161,000 

161,480 

204,367 

100 

79 

Belgium ..... 

5,313 

5,367 

5,308 

266,000 

268,345 

265,389 

99 

100 

Bulgaria..... 

4 85 

241 

505 

24,000 

12,050 

25,244 

201 

96 

Denmark .... 

5,181 

4,937 

3,84? 

259,000 

249,300 

192,043 

104 

135 

Sonin. 

4,519 

4,982 

6,006 

226,000 

249,000 

300,314 

91 

75 

Finland ..... 

220 

242 

165 

10,000 

12,122 

8,242 

91 

134 

France . 

20,095 

19,191 

21,930 

1,004,700 

959,600 

1,096,508 

105 

92 

Hungary .... 

2,866 

3,170 

2,649 

140,000 

158,477 

132,447 

90 

108 

Irish Free State . 

2,072 

2,143 

1,014 

104,000 

107,414 

50,686 

96 

204 

Italv. 

7,423 

7,187 

7,422 

371,100 

359,000 

371,072 

103 

100 

Latvia ..... 

1,058 

936 

798 

53,000 

46,776 

39,89 5 

1 13 

' 1 33 

Lithuania .... 

650 

596 

313 

32,500 

29,820 

15,654 

109 

208 

Netherlands . . . 

4,681 

5,175 

5,002 

234,060 

258,769 

250,093 

90 

94 

Poland. 

12,125 : 

10,108 

9,452 

610,000 

505,382 

472,615 

120 

128 

Romania .... 

1,918 

1,737 

2,243 

96,000 

86,855 

112,166 

1 10 

85 

United Kingdom . 

10,538 

12,99? 

10,294 

527,000 

649,527 

514,685 

81 

.102 

Sweden. 

6,768 

6,596 

5,512 

338,000 

329,803 

275,593 

103 

123 

Switzerland . . . 

265 

198 

177 

13,000 

10,000 

8,825 

133 

150 

Czechoslovakia . . 

15,883 

16,019 

14,063 

794,130 

800,930 

703,128 

99 

113 

Yugoslavia ., . . 

1,010 

2,221 

1,749 

50,500 

110,073 

87,457 

45 

58 

Total Europe a) . . 

151,010 

147,011 

135,444 

7,549,990 

7,349,147 

6,772,083 

103 

111 

u. s. s. r. ... 

55,116 

44,071 

29,733 

2,800,000 

2,203,000 

1,486,648 

125 

' 185 

Total Europe 6} , . 

| 206,126 

191,082 

165,177 

10,349,990 

9,552,147 

8,258,731 

108 

125 

Canada . 

1,213 

1,725 

1,374 

61,000 

86,268 

68,682 

70 

88 

United States . . 

; 29,366 

j 27,911 

27,893 

1,468,000 

1,396,000 

1,394,630 

105 

105 

Total X. .1 inertea . 

30,579 ! 

29,636 

29,267 

1,529,000 

1,482,268 

1,463,312 

103 

104 

Japan ..... 

1,168 : 

s 1,069 

675 

58,000 

53,448 

33,736 

109 

173 

Turkev ..... 

I 1,323 r 

1,453 

1,066 

70,000 

72,626 

53,298 

91 

124 

Total Asia . . . 

2,491 

2,522 

1,741 

128,000 

126,074 

87,034 

99 

143 

TViT HTQ 

' 184,080 

179,169 

166,452 

9,206,990 

8,957,489 

8,322,429 

103 

m 

XOTAXS . . . 

: 239,196 

! 223,240 

196,185 

12,006,990 

11,160,489 

9,809,077 

107 

122 


a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. 


an increase of n per cent, compared with, the previous five-year average, as 
is shown in the accompanying table. The following countries register an increase: 
Germany, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro¬ 
mania, Sweden and Switzerland. Among the extra-European countries, the 
United States and Japan show increases. The total world production of beet- 
sugar (excluding the U. S. S* R.) should exceed by 3 per cent, that of the 
1936-37 season and by 11 per cent, the average. It is however not unlikely 
that in view of the great caution with which the first estimates were forecast, 
the present figures may be exceeded in the course of sugar manufacture. 

As regards the U. S, S. R., the estimate of production shows a very high 
figure. The figure given in the table was calculated on the basis of an increase 
compared with the average, in the yield per acre of sugar-beet, communicated 
by official reports. 


E. R. 
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Current information on sugar. 

Germany: The rain of September was very favourable to sugar-beet. Crop con¬ 
dition at the beginning of October was 2.4 as on 1 September this year. 

Austria: Towards the end of September the foliage of sugar beet was generally 
healthv. The presence of cercospora was reported from many places. The sugar 
content is still rather low. 

On 1 October crop condition, in the system of the country, was estimated at 2.1 
against 2.2 on 1 September of this year and 2.4 on 1 October 1936. 

Belgium: The mild and sunny weather of September favoured the growth of sugar- 

beet. 

Bid z avia: The work of harvesting sugar-beet was delayed by the rain which fell 
towards the end of September and at the beginning of October. However, the sugar 
mills began regular work at the middle of September and the despatch of beet to the 
factories proceeded normally. 

According to the most recent estimate production of beet sugar (rough) was at the 
end oi the September 1937 about 30,000 centals (1,500 short tons) against 23,500 (1,200) 
in 1936 at the same date; percentage 127.4. 

Area and production of sugar-beet. 


Countries 

j 



Area 


I 

_ 

Production 

1937 

1930 

Aver¬ 

age 

i93i 

to 

1935 

i 

% 1937 j 

1 

1937 

1936 

Average' 

1931 | 

to | 
1935 j 

X937 

1936 

Average^ 

to 

I 935 

% *937 

1936 

l 

Aver-, 
age J 
«= jooj 

i 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

== 100 

* j 

000 acres 

= 100 

1, 

000 centals j 

{ 

i s qoq short tons j 

1 

Germ mv x). 

1J25 

961 

833 

117.2 

135.J 

308,945 

266,668 

1 

213,654 

15,447 

13,333 

1 

10,683* 

115.9 

144.6 

Austria . . 


93 

111 

... 

... | 

. 

20,117 

24,802 


1,006 

1,240. 

.... 


Belgium . , 

1 IS 

117 

131 

100.5 

90.4, 


32,880 

35.019, 


1,644 

1,751 


... 

Bulgaria . . 

25 

12 

23 

214.8 

109.9 

3,979 

1,371 

3,779 

199 

59 

189 

290.3 

105.3 

Denmark . . 

102 

94 

105 

107.7 

96.8, 


2 ) 40,052 

30,312 

_ 

2 ) 2,003 

1,516, 

... 


Finland . . 

1 8 

8 

6 

106.0 

129.0; 

1,653 

1,830 

1,381' 

83 

91 

69 

90.4 

119.8 

France 3 ) . . 

4 ) 702 

710 

770 

— 

— 


177,604 

187,168 


8,880 

9,358 



Hungary . . j 

' 117 

122 

114 

96.1 

102.1 

23,598 

24,790 

19,624 

1,180 

1,239 

981 1 

95.2 

120.2 

Italy . . . 

! 320 

302 

230 

105.8 

139.0, 


58,552 

53,300 


2,928 

2,665. 



X, at via . . . 

... 

29 

28‘ ... 



2 ) 5,177 

4,6S3j 


2 ) 259 

. 234! 



Lithuania . 

20 

17 

u 

114.3 

173.5 


3,758 

!,976[ 


188 

99, 



Netherlands. 

103 

106 

103 

97.8 

100,3 

31,218 

36,117 

34,492 

1,561 

1,806 

1,725 

S6.4 

90.5 

Poland . . . 

365 

300 

294 

121.6 

324.2 


56,938 

53,172 

. 

2,817 

2,659 


... 

Unit, Ring.:. 








1 






Engl, and W. 

307 

349 

323 

87.9 

94.9 


75,869 

65,1451 


3,793 

3,257 



Scotland 

7 

7 

4 

106.3 

196.6 


1,525 

732, 


76 

37 



Sweden . . 

I 1261 127 

113 

99.3 

111.9 

40,367 

39,675 

35,2611 

2,018 

1,984 

1,763 

1 10 V .7 

1*14.5 

Switzerland . 


4 

4 




1,433 

1,249 


72 

62 



Czechoslov. . 

1 4481 381 

392 

117.5 

1*14.3 


104,928 

88,225 

... 

5,246 

4,411 

| 


Yugoslavia . 

J ... 

75 

85 

__ 

... 

... 

33,617 

12,852i 


681 

643 

1 *** 


V. S. S. P. . 

5)2,943 

3,104 

3,238 

94.8 

90.9 

... 

... 

243,26lj 



12,163 

1 

j -■ 


Canada . . j 

i 47 

56 

49 

83.8 

95.0 

8,660 

11,900 

9,262 

433 

595 

463 

72.8 

93.5 

IB S. A. . . j 

j 778 

776 

799 

100.3 

97.4 

184,000 

180,560 

173.720 

1 

9,200 

9,028 

8,686 

101.9 

^ 105.9 


1 } Not including crops for seed. — 2) Sugar beet for factories. — 3} Including beets for usines (108,000? 
acres and 28,504,000 centals or 1,425,000 sh. tons in average of 1930 to 1934). — 4) Area sown on 1 June. 
— 5} Area estimated by Plan. 
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France: The lifting of sugar-beet which had been delayed by rain was begun in 
certain districts at the beginning of October. Yields on the whole are reported as 
being hardly average in weight, but the sugar content is larger than last season. How¬ 
ever as a result of the rains that fell during the second decade of September the growth 
of beet was resumed and the size improved. On the other hand the sugar content 
lias diminished and the purity of the juices will not be so good, therebj- offsetting 
the increase in weight. 

Hungary: On 5 October, the lifting of sugar-beet was in progress. The roots 
are on the whole large and in good condition. 

Italy; A good production of sugar-beet is forecast but the sugar content is rather 

low. 

The production of raw sugar to 30 September 1937 was 6,921,400 centals 
{346,000 short tons) against 7,016,200 (330,800) to 30 September 1936. 

A Netherlands: In the north and south of Holland at the middle of September dis¬ 
coloration of the leaves on a large scale was reported, and in Zeeland the growth of 
the roots was small. Nevertheless on the whole the crop condition of sugar-beet was 
fairly satisfactory and in the system of the country was 65 on 13 September 1937 
against 66 on 16 August 1937 71 on 14 September 1936. 

Poland: At the beginning of September the lifting of sugar-beet had begun through¬ 
out the country’. It was interrupted at the beginning of the second decade by rain 
and was resumed when the fine hot weather returned. The 3d eld per acre is considered 
as above the average. 

Romania: At the middle of October a poor 3d eld per acre of sugar-beet was 
forecast, mainly- as the result of the summer drought whose influence was not count¬ 
eracted b3 T the later weather. 

United Kingdom: The weather during September was mainly fine and warm, and 
■very favourable for field work. The improvement in the sugar-beet crop reported in 
the previous month was maintained in some areas during September, but in others, 
with the early maturing of the crop, light yields were expected. 

The 3deld per acre of sugar-beet in Great Britain was 194 centals (9.7 short tons) 
which is much lower than last 3’ear and even below the average of the last 10 3 T ears. 

Yugoslavia: The cloudy, wet weather of summer and autumn was unfavourable 
for sugar-beet, whose production, according to unofficial and ver} T approximate esti¬ 
mates, is forecast at about 9,500,000 centals (470,000 short tons) against 13,700,000 
(6So,ooo) last 3’ear. The quality of the beet is also reported as rather bad, particu¬ 
larly as regards the sugar content. 

U. S. S. R,: According to the report of the Commissar for Agriculture the Govern¬ 
ment plan, which prescribed an average yield per acre of about 1S0 centals (9 short 
tons), will be exceeded, and the total production of sugar-beet this season will be about 
one-third higher than that of last season. 

On 5 October the lifting of sugar-beet had been finished over 58 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, and 73 per cent, of the beet lifted had been transported to the factories. 

Barbados: It was reported in August that the weather continued to be dry except 
in certain areas where good rains were experienced. 

British Guiana: It was reported in August that some of the sugar factories were 
still grinding but with results not quite up to estimates. 

Surinam: In the second quarter of the year, the planting out of sugar-cane was 
begun at a favourable moment owing to rainfall and its crop condition was good, as 
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was also that of cane for harvesting. However, it was feared that the sugar content 
might have been affected by the rains of Atay and June. Xo serious insect damage 
was reported except for some attacks of grasshoppers. 

Windward and Leeward Islands: It was reported in August that the sugar crop 
in Antigua was expected to reach 740,000 centals (37,000 short tons) as compared 
with 476,000 (23,800) last season and 387,000 (19,300) on the average of the preceding 
five seasons. Percentages: 155-2 and 191.2. 

Good rains were experienced in St. Kitts but the sugar-canes were still short for 
this time of year. The rainfall in Grenada was reported to be below average for this 
season of the year. 

Jamaica: It was reported in August that the 1936-37 sugar crop had just been 
completed with an outturn of 2,388,000 centals (119,000 short tons) compared with 
2,049,000 (102,000) in 1935-36 and 1,403,000 (70,000) on the average of the preceding 
five seasons. Percentages: 116.6 and 170.2. 

Trinidad: It was reported in August that the young sugar-canes were looking 
well and prospects for the coming crop appeared good. 

Taiwan: The growth of sugar-cane on old plantations continued under normal 
conditions. The planting of cane on new plantations was carried out satisfactorily 
and its crop condition is good. 

A Netherlands Indies: The light rain that fell over most of the country was not 
sufficient for the growth of the cane, but on the whole the condition of the crop was 
satisfactory. 

In the first fortnight of October little rain fell. This had an unfavourable effect 
on old plantations. The condition of the new plantations is satisfactory. In the 
highest districts the cane remained rather thin and there was great activity over the 
last plantings (Aneta). 

Indo—Chhia: In Tonkin the crop was on the whole good at the end of August; 
but plantations situated near hills were flooded in certain areas (Phuc yen and Hadong); 
the crop of the variety Mia-re in Hadong gave yields of raw cane per acre, varying 
from 70 to 270 bushels (4 to 13 short tons). In Annam the crop was quite good at 
the end of August as a result of recent rains. Crops were also good in Cochincliina, 

Egypt: The weather conditions favoured the growth and formation of the inter¬ 
nodes of the sugar cane, and the sugary substance began to be formed in the early 
planted cultivations. Few areas are being cut there for the local consumption. Hie 
state of the crop is normal. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sugar-cane in 

1936- 37 was about 67,000 acres against 63,000 in 1935-36 and 66,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages 106.6 and too.5. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 46,905,000 centals (2,345,000 short tons) against 
46,064,000 (2,303,000) and 46,512,000 (2,326,000); percentages 101.S and 100.8. 

Mauritius: It was reported in August that all sugar mills were operating, and 
reports from the fields and factories were satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: The total production of cane-sugar from the mills for the 

1 937- 3$ season is provisionally estimated at 9,520,000 centals (476,000 short tons). 
This in an increase over last season's large production, the revised estimate for which 
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is 8,928,1 So centals (446,400 short tons}, and is well above the average of 1931-32 to 
1935-36, which was 7,408,230 centals (370,400 short tons). 

The August sugar-cane crop condition averaged 7 per cent, below normal. The 
weather was warm and windy and light rains fell during the month, but more rain was 
badly needed. 


General review of the production of vines in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

September was quite a favourable month for vines in the west-central 
area of the European Continent, particularly in France, and also for vineyards 
not vintaged in Switzerland and Euxemburg; the rain that fell during the month 
and the rather high temperature enabled the gropes to grow and ripen normally; 
attacks of cochylis were reported however in Switzerland. The condition of 
the Bulgarian vine yards also improved during the course of the month. 

On the other hand, weather conditions with excessive rain and cold were 
unfavourable in the other areas and in most of the European vine-growing 
countries. A considerable reduction was made in the forecasts of Italy, Portugal, 
Greece, Romania and Austria. 

At the middle of October the situation was roughly as follows: France, 
Algeria, Tunisia and French Morocco seemed to have a total outturn much 
below 1 ' the average, but from 5 to 10 per cent, higher than last year. 

The first estimate of the Italian production of grapes for wine gave ’a figure 
a little below the five-year average but slightly larger than last year. However, 
the bad weather that accompained the last stage of ripening and the vintage 
has, it is believed, reduced this comparatively satisfactory forecast, and it is 
not now certain whether the crop will reach the level of last year. 

In Portugal, the vintage is reported as varying from poor to average and 
is probably larger than last year, when it was very mediocre, and is, it is 
believed, of about the same size as the 1935 crop. Information is completely 
lacking for Spain, but it is certain that only a small crop may be expected. 

Greece, which expected a good vintage, has seen the prospects decline more 
however, it seems, for table and grapes and grapes for drying than for grapes 
for wine. Information is quite contradictory. However, the production of wine 
seems to he mediocre and below the average but better than last year, ’when it 
was disastrous. 

In the Danubian area, Romania, which expected at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember quite a good vintage, seems now 7 to have almost a small outturn, lower 
than last year and at least a quarter or a third below the 'average. Yugoslavia 
and Hungary are likely to have a production smaller than in 1936 but almost 
average. Only Bulgaria is likely to show good results. 

In central Europe, the vintages appear to be quite good in Germany, a 
little worse than average in Austria, and about equal in Switzerland; on the 
whole, they seem to be definitely larger than last year. 

In the United States, the monthly report at the end of September announced 
an excellent vintage in California/even larger than the record crop of 1935; 
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yields seemed to be poorer in the other lesser producing States, and, on the 
whole, the production of grapes at that time seemed to be a little above the 
maximum of the last six years, which was attained in 1935, and in any case 
would be much larger than in 1936. The increase in consumption, moreover, 
seems to require a further increase in the production of wine. 

The total of these forecasts puts the total vintage of the northern hemisphere 
(excluding the XL S. S. R.) this year a little above the 1936 vintage but among 
the very small productions and very much below the average. It is undoubt¬ 
edly dangerous at present to give actual figures, which must be so inaccurate, 
but it does not seem that we shall be very far out in predicting that the total 
production of the northern hemisphere, excluding the XL S. S. R., will be about 
3,100,000,000 Imperial gallons (3,700,000,000 American gallons) and in all prob¬ 
ability will not reach 3,300,000,000 (4,000,000,000). The 1936 production was 
calculated, on the basis of estimates not yet confirmed, at 2,930 (3,520) million, 
and the previous five-year average was 3,780 (4,780) million. It was 4,580 
45,490) a record, in 1935. 

The very small size of the present vintage, following on the still poorer 
outturn of last year, is undoubtedly due to the unfavourable weather conditions 
of spring and summer in Europe and North Africa; the formation of the grapes 
was affected by the weather and their later growth was hampered both by lack 
and by excess of rain. An important factor in the poor size of the crop seems 
however to be a reduced productivity of vines from exhaustion ofter the super¬ 
abundant vintages of 1934 and 1935. On the other hand, a reduction in the 
acreage cannot, it seems, be blamed; the expansion started by the excellent 
vintages of 1934 and 1935 was checked by the psychological effects of the very 
poor results obtained last year and, partly also, as a result of the measures 
taken to reabsorb surpluses and sustain the market. 

In fact however, the decreases in acreage under vines, recorded in certain 
countries, were often much smaller than had been anticipated, and they seem 
to have been partly offset by the further increases among vine-growing countries 
of average or lesser importance. 


Current information on vines, 

Germany: The weather was favourable for the growth of vines in all the vine¬ 
growing areas. Clusters are numerous; mildew has only done slight damage in cer¬ 
tain vineyards. A good, and in places even very good quality crop is forecast. Briefly, 
the year 1937 will yield a production of must of both good quality and quantity. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 October was 2.5 in the system of the country 
against 2.4 on 1 September this year and 2.5 on 1 October 1936. 

Austria: The vintage was begun prematurely owing to rot. Consequently the 
sugar content of the must is not satisfactory. Acidity is as high as 12 per thousand. 
A larger production than last year is forecast. On 1 October, the crop condition of 
vines was 2.8 against 1.9 on 1 September this year and 2.9 on 1 October 1936. 

Bulgaria: The variable but generally rather hot and dry weather of September 
improved the condition of vines, which had suffered from excessive moisture and cryp- 
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tugamic diseases in the previous month. In the middle of September the vintage had 
begun almost throughout the country and was about two weeks ahead of normal be¬ 
cause there were fears of further rain, which had, in fact, begun to fall heavily at the 
beginning of October, As a result of the law concerning wines and alcohols the pro¬ 
duction of red wine will be forbidden in areas which are not officially recognised as 
vine -growing. The approximate statistics of the acreage of vineyards as well as the 
production of grapes and of wine are not yet available. 

Franco: Though it was generally hot and dry, there was in the middle of September 
a widespread rainy period with violent storms in the southwest. I11 most of the areas 
not 3^et harvested, the grapes improved following the rain; drought had checked the 
spread of encoriose and as a result of the rain the foliage everywhere is very healthy. 

The vintage was almost everywhere early, being 10 to 15 days before the usual 
time. It is confirmed that the crop will be scarcely average but better than that of 
1936 in the tour main departments. It will be below that of last year in Bordelais, 
in the Gironde, Dordogne and Bourgogne and in certain parts of the west, but in 
other areas the yields are reported to be much higher than last year and in some 
cases quite satisfactory. On the whole, production this year is still poof but never¬ 
theless somewhat higher than in 1936. The grapes are everywhere of good quality or 
even excellent. 

Greece: Drought and various cryptogamic diseases have seriously affected this 
year the production of grapes for wine, table grapes and especially grapes for drying. 

Forecasts predict that the vintage of all three classes will not attain the level of 
last year. 

Hungary: About 5 October, the vintage was in full swing throughout the country. 
Owing to rot, yields are rather low everywhere, while the quality is generally good. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate the production of grapes for wine 
this year is 127,781,000 centals against 119,254,000 in 1936 and 134,929,000 011 the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 107.2 and 94.7. 

Luxemburg: The sunny days of the last fortnight of September had a favourable 
influence on grapes and the quality of the wine promises to be good. 

According to the most recent estimate production of must this year is about 
1,099,900 Imperial gallons (1,320,800 American gallons) against 1,524,900 (1,831,200) 
in 1936 and 1,724,000 (2,070,400) on the average of the five years ending 1935; per¬ 
centages 72.1 and 63.8. 

Portugal: At the end of August attacks of mildew and o'idiwn were reported among 
vines. The crop varies from poor to average. 

Romania: About 10 October grape gathering was at its height. According to 
private sources of information wine production will be of good quality but inferior to 
that of 1 last year and the two preceding years. 

Yugoslavia: At the beginning of October the vintage was begun in all the vine- 
growing areas of the country. According to the first estimates, the production of grapes 
' this year will be much below that of last year. Also the percentage of alcohol in the 
wine will be rather poor according to the first analyses of the must. 

The frequent rains that fell in the summer and autumn caused the spread of pero- 
nospora, while the lack of sun reduced the sugar-content. The damage suffered by the 
vines was worst in the Banovine and Danubian areas. 

Palestine: Weather conditions have been beneficial to the vegetation of vines and 
J ;€lie l; ina.turation of ''grapes. . The crop, is suffering slightly from attacks of mildew, but 
the' production- of grapes is normal, as it was last, year! ■ 
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Svna and Lebanon: The dry weather and high temperature kept the vineyards in 
good or even excellent condition. No damage has been recorded. A lar^e production 
is forecast. 

Algeria: The vintage was completly finished at the end of September. The late 
rains during the month improved in places the yields of crops still on the vines. Fermen¬ 
tation took place normally. 

At the end of September official estimates of production of wine were between 
295 and 310 million Imperial gallons (355-370 American gallons) against 253 (4041 
in 1935 and an average of 304 (485) for 1931-1935. The quality of the wine is good. 
On i October, the condition of vines was considered as average. 

French Morocco: The yields are rather irregular. Some vineyards still suf¬ 
fered from the chergui ” (hot wind) in the second half of August however at Fez 
and particularly at Meknes the crop, though not large, has been satisfactory. On the 
other hand, on the coastal lands, at Casablanca in some cases the crop did not reach 
maturity on account of the humidity and high temperatures, and wine-making has 
been at times difficult. On the whole the crop appears rather poor. 

Tunisia: The vintage was finished at the end of September; wine-making was 
carried out at a favourable temperature. It is confirmed that production is lower 
in volume than last year and the previous five-year average, but better in quality, with 
a high alcoholic content. 

Current information on olives. 

Franca: The olive crop is reported to be low on the Continent and in Corsica, 
where flies did severe damage in the plantations; violent winds also caused consider¬ 
able shedding. The yield per acre of oil, normally low because olives are only culti¬ 
vated in the least fertile areas, was further reduced by the increasing activity of para¬ 
sites which are resisted poorly, if at all. 

Greece: In all the areas where olive-trees are grown the olive crop is reported 
as exceptionally large this year. To the end of August no serious attacks of dams 
were reported. 

According to the latest estimate, production of olive-oil this year is about 3,736,000 
centals (44,364,000 American gallons) against 1,600,000 (21,024,000) in 1936 and 
2 , 4 - 13 . 00 ° (32,107,000) on the average of the five years 1931-1935; percentages 211,0 
and 138.2. Production of table olives this } r ear, according to the same estimate is about 
1,719,000 centals against 295,000 in 1936 and 712,000 on the average of the five years 
1931-1935; percentages 582.3 and 241.4. 

In order to keep up the price of olive-oil, whose production this year is reported 
to be large also in the other main producing countries, the Greek Government decided 
to reduce by 70 per cent, the tax on olive-oil for export, from 1 October. However, 
the import of oil-seeds still continues, encouraged by Government measures, partly 
to supply local oil needs until the new harvest and partly to defeat a bull speculation 
by dealers, who are storing stocks of olive-oil, remaining from last year’s crop. 

Italy: At the middle of September the growth of olives was good but in some 
provinces there were complaints of shedding due to heavy rain. 

Portugal: During August diseases did damage to olive trees. The crops were re¬ 
ported to be average. 

Palestine: Weather conditions have been beneficial to the vegetation of olive trees 
and to the development and maturation of olives. Practically no attacks of insects 

1 
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or cryptogamic diseases have been reported. Production of olives is greatly in excess 

of that of 1936. 

Syria and Lebanon: The favourable weather conditions and the absence of damage 
enable a very abundant olive production, well above the average, to be forecast. 
The condition of olive trees is excellent. 

Algeria: At the beginning of October, the official estimate of the probable produc¬ 
tion of olives was 3,129,500 centals, of which 2,906,000 were for oil and 224,000 for 
preserving. The oil production was estimated at about 346,000 centals (4,550,000 
American gallons). These figures are much larger than those of the 1936-37 season, 
which was one of the worst recorded for many years, and also exceed the previous 
five-year average by about 200,000 centals or S per cent, for olives for oil, and by 
about S,ooo centals (Am. gal.) or 2 to 3 per cent, for oil, but by only about 2,000 
centals (Am. gal.) for olives for preservation. 

These however are advanced forecasts and, particularly in the province of Cons¬ 
tantine, present hopes will only be realised if rains come in October and November. 

Tunisia: Despite some damage done by hail, olive-trees benefited from the Sep¬ 
tember rains in the south (Susa and Sfax areas) and production seems satisfactory. 
The crop is reported as average in the centre (fie Kef and Tunis) and good in the north 
(Bizerte). On the whole the crop seems likely to be average. 

The preliminary results and forecasts of the linseed crop of 
1937 - 38 . ' 

The preliminary estimates at present available of the production of linseed 
in 1937-3S refer solely to the northern hemisphere (excluding the XL S. S. R.), 
whose contribution to world production up to 1931 was about a third. From 
that year to 1933 there was a marked decline in the cultivation of flax, especially 
in Europe and North America, while it remained fairly steady in India. 

The present flax season, under the influence of the policy of economic 
autarchy, followed by most countries, accentuates the tendency to an expansion 
of flax cultivation, that has taken place since 1934, especially in European coun¬ 
tries, in view of the large variety of industrial uses of linseed. The statistics 
available of the area cultivated to flax in the various countries of the Continent 
show, in fact, that its cultivation has generally and considerably increased 
this year, compared with 1936; the only exception is in the case of Belgium, 
where the acreage was slightly smaller than last season, but was 111.3 per cent, 
larger than the five-year average of 1931 to 1935. 

The large increase, compared with the average, that is noted in the case 
of Belgium is not restricted to that country but is general for all the European 
countries, with ■ the exception of Hungary. The highest relative increase is 
shown by Germany which has almost quintupled the area cultivated to flax 
this year, while the smallest increase has taken place in Poland, which is among 
the principal producing countries of Europe, with about 40 per cent, and the 
Baltic group of countries with over 50 per cent. In all other countries the 
increase in acreage is more than doubled compared with the average. 

Europe,' the course .of the present season, was, on the whole, favourable 
growth,, of flax crops as well ns for ripening and sowing, so that threshing 
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results for the countries which have already published their preliminary esti¬ 
mates are very satisfactory. 

The German linseed crop this season constitutes an absolute record and 
places this country in the second position in Europe. In Lithuania, where the 
size of the crop this year is about the same as in Germany, the increase compared 
with last year and the average corresponds exactly to the respective increases 
in acreage. 

In Latvia, weather conditions -were more favourable for the crop, 
and production this year is proportionately higher than in 1936 and the 
average. 

Poland has not yet communicated 'its estimate of production, but according 
to the crop report issued at the time of the harvest, it will be below average. 
The crop estimates also of Belgium, Estonia, .France, the Netherlands, Ro¬ 
mania, Italy and other flax countries of lesser importance are not available. 
With the exception of the Netherlands and France, where crops were affected 
by bad weather conditions (in the latter country the estimated acreage also is 
smaller than in 1936) the information available for all countries forecasts yields 
varying from average to good. 

In XL S. S. R., the total area forecast by the plan for the present season 
remained almost the same as last year, but shows a decrease of 13.5 per 
cent, below the average. U. S. S. R. occupies the second place among the 
linseed producing countries of the world with a crop which varied, during recent 
years, between a minimum of 15,000,000 centals (27,000,000 bushels) in 1934 
and a maximum of 19,000,000 (33,000,000 bushels) in 1931, or respectively 19.5 
and 20.3 per cent, of world production. For the present season all estimates 
of production are still lacking. The information recently supplied by the 
XL S. S. R. Government indicates that the crop will be larger than last year's, which 
had been calculated according to the plan at 17,000,000 centals (30,000,000 
bushels). 

It is well known that, although it is a great flax producer, the XT. S. S. R. 
figures in commercial exports of linseed with negligible quantities, for its pro¬ 
duction is almost entirely absorbed within The country. 

In North America, in the United States and Canada, the area cultivated to 
flax in 1937 showed a further diminution. For the two countries together the 
total area of the crop has been reduced more than in any other year since 
the War, with the exception of 1934. The decrease is 19.8 per cent, compared 
with last year and 38.4 per cent, compared with the average. However, the 
largest decrease was in Canada which has reduced by about one half the area 
, tinder flax compared with 1936, while the corresponding decrease in the United 
States w r as only 8.4 per cent. Compared with the average, the reduction of 
, 'the' two , countries respectively exceeds one third, with a larger proportion in 
!, ;the'United States, ( 

Nevertheless, the total production of North American countries, according 
to the latest estimates is 4,694,000 centals (8,382,000 bushels) and shows an 
^Increase of B.S per cent, over last year 4,3x4,000 (7,704,000) hut is, still ,28.7 
per-cent*.below the" five-year average 1931-35 (6,579,000) (11,748,000). 
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The season was favourable on the whole in the United States but very 
unfavourable in Canada, where summer drought destroyed a large part of the 
crop, which for that reason was reported to be the worst for a great number 

of years. 

In British India, the area cultivated to flax in the last two years showed 
a recovery compared with previous seasons and for the present season it has 
reached the highest level for the last ten years; the crop also exceeds those of 
the same period with the exception of the 1935 production, which was only 
about 44,000 centals (79,000 bushels) larger. The highest yields per acre were 
obtained in the United Provinces which normally ranks highest among the 
producing provinces, despite the smaller acreage than in the Central Provinces. 

In Argentina, the beginning of the present flax season was on the whole 
unfavourable as a result of drought which hindered the preparation of 
the soil and sowings particularly in the provinces of Cordoba, Santa-Fe and also 
in that of Buenos Aires. Only in the province of Entre Rios were w T eather 
conditions normal. The first estimate of the area sown under flax this year, 
which was despatched last month by the Argentine Government, shows the ab¬ 
normal situation at the beginning of the present flax season. Fox the total of 
the country, a decrease of 15.3 per cent, below the acreage of the 1936-37 season 
and 16.1 per cent, below the previous five-year average is reported. The de¬ 
crease in area is general for all the producing area of the country with the 
exception of the province of Entre Rios where, on the other hand, an increase 
of 15 per cent, over that of last year, w’hich was 1,290,000 acres, is re- 
forced. 

The condition of the crop was rather precarious up to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, particularly in the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba, where germi¬ 
nation and growth were seriously effected by drought; in the province of Buenos 
Aires, crop condition varied from average to good, while in the province of 
Entre Rios very good results were promised. Since then, according to the 
lasest communique of the Ministry of Agriculture et Buenos Aires, good general 
rains fell and the general situation improved. The crop condition of flax on 
20 October was considered as good. 

Any estimate of the next xArgentine crop, made at this time of the season, 
is liable to be a long way off the final results, for the period from now to 
the harvest is the most critical in the growth of the crop. 

Furthermore, this year, to the normal risks are added other doubtful ele¬ 
ments, especially the late development of the crop and the possibility that the 
sowing done, as it seems, after the rains of September, may cause an increase 
in the figure of the previous estimate to an extent that cannot even approxim¬ 
ately be forecast at present. 

These two exceptional circumstances make it still more difficult than usual 
to forecast the next Argentine crop; however, counting on a normal course of 
the season until the harvest and supposing that the change between the first 
and second estimates of the acreage sown will not be considerable, the Argentine 
production of linseed may be expected to be between 32 and 33 million centals 
(57 and 59 million bushels), which would be much smaller than in the 1936-37 
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season and the previous five-year average, which were respectively 41 million 
(73 million) and 39 million (70 million). 

No estimate of the area under flax is 3 T et available for Uruguay, which oc¬ 
cupied third place among the exporters of linseed; reports at our disposal from a 
private source predict that the acreage in 1937-38 will not reach the figure of 
the previous season, though it would be above the average. 

Finally, in French Morocco the crop this year’ is about a third smaller 
than last year and the average. 

The main features of the present flax season may be summarised as follows: 
the acreage has further increased over last year in Europe and India; but a con¬ 
siderable decline took place in Argentina and North America; in the U. S. S. R. 
it Is practically unchanged. 

Crop results are reported as generally good in Europe and India but poor 
in North America. In Argentina also a small outturn is expected. 

A. m Punvxo 

Current information on flax. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions in September were variable but rather wet. 
The work of lifting and housing of flax was not seriously hampered however. The 
yield is estimated as below average. 

U, S. S. R.: According to the report of the Commissar for Agriculture the pro¬ 
duction of flax this year is larger than last year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October): The growth of flax, favoured by general rains, 
has been good. 

Current information on cotton. 

Greece: According to the latest official reports, the production of cotton this 
year is reported to be exceptionally large, and, if the weather continues to be favour¬ 
able until the end of the harvest, the production of cotton will not only cover, for 
the first time, the needs of the national textile industry, but will also leave a considerable 
surplus for export. To assist the sale of this new article of export the government 
lias granted a bounty of 10 drachma per kilogram of cotton exported abroad in 
exchange for a free currency. Furthermore to prevent a drop in prices the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank lias decided to grant this year to cotton growers loans up to 8 per cent, 
of the value of their production. 

Italy: At the middle of. September production of cotton, with the exception of 
the provinces of Foggia and Caltanissetta, was considered good. 

L r . S. S.R.: According to the report of the Commissar of Agriculture the cotton 
crop will be very large this year and the figure, forecast by the plan, of 3,482,000 
.bales of 478 lb, net weight will be considerably exceeded. East year's production 
was 3,551,000 bales. 

On 5 October the annual plan of purchasing the cotton had been completed over 
., 38.7 per cent, against 34 per cent, at the corresponding date last year. 

Argentina: According to the latest estimate made by the « Junta Nacional del 
Algodon » the production of ginned cotton in the 1936-37 season has fallen about 
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74 

1175 
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58 

31 
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5,024 
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— 

*) 

16,645 

16,976 

9,309 3,482 

3,551 

U947J 

! 

| 

T mted States 2) 

j( 33,736 

30,028 

31,697 

1123 

106 4 

83,999 

59,267 

6O52J 17,573 

12,399 

12,684 

141 7 138 5 

Mt vICO 
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101 5 

2S9.3 

1558 

1,717 

1,000 326 
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90 8 155 9 
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5 

3 

109 9 
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5 

5 
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1 
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— 

— 
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1,78! 

I 1,657 

1153 
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7) 

11,035 

9,021 

17) 

7,127i 2,309 

1,887 

10 

i 

1,493 

122.3, 354 8 

N vasala.ua 
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| 44 

1 

i 

1 “ 1 

40 

48 

35 8 

7 

1 

j 82 5 315 3 


) \cmrlsn., 1 j Hie Ihn — 2) See Sum mar v of Government Cotton Reports — 3 ) Sta Inland cotton 
S) N t wJulmj Bunn 1 — ^ Second report — 6) Revised estimate — 7) I irst estim ite 


42 000 bales of 478 lb net weight compared with the July estimate, and is now 60 
pei ce it smallei than last season's and 23 per cent below the average of 1931/33 to 
1 ^3 \ 35 Tins verv poor crop is due almost entirely to the severe damage done by 
the prolonged drought in the National Territory of the Chaco which normally pro¬ 
duces 70 per cent of the total Argentine production. In this proxmee the 3 r ield 
estimated at present is hardly 315 lb of imginned cotton per acre against an axe- 
rage of 760 lb during the last 15 years. Tlie total area cultivated to cotton in the 
£036-37 season is now estimated at 713,500 acres, against a previous estimate of 
1,015,400 This is 6 5 per cent below the 1935-36 acreage but 635 % above the 
average of the previous fine seasons 

Untied States' During the week ending 22 September, the weather was very 
favourable over most sections of the cotton belt, abundant sunshine with seasonable 
temperatures proving very helpful to the crop in the eastern sections The progress 
and condition of the crop in Texas was generally good, with picking and ginning pro¬ 
gressing rapidly and being virtually completed 111 the south 

During the following week weather generally favoured the picking of the cotton 
crop and the harvest progressed rapidly virtually everywhere 

According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as on 1 October, and 
issued on 8 October, a crop of 17,573,000 bales is forecast, vine'h ould be the second 
largest crop on record, the record crop being that of 192b \ V 7977,000 bales 

This is an increase of 1,475,000 bales on the preceding ixyu 1 compares with 
1-2,399, 000 bales in 1936, 10,638,000 bales in 1935, and an a* 1 f 14,666,000 bales 

during the five-year period 1928-1932. The indicated yieH ' l> < of 249.3 lb. of 

hut is the highest on record for the United States, and comp ^ 197 61 b in 1936, 

and an average of 169 9 lb. for the ten-year period 19 * -The increase in 
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prospective production over that indicated last month, which is general throughout 
the cotton belt, is due to better than average condition for the maturing of the crop, 
together with extremely light loss from boll weevils. Harvesting was progressing rapidly, 
although a general shortage of pickers was reported. Ginnings to i October amounted 
to 8,259,000 running bales; this is by far the largest figure on record for that date of 
the season, and indicates that about 4 million bales have been ginned in two weeks, 
after r6 September. (See: Summary of Government Cotton Reports ). 

During the week ending 12 October, temperatures in the Cotton belt averaged 
from somewhat below normal in the North-east to decidedly above normal in more 
southern portions. There was considerable rain in the North-east parts of the western 
belt, but otherwise mostly fair weather prevailed. Picking made good advance except 
in some eastern sections and locally in the West. In Texas picking and ginning have 
progressed favourably but there is little prospect for a top crop in northern districts 
because of the previous dryness. 

Summary of Government cotton reports, 
b y cotton season. 

Provisional Final estimates Percent. 


Report referred to 1 July: 

estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
* 937 / 3 « 

* 936/3 7 

Aver.age 
* 93*/32 
to * 935/36 

1937/38 

* 936 / 3 7 Aver. 

= 100 — 100 

Area in cultivation (acres).. . . 

34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,382,000 

110,4 

99*4 

Report referred to 1 August: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. 1)33,429,000 

2) 30,028,000 

2) 31,697,000 

lit -3 

105,5 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . 

, . Si 

72 

3) 69 

— 

— 

Production 4). 

* 5 , 593 *ooo 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

125.8 

123.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

323.3 

197.6 

3 ) * 79-3 

*13.0 

124.5 

Cotton ginned to j August 5).. 

* 43,953 

4 *,* 3 ° 

88 , 77 * 

347.7 

*6*.1 

Caff on ginned to 16 August 5). 

515,000 

208,509 

294,690 

247.0 

* 74-8 

Report referred to 1 September: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

- 6) 33,736,000 

2) 30,028,000 

2) 3**697,000 

**2.3 

106.4 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . 

75 

59 

3) 60 

— 

— 

Production 4) . . .. 

. *6,098,000 

12,399,000 

*2,6S4,ooo 

129.8 

126.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

22S.5 

197.6 

3) 179.3 

*15.6 

* 27-4 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 5 ) . 

1,874,674 

*,374,247 

*,072,995 

136.4 

*74.7 

Cotton ginned to r& September 5 ) ...... . 

. 4,261,422 

3 , 709,965 

2,657,216 

1*5-0 

160.6 

Report referred to 1 October: 






Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . 

79 

62 

3 ) 59 

— 

— 

Production 4 ).. 

* 7 , 573,000 

* 2 , 399,000 

12,684,000 

*4*.7 

138.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. ...... , 

249.3 

197.6 

3) 179-3 

*26.2 

*39*° 

Colfon ginned to t October 5 ) . 

8 , 259,445 

6,031,950 

5,069,634 

136.9 

162.9 

Cotton ginned to iS October 5 ).. . . 

. * 1 , 068,000 

5 , 569,476 

7 , 749,691 

129.2 

142.8 


1) Area in cultivation on i July less the ten-year (1937-36) average abandonment 2.3 percent. — 2) Area 
actually harvested. — 3) Ten-year (*926-35) average. — 4) In bales of 47S lb. net weight and exclusive of 
linters. ■— 5 ) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. — 6) Area in culti¬ 
vation on x July less 1.3 per cent, of abandonment. 
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British West Indies: Area and production of cotton are estimated as follows. 



A\erai;e 

* 93^-37 1935-30 £<>30-31 

to 

Area (in acres). 

193 “ V. 

0 5 h - 3 7 
Avca^e 
-= 100 

Sc a Island vtniety: 

Antigua. 


937 

612 

493 

< 52.8 

189,5 

Barbados. 


191 

247 

1,012 

77 *° 

l8.8 

British Virgin Islands. 


250 

150 

1) 50 

165.6 

5°5 0 

Montserrat. 


■ - 4 . 55 ° 

4.438 

2,85s 

102.5 

159 -1 

St. Kitts-Nevis .... 


. 5,000 

3,180 

I * 3 I 9 

157.2 

37S.S 

St. Vincent. 


. 5,000 

3 , 54 ° 

1,821 

1 41.2 

274 5 


Total . . 

■ 15,928 

12,167 

7>553 

130.8 

210.7 

Mane Galantc variety: 

Grenada. 

. 

* 5.250 

5.350 

4.250 

100.0 

*23-5 

St. Vincent ..... 


720 

721 

820 

39,7 

87.7 


Total . . 

Pi eduction 

- 5 > 97 ° 5 > 97 T 

(in bales of 478 lb.) 

5.070 

100.0 

JX7.7 

Sea Island variety: 

Antigua . 


168 

246 

89 

68. * 

1SS.1 

Barbados. 


40 

20 

197 

197-7 

20.4 

British Virgin Islands. 


5 2 

24 

— 

221.6 

— 

Montserrat. 


957 

2,126 

1,123 

45 -o 

85.2 

St. Kitts-Nevis .... 


. 1.059 

1,015 

334 

104.3 

316.6 

St. Vincent. 


715 

830 

490 

86.1 

146.0 


Total . . 

. 2.991 

4,261 

2,233 

70.2 

133-9 

Marie Galante lanety: 

Grenada . 


533 

586 

688 

91.0 

77-5 

St. Vincent ..... 

. 

90 

14 3 

1 14 

63.2 

79.0 


Total . . 

623 

7 2 9 

So 2 

85.6 

77*7 


India: Weather conditions at sowing time in August were not quite favourable, 
as sowings are reported to have been delayed in places by deficiency or excess of rain. 
The condition and prospects of the crop, on the whole, are reported in the first forecast 
to have been fairly good. 

Rainfall was heavy towards the end of September in north-east India but by the 
end of the first week of October the monsoon was withdrawing front the country. 
Picking of cotton had begun in the Sind area at the beginning of October. 

(Telegram of re October): The 2nd estimate of the cotton acreage in Madras 
is 056,700 acres. Sowings are proceeding normally and the condition of standing 
crops is generally satisfactory. 

The 2nd estimate of the acreage planted to cotton in the Punjab is 3,773,000 
as against a corresponding figure of 3,490,000 last year and a five-year average of 
2,449,000. Percentages: 108.1 and 154.1. The crop condition in the system of the 
country was 89 per cent, of normal. 
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[vAa-CMua: In Annum, the crop gave an unsatisfactory yield in Pliu yen, owing 
to the lie at and violent winds from the interior; on the other hand in Nmh tluian 
and Einh tliuan, growth was good at the end of August. 

French West Africa: The final estimates of the 1936-37 cotton season in French 
Sudan are as follows: 78,900 centals of unginned cotton against 4-9100 in 1935-36, yield¬ 
ing 23,100 centals {4,800 bales) of ginned cotton against 13,000 (2,700). The increase 
over the previous season is due to an increase in acreage and results would have been 
still better if late rains had not fallen in November and attacks of crickets had not 
reduced yields. The extension of area was restricted to selected varieties and, espe¬ 
cially, Budi, which seems to be particularly suitable and whose production was more 
than tripled compared with 1935-36, and at present it represents 39 per cent, of the 
quantity sold commercially, against 27 per cent, for Sahel cotton, 19 per cent, for Allen 
and only 15 per cent, for native cotton (30 per cent, in 1935-36). 

The above figures refer only to cotton sold for export, which includes a third at 
the most of the native cotton variety, whose production in 1937 45 > 000 to 55>°°° 
centals of unginned cotton.' 

Algeria: Cotton plantations rather suffered from the drop in temperature that 
occurred in September, causing a reddening of the plants; also a rather serious attack 
of 1; earias» was reported. Nevertheless, a rather better outturn than last year was 
anticipated. 

Egypt: Weather conditions in September were very favourable for the ripening 
and opening of the bolls. Picking was in full swing and in places was even finished and 
already the stalks of the cotton plant had been removed. The drop in the price of cotton 
and rise in the cost of labour, which, in upper Egypt, had been in places unobtainable, 
delayed for some days the beginning of the harvest. The average yield per acre this 
year is an absolute record being about 535 lb. of lint. In contrast to the volume of 
the crop, which is the largest one on record for Egypt, harvesting and ginning are 
rather slow. 

The percentages of the areas of the different varieties of cotton from 1913 
to 1937 are as follows: 


Varieties 
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% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 
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1937 . 

_ 

8.1 

57.8 


0.6 

_ 

4.1 

26.3 

51 3,1 

100.0 

193d.. 

— 

9.4 

58.2 


U 

— 

4,2 

23.7 

5) 3.4 

100.0 

*935 .. 

— 

17.8 

58.2 


2.0 

— 

4.9 

16.1 

3,0 

100.0 

1934. . . 

— 

24.2 

51.1 


3,3 

— 

3.1 

16.6 

2.7 

100.0 

*933. 

— j 

21.7 

56.0 


2.7 

— 

6.1 | 

6.9 

6.6 j 

100.0 

Average 1928 to 1932 . 

— ; 

38,9 

44.8 


— 

5.9 

1,3 I 

— 

9,1 ; 

100.0 

» 19=3 » *927 . 

0.8 1 

57.6 

36.0 


— 

3.4 

- — 

— 

2.2 

100.0 

B 19X8 » Xp22 . 

4.3 

73.5 

17.2 


3.8' 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

1.2 

100.0 

* *9*3 » X9I7 - 

36.5 

42.6 

20.6 



__ | 

— 

—■ 

— 

0.3 

100.0 

---- ... 













Note: The varieties Ashrauni and Zagdra, known commonly as “ Uppers ” have a staple length from. 1 V 
to 1 5 5"; all other varieties have a staple length from 1 x j/ r to 1 Va'b and some of them (Maarad, Giza 26, Sakha 4 
and Sakha xi) reach even 1 ®/ M ". 

x) These varieties ceased to appear in the statistics in 1924. — 2) Appeared for the first time in 1920 with 
a per cent, 'of 4.6. — 3) Appeared in 1924 with a per cent, of 2.8 and disappeared in 1933. — 4) Appeared in 
1932 with a per cent, of 6.4. — 3) Mainly Sakha 4, Giza 13, Giza 3, Giza ad, Casulli and Nahda. 
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Cotton ginned up to the end of September, in baits of _j:8 lb. net weight, 
was as follows: 


Varieties 

*937 

X936 

X9j5 

X93 x 

x93o 

I J32 

x>jx 

SukelLuidis ....... 

4 , 05 ° 

5,55° 

>» ^ to 


1 , r-o 

2,7, 

4,230 

Other varieties above: 

1 V' . 

t>5,330 

52,7'jx> 

20/ 20 

22,71* 


- H “ j j 


X X U" . 

3,85o 

2,140 

-o' ° 

2 ,3 \o 

G°*f‘ > 


r:,no 

X */,". 

2 79,* w 

3io,oSo 

1ro,340 

1^7, 

y 2 3,7oo 

W ' j 


Total . . . 

J5-W° 

^76, S60 


2 , 

J7r. •: 1 



ScarlO .. 

4,000 

5,56o 

2,6uO 

3, Wo 

i t z}o 

14270 

1,, n , 0 

Total production (including 
Scarto) .. *) 

\ 2,30^,600 

1,337,200 

1,703,600 

1,305,600 

j, 77 f, ,ooo 

1,02 7, *’OU 

1,3x7,300 

*} Second estimate. 

The area of eac 

cotton variety cultivated in 1937, in comparison 

with the eorres- 

ponding figures of the five preceding ; 

Varieties 1937 

years is as 

1936 

follows: 

1035 

I’J3 4 

1933 

1932 

Maarad . 


83 

74 

(Thousands acres) 

85 57 

1x4 

7 Z 

Sakha 4 ...... 


43 

43 

28 

XO 

48 

— 

Sakellaridis. 


167 

ibS 

309 

436 


3«3 

Giza 7. 


539 

4*3 

280 

297 

12 j 

3 <> 

Giza 12 . 



6 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

Fuadi. 


12 

•20 

33 

4 1 

5 i 

x 8 

Giza 3. 


3 

9 

IX 

10 

7 

7 

Aslimuni and Z agora. 


1,1 SO 

1,036 

974 

919 

i,o_|9 

526 

Other varieties . . . 


x! 2 

X 

13 

28 

69 

93 

Total . . . 

2,053 

1,781 

1 ,733 

1,79s 

i,S ?3 

GF 35 


1 5 Mostly Giza a6. 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length , 
in bales of 478 lb . net weight. 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Varieties 

*937 

1936 

X935 

*034 i'*3 3 1 

1932 

Acres 

Bales 

*) 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres ! Bales 

i 

Acres 

Bales | Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bale.- 

1 ) I v ortg staple: above 1 3 . . 

836 

750 

709 

592 

705 

55! 

804 

t i 

460 700 

442 

512 

361 

(including Saktllarzdn) . . 

(167) 

(H4) 

068) 

a os) 

(309) 

08 75 

(436) 

(208) J (406) 

(239) 

(383) 

(252) 

2 ) bong-medium staple: above 

x V«" - . 

31 

32 

36 

30 

54 

43 

6 S 

( 

44 . ns 

76 

97 

76 

3 ) Medium staple: above x 1 / 8 " . 

1,186 

1,482 

1,036 

1223 

974 

1,1351 926 

1,028| 1,055 

: b225 

526 

j 567 

Scarto . .. 

— 1 

45 

— 

f 42 

— 

40 

- 

! 34 ] - 1 

34 

— 

j ^ 

Te /«2 . . . 

2,953 

2,309 

;,zw 

1,887 

: 1J33 

\ 

1,769 

1,798 

1 , 566 \ 1,873 

l 1 

1 1,777 

i 

t 

1,135 

s 1,027 


*) First estimate. — 1 ) Maarad, Sakha 4 , Sakellaridis, Giza 26 , Giza 7 , etc. — 
etc. — 3 ) Aslmmni and Zug 6 ra. 


2 } Giza 12 , Fuadi, Giza 3 , 
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Nigeria: It was reported in August that ginning of cotton in Northern Nigeria 
was finished, the crop available for export being x6o s ooo centals {33,500 bales of 478 lb.) 
as compared with 193,000 (40,200) last season. Percentage: 83.3 

N rasa land: It was reported in August that the cotton crop had suffered serious 
damage from boll worm. 

Angfa-Egypfian Sudan: According to the latest estimate, the area cultivated to 
cotton in 1936-37 was 475,000 acres of which more than 62 per cent, was devoted to 
the Sakellaridis variety. Compared with the acreage planted in 1935-36, there is an 
increase of 21 per cent, and of 35.6 per cent, compared with the previous five-year 
average. The production of ginned cotton is 268,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight, 
against 201,000 in 1935-36 and an average of 158,000; percentages: 133.3 and 169.4. 
About Sj per cent, of the cotton produced in 1936-37 are of the Sakellaridis variety. 
In Kordofan, American rain-grown cotton s!iow t s further expansion. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in August that weather had been dry generally, 
but slight showers had occurred at the coast. Cotton buying had begun in the Take 
Province; it was expected that the total crop would fall short of the original estimates* 

Current information on hemp. 

France: The harvest was finished in the west at the beginning of October and 
retting was in progress under good conditions. 


Area and production of hemp . 


countries 


4; 

I 


Germany 1 ). . , 
Austria .... 
Bulgaria .... 
France..... 

"Italy.. 

Poland. 

Romania . . . , 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . . . 


U.S.S R. . . . 
Syria Be Lebanon 


''fesnnany . 
Austria , 
Bulgaria . 
(France 
;,'3^ctfaad, . 

'"I'C&iecli'Oslovakia 


1937 


1936 


Average 

1931 
to 1935 


1,000 acres 


1937 


i93t» 
— 100 


age 


17 

3 ) 

21 

215 

85 

*18 


4) 1.511 


17 

21 

*85 

*18 


14 
1 

15 
9 

188 
83 
124 
18 
1 32 

1,517 

5 


2 

1 

13 

7 

147 

80 

117 

19 

83 

1,812 

6 


Fibre . 

120.8 
81.3 
137 A 


114.5 

101.4 

*96.9 


99.6 


162.1 


9 3.6 


83.41 


3) 


14 

15 

9 

83 

124 

18 


Hemp seed . 


3) 


13 

7 

80 

117 

19 


120.8 

95.2! 

137.1 

ioi.4j 

*96.9; 


703.. 

120J 

162.ll 

2*06.0,, 

*93.6jj 


Production 


I 

1930 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% W37 

I; 1937 

$ 

i) 

1 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

s= IOO 

i 

! _ . 

,000 pounds 

i 

9,929 

2 ) 8,238 



! 176 

184 

286 

95.7 

61.6 

j 9,714 

7,094 

5,012 

136.9 

193.8 

I: ... 

9,524 

6,995 




192,484 

129,883 



... 

26,875 

25,331 




64,433 

55,793 



*8,929 ; 

12,711 

12,005 

70.2 

74.4 


114,532 

64,473 

... 

... 

... 


367,992 


... 

... 

3,237 

3,410 

... 

... 


s 7,604 

4,308 



**1*32 

127 

104 

104.2 

i 26.2 

8,448 

5,587 

3,755 

151.2 

225.0 


... 

1 859 




42,896 

39,009 


#., 


50,919 

43,865 



5,634 j 

8379 

7,918 

*67.2 

*71.2 


r) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Rohstengel) are as follows: 

1935 41,191,000 lb * “ Yea2r X935 ‘ “ 3) Area less than 500 acres. — 4 ) Area forecast 
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Gieece: According to reports from the Ministry of Agriculture the experiments 
in hemp growing made by the Ministry have given very satisfactory results. The 
area under hemp in Macedonia reached this year about 300 acres Naturally, this 
crop is very difficult to adapt to the climatic and soil conditions of Greece even in the 
north but the Ministry of Agriculture attaches a great deal of importance to the 
expansion of this crop particularly in order to obtain raw material for the national 
extile industries, and to restrict thereby importation from abroad. 

Hungary: The production of hempseed is satisfactory and the quality of the fibre 
average. 

Yugoslavia: The production of hemp for fibre is reported this year to be rather 
poor and will probably be well below last year’s and the average of 1931-35. 

Argentina: In September the sowing of hemp was in progress, generally favoured 
by weather conditions. 

Current information on hops. 

France: Picking, which was finished at the beginning of October, gave good yields 
of excellent quality. 

Hungary: The production of hops has been rather above average. 

United Kingdom: Hops finished their growth well and the quality of the crop 
was excellent. 


Area and production of hops. 


! 

COUNTRIES 

i 

Area 

Pro du err on 

1937 

i§3<> 

Average 

X93X 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1937 

X936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% X937 

i93 f -> 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1 


1,000 acres 

1 

,000 pounds 

Germany . . 

1 

1 23 

25 

24 

89.5 

96,4 

1 

27 t ?71 

15,285 



Austria. 


I) 

1 ) 



, 

60 

98 



Belgium. 

2 

2 

2 

95.9 

122.8 

.. . 

3,172 

1,924 



France . 


5 

5 




3,646 

3,439 


.. . 

Hungary. 

. 

x) 

1 ) 


... 

• . • 

199 

166 


.., 

Poland. 

9 

8 

2 ) 6 

107.0 

14L8 


4,268 

2 ) 3,220 



Romania. 


x) 

x) 




22 

46 



United Kingdom; f 











Engl, and Wales, 

18 

18 

18 

98 8 ' 

101.4 


28.224 

24,192 


i ... 

Czeehoslov akia . 

29 

29 

28 

98.0 

102.0 


27,007 

17,994 



Yugoslavia .... 

... 

7 

5 



j 

4,327 

3,175 

i l A j 

... 

IT R S. S ... 

12 : 

1 

10 

3 ) 2 

124.3 

503.8 



- 

! — 


Canada. . 


1 1 

1 




1,603 

1,334 i 

i... 


United States. . . 

““35 

3? j 

30 

1 if li 

it 7 . ? 

44,400 

23,310 j 

36,426 j 

1 

1 190.5 

121.9 


1 } Area under 500 acres. — 2 ) Average 1932 to 1935 . — 4 ) Average 1934 and 1935 * 


Current information on tobacco* 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions during the present agricultural season were very 
favourable for the growth of tobacco particularly for its quality which is reported as 
being very good. The frequent rains which fell at the beginning of October did not 
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binder the work of harvesting, which is now nearly finished. The yield as forecast 
this year is slightly higher that than of last year, due mainly to an increase in acreage. 

France: Owing to drought, the crop is hardly average. 

Greece: The production of tobacco is forecast this year as lower than last year 
as a result of tne restriction in acreage, imposed by the Government with the object 
of improving the quality of the tobacco. And, in fact, the quality this year is re¬ 
ported to be much better than last year. 


Area and production of tobacco. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

i 2937 

1 

1 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% *937 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 ! 

1936 

== 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— xoo 

1,000 acres 

- 1,000 pounds 

Albania. 


4 

3 




3,182 

2,613 



Germany 1 ) ... 

32 

32 

29 

101.4 

111.8 

• • • 

72,501 

66,015 

... 

- 

Belgium. 

6 

7 

7 

93.1 

87.1 


13,366 

15,115 



Bulgaria. 

I 0 S 

92 

69 

109.2 

146.3 

69,055 

66,838 

53,785 

103.3 

128.4 

Greece. 

226 

273 

187 

82.6 

120.6 j 

147,435 

178,506 

94,883 

82.6 

155.4 

Hungary. 

35 

37 

49 

96.1 

71.3 

48,785 

50,327 

61,474 

96.9 

79.4 

Italy. 

80 

80 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100,909 

97.9 

93.9 

Poland ...... 


15 

12 

_ 



23,753 

18,432 



Romania. 


45 

32 

. 



"33,219 

19,227 



Switzerland . . . 


I 

1 




1,543 

2,088 



Czechoslovakia , . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33,229 

30,860 

... 


Yugoslavia .... 

... 

44 

35 

... 



36,650 

23,939 



U.S.S. R. 

503 

501 

510 

100.3 

98.6 


608,478 

2 ) 354,728 

.. . 


Canada . 

70 

55 

49 

127.4 

143.5 

56,000 

46,084 

48,703 

121.5 

115.0 

United States. . . 

1.690 

1,637 

1,596 

117.6 

107.7 

1,475,000 

1,153,083 

1,266,355 

127.9 

116.5 

Japan . 

85 

87 

86 

98.1 

99.7 

142,750 

142,353 

145,813 

100.3 

97.9 

Palestine. 

» • * | 

- 

4 





1,546 



Syria and Lebanon. 


* 16 

14 

. 1. 



i 1.925 

7,203 



Turkey. 


148 

124 




99,208 

77,690 

• ... 


Algeria. 

53 

55 

54 

96.0 

97.8 


38,678 

39,975 

... 



1 } Production for sale. — 2 ) Average 1931 to 1934 - 


Hungary: By 5 October, the tobacco harvest was finished. The arrangement of 
the leaves for drying was in progress. . 

Italy: A good crop of tobacco is forecast. 

Argentina: In September the transplanting of tobacco was carried out in good 
conditions, except in the district of Misiones where the work was hindered by drought. 

Indo—China: In Annam, the sprouting of the seeds in the seed-beds was normal in 
Binh thuan. In Cochinchina, seeds have been planted on high lands for an early crop. 

Palestine: Generally speaking, a good tobacco crop is now being picked. The 
second picking is already in progress. Production is expected to be much in excess 
of last year’s, with a good quality leaf. 

Turkey': To counteract the, restrictions imposed on the cultivation of tobacco in 
Greece-and Bulgaria, the cultivation in Turkey was extended in the present season. 
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Particularly the Izmir district profited from this extension o-' area -which exceeded by 
25 to 50 per cent, the acreage of U) 36, by means of \ ery lay: 1 planting and after the 
a ery favourable -weather con litions of the pre\ ion * season Honear, va ether conditions 
during growth were not at all favourable, for strong winds and drought which occurred 
at times decreased chances of a satisfactory production, whose t*uantilatiw yield b 
estimated at So-85 per cent, of tobacco crops. Leaf formation also is unsatisfactory 
in places. It is estimated that the tobacco crop in the Aegean region v. ill be 70 to 
84 million pounds, while at the beginning of September it was estimated at 100 millions. 

Algeria: Rather better yields than last year were forecast. 

Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Surinam: In the second quarter of 1937 no considerable improvement was reported 
in the cacao crop. The increase in prices was checked and at the same time interest 
in the crops has declined. 

Trinidad: In August, weather conditions for the coming cacao crop were satisfac¬ 
tory, but it was reported that witch broom was spreading. 

Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate: The crop situation in August and 
during the first half of September was as follows: 

Minor crop 1937. — Ashanti farmers were not selling freely and the 
residue of the minor crop was expected to be marketed wdth the early major crop. In 
the Central Province there was a strong tendency for farmers to hold up the remainder 
of the minor crop, presumably with the object of marketing it with the early major crop 
Similar news was reported from northern Togoland. In the Eastern Province the last 
picking of the minor was expected to merge with the early major, and'similarly in the 
Western Province. 

Major crop 1937-38. — The preliminary estimate of the crop was as 
follows (in million lb.): Ashanti 210.6; Western Province 24.6; Central Province 97.4; 
.Eastern Province 225.7; Trans-Volta 43.7; Total 602.0. 

Ashanti. — Conditions for pod setting, growth and pod development were favou¬ 
rable. The crop was ripening more quickly than expected in some distrets. There was 
considerable variation in the stage of development in the different areas. It was expected 
that cacao would be marketed slowly in the near future as fanners were not selling freely 
and were unlikely to do so until they saw how prices were moving. Harvesting, fer¬ 
menting and drying were in progress although the weather was unsuitable for the latter 
operation. Prospects for the crop were good. 

During the first half of September very heavy rains delayed harvesting with the 
result that ripe and over-ripe pods might be seen on the trees in many districts. Drying 
continued to be difficult owing to rain and lack of sunshine. It was expected that the 
I 937"3^ production would exceed that of 193^-37 by about 5 %. 

Western Province. — Condition were favourable for growth and pod develop¬ 
ment but only moderate for drying, especially in the first half of September. A normal 
crop was expected and marketing was in progress. 

Central Province. -— Conditions for pod-setting, growth and pod development 
were reported in August to have been poor in all district except Cape Coast. During 
the first half of September growth and drying progressed satisfactorily. The crop was 
being harvested as it became ready, but the quantity marketed to mid-September was 
less than at the same date last year. A normal crop was anticipated. 
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Eastern Province. -— Conditions in August were moderate throughout the 
southern portion of the province and favourable in the Ivwalm district where the rainfall 
for the month was much above the average. During the first half of September, Nsa- 
wam-Kibi reports stated that a lack of rain in those areas was beginning to have an 
adverse effect and that therefore a great deal would depend upon the weather conditions 
during the next few weeks. In the Koforidua, Kvobo and Kwalm districts, conditions 
were favourable for growth and pod-development. Movement was generally normal 
excejit in the Koobo district where little cacao was ready for sale and the bulk of the 
crop was expected to be harvested in December and January. Prospects were normal. 

Traxs-Yoeta. — Conditions for growth and pod development were moderate, 
rainfall having been below the average. During the first half of September conditions 
improved in the North owing to an adequate rainfall. It was reported that the bulk 
of the crop would be harvested during December and January. Prospects were normal. 

General. — The preliminary estimate of cumulative percentage of crop expected 
to be ripe at the end of each month was as follows: 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Febr. 

Ashanti. 

• 15 

35 

50 

75 

90 

98 

IOO 

Western Province. . 

10 

15 

30 

5 ° 

75 

95 

IOO 

Central Province . . 

10 

J 5 

40 

70 

85 

98 

TOO 

Eastern Province. . 

• • 15 

2 5 

45 

^5 

90 

98 

IOO 

Trans-Volta .... 

• * 5 

10 

2 5 

45 

70 

90 

IOO 

Mean 1937-3S . . . 

. . 11 

iS 

33 

61 

82 

96 

I OO 

Mean 1936-37 . . . . 

* 15 

2 5 

45 

75 

90 

93 

roo 


An examination of tlie figures obtained from 16 Key Observation Plots shows that 
there is an increase of ro per cent in the total number of pods on the trees at the end 
of August 1937 compared with the total at the same time of 1936. There are, this 
year, fewer pods in the “Ripe, Green and 4 y%’ and over classes, whereas the three 
Small 5J classes show a considerable increase. This indicates that the season may be 
prolonged and that a smaller percentage of cacao will be available at the beginning of 
T''the season, with a larger percentage towards the end. It is difficult, however, to 
estimate what percentage of these small pods will reach maturity as a number of things 
may interfere with their development. 

Movement. — Movement in August was as follows: 

Aug. 1 y 37 Aug. 1936 


{million pounds) 

Railway off-loadings, Takoradi. 4.8 5.3 

Exports: 

Takoradi. 7.5 4.8 

Accra ..17.2 19.9 

Other ports .. . 7.8 12.0 

All ports .. 32.5 36.7 

„ pastern Prontier. — 0.4 


; Total exports . . . . 32.5 37.j 

Nigeria: It, was reported in August that in the South the middle cacao crop had 
"•been disappointing, t 
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India: In North India weather conditions were generally seasonable during August, 
and immediate crop prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of August recorded on 
increase of 2,182,480 lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. 

In South India, crop prospects were satisfactory, and the outturn was 0.13 per cent, 
alread of that to the same date last year. 

Indo-Chiua: The crop picked was good in North Ainiam in August. 

Japon: The crop condition of tea was quite good on 1 October 1937 and the weather 
was fair. 

Nyasaland: It was reported in August that recent rains had improved the brea¬ 
kaway of the tea bushes after pruning, and prospects for the next crop appeared good. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The following table shows the stocks of privately owned coffee, lying in 
controlled warehouses on 30 June 1937, consisting of the 1935-36 and 1936-37 crops, 
in comparison with the corresponding figures of stocks on 31 March 1937 and 31 De¬ 
cember 1936. These estimates were made by the * Departmente Nacional do Cafe A 



30—VI—iq 37 

31-111-1037 

31-XII-1036 

State of Sao Paulo.. 

11,410 

IN 075 

10,038 

State of Minas Geraes. 

i ,345 

1,146 

1,144 

State of Ksperito Santo. 

5S4 

767 

668 

State of Rio de J aneiro. 

339 

2 So 

260 

State of Parana. 

11 

22 

20 

In the railway stations and trucks of the State of 
Sao Paulo .. 

D 53 * 

3,168 

3,080 

In the railway stations, trucks and warehouses of 
Rio .. 

49 i 

556 

_ 

Total « . . 

15 , 7 ** 

18,514 

*5,2X0 


The quantity of coffee available for export in Brasilian ports on 30 September 
1937 was 4,226,000 centals, of which 2,773,000 were in the port of Santos. The total 
quantity of coffee taken off the market since 1931 to the end of August 1937 
68,097,000 centals, of which 2,293,000 centals were destroyed during August. 

British Guiana: The wet weather of the last few months has made difficult the 
harvesting and drying of coffee. An average crop is expected for the present season. 

Surinam: The rain that fell in April was followed by early blossoming; the main 
blossoming took place in May and June. Despite the shedding of berries caused by 
the loss of blossoms which followed continuous rains, a good coffee crop is expected, 
bosses caused by cribisis have not been excessive. 

The condition of coffee plantations in August was normal. 

Indo-China: In Ann am, berry formation was poor at Ouang tri. 

Philippines: The production of coffee beans in the 1936-37 season is officially 
estimated at 18,700 centals, which is slightly larger than in the previous season. 
The total cultivated area is estimated at 3,700 acres and the acreage harvested at 
1,700. 
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French Equatorial Africa: In September the condition of coffee plantations was 
generally considered satisfactory. 

Kenya: It was reported in August that coffee picking had begun; the quality of 
the first pickings was reported to be good. 

Madagascar: At the beginning of September the condition of coffee plantations 
was still average. 

Uganda: It was reported in August that coffee picking had started, and yields 
above the average were exported. 

Sierra Leone: In July the weather was very wet; the condition of coffee planta¬ 
tions was average. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in August that coffee picking had started in the 
Axnsha-Moslii district. 

Hawaii: The production of coffee beans in the 1936-37 season reached the figure 
of 98,250 centals, which is slightly larger than in the previous season. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: For the 1937-38 season an increase in the cultivated area of ground¬ 
nuts is expected in comparison with last season. 

India: Weather conditions at sowing time in August were generally favourable 
and the present condition and prospects of the crop are reported in the first forecast 
dated 21 August 1937, to have been generally good. 

(Telegram of 25 October): According to the second estimate, the area cultivated 
to groundnuts this year is 7,014,000 acres against 5,291,000 in 1936-37 and 4,326,000 
011 the average of the five years ending 1935-36; percentages 132.6 and 162.1. 

Indo-China: The harvest in North Annam was satisfactory; at the end of August 
vegetation was fairly good in South Annam and flowering had begun. The harvest 
at Tonkin was continued and was begun at Cambodia where it promised to be good. 

Java mid Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 


nut area: 

193 7 1936 

acres acres 

Area harvested in August. 37,800 37,800 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 August . . . 357,100 344,700 

Area of standing crop at the end of August . . 198,200 188,300 


Egypt: Maturation of groundnuts began in the early plantations and In most of 
the general ones. Harvest was begun by the end of the month in some areas, and 
the formation of the pods and grains is progressing in the late plantations. Crop con¬ 
dition is slightly above the average. 

Nigeria: It was reported in August that in the north the groundnut season had 
ended and nearly all the season’s groundnuts had been railed. Up to 31 July total 
railings for the season amounted to 7,051,000 centals, and declared stocks in Kano 
at that date were about 157,000 centals. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria: At the beginning of October the sowing of winter colza was finished 
everywhere. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to colza this 
year is, about 14,900 acres against 6,600 in 1936 and 26,000 on the average of the 
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five years ending 1935, percentages 224.5 and 57.2. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 126,300 centals (252,600 bushels) against 51,000 U 03,800) and 
196,100 /39c, 100); percentages 243 5 and 64.4. 

Production of sesame this year is about 22,300 centals f 1,100 short tons) against 
39,600 '2,000) in 1936 and 64,000 (3,200) on the average of the five years ending 1035, 
percentages 56.3 and 34 8. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sesame this 
year is about 94,700 acres against 102,200 in 1936 and 87,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1035; percentages 92.6 and 108.5. 

Hungary: By 5 October, the sowing of winter colza was finished in most of the 
country. The shoots have sprouted well and are growing vigorously. 

Poland: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 146,500 acres against 137,500 in 1936 and 98,700 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages 106.6 and 148,5. 

Romania: At the end of the first ten days of October the sowing of colza was 
completed throughout the country. The area sown was larger than in the preceding 
year. 

India: According to the first forecast dated 27 August 1937, the condition of the 
sesame crop appeared to be fairly good on the whole. 

Indn-China: In Annam the crop obtained at Phu yen was good above all for 
the first sowings. In Tonkin the summer harvest, almost completed, yielded 4.9 
centals per acre at Bat bat; at the end of August the preparation of the soil for 
autumn sowings was begun in the Tnyen quang district. 

Palestine: The harvesting of the sesame crop is general and the yields are very 
much in excess of last year’s crop. 

Jute. 

Indo-China: The harvest at Tonkin gave a yield of from 3,6 to 7,1 centals per 
acre. In Annam the harvest completed at the end of August was fairly good at Tanh 
Hoa and at Neghe on. 

Current information on fodder crops. 

Get many: The condition of fodder crops further improved in September compared 
with the previous month and the condition of the principal crops was considered above 
average. 


According to the most recent estimate, the area and production of the chief 
fodder crops in 1937 compared with the corresponding statistics of 1936 and the 
average of the preceding five years, are as follows: 



1937 

1936 

Average 

*931-35 

% *93 7 

1936 Average 

= 100 = 100 


Area /thousand acres). 




Clover . . . .. 

3.03° 

3.816 

4.138 

95.I 

S7-7 

Alfalfa. 

...... 1,033 

998 

798 

IO3.5 

129.4 

Mangels ........ 


2,085 

2,034 

IGI.4 

£03.9 

Turnips .. 

. 5S7 

567 

729 

103.6 

80.5 

Fodder carrots ..... 

. 36 

36 

1) 40 

103.6 

92.7 

Permanent meadows . , 

. 13.857 

I 3»94° 

13.640 

99-4 

101.6 

of which: 






irrigated meadows . . . 

....... 672 

696 

95 8 

9 6.6 

70,2 

imirrigated meadows . . 

. 13.185 

13,244 

12,682 

99-5 

104.0 


1 ) Average 1934 and 1935. 
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Clover.. 

Alfalfa .. 

Mangels. 

Turnips ......... 

Fodder carrots. 

Permanents meadows . . . 
of wliicli: 

irrigated meadows . . . 
xmirrigated meadows . . 


103 y 

Production. 

(ooo centals) 164,770 
(000 sli. tons) 8,239 
(000 centals) 60,990 
(000 sh. tons) 3.049 
(000 centals) 790,477 
(000 sh. tons) 39,5-23 
(coo centals! 191,444 
(000 six. tons) 9,57^ 
(000 centals) 8,638 
(000 sh. tons) ^32 
(000 centals) 595,032 
(000 sli. tons) 29,73 t 

(000 centals) 32,498 
(000 six. tons) • 1,625 
(000 centals) 562,534 
(000 six. tons) 28,126 


1936 

Average 

I93I-35 

1936 

— 100 

206,474 

185,433 

79.8 

10,324 

9,272 


66,066 

43,92 2 

92-3 

3,303 

2,196 

833.923 

72X,TIX 

94.8 

41,696 

36,055 

196.3 55 

191,443 

97*5 

9,8l8 

9,572 

9,004 

10,325 

95-9 

450 

516 


6l3,28l 

504,850 

97*o 

30,664 

25,242 


35,011 

40,772 

98.8 

1 >751 

2,038 


578.270 

464,078 

97-3 

28,913 

23,204 



*937 

Average 
= 100 


88,9 


138.9 


I09.6 

100.o 

83-7 

117.9 


79.7 


121.2 


Austria: At the beginning of October the “growth of mangels left much to be 
be desired owing to lack of sun. The cutting of the third crop of red clover and the 


The condition of fodder crops . 


Crop condition f) 



r October 1937 

r September 1937 

r October 1936 


a) 

b) | 

c) 

«) 

b) 

0 

«) 

h) 

c) 

Clover: 










German v. 

2.7 

_ 

— 

2.9 

' — 

— 

2.4 

— 

_ 

Austria 1 ). 

2.0 j 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

— 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 66 | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 62 

2 ) 71 

— 

— 

Anp ale a : 










Germany. 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

Austria.. 

1.8 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

Netherlands 3 }. 

2 ) 70 

— 

— 

2 ) 68 

— 

— 

2 ) 72 

— 

: - 

Mangels : 










Germanv. 

2.6 

_ 

— 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

Austria. 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.2 


_ 

2.4 

— 

— 

Switzerland. 

—- 

~~ 

2 ) 64 

— 

— 

2 ) 65 

2 ) 72 ; 

— 

— 

Temporary Meadows : 










Austria 4 ). 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

_ 

_ 

Norway .. 

H 8 

— 

_ 

118 

— 

— 

105 

— 

__ 

Permanent Meadows : 










Germany: 










irrigated meadows ..... 

2.5 

— 

•— 

2.6 

— 

_ 

2.3 

— 

.— 

other meadows ....... 

2.8 

— 

— 


3.0 

_ 

2.5 

_ 

,— 

Austria . 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.4 : 


_ 

1.8 

_ 

r~ 

Sweden ........... 

107 

— 

— 

107 

— 

— 


100 

— 

Pastures : 










Germany.. 

2.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.0 

_ 

2.6 

_ 


Austria ........... 

2.3 

_ 

— 

2.7 


_ 

2,3 

_ 

__ 

Netherlands.. . 

2 } 65 

— 

8 — 

2 ) 59 

— ' 

— 

a) 78 

1 

— 

— 


a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — cl) Excellent. — e) Good. — /) Average. 
g) Poor. — f) See explanation of the various systems on page 753- — *) Red clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3 ) Turnips. — 4 } Kleegrass. 
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fourth crop of alfalfa was hindered by wet weather. As far as possible silos were 
used in cases where the preparation of hay was hampered. Clover in the fields is 
growing well. Also the drying and housing of the second crop of permanent meadows 
was hampered by rain. The growth of permanent meadows and pastures continued 
to be abundant at the beginning of October. Alpine pastures have not been grazed 
much, owing to wet weather. 

The outturn of hay from the first and second cutting of permanent meadows 
is estimated at 79,212,000 centals (3,961,000 short tons) against 103,177,000 (5,159,000) 
in 1936. 

Belgium: The second cutting of hay was not abundant; tossing was often diffi¬ 
cult, but ensilage was carried out under good conditions. Pastures have sprouted 
again well. The growth of turnips was good. 

Bulgaria: The area cultivated to mangels and vetches and black peas this year 
shows a considerable increase, particularly for mangels, compared with last year. 
The acreages under millet and alfalfa show, on the other hand, a reduction. 

The production of these principal fodder crops in 1937 with comparative figures 


for 1936 and 

the average of 1931-35 

are given 

here: 


0/ 

1937 



1937 

1936 

Average 

1936 

Average 





1931-35 

= IOO 

= IOO 

Vetches and 

black 






peas . . 

. . . . (000 centals) 

8,6S6 

9,990 

6,301 

S6.9 

137-3 


(000 sh. tons) 

434 

499 

3^5 



Alfalfa hay. 

. . . . (000 centals) 

3.406 

4>°54 

3,399 

S4.0 

100.2 


(000 sh. tons) 

H 

VI 

O 

203 

170 



Milled (feed) 

.... (000 centals) 

2,400 

2,397 

V3^3 

IQI.O 

181.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

122 

120 

66 



Mangels . . 

. . . . (000 centals) 

3.7S4 

2,407 

939 

157.2 

403,2 


(000 sh. tons) 

189 

120 

47 




Denmark: We give below the acreages of the principal fodder crops sown in 1937, 
1936 and the previous five-year average. 



I 937 

19 36 

Average 

I 93 I -35 

% 

= IOO 

1937 

Average 

•= IOO 



(thousand acres) 




Mangels.. 

355-1 

384.0 

384.6 

92.5 

92.3 

Kohl-rabi.. 

486.6 

490-5 

517*3 

99.2 

94.O 

Turnips for feed. 

40.5 

45-5 

—. 

— 

— 

Permanent alfalfa. 

44-5 

39-0 

31.2 

H 3-9 

142.7 

Clover and grasses for hay . . 

687.5 

655-1 

662.1 

IO4.9 

IO3.8 

Clover and grasses not for hay , 

994.9 

1,076.2 

1,077.4 

92.4 

92.3 


France: The production of maize for feed was very mediocre. As a result of 
the drought of August and the beginning of September, the second cutting of rotation 
and permanent meadows was in most cases very poor and pastures also only yielded a 
very low production. For the season as a whole the production of rotation meadows 
was only passable but that of permanent meadows was large. The quality and food 
value of both were good. Consequently, no lack of fodder need be feared in the com- 
ing winter, although it was necessary, in many areas, to begin the distribution of dry 
fodder in September. At the beginning of October, the sprouting of grass was still slow. 
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Greece: The production of the main fodder crops was as follows: 


1937 


Rotation meadow (dried 


lt J 37 

1036 

Average 

1031 to 1935 

2936 
= 100 

average 
— 100 

hay)........ 

(poo centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

2*432 

123 

2,539 

127 

1,761 

88 

95-3 

13S.1 

Clover (dried) .... 

(000 centals) 
(000 sli. tons) 

1,801 

QO 

1,722 

86 

1,067 

53 

104.6 

168.7 

Permanent meadow (hay) 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

3,160 

I3S 

3.571 

179 

•2,3x6 

xi6 

38 .5 

136.4 


Hungary: On 5 October the foliage of mangels was still green, and the roots 
were healthy and well developed. A production rather larger than the average is fore¬ 
cast. The third, and in parts the fourth cutting of clover gave good yields; and the 
fourth and in parts the fifth cutting of alfalfa also gave good results. The production 
of clover seed was average in most of the country. Maize for green fodder and mohar 
gave good results on the whole. 

The quantity and quality of the aftermath of permanent meadows was average. 
After the rains, the grass on permanent meadows and pastures offered good feed 
for stock. 

Irish Free State : Weather during September was variable with a good deal of 
rain, which considerably benefited pastures. At the end of the month they were in 
excellent condition, and there was ample feed for cattle. 

Italy: The rain that fell during the first fortnight of September was favourable 
to the growth of fodder crops. Feed for cattle is assured, 

Norway: The following table shows the acreage and production of the principal 
fodder crops in 1937, 1936 and the previous five-year average. 




Area j 

(1000 acres). 












% 1937 





1937 

1936 

Average 

I93S-I935 

1936 

I0O 

Average 
SB* too 

Rotation meadows . . 

. 

. 


,287 

1.338 

1,261 

96.2 

102.1 

Permanent meadows . 

. 

. . . 


37^ 

478 

452 

79.x 

83.6 

Turnips for feed . . . 

. • . . 

. . 


31 

32 

34 

96.3 

89.3 

Kohl-rabi ...... 

* * - 

. . . 


15 

T 4 

11 

106.7 

I3I.2 



Production . 








x.000 bushels 

1, 

,000 short tons 

0/ 

/o 

1937 


1937 

1936 

Aver. 

1931-35 

1937 

1936 

Aver. 

I93I-35 

1936 
— too 

Aver. 
— too 

Rotation meadows . . 

56,864 

44,008 

45,624 2 

,843 

2,200 

H 

00 

Cl 

129.2 

124.6 

Permanent meadows . 

8,064 

6.735 

8,369 

403 

337 

418 

1x9.7 

96.4 

Turnips for feed . . , 

11,267 

II/298 

12,022 

.563 

5 6 5 

601 

99.7 

93.7 

Kohl-rabi. 

5,337 

4,523 

3,690 

267 

226 

185 

118.Q 

144.6 


Netherlands: Fodder beets were in general still in good condition on mid-Sep¬ 
tember, especially those on clay soils. Kohl-rabi was also in satisfactory condition. 
Pastures too were satisfactory and had much improved compared with the previous 
month. It was possible to obtain a large quantity of grass for ensilage, but the yield 
: was less , r on the higher soils than on the low-lying, and, peaty soils,' 
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The condition of red clover, alfalfa and fodder carrots and grasses was generalv 
satisfactory. 

Poland: At the middle of September the second cutting of hay was finished almost 
everywhere and the yield per acre was average. For clover on the other hand the 
outturn was poor, and in places it was impossible to cut the second crop owing to 
drought. 

United Kingdom: The weather during September was generally fine and warm, 
with cooler showery spells in the middle of the month. Conditions were very favour¬ 
able for field work. Pastures improved during the month and held out very well on 
the whole, but further rain was desirable in the middle and south of England. More 
second cuts of clover were taken than usual, the crops being in very good condition. 
Autumn cultivation was well advanced. 

Turnips and swedes in England and Wales grew well during September where rain 
had fallen. The roots were generally on the small side. In some areas of Scotland 
also, turnips suffered from lack of rain. In Northern Ireland the crop was about average. 

The yield per acre of turnips and swedes in Great Britain was 361 centals (1S.1 
short tons). Yields were much better in Scotland than in England and Wales. On the 
whole the yield was about average. 

Mangels in England and Wales were generally healthy and vigorous and of fair 
quality, but rather small, whereas in Scotland they were large. The yield per acre of 
mangels in Great Britain was 475 centals (23.8 short tons), which is below the average 
of the last 10 years. 

The area and production of the principal fodder crops are as follows:— 


% 1937 


England and Wales:— 

1937 1936 

Area in Thousand acres. 

Average 

* 931-1935 

1936 

= 100 

Average 
= 100 

Turnips and swedes . . 


449 

555 

94.6 

76.6 

Mangels ....... 

• . 207 

246 

247 

84.1 

S3.7 

Scotland:— 

Turnips and swedes . . 

England and Wales:— 

.. 332 

Production . 

346 

351 

96.0 

93-9 

Turnips and swedes . . 

(000 centals) 107,070 
(000 sh. tons) 5,354 

124,970 

6,248 

133 , 13 ° 

6,657 

S5-7 

SO.4 

Mangels ....... 

Scotland:— 

(000 centals) 79,860 
(000 sh. tons) 3,993 

104,920 

5.246 

99,910 

4,995 

76.1 

79-9 

Turnips and swedes . . 

{000 centals) 115,810 
(000 sh. tons) 5,790 

132,790 

6,639 

118,650 

5*933 

87.2 

97-6 


Argentina: In September the condition of rotation meadows was normal in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe and Entre Rios. The rain that fell towards the 
end of September improved conditions in the province of Cordoba and in the south 
of the Pampa. In the rest of the country the growth of alfalfa was retarded- The 
condition of pastures, except in the coastal region, was bad. Tate rains caused a sti¬ 
mulation of growth, which promises a considerable improvement in pastures. 
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Canada: The area and production o£ turnips, fodder maize and alfalfa with com¬ 
parative figures for 1936 and for the five-year average 1931-35 are given here; 


Area i thousand acres). 

% 193 7 






2*J3 7 

1936 

Average 

*93***935 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

Turnips . . . . . 
Fodder maize . , 
Alfalfa. 


• * • * 

• * • * 

189 

417 

846 

182 

4°9 

S 54 

175 

4 II 

679 

104.0 
102. r 
99.1 

I08 .1 

101.3 

124.3 



Production. 







Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 

1937 


1937 

1936 

Aver. 

2931-35 

2937 

1936 

Aver. 

1932-35 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

Turnips. 

Fodder maize . . 
Alfalfa . . . . . 

■ • 37.478 

. . 77,620 

• - 45.980 

3$,208 
62,568 
39,320 

35.485 

67,02s 

32,362 

1.S74 

3.881 

2,299 

1,910 

3,128 

1,966 

i,774 

3,35i 

1,618 

98.1 

124,1 

116.9 

IO5.6 

115.8 
I42.1 


United States: The production of hay from rotation meadows is now estimated at 
1,492 million centals (74.6 million short tons). 

Egypt: The work is being carried out of the preparation of the land for, the bersim 
crop, and cultivation was finised in some areas during September. Germination and 
growth are satisfactory. 
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Livestock in Norway. 


CLASSIFICATION 

20 June 
1937 

20 June 
j 1936 

20 June 
1935 

20 June 
1934 

20 June 
1933 

20 June 
1932 

20 June 

1932 : 

20 June 
1930 

Horses . 

Cattle . 

of which milk cows . . 

Sheep.. 

Goats . . . 

Figs. 

Poultrv (adult). ] 

i 

189,583 

1,343,245 

807,773 

1,739,029 

321,655 

445,000 

3,481,373 

185,468 
1,348,446 
803,833 j 
1,748,600 ! 
331,350 ! 
410,000 ; 
3,471,933 S 

182,614 
1,328,239 
796.444 i 
1,736,687 
334,015 1 
410,000 i 
; 3,436,544 1 
1 ! 

181,325 
1,294,497 
| 793,035 

! 1,697,698 
! 337,697 

550,000 
3,512,716 

180,183 
1,339,833 
809,892 1 
1,764,050 
343,042 1 
420,000 

I 3,543,658 1 

179,068 
1,341,787 
795,758 ! 
1,735,932 ; 
342,525 ! 
303,966 i 
3,503,001 

176323 

1,309,656 

776,590 

1,692,406 

344,352 

317,343 

3,323,991 

176,898 

1,250,672 

762,920 

1,588,186 

333,141 

338,859 

3,098,184 


Livestock in Poland. 

The following table shows the number of livestock in Poland in the last 
9 years:— 



Year 

Horses 

j 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

30 June 1937 ...... 

3,883 

10,547 

(thousand) 

3,183 

403 

i 7,672 

39 » 

1936 ...... 

3,824 

10,198 

3,024 

383 

7,059 

30 » 

1935 -. 

3,760 

9,759 

2,802 

355 

6,723 

30 * 

*934 . 

3,764 

9,258 

2,554 

321 

7,091 

3o » 

1933 . : 

3,773 

8,985 

2,557 

278 

5,753 

''39 * 

*936 ...... 

3,940 

9,461 

2,488 

248 

5,844 

30 » 

.193* ...... 

4*124 

9,786 

2,599 

237' l 

7,321 

36 » 

1930 . 

4,103 

9,400 

2,492 

227 

6,047 

30 , * 

1929 . 

' 1 '4,047' 

9,057 

' 2,523 

4,829 
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Tlie 1937 figures are provisional at present and mar-, after detailed calcul¬ 
ation, be modified but they show a general tendency that is not likely to be 
affected. 

This year the numbers of all classes of livestock reach their peak since 1929* 
with the exception of horses, whose number in 1937 was still below the maxi¬ 
mum of 1931. The largest increase in pigs, being 8.7 per cent.; for the 
other classes the percentage increase was as follows: goats 5.3 per cent., sheep 
5.2, cattle 3.4 and horses 1.3 per cent. 

It may be noted that the increase between 1936 and 1937 is larger that 
that between 1935 and 1936 only in the case of pigs; for all other classes it is 
smaller. 


Figs m Czechoslovakia. 


The following table gives the numbers of the various classes of pigs on 1 
July 1937 j according to provisional estimates, and comparative figures for the five 
previous years:— 


TEARS 

Total 

pigs 

CATEGORIES 

Boars 

for 

repro¬ 

duction 

Sows for reproduction 
(excluding those for 
fattening) 

Other pigs not used for reproduction 
(including sows for fattening) 

6 months 
old and 
under 

1 year 

1 year 
old 

and over 

young pigs 
less than 

S weeks old 

Figs 3 weeks 
old and 
under 

6 months 

Figs 

6 months 
old 

and over 

j 

1^37 (1 July).| 

! 3,862,694 

13,352 

181,825 

381,122 

977,056 

1,859,848 

449,491 

1930 * . t 

3,188,697 

12,383 

153,653 

318,486 

769,444 

1,566,178 

368,553 

1935 * .i 

, 2,980,193 

12,110 

157,758 

259,664 

700,959 

1,453,203 

356,479 

*934 > . 

3,887,837 

i 13,909 

154,686 

397,509 

1,011.757 

1,850,138 

459,838 

1933 . 1 

1 3,314,123 

! 13,949 

183,700 

' 339,581 

845,625 | 

1,574,623 

| 356,645 

1935 J . 

3,082,456 

12,687 

! 149,885 

311,099 

: 

770,354 

1,431,531 ! 

i 

406,900 


There was an increase in the total number of pigs in 1937 of si.i per cent* 
compared with 1936, and the figure practically reached the record of 1934* In 
view of this large increase, it is estimated that not only will the home demand 
for pork be covered by the national production, but that there will even perhaps 
be a surplus, if the Czechoslovakian demand does not increase in proportion. 


Production of wool in New Zeland, 

Wool production estimates for the 1936-37 season at 315,400,000 lb. are 
practically as high as the record production of last season, 316,500,000 lb. Wool 
production statistics are not obtained directly but are based on the figures of 
exports and local consumption for twelve months, and an the annual census 
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of stocks taken on 30 June* Scoured and washed wool are converted to a greasy 
basis. Production for the last 5 years was as follows:'— 

Estimated wool production in New Zealand . 

Year ended 30 June. 


1 936-37 , . . . .. . .million lb. 315.4 

1935-36. » » 316.5 

IQ 34-35 . » ”275.9 

1933-34 . » » 3 0 0.5 

1932-33 » ” 288.4 


Current information on livestock and derivatives* 

Belgium: The condition of livestock is causing anxiety: many cases of foot and 
mouth disease have been reported. 

Milk production has suffered the usual seasonal decline. 

France: Despite the rain that fell in the second decade of' September and the 
decline of the epidemic of foot and mouth disease, milk production remained poor at 
the beginning of October. 

Greece: Conditions for feeding cattle in August and the first half of September 
were very good throughout the country, except in the islands (Samos, Chios, Lesbos 
and the Cyclades), where drought caused a scarcity of feed. The production of milk 
is forecast as lower than last year. 

Irish Free State: Pastures at the end of September provided ample feed for cattle. 

A reduction of about 6 per cent, in milk production is reported as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 

Latvia: The production of milk during September was equal to that of August, 
but was 5 per cent, larger than that of the corresponding month last year. 

Netherlands: In September feed for milch cows was quite good. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year milk production for the 
whole country was about 5 per cent, lower. It was about average in North Holland 
while in other provinces the decrease was about 4 to 10 per cent. 

United Kingdom: Milk yields in Lngland and Wales were about average for the 
time of year, and in Scotland well up to the average at the end of September. 

In Northern Ireland at the end of August, cattle were improving in condition with 
favourable weather and plenty of feed. There were many complaints however of 
mastitis among dairy herds. 

Argentina: The health of livestock was good except in the province of Corrientes. 

French Morocco: The rains which fell in September have improved the condition 
of the herds on the high plateau of western Morocco and in the north-east regions, 
■where pastures began to grow green again and the animals found sufficient nourishment 
and numerous drinking points. In the other regions the situation remained precarious 
and the condition of the animals poor. 

Tunisia: At the end of September, pastures were in excellent condition in the 
south (Sfax and Susa) and cattle also were in good condition. Pastures were me¬ 
diocre, on the other hand, in the far south. 

Union of South 'Africa: In the south-west of Cape Province conditions during 
August were extremely favourable, with heavy rains followed by warm weather, and 
both pastures and live-stock are in very good condition, . 
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The south coastal area varied between districts, parts experiencing good rains 
and other parts drought. 

The Karroo areas were suffering from drought at the end of August, causing heavy 
losses to sheep farmers. The wool clip is expected to be of good quality however. 

In the north-west and north-east of Cape Province and the Transkei the severe 
drought already in progress was intensified during August. Stock, particularly sheep, 
were losing condition, and many farmers were trekking aimlessly about. In the north¬ 
west the only refuge seemed to be South-West Africa. 

In Bechuanaland and Griqualand West the weather suddenly became mild; 
cattle were in good condition. 

In Natal also the weather became mild though remaining dry. The drought 
was not yet serious but threatened to become so. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the Orange Free State and Natal. If rain comes 
soon conditions for the coming season will be good. Vermin have taken toll of flocks 
and herds in some parts of Transvaal. Wool clip prospects were good. 

Current information on sericulture. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, silk worms’ eggs in incubation 
this year will be about 30,900 ounces against 26,000 in 1936 and 26,300 on the average 
of the five 3 T ears ending 1935; percentages 119 1 and 117.6. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 3,616,000 pounds against 3,025,000 and 2,924,000; 
percentages 119.5 and 123.7. 

France: According to the preliminary^ estimate, the quantity of silk-worm's seed this 
year is about 12,600 ounces against 13,100 in 1936 and 17,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages 96.5 and 74.3. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 1,340,000 pounds against 1,486,000 and 2,010,000; percentages 90.2 and 66.6. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin low-lying plantations suffered from floods and the large 
number of leaves which became useless as ~a result of this seemed likely to lead to a 
serious reduction in the breeding of silk-worms. In North Armani leaf-production 
■was poor and breeding less intensive but more successful; in central Annaxn (Quang 
Earn and Binh dinh) the leaf harvest was on the other hand fairly abundant; at Binh 
dinli the health of the worms was unsatisfactory as a result of the bad weather 
conditions. At Cambodia breeding was checked at the end of August, the mulberry 
plantations being almost all submerged. 

Japan: Weather conditions were unfavourable for mulberries. 

According to the most recent estimate production of spring cocoons this year is 
about 376,198,000 pounds against 339,980,000 in 1936 and 399*55b°oo 012 the average 
of the five years 1931-1935; percentages 110.7 and 94.2. 

The quantity of eggs hatched for summer and autumn cocoons this year is about 
2,713,000 ounces against 2,843,000 in 1936 and 3,130,000 on the average of the five 
years 1931-1935; percentages 95.4 and 86.7. 

Syria and Lebanon: Silk worm breeding has profited from very favourable con¬ 
ditions all-round and production of cocoons promises to be excellent and much greater 
than last year. 

According to the most recent estimate, the quantity of silk worm eggs incubated 
in 1937 * s about 32,500 ounces against 32,300 in 1936 and 49,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages: 100.5 and 66.2. The corresponding production 
of fresh cocoons is estimated at about 2,537,500 lb. against 2,107,600 and 3,783,700; 
percentages; 120.4 arid 67.1. 
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TRADE - WHEAT 


TRADE 



& 

j: August 

L Twelve months (August i-Julv 31 ) j 

Twelve months 

1 (August 1 -July 31 J 

countries 

| Exports 

Imports 

!; Exports 

■ Imports j 

I Exports | Imports 


j! x 937 *936 ; 

1937 1 1936 

;! 1936-37 | 1935-36 

| 1936-37 1 1935-36 

■| 1 935 - 3611935-36 


Extorting Cuiinir, 


Bulgaria 
Hungary . 
Lithuania 
Poland-Hantzig 
Rumania 
Yogoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 

Canada 
Argentina 
Chile . , 
Uruguay. . 

India: by sea 4 ) 
j> : by land 4 } 
Iraq . . 

Iran . . . 
Manchukixo 
Syria &I<eb.: Fr. 
Turkey , . 
Algeria . . 
Egypt . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . 
Australia . 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


I 

;t| Importing Countries: 

ft 

u t Germany 
' Austria 

: J'! : Belgo-Buxemb. 

Denmark 
( : f , Spain 
} Estonia 
b Finland . 

France . 

I ' 'Greece . 

Irish Free Stab 
Italy . , 
m 'Latvia . . 
^•Ffarway 
f; Netherlands 
j i;^ortngai . 
jp United Kingdt 
J|vSTw«den 
||:Switzerland 
L''«echoslovaMa 
j fettelted States 

ft €!»mbxa 
' iFteriy,," - 
5 ) 

lljC^ylph. ; 

gfc&ta ' "» 

|| ; d)ted9en. 

I ndO-Chlna 


m ,. . ^VHalaya. 

Br. m, 
’of 'South 
l^e^'^ieaJand * 

m .■ ■■ 


174 ? 
533 
0 : 
0 

‘*929 j 

3,927 

2,258 


1,134 


421 


295 

2.208 ! 


0 

1 

73 

7; 

“ ,0! 

157 | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

356 

3,272 


15,874 


609 : 
1,305 

0 i 

466 

*U39 

1*2,695 

2,249 


200 


15 

*433 


31 ! 

I 

* 11! 

0 ! 


4,625 

13,121 

0 

1,131 

22,528 

10,781 

758 

104,917 

93.598 

0 

1.874 

9,992 

485 

2,982 

538 

400 

827 

2,814 

3,566 

366 

403 


683 
8,600 
1,273 
1,165 
3,520 
368 
16,801 
139,215 
39,414 
1,312 
1,509 
435 


|3) 


1 ) 


495 
197 
623 
531 
181 
317 
5,522 
3 

2,309 1 3 ) 


0 ! 

0 | 

0 : 

?! 

0 j 
0 ! 
88; 

0 !i 
0 11 
8 I 

135 b 

0 ! 

0 11 

136 ! 

626 ! 

0 ! 
1,325 


0 

0 

0 I 

0 1 

1 !■ 

0! 

134 i 
0 j 

0 1 

24 

292 

140 

5 

0 


558 

1 

0 


9 ! 

24 | 

45 

205 

2,420 j 

692 

183 

— 

,545 ! 

1 

i 

0 ! 

1 

0 

44,177 

43,935 

0 

0 


i 

i 

41 ; 

3,687 

144 

42 

1,299 

18,610 

2,138! 


1 

105 

414 

10 

10 

5,293 

3,24! 

— 

18 | 

1,832 

2,361 

2,609 

970 

26,247 

24,318 

— 

0 ! 

269 

266 

406 

35 

4,027 

5,150 

— 

28 ! 

20 

0 

84 

83 

153 

84 

_ 

0 

95 

193 

0 

0 

1,530 

1,618 

_ 

597 : 

545 

718 

1,132 

8,627 

8,599 

16,110 

— 


... 


4 0 

0 

12,887 

8,823 

— 

0 

626 

628 

0 

0 

7,320 

8,753 

— 

0 

965 

373 

70 

11 

40,812 

9,144 

— 

0 

176 

0 

0 

926 

596 

0 

— 

0 

253 

238 

0 

0 

3,847 

3,383 

— ■ 

0 

1,127 

737 

55 

4 

11,398 

11,365 

— 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2,443 

22 

153 

— 

224 

9,619 

8,381 

1,810 

846 

110,684 

114,401 

— 

444 

108 

90 

795 

2,119 

1,148 

1,010 

— 

0 1 

482 

733 

5 

i 3 

10,636 

10,002 

— 

1 j 

24 

0 

5,211 

4 

J 192 

1,302 

— 

133 | 

52! 

4,446- 

3,172 

i 163 

26,086 

30,269 

— 

- 



— 

l — 

1 ) 20,167 

1 ) 18,699 

—. 

~ 

... 

... 

— 

! — 

2 ) 280 

2 ) 282 

.— 




0 

i 0 

2,555 

2,576 

— 

- 

* 15 

— 

0 

i _ 

32 

— 

— 

- 

10 

12 

— 

1 — 

118 

100 

— 

.. 

... 

... 

775 

j 160 

1,060 

3,734 

■ — 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 0 

50 

85 

— 

- 



—, 

j — 

r) 7 

x) 45 

— 


«.. 


!i> 0 

\x) 0 

1 ) 1 • 2 

x) l 


- 



— 

— 

2 ) 3,942 

2 ) 7,683 

— 


... 

,.. 

2 

! 2 

7 

15 

— 



... 

1 } 1 

;*> 1 

1 ) 1,094 

x) 93 

— 




584 

i 0 

13 

25 

— 


... 

' **• 

z) 0 

]2) 0 

to 

to 

U) 

2 ) 170 

, __ 

1,652 

20,572 

i 

19,794 

336,853 

288,534 

322,653 

286,116 

— 


Up to 30 Jane. -4 . 2 ) Up to 31 May, —- 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) From 1 st April 1937, the'Indian statistics include the 
■twite 1 Of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma', with other foreign countries. — 5 ) From 1 st April 193 ?* 
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-YlGCST 


Tueiai: 2113CTHS .August i-Jaly jn 


COUNTRIES 


Twwc toxte*. 
r A ugust t r-July 31) 


Exports 


EXP< )RTS 


Exports Imports 


193S 


Ij37 


1930 j i r >3b-j 7 1935-3 


rj3S-3 


E'pJit-ns, Countries: 


Germany . . . 
Bulgaria . . - 
Spain .... 
France .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Baivia .... 
Lithuania . . 
Boland - Dantzig 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
U. S. S. R. . . 
Canada . . . 
United States . 
Argentina . . 

Chile. 

Uruguay . . . 
Chosen .... 
India: by sea 4 ) 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan .... 
Algeria .... 
French Morocco 

Tunis. 

Australia . . . 


Imtnnitin^ Countries 


Austria . . . 
Belgo-Buxemb. E 
Denmark . . . 
Estonia , . . 
Finland .... 
Greece .... 

Irish Free State 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Haiti. 

Brazil. 

Colombia . . . 

Peru ..... 
Burma 5 ) . . . 
Ceylon .... 
China .... 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . , 
British Malaya. . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine J3r. m. t. 
Syria & Deb.: Fr. m. t. 
Egypt . . . 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


Totals 


4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

89 

2 

167 


3,247 


Wheat flour* 


Thousand centals (1 cental — ico lb. , 


2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

215 

2 

0 


20 


3,653 


1 

33 

209 | 

1 | 


134 , 


758 ,f 

478 [ 

31 

— 1 

6 

0 j 

0 1 

0 1 


86 ! 


0 

0 

—— ! 

0 

— 

166 

192 1 

69 

112 - ! 


2,845 


3,199 

847 ! 

! s 2 t> 

— 

59 

89 ; 

0 

0 1 


1,352 


1.247 

0 


_ 1 

182 j 

469 

n 

6 ,! 


4,417 


4,353 

38 

14 

— 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 


0 

j 

0 

0 | 

0 

— 

0 i 

0 l 

0 1 

0 !l 


0 


0 1 

0 1 

0 

— 

0 ; 

142 I 

0 

olj 


1,449 


2,163 1 

0 

0 

— 1 

1 





7 


2 

0 

0 

— 

16 j 

11 

0 } 

0 


123 


74 j 

0 * 

0 ‘ 

— 

1 

“566 



. . 


1,464 


741 

45 

425 1, 

— 

“*760 ' 

9 

12 


8,870 


9,759 

132 1 

320 

— 

741 | 

599 

1 

6 


7,628 


6,732 

71 1 

83 

— 


... I 

— 1 

— 


2,148 


1,761 

— 

— 

— 





Jl) 

0 

] i) 

72 1 ) 

93 1 ) 

25 » 

— 





I) 

121 

1 ) 

285 1 ) 

0 ,U 

0 1 

— 

? 

4 ' 

0 

0 


52 


113 

0 

0 

— i 

110 ! 

28 | 

0 

6 , 


S55 


399 , 

23 , 


— 

... 

... { 


1 

( 

90 


82 1 

0 1 

1 ’i 

— 





I) 

0 

1 ) 

4 1 ) 

0 i) 

0 1 

*— 




... 

Jl 

1,663 


3,687 —) 

414 2 ) 

180 ( 

— 

”*42 1 

’“ 73 

4 ! 

4 

554 

1 

843 

SO i 

89 

— ! 




... y 

10 

3) 

4 3) 

0 < 3 ) 

0 

— j 

‘**92 

"" 23 ! 

5 | 

13 


284 

| 

410 

193 , 

31 

—* j 

1,001 

984 

0 

0 1 


11,063 

• 

12,147 t 

0 1 

1 1 

1 


! ?l 
12 ! 
0 ' 
41 I 

8 | 

92 ! 
2 1 
757 
0 

0 j 


1,336 


43 

18 

11 

0 

55 

8 

54 

139 

3 

758 

0 

0 


26 


1,275 


49 

78 

25 j 

2 l 
0 | 
0 ! 
0 
1 

433 

0 

2,042 

26 
348 


0 

I 

2 21 


0 

142 

7 

0 

189 

30 

5 

1 


9 

60 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2,653 

17 

6 


22 


( 


48,813 


0 

127 

3 

0 

121 

0 l 
2 1 

1 


512 

104 

161 

0 

479 

15 

140 

902 

1422 

45 

9,494 

3 

9 

225 

918 

9 

31 

209 

353 

537 


991 
602 si) 


379 

1,494 

3,0% 

682 

89 

54 

10 

44 


51,889 25,401 


nl 

90 

217 

0 

687 

?2 

159 

884 

1,207 

97 

9,528 

1 

24 

235 

1,049 

9 

32 

337 

843 

1,282 
554 
361 
1,341 
6 083 
587 
129 
73 
13 
200 


29,044 


1 } Up to 30 June. — 2) Up to 31 May. —■ 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) From 1 st April 1937 the Indian statistics include 1 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 3 } From 1 st April 3 " 
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TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 



August 

i| Twelve months 

(August r-July 31) j 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31’i 

COUNTRIES 

Nut Exposts *) 

j Net Imposts**) 

. 

,| Net Exports *) 

) Net Imposts **) | 

Net Ex.*)|NetIm.**) 


,'i 1937 i 1936 

: 1937 ■ 1035 

;! 1936-37 i 1935-36 

| 1936-37 

1935-36 j 

1935-36 ! 1935-36 


Total Wheat and Flour j). — Thousand centals (i centals = 100 lb.) 


Germany , . 
Austria . . . 
Beige-I<uxem. 

, Bulgaria . . 

: Denmark . . 

Spain . , . 

■: Estonia . . . 

'’Finland . . , 

/, France , , . 

Greece . . . 
y: Hungary, . . 

A. Irish Free State 
; Italy . . . 

•• ,] i Latvia . . 

A 1 Lithuania . 

A Norway . . 

,;J ■ Netherlands 
Poland-Daiitzig, 
A, Portugal . . 
y Romania . . 

J 1 United Kin geo. 

.»; Sweden . . . 

;;; Switzerland 4) 

A Czechoslovakia 
. Yugoslavia. . 


Totals Europe 


A u. S. S. R. 

; - Canada . 

. United States 
fty. Haiti . . 

:/;i, Argentina 
,,A 1 Brazil. . 

4-Chile . . 

Colombia 
x|;'Peru . . 

.A' Uruguay 
Kjifeuinia 5 } 

[jj/Ceylon . 

JliCMna . . 

Ip Chosen . 
pATaiwan . 

Jfjndta: by sea 6 ) 

||A : 1 » : by land 6 ) 

ymethetlands Indies: 
||;V Java and Madura. 
I 6 1 - 'Outer Provinces' 
Indo-China. » 

-Iraq .... 

Jran .... 
fcjapan . . . 
■'.'■.British. Malaya 
Maacfaukuo . 
‘..'’Palestine: Br. m. t. 
t < Syria Sc Leb.: Fr. m.t, 
''Turkey 
‘ Algeria .... 

i Morocco 

Union of South. Afx. 
traiia . . 
r 'Zealand. 



Totals 


182 


612 i 
636 . 


0 I 

} 

0! 


554 i 

931 ! 


2,935 


4,637 

3,739 


472 

"‘*293 

’3,543 

19,148 


609 i 
28 : 

'{.923 | 
638 ] 
243 j 

0 [ 

656 


I 


2,253 ! 




2 ; 
1,269 * 

j 

1 


356 | 

0 i 

1,155 

5,608 


13,691 

2,249 


6 

230 


41 

**525 

*2*857 

25^207 


3,965 

60 


— 


131 


19,027 


— y 

—- 


118 

467 


— 


— 


5.754 


4,228 

— 

— 

1,756 

2,362 


— 


— 


23,674 


23,388 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4,740 


683 


— 


— 

— 

— 

275 

275 


— 


— 


3,802 


5,376 

— 

— 

10 

_ ; 




_ 


97 


1 

— 

— 

150 

267 


_ 


— 


2,169 


2,534 

— 

— 

258 

14 


— 


— 


4,802 


4,848 

— 

— 




— 


— 


12,906 


8,852 

— 

— 

— 

— 


14,924 


10,263 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


7,509 


8,965 


— 

737 

— 


— 


— 


3.4,903 


3,346 

— 

— 

176 

0; 


— 


926 


596 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 


0 


1,274 


— 


— 

— 

— 

257 

310 


— 


— 


5,047 


4,556 

— 

— 

1,168 

921 ; 


— 


— 


12,661 


12,961 

— 

— 

_ 1 


3,062 


4,049 


— 


-— 

— 

— 

4 

18 : 


— 


2,161 


81 


— 

— 

— 


i 


22,527 


3,519 


— 


— 

— 

— 

10,391 

8,881 ; 


— 


— 


118,805 


122,723 

— 

— 

105 

— 


— 


1,131 


323 


— 

— 

— 

481 

732 ! 


— 


— 


10,632 


9,999 

— 

— 

— 

— i 


5,470 


— 


— 


1,322 

—- 

— 

~~ 



10,950 


466 


— 


— 



19.851 

14,307 


61,673 


24,603 


262,788 


213,097 






2,650 


17,087 







— 



116,507 


152,057 


— 


— 


— 

— 

3.523 


— 


— 


12,839 


21,247 

— 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

299 

x) 

314 

— 

— 

— 

— 


96,335 


41,762 


— 

— 

— 

— 

... 



— 


— 

X) 

21,391 

x) 

20,099 

*“ 1 

— 




— 

1 ) 

1,374 

X) 

124 


— 

— * 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

293 

2 ) 

294 

— 

— 




— 


— 


2,596 

2,619 

— 

— 



1 ) 

2,036 

x) 

1,865 


— 


_ ! 

— 

“* 99 

; — • 

— 


— 


278 ; 


.— 

— 

— 

50 

47 


— 


— 


588 j 


549 

— 

— 

... 



21 


65 


707 j 


4,668 

—- 

~ 





x) 

7 

1 ) 

45 

_ 

_ 

- ! 

— 


11,096 


661 


— 


— 

— 

— 

< 


3) 

350 

2 ) 

355 


— 


_ 

— 

— 




_ 


_ 


1,32! 


1,709 

_ 

— 


... 


— 


— 

x) 

803 

1 ) 

739 

— 

— 


... 


— 


— 

x) 

506 

1 ) 

482 

— 

— 

, . . 


x) 

2,922 

X) 

251 


— 


— 

— 

— 


... 


538 

627 


— 


— 

— 

— 

• • , 

... 


— 


— 

=0 

2,278 

2 ) 

3,008 

— 

— 




— 


— 


1,808 


1,631 

— 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

3,719 

X) 

7,575 

— 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

1,999 

X) 

874 

— 

—. 

*’*28 

— 


824 


164 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2,814 


317 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3,572 


. 5,969 


— 


— 

— 

1 — 

... 

... 


334 


— 


— 


104 

— 

— 

... 

... 


— 

3 ) 

2,314 

3) 

909 


— 

— 

— 

— 

22 


— 


2,741 


366 


— 

.— 

— 

... 



565 


■— 


— 


40 

— 

— 

— 

— 


58,928 


60,129 


— 


— 

— 

.— 


... 


— 


— 

2) 

288 

2) 

436 

— 

— 

20,028 

17,899 


361,155 


312,341 


315,907 


279,529 

— 

— 


;*) Excess of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

' Hour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour* 1,333,333 centals of grain. 

4 Up to 30 June. — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) Wheat only. — 5) From 1st April 1937 . - 
April XQ37, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
1:5 — 'countries. 


— 6) From 
with other 

































Exp rii.il r umus' r 
{ 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (r cental = icc 

lb* j * 

1 

Germany.j 

0 

0 

319 i 

6 1 

* i 

821 

3,232 i 

691 

Bulgaria.jj 

0 

0 

1 

0 

01 

254 J 

121 

0 1 

0 

Spam. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ j 

— 

_ 

~ i 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

16 

0 

172 ' 

333 1 

1 

405 

331 j 

Hungary. 

157 

161 

0 

0 

2.816 i 

210 j 

0 

0 - 

Latvia. 

0 

229 

0 

0 

623 j 

2,041 j 

205 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

47 t 

1,974 

0 

0 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

43 

765 

0 

0 

4,790 

4,788 j 

0 

0 ,S 

Romania .... 



... 


2.904 ( 

348 ' 

0 

<4 

Sweden ..... 

0 ! 

4 

0 

6 

4 

i 

903 

166 

19 

Yugoslavia .... 


11 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

r. s. s. r. 




... 

! 1,552 

2,283 

0 

0 , 

Canada ..... 

112 

302 

2 

(J 

j 2,034 

1,375 

3 

0 

■ 

Argentina .... 

24 

142 


- 

j 3,394 

2,273 

- 

- 

Algeria. 

7 

1 

10 

0 

0 

, 26 

27 

0 

0 j 

f 

If * 1 1 - C ttlf'i c 

Austria . 

2 

! 

1 1 

293 

281 

! . 

19 

3,852 

i 

1,004 I 

Belgo-Ldsemb. E.U. , 

0 

6 

20 

329 

1 39 

28 

1,126 

3,680 ' 

Denmark. 1 

0 

0 

188 

411 

0 

i 

1 

3,809 

! 4,174 j 

Finland. 

0 

0 

35 

21 

1 I 

0 

1,418 

1,505 1 

France. 

[1 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

27 

28 

1 

Grece.. 


! 


... 

0 

0 

1 

0 | 

Italv . 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

141 | 

179 | 

Nor wav ..... 

0 

0 

45 

154 

0 

0 

2,933 

3,358 j 

Netherlands . . . 

62 

15 

81 

177 

2,028 

76 

1,237 : 

1,747 ij 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

4 ' 

140 

122 j 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

604 

353 1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

1 

I 

3 

4 

15 

18 ! 

United States , . . 

578 

0 

0 . 

633 

303 

4 

2,045 

1221 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 

... 

... 

- 

- 

1 ) 117 

1 ) 81 1 

French Morocco . , 

... 

... 


•; 

c) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

i 

a) 0 j 

Totals . . . 

1,004 

1,654 

1,006 

2,065 

21,101 

17,638 

| 21,476 

18,511 


i) Up to 30 June. — 2) Up to 30 April, 
































TRADE 


BARLEY 


ij Twelve months (August 2-July 31} 
s ! i Exports j Imports 

1936 !! 2936-31 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 j 1933-36 


Twelve months 
(August x-july 31 } 

Exports j Imports 
1935-36 | 1935-36 


fm porting County 


I " Germany . . 
|;4ustria , . 
I'^elgo-Euxemb. 
||^stouia * . . 
^inland. . . , 

f mEce • • • 

f|A Greece . . . 
■A rish Free State 


Jtaly .... 
Norway . . . 
Reiherlands 
farted Kingdom 
Switzerland . . 
sjiurina 3) . . . 
^eylon .... 


Bariev. 


Thousand centals (1 centals = 100 lb.). 


■, ‘Bulgaria ..... 

151 

18 

0 

0 1 

606 

43 

0 

0 

A Denmark ..... 

98 

8 

2 

2 : 

1,695 

1,539 

1,426 

76 

1 Spain ...... 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


A, Hungary 

58 

7 

0 

o‘i 

638 

2S2 

0 

361 

■ '-Eatvia .. 

0 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

244 

0 

0 

; i Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

328 

18 

0 

'll '-'Poland - Dantzig . . 

, 19 

543 

0 

0 

6,342 

7,728 

0 

0 

"J':/; Romania . 


... 


1 

13,755 

4,066 

0 

0 

, 7 ' 'Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

2 

2 

12 

0 

: r!;, Czechoslovakia , . 

i 0 

62 

0 

0 

1,163 

806 

2 

2 

/ Yugoslavia .... 

1 23 

0 

0 

0 ! 

192 

2 

1 

25 

|; : u: s. s. r. 



... 

... ; 

480 

14,125 

0 

0 

4 Canada ..... 

372 

940 

0 

0 ! 

8,427 

3,684 

0 

0 

United Stales . . . 

1 1,007 

773 

165 

689 

2,332 

4,738 

8,145 

337 

! 'Si Argentina . . , . 

i 86 ; 

183 { 

— 

— 

! 7,032 

4,420 

— 

— 

j " Chile . ! 

1 

... 1 

— 

__ 

1 } 1,491 

1 ) 545 j 

— 

—• ; 

► j' India: by sea 4 ) . . 1 

j '**62 

0 

10 

1 

637 

41 i 

37 

119 

'< . I 





6,969 

3,312 ! 

0 

0 

Iraq . j 

! 1 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 484 

1 ) 142 1 

ji) 0 

1 ) 0 

; • Manchukuo . , . . J 

i i 

... 

— 1 

— ; 

1 } 22 

1 ) 24 

I — 

— 

l f; Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. t. j 

l 5 ; 

131 

3 

o i 

1,177 

927 

26 

6 

{| Turkey. 



— j 

— ; 

1,472 

389 

— 


|.|i Algeria ...... 

j 49 | 

307 

1 | 

176 | 

< 1,395 

789 

595 

575 l 

Egypt ...... 


... 

... { 

... 

622 

1 

! 3 

14 

j';.,';'; French Morocco , , j 


... 

.., 


3) 4,251 

3 ) 1,914 I 

3) 0 

3) 0 1 

I'^phion of South Afr. | 

j 


... 

... j 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

|} ; ' Australia. j 

; 

i i 2 

81 

0 

0 j 

3,254 

1,240 | 

0 

0 


Totals . . 


3.207 

927 

10,567 

56 

34 

5,801 

178 

545 

745 

618 

4,641 

19,926 

2.983 

2 

11 

13 

0 1) 
299 2) 
639 1) 
842 

' 101 2} 


3,118 ‘3,518 4,755 64,030 | 53,690 62,400 52,983 — 


x) Up to 30 June. — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) From xst April 1937 the Indian statistics include the 
of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From. i$t April 1937- 





































TR4.de 


ovrs 


b2(j S | 


£\\lL' *. M - 


COUNTRIES 


rxp jri- 


~ t^ l I 


Expnt g C un*r ts 

Bulgaria 
Hungary . 

Lithuania 
Poland Dantzig 
Romania . 
Czechoalov akia . 
Yugoslavia , 
USSR 
Canada 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile 
Chosen 

India by sea 4 ) . 
French Morocco 

Turns. 

Union of South Afr 

Australia. 

New Zealand 

Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Austria ..... 
Belgo Luxemb 35 U 
Denmark ..... 
Estonia ..... 
Finland ..... 

France. 

Greece 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy .. 

Latvia. 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands , . . 
United Kingdom . . 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland .... 
Uruguay 
Cejlon . , 

Indo-China . 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Fr m t 

Algeria ...... 

Egypt . . 

Totals . . . 


j 

19 ^ 

103 - 

T-jZ*- 

i j j fc 

T .. 

- “ 

"I 



Outis. 

— Tiiousand centals 1 cento 1 — r 

*> ib } 

0 

G 

0 

°i 

7> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 | 

0 

0 ! 

169 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°i 

0 

513 

47 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

1,476 

2 595 

0 

0 


* * ! 


1 

670 

386 

0 

0 

16 ^ 

29 } 

0 

0 

919 

82 

0 

13 

22 

0 

0 

0 t 

81 

73 i 

0 

0 


1 

... 1 

... 

1 

139 

3,282 

5 

8 

104 I 

128 

208 

0 1 

2,285 

4,074 

3 

116 

217 

2 1 

0 ! 

0 

29 

204 

50 

22 

111 

67 5 

— 1 

„ ! 

i 

8,436 

3,092 

— 

— 

... 




1 } 1,481 

1 ) 625 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

44 

1 

1 

<1 

3 

0 ! 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 


! 




3) 172 

3) 131 

3 ) 0 3 ) 0 

69 

1 

0 

0 

55 

215 

7 : 

0 




. 

90 

7 

01 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

121 

97 

13 

2 

.. 

... 



2 ) 2 

2 ) 1 

2 ) 8 

2 } 19 


* 





l 

1 

0 


150 

0 

j 1 

1 

1 118 

463 j, 

0 i 

0 

50 

76 

| 

> 

848 

616 ■ 

01 

0 

67 

16 

4 

0 

1,011 

898 j 

6 

0 

8 i 

3 

189 

440 

1,480 

142 

0 

1 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

129 

45 

0 

; 0 : 

18 

1 20 

0 

0 

125 

769 | 

1 1 

! 1 

42 

114 

6 

* 

2,393 

472 


i 



0 i 

0 

93 

92 

0 1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 ' 

40 

56 

1 1 

4 

589 

3,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

130 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 1 

1 

132 

6 

10 

0 

5 94 

1 43 

1,138 

221 

709 

512 | 

2 

3 

87 

332 

36 

41 

2 085 

2,865 j 

0 

0 

52 

15 

| 55 

180 

634 

279 l 

0 

0 

286 

259 

i 0 

0 

4,562 

4,415 

... 



.. 

i‘x) 0 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 10 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 — 

! — 

14 

13 

.. 

... 


„. 

!ji> 0 

! i) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 | 

— 

- 


... 

, ~ 

i ~ 

«) 51 

2 ) 49 5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

| I 

! 2 

1 

372 

87 

8 

' 

812 

259 

I ", 

46 

2 

568 

536 

1,146 

944 

18,500 

I 16,782 

i 

{ 

| *». 

1 

15,253 

i 1 





1} Up to 30 June — 2} Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April — 4) From 1st April X 937 » the Indian statistics 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 































TRADE 


MAIZE 



!; 

August 

'j Tun months (November x-August 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

j; Exports Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


j 1 X937 | 1936 , 1937 : X930 

; 1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 ; 1935-36 

X935-36 

1935-36 


1 Ea porting Countnei 

' Bulgaria .... 

" Hungary . . . , 

1 Romania .... 

\ Yugoslavia . « . 

IT. S. S. R. ... 

Haiti. 

g Santo Domingo . 

\ Argentina .... 


Maize, 


China ... 

t India: by sea 4} . . 

■ fi Netherlands In dies : 

java and Madura 
i; Outer Provinces , 
| Ir.do-Chir.a . . . . 

? Iraq. 

'| Manchukuo . , . . 

A; Syria and Lebanon: 
'J *Fr. m. t. ... . 

Ji Turkey. 

, {Egypt. 

^Madagascar . . . . 

French Morocco . . 

Id Union of South Afr. 


17,236 i 16,295 


Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


1 } 15,914 1 ) 

1,270 I 

1 ) 12 |i) 

x) 3 

138 

126,212 
a) 71 

2) 0 2) 

1) 100 

2 


78 

0 

1 x) 
208 1 ) 
533 4 ) 
1,446 1 ) 


0 : 

0 '! 

2,463 

0 i 

251 :l 

2,276 


... lb) 

15,294 

1 : 

0 ■; 

11,190 

... 

... I' 1 ) 

0 

— 

— ;ji) 

2 

— I 


277 

— ! 

— i 

182,897 

— ( 

— p) 

35 


... !c) 

0 

— 

- [;*) 

292 

2 


I 

- Ill) 

3,428 

— 

- ib) 

1,232 

— 

— i]x) 

5,788 

— 

— ilx) 

6 

— 

- to) 

1,941 

0 

0 ! 

4 

~~ 

- 11 ) 

4 


... 1 ) 

52 


... 1 ) 

467 


... |4) 

390 


... ix) 

3,185 


'Importing Countries: 


■AGermany . . . . 
•;Austria , . . . 

||Bdgo - Buxembu: 
jtt Econ. Union , . 
fgfjenmark .... 
sfSjp&im ..... 

IfEstonia. 

i^inland ..... 

If&reece. 

j^rish Free State . 

gfl&orway . . . . 

^Netherlands , . 
^Poland - D antzi g . 

! Portugal . . . . 

fjUnited Kingdom . 
/.'Sweden. . . . , 

^Switzerland . . . 
^Czechoslovakia 

^fUnited States . . 


mtosen . . . . . 

|^h2e4tine: Brit- m. 

New- Zealand. . . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2,144 

0 

0 

18 

218 

62 

0 1) 
19 


252 
1,296 
12,397 
1,021 2) 
5,803 
2,442 
118 
2,750 
17,966 
168 
390 
68,124 
3,672 
2,249 
1,255 
10,221 
50,282 

3 1 ) 
257 

4,410 3) 
320 2 ) 
59 
209 

4 

80 3 ) 


0 

1,817 

11,653 

1,407 

4,008 

3.746 

0 

2,271 
16,672 
0 
321 
63,633 
1,228 
1,478 
2,054 
2,231 
6,863 
* 33 
440 
3,708 
79 

33 

34 
21 
48 


19,809 ' 17,107 


15,024 234,185 160,114 244,336 160,592 216,165 


£j \yt t0 . 2 ) tip to 30 June, — 3)-Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April. — 5) i?!rom, 1st April 1937, the Indian 

raMto the ‘trade of India -with Burma, and 'exclude the direct^trade 1 foreign countries-.' 











































TRADE 


RICE 


S31 s 


s 

1 

j 


August 

j| Eight mom 

:rrs fjanua 

ry 1-Au 

gUt.' 

3i) 

Twtxa e 
(J anuary 

MONTHS 
-Dec, 32} 

COUNTRIES | 

j 

Exports 

Imports j| 

Exports 


Imports 

i 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

1937 

_ 1 
293b ; 

1937 | 

2936 

1937 

1936 | 

1937 

1930 |i 

IQ3 6 

1936 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice, 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = iod 

lb.). 


( 

Spain . 

_ 

- 


- ! 


_ 


_ 


__ 


__ , 


_ 'j 

Italy . 

137 

316 

0 

0 ! 


2,233 


1,760 


30 


19 

3,147 

23 ' 

United States . . . 

248 

6 

178 

105 | 


815 


110 


1,439 ! 


630 

235 

1,151 

Brazil. 

..• 


— 

— 1 

2 ) 

314 

2 ) 

675 


— 


— 1 

1,176 


Burma 5) . . . . . 

5,613 

— 

2 

_ ! 

0 ! 


33,355 


— 


14 ! 
1 


— j 


— 

Chosen. 

1 

4 

0 


45 


57 



2 

153 

3 « 

Taiwan. 



... 


2) 

1 

-j 

0 

2) 

0 ’ 

2} 

5 

1 

0 ! 

India: by sea 6) . . 

345 

2,217 

2,858 

141 


14,185 


22,0 SS 


14,713 


2,971 1 

29,931 

3,236 

/ : by land 6) . . 

1 


... 

... 

3) 

292 

3) 

246 

3} 

1,022 

3) 

852 | 

513 

1,385 

Indo-Chma .... 




... 

3) 

18,600 

2 ) 

23.195 

4) 

12 

2) 

22 

37,558 

69 

Iran. 




... 

l) 

5 

1) 

6 ji) 

0 

2} 

0 

13 

1 4 

Iraq. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

C) 

773 

2) 

64b 

2) 

0 

2} 

0 j 

1,251 

0 

Siam . 

' 1,676 

2,998 

— 

— 


14,284 


24,011 


— 


- 

35,249 

— *4 

Egypt.. 

... 




I) 

2,439 

1) 

1,426 

I) 

2 

1} 

1 ! 

3,070 

2 

J 

InvPoiting Countnes: 

1 

t 











1 

j 


1 

' 

Germany. 

! 65 

64 

424 

539 


339 


345 


2,720 


f 

2,624 | 

561 

3,805 S 

Austria . 

i 0 

0 

6! 

49 


0 


0 


464 


378 

0 

604 f 

Belgo-Euxemb. E.U. 

1 54 

17 

159 

73 


427 


88 


1,238 


630 

220 

1,216 } 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

9 

2 


0 


0 


113 


177 

0 

182 | 

Estonia . 

! — 

— 

2 

4 

| 

— 




15 


14 


22 % 

Finland. 

1 — 

— 

21 

22 

! 

— 


— 


222 


179 


313 % 

France. 

16 

33 

963 

1,271 

j 

597 


??? 


12,017 


10,845 

376 

18.870 | 

Greece . 


... 



I) 

0 

1) 

0 

I) 

459 

1) 

355 

0 

665 1 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

38 

32 


0 


0 


270 

250 

0 

349 t 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

6 

3 


0 


0 


51 


53 

0 

83 I 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

2 

I 


0 


0 


15 


9 

0 

16 I 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


7_s 


5 

0 

9 1 

Norway . 

0 

0 

12 

5 


0 


0 


95 


79 

0 

101 1 

Netherlands . . . 

217 

248 

452 

414 


2,022 


1,239 


3,837 


2,730 

2,437 j 

4,414 f 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

9 

68 

2d 

93 


55 


139 


797 


745 

2H 

1,207 1 

Portugal ..... 

0 

0 

17 | 

60 


0 


0 


50 


243 

0 

455 | 

Romania. 

— 

.— 


* * 


— 


— 

2) 

241 

2) 

216 

-r- 

654 | 

United Kingdom . . 

5 

27 

'*260 ! 

166 


121 


117 


2,026 


1,737 

202 

2,490 1 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

11 i 

0 


— 




245 


184 

— 

234 1 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

18 

23 


0 


0 


253 


276 

0 

521 I 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 ! 

0 

126 

87 


0 


0 


814 


757 

0 

0 ' 

U38 f 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 j 

0 

17 

0 


2 


0 


246 


269 

492 i 

U.S.S. R. 


.. 



I) 

12 

1) 

12 

I) 

709 

! I} 

626 

21 j 

1,159 1 

Canada ..... 

5 

3 

12 

*32 


30 


15 


633 i 

690 

28 

783 I: 

Haiti. 


— 




— 


— 

I) 

21 

\i) 

26 

— j 

44 Iff 

Chile .. 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

173 

2 ) 

235 

— j 

356 | 

Colombia. 

_ 

— 




— 


— 

3) 

38 

13) 

133 

_ i 

267 % 

Peru. 





I) 

0 

1) 

0 

I) 

174 

1) 

584 

0 i 

737 k 

Cevlon ...... 

0 

0 

' i *081 

’*942 


1 


? 


8,458 


8,177 

2 ’ 

11.926 | 

China .. 

Netherlands Indies: 

... 

... 


I) 

448 

1) 

386 

I) 

5,053 

1) 

6,328 

592 

6,842 | 


Java and Madura. 


... 



I l} 

113 

1) 

68 

I) 

33 

2) 

158 

263 ; 

i 190 | 

Outer Provinces . 





= ) 

118 

2) 

82 

2) 

1,363 

2 ) 

2,533 

246 ! 

4,915 | 

Japan.. 

* « «. 

... 

... 


3) 

98 

3) 

67 - 

i 3) 

32 j 

3) 

158 

234 

1 1,22! ■ 

British Malaya. . . 





D 

1,46! 

1} 

2,291 I 

I) 

8.623 

1) 

9,197 

4,091 

1 16,150 :f 

Manckukuo .... 






20 

2) 

20 ! 

la) 

1,093 

,2) 

1,370 

39 

2,360 ‘i 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 





2) 

84 

2) 

0 1 

12} 

281; 

\2) 

147 

0 

396 

Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 1 

0 

0 

*“ 17 

'"*20 

0 


0 


301 

1 

222 

0 

412 " 

Turkey . 






— 


— 

1) 

0 

I) 

5 

— 

7 ,, 

Algeria. 

6 

0 

■‘*118 

***37 


32 


2 


676 


190 

1! 

480 t 

Madagascar . . . . 





1) 

50 

I) 

33 

1) 

15 

I) 

38 

54 

6> , 

French Morocco . . 


A. 




— 


— 

4) 

235 

4) 

42 

— 

187 , 

Tunis ..... 

0 

0 

*'*34 

7 


0 


0 

1 

302 

31 

0 

114 

Union of South Air.. 



* * 


1} 

0 

I) 

0 

,l) 

847 

0 

778 

0 

1 1,266 

Australia ..... 

“*34 

“’21 

39 

1 

376 


156 


71 


37 

267 

I 72 I 

New Zealand . , . 




3) 

l 

3) 

0 

1) 

44 

1) 

41 

0 

l 71 ' 

Totals . . . 

8,433 

6,022 

6,961 

4,129 


93,749 


79,450 


72,633 


58,998 

122,152 

[ 93,735 1 


2) Up to 31 July. — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 32 May. — 4) Up to 30 April. — 5) From 1st April 1937. — 6), 
ist April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude'the direct trade of Burma wit® 
foreign countries. A&i 
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TRADE 


LINSEED 



At- 

jVSI 


i 

Eight 01 

oXTiis (January i-Au 

gust 31) 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 

I-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES ; Exp 

I) RTS 

Imp 

urts 

Exp 

5 RTS 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

I9S7 

1036 

U'37 

1036 i 

1 

*937 

1936 

1937 

1936 | 

1936 

1936 

>, 

•Exporting Countries: jj 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 

100 lb.). 



!l 

; Lithuania ....[• 0 

17 

0 

°i 

109 

219 

0 

0 

525 

0 

Romania.: i ... ! 

i ... 

. . . 


s) 3 

2) 2 

2) 0 

2) 0 

39 

0 

; Argentina . . . . i 1 2,167 

2,052 

- 

_ 

28,337 

19,942 

— 

— 

32,715 

— 

; Uruguay. : j 


_ 

__ 

2} 661 

2) 1,149 

— 

— 

1,648 

— 

,1 China... 




1) 260 

1) 707 

— 

— 

812 

— 

i India; by sea 4} . . !; 545 ! 

496 

0 

0 

2,971 

4,273 

0 

0 

6,959 

0 

} 1 

f » : by land 4}. . • : — j 

— 

... 



— 

3) 142 

3) 170 

— 

308 

j Iraq.. ;! 


— 

— 

1) 14 

1} 4 

— 

— 

24 

— 

French Morocco . . j ... j 



— 

*) 36 

4) 24 

— 

— 

211 

— 

t Tunis ....... !i 0 ; 

! 0 

0 

0 

> 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 New Zealand. . . . ;j ... j 

... 

1 

j 

4 

3) 1 

| 

3) 0 

la) 0 

9 

0 


,'i* Importing Countri 

D 

1; :: Germany , . . . 


\C] Austria . . . , 
, Belgo-Luxemb. 

tV Denmark . . 

If ' « . 

* Spam . . . 

C’i Estonia . . 
Finland . . . 
France . . , 
$1 Greece . , . 
'••3 Hungary . . 
fj^j I risk free State 


|% Italy .... 
gtaivia .... 
||p , ;N r orway . . . . 
^^Netherlands . , 
pH Boland-Dantzig 
fed United Kingdom. 


dioslovakia 
osiavia . 


[fed States 

cma 6} . . 


estine: Br. m. 
;eria .... 
n>t .... 


0 

120 

0 

1,194 

47 

59 

0 

473 

101 

7,287 

78 

0 

1 

6,088 


808 

0 

536 

0 

95 

101 

726 


8,604 

0 

284 


27 

3 

2 

4 

7 


2,599 j 2,874 j 2,837 32,616 26,633 j 34,546 26,436 43,410 1 


B P to 31 July- — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April. — 5) From 1st April 1937, the 
tabstics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 
■ *st April 1937. 

































TRADE 


COTTON 


833 s 


CUE'N TRIES 


Exports 


Twelve MONTHS ( tugysf i-July 31) 


Exports 


Tweiae months 
\ August I-July 31) 

Exports Imp sets 


1937 

1936 

1937 1 

1936 

1930-37 

i935-3^ 

193<-37 

1 05-35 i935-3^ 

1935- 



Cotton* — 

Thousand 

centals { 

i cental 

11 

M 

O 

O 

cr 



1,182 

961 

42 | 

63 


28,443 


31,337 

1,278 

774 





— 

~ 


121 

9 


126 

0 

1,030 

— 

1 ~ 

__ 

— 

*‘*23 

*161 

— §' 

_ 


675 


_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 


• * * 

— §, 

— 

1 ) 

4,408 


2,825 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


1,751 


1,884 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

0 

— 


91 


— 

0 

— 1 

— 

— 

646 

678 

no 1 

75 

1 

17,249 


14,800 

1,979 

1,275 

— 

—, 


| ... 


— 

r° 

7 

'2) 

5 

j 

— ! 




1 

_ 

_ 

1 

28 


13 


_ 

— 

— 





'I 

40 


19 

3 

I 1 

— 

— 



... 


1 ) 

371 

'u 

279 

1) 0 

li) 0 



0 

1 2 

0 

0 

l 

81 

1 

79 

0 

0 

— 

1 __ 

... 


— 

— 

1 

321 


469 

__ 

— 

— 

1 —. 

* , . 

i .' * * 

— 

— 

i, 

8,738 


8,100 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

* * * 

1 



1 3) 

1 

,3) 

0 

3) i 

3) 1 

— 

— 

. . . 

j ... 


... 


11 

1 

10 

. 12 

i 0 ‘ 




bx^uLtij, Lmntrits: 


United States . . 

Haiti . 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . . . 
Brazil .... 

Peru. 

Burma 4) ... 

India: b} sea 5) • 

;> : by land 5 )- 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Syria and Lebanon: 
"Ft. m. t. . . 
Turkey .... 
Egypt . . . 

French Morocco 
Union of South Afr. 


Iihf >(/fmg Countries: 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemfo. 33 . U 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark .... 
Spam ..... 
Estonia .... 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 

Italy . 

Eatvia. 

Eithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . j 
Poland - Bantzig . . 
Portugal .... 

Romania .... 

United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 

Switzerland . „ . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
TJ.S.S. R. . , . 
'Canada .... 

Chile ...... 

Colombia .... 

Ceylon . ... 

China .... 

Chosen .... 

Taiwan . . 

Indo China 
Japan . . . 
Manchukuo . 
Palestine: Br. 

Algeria , . . 
Australia . . 


Totals . . 


0 

0 

67 

0 


0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


67 


2,023 


0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


34 , 


1,980 


47 S 

386 

2 1 

574 , 

5,779 

7,265 

78 

45 

1 ! 

1 1 

87! 

877 | 

146 

144 1 

757 s 

653 

2,938 

2,378 

20 

11 . 

0 : 

0 

193 

180 ; 

9 

10 : 

“ 

— 

204 

177 1 

12 1 

- 9 

0 

0 

132 

H9 , 

24 

15 1 1 

0 

299 

279 i 

273 

318 1 

414 

334 

6,955 

7,139 ! 



0 

10 

65 

110 1 

29 

40 ! 

0 

0 

552 

560 

272 

631 

0 

0 

3,598 

1,909 

8 

7 1 

0 

0 

115 

97 

5 

3 , 

0 

0 

43 

32 

4 

2 1 

0 

0 

75 

70 

65 

77 

16 

6 

1,360 

1,001 

154 

131 

2 

4 

1,636 

1,615 

25 

V 1 

- 

.— 

555 

484 1 


... 11 ) 0 

r) 0 

1 ) 262 

1 } 13! i 

646 

1,145 | 

609 

672 

15,885 

15,169 , 

33 

39 1 

— 

— 

754 

672 ! 

31 

34 , 

5 

1 

715 

549 

167 

159 

53 

48 

2,516 

2,129 v 

39 

26 

2 

0 

410 

375 I 



508 

0 

443 

512 I 

’“61 

71 

— 

— 

1,681 

1,357 ; 



— 

— 

3 } 43 

3) 19 j 



— 

— 

2 } 58 

2 } 60 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

22 



1,213 

892 

504 

916 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

21 

** * 


— 

— 1 

1 ) 7 | 

x) 6 



1 ) 17 

1 ) 9 ! 

ji) 252 

|i) 107 



2 ) 598 

2 } 455 

la) 19,031 i 

2 ) 14,659 



x) 3 

1 ) 0 

x) 673 

x) 392 



1 ) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 11 

1 ) 15 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

5 

16 

5 

0 

1 

52 

86 | 

2,743 

3,469 

66,541 

64,642 

j 71,996 

1 

63,545 



1) Up to 30 June % — 2) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4} From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 



























TRADE 


WOOL 



1 ! August 

■| Tex months (Sept. z-August 31) (Se^'f- 

MONTHS 
Aug. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports Exports j 

Imports 


; ; 1937 | 1936 

1 ■ 1937 ; 1936 

i93d-37 I935-3 6 1936-37 j 1935-36 1935-36 

1935-36 


Thousand lb. 


Hungary . . . 
Irish. Free State 

Argentina , . . 

Chile .... 
Peru ..... 


Burma 5) • ■ ■ > 

China. 

India: by sea 6) . 

» : by laud 6} 

Iraq. 

Iran. ...... 

Manchukuo . • • 
Palestine; Br. m. t. 
Syria & Eeb.: Fr. m.t 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 


Hu. of S. Africa . 


New Zealand 


I mpvrh n § Countries: 

I a) 

Germany. . . • j ^ 

Austria . 

Belgo-Luxemb. ( u) 
Econ. Ua. \ b) 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 


Italy. 

' Latvia . . . . 
Lithuania . . . 

( Norway » , . 

Netherlands . . • 

Poland - Dantzig 
'■Portugal . . . 
Romania . . . 

'' United Kingdom 
Sweden , . . 

„ Switzerland , . 

Czechoslovakia 
1 Yugoslavia . . 

; '.U; S. S. R. . . 

Canada . . . 
^United States . 

■ -.Japan .... 


Totals . . . 


i 176 

322 

22 

44 I 


1,118 

952 


1,186 


1,900 

— ! 

— 

! 1,426 

1,819 

97 

53 


16,533 

36,103 


853 


569 

— 

— 

9,096 

6,962 

— 

— 


253,321 

230,144 


— 


— 

— 

— 

1 2,621 

3,924 

— 

— 


44,586 

48,976 


— 


— 

— 

— 

1 




2 ) 

28,074 2 ) 

18,047 

2 ) 

529 

2 ) 

1,276 

— 

— 

! ... 

... 

_ 

— 

x) 

12,615 1 ) 

11,674 


— 


— 

— 

— 





b) 126,226 12 ) 

85,842 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— 





2) 

32,286 2 ) 

9,425 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— 

: 15 

— 

0 

— 


97 

— 


2 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


35,373 

28,907 


— 


— 

— 

— 

i 2,465 

2,818 

419 

313 


69,018 

55,923 


6,799 


6,784 

— 

— 

j — 

— 




— 

— 

3) 

18,345 

3) 

12,337 

— 

— 

i ... 




l) 

16,354 1 ) 

9,665 

1 ) 

99 

x) 

15 

— 

— 





2) 

12,053 2 ) 

3 3,629 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— 





2) 

5,485 2 ) 

3,821 

2 ) 

1,475 

2 ) 

1,171 

— 

— 





2) 

417 2 ) 

123 

2 ) 

24 

2 ) 

18 

— 

— 

; 540 

948 

106 

2 


8,697 

4,930 


955 


223 

— 

'- 

4,275 

1,248 

139 

176 


28,947 

14,793 


3,303 


2,079 

— 

— 





I) 

5,260 1 ) 

3,552 

1 ) 

60 

1 ) 

64 

— 

— 



, a 


4) 

5,864 4) 

1,444 

4) 

31 

4) 

20 

— 

— 

822 

49 

29! 

42 

! 

8.625 

1,107 


1,091 


518 

— 

— 

! ... 




1) 245,142 i)211,356 

x) 

203 

x) 

97 

— 

— 

1 




1 ) 

8,497 1 ) 

5,988 

1 ) 

1,872 

1 ) 

2,015 

-- 

— 

! 82,72 

6,997 

487 

234 


775,794 

732,907 


3,730 


9.222 

— 

— 

1 46,80 

4,491 

9 

2 


67,865 

64,627 


104 


157 

— 

— 

| 55,20 

2,242 




236,936 

262,902 

3) 

99 

3) 

90 

— 

— 

! 51,48 

5,650 




52,880 

52,812 

3) 

4 

3) 

13 



0 

9 

15,600 

9,949 


j 

284 

395 


174,664 


182,850 



0 

7 

2,738 

4,092 


212 

1,146 


37,906 


35,991 

— 

— 

4 

22 

1,592 

1,041 


161 

251 


19,789 


23,671 

— 

— 

5,437 

3,214 

16,819 

7,987 


98,053 

68,859 


276,778 


220,794 

— 

— 

1,559 

2,019 

732 

525 


27,373 

26,500 


7,255 


5,426 

— 

— 

0 

0 

75 

152 


0 

0 


1,468 


3,612 

— 

— 

57 

33 

190 

212 


498 

392 


5,66! 


4,921 

— 


0 

0 

42 

68 


0 

0 

| 

745 1 


895 

_ 

— 

18 

9 

553 

448 


273 

214 


6,830 


5,692 

— 

— 

5,509 

6,124 

22,227 

13,847 


77,189 

57,312 


317,295 


362,091 

— 

■p— 





1 ) 

2,143 1 ) 

1,523 

1) 

7,154 

1 ) 

10,657 

— 

— 

”‘ll2 

0 

*8,964 

*2*478 


115 

212 


78,917 


39,256 

— 

— 

71 i 

15 

584 

851 


1,382 

42 


6,504 


8,871 

— 

— 

0 

0 

157 

130 


0 

0 


1,834 


2,006 

— 

— 

13 

0 

88 

79 


20 

0 


906 


89! 

— 

— 

214 

73 

168 

196 


1,779 

1,111 


2,833 


2,820 

— 

— 

375 

397 

304 

381 


5,280 

3,499 


5,959 


6,975 

— 

— 

49 

75 

511 

370 


977 

1,235 


6,909 


5,110 

— 

— 

95 

0 

2,482 

4,209 


287 

168 


50,027 


44,406 

— 

— 

549 

168 

157 

60 


3,217 

1,210 


3,296 


3,042 

— 

— 





2 ) 

981 2 ) 

306 

2 ) 

1,486 

2 ) 

957 

— 

— 

1*4,352 

20,369 

37*384 

33,391 


300,240 

321,201 


841,794 


879,321 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,070 

1,806 


— 

— 


21,945 


20,324 

— 

— 

29 

40 

1,045 

1,579 


291 

256 


16,700 


15,973 

— 

— 

86 

71 

1,541 

2,765 


551 

1,074 


41,967 


43,222 

— 

— 

117 

302 

950 

1,100 


1,334 

4,958 


8,303 


9,509 

— 

— 

■ • • 

,,, 


... 

1) 

0 x) 

0 

1 ) 

47,633 

1} 

47,455 

— 

— 


... 


• - « 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

X) 

15,368 

1) 

12,055 

— 

— 

***558 

1,087 

*i»*612 

659 


7,774 

8,543 


26,048 


22,520 

-- 

— 

0 

0 


... 


31 

24 

I) 355,737 

1) 

224,348 

— 

— 

... 

... 

/.I 

... 

3 ) 

271 3 ) 

833 

3 ) 215,223 

3) 232,090 

__ 


74,260 

71,504 

120,135 

89,241 

2,608,783 2,388,913 

2,645,678 

2,514,319 

— 

“ 


ft * A*! = g^asy. — b) Wool, scoured. ~~ i) Up to 31 July. — 2 ) Up to 30 June. — 3} Up to 31 May. — 4 ) Up to 30 

RrWPvr — 'Ttosnitfet,April 1937 . — , 6 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and 
p;,^pwx^ |he' .direct .'trade of 'Burma with other foreign countries. 1 ; 1 
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AUGrLbT 

1 Eigv: si 

JXT .s fj . 

_ Twelve 

* Jain 1-Dec 31? 

COUNTRIES 

Exports Imports 

If Export-. 

Iv? RTS EXPjKTs IMPORTS 


1937 1936 1 ->37 

1--- 

J 937 

X J 3 - 

1,7 1 r z ^3 1 jvf 


Butter. — Thousand lb. 


Austria . . . 

Bulgaria. . 
Denmark . . . 

Estonia . . . 

Finland .... 
Hungary . . . 

Irish Free State 
Latwa .... 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
U. S. S. R. . . 
Argentina . . 
Chile . . . 

Syria & Leb.'.Fr. 
Turkey . 

Union of South 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand . 


772 

833 

0 

0 

4,429 

4,500 

7 

9 

7,802 

4 

9 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

73 

27,756 

25,113 

— 

— 

230,944 

216,581 

— 

— 

322,328 

3,102 

2,714 

0 

0 

18,075 

14,489 

0 

0 

24,3 52 

1,669 

2,288 

c 

0 

23,292 

20,657 

0 

0 

30.S36 

1,365 

1,107 

0 

0 

8,629 

5,154 

0 

0 . 

10,40! 

5,957 

8,697 

0 

0 

31,151 

40,07-1 

1,459 

9 1 

58 032 

4,136 

4,528 

0 

0 

26.7d4 

25,027 

0 

0 

38,118 

4,156 

4,209 

0 

0 

20,803 

20,624 

0 

0 

32,252 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

557 

362 

0 

0 

423 

11,288 * 

13.827 

0 

2 

85,136 

92,998 

18 

37 

132,686 

1,669 

3 245 

0 

0 

11,160 

15,377 

0 

0 

24,046 




2) 53 

2) 88 2) 

0 z) 

0 

218 

*4,702 

*3,922 

0 

0 

34.41:0 

26,941 

2 

412 

42,126 

22 

57 

— 

— 

, 185 

181 

— 

— 

269 





l x) 16,561 

1) 16,504 1) 

24 ij 

298 

51,097 

“*95 

* 1,076 

— 

— 

13,931 

, 34,489 | 

— 

— 

22,642 




2 j 9 

2j 13 2) 

0 2) 

0 

31 

9 

7 

"■ 11 

4 

183 

1 392 

130 

119 

750 



— 

— 

1 11 4 

i) 13 

— 

— 1 

33 





1) 7,046 

ij 7,591 1) 

1 118,847 

0 1) 

0 

9,273 

262 

*6*127 

0 * 

0 

104,790 

0 

4 

185,672 

22,721 

12 633 

— 1 

— 

224,253 

1 

i 197,473 1 

— 

— 

313,168 


Importing Com tries: 


Germany. 

Belgo Luxemb. E. U. 
Spain ...... 

France . 

Greece ...... 

Italy ...... 

Portugal ... 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland .... 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Peru. 

Burma 5 ) 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India: by sea 6 ) . . 

a : by land 6 ) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-Chma , . . 
Iraq ..... 

Iran ...... 

Japan ..... 

British Malaya , 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br, m t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt ..... 
French Morocco , 
Tunis. 


0 115,467 i 100,024 

44 3,003 I 7,253 


16b,245 ( I 
8J39f;i 


Totals ... I 95,221 


670 1 

1,917 1 

150 

165 1 


4,691 


8,095 


1,027 | 


3.752 | 

12,679 

4,25 l|I 


_ 1 




— 


— i 

1 ) 

432 | 

1 } 

s92 

— 


123 , 

49 1 

*’* 71 

*‘*101 


913 


701 , 


4,742 1 

414 « 

1,113 

ml 

9 

567 

0 

774 1 

0 

88,518 

2 1 

82,601 ! 


53 

7,974 


0 

6,471 ! 

26 1 
733,886 | 

205 

736,593 

1! 

9,237 

1,095,62*’ I 

0 

0 1 

13 , 

20 


4 


2 , 


5,035 


1,506 | 

7 1 

3.223iJ 

7 j 

0 1 

132 1 

0 | 


8-'0 


2 


1,499 


366 

379 

Hi 

55 1 

952 

0 

2 


320 i 


4,733 


49 


110 

5,130 

ii 41 

53 

82 

1 

181 

1,182 


578 , 


597 


9,925 


6,171 ! t 

825 

9,87,(1 


I 11 

0 

0 

18 

1 ) 

75 ! 

x) 

234 | 

26 1 

46;if 

0 


"‘71 1 

*_L* 

0 ! 



293 



— 

— fi 


_ 

49 

93 




— 


481 


505 

— 



_ 1 

( 

_ i 


_ 

il 

717 

1 } 

633 

— j 

934,1 

55 

24 i 

"'55 j 

*‘*68 


265 


150 


602 


639 

218 , 

94 4 


“ ] 




— 

3) 

3,633 

3) 

3,115 

1 

5,0241 






1 


_ 

xl 

4.903 

1 ) 

5,631 ' 








_ 


_ 

2 ) 

1,528 

2 ) 

1,59b 


3,07 k 





2 ) 

2 

2) 

2 

2 ) 

414 

2 } 

311 li 

4 1 

91 m 





X) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

■x) 

15 

1 } 

4 

2 ’ 

|| 


* *' 

... 


'a) 

0 

a) 

0 

i~> 

0 

2) 

7 

2 , 


... 



l 3 

13 

3 } 

586 

3 ) 

1,164 

3 ) 

7 

688 ! 

! 4JM 


* * * 



lx} 

335 

1) 

348 

|x> 

2,840 

x) 

2,601 , 

631 






_ 

2} 

130 

2 ) 

68 l 

-— 

Iffig 




... 

1 

_ 


— 

2 ) 

2,886 

S) 

2,806 j, 

— 

5,493 

0 

* 0 

“*273 

“*326 

| 

7 


7 


2,747 


2,635 P 

9 

4,39# 



1) 

11 i 

1) 

37 

1) 

694 

! x) 

734 , 

42 

1313 



... 




_ 

4 ) 

1,314 


1,501 1 

— 

4,0| 

0 

0 

“*123 i 

“*110 


2 


2 

1,175 

j 4 ) 

1,263 j 

4 

2,02 

95,221 

94,224 

I 108,753 

97,529 

I 

878,290 


860,190 

t 

1 

902,342 

1 

882,064 !| 

1 

1337, 502 

1,334,04 


1} Up to ti Tulv — 2) Up to 30 June — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4 ) Ep to 30 April — 5) From 1st April 1937. 

1st April 1937, the'Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma w; 
foreign countries. 













































TRADE 


CHEESE 



Arc 

rUST 

Eight months {January 1 -August 31 } 

| Twelve months 
< (Jan. 1 -Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports ’ Imports j 

| Exports | Imports 


: 2937 ; 1936 

| 1937 j 

-937 | i95d | ^937 

1936 

j 1936 j 1936 


Cheese. —■ Thousand lb. 


Austria , . . . 
Bulgaria, . . . 

• ' Denmark . , . 
*' Estonia . . . , 

Finland . . . . 
; Italy . . . . 
‘ Eat via . . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
, Poland -Dantzig 
,, Romania . . . 

Switzerland . . 
: Czechoslovakia 
I, Yugoslavia . . 
{ Canada . . . 

* Australia . . . 
i Turkey . . . . 

Union of South 
j Australia . . . 
5 New Zealand . 


i Importing Countries: 


; Germany. 

Belgo-Duxemb. E. U 

A Spain . . . . . 

jl;, France '. 

A 1 Greece. 

^Hungary .... 
fe'Irish Free State . 

Portugal .... 
feUnited Kingdom 

|*;Swedea. 

§$/IT'S. S. R. ... 
f United States . . 

I, 1 Chile .. 

IlFeni ,. 

M^ttrma 6} . . . . 

Ife'eylon ..... 
IJl^dia: by sea 7) . 
■Netherlands Indies: 
wllr.Java and Madura 
“China . . , 
ipuT', 

ja jfe ffi ...... 

||«Jrish Malaya . 
»Falestine: Bx. m. t. 
fKyria & Deb.: Fr. m. t 


Totals . 


t 

6,442 


5,417 j 

1,429 ; 


1.356 

8,620 

1,878 

!! 

1.682 


2,366 i 

0 i 


0 

4,206 

0 

,! 

13,484 


14,548 i 

15 | 


13 

21,008 

22 

!j 

357 


106 , 

0 ; 


0 

198 

6 


8,763 


6,949 j 

15 i 


9 

10,864 

20 

1 

31,658 


20,097 

5,467 I 


6,058 

42,845 

7,350 


146 


57 i 

0 i 


0 

119 

0 


507 


456 1 

? 


0 

972 

2 


2,694 


2,189 | 

203 


134 

2,381 

269 


S9.545 


SO,436 

487 


551 1 

125,311 

869 


1,138 


110 ! 

146 


15C> 

441 

cm 

ja> 

33 

2 ) 

26 js) 

35 

a) 

20 

128 

55 

j 

23,735 


23,263 

2,332 


1,973 

40,737 

3,505 

1 

827 


994 ! 

1,691 


1,753s 

1,554 

2,555 

! 

2,476 


2,174 j 

29 


22 

4,676 

53 

t 

40,940 


34,871 j 

877 


602 

81,891 

1,241 

! 

1,885 


1,717 i 

— 


— 

2,813 

— 

j) 

15 

1 ) 

55 | 

— 


— 

90 

— 

ID 

1,576 

D 

1,219 11 ) 

159 

D 

115 

1,369 

238 


7,672 


6,133 1 

79 


49 

12,454 

99 

j! 

I 

128,107 


120,928 1 3 ) 

2 

3 ) 

0 

185,722 

0 

!! 

1 . 

130 


192 1 

49,496 


41,277 

262 

61,507 

i 

25! 


227 ; 

32,465 


32,688 

366 

50,832 

1 

16,180 


15,232 

18,891 


20,704 

23,345 

32,465 

;;i) 

527 i 

D 

282 ;i) 

549 

1 ) 

262 

705 

370 


690 


494 | 

0 


0 

767 

? 

j 

814 


922 1 

29 


71 

1,814 

i 88 


95 : 


86 i 

128 


181 

121 

346 

j 

3,735 1 

; 

4,065 I 

210,959 


190,312 

6,012 

; 300,628 

1 

— 


— 

1,290 


2,026 

— 

i 3,530 

;i) 

4 

Id 

24 11 ) 

456 

D 

476 

90 

756 

; 

794 


774 i 

37,364 


36,268 

1,135 

59,851 

ja) 

9 

■2) 

15 12 ) 

33 

2) 

22 

26 

i 44 


— 

; 

- |x) 

467 

1 ) 

364 

— 

! 648 

1 

0 



40 


— 

— 

i — 

! 

— 

i 

— 

134 


117* 

— 

220 


2 

: 

! 

2 

825, 


646 

2' 

1,184 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

— x) 

1,047 

1 ) 

899 

__ 

1,733 

2 ) 

0 

|3) 

0 2 ) 

340 

2 ) 

322 

2 

602 

,D 

13 

ix) 

7 1 ) 

22 

D 

24 

7 

62 

la) 

0 

1 2) 

0 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

2 

0 

! 2 


— 

j 

— 5) 

35 

5) 

40 

— 

r 168 

x) 

18 

D 

9 1 ) 

258 

1) 

176 

18 

1 337 

a) 

15 

2) 

55 2 ) 

1,155 

2 ) 

690 

57 

1 1,845 


377 


in 

.. 518 ; 


633 

' 470 

| 957 


37 


55 

7,410 


7,150 

88 

11,025 

D 

33 

D 

15 1 ) 

3,951 

D 

3,960 ! 

44 

7,771 


— 


- 4) 

1,294 

4) 

1,268 

— 

3,673 


37 


93 

1,761 


1,755 

104 

2,915 


387,443 


351,887 

383,885 


355,138 ; 

! 

583,834 

561,946 


31 3 hsly. — A Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April. — 5) Up to 31 March. — 6) From 
~TI 7 ) 'Froin 1st April, 1937* the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct 
with 'p^et-ioreign countries, • '' 





























TRADE 


CACAO 


837 S 


COUNTRIES 


Eleven "Ijnth'- cc* 


Exports 


TV.ELI E MONTH" 

Oct i Sept 3 0 


EX^ IxS IMPjVT" 


xy37 


X 93 


1 >3 S ' " 


Cacao. 


Thousand lo 


l\b * 5 Cmtntl tS 















Grenada 



_ 

— 

r i 

7,654 

1 

8,304 


_ 


_ 

8 22 ** 

_ j 

Haiti 



— 

— 

1 

2,842 

1 

3 512 


— 


— 

Sb’S 

— i 

Santo Domingo | 

2,392 

*425 , 

— 

— 


41,467 


49 040 


— 


— 

40,259 

— | 

Brazil .... 


.. | 

—. 

— 

2 

128 545 

2 j 

166 494 


— 


— 

279 9oS 

— | 

Ecuador.j 


... 1 

— 

— 

2) 

32 095 

2 ; 

37 007 


— 


— 

45 09b 

— 1 

Trinidad .... 



— 

— 

x) 

26,107 

i\ 

26 107 


— 


— 

27,805 


Venezuela.j 



— 

— 

4 

16 755 

4l 

36,852 


— 


— 

29.198 

— 

Ceylon. 

633 

373 

— 

— 


8 475 


5,624 


— 


— 

6,102 

i 

Netherlands Indies* 














1 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

l\ 

2,262 

1 ) 

2813 


— 



3,995 

— 1 

Cameroon Fr. m t 

1,664 

855 

— 

— 


54,565 


49,617 


— 


— 

52,927 

— 1 

lx oxx Coast .... 

4,905 

1,44b 

— 

— 


113,001 


106,550 


— 


— 

108,840 


Gold Coast , . 

32,243 

36,676 

— 

— 


643,670 


607695 


— 


— 

639,440 


Uauagascar 



— 

— 

I) 

478 

X) 

747 


— 


— 

S29 

— I 

Nigeria and Came- j 














l 

rcon Bnt. m. t. 

10,007 

8,477 

— 

— 


213,787 


197,524 


— 


— 

201,931 

— | 

Sao Thome and Prin- 














»{ 

c pe Islands . 

1,409 

734 

— 

— 


17,630 


30,062 


— 


— 

31,780 

— * 

Togo Fr m t 

168 

1,936 

— 

— 


18,391 


20,219 


— 


| 

21,182 s 

_ p 

In *> r f i>tg Countries' 














1 

Germany. 

201 

0 

11,755 

12,017 


2 906 


7 


145,144 


157,311 

t 

7 

172,395 

Austria . ... 

— 

— 

747 

836 


— 


— 


12,516 


11,857 

— 

13,038 V 

Belgo Luxernb E. U 

0 

66 

1,590 

1,792 


134 


77 


20.829 


21 116 

123 

25,018 fl 

Bulgana. 

— 

— 

55 

?? 


— 


— 


1,239 


1,506 

— 

1.559 jj 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

362 

520 


— 


— 


8,596 


9,676 

— 

9,914 

Spam . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

—* 


Estonia 

— 

— 

33 

S 6 


— 


— 


597 


809 

— 

844 ! 

Finland . 

— 

— 

22 

18 


— 

1 

— 


267 


260 

— 

304 

France . 

0 

0 

5,176 

8,783 


5 b? 


9 


84,788 


95,269 

9 

104,114 1 

Greece . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 

2,762 

1 ) 

3,049 

— 

3,497 : 

Hungarv ..... 

— 

— 

461 

72! 


— 


— 


7,377 


9,059 

— 

9,961 

Insh Free State . . 

— 

— 

119 

37 1 


— 


— 


3,170 


3217 

— 

3349 ■> 

Italx. 

— 

— 

159 

3,118 1 


— 


— 


13,746 


19,917 

— 

21,050 4, 

Lat\ 1 a.I 

— 

— 

68 

77 1 


— 


— 


1,036 


1,102 

— i 

1,199 

Lithuania . . . . , 

— 

— 

86 

42 . 


— 


— 


847 


994 

— ! 

1,047 

Norway . 

— 

— 

423 

481 ! 


— 


— 


7,035 


4,716 

— 

5314 

Netherlands .... 

309 

370 

5,589 

9,099 


6,010 


4,581 


121,319 


140 849 

5,18! 

152,545 4 

Poland-Dantzig . 

— 

| _ ! 

882 

1,248 


— 


.— 


13,290 


12,996 

— 

14,035 

Portugal ..... i 

2 

2 

49 

55 , 


4 


62 


89! 


1,047 

66 

1 09! 

Romania . . 

j _ 

— 




,— 


— 

2 ) 

3,146 

2 ) 

3,419 

— 

3,878 $ 

United Kingdom ] 

326 j 

348 

*1,656 

3,832 


6,702 


7,238 


227,033 


271,097 

8,494 . 

276,108 S M 

Sweden . . . . | 

_ 

i __ 

1 864 

1,012 


— 


— 


12,119 


11,043 

— 

12,173 

Switzerland . . . . j 

0 

0 

( 344 

326 


5! 


53 


15,666 


16,786 

68 | 

17 185 

Czechoslovakia , . 



500 

1,354 


— 


— 


25,371 


25,232 , 

— 

27,055 1 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

_ 

_ 

) 260 

112 

i 

— 

I 

— 

! 

2,293 


1,823 1 

— 

1,845 i 

USSR 

_ 

_ 




— 


— 

’ll 

15,309 

1 ) 

13 702 

— i 

16 048 

Canada . 

_ 

_ 

! *1,329 

*1,788 

1 

— 

i 

— 


31,998 


25,082 

— 

27,847 ’4 

United States . . . 

_ 

_ 

61,897 

40,609 


— 

1 

— 

1 

658871 


529,052 

— 

580,159 I 

Chile 

_ 

_ 



1 

— 


— 

a) 

1,521 

2 ) 

1,532 

— 

1,784 | 

Colombia . . . 

__ 

_ 



1 ! 

— 


— 

3) 

4,872 

3) 

4,597 

— 

7,796 

Peru 






9 

X) 

26 

x) 

143 

x) 

620 

26 

705 

Uruguay . 

'll 





— 


— 

|2> 

505 

2 ) 

688 

— 1 

1023 

Iran 

_ 

_ _ 




__ 


— 

12 } 

9 

z\ 

26 

— 

20 

Tapan. 

' _. 

_ _ 



i 

— 


— 

5 ) 

2,665 

5 ) 

2,150 

— 1 

4,248 

British Malaya . . . 




... 

li) 

139 

|i; 

134 

n 

141 

l\ 

99 

141 i 

B 

Palestine* Br a t. 

— * 

— 

« « « 

... 


— 

1 

— 

2) 

463 

2t 

562 

— 


Syria & Leb * Fr. m. t. 

| —. 

—, 

0 

0 


— 

| 

— 


7 


13 

— l 

13 . 

Algeria . . 

1 0 

0 

7 

7 


108 


7! 


412 


679 

71 1 

680 

Egypt 


— 

** » 


1 

— 


— 

ij 

498 

I) 

470 

— 

4% i| 

French Morocco 

1 —„ 

— 


... 


— 


— 

4 ) 

86 

4) 

62 

— 

4 

Tunis 

1 _ 

_ 

0 

0 

— 


— 

1 

18 


35 

— 

53 

Union of South Africa 

1 _ 

— 


» # * 


— 


— 

lx) 

2 044 

x) 

3,034 

— 

3,322 

Australia ..... 

1 0 

n 

223 

207 

! 

37 


82 


14253 


12,313 

104 

12,403 

New Zealand , . . 


— 


... 


— 


— 

3) 

2,727 

3 ) 

2 780 1 

— 

3,353- 

Totals , . . 

54,259 

51,719 

94,656 

862204 

1,344,346 

1331,257 

1 1,467,621 

1,421,646 

1,515,508 1 

1,539,649 


1} Up to 31 July. — 2} Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April — 5) Up to 31 March. 





























TRADE 


TEA 


838 S 


! ’ 1 

i ; August j 

! Two MONTHS (July 1-August 31) j 

| j 

1' Twelve months 
j (July i-June 30) 

COIN! PIES ij reports ; Imports 

! Exports j Imports J 

Exports 

Imports 

'/ 1937 ; 1936 j 1937 i T93G Ij 1937 | 1936 | 1937 j 1936 

1936-37 

| 1936-37 


Tea, 


Thousand lb. 


A x parting Countries: 


Ceylon .... 

China .... 

Chosen .... 

Taiwan .... 

India: by sea 4) 

“ & : by land 4). . || 
Netherlands Indies; •; 
Java and Madura. ij 
Outer Fro A aces . j! 

Jndo-China.i| 

, Japan.!; 


i'ili Importing Countries: |i 

11 . !; 

i'll Austria . 

!, fj Belgo-Lusemb. E.U. |i 

■: $ Bulgaria.[| 

Denmark 

ikl 5P ain ..'! 

Estonia. j: 

lA'i Finland.j t 

France. ij 

fill Greece.ii 


’1 Hungary. 

J! Irish Free State . . 

% Italy . - 

1 Latvia. 


Lithuania 


m . 

I Norway 
-Netherlands .... 
||| Poland-Dantzig . . 

|h{ ' Portugal. 

11! Romania. 

|b*; • United Kingdom . . 

: Sweden .. 

, Switzerland .... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

V Yugoslavia .... 

|;U. S. S. R. 

> Canada . 

fl',United States . . . 
I'Chile ....... 

IjiPeru ....... 

BS^tirtna 5 ) . . . . . 

;S2-::::::: 

I'l British Malaya - * • 
f'|*;Manchukuo . . . 
tf Palestine; Br. m, t.‘. 
'W m yria & Deb.; Fr. m. t. 

l HS Turkey. 

1Algeria . . . . 

ch Morocco . . 

of South Air, 

-Iia. 

: Zealand' . . . 



13,503 ; 

16,023 i 

0 ) 

0 

33,506 

35,078 


0 ! 


0 

202,290 

1 


1 ) 7,721 

0 8,431 

0 

26 U 

) 

31 

91,904 

11 1 

9 : 

G \ 

0 

22 

24 


2 


0 

154 


i 





| 



22,313 

40,005 | 

40,234 | 

I 

606 

384 

74,073 

71,088 


888 ! 


600 

299,691 
j) 15,258 


£ 



r) 9,200 

0 9,698 

r) 

42 

0 

64 

116,709 


j 

— 

_ 



— 


— 

28,479 


j 




’ * 1 





3,364 


! 

j 









3 ) 36,032 

44 

0 

860 

725 

75 

0 


1,728 


l,488j 

150 



44 

53 

— 

— 


79 


97 

— 

0 

0 

44 

57 

0 

2 


88 


123 

2 


_ 

0 

9 

— j 

— 


4 


15 

— 

— 

— 

20 

73 

— 

— 


88 


174 

— 

__ 

_ 

4 

9 

_ 

_ 


13 


13 

_ 

_ 

— 

18 

20 

— 

— 


35 


33 

— 

0 

0 

194 

1S7 

2 

2 


489 


401 

15 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 

24 

1 ) 

214 

— 

— 

_ 

24 

35 

— 

— 


42 


51 

— 

172 

0 

1,770 

1,605 

375 

2 


3,704 


3,201 

342 


— 

29 

4 

— 

— 


46 


9 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

— 

— 


11 


9 

— 

— 

— 

13 

0 

— 

— 


13 


0 

— 

— 

— 

26 

22 

— 

__ 


51 


40 

— 

11 

7 

2,022 

2,383 

33 

18 


4,257 


4,383 

'112 

0 

0 

269 

227 

0 

0 


538 


390 

2 

— 

— 

33 

18 

— 

— 


60 


60 

— 

4,641 

5,600 ! 

49,829 i 

46,751 

11,755 

12,031 


78,319 


77*795 

70,804 

— 

73 I 

93 

— 

— 


123 


143 

—, 

2 

2 

104 

115 

4 

j 4 


196 


218 

31 

.— 

— 

97 1 

108 

— 



146 


148 

— 

— 

; — 

1,021 ! 

906 

— 

— 


2,088 


1,640 

— 



• , 


1 ) 4,246 

1 ) 525 

x) 

1,120 

1 ) 

1,378 

10,507 

— 


3,045 

* i ,951 

— 



5,990 


4,217 

<— 

— 

— 

6,486 

6,312 

— 

— 


13,530 


12,308 

— 

_ 

_ 

* * • 


_ 

_ 

1 ) 

*152 

X) 

**' 97 

_ 

4 

— 

* * 432 

— 

62 

— 


489 


— ~ 

— 




... 

r) 0 

1 ) 0 

x) 

540 

1 ) 

487 

9 









0 





1 ) '"ll2 

1 ) 130 

1 } 

* * 494 

1} 

*' 624 

1,168 




* * ■ 







0 

0 

0 

**’22 

9 

0 

0 


33 


‘**22 

0 

— 

— 

• « * 

, ( 

— 

— 

x) 

64 

1} 

238 

— 

0 

0 

333 

392 

0 

0 


765 

1,025 

4 

_ 

— 


* 

— 1 

— 

1 ) 

1,232 

X) 

1,506 

— 








3) 348 

—* 

— 

‘**600 

* ’ 300 

— 

— 


* i ,027 


***567 












668 

*"’64 

* 66 

'3,931 

4,802 

84 

'"117 


*7*460 


*9*191 

608 

... 

... 

... 


... 



2 ) 139 

58,457 

61,941 

71,956 

67,554 

l 

! 

141,270 

137,150 


125,996 


123,000 

901,103 

I 


0 

917 

22 

134 

4,02! 

1,764 

661 

1,493 

1,012 


10,809 

794 

668 

84 

1,252 

99 

293 

3,280 

395 

511 

22,869 

225 

73 

82 

362 

27,322 

4,081 

397 

730 

439,361 

990 

1,786 

1,226 

401 

32,849 

38,923 

92,273 

5,988 

1,191 

7,015 
19,520 
5.251 
12,165 
721 
474 
2,504 
3,693 
16,987 
3 ) 18.448 
3,411 
15,448 
48,797 
2} 10,223 


t)L T I> to 31 July, 
r of. India with ° 


2 ) Up 
and; 


to 31 May, — 3 ) Up to 30 April, — 4 ) Prom 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the 
exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5 ) From is.t April 1937 - 








































TRA.DE - COFFEE SjQ S | 





August 



1 v\0 

MXSTHS Jj 


r-A.g^t 

3 Xj 

T\\ 1 

Jal\ 

''I XIB 1 " 

J me 30 ! 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


Experts 


Imp 

... 


Exp pt- 

Tmpc sis 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1990 


1937 



x *37 



x is -^7 


£ib ftmg Countries' 

i 



Coffee* — 

Thousand lb 






Costa Rica .... 

... 


— 

— 

! 




_ 


— 

58,170 


Cuba . . , 

... 


— 

— 





—- 


— 

1 8,620 


Guadalupe. 



— 

— 





— 


— 

952 

— 

Guatemala .... 


... 

— 

— 

j 




— 


— 

108,o 7 7 

— 

Haiti . 



— 

— 

! 1} 

1,678 

1 } 2,943 




— 

5b,412 

— 

Nicaragua .... 


* * • .. 

— 

— 

1 




— 


— 

Si 23,788 

— 

Santo Domingo 

428 

1,263 

— 



1,658 

2,430 


— 


— 

27.238 

— 

Sah ador. 

3.785 

3,437 

— 



11,607 

10,245 


— 


,— 

138,797 


Brazil . 

107,542 

149,659 

— 

— 

1 

203,192 

290,226 


— 


— 

1,753,477 

_ 

Colombia. 

52.009 

43,231 

— 

— 


100,430 

93,351 


— 


— 

534,138 

— 

Dutch Guiana . . . 

320 

723 

— 

— 


542 

1,995 


— 


— 

7,000 

— 

Peru. 



... 

... 

1 *) 

496 

ii) 639 

x) 

0 


0 

7,152 

7 

Aden: by sea . 





1 ) 

423 

1 ) 708 


— 


— 

1 9,162 

— 

India; by sea 5 ) . . 

no 

331 

0 

0 

1 

150 

915 


0 


0 

, 18,393 

12 S 

Netherlands Indies: 












1 


Java and Madura. 



— 

— 

w 

8,402 

1 } 2,967 


— 



1 75,855 

_ 

Outer Provinces . 

... 


— 

— 

i 


i ... 


— 


— 

152,426 

— 

Indo-Chma .... 



... 


1 


I 





937 

157 

Ivorv Coast .... 

! ... 


— 

— 



... 


— 


— 

2 ) 13,552 

— 

Angola. 


... 

— 

— 





— 



41,465 

— 

Deny a. 

1.116 

1,733 

— 

— 

i 

2,028 

3,545 


— 


— 

39,143 

— 

Madagascar .... 

5.379 

3,609 

— 

- 


5,924 

7,203 


— 


— 

61,139 

— 

Importing Countries 





1 









Germany . 

0 

0 

29,386 

25,098 

1 

0 

0 


59,906 


57,748 

0 

380,579 

Austria. 

0 

0 

957 

1,056 


0 

0 


1,724 


2,002 

0 

11,513 

Beige-Luxemb. E. U. 

1,448 

137 

6,532 

9,352 


1,667 

249 


14,892 


19,443 

3,538 

113,898 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

95 

55 


— 

— 


174 


163 

— 

1,217 

Denmark. 

— 

■— 

2,222 

3,752 


— 

! — 


5,406 


9,372 

— 

62,673 

Spain . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 



— 



— 

— 

Estonia ..... 

— 

— 

22 

11 


— 



49 


57 

— 

223 

Finland. 

— 

— 

3,865 

4,773 


— 

1 — 


7,632 


8,468 


47,803 

France. 

2 

4 

32 618 

34.780 


4 

7 


72,819 


66 412 

37 

413,258 

Greece. 


— 




— 

i — 

X) 

1,003 

x) 

1 334 


14,163 

Hungary. 

_ 

— 

317 

317 


— 

1 — 


692 


595 

J — 

4,319 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

55 

22 


0 

. 0 


108 


97 I 

! 0 

547 

Italy. 

2 

0 

4,863 

4,848 


2 

2 


11,557 

[ 

8,519 1 

7 

81,183 

Latvia. 


—. 

31 

37 


— 

—- 


79 

I 

49 » 

- — 

342 

Lithuania. 

— 

— 

37 

9 


— 

i — 


68 

l 

1 

62 , 

— 

359 

Norway ...... 

— | 

— j 

3,741 j 

2,158 


— 

— 


5,529 

| 

4,700 J 


38.784 

Netherlands .... 

459 

33 ! 

6,140 

1,526 


818 

53 


10,875 

j 

2.798 i 

| 2,515 

64,884 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

2 1 

0 | 

1 , 146 ; 

1 , 02 ! 


2 

1 ? 


2,169 : 


2,4 34 1 

15 

12*551 

Portugal. 

207 

132 

849 ; 

933 


410 

i 509 


1 587 1 


2,820 

2,231 

14,581 

Romania. 

— , 

— 




— 

— 





— 

7,368 

United Kingdom . . 

489 

1,239 j 

’*721 j 

”*540 


855 

j 2,740 , 


**1,944 

| 

5 ,*294 

15,126 

45,435 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

8,042 ! 

7,948 


— 

| — 1 


16.345 1 


16 405 

— 

105,547 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

2,008 i 

2,101 


2 

0 i 


3,990 i 

| 

5,410 | 

4 

34,300 

Czechoslovakia . . 


— 

1 1,982 

1,931 


— 


! 

3,717 1 


3,572 ! 

— 

24,877 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

20 j 

24 


— 

—. | 

1 

42 1 


51 

— 

14,599 

U.s S R. 

— 

_ 




— 

— 

.X) 

0 

X) 

134 

— 

710 

Canada ...... 

11 

13 

*2,328 1 

*2,207 


46 

42 


5,633 


5,582 

276 

38.951 

United States . . . 

419 

631 

96,801 

119,293 


754 

1,281 

210,928 


238,226 

11,213 

1,760,838 

Chile. 



... 



— 

1 — 





— 

7,242 

Uruguay. 

— 1 

— 




— 

1 — 





— 

4,747 

Ceylon . 

0 1 

0 

’*487 ! 

”*282 


0 

0 


688 


”655 

2 

3,243 

Burma b) . 

0 

— 

35 

— 


0 

[ _ 


51 


_ ! 

.— 

— 

Iraq.. 

! 




1 } 

0 

|x} 0 

1 } 

143 

X) 

90 

0 

1,918 

Iran . .. 












0 

187 

Japan....... 

J 

11 * 




— 

i — 





— 

-) 11,111 

British Malaya. . . 





X) 

712 

1 } 575 

x) 

2,033 

rl 

*1,667 

5,919 

18,023 

Manciiukuo .... 

it 1 

11 * 




— 

— 





— 

529 

Palestine: Br. m. t.. 












0 

3,206 

Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t. 

0 j 

0 

*‘*154 

”*99 


0 

| 0 ! 


370 


”*271 

0 

2,566 

Turkey. 

— 1 





— 


x) 

930 

x) 

805 

— 

11,105 

Algeria ..... 

0 i 

0 

*3,*115 

*2*934 


0 

! 0 


6,634 


5,465 

4 

30,688 

Egypt ...... 

_ ! 





— 

1 — 

1 ) 

1,133 

ix) 

1,570 

— 

17,291 

French Morocco . . 

_ i 

_ 




— 

1 — 





— 

3 ) 4,663 

Turns ...... 

0 i 

0 

’**174 

*163 



0 


441 


”*428 

0 

3,104 

' rT nion of South Afr. 







1 





13 

31,952 

Australia ..... 

2 j 

9 

**357 

”*287 


9 

”* 13 | 


675 


”*754 

75 

4,123 

Nev* Zealand . . . 

I 











2 } 0 

2 ) 483 

Totals . . . 

173,730 | 

206,180 

i 209*100 

227,557 


341,811 

, 422,639 j 

451,968 


469,452 

3,175,268 

3,451,975* 


}) Up to 31 July — 2} Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4), Up to 31 March. — 5) From 1st April 1937, the Ii 
statistics include the trade of India with "Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries — 6) J 
rst April 1937. 





























































STOCKS 


CEREALS 


$jlo S 


STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals in farmers® hands in the United States on 1st October. 



Percentage of total production j 

Stocks in i,ooo centals 


1937 

1936 

| 1935 

1937 

1936 

1935 


37.5 

36.2 

43.0 

200,248 , 

136,259 ! 

160,783 


80.3 

87.1 

81.3 

291,928 

218,455 

311,279 

Maize (old crop) i). 

4.8 

8.7 

5.4 

34,026 

97,311 

34,527 


i } Data based on maize for grain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification- 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


October 1937 

September 1937 J 

August 1937 

October 1936 

October 1935 

1,000 centals 

■ 43,634 

i 

i 

28,330 1 

17,504 

86,220 

134,524 

1 1,046 

869 ! 

74 

0 

0 

84,898 

82,759 ! 

53,600 

49,709 

47,822 

I 868 

1,528 

2,467 

11,406 

12,360 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

130,446 

113,486 

73,645 

147,335 

194,728 

I 

732 

594 

122 

1,408 

2,178 

1 595 

504 

83 

0 

0 

3,289 

2,998 

665 

3,648 

4,708 

0 

0 

0 

295 

0 

| 0 

0 

0 

58 

1,243 

4,616 

4,096 

870 

5,409 

8 ,129 

6,090 

3,915 

1,346 

6,882 

4,062 

81 

153 

0 

0 

0 

6,467 

5,584 

2,509 

8,511 

6,681 

147 

123 

231 

583 

60 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

109 

12,785 

9,775 

4,086 

15,976 

10,912 

1,961 

967 

983 

5,393 

3,789 

105 

135 

0 

34 

0 

9,150 , 

7,101 

1,075 

16,311 , 

13,189 

D 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,216 

8,203 

2,058 

21,740 

16,978 

\ 

2,102 

1 

2,395 

1 

2,290 

6 

280 

2 

1,25 7 

3,165 

3,015 

4,158 

2,422 

1,916 

276 

0 

1,337 

137 

255 

5,544 

5,411 

7 ,786 

2,845 

3,430 


Wheat : 

■Canadian in Canada. 

U. S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States. 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

Total . . . 

Rye : 

"Canadian in Canada. 

U. S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States ..... 
Of other origin in the United States. . . 

Total . . . 

Barley ; 

Canadian in Canada. 

U.'S. in Canada. 

U, S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States ..... 
Of other origin in the United States . . 

Total . . . 

■ Oats : 

Canadian in Canada.. 

■ U. S. in Canada.. 

,U. S. in the United States . .. 

■ Canadian in the United States. 

. Of other origin in the United States. . . 

Total „ . . 

V' Maize : 

AT'U. S. in Canada. . . ,. 

PATOf other foreign origin-in Canada . . . 

ft V. S. In the United States. 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

Total . . . 


























STOCKS 


CEREALS 


041 ^ | 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe, 


Products 


Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


Wheat (and flour m teims of gram) , 

R\e. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 


October 1937 

September 193 7 

August 1937 

1 October 1936 

| October 1935 

1,000 centals 

13,032 

12,029 

15,336 

17,362 

14,309 

490 

389 

58 , 

283 

312 

2,880 

2,796 

1,292 1 

2,848 

3,936 

301 

410 

611 - 

333 

755 

25,752 

20,736 

17,861 

19,445 

i 

15,883 

1 


AuinoRUY : DroomhalVs C uni Trade Xeus. 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1 ). 


Last day of month 


Products 


September 1937 i August 1937 


Jul 3 T 1937 J September 1930 j September 1935 


1,000 centals 


Wheat: 


Gram, .. 


22,591 1 

17,628 

9,513 

1 16,753 


31.112 

Flour for biead . , 


1,759 

1,371 

968 

li 1,773 


2,538 


Tor yl 2 ) . . . 

25.033 [ 

19,533 

10,857 

19,218 


34,637 

Rye: 


1 



1 



Grain . 


i 21,854 | 

18,208 

10,805 

15,258 


28,027 

Flour for biead . 

. 

1,561 j 

1,360 

1,098 

1,18*1 


1,616 


Total 2 ) . . . l 

24,149 

20,208 

12,420 

17,000 


30,404 

Barley . 


6,389 

5,322 

2.601 

} 3,547 


5,245 

Oats . 


3 437 1 

2,687 ! 

1,814 

| 3,298 

1 


3,887 


1 ) Excluding the quantities 111 transit and the stocks m the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — s) Including flour m terms of gram on the basis of the coefficient: x,ooo centals 
of wheat-flour = 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour — 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland x). 


First day of month 


Products 

October 1937 

September 1937 

August 1937 

October 1936 

October 1935 




x,ooo centals 



Wheat: 

Grain k . .... 

5,136 

6,000 

6,288 

2,856 

3,024 

Flour as grain. f . . . . 

720 

720 

! 912 

816 

528 

Total . . . 

5,856 

6,720 

7,200 

3,672 

3,552 

Barley . 

1,040 

840 

i 760 

1,200 

1,040 

Oats .. . . 

160 

160 

224 

160 

256 

Maize .. 

2,448 

2,544 1 

2,256 

j 2,712 

1 | 

2,736 


x) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhalVs Com Trade News. 
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STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTON 


Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 1 ) 


Saturday nearest 1st of month 2) 


PRODUCTS and LOCATION 


October 1937 September 1937 > August 1937 jl October 1936 ; October 1935 


1,000 centals 


Wheat : 

Antwerp .......... 

i i 

1,251 ; 

1,222 

1,528 

! 

955 

1,546 

Rotterdam. 

..... 401 

585 

1,127 

862 

512 

Amsterdam. 

4 

7 

1 

10 

17 

12 

Rye : 

; 





Antwerp. 

20 ; 

12 

13 

82 

27 

Rotterdam , .. 

. 46 

22 

18 

20 

61 

Amsterdam .. 

. 0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley : 

Antwerp. 

' | 

84 I 

137 

81 

230 

316 

Rotterdam ......... 

. 1 77 

17 

11 

0 

18 

Amsterdam. 

. 1 ! 

0 | 

0 

0 

1 

Oats : 

Antwerp. 

> l 

>!• j 

.j 10 | 

! 

29 

98 

22 

15 

Rotterdam. 

0 ! 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Amsterdam. 

.j 20 j 

12 

15 

27 

27 

Maize : 

Antwerp. 

.! 0 ; 

9 

8 

0 

158 

Rotterdam. 

44 | 

17 

44 

7 

220 

Amsterdam .. 

. 16 

46 

I 

1 2 

4 


1} Imported cereals. — a) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities JS'ederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactar Mij Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam. Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on band in the United States. 



Last day of month 


Location 

September 1937 . 

August 1937 ; 

July 1937 I 1 

September 1936 j 

September 1935 


1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

4,836 

4,689 

6,295 

4,142 

3,498 

In public storage and at compresses . , . 

33,837 

17,116 

13,713 

33,244 

34,919 

Total . . . 

38,673 j 

21,805 

20,008 

37,386 

38,417 

Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

Location 

October 1937 

September 1937 

August 1937 

October 1936 

October 1935 

A ■ 



1,000 centals 



1 }. 

j , 

j 2,600 

j. 

2,660 

| 

3,240 

2,776 

1,804 

</■ Alexandria. 2} . 

1 897 

348 

1 460 

1,295 

773 


W ; - 1 ) Stocks hy exporters, dealers and millers. — 2) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
r^epintry, axe not included. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Mi net-el- Bassal. 



























STOCKS — COTTON 


843 s 

Cotton stocks according to varieties^ at Alexandria on 31st August. 


Description 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1,000 centals 

Sakellaridis. 

55 i 

109 

166 

! 

273 

Ashmum-Zagora. 

150 

168 

160 

535 

Maarad .. 

8 

47 

16 

38 

Giza 7 . 

22 

36 

34 

29 

Other varieties. 

113 

124 

62 1 

89 

Total . . . 

348 

484 

438 

964 


Authority: Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 


Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 


Bocaiion, Description 

October 1937 

September 1937 | 

August 1937 j 

October 1936 ] 

October 1^35 





1,000 centals 




Gnat Britain; 



1 

| 



j 

Ameucan. 

1,033 

1,122 

1,375 

1,121 

643 

i 

Atgentme, Hi azihan. 

643 

609 

646 

971 

184 


Peruvian. 

387 

292 

278 I 

283 

330 

1 ; 

Hast Indian . 

289 

341 

403 1 

308 

148 


Egyptian, Sudanese. 

509 

584 

747 1 

787 

848 * 

I 

W Indian, W. and IB Ah lean, and other. 

319 

314 

332 

148 

89 

1 

Tot\l . . . 

3,180 

3,262 

3,781 

3,618 

2,242 

■r 

p ' 

Bn me n: 



' 



{ 

4 : 

l 1 

American. 

355 

287 

495 

363 

437 

; ^ 

Other. 

189 

242 

258 , 

239 

320 

»•, V 

‘ 1 

Total . . . 

544 

529 

75J I 1 

| 

602 | 

757 

) ] 

Le Havre: 




1 


11 
,! 

American. 

461 

445 

540 

393 

236 

t 

French colonial. .. 

33 

34 

27 

27 

20 


Other. 

134 

132 

142 

166 

85 

i 

Total . . . 

628 

611 

709 

586 

341 

i 

1 otal Continent 1 ): 






} I 
j 

American .. 

845 

773 

1,164 

897 

955 

| 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

Fast Indian. 

186 

89 

243 

96 

168 

97 

331 

1 192 

284 

164 

1 ! 

Egyptian ..• • ■ • 

W. Indian, W. and E- African, and other. 

63 

119 

55 

135 

70 

166 

1 93 

139 

110 

131 

|| 

Total . . . 

1,302 

1,302 

1,665 

j 1,652 

1,644 

J 


I 


1 ) Including Bremen and Be Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin ch Canespondance de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

'All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 


Description 

r 5 

Oct, 

s 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

-4 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Commercial 
Season 1) 


1937 

*937 

193 7 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

t 93 < 5-37 

1935-36 

Wheat. 










Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 










(pengo p. quintal). 

20.95 

20,52 

20.65 

20.77 

20.60 

17.64 

17,86 

19.04 

16.78 

Braila: Good quality {lei p. quintal). . . 

535 

530 

530 

535 

515 

7 ) 470 

417 

* 486 

* 442 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

142 1 / 8 

1347s 

140 5 / fi 

135 V« 

132 Vs 

110*/4 

120 Vs 

91 V 8 

122 Vs 

85 

Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

IO8V4 

108 

116 Vs 

n. 112 Vs 

.112 Vs 

122 Vs 

130 

109 8 / 4 

Minneapolis: (cents p. 60 lb.): 










No. 2 Northern .. 

1I4 1 /* 

112 7 * 

121 

119 Vs 

120 

137Vi 

128 Vs 

141 

119 Vs 

No. 2 Amber Durum. 


102 

106 Vs 

103 Vs 

8 ) 115 Vs 

142 Vs 

111 V* 

138 Vs 

111 7s 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 







60 lb.) .. 

123 V, 

123 

131 3 /s 

128 Vs 

127 5 /s 

131 7 /s 

138 Vs 

142 3 /s 

124 74 

Buenos Aires (hkBarletia, So kg. p. hectol. 









(paper pesos p. quintal) 2 ) ... . 

16.90 

15.80 

15.10 

14.50 

14.55 

11.37 

9.01 

12.28 

9.53 

Karachi: White Karachi, 2 y u barley, x 7> % 










impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

30- 4-0 

29-14-0 

31-8-0 

31-4-0 

31-1-3 

30-4-2 

25-13-0 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3}. . 

20.10 

20.10 

20.10 

20.10 

20.10 

19.80 

19.80 

20.52 

20.53 

.Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 










No. 1 Manitoba. 

15.53 

15.12 

15.57 

V 14.77 

14.40 

11.94 

10.19 

13.32 

9.51 

Barusso, 80 kg. p. hi. 

11,99 

11.98 

13.64 

13.40 

13.35 

10.70 

8.46 

11.90 

8.74 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 









Home-grown . . . .. 

140.00 

141.00 

136.00 

135.00 

132.00 

122.20 

92.25 

135.40 

100.90 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

182.00 

182.00 

184.00 

173.00 

164.75 

139.70 

317.00 

154.50 

110.80 

, Barusso (in bond) 4) . 

161.00 

163.00 

164.00 

159.00 

157.25 

128.70 

101.75 

141.05 

103.10 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots: 76kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 5) 

182,00 i 

182.00 

182.00 

181.00 

181.00 

145.00, 

82.85 

149.35 

91.40 

London (Mark Dane): Home-grown (sh. 










1 p, 504 lb. on the farm) . 

•) 42/6 

7 ) 43/- 

V 42/6 

7 ) 41/6 

V 39/9 

39/1 V 4 j 

27/9 3 /., 

40/1 V* 

27/5 74 

■ Liverpool and London (c.ii., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 





38/1 1 a 


: 

: 


Banubian (on,sample) ....... 

| 38/3 

38/9 

39 - 

38/9 

36/4 

25/5 Vs 

* 38/1 74 

* 25/5 

, Russian (on sample) . 

! 43/3 

44/- 

45/- 

43/9 

42/5 Vs 

1 n. q. 

30/5 l /s 

n. q. 

*29/- 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

1 10 )54/2 1 /< 

53/1V 3 

55/- 

•) 52/9 

9 ) 50/7 Vs 

! 41/6 V* 

34/11 Vs 

*46/074 

32/9 

No. r Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

’ n. q. 

i 10) U) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•)») 

n. q. 

T 1 ) 

41/7\ 2 

34/10Vi 

1 

*45/97* 

32/5 74 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

! 45/5 V, 

ix )46 ■ 4 a / 2 

u )49/3 

48/4 Vs 

46/ JO 1 ' 3 

40/0 Vs 

1 32/47* 

44/1 

30/5 7* 

No. 2 Hard Winter (Gulf). 

43/9 

44/3 

46/9 

9 ) 46/1 Vs 

44/1 Vs 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

h Rosafe, 63G lb. p. bush, (afloat) . . 

12 )40/9 

13 )39’ 9 

12 )42/- 

12 )40/6 

12 )4D/5Vs 

12 )35/'6Vj 

* 30/9 3 , 4 

*39/374 

* 28/9 

1 White Karachi, choice. 

43 3 

44/- 

45- 

43/6 

42/11 Vi 

40/3 

n. q. 

42/5 V.i 

* 31/7 Va 

West Australian (cargoes). 

45- 

46/- 

46 6 

13 )45/4V- 

“J44/27* 

41/5 Vs 

i 1 “)32/7 1 ’.. 

4727a 

*30/2V, 

; New South Wales (cargoes). 

45/- 

46/- 

' 46/6 

“>45/4 V* 

13 )44/2 1 /s 

40/7 V 4 

: lo )30/ll 

43/07* 

*29/9 

' Milan {&}: Home-grown, soft, “ Buonomer¬ 







cantile ” 78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 6). . 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

123,00 

110.25 

125.30 

114.20 

Rye. 

1 ; . 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3). . 

18.60 

18.60 

18.60 

18.40 

18.40 

16.10 

16.10 

16.82 

16.68 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c. i. f.; 

1 Rm. p. quintal) : . 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal). . 








IQ. 82 

10.87 

10.98 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.55 

5.28 

10.30 

‘ 5.27 

■18.95 

18.82 

18.93 

18.90 

19.08 

13.85 

15.51 

17.17 

14.44 

^Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal). 

24.25 

24.25 

24.25 

24.25 

24.44 

18.67 

13.12 

21.58 

13.26 

I Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

83 *U 

85 7 /s 

93 V« 

90 Vs 

88 Vs 

69 V* 
84 Vs 

42 5 /g 

98 s /* 

43 7« 

| Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.}. . . 

72 V« 

71 Vs 

77 V* 

77 5 /s 

77 7.1 

52 VJ 

99 Vs 

53 V 2 

| Jremingen (c):Home-grown (fi. p. quintal) 

-1--—:- 

: 7.35 

n, q. 

7.57 

7.55 

7.46 

8.00 

6,72 

* 8.12 

* 7.08 


^ Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
— f i} Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 


n- q* =•• not quoted . — n. 


iV August-July. — 2} As from February 1937: N° 2 Hard quality, basis 80 kg. p. hi. — 3) Fixed producers’ prices for the 

ze region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures , No. 2 , p. 57 , and Crop Report, Aug. 1936, p. 609, and July 1937 p. 571 _4) Com- 

J^dng Aug. 1937 , “Bahia” quality. — 5 ) During August 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1 93VAug. 1036, 
Ifflfies m the regulated market, delivery same month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices {see note in Crop Report' Sept. 1036, 
and Sept.,1937, p. 750 ). — 6 ) Commencing Aug, 1936 , prices free at mills in Milan (see note in Crop Report, June 1937 
If. : 474). ~ /) crop. — 8 ) 17 Sept: 104 . — 9 ) Shipping October. — 10 ) Shipping November. — ii) N° 3 Northern Mani¬ 
as, Atlantic, — 1 a) New crop; shipping January-February. — 13 ) Afloat. 




















WEEKLY PRICES 


845 S 



: 

15 

8 

1 ! 

24 

Descrip 1 ion 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct 

I Sept 


1937 

1937 

i 

1937 

! 1937 


25 75 
355 

132.00 

61 

49 V a 


16.90 


110.00 

102.50 


55/6 


n. q. 
27/6 
29/- 
8 ) 41 

7 ) 26/l 1 / 2 

8 ) 26/6 

7.52 


26 00 
355 

132 00 
61 
49 

54 Vs 

16.90 

112.00 

109.00 

55/6 


n. q. 
28'- 
29/4 1 / 2 
e ) 41 /— 
7 )26/6 
8 ) 26'9 
7 50 


2600 

350 

132 00 

62 3 's 

50 

56 Vs 

16.90 

111.00 

110.00 

55/- 


n. q. 
n. q. 
29/1 1 4 
39/6 

026/10 1 4 
a)27'- 
7.50 


25 50 
350 

131.00 
59 1 / a 
58 

55 V, 

16.70 

106.50 

107.75 

55'- 


n. q. 

27'3 
28'6 
39/- 
7 ) 26/6 
s ) 26/6 
7.40 


Sept 

1937 


25.50 

340 

131.00 
57 V. 
62 V 4 
54 V 4 

16.70] 

104.85 

103.20; 

55,- 


n. q. 

25'9 3 , 
27'1 Vs 
37/9 

') 25/6 3 V 
* 25/10 
7.29 


Oct. j 
1936 

Oct 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1) 

1936-37 ( 1935-36 

26.20 

17.00 

* 25.12 

* 15.97 

293 

256 

* 321 

242 

128.00 

128.00 

♦ 135.05 

* 131.70 

58 

31 T / s 

66 V* 

34 V 4 

78 V* 

46 V, 

74 V.! 

45 V 4 

81 V 2 

40 

77 V, 

39 Vs 

16.40 

16.40 

16.94 

16.98 

102.00 

73.85 

107.75 

74.10 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

41/2 W 

43/- | 

* 41/2 

38/3 

22 / 1 3 / 4 

n. q. 

* 23/5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/3 1 4 

‘ n. q. 

* 1440 

25/11 3 /* 

16 '9 Va 

*27,9 

18 Q l, g 

40/9 

7 ) 25/4 3 / 4 

* 40/6 

24'8 V* 

7 ) 21/9 

15'9 

| 25'0 a / 4 

15/11 Vs 

s ) 21/6 

7 ) 15/6 V* 

J 23/11 

| 15/4 V« 

1 7 * 53 

4.83 

1 

| 

1 i 7.68 

4.91 

j 

n. q. 

309 

1 

* 274 

j* 294 

44 Y 

i 34 1 /. 

i‘ 52 T ' e 

34 3 '« 

4 4 3 l t 

i| 32 V: 

49 3 / 4 

32 V* 


Barley. 

W11 saw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 kg. hi 

(crs. p. quintal) 2). 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb ). 
Clucago-Feeding(on sample; cents p 48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c, p. 48 lb.). 3) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4). 
Antwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal): 

Danubian.. 

No. 2 Federal. 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

Californian malting (sh p. 448 lb.) . . 

Plata (64*65 kg. p. hi). 

Persian (Iraquian). 

Groningen a): Home-grown, wintei(fl.p q.) 


Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

Buenos Aires b ): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home-grown (fiee at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quint. 4). . . 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal). 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white 
(sh. p. 3561b., on farm).. 

Liverpool and London (c.i f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 
Plata (f. a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

Foreign. 


Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p, 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires (6): Yellow’- Plata (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

Yellow Plata. 

Cinquantino (Argentine" Cuarentino/’) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian.. 

Yellow Plata .. 

No. 3 White flat African . . , . • . 
Milan (c): «Alto Milanese# (lirep. quint.) 5) 


* Indicates that the product was * not quoted during part of the period under review. ~ n. q. = 
nominal . — a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — h) Thursday prices. c) Saturday prices. 

xl Bariev and oats August-Tuly; maize, May-April. — 3) Monopoly price, paid to producers for delivery Prague; 
Crop Report Aug in 3 </ p. 609. — 3) From August 1936, delivered* barley only quoted. — 4) Fixed producers prices for 
prit region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No.j.v. }r,^\Cro^ Report Aug. ^ J#? jgfr+j!#* 

vJS 



4 ) 

pnee regwn ui See Govt. Measures, No. 2, p. 57 , and Crop Report Aug. 1036, p. 609, and 

5) Maximum fixed price, Oct-Dee. 1936, free at Milan station, subsequently, free at producer s station, 
and Jan. — 7 ) Shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8 ) Shipping Dec.-Jan. — 9) Shipping Oct.-Nov. 
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WEEKLY PRICES 




8 

Oct. 

1937 





Average 



Descripiiok 

•15 

Oct. 

1937 

1 

Oct. 

1937 

24 

Sept. 

1937 

Sept. I 
1937 

Oct. 

1936 

Oct. 

1935 

Commercial 
Season 1) 




■ 





1936 

1935 

Rice (milled). 









— 

Valencia fa): No. 3 Bellocb (pesetas p- 








* 57.30 

56.60 

quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

55.70 

Milan (6) (lire p. quintal): 







1 

177.30 

159.20 

Vialone, oiled 2). 

n. q. 

n. <3. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 180.00 

166.00 

161.85 

Mar at ell:, oiled 2). 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

n. q. 

* 158.00 

144.80 

144.60! 

155,05 

136.60 

Originario, white 2) . 

156.50 

156.50 

156.50 

n. q. 

| 131.00 

123,10 

127.85 

125.65 

121.75 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 





1 



264- 6 

253-8 

No. 2 Burma .. 

282-8 

289-8 

285-0 

283-8 

c ) 275-10 

239-8 

. 277-8 

Small mills’ specials . 

255-0 

262-0 

257-8 

256-0 

T ) 248-2 

219-0 

245-3 

223- 5 

227-4 

Big mills’ specials . 

255-0 

260-0 

252-8 

250-0 

*) 242-12 

215-0 

243-0 

214-12 

219-9 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 








4.96 

4.18 

No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 

9.84 

9.93 

9.93 

9.61 

9 ) 9.48 

5.81 

4.54 

. No. 2 Japan, 40 ° 0 brokens. 

9.68 

9.60 

9.60 

9.28 

l0 ) 9.15 

5.59 

4.22 

4.74 

3.96 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 









54.80 

p, quintal). 

130.00 

136.00 

135.00 

125.00 

131.90 

72.70 

63.80 

63.65 

London (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 








* 10/4 Vs 

* 12/7 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/4 Vs 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

17/6 

n. q. 

n, q, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/0 V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

11 ) 15/6 

“JI 5 / 1 1 /, 

11 )15/7 1 / a 

“)15/!0V, 

u ) 15/11*/* 

17/11 V* 

1 5/4 Vi 

18/4 V* 

* 15/5 s /* 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) 3). 

10/3 

10/3 

10 /- 

9/10 Vs 

9/10 

7/ 9 Va 

8/6 

7/9 V, 

7/8 

No. x Saigou .. 

10/1 V. 

10/— 

10/1 Vs 

9/ 9 

10/ l 3 /* 

7/11 Vs 

8/3 

8/0 V 4 

7/5 */. 

Siam Super, white 3).. 

10/7 Va 

11/- 

1 l/l Va 

11/3 

1 1 / 3 Vs 

9/ 1 V« 

9/10Va 

9/0 Vs 

9/2 3 /« 

Tokvo: Chnraai (brown Japanese, average 







30.70 

29.87 

quality, yen p. koku). 

... 

... 


... 


29.68 

31.32 

Linseed. 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

16.60 

16.20 

16.20 

15.90 

16.00 

14.04 

13.30 

14.34 

12.28 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cw’t.) .... 

8-4-0 

8-4-0 

8-2-4 

| 8-2-4 

8-3-4 

* 7-1-0 

6-14-9 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

192.50 

192.00 

192.50 

192.00 

191.25 

i 163.80 

151.60 

162.25 

127.55 

onndon (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

13-13-9 

l 

1 13-12-6 

13-11-3 

: 13- 7-6 

13- 5-7 

t 

i 11 - 7-6 

10-12-6 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold. 

15-18-9 

! 15-16-3 

16- 0-0 

15-16-3 

15-13-9 

13-9-0 

13- 3-5 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures; cents p. 







1 


172 1 /. 

56 lb.). 

, ie ) 204 

1 

; l2i )202 

12 ) 207 

ia ) 199 

l3 ) 200 

12 )203 Vs 

1!i ) 174 Vs 

191 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt .. 

1 

1 

! 55, 

53.9 

56.2 

55.8 

56.6 

68.4 

63.7 

1936-37 

77.8 

1935*36 

69.7 

; Sakellaridis. 

i 51.7 

49.9 

52.2 

51.7 

* 51.7 

64.1 

60.6 

72.6 

* 64.0 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 







£ p. long ton) 4) . 

6-0-0 

6-1-3 

6-7-6 

6-3-9 

6-5-11 

n. 6-12-6 

n.6-11-3 

7-18-8 

n. 6-13-7 

Cotton. 

i 









New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

i 8.34 

7.74 

8.37 

8.31 

8.88 

12.27 

11.16 

12.78 

11.64 

;...New* York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 

| 8.56 

8.05 

8.55 

8.53 

9.04 

12.30 

11.27 

12.91 

11.74 

j Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

i': Broach, f. g. (futures). 

| 14 ) 163-8 

«) 163-8 

14 ) 168-0 

14 ) 178-8 

u ) 185-7 

14 ) 220-0 

34 )215-4 

224-14 

210- 4 

1. : Broach, f. g. (spot). 

n- q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

ti. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

231-8 

* 228- 4 

* 219- 0 

Domra, fine (spot). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

206-0 

* 214-14 

198-12 

'.■Alexandria (a) (talaris p. kantar): 




Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

15.00 

14.20 

15.60 

15.95 

15.96 

18.90 

15.12 

19.22 

16.11 

S;i. .Ashmuni, f. g. f. 

10.70 

9.85 

10.95 

11.50 

11.59 

13.27 

12.24 

| 15.19 

13.61 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

10.25 

9.97 

10.16 

10.45 

11.18 

14.41 

13.39 

! 15.01 

13.88 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . i 

n. 4.95 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.05 

n. 5.05 

n. 5.21 

n. 5.65 

n. 6.41 

n. 5.78 

n. 5.86 

r Re Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). ; 

373.50 

373.00 

388.00 

388.00 

380.00 

347.10 

235.10 

366.60 

240.00 

! Liverpool (pence per lb.): 





| ■ Middling, fair 5).. . . 

5.67 

5.60 

5.74 

5.93 

6.21 

n. 8.04 

». 7.49 

n» 8.26 

n. 7.58 

r, .Middling . 

4.82 

4.75 

4.89 

5.08 

5.36 

6.93 

6.49 

7.11 

6.53 

} S 4 o Paulo, g. f." . 

5.02 

4.90 

5.04 

5.23 

5.53 

6.98 

6.74 

7,21 

6.81 

' Broach, good staple, f. g. . . . . . . 

n, 3.89 

n. 3.78 

n. 3.90 

n. 4.18 

n. 4.47 

n. 5.59 

5.65 

n. 5.71 

5.43 

?! ' C. P. Oomra, superfine .. 

4.19 

4.08 

4,20 

4.43 

j 4.68 

5.75 

5.74 1 

5.85 

5.61 

If' Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f . 

n. 8.54 

7.69 

8.25 

8.52 

8.77 

10.92 

8.84 

10.79 

9.18 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. V. 

k* -—— 

6.27 

6.07 

6.59 

6.75 

7.17 

7.52 

7.10| 

8.46 

7.49 


* Jf dica , tes tliat product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 5= not Quoted. — n. = nominal. 

■ — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

1} Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices including sacks: f. o. r.,from 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937 
and from 1st Oct, 1937; during the intermediate period, prices free at wholesalers’ stores. See also this Crop Report . p. 861. — 
3} As from June-1936, “I^>ndon Standard”. — 4) Spot prices, delivery London, as from 15 Jan. 1937. - 5 ) Commencing 
August 1937 the quotations are based on the official classification “Universal Standards” of 1935 instead of that of 1923: this 
T tZ S ? st - quailty l Su ? er middling ” — 6) Revised prices: 10 Sept.: 273-8; 3 Sept,; 371-8; Aug. average: 270-0. — 
Revised prices: 1,7 Sept.: 246-8; Aug. average: 243-8. —. 8} Revised prices: xo Sept. 243-8; Aug. average: 237-8. — 
|) 17 Sept.: 9.S5; 10 Sept. 9*44? 3 Sept,: 9,03. — 10) 17 Sept. 9.5?; xo Sept.: 9.19; 3 Sept.: 8.62. —I xi) Shipping Oct-Nov. — 
Jp) December futures, — 13) September futures.—,14) April-May futures. , . ; V, . 



































WEEKLY PRICES 
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DESCRIPTION 


Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange («) (shil¬ 
lings, x 1 cut.): 

English, No. 1, lean sizable. 

Danish, No. 1, sizable. 

Irish, No. 1, sizable. 

Lithuanian, No 1, sizable. 

Dutch, No 1, sizable. 

Polish, No. 1, sizable. 

Swedish, No. 1, sizable. 

Canadian, No. 1, sizable. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen ( b). Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (6): Dutch (cents p. kg.) 1). . 

Antuerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixed prices, Rm.p. 50kg.) 2): 

With quality mark. 

Creamery. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 

quality (shillings p. cut.). 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

Latvian, uusalted. 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro- 

duction 19353). 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro 

duction 1936 3). 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice. 
Rome: Roman Pecorino,choice4) (lirep.q.) 
Alkmaai: Edam 40 ~r (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 
Gouda (0): Gouda 45 -f (wholemilk cheese, 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made 1st qual (florins p. 50 kg.) . 
Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the Allgdu, whole- 

milk cheese, 1st quality. 

London Provision Exchange ( a ) (shillings 
p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . 
English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected, 

Italian Gorgonzola. 

Dutch Edam, 40 4 - (d). 

Canadian, finest white ( d ) ... 

New Zealand, finest white . . . 


15 

Oct 

1937 


Average 


Oct 

1937 


Oct 

1937 


24 

Sept 

1937 


Sept 

1937 


Oct. 
193 b 


Oct 

1935 


Commercial 

Season 


1936 


1935 


96/- 

95/- 

90/6 

88 /- 

91/- 

88 /- 

91/- 


100 /- 

99/- 

93/6 

92/- 

95/- 

92/- 

95/- 


105/- 

106 /- 

102/6 

100 /- 

104 /- 

100 /- 

104 /- 


105- 

106- 
104 6 
100 /- 
106/- 
100- 
106r 


103/- 
103 6 
102/10 
97/6 ! 
102/6 1 
97/6 1 
102 6 


I 

91 7 

96 10 

92;- i 

86/5 

92/10 

86/5 

94/10 


92 /_ 1 

92/- 
91/6 i 1 
88 6 ji 
90/3 ! { 
86/6 f 
90/3 , 


91/9 
93/8 
91/10, 
84/10 
89/7 | 
84/9 j 


89/11 | 
88/6 ) 
88/8 ! 
82/1 f 
85/4 t 
80/- 'I 


88/- 

92/- 

100/- 

100;- 

97/6 

1 

86/2 | 

l 

86 6 j 

1 

84/- 

1 

79/3 

1 

i 

260.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

243.80! 

215.00 

! 

232.40 

% 

207.15 

1 

192.30 

’ 

97 

93 

92 

88 

83 1 2 

62 3 4 

65 

57 ®/s 

48 V. 

% 

\ ! 

24.80 

25.30 

23.30 

24.30 

25.00 

18.15 

20.95 

19.00 

17.90 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

, 130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

123.00 

123.00. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

! 

158/8 

154/- 

149/4 

149 4 

146/6 

130/- 

140, 1 1 

129/1 

119/6 

i 

* 

* j 

145/- 

139/6 

139'6 

138/- 

134 4 

122/4 

131 9 

119/1 , 

112/9 

132 / 6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 86/! 

P ! 

133/6 

129/- 

126 /- 

121/6 

! 115 4 

92,4 I 

115/7 

98/1 

93/4 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, * 

94/- | 

n. q. 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

1 

132/6 

u. q. 

n. Q- 

n q. 

*1118; 

91*8 * 

113 10 

* 100/2 1 

* 90/7 

1 „ 

134/6 

130/- 

127 6 

119,6 

! 1168 

99/5 

119- 

99/10 

89/7 

i i 

135/- 

130/- 

127/6 

120/6 

1172 

1 

t 

99,2 

l 

119'4 

100/8 , 

9I/I 

!.| 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 1 

! ! 

; ; 

1.050,00 

I 1 

j 1.050.00 

1 

1 

812.50 

I 

l 

758.75' 

1 1 

1 ' 

* 870.60 

775.4$ | 

1:1 

-1 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 1 

900.00 

| 900,00 

834.00 

701.25 

896.70 

734.25 > 

)| 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 I 

: 650.00 1 

1 650.00 

650.00 

562.50! 

569.80 

508.90; 

§ 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

1 950.00 

I | 

975.00) 

1 

1.095.00 

1.121.90 

865.50/ 

. i 

1 /.’, 

: | 

23.50 

24.25 

23.50 

j 23.25 

20.94 

17.55 

1 

19.87. 

17.56 

14.84 f \ 

If 

31.00 

31.00 

1 

30.50 1 

! 

29.00 

j 28.251 

23.80 

27.00* 

j 

21.49 

19.75: | 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

j 29.00 

26.00 

26.00 

1 

26.50 

26.00’ j, 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

I 80.00 

80.00} 

80.00 

80.00, 

77.00 

i, 

91 h 

91/- 

91'- 

91/- 

‘ 90- 

83/- 

65 6 

*80/- , 

* 77/8 

A 

100/4 

93/4 

93/4 ) 

91/- 

5 ) 90/1 

83/4 

80^9 

78/3 1 

80/5 

, | 

105/- 

103/10 

102 8 

98/- ; 

98/3 j* 

106/2 | 

1102 

*106/7 

* 102/2 


69 b 

69 h 

67/3 

62 r \ 

! 62/10’ 

51/- ! 

6i no 

48/7 1 

44/4 

0 I 

70/6 

70/6 

70/6 

69/6 ! 

1 70/1 

69 6 , 

60 4 

| 66/4 ! 

60/3 

70/6 

70/9 

70/3 

67.6 

1 68/3 | 

70/- 1 

1 

59/11 

! 60/8 

1 

48/9 

4 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review ■— n. q — not quoted — n. =-,|| 
nominal. — a) Average prices Thursdays, and Friday mornings. — b) Thursday prices — 0) Wednesday prices. — d) Average# 
prices for the week. — e) Saturday prices. || 

r) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 55 cents per kg. from 29 August to 18 September, and of 50 cents subse-fe 
quently. — 2) See Crop Report, April 1934, p. 306. — 3) Prices of 1935 cheese are compared with the yearly and monlhlyg 4 
averages of cheese made in 1933 and 1934: prices of 1936 cheese with 1934 and 1935 - The yearly averages refer to the periods from ‘ 
Sept, to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936, maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest quality, packing included. UJ 
to the end of February 1937 and re-commencing July 1937 these prices were f. o. r sellers’ stations; during the intermediate period/ 
free at retailers* shops. — 4) Export quality until the end of June 1937; subsequently Home consumption quality. — 5) * 7 $ 
(revision) 89/10. 






























WEEKLY PRICES 
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Description 


15 

Oct. 

1937 


Eggs. 

Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual- 

(frs. p. 100) .. 

' Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p. 100): 

Fixed price for export into Germany, 

1 Price for other destinations. 

; Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, 'various colours (zloty p. 1440. 

including box). 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm, 
v p. TOO): 

marked * G IS #, 65 gr. each . . . 

• marked <c G I B >», 55/do gr. each. . 
London Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p, 120) 
English, National Mark, specials. . 

{ Belgian, 15 *•> lb. p. 120. 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120. 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2) . . 
m 1 ; Dutch, all brows, 67/69 grams each 

'Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

Chinese, violet . . . .. 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 130. 


{ Ocean freight rates 3 ) 

; : ! Shipments of wheat and maize. 


Rates in shillings per quarter: 
Churchill to fruited Kingdom . . 
Montreal to United Kingdom . . 
St. John to Liverpool 4) .... 
New York to Liverpool 4) . . . . 

' Northern Range to U.K.. Continent 
' ulf to United Kingdom 4). . . . 


8 

Get. 

1937 


Oct. 

1937 


78.00 

156,00 


5.20 

4.95 


147.60 


11.25 

10.25 

22 /- 

n. q. 

15/3 
20 9 
16 4 Vs 

8 / 5 */* 

9 9 
13/9 


77.00 

156.00 


5.20 

4.95 


145.22 


11.25 

10.25 

22 /- 

13/6 

15/6 

20/9 

16/3 

8/9 

9/10 V* 
14 3 


n. q. 

4’l*i 

n. q. 
3/9 
5- 
5 6 


n. q. 

4 1 V. 

n. q. 

3/9 

5/- 

5/6 


n.30/6 
24 3 
46’3 

n.33 '6 


Rates in shillings per long ton: 

anube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 

r ack Sea to Antwerp Hamburg .... 

Sorth Pacific to United Kingdom. . . . 

{//La Plata a Down River» 5 )/Bahia Blanca 

[i to U. K./Continent .. 

I/ La Plata « Up Rivers 6 }/Neeochea to 

k ' U. K./Continent.: 34 .*- 

nth Australia to U. K./Continent (in ; 

bulk). 45/9 

estern Australia to XT. K. /Continent (in 

/!;'/ bags). n.44’9 

AiNftW South Wales to XT. K. 'Continent (in I 

«|/V ir bulk) ..j n.41/6 j n.41'6 


n.30'6 
24 3 
45 3 

33'9 

34'3 

45/9 

n.44/9 


m 


/ / , ' Shipments of rice. 

in shillings per long ton: 


79.00 

156.00 


5.20 

4.95 


133.20 


11.25 

10.25 

22/6 
13/7 Vs 
8 ) 14/6 
21 /- 
16'- 
8,9 

9/10 Vs 
14/- 


f ! | 'Saigon to Europe .... 

to U. K./Continent 


48'3 
n. q. 


47/6 
n. q. 


n. q. 

3,9 

n. q. 
3 9 
5- 
5-6 


n.26 f - 
23/9 
n.43’9 

33 3 

34/3 

45/3 

n.44/9 

n.4I r 6 


47/3 
n. q. 


24 

Sept. 

1937 


72.00 

150.00 


5.20 

5.00 


132.20 


11.25 

10.25 

21/6 
13/6 
8 ) 14/6 
20/1 Vs 
16/- 
8/5 
9/7 l /s 

n. q. 


Average 


n. q. 

3 3V, 
n. q. 

«. 3/3, 
4/6 
5'6 


n.26‘- 
I 22 3 
I n.44/- 

1 

j n.32’6 
j 34/3 

I n - q ' 

| ».q. 

! n.41/6 


47/3 
n. q. 


Sept, j 
1937 | 

Oct. 

1936 

Oct. 

1935 

68.50 

75.40 

77.00 

1 

139.50 

150.80 

156.00 

I 7 ) 5.20 

* 5.53 

1 

4.60 

7 ) 4.62 

5.02 

■ 4.40 

125.50 

116.73 

123,00 

11.25 

12.00 

11.50 

10.25 

10.00 

10.00 

21/- 

23/0*/ 4 

19/9 Vs 

13/0 1 /, 

13/9 

*11/8 * 

f) 14/1 

15/3V* 

14/8 

19/8^4 

n. q- 

19/4 V 4 I# 

1 15/6 

16/10Va 

16/9 1 

8'5 

8/4 

8/2 * 

• '9/6 Vs 

! 9/4 V. 

9/5 Vi * 

n. q. 

13/3 V« 

12/9 * 

L 4 /- 

j* 3/- 

n *! 

* 3/4 v^ 

{ 2/3 

1/7 vJ 

I n. q. 

j n. q. 

n. q. |" 

* 3/6 

| n, q. 

1/6 

4/4 V) 

1 ! n. q. 

2/- ' 

5/6 

| n» q. 

2/6 

25 3 

j 19/7 

16/3 ' 

21/10 

16/6 

10/1 ' 

n.43/5 

1 24/4 

20/3 1 

32/5 

jn.18/9 

16/- 

33/11 

20/1 

17/2 

>n.43/7 

27/2 

n.24/- 

k.42/11 

n.25/9 

n.22/- 

# n.41/6 

n. q. 

22/11 

, 46/6 

j 27/- 

25/3 . 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 


Commercial 
Season 1} 


1936 1935 


50.80 

108.20! 


3.83 

3.46] 


100.13 


10.77 

9.26 

16/9 
10/8 */« 
12/8 Vs, 
14/8 V* 
13/10 
7/2 */t. 
9/2 Vs 
12/8 V 


1936-37 


■2/10 V* 
2/6 

1 2 / 10*7 

n. q. 

> 2/9 
n. q. 


20/4 

16/10 

29/9 

23/11 

25/2 

34/1 

37/3 

34/11 


1936 

26/3 

24/- 


48.35 

106.75 


3.75 

2.97 


104.43 


10.57 

9.34 

15/9 
11/3 V 4 
12/5 
15/1 V 2 
13/2 V„ 
7/1 V* 
8/10Va 
H/2 V. 


1935-36 


n. q, 
2/1 

2/1 Vs 

1/6 
1/10 
■ 2/6 


! 15/7 
10/2 
' 20 /— 

16/6 

17/8 

25 h 

26/5 

23/11 

1935 


22/7 

21/8 


( * Indicates that the product, cur the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — 
quoted. — n. nominal. —• a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b ) Average prices for weeks 
on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d ) Prices on preceding Monday. 
if 1 , t) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug,-July. — 2) From Feb. 1936 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Average rates for 
cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating often to contracts made, during a period extending back several months, 
i»";qs^a:ate during the weeks specified. •— 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) “ Down River” includes the ports of Buenos 
La Plata and Montevideo. — 6) ** Up River ” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes 
'PPP^';'ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastme, Santa Fe and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) See note on p. 861. 
i Wr;T l '8) Eggs weighing 17 lb. per 120. 




















MONTHLY PRICES 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES D 




I Average 

Groups 

Description 

Sept. 

1 

August 

July 

April - 
June- 
1937 i 

July- 
Sept j 
1936 ! 

! 

Julv- 

Sept. 

1935 

Agricultural 
year 2) 

- 


1937 

1957 

1937 | 
! 

1936-37. 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) ;l 


A 1 

fWheat (Berlin) 3 ). 

20.10 

19.90 

20.80 ! 

20.80 

20 47 

20.12 | 

20.57 

20.48 • 


fRve (Berlin) 3 ). 

18.40 

18.40 

18.10 1 

17.10 

16 05 

16.13 

16.63 

16.71 » 


t Barley, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) .. 

16 70 

16.50 

16 30 , 
17.60 ! 

17.80 

lb 33 

lb.IS ! 

16.98 

16,95 


(■Oats (Berlin) 3 ). 

16.10 

15 80 

17.40 

16 70 

16.53 ! 

16.77 

16.73 $ 


§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4 ). 

4 30 

5 90 

8.64 * 5.35 

>■ 4.93 

* 4.82 

* 4.82 .* 

4,88 i 

A II 

(‘Oven, live weight (Berlin). 

86 00 

86.00 

84.00 

S3 33 

84.00 

83.33 | 

83.50 ; 

83.S3 4 


Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

95 40 

95.40 

93 20 

90.20 

122 73 

94.47 . 

95.75 ! 

99.32 i 


(Pigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin). 

105 20 

107.00 

103 60 , 

93.00 

101.00 

101.73 

99 73 1 

101.28 f 


Milk, fresh, per liectol., (Berlin) .. 

14 60 

14.60 

14.60 1 

14.60 

14.60 

14.50 , 

14.61 1 

14.53 


tButter with quality mark. 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 ! 

260.03 . 

260.00 ■ 


fCheese, Emmenthal variety (Kempten) .... 
fBggs, new laid, large, marked “ G. I. S. ” per roo 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160,00 

154.00 1 

160,00 j 

159.00 l 

f, 


(Berlin) . 

11.25 

11.25 

9 25 ! 

962 

11.45 

11.07 i 

11.27 « 

j 

10.55 

b r 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5 ). 

0 . 220 ; 

0.220 

0.220 

0.208 

0.242 1 0.240 

0.230! 

0.235 ^ 


Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hildesheim) 5) . 

0314 

0.314 

0.3U3 

0.309 

0.310 Q.2b9 

0.309! 

0,288 \ 


§Potash sails, 40 y 0 (mine stations) 5 ) 6 ) . . . , 

5.00 

5.00 

4.91 

5.78 

6.61 

6.81 

6.48 ! 

6.67 } 


Sulphite of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.430 

0.4201 0.4101 0.480 

0.605 

0.630 

0.601, 

0.676 :! 

B II 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg) .. 




12.25 

12.25 

12.3! , 

12.25 ; 

12.26 a 


Linseed cake (Hamburg). 

1*6.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

lb.97 

16.63 

16.47 1 

17.13 


Coconut cake (Hamburg).. 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

14,70 

16 50 

16.70 , 

15.15 | 

17.22 '' 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

15.80 

15,80 

15,80 

16.53 

16.10 

15 98 

16.70 r. 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

14.67 

1 15 50 

1 1 

15.29 \, 

fl 


A t 

A II 


B I 


B II 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian ^francs per quintal) 


Wheat (Antwerp).. 

Rye (Antwerp).. . . 

Barley (Antwerp). 

Oats (Antwerp) .. 

Oxen, live weight (Curegeni-Anderlecht) .... 
Calves, live weight (Curegem-Auderlecht) . . . 
Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

Butter (Antwerp). 

Eggs per 100 (Antwerp) .. 


132.00 

127.25 
125.7) 

116.25 
515.C0 
798.00 
583.00 

2,500.00 

68.50 


140.75 

130.75 
129.00 
124 00 
515.00 
753.00 
605.00 

2,365.00 

53.25 


145.40 | 
133.30 | 
130.90 
131.60 1 
520.00 ! 
738.00 ! 
633.00 I 
2,148.00 . 
47.80 | 


!5Q.o5 
* 133.80 
*130.10 
129.95 
536.00 
774.00 
521.00 
1,892.to 
34.30 


1 Basic slag (Brussels) 5 ).* 

Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5 ). 

Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels)....... 

§Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (Brussels). 

§Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels). 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp).* * * 

Linseed cake (Brussels) .. 

Coconut cake (Biussels) ........... 

Groundnut cake (Brussels).. 

Palm-kernel cake (Brussels'. 


1.38 
2.40 
28.50 
112.25 
97,00 
100.10 
n. q. 
118.00 
n. q. 
n. q. 


1.36 

2.40 

27.00 

112.25 

97.00 

94.05 

n. q. 

119.00 

n. q. 
n. q. 


1.37 
1.87 
29.00 
112.25 
97.00 
92.25 


n. q. 

119.50 

n, q. 
n. q. 


1.35 
1.80 
29.00 
112.25 
97.00 
91.80 
7 )i 07.50 
115.65 
^JI11.00 
n. q. 


1 5 


119.55 
69.40 
88.80 
96.00 
• 512.00 
1 7!*/. 35 

640.35 
1,787.33 

53 70 

1.75 

2.05 

27.50 
n. q. 
n, q. 

81.05 

108.35 

101.50 

308.35 

n. q. 


82.15 
71.70 
81.45 

85.35 
470.00 
695.00 
660.65 

1,811.65 

52.35 

1.50 

1.60 

20.85 
98.25 
83.00 
54.20 
85.75 

95.15 

90.85 

n. q. 


132.85 

112.35 
i 16.35 

109 8(3 
5 r *6.02 
780.00 
593.00 

'2,010.00 
48.50 I 
i 

1.65 i 
1,90 i 
28.45 , 

110 80 1 

95.35 1 
83.05 ' 

i* 111.55 1 
107.30 
112.05 1 
n. q. 


98.05 

69.85 
82.75 
92.25 

483,25 

717.00 

646.00 

1,880.00 

52.65 

1.55 

1.60 

24.50 

303.85 
88.60 
57.05 
88.30 
97.60 
98.15 
n. q. 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen).. 

18.34 


Barley (Copenhagen).. 

17.62 


Oats (Copenhagen) .. 

15.19 


fCows, live weight (Copenhagen). 

41.50 

A II 

fPigs, live weight. 

187.50 


fButter (Copenhagen) .. 

243.80 


fEggs.*.| 

139.50 


* 17.31 

21.12 

20.66 

* 16.16 

12.46 j 

19.25 

13.50 

16.92 

18.03 

18 09 

13.54 

12.09 

17.27 

12.06 

17.25 

18.87 

1841 

14.70 

12.64 

15 98 

12.80 

39.75 

37.87 

32.53 

38.07 

34.87 

34.34 

36.17 

185.50 

170.80 

169.33 

172,00 | 

163.13 

167.25 1 

165.75 

225.00 

| 210.80 

193.55 

221.53 

193.83 

207.35 

205.05 

112.40 

97.00 

70.53 

104.83 

106.63 

101.95 

113.67 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — f Indicates that the series is pub¬ 
lished in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

1 ) Prices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer; also of fertilizers (B I) and 
concentrated feedingstuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan., April, July and Oct.), In 
cases where the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country, — 2 ) July to Jane. — 3 ) See notes 3 
and 4 ou pp. 844 - 845 . — 4 ) Red and white potatoes as from 1935 . — 5 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg, — 6 ) Free 
at buyers’ stations. — 7 ) May only. ^ 
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MONTHLY PRICES 


' G ROOFS | 


Description 


Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

April- 

June 

July- 
Sept. - 

Julv- 

Sept. 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 


Agricultural 

year 


1935-36 1934-35 


DENMARK {continued) 


Superphosphate 18 %.-. 

Potash salts 40 c 0 .». 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

Nitrate of lime. 

B TI J P 3 T e, imported (Jutland) * . .,. 

Maize, Plata (Jutland). 

Wheat-bran, Danish (Copenhagen) ..... 

; Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

j Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

i Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

| Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) 


6.30 

6.30 

6.50 

6.50 

6.15 

6.13 

6.33 

6.21 

12.95 

12.45 

33.95 

13.95 

13.24 

12.43 

13.52 

13.32 

15.85 

15.65 

16.25 

16.25 

15.45 

15.50 

15.75 

15.76 

15.80 

15.60 

16.20 

16.20 

15.40 

15.45 

15.70 

15.71 

18.90 

18.40 

* 20,15 

20.55 

12.84 

10.81 

16.80 

12.03 

15.18 

14.87 

14.32 

14.20 

13.83 

11.33 

13.86 

12.62 

14.56 

14.42 

14.35 

15.51 

12.02 

10.69 

14.32 

10.63 

16.68 

16.95 

17.12 

17.02 

15.73 

13.44 

17.03 

13.89 

17.88 

18.05 

17.90 

17.92 

15.36 

13.36 

17.15 

13.58 

17.84 

18.00 

17.90 

17.78 

17,34 

14.28 

17.97 

15.11 

17.76 

18.07 

17.85 

17.39 

16.27 

13.12 

17.13 

14.36 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

fWheat (Paris) 1 ) . 

181.00 

180.00 

157.00 

154.00 

120.20 

76.60 

145.05 

89.65 


Rye (Paris) 2 ). 

148.00 

142.00 


* 124.50 

99.00 

55,35 

* 128.35 

68.85 


Barley, malting (Paris) 2 ). 

176.00 

158.00 


* 128.00 

98.00 

55.35 

# 126.80 

69.75 


fOats (Paris). 

130.95 

121.50 

* 116.25 

121.75 

90.20 

42.55 

113.20 

62.45 


§Wine, red, io° (Montpellier) 3 ).. 




15.00 

8.99 

4.50 

13.00 

— 

A II 

f Beef, dead weight, 2 nd quality (Paris). 

868.00 

883.00 

916.00 

878.65 

642.00 

496.65 

739.00 

521.00 


fMutton, dead weight, 2 nd quality (Paris) . . . 

1,118.00 

1,064.00 

1,161.00 

1.181.00 

974,65 

989.00 

1,090.00 

994.00 


fPigs, live weight (Paris). 

701.00 

700.00 

728.00 

600.00 

612.35 

388.00 

605.00 

455.00 

!' B I 

§ Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

18.55 

20.00 

18.55 

18.90 


§Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 

36.20 

36.20 

31.30 

31.30 

25.15 

26.20 

28.80 

24.90 


fSylvinite, rich, 18 %. 

14.02 

14.02 

14.02 

16.30 

16.30 

14.80 

16.30 

14.90 


i Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

91.85 

79.00 

*73.50 

* 86.10 

* 76.65 

B 'll 

S Sulphate of ammonia 20.4 %. 

100.00 

99.00 

n. q. 

92.50 

83.00 

82.25 

* 88.20 

81.50 

i Dinseed cake (North). 

129.75 

* 118.00 

n. q. 

92.35 

78.90 

55.10 

91.55 

61.65 


Coconut cake .(Coudekerque). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

87.50 

58.50 

n. q. 

* 64.50 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles).. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 ) 91.35 

54.00 

50.00 

* 85.10 

52.20 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: “ A ** per cwt: “B” per long ton). 


A 1 


„ 11 


>}■$ «I ; 
fa.! J .. 


f- 


Wheat.. . 

Barley, feeding.. 

Oats . . ... 

fPotatoes (Dondon). 

I Beef, dead weight (Dondon) 
fMutton, dead weight (Dondon) 
fPork, dead weight (Dondon) 

Butter (Dondon). 

fCheese, Cheddar (Dondon) . . . 
Jgs, new laid per 100 (Dondon) 


§Basic slag 14 % (Dondon).. 

Superphosphate, 16 % (Dondon) . . . 

Kainite 14 % (Dondon). 

§Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (Dondon) . . 
§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (Dondon) 

Bran, British (Dondon) .. 

Bran, middlings, imported (Dondon) 
Dinseed cake, English (Dondon) . . . . 
'Cottonseed cake (Dondon) ...... 

Palm-kernel cake (Diverpool) ..... 


8/8 

9/5 

9/8 

9/10 V, 

7/4 */ a 

4/11 3 /i 

8/9 Vs 

12/3 

11/2 

9/6 

9/11 */* 

8/2 V* 

8/3 V, 

9/6 

8/5 

8'10 

9/4 

819% 

6/7 % 

6/8 

7/7 3 /i 

6/6 

* 7/6 

n. q. 

10/2 Vi 

* 6/3 */ 4 

6/9 

* 8/7 3 /i 

69, J 

80/6 

79/11 

75/4 

69/9 

65/- 

65/7 

83/5 

88/1 

94/6 

105/5 

84/10 

76/3 

89/3 

82/10 

78/2 

71/2 

73/1 

71/4 

65/- 

75/6 

146/6 

144/8 

137/8 

133/9 

1377 

122/5 

133/9 

90/- 

88/6 

n. q. 

91/10 

* 77/1 

61/8 

* 84/8 

18 9 

15/3 

14/- 

9 /ri v« 

14'6 Vi 

14/0 Vi 

14/- 

43/- 

43 /- 

43/- 

46/- 

43/- 

43/- 

44/3 

60/- 

60/- 

60 /- 

60 h 

56/- 

56 /- 

58/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55 h 

55/- 

54/8 

55 h 

160/- 

160/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

145/- 

143/- 

145/- 

145/- 

138/4 

138/4 

141/4 

144/— 

146/2 

142/3 

140/4 

118/10 

103/5 

138/10 

145/9 

144/5 

144/3 

144/9 ; 

119/9 

106/3 

137/5 

204/9 

202/- 

199/- 

202/4 

184 14 

102/- 

194/2 

117/9 

117/- 

117/- 

120/10 

107/6 

92/5 

113/7 

n. q. 

n, q. 

151/- 

*151/- 

133/5 

121/- 

*140/2 


#( **,!'* § : See notes on page 849. 

I-CoL^toque 5J ° n Page 8 ' 44 * Z) Quotations on last day of the month. — 3) Price per degree and hectolitre. • 


5/11 Va 
8/1 V 4 
6/2 V.' 
7/5 l / 2 
61/3 
74/8 
1 69/1 
125/- 
* 72/11 
13/7 x /a 


43/- 
56 /- 
54/11 
152 /- 
141/4 
111/7 
106/3 
160/8 
93/5 
ill 22/5 


4) Prices 











































MONTHLY PRICES 
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Average 


I 

i 

Groups l 

Description 

Sept. 

| 

August ! 

i 

July 

April- . 

July- , 

July- 

Agricultural 

year 

! 

| 

I 


1937 

1937 

1937 

June 1 
1937 ! 

j 

Sept, 

1937 

l 

Sept 

1937 

1936-3/ 

2935-36 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A 1 


A II 


B I 


B II 


j Wheat, soft (Milan). 

Wheat, hard (Catania). 

Oats (Milan).. . . 

tMaize (Milan). 

Rice, Maratelli (Milan). 

§Hemp, fibre (Milan). 

§01ive oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Bari). 

§Wine, ordinary, ii°, hectol. (Bari). 

tOxen live weight (Milan. 

Eamb, dead weight (Rome). 

Figs, live weight (Milan;. 

tCheese, Parmigiano-Reggiano (Milan) . . 

Eggs, new laid, per 100 (Milan). 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milan) . . . 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) . . . . 
Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) . . . . 

Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

Wheat-bran (Genoa) .. 

Rice-bran (Milan). 

Einseed cake (Milan). 

Groundnut cake (Milan). 

Rapeseed cake (Milan). 


138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

126.35 

121.25 

147.00 

147.00 

154.00 

139.85 

129.65 

101.50 

101.50 

102.70 

107.25 

* 90.65 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

89.35 

* 158.00 

158.00 

n. q. 

155.50 

157.90 

544.00 

544.00 

544.00 

544.00 

540.00 

760.00 

760.00 

760.00 

760.00 

613.35 

68.75 

65.00 

65.00 

55.00 

50.00 

447.50 

* 435.00 

435.00 

428.65 

536.00 

916.00 

816.00 

719.00 

696.00 

860.00 

630.00 

630.00 

630.00 

556.65 

n. q. 

900.00 

1,050.00 

1 ,032.00 

936.85 

835.15 

52,50 

48.25 

43.15 

38.05 

44.00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

*2,333.50 

21065.00 

24.75 

22.95 

22.35 

22.60 

19.15 

2) 70.50 

2) 68.60 

2) 68.00 

3) 68.00 

57.50 

88.30 

86 80 

86.65 

84.60 

79.40 

84.90 

82.95 

82.60 

81.75 

78.40 

68.85 

65.45 

64.55 

63.60 

58.55 

n. q. 

n. q. 

177.00 

175.15 

* 132.00 

52.90 

47.75 

43.90 

43.15 

43.30 

53.70 

52.00 

51.60 

50.40 

46.95 

85.50 

85.50 

85.50 

83.30 

79.20? 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

1 71.50; 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 


101.50 

123.75 

111.90 

126.35 

134.45 

109,60 

84.85 

* 99.35 

* 94.40 

80.00 

85.35 

83.00 

132.55 

151.10 

152.20 

420.00 

* 544.00 

502.50 

551.00 

682.00 

568.00 

71.65 

51.25 

57.10 

254.65 

380.65 

284.90 

739.35 

714.10 

* 641.05 

415.65 

* 511.80 

* 409.00 

663.35 

862.00 

704.00 

37.90 

45.70 

47.20 

1,372.65 

*2,114.00 

1,809.90 

19.75 

20.85 

19.15 

42.75 

* 57.85 

51.30 

77.50 

81.25 

76.75 

75.75 

79.50 

75.55 

55.45 

60.75 

55.70 

112.10 

* 166.40 

i 130.00 

59.60 

45.05 

51.80 

62.35 

50.60 

57.00 

71.20 

83.95 

i 78.00 

58.65 

65.30 

j 68.10 

37.65 

36.50 

38.65 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal] 


A I 

Wheat (Groningen).| 

9.30 ! 


Rye (Groningen) .. 

7.46 j 


Barley (Groningen). 

7.29 J 


Oats (Groningen). 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

5.87 1 


§Potatoes (Amsterdam) .. 


A II 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 



tPigs, live weight (Rotterdam).! 

fButter for export (Eeeu warden). 1 

83.50 


t Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

41.88 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda).; 

tEggs, per 100 (Roermond). j 

56.50 

B I 

Basic slag 1 ) .... . ...| 

0.102 


Superphosphate, 17 %. 

Karaite 1 ), . ... . . . i 

2.24 


Nitrate of soda 15 % to 16 %. 1 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % . . . 

n. q. 


5.20 

B II 

Maize (Rotterdam). 

Einseed cake, Dutch... 

*8.77 


Coconut cake, Dutch. 

8.54 


Groundnut cake, Dutch. 

8.10 


10.22 

10.17 

9.98 

10.73 ! 

11.72 

9.93 ' 

10.99 

7.03 

n. q. 

* 8.41 

* 7.60 j 

6.75 

* 8.12 

* 7.09 

7.27 

8.01 

8.24 

5.62 

4.45 

7.48 . 

4.83 

6.24 

7.04 

7.24 

6.48 

5.70 

7.07 j 

6.01 



* 13.53 

* 11.00 

9.40 

* 13.53 

* 9.50 



74.83 

51.00 

54.83 

66.96 

55.84 

’4*36 

n. q. 

3.57 

4.13 

3.75 

3.66 

3.80 



75.83 

61.33 

49.17 

66.75 

50.62 


., 

47.67 

37.50 

39.83 

43.54 

37.87 

78.25 

76.62 

71.33 

59.75 

49.08 

66.10 1 

53.25 

43.00 

40.30 

35.7! 

35.65 

31.82 

35.15 | 

34.70 

57.50 

51.20 

43.43 

43.43 

40.83 

44.00 i 

43.60 


... 

2.86 

2.94 

3.03 

3.39 

3.19 

0.102 

0.101 

0.104 

0.105 

0.088 

0.115 

;* 0.090 

2.20 j 

n. q. 

2.20 

*n. 1.72 

1.76 

* 2.05 

1* 1.76 



0.111 

0.096 

0.078 

* 0.106 

0.093 

*6.05 

*5.94 

6.22 

5.90 

5.99 

6.00 

j* 6.03 

5.16 

4.86 

5.28 

4.99 

4.92 

5.09 

1 5.09 

.. • 

... 

6.63 

6.17 

4.44 

6.69 

4.84 

8.66 

8.33 

8.57 

7.23 

5.14 ! 

8.08 

5.93 

8.47 

8.23 

7.98 

6.73 

5.36 

7.56 

5.51 

8.07 

7.91 

7.88 

7.50 

4.96 

7.88 

5.78 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A ! 

Wheat (Warsaw). ... 

31.07 

30.30 

29.11 

[ 31.32 

21.76 

16.78 

27.14 

19.91 


fRye (Warsaw). 

24.44 

24.06 

23.75 

! 25.41 

14.53 

11.92| 

20.75 

13.13 


fBarley (Warsaw). .. 

* 25.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

!+) 26.70 

19.02 

* 15.53 

* 24.20 

* 15.90 


Oats (Warsaw). 

22.30 

22.36 

27.21 

1 23.98 

15.11 

15.24 

19.11 

15.14 

A II j 

Oxen live weight (Warsaw).. 

76.50 

75.25 

74.20 

74.05 

65.72 

64.33 

68.20 

63.20 


Pigs, live weight (Warsaw). 

113.50- 

113.501 

111.80 

96,58 

92.92 

96.33 

94.42 

88.74 


Butter (Warsaw). 

327.00 

297.00 

271.00 

; 298.00 

257.67 

287.00 

289.75 

292.18 


tEggs, new laid, per 100 (Warsaw). 

8.58 

6.79 

6.75 ! 

5.63 

5.69 

i 

6.47 

7.36 

7.25 


*, t» §• see notes on page 849 . J, 

1 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2 ) Base 50/52 K 2 0. -— 3 ) June only, base 50/52 K 2 0. — 4 ) April only. 
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MONTHLY PRICES 


Average 


1 

1 

Geo cps j 

Description 

1 Sept. 

August 

July 

April- 

July- 

i July- 

Agricultural 

year 


1 

[ 1937 

1937 

1937 

June 

1937 

Sept, 

1936 

Sept. 

1935 

1936-37 

X933-36' 


POLAND ( continued ) 


B I 


B II 


Superphosphate i). . . 
Potash salts, 20 % ^ . . 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . - 
Rinseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) 


16-72; 

16.06: 

23.44. 

20.25J 


0.65 

7.60 

20.70 

17.75 
16.62 

24.75 

20.50 


0.64 

7.60 

20.70 

16.55 

16.97 

22.30 

17.50 


0.64 

7.33 

20.70 

15.75 

16.78 

22.08 

17.26 


0.65 

7.80 

20.70 

10.38 

9.24 

16.53 

13.69 


0.61! 

8.96 

20.70! 

9,29 

8.19 

16.88 

12.25 


0.64 

7.54 

20.70 

13.66 

13.42 

20.94 

16.78 


0.62 

8.00 

20.70 

10.35 

9.34 

16.86 

13.73 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

A II 


B I 

B II 


; Wheat (Stockholm) . .. 

19.65! 

* 18.75 

n. q. 

* 20.38 

* 17.29 

16.47 

* 19.09 

* Rve (Stockholm). .. 

18.97 

* 18.21 

n. q. 

155 18.89 

* 16.67 

15.07 

* 18.15 

! Barley {Stockholm). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15.12 

| Oats (Stockholm). 

n. q- 

n. q- 

n. q. 

* 16.81 

* 12.49 

* 11.29 

* 14.44 

Cows, live weight (GSteborg) . 

61.00 

63.00 

63.00 

4 ) 57.00 

61.33 

56.33 

57.33 

Pigs, live weight (GSteborg) .. 

100.00 

92.00 

86,00 

®) 80.67 

86.00 

83.67 

87.00 

; Butter (Malm 5) . 

26500 

265.00 

253.00 

250.00 

217.33 

216.33 

23S.08 

j Rggs (Stockholm) .. 

144.00 

' 

129.00 

125.00 

105.00 

123.75 

117.07 

132.62 

! Superphosphate, so % .. 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

! 7.00 

7.72 

7.00 

j Potash salts, 20 % . . . • '. 

... 




1 7.52 

6.47 


| Nitrate of soda . . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I Calcium, cyanamide ............. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

: n, q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j Marie, Plata. . . 

16.62 

16.30! 15.97 

16.05 

! 16.83 

15.25 

16.29 

Wheat-bran ... 

14,07 

13.85} 13.62 

14.54 

1 13.89 

12.43 

14.39 

1 Groundnut cake... 

19.86 

19.84; 19.16 

19.09! 19.79 

17.57 

19.91 

i Cottonseed cake. 

n. q. 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

* 17.75| n. q. 

16.00 

* 18.17 

; Soya meal. 

1 

19.64 

! 19.65 

1 

J 18.71 

18.60 j 19.34 

16.86 

19.14 


* 16.32 

* 15.11 


I I.UJ 

57.58 

88.25 

215.33 

124.17 


7.36 

7.53 

* 17.72 

* 16.72 

15.25 
13.18 
18.20 

* 16.19 

17.51 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 




A II 


X 


Wheat (Prague) 2 ). 

. 

162.00; 

161.50 

n- q. 

173.00 

* 161.25 

171.75 

* 166.35 

Rye (Prague) 2 ) ... 


335.50 

135.00 

n. o- 

S36.35 

* 125.15 

132.65 

* 130.20 

Bariev, malting (Prague) 2 } . 


131.00 

130.00 

n- q. 

134.00 

* 125.75 

131.65 

* 135.00 

Oats (Prague) 2 ) .. 


119.50 

119.00 

n- q. 

122.50 

24.50 

* 112.25 

118.50 

* 117.10 

Potatoes, edible (Prague).. . 


29.00 ‘ 

41.00 

66.50 

38.85 

90.85 

28:85 

Hops fZutecj .... 


1,990.00 

1,225.00 

1.375.00 

1,710.00 

2,946.65 

3,355.00 

1,868.65 

Beef, dead weight (Prague)........ 


1,015.00 

1,025.00 

875.00 

1,083.35 

1,095.65 

841.65 

1,084.35 

Veal, dead weight (Prague).. 


800.00 

775.00 

812.00 

S50.00 

954.15 

783.35 

898.95 

Pork, dead weight (Prague). 


925.00 

975.00 

862.00 

862.35 

1,062.50 

1,039.00 

967.20 

Bui ter (Prague) .. 


1,975.00 

1,900.00 

1,850.00 

1,766.65 

1,683 35 

1,775.00 

1,645.85 

Bggs, new laid per 100 (Prague). 

55.00 

50.83 

49.20 

48.05 

51.65 

50.80 

56,65 

1 'Basic slag, 15 %... 

35.75 

35.75 

35.75 

35.45 

34.85 

34.85 

35.15 

i Superphosphate, 16 to iS % . . . . . . . 
Karaite, 14 1 ..... . 


52.90| 

52.90 

52.90 

52.00 

48.50 

48.50 

I 49.65 

. 

24.45' 

24.45 

22.35 

23.55 

22.30 

19.10 

! 22.80 

| Nitrate of soda ... 

n. q. \ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

138.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! * 138.00 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 Y% % . 

123.40! 

123.40 

118,40 

123.40 

121.75 

123.40 

1 122.00 

Marie, imported .. 

108.50! 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

106.00 

107.35 

107.30 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 3 ). 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

99.00 

105,00 

Rye-bran (Prague) 3 ) .. 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

97.00 

103.00 

Crushed soya (Fragile, delivered Rovosice) 3 ). . 

142.00 

142.00;. 142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

143.00 

142.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague, delivered Rovosice) 3 ) . 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

118.50 

117.50 

■ Rinseed cake (Prague, delivered Rovosice) 3 ) , . 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

140.50 

139.50 

Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 3). 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

151.00 

150.00 


170.95 
133.05 
* 131.70 

118.25 
54.35 

2,969.40 

914.50 

839.50 
925.00 

1,765.85 

55.40 


34.85 

48.50 
20.95 
130.00 

122.40 
107.30 

103.50 

101.50 

142.25 

117.75 

139.75 

150.25 


i':' '-r), .Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg, • 
||rtcfa. —' 4 ) June: 58 , 00 . — 5 ) Jane: 81 . 00 . 


2 ) Producers’ fixed prices, f. o. r. Prague. — 3 } Wholesalers’ selling 






























































PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL (*) 


Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 








1937 

^937 

1 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1933 

1936 

1935 


Wheat. 






1 





Budapest: Tisza. 

12.47 

12.44 

12.58 

11.97 

12.27 

12.53 

9.67 

9.34 

9.75 

9.71 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba. 

14 94 

14.86 

16.42 

13.81 

14.66 

15.52 

11.72 

10.15 

10.57 

9.53 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter. 

12.61 

13 07 

14.59 

34.02 

14.68 

15.66 

13.52 

13.13 

12.79 

12.08 

Buenos-Aires: Barletta ........ 

14.71 

14.22 

1443 

13.25 

13.87 

13.93 

11.40 

8.74 

10.86 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

Hamburg (c. i. f.): 

l ) 24.82 

24.58 

25.68 

25.68 

25.68 

25.68 

24.21 

24.25 

25.48 

25.14 

Manitoba No. 1 .. 

17.78 

17.77 

18 70 

16.33 

17.28 

18.09 

14.00 

12.20 

12,91 

11.44 

Barusso. 

Antwerp: 

16.49 

16.66 

16.82 

16.15 

15.92 

16.80 

17.02 1 

18.43 ! 

13.18 

9,90 

12.18 

8.74 

No. r Manitoba (Atlantic) ..... 

17.10 

17.20 

18.27 

16.94 

13,19 

11.64 

12.60 

11.23 

Barusso. 

2 ) 16.32 

2 ) 16.56 

2 ) 16.77 

15.57 

16.16 

16.96 | 

13.26 

9.57 

12.12 

8.58 

Paris: Home grown . .. 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f.): 

l ) 19.51 

r ) 20.66 

18.29 

21.19 

21.08 

20.96 ' 

29.23 

17.79 

21.51 

* 9.21 

16,56 

French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

* 7.08 

No. 1 Manitoba (Pacific). 

s ) 17.63 

3 ) 16.98 

s ) 18.20 

16.09 

17.05 

17.94 

13.57 

11.82 

12.52 

11.10 

No. 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

*) 16.32 

*) 15.99 

<) 17.62 

15.34 

16.12 

16.93 

13.08 

10.93 

11.98 

10.16 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

15.3 

15.38 

16.69 

15.13 

n. q. 

16.01 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Rosafe. 

5 ) 14.09 

s ) 14.30 

5 ) 14.92 

n- q. 

15,68 

15.97 | 

12.14 

10.10 

* 12.51 

8.64 

Choice White Karachi. 

14.95 

14.56 

15.56 

14.61 

15.68 

16.04 i 

13.63 

10.70 

12.90 

n. q. 

West Australian (cargoes) ...... 

15.40 

15.15 

16.17 

14,98 

16.18 

16.26 

14.05 

10.79 

12.28 

9.61 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

22.22 

22.22 

22.22 

6 ) 21.10 

19.97 

19.97 

29.66 

27.38 

26.71 

26.63 

Rye. 




! 


1, 





Berlin: Home grown. 

x ) 22.72 

*) 22.72 

x ) 22.35 

21.11 ! 

21.11 

21.11 i 

19.64 

19.67 

20.68 

20.29 

Hamburg: Plata. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.33 

16.19 

16.32 

15.95 1 

8.24 

6.07 

7.81 

6.31 

Budapest: Home grown. 

11,54 

11.60 

11.69 

12.47 

12.47 

12.28 

7.56 

8.25 

1 8,07 

7.65 

Warsaw: Home grown. 

14.21 

13.99 

13.81 

15.57 

14.38 

14.37 

8.95 

7.48 

[ 8.86 

7.77 

Minneapolis:No. 2 . 

9.34 

1 

9.40 

11.10 

11.88 

13.17 

13.51 

10.25 

5.72 

| S.53 

| 

6,72 

Barley. 









1 

! 


Braila: Average quality. 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding. 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder ...... 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

*) 7.62 
*) 14.08 
8.03 
7.63 

*) 20.62 
10.88 

l ) 7.51 
l ) 13.97 
7.85 
7.52 
*} 20.38 
11.18 

l ) 8.22 
n. q. 

9.51 
8.47 
*} 20.13 
11.61 

8.20 

14.40 

8.47 

8.38 

22.22 

11.66 

7.93 

14.40 

9.37 

9.74 
21.98 

11.74 

7.87 
14.40 
9.95 
11.04 ! 
21.73 1 
12.01 | 

5.28 

16.03 

8.18 

10.88 

20.01 

9.61 

6.12 

16.19 

4.70 

5.72 

20.04 

7.49 

1 5.83 

1* 16.43 

j 6.60 
8.00 | 
20.99 j 
8.93 

6.67 
* 16.85 
5.11 
7,32 
20.33 
7.97 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f.): 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

Plata . 

Iranian .. 

11.33 
fi ) 10.68 

11.01 
5 ) 10.72 

12.61 
* 11.51 

11.82 

11.45 

12.56 

11,89 

12.61 

12.25 

10.42 

8.03 

7.06 

6.41 

. * 8.98 
7.82 

7.88 

6.68 

*) 10.79 

x ) 10.12 

10.89 

10.44 

10.47 

11.23 

7.93 

6.61 

7.58 

6.56 

Oats, 











Winnipeg: No 2 White. 

10.22 

10.12 

12.55 

11.19 

11.19 

11.49 

8.96 

7.18 

7.97 

7,67 

Chicago: No 2 White.. . 

7,01 

6.64 

9.60 

10.44 

11.47 

11.57 

9.69 

6.97 

8.12 

8.72 

Buenos-Aires: Current quality. 

Berlin: Home grown . .. 

6.18 

6.14 

6.41 

6.31 

6.86 

6.87 

6,03 

7.25 

6.23 

* 5.74 

*) 19.88 

*) 19.51 

21.73 

21.73 

21.48 

21.23 

19,51 

19.55 

21.48 

20.44 

Paris: Home grown. 

14.12 

13.94 

13.54 

16.64 

16.74 

16.61 

19.31 

9.94 

16.52 

9.62 

Loudon and Liverpool (c. i. t): Plata . 

6 ) 8.73 

8 ) 8.61 

9,20 

9.15 

9.36 

9.38 

7.88 

8,56 

7.60 

7.15 


(*) The gold franc adopted is that of the former Latin Monetary Union. Up to the end of September 1936 , prices in gold francs 
were obtained by converting original prices into Swiss francs, since they could still be regarded as gold francs. After the , 
devaluation of the Swiss franc {28 September 1936 ), original prices were converted into American dollars, and multiplied by 
3 . 061 , which can be considered as the coefficient existing between the current dollar and the former franc of the Lati»A 
Monetary Union. In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity;® 
with the dollar did not, during a given month, reach 2 % %, the monthly average has been converted on the basis of paritsw 
In other cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. — 1 ) New crop. — 2 ) “Bahia” quality.— 3) 3 $^'$ ||| 
Manitoba, Atlantic. — 4 ) N° 3 Manitoba, Atlantic. — 5 ) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 6 ) On and after 12 June, new 
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PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 


Description 


Maize. 


Biaila: Homegrown ...... 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow. 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata . . 
Liverpool and Bouden (c. i. f.): 

Yellow Plata. 

No 2 White African . . . . . 
Milan: Homegrown. 


Rice. 


.Milan; Originario ..... 
Rangoon: No 2 Burma . . 
Saigon: No 1 Round white 
London (c. i. f„): 

No 2 Burma. 

No 1 Saigon. 

Tokyo: Chtumai. 


Cotton, 


New Orleans: Middling. 

Bombay (Futures): M. g. Broach, f. 
Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . 
Liverpool: 

Middling American. 

M. g. Broach, f, g. 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 


Beef. 


Berlin: Domestic (live weight) . . 
Paris: Domestic (dead weight) 
London: Domestic (dead weight) 


Mutton. 


Paris; Domestic (dead weight) . 
London: Domestic (dead weight) 


Fork. 


Denmark: Domestic (live weight) 
Rotterdam: Domestic (live weight) 
Berlin: Domestic (live weight) . . 
Paris: Domestic (live weight) . . , 
London: Domestic (dead weight) . 


Sept. 

3937 

Aug. 

1937 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

Sept. 

1936 

Sept. 

1935 

Year 

1936 

1935 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.15 

6.95 

6.59 

6.62 

6.03 

6.92 

5.68 

6.55 

12.65 

12.62 

14.37 

14.58 

16.37 

16.06 

13.73 

10.07 

10.18 

9.88 

6.68 

6.53 

6.65 

6.33 

6.69 

6.55 

6.19 

4.58 

5.32 

4.74 

9.40 

9.15 

9.25 

8.83 

9.16 

9.26 

8.06 

5.55 

6.81 

5.82 

9.32 

8.93 

9.19 

9.45 

9.65 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5.72 

n. q. 

* 6.26 

13.21 

13.21 

. 

13.21 

13.21 

13.21 

13.21 

20.74 

20.16 

19.16 

18.98 

21.10 

21.10 

20.87 

20.61 

20.61 

20.55 

30.14 

33.65 

28.13 

30.90 

9.28 

9.13 

8.59 

8.44 

8.57 

8.68 

8.56 

8.83 

8.23 

8.50 

10.21 

10.32 

8.99 

8.86 

8.67 

8.78 

10.60 

8.93 

9.09 

8.49 

14.67 

14.45 

13.37 

13.19 

13.29 

13.26 

12.31 

12.06 

11.71 

11.41 

15.14 

14.76 

13.24 

13.23 

13.35 

13.45 

13.58 

11.75 

12.02 

11.05 


19.71 



20.26 

19.50 

19.82 

19.33 

18.7! 

18.12 

59.93 

69.78 

81.59 

I 84.76 

83.54 

1 

93.94 s 

82.96 

77.52 

81.16 

80.48 

59.65 

61.17 

66.62 

1 74.11 

1 74.56 

76.12 

71.22 

64.52 

68.53 

73.30 

1 S0.48 

121.49 

130.64 

1 131.43 

! 134.44 

j 148.53 

123.31 

99.09 

111.62 

106.06 

74.65 

82.38 

93.23 

! 97.96 

! 101.57 

| 104.75 

97.61 

87,72 

93.70 

93.03 

n. 62.26 

n. 69.91 

n. 78.30 

>n* 82.42 

in, 83.34 

n. 83.67 

78.80 

72.40 

75.60 

79.15 

122.15 

129.17 

135.66 

146.25 

157.22 

166.09 i 

147.62 

115,42 

139.23 

119.93 

106.21 

106.21 

103.74 

103.74 

103.74 

101,27 

103.74 

103.93 

103.83 

j 101.00 

i 93.58 

101.33 

106.69 

123.71 

123.61 

113.41 

i 129.51 

i 102.11 

112.76 

! 97.03 

j 103.14 

120.82 

i 

119.50 

119.67 

115.21 

100.78 

96.62 

1 * 89.19 

93.83 

1 90.74 

i 

! 

120.53 

i 

122.10 ! 

135.22 

157.10 

161.53 

166.34 

199.75 

206.86 

186.13 

204.71 

124.47 

132.21 

341.31 

156.95 

157.38 

155.05 

| 

137.14 

* 110.07 

118.40 

120.27 

126.89 

126.25 

115.84 

109.22 

117.43 

115.25 

121.88 

103.55 

115.60 

108.89 


.,. 

.. * 

79.94 

80,71 

79,60 

82.28 

92.69 

72.91 

80.46 

129.92 

132.14 

127.95 

124.73 

121.03 

121.03 

124.73 

127.44 

124.84 

; 119.29 

75.57 

80.33 

84.79 

82.84 

82.68 

80.83 

l J 7.94 

82.42 

103,94 

75.97 

123.60 

117.32 

106.42 

102.32 

110.86 

112.41 

111.31 

97.45 , 

*111.31 

104.21 

1 




















PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS - EXCHANGE RATES 
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Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

|! 

April I Sent. 

' Sept, 

j Year 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

193 7 

1937 

1936 

1935 

i 1936 

1935 

Butter. 

Copenhagen: Danish. 

164.99 

153.14 

342,97 

132.82 

126.37 

131.91 

152.70 

1 

152.28 

140.86 

129.78 

Leeu warden: Dutch. 

140.94 

132.09 

129.20 

124.54 

118.97 

f 16.05 i 

119.77 

120.83 f 

112.47 

101.80 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

London: 

Danish . .. 

321-10 

321.10 

321 10 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

321.68 

321.38 

321,38 

200 47 

189.89 

179.58 

170.35 

364.34 

169.71 

390.97 

188.33 j 

178.59 

167.62 

Argentine .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

141.53 ; 

150.77 

«. q. i 

* 145.51 

* 123.10 

Australian, salted.. . 

174.10 

173.12 

168.24 

161.06 

357.39 

153.59 ! 

163.11 

163.84 

149,77 

133.27 

New Zealand, salted. 

174.85 

174.63 

170.23 

163.16 

159.13 

154.45 , 

163.49 

164,46 1 

150.92 

135.38 

Cheese. 

Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

l ) 144.94 

169.09 

166.19 ! 

352.99 

153.78 

1 

j 

147.83 

189.30 

1 

I 

172.70 171.75 

163.90 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + . 

70.69 

72.59 

67.96 | 

66.68 

58.21 

55.14 

67.70 

84.36 1 

69.62 

61.84 

Kempten: Emmenthal variety. 

London: 

English Cheddar. 

197.60 

397.60 

197.60 

197.60 

197.60 

397.60 

197.60 

190.54 1 

197.77 

; 189.68 

x ) 134.31 

x ) 132.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

125.62 | 

120.23 

95.22 1 

119.56 

115.33 

Canadian. 

104.59 

*) 105.95 

118.53 

117.45 

115.15 

111.01 

107.38 

82.17 | 

99.41 

89,52 

New Zealand . .. 

94.39 

104.83 

108.92 

110.26 

107.82 

10030 ! 

1 

104.33 

81.67 

90.95 

72.52 

Eggs (per 100). 






! 

1 

1 


| 



Denmark: Danish (per quintal) .... 

94,40 

76.50 

65.79 

46.52 

49 67 

46.34 | 

88.99 

83.65 | 

73.46 

72.09 

Roermond: Dutch, for export .... 




4.83 

4.64 

4.93 ! 

6.44 

6.89 ; 

6.24 

6.45 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 

*5,07 

*3.95 

*3.92 

3.60 

3.06 

3.14 j 

1 3.69 

3.90 1 

4.02 

4.21 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 

13.89 

13.89 

11.42 

11.42 

11.42 

12.78 1 

14.82 

34.23 

13.31 

13.14 

London: 

Danish. 

8.90 

7.81 

n. q. 

6.37 

5.84 

j 

5.57 j 

l 

j 8.47 j 

8.13 

8.05 

! 7.82 

Dutch. 

9.79 

8.71 

8.31 

7.55 

6.94 

6.59 

| 9.67 ! 

8.97 | 

8.77 

8.30 


1 ) New make. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation or various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 


National currencies* 

Parity 

( 1 ) 


Actual 

Exchange Rates 

IS 

Oct. 

1937 

S 

Oct. 

1937 

ok. 

1937 

34 1 
Sept. 1 
1937 i 

Germany: reichsmark . . . 

40.332 

40.160 

40.163 

40.123 

40.114' 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 

71.959 

n, 33.067 

n. 33.024 

n. 33.Q06 

n. 32,987, 

Belgium: belga.j 

2 ) 23.542 

3 ) 16.950 

){ 16.846 

16.851 

16.837 

16,826, 

Canada: dollar. 

100.000 

100.043 

100.019 

99.984 

99,985 

Denmark: crown. 

45.374 

22.142 

22.113 

22.108 

22.079 

Spain: peseta. 

32.669 

n. 6.231 

n. 6.325 

n. 6.312 

n. 6.358 

France: franc 4 ). 

6.633 

! 3.365 

3.295 

3.424 

3.419! 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 

8.2397 

| 4.9611 

4.9537, 

4.9527 

4.9466‘ 

Hungary: pengO .. 

29.612 

n. 19.742 

n. 19,742 

n. 19.737 

n. 19.750 

India: rupee. 

61.798 

37.447 

37.403 

37.385 

37.347i 

Italy: lira. ........ j 

2 ) 8.911 

6) 5.263 

( 5.261 

5.261 

5.260 

j 5.260- 

Japan: yen . 

84,396 

28.873 

28.850 

28.821 

' 28.8221 

Netherlands: florin. 

68.057 

55.276 

55.283 

55.282 

1 55.2791 

Poland: zlotv. 

38.994 

18.887 

18.887 

IB 900. 

| 18.896! 

Romania: leu ....... 

1.013 

n. 0.735 

ru 0.728 

n. 0.735 1 

n. 0.728 

Sweden: crown. 

45.374 

j 25.574 

25.539 

25.533 

25.500 

Switzerland: franc ..... 

32.669 

j 23.003 

22.991 

22.969 

I 22.962 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . ! 

' 

2 ) 5.016 

7) 3.512 

|{ 3.500 

3.498 

3.499 

1 

i 

j 3.496 


17 

Sept. 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (~) or discount (—) 


si 1 | 34 1 17 
>et. Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 

1 - I937 1937 


15 , 

Oct. | Oct 
1937 i 1937 | 1937 


40 . 116 '— 

. 33.062 j— 

16.829 

99.984 
22.143 - 
. 6.493 — 
3.382- 
4.9623 - 
. 19.750 - 
37.438} 

3.260 

28 . 905 ' 
55.110 
18.890 
». 0.728 
25.575 
22.966 ( 

3-4951;— 


0.4 — 

0.4 — 

0.5 — 

0.5 — 

0.5 , 

54.0- 

54.1- 

54.11 — 

54.2 — 

54.1 ; 

28.4 — 

28.4 — 

28.5 — 

28.5- 

28.5 ! 

0.6 — 

0.6,— 

0.7 — 

0.7 — 

0.7 ; 

0.0, 

0.0; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 ! 

51.2 — 

51.3!- 

51.3 — 

51.3 — 

51.2 - 

80.9 — 

80.6,— 

80.7- 

80.5 — 

80,1 

49.3 — 

50.3 — 

48.4- 

48.5 — 

49.0 

39.8 — 

39.9 1 — 

39.9 — 

40.0 — 

39,8 

33.3'— 

33.3 — 

33.3 1 — 

33.3- 

33.3 

39.4,— 

39.5 — 

39.5 — 

39.6- 

39.4 

41,0,— 

41.01— 

41.0 — 

41.0 — 

41.0 

O.O 1 

0.0*— 

0.1 - 

0.1 - 

0.1 

65.8 — 

65.8- 

65.9- 

65.8- 

65.8 

18.8- 

18.8- 

18.8 1 — 

18.8 — 

19,0 

Q.6 1 — 

0.6|— 

0.5 - 

0.5- 

0,5 

27.4i— 

28.3 [— 

27.4- 

28.1 - 

28,1 

43.61- 

43.7 — 

43.7 — 

43.8- 

43.6 

29.6- 

29.6- 

29.7 - 

29.7 - 

29.7 

30.2- 

30.3 - 

30.2- 

• 30.3— 

- 30.3 

0.3*— 

0.4 — 

- 0.4’ — 

- 0.5!- 

- 0.5 


1 ) Parities and current rates are both expressed in TJ. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2 ) Former parity. — 3 } New 
parity as from 31 March 1933 . — 4 ) x Indochinese piastre = xo francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed (97 *2 piastres — 1 £ sterling). — 
6 ) New parity as from 5 Oct. 1936 . — 7 ) New parity as from xo Oct, 1936 . 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 

unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


1 

Countries i 

1 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


Index-numbers for September 1937 

in comparison with August 1937 j| in comparison with September 1936 

Germany fproducts sold by farmers) .... 


2:9 



0.0 


Germanv (wholesale prices}.. . 

— 

0.9 

— 0.5 

— 

0.5 

4- 1.7 

England and Wales.. 


4.4 

- 1.1 

4- 

6.8 

4- 14.3 

Argentina .. 

-r 

2.4 

— 

+ 

19.5 

— 

Canada . 

T 

1.4 

- 0.7 

4- 

15.7 

4* 11.3 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 


4.1 

— 

— 

4.8 

— 

United-States: Bureau of Eabor . 

— 

0.6 

- 0.1 

4 

2.3 

4 7.1 

Finland.; 

JL. 

1.1 

+ 1.0 

+ 

14,1 

4- 13.0 

Hungarv.i 

+ 

3.7 

4- 2.1 

+ 

15.3 

4- 10.3 

New Zealand.. 1 

— 

0.7 

— 

4- 

12.4 

— 

Netherlands. 

— 

1.5 

— 0.9 

4- 

22.6 

4- 22.8 

Poland. 

4- 

0.7 

0.0 

4. 

17.9 

4- 9.0 

Sweden.. 


0.0 

— 

+ 

3.2 

— 


in 

comparison 

Index-numbers f 
with July 1937 

or August 1937 

| in comparison with August 1936 

Belgium... 

4 - 

0.7 

j _ 

+ 

15.1 

_ 

United States: Bureau of Eabor 

— 

3.3 

— 0.5 

j 4 - 

3.2 

4- 7.2 

Lithuania... 

— 

2.1 

1 0.0 


23.7 

4- 15.6 

k vegetable production .... 

r 

4.2 

i! + 2-2 

1 

if 4- 

22.5 

} + 14.1 

SugCbl^ia i animal production. 


0.9 

f + 

5.6 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products . 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 = 100). 


V 

$ i 

l , 

1/ Countries 

L'. 

fei ■ - . - 

2935 

1936 

2937 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

I;'; 1 '-Germany (products sold by farmers). 

76.1 

75.8 

76.3 

79.3 

76,8 

74.6 

74.8 

77.8 


77.1 

Germany (wholesale prices) .... 

77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

79.5 

77,8 

77.8 

78.3 


79.5 

p f 1 England and Wales .. 

85.4 

83.3 

85.4 

85.4 

87.5 

89.6 

92.4 

95.8 


95.1 

lii Argentina . . , .. 

69.0 

74.4 

78.2 

78.8 

86.8 

87.5 

95.0 

100.5 


102.7 

Belgium x)„ . . ,. 

100.5 

110.1 

108.0 

102.1 

104.2 

113.2 

111.6 

109.9 

4) 

118.8 

Jft Canada . ... 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 

66.6 

73.5 

80.8 

90.2 

90.1 


86.4 

| ; i ('./'Irish' Free State. 

57.0 

60.7 

58.3 

63.2 

65.0 

69.3 

67.4 

75.3 



I 1 -', V", United States: Bur. of Agr.Economics 

71.9 

74.7 

73.3 

71.9 

82.9 

83.6 

88.4 

87.0 


83,6 

ft; - United States; Bur. of Eabor , . . 

74.1 

73.5 

73.5 

72.2 

78.2 

80.9 

87.0 

85.0 


82.2 

I'p,;/ Roland ... . 

‘ 72.0 

72.6 

; 75.1 

72.0 

73.5 

75.7 

82.2 

81.3 


82.2 

Ipv'fengary, ............ 

59.6 

64.8 

61.0 

53.6 

52.9 

56.6 

59.6 

58.8 


60.3 

i* 1 , Lithuania ............ 

33.2 

35.6 

36.2 

36.9 

38.9 

43.0 

46.6 

47.4 

4) 

47.3 

|, 3few, Zealand 2). 

108.4 

120.4 

120.6 

120.8 

129.4 

131.9 

137.2 

143.9 


145.1 

m /, Netherlands ........... 

55.7 

54.6 

53.6 

55.7 

57.9 

57.9 

62.1 

66.4 


70.7 

|iv; <; . (’Boland 3) ... 

46.1 

| 49.7 

45.4 

48.2 

47.7 

51.5 

54.1 

57.8 


58.9 

te^/;$wedea 2) ...... .. 

106.9 

i 108.5 

106.6 

106.0 

117.7 

118.3 

' 121.4 

120.2 


122.1 

m f, ‘ Yugoslavia! ve ^ eta -Me production. . 

50.4 

j 60.7 

60.3 

51.4 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 

50.2 

4) 

53.6 

'Blp/'/' „ - \ animal production . . 

50.6 

54,5 

51.9 

53.1 

58.9 

60.9 

59.4 

59.4 

4) 

61.6 


lst Quarter of 1932= 100. — 2) Base: 1st quarter of 1931 = 100. — 3} First month of each quarter compared 
January 1929. •— 4) Average of July and August only. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 1) 


1 

Description j 

1 

1 

Sept. 

1937 

l 

August ^ 
1937 

July 

1937 

i 

June 

l 

1937 1 

l 

May j 
1937 | 

April 

1937 

1 

Sept. 

1936 

Sept. 

1935 1 

Year 

1 


j 



1 




1936-37 

1935-36 

Germany 2) 


1 



| 




6 ) 

6 ) 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 


I 



1 






Average for corresponding months 











1909 - 10 / 1913-14 = 100 . 


I 









Cereals. 

107 

no ‘ 

103 

102 

101 

103 

100 

99 ’ 

105 

10"4 

Edible potatoes. 

110 

128 j 

137 

112 

122 

116 

no 

113 

115 

119 

Plant products . 

108 

"5 1 

117 

103 

107 

107 

102 

102 1 

107 

107 

Meat animals... 

93 

94 , 

95 

97 

96 ‘ 

95 

95 

94 1 

94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products. 

104 

108 j 

113 

117 

113 j 

109 

100 

104 i 

106 

106 

Livestock products . 

96 

99 1 

101 

104 

302 ' 

99 

96 

97 

98 

99 

Total agricultural products . . . 

100 

103 | 

104 

104 

103 j 

101 

100 

98 

100 

101 

Germany 3) 


! 



1 



1 



(Statistisches Reichsamt) 


1 



I 




1936 

2935 






1 






Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

114.5 

116.9 

118.2 

115.7 

115.5 ' 

114.5 

311.4 

1107 

114.1 

113.4 

Eivestock. 

89.9 

90.7 

88.9 

87.4 

86.2 

85.7 

92.6, 

90 4 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

111.9 

111.9 

107.8 

107.8 

107.8 

109.4 

111.7 

110.0 

109.4 

107.1 

Feediugstuffs. 

104 4 

104.6 

107 0 

108.3 

107.7 

107.3 

103.5 

103.4 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products ...... 

105.4 

106.4 

105.7 

104.6 

104.1 

103.9 

105.9 

103.7 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. 

54.6 1 

54.0 

52.9 

55.8 

57.1 • 

60.6 

65.2 

66.7 1 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.7 

112.7 1 

112.7 

132.7 

112.7 

112.8 

111.8 

HU ; 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished Manufacturcsp'Kansumgater”) 

134 9 

1 

133.6 

133.3 

132.9 

i 132.5 

[ 

131.8 

128.4 

123.8 1 

127.3 

124.0 

U hah sa 7 e pioducts in general . 

106.2 

106.7 

| 

106.4 

106.3 ! 

105.9 

105.8 

104.4 

1 1023, 

1 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 








i 

| 


t 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 






i 


j 



Average for corresponding months 

1 









1 

of 1911-13 — 100 











Agricultural products 4). 

142 

136 

L 134 

134 

136 

143 

133 

128 

‘ 126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

114 

119 

f 122 

119 

119 

124 

99 

1 81 ' 

93 

8 ? 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

1 91 

91 

91 

91 

87 

j 87 

89 

| 88 

Wholesale products tn general 5 ) . . . 

121.2 

122.5 

j 124.2 

122.7 

124.4 

122.7 

106,0 

| 100.1 

104.4 

99.5 

I 

Argentina 




i 

1 




i 

j 


(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 








i 

t 



1926 — 100. 








j 



Cereals and linseed.. 

103.8 

101.6 

103 2 

i 97.7 

102.4 

102.6 

88 3 

70.7 

, 82.6 

67,2 

Meat.. 

103.9 

97.3 

95.7 

I 92.6 

86.3 

83.4 

96.7 

. 91 5 

91.0 

, 84.0 

Hides and skins. 

120.3 

122.7 

125.8 

! 118,1 

123.9 

139.4 

89.0 

80.0 

91.0 

1 80.5 

Wool. 

151.4 

147.1 

143.3 

t 144.9 

153.9 

160.4 

109.1 

79.9 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

123.7 

110.2 

98.2 

1 91.7 

85.8 

87.3 

90.8 

120 2 

85.5 

1 88,8 

Forest products.. 

98.8 

100.2 

| 100.2 

98.7 

97.8 

97.8 

95.8 

91.5 

96.3 

l 

| 92,2 

Total agricultural products . 

108.9 

1 106.3 

107.0 

, 102.4 

105.7 

107.1 

91.1 

j 76.5 

86.6 

l 

72.1 


f 


i 


if 

- £ 



. 

4 


1 


1) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers 0/ Prices o) Agricultural Products and other Price-indices o) interest to the farms) (Rome, 1930) and to the 
Crop Report , January 1932, pages 77 to 79: July 1932, page 502: March 1934, page 231. December 1934, page 996- — 3 } Indmbi 
numbers of products sold by farmers. — 3) Index-numbers of wholesale prices. —- 4) Revised index-numbers due to the W 1 
Act payments as from August 1935 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as from September 1934. — 5) Calculated by 
Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 — too. — 6) Agricultural year; 1 July to 30 June. f ^ 
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1 

Sept. 

August | 

T 

July ! 

June ; 

1 

May i 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

Description l 

! 

s 937 | 

1937 | 

1937 

1937 1 

1937 j 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

. 

Belgium 

(Belgische Boerenbocd 
Boerenbond beige) 

Average of corresponding months 
1909-14 = 100 - 

FieM products . ... . , . 


579 

567 

543 

576 

594 

471 

447 

508 

438 

Livestock products. 


637 

637 

604 

559 

547 

584 

582 

576 

532 

Total agricultural products . 


619 

615 

585 

565 

562 

548 

540 

555 

502 

; Rent. 


650 

650 

650 

645 

645 

610 

560 

605 

551 

i Agricultural mages. 


855 

855 

855 

850 

845 

790 

735 

778 

737 

• Fertilizers .. 

... 

452 

447 

433 

433 

431 

438 

405 

427 

394 

/ FeedingstuSs.. 

... 

604 

596 

60! 

573 

601 

565 

446 

513 

444 

| Tefal product k>s: expenses {included those 

; V not specified) . 


738 

736 

735 

727 

731 

705 

634 

689 

630 

;■ Canada 

ti Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

Internal Trade Branch) 

v j-jsb =* xoo. 

f, : Field, products fgrain, etc.) . 

84.8 

84.6 

97.7 

85.1 

89.0 

94.4 

74.2 

59.1 

65.8 

57.1 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

88.4 

85.5 

83.9 

81.4 

85.7 

86.3 

74.7 

75.5 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

86.1 

84.9 

92.5 

83.7 

87.8 

91.4 

74.4 

65.2 

69.4 

63.4 

Fertilizers . 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.3 

75.8 

74.5 

75.8 

j’j ( Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 

: j.beverages and tobacco). 

79.0 

79.1 

79.0 

7S.5 

78.2 

77.7 

76.5 

75.0 

75,5 

75.7 

; ■ Wholesale products in general . 

85.0 

85.6 

87.5 

84.6 

85.1 

86.1 

76.4 

72.4 

74.6 

72 A 

;[ Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911-1913 — 200, 

!i Agricultural products in general . 

j 

j 

j 

i 110.5 

j 107.9 

| 

i 106.5 

j 

I 1 

| 103.6 

91.8 

80.6 

J 

90.6 

83.0 

| United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 

',v Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100. 

1 " ■ Cereals . .. 

i 

j 111 

! 119 

1 

! 139 

| 

i 

! 139 

i 149 

I 

f 

! 154 

130 

1 

97 

108 

I 

103 

T," Cotton and cottonseed .. 

. 74 

i 90 

; 106 

; 107 

i 112 

| 117 

106 

90 

100 

101 

ft: Fruits .... . 

! 121 

! 123 

l 145 

; 157 

; 152 

! 142 

105 

1 82 

100 

91 

fjV h Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

j 117 

| 104 

| 96 

124 

i 139 

j 127 

153 

! 101 

113 

127 

|b\Meat animals. 

i 144 

1 151 

j 144 

137 

! 133 

! 130 

123 

} 131 

121 

117 

Dairy products. 

■ 123 

i 119 

I 116 

113 

i 116 

i 120 

128 

! 102 

119 

108 

ft - Chickens and eggs. 

; H9 

! 109 

! 102 

95 

| 96 

1 104 

119 

j 126 

! 115 

117 

fftft/Miscehaneous .. 

; 115 

! 128 

I H3 

119 

! 133 

| 138 

141 

| 96 

i 122 

97 

W;,." Total agricultural products . 

118 

i 123 

125 

124 

! 128 

f 130 

124 

| 107 

| 114 

108 

,, ■ Commodities purchased 1 ). 

| 130 

i 132 

j 133 

133 

i 134 

134 

127 

123 

1 124 

125 

if, 1 Agricultural tcctges 1) .: 

| 126 ; 

— 

123 

— 

! 

112 

2 ) 110 

k) 102 

106 

95 

i;,'' 1 ’ 

United States 

■ - (Bureau of Labor) 

'l 1936 ~ 100. 

W- ,Drareals ... . 

;^|f?l 4 ivesfock and poultry .. 

j 

i 

1 

91.9 

92.0 

105.2 

105.7 

j 113.9 

119.2 

102.0 

83,5 

i 

i 88.1 

82.4 

i 106.7 

108.2 

105.0 

98.3 

; 95.9 

93.6 

83.8 

92.0 

! 84.8 

84.9 

J Other farm products". ........ 

71.2 

71.4 

75.! 

77.4 : 

79.0 

83.4 

78,6 

70.4 

! 76.0 

73.4 

tii Total agricultural products .. 

; 85.9 

86.4 

89.3 

88.5 

! 89.8 

92.2 

84.0 

79.5 

i 80.9 

78.7 

||MH 1 iSi fc 5ricu!tural implements. . . . 

94.2 

94,2 

94.2 

94.1 

93.8 

92.1 

94.2 

93.7 

94.1 

93.7 

^S;Efettilixer materials 

71.8 

71.7 

71.3 

70.5 

70.6 

70.7 

67.6 

67,2 

65.9 

66.3 

fertilizers ....... . . 

MpSk&St 'feed . .... ' . 

74.8 

74.8 

74.2 

72.3 

72.2 

72.0 

69.4 

67.8 

68.3 

70,6 

81.2 

82.9 

116.5 

116.9 : 

139.9 

146.8 

107.5 

67.9 

94.0 

88.4 

Bp Non-agricultural commodities . 

87.6 

87.6 

87.5 

86.8 | 

86.7 

86.9 

80.9 

80.8 

80.7 

80.2 

wholesale products in general . 

87.4 

87.5 

87.9 

87.2 ! 

87.4 

88.0 

81.6 

80.7 

; 80.8 

80.0 


sj ipia-1914 ■«* 100. — 2) October. 
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Sept j 

August 

July 

June 

Mav 

April 

j Sept. 

Sept. 



Description 









Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 j 1936 

1 

1 

1935 









IF 


1936 

1935 

Finland 











(Central Bureau ot Statistics) 











1926 = 100 . 











Cereals .. 

103 

101 

106 

112 

116 

117 

89 

77 

91 

80 

Potatoes. .. 

69 

77 

83 

59 

65 

71 

59 

65 

74 

75 

Fodder . 

70 

67 

67 

70 

74 1 

75 

64 

59 

64 

62 

Meat . 

86 

89 

87 

86 

83 

79 

80 

77 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

95 

92 

85 

81 

83 

85 

81 

85 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products .. 

89 

88 

87 

86 

87 

88 

78 

77 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 

104 

103 

103 

103 

104 

103 

92 

9, 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

83 

80 

80 

78 

79 

79 

72 

82 


— 

Wholesale products m general * . . . 

96 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

87 

92 


- 

Lithuania 











(Bietuvos Bankas) 











1926-29 = xoo 











Cereals. 


46 

50 

49 

48 

48 

37 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 


51 

50 ; 

50 

j 51 

50 

47 

28 1 

40 

30 

Beather, hides, wool. 


60 

59 

59 

! 62 , 

62 

53 

37 

50 

38 

Meat, daily products and eggs .... 

•.. 

42 

42 : 

41 

' 42 | 

41 

39 

32 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

47 

48 

47 

48 ; 

47 

41 

33 

f 39 

35 

Whole salt products in general . 


52 

52 j 

: 52 ; 

! 52 ! 

52 

47 

44 : 

1 1 

! 45 | 

45 

New Zealand 




1 

! 

1 

i 


1 

1 1 
1 

\ 


(Census and Statistics Office) 





s 

i 



! 

I 

t 


Average 1909-13 = 100 . 





1 

1 



j 

J 


Dairy products. 

119.1 

113.6 

113.9 j 

112.6 

108.3 1 

97.6 

122.6 

976 ' 

105.6 ( 

91.3 

Meat . .. 

159.3 

160.4 ; 

164.3 1 

163.4 

164.5 

164.5 

156.5 

151.0 . 

161.5 

157.6 

Wool... 

175.3 

175.3 

169.7 ' 

180.9 | 

190.8 | 

184.6 

105.3 

80.4 

111.5 , 

82.2 

Other pastoral products. 

151.0 

167.2 

151.6 ' 

153.1 

151.8 * 

145.1 

123.7 

107.9 i 

123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

144.4 

143.4 

142.5 | 

144.1 

144.5 

138.1 

128.7 

108.7 | 

122.9 j 

107.2 

Field products . 

I39.I 

139.8 

129.3 | 

130.6 

| 138 4 j 

134.3 

118.4 

125.4 | 

124.2 [ 

126.0 

Total agricultural products ...... 

144.3 

143.3 

1 

I42.I 

143.7 

144.3 

138.0 

128.4 

109.2 

123.9 j 

108.8 

Norway 


1 



1 




! 


(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 









. 1936-37 

1 ) 

1935-36 

1 ) 

Average 1909-14 = 100 . 





i 






Cereals. 

172 

175 

173 

172 

^ 172 

171 

153 

142 

154 

144 

Potatoes. 

171 

203 

227 

188 

1 134 

142 

97 

132 

132 

165 

Pork... 

129 

126 

123 

108 

1 103 

102 

115 

113 

no 

109 

Other meat ............. 

194 

207 

206 

185 

I 165 

154 

150 

148 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

167 

161 

158 

156 

i 153 

153 

135 

140 

139 

139 

Fggs.. 

142 

120 

109 

98 

; 96 

IGi 

127 

103 

113 

102 

Concentrated feedingstuffs....... 

154 

154 

152 

153 

‘ 151 

148 

130 

126 

130 

123 

Maize. 

148 

148 

145 

146 

| 139 

136 

134 

116 

130 

113 

Fertilizers ..•*. 

89 

89 

90 

90 

! 90 

90 

84 

83 

87 

82 


1 } Agricultural year: i April -31 March. 
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Specification 

Sept. | 

X937 | 

1 

August 

1937 

J«iy j 
1937 j 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

Sept. 

1936 

Sept. 

1935 

Year 

Netherlands 1 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 — 100 . ; 

1 

i 


! 

f 

j 

! 






1936-3 7 
2 ) 

1935-36 

2 ) 

Plant products.i 

63 1 

65 

64 

61 

62 

61 

57 

51 

58 

50 

Livestock products . ..J 

65 1 

66 

66 ! 

63 

63 

64 

• 52 

50 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

65 

66 

66 

62 

62 

63 

53 

51 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages .; 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . , . i 

Poland 

i' ■ (Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 — 100 . 

76.9 

I 

1 

I 

77.6 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

,77.1 

4 ) 62.6 

61.8 

3 ) 63.8 

1936 

3 ) 615 

1935 

Raw plant products •. 

52.5 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

37.2 

32.5 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. . .. 

46.8 

46.4 

47.9 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

40.7 

42.1 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairv products and eggs. 

51.4 

46.8 

43.4 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

39.1 

43.3 

40.4 

41.2 

Products directlv sold by farmers . . 

50.4 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

49.6 

49.5 

39,7 

37.7 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats , .. 

54.4 

55.7 

54.3 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

44.0 

35.8 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

52.3 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.6 

50.2 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

73.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

79.4 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

59.2 

59.3 

58.5 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

54.2 

55.1 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural Products . 

54.7 

54.3 

54.9 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

46.4 

46.3 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

66.3 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

66.3 

66.4 

64.9 

66.2 

64.6 

66.3 

( Wholesale products in general 2 ) . 

| Sweden 

(Sveriges Allmanna Lantbmkssdllskap) 
l‘ Average 1909-23 = 100 . 

59.6 

| 59.6 

| 60.0 

j 60.3 

| 

1 

59.9 

| 

!; 6 O .1 

54.7 

54.1 

54.0 

53.0 

■ Plant products . 

120 

| 125 

130 

126 

i 127 

128 

112 

100 

108 

108 

p Dairy products . ... 

: 134 

1 133 

125 

! 124 

132 

132 

134 

112 

133 

122 

;d, .Meat animals . 

; 138 

| 134 

135 

126 

123 

118 

133 

132 

126 

120 

nr 

H? 1 , Livestock products .. 

135 

133 

127 

124 

129 

128 

134 

117 

131 

12? 

*4'i 

|b: Total agricultural products . 

130 

| 130 

128 

125 

128 

128 

126 

111 

123 

117 

(si, 

'it ' Feedingstuffs. 

i 340 

j 139 

134 

| 133 

137 

139 

139 

125 

133 

125 

‘M Fertizers. . .. 

; 93 

1 94 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

97 

95 

95 

Ip; . Building materials.. 

1 394 

• 194 

194 

j 194 

194 

193 

164 

162 

161 

162 

1' Machinery and implements. 

; 217 

208 

196 

| 196 

196 

196 

179 

179 

177 

177 

ff', Sundries. 

j 330 

131 

130 

131 

128 

127 

113 

107 

112 

109 

Total commodities purchased . 

j 148 

146 

143 

143 

144 

144 

135 

129 

133 

129 

Sp 1 Agriculural wages . 

jj’’' ' Yugoslavia 

393 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

If' 1,1 1 (National Bank 

1 ‘ of the Kingdom, of Yugoslavia) 

i 1926 — 100. 

] 










a ; Plant products . . 


74.5 

71.5 

69.3 

69.8 

65.8 

60.4 

78.1 

69.7 

68.2 

* 'Livestock products . .. 


66.1 

65.5 

62.0 

62.7 

65.7 

64.9 

53.6 

60.0 

56.6 

IS Industrial products .. 

... 

78.0 

76.3 

75.9 

76.5 

76.6 

69.2 

67.3 

69.7 

66.7 

if Wholesale products in general. „ « . . 


75.3 

73.7 

72.1 

72.6 

72.3 

67,0 

67.8 

68,4 

65.9 


i) Index-numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 « 100. — 2) Agricul¬ 
tural year: 1 July to 30 June. — 3} Calendar year. ~ 4) i-s6 September. 
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Price of rice in Italy. 

The Ministry of Corporations has fixed the maximum wholesale price per quintal to be paid 
to the producer, free on rail at producers’ stations, including sack, as proposed by the ft Ente 
Nazionale Risi ”, for the qualities ff Originario eamolino ”, “ Maratelli and P 6 The maximum 
price for “ Malone ” rice is not fixed as the production is limited. 

From i October 1937 to 30 September 1938 the prices in lire will have the following 
variations: 

Onginano Maratelli 

Camolino and P 6 


i October 1937-31 January 1938.160.00 185.00 

1 February-31 May 1938.162.00 187.00 

1 June-30 September 1938.164.00 189.00 


Egg prices in Roermond. 

Prices of Netherlands eggs, white, 57 to 58 gr., per egg, ex Roermond, expressed in florins 
per 100, are given below for the period in which they did not appear in the Crop Report: 


Date 


Eggs 

for export 
to 

Germanv 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 

Date * 

Eggs 

for export 
to 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 

16 July 

1937 * * 

. . , 4.OO 

3*75 

20 August 1937. . . 

- 5 * 20 

3*90 

23 J » 

)! . . , 

. . . . 4.OO 

3 * 7 ° 

27 » n , . . 

* 5.20 

4.10 

3 ° » 

)) . . . 

. . . 4.OO 

3*55 

3 September > . . . 

. 5.20 

4.20 

6 August 

)• . . . 

, . . . 5*20 

3*70 

10 to to . . . 

. 5 *~° 

4*40 

13 

)) . . . 

. . . 5.20 

3.60 

17 i) » . . , 

• 5*20 

4.90 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for September already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

1 

1937 | I93& 

i 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

1937 1936 

1937 1936 


! June i June 

June ! 

June 


' j 

August August August August 

Colombia 

! 

| j 


Iraq 




Wheat ..... iooo centals j 

Wheat flour ... » » j 

Rice. a » i 

Cotton ..... » s | 

Cacao ...... iooo lb. : 



New 

Zealand 

1 

1 

I 

i 


Wheat 


. . 1000 centals 

0! 

! 

0} 

12 

Wheat flour . 

. . » 

3 

0 ; 

0 

0 

Barley 


. . » 

S | 

0 ; 

0! 

25 

Oats . 


. . » 

V i 

Of 

0| 

1 

Maize . 


. . « 

■ 

0; 

01 

5 

Rice . 


. . » 

3 

0; 

0; 

3 

Linseed 


, * © 

s 

01 

Oi 

0 


a) . 

. . 1000 lb. 

5,318 

4,231 

0 


h) . 

- . » 


3,697 

5,040 

0 

Butter 


. . » 


26,634 

26,158 

— 

Cheese 


. . 9 


15,604 

15,252 

0 

Cacao . 


, . # 


— 

— 

37 

Tea . . 


. . » 


24 

7 

1,100 

Coffee. 


. . » 

K 

0 

0 

57 


New 

Zealand 


July 

July 

July 

Wheat 


. . 1000 centals 

0 

0 

30 

Wheat 

flour . 

. . a 

» 

0 

0 

0 

Barley 


. * © 

» 

0 

0 

39 

Oats . 


. . a 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Maize 


. . ® 

» 

0 

0 

55 

Rice . 


, . ® 

* 

0 

0 

3 

Linseed . . . 

. . » 

© 

0 

1 

0 


a) 

. . IOOO 

lb. 

3,170 

! 3,106 

0 


b) 

. . » 

» 

7,661 

i 4,941 

; 0 

Butter 


. . * 

T» 

: 23,023 

i 28,221 

i — 

Cheese 


. , a 

» 

j 14,264 

| 14,370 

0 

Cacao . 


, , * 

3 

— , 

1 — 

; 66 

■ Lea . , 


. . 2 

2 

1 13 

j 13 

U 18 

Coffee 


. . 3 

» 

0 

0 

i 24 


United States 


August 

1 

August August 

Wool 


. . 1000 lb. 

0 

0 

21,116 


Inbo-China 





■)'Wheat flour 

. . 1000 centals 



40 

’ Jteaize 

. . 

. . » 

# 

M94 

U75 

— 

; -Rice 

„ . 

. . » 

V 

3,577 

3,639 

... 

^Coffee 

* • 

. . 1000 lb. 

11 

9 

... 


' ( Jamaica 







, . iooo lb. 

231 

547 

— 


Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Barley. » » 

Maize. » » 

Rice. » a 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

Woo!.1000 lb. 

Butter. a » 

Cheese. » » 

Tea. » 9 

Coffee. a » 


Sept. I Sept, j Sept. ! Sept. 


Wheat. 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... a » 

Rye. » a 

Barley. a > 

Oats .. a a 

Maize. * a 

Rice. » » 

Linseed ...... » » 

Cotton. s a 

Wool 1000 lb - 

i (&).... a » 

| Butter. » » 

j Cheese. » » 

j Cacao. » » 1 

j Tea. » » 

j Coffee. » » 1 


1000 centals; 


i Wheat . . 

| Wheat flour 
! Rye . . . 

| Barles . . 

1 Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 
Cotton . . 
Wpol . . . 
Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 

I Tea .... 

1 Coflee . . 


I Estonia (sc?e over) ! 

Wheat.1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... » » j 

Rye. » » ! 

Barley. » » j 

Oats, ....... » » j 

Maize .. » » ! 


O' 

0 

5,396 

60 

83; 

55 

700 

354 

0: 

0 

291 

215 

0 : 

0 

516 

439 

0! 

4 

8,805 

7,432 

11 

7 

2,244 

3,801 

0 

0 ; 

20,3731 

14,381 

4 

13 

8,133! 

5,598 

192 

0 

15,324 

15,084 

351 

0 

858 

776< 

0 

0 

31,290; 

28,643 

51 

30 

250 

389 

4 

3 

15 

i 8 

1 

0 

313 

; 495 

440 

199 

1 

i ' 0 

41 

0 

34 

! O' 

0 

0 

O' 

! 0: 

1,019 

2 

I 1 35^ 

J® 

0 

, Oi 

42 

31 

0 

0: 

22 

15 

20 

; 90 

538 

869 

M46 

: 27,5931 

— 

j — 

,746 

i 1,486 

4 

2 


! — 

836 

: -238 

— 

1 — 

185 

m 


1 

8,329 

7,348 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

>1 0 


Wool greasy. — 6) Wool scoured. 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

2937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

t 936 

Estonia { concluded ) 

Sept 

i 

Sept 

Sept 

| 

Sept | 

It vl\ { concluded) 

i Sept 

Sept 

i 

1 S e Pt 

Sept 


Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 
Tea . . 
Coffee . 


iooo centals 
» » 

* » 

iooo lb. 


Finland 


Wheat . . 
"Wheat hour 
Rye . 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Lmseed 
Cotton 
Wool 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 

Tea 

Co See . 


Fran< 


Wheat . . 
Wheat Sour 
Rye . 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Lmseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 

Tea . . 
Coffee . 


iooo centals i 


xooo lb. 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


Hungary 


Wheat . . . 
Wheat Sour . 

Rice. 

Barley.... 

Oats. 

Maize .... 
Rice .... 
Lmseed . . . 
Cotton . . , 
Wool .... 
Butter . . . 
Cheese . . . 
Cacao . . . 
Tea ..... 
CoSee .... 


iooo centals 


iooo lb. 


8| 

G 1 

Ol 

3,627 

40 


0 

Ol 

0, 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 J 
2,105) 
1,6071 


79 

121 

]i 

o! 

0 ! 

22 

°J 

29 

4,592 

516 

2,004! 


0 | 


Italy (fee over) 

i 

Wheat.iooo centals | 

Wheat flour ... a * 

Rye ...... » » 1 


OS 

0 

0 , 

0 , 

4,032' 

13 


l 


0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

Sj 

0 

0 

0 

2,456) 

1 , 001 ! 


~ i 3,8' 


299 
85 
222 ’ 
29 i 
Oj 
164 

t' 

O' 

0 ! 

1,444 

42 


3| 

164! 

o! 

i 


l 

15! 

64! 

01 

Oj 

881 

H, 

20j 


77 

34 

19, 

0 , 

26| 

146' 

32, 

2) 

17! 

421 ! 

Si 

ill 


Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Rice . 
Linseed 


2 
0 
11 
117 
0 , 

0 ! Cotton 
35 
9 
9 


121 

34 

16 

0 

11 

150 

29 

20 

19 

518 

0 

2 

44 

18 

4,107 


Wool 


I 


103 

198| 

_ 

0 

0 

°, 

33! 

0 ! 

36 

6,973, 

1,698 

1,700 

0 

4 


2,054* 

108 

320! 

66 ; 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 , 

1,770* 

33' 


7! 

396 

0 


889{ 
82 
2 

82 
115; 
1,683 j 
956 
548, 
315 
23,565! 
1611 
2,619, 
7,266 ‘ 
1851 
27,342! 
! 
i 

I 

0 0i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

32 

24 

0 

0 

668 

55 

370 


455 

13 

0 


557 

90 

9 

964 

198 

1,394 

1,826 

556 

185 

14,202 

16! 

2,952 

8,845 

302 

30,629 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

123 

22 

0 

45 

22 

0 

0 

902 

40 

397 


774 

8 

15 


Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 
Tea . 
Coflee 


I 

1 Wheat . . 

, Wheat flour 
! Rye . 

! Barley 
j Oats . 
Maize . 
j Rice . 

1 Linseed 
j Cotton 
Wool . 

I Butter 
! Cheese 
j Cacao . 

Tea . 

1 Coffee . 


iooo centals: 


iooo lb. 


2 

0 

28 

44 

0 * 

0 

( 13 

as 

0 

0 

339 

202 

137! 

145, 

! 4 

i 

0 , 

0 , 

i 144 

130 

0 

0 

1 262 

422 

18! 

0 

5,589 

3,971 

57) 

0 

492 

538 

88 , 

75 

64 

130 

4,367! 

4,054 

1,001 

1,265 

— ! 

— 

1,323 

1,133 

— i 

— 

i 22 

9 

2 i 

0 

i 5,893 

6,356 


IOOO 

centals 

0 

0 ! 

250 

121 

3 

a 

0 

01 

22 

24 

» 

a 

0 

o 1 

150 

337 

9 

a 

0 

Oj 

5! 

82 

9 

a 

0| 

0 

0 

0 

9 

s 

0, 

0 

319 

227 

9 

a 

0 ! 

0 ! 

n 

4 

9 

» 

O’ 

0 , 

76 

48 

a 

a i 

0} 

ol 

5 

2 

iooo lb. 

55 1 

18; 

168 

220 

» 

» 

4: 

4 

0 

0 

a 

a 

368 

309| 

60 

26 

a 

9 

— 1 

— 

201 

798 

» 

» 

l — 1 

— 

64 

29 

9 

a 

| ‘— | 

1 

2,729 

i 

2,672 


Netherlands 


Wheat. 
Wheat flour 
Rye. . 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize . 

Rice . 
Linseed 
Cotton 


Wool ; 

Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao 
Tea . . 


iooo centals 


IOOO lb 


Poland- Dantzxg 

Wheat. 1000 centals 

""I 

j 

( 

0 

238 

0 

o- 

("Wheatflour . 



B 

a 

0 

177 

0 

0 i 

! Rve . 



a 

» 

2 

648 

0 

0 

Barley . . . 



» 

» 

184 

1,104 

Oi 0 1 

! Oats .... 



» 

V 

0J 

189 

0 

0 | 

Maize .... 



a 

» 

0 

0 

6 

0 

j Rice . . . . 



s 

1 

15; 

21 

234 

58 | 

Lmseed . . . 



9 

9 

0! 

2 

0 

0] 

Cotton . . . 



a 

» 

0 

0 

146 

139'! 

Wool .... 



iooo lb. 

20 

15 

2,247 1 5,4a I 

Butter . . . 



a 

» 

972! 

3,344 

0 

0 

Cheese . . , 



3! 

9 

150 

2 

20 

it! 

Cacao .... 



a 

» 

— > 

— 

1,116 


Tea. 



9 

9 

— i 

— 

344 

j ?4rt 

Coffee .... 



2 

9 

2 | 

2 

1,087 




a) Wool greasy. — b } Wool scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


1 

t 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

j; 

Imports 1; 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products 

and Units 1 

i 

i 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

United 

Kingdom 

Sept, i 

j 

Sept. ! Sept, j 

s 

Sept. 

Czechoslovakia (concluded) 

Sept. 

Sept. 

| 

Sept, j 

Sept, 

i 

1 

1 

7,386 






Wheat.... 

. icco centals ■ 

190! 

34| 

8,501 






Wheat flour . 

. » 3 j 

158! 

1771 

604 

653 

Wool ...... 1000 lb. 

57 

22 

933 

2,359 

Bariev.... 

. » » ' 


2,644 

2,816 

Butter. » » 

0 

0 

176 

119 

Oats .... 

. » » j 

j 


93 

117! 

Cheese. a » 

176 

57 

298 

313 

Maize . \ . . 

. 1* » 1 

254| 

233! 

6,140 

6,680! 

Cacao. » » 

— 

— 

1,177 

1,821 

Rice .... 

. 0 a ; 

13! 

22! 

87 

52! 

Tea . » » 

— 

— 

154 

143 

Linseed . . . 

3 » | 

1 

... ! 

299 

544 

Coffee. a a 

— 

— 

1,927 

2,064 

Cotton . . » 

. » » j 

‘ 41 i 

46 j 

1,006 

975! 






Wool .... 

. iooo lb. i 

7,196! 

14,196* 

29,489| 

70,318 

34,282 

Argentina 





Butter . . . 

, 3 3 

S ,038! 

503 

97,577 





Cheese . . . 
Cacao .... 
Tea. 

. * » 

» » j 

, S 0 

181! 

1,019! 

8771 

196 

1,257 

1 030 

29,994 

3,444 

47,466 

23,629 

5,009 

49,124 

Wheat. 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... a a 

1,855 

131 

2,318 

186 

379 

310 

— 

— 

Coffee . . . . 

. . » J> 1 

492; 

1,252 

483 

703! 

Rve....... » » 

Barley. a » 

5 

35 

— 



j 





Oats. » » 

267 

355 

— 

•— 

SWEDES 





Maize.. » » 

19,215 

25,149 

— 

— 

Wheat . . . 

. iooo centals 

17’; 

185; 

96 

112 

Linseed. » » 

2,323 

3,384 

*— 

— 

Wheat flour . 

» » 

2 

2J 

0! 

0 

Cotton ..... » » 

33 

137 

■ 


Rye .... 
Bariev , . . 

. ji » 

1 

0 

O 1 

0 ! 

0 ! 

0 

4 

0 

Wool ' «) * * ' * 1000 lb ' 
Uo01 f b) . ... » » 

6,332 

2,945 

7,672 

2,791 

— 

— 

Oats .... 


0 

0 

45 

8 

Butter. * » 

112 

366 

— 

— 

Maize . . . 

. s » 

0 

0 

166 

74 

Cheese ..... » » 

249 

331 


“ 

Rice .... 


0 

0 

13 

8 






•Linseed . . . 

. n » 

0 

0 

74 

104 

Brazil 





•Cotton . . . 

» » 

0 

0 

45 

29 





Wool .... 

. iooo lb. 

0 

0 

1,991 

2,143 

Coffee. 1000 lb. 

127.070 

146,061 

— 

— 

Blitter . . . 

. !> Tj 

5.902 

4,072 

0 

0 



Cheese . , . 


0 

0 

223 

311 






Cacao . . . 

, » » 

— 

— 

705 

1,135 

Burma 

j 




Tea .... 

. » B 

j _ 

_ 

77 

93 



1 



Coffee . . . 

. » » 

j — 

_ 

8,481 

8,964 

i Wheat. 1000 centals! 0 

! w 

| 

19 

— 





'Wheat flour ... » 

0 


53 

— 

Switzerland 





Barley. » 

i Maize. » 

— 

J 

0 

— 



| 0 




3 

• — 


■— 

Wheat . . . 

. . iooo centals 


1 

| 782 

931 

j Rice. a » 

5,064 

I — 

3 

— 

Rye..... 

. . » 9 

! C 

0 

•I 7 

3 

; Linseed .... » n 

— 

— 

0 

— 

Barley . . . 

. . 9 > 

C 

0 

ij 208 

1 141 

Cotton ... . » » 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Oats .... 

. . 3 » 

c 

0 

i| 283 

i! 320 

llWool.iooo lb. 

18 

— 

• — 

— 

Maize . . . 

. . E 3 

c 

0 

1 ! 172 

: 90 

Butter. » » 

— 

— 

57 

— 

Rice .... 

. . ® » 

€ 

! 0! 30 

l! 37 

! Cheese. » a 

—. 

— 

9 

— 

Cotton . . . 

. . a a 

! 0 0 33 

i 37 

i Tea. » » 

4 

— 

384 

— 

f Wool .... 

. . iooo lb. 

35 

1 29 

! 324! 1.353 

Coffee. » » 

— 

— 

29 

— 

Butter . . . 

. . % » 

1 0 0 

i 9 

! 13 






Cheese . , , 

. . » a 

! 4,786 4,277 

234! 287 

SIAM 





Cacao .... 

. . S 8 

0 15 

254 397 





■ Tea. 

...Coffee . . . . 

. . » » 

. . SB 

* 2 

i c 

i 2 

; 0 

i 

} 159 

2,079 

; no 

2,326 

Rice. 1000 centals 

1,327 

3,416 

- 

- 

Czechoslovakia (see over } 


1 

1 



Kenya 





U'Wheat - ' . . . 
"f'^heat flour . 

. . iooo centals 

. . » * 

i 6 

; 28 

2 ? 

12 

0 

2 

I 

Coffee ..... 1000 lb. 

1,109 

* 2,915 

. - 

- 

iC-Rye. 

. . *5 9 

1 

1 0 

66 

2 






Barley ■, . . 

. , a » 

0| 210 

0 

0 

New Zealand 





;i"CfaitS , , , . 

. . » » 

28! 15 

0 

0 






''V-Maize . . . 

„ , & » 

f 0 

i 0 

102 

241 

VW! <«)-..• iooo lb. 

1,78* 

1 3,898 



ERice . . . . 

. , 9 9 

0! 0 

0 0 

65 

79 

WooI .( 6) . . . . . . 

23 n 

' 3,964 



^'.Linseed - . . . 

. . » a 

20 

35 

Butter. » » 

25,-06* 

t 27,783 

, —■ 

— 

V 1 .. Cotton . , . 

. . a a 

3 

5 

152 

133 

Cheese. a » 

12,70S 

1 12,730 

1 



*) ( Wool greasy, — h) Wool scoured. 


, , PRODUCTION 

j.' Burma „ — At the end of October the monsoon was generally regarded as favorable. The 
was above normal. Floods occurred in the middle rains, but the destroyed areas were 
l^^lanted. /Standing crops were in good condition. 

Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generalc delPlstituto, Dhrettore responsabile. 
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fed between 7J8 and 7.26 jx m. on the following days: Thursday , English; Friday, German;' 
Saturday, Spanish; Tuesday 3 Italian; Wednesday, French. 

Tltey fi«If 6e broadcast from Rome 1 (420.8 m.) and Rome 2 RO (25.4 fit.)* 

The hoar of broadcasts is fit Central European Time, which is one hour ahead of Green® 
wich Mean Time , and S hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States. 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The fallowing explanations refcr to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria , Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 5= good, 
60 -= fairly good , 50 — average , 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
= excellent , 4 = good!, 3 = average , 2 — 6a^ } 1 = Netherlands: 90 = excellent ; 70 = good, 

60 = fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 109 — excellent, So = good, 60 = average, 40 — 
bad 20. == very bad; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 ~ good, 60 = fairly good, 50 
— average 40 — rather bad, 30 — bad, 10 = very bad; U. S. S. i?.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 
3 = average, 2 = More? average , r — Canada: 100 == crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 — from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: xoo — crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

Wheat: world production and international trade in 1937-38. 

The latest estimates of the wheat crops of various European countries, 
that were received b}' the Institute during November, do not affect the statistics 
already known, except for a few minor revisions. Poland, Lithuania and Fin¬ 
land have slightly raised their provisional estimates while Greece and Latvia 
have slightly lowered theirs. Official estimates are still not available for Bel¬ 
gium, Denmark, France and the Irish Free State, so that we consider that 
the estimate of total European production, estimated last month at 1,510 million 
bushels, need not for the present be revised. 

In North America, the second official estimate of the Canadian crop shows, 
as usual, a small decrease below the September estimate; the final estimate, 
which in recent years has been very close to the November estimate, as is seen 
from the following table, will be published next January. 

No revision of any importance is to be noted in the estimates of other 
•countries of the northern hemisphere. 

In the southern hemisphere, where wheat is now approaching the harvest, 
the latest reports from Argentina stated that the condition of the crop, which 
had improved after the good rains of October, had again deteriorate 


St. 11 Ingl. 
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wheat: production and trade 


Estimates of the Canadian wheat crop , 


(Million bushels) 

September November Final 

Tear Estimate Estimate Results 

1931 ..271 298 321 

1932 . . . ...* • 467 43 1 443 

1933 ..283 272 282 

1934 . .277 275 276 

1935 . 291 274 282 

1936. ..233 233 1) 229 

1937 .. t 38 183 .. . 


1) Subject to revision next January. 

as a result of late frosts on 30 October and 10 and 16 November, which seemed 
to have done serious damage in the main producing areas. 'The Government 
will publish the first provisional crop estimate only in December; last month 
we anticipated a production of 260 million bushels, against 248 last year and 
an average of 226, on the basis of the increase in acreage and a unit yield 
rather above the average. This forecast was made with the express reserve 
that the weather conditions of November and December should be normal, 
with no mischance such as rust or late frosts which sometimes seriously 
jeopardizes the outcome of a season. Now it is revealed that one such mischance 
has occurred at a critical stage in the growth of Argentine wheat; and 
although it is very difficult at present to calculate the precise consequences, 
we are obliged to make a rough estimate in order to revise our October 
estimates of world production in 1937. We reduce therefore the probable total 
crop of South America, taking into account also the probable production of 
Chile, Uruguay, etc., from 310 million bushels forecast in October to 280 mil¬ 
lion. We have thus a drop of about 30 million, with reservation that a fur¬ 
ther revision may be made when more precise information is received by the 
Institute. 

For Australia, whose production we forecast last month at 160 million 
bushels, the first Government estimate (163 million bushels) coincides almost 
exactly with the forecast. Of the various States, the two largest producers. 
New South Wales and Victoria report rather smaller crops than last year, while 
South Australia and Western Australia have distinctly higher productions than 

in 1936-37* 

In the Union of South Africa the crop, having suffered from drought, 
shows, as was forecast, a considerable drop from last year, but stocks left over 
from last j r ear will enable internal requirements to be satisfied, without having 
recourse to import. 

Taking into account the revisions suggested by the statistics and reports 
received by the Institute in November, world wheat production in 1937 is 
slightly lower than we estimated last month. 

As regards International trade in wheat, world net exports in the first 
two months of the season were 41 million bushels in August and 37 million 
in September against 47 and 52 million in the corresponding months of 1936 
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World wheat production 1 ) 

fMillion bushels). 


YEARS 

Europe 2 } 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) 

U.S45.R 

Average 1926-1930 . 

1.342 

1.315 

300 

518 

117 

164 

3*756 

836 

1931. 

1,437 

1,277 

263 

570 

131 

197 

3,875 

753 

1932 . 

1,489 

1,213 

286 

503 

140 

225 

3,856 

742 

1933 ... 

1,746 

849 

345 

572 

124 

186 

3,820 

1,018 

1934 .. 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 

153 

140 

3*502 

1,117 

1935 ... 

1,576 

922 

198 

577 

137 

151 

3,561 

1,132 

1936 . 

1,484 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3,522 

... 

Forecast 1937 . 

1,510 

1,085 

280 

630 

133 

170 1 

3,808 

.. 


1 ) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. — 2 ) Not including U. R. S. S. 


This represents for the two months a total decrease in world demand below last 
year of about 10 million bushels a month, while our forecast made last month 
of a world import demand of 535 million bushels for the whole season meant 
only an average decrease of 5.5 million per month below last year's figures. Ne¬ 
vertheless, we maintain this estimate, for the decline of the first tw T o months 
must certainly become smaller as the season progresses. 

The sowing of winter wheat for the coming 1937 crop in the northern 
hemisphere proceeded in favourable conditions in almost the whole of Europe 
with the exception of some parts of the western Mediterranean where the 
excessively wet autumn hampered work and caused a rather uneven germina¬ 
tion. But on the whole the condition of the newly sown crops seems quite 
good and, in many areas, better than last year. Numerical estimates of the 
area under cultivation are not yet available, but the impression is that the 
acreage under wheat is going to be at least as large as last year. In the 
U. S. S. R. the season was on the whole favourable for winter sowing, though 
in some parts a certain delay in the work is reported. 

In North America, sowings were effected in generally good conditions and 
towards the end of November crops had grown well except in some parts of 
the west, where moisture was not yet sufficient. Again this 3 r ear a large acreage 
under winter wheat is expected, and, though it may not reach the record of 
last year, it should nevertheless be very close to it. But it will not really be 
possible to fix the area of winter sowing until the official estimate published 
at the end of next month is known. 

Very heavy rain is reported from Canada in a large part of the area affected 
by drought, and large reserves of moisture in the sub-soil are being formed; 
this will be very important for the beginning of the next spring wheat crop. 

In North Africa, the autumn rainfall was rather variable and wheat fields 
varied in condition from one district to another, but on the whole they were 
rather good. Sowing proceeded in favourable weather in India. 

G. Capone 
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The world production of durum, wheat. 

Several large producing countries have published statistics on their production 
of durum wheat, and we reproduce them in the following table, but it must 
be remembered that their total only represents a fraction of the total world 
production of durum wheat, for Argentina, India and the U. S. S. R., where 
hard wheat is produced on a large scale, have not yet made any estimate of 
this crop. 


Durum wheat production in some important producing countries. 


Countries 

Durum wheat production 

1937 1936 Average 

IQ 3 X -35 

Million bushels 

Proportion of the total 
output of wheat 

“ 3 s 5 e 

% % % 

Italy ... . 

. 75 *° 

5S-4 

57.0 

2 5*3 

26.0 

21.3 

Canada ... . 

• ■ - • 1) 3°-7 

* 5-3 

2 ) i 7 .s 

1) 16.2 

6.7 

2) 6.3 

United States.. 


8.2 

21.8 

3* 2 

i *3 


Algeria ........ 

. 23*4 

1S.6 

22.9 

68.8 

62.6 

69.9 

French. Morocco .... 


8.5 

20.0 

60.0 

69.4 

6S.5 

Tunisia ........ 


4*4 

9*5 

60.0 

45*5 

66.6 


2) September estimate. — 2) Year 1935 only. 


The Institute recently conducted an inquiry into durum wheat production 
in the various countries, in order to ascertain the relative importance of this 
wheat to the total production, and although a reply* is still awaited from some 
countries, the following interesting information may be supplied. 

In Europe durum wheat is cultivated in Italy (20-25 per cent, of the total 
crop), in Czechoslovakia (40 per cent.), in Greece (almost half the acreage, but 
there is reason to believe that hard wheat is counted among durums) and in 
Malta (almost entirely durum wheat). A smaller proportion is produced in 
Bulgaria (5 per cent.) and Romania (3 per cent.) and an almost negligible 
proportion in Germany and Poland. 

The production of durum wheat in North America is shown in the table. 

In South America, Columbia reported a proportion of 15 per cent., Chile 
10 per cent, and Uruguay 8 to 10 per cent.; these three countries regularly 
supply statistics of durum wheat, but there are no estimates available yet 
for 1937-38. Argentina reported a proportion of about 30 to 40 per cent., 
but it has not yet any statistics on hand, and only after the results of the agri¬ 
cultural census, just taken, are known, will it be possible to collect on a 
reliable basis the estimates of different qualities of wheat. 

Iff Asia, Cyprus and the French. Mandated States of Syria produce solely 
durum wheat. In India, where the production of this wheat can be estimated 
on the average at about 40 million bushels (about 12 per cent, of the total), 
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the Government, at the suggestion of the Institute, proposes to obtain detailed- 
statistics of the durum wheat yield in 1938, when the final estimate of the crop 
is made in August 1938. 

In Africa, apart from the three countries of French North Africa, which 
already publish regular statistics of durum wheat production, there may be 
mentioned Tripolitania (25 per cent.), Cyrenaica (80 per cent.) and, with 
negligible proportions, Kenya (1 per cent.) and Union of South Africa (2 per cent.}. 

G. C. 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Europe. 

Germany: During October rainfall was well distrbuted throughout the country 
as in the previous month. Soil moisture was considered sufficient in 67 per cent, 
of the agricultural land, fairly considerable in 4 per cent, and poor in about 29 per 
cent. Sowings of winter cereals have grown well and look satisfactory. Mild weather 
has particularly favoured the germination of winter rye but all winter cereals are grow¬ 
ing better than last year’s crops. 

Crop conditions on 1 November, in the system of the country, compared with 
those of 1 November 1936 were as follows: winter wheat 2.5 (3.0), winter rye 2,5 (3.0) 
winter barley 2.4 (2.8) and winter spelt 2.5 (2.9). 

Belgium: October was fine and mild with only light and infrequent rains. The 
first sowings of winter wheat have sprouted well. 

Bulgaria: After the moist and warm conditions of the first half of October, 
the weather was fine and dry up to the last days of the month when wet condi¬ 
tions returned. Despite the weather, gathering and threshing of the crop were com¬ 
pleted at the end of the month in all parts. The conditions were very favourable, 
however, for the sowing of winter cereals. Wheat and barley sowings were finished 
in nearly all parts. Sprouting and growth were good as a result of warm weather 
and plentiful soil moisture. The conditions, by enabling deep ploughing, were favour¬ 
able for preparations for spring sowings. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 24,100 acres against 30,100 in 1936 and 27,20 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 80.0 and 88.4. The corresponding production is esti 
mated at about 274,200 centals against 315,300 and 237,100; percentages, 87.0 and 115.7. 

The area cultivated to meslin this year is about 201,200 acres against 2x4,200 in 
1936 and 223,200 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 93.9 and 
90.2. The corresponding production is estimated at about 2,272,000 centals (3,918,000 
bushels) against 2,594,000 (4,472,000) and 2,370,000 (4,087,000}; percentages 87.6 and 95.9. 

Estonia: Winter cereals were in better condition than a month earlier and at the 
same date a year ago. The condition of winter wheat, according to the system of 
the country, was 3.5 and that of winter rye 3.7. 

France: October was, generally speaking, fine and dry. General rain however 
at the end of the month relieved the drought that often made field-work laborious 
in the centre, north and east. I11 the west the rainfall during October was heavier 
and floods occurred in some departments of the south-west at the beginning of Nov- 
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ember. A fall in temperature was accompanied by snowfalls in mountain areas of 
the south-west. 

Preparation of the land and winter sowing proceeded rapidly in very good 
weather and are early. Wheat sowing had progressed well at the end of October and 
the first shoots were generally rapid and vigorous, despite some damage by field- 
mice; it is officially considered that wheat-fields this year wall cover rather a larger 
acreage than last year, but as an estimate has not yet been published, the infor¬ 
mation is vague. The acreage under minor cereals seems to be average; the sprouting 
of winter rye, barley and oats has been good and the growth of the young plants 
was very satisfactory at the beginning of November. 

Greece: The latest estimates of the cereal crops are generally slightly smaller 
than the earlier figures, the decrease being greatest in the case of wheat but much 
smaller in the case of rye, barley and oats. 

The weather conditions of September and mid-October were favourable for 
preparatory work and for sowing. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 161,600 acres against 135,400 in 1936 and 133,900 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 119.4 an d The corresponding production is 

estimated at about 985,000 centals (1,698,200 bushels) against 853,900 (1,472,300) and 
757,400 (1,305,900); percentages, 115.3 and T30.0. 

Hungary: During the three weeks between 5 and 26 October, weather was dry, 
sunny and warm. Precipitation over much of the country was very light. Day 
temperatures were normal during the first two weeks and above normal during the last 
week. Night frosts were frequently reported. 

Autumn sowing is in progress everywhere. At the end of the period- mentioned, 
the sowing of winter rye and barley was finished. The crops sprouted well and grew 
evenly. Uarly-sown winter wheat also sprouted well and was growing vigorously.' 
The late crops, however, did not germinate easily owing to the drought. In some places, 
neither winter sowing nor Feld work for spring crops could be completed. 

Irish Free Stale: The weather during the greater part of October was mild and 
dr}’, so that conditions for late harvesting and for prepartion for autumn sowings 
were good. 

Italy: The weather between mid-September and mid-October was generally 
unfavourable to cereal crops in north and central Italy. Heavy rains delayed or im¬ 
peded the preparations of land for sowings and held up the growth of seedlings in 
mountainous areas. In south Italy and in the islands weather conditions, though 
unfavourable in the second half of September, were better in the first half of October 
“when rainfall was normal and enabled work and sowing to progress. By 15 October 
the sowings of wheat and other cereals were completed in all parts except some of the 
hilly and mountainous districts. 

Latvia: October was marked by drought and high temperatures which somewhat 
-delayed the sowing of winter cereals. 38 per cent, of the crop correspondents reported 
that winter wheat was in average condition, 48 per cent, that it was better than oxss#*** 
age and 14 per cent, that it was below average. Corresponding figures for winter rye 
were 32 per cent., 59 per cent, and 9 per cent. 

Poland: The mild, sunny and rather wet autumn experienced in the greater part 
< of the country was favourable for sowings and for the growth of winter wheat. The 
' condition of the wheat, rye and barley crops on 15 October was 3.5 against 2.6 for 
•wheat and rye and 2,9 for-barley at the same date last year. According to the 
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Area and production of wheat. 


Countries 

f) Area j 



f) 

Production 




1937 

1937 / 

193 S 

1 

1 

1936 

1936 ^ 

1937 1 

Aver. 

1931 
to *935 

0 !21f 

0 1937 as 

i j 

1 Average f 

1937 1936 to ”35 1 

*937 36 1936 37 19 to 3 ^ 

*935 36 j 

Average 

1937 x 93 6 1 to I9 4 r 35 

I937/3S 1936/37 19 to 3 ' 

*935 36 

0 *937 

/0 *937/3^ 

1931 / 

1932 

to 

1935/ 

193 d 

1 

1936 5 

— (Aver. 

1937 [=100 
= iooj 

j 

1936 i 

— j Aver. 
*93<S' S 
*937 j =100 
— looj 

! 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals | 

\ 

i ? ooo bushels 

Albania . . 

87 

90 

92 

96 7 

94 9 

776 

678 

\ 

1,010 

1,293 

1,129 

1,684 

114.5 

76,8 

Germany . . 

4,879 

5,151 

5,471 

94.7 

89.2 

96,717 

97,597 

106,000! 

161,192 

162,659 

176.664 

99.1 

91.2 

Austria . . 

642 

624 

554 

102.9 

116.0 

8,682 

8,424 

7,9961 

14,469 

14,040 

13,3271 

103.0 

! 08.6 

* Belgium . . 

423! 

424 

391, 

99.8 

108.4 


9,692 

9,254i 


16,153 

15.424 



Bulgaria . . 

2,861 

2,955 

3,023 ! 

96.8 

94.6 

33,896 

36,211 

30,592s 

56,492 

60,350 

50,985j 

93.6 

1*0.8 

♦Denmark. , 

319! 

296 j 

272 

107.8, 

117.3 


6,759 

7,214 


11,265 

12,023! 


- A * 

♦Spam . . . 


10.7681 

11,261 




72,896 

96,204 


121,490 

160,337' 


... 

Estonia . . 

168 

162 

140, 

103 8 

120.4 

i ,660 

1,460 

1,39s 

2,767 

2,433 

2,330 

113.7 

118.8 

Finland. . . 

242 

215 

99 

IS 2.4 

245.0. 

3,792 

3,265 

1,509 

6,320 

5,442 

2,515! 

116.1 251.2 

♦ France. . . 

w) 12,772 

12,712 

13,276 

— 

— 


153,562 

190,0S5| 


255,932 

316,685 


... 

Greece . . . 

2,118 

2,065 

1,755 

102.5 

120.7 

19,632 

11 ,722 

13,145| 

32,720 

19,537 

21,908 

167.5 

149.4 

Hungary . . 

3,784 

4,029 

3,932 

93.9 

96.2 

41,937 

52,674 

45.8911 

69,894 

87,788 

76,483 

79.6 

91.4 

* Irish Fr. St. 


255 

70 




4,704 

1,6901 


7,839 

2,817 


... 

Italy .... 

12,820 

12,693 

12,260 

101.0 

104.6 

177,609 

134,744 

160.2S7 

296,009 

224,568 

267,140); 131.8 

110.8 

Latvia . . . 

339! 

319 

295 

106.2 

114.6 

3,850 

3,163 

3,597; 

6,416 

5,272 

5,993; 

121.7 

107.0 

Lithuania 

516! 

485 

507 

106.4 

101.6 

4,794 

4,766 

5,582j 

7,991 

7,942 

9.304 

100.6 

85.9 

Luxemburg . 

45 1 

45 

34, 

100.0 

131.2* 

714 

642 

518j 

1,190 

1,070 

863 

111.2 

138.0 

Malta . . . 

9 

10 

9' 

95.9 

99.3j 

196 

14! 

163 

326 

236 

274 

138.6 

119.0 

Norwav . . 

79 

75 

38 

106.2 

208.5‘ 

1,514 

1,257 

620j 

2,524 

2,094 

1,034 

120,5 

244J 

Netherlands. 

320 

374 

315 

85.6 

101.6 

7.776 

9,345 

8,353! 

12,959 

15,575 

13,922 

83.2 

93.1 

Poland . . . 

4,183 

4,305 

4,333 

97.2 

96.5 

40,565! 

47,015 

43,549 

67,607 

78,357 

72,580 

86.3 

93.1 

Portugal . . 

1,093 

1,157 

1,376 

94.4 

79.4 

8,724' 

5,190 

11.864 

14,540 

8,651 

19,773 

168.1 

73.5 

Romania . . 

8.618 

8.481 

7,893 

101.6 

109.2 

81,602 

77,231 

57,949 

136.001 

128,716 

96.579 

105.7 

140.8 

Un Kingdom: 














Engl andW. 

1,731 

1,704 

1,535 

101.6 

112.7 

29,299 

30,867 

31.409 

48,832 

51,445 

52,349 

94.9 

93.3 

Scotland 

100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132.0 

2,509 

2,128 

1,9351 

4,181 

3,547 

3.226 

117.9 

129.6 

*N. Ireland . 

4 

7 

6 

63 3 

72.1 


164 

142 


273 

236,! 


... 

Sneden . . 

726 

695 

701 

104.6 

103.6 

15,898, 

12,915 

14,264] 

26,495 

21,524 

23.773| 

12*3.1 

111.5 

Switzerland . 

, 174 i 

172 

349 

101.3 

117.1 

3,697’ 

2,t>32 

2,978 

6,162 

4,470, 

4,963| 

137.9 

124.2 

Czechosl. 1 ) 

i 2,098 

2,291 

2,213 

91.5, 

94.8 

30,760 

33,350 

33.6071 

51,266 

55,582 

56.0111 

92.2 

91,5 

Yugoslavia . 

! 5,269 

5,463 

5,112 

96.5 

103.1 

51,752 

64,454 

46.83Q 

86,252, 

107,421 

78,048! 

80,3 

110.5 

Total Europe 

j 52,901 

53,654 

51,912 

98 6 

101.9 

668,351 1 

641,921 

631.048, 

1J13,898\1,069,848 1 

1,051,7 30* 

104 1 

105.9 

*U. S. S. R. . 

2)101,678 

96,116 

87,437, 

105.8 

116 .3 

J 

... 

571,965 



953,256} 

1 


Canada . . . 

25,570 

25,289 

25,630! 

101.1 

99.8 

109,503 

137,531 

208,126 

182,505 

229,218 

346,876^ 

79 6 

52.6 

United \ a) 

47,079 

37,608 

35,540 

125.2. 

132.5 

412,887 

311,408 

311,058 

688,145 

519,0131 

518,430) 

132.6 

132.7 

States i s) 

21,119 

11,212 

16,354 

188.4 

129.1 

119,400 

64,469 

96,724 

199,000, 

107,448 

161,206 

185.2 

123.4 

Mexico . . . 

1,273 

1,263, 

1,229 s 

100.8 

103.6 

6,730 

8,164 

7.160 

11,216* 

13,606 

11,933 

i 82.4 

94.0 

Total .V. A m . 

95,04 i, 

75,372 

73.753 

126.1 

120.7 

648,520 

521,572 

623,068 

1,080,866 

869,285 

l,038,44o 

124,3 

104.1 

’♦Cyprus . . . 


190' 

176 



1 

1,105 

1,103 


1,842 

1,838 


... 

Chosen . . . 

839 

818 

800 

102.6, 

104.9 

6,625 

4,847 

5,471 

11,041 

8,078 

9,118 

136.7| 

121.1 

India . . . 

33,2221 

33,639 

33,825 

98.8' 

98.2 

219,699 

211,008 

210,269 

366,165 

351,680 

350,448 

104.1' 

104.5 

♦Iraq .... 

- * i 

3,000,3) 2,417 



| 

11,795 

7,441 


19,658 3) 12,401 



Japan . . . 


1,686 

1,440 

105.0, 

122.9 

30,247' 

27,117 

24,220 

50,410 s 

45,194, 

40,365 

111.5 

124.9 

Manchukuo . 

1.770| 

2.682, 

3,102 

... 

... 

25.164 

18,406 ! 

22,777 

41,9391 

30,675' 

37,960 

136.71 

110.5 

♦Palestine . . 



472. 




1,677 

1,598 


2,795 

2,663 


».. 

Syria & Leb. 

* i; 349 ! 

1.316 

1.253 1 

102.5 

107*6 

16*326 

9,422) 

8,63$ 

17,210 

15,704, 

14.467 

109.6 

119.0 

♦Transjordan. 

— 

— 


— 

— 


898 

1.379 

| 

1,497; 

2,298 


... 

Turkey. . . 

8,323 

8,843 

7,983 

94.1 

104.3 

84 j 88 

83,099 

55.732 

140,3! r 

138,496' 

92,8& 

101.3 1 

151.1 

Total Asia §) 

48,185. 

48,984 

48,403 

98.4 

99.5 

376,249 l 

353,899 1 

327,149 

627,076 j 

589,827 

545,242 

106.3 j 

115,0 

Algeria. . . 

4,062! 

4,287 

3,907 

94.8 

\ 104.0 

20,397 

N 7,864 

19,674 

33,995! 

29,773 

32,789 

114.2; 

103.7 

Egypt . . . 

1,4211 

1,464 

1,549 

97.1 

j 91.8 

27,226 ( 

27,421, 

26,293 

45,376, 

45,701 

43,822 

99.3 

103.5 

♦Eritrea. . . 

l 

40 

14 




249! 

52 

... f 

414, 

86 

„ r T 


♦Kenya 4 ) . * 



41 



1 


252 

t 


419 


... 

Libya . . . 

” m 

80 

46 

137.7: 241.6 

*592 

* * *251 

149 

*987. 

418' 

249 

235.9 

396.1 

F. Morocco . 

2,743 

3.194,5) 3,019 

85.9 

— 

11.023i 

7,341 5) 17,554 

18,372! 

12,234 

5) 29,25! 

150.2 

— 

Tunisia . . 

2,219 

1.221 

2,019 

181.7 

109.9 

11.023 

- 4,850 

8,554 

18,372 

8,083 

14.256 

i 227.3 

128.9 

Total N. Afr. 

10,556 

10,246 

10,540 

103.1 

100.1 

70,26V 

57,727j 

72,224 

117,102 

96,209 

120,371 

l 121.7 

97.3 

♦Argentina . 

6} 19,275 6)17,503 

6) 17,954 

110.1 

107 A 

1 

148,702 

135,462 


247,832 

225,761 

3 ... 

m m m 

♦Chile, . . . 


1,917 

1,826 




17,222; 

17,670 


28,702 

29,45( 

) ... 

i 

♦Uruguay . . 


998 

1,116 



... 

6,301 

6,853 

... 

10,501 

11,42 

1 ... 


Un. S. Africa 


2,133 

I 763 

... 


7,220 1 

9,646 

8,682 

T2.033 

16,077 

14,4 7 

3 74.8 

83.2 

Australia . . 

13,735 

12,351 

13,982 

111.2 

98.2 

97,800 : 

90,064 

103,135 

163,000 

150,106 

171,89 

B 108.6 

94.8 

♦N. Zealand 7 ) 

188 

225 

273 

83.7 68.9 

... 

4,301 

4,976 


7,169 

8,29 

3 ... 

... 

Totals § . . 

|| 222,551 202,740 ; 205,353 

109.8 

1084 

[j| 1,868,401 1,674,829j 

1,765,310 

\ 3,113,975 

2,791,352 

2,942,15 

6 in.6 

105.8 


See notes on page 874. 
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Area and production of rye . 


jl 


f) 

Area 


| 



t) 

Production 





! 

j 

,1936 I 

1936 / 

1937 

i 

! 

Aver- | 
age i 

1931 i 

ji 

c I 937 i 
J ° I937/3S,' 

fj 


1 

193 6 

*9$6!Z7 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

t935/36 


1936 

2936/37 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

1 

0 / mi 
1937 / 3 S 

COUNTRIES ! 

1937 j 

1937: ! 

193 s f 

i 

i 

1935 

19 31 / 
1932 
to 

2935 / 

1936 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 
= 100 

1 

! 

Aver. 

= 100 

1937 

I937/3S 

1937 

2937/3S 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 
— 100 

Aver. 

=100 

| 

I 

1,000 acres j 



2,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Albania. , . 

8 j 

7 

7 

106.1 

115.7! 

64 

65 

74 

114 

116 

132 

98.7 

86.4 

Germany . . 

10,270! 

11,154 

11,056 

92.1 

92.9; 

149,081 

162,844 

171,328 

266,217 

290,793 

305.945 

91.5 

87.0 

Austria. . . 

891 j 

921 

947 

96.8 

94.1 

9,425 

10,420 

13,130 

16,830 

18.608 

23,447 

90.4 

71.8 

•Belgium . . 

378; 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9 

. 

7,873 

10,608 

... 

14,060 

18,944 

... 

... 

Bulgaria . . 

458 

489 

517 

93.1 

88.1 j 

4,644 

4,585 

4,880 

8,293 

8,188 

8,714 

101.3 

95.2 

•Denmark . . 

343; 

327 

350 

105.1 

98.1 

,.. 

4,392 

5,490 


7,842 

9,804 



•Spain . . . 


1,471 

1,466 



... 

10,110 

12,150 

... 

18,053 

21,697 

* * * 

... ' 

Estonia . , 

368 

338 

363 

109.0 

101.4 

4,541 

3,384 

4,204 

8,109 

6,044 

7,507 

j 134.2 

108.0 

Finland. . . 

598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 

9,127 

i 7,143 

7,768 

16,299 

12,755 

13,871 

127.8 

117.5 

France . . . 

1,636 

1,634 

1,712 

100.1 

95.6 

16,325 

15,764 

18,042 

29,152 

28,150 

32,216 

103.6 

90.5 

Greece - . , 

176 

160 

178 

109.9 

98.7 

1,450 

| 926 

1,270 

2,588 

1,654 

2,267 

156.5 

114.2 

Hungary , _. 

1.516 

1,607 

1,568 

94.3 

96.7 

12,849 

! 15,744 

15,978 

22,945 

28,115 

28,532 

81.6 

80.4 

•Irish Free 
State . . . 


2 

3 

•• 

i 

! 

1 *♦. 

1 

J 

| 38 

48 


68 

85 

... 

« • * 

Italy .... 

259 

263 

285 

I 99.4 j 91.0 

3,193 

2,914i 3,517 

5,701 

5,204 

6.281 

109.5 

90.8 

Latvia . w) 

705 

637 

618 

110.7; 114.1 

9,228; 6,241 \ 6,864 

1 16,479 

11,145 

12,257 

147.9 

134.4 

Lithuania 

1,259 

1,216 

1.231 

103.5j 102.3 

13,249 

11,935 

! 12,548 

j 23,658 

21,313 

22,407 

111.0 

105.6 

Luxemburg . 

19 

19 

19 

i 100.0; 101.3 

274; 251 

! 270 

489 

449 

481 

109.1 

101.7 

Norway . . 

15 

1 15 

15 

j ICO.oj 94.9 

260* 238 

| 248 

465 

425 

443 

109.4 

104.9 

Netherlands. 

537 

554 

! 449 100.6} 124.0 

10,926 10,673 

( 9,I6fi|| 19,511 

19,059 

16,371 

102.4 

119.2 

Poland . . . 

14,141 

j 14,410 

} 14,160! 98.1! 99.9 

,128,530! 140,302 

j 140,952 

229,518 

250,541 

251,701 

91.6 

91.2 

Portugal . . 

j 569| 388 

376! I46.4J 151.1 

j 2,600 j 1,941 

2.573 

4,642 

3,466 

4,595 

134.0 

101.0 

Romania . . 

J 1,060 i 1,041 

939! 101.8' 112.9 

i 9,35 C: 9,992 

7,063 

16,697 

17,842 

12,613 

93.6 

132.4 

Sweden . . 

! 519 

530 

j 5471 97.9 

94.8 

9,511 

; 7,779 

9,393 

16,984 

13,891 

16,773 

122.3 

101.3 

Switzerland .; 

j 37 

38 

42 

1 97.2 

89.1 

679 

603 

773 

1,213 

1,077 

1,381 

112.5 

87.8 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . . 

2390 

2,494 

2.512 

i 95.8 

95.2 

! 32,730 

31,667 

38,849 

58,447 

56,549 

69,374 

103.4 

84.2 

Yugoslavia . 

627 

628 

615 

99.9 

102.1 

4,614 

4,4 8! 

4,593 

8,239 

8,002 

8,202 

103,0 

100.5 

Total Europe 

38,076 

39,134 

38,726 

97.3 

98.3 

432.650 

449,892 

473,485 

772,590 

1 803,386, 

845,512 

! 96.2 

91.4 

*17. S. S. R. . 



62,627 

... 

... 


... 

483,652 

... 


863,667 

' — 

... 

Canada. . . 

894 

635 

712 

140.8 

125.6 

3,219 

2,397 

3,615 

5,749 

4,281 

6,456 

134.3 

89.0 

United 

States . . 

3,960 

2,757 

3,023 

143.6 

131.1 

29,047 

14,310 

19,027 

51,869 

25,554 

33,977 

203.0 

152.7 

Total jNT. Aw*. 

4,854 

3,392 

3,733 

1 143,1 

230.0 

32,266 

16,707 

22,642 

57,618 

29,835 

40,433 

193.1 

142.5 

Turkey . . , 

875 

909 

670 

96.2 

130.6 

10,540 

9,889 

5,824 

18,822 

j 17,660 

10,400 

106.6 

181.0 

Algeria . . . 

4 

4 

3 

97.6 

114.4 

23 

16 

17 

41 

29 

31 

142.6 

134.0 

•French 
■ Morocco . . 


7 

3 


... 


20 

12 


35 

22 


... 

■ ^Argentina ■. 

6} 2,125 

, 

652,204 

6) 1,731 

96.4 

122.8 

... , 

4,189 

‘5,626 


• 7,480 

10,047 


... 

j^ofliauw* v, * 

^ 43,809 

43,439 

43,132 

101*8 

101,6 

;■ 475,479 

476,504 

501,968 

849,071 

850,910 

896,376 

99.8 

94.7 
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Area and production of barley . 


Countries 

1) Area | 



.i) 

Production 




1937 

1937 / 

193 S 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver¬ 

age 

193 1 
to 

1935 

2931 / 

1932 
to 

1935/ 

1936 

0 , 1937 

/0 I937/3S | 

1937 

I937/3S 

i 

! 

1 

|i 

Average ^, 

19 37 

1937/38 

293t> 

*936/37 

Average 

0 - 1937 

v0 1937/38 

1936 

1936/ 

1937 
— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1936 

1 

1936/371 

! 

to 1935 

1931/31 

to 

2935/36 

to 1935 

193^32 

to 

X935^36 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 
= 100 

\ver. 

= 100 

1,000 acres 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Albania . . 

11 

11 


131 

! 

98. l! 

83.7f 

1081 

1 

95 

142 

l 

226! 

198 

295 

1140 

76.4 

Germany . . 

4.235 

4,041 


3,9581 

104.8 

107.0 

78,184 

74,937 

71,837 

162,886) 

156,122 

149 663 

104.3 

108.8 

Austria . . 

397 

403 


415 ’ 

98.5[ 

95.6 

5,505' 

6,130 

6,123 

11,469) 

12,771 

12,757 

89.8 

89.8 

♦Belgium . . 

61 

74 


86 1 

82,5 

71.1 

... 

1,748' 

2,016 

... ( 

3,642 

4,199 

... 

109*3 

Bulgaria . . 

530 

537 


569 1 

98.8i 

93.2/ 

7,044 

7,109; 

6,444 

14,675' 

14,810 

13,426 

99.1 

* Denmark. . 

906 

912 


860 

99.4 j 

105.4 


19,802 

21,994 

t 

41,255! 

45,823 

. -. 

.., 

♦Spam . . . 


4,528 


4,683 


... 1 

I 

37,6901 

52,784 

1 

73,523 

109,968 


... 

Estonia . . 

220 

250 


263! 

88.0 

83.7 

1,807' 

1,915 

2,280 

3,7651 

3,989 

4,750 

94.4 

793 

Finland. . , 

324 

324 


312, 

100 . 0 ! 

103.7i 

3,836 

4,165 

3,958 

7,992! 

8,676 

8,245 

92.1 

96.9 

France, . . 

1,765 

1,837 


1,795 

96. It 

98.3 

21,963 

22,467 

23,516 

45,758 

46,807 

48,993 

97.8 

93.4 

Greece . . . 

566 

511 


536 1 

110.8 

105.6 

5,051 

3,388 

4,268 

10,523 

7,058 

8,892 

149.1 

118.3 

Hungary . . 

1,180 

1,161 


1,152 

101 , 6 ! 

102.4 

10,412 

14,514 

13,832 

21,692! 

30,238 

28,818 

71.7 

753 

♦Irish Fr. St. 


130 


124 i 

, I 

... I 

... 1 

2,739 

2,836' 


5,7071 

5,908 

... 

.. • 

Italv. . . . 

483 

482 


510! 

lOO.li 

94.7 

5,149’ 

4,246 

4,944 

10 > 2 S| 

8,8451 

10,300 

121.3 

104.2 

Eat via . . . 

449 

468 


458 

95.9j 

98.0 

4,750 

3,639 

4,417, 

9,897! 

7,580; 

9,202 

130.6 

107.5 

Eithuania . 

529 

529 


501 

99.9j 

105 5 

5,449! 

5,!2S| 

5,369 

11.353) 

10,683 

11,185 

106.3 

101.5 

Euxemburg. 

5 

5 


8 

100 . 0 ! 

66.3 

68 

65 

99 

142 s 

134 

207 

105.9 

68.7 

♦Malta 8 ) 


5 


6 


1 

, 1 

83 

113 


173 

236 


1*1*83 

Nor wav . . 

149 

149 


143 

99.7 

103.8 

2,864, 

2,531 

2,420 

5,967 

5,273 

5,042 

113.2 

Netherlands 

122 

106 


69 

116.0 

177.7 

3,091 

2,668 

1.715 

6,439 

5,559 

3,573 

115.8 

180.2 

Poland . . 

3,046 

2,933 


2,993 1 

103.9. 

101.8 

28,881, 

30,896 

31,894 

60,169 

64,367 

66,447 

93.5 

90.6 

Portugal . . 

194 

193 


171 

100.4, 

113.2 

957 

769 

942 

1,994 

1,603 

1,962 

124.4 

101.7 

Romania . . 

3,780 

3,980 


4,411 j 

95.0; 

85.7 

19,071 

35,335 

28,929 

39,7321 

74,033 

60,270 

53.7 

65.7 

Un Kingdom: 





1 

! 

j 







Engl a W 

823 

819 


879 

I00.5i 

93.7 

12,835' 

14,851 

15,922 

26,740| 

30,940 

33,171 

86.4 

80.6 

Scotland. . 

82 

72 


78 

113.5 

1054 

1,725 

1,478 

1,626 

3,593 j 

3,080 

3,388 

116.7 

106.1 

*N. Ireland. 

3 

3 


2 , 

98.2 

\ 44.6 


62 

43 


130 

90 


... 

Sweden . . 

255 

255 


270 : 

99.6 

94.2 

4.306 

4,404 

4,746 

8,970 

9,175 

9,889 

97.8 

90.7 

Switzerland 

11 

10 


15 

102.5 

70.3 

181 

155 

253! 

377 

322 

528' 

117.3 

71.4 

Czechosl.. . 

1,658 

1,565 


1,680 

105.9 

98.7 

24,582 

22,462 

26,570 

51,214 

46,797 

55,354 

109.4 

923 

Yugoslavia , 

1,030 

1,051 


1,043 

98.0 

98.7| 

8,443 

9,322 

8,95 9 

17,590 

19,421 

18,665 

90.6 

94.2 

Total Europe . 

21,844 

21,692 


22242 

100J 

98.2 

256,262 

272869 

271,205 

533,891 

568,481 

565,022 

93.9 

94.5 

*17. S. S, R. . 

2)21,574 

2)20,150 


18,869 

107.1 

114.3 



145,729 



303,607 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

4,331 

4,432 


3,741 

97.7 

115.8 

41,265 

34,523 

34.486 

85,969 

71,922 

71,846 

119.5 

119.7 

United States 

11,166 

8.322 


10,596 

134.2 

105.4 

111,840 

70,777 

101,177 

233,000 

147,452 

210,785 

158.0 

1103 

TotalN. Am. 

15,497 

12,754 


14,337 

12J.5 

; 108.1 

153,105 

105,300 

135,663 

318,969 

219,374 

282,631 

145.4 

1123 

♦Cyprus . . . 


110 


107 


; 


908 

777 


1,891 

1,618 

. 


Chosen. . . 

2,685 

2,616 


2,481 

1 102*7 

108.2 

30,112 

22,292 

22,5781 

62,734 

46,442 

47,038 

135.1 

133.4 

♦Iraq .... 


2,000 

3) 

1,2701 ... 

... I 


12,125 

3) 6,449 


25,262 

3 ) 13,435 

.. . 

. 

Japan . . . 

*1366 

1.918 


1,979 

97.3 

94.3 

34,727 

33,098 

36 327 

72,349 

68,955 

| 75,683 

104.9 

95.6 

♦Palestine. . 




494 


... I 

. 

1,216 

1,045 


2,534 

1 2,178 

.,. 

114.0 

Syria & Eeb. 

1 795 

* 727 


766 

109.3 

103.7 

7,209 

6,792 

6,322 

1*5,019 

14,151 

13,170 

106.1 

♦Transjord. . 

! — 

— 


— 

—. 

- 1 


371 

535 


772 

1,114 


1*53*2 

Turkey . . 

; 4,408 

4,484 


3,762 

98.3 

117.2 

50,375 

50,788 

32,890 

104,949 

105,810 

68,522 

99.2 

Total Asia . 

9,754 

9,745 

1 

8,988 

100,1 

108.6 

1 

122,423\ 

112,970 

98,117 

255,051 

235,358 

204,413 

108.4 

124.8 

Algeria . . 

2,951 

3,120 


3,240 

94.6 

91.1 

\ 2,487 ! 

14,150 

16,486 

26,015 

29,480 

34,347 

88.2 

, 75.7 

Egypt . . . 

271 

282 


308 

95.9 

88.0 

5,074 

5,196 

4,847 

j 10,571 

10,825 

10.09S 

!| 97.7 

’ 104.7 

♦Eritrea. . . 


91 


56 

t 



440 

331 


916 

68c 



Eibya . . . 

*' 346 

179 


407 

193.1 

85.2 

' Y.243 

261 

1,019 

* 2,589 

543 

2,124 

1 476 A 

1 121*9 

F. Morocco. 

4,201 

4,104 

5} 

3,684 

102.4 

— 

16,755 

33,651 

*5) 25,173 

34,907 

70,108 

5) 52,44^ 

1 49 i 

i — 

Tunisia . . 

1,503 

741 

1,240 

202,8 

121.2 

4,409 

1,653 

5,027 

j 9,186 

3,445 

10,47; 

> 266.: 

7 87.7 

Total Africa 

9,272 

8,426 


8,879 

110,0 

I04.4\ 

39,968 

54,911 

52,552 

] 83268 

1 

114,401 

109,48i 

> 72.1 

? 7 6.1 

♦Argentina . 

6) 1,927 

6)1,925 

'6} 

1 

1,746 

100.1 

110.4 


1 14,330 

1 13,694 


29,855 

28,531 

J ... 

... 

* Chile. . . . 


178 

161 



... 

2,169 

> 2,394 


4,519 

> 4,98: 

7 ... 


♦Uruguay . ! 

... 

49 


18 


... ! 

... 

381 

129 

• 

794 

/ 26! 

B ... 

... 

*N.Zealand 7 ) 

31 

26 


27 

1 121 5 

I 113.4 

| * # * 

373 

1 306 

► 

lit 

1 63 

7 ... 


Totals. 

56,367 

' 52,617 


54,446 

j 107.1 

j 103.5 

j 571.758 

546.05C 

> 557.53' 

1 1.191.179 

> 1,137,6b 

1 1,161,55 

1 104. 

7 102.6 


See notes on page 874. 
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Area and production of oats. 


i! 


f) Area 


'i 



t) 

Production 




1! 

j 


j 

Aver- • 
age | 
*93* ‘ 
to 

1935 ; 

195 */; 
1932 i 
to 

*93 51 ; 

1936 • 

0 -; z Jt& t 

■ I937<'38| 

i 

! 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 

193* 

to 1935 

i93*/32 

to 

1935/36 


1936 

*936/37 

! 

Average 

*93* 

to 1935 

*93*/32 

to 

*935/36 

0/ *937 

/0 *937/3® 

Countries 1 

I 

! 

1937 

1937 / 

193 S 

1936 ; 

1936 / I 

1937 : 

i 

| 

1936 

1936' 

1937 

= IOO 

Aver. 

— 200 

*937 

*937/3® 

*937 

1937/3 8 

1936 

*93 6/ 
*937 
= 100 

Aver, 

= 100 


1,000 acres 

| 


i 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



! 

Albania. . . j 

24 

I 

25; 

' 

24 

] 

97.2 

I 

100.7 

, 

18! 

190 

234-1 

565 

595 

730 

95.0 

77.4 

Germany. . j 

7,030 

6,866' 

7,791 

102.4 

97.9 

97.6 

90.2 

129,378 

123,865 

135,125} 

404,304 

387,074 

422,261} 

104.5 

95.7 

Austria . . i 

698 

713! 

755 

92.4 

9,116 

9,421 

9,I80j 

28,488 

29,439 

28,687 

96.8 

99.3 

♦Belgium . . ! 

521 

534; 

648 

80.5:1 ... 

12,196 

15,245 

38,111 

47,6401 

... 


Bulgaria . . 

269 

299; 

299 

90.1 

90.1 1 ; 2,734 

• 2,998 

2,205| 

8,544 

9,368 

6,890| 

91.2 

124.0 

♦Denmark. . 

928 

933! 

943 

99.5 

98.4 


18,437 

22,120 

57,616 

69,123 

.., 


♦Spain . . . 


1,3581 

341 

1,917 

. 

... 

102.3 


12,183 

! 4,774 


38,070 

46,169 


... 

Estonia . . 

358 

350 

104.9 

: 3,168 s 2,509 

3,106 

9,900 

7,842 

9,706 

126.2 

102.0 

Finland . . 

1,122 

1,087 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 

14,771 

14,357 

14,815 

46,159 

44,864 

46,295 

102.9 

99.7 

France . . 

! 7,952 

8J34 

8,312 

97.81 93.7 

100,477! 92,914 

105,481 

313,989 

290,354 

329,626 

108.3 

95.3 

Greece . . . 

! 415 

335 

336 

123.8 

123.2 

3.169; 2,081 

2,244 

9,904 

6,502 

7,013 

152.3 

143.2 

Hungary . . 

j 572 

529 

560 

108.21 102.3 

5,184, 5,776 

6,053 

16,201 

18,049 

18,914 

89.8 

85.7 

♦Irish Free 
State . . 

1 ... 

559 

617 



1 

t ... 

11,580 

13,211 


36,188 

41,283 


1*12.0 

ItaXv . . . 

i 1,069 

1,075 

1.093 

99.4 s ■ 97.9 

! 13,629 10,545 

12,165 

! 42,591 

32,952 

38,015 

129.3 

Latvia - . . 

' 828 

838 

784 

98.8 

105.7 

9,029 s 6,270! 7,808 

I 28,214' 19,595 

24,401 

144.0] 

115.6 

Lithuania . 

1 861 

883 

867 

97.6 

99.4 

8,595 

7 310! 8,274 

26,860 

22.845 

25,856 

117.6 

103.9 

Luxemburg. 

f 65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

j 924 

836 

1,002 

i 2,887 

2,612 

3,132 

110.5 

92.2 

Korvav . . 

■ 211 

210 

231 

100.3 

9S.4 

4,260 3775! 3,835i; 13,314 

11,797 

11,983 

132.9 

111.1 

■ Netherlands. 

1 358 

333 

339 

107.4 

105.7 

9,420 

6,988! 6,2771; 29,438 [ 21,836 

19,615 

134.8 

150.1 

Poland . . . 1 

5,672 

5,572 

5,458 

101.8 

103.9 

! 53,132 

58,204' 55,236 

i 166,035 181,887 

172,675 

91.3 

96.2 

Portugal. , 

723 

657 

442 

110.1 

163.6 

2.360: 1,847' 1,962 

; 7,376! 5,770 

6,132) 

127.8 

120.3 

Romania . . j 

1,906 

1,986 

2,035 

96.0 

93.7, 8,388 18,676; 14,446 

i 26,211 

58,362 

45,144 

44.9 

58.1 

United Kin- ' 
gdom: 

■ Engl, and 
Wales . . 

1,222 

1.420 

1,510 

86.1 

ij 

!! ; 1 

8 I. 0 I! 20,250; 24,192: 26,746 

I 

! 

! 63,280 

75,600 

83,580 

83.7 

75.7 

Scotland . 

816 

829 

840 

98.5 

97.1 

15322: 14,38! 

15,178 

| 47,880 

44,940 

47,432 

106.5 

100.9 

*N. Ireland . 

257 

265 

282 

96.9; 91.0 « ... 

5,796 

5,878 

18,112 

18,370 



Sweden . . 

? 1.641! 1.654 

1 1,629 

99.2 

100.7 

27,673 27,293 

25,7551! 86,476 

85,291 

80,484! 

10 V .4 

1*07.4 

Switzerland. 

, 27 

26 

| 35 

104.1 » 77.5; 514; 440 

647 

1,605 

1,375 

2,022 

116.8 

79.4 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 

i ! 

| 1,920' 1,888 

1 846 i 890 

1 1,972 

101.7 

I! I 

97.41; 30,255: 26,860 

• 29,417 

94,547 

83,938 

91,928 

112.6 

102.8 

Yugoslavia . 

902? 95.0! 93.8 

! 6,563 

7,342 

6,686 

20,517 

22,942 

20,894 

89.4 

98.2 

Tot a! Europe 

j 36,605 

36,655 

37,775] 99.9. 96.9 

j 478,494. 469,070 

493,897 

1,495,285 

1,465,829 

1,543,415 

102,0 

96.9 

*U. S. S. R. . 

|*) 43.193 

s) 43,525 

42,460 

99.2 

101.7 

... 


! 329,727 



1,030,389 

... 


Canada . . 

13,049 

' 13,118 

13,468! 99.5 

96.9 

93,319 

92,405 

118,509 

291,622 

288,764 

370,342 

101.0 

78.7 

United States 

35,933 

33,213 

37,553 

108.2 

95.7 

368,640 

232,512 

310,094 

1,152,000 

789,100 

969,044 

146.0 

118.9 

Total N. Am. 

48,982 

46,331 

51,021 

105.7 

96.0 

461,959 

1 344,917 

428,603 

1,443,622 

1.077,864 

1,339,386 

133.9 

107.8 

Syria & Leb. 

27 

28 

30 

93.9 

87.6 

237 

! 241 

278 

741 

. 752 

868 

98 .4 

85.4 

Turkey . . 

554 

1,099 

433 

50.4 

127.7 

5,307 

1 4,751 

3,715 

16,583 

14,846 

11,611 

111.7 

142.8 

Algeria. . . 

477 

473 

476 

101.0 

100.3 

2,866 

j 3,869 

2,93! 

8,957 

12,090 

9,160 

74.1 

97.8 

Fr. Morocco 

94 

80 

5) 66 

116.8 

— 

926 

425 

5) 497 

2,894 

1,328 

5) 3,552 

218.0 

— 

Tunisia . . 

126 

62 

65 

204.0 

195.1 

441 

220 

481 

1,378 

689 

1,502 

200.0 

91.7 

Total jV. Afr. 

697 

615 

607 

113.3 

114.6 

4233 

4,514 

3,909 

13,229 

14,107 

12,214 

93.7 

108.3 

♦Argentina . 

6) 3,237 

6} 3,158 

6)3,434 

102.5 

94.3 


17,461 

19,06! 


54,564 

59,566 



♦Chile, . . . 


282 

202 

.. 

_ 


2,206 

1,966 


6,894 

6,144 



♦Uruguay . . 


213 

181 


... 

... 

1,449 

841 


4,529 

2,628 


... 

'♦New 

Zealand 7). 

286 

316 

371 

90.6 

77.2 


1,410 

1,311 


4,407 

4,096 



, Totals 

86,865 

84,728 

89,866 

102.5 

96.7 

950,230 

823,493 

. 

930,402 

2,969,460 

2,573,398 

l 2,907,494 

115.4 

102.1 


{t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere', double years to 
the southern. — m ) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are .available but not those of area. — 
w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Including spelt. — 2 ) Area provided for in the Plan. — 3) Average of three 
years.— 4 ) Cultivation by Europeans only. 5 ) Incomplete data. — 6 ) Area sown. — 7} Area includes that for 
chaff,, hay, feeding-off, etc, — 8} Barley and mesiin. 4 ' " 
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report of the State Meteorological Institute, the crop condition of winter cereals 
remained unchanged in the second half of October. 

According to provisional estimates, the production of straw of winter cereals 
is 281,800,000 centals (14,090,000 short tons) and of spring cereals straw 105,600,000 
(5,280,000). The relative decreases below last years production are 24.9 per cent, 
and 18 per cent. 

Romania: Prepartion of the land for sowing of winter cereals was effected in 
very good conditions. By 10 November sowing was almost finished. Early sown 
crops have sprouted normally and are growing well. It is estimated that the acreage 
under winter wheat this year will be higher than last year. 

United Kingdom: The -weather during October was mainly fine and dry, though 
rain fell In the last week. Good progress was made with stubble cleaning, but plough¬ 
ing and autumn sowing were delayed by the hardness of the ground in many districts. 
In Scotland conditions were good for late harvesting. Grains of all cereals were of 
good or very good quality on the whole. 

Czechoslovakia: September this year was a month of average temperature but 
rather wet, with the exception of the eastern border regions. October was warmer 
and drier. The sowing of winter cereals, though delayed in places at * first by wet 
weather, was already mostly completed or being completed on 1 November, especially 
after beet and potato crops. Wheat has sprouted well in warm wet weather and is 
growing very satisfactorily. 

The crop condition of winter cereals was definitely better this year than last 
year at this time. On 1 November crop condition in the system of the country 
was 2.1 for wheat and rye, against 3.2 for wheat and 3.3 for rye last year. From 
several areas the appearance of numerous field-mice was reported, threatening winter 
cereals. Slugs also have been prevalent in many places. Otherwise no Insect da¬ 
mage or disease worth noting has been reported. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 11,600 acres against 15,300 in 1936 and 17,400 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 95.0 and 83.8. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 191,000 centals (329,000 bushels) against 202,000 (348,000) and 
246,000 (425,000); percentages, 94.7 and 77.5. 

Yugoslavia: Despite the extended use of selected varieties, particularly of wheat, 
^ bankut ” and " starabanatska ” having now replaced nearly all other varieties, 
especially in the main growing areas, the unit yield was not very satisfactory this 
3^ear and can be described only as average. The yield of other grains was also 
mediocre, particularly in the case of rye and oats. 

During the first two decades of October weather was variable, cloudy, rather 
cold and wet with many instances of morning fog. Snow fell in mid-October on the 
high plateaux. During the second decade weather became warmer, dry and sunny. 
These conditions were very favourable for preparatory work and for the sowings 
of winter cereals which were in full swing at the beginning of November. 

U. S. S. R.: By 10 November threshing was completed over an area of 185,972,000 
acres, or 83 per cent, of the acreage harvested. At the same date winter cereals had 
been sown over an area of 89,061,000 acres, or 97 per cent, of the plan against 
92,144,000, also 97 per cent, of the plan, by 10 November last year. 

In the second and third decades of October and the first decade of November, 
the weather was on the whole mild. In the second decade of October there was more 
or less heavy rain almost everywhere while in the third decade it was rather dry. 
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In the first decade of November, there was rain in some areas and even heavy rain 
in north Caucasus and south-west Ukraine. 

According to reports of the meteorological service, the condition of the winter 
grain crops at the end of the first decade of November, in most of the Ukraine 
was better than average or good. The mild and wet weather of October and the 
first decade of November and the normal fall in temperature were favourable for 
the growth of the sowings which are now tillering. In the southeast of the Donetz 
province, in the south of the Nikolayev and west of Odessa where rains have not 
been plentiful, the crop condition of winter cereals was generally satisfactory and 
average or good on well prepared land. 


America. 

Argentine (Telegram of 17 November): In the cereal growing area, comprising 
the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba, and the Territory of 
Ta Pampa, the condition of cereals varies from average to good. In the north of this 
area the threshing of wheat is making good progress. 

Canada: The preliminary estimate of the area to be sown to winter wheat this 
year is 690,000 acres. The revised estimate of last year’s sowings is 781,000 acres 
while the average of the preceding five years was 626,000 acres; percentages, 88.3 and 
110.2. The condition of the crop on 31 October was 93 as compared with 107 a 
year ago. Rye sowings are estimated at 517,000 acres against 799,000 acres and an 
average of 590,000 acres; percentages, 64.7 and 87,6. Condition on 31 October was 
84 against 76. 

The proportion of land intended for next year’s crops that had been ploughed up 
to 31 October 1937 is estimated at 45 per cent, compared with 46 per cent, up to 
the same date in 1936. 

United States: Winter wheat showed some improvement in the last week of October 
except in central States and along the Pacific. Reseeding was resumed on a large 
scale throughout Kansas, although the subsoil moisture was still deficient. 

The first week of November favoured the growth of winter cereals but most of the 
west continued dr}-. In parts of Missouri and Iowa the plant has a poor stand and 
much reseeding will be necessary. 


Africa. 

Algeria: Temperatures were very changeable with intervals of scirocco. There 
were floods in Oran. Sowings have begun generally. The rain will probably 
result in good sprouting especially in the west and along the coast. Work was done 
in good conditions in the west and in fairly good conditions in the east. 

Egypt: Tillage was in active progress and small areas in some provinces were 
already sown with wheat during the last two weeks of October. Germination and 
growth are satisfactory. Tillage and sowing were retarded especially in Tower Egypt 
owing to rainfall, at the end of the month. 

The early crops of autumn millet in Middle Egypt are progressing towards matu¬ 
ration and harvesting was begun in few areas. Formation of the cobs is in progress 
in Upper Egypt, Crop condition is slightly above the average. 

French Morocco: Rain returned at the end of September throughout Morocco. The 
temperature everywhere dropped considerably. 'However in some areas of the south 
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the rainfall was still insufficient. Barley fields already sown permit a forecast that 
in parts of the country the acreage under this crop will be above average. Durum 
wheat for sowing has been bought by the Administration to be distributed with the 
aid of the Sociefes Indigenes de Prevoyance, in the areas that at present lack it. 

Field work was in full swing and a large use of fertilisers is reported. 

Union of South Africa: The first estimate of wheat production in the 1937-3S 
season is 7/220,000 centals (12,030,000 bushels). This is a heavy drop of 25 2 per cent, 
from last year’s production of 9,646,000 (16,077,000), and is also 16.S per cent, below 
the five-year average of S,682,000 (14,470,000). 

The wet weather that had adversely affected crops in the south-west was succeeded 
by fine spring weather in September and crops improved. On the south coast, follow¬ 
ing heavy rains cereals were looking fine. But in the Karroo crops were suffering from 
lack of rain. In the border districts and northwest no harvest was expected at the 
end of September as a result of the prolonged drought. 

In the Orange Free State drought and the hard soil have delayed ploughing 

Most of the winter crops would be ruined unless rain came soon. 

In the Transvaal fine rains fell in the highveld in September and the wheat crop 
was very promising at the end of the month., but conditions were still too dry in 
the centre. 


Oceania. 

Australia: The latest estimate of the production of wheat by states in the 1937-3S 
season is as follows: Western Australia 18,995,000 centals (31,659,000 bushels), against 
12,775,000 (21,291,000) last season; South Australia 23,400,000 (39,000,000) against 
17,229,000 (28,715,000); New South Wales 28,500,000 (47,500,000) against 32,902,000 
(54,837,000); Victoria 24,000,000 (40,000,000) against 25,707,000 (42,845,000). 


World maize production and trade. 

I. — General considerations. 

For the production and international trade of maize there are two periods 
which are of special importance. The first comprises the months of October 
and November, when the crop of the northern hemisphere is assured and one can 
estimate sufficiently closely the volume of production compared with world 
requirements; the second period comprises the months of March and April, when 
a similar estimate may be made for the southern hemisphere. The period Octo¬ 
ber to November coincides with the beginning of the commercial season in the 
important producing regions in the northern hemisphere (Danubian season) and 
marks the middle of the Argentine season which began six months before. It 
is the best time to examine what has happened during the six previous months 
in international trade and to estimate the extent of world exports during the six 
following months. 

The forecast of consumption in the various countries and consequently the 
estimates of the quantities required for exports from the countries that have 
surpluses of maize to the countries, which do not produce sufficient or none at 
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all, are generally more difficult than for the other cereals, but this year they are 
extremely hazardous. For this season it is not enough to examine the maize 
production in various countries and the barley and oats produced in the maize 
importing countries in order to be able to predict sufficiently closely world 
requirements. Owing to the fact that various countries have made it compulsory 
to mix maize flour with wheat flour (the maize quota varying from 5 to 12 per 
cent.) for the manufacture of bread for sale, we have quite a new statistical 
element to take into account. It is a fact of no less importance for international 
trade that during this season there have been exceptional oscillations in maritime 
and insurance rates for sea transport, as a result of the international political 
situation and war activities. Owing to the increase in the tendency to autarchy 
in various countries maize has been assigned various economic functions accor¬ 
ding to its relative importance with other cereals and to the fodder available 
in these countries. In view of these new tendencies there may be other 
changes in the use of maize, so that any estimate of the increase in maize 
consumption in the near future can only serve as an indication. 

II. — Acreage under maize in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The statistics published by the various maize producing countries up to 
the middle of November are sufficient to give a general impression of the 
inaize season in the northern hemisphere. By taking the statistics which are 
available for the United States and Canada and those of the four Danubian 
countries, Italy, Manchukuo and Turkey, a definite estimate can be made of 
the acreage of maize and the harvest results of the hemisphere as a whole, 
provided that due allowance is made for the additional information of the 
other producing countries, which are relatively fairly important (U. S. S. B.., 
Mexico, India and Egypt). 


I. — Area of maize in the northern hemisphere. 


(Millions of acres). 

1937 

1936 

Average 

* 931-1935 

United States, Canada.. 

Danubian countries: 

96.3 

93 -o 

102.2 

Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria , . . 

European maize-importing countries: 

23.9 

24.2 

23.2 

Austria, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia .... 

4*9 

4*9 

4*7 

Manchukuo, Turkey. 

4.2 

4.2 

3*7 

Trench Morocco... 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

General total . . . 

130.4 

127.4 

134*7 


The area of maize that has been harvested in the United States, which are 
the largest producers not only in the northern hemisphere but in the world, shows 
an increase of 3.6 per cent, over last year, though it is about 5.8 per cent. 
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below the average of 1931-35; and it must be remembered that this average 
includes the very small acreage of 1934, that was due to the disastrous drought. 
To obtain a true view of this increase over of the 1936 crop it is well to remember 
that the 1936 season was a year of very reduced acreage, owing to the drought. 
Consequently the area under maize in the United States in 1937 is rather low 
compared with the years previous to 1934, in which year the Government 
policy of reducing acreage in order to keep up prices of agricultural products 
was begun. The increase in the acreage under maize compared with 1936 (small 
in the main producing states of the north centre but large in the great plains 
states) is to be attributed largely to the very reduced supplies of fodder in the 
country, to the high price of maize and to the favourable w r eather conditions 
at the time of sowing (March-April 1937). Moreover it must be remembered 
that during these months the United States imported large quantities of maize 
from Argentina (9.4 million bushels during March and 6.2 million bushels during 
April) and that the price of yellow maize No. 3 at Chicago was, on the average, 

114 cents per bushel during March and 133 cents per bushel during April. 

In the second centre of production in the northern hemisphere, namely 
the Danubian States (Romania, Yugoslavia. Hungary and Bulgaria) there is 
be noted a check in the tendency to increase the acreage, especially during recent 
years. Actually, this check occurred in Romania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, 
but not in Hungary. In the latter country the gradual increase in acreage under 
maize continues and is accompanied by an increase in the acreage under barley 
and oats, but by a decrease in the acreage under bread cereals (wheat and rye). 
This tendency is due to the difficulties met by this country in the exportation 
and sale of bread cereals, and to a continuous increase in the raising of 
livestock. 

In the European maize producing but also importing group of countries, 
that have already published statistics the area is practically the same as last year, 
but there is an increase, compared with the five-year average, of 3.6 per cent. 
Italy which is the most important country of this group has reduced her acreage 
1.3 per cent, compared w r ith last year; this decrease offsets the increase in the 
other three countries. The countries in this group are evidently tending to 
increase, or at least not to diminish the acreage under maize in order to reduce 
as far as possible their imports from abroad. 

In Manchukuo, maize cultivation is increasing slightly but continuously, 
while in Turkey have occured oscillations up to 1933, when the acreage showed 
a large increase, reaching a maximum, but later there was a tendency to reduce 
the acreage, which fell to a minimum in 1935, but thenceforth made gradual 
recovery. The area of maize harvested in French Morocco is much lower than 
that of 1936 as a result of drought 'which destroyed the crop over wide unirrigated 
areas. 

On the whole, the acreage of the thirteen countries considered shows a slight 
increase (2.3 per cent.) over 1936 and a more apparent decrease (3.2 per cent) 
below the previous five-year average. There is some reason to believe that this 
picture will not have to be greatly revised when the other countries of the northern 
hemisphere are added. 


*** St. 11 IngL 
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III. — Unit yield of maize in the northern hemisphere. 

It is clear that the large production of maize in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere in the present season is not at all or only to a small extent due to an 
increase in acreage; it is rather due to the season being generally favourable 
for maize growing. The weather reports, made in the United States from 
15 April on maize growing, reported good, though not too favourable, condi- 


tions right from the beginning of sowing to 

maturation. 

Sowing 

was delayed 

to the end of April and took place in unfavourable and 

wet weather during 

May. But thereafter the crop made good 
the critical period of growth. 

and rapid progress, 

passing well 

2. — Unit-yield of maize in the northern hemisphere. 
(Bushels of 56 lb. per acre). 

Average 


1937 


i 93 *-i 935 

United States, Canada.. 

. . . 27.6 

16.5 

22.9 

Danubian countries: 

Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria . 

European maize-importing countries: 

. . - 21.5 

23.2 

20.5 

Austria, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia . . . 

• • * 33-2 

30.8 

26.8 

Manchukuo, Turkev. 

. . . 27.0 

26.1 

-3 5 

French Morocco. 

... 4 -S 

10.6 

6.7 

General unit-yield 

• - - 26.5 

18.6 

22.5 


Frcrai the most recent available information (12 November) the unit yield 
of the United States is estimated at 27.6 bushels per acre against 16.5 in 1936 
and 22.9 in the previous five year average. In comparison it should be noted 
that in the five-year average 1931-35, the highest yield was in 1932 with 26.5 
per acre and the lowest in 1934 with 16.0 per acre. 

In the Danubian group of countries the season was excellent for Yugo¬ 
slavia and Hungary, not so good for Bulgaria and very bad for Romania. For 
the latter country, which is the largest producer in Europe, sowing was carried 
out late, owing to cold wet weather. At the end of May and the beginning 
of June the crop suffered from the drought that is often characteristic of the 
Romanian climate. At the end of August and in September rain fell but did 
not much improve crop conditions. According to the latest information, that 
will probably have to be considerably revised later, the unit yield in Romania 
will be only 13,0 bushels per acre against 17.0 in 1936 and an average of 17.4 
in 1931-35. In recent years the lowest yield in Romania was in 1933 with 
15,0 bushels per acre and the highest in 1931 with 20.3bushels per acre. 
Yugoslavia on the other hand had a record production, higher than the 
previous maximum of 1936. During the whole period of growth in that 
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country there was an excellent combination of fine weather with plenty of 
rain. At harvest time the weather was rather wet and this will have eventually 
reduced the yield. The unit yield of Yugoslavia, estimated before the wet 
weather that has since arrived, was about 32.2 bushels per acre. In Hungary 
the weather was as favourable as in Yugoslavia so that the yield is 35.9 
bushels per acre, about equal to the record of 1936. 

Among the group of European maize producing and importing countries, Italy 
reports a record production 36.9 bushels per acre against 32.6 in 1936 and an 
average of 29.1. In Italy weather conditions were rather unfavourable for 
the preparation of the soil for maize, but the period of germination was 
excellent and the weather was favourable in the first stages of growth; at the 
middle of July crop conditions which were very good almost throughout north¬ 
ern and central Italy ensured the high yields obtained. Austria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Greece (especialh T the latter) had lower yields in 1937 than in 1936 
but above the average. 

Production in French Morocco was exceptionally low owing to drought 
in the middle of Julv. 

On the whole, the thirteen countries considered have had very favourable 
yields, higher than in 1936 and above the average. 


IV. — Production of maize in the northern hemisphere. 

As a result of the acreage of these thirteen countries being rather higher 
than last year and only a little below the average, and owing to the very 
favourable unit yields, the production of the northern hemisphere is very large. 
The success of the production of certain countries in 1937 will have a consi¬ 
derable effect not only on the internal economy of the various countries but 
also on international trade in maize and fodder cereals. For example, the 
United States with their large production this year are likely, from being im¬ 
porters as they were in the last two seasons, to become exporters. Similarly 
Yugoslavia and Hungary in the commercial season of 1937-38 will be large 
sources of supply for world demand for maize. 

The total production of the United States according to the latest estimates 
is as high as 2,651 million bushels against only 1,529 in 1936 and 2,334 in the 
previous five-year average. This large production will affect both internal con¬ 
sumption and world trade. In comparison it should be noted that the largest 
production of the United States in the last thirteen years was 2,927 million 
bushels in 1932, and the smallest in 1934 with 1,478 (see the table for the United 
States in the next section). This years crop therefore is not an absolute record, 
but it is a very large production when compared with the outturns of the last six 
years, among which w T ere two exceptionally small crops. 

The Danubian group shows a considerable production which is however 
about 46 million bushels lower than the extremely high figure of 1936, as a 
result solely of the poor crop in Romania, and production is about 40 millions 
above the average. Two of the countries in the group, namely Yugoslavia 
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Production of maize in the northern hemisphere. 
(Millions of bushels of 56 lb.). 



1937 

1036 

Average 

1931-1935 

United States, Canada. 

-.657-5 

U 535-4 

2 , 340-3 

Batmbiam countries: 

Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria . 

515.7 

561-3 

475-5 

European maize-importing countries: 

Austria, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia 

162.6 

1 50.2 

126.5 

Manchukuo, Turkey. 

113.2 

110.5 

$ 7*5 

French Morocco . .. 

5-2 

11.9 

6.1 

General total . . . 

3.454-2 

2,369.3 

3 . 035-9 


and Hungary, show this year absolute records for the last thirteen years. 
The production of Bulgaria on the other hand is lower than last year and the 
average. 

In the maize importing group of counties, Italy and Czechoslovakia have re¬ 
cord productions; the former is due solely to the very high yield, and the latter 
to a large increase in acreage and also to a high unit yield. The production 
of this group will be about 12 million bushels above last year and more than 
36 millions above the average, mainly as a result of the increase in Italy. 

The productions of Manchukuo and Turkey taken together is 2.5 per cent, 
higher than last year and 29.5 per cent, above.the average. As was stated above, 
production in French Morocco is very low, being hardly 44.1 per cent, of last 
year's figure. This country will need to import in the 1937-38 season. From 
Yugoslavia have already been reported the first demands for maize for French 
Morocco on that market. 

On the whole, the thirteen countries show a total production of 3,454 mil¬ 
lions bushels which is 13.8 per cent, above the average and is as much as 45.8 
per cent, higher than last year's poor crop. This percentage is likely to be very 
little revised when the other countries of the northern hemisphere are added’ 
owing to the very large relative importance of the countries already considered 
in the production of the northern hemisphere as. a whole. 


V. — International trade in maize' 

A) Exporting countries and centres . 

At the present time the world maize market is dominated by two important 
influences; first, the large United States crops representing a reserve for world 
trade in case of failure in Argentina and secondly, the heavy maize exports 
from Argentina during the first half of the Argentine season, causing a sharp 
reduction in the exportable stocks of that country. 

As is seen from the following table, the United States, that in 1933-34 was 
an exporter of small quantities, became more and more, an importer until the 
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very large imports of the 1936-37 season. In fact, during the eleven months 
1 November 1936 to 30 September 1937, the United States imported as much as 
95.4 million bushels becoming the second largest importer after the United 
Kingdom. It is clear that Argentina will have to find other markets for the large 


4. — Excess of imports over exports of maize in the United States 
in the Iasi 4 commercial seasons {1 November-31 October). 

(1000 of bushels of 56 lb.). 


Months ■ 1 2936 37 i935'36 ' *934 f 35 | *933 34 


November.! 6,260 j 1642 295 |— 1,197 

December. 4,421 ! 2,083 j 1,059 — 346 

January.j 5,393 , 1,854 j 1,854 — 110 

Februarv.‘ 8,641 r 551 1 1,791 — 201 

March. J 9.437 [ 3,153 3,283 — 189 

April. 1 6,208 j 1.039 * 1,429 I— 138 

Mav.| 8,598 , 862 ; 3,027 315 

June.i 13,810 — 154 6,118 |— 126 

July.I 15,724 1 1,224 j 5,642 ! — 449 

August. 11,185 1,492 . 8,508 |— 220 

September. 5,728 4,142 I 2,984 I 126 

October.j ... j 8.098 j 4,681 I 244 

Total . . . , 1 ) 95,405 23,986 j 40,671 !— 2,921 


1 ) 11 months. 


amounts that in recent years she has been sending to the United States. Fortu¬ 
nately an increase, in maize consumption is reported from various parts of the 
world. The foregoing table also illustrates the elasticity of demand for maize in 
the United States. After the crop of 2,397 millions bushels harvested in 
October-November 1933, the United States exported small quantities month 
by month until the disastrous crop of 1934. From September 1934 the United 
States imported large quantities of maize from Argentina, totalling 40,7 
million bushels. It is interesting to note that although the 1933 crop was com¬ 
paratively large, being 2,297 million bushels the country still had to import 24.0 
million. Only in June 1936 did exports slightly exceed imports. The second 
disastrous crop in 1936 obliged the United States to import heavily and conti¬ 
nuously. Monthly imports of last season varied between 4.4 million and 15.7 
million bushels. Notwithstanding the approach of the plentiful crop of this 
year, imports for September exceeded exports by 5.7 million bushels, a sign of 
the shortage of fodder grains. 

In order to bring out the relation between maize trade and production 
in the United States, the following table has been prepared showing the distribu¬ 
tion of exports for periods of six months and the monthly averages for the 
years 1925 to 1936. 

It will be noticed that there is no correspondence between production and 
exports. Exports were greatest, not after the record crop obtained in 1932, 
but after the 192S crop. In 1930, after a production of 2,080 million bushels the 
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5. — Maize production and net exports of United States. 

(zooo of bushels of 56 lb.). 


Crop year 

and commercial season 

(November-October) 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
Sept.-Oct. 

of the 
first year 
indicated 

in the first 
six months after 
the harvest 
(November-April) 

in the remaining 
six months up to the 
end of the season 
(May-October) 

Total for the season 

Absolute data 

/a 

produc¬ 
tion 
= 100 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

1037 (I03?'3S) . 

2,651,000 








1936 ( 1936 / 3 ;). 

1,529,327 

+ 40,361 

-f- *6*728 

*>+55,045 

4- *9*173 

2 ) 4- 95,406 

4- *7,949 

+ *'* 6.2 

1935 (*935/36) . 

2,296,669 

-r 8,323 

•+■ 1,386 

A 15,665 

4- 2,610 

4- 23,988 

4- 2,000 

+ 1.0 

Average 1930-1934 









( 1930 / 31 - 1934 / 35 ) • - - 

2,291,025 

A 35* 

+ 59 

4- 4,582 

4- 764 

4- 4,940 

4- 413 

4- 0.2 

1934 (1934-35). 

1,478,027 

-r 9,712 

4 - 1,618 

4- 30,959 

4- 5,161 

f 40,671 

4- 3,390 

4- 2.8 

*933 (*933/34) . 

2,396,525 

2,181 

362 

740 

122 

2,921 

244 

0.1 

1932 (1933/33) . 

2,926,871 

3,925 

654 

2,571 

429 

6,496 

539 

l 0 2 

i<J3 1 f* 931/33}. 

2.573,265 

1,283 

213 

3,834 

638 

5,117 

425 

0.2 

1930 (*930/3*) . 

2,080,437 

! 524 

87 

902 

| 150 

| 1,426 

118 

0,1 

.Average 1925-19 *9 









( 1925 / 26 - 1929 / 30 ) . . . 

2,629,601 

15,960 

2,661 

3,705 

618 

! 19,665 

1,638 

0.7 

1929 ( 1929 / 30 ) . 

2,521,032 

j 4,811 

803 

1,610 

268 

\ 6,421 

\ 531 

0.3 

1928 ( 1928 / 29 ) . 

2,665,516 

i 35,628 

5,937 

! 4,492 

748 

j 40,120 

3,342 

1.5 

1927 ( 1927 / 28 ) . 

2,616,120 

1 13,622 

2,272 

4,756 

791 

1 18,378 | 1,535 

0.7 

1926 ( 1926 / 27 ) . 

2,546,972 

i 9,976 

1,661 

240 

39 

; 10,216 

850 

| 0.4 

* 9*5 ( 1935 / 36 ). 

2,798,367 

! 15,767 

1 

2,630 

» 7,421 

1,244 

23,188 

1,933 

! 0.8 

1 


1 ) 5 months: May-September inclusive. — 2 ) 11 months: November 1936 -September 1937 inclusive. 


United States still exported while, after the larger crop of 2,297 million bushels 
harvested in 1935, there was an import excess of 24.0 million bushels. 

Exports represent a very small proportion of production, as may be seen 
from the last column of the table above. The only constant feature noticeable 
is that, generally, exports are larger in the first six months following the harvest 
while imports became prominent towards the end of the commercial year. The 
appearance of the United States as an exporter thus occurs, as a rule, in the 
second half of the Argentine year when prices on world markets are usually 
well maintained by the decrease in Argentine supplies. 

This year's crop is about equal in size to that of 1928 but there is a great 
difference in the outturns of the crops obtained in the preceding years. The 
crop of 1928 followed three plentiful harvests but that of 1937 came after two 
disastrous seasons (1936 and 1934). In 1937, however, livestock numbers were 
10 per cent, below the average. Consequently, supplies of feed grains (maize, 
oats, barley and sorghum) per unit of livestock will be very large in the com¬ 
mercial year 1937-38, particularly in the Corn Belt States, where livestock was 
much reduced in the drought years. 

The expansion which will certainly occur in the rearing of pigs, meat and 
dairy cattle and poultry as a result of the plentiful supplies of coarse fodder 
and maize will have an effect on maize export prospects in the United States in 
I 937 ~ 3 ®* Moreover, it is expected that the Government will intervene with advances 
to maize growers for the purpose of regulating supply and maintaining prices. 
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In the light of the evidence of previous \ v ears and the specific features of 
the year, it may be expected that the United States will export substantial 
quantities if demand proves to be considerable and if prices are at a fairly high 
level In the absence of these conditions, supplies in the United States may 
be absorbed by domestic consumption but at prices considerably below those 
of last year 

The contributions of the various countries to world maize exports are 
indicated in the following table. 

6. — Net exports of maize of the principal exporting countries and groups 
of countries , by commercial seasons {M ay-April). 

{1000 of bushels of 56 lb ) 


COUNTRIES 

\.\D GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 

1 

IP37A8 

! 

*936 f 37 

1 

1935 36 

Average 
1930 31 

1934 35 

September 

| 

V 

Sc 

I 

j >, 

' 1 i 

a 


A a 

3 ^ 

III 

^ 1 
c 3 

■+•? <y 

& 5 

3 & ! £ 3 

3 > 5 % 

Monthly 

average 

*2* ?-<. 

?; 

B s* 

Argentina 

34,314 30,869 31,703 

34,341 

j 

35,369 30,231 

362,777125.468 305,614 21,250 255,006 

Danubian countries i) 

2,386 

4,023 

5,165 

6 535 

6,748 

3,959 

47,506! 

2,132 25,586 

5,441 

65 297 

Indo China 

! . . 

2,146 

1,846 

1,307 

S19 

1,592 

19,106| 

1,325 15,897 

789 

9,468 

Java and Madura 


209 

91 

295 

768 

605 

7,263, 

229 2,744 

265 

3,181 

I nion of South \fnca 

1 8,29 3 

3,693 

3,705 

1,901 

0 

8 

94 1 

1,007 12,090 

902, 

10,822 

fotal 

1 

40,940 42,510 

i 

44,379 ; 43,704 36,395 436,746 1 30,161 J 361,931 

28,647 343,774 

1 


1) Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungarv and Bulgaria 


Throughout the period under review, Argentina maintained its position 
at the head of the exporting countries, followed at a great distance by the four 
Danubian countries taken together. The third place in recent years has been 
held b3 T Indo-China wdience exports are directed mainly to France and where 
maize growing has developed steadily under the influence of remunerative prices 
Exports from the Union of South Africa, as a result of the fight crops of re- 
cent years, show wide variations from year to year. 

A feature of the year 1937-38 is the large montly shipments from Argentina 
which reached 35.4 million bushels in May of this year The monthly exports 
of the Danubian countries are also remarkable for they surpass the average 
monthly exports of the five years 1930-31 to 1934-35, and those of the two 
years previous to the current j y ear with the exception of August and Septem¬ 
ber, owing to the prohibition of exports from Romania. The South African 
contribution is expected to be large, for the current crop in this country is 
the largest of recent years, reaching 88.6 million bushels against an average 
in the preceding quinquennium of only- 60.7 millions. 

The total monthly exports of the first five months of the current Argen¬ 
tine year from the eight countries considered considerably exceeded the monthly 
averages of both the quinquennium and the two previous years 
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Ill view of the special position occupied by Argentina, in the world maize 
trade, it would be useful to examine the maize production and trade of this 
country. The main feature is that it exports more than So per cent, of its 
total production. Notwithstanding the increase in domestic consumption, the 
volume of exports has expanded continuously during the last 13 years. The 
average exports of the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 were 223.3 million bushels 
and rose to an average of 255.0 millions in the following five years. Greatest 
exports were recorded in 1931-32 after the bumper harvest of 1931. In most 
years, the shipments of the first six months following the harvest were much 
heavier than those of the second half of the year. 


•7. — Maize production and exports of Argentina . 

(1000 bushels of 56 lb.). 



Produc¬ 
tion in 
April-May 
of the 




Exports 




Crop year 

in the first 
six months after 

in the remaining 
six months up to the 

Total for the season 

and commercial season 

(May-April) 

the harvest 
(May-October) 

end of the season 
(November-A pril) 

Absolute data 

% 

produc¬ 
tion 
== 100 

first year 
indicated 

Total 

Mont lily 
average 

Tota 1 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

1937 (1937/3 8). 

359,619 

197,669 

32,945 

1 ) 53,549 

(8,925) 




1936 (1936/37).. 

397,622 

168,454 

28,076 

194,323 

32,387 

362,777 

30,231 

91.2 

X935 (1935/36). ( 

451,950 

166,722 

27,786 

138,892 

23,149 

305,6)4 

25,468 

67.6 

Average 1930 - 34 ) 
( 1930 / 31 - 1934 / 35 ) » • * j 

1 304,862 

j 

144,196 

24,032 

110,811 

18,469 

255,007 

21,250 

83.6 

1934 (1934/35). 

1 256,919 

122,424 

20,405 

89,426 

14,905 

211,850 

17,653 

82.5 

^933 (S933/34).! 

1932 ( 1932 / 33 ). 

, 267,765 

109,397 

18,232 

106,452 

17,743 

215,849 

17,987 

80.6 

299,334 ; 

154,510 

25,751 

76,647 

12,775 

231,J57 

19,263 

77.2 

1931 ( 1931 / 32 ). 

419,668 j 

| 234,664 

39,109 

159,935 

26,656 

394,599 

32,885 

94.0 

1930 ( 1930 / 31 ). 

280,623 | 

99,984 

16,665 

121,594 

20,267 

221,578 

18,464 

79.0 

Average 1925-29 

( 1925 / 26 - 1929 / 30 ) - * - 

! 

278,560 j 

139,069 

23,176 

84,237 

14,039 

223,306 

18,609 

80.2 


1) Quantity exportable on i November 1937 calculated after taking into account the export surpluses estimated 
by the Argentine Government on 22 October. 


With regard to the current year, exports will come from an outturn, accord¬ 
ing to the latest estimate of 359.6 million bushels and from the small supplies 
carried over from the previous year. According to the official estimate of 22 
October, the stocks left over from the previous season on 1 April this year 
were 18.6 million bushels, so that total stocks on that date were 378.2 mil¬ 
lion bushels. Total stocks on 1 May were 347.7 million, for during April Ar¬ 
gentina exported 30.5 million bushels. Deducting from this total net exports 
of 197.7 million bushels from 1 May to 31 October this year and internal 
requirements of 96,5 million, our estimate gives total exportable stocks on 
t November of only 53.5 million bushels. 

This figure is extremely low compared with corresponding statistics for 
previous years; divided among the six remaining months, it is hardfy 8.9 
million bushels a month, and will be the poorest supply from Argentina in 
recent years. There were however also small exports in the second half of 
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the seasons 1925-26 and 1928-29, when total exports in the six months Novem¬ 
ber to April were respectively 54.0 million and 74.8 million bushels. 

On the basis of these provisional data it may said that total exports 
from Argentina could attain a maximum of only 251.2 million bushels. The 
increase in the internal consumption of the country is explained by the pro¬ 
longed drought which compelled stock raisers to make more use of maize 
than usual. 

World demand is aready turning with greater interest to the second source 
of supplies, namely the Danubian countries. In this region good stocks are 
available. In fact, Romania, despite the poor production this year, which 
has induced the Government to prohibit exportation, still has available large 
stocks from the 1936 and also this year’s crop. Opinions vary on the total 
available for export, but it seems reasonable to estimate that Romania will 
be able to export 16 to 20 million bushels in the 1937-38 season. The crop 
this year however has a very high degree of humidity, so that the Government * 
has strictly forbidden the transport of maize with a degree higher than 14 per cent. 


8. — Maize production and net exports of Danubian countries 
(Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria). 

(1000 bushels of 56 lb.). 


Crop year 

ami commercial season 
November-October) 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
Sept.-Oct. 

of the 
first year 
indicated 

Net exports 

in the first 
six months after 
the harvest 
(November-April) 

in the remaining j 
six months up to the j 
end of the season j 
(May-October) j 

Total for the season 

Absolute data 1 

t 

% 

produc¬ 
tion 
= 100 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

*937 {i937* 38). 

i ; 

515,682 : 

... | 







1936 11936 / 37 ). 

! 561,281 i 

33,278 | 

5,546 

1 ) 24,357 

4,971 

2 ) 58.135 

5,285 


W35 '1935/36) . 

1 426,554 ; 

12,385 j 

2,064 

14,228 

2,371 

26,613 

2,218 

6.2 

Average 1930-34 


l 







( 1930 / 31 - 1934 / 35 ) • ■ - 

470,261 

36,369 I 

6,061 

23,474 

3,913 

59,843 

4,986 

12.7 

1934 'I934/35) .! 

507,393 

24,948 1 

4,157 

13,200 

2,201 

38,148 

3,177 ! 

7.5 

*935 1X933/34). 

428,833 

26,412 

4,40! 

19,220 

3,205 

45,632 

3,803 

10.6 

1932 * 1932 / 33 ). 

555,273 

58,446 

9,740 

41,758 

6,960 

100,205 

8,350 

18.0 

1931 ^ 1931 , 32 ) . 

459,556 

42,349 

7,059 

25,672 

4,279 

68,021 

5,669 

14.8 

1930 ^1930/31). 

400,248 

29,692 

4,949 

17,519 

2.921 

47,211 

3,933 

11.8 

Average 1925-29 









( 1925 / 26 - 1939 / 30 ) . . . 

395.70} 

33,089 

5,516 

23,133 

3,854 

56,222 

4,685 

12.4 


i\ 5 months: May-September 1937 . — 2 ) ix months: November 1936 -Sept ember 1937 . 


The largest exporter in the Danubian area this season will be Yugoslavia, 
which produced a record crop immediately after the large 1936 crop. This 
3~ear the parts of the country that generally produce only a deficient maize crop, 
have also had a large crop. This is a factor that greatly affects the volume of 
exportable supplies. It is officially estimated that exportable stocks will reach 
the figure of 35 million bushels. Already in October many inquiries were 
being made for Yugoslavian maize by the Scandinavian and central European 
countries and French Morocco. 


**** St. 11 Ingl. 
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Hungary also has large supplies available for export this season. In the 
±934-35 and 1935-36 season this country was a large maize importer owing to 
poor crops. In the 1936-37 season Hungary resumed her role of exporter after 
the large 1936 crop. This r T ear’s record crop will enable her to export even 
larger quantities than last season. An exportable surplus of 16 to 20 million 
bushels does not seem to be an exaggerated estimate for Hungary. This country 
also is already exporting large quantities to the Scandinavian countries, par- 
ticularfy overland via Stettin and Hamburg. To estimate the surplus for export 
it should be noted that the total production of the 4 Danubian countries is 
515.7 million bushels against 561.3 million in 1936. In this region also there 
is no very close relation between production and export, as internal demand is 
very elastic. However, the size of the crop fully justifies the estimates of the 
possibilities of export. 

Indo-China, the Union of South Africa and the Netherlands Indies will also 
be able to supply considerable quantities to offset the poor supply available 
from Argentina during the six months November 1937 to April 1938. 

In view of the uncertainty about the trend of consumption in the near 
future, it is not possible to foresee the extent to which trade will have to have 
recourse to the stocks of the United States, but certainly the latter constitute 
a providential reserve for the world consumption of fodder. 

B) Importing countries. 

For the purpose of examining the international trade in maize from the point 
of view of importation we re-group the 19 main importing countries into two 
groups—first, the non-maize-producing countries and second the maize producers 
which are also importers (see the names of the countries in table 11). 

Maize imports into the first group are largely determined by their own produc¬ 
tion of barley and oats, as these two cereals are the main substitutes for maize in 
feeding livestock. In the second group besides the production of barley and oats 
a strong influence on imports is the home production of maize itself. 

The production of barley in the non-maize-producing countries in 1937 was 
slightly higher than that of 1936 and also that of the five-year averages 1925-29 
and 1930-34; their oats production in 1937 which was higher than in 1936 is below 
the two averages and marks a slow decline in oats production in these coun¬ 
tries. Consequently, on the basis of the relative production of barley and oats 
in this group of countries the demand for maize should be maintained at the 
same level as in 1936-37. Similar conclusions may be drawn from the figures 
on barley and oats production in the maize producing countries. The produc¬ 
tion of maize in this group, moreover, marks a record mainly due to the large 
crop in Italy. An examination of the statistics of production in this country 
shows a slow but sure increase in this crop, that should in the various countries 
cause a diminution or cessation of imports from abroad. This economic tendency 
is found , in almost all the maize producing and also the importing countries. In 
the present situation a further increase will be achieved rather by improvements in 
technique, increasingunit yields, than by an extension of the acreage under maize. 
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9. — Production of maize , barley and oats, during the last 13 years 
in the ig principal maize-importing countries , by groups of countries 1). 

{Millions of bushels of 56 lb, for maize, of 4S lb. for barley and of 32 lb. for oats) 


Products and groups 
of countries 

*937 

1936 


Average 

1930-34 

*934 

1933 

19^2 

: 

1931 ( 

l 

1930 

Average 
1925-2 9 

Maize: 

I group 1 ) . . , 







_ 

I 

_ j 



II group 1 ) . . . 

227.1 

226.2 

195.0 

205.6 

225.7 

192.0 

213.9 

177.3 | 

| 

219.0 

184.2 

Total . . 

227.1 

226,2 

195.0 

205.6 

225.7 

192.0 

213.9 

177.3 

219.0 

184.2 

Barley: . 

I group 1 ) . . . ; 

265.4 

261.0 

\ 272.9 

256.2 

260.9 

262.7 i 

| 261.0 

249 .1 ! 

248.1 

254.5 

II group 1 ) . . . 

427.7 

408.0 

456.2 I 

474.1 

462.5 

| 450.9 ' 

| 512.0 1 

; 432.1 ; 

513.1 

490.1 

Total . . 

693.1 

669.0 

729.1 | 

1 

730.3 

7 23.4 

713.6 

| 773.0 

681.2 | 

761.2 

1 

7 44.6 

Oat*: 

I group 1 ) . . . 

800.7 , 

779.2 

1 

! 

792.5 I 

! 

! 849.1 

800.9 

910.5 

i 

! 909.0 ! 

822.9 1 

i 

813.5 

898.8 

II group 1 ) . . , 1 

1 , 002.8 

969.6 

1.103.2 

1,108.9 

1,047.6 

1,152.6 ; 

f 1,176.2 | 

1,037.6 | 

1,130.5 

1,160.6 

Total . . ! 

l 

1,803.5 

1,748.8 

1,895.7 

1,958.0 

1,848.5 

2,063.1 \ 

| 2,085.2 

!___ 1 

! 1,860.5 | 

i_ 

1,944.0 

2,059.4 


1 ) For countries contained in the two groups see table 11 on page 891 . 


To resume, the production of maize, barley and oats in 1937 in the 19 lar¬ 
gest importing countries is large enough to make unnecessary in 1937-38 an 
increase in maize imports compared with 1936-37. It must be added that these 
factors, though very important, are not the only influences determining the vo¬ 
lume of maize imports. The large production of potatoes and sugar-beet in va¬ 
rious countries provides a considerable reserve of fodder that may have the effect 
of reducing maize imports. 

To make the situation of the 19 maize importing countries clearer, we have 
prepared the following table showing their apparent maize, barley and oats 
consumption on the average of 1930-31 to 1934-35 and in the last two seasons. 

In view of the fact that the 1937 maize, barley and oats production in these 
countries under consideration is not very different from that of last year, the 
consumption of these three cereals in the 1936-37 season enables us to estimate 
approximately the consumption requirements for the 1937-38 season. The con¬ 
sumption of maize in the first group (non-maize-producing countries) is clearly 
very variable because it is a function not only of supplies but also of the price of 
maize in relation to the prices of other fodder cereals. During the economic de¬ 
pression, the reduction in maize imports was more or less general with the exception 
of the United Kingdom. In the 1936-37 season the consumption of this group was 
larger than in the five-year average amounting to 301.1 million bushels against 
253.0 millions. The maize producing group consumed in the 1936-37 season 313.9 
million bushels against 308.7 with the difference that the average quantity imported 
was larger than that of last season. For barley the percentage of the last two 
seasons shows on the average a decrease in consumption in both groups. Owing 
to the shortness of the series of statistics no reliable conclusion can be drawn on 
the tendency to reduce the consumption of barley. This tendency may, however. 
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xo. — Apparent consumption of maize, barley and oats (production + net imports) 
in the xg principal maize - importing countries, by groups of countries i). 

(Millions of bushels of 56 lb, for the maize, of 48 lb, for barley and of 32 lb, for oats). 


1937/3$ 

; 


1936/37 



1935/36 


Average 1930/31 
to 1934/35 

Products and groups 
of countries 

Produc¬ 
tion 2 ! 

’ 

Produc¬ 
tion. 2 ) 

Net 

import 

3) 

Appar¬ 

ent 

consum¬ 

ption 

i 

Produc¬ 
tion 2 ) 

Net 

import 

3) 

Appar¬ 

ent 

consum¬ 

ption 

Produc¬ 
tion 2 ) 

Net 

import 

3) 

Appar¬ 

ent 

consum¬ 

ption 

Maize: 

1 group 1 ) . 

11 group 1 ). 

227.1 

226.2 

301.1 

4) 87.7 

301.1 

313.9 

195.0 

234.0 
5) 79.1 

234.0 

274.1 

205.6 

253.0 

103.1 

253.0 

308.7 

Total , . . 

227A 

226.2 

4) 388.8 

615.0 

195.0 

5 ) 313.1 

508.1 

205.6 

356.1 

561.7 

Barley: 

I group r).’ 

II group 1 } . 

265.4 

427.8 ] 

: 

261.0 
! 408.0 

79.0 
4)- 10.4 

340.0 

397.6 

< 1 

272.9 

456.2 

79.7 
5)-4.3 

352,6 

451.9 

256.2 

474.1 

103.7 

2.6 

359.9 

476.7 

Total . . . 

693.2 ' 

669.0 

4 ) 68.6 

7 37.6 

729.1 

5) 75.4 

804.5 

730.3 

1063 

836.6 

Oats: 

I group 1 ) . 

II group x). 

800.7 

1,002.8 

779,2 

969.6 

18.0 

4) 12.0 

797.2 

981.6 

792.5 

1,103.2 

13.3 
5) 7.5 

805.8 

1,110.7 

849.1 

U08.9 

38.1 

19.0 

887.2 

1,127* 

Total . , . 

1,803.3 

1,748.8 

4 ) 30.0 

1,778.8 

1,895.7 

5 ) 20.8 

1,916.5 

1,958.0 

57.1 

2,015.1 

1 


1 ) For countries contained in the two groups see table 11 on page S 91 . — 2 ) The figures of production for 
maize relate to the crops harvested in September-October and those for barley and oats to the crops harvested 
in June-Juiy of the first of the years indicated. — 3 ) Net imports in the 12 months from August of the 
first year indicated to July’' of the second. — 4 ) For 2 months in Spain and for 10 in Japan. — 5 ) For 11 
months in Spain. 


be deduced from the very slight decrease in total production of these 19 countries 
compared with the averages of 1925-29 and 1930-34. In view of the excellent 
opinion that livestock breeders have of the nutritive value of this cereal this 
tendency seems, however, to be unlikely to continue. 

With regard to oats, however, it is certain that there is a tendency to reduce 
the consumption. The total consumption of oats in these countries in the 
1936-37 season was only 1,778.8 million bushels against 1,916.5 million in 1935-36 
and an average of 2,015.1 million. The comparison of the two averages of oats 
production, namely 1925-29 and 1930-34, shows a decrease of about xoi 
million which certainly cannot be accidental. 

After the general examination of maize consumption let us look a little more 
closely into the course of trade in maize in the main importing countries. 

The largest importer in the world is always the United Kingdom which in 
the 1936-37 season imported the new record quantity of 144.x million bushels out of 
a total of 361.8 for the 19 countries under consideration; it is thus takes about 40 
per cent, of the total. The average imports in the first five months of the present 
season are lower than the monthly average of the 1936-37 season, and rather higher 
than the five-year average; therefore a decrease in the imports into the United 
Kingdom in the present season may be forecast, unless imports in the second half 
,of the season increase. As was stated before, the second largest importer in the 
world last season was the United States for special and quite exceptional reasons. 
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ii. — Net imports of maize into the ig principal maize — importing countries 
during the last seven Argentine commercial years (May-April) and during the 

first five months of this year . 

(1000 bushels of 56 lb). 


*937 3S 


COUNTRIES 

AND GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 


F j 

i i 


tc A 4 
” 1 3 


? * 93 < 5'37 


1 s o 

1 a > 

! S es 




1035'36 


Avcrag 
1030 31 
*«34 3 : 


> o 




I. — Countries which import but do not produce maize 


I 

- United Kmgdcm 


. 1 10,511| 

9,622 

9,630 

9,149 

9,094 

12,012 

144,144! 11,399, 

136,794 

8,839 

106,063 

2 

- Netherlands 


. 1,661 

2,3311 

3,327! 

2,401, 

2,370 

3,108, 

37,294 

3,001’ 

36,018 

4,374 

52,494 

”»• 

- Germany . . . 


. 1 9,637 

7,842 

7,5041 

7,0471 

4,980. 

U 48 * 

13,775 

741 

8,889 

1,582 

18,983 

4- 

- Belgo-Euxemburg Union . 

. i 2,398 

2,559' 

2,724 

2,791, 

2,547 

3,009.; 

36,109 

2,798 

33,581, 

2,452! 

29,420 

5* 

- Denmark . . . 


. 1,819 

1.146 

1,622 

1,964 

1,992! 

1,746’ 

20,956 

788 

9,452 

1,889 

22,672 

6 

- Irish Free State 


. , 933 

1,941 

1,165 

622 

U97, 

846 

10,153 

892 

10,7001 

1,373! 

16,480 

7- 

- Norway .... 


. 1 567 

197 

394 

575 1 

433 

496' 

5,953 

456 

5,472" 

510 

6,122 

S 

“ Sweden .... 


299 

169 

850 

783' 

i 

720 

447, 

5,366 

194 

2,327j 

720 

8,637 


Total of isi 

group . . 

- 1 27,825 

25,807 27,216 25,332 23,333 22,812 

i t i 

273,750 

20,269 

243,233 

21,739 260,871 



II. — 

Countries which import and produce maize 




X. 

- Italy. 


606 

1,098 

811 

354 

346 

367 

4,405 

992 

11,901 

1,175 

14,098 

2 

- France .... 


. t 3,004 

1,374 1 

1,508 
... i 

1,650 

1,146 

... I 

2,410 

28,920 

1,934 

23,212 

2,967 

35,605 

3. 

- Spam 2 ). . . . 


. j 

132 1 ) 264 

292 

3,504] 

466 

5,594 

4 . 

- Czechoslovakia 


. 1 ISI 

346 

457 

299 

240 

266 

3,189 

344 

4,126 

1,032 

12,389 

5 . 

- Portugal. . . . 


- t 39 

315 

102 

87 

24 

4! 

496 

52 

622 

204 

2,453 

6. 

- Greece. 


63 

94 

201 ! 

122; 

154 

220, 

2,642 

190, 

2,279 

178 

2,138 

7 

- Austria .... 


. , 858 

1,110 

1,264 

1,272 

1,323' 

1,037 1 

12,448 

1,086 

13,035 

1,452; 

17,424 

S. 

- Poland .... 


. 1 12 

28 

71 

201 1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

24' 

287 

9* 

- Switzerland . . 


307 

213| 

319 

280 

122 

359 

4,307 

305 

3,665 

382 

4,590 

20 

- Canada .... 


. 2,807 

2,524 

2,016 

319 

697 

1,531 

18,369 

578 

6,941 

628 

7,531 

II 

- Japan 2 ). . . . 


... 

1,531 

1,069 

i 

12,826 

, 685 

8,220 

98 

1,181 


Total n jntl group 

. 7,877 

7,102 

6,749 

4,584 

4,052 

6,23/1 

74,776 

5,481 

65,781 

8,042 

96,515 


Gexlrax. Total . . . 

. 35,702 

32.909 33,965 29,916 27,385 

29,04b 1 348,526 25,750 

309,014 

29,781 357,386 


1) 2 mouths — 2) Not included in the totals. 


The United States in the period May 1936 to April IQ37 imported 56.0 
million bushels, the largest monthly average being in March 1937. Next to 
the United States come the Netherlands and the Belgo-Uuxemburg Union 
which imported larger quantities, at 37.3 million bushels and 36.1 respectively. 
The import movement in the first months of the present season lead us to 
expect imports into these countries to be about equal to those of 1936-37. In 
the 1936-37 season France also imported considerable quantities though they 
were below the average. Very large increases occurred in Canada and Japan. 
Canada imported 18.4 million bushels against an average of 7.5 millions and 
Japan 12.8 millions against only 1.2 millions of bushels. 

Imports into Germany in 1936-37 being only a little higher than in 1935-36 
but below the average, did not provide any reason to expect a larger quantity 
in the present season. But in fact, the large imports into this country in the 
first months of the 1937-38 season which totalled 3.0 million bushels in May 
and reached 9.6 millions in September places Germany in the second position 
amongst importing countries, immediately behind the United Kingdom. The 
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heavy German imports constitute an increase in demand on the world market. 
In the first half of the season Germany imported mostly Argentine maize, 
but in the second half will probable import from the Danubian region, and 
perhaps also from the United vStates, which between them will have the largest 
supplies available. No precise estimate of Germany’s requirements in the second 
half of the season can be made. The large imports are undoubtedly connected 
with the introduction of the compulsory mixture of maize flour with wheat 
flour for bread-making (Regulation of 4 March 1937). The quota of maize 
must not be less than 7 per cent, of the quantity of flour used. 

As regards probable imports in the second half of the season, it is' to be 
noted that Germany has had a record production of potatoes, and it will be 
thus able to supply large quantities of additional fodder. The manufacture of 
dried potatoes will supply this year large quantities of fodder, with a nu¬ 
tritive value about four times that of potatoes in their natural state, for the 
consumption of which official circles are making intense propaganda. 

The compulsory mixture of maize flour was also introduced in Italy and 
Portugal. In Italy the proportion of maize flour is 5 per cent, from 1 to 30 No¬ 
vember and 10 per cent, from 1 December. The influence of new regulations 
are shown in a stimulus in demand on the internal market particularly for 
barley and rye. White maize is also much in demand because it is considered 
to be more suitable for mixing. The increase in maize consumption in Italy 
will probably have no repercussions on the world market because Italy this 
year has a record crop of this cereal. 

The Portuguese Government have made compulsory the mixture of maize 
and rye flour with wheat flour. The quota of maize and rye flour varies from 
one province to another, and for second quality bread is between 11.1 percent, 
and 12.5 per cent. In the districts where there is only one quality the quota 
is 12 per cent. In case of need, the Ministry of Agriculture will be able to 
raise the latter quota for the single quality of bread up to 20 per cent. Imports 
during the first months of the present season lead us to expect a gradual 
increase in maize imports into Portugal. 

Owing to the poor fodder crop of this year, Poland, which in recent years 
had almost ceased to import maize, this season has begun to import large 
quantities again. 

In the preceding table of the leading maize importers Finland does not 
appear because before 1933 her annual imports did not amount to as much 
as 2 millions of bushels but for several years there has ocurred a slow .but 
steady increase in maize imports. To explain the economic reasons for her 
importation of maize, in the accompanying table the production of barley and 
oats in the last 13 years and the import of maize are shown. 

As maize serves mainly as a fodder for pigs and poultry it is clear that 
the increase of the number of pigs and poultry is the reason for the increased 
importation of maize. A strict parallelism between the increase of maize im¬ 
ports and the number of pigs and poultry may be noted. The maximum of 
maize imports ocurred in 1935-36 with 3.9 million bushels, after the poor 
'barley and outs crop of that'year.' 
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12. — Maize imports into Finland in relation to the home production of barley 
and oats and the numbers of pigs and poultry. 


Tear 

or commercial season 
(1 August -31 July) 

Production 

Maize 
imports 
during the 
12 months 

1 August- 
31 July 

Number 

of pigs on 

1 September 

Number of poultry 
over 6 months 
old on 1 September 

Barley 

Oats 

Fowls 

Other 


1,000 bushels 

1,000 bushels. 1,000 bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


of 48 lb. 

of 32 lb. 

of 56 lb. 




1937 ( 1937 / 38 ). 

8,143 

45,208 

1 ) 366 




1936 ( 1936 ( 37 ). 

8,676 

44,864 

2,878 

459 

2,879 

9 

*935 (1935/36). 

7,620 

41,950 

3,913 

510 

1 

2,844 

9 

Average 1930-34 (r930'3 I -*934i35) 

8,243 

46,541 

1,438 


— 

— 

1934 (1934 35) • .. 

9,581 

53,483 

1,024 

496 

2,975 

9 

*933 (1933 34) . 

8,199 

43,782 

2,953 

435 

3,009 

9 

*932 (i932'33) . 

8,217 

46,125 

1,886 

4S4 

2,741 

7 

*93* (*932,32).! 

7,606 

46,3 38 

925 

446 

2,227 

7 

1930 ( I 93°’3 I ) . | 

7,569 

43,176 

402 

395 

1,907 

5 

Average 1925-29 ( 1925 I 26 - 19 J 9130 ) 

6,485 

39,904 

193 

— 

— 

■— 


1) j months: August and September 1937 


VI. — Maize prices. 

To provide an idea of the course of maize prices on world markets in 
recent months, we give below 7 the monthly quotations on the Liverpool- 
London market where there are continuous arrivals of maize from all pro¬ 
ducing centres. In vierv of the fact that maize is a substitute for barley and 
oats and vice versa , the prices of the latter cereals are also given in gold for 
purposes of comparison with the prices ruling before the devaluation of sterling. 


13. —* Average monthly prices of maize , barley and oats. 


Eiverpool-Eondon 
(gold prices in shillings and pence 
per quintal) 


Chicago 

(in cents per 56 lb.) 



Maize 

Ea Plata 
Yellow 

Barley 
Canadian 
N. 3 

Oats 

Ea Plata 

Maize 
Yellow N. 

October 1937. 

.... 7/7 

10/9 

7 h 

67 

September » . 

.... 7/6 

10/1 

6 /II 

105 

August » ..... 

* * 7/3 

9/10 

6/10 

104 

J uly » . 

.... 7/4 

11/3 

7/3 

119 

J une » . 

.... 7/- 

10/6 

7/3 

121 

May » . ... . 

* * - * 7/3 

11/2 

7/5 

135 

October 1936. 

.... 6/1 

8/6 

6/1 

IOS 

September » ..... 

.... 6/4 

S /3 

6/2 

i *3 

August » . 

.... 6; 9 

8/10 

6/6 

113 

J uly ^ ..... 

* * • * 5/7 

7/4 

5/10 

90 

June » ..... 

.... 5/1 

5 /11 

5/3 

64 

May » . 

.... 4/II 

5/9 

5 /11 

63 

October 1935. 

.... 4/7 

5/6 

7 /i 

S 3 

September » . 

.... 45 • 

5/7 

6/9 

S 3 

August » . 

.... 4/2 

5/3 

5/9 

82 

J uly )) . 

.... 4/2 

5/4 

5/4 

84 

J une » . 

* * • - 4/5 

5 /io 

5/5 

84 

May » . 

.... 4/6 

< 3/5 

5/7 

87 
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The table also shows maize prices at Chicago which generally reflect the situa¬ 
tion in the United States, which, though it is the world's largest producer, 
consumes nearly all its production. In the season which began on i November 
1937, prices at Chicago will have an important influence on all world markets in 
view of the possibility of the United States becoming an exporter of this cereal. 

The prices of the three cereals on the Uiverpool-Uondon market moved this 
year on a much higher level than that of 1936 and 1935. It is enough to point 
out that, while the gold price of maize was 4/7 in shillings and pence per quintal 
in October 1935, and 6/1 in October 1936, the price had reached 7/7 in October 1937. 
Prices of the other cereals moved similarly. Among the comparisons offered 
by the table, it is worth noting that,, between July and October of this year, 
oat prices, contrary to the the general trend were lower than maize prices. 

Prices at Chicago were maintained fairly high up to September of this 
year owing to the shortage of supplies. From October, as a result of the 
more plentiful supplies, prices fell rapidly. 

In the first half of November, the fall continued, reaching, on the ave¬ 
rage 55 cents per bushel. This great reduction in prices is now the subject 
of an enquiry by the United States Government which will probably take steps 
to prevent an excessive fall in farm income. 

V.' Desmireanu. 

Current information on maize. 

Germany: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to maize 
for seed this year is about 94,600 acres against 47,700 in 1936 and 14,900 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 19S.3 and 633.3. 

Bulgaria: The variable but generally damp, warm weather of the first half of 
October encouraged the growth and ripening of maize. 

The finer and drier weather of the second fortnight assisted ripening and was 
favourable for the harvesting and saving of the crop, which were finished at the end 
of the month. The forecasts made last month for an average or rather poor crop 
remain unaltered. 

Greece: The prolonged drought of last summer adversely affected the growth of 
maize and only the last crops benefited from the recent rains. Despite the increased 
area, production is expected to be much below that of last year, though larger than 
crops of earlier years. 

Hungary: Harvesting and bringing in of maize was almost completed by 26 Oct¬ 
ober. The ears are well grown and the grain healthy and full. 

Italy: It was confirmed on 15 October that spring maize had yielded well in all 
districts. Bad weather hindered the process of drying the crop and conditions were 
unfavourable for the ripening of summer maize, but the latter is on the whole in 
good" condition. 

" ■ "Portugal: In September maize on irrigated lands was favoured by good weather. 
Forecasts of a good crop were confirmed, even though crops on unirrigated lands were 
estimated as poor. 

Romania: By the end of October the maize harvest was finished. It was carried 
out under good conditions. 

Yugoslavia: The wet, cool and variable conditions of the first three weeks of 
October were unfavourable for the drying of the spring-sown maize and delayed the 
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Area and production of maize . 


COTTNTRXES 

Area 

1 Production 

1937 

1937/ 

1938 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver. 
1931 
to 1935 

1931 / 

2932 

to 

1935 / 

1936 

% 1937 

2937 / 3 S 

1 

1 -937 

1937/ 

I93S 

1930 

1936/ 

1937 

i 

Average 

2931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

1 

I 

1937 

1937/ 

1938 

1936 

X936/ 

1937 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

2935/36 

% 1937 

X937/33 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

= IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

==xoo 

| 2936 

1938 / 
1937 
= 5 = xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

= IOO 

X 

000 acres 

1 , 

ooc centals 

x .000 bushels 

Albania . . 

219 

207 

195 

105 4 

112.4 

2,528 

2,547 

2,423 

4,514 

4,549 

4,327 

99.2 

104.3 

Austria . . 

159 

158 

158 

1(30.9 

100.4 

3.446 

3 767 

2,990 

6,153 

6,727 

5,340 

91.5 

115.2 

Bulgaria . . 

1,653 

1,653 

1,757 

100.0 

94.1 

18,491 

19,213 

19,952 

33,020 

34,310 

35,629 

96.2 

92.7 

•Spain . . . 



1,076 


^ * m 


15,640 

... 


27,929 

... 

... 

France. . . 

ir * - 

913 

844 




S 2,515 

U,253| 

... 

22,348 

20,095 

.. 


Greece . . . 

*} 652 

*) 639 

x ) 614 

102.0 

108.1 

5,088 

6,326 

4,6161 

9,085 

11,297 

8,244 

80.4 

110.2 

Hungary 

2,956 

2,810 

2,812 

105.2 

105.1 

59,347 

57,168 

40,898 

105,977 

102,086 

73,033 

103.8 

145.1 

Itely. .{ 1 ] 

3,174 

458 

3,235 

445 

3,246 

344 

98.1 

102.9 

97.8 

133.0 

! [ 74,957 

i 59.992 
) 7,133 

53.968, 

4,568! 

j 133,853 

t 107.128 
t 12.737 

96,372 

8J56 1 

' 111.7 

128.1 

Poland. . . 

228 

218 

232 

104.7 

98.2 


2,314 

2.063 

... 

4,132 

3,684, 


... 

Portugal . . 

. 

1.057 

1,014 

, , * 



6,767 

7,715 


12,084 

13,7781 


... 

Romania , . 

12.795 

12,999 

12,124 

98.4 

105.5 

i 93,371 

123,724 

118,327 

166,734 

220,936 

211,2991 

75.5 

78.9 

Switzerland. 


2 

2 




47 

55 


83 

98' 



Czecho- / 4 ) 

239 

211 

8 ) 205 

113.1 

U6.3 f 

4,930 

A183 

6 ) 3,060 

8,804 

7,433 

s ) 5,464! 

118.4 

161.1 

Slovakia | 5 } 

217 

192 

0 ) 160 

112.6 

135.4' 

2,636 

2,760 

6 ) 1,614 

4.707 

4,928 

6 ) 2,883! 

95.5 

163.3 

Yugoslavia . 

x ) 6,529 

*) 6,765 

x ) 6,509 

96.5 

100 3 

117,572 

114,211 

87,114 

209,951 

203,949 

155,561 

102.9 

135.0 

Total Europe 

... 

31,504 

30,216 

... 


... 

422,647 

360,616 


754,727 

643,963 

... 

... 

*U. S. S. BL. . 

5 ) 6,618 

7 ) 6,799 

9,181 

97.3 

72.1 

... 

... 

86,463 

... 

... 

154,398 

... 

... 

Canada 

166 

164 

145 

101.0 

114.1 

3,636 

3,406 

3,374 

6,492 

6,083 

6,025 

106.7 

107.8 

United States 

| 96,146 

92,829 

102,079 

103.6 

94.2 

.1,484,560 

856,423 

1,307,192 

2,651,000 

1,529,327 

2,334,27? 

1733 

3 13.6 

•Mexico . . 

1 


7,786 

... 


\ 


41,597. 

j 

... 

... 

74,281 

... 

... 

Total N. Am. 


92,993 

102,224 


... 


859,829 

1,310,566 


1,535,410 

2,340,296 

1 

... 

... 

•China . . . 


11,506 

11,185 



* • • 

135,146 

138,958 


241,333 

248,140* 



Manchukuo. 


3,199 

2,736 



50,338 

46,772 

38,313 

89,890 

83,522 

68,416! 

107.6 

1*31*. 4 

•Palestine . 



8 ) 12 





8 ) 64, 



?14 ... 


Syria & I*eb. 


37 

59 




402 

5851 


719 

1,045i 


... 

Turkey. . . 

p ' 988; 

1,041 

987 

*95.0 

, 100.2 

| 13,075 

15,120 

10,673 

23,349 

27,000 

19,059 

86.5 

122.5 

Total Asia . 


4,277 

3,782 

... 


! 

62,294 

4P,57i, 

... 

111,241 

&3,520j 

... 

... 

Algeria . . 

i 

16 

21 




77 

126 


137! 

225| 



Egypt J 

1,597 

1,570 

1.819 

10 V .8 

87.8 


34,990 

37,9811 

,.. 

62,483 

67,823 


... 


91 10 




181 

181 


323 

324 


... 

Eritrea . . 


20 

26 



• • ♦ 

90 

214 

i 

161 

382[ 

It f nr 

... 

•Kenya x 2 ) . 

.*! I 

. _, 

136 




... 

1,852 



3,307! 

r r» ifr 

.. ■ 

French Mo¬ 





5 



j 



! 



rocco . , . 

1,087 

1,124 

911 

96.7 

119.4 

2.932 

6,644 

3,443 

! 5,236 

11,865 

6,148, 

44.1 

85.2 

•Italian So¬ 









* 


1 



malia . . . 



30 




220 

322 

1 

\ 

394 

574 



Tunisia 13 ) . 

... 

20 

48 


... 

... 

55 

130 


98 

232| 

... 

... 

Total N. Afr, 


2,759 

2,835 


... 


42,037 

42,075 

1 

75,067 

75,134 


: ... 

Argen- I x) 


(15 973) 

(16,266) 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

334,7! J 

i 

_ 

tina \ 14 ) 


11,930 

11,152 


... 


201,387 

187,441 


359.621 



... 

•Chile. . . . 


121 

121 

... 

... 

... 

1,586 

1,521 

... 

2,832 

2,717 

... 

... 

Un. of S. Afr, 

... 

13 ]5,808 

12 )5,S39 


... 

... 

49,626 

33,975 


88,618 

60,669 


... 

Totaxs. . . 

1 

... 

149,302 

156,169 

... 


! 

*■* j 

1,639,400 

1,985,765 

1 i 


2,627,516 

3,546,017 

I- 

... 


* Not included in the total. — 1 ) Area sown. — 2 ) Maize sown in spring, — 3 ) Maize sown in summer, — 

4 ) Crop grown alone. — 5 ) Mixed crop. — 6 ) Average 1934 and 1935 . — 7 ) Area fixed by the plan. — 

5) Average 1931 to 1933 and 1935 . — 9 ) Unofficial figure. — 10 ) .V ih maize. — ix) Sefi maize. — 12 ) Culti¬ 
vation by Europeans. — 13 ) Maize and sorghum. — 14 ) Area harvested. 


***** St. 11 Ingl. 
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ripening of the later sown crops. The open, warm and dry weather of the last decade 
of the month brought about an improvement. Production is large as a result of the 
high yields which surpass the records of 1934 an< ^ *936* Very high unit yields have 
been secured in the Danube, Morava and Sava banovines and in the Belgrade district. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 November): The growth of maize is late, as there 
have been complaints of very low temperatures in the producing areas. Crop condition, 
however, is still good. 

Indo-China: In Cambodia, the very wet or cloudy weather of September did not 
enable maize to dry quickly, and the last crops harvested or those soaked in transit 
have only been imperfectly conditioned. 

In Tonkin, the September floods delayed in some districts (ha phu) the prepara¬ 
tion of the land for the autumn season in the river basins; elsewhere preparations 
were making good progress (Thuyen quang). In the latter province, the rather unim¬ 
portant summer and 3rd month crops gave poor results. 

In Annam, crop yields were from 6 to 7 centals (11 to 13 bushels) per acre in 
the centre (Ouang-nam); in south Annam the harvest was bad on high land but 
quite good in river basins; in the far south, production was on the whole satisfactory. 
August and September sowings on high land in south Annam had grown satisfactorily. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic ' 


Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the 

following 

details on the maize 

area: 


1937 

1936 


acres 

acres 

Area harvested in September. 

•277,000 

346,400 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 Sept¬ 
ember . 

4.091.600 

4.415.600 

Area of standing crops at the end of Sept¬ 
ember . 

I.0S4.300 

1.221.7OO 


Egypt: Harvesting of autumn maize is being carried out in the early and general 
cultivations in the south of the Delta and maturation is progressing in the early cultiva¬ 
tions of the remaining districts where harvesting was begun in a few areas. Crop condi¬ 
tion is normal. 

Kenya: In September the weather was generally dry throughout the highlands, 
but the lower altitudes at the coast and Lake Victoria experienced satisfactory rains 
Maize In growth was -well reported upon and a good crop was expected. 

Current information on rice. 

Greece: Propaganda for an expansion in the rice crop was increased this }mar. 
The area and production this year are not yet known but, according to recent infor¬ 
mation, the conditions in September and October were favourable to rice and the 
outturn is expected to exceed last year’s. 

'Italy: The rice harvest was carried out in the first half of October. Results 
are confirmed as good in spite of the crop having suffered in September from diseases 
and damage done by bad weather. 

.Portugal: At the end of September the rice harvest was already well advanced; 
yields were regarded as satisfactory and it is forecast that production will be at least 
sufficient for consumption. 

U.S.S. JR.: According to reports from the main rice growing areas, the average 
unit yield was very high this year, being estimated at no less than 21.4 centals (47.6 
bushels) per acre. The acreage under rice was forecast by the plan at 374,000 acres. 
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The fiveyear average from 1931 to 1935 was 318,000 acres, the average production 
was 5,020,000 centals (11,156,000 bushels) and the average yield per acre 15.S centals 
(35.1 bushels). 

British Guiana: It was expected in September that the rice harvest would start 
in the next few weeks and ah average crop was forecasted. 

Taiwan: The growth of second crop rice was progressing under normal conditions. 

India: According to a cable of 23 November, the second estimate of the area 
sown in Burma this year is 12,686,900 acres. The area destroyed is put at 224,900 
acres, leaving 12,462,000 acres likely to mature. There is thus a net increase of 18,200 
acres over the first estimate of the area likely to mature. 

In both Tower and Upper Burma crop condition is reported to be favourable 
and a good outturn is expected. 

Indo-China: The condition of standing rice at the end of September was gener¬ 
ally satisfactory everywhere. The only serious damage was caused by flooding, in 
particular in the low fields of Tonkin, the far north of Ann am, south Annam, and 
in some provinces of Cochin-China. 

In more detail, the situation was as follows in the various parts of Indo-China, 
with the exception of Laos. 

In Tonkin, second or xoth. month crop: — Mountain and dry rice suffered much 
from flooding and excessive rain in some parts (Phu the and Than thuy); elsewhere, 
vegetation was fairly good or good in the north where there was still standing rice; 
yields were good in central and southern provinces (13 to 17.4 centals or 30 to 38.7 
bushels per acre). Early rice was ripening in good condition and some of the har¬ 
vested crops gave satisfactory yields (S to x6 centals or 18 to 36 bushels); fairly 
considerable damage was reported to have been caused by lodging or shedding as 


Area and ;production of rice . 


Area 


Production op rough rice 


Countries 

193 7'3 s 

i 

1936,37 

Aver¬ 

age 

% I937/3S 


1936/37 

Average 

1931/32 

1937/38 

1936/37 

Average 

1931/32 

% 1 93 7/3 S 

193 i/3- 
to 

1935/36 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver¬ 

age 


to 

1935/36 

to 

1935 '36 

1936/ 

U937 

Aver¬ 

age 


J 

000 acres 

= lOO 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 18 . 

= 100 

— 100 

Bulgaria . . 

14 22 

18 

64.4 

77.0 

272 

457 

345 

605 

1,015 

767 

i 

59.5 

78.8 

Italy .... 

352 

358 340 

98.3 

103.6 

15,152 

15,253 

15,074 

33,670 

33,894 

33,496 

99.3 

100.5 

United States 

koo3 ; 935 

857 

107.3 

117.0 

23,490; 21,075 

18,154 

52,200 

46,833 

40,343 

111.5 

129.4 

Burma . . . 

? 2,462 

12,108 

12,666 

102.9 

98 4 


158,381 

160,224 


351,951 

356,047 



India x ) . . . 

64,846 

65,125, 63,372 

99.6 

102.3 

* 

950,253 

870,0581 


2,111,632 

1,933,424 



Indo-China: 
Annam { 1 st 
semester) , 

, 3 ) 799 

1,006 

943 

79.4 

1 

84.8 

2 ) 6,621 

9,293 

7,684 

2 ) 14,712 

20,650 

1 17,075 

71.2 

86.2 

Tonkin ( 5 th 
month) . . 

i 3 ) 1,049 

1256 

1,198 

83.6 

1 87.6 

s ) 11,875 

13,390 

13,407 

3 ) 26,388 

29,756 

29,792 

88.7 

1 

[ 88.6 

Japan. . . . 

1 7,874 

7,859 

7,870 

100.2 

100.1 

j 

274,114 

275,547 

242,010 

609,129 

612,313 

537,789 

99.5 

, 113.3 

] 

Egypt . . . 

j 269, 489 

s * 

378 

1 

; 

55.1 

! 71 2 

1 

... 

| 15,275 

10,475 

j 


33,943 23,277 

j 1 


i 

| ... 

1 


1) First report. — 2) Preliminary data. — 3) Final estimate. 
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the result of a typhoon in the Nam dinli area. As regards season rice, the losses caused 
in low lying fields in some areas were only partly made up; elsewhere and fairly gener¬ 
ally in the higher districts, condition was fairly good, average or good; flowering occur¬ 
red in most places and ripening also in a few areas. 

In Annam, the Sth. month rice was rather seriously damaged in the extreme 
north (Tanli-Hoa); it was good in other provinces in the north and centre (22 to 27 
centals or 50 to 59 bushels per acre in some areas, Quang-Binh and Quang-Nam); it 
was good or very good in south Annam in low fields but only normal or below aver¬ 
age in the higher fields which suffered from a shortage of water in July and August. 
10th. month rice was growing normally as a result of rain and, if floods did not 
occur, a good harvest was expected in central Annam. The situation of 12th. month 
rice was good in south Annam, including the extreme south. 

In Cochin-China, sowing and replanting were carried out in good condition. The 
floating rice sown at the beginning of the rains showed very satisfactory growth but 
later sowings were less vigorous. Replanted rice was good and flowering of early 
crops was normal in some provinces (Giadinh, Cholon, Tanan). Continual showers in 
September, however, submerged low fields and in the northwest (Chandoe, Tongxuyen, 
Sadec) floods caused serious damage which had not been estimated. 

In Cambodia, work continued in September and replanting was finished almost 
everywhere at the end of the month. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested, in September :— 

Wet padi.. . 

Dry padi .. 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 Septem¬ 
ber :— 

Wet padi... 

Dry padi... 

Area of standing crops at the end of September :— 

Wet padi . . . .. 

Dry padi.. 


1937 

1936 

acres 

acres 

352,100 

376,100 

1,500 

5>4°° 


7. s 59,5°o 

7,925,800 

957,800 

970,900 

930,900 

898,000 

43,200 

36 ,Soo 


Egypt: Harvesting of summer rice is in active progress, and 60 per cent, of the 
crop had been accounted for by the end of October. Harvesting, threshing and sto¬ 
rage for the remaining portion of the crops are in full swing. The rains which fell 
at the end of the month had no serious effect except in slightly retarding harvesting 
and spoiling some of the grains 011 the thrashing floors. The yield per acre is on the 
whole slightly above the average. 

Harvesting of autumn rice is being carried out in the early cultivations and the 
yield par acre is expected to be slightly above the average. 


World production of potatoes. 

Since the publication of the October Crop Report the production of 
Czechoslovakia has been communicated to the Institute. The figure, though 
not quite up to the semi-official estimate mentioned last month, represents a 
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Area and ■production of potatoes. 


Area 1 Production 

--t-- T ------- 


Countries 

1937 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

I93i 

to 

1935 

% 1937 j 

1937 

1936 

Average 

'■ 

1931 |j 

to 

ll 

1935 l! 

; 

1937 

1936 

Average 

2931 J 

to 

1935 * 

1 

% 1937 

. 

19361 

1 

Aver¬ 
age | 
= xoo 1 

1936 

= 200 

Aver¬ 

age 

— xoo 

i, 

000 acres 

— roof 
1 

1,000 centals jj 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. j 

* Albania . . 


1 ) 

1 

[ 

... [ 


20 

i 

22 j 


36 

37 

__ 


f s) 

320 

332 

548 

96 4 

58.4 

37,846 

35,928 

56,813 

63,075 

59,878 

94,656 

105*3 

66 6 

Germany ^ ^ 

6,816 

6,569 

6,495 

103 8 

105 01 1,120,410 

985,336 

925,352 1,867,313 1,642,194 1,542,222 

1137 

121 J 

Austria . . 

538 

539 

496 

103.7 

108.3) 

61,441 

52,220 

56,790 

102,399 

87,032 

94,648 

117.7 

108.2 

* Belgium . . 

392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95.1 

... 

71,109 

79,253 


118,512 

132,086 

... 


Bulgaria . . j 

43 

39 

35 

109.51 

123.7 

2,968 

2,398 

1,844 

*4,946 

3,996 

3,074 

123.8 

1*60.9 

■“Denmark. . j 

200 

187 

179 

106.9 

111.7 


28,407 

26,885 

-,. 

47,343 

44,808 



♦Spam . . . j 



1,087 

... 

... 

* * .* 

... 

109,215 

... 

... 

182*022 

».. 


Estonia . . 

f 87 

183 

172 

102 0 ! 

108 4 

20,198 

22,721 

19,274 

33,663 

37,868 

32,122 

88.9 

104 8 

Finland . . 

230 

215 

197 

107.0 

116.7| 

29,498 

29,158 

24,919, 

49,162 

48,596 

41,531 

101,1 

118.4 

* France. . . 

2)3,460 

3,513 

3.4S7 

— i 

— 1 


336,227 

346,473 


560,367 

577,444 


« « « 

* Greece . . . 

58 

48 

42 

1194 

137 7j,s) 1,420 

2,844 

2,085 

0 *2,367 

4,740 

3,475 

— 

— 

Hungary . . 

73! 

733 

715 

99,7 

102.2 

57,299 

54,042 

36,914 j 

95,497 

90,068 

61,522 106.0 

155.2 

*1 rish Free 




j 

] 









State . . . 


334 

343 


... 


54,232 

56,298* 


90,387 

93,829 

... 


Italy . . . 

1,040 

1.037 

1.004 

100*3 

103.7' 

66*139 

58,001 

53,116, 

110,229 

96,667 

88,524 

1140 

1245 

Batvia . . . 

314 

296 

266 

106.1 

118.2 

37,873 

35,527 

29,461 ! ' 

63,120 

59,210 

49,101 

106.6 

128.6 

Dithuania . 

456 

442 

435 

103 2 

104 9) 

55,319 

45,751 

44,120 

92,196 

76,250 

73,532 

120 9 

125 4 

Buxemburg. 

41 

41 

41 

100.0 

100.9 

4,904 

4,411 

4,170 

8,173 

7,352 

6,950| 

1112 

117.6 

* Malta . . . 


10 

7 




570 

541 i 


951 

902, 

... 


Norway . . 

* *128 

127 

120 

lbo .61 

106 5 

20,109 

20,852 

19,855 

33,*5I4 

34,753 

33,092! 

96.4 i 101.3 

Netherlands 

336 

322 

384 

104.3 

87.5 

55,116 

55,260 

66,669 

91,858 

92,099 

111,113 

99.7 

82.7 

Poland. . . 

7,360 

7,150 

6,821 

102.9 

107.9 

833,350 

755,776 

684,604 1,388,889 

1,259.601 

1,140,984 

1103 

121.7 

♦Portugal . . 


78 

79 


... | 


11,391 

13,075 

, t # 

18,985 

21,791 

1 ... 

» * 4 

♦Romania. . 


535 

490 

,.. 

f 

\ 

• • • 

42,823 

38,101 


71,370 

62,500 


* * * 

United King¬ 





j 






, 



dom 




i 

i 









England & 




1 










Wales . . 

455 

457 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

66,595 

63,034! 69,700 

110,992 

105,056 

116,166 

105 7 

95 5 

Scotland. . 

135 

133 

140 

101.5 

96.3! 

20,048 

22,1761 21,634 

33,413 

36,960 

36,0571 

90.4 

92.7 

♦Northern 




1 




1 



f 



Ireland. . 

I25 1 

132 

136 

95.2 

92.0 


17,576 

20,527 


29,293 

34,212 



Sweden 

329 

330 

328 

99.7, 

100.31 

38*956 

40,260 

41,253 

64,925 

67.098 

68,753 

96 8 

94 4 

Switzerland. 

121 

117 

114 

103.4' 

105.7 

17,970 

12,52! 

16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

1 143 5 

108.4 

O-yia/V!-* rtel 1 $) 

103 

104 

96 

99.3 

108.0 

7,394 

8,995 

I 6,883 

12,323 

14,991 

11,472 

i 82.2 

107 4 

CZcCuOSi i 

1,803 

1,772 

1,728 

101.8 

104.3 

231,068 

226,939 

189,133 

385,105 

378,224 

315,215 

1 101 8 

122.2 

♦Yugoslavia. 


648 

612 


... j 

... 

35,587 

31,593 

... 

59,310 

52,654 

I- 

... 

Total Europe 

21,486 

. 20,918 

20,619 

\ 

102 7 \ 

104 2 

2,784,501 

2,531,306 2,369,084 

I 

4,640,741 

4,128,761 

3,948,397 

110.0 

117.5 

•U.S.S. R. . 

... 

38,723 

15,539 

... 1 

... 


... 

1,137,469 

... 


1,895,743 

... 

, .. 

Canada . , 

531 

1 496 

543 

107.0] 

97.7 

42,633 

39.034 

j j 

44,246 

71,055 

65.057 

73,744 

109.2 

96 4 

United States 

_ j 

3,224 

3,058| 3,513 

105.4 

91.8 

235,200 

197,998 

227,441 

i 

392,000 , 329,997 

1 

379,068 

118.8 

103.4 

♦Palestine. . \ 


4 

1 

... 



198 

55 


331 

91 

... 


♦Syria and Be- 








1 l 






banon, . . 


17 

18 

... 

# 4 # 


880 

! 887 


1,467 

1,478 


... 

♦Turkey, . . ; 

... 

130 

108 ... 

... 

... 

3,956} 2,676 

... 

6,593 

4*460 


... 

)jt A 1 ^ ^ ! 

18 

17 

1 20 

105.3 

89.7 


1,005 

896 


1,675 

1,493' 


... 

Algeria . ^ ^ 

... 

24 

23 ... 



1,549 

1 1,127 

... 

2,582 

1,873, 


... 

♦Tunis . . , 



5 



* • « 

• « « 

i 130 

... 

... 

217i 



♦Eritrea . . . 

... 

’*) 

*> 

... 

::: 

... 

4 

1 6 , 

... 

7 

9 

... 

... 

♦Chile. . . . 

... 

126 

128 ... 

1 

1 

i 

... 

} 10,222 10,313 

... 

17,036 

17,188 


... 

Totads . . . 

. 

25,241 

24,472 

24,675 103 2 

f 

102 3 

1 i 

3,062,334 

i 

2,768,338 2,640,771 

1 i 

'5,103,796,4,613,815 

1 1 

^4,401,209 

jj 110.6 

116,0 

I 


s) Early crop. — t) Bate crop* — *) Countries not included in the totals. — 1} Bess than 1,000 acres. — 
2) Preliminary figure of x June. 
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very large crop, slightly* exceeding last year’s good production and almost 22 per 
cent, above the previous five-year average. It constitutes a record for the last 
15 years. 

Poland, the second largest producing country (excluding the U. S. S. R.), 
has raised her production figure by 131,000,000 centals (220,000,000 bushels), 
and the 1937 crop at present represents, as in the case of Czechoslovakia, a record 
for the last 15 years, being about 10 per cent, above the large crop of 1936 
and nearly 22 per cent, above the average. 

The United States have reduced their previous estimate by about 4,400,000 
centals (7,300,000 bushels), but production can still be considered large. 

Other revisions among lesser producing countries have not greatly affected 
world production. Even though the French crop was not satisfactory, the 
estimate made in October of the good results of the 1937 season can be upheld 
or even enlarged, as a result of the large outturns of Germany, Poland and 
Czech oslovakia. 

The total production of the countries for which figures are at present avail¬ 
able is 3,062 million centals (5,104 million bushels) against 2,768 million (4,614 
million) last year and a five-year average of 2,641 million (4,401 million), an 
increase respectively of 10.6 per cent, and 16.0 per cent. 


Current information on potatoes. 

France: The harvest, which was completed in October, seems to have given much 
the same yield as last year. In some cases, quality is unsatisfactory as a result of 
sprouting of tubers just before lifting, and also of attacks, of mildew. 

Greece: The rains of September nd October were favourable for potatoes which 
were being lifted at the beginning of October. Some disease damage occurred in Eubea 
and Crete. Notwithstanding an appreciable increase in area, production this year is 
expected to be slightly smaller than last year owing to the decrease in yields. 

Hungary: On 26 October, lifting of the main potatoe crop was still going on in 
some areas. The tubers are generally good in appearance, large and healthy. 

Irish Free State: The yield of potatoes this year is estimated as about average. 

Italy: The results of the last potato lifting, taken in the first fortnight of October, 
confirm the forecasts of a good producion. 

United Kingdom: The weather during October was mainly fine and dry, but rain 
fell in the last week. Conditions were excellent for the lifting of potatoes, which was 
practically completed by the end of the month. Most varieties were of good quality 
and fair size, but some were small. Disease was rather less prevalent than usual, except 
in parts of Scotland, The forecast yield per acre in England and Wales is 145.6 centals 
{7.3 short tons), or 5,6 (0.3) more than the ten-year average of the forecasts made 
on 1 November. 

Czechoslovakia: The potato crop is exceptionally plentiful but it is partly affected 
by rot, particularly the yellow edible varieties. 

Argentina: In October the planting of potatoes was in full swing in the south 
east of the province of Buenos Aires and in Mendoza., Hail did very serious damage 
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in the provinces of La Rioja, Catamarca, Salta and Jujuy and in the nnirrigated areas 
of Tucuraan. Crop condition was excellent however in the province of Buenos Aires 
and the south of Sante F6. 

Algeria: Weather conditions favoured the growth and maturation of potatoes. 


Production of beet-sugar and world sugar stocks. 


In central and northern Europe weather conditions in the second fortnight 
of October and the first decade of November were autumnal with heavy rain 
and variable but generally rather warm days that favoured the last stages of 


Production of beet-sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production i 

(1 Sept.- 3 i October) j 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

% 1937-38 

X937-3S | 

1 

! 

1936-37 j 

1937-38 I> 

1936-37 

Average 
1931-33 
to 2935-36 

1936-37 

» ICO 

Average 

« ICO 

Thousand centals j 

Germany. 


1 

13,158 

12.063 

46,609 

39,689 

32,914 

117 : 

142 

Austria ........ 


882 

890 

3,351 

3,230 

4,087 

104 

82 

Belgium ....... 


1,639 

1,695 

5,313 

5367 

5,308 

99 

100 

Bulgaria. 


279 

135 

573 

241 

505 

238 

114 

Denmark. 




5,181 

4,987 

3,841 

104 

135 

Spain. 




4,519 

4,982 

6,006 

95 

75 

Finland ....... 


72 

89 

220 

242 

165 

91 

134 

France.. 


569 

523 

20,095 

19,191 

21,930 

105 

92 

Hungary ....... 


2 ) 15 

2 ) 30 

2,647 

3,170 

2,649 

84 

100 

Irish Free State .... 


85 

3 

2,066 

2,148 

1,014 

96 

204 

Italy.. . 


7,032 

7,324 

7,423 

7,187 

7,422 

103 

100 

Latvia .. 

. . 

389 

326 

1,058 

936 

798 

113 

133 

Lithuania ....... 

. . 

485 

271 

650 

595 

313 

309 

208 

Netherlands ...... 


1,990 

2,109 

4,681 

5,175 

5,002 

90 

94 

Poland. 

. . 



12,125 

10,108 

9,452 

120 

128 

Romania ....... 


459 

453 

1,918 

1,737 

2,243 

110 

85 

United Kingdom . . . 


2,228 

3,131 

10,528 

12,991 

10,299 

81 

102 

Sweden ....... 


6,768 

6,596 

6,945 

6,596 

5,512 

105 

126 

Switzerland. 


.. 


265 

198 

177 

133 

150 

Czechoslovakia .... 


... 


16,360 

16,019 

14,063 

102 1 

116 

Yugoslavia. 


... 


1,010 

2,221 

1,749 

45 j 

f 58 

Total Europe a). 


- 

- 

153,537 

147,011 

135,449 

104 

! "* 

U.S.S. R. 

. . 

— 

— 

55,116 

44,071 

29,733 

125 

| 185 

Total Europe b). 

. . 

- 

; - 

208,653 

191,082 

165,182 

109 

126 

Canada .. . 


_ 

_ 

1,213 

1,725 

1,374 

70 

88 

United States ..... 

. . 

— 

— 

29,366 

27,911 

27,893 

103 

105 

Total N orth A merica. 

* - 

— 

- 

30,579 

29,636 

29,267 

103 

104 

Japan . 


— 

_ 

1,168 

1,069 

675 

109 

I 173 

Turkey.. . 

, . 

— 

— 

1323 

1,453 

1,066 

91 

124 

Total Asia . 

. . 

- 

— 

2,491 

2,522 

1,741 

99 

143 

General Totals . . 

U) 

— 

— 

186,607 

241,723 

179,169 

223,240 

166,457 

196,190 

104 

108 

1 

112 

123 


a) Nat including U. S. S. R. — b) Including 17. S. S. R. — 1 ) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production to the end 
of September. 
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growth of late beet crops and the work of lifting and despatch to the factories. 
On the whole the beet arrived at the factories in good condition, though in 
same cases it was very dirty, having been lifted in fields saturated with water. 

As a result of this favourable weather and the good harvest conditions, 
some countries have made the first increases in their provisional estimates of 
the probable beet-sugar production and in all probability other countries will 
do the same when more accurate data are available of the quantity of beet 
delivered to the factories and their sugar-content. 

With the aid of these first data, the forecast of total European beet- 
sugar production (excluding the U. S. S. R.) in the present season has been 
raised I per cent, over last month's estimate. 

Reports from the XT. S. S. R. confirm what was said at the beginning of 
the season, namely that the crop is very large and for this reason no revision 
has been made of the figure published in the October Crop Report, pending 
more accurate information. 

In the table of beet-sugar production have been added the statistics of 
the quantity of sugar manufactured from the beginning of the season to the 
end of October; the quantity manufactured so far this year is at present a little 
less than last year, because the season began rather later this year in man}^ 
European countries. 


* * Jis 

Now that statistics are available of the total stocks of cane- and beet- 
sugar at the beginning of the new 1937-38 season for a good number of Euro¬ 
pean countries and also for Canada, Cuba, the United States, Puerto Rico, Java • 
and the Philippine Islands, which are the largest extra-European producers or 
exporters, we have accordingly constructed the accompanying table comprising 
the period from 1 September 1931 to 1 September 1937. To these figures 
have been added also those of floating stocks, to obtain combined statistics, 
that do not represent total world stocks, but approach very closety to them. 

Sugar stocks in Europe decreased gradually from 1 September 1931 to 
1 September 1934; but after the increase at the end of the 1934-35 season, 
due to the large production of that season, European stocks again declined to 
reach this year on 1 September the lowest figure recorded in the period under 
consideration. 

Almost all European countries contributed to this reduction during the 
X936-37 season, with the exception of the United Kingdom where stocks on 
x September 1937 had risen 52 per cent, since 1 September 1936, Hungary 
where stocks had risen 28 per cent., and Sweden which showed an increase 
of only 2 per cent. The largest reductions were in Germany 12 per cent., 
Austria 40 per cent., Belgium 17 per cent., France 41 per cent., Italy 23 
per cent,, the Netherlands 27 per cent., Poland 11 per cent., Romania 57 per 
cent, and Czechoslovakia 27 per cent. Sugar stocks in extra-European coun¬ 
tries have also diminished every year since 1 September 1932, at a more rapid 
pate even than European stocks; but, while in Europe almost all countries 
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Visible stocks of sugar on 1 September 1). 


Countries 

1937 j 

1936 1 

t 

1935 

2934 

2933 . 

* 

1933 

I93X 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany. ... 

7,08! 

8,029 

8,188 

5,657 

7,597 

16,453 

16,378 

A ustria. 

1,228 

2,033 

1,422 

196 

315 

154 

672 

Belgium.. . 

1,144 

1,387 

1,437 

1,162 

1,252 

1,455 

1,874 

Bulgaria.. 

37 

386 

522 

1,019 

697 , 

655 

783 

France. 

4.178 

7,117 

8,647 

4,491 

5,304 

4,833 

6,784 

Hungary ... 

774 

606 

620 

646 

875 1 

600 

1,043 

Xtalv. 

3.554 

4,608 

5,928 

5,895 

4,669 | 

5,74! 

5,922 

Netherlands. .. 

2,185 

2,976 

3,450 

4,332 

3,327 t 

2,937 

3,530 

Poland... 

1,744 

1,953 

2,317 

2,154 

3,783 

3,893 

5,822 

Romania... 

763 

1,786 

1,131 

871 

425 t 

1,179 

2,205 

United Kingdom. 

5,714 

3,754 . 

4,852 

5,944 

6,989 

4 ,663 

4,828 

Sweden. 

2,705 

2,657 : 

2,754 

2,972 

2,156 

2,088 

2,568 

Czechoslovakia . ... . 

1,565 

2,145 

2,183 

1,997 

2,989 1 

4,676 

6,905 

Total Europe . . . 

32,672 

39,437 ! 

43451 

37,336 

40,378 j 

49,327 

59,314 

Canada . . 

2,273 

2,165 ! 

2,176 

2,141 

2,127 ! 

2,103 

1,847 

Cuba. 

28,352 

26,422 j 

28,149 

45,623 

49,567 f 

52,369 

56,042 

United States (ports) .. 

3.574 

8,986 

14,493 

17,271 

9,513 

11,804 

12,088 

Puerto Rico... 

5,979 

4,827 i 

4,378 

7,300 

1,975 

3,814 

3,836 

Java. 

14,286 

19,784 

34,763 

52,316 

65,610 

64,280 

43,610 

Philippines. 

2 ) U 02 

507 

419 

1,014 

22 

516 

0 

Afloat. 

10,494 

5,732 | 

8,422 

5,291 

5,534 

7,165 

5,776 

Total . . . 

98,732 

108,860 J 

136,251 

168,292 

174,726 | 

191,378 

182,513 




(Thousand short tons) 



Germany. 

354 1 

401 ’ 

409 

283 

380 

823 

819 

Austria. 

! 61 

102 

71 

10 

16 ! 

8 ! 

34 

Belgium. 

57 

89 

72 

58 

63 

73 

94 

Bulgaria .. 

! 2 

19 ; 

26 

5! 

35 

33 

39 

France. 

209 

! 356 

432 

225 

265 

242 

1 339 

Hungary... 

1 39 

30 

31 

32 

44 , 

30 

52 

Italy. 

178 

230 

296 

295 

233 1 

287 

i 2 % 

Netherlands. 

109 

149 

173 

217 

166 

147 

176 

Poland. 

87 

98 

116 

108 

189 

195 

291 

Romania. 

38 

89 

57 

44 

21 

59 

no 

United Kingdom. 

286 

1 188 

243 

297 

* 349 1 

233 

I 241 

Sweden. 

135 

] 133 

138 

149 

! 108 ! 

104 

| 128 

Czechoslovakia. 

78 

107 

109 

100 

1 149 ! 

234 

, 345 

Total Europe . . . 

1,633 

1,971 

2,173 

j 1,869 

1 2,018 | 

2,468 

^ 2,964 

Canada . 

114 

108 

109 

107 

106 i 

105 

j 92 

Cuba ..... . 

1,418 

1,321 

1,407 

2,281 

1 2,478 ! 

2,618 

I 2,802 

United States (ports) . 

179 

449 

725 

864 

476 | 

590 

604 

Puerto Rico . 

299 

291 

219 

365 

99 

19! 

192 

Tava . 

714 

j 989 

1,738 

1 2,616 

3,280 1 

3,214 

2,180 

Philippines . . 

2 ) 55 

25 

21 

51 

1 1 

26 

0 

Afloat . 

525 

| 287 

421 

265 

277 , 

358 

289 

Total . . . 

4,937 

| 5,441 

6,813 

8,418 

j 8,735 1 

t 

9,570 

| 9,123 


1 ) Many of these figures are taken from Ificht’s Monthly Report on Sugar and Weltsuckerstatistik — a) Estimated 


Sugar production . 

(U. S. S. R, not included). 



; 1936-37 | 

1935-36 

1934-35 

X933-34 j 

1932-33 

! 

1931-32 j 

1930-31 




(Thousand centals) 



Europe. 

Total. 

147,049 ] 
634,713 j 

136,806 

579,818 

151,877 ] 
; 549,835 

132,322 

543,882 

| 121,607 

5 523.445 

| 130,183 | 
j 556,427 j 

188,231 

601.247 




(Thousand, short tons) 



Europe.. 

Total.. 

7,352 ! 
31,735 j 

6,840 

28,990 

7,594 

27,491 

6,616 

27,194 

6,080 
j 26,172 

t 

j 6,509 j 

j 27,821 

9,411 
j 30,062 


****** St. 21 Ingl. 
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SUGAR SEASON 


contributed to the decline, in the rest of the world the reduction was due 
almost solely to the island of Java, which alone for a long series of years has 
undergone the sacrifice of a severe restriction of cultivation, hast season, in 
addition to the reduction in Java, there was a drop in the United States' 
stocks, so that on I September 1937 extra-European stocks had been reduced 
since 1 September 1936 by 28 per cent, in Java and 60 percent, in the United 
States and these reductions more than counteracted increases in other countries. 
By adding together European, extra-European, and floating stocks we obtain 
a total of world stocks, that 011 x September 1937 was xo, 100,000 centals (500,000 
short tons) lower than a year before. 

By comparing the statistics of stocks, production, imports and exports an 
estimate may be made of the probable sugar consumption. Calculated on 
this basis, the world consumption of sugar in the 1936-37 season should prove 
considerably larger than that of the 1935-36 season. 

World sugar consumption up to • the 1930-31 season inclusive remained 
about stationary for some years; but from 1931-32, consumption increased con¬ 
tinuously right up to the 1936-37 season just ended, when probable world 
consumption exceeded that of the previous season by about 17,600,000 centals 
(880,000 short tons). This further confirms the rather improved situation of 
the sugar industry after so many years of crisis caused by overproduction. 

E. R. 


Current information on sugar. 

Austria: By the beginning of November 85 per cent, of the sugar-beet was har¬ 
vested and 75 per cent, despatched to the factories, where 2/3 were converted into 
sugar. The quality of the beet was rather poorer than last year. 

Belgium: Sugar-beet yields were variable and generally below average but showed 
a high sugar content. 

Bulgaria: As a result of the agreement made between the sugar-beet producers 
and the sugar manufacturers, the acreage under beet this year has been greatly increased; 
it is, in fact, almost double that of last year. The unit yield is reported as slightly 
above average and a large production is forecast. Lifting was delayed by rain in the 
first half of October but was resumed in the second fortnight in fine, dry weather. 
Saving was finished at the beginning of November and the despatch of beet to the 
factories continued normally and in quantities almost double those of last year. 

France: The growth of sugar-beet was rather retarded and they were still small 
after the September rains. Under the influence of the fine weather of October, lifting 
progressed well and was early. Yields per acre are on the whole rather higher than 
last year but, as the acreage was somewhat smaller, total production will be hardly 
up, to'thdt'.of 1936, but sugar-content is a little higher. Briefly then, the production 
of beet-sugar should be slightly larger than last year. 

Hungary: On 26 October, lifting and bringing in of beet were in progress. The 
roots' are healthy and generally well developed. 

t , 1 . 

Irish Free State: The sugar-beet crop this year is variable, and is not expected 
to yield quite as well as average. 
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Area and production of sugar-beet. 


Area 


Production 


Countries I 

! 

j 

1 

1937 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

1931 

to 

*935 

% *937 f 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 

*935 

1937 

1936 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

| % *937 

1930 

= IOO 

Aver-] 
age j 

1936 

f 

= IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

= IOO 

1 

1 

! 

X, 

000 acres 

— IOO 

J 

i, 

000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany 1 ). 

958 

961 

833 

99.7 

i 

i 

115 0, 

308,945 

266,668 

213,654 

15,447 

13,333 

10,683 

115.9 

144.6 

Austria . . 

100 

93 

111 

106.8 

89.5* 

21,524 

20,117 

24,802 

1,076 

1,006 

1,240 

107.0 

86.8 

Belgium . . 1 

118 

117 

131 

100.5 

90.4 

. 

32,880 

35,019 

... 

1,644 

1,751 

... 


Bulgaria . . 1 

25 

13 

23 

184.1 

109.9, 

3,979 

1,765 

3,779 

199 

88 

189 

225.4 

105.3 

Denmark 2 ) j 

102 

94 

105 

107.7 

96.8 

... 

40,052 

30,312 

• • * 

2,003 

1,516 



Finland . . j 

8 

8 

6 

106.0 

129.0 

1,874 

1,830 

1.381 

94 

91 

69 

‘ 102.4 

135.7 

France 3 ) . ] 

4) 702 

710 

770 


- 1 


1 77,604 

187,168 


8,880 

9,358 

s ... 

. . . 

Hungary . . 1 

117 

122 

114 

96 J 

102 .r 

24,313 

24,790 

19,624 

1,216 

1,239 

981 

t 98.1 

123.9 

Italy . . . i 

357 

299 

230 

105.8 

137.7 

73,069 

58,021 

53,300 

3,653 

2,901 

2,665, 

, 125.9 

137.1 

Latvia . . . 


29 

28 

... 

1 


2 ) 5,177 

4,683 


2 ) 259 

234s 



Lithuania . 

l '”20 

17 

11 

114.31 173.5' 


3,758 

1,976 

... 

188 

99 

1 ... 


Netherlands. 

103 

106 

103 

97.8 

100.3 

31,218 

36,117 

34,492 

1,561 

1,806 

1,725 

j 86.4 

90.5 

Poland . . . 

365 

300 

294 

121.6 

124 2 


56,938 

53,172 

... 

2,817 

2,659 

! ... 


Unit King : 












i 


Fngl and W. 

307 

349 

323 

87.9 

94.9 

, # , 

75,869 

65,145 

1 

3,793 

3,257 

» ■ * * j 


Scotland 

7 

i 7 

4 

106.3 

196.6 


1,525 

732 


76 

37 



Sweden , . 

126 127 

113 

99 3 

111.9, 

•*0 367 

39,675 

35,261 

I 2,018 

1,984 

1,763 

, foV.7‘ 

1*14.5 

Switzerland. 

... 

4 

4 




1,433 

5,249 

1 ... 

72 

62 

... i 


Czechoslov . 

; 448 

381 

392 

1175 

114.3' 

106 272 

104,928 

88,225 

! 5.3141 5,246 

, 4.411 

1 101.31 120.5 

Yugoslavia . 

j ... 

75 

| 85 


... | 


13,617 

12,852 


681 

; 643 

1 


USSR. . 

5)2,943 

3,104 

3,238 

94.8 

90,9,, 465,177 

371,039 

243,261 

23,259 

18,552 

| 12,163 

i 125.4 

191.2 

Canada . . 

47 

56' 49! 83.8 

95.o!i 8,380 

! 1.900) 9,262 

419 

595 

1 463 

! 70.4 

90.5 

U S A. . . 

778 

776 

799 

100.3 

97.4jj 184,000 

180,560, 173,720 

9,200 

9,028 

1 8,686 

\ 

101.9 

105.9 


1} Not including crops for seed. — 2) Sugar-beet for factories — 3) Including beets for distilling (averaging 
io\qoo acres and 28,504,000 centals or 1,425,000 sh. tons from 1930 to 1934}. — 4) Area sown on 1 June. — 
5) Area estimated by the Plan. 


Italy: The sugar-beet crop is confirmed as being on the whole good, but the 
sugar content is rather low. 

United Kingdom: Sugar-beet in the generally dry weather of October maintained 
the improvement of the previous month. Though roots are small, they are of fair 
quality, and the sugar content is high. The yield per acre was estimated on 1 Nov¬ 
ember to average 168.0 centals (8.4 short tons), which is about 45 centals (2.2 short tons) 
less than last year and 22.4 (1.1) less than the ten-year average. 

The sugar-content was about 18 per cent, as against 17.4 per cent, in October 
last year. 

Czechoslovakia: The yield of sugar-beet is larger than that indicated by the last 
reports though the latter were good. Much of the crop must therefore be utilized 
for stock. The sugar content is below that of normal years. 

Yugoslavia: The restrictions imposed by the sugar factories on beet supplies resulted 
in a substantial decline in the cultivated acreage. The frequent rains and cloudy 
weather of the last two months reduced the sugar-content of the roots but increased 
the weight of foliage and roots. The production of beet and, consequently, of sugar 
are expected to be much smaller than last year, a result which may enable the large 
stocks to be reduced, make it possible to remove the restrictions and induce growers 
to increase the crop area next year. 
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U. S. S. R.: On 25 October the collective farms (according to the plan, the acreage 
under sugar-beet for sugar in the whole country was 2,943,000 acres of which 148,000 
were in State farms and the remainder, 2,795,000 were in collective farms) had completed 
the beet harvest over an area representing 93 per cent, of the plan, giving a yield 
of 384,708,000 centals (19,235,000 short tons) of sugar-beet. By 10 November the 
production of sugar-beet had reached 430,000,000 centals (21,450,000 short tons) and 
the harvest was nearly completed. At the same date, the quantity of beet despatched 
to the sugar factories amounted to 86 per cent, of the harvest. The total production 
of sugar-beet this year is thus considerably larger than last year (371,000,000 centals 
or 38,550,000 short tons) and will exceed 440,000,000 (22,000,000). 

When the Crop Report was in the press, it was reported that production of beet 
was estimated at 465,000,000 centals (23,260,000 sh. tons). 

Argentina: Weather conditions in October were favourable for the planting of 
sugar-beet. 

* 

Barbados: Heavy rains in certain parts of the island were reported in Septem¬ 
ber, but general rains were wanted. In some districts the drought had affected the 
sugar canes. 

British Guiana: In September grinding of the new sugar crop had begun on 
most of the estates. 

Jamaica: It was reported in September that the growing sugarcane had suffered 
from the lack of rain and that if the dry weather continued it might have an adverse 
effect on the coming crop. 

St. Kitts-Nevis: In September the sugar crop showed an improvement, but 
it was reported that more rain was needed. 

Taiwan: Canes of the old plantations were growing under quite satisfactory 
conditions and those of new plantations under normal conditions. 

Netherlands Indies: Weather was wet in Fasoervean during the second half of 
October but elsewhere the canes were suffering from drought though condition was 
still satisfactory and, in some places, even very- good. White grub was reported 
to be widespread but was itself attacked by Encarsia. 

In the first half of November, there was little rain. The young cane plant¬ 
ations suffered somewhat from drought and canes began to lose colour. Work is a 
little behindhand. (Aneta). 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, the crop varied from one province to another but was 
rather good at the end of September. In Ann am, the crop was good on the whole, 
but the typhoon of the end of September did some damage in the far north (Tanh-Hoa). 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the production of cane sugar this 
year will be about 2,928,000 centals (146,000 short tons) against 2,648,000 (132,000) in 
1936-37 and 2,018,000 (100,900) on the average of the five years ending 1935-36; 
percentages, 110.6 and 145.1. 

Egypt: The sugar cane crop grows satisfactorily and the early cultivations were 
approaching maturation; the rest of the cultivations are progressing. The operations 
in progress are watering and cutting of the crops destined for local consumption* 
Crop condition is normal. 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in September were satisfactory for harvesting. 
The sugar crop was estimated at 7,055,000 centals (353,000 short tons) as compared 
with 6,621,000 (331,000) in 1936-37 and, 4,992,000 (250,000) on the average of the 
preceding five seasons. Percentages: 106.5 and 141.3. 
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Union of South Africa: Sugar-cane crop condition averaged 9 per cent, below 
normal in September. The weather was very dry throughout the sugar-belt, the 
highest rainfall measured being 1,61 inches in Zululand. 


Current information on vines. 

France: Yields are very variable but on the whole do not appear likely to be 
much higher than last year. Alcohol content is high; quality is generally good, in 
spite of the high temperatures during fermentation, that had caused fears for the 
good preservation of the wine. 

Greece: Gathering of grapes was finished everywhere by the middle of October 
except in the higher districts. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather conditions 
of September and October and the spread of mildew a much larger production of 
must is expected than was obtained last 3’ear, when production was poor, but the 
yield will not reach the level of previous years. Gathering of table grapes, which 
are also expected to yield a plentiful crop, was still going on in the first half of 
October. 

According to the most recent estimate, the total area cultivated to vines 
(for must) this year Is about 390,600 acres against 375,700 in 1936 and 350,200 on 
the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 103.9 and 111.5. The corre¬ 
sponding production is estimated at about 70,718,500 Imperial gallons (8^,926,600 
American gallons) against 42,213,200 (50,694,200) and 79,854,100 (95,897,600); per¬ 
centages, 167,5 and 88.6. 

Area cultivated to vines for table grapes this year is about 50,200 acres against 
51,300 In 1036 and 42,400 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 
9S.0 and 118.4. The corresponding production is estimated at about 1,507,000 centals 
against 995,000 and 1,573,000; percentages, 151.5 and 95.9. 

Hungary: At the end of October, the vintage was finished almost everywhere. 
Production is generally below average. The quality of grapes is very variable. 

Italy: Heavy rain in the first fortnight of October affected adversely the vin¬ 
tage: the quality of the grapes Is not good and the sugar and alcohol contents are 
low. A poor production Is confirmed. 

According to an official report, wine production in Italy this year is 
about the same as last year (740 million Imperial gallons or SS9 million American 
gallons) compared with the 1931-35 average of 846 million Imperial gallons (1,016 mil¬ 
lion American gallons), a decrease of 12.5 per cent. 

Portugal: Pain In the second half of September favoured vines. Ripening was 
normal. Wine production is forecast as larger than last year. 

Romania: By 20 October the vintage was nearly finished. Production will be 
below average as a result of the rain that fell just before the vintage. Quality also 
will be worse than last year. 

Czechoslovakia: Vines were affected by wet weather during the ripening period 
and grapes began to rot. The quantity eliminated was larger than usual. The 
crop was smaller but the quality of the wine is generally good. 
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Yugoslavia: During the first half of October the gathering of grapes was finished 
in the banovine of Pritnorze where production is reported to be light and below the 
outturn of a year ago. Quality, however, is good. 

In the principal areas of production, that is, in the banovines of the Danube, 
the Sava and the Morava, serious damage was caused by the September hailstorms. 
The excessively wet weather of the last two months resulted in mildew attacks in 
the same areas. 

Production this year is not on the whole equal to last year’s either in quantity 
or in quality. 

Argentina: Hail at the beginning of October rather seriously damaged vines in 
several parts of Mendoza, Salta and Jujuy. In Ta Pioja and Catamarca the con¬ 
dition of vines was average. 

Algeria: Rain rather affected the last mountain vintages. A very large increase 
in fmnagine in the vineyards is reported. Crop condition was average. 


Current information on olives. 

France: The ripening of olives was very early and the picking of early crops 
had begun in certain central departenients (Yar). Yields varied; production generally 
is poor, owing to the ravages of dacits and other influences reported earlier. 

Greece: The rains of September and the first half of October stopped the shedding 
of olives caused in August by the prolonged summer drought and favoured growth. 
In many areas, especially in Chios and Mytilene where preventive measures were 
inadequate, damage has been caused by dacus ranging from 10 to 30 per cent. 
Despite these unfavourable conditions, prospects of a plentiful crop are confirm¬ 
ed by recent information from the main areas of production where a decrease in 
olive oil prices is reported. To check the fall, the Government, in addition to the 
import duty, has imposed a special tax on native or imported oilseeds intended for 
the manufacture of oil. 

Italy: The crop condition of olives in the first fortnight of October was quite 
good, but considerable shedding was reported as a result of insect attacks. Crop 
forecasts varied from good to mediocre. In some districts of Liguria yields were low. 

According to an official communication, the production of olive oil in Italy 
is estimated this year at 5.1 million centals (67 million American gallons) against 
3*5 million {45 million) in 1936-37 end an average of 4.5 million {60 million) in 
; the five years 1931-32 to 1935-36. Percentages, 148.5 and 113,0. 

i Portugal: Rain in the second fortnight of September*’ favoured olive-trees. Oil 
production will be larger than last year and the year 1935-36. 

Argentina: Drought and winds in October seriously damaged olive-trees in the 
provinces of La Rioja and Catainarca. 

; Algeria: Rain assisted the growth of olives particularly in Oranie. Some attacks 
y 6 £\' 4 acus : are reported' in the Miliara district; Crop condition is good. 
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Area and production of flax . 




f) Area 



j) Production 

Countries 

1937 

1936 

Aver. 
I93X 
to 1935 

% 1937 

1937/33 

1937 

1936 

Aver. 
*93* 
to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Aver. 
1931 
to 1935 

% 1937 

1937/38 

1*937/38 

i 

1936/37 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

1936 

1936/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

*937/ 

1938 

1936/ 

1937 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

193 7/3 S 

1936/37 

1931/32 

to 

! 2935/36 

1936 

1936/ 

Aver, 


j 1,000 acres 

1937 
= 100 

— 100 

1,000 centals 

r,ooo pounds ! 

{ 

1937 
— 100 

— 100 


Germany 1) . 

141 

109 

23 

129.1, 

604.1| 

Fibre 

785! 

65712) 16311 

78,543 

65,679 

2)16,346} 

1.432 

119.6! 

114.9* 

480.5 

Austria . . . 

7 

6} 

5 

123.0, 

135.6 

18 

16 

14 

1,797 

1,564 

125.5 

^Belgium . . . 

70 

72, 

33 

96.9! 211.3 

... 1 

480] 

230 

... 

48,029 

22,977; 

... 


Bulgaria . . . 

H 

7 

2 

155.6 

429.3 

14, 

31 

4 

1,408 

315 

445! 

447.4 

316.3 

Estonia . . , 

77 

70 

50l 

no.jj 

155.8 

249! 

192: 

143 

24,860 

19.211 

14,313 

129.4 

173.7 

* Irish Free State 


5 

2 

I 


... 1 

21 

8 

^ T „ 

2,121 

831 

„ ,, . 1 


* Finland 3) . . 

9 

11 

11 

87.4] 

87.0 

... 1 

. . 

36 



3,571 

... 


* France . , , 


97 

45 



... 1 

563 

253 


56,317 

25,278! 



Hungary . . 

10 

914) 7 

112.5 

136.2 

38 

39 4) 24! 

3,808 

3,868 

4) 2,395 

98.4 

159.0 

Italy . . . 

15 

15 

9 

102.1 

166 3 

66 

71 

44 

6,579 

7,094 

4,361 ! 

92.7 

150.8 

Latvia.... 

171 

166 

113 

103.0, 

150.8 

566 ( 

409 

334 

56,571 

40,874 

33,431 j 

138.4 

169.2 

Lithuania 3) . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 

6791 

635, 

472 

67,865 

63,482 

47,233 

106.9 

343.7 

Netherlands . 

43 

33 

14 

130.6' 

298.4 

302' 

271 i 

105 

30,192 

27,137 

10,473 

111.3, 

288.3 

* Poland . . . 

360 

330 

257 

109.1 

139.9 

... | 

821, 

693 


82,109 

69,2971 

... 


* Romania. , . 


71 

62 

... 


i 

261 

159 


26,090 

15,930 



Tin Kingd : 

* North, Ir. . 

1 

19 i 25 

13 

75.2 

143.0 


113 

68 j ... 

11.274 

6,839 



Czechoslovakia 

48 

40 

23 

118 1 

209.8 

227i 

210 

IOC! 

22,687 

21,026 

9,962 

107.9 

227.7 

* Yugoslavia. . 


34 

29 



1 

264 

225 J ... 

26,352 

22,48? 



Total Europe 

741 

663 

391 

112.0 

‘1874 

2,m\ 

2,503 

M03, 

294,310 

250,250 

140,391 

117.7 

209.6 

*U. S. S. R. 5) . 

6) 4,709 

5,310 

5,689 

88.7 

82.8 

... | 

11,6851 

11,832 


1,168,454 

1,183,168 

... 

,.. 

Egypt . . . .j 

7 

6 

4 

109.1 

176.5 

44! 

41, 

23' 

4,4! 8 

4,128 

2,287 

107.0 

393.1 

Tours . !i 7481 669 

395.. 112.3 

188.1 

2,988| 

2,544! 

1,426 

298,728 

254,378 

142,678 

117.5 

209.4 

Germanv . .1 

141 

109 

23 

129.1 

L 

604.1 

inseed. 

1 . 

1 

1 

847« 715, 

! 

2) 192 

1,000 bushels j 

of 56 pounds 

1.5121 1,276(2 ) 3431 

118.5 

441.0 

Austria . . . 

4 

3 

3 

108.2 

112.3 

12 

13 

12 

22 

24 

22 

92.2 

100.0 

^Belgium „ . .I' 70 

72 

331 96.9 

211.3 


433! 

175 

... 

772 

313 



Bulgaria . . . 

li 

7 

2 

155,6 

429.3 

37 

38 i 

10 

; 67 

68 

19 

■$7.6 

359.4 

Estonia . . .; 

77 

70 

50 

110.1 

155.8 

231 

247 

147 

412 440. 262 

93.5 

157.4 

* France . . . I 


97 

45 


... 



188 

f ... 

_ 

335 


* * * 

Hungary. . . 

15 

15 

4) 27 

103.4 

55.5. 

95 

95 4) 129 

j 169 

16914) 2301 

ioo.o® 

73.3 

Italv .... 

19 

16 

12 

121.1 

159.6 

112 

84 

63 

200 

150 

113 

133.8, 

177.5 

Latvia. . . 

171 

166 

113 

103.0 

150.8; 

517 

406 

307 

924 

725 

i 549 

127.4! 

: 168.4 

Lithuania 3) 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 

847 

80$ 

555 

1,512 

1,444, 991 

428! 159 

104.7! 

j 152.7 

^Netherlands . 

43 

33 

14 

130.6 

298.4! 

... 

240 

89 


... 


’"Poland . . . 

360 

330 

257 

109.1 

•39.9 

... 

1,579 

1,157 


2,820 

2,066 



* Romania . . 


71 

62 


... 1 


299 

239 


534 

426 1 



Czechoslovakia 

48 

401 23 

nil 

209,8! 

187 

161 

78 

335 

! 288 

1391 

i i 6.4 

1 241.5 

* Yugoslavia. , 


34‘ 29 


1 


34 

19 


60 

34 1 



1 otal Europe . 

704 

634 

398 

111.0 

» 175,8 

2,885 

2,568 

1A93 

5J53\ 4,584 

2,668' 

112.5 

193.2 

*V S S R , . 

7) 5.855 

7) 5,798 

6,766 

101.0 

86.5 

_ 


16,808 

... 

1 ... 

30,0141 

,.. 


Canada . . , 

241 

468 

377 

51.5 

63.9 

385 

1.005 

3,308 

940 

6875 1,795 

1,679 

38.3 

40.9 

United States. 

1,081 

1.180 

1,770 91.6 

61.1 

4,275 

5,639 

7,634 

1 5,908 

10,070 

129.2 

75.8 

India .... 

3,594 

3,457 

3,230 

| 104.0 

111.3 

9,363 

8,691 

8,893 

16,720' 15.520' 15.880 

107.7 

’ 105.3 

Egypt .... 

7 

6 

4 

109.1 

176.5 

46 

42i 28 

82 75} 50 

1 109.0 

1 162.2 

* Eritrea. , . , 

_ 

I 11 

4 

j 



46 

21 

... 

1 821 37 

I ... 


*Fr Morocco . 

... 

43 

49 

... 


1*46 

212 

223 

260 378 399 

68.3 

? ’65,1 

* Argentina . . 

8) 7,339,8} 7,438 

8) 7,514 

98.7 

97.7 


40,786 

39,518 

1___ 

72,8321 70,568 

1 ... 


•’"Uruguay. . . 

1 

i ... 

| 469 

350 

... 

... 

... 

2,745 

1,749 

I *•* 

I 4,901' 3,124 

\ ... 

... 

Tor vex . 

5,6271 5,7 45 

5,779 

, 97.9 

97.3 

16,954 

15,614 

16,993 

ji 30,276 , 27,882 30,347 

li 1 

1 108< 

S 99.8 


t) Tiie years indicated axe those of the harvest* single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. —* 1) The corresponding figures m dry stalks (flax in raw «Rohstengel») are as follows: 
1 937~39->700,000 lb.; 1936-328,400,000 lb; average 81,700,000 lb — 2) Average 1933 to 1935* — 3) Flax and hemp. 
— 4) Average 1934 and 1935. —- 5) Dolgur.etz ” \ariety — h) Area harvested on 25 August representing 93 % 
of the area fixed by the Plan (5,108,700 acre-*) — 7) Total area according to the plan. — 8 ) Area sown. 
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Current information on flax. 

Greece: The recent attempts to introduce flax in a Greece have met with suc¬ 
cess. The area this year is larger than last year at about 2,500 acres. Conditions 
in September and October were favourable for growth and a good outturn is 
expected. 

Irish Free State: The flax crop yield is estimated as rather lower than last year. 
Czechoslovakia: The flax crops in some areas were rather short but fibre quality 
was fairly satisfactory generally. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 November): The condition of flax varies from average 

to good. 

Current information on cotton. 

Bulgaria: The wet weather of the first half of October had an unfavourable effect 
on the cotton crops by delaying picking and the opening of bolls and damaging, though 
slightly, the bolls already opened. However, the rather dry and fine weather of the 
second half of the month appreciably improved the outlook and the crop was expected 
to be plentiful. 

Greece: The condition of unirrigated cotton crops, which previously had been 
rather poor owing to the drought of the summer, improved appreciably with the 

Area and production of cotton . 




Area 


. 11 

11 

Production of ginned 

COTTON 



Countries 

4937/3* 

1 

! 

: 

1936/37 

Aver¬ 

age 

X93X/32 

to 

1935/36 

% 1937 / 3 S! 

! 

1937/ 

1936 / 

Average 

1931/32 

1937 / 

1936 / 

Average 

1931/32 

% 1937/38 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver-j 
age | 

193 S 

1937 

to 

1935/36 

193 s 

*937 

to 

1935/36 

1 936/ 

2937 

Aver¬ 

age 


1 1,000 acres 

1 .. ■ 

~ 100 

= 100 ' 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 4^8 lb. 

= 100 

=* IOO* 

Bulgaria.j 

Greece. 

U, S. S. R. . . . 

1 

113 

181 

i)5,163 

78 

154 

, 

5,024 

44 

74 

5,068 

145.2 
II 7.5 

254.6 

245.4 

197 

364 

1 ) 

16,645 

140 

279 

16,976 

74 

146 

9,309 

41 

76 

1 ) 

3,482 

29 

58 

3,551 

,6 

31 

1,947 

140,3 

130.6 

264.4 

249.4 

United States 2 ) . 

Mexico. 

Montserrat 3 ) . . ! 
St. Vincent 3 } . „ 

33*736 

856 

5 

5 

{ 

30,028 

844 

5 

5 

31,697 

390 

3 

2 

112.3 

101.5 

109.9 
85.0 

106.4 

2193 

170.6 

259.0 

87,202 

1,558 

5 

59,267 

1,717 

1 

60,629 

1,000 

6 

2 

18,243 

326 

1 

12,399 

359 

1 

12,684 

209 

1 

*) 

147.1 

90.8 

109.4 

143.8 

155.9 
84.4 

Burma ..... 
India 4 ) 5 ) . ■. . 

537 

20,715 

519 

*20,48! 

396 

19,724 

103.5 

101.1 

i 

135.6 

105.0; 

IF 

452 

318 

*_!_* 

95 

67 

| 

•c 

Sgypi ■. 

Xyasaland. . . . : 

2,053 

1.781 

1 , ~ 

3,657 

44 

; i 

115.3 

1 

. 123.9 1 

! 

7) 

11,035 

40 

9,021 

48; 

7,127 

35 

7) 

2,309 

8 

1,887 

10; 

1,491 

7 

122.3 

82.5; 

154.8 

115.3 



*3 Less than 500. 

1 ) According to the Plan. — 2} See: Summary of Government Cotton Reports — .1 Sea Island cotton 
Hot including Burma. - 5 ) Second report. — 6) Revised estimate - 7 ) Firet estimate 
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assistance of the rains of September and October The crops in irrigated regions were 
in better condition. Ripening was hastened by the warmer and drier weather of 
October, Owing to the higher yield per acre and the increase in sowings over last 
year, a very plentiful crop is expected this year. 

Italy: On 15 October cotton production was repotted to vary from one distrct 
to another: the Sicilian harvest was on the whole estimated as satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia: Cotton growing was attempted for the first time in the Banat, 
giving very satisfactory and quite unexpected results. 

U. S. S. R.: According to the provisional estimates, cotton production this year 
is larger than last year. On 10 November 79 per cent, of the harvest plan had been 
completed. 

Argentina: The rain that fell in the second decade of October favoured the work 
of cotton planting in the Chaco, Corrientes, the north of Santa Fe and Entre Rios. 
In the latter province, however, the rainfall was, insufficient. In Tucumati and Santiago 
del Estero and the north of Cordoba the preparation of the soil and sowing were hamp¬ 
ered by drought. 

United States: During the week ending 19 October, the cotton crop has been 
largely gathered in southern portions of the belt. In northern districts picking 
made mostly good advance in eastern sections, but slow- in western owing to rain. 
There was more or less moisture damage to the staple of unpicked cotton in the 
western States. 

During the following week, unseasonably cold weather prevailed throughout the 
cotton belt, with frost or freezing temperatures extending into central sections. 
Rainfall was heavy in the east, light to moderate in most east and central sections, 
but practically a rainless “week was reported from the western half of the belt. While 
further growth of cotton was stopped by low temperatures in most northern parts, 
there was no extensive frost damage. 

During the week ended 3 November the weather in the cotton belt was generally 
warm and dry except that there was considerable rain in the north-eastern districts. 
The picking of the remaining crop made almost an uninterrupted progress except 
locally, and the harvest was nearly completed in the western belt. A considerable 
amount of cotton was still in the fields in the north-eastern districts of the cotton 
belt, but the harvesting was making rapid progress. 

According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as on 1 November, and 
issued on S November, a crop of 18,243,000 bales is forecast; this would be by 
far the largest crop on record for any year in the United States, and the same is 
true also for the indicated yield per acre of 258.8 pounds of lint. (See: Summary of 
Government Cotton Reports). Most of the unpicked cotton w r as open and subject to 
weather damage. Inclement weather would, therefore, materially interfere with 
picking and result in a considerable loss in the fields. This report is an estimate oi 
the amount of cotton that was expected to be ginned allowing for average loss in 
the fields. The amount of cotton fginned from the 1937 crop prior to 1 November 
1937 is also the largest on record for that date. Moreover, in most States the 
average gross weight of the running bales is considerably above 511 pounds, which is 
the average of the last seven years. 

During the week ended 10 November, the picking of the cotton crop in the 
northern portions of the belt made good advance. 

*****1;*: J2 J flay 
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Sum in ary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Report referred to X July: 

A tea in cultivation (acres) ......... 

Report referred to x August: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition {per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 4 ). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned io 1 August 5 ) .... .. 

Cotton ginned ioxS August 5 ). 

Report referred, to x September: 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . . . 

Production 4 ) . , .... 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. . . 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 5 ). 

Cotton ginned to x 6 September 5 ). 

Report referred to 1 October: 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 4 ) . , . .. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to 1 October 5 ). 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 5 ). 

Report referred to x November: 

Production 4 ).. . . . . 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb.. . 

Cotton ginned io x November 5 ). 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 5 ).. . „ . 


Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

estimates 



1937/3 


1936/3 7 

Average 

1931/32 

Aver. 

100 

for dates 
indicated 

1936/37 - 
= 100 ~ 

X937/3 8 


to X935/36 


34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,382,000 

110.4 

99-4 

x.) 33*429,000 

2} 30,028,000 

2) 31,697,000 

in.3 

X05.5 

Si 

72 

3) 69 

— 

— 

I5o93*°°o 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

125.S 

122.9 

223.3 

197.6 

3) 179-3 

113.0 

124.5 

142,983 

41,130 

88,771 

347.7 

261.1 

515,000 

208,509 

294,690 

247.0 

I74-S 

6) 33*736,000 

2) 30,028,000 

2) 31,697,000 

1X2-3 

10C.4 

75 

59 

3) 60 

— 

— 

16,098,000 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

129.8 

126.9 

228.5 

197.6 

3) 179.3 

115.6 

127.4 

i,S 74,674 

1,374,2 47 

1,072,995 

136.4 

174.7 

4,261,422 

3,709,965 

2.657,216 

1x5-0 

160.6 

79 

62 

3) 59 

_ 

_ ■ 

i7,573.ooo 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

141-7 

13S.5 

249-3 

197.6 

3) 179*3 

126.2 

X39*° 

8,260,201 

6,031,950 

5,069,634 

136.9 

162.9 

11,068,285 

8,569,476 

7,749,691 

129.2 

143.8 

18,243,000 

12,399,000 

12,684,000 

147.1 

143.H 

25 S.8 

197.6 

3) 1 79*3 

131.0 

144.3 

13,164.096 

9,882,530 

9,477,531 

X33-2 

138.9 

14,949,000 

10,767,140 

10,612,133 

138.8 

140.9 


1 ) Area in cultivation on 1 July less the ten-year ( 1927 - 36 ) average abandonment 2.3 percent. — 2 ) Area 
actually harvested. — 3 ) Ten-year { 1926 - 35 ) average. — 4 ) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive of 
iinters. — 5 ) la running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Haters. — 6 ) Area in culti* 
vation on 1 July less 1.3 per cent, of abandonment. 


Haiti: Total ginned cotton exports in the fiscal year 1 October 1936 to 30 Sep¬ 
tember 1937 were 118,865 centals (24,867 bales) against 126,860 (26,540) last year, 
a decrease of 6 per cent, 

St. Vincent: The close season terminated on 15 August, 1937, and planting ope¬ 
rations immediately began in spite of very unfavourable weather conditions. The 
dry season was unusually prolonged and the total rainfall for August and September 
was rather less than 65 per cent, of the average. By the end of September, 45,757 .lb . 
of seed had been sold by the Government Cotton Ginnery, as compared with a total 
of 37,949 lb. in 1936; percentage: 120.9. Germination on the whole was quite fair, 
but subsequent growth suffered. This was especially marked in the Seward districts 
where much supplying, and even replanting, in extreme cases, was necessary, but 
surprisingly good stands were obtained on the Windward side. By the end of 
September growth was generally fairly satisfactory. It was reported that there had 
been a marked reduction in the incidence of angular leaf spot disease as compared 
with early growth in 1936, and that the plants presented a very clean, healthy 
appearance. This may, perhaps, be attributed to the mercuric chloride treatment of 
the seed, which was omitted in 1936. As a result of the severe weather conditions 
;;; : tnpst growers have been, unable-to plant as large an, area as They had hoped, and in 
, consequence, the total ^ acreage Shows a reduction as compared with that of last year.' 
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India: Cotton picking in the Punjab was in progress on 12 November 1937. 
Crop condition in the system of the province was SS per cent, of normal. 

Indo-China: In Ami am, the crop looked very well at the end of September in 
certain districts (Bmh-Thuan), and flowering was beginning in others (Ninh-Thuan). 

Egypt: In the first fortnight of October the opening of the bolls still 011 late crops 
progressed normally under good weather conditions. Picking was finished in Upper 
Bgypt and south of the Delta, except in a few districts where the second picking is 
beginning. North of the Delta, the first harvest was practically finished and the 
second well advanced. At the beginning of November the harvest was completed 
throughout Bgypt. Unit yields are definitely better than last year, when they were 
very good. Ginning outturn is equal to or better than last year. 

Percentage of cotton bolls attacked totally or partially by Pectinophora gossy- 
piella and Earias insulana up to 15 October; 


Varieties 

Sakellaridis .... 

Maarad. 

Giza 7.. 

Askmuni and Zagora 

Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in bales of 47S lb. net weight, was as 
follows: 


Varieties 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Sakellaridis ....... 

23,ObS 

32 ,iSy 

42,144 

42,239 

30,868 

42.924 

45,634 

Other varieties above: 

1 *!*" . 

* 91,633 

164,892 

108 , 45 s 

73,439 

40,060 

29,433 I 


1 V/' ....... 

11,126 

10,167 

*3,772 

13,214 

17,616 

22,305 

339,710 

1 V." . 

511 , 8-5 

573,3S6 

507,367 

440,749 

418,861 

203,699 1 


Total ... 

7J5,6 

780,634 

671,741 

578,641 

50?*4°5 

jqS, 3&J 

3'5,344 

S carlo . 

10,065 

14,025 

11,708 

10,177 

7,460 

6,054 

8,677 

Total production (including 

S carlo) .*} 

2 , 308,600 

1 , 887,200 

r, 768,600 

1 , 565,600 

1 , 776,900 

1,02 7,000 

1,317.300 


First estimate. 


1037 

1936 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

* 41 

56 

. 48 

56 

* 39 

55 

. 26 

39 


Nigeria: In September it was expected that, if weather conditions remained 
favourable to cotton growing during October, the crop would be at least equal to 
that of last season. 

Uganda: The acreage planted to the end of September was estimated to be 
1,676,000 as compared with 1,412,000 acres planted to the same date last year. 
Percentage: 118.7. The above figure is subject to revision when the 1937 mean plot 
size for all district has been ascertained, but there is no doubt that the acreage under 
cotton in Uganda is larger than it was last year. The condition of the crop, although 
not good in some areas was, on the whole, reasonably satisfactory. 

Tanganyika: In September weather conditions generally were hot and dry 
throughout the territory. A partial failure of the Mwanza cotton crop was reported, 
and it was expected that the final figures would probably be 33 per cent, below 
original estimates. 
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Current information on hemp. 

Italy: The hemp crop is regarded as satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia: It is forecast that the production of hemp for fibre will be satisfac¬ 
tory in quantity, but quality is reported as rather bad, owing to excessive rain in 
September and October, 

Area and production of hemp . 


COUNTRIES 


Germany i). . . . 

Austria. 

Bulgaria. 

France ...... 

Italy. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . , . 


IT. S. S R . 

Sj-ria & Lebanon . 


Germany . . . . 
Austria . . . . 
Bulgaria * . . . 
France .... 

Italy . 

Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Czechoslovakia . 


AREA 

Production 

j 1 | 

| Average I /0 T 93/ , 

*937 

1 

1936 

Average 

193* 

to 1935 

% *937 

1937 | I93t» | *93* j 

to 1935 j 1936 

; i I 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

ijooo acres 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


[i 19 

14 

2 

133.2 

775.6| 


9,929 

2 ) 8,238 


4 

j 3) 

1 

1 

81.3 

59.2: 

l" 76 

184 

286 

95.7 

61.6 

* 21 

16 

13 

132.0 

162.1, 

8,448 

7,288 

5,012 

115.9 

168.5 


9 

7 




9,524 

6,995 



>! 214 

185 

147 

iis.7 

i 45.9 

| 237,741 

192372 

129,883 

123.6 

i 83.(3 

j 85 

83 

80 

101.4 

106.0 


26,875 

25,331 



i 

124 

117 




64,433 

55,793 

» - - 


18 

18 

19 

96.9 

93.6 


12,711 

12,005 

70.2 

74.4 

! 

132 

83 

... 


j 8,929 

114,532 

64,473 



;U) 1.511 

1,517 

1,812 

99.6 

83.4 



367.992 



ij 

li **’ i 

5 

6 


... 

1 

3,237 

3,410 





Hempseed. 






19 

14 ! 

2 

133.2 

775.6 


7,604 

i 4,308 S 



3) 

3) j 

3 ) 

95.2 

120.0 

"i32 

127 

104 ! 

! 104.2 

126.8 

21 

16 

13 

132.0 

162.1 

9,714 

5,325 

j 3,755 i 

1 182.4 

258.7 


9 ! 

7 

... 




! 1 859 



— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

6J00 

*7,758 

| 4,620 

| *78.6 

132.0 

85 

83 ; 

80 

101.4 

106.0 


42,896 

39,009 

1 


. .. 

■ 124 1 

117 




50,919 

43,865 

1 


18 j 

18 ; 

i 

19 

96.9 

93.6 

5,634 

8379 

7,918 

67.2 

71.2 


*) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Rohstengel) are as follows: 
*936 — 49*644*000 1935 — 41 , 191,000 lb. — 2 ) Year 1935 . — 3 ) Area less than 500 acres. — 4 ) Area forecast 

by the plan. 


Current information on hops. 

France; The good quality of the present crop is confirmed, and almost the entire 
crop, was sold at the end of October. 

v Hungary: By the end of October, hop picking‘was finished, Yields are rather 
‘above average. 

Yugoslavia: The general weather conditions of the year and the frequent rains 
of September and October in particular were unfavourable for hops in the banovines 
of the Brave and the Danube which are important areas of production. It is re¬ 
ported that more than 50 per cent, of the crop was destroyed by Peronospora . 

Owing to the poor quality of the outturn, the demand for Yugoslav hops on 
foreign markets has declined considerably and prices, despite the small outturn, 
■ are lower. 
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Area and production of hops. 


Area Produciiox 


COUNTRIES 5 

» 

I 


1936 

Average 

1 % 1937 1 

*937 1936 

1 

1 

Average 

% 1937 

*537 

*93* 
to 1933 

19 39 

Aver¬ 
age < 

*93* 

to 1935 

__ - ' Aver- 
1936 , 

age 

! 


1,000 acres 


— 100 

— 100 1 
l 

x,ooo pounds 

- IO °j = ioo 

Germany . 

23 

25 

24 

i 89.5 

96.4 

22,271 

15,285 

... 1 ... 

Austria . 


i'I 

1 } 



60 

98 


Belgium .... 

2 

1 2 

2 

95.9 

122.8 

3,172 

1,924 


France . 


5 

5 



1 3,646 

3,439 


Hun gar v. , 

_ 

1 ) 

1 ) 


1 

199 

166 


Poland . i 

9 

S 

s) 6 

107.0 

141.8 

i 4,268 

2 ) 3,220 

... I ... 

Romania . i 

United Kingdom : i 


1 } 

U 



j 22 

46 


Engl* and Wales. 

18 

18 

18 

9S.S 

101.4| 

1 28,224 

24,192 

i ! 

Czechoslovakia - . 1 

29 

29 

28 

98.0 

1 102.01 

' ... ’ 27,007 

17,994 

1 

Yugoslavia .... 


7 

5 



1 ... 4,327 

3,175 


USSR . 

12 

10 

3- 2 

124.3 

| 503.8! 

™ - 

- 

1 - ' — 

Canada . j 


1 

1 


1 

1,603 

. 1,334 


United States . . . » 

‘”35 

31 

3d 

ilY.l 

1*17.1! 

1 

23,310 

1 36.426 

190.5 121.9 

ij Area under 500 

acres. — 

2 1 Average 

193 c to 


3 Average 1934 and *935* 




Current information on tobacco. 

France: The drying of tobacco, whose quality is perfect, was in progress at the 
end of October in good conditions. 

Gieecc: The dry conditions of the summer were favourable for the tobacco crop, 
the quality this year being very good in all parts. The decrease in area and yields, 
however, indicate that production will be below the very plentiful outturn of last 
year though larger than earlier crops. 

Harvesting and curing were done in favourable conditions in nearly all parts. 
At the beginning of October harvesting had not been finished in the higher districts 
of Drama, Rhodope and Cavalla where crops suffered from hall. 

Hungary: Tobacco picking was finished by 26 October. Yields are generally 
above average, 

Irish Free State: The tobacco crop promises a better yield than in any recent 

year. 

Italy: Forecasts of a good tobacco crop are confirmed. 

Yugoslavia: Frequent rain in September and October was very favourable for 
the tobacco crop, particularly in the banovine of Prim or ze, where production this 
year is reported to be of record size. Production is also reported as large in the 
banovine of Vardons. But the quality in both areas is reported to be poorer than 
in recent years. 

Argentina: Weather conditions in October were fair for transplanting tobacco 
in Cordoba, Tucmxian and Salta. In Catamarca this operation was made difficult 
by drought. In Salta and Corrientes an increase in acreage compared with last year 
was anticipated. 
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Canada: According to a recent report of the -Department of Agriculture, the 
tobacco acreage in 1937 was 1S.9 per cent, greater than last year and 34 -° P er cent, 
above the 1931-35 average. Production is larger by 54.8 per cent, and 46.5 per cent, 
respectively. The bulk of the crop is grown in Ontario where there was an increase 
of approximately 24 per cent, in acreage over 1936, the greater part of the inrease 
occurring in the due-cured tt'pe on account of the low yield of 1936, the shortage of 
stocks and the steadily increasing demand for this type. With exceptionally favourable 
weather conditions throughout the harvesting season, this variety showed superior 
leaf quality for all districts. The crops of Burley and dark tobacco also appear to 
have turned out satisfactorily. In Quebec, the warm growing season of 1937 was 
beneficial for tobacco and growers were able to harvest crops that were fully deve¬ 
loped and in good condition. The small crop of British Columbia is reported to be 
of good average quality. 


Area and production of tobacco . 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

! Production 

! 1937 

! 

I 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 ! 

1937 

1 

! 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

“ 100 

I 

jl 

; 

1,000 acres 

1 

,000 pounds 

Albania 


4 

3 




3,182 

2,613 



Germa::v 1 ) ... 

| 32 

32 

29 

101.4 

111.8 


72,501 

66,015 



Belgium. 

6 

7 

7 

93.1 

87.1 


13,366 

15,115 



Bulgaria. 

1 101 

106 

69 

94.7 

146.3 

69,055 

93,098 

53,785 

74.2 

128.4 

Greece. 

226 

273 

187 

82.7 

120.7 

140,624 

178,506 

94.883 

78.8 

148.2 

Hungary . 

! 35 

37 

49 

96.1 

71.3 

46,751 

50,327 

61,474 

92.9 

76.1 

Italv. 

so 

SO 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100,909 

97.9 

93.9 

Poland. 


15 

12 




. 23,753 

18,432 



Romania. 


45 

32 


. _ r 


33,219 

19,227 



Switzerland . . . 

i 

1 

1 




1,543 

2,088 



Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33,229 

30,860 



Yugoslavia .... 

! 

44 

35 

... 


i 

36,650 

23,939 



U S.S.R . 

I 503 

501 

510 

100.3 j 

98.6 


608,478 

2 ) 354,728 



Canada . 

65 

55 

49 

1 118.9 

134.0 

71,352 

46,084 

48,701 

154.8 i 

! 146.5 

United States . . . 

1,690 

1,437 

1,596 

117.6 

107.7 

1,485,000 j 

U 53,083 

1,266,355 

128.8 

117,3 

Japan ...... 

' '85 

87 

86 

98.1 

99.7 

142,750 

142,353 

145,813 

100.3 

97.9 

Palestine ..... 

« * * 

7 

4 





1,546 



Syria and Lebanon j 


16 ! 

14 

... 



11,925 

7,203 



Turkey . 


148 : 

124 


... 

138,892 

99,208 

77,690 

140.0 

ijs.s 

Algeria ...... 

1 53 

55 

54 

96.0 

97.8 

... 

38,678 

39,975 

... 



1} Production for sale. — 2} Average 1931 to 1934- 


Cuba: According to information received from the National Commission for 
Propaganda and Defence in Havana, the tobacco yi£ld in the region of Vuelta-Abajo 
during 193^-37 reached 19,328,000 lb, (19,855,000 lb. in 1935-36). The yield inc¬ 
luded 18,419,000 lb. of tripe and 909,000 lb. of cape (19,284,000 lb. and 571,000 
respectively in ■ 1935-36)._ The area of' land devoted to Vuelta-Abajo was about 
42,700 acres (43,200 acres in 1935-36). The Semi-Vuelta crop reached 2,230,000 lb. 
in 1936-37 (2,607,000 lb. in 1935-36) and the area, covered was 6,100 acres lb. as' 
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against 6,800 acres in 1935-36. The area of land devoted in the region Partido 
was about 1,800 acres in 1936-37 against 2,400 acres in 1935-36. 

Turkey: The coming crop is estimated to be between 130 and 150 million lb. 
including S4 to 88 million lb. from the Izmir area, but official statistics are not 
yet available. In view of the fact that tobacco producers are required by existing 
laws to eliminate all damaged and unusable leaves igreen, blackened and scorched) 
from their stocks, it is believed that the new crop coming on the market wall amount 
to 140 million lb. To judge from the condition and the varieties in quality, the 
crop was not entirely successful. The quality of the crops in the Aegean area lias 
suffered in particular from the summer drought. Prospects of disposal of the new 
crop are rather promising owing to the interest taken by large firms and the 
likelihood of free trading and the market situation is easier as a result of the 
possibility of removing stocks. 

Ah a sal and: It was reported in September that tobacco nurseries in the Southern 
Province were doing well, and it was expected that planting out would begin about 
the end of November. 

Current information on other products* 

Cacao* 

Brazil * According to the Cacao Institute of Bahia the production of cacao in the 
193 7 - 3 ^ season in the state of Bahia is estimated at about 2,646,000 centals, approxi¬ 
mately equal to last season’s production. 

Haiti: Total cacao exports in the fiscal year 1 October 1936 to 30 September 
1037 were 31,660 centals against 36,200 last year - a decrease of 12 per cent. 

'7 rinidad: In September the weather continued ideal for the young cacao, and 
a good crop was expected in spite of witchbroom. 

Gold Coast and Toqoland under British Mandate: Major crop 1937-38. — The 
statement, made in the previous Report, that less cacao would be available at the 
beginning of this season than was the case in 1936-37 is confirmed for all districts. 
The crop situation in the second half of September was as follows; 

Ashanti. — Weather conditions were favourable for growth and pod deve¬ 
lopment but most unfavourable for drying owing to the number of wet days being 
well above the 10 year average. This also seriously interfered with harvesting and 
therefore to some extent with marketing as it was difficult to prepare cacao for sale. 
Quality was stated to be fairly good but since large numbers of ripe and over-ripe 
pods were still to be seen on the trees the probability was that it would deterio¬ 
rate should wet weather continue and harvesting be further delayed. It was esti¬ 
mated that about 4.5 million lb. had been marketed and 16.8 were in farmers" hands 
at the end of September. 

Western Province. — Weather conditions had the same effects as in 
Ashanti and movement was reported to be almost at a standstill. The cacao which 
was available was only of fair quality. 

Central Province. — The weather had not such adverse effects on 
normal operations as was the case in Ashanti and the Western Province, and con¬ 
ditions were favourable for growth though only moderate for harvesting and drying. 
The fall in price resulted in marketing and movement being considerably slowed 
down. A new round system having been opened up in the Sweclni district and 
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Swilra buyers having established themselves in almost every village, it was 
state;! to be probable that a considerable quantity of cacao, formerly exported through 
Sabooad, would now be diverted to Winneba. It was estimated that about 2.2 
million lb. had been marketed and 4.5 were in farmers’ hands at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. As usual at that time of year the cacao was under-fermented and contained 
a quantity of slaty beans. 

Eastern Province. — Tne ranfall in 1112 Xsaw-vn-Kibi district was 
adequate a:id the possibility of the continued drought affecting the crop in this area 
had become remote. Weather conditions obtaining throughout the province were si¬ 
milar to those in Ashanti and the Western Province. Heavy rains seriously impeded 
harvesting, drying and marketing but it was stated that they should be beneficial 
for growth and pod-development. The delay in harvesting was expected to cause 
a deterioration in quality and since cacao already picked could not be properly 
dried it was thought to be probable that some mould would result. The drop in 
prices did not deter marketing as farmers had only very small quantities ready for sale* 
Quality was only fair. It was estimated that 17.2 million lb, had been marketed 
and 17.0 were in fanners’ hands at the end of September. 

T r a 11 s - V o 11 a - — In the Northern section, Jakisan-Ahamansu, weather 
c 31 litmus interfered to a large extent with harvesting and drying but were favou¬ 
rable tor growth. There was little movement, although the drop in price at the 
end of August brought about a small rush to sell. Quality was reported to be good. 
About 0.7 million lb. had been marketed and 1,0 were in farmers’ hands. 
In the Southern section a new flush of flowers had appeared on the voting 
farms. Conditions were favourable for pod-setting and growth although only mode¬ 
rate for harvesting and drying. It was stated to be possible that, given normal 
weather, these pods might mature and prolong the season. The decline in price 
had not affected marketing to any extent. The quality was reported to be fairly 
good although small fiat beans were in evidence, caused by the dry weather earlier 
in the season. 

Movement. —- Movement in September was as follows: 


Sept. 1937 Sept. 1936 
(million pounds} 

Railway off-loading , Takoradi .. 2.6 13.2 

Exports; 

Takoradi. 11.1 12.5 

Accra. 13.7 15.2 

Other ports .. 3.3 4.1 

All ports . . . 28.1 31.S 

Eastern Frontier.. .. — o.x 

Total exports ... 28.1 31.9 


Nigeria; It was reported in September that marketing of new crop cacao was 
expected to begin about the middle of October, and it was throught likely that the 
supplies available would be at least equal to last season’s crop. 

Tea. 

u - s - I s - - According to the most recent estimate, the-area cultivated to tea this 
!;yeat is,,about _ 107,000 acres, against 95 > 000 in 1936 and 75,000 on the average] of the 
.five ending 1935; percentages, T 12.7 and 143.8. The corresponding production 
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is estimated at about 13,503,000 lb. against 10,847,000 and 2,785,000; percentages, 
124 5 and 484.8. 

India: In North India, weather conditions were generally seasonable during 
September and crop prospects were fair to good. In South India, heavy north-east 
monsoon weather was experienced and crop prospects were favourable. 

I11 North India, statistics to the end of September recorded an increase of 
103)46,500 lb, as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South 
India, the outturn was 14.2 per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, tea-picking progressed normally at Phu the and production 
was quite large; at Thanh ba the crop had grown well. 

Nyasaland: It was reported in September that the new tea season opened auspi¬ 
cious!}- after good rainfalls in all areas. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the Depavtanienio Naciomd do Cafe , the total quantity of 
coffee removed from the market from 1931 to the end of October 1937 was 71,752.000- 
centals. Quantities destroyed in September and October were 1,501,000 centals and 
2,244,000 centals respect!vely. The quantity of coffee held at Brazilian ports on 31 
October 1937 was 4,178,000 centals including 2,681,000 centals at Santos. 

Haiti: The total coffee exports in the fiscal-year 1 October 1936-30 September 

1937 were 546,900 centals against 795,700 in the previous year — a decrease of 31 
per cent, due to the poor results of the last coffee season. 

Nicaragaa: Weather conditions in the 1937-38 season have been variable. Accord¬ 
ing to the report for September the prospects for the crop this season are average. 

\I ndo-China: In Tonkin, the crop was good at the end of September. 

French Equatorial \Afnca: The condition of coffee plantation on 1 October was 
average. 

Cote d’Ivoire: According to the September reports, the production of coffee in 
the 1937-38 season is estimated at 216,200 centals against 144,400 last season. The 
acreage of coffee plantations in 1937-3S is 77,160 against 75,670 acres in 1936-37. 

Kenya: According to reports of 1 November, the production of coffee In the 1937- 

1938 season is estimated at 502,900 centals, a decrease of 36,900 from the previous 
estimate, compared with a yield of 362,300 in 1936-37. Weather conditions in Oc¬ 
tober were generally favourable for coffee crops, 

Uganda: It was reported in September that the main coffee crop was being picked 
and arrivals were heavy. 

Sierra Leone: Weather conditions in September were quite favourable for the 
coffee crop, whose condition was average. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in September that the bulk of the Bukoba coffee 
crop had already been exported and showed an increase over last year of 50 per cent. 
The Arusha-Moshi main coffee crop was being picked. 

Groundnuts. 

Bulgaria: Statistics relating to groundnuts have been issued since 1926 when the 
crop first reached considerable dimensions. In 1930 and 1931, however, cultivation 
was almost abandoned but since 1932 it has expanded rapidly. The area cultivated 
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to groundnuts this year Is about 7,950 acres against 4,180 acres in 1936 and 1,370 
acres on the average of the five years ending 19351 percentages, i 9°*5 and 5S0.0, 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 63,500 centals against 43,800 
centals and 12,000 centals, percentages, 144.9 and 529.1. 

Argentina: The planting of groundnuts was in. progress in October in the centre 
of Cordoba and the north of Sante Pe and Entre Rios. 

United States: According to the estimate of 1 November, the production of 
groundnuts this year is about 1,277,000,000 lb. against 1,300,540,000 lb. in 1936 and 
1,098,872,000 lb. on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 98.2 and 116.2. 

Indo-Chiua: The harvest was in progress at the end of September in some dis¬ 
tricts of Tonkin (Tanh hoa), where floods rotted part of the nuts in low plantations. 
In Aniiain, growth was normal and nut-formation in progress in parts (Quang-nam). 
In Cambodia (Oudong district), the harvest was in full swing and a good crop was 
confirmed. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 
nut area: 

193 7 lQ 3 r » 

acres ' acres 


Area harvested in September . . . ..42,000 50,200 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 September . 399,100 395,100 

Area of standing crops at the end of September . 162,600 190,500 


Egypt: At the end of October about half the groundnut crop was harvested. 
The } T ield per acre was expected so far to be 5 per cent, above the average. 

Nigeria: It was reported in September that recent rains had been favourable 
to the growth of the new groundnut-plants. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: The crop condition on 1 November in the system of the country, 
compared with the same date last year, was for winter colza 2.4 (2.8) and for winter 
rape also 2.4 (2.S). According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
colza this year is about 99,000 acres against 102,000 in 1936 and 116,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 96.7 and 85.1. The corresponding 
figures for rape are as follows: 32,600 acres, 32,700 acres and 33,300 acres; percen¬ 
tages, 99.8 and 98.0. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 14,900 acres against 6,540 in 1936 and ,26,050 on the average of the 
five years ending 1937; percentages 227.8 and 57.2. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 126,300 centals (252,600 bushels) against 41,650 (83,300) and 
196,100 (392,100}; percentages, 303.3 and 64.4. 

Area cultivated to sesame this year is about 12,960 acres against 17,430 in 1936 
’ and 21,760 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 74.4 and 59.6, 

■ The corresponding production is estimated at about 22,300 centals (1,100 short tons) 
.against 60,700 (3,000) and 64,000 (3,200); percentages, 36.7 and 34.8. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sesame this 
years is about 95,300 acres against 102,200 in 1936 and 87,200 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages 93,3 and 109.3* The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is, estimated at about 242,000 centals (12,000 short tons) against 304,000 (15,000) 
aficT147,000 ''{%■ 000); percentages 79.9 'and 164.9. 
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Hungary: On 26 October, winter colza showed good sprouting and a very satis¬ 
factory appearance. In many places, there was already an exuberant vegetation. 

Poland: On 15 October condition of winter colza was 3.$ against 3.4 at the 
corresponding date last year. 

Romania: At the end of October winter colza was looking very well. 

Czechoslovakia: Winter colza shows very good growth. 

Yugoslavia: Colza production this year will be rather poor owing to the decline 
in area and to the damage caused by bad weather. The poor outlock has given rise 
to a likely demand for colza and the increase in the price has induced growers to sow 
a larger acreage to winter colza. At the beginning of November, the crop condition of 
winter colza was rather poor owing to cold weather and the heavy rain of October. 

India: The area cultivated to sesame this year is 2,766,000 acres, according 
to the second estimate, as against 2,544,000 last year and an average of 2,577,000 in 
I 93 T "35- Percentages, 108.7 and 107,3. dTie crop condition is on the whole fairly good, 

lyido-China: The harvest was good in Annam, In Tonkin, the yield was 2.4 to 
4.0 centals per acre hi certain districts (Langsam\. 

Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: As a result of good weather conditions, in certain districts it has been pos¬ 
sible to leave livestock on pastures, Podder production this year is very large and of good 
quality. The condition of clover and pasture was respectively 2.7 and 3.0 011 1 November 
1037 against 2.7 and 2.0 on t October 1937 and 2.6 and 2.0 011 1 November 1936. 
According to recent estimates, the area of fodder maize this year was about t 66,000 
acres against 140,000 acres in 1036 and an average of toi,ooo acres in the previous 
five years, percentages, 114,2 and 103.0. 

Bd^iuur During October the weather was hue and mild with only a few, light 
showers. Yields of mangels are on the whole good. Cliou-inoellier which has been 
much more widely grown this year, has given a very high yield. The turnip crop 
N good Clover is on the whole a good crop but in some parts is rather unsatisfactory 
owing to drought. Meadows and pastures continued to be luxuriant and provided 
plenty of feed. 

B'Cgat id. According to the latest estimates for 1936 and 1937, the area cultivated 
to mangels and vetches and black peas this year shows a considerable increase, par¬ 
ticularly for the latter, compared with last year. The acreages under millet and alfalfa 
show, 011 the other hand, a reduction. The production of these principal fodder crops 
in 1937 with comparative figures for 193b and the average of 1931-35 are given here: 

% 1937 




1937 

1036 

Average 

1935 

Average 





I 93 I -35 

= 100 

— 100 

Vetches and black peas 

(ooo centals) 

8,686 

4,698 

6,301 

184.9 

137.8 

(000 sh, tons) 

434 

2 35 

315 



Alfalfa hav. 

(000 centals) 

3> 2 7° 

4.071 

3A99 

80.3 

96-2 


(000 sh. tons} 

163 

204 

170 



Millet (feed). 

(000 centals) 

U34 1 

^.378 

U3 2 3 

56*4 

iai.4 

(000 sh. tons) 

67 

119 

66 



Mangels. .. 

(000 centals) 

3.7S4 

2,232 

939 

169.6 

403.2 


(poo sh. tons) 

180 

112 

47 




Estonia: Up to the end of October the weather was mostly warm. The production 
of fodder was above average both in quality and quantity and feed for livestock was 
satisfactory. 
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France: The mild, met weather of the end of October prolonged the late feeding 
season, and at the end of the month, meadows were still being used for pasture in all 
districts, the aftermath being abundant. But total production this year will on the 
whole be below average owing to the previous drought that affected the second crops 

in particular. 

Greece: According to the latest estimates, the acreage this 3'ear under rotation 
meadows for hay for drying is 22.8 per cent, larger than last year and 57.9 per cent, 
above the average of 1931-1935. The area cultivated to clover, however, is 10. 1 per 
cent, lower this year than last year but 21.1 per cent, above the average, according 
to the revised 1937 estimates. 

The production of the main fodder crops was as follows: 


Rotation meadow 
(dried ha}’) . . . 

Clover (dried) . . 

Permanent meadow 
(hav). 



19 i 7 

1936 

Average 

1931-35 

O' 

1936 
= 100 

1937 
Average 
= 100 

(000 centals) 

2,438 

2,539 

1,761 

96.0 

138.4 

(000 sh. tons) 

122 

127 

88 



(000 centals) 

1,789 

1,722 

1,067 

103.9 

T67.6 

(000 sh. tons) 

89 

86 

53 



(000 centals) 

3 ,i 3 8 

3,571 

2,316 

87.9 

135.5 

(000 sh. tons) 

157 

179 

T l6 




[Hungary: The third and, in places, the fourth clover cut and the fourth and in 
some places, the fifth alfalfa cut yielded good results. Clover and alfalfa crops for 
seed produced variable yields. The mangel crop shows large and healthy roots. Lifting 
and bringing in were being carried on at the end of October. Yields of vetch, nioliar 
and fodder maize -were very satisfactory and of good quality. 

Aftermath of permanent meadows was poor in quantity and quality. Pastures 
have suffered from drought but both permanent meadows and pasture still afford a 
satisfactory bite for animals. 


Irish Free State: The weather during the greater part of October was mild and 
dry. Peed supplies were adequate for all normal requirements, but milk yields were 
slightly below the average for the season. 


Italy: Fodder crops benefited' fronffheavy rain and were giving yields more than 
sufficient for the requirements of livestock. Peed supplies therefore were abundant in 
the first fortnight of October, except in Sardinia, where production was rather poor 
as a result of drought. 


Latvia: As a result of the warm autumn, the second cut of clover and other 


grasses was satisfactory in quantity and quality. 

Poland: The acreages of the principal fodder crops are as follows. 


Mixtures of cereals and legumes . . . 

Lupins .. 

Field peas ; . . .. 

;Setradilla . *.. , 


^ 7 (Clover .......... 

Vetch and horse beans . . 

! ’ Mangels and fodder carrots 
'.Other feed crops d 




(i)'Tear 1935 . 


1937 

1936 

Average 

I 93 I -35 

% 19 

1936 
« 100 

37 

Average 

■* too 


Area (r. 

,ooo acres) 



393 

292 

(1) 266 

I34.4 

147.8 

932 

909 

878 

102.5 

106.1 

150 

122 

130 

122.6 

II5.8 

669 

662 

655 

IOI.O 

102.X 

2,138 

2,372 

2, 212 

90,1 

96.6 

34 i 

305 

325 

112.0 

IO4.9 

634 

613 

530 

I 03 A 

U 9‘7 

237 

212 

261 

III .9 

90.8 
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Tlie preliminary estimates of the yield of the first cut of clover and natural 
meadows, compared with those of last year and with the quinquennial average are 
as follows. 

% * 93 ? 



1937 

1936 ® 

Average 

i93i-*935 

1936 
= xoo 

Average 
= 100 

Clover (first cut) , . (000 centals) 

27,337 

49,S55 

32,990 

54-8 

82.9 

(000 sh. tons) 

T367 

2,493 

1,649 



Permanent meadows 






(first cut) .... (000 centals) 

116,404 

132,630 

129,849 

S7.8 

89.6 

(000 sh. tons) 

5.S20 

6,631 

6,492 




The unit-yields of fodder beet vary between average and good. 

The second cutting of hay was carried out in favourable conditions according 
to 90 per cent, of the agricultral correspondents. 

The condition of clover on 15 October was 3.1 against 3.2 at the same date 
last year. 

United Kingdom: The weather in the first three weeks of October was exception¬ 
ally fine and dry, but during the last week rainfall was general with j-heavy falls 
in the southwest. The amount of sunshine was below normal especially in eastern 
districts. Root crops were affected by the lack of rain, their condition being moderate 
and size small, and mildew was reported from many districts, including parts of 
Scotland. The yields per acre in Bngland and Wales were estimated on 1 November 
as follows: turnips and swedes 250 centals (12 U 2 short tons) per acre, compared with 
2So (14) last year and a ten-year average of 260 (13); mangels 390 centals (19 } i 
short tons) against 430 (21 1 2 ) and 410 (20 V). 

Pastures tended to became bare but improved with the late rains, and are 
holding out reasonably well. 

Czechoslovakia: The mangel crop is plentiful but in many areas wet and in 
danger of rotting. The fodder crops from fields for both green and dry feed were 
very large. Meadows are being mown a third time in some districts. Clover stubble 
is yielding a second and alfalfa a fourth cut. Mixed stubble has also yielded well. 
Pasture is plentiful. 

The area and production of the principal fodder crops and the yield of straw 
are shown below. 


Broad beans and horse 

beans 

i<S 7 

1936 

A\erage 

1931 to 1935 

1936 
= 100 

a\ erase 

— 100 

(grain). 

. . , 

8 

7 

8 

114.2 

IO5.3 

Vetch. 


50 

50 

33 

100.7 

153-2 

Spring mixtures. 


137 

143 

102 

96.0 

L 54 4 

Winter mixtures. 

. . . 

7 

10 

8 

76 7 

92.2 

Clover (hay). 

. . . 

1,892 

L 93 ° 

1,820 

98.0 

104.0 

Green fodder (hay) . . . . 

. . . 

330 

307 

390 

107.3 

84.6 

Temporary meadows (hay). 

. , . 

67 

07 

78 

96.4 

S6.2 

Permanent meadows (hay) . . . 
Leguminous and graminaceous feed 

3,105 

3 T TO 

3 G 39 

99,8 

98.0 

crops (hay). 

, . . 

256 

267 

202 

96.1 

126.9 

Cereal straw (barley, oats) for feed. 
Cereal straw (wheat, rve, meslin 

3*578 

3,453 

3,^52 

103.6 

98.0 

and spelt) for litter . . 

. . . 

4>503 

4,Soi 

4,742 

93 -S 

94-9 
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Production . 


Broad beans and 


2937 

1936 

Average 

I 93 I -35 

i 93<3 
= 100 

I937 
Average 
= 100 

horse beans (grain) 

(000 centals) 

130 

118 

103 

109.9 

126.1 

Vetch (grain) , . . 

(000 centals) 

601 

607 

358 

99-0 

167.9 

Vetch (straw) . . . 
Spring mixtures 

(000 centals) 

813 

861 

485 

94-4 

167.7 

(grain) . 

Spring mixtures 

(000 centals) 

2A93 

2 * 3 X 5 

1,44s 

94-7 

T 5 x -5 

(straw). 

Winter mixtures 

(000 centals) 

2.895 

3,432 

1,960 

S4.4 

147-7 

(grain) ..... 
Winter mixtures 

(000 centals) 

204 

126 

105 

S2.3 

9S.5 

(straw) ..... 

(000 centals) 

162 

2 35 

x 55 

69.0 

104.6 

Clover, (hay) .... 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

82,271 

4.113 

100.595 

5.03° 

61,398 

3 >° 7 ° 

8l.8 

134.0 

Green fodder (hay) . 

Temporary meadows 
(hay) .. 

Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

10*552 

528 

10,651 

533 

9 ,H 9 

456 

99.1 

115.7 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

2,380 

119 

2,753 

138 

2,28l 

xx 4 

86.5 

io 4*3 

(hav). 

Leguminous and gra¬ 
minaceous feed 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

102,962 

5*148 

123,866 

6,193 

90,396 

4,52° 

S3.1 

113-9 

crops (hay) . . . 

Cereal straw (barley 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

4*779 

239 

5.57 1 

279 

3,394 

i 7 o 

85 .s 

140.8 

oats) for feed . 

Cereal straw (wheat, 
rye, mesl in and 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

68,41s 

3.421 

75 , 5 °* 

3. 775 

70,970 

3,548 

90.6 

96.4 

spelt for litter) 

(ooo centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

105,824 

5 » 29 i 

147,386 

7,369 

122,309 

6,115 

71.8 

86.5 


Argentina; In October the condition of rotation meadows and pastures was average 
in the corn growing area, except in the north of Santa Fe, the south of Cordoba and 
the national territory of La Pampa. 

In the provinces of Santiago del FJstero and Tucuman the situation, on the other 
hand, was precarious owing to drought.1 


Canada: The following are the latest estimates of production of certain fodder 


crops. 


% 1937 




1937 

1936 

Average 

* 93*-*935 

I936 
» 100 

Average 
=* 100 

'Hay and Clover . 

(000 centals) 

259,700 

276,060 

259,102 

94.1 

100.2 


(ooo sh. tons) 

12,985 

1,803 

*2,955 


Alfalfa ., . . ; ’, 

(000 centals) 

41,920 

39,32° 

32,362 

106,6 

129.5 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,096 

1,966 

i,6i8 



; Fodder ; maize' . 

(000 centals) 

80,440 

62,568 

67,028 

128.6 

120.0 


. ■ (ooo sh. tons) 4,022 3,128 _ 3*351 

:Trnips, ; etc; . . . (00b centals) 36,334 38,208 35,485 

. . {000 sh. tons) 1,817. 1,910 1,774 


95- 1 


102.4 
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Egypt: Late sowing of clover in Lower Egypt and the early sowing in Upper 
Egypt are being carried out. The general sowing is almost finished in Middle Egypt 
although cutting of partial early areas was commenced in some of its regions. Irri¬ 
gation and manuring of some of the early-sown cultivations are in operation. Germina¬ 
tion and growth are satisfactory. 
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The lamb feeding situation in the United-States. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the lamb 
feeding situation or i October 1937 was as follows. There was expected to be a 
large increase compared with last year in the number of lambs to be fed in the 
maize belt and Texas, whereas in the western States the number wras likely to be 
considerably smaller. The total for the whole country in the 1937-3S season 
was thought likely to show a considerable increase over the number fed in the 
1936-37 season, but the extent of the increase depended on the uncertain 
disposition of the Texas lamb crops. 

In 1936 the feeding situation in Texas was very good and only a relatively 
small proportion were sold in the autumn of that year. The bulk were fed in 
the production area and sold as yearling lambs from March to June. This year 
the situation in Texas is much less favourable and sales and movements to 1 
October were of record numbers. Many were sold for feeding in neighbouring 
states. Movements into Java of feeder lambs were 2 *4 times as large as last 
year up to 1 October, and were also a little larger, though below the average, 
into the maize belt States, Into the western states, however, they were smaller. 
In Colorado there were prospects of a slight increase in feeding. 

The total slaughter from December 1937 to May 1938 may well be about 
the same as last season, but the distribution is likely to be considerably 
different. 

The large number of Texas lambs to be fed this year will probably be mar¬ 
keted before, 1 March 1938, and shipments of grass fat yearling lambs from 
March to May, which were heavy last year, may be much smaller in 1938. 


Livestock in Surinam. 


YEARS 

Horses 

Asses 

ACnles 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Buffaloes 

31 December 1936 .... 

470 

1,219 

173 

20,439 

517 

4,204 

6,937 

60 

3* a 1935 .... 

461 

1,204 

245 

19,362 

311 

3,821 

6,530 

14 

31 * 1934 .... 

393 

U65 

1 264 

1 18,882 

476 

3,673 

! 6,231 

30 

31 » 1933 - . - - 1 

| 361 

1,209 

325 

18,245 

! 462 

3,413 

6,063 

28 

31 » 1932 .... 

281 

1 U08 

206 

16,085 

1 259 

3,532 

, 5,693 

0 

31 » 1931 .... 

1 298 

1,132 

219 

15,612 

204 

s 3,209 

! 7,197 

17 

31 a 1930 .... 

i 297 

1,049 

229 

15,146 

216 

j 2,961 

j 5,435 

17 
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Livestock, poultry and 

egg production In Chosen. 




YEARS 

1 1 

, iiorseri i 

; 5 

! 

[ iSX 

i 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goals 

31 December 1936 . 

* 1935 . 

31 ' 1934 . 

3 1 933 . 

31 D I93C . 

3* a *93* . 

,31 * *95<^. 

. 1 51,560 ! 

. | 52,608 ; • 

. - 53,804 ; 

. : 52,924 I 

. ; 53,387 ; 

. ! 54,100 ! 

. i 55,544 1 

’ 

3,997 : . 1,065 

4,369 , 1,269 

4,735 1,436 

4,890 | 1,462 

5,371 ! 1.418 

5,389 1,595 

5.909 1,767 

k 

\ 1,702.979 

1 1,679,470 

1 1,671,185 ' 

! 1,663,136 

1,664,435 ' 
i 1,637,019 

1 1,611,585 

12,143 

9,388 

5,473 

2,675 

2,208 

1,609 

1,561 

39,534 

34,395 

31,177 

28,652 

27,363 

25,601 

23,813 


YEARS 

Pigs 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Turkeys 

Hen eggs 1 ) 







000 

Decern 

her 1056 ... 

1,573,590 

7,118,089 

35/011 

1,090 

232,570 

31 a 

1935 . 

1 1,616,408 

; 7,117,147 

37,772 

1.117 

226,874 

■>* 

IQ34. 

1,583,513 

7,178,725 

36;269 

1,056 

227,416 

31 •> 

1933 .. 

1,425,142 

6,868,037 

28,656 

U50 ! 

214,982 

31 

193 c. 

1,339,473 

6,601,477 

24,397 

1,345 

205,055 

31 * 

1931 .*. 

1,348.199 

6,294,672 

21,430 

1,210 

198 169 , 

31 " 

1 930. 

1,386,891 

6,146,643 

17,439 


187,752 


i) Production during the year. 


Livestock, poultry and egg production in Kwangtung Territory. 


YEARS 

Horses? 

Asses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

3* 

December 1936 . 

6,110 

27,519 

20,650 

19,235 

1,657 

4,676 

31 

* 1635 . 

7,351 ! 

22,907 i 

26,863 

20,691 

1,345 

5,275 

31 

» 1934 ........ 

7,511 

22 665 j 

26,810 ; 

21,958 

1,453 

5,053 

3 1 

• * *933 . 

7,131 i 

24,511 ! 

25,706 | 

23,126 

1,100 ; 

5,436 

3 3 

> *93= . 

9,971 

24,966 ! 

25,525 

29,780 

2,985 

6,826 

31 

» *93* . 

9,157 i 

24,285 i 

26,777 i 

27,188 

2,830 

6,465 

3 3 

» *930 .| 

i 

8,108 ; 

1 

22,556 j 

26,690 | 

26,234 

i 

2,250 

5,783 


YEARS 

Pigs 

Fowls 

Geese 

Ducks 

Turkeys 

Hen eggs 1 ) 



■ ' 1 






000 

3* 

December 1936 . 

110,763 

350,463 

3,573 

52,411 

87 

26,226 

3* 

. r, 

*935 . 

108,890 

329,915 

3,011 

% * 

163 

22,085 

31 

» ' 

‘*934 . 

117,812 

314,630 

2,657 

45,522 

112 

20,124 

3* 


■ *933 • -.. 

131,829 

318,347 

2,331 

46,201 

56 

17,427 

3* 

» 

*93 2 * - - . 

142,045 

344,400 

5,307 

45,220 ! 

132 

16,438 

3 1 

* 

*93* -A...... 

143,347 i 

297,512 

4,397 

39,283 

106 

9,619 

3* 


*930 . 1 

I 132,869 

278,196 

3,973 

35,973 

85 

9,039 


i) Production during the year. 
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Native Livestock in the Netherlands Indies. 

a) Java and Madera. 


1 ; 

\ 

Cattle j ! 




YEARS 

Horses j 

Cattle e 

on dairy ; Sheep ; 

Goats 

Pigs 

Buffaloes 


1 

1 

' 

farms j 




1936 . 

i 

» 1 

. t 226,474 

3,530.166 

i 

1 

23,493 — ! 



2,039,094 

1935 . 

. | 222,296 , 

3,602,212 » 

22,609 j — 

— 

— 

2,044,784 

1934 .. 

230,586 1 

3,839,687 1 

22,108 — 1 

_ 

— 

2,101,172 

1933 ....... 

236,943 

4,079.349 1 

21,612 — 

— 

— 

2.144,411 

1932 . 

247.342 

4,124,651 I 

20,976 : 1,588,023 

3,421,665 

113,486 

2,195,912 

1931. 

. j 250,187 , 

3,755,672 ; 

20.299 , — 

— 

— 

2,258,022 

1930 . 

. * 249,435 1 

1 1 

3,642,190 l 

18,125 ! - 1 

- 

~ 

2,125,629 


b) Outer Provinces. 


YEARS 

i 

i Horses 

Cattle 

Cattle f 
on dairy | 
farms j 

Sheep 

Goats 

1936 . 

s 

. j 429,556 

872,037 

1 

1 

16,313 



1935 . 

. 1 419,706 

1 873,621 

17,177 

— 

— 

1934 . 

407,352 

861,598 

15,949 

— 

— 

1933 . 

413,109 

883 280 

15,049 

— 

— 

1932 .. 

433,496 

907,595 

17,213 

215,944 

646,898 

1931 . 

. . 405,255 

925,589 

10,327 

— 

— 

1930 . 

431,633 

951,912 

— 

— 

—- 




Buffaloes 


1,146,300 I 


1,172,922 
1,128,221 
Ml 6,767 
U 49,029 
1,137, no 
1,133,417 
1,152,443 


Livestock in New Zealand. 


Livestock statistics for 1937 and the preceding four years are here given. 


Horses. 


11 *3 7 

277,799 

276,170 

193 5 

272,9S6 

1*134 

273,906 

2'>33 

276,897 

Total cattle.. 

. . . 

4 > 3 S 9 ,IOI 

4,254,07s 

4.293.499 

4,301,12s 

4,192,023 

Dairy cows (in milk and dry) . 

2,935.524 

1,951007 

1,953,094 

1,932,511 

2,845,972 

Sheep shorn in season 
June. 

ending 

>7,3X9,185 

26,278,477 

25.639,654 

25,017,656 

25, 069,409 

Lambs shorn in season 

J nne. 

ending 

4 . 263,403 

3,618,648 

3,529.202 

3,508,008 

2 , 629,837 

Lambs tailed in season 
J nne.. . . 

ending 

16,866,021 

15,696,617 

15.6S9.492 

15.278,79 7 

15,015,628 

Sheep including lambs i) 

. . . 

3i.305.SlS 

30,113,704 

29,076,754 

28,649,038 


Pigs. 


802,419 

808,463 

762,755 

660,393 

59 I> 582 . 


1 ) On 30 April. The other livestock numbers are as on 31 January. 


The most important item to be noted is the number of sheep, which, 
at 31,305,818, is the highest in the history of the Dominion. The previous 
highest was 30,841,281 in 1930. The number of cattle, at 4,389,101, is also 
a record figure, the previous highest having been recorded in 1930, when it 
was 4,301,128. The number of pigs shows a slight decrease from the record 
of last year. But the number of horses continues last 3^ear , s slight recovery 
from the decline that had continued for a quarter of a century. 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

France: At the end of October, livestock were still underfed as a result of the 
summer drought. The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, which was slackening, also 
caused deterioration in their condition. The seasonal decline in milk production is 
above normal. 

There is also reported a rather heavy drop in the number of farm stock, 

Latvia: Milk production in October was at a slightly a lower level than in 
September but higher than it was at the same period last year. 

Netherlands: In October feed for livestock was fairly good to good; in some 
provinces (Friesland and North Holland) it was even very good. Compared with the 
corresponding month of last year milk production in the country as a whole was 
about 8 per cent. less. The decrease in the various provinces was as follows: 5 per 
cent, in Friesland, Drente, Overijssel and Limburg, 7 % per cent, in Groningen 
Gelderland, North Holland and North Brabant, 10 per cent, in South Holland and 
Zeeland and over 10 per cent, in Utrecht. 

United Kingdom: It is not anticipated that there will be any material change 
in the numbers of cattle and sheep to be fattened this winter, but in some areas there 
were reports of a slight increase in the number of ewes kept for breeding. Both 
cattle and sheep made progress during the month but milk yields are more difficult 
to maintain then usual. The outlook in Scotland is good, with plenty of keep. 

Switzerland: The Office of Price Statistics of the Swiss Farmers' Union reports 
that, under the very favourable conditions for pasture, the yield of milch cows in 
September was very good. The average of 536 milk and cheese societies report an 
increase in deliveries of 4.4 per cent, compared with September last year. This 
increase occurred in almost all the cantons. Compared with the quantity delivered 
in September 1913, the increase is about 20 per cent. 

Argentina: The condition of livestock is on the whole satisfactory, except in the 
provinces of Santiago del Fstero, Tucuman and the national territory of Chaco, 
where drought has considerably reduced feed supplies. In October the shearing of 
sheep was in progress with yields varying from below average in the centre to satis¬ 
factory in the coastal provinces. 

Union of South A frica: In the north-west of Cape Province conditions were causing 
anxiety at the end of September. I11 most cases stock have had to be moved to 
secure better grazing, while maize is practically the only available feed. Wool was 
of exceptionally good quality. On the south coast, following heavy rains, stock were 
in good condition. In the Karroo the drought situation was serious. Heavy stock 
losses had occurred, and the lamb crop was poor, but wool prospects were on the 
whole good. In Bechuanaland conditions at the end of September were dry but still 
favourable. In Griqualand West the situation was bad. Stock were already in poor 
Condition from drought. On the border conditions varied but cattle, on the whole, 
were in good condition. Light rains fell in September in the Transkei but more were 
needed to improve pastures. I11 Natal heavy stock losses from drought occurred in 
September in the highveld, whereas in the midland area losses had occurred from 
, rains and a cold spell with sharp frosts. In the Orange Free State the severe drought 
was not broken by light rains at the beginning of September. Water supplies were 
tunning low and hay was the only feed. Stock were in very poor condition. Pros- 
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pects for rain were favourable, but if it did not come the farmers’ situation would 
be desperate. In Transvaal fine rains on the highveld greatly improved conditions 
in September. The veld is fine and stock, though still weak, were rapidly improving. 
In the centre and western highveld, however, it was still very dry and animals were in 
poor condition. In the lowveld conditions were better with fine rains, but cold 
weather had caused losses. 


The world silk situation. 

I. — World production of cocoons in 1937. 

The following is a summary of the 1937 silk year based on official data 
contained in the table below and on private estimates and other information 
received by the Institute. 

In Japan, temperatures during the winter were frequently high and the 
growth of mulberries for spring rearlngs was generally good and in places 
above normal. Frosts and insects did not cause serious damage. Weather 
conditions were generally favourable for spring rearings, but rather unfavour- 
able for the growth of mulberries and the summer-autumn rearings owing to 
drought and damage caused by rain in the middle of September. The quantity 
of eggs placed in incubation for the spring rearings, which had shown an 
almost continuous increase up to 1933 wdien it reached a maximum, decreased 
considerably from then until 1936. In 1937, however, there was a slight 
recover}^. The quantity of eggs placed in incubation for the summer-autumn 
rearings, which have also tended to decrease during recent years, -was below 
that of 1936. On the whole, the quantity of eggs placed in incubation this 
year was 1.7 per cent, below that of 1936 and 13.7 per cent, below the 1931- 

Production of fresh cocoons. 


COUNTRIE 


Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production 

OF COCOONS 


s 

1 

1 

Average 

% *937 | 


1 

Average 

% *937 



1937 

WO 

1931 



*937 

193 ^ 

1931 





| 1 

| to 1935 

1936 j 

Aver- 

! 

1 to 1935 

1936 

Aver- 






age j 




age 



1,000 ounces 

% ioo| 

— 100^ 

i,ooo pounds 

= 100 

— 100 

Bulgaria . . . 


31 

26 

26 

119.5 

iis.o! 

3,616 

3,025 1 

2,924 

1196 

123.7 

France .... 


, 13 

13 

17 

96.5 

74.3; 

1,412 

1,486 

2,010 

, 95.1 

70.3 

Greece .... 


! 62 

57 

58 

107.8 

105.81 

6,617 

5,993 1 

4,839 

1 1104 

136.8 

ItuK. 


1 ) 542 

465 1 

510 

— 

— J 

70,438 ! 

71,257 , 

67,683 

1 98 9 

104,1 

Chosen . . . 

t s) 

206 

208 

220 

98.7 

93.6 ' 

31,975 

32,812 

31,073 

97.4 

102.9 

1 0 i 

148 

140 

131 

1 105.7’ 

112.8 

18,173 

18,009 ( 

14,693 

100 9 

123.7 

Japan . 

* s) | 

1 2,339 

2,295 

2.726 

101.9 

85.8 

376,198 

339,980 

399,551 

110.7 

1 947 

1 0 

! 2,713 

2,843 

3,130 

95.4 

86.7 

307,822 

343,183 

356,059 

1 89.7 

86.5 

Syria and Lebanon . 

i 32 

32 

49 

100.5 

66.2 

j 2,538 

2,108 

3,784 

120.4 

67.1 

Totals . 

. . 

6.086 

II 

6.079 

6.867 

100.1 

S8.6 

! 

1 818.789 

1 1 

817.853 1 

882.616 

100.1 

1 

| 92.8 


s ) Spring cocoons. — t ) Summer-autumn cocoons. — i) Approximate figure, refen mg to the quantity of 
eggs distributed to producers 
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1935 average. The total production of cocoons is practically equal to that 
of last year and 9.5 per cent, below the average. Yields this year were 
greater than those of 1936 and the average. In 1937, 136 lb. of cocoons per 
ounce of eggs placed in incubation were obtained, whilst in 1936 the yields 
was 133 lb. and the five-year average was 129 lb. 

In Italy, mulberry production was below average but more than sufficient 
to cover rearing requirements. During May, and the first days of June, the 
season was generally favourable for rearing, which developed normally at 
this period: during the second half of June, however, weather was unfavourable 
owing to high temperatures and there was a considerable mortality of silk 
worms. In some important producing areas disease caused some damage, due 
particularly to the muscardine which made an appearance even in higher 
districts where it is rarely found. Consequently, despite the, increase in the 
quantity of eggs placed in incubation over 1936, the production of cocoons 
was only about equal to that of the previous year. It is of interest to note 
that this year autumn rearings were undertaken for the production of white 
cocoons with apparently good results. The present total production of cocoons 
in Italy is still a good deal smaller than the average of the 3 T ears 1926-30 
(about no million lb.). But, during the 3 r ears 1936 and 1937, there was an 
appreciable increase compared with the two previous 3~ears as a result of the 
steps taken b3~ the authorities to assist sericulture, in particular those gua¬ 
ranteeing a minimum price to rearers and export bonuses. 

As for China, no direct information on the volume of total production this 
A^ear is available. Private information indicates that the spring crop, which 
at the beginning of the season was expected to be larger than that of the 
previous 3 r ear, was later estimated to be equal to it, and therefore satisfactory. 
It appears that the excessive moisture brought b\^ the heav3 T rains impeded 
the normal development of the mulberries with the result that the crop of 
leaves was insufficient for requirements. The autumn crop was expected to 
show a good yield but it is difficult to ascertain what the actual results were, 
as many spinning factories have been forced to suspend work owing to the 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. 

In the U. S. S, R., according to the Government's plan, State cocoon pur- 
chases in 1937 were to reach 52.2 million lb. compared with 46.7 million lb. 
in 1936. On 10 June the3 T had reached 15 million lb. of cocoons from the 
'knew production, including . 13 million lb. in the Central Asian Republics and 
the remainder in Transcaucasia. During the second decade of June, pur- 
V. chases, had begun in the new areas of production, namely Ukraina, the Azov- 
Black Sea region, Crimea and Transvolga. 

J ; In Chosen, the outturn of spring cocoons is estimated, at 32 million lb. or 
i; per cent, above the average, but below the level of last year. The 

results ofthe spring rearings are estimated to be good and above normal. Autumn 
rearings, which are growing continuously, also gave good results, though 
yields are not e <RiaI to those of 1936. The production of autumn cocoons 
’ was more than iS million lb. or about 24 per cent, above 'the average,, 
, and about equal to that of 1936. In all, the, quantity^ of eggs'placed in 
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incubation this year was 1.5 per cent, larger than that of 1936 and 0.8 per 
cent, above the average, whilst the production of cocoons was 1.3 per cent, 
below that of last year, but 9 6 per cent, above the 1931-35 average. The 
3 r ields in 1937 were 142 lb. of cocoons per ounce of eggs placed in incubation 
against 146 lb. in 1936 and an average of 131 lb. 

The situation in the producing countries of lesser importance is as follows. 

In Bulgaria, the season began unfavourably, incubation being appreciable” 
delayed by rain and low temperatures. Supplies of leaves, despite damage 
caused by hail in some areas, was generally sufficient for requirements. The 
quantity of eggs and the production of cocoons appear to be definitely larger 
than those of 1936 and the average. The yield was 117 lb. of cocoons per 
ounce, that is, practically equal to the yield of 1936, but above the average 
of 1931-35 (112 lb.). 

In France, rearing conditions for silkworms were excellent up to the end 
of June. Temperature and moisture were favourable at the beginning of Jub r 
but the mulberry leaves were rather too forward for the age of the silkworms 
at this period. The season was not too favourable subsequently owing to the 
very hot weather experienced in various regions towards the end of the rearing 
period. It is interesting to note that the number of rearers, which in recent 
years has declined rapidly and continuously, showed an increase on 1936. 
According to the approximate results of the silk enquiry published at the 
beginning of October by the Ministry of Agriculture, the yield this year was 
112 lb. per ounce of eggs placed in incubation against 114 lb. in 1936 and an 
average of 119 lb. in the five years 1931 to 1935. 

In Greece, rearings during the spring developed favourably, the rains of 
the end of May causing no appreciable damage to mulberries or to rearings. 
The quantity of incubations in Macedonia and Thrace was estimated to be 
larger than in 1936 and the total production of cocoons is expected to be 
apxmeciably larger than that of last year and the average. The yield in 1937 
was 107 lb. of cocoons per ounce of eggs placed in incubation against 104 lb. 
in 1936 and a 1931-35 average of S3 lb. 

Direct information on Spain is not available. As the main sericultural 
areas are not directly exposed to the damage caused by hostilities (the most 
important district is Bevante comprising the provinces of Murcia, Alicante, and 
Valencia) and as weather was, on the whole, rather favourable, there is reason 
to believe that satisfactory results were secured in 1937. It is very unlikely 
that cocoon production will reach the level of past years, particularly as Spain 
has shown* a marked declining tendency in sericulture for some time. 

In Hungary, mulberries were late in budding, but, in general, with some 
exceptions, weather conditions were good. The quantity of eggs placed in 
incubation is thought to be smaller than in 1936, a result apparently due to a 
decrease in the number of rearers. The season was favourable but cocoon 
production is estimated to fall belowr last year's level. 

No information is available on the results of the year in Romania and 
Czechoslovakia but, owing to the rapid decline in sericulture in these countries, 
they now contribute an almost negligible part of total world production. 
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As regards tiie Oriental countries which, have not been considered above, 
it is known that in Syria and Lebanon conditions in spring were favourable 
fox the growth of mulberries and for rearings, particularly in Latakia where they 
were excellent. The quantity of eggs placed in incubation in Lebanon and in 
Latakia, which are the only two countries of importance, was about equal to that 
of last year, but the production of cocoons was greater than that of 1936. Yields 
were better this year at 78 lb. per ounce of eggs, against 65 lb. in 1936 and an 
average of 77 lb. 

Estimates of production in Iran for this year are lacking but it is known 
that measures have recently been taken in this country with a view to develop¬ 
ing the silk industry according to modern methods. As a result of this policy, 
the production of cocoons in 1936 w 7 as twice as large as that of 1935, and it 
may be presumed that cocoon production in 1937 was appreciably greater 
than that of the previous year; it is consequently hoped in interested quarters 
that in two or three years the country will be able to provide for its own requi¬ 
rements. 

The most recent information on the colonies and protectorates of French 
Indo-China indicates that the silk season made a good beginning but concluded 
in poor conditions owing to the unfavourable weather of the summer. Planta¬ 
tions in Tonkin suffered from floods, and a substantial reduction in rearings 
seems likely to result. In Annam, the excessively high temperatures of June 
and July caused damage; in Cambodia rearings were suspended at the end of 
August w 7 hen mulberries were almost submerged. On the whole, therefore, the 
sericultnral season has given rather unsatisfactory results and the production 
of cocoons is believed to be poor. 

Conditions were generally favourable in Turkey,’ both for mulberries and 
for rearing. In the Brusa, the main producing area of the country, the quan¬ 
tity of eggs placed in incubation was slightly above that of 1936 and 
yields are estimated to be very good with a total production of nearly 4.4 
million lb. 

In Brazil the prospects for the 1937-38 season, which has just begun, are 
good. It is interesting to note the important steps taken by the authorities in 
this country to develop sericulture, namely bonuses to the most successful rearers, 
free grants of land and distribution of young mulberry plants to cultivators 
who undertake to plant mulberries on a given area, etc. 

Finally, as regards the silk-producing countries of Africa, which are all of 
modest importance {Egypt, Tripolitania, etc.}, the season was normal and results 
vary from good to fairly good. 

To sum up, the 1937 silk year in Europe has given mediocre results on the 
whole, for despite an increase in the incubations over the previous year, the 
production of cocoons was only equal to that of 1936. The European crop, 
to judge from the estimates for the four principal producing countries and from 
approximate estimates for the producing countries of minor importance, amounted 
in 1937 to 84.7 million lb. against 84.9 million lb. in 1936. Production of both 
■ these years, though slightly exceeding the 1931-35 average (81.1 million lb.) 
fyfe considerably below the 1926-1930 average (134 million lb.). 
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In Asia also, the weather conditions were not at all times favourable for 
rearings, but, on the whole, the results of the year were fairly good. For all 
the Asiatic countries, excluding China and India, cocoon production for this 
year may be estimated at 755.3 million lb. against 754.2 millions lb. in 1936 
(an increase of 0.1 per cent.) and 823.9 million lb. in 1931-35, an decrease 
of 8.3 per cent. The 1937 production is also ir per cent, below the 1926-30 
average. 

The marked development of sericulture which has occurred in recent years 
in Brazil and in the U. S. S. R. continued in all probability in 1937. 

In the few African countries, where silkworm-rearing is practised on a 
very limited scale, the results of the year appear to be slightly above the average. 

The total world production of cocoons, excluding that of China and India, 
is estimated this year at 890.0 million lb. against 887.4 million lb. in 1936 
(an increase of 0.3 per cent.) 940.7 million lb. during the period 1931-1935 
(a decrease of 5.4 per cent.) and 1.013.5 million lb. during the period 1926-1930 
(a decrease of 12.2 per cent.). A necessarily rough estimate based on this cocoon 
production indicates that the world production of raw silk in 1937 is about 
84 million lb. excluding the production of China and India. 

Simultaneously with a stationary or dealing production of raw silk, there 
has occurred a continuous increase in the world production of artificial fibres 
(rayon and short fibres). According to statistics from authoritative quarters, 
the production of rayon in 1936 was about 1,003 million lb. and that of short 
fibres about 298 million lb. giving a total of 1,301 million lb. compared with 
1.074 million lb. produced in 1935. It is estimated that production has almost 
quadrupled in 10 3 T ears: for it 1927 in was barely 310 million lb. 

It is interesting to note that, in 1936, Japan, the largest silk-producing 
country in the world, also became the largest producer of artificial textile fibres, 
the United States now having ceded first place. The production of artificial 
fibres is making rapid progress in Germany, Italy and Great Britain but ap¬ 
pears stationary or on the decrease in France and Spain* 

II. — Trade, prices and stocks of raw silk 

DURING THE COMMERCIAL YEAR 1936-37. 

The silk market began the year July 1936-June 1937 with a lower than 
average world production of raw silk and an upward tendency in the prices of 
raw materials. Transactions consequently began actively and continued so 
for much of August. In September there was a weak tendency with almost 
normal price variations but signs of recovery were noticeable in October with 
an increase in transactions and a rise in prices. This tendency was more marked 
in November. Speculation developed and prices rose on all markets under 
the influence of reduced supplies and of the currency depreciation which had 
taken place in various countries. The last month of 1936, however, showed a 
reaction, mainly the result of information of an American consumption during 
November which was less than expected. Prices during this month on the 
principal markets were variable and generally not maintained, 1937 brought 
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nothing of great interest. Except for the first half of January, when markets 
were very animated with prices occasionally reaching record levels, the first 
quarter passed quietly with variable prices and business quiet. During the 
second quarter these was a weak tendency with moderate falls. The year 
closed with markets quiet but prices of raw silk were appreciably higher than 
those of the end of June 1936. 


United, States. — Imports , consumption , stocks and prices in New York , 
of raw silk by commercial season. 


SEASON 

Xmpor 

ts 

! Deliveries to mills 

1 

Stocks at the 
end of the period 

Prices in New York - 
Crack, XX (78 %) 

1! ' ! 
j 



Japa- 


Japa- 

13/15, 

Spot 


j Total 

From 

Japan 

Total 

nese 

silk 

Total 

nese 

silk 

in dollars 
per lb. 

in gold 
francs 
per kilogr. 


(lb.) [ 

% 

(lb.) 

% 

(ib.) 

0/ 

/a 



1934-35: 

I 

J 








Jmly-Septexnber . . . 

15.931.300 j 

98 

13,564,900 

95 

10,307,500 

93 

1,17 

7.91 

October-December . . 

15.718.800 1 

98 

17,159,300 

97 1 

8,867,000 

94 

1.30 

8.85 

January-March . . . 

14,009,100 

97 

17,956,500 

97 

4,919,600 

,93 

1,43 

9.72 

April-June. 

15,772,100 

98 

15,041,300 

98 

5,650,400 

94 

1,40 

9.55 

Total and Average . . 

61,431,300 

98 

63,722,000 

97 

- 


1.33 

9.00 

1935-36: 









Juiy-September . . . 

17,173,400 

96 i 

17.622,000 

96 

5,201,800 

92 

1.72 

11.62 

October-December . . 

18,393.200 

89 

16,206,200 

92 

7,388,800 

86 

2.15 

14.63 

Januar y-March . . . 

14,227,600 

92 

14,396,000 

92 

7,220,400 

86 

1.86 

12.51 

April-June. 

10,733,000 

93 

13,191,200 

93 

4,762,200 

83 

1.64 

11.15 

Total and Average . •, 

60,527,200 

93 

61,415,400 

94 | 

- 

' — 

1.84 

12.48 

1936-37: 




i 

I 





July-September . . . 

15,939,800 

95 

16,727,300 

94 | 

3,974,700 

85 

1,73 

11,67 

October-December . , 

18,825,100 

92 

16,826,600 

91 ! 

5,973,200 

89 

1,92 

13,01 

January-March. . . . 

16.128,900 

89 

16,489,700 

91 ! 

5,612,400 

82 

2,02 

13,68 

April-June ...... 

15,525,600 

92 

15,011,200 

91 j 

6,126,800 

86 

1,90 

12,84 

Total and Average . . 

66,419,400 

1 ' ^ 

65,054,800 

1 

92 ! 

— 

— 

1,89 

12.80 


An examination of the more important markets shows the following devel¬ 
opments. 

The monthly imports of raw silk into the United States in the years 1936-37 
averaged 5,534,900 lb. compared with 5,043,900 lb. in 1935-36 and 5,119,300 lb. 
in 1934-35, an increase of 9.7 per cent, and 8.1 per cent, respectively. Imports 
were lowest in July, the first month of the year, and highest in November 
of the same year. Average monthly deliveries to mills were 5,421,200 
lb. against 5,118,000 lb. in 1935-36 and 5,310,100 in 1934-35. The total 
movement of silk in■ the United States in 1936-37 was thus larger 
than in any of the three previous j^ears, both imports from abroad and deli¬ 
veries to mills being larger than those of the years 1933-34 to 1935-36. 
Imports, however, exceeded deliveries and there was thus an increase in stocks 
during the year from 4,762,200 lb. at the end of June 1936 to 6,126,800 lb. at 
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the end of June 1937 ) ai1 increase of about 29 per cent. Prices on the American 
market in 1936-37 took an irregular course. In July and the first two decades 
of August 1936, they rose fairly rapidly but at the end of August they weakened 
and this tendency continued during the greater part of September. In October and 
November prices rose steadily. The market situation was satisfactory under 
the influence of greater economic activity and as a result of the tripartite 
monetary agreement. In the last days of September the market became slower, 
giving the impression of a change in trend. In December it was undecided 
but quiet. An appreciable recovery occurred in the middle of January but 
this phase soon came to an end and in February prices showed a not too well 
defined but continued tendency to fall whilst from May to June there was no 
appreciable change. Average prices in the April-June quarter of 1937 were 
about 16 per cent, above the corresponding prices in 1936. 

The raw silk requirements of the American market are covered, as is 
known, almost entirely by Japan. In 1936-37, however, and in the preced¬ 
ing year, a stronger demand for Chinese silk was noticeable. It appears that 
the propaganda undertaken by the Governments of many silk producing 
provinces (Chekiang, Kiangsu) with the object of improving the quality of the 

Japan. — Exports of raw silk and prices in Yokohama, by commercial season. 


SEASON 

To 

America 

Exports 

To other 

Countries i) 

Total 

f 

Prices in Yokohama 
Quality D. 
grade 13 / 15 , White 
(basis for Open 
Contracts) 

in yen 
per 100 
kin | 

in gold 
francs 
per kilogr. 


(lb) | 

(lb) 

(Ibj 



1934-35: 






July-Sept ember. 

* 16,385,300 

2,360,600 

18,745,900 

47335 

7.21 

October-December .. 

14,099.800 

2,440,400 

! 6.540,200 

563.75 

8.41 

January-March .. 

14,037,500 

2,639,300 

18,676,800 

607,10 

8.89 

April-June. 

13,902,400 

3,081,100 

16,983,500 

606.25 

8.91 

Total and Average . . . 

58,425,000 

10,521,400 

68,946,400 

562,60 

837 

1935-36: 






July-September. 

18,539,900 

2,297,500 

20,837,400 

767.50 

! 11.44 

October-December... 

15,055,600 

2,815,700 

17,871,300 

905,40 

1339 

January-March ................ 

11,201,500 

2,332,500 

13,534,000 

787.90 

11.64 

April-June.... 

9,283,300 

2,039,900 | 

11,323,200 

711.70 

10.67 

Total and Average . . . 

54,080,300 

9,485,600 

63,565,900 

793.12 

11.79 

1936-37: 






July ^September. 

17,165,400 

2,231,000 

19,396,400 

749.60 

11.29 

October-December. 

19,194,700 

2,772,900 

21,967,600 

84335 

12 28 

January-March.. 

10,717,900 

2,172,300 

12,890,200 

1 895.85 

13.03 

April-June... 

13,077,900 

1,701,000 

14,778,900 

j 836.70 

1236 

Total and Average . . . 

60,155,900 

8,877,200 

69,033,100 

j 831.40 

12.24 





* 



1 ) For the most part to European countries: the remainder to Australia, India, Egypt, etc. 
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product and facilitating sales abroad, particularly in America, may have 
had something to do with this increase but, in any case, the annual exports 
of raw Chinese silk to the United States are very modest (about one-twentieth) 
as compared with Japanese exports. 

As regards Japan, the average monthly exports of raw silk from Yokohama 
and Kobe in 1936-37 were 5,752,800 lb. against 5,297,200 lb. in 1935-36, an 
increase of 8.2 per cent, but they were slightly smaller (0.2 per cent.) than 
those of 1934-35 which were 5,745,500 lb. Exports were lowest during the 
months of January, February and June 1937, which averaged 4.4 million lb. 
Prices at Yokohama during the season 1936-37 showed a course more or less 
similar to that at New York and reached 900 yen per 100 kin, one of the 
highest levels of the year, in the second half of November. During the first 
half of the year 1937, except for some extraordinary activity during the first 
half of January (with quotations of 935 yen per 100 kin), due apparently to 
internal speculation, the Japanese market was changeable but only within narrow 
limits. The average prices of the April-June quarter of 1937 were 17 per cent, 
larger than those of the same quarter in 1936. The great activity of the Chinese 
market already noted in 1935-36 owing to the substantial exports from Shanghai 
was maintained fairly well in 1936-37. The total exports were only slightly 
smaller than those of 1935-36 but they appreciably exceeded those of the years 


China. — Exports of raw silk and prices in Canton, by commercial season . 




Exports 


Prices in 
N. S. 

Canton - 
Crack 

j 

SEASON 

To 

To 

To other 

Total 

R. R. 14/16 
(c. i. f.; delivery 
New York) 


America 

l 

Europe 

countries 

in dollars 
of IT. S. 
per lb. 

in gold 
francs 
per kilogr. 


(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 



1934-35: 







July-September.. 

i 195,500 

390,400 

436,900 

1,336,000 

1,968,400 

0.97 

6.54 

Oetober-December. 

890,800 

625,800 

1,907,000 

1.07 

7.29 

Januarv - March. 

260,400 

373,700 

239,500 

873,600 

1.21 

8.26 

April-June .. 

295,400 

462,600 

760,100 

1,518,100 

1.27 

8.68 

Total and Average . . . 

1,141,700 

2,164,000 

2,961,400 

6,267,100 

1.13 

7.69 

1935-36: 







J ulv-Scp ternber.. 

1,526,300 

1,303,300 

827,100 

3,656,700 

1.33 

9.01 

Oetober-December. 

1,549,000 

1,369,700 

905,600 - 

3,824,300 

1.42 

9.68 

January-March. 

347,700 

345,100 

310,000 

1,002,800 

1.25 

8.57 

April-June ■.. 

226,500 

503,400 | 

, 499,700 

1,229,600 

1.20 

8.12 

Total and Average . . , 

3,649,500 

3,521,500 

2,542,400 

9,713,400 

1.30 

8.84 

1936-37: 

July-September .......... 

589,300 

766,900 

1,123,700 

2,479,900 

1.33 

8.98 

Oetober-December ......... 

1,248,100 

1,135,300 

774,500 

3,157,900 

1.46 

9.89 

Januarv-March ... 

812,900 

540,400 

649,800 

2,003,100 

1.60 

10.77 

April-June ............ 

594,000 

452,800 

648,200 

1,695,000 

1.43 

9.67 

Total and Average . . . ; 

3,244,300 

2,895,400 

3.196,200 

9,335,900 

1.45 

9.83 
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2933-34 an( ! 2934-35• The decrease from the level of 1935-36 was apparently 
to be attributed to the more lively demand by the national silk industry'. 
Exports from Shanghai, which in recent years have accounted for three-quarters 
of the total exports of China, were somewhat smaller in 1936-37 than in the 
preceding year, while exports from Canton were larger. It is of interest to 
note that in 1934-35 the exports of silk from China to Europe were larger 
than those to America, and in 1935-36 they were about equal, while in 1936- 
1937 the situation was reversed. In all, the average monthly exports from 
Shanghai and Canton in 1936-37 were 778,000 lb. against 809,400 lb. in 1935- 
1936 and 522,300 lb. in 1934-35. 

To secure uniformity, the Chinese commercial silk year has been made to 
accord with that of other markets. Actually the Season in Shanghai begins in 
June and that in Canton in May. 

Prices at Shanghai showed little difference from those of the Japanese and 
American markets with rising tendencies in October-November 1936 and in 
January 1937 after the announcement of an increase in sales in America and 
Europe, and a variable course with slight oscillations during the rest of the 
year, which closed with slightly better prices, due more to internal speculation 
based upon prospects of a rather light spring outturn than to the actual situation 
of the world market. 

With regard to Italy which is both an importing and an exporting country, 
the following table gives the figures of imports and exports of raw silk without 
taking account of the trade in waste products. It is well to point out that 


Italy. — Imports of raw silk by commercial season . 


SEASON 

Imports 

From Japan 

From China 

From other 
countries 

Total 


(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

1934-35: 





July-September . ... , 

0 

22,900 

13,900 

36,800 

October-Deceruber .. 

22,000 

23,900 

19,000 

69,900 

J anuary-March . 

33,700 

14*600 

9,700 

58,000 

April-June . 

39,200 

18,10 0 

8,400 

65,700 

Total . . . 

94,900 

84,500 

51,000 

230,400 

1935-36: 





July-September.. 

65,900 

27,100 

32.000 

125,000 

October-December. 

93,500 

25,800 

24,000 

143,300 

J anuary-March.. 

40,100 

2,000 

2,900 

45,000 

April-June.. . 

41,000 

0 

400 

41,400 

Total . . . 

240,500 

54,900 

59,300 \ 

354,700 

1936-37: 



; ! 
] 


July-September .. . 

36,400 

1,800 1 

2,200 

40,400 

October-December .. 

26,700 

14,800 

1 1,800 

43,300 

J anuary-March .. 

65*300 f 

3,500 

1 18,500 

87,300 

April-June ... 

91.900 , 

6,600 

56,000 

154,500 

Total ... 

220,300 1 

I 

26,700 

| 78,500 

325,500 
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two governmental measures put into force in 1935 have exercised a definite 
influence in the Italian silk market. The first, issued in March, prohibited 
the import of silk except under licence from the Ministry of Finance. Imports 
consequently fell to almost 230,400 lb. in 1934-33 as compared with 1,170,000 lb. 
in 1933-34. The second measure, issued in October, required holders of raw 
silk to declare their stocks to the competent authorities and to sell the pro¬ 
duct abroad. This provision led to an increase in exports of Italian silk 
which, however, owing to the decrease in production have been much smaller 
in the last three years than the average exports of former years (the average 
of the years 1926-27 to 1929-30 was 12,786,900 lb.). 


Italy . — Exports of raw silk and prices in Milan , by commercial season. 


SEASON 

Exports 

Prices in Milan, 
Classica Yellow 13/15 
(prices for exports) 

To 

Brazil 

To 

Tinted 

States 

To 

Europe 

To 

other 

countries 

Total 

in lire 
per kg. 

in gold 
francs per 
kilogr. 


(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(ib.) 

(lb.) 



1534-35; 








Julv-September. 

U 5.300 

39,900 

809,800 

163,400 

1,128,400 

27,74 

7.29 

Qctober-I) ecember. 

156.700 

60,800 

929,300 

175,900 

1,322,700 

33.77 

8.88 

January “March .. 

! 29.200 

49,800 

983,700 

63,100 

1,225,800 

35.07 

9.17 

April-June. 

164,500 

136,700 

873,900 

132,700 

1,307,800 

42,66 

10.85 

Total and Average . . . 

565,700 

287,200 

3,596,700 

535,100 

4,984,700 

34.81 

9.05 

1925-36: 

j 







Jul v -September.. . 

173,500 

10,000 

492,600 

78,500 

754,600 

65.92 

16.56 

Oct ober- D ecember. 

222,900 

465,200 

616,200 

35,700 

1,340,000 

73.01 

18.26 

January “March .. 

115,700 

152,100 

445,600 

700 

714,100 

67.49 j 

16.43 

April-June .. 

138,200 

785,300 

629,000 

7,700 

1,560,200 

64.37 

15.61 

Total and Average . . . 

650,300 

1,412,600 

2,183,400 j 

122,600 

4,368,900 

67.70 

16.71 

1936-37; 


■ ! 
j 



i 



J ulv-September ........ 

172,000 

i 336 400 

672,900 

77,200 

! 1,258,500 

75.43 

18.19 

O ctober - D ecember. 

61,700 

ion 000 

999,100 

1 74,300 

2,146,100 

77.50 

12.85 

January-March .. 

35,300 

616,600 

875,500 

23,600 

1,551,000 

95.29 

15,34 

April-June. 

11,900 

452,800 

716,900 

13,000 

; 

1,194,600 

111.08 

17.89 

Total and Average . . . 

280,900 

2,416,800 

1 

3,264,400 

! 

188,100 

6,150,200 

89.82 

16.07 


It is to be noted that recently imports have consisted largely of quantities 
imported temporarily. Purchases of Japanese silk showed considerable develop¬ 
ment in the first half of 1937, whilst other imports, including Chinese, 
remained small. The increase in the total for the other countries during the 
period April-June 1937 was due mainly to exports from France and Switzer¬ 
land. The total of Italian imports of raw silk in 1936-37 was slightly smaller 
than those of 1933-36 but they were nearly 40 per cent, larger than those of 
* 934 - 35 * 

Exports showed two important features in 1936-37, namely, a considerable 
and progressive decline in exports to Brazil, a natural consequence of the 
expansion of the sericulture industry of the country and an appreciable in- 
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crease in exports towards the United States in October-December 1936 and 
January-March 1937 as a result of two large collective contracts concluded 
during the periods indicated. Raw silk prices in Italy showed a rather different 
course in 1936-37 from that of other markets. The first quarter July-Septem¬ 
ber began with rather high prices, which, however, declined slightly towards 
the end of the period. During October-December, export prices in lire, owing 
to the new exhangevalue, showed an appreciable increase. In the first months 
of 1937 the upward tendancy continued and the sericultural year closed on a 
note of expectancy. The average June price showed a -weakening compared 
with the previous months. 

It may be mentioned that only a slight proportion of the cocoon production 
is put on the world market because the most important producing countries 
themselves convert it to raw silk and this is the commodity which forms the 
object of the important international transactions described above. 

At the end of 1936-37, visible world stocks of raw silk were estimated at 
about 15,430,000 lb. against 17,640,000 lb. on 30 June 1936 and 23,100,000 lb. 
at the same date in 1935. Stocks held by the Japanese Government were 
on 30 June 1937, 6.4 million lb. compared with 7.9 million lb. on 30 June 1936 
and 10.6 million lb. on 30 June 1935* World stocks thus underwent a further 
reduction in 1936-37 and this may have an effect on prices in 1937-38, espe¬ 
cially as the world raw silk production in 1937 was not large and certainly 
below average. 


M. Costa 
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TRADE - WHEAT 


TRADE 


Exporting Countries, 


Bulgaria . 
Hungary . 
Lithuania 
Boland-Dantzig 
» Rumania 
! Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 

■ Canada 
Argentina 
Chile . . 
Uruguay. . 

India: by sea 4) 

» : by land 4 ) 
Iraq .... 
Iran .... 
Manchukuo . 
Syria & he b.: Fr 
Turkey . . 
Algeria . . 
Egypt . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . 
Australia . 


Imparting Countries , 


V Germany 
i Austria 
f, Belgo-Euxemb 
‘ (l>eninark 
|L Spain . 

■£ : 'Estonia 
-Finland . 

I' France . 
k -'Greece . 

P< Irish Free Stab 
lq Italy . . 
f: Eatvia . . 

Jd _ Norway 
f Netherlands 
iFortugal . 
"United Kingdc 
Sweden 
..Switzerland 
K •■Czechoslovakia 
! #hited States 



Malaya 
ue: Br. m. t. 
of South Afr, 
:w Zealand 

Totals 



September 

Two months (August i -September 30) 

Twelve months 

J (August 1-July 31} 

COUNTRIES 

Exports I Imports 

1 1 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

j — --' j 1 

j 1937 1 I 93 d J 1937 ! I 93 d i 

| 1037 

193d 

1937 j IQ36 

i 93 d -37 

1936-37 


Wheat, — Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.) 


495 

387 

0 

0 

669 

996 

0 

0 

4,625 

0 

299 

2,054 

0 

0 

832 

3,859 

0 

0 

13,121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

0 

705 

0 

0 

1,131 

0 









22,528 

1 

819 

2,008 

0 

0 

1,748 

3,147 

0 

0 

10,781 

0 





1) 1,399 

1) 8 

1) 0 

1) 0 

758 

0 

3,542 

12,432 

46 

1 

7,469 

25,127 

78 

3 

104,917 

88 

1,855 

2,318 

— 

— 

4,113 

4,567 

— 

— 

93,598 

— 









2) 0 

2) 0 








,, . 

1.874 

27 

112 

841 

3 

3 

1,246 

1,041 

13 

3 

9,992 

8 









2) 519 

2) 172 





1) 145 

1) 41 

x) 0 

1) 0 

2,982 

0 









2) 538 

2) 0 



— 

— 

1) 4 

1) 48 

— 

— 

410 

— 

2 

94 

3 

0 

2 

109 

29 

0 

827 

136 



— 

— 

1) 345 

1) 10 

-— 

— 

2,814 


357 

522 

31 

15 

778 

955 

31 

15 

3,566 

626 





1) 2 

1) 0 

x) 0 

x) 0 

366 

0 









2) 404 

2) 1,325 

246 

4 

6 

65 

540 

13 

30 

110 

205 

692 

829 

3,634 

0 

0 

3,038 

5,179 

0 

0 

44,177 

0 

0 

I 

1,68! 

36 

0 

42 

5,368 

180 

42 

18,610 

1 

1 

209 

282 

2 

2 

314 

696 

10 

5,293 

269 

no 

2,627 

3,014 

342 

128 

4,458 

5,375 

2,609 

26,247 

51 

30 

250 

389 

59 

31 

519 

655 

406 

4,027 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

28 

20 

0 

84 

153 

0 

0 

77 

121 

0 

0 

172 

314 

0 

1,530 

79 

103 

889 

577 

236 

700 

1,435 

1,295 

1,132 

8,599 

0 

0 

687 

925 

0 

0 

1,535 

1,848 

0 

12,887 

0 

0 

616 

298 

0 

0 

1,242 

926 

0 

7,320 

3 

7 

455 

774 

3 

7 

1,420 

1,147 

70 

40,812 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

596 

0 

0 

250 

121 

0 

0 

503 

359 

0 

3,847 

11 

4 

1,089 

786 

11 

4 

2,217 

1,523 

55 

11,398 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

22 

195 

34 

7,386 

8,501 

313 

258 

17,005 

16,882 

1,810 

110,684 

17 

185 

95 

112 

17 

628 

202 

201 

795 

1,148 

0 

1 

782 

931 

1 

1 

1,264 

1,663 

5 , 

10,636 

6 

23 

12 

2 

362 

24 

37 

2 

5,211 

192 

1,607 

292 

272 

3,456 

4,879 

425 

793 

7,902 

3,172 

26,086 

— 

— 



—* 

—- 



— 

2) 20,167 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 



— 

2) 312 



« « « 



.. * 



0 

2,555 

0 

•— 

19 

— 

0 

— 

‘*’33 

— 

0 

32 

— 

— 

9 

9 

— 

— 

19 

22 

— 

118 


... 



... 




775 

1,060 


IT 



1) 0 

1) 0 

x) 0 

1) 0 

2 

50 

., . 








0 

2 ) / 

2 

— 

— 



— 

! — 



— 

3) 3,942 





.. . 




2 

7 

... 




I) 1 

1) *** 0 

x) 1 

x) 9 

6 

1,091 


... 



x) 2 

1) 0 

x) 1 

x) I 

586 

13 

... 

... 



... 



... 

0 

273 

10,795 

25,323 

17,494 

20,418 

28,568 

48,083 

38,916 

41,144 

336,905 

322,788 


August. —■ 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the 
of .India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From 1st April 1937. 
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COUNTRIES 


September 


Exports 


1937 


1936 


Imports 


1937 


1936 


Two months (August i-September 30) 


Exports 


1937 


1936 


1937 


1036 


Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 


Exportsi Imports 


1936-37 , 1936-37 


Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour, — 

Thousand centals (1 

cental 

= 

100 lb.). 




Germany. 

0 

1 

19 

59 

0 


1 


34 


268 


1 1 


134 


478 

Bulgaria ..... 

9 

0 

0 


14 


19 


0 


01 


86 


0 

Spain . 

— 

— 

—- 

— 






~ 


— 1 


— 


— 

France . 

121 

198 

82 

90 


287 


390 


151 


202 


2,845 


847 

Hungary. 

85 

107 

0 

0 


144 


196 


0 


0 


1.352 


0 

Italy . 

164 

396 

13 

8 


345 


865 


24 


14 , 


4,417 


38 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 I 


0 


0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 1 


0 


0 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

0 

177 

0 

0 


0 


319 


0 


0 


1,449 


0 

Romania. 

... 



• « • 










16 


0 

Yugoslavia .... 

18 

13 

0 

0 


34 


24 


0 


0 , 


123 


0 

U. S. S. R. 

... 

.. 

‘ r f 


x) 

156 

x) 

118 

x) 

0 

x) 

15 


1,464 


45 

Canada . 

601 

741 

13 

11 


1.167 


1,501 


22 

23 


8,870 


112 

United States . . . 

848 

804 

0 

7 


1,589 


1,403 


1 


13 ! 


7,628 


71 

Argentina .... 

131 

186 

— 

— 


259 


308 


— 


— 


2,148 


— 

Chile. 



.. • 










2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

93 j 

Uruguay . 


... 

... 











121 


0 ; 

Chosen . 



• * 


x) 

2 

X) 

4 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 


52 


0 jf 

India: bv sea 4 ) . . 

120 

47 

0 

0 


230 


75 

0 


6 


855 


2 i ; 

Iraq. 

... 

... 


... 

1 ) 

II 

X) 

8 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 


90 


0 1 

Iran. 




. t. 









2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

Japan . 

Algeria. 



... 

. -. 









3) 

1,663 

3) 

414 

41 

31 

5 

3 


83 


104 


9 


7 


554 


80 

French Morocco . . 


... 


... 


... 







2) 

10 

2 ) 

0 ; 

Tunis . 

24 

54 

4 

21 


47 


78 


9 


34 


284 


193 v 

Australia. 

839 

651 

0 

0 


1,841 


1,635 


0 


0 


11,063 


°' 1 

Importing Countries: 
















| 

f 

Austria . 

1 

1 

27 

44 


5 


3 


41 


87 


49 


512 jf 

Belgo-Euxemb. E- U. 

4 

20 

7 

17 


6 


24 


8 


35 


78 


103 I 

Denmark. 

4 

3 

15 

8 


6 


6 


27 


18 


25 


161 % 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 Iv 

Finland. 

0 

0 

34 ; 

34 


0 


0 ! 


75 


89 


0 


479 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 


2 


l 


0 


55 i 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

17 

13 


0 


0 


25 


21 


0 


140 ft 

Norway . 

0 

0 

22 

24 


0 


0 


25 


78 


I 


902 ft- 

Netherlands . . . 

1 

7 

116 

125 


63 


7 

1 

208 


263 


433 


1.422 fi 

Portugal ..... 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 


0 


2 


7 


G 


45 (i 

United Kingdom . . 

160 

177 

604 

653 


249 

i 

392 


1.361 


1,411 


2,042 


9.494 |f 

Sweden . 

2 

2 

0 

0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


26 


3 | 

Czechoslovakia . . 

28 

1 

0 

1 


195 : 


I 


0 


2 


348 


9 

Haiti. 


__ 


... 


— 


— 




... 


— 

2 ) 

225 * 

Brazil. 

— 

| — 

* * * 

... 


— 


— 


... 




— 

2 ) 

918 fi 

Colombia ..... 

_ 

1 — 


... 


— 


— 


... 




— 

2 ) 

11 | 

Peru ....... 


I 


... 








... 


0 


31 1 

Burma 5 ). 

0 

—* 

’**53 ! 

— 


0 


— 


*117 


— 


I 


209 4 

Ceylon. 

_ 

‘ — 

24 

26 


— 


— 


54 


51 




353 1 

China . 

Netherlands Indies: 




•* 


... 




71 




221 


” 1 

991 I 

Java and Madura 

— 

| — 

».. 

•.. 


— 


— 

X) 

(x) 

72 


— 


Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 

.,. 

*.. 


— 


— 

,X) 

45 

I) 

45 


— 


602 f 

Indo-China .... 


■ * * 

... ! 

... 





1 

... 




0 ; 


422 I 

British Malaya. . . 




... 


... 



1 


X) 



142 


1,494 !| 

Mancliukuo .... 




... 

x) 

43 

X) 

0 

X) 

‘*263 

"'310 


11 


2,371 ® 

Palestine Br. m. t. . 



. 

* * 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

35 

X) 

37 


0 


729 1 

Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. t. 

9 

* * * 22 ' 

1 

6 


14 


42 

t 

X) 

7 


7 


189 


89 f 

Egypt . 





X) 

2 

X) 

0 

2 

1} 

3 


30 

1 

54 1 

Union of South Africa 




. .. 

X) 

2 

X) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

1 


5 


10 | 

New Zealand . , . 



1 

... 


... 



1 





1 


44 1 

Totals . . . 

3,210 

3,658 

1 1,097 

1,096 


6,799 


7,560 

1 

1 

I 

2,852 


2,853 


48,826 


24,767 


1) Up to 31 August. — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics inc 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From 1st Ap 











































TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 



September 

Two months (August i-September 30 ) 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 
-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Net Exr 

GETS *} 

Net Imports **) j 

Net Exports *) | 

Net Imports **) 

Net Ex.*) 

NetIm,**) 

; 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 j 

*937 J 

1936 

*937 

*93& 

*936-37 

1936-37 


Total Wheat and Flour f). — Thousand 

centals ( 

centals 

— 100 lb.). 

German v. 

_ 

_ 

1,760 ! 

35 

_ 

_ 

5,725 


95 

_ 

19,027 

Austria ...... 

— 

— 

243 

339 

— 

— 

361 


806 

— 

5,754 

Belgo-Luxem. E. U. 

— 

— 

2,362 ! 

2,899 

— 

— 

4,118 


5,261 

— 

23,674 

Bulgaria ..... 

506 

413 

— 

— 

688 

1,022 

— 


— 

4,740 

— 

Denmark. 


— 

214 

365 

— 

— 

489 


640 

— 

3,802 

Spain ...... 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

28 

10 


— 

— 

97 

Finland ...... 

— 

— 

123 

166 

— 

— 

273 


433 

— 

2,169 

France .. 

— 

— 

759 

330 

— 

— 

1,017 


345 

— 

4,802 

Greece. 

— 

— 

688 

926 

— 

— 

1,537 


1,849 

— 

12,906 

Hungary. 

413 

2,198 

— 

— 

1,025 

4,121 

— 


— 

14,924 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

639 

315 

_ 

— 

1,275 


954 

— 

7,509 

Italy. 

— 

— 

252 

248 

— 

— 

989 


5 

— 

34,903 

Latvia ...... 

0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

176 


0 

— 

596 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 


— 

0 


Norwav ...... 

— 

— 

279 

153 

— 

— 

536 


463 

— 

5,047 

Netherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,231 

939 

— 

— 

2,399 


1,860 

— 

12,661 

Poland-Dantzig. . . 

0 

474 

— 

— 

0 

1,130 

— 


— 

3,062 


Portugal ..... 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

4 


23 

— 

81 

Romania. 










22,549 


United Range! om 

— 

— 

7,782 

9,103 

— 

— 

18,173 


17,984 

— 

118,805 

Sweden ...... 

— 

75 

75 

— 

— 

431 

180 


— 

— 

323 

Switzerland 4 } . . . 

— 

— 

782 

929 

— 

— 

1,263 


1,662 

— 

10,632 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

31 

21 

— 

— 

585 

22 

, — 


— 

5,470 

— 

Yugoslavia. .... 

843 

2.025 

— 

— 

1,794 

3,180 

— 


— 

10,950 

— 

Totals Europe . . 

1,793 

5,206 

17,189 

16,752 

4,092 

9,934 

38,525 


32,380 

61,695 

262,788 

f U. S. S. R. 


1 



1 ) 1,607 1 ) 

146 




2,650 


i; Canada .. 

4,280 

i 13,406 

— 

— 

8,918 

27.096 

— 


— 

116,507 

— 

A United States . . . 

2,466 

— 

— 

2,101 

6,204 

— 

— 


5,625 

— 

12,839 

1 Haiti. 

,.. 



... 

, 





— 

2 ) , 299 

) Argentina ..... 

2,029 

2,566 

— 

— 

4,458 

4,977 

— 


— 

96,325 


1 Brazil. 





1 





— 

2 ) 21,391 

<*■ Chile. 



| 







__ 

2 ) 124 

| 'Colombia. 










_ 

2 ) 326 

tj Peru. 










— 

2,596 

\ Uruguay ..... 










2,008 

— 

% Brnma 5 } .... . 

— 

_ 

89 

— 

\ ™* i 

— 

*' *188 


— 

— 

278 

•Ceylon. 

— 

j — 

j 41 

43 j 


— 

91 


90 

— 

588 

If China. 



1 







— 

707 

j Chosen ...... 



! 

i 

! i) **' 2 |i) 

6 

— 


— 

21 

— 

' Taiwan. 



I ::: 








2 ) 7 

'i,India: by sea 6 ) . . 

* ‘ 269 

“902 

1 — 

*_T 

* 1 *538 

* 1*132 

_ 


— 

11,096 


A » : by land 6 ). . 





! 





2 ) 347 

— 

! Netherlands Indies: 



. 


I 





j 


1; Java and Madura. 

— 1 

— 



j — 

— 

x) 95 

*) 

95 

I 

1,321 

, ; ■ Outer- Provinces . 

— 

— 



1 — 

— 

1 } 60 

*) 

60 

— 

867 

.ifnido-Chlna, ..... 

... 


] * ] 







— 

563 

Ifliiraq . .. 

• 


— 1 

— 

|x) 160 1 ) 

***53 

— 


— 

3,101 

— 

Iran ....... 

| 

... 


... 

1 





2 ) 538 

— 

...... 





1 





— 

3 ) 2,278 

||;Btitish Malaya . . . 

! 









— 

1,808 

I'lMSanchukuo .... 


T 





1 ) *’366 

1 ) 

*iji7 

— 

2,738 

Il^hle&tine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 




_ 

1 ) 47 

*) 

58 

— 

2,056 

Ft. m.t. 

9 

116 

T_ 

*2_* 

! - 

116 

18 


— 

824 


ffiSsrKey. 



— 

— 

1 ) 345 X) 

10 



— 

2,814 

— 

’ •••■'sreria ■.. 

**374 

; ** 545 

— 

— 

i 846 

1,069 

— 


— 

3,572 

— 

■Pv. ..... 





x) 1 

_ 

— 

*) 

4 

334 

— 

wwsich Morocco . . 










— 

2 ) 908 


‘*267 

, T 

T 

17 

‘**561 

T 

U 


*'* 39 

— 

366 

ipPB'A£ 'South, Mr, 



_ 

_ 

1 ) 3 1 } 

2 

__ 


— 

565 

_ 

. . . ; . 

; * i , 948 

*4,502 

__ 

_ 

5,491 

7,359 

_ 


— 

58,928 

— 

S|^%;;^ehland, . , , 



... 

... 





... 


330 

> ’ i Totals , - . , 

|P*<I 

•, ~——— -- 

13,435 

27,243 

17,319 

18,913 

34,226 

51,900 

39,390 


39,468 

361,325 

315,178 


It ,*) Bxcess of exports over imports. —.*♦) Excess of imports over exports. 

% IF Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour = 1,333.333 centals of grain. 

*} Bp to 31 August. —*2} Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Wheat only. — 5) From 1st April 1937. —6) From 
the Indian statistics indude the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the .direct trade of Burma with other 

■ , ' ■ , . ■' ■ ' . 




















































TRADE 


RYE 


943 S 



1 

September j 

Two months (August 1 -September 30 ) j 

Twelve months 
{A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports t 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 | 

1936 ! 

1937 j 

1936 j 

1937 ! 

*93$ | 

1937 \ 

1936 J 

1936-37 

1936-37 

Exporting Countries; 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 



Germany. 

0 

0 

86 

9 

0 

1 

405 j 

15 

1 

3,232 

Bulgaria ..... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 1 

0 

254 

0 , 

Spain. 


- 

- 

- 

— 

““ i 

- | 

- 

_ ! 

< 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

16 | 

0 

172 

405 [ 

Hungary . 

222 

320 

0 

0 

379 

481 j 

0 1 

0 

2,816 

0 5 

Latvia. 

0 

267 

0 

0 

0 

496 1 

0 I 

0 

623 

205 * 

Lithuania .... 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 ! 

0 

47 

0 ; 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

2 

648 

0 

0 

45 

1,414 | 

0 I 

1 

0 

4,790 

Q ! 

Romania .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 1 

... 

... 

2,684 

0 1 

Sweden . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 i 

1 

0 1 

9 

4 

lt>6 ? 

Yugoslavia .... 

29 

8 

0 

0 

48 

I ' 

0 J 

0 

92 

0 % 

U. S. S. R. 

... 


... 

... 

1 ) 293 

1 ) 359 

1 ) 0 ,] 

) 0 

1,552 

0 1 

Canada . 

41 

298 

2 

1 

153 

600 

4 i 

1 

2,034 

3 t 

Argentina .... 

5 

379 

~ 

- 

29 

521 

- 

- 

3,394 

i 

Algeria. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

26 

0 < 

I 

Importing Countries: 







1 



1 

Austria . 

1 

I 

478 

376 

3 

2 

772 

657 

17 

3,852 | 

? 

Belgo-Luxemb. E.U. 

0 

0 

184 

211 

0 

6 

204 

540 

39 

U26 | 

Denmark ..... 

I 

0 

313 

495 

1 

0 

501 

906 

0 

3,809 | 

Finland .. 

0 

0 

19 

16 

0 

0 

54 

38 

1 

1,418 $ 

1 

France. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

27 ; 

Grece ....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 | 

Italy ...... 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 1 

14i j 

Norway . 

0 

0 

150 

337 

0 

0 

195 

491 

0 

2 933 f 

Netherlands . . . 

272 

160 

67 

82 

334 

175 

148 

259 

2,028 

1,237 f 

United Kingdom . 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

6 

27 

1 

140 j 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

604 | 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 

0 

66 

2 

I 

1 

67 

3 

3 

15 i 

j 

United States . . . 

403 

0 

0 

343 

981 

0 

0 

976 

303 

* 2,045 j 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 


... 

- 

- 

1 ) 13 

1 ) 5 

— 

120 | 

French Morocco . . 

... 

... 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

... 

z) 0 

2 ) 0 | 

Totals . . . 

977 

2,119 

1,374 

1,921 

2,276 

4,137 

2,394 

3,993 

20,881 

:i 

I ■ 


i) Up to 31 August. — 2) Up to 30 June. 
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TRADE 


BARLEY 



ij September 

; Two months {August i-September 30) 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 
:-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

j! Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


j: 1937 ! i93 6 

I 1937 ! 1936 

1937 1936 

1937 I93b 

i93b-37 

1936-37 


Exp» rling Countries 

Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Hungary .... 
Latvia ..... 

■ Lithuania .... 
Poland - Dantaig . 
v Romania .... 

Sweden. 

| ■ Czechoslovakia 

j 1 Yugoslavia . . . 

U. S. S. R. ... 

Canada .... 

United States . . 

Argentina , . . 

Chile ...... 

> ' India: by sea 4 ) . 

I Iran.. 

fi Iraq. 

i Mancimkuo . . . 

; Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. 

j '' Turkey. 

j . Algeria. 

j„; Egypt. 

j;' French Morocco . 

I 1 ' Union of South. Air 
/ Australia .... 

I"" 

*■ ■ Importing Countries 

I Germany .... 

|j" .Austria .... 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U 

| ; ' Estonia. 

| Finland. 

|France ..... 

I ~J Greece. 

| : ;; Irish Free State . 

fe Italy . 

|: Norway .... 

Netherlands i . . 

J;.' United Kingdom . 

If - 1 Switzerland . . . 
f-ARama 5 } . . . . 

i Vv^ylon . . -. . . 

c;‘phiosea . 

';fSn^3o*China . . . 
..... 

Br. m. 

....... 

,»$Ktw Zealand . - . 

’i, l \ Totals . , . 


Barley* — Thousand centals (1 centals =100 lb.). 


45 

0 

0 

189 

63 

0 


0 

606 


0 

199 

I 

0 

538 

207 

4 


2 

1,695 


1,426 

66 

0 

0 

88 

73 

0 


0 

638 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


18 

1,104 

0 

0 

203 

1,647 

0 


0 

6,342 


0 




. . . 





13,765 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


12 

210 

0 

0 

0 

272 

0 


0 

U 63 


2 

2 

0 

0 

52 

2 

0 


0 

192 


1 


... 

X) 

1,360 1 ) 

186 1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

480 


0 

1,283 

0 

0 

1,148 

2,223 

0 


0 

8,427 


0 

482 

158 

792 

2,423 

1,255 

323 


1,482 

2,332 


8,145 

310 

— 

— 

121 

490 



— 

7,032 


— 


_ 

_ 

* ♦ * 


— 


— 

2 ) 1,491 



6 

6 

4 

139 

6 

17 


5 

637 


37 



... 1 ) 

614 1 ) 

477 1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

6,969 


0 



... 





... 

2 ) 484 

2 ) 

0 


— 

- t) 

0 1 ) 

7 

— 


— 

24 


— 

305 

4 

0 

n 

436 

7 


0 

1,177 


26 


— 

- 1 ) 

207 1 ) 

6 

— 


— 

1,472 


— 

194 

1 

106 

71 

502 

2 


281 

1,395 


595 



1 ) 

28 1 ) 

7 x) 

0 

X) 

1 

622 


3 









2 ) 4,251 

2 ) 

0 

• • • 


1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

0 


0 

11 

0 

0 ! 

42 

92 

0 

1 


0 

1,254 


0 

0 

333 

6 

0 

0 

640 


32 

0 


3,207 

0 

52 

138 

0 

0 

108 


235 

2 


927 

22 

1,360 

1,445 

40 

73 

1,896 


2,035 

759 


10,567 

0 i 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 


56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


34 

0 

82 

964 

1 

0 

199 


1,623 

6 


5,801 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


12 

0 


178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 


0 

1 


. 545 

0 

28 

44 

2 

0 

45 


163 

0 ; 


745 

0 

51 

82 

0 

0 

61 


121 

0 


618 

122 

489 

259 

205 

132 

754 


700 

468 


4,641 

0 

2,644 

2,816 

1 

7 

4,446 


4,420 

113 


19,926 

0 

208 

14 S 

0 

0 

310 


222 

0 


2,983 


0 

— 

— 

—* 

1 


— 

— 


2 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 


2 

— 


, 11 

*• * 

... 

1 } 

n 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

■0 

0 

13 


S 3 

... 


* * * 






O' 


1 

— 

... 

• • • 

__ 

— 



... 

— 

3 ) 

299 

... 

... 

... 1 ) 

35 1 ) 

0 I) 

3 

X) 

44 

109 


639 

0 

2 

199 

361 

0 

4 


426 

206 1 


842 

... 

... 



... 

... 


... 

0 


164 

4,361 

5,419 

6,997 

7,890 

8,163 

8,943 

1 

11,809 

64,127 


62,464 


• *) 31 August. — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include 

trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From 1st April 1937, 



















TRADE 


OATS 


945 S 



f 

1 

Sfptember 


TWO MONTHS (AugL 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1937 

1 1936 

1937 

1936 

*937 

1936 

Ft poking Countries' 

Bulgaria . . * * 

0 

2 

Oats 

0 

l 

.. 1 

is and centals (1 cei 

1 0 2 

Hungary. 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

61 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Poland-Dantzig . , 

0 

189 

0 

0 

I 0 

302 

Romania. 

... 




... 


Czechoslovakia. . . 

6 

15 

0 

0 H 44 

4i 

Yugoslavia .... 

24 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

USSR .... 

... 


... 


1 ) 1 

x) 3 

Canada . 

110 

372 

207 

0 

214 

500 

United States . . . 

280 

1 

0 

4 

946 

3 

Argentina .... 

267 

355 

— 

— 

378 

423 

Chile . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Chosen . 

... 



... 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

India* by sea 4 ) . . 

2 

0 

— 

— 

5 

1 

French Morocco . . 

... 






Tunis. 

36 

1 

0 

0 

105 

2 

Union of South Afr 

... 

... 

... 


1 ) 5 

1 ) 1 

Australia. 

6 

4 


2 

10 

10 

New Zealand 


... 

... 




Importing Countries: 







Germany ..... 

0 

0 

25 

6 

0 

0 

Austria . 

0 

0 

50 

54 

0 

0 

Belgo-Ruxemb. E- U. 

0 

0 

44 

30 

0 

0 

Denmark. 

41 

0 

34 

0 

47 

0 

Estonia ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland ..... 

0 

0 

26 

n 

0 

0 

France. 

0 

0 

115 

198 

1 

1 

Greece . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy . 

0 

0 

13 

88 

0 

0 

batvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norway , 4 • . . 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

12 

19 

112 

21 

22 

19 

United Kingdom . . 

2 

1 

91 

117 

3 

4 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

45 

8 

0 

0 

Switzerland .... 

© 

0 

283 

324 

0 

0 

Uruguay . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Ceylon ..... 

— 

— 

1 

0 

— 

— 

Indo-China .... 

... 


... 


... 


Japan. ...... 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

Syria and Rebanon: 
Fr 1 , t, .... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Algeria ...... 

0 

215 

60 

10 

I 

387 

Egypt. 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

Totals . . . 

"791 

1,221 

1,106 

873 

1,384 

1,763 


1937 


1936 


Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 31 ) 


Exports i Imports 


1936-37 1936-37 


: IOO lb.). 

0 I 

0 I 
0 i 
0 


0 

0 

0 

413 

0 


0 x) 


0 

0 1) 
1 1 
i 
f 


130 

100 

m 

42 

0 

44 

157 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

206 S 

178 

97 

569 


0 

147 

0 

2,253 


x) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 !! 

0 

0 ‘I 

0 

4 


6 

129 

46 

3 
0 

32 

312 

4 
0 

143 

0 

0 

64 

449 

22 

583 


0 

m 

0 

1,820 


73 

169 

0 

1,476 

670 

919 

81 

139 

2,285 

29 

8,436 

1,481 

44 

9 

179 

55 

90 

121 

2 




1 

1 

4 

189 

0 

0 

6 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

,138 

37 

55 

0 

0 


5 

811 


1&»5W 


0 f, 

0 l 

47 j 
0 l 

:! 

0 ^ 

5 v 1 

3 

50 It 

0 tr/i 

1 J* 

ft 

0 l 

7 

0 4 

13 1 

IS 1 



1 ) Up to 31 August. — 2 ) up to 30 June — 3 ) Up to 31 May. — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics Inch 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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TRADE - MAIZE 


COUNTRIES 


September Eleven months 

(Nov. i-Sept. 30) 

5 

. Exports 

Imports j Exports 

Imports 

1937 j 193b 

1937 | r 93 d 1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 j 1935-36 


Exports j Imports 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Romania. 

- Yugoslavia .... 

TJ. S. S. R. 

Haiti.. 

Santo Domingo . . 

,, Argentina. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

China. 

India: by sea 4 ) . . 
Nethexlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-China .... 

Iraq. 

Manchukuo .... 
Syria and Lebanon: 

Fr. m. t. 

Turkey. 

^&ypt. 

Madagascar .... 
French Morocco . . 
Union of South Air. 


Importing Countries: 

; Germany. 

ji■■ 1 Austria . 

{ i Belgo - Euxemburg 
i ' Econ. Union, . . 

' ■■ Denmark. 

i;; '.Spain ...... 

f 1 Estonia'...... 

L Finland .. 

" , France ...... 

E'\ Greece. 

1 ' Irish Free State . . 

I Italy . 

Ea-tvia. 

y. Norway ..... 

Netherlands . , . 

?■*'/ Poland'-Bantzig . . 

| ;'P:Qrtugal ..... 

Kingdom . . 

§>,Sweden 

. » , . 

.. . 

i Canada . . . 
f United States . . , 

. , . , ■ 

Chosen .. 

fi , Jspta 

Brit. m. t. 

. . , 

^UStmlia 1 . ", ... j 

/NfeSw Zealand. .. . . 


Maize® 


1 ) 3,546 1 ) 
1 ) 1,463 1 ) 


ntals (1 cental = 100 

ib.). 




1,822 

0 | 

0 

1,896 

0 


32 

10 

7,228 

40 

7305 

2 ) 

15,914 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

18,831 

0 


1,374 

2 

0 

1,445 

0 

x> 

12 1 ) 

1 1 ) 

0 

12 

0 

2 ) 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

x) 

188 

— 

— 

307 

— 

151,361 

— 

— . 

172,143 

— 

3) 

71 

— 

— 

113 

— 

3) 

0 3 ) 

0 3) 

0 

0 

0 

2 ) 

100 


— 

189 

— 


2 

— 

— 

2 

—* 

1 ) 

2,305 

— 

_ 

2,485 

_ 

1 ) 

628 

— 

— 

765 

— 

1 ) 

7,569 

— 

—, 

10,542 

— 

1 ) 

■ 5 

— 

— 

6 

— 

1 ) 

1,571 

— 

— 

1,719 

— 


78 

1 

2 

78 

2 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

120 

0 

133 

1 ) 

1 1 ) 

0 x) 

9 

2 

9 

1 ) 

328 1 ) 

0 I) 

0 

356 

— 

3) 

572 3 ) 

0 3) 

0 

1,391 

0 

*) 

1,446 1 ) 

1 

1 1 ) 

j 

j 

4 

1,446 

5 

i 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26,848 

4,121 

0 

4,174 


0 

6,878 

6,664 

0 

7,024 


475 

19,007 

17,457 

507 

19,404 


0 

14,085 

3,686 

0 

4,521 

! 


0 

252 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1,442 

1,966 

0 

2,031 


3 

14,081 

13,047 

3 

15328 


0 

1,107 

1,487 

0 

1,519 


0 

6,325 

4,195 

0 

4,806 


0 

2,781 

3,948 

0 

4,001 


0 

118 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3,068 

2,498 

0 

2,759 


2 

18,896 

18,094 

2 

19,688 


0 

174 

0 

0 

0 


2 

413 

348 

2 

388 


1,366 

74,264 

70,313 

1,479 

79,085 


0 

3,838 

1,301 

0 

1,422 


0 

2,420 

1,567 

0 

1,742 


0 

1,357 

2,294 

0 ■ 

2345 


51 

11,792 

2,463 

62 

4,723 


283 

53,492 

9,183 

295 

13,732 

2) 

0 2 } 

3 2 ) 

33 

0 

37 

l) 

1 1 ) 

257 1 ) 

440 

3 

599 


~ 4) 

4,410 4 ) 

3,708 

— 

6,456 

’ 1) 

36 i), 

337 1 ) 

110 

40 

154 


20 

62 

54 

30 

94 

► 

5 

220 

63 

5 

142 

1 

0 

4 

21 

1 

21 

► 2) 

0 2 ) 

140 2 ) 

53 

0 

57 

$■ 

187,626 

268,086 

176,477 

216,200 

. 253,706 


El, 31 August. 2} Up to 31 July. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4) VV to 31 May. — ■■ 5) From 1st April 1937, the Indian 

tjfcws trade of India with Burma, and exclude the'.direct trade of Btnina |,, ydfh’'OtheJr foreign .countries; 
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947 S I 


September 

........ 

Nine months (January 1-September 30) 

!j Twelve months 
| (January i~Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports Imports 

(Exports 1 Imports 

1937 ; 

1936 

1937 j 1936 | 

2937 X 936 ( 1937 | 1936 ; 

!- 

{ 1936 1936 


CO UNTRIES 


i*mg Countries , 


Spain . . . 
Italy . . . 
United States 
Brazil . . . 
Burma 5 ) . . 
Chosen . . . 
Taiwan . . . 
India- by sea 6 ) 

3 . * by land 6) 
Indo-CMna 
Iran . . . 

Iraq . . . 

Siam . , 

Egypt . , 


Imp t f ing Countries ; 


Germany . . 

Austria . . 
Belgo-Iyusemb. 
Denmark . - 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . . 

France . . . 

Greece . . . 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Eatvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal 
Romania 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia * 

U. S S. R. . 

Canada 
Haiti , . 

Chile 
Colombia 
Peru , . 

Ceylon . 

China 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces 
Japan .... * 
British Malaya. . 
Manehukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Madagascar . . . 
French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 

Totals . . 


Mice. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


— 

— 


— 

_ 


_ 


__ 1 


_ I 


_ j 

_ l 

_ 

0 

137 

145 


4 

] 


2,370 


1,905 1 


14 


21 1 

3,147 

28 

f { 

325 

1 


155 

123 


1,141 


in 


1,643 ! 


753 j 

235 

1,151 


*5*064 

... 


— 

— 

3) 

314 

3) 

675 1 


— , 


— 1 

1,176 

— 


— 


3 

— 

7) 

38,417 




17 | 


_ j 

— 1 

— 







x) 

45 

x) 

57 | 

x) 

3) 

1 ! 

x) 

2 i 

153 1 

3 


‘*404 



... 


3) 

I 

3) 

0 ‘ 

0 ! 

3) 

0 

1 

0 


i ,728 

9) 

1,722 

130 


14,590 


23,746 jio) 16,436 

3,101 

29,931 

3,236 

/i 




... 


3) 

320 

3) 

288 ' 

3) 

1,137 

3) 

936 

513 

1,385 

... 

•.. 



,,. 

1 ) 

22,377 

x) 

26,654 j 

2) 

16 

2 ) 

30 

37,375 j 

69 


... 

... 




x) 

6 

X) 

6 I 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

13 1 

1 



... 




3) 

773 1 

3) 

649 i 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

1,251 , 

0 


i ,327 

3,416 


— 

— 


15,822 | 


27,427 

— 

— 

35,249 1 

— 

<>, 

•»* 



.. • 


x) 

2,593 

f 

i 

X) 

3,678 | 

1 

i 

x) 

2 

X) 

1 

3,070 | 

2 

[ 

83 

55 


700 

354 


1 

422 


400 1 


3,421 


2,979 

561 

3,805 

i, 

ti 

0 

0 


54 

52 


0 


0 


519 


429 

0 

604 

>' 

34 

21 


122 

122 


461 , 


109 


1,360 


752 

220 

1,216 

f 

0 

0 


2 

0 


0 


0 


116 


177 

0 

182 

, 

— 

— 


3 

2 




_ 


18 


15 


22 


— 

— 


32 

29 


— 


— 1 


254 


209 

— 

313 


22 

33 


956 

1,826 


619 


255 1 


12,973 


12,672 

376 

18,870 

t 

0 

0 


55 

40 


0 


0 


541 


458 

0 

665 

1. ; 

0 

0 


20 

22 


0 


G 


290 


2721 

0 

349 

K 

0 

0 


3 

10 


0 


0 


54 


63 

0 

82 


0 

0 


2 

1 


0 


0 


17 


10 

0 

17 


0 

0 


0 

2 


0 


0 


7 


7 

0 

9 

if' 

0 

0 


21 

6 


0 


0 


106 


85 

0 

101 

k 

332 

386 


565 

465 


2,354 


1,624 


4,402 


3,195 

2,437 

4,414 

ii) 

15 

21 


234 

58 


70 


160 


1,031 


803 

2S1 

1,207 

f } 

0 

0 


10 

189 


0 


0 


60 


432 

0 

455 

''•i 










2) 

273 

2) 

253 

— 

654 


14 ! 

23 


*130 

‘**135 


135 ! 


140 


2,156 


1,872 : 

202 

2,490 

i 

— 

— 


13 

8 


— 


— 


258 


192 

.— 

234 


0 ! 

0 


10 

17 


0 


0 


263 


293 1 

0 

521 

e V 

0 

a 


65 

79 


0 


0 


879 


836 

0 

1,138 


0 

0 

; 

53 

12 


3 


0 


299 


282 

0 

492 

K 



1 



1 ) 

* 14 

X) 

15 

x) 

744 

|x) 

699 

21 1 

1,159 


3 

5 


”*48 

10 


33 


20 


681 


700 

28 ’ 

783 

A \ 


I _ 



% • * 


— 


— 

2) 

21 

2) 

26 

— 1 

44 

it 

— 

I — 





— 


— 

3) 

173 : 

3) 

235 

— 

1 356 

$< 

_ 

_ 





— 


— 

3) 

73 1 

3) 

149 

— 

267 







2 } 

0 ! 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

174 

2) 

584 

0 

737 


0 

0 


* * 905 

‘*996 


1 


2 


9,363 


9,173 

2 

11,926 





... 

2 ) 

448 

2) 

386 

2 ) 

5,053 

2) 

6,328 

592 

| 6,842 







I) 

175 

I) 

124 

x) 

33 

X) 

158 

263 

* 190 


* ” 

* ** 




1 ) 

184 

1} 

138 

X) 

1,638 

X) 

3,200 

246 

4,915 





« <9 » 

« « # 

4) 

98 

4) 

67 

4) 

32 

4) 

158 

234 

1,221 






ft • » 

2 ) 

1,461 

2) 

2,291 

2 ) 

8,623 

2 ) 

9,197 

4,091 

16,150 







1 ) 

40 

X) 

26 

x) 

1,434 

x) 

1,643 

40 

2,362 







1) 

92 

*> 

0 

X) 

342 

x) 

207 

0 

396 


0 

0 


*** 21 

*“29 


0 

0 


322 


251 

0 

j 412 








— 


— 

X) 

0 

X) 

5 

— 

7 

I 

24 

1 


“* 16 

‘**21 


56 


3 

692 


211 

if 

1 422 





I) 

56 

x) 

36 

I) 

15 

X) 

38 

54 

1 65 

0 

___ 

JL. 





— 


— 

I3) 

337 

3) 

64 

— 

, 187 


0 

0 


* * 77 

*“ 12 


0 


0 

379 


43 

0 

114 






1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

988 

X) 

864 

0 

1 1,266 


*48 

**‘28 


2 

7 


424 


184 


73 


44 

267 

72 



... 

... 

2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

50 

2) 

52 

0 

. 71 


7,832 

5,863 

9) 

5,993 

4,758 

7 ) 105,716 


89,176 

1 10)79,803 

I 

L 

65,159 

121,970 

1 

1 93,679 

i 

; 


1) Up to 31 August. — 2) Up to 31 July. — 3 ) Up to 30 June. — 4) Up to 31 May. — 5) to 30 April. — 6) Includ a 
1,029 thousand centals exported from Burma to India. — 7) Including 17,366 thousand centals exported from Burma to Indus 
from 1st April 1937. — 8) From xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude tT 
direct trade of Buraia with other foreign countries. — 9) Including 1,722 thousand centals imported from Burma into India.;- 
10) Including 16,410 thousand centals imported from Buraia into India from 1st April 1937. 















































948 S 


TRADE — LINSEED 



!| 

j September 

Nine months (January 1-September 30) 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 
r-Dee. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


! 1937 j 1936 

2937 | 193d 

1937 J 2936 

1937 2936 

1 

1936 

1030 


Exporting Countries 

Lithuania . . . 
Romania .... 
Argentina . . . 
Uruguay .... 

China. 

India: by sea 5) . 

» : by land 5 }. 

Iraq. 

■French Morocco . 

Tunis .. 

New Zealand. . . 


Importing Countries: 

'p Germany ..... 

Austria. 

(i Belgo-Luxemb. E.U 4 

‘jii 'Denmark. 

if'Spain . 

I''Estonia . 

| Finland. 

I'!; 1 France. 

!?, ' ■ 

|i‘ Greece. 

-V Hungary ..... 

I'; Irish free State. . . 
if Italy ...... 

|| Latvia. 

j'^'tNorway ...... 

> || Netherlands .... 

j |j Poland-Dan tzig . . 
||f'0nited Kingdom . . 
Ill^Wedeii .I 

||? Czechoslovakia . . 
||; "Yugoslavia .... 

^Canada . 

United States . . 

*1 Burma 6) . . . . . 
i Japan ...... 

V' Palestine: Br. m. t.. 
^.Algeria. 


Linseed. 


Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


alia 1 . . . . 


63 1 

28 

0 

0 


172 

246 | 

0 j 

0 

525 ! 

0 

... 1 




t) 

3 a) 

2 ja) 

0 2 ) 

0 

39 

0 

2,323 

3,384 

— 

— 


30,660 

23,326 

- 

- 

32,743 

- 


... 

— 

— 1 

3) 

943 2 ) 

1,305 

— 

— 

1,648 

— 



— 

i 

3) 

260 2 ) 

707 

— 

— 

812 

— 

822 

929 

0 

0 


3,794 

5,202 

0 

0 

6,959 

0 

_ 





— 

— 3) 

160 3 ) 

190 

— 

308 



_ 

— 

I) 

24 1 ) 

14 

— 

— 

24 

— 



— 

— 

3) 

48 3 ) 

26 

— 

— 

211 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 



2 ) 

4 2 ) 

' 2 [ 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

291 

215 


0 

1 

0 

3,126 

3,620 

0 

4,824 

0 

0 

1 

l 


0 

2 

7 

8 

2 

13 

4 

9 

215 

164 


63 

101 

1,865 

1,767 

124 

2,419 

— 


42 

31 


- 

- 

392 

343 


449 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 



— 1 

— 

—* 

— 

*— 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

2 i 

0 

20 

3 

20 

0 

0 

2 

20 


0 

0 I 

112 

110 

0 

136 

0 

0 

548 

556 


6 

3 : 

4,991 

5,027 

4 

6,179 

0 

0 

10 

4 


0 

0 

84 

41 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

19 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

10 


0 

0 j 

82 

89 

0 

120 

0 

0 

144 

' 130 


0 

0 

1,321 

826 

0 

1,194 

0 

0 

0 

1 


43 

26 

12 

35 

47 

59 

0 

0 

76 

48 


0 

0 j 

458 

397 

0 

'473 

10 

4 

458 

707 


103 

81 ! 

5,131 

5,489 

101 

7,287 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

78 | 

0 

0 j 

78 

0 

0 

0 

299 

544 


0 

1 ; ' 

4,667 

4,770 

1 

6,088 

_ 

— 

74 

104 


— 

- | 

855 

625 

— 

808 

0 

0 

. 20 

15 


0 

0 j 

475 

•357 

0 

536 

0 

0 

7 

0 


0 

0 1 

154 

60 

■ 0 

95 

0 

0 

56 

78 


3 

30 | 

524 

544 

101 

726 

— 

— 

1,125 

1,015 


— 

— 

12,813 

5,277 

— 

8,604 

0 

— 

0 



0 

— | 

0 

— 

— 

— 

... 

* * t 



4 ) 

0 4) 

0 4) 

98 4) 

no 

0 

284 

— 

0 


... 


— 

1 ) 

19 1 ) 

24 

— 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

29 

1 

3 

2 

... 

f. » . 


,,, 

1 ) 

10 I) 

2 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

2 

4 

7 

0 

0 

78 

II 


0 

0 ; 

644 

375 

0 

515 

3,222 

4,356 

3.460 

3,654 


36.146 

31.158 

38,039 

30,111 

43,438 

41,248 













Totals . ; . 3,222 


■ Ip to 31 August. — 2) Up to 31 July. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4) Up to 31 May. — 5) From 1st April 195/* the 
tatistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 

'TsVAprh 1937- , 1 . ■ ■ , .■ ■ 






























TRADE 


COTTON 


949 S 



September 

Two months (August i-September 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1- July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

! Exports Imports 


1937 | 1936 

2937 j 1936 

| 1937 1936 

1 1937 I 93 fl 

j 1936-37 r 156-3 7 

Exporting Countries: 


Cotton 0 — Thousand centals 

(1 cental — 100 lb.}. 


United States . . . 

3,311 

2,980 

25 

46 

Haiti. 



— 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

... 

***137 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

33 

— 

— 

Brazil ...... 

.. „ 


— 

— 

Peru. 



— 

— 

Burma 4 ). 

6 

— 

0 

— 

India: bj sea 5 ) . . 

374 

641 

1,862 

40 

» : by land 5 ). . 

Netherlands Indies: 

... 


— 

— 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

Iraq. 





Iran. 

Syria and Eebanon: 



... 

0 

Fr. m. t. 

0 

1 

0 

Turkey . . 

... 


— 


Egypt . 



— 


French Morocco . . 

... 



... 

Union of South Afr. 

Importing Countries: 





Germany. 

0 

0 

516 

439 

Austria ..... 

0 

0 

58 

65 

Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

66 

47 

147 

153 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

18 

17 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

22 

15 

Spam . 

— 

— 

15 


Estonia . 

0 

0 

11 

Finland. 

0 

0 

17 

19 

France. 

29 

36 

315 

185 

Greece . 

0 

0 

6 

2 1 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

32 

45 

Italy .. 

0 

0 

262 

422 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Eithuania. 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Norway . 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

1 

59 

75 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

146 

139 

Portugal ..... 

— 

— 

29 

25 

Romania. 


... 


*’*975 

United Kingdom . . 

*“41 

46 

"5,006 

Sweden ..... 

— 

— 

45 

29 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

33 

17 

Czechoslovakia . . 

3 

5 

152 

133 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

31 

13 

U, S. S. R. 


,.. 

... 

*.. 

Canada ..... 

— 

—- 

57 

93 

Chile. 

— 

— 

,.» 


Colombia. 

— 

— 



Ceylon.. 

0 

0 

1 

I 

China . 

... 

.». 



Chosen. 

... 




Taiwan ...... 

— 

— j 

... 


IndoCMna .... 



... 


Japan.. 


... 

... 


Manchukuo .... 

... 




Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

,, 

.. * 


0 

Algeria ...... 

0 

0 

0 

Australia ..... 

0 

0 

13 

4 

Totals . . , 

3,863 

3,894 

4,881 

2,964 


4,494 

0 

52 


10 

1,021 

7 


0 i) 


1 

9 

234 


2 


0 

0 

132 

0 


108 i 

2 

8 

0 

107 


6,242 


3,940 . 

67 

109 II 

28,443 I 

1,27$ 

1 


- |l 

121 1 

— 

0 ! 

— 


? 1 

— 

298 

— 

— 

675 ! 

— 


_ 

— (i 

2 ) 4,408 

— 


_ 

~~ i| 

1,751 

— 

• • • | 

0 


91 1 

0 

1,320 1 

1,972 

115 ' 

17,250 

1,979 

6 | 

— 

— 

2 ) 7 

— 

0 | 

— 

— i 

28 

— 

0 [ 

r) 0 

ij 0 ; 

40 

3 

1 

j 


i 

2 ) 371 2 

0 

2 1 

0 

o' 

81 

0 

10 1 

— 

— , 

321 

— 

217 | 

~~ 1 

- I| 

8,738 

4 1 

"■ *1 

! 

i 

1 

1 ) *'* 0 j 

J 

i 

1 ) 1 j; 

I! 

2 J l 

11 

12 

I 

987 

825 

2 

5,779 

0 ! 

136 1 

100 

1 

87? 

102 i 

293 ' 

297 

757 

2,938 

0 j 

38 | 

27 

0 

193 


32 ! 

25; 

— 

204 

_ 

- J 

— 

—* 

— 

0 

26 1 

20 

0 

132 

0 

41 1 

34 

1 

299 

63 

588 

503 | 

414 

6,955 

0 

11 

9 I 

0 i 

65 

0 

62 1 

85 

0 

552 

0 

534 j 

1,053 

0 

3,598 

0 

12 

13 

1 0 i 

115 

0 

10 

5 

0 j 

43 

0 

9 

4 

0 , 

75 

4 

124 

152 

16 1 

1,360 

0 

300 

270 

2 

1,636 


54 

48 

— 

555 




0 

316 

***130 j 

*1,652 

*2,120 

i 609 

15,885 


: 78 

67 

j * 1 

734 

0 

64 

51 

j 5 1 

715 

14 

319 

291 

53 | 

2,316 

0 

| 71 

40 

2 

410 

0 

1 } 40 

1 ) 7 

508 ' 

443 


118 

164 

— 

1,681 

_ 



— >, 

ri 43 

_ 



— 

2 . 61 

0 

3 

2 

0 1 

20 




1,213 

504 

0 

1 ) "* 1 

1 ) 1 

0 

31 




— 

2 } 7 



1 • 

19 

253 



. 

3 ) 598 

3 ) 19,031 

0 

1 ) ***47 

|i) ***37 

3 

735 

0 

1 ) 1 

li) Q 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 

0 

2 

! , 5 

0 

29 

9 

0 

j 52 

6,108 

7,720 

| 

6,484 

| 66,544 

72,117 


i) XJp to 31 August. — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937. — 5 ) From 1st April 
tire Indian statistics include tiie trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 











































TRADE - WOOL 



j September 

i 

Twelve months (Sept. 1 -August 31) 

Twelve months 
(S ept. x-Aug. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

jl Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 \ 1936 

i 

1937 1936 

X930-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 X935-3 6 

1935-36 

1935.36 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


Hungary . . . 
Irish Free State 


Uruguay , . . . { jj j 
Burma 4).| 

India: by sea 5) . . { 
» : by land 5) . || 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Manchukuo .... 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria & Eeb.: Fr.tn.t. 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 

Uh. of S. Africa . { *J 
Australia. . . * | 

New Zealand . J j*j 


Imp'srting Countries: 

Germany. . . . J 

Austria ..... 
Belgo-kuxemb. ( a) 
Econ. Un. \ b) 

Bulgaria. 

", Denmark. 

Spain . 


Italy . . 

Eatvia . . 
Lithuania 
./a^orway 


|i;| Netherlands . . J 
K' Poland - Dantzig . . 

1 1 Portugal 

KCpotaama. 

P';,?'United' Kingdom . . 
||‘i i'Jgwedeh 

i '. ( S'TOtzerlamd „ . „ > 
pt^^hoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia' .... 

Ip: s. s. * .. {-[ 

ft ■ Canada . . -. . 
It, ytfeited states . . . 
ft ; Japan J ....... 



1,118 
| 16,535 

253,323 
44,586 
2 ) 28,074 
x) 12,615 
x) 129.108 

1 ) 12,622 

97 

35,373 

69.018 

18.351 

2 ) 12,053 

6,746 
520 
8,697 
28,934 
6,019 
2 ) 14,010 
8,625 
248,252 
8,997 
775,794 
67,865 
236,912 
55,085 


952 

16,103 

230,144 

48,976 

2 ) 18,047 2 ) 
x) 11,674 
1 ) 90,183 1 ) 
1 ) 9,949 1 ) 


0 

273 

77,409 

2,388 

115 

1,382 

0 

20 
1,779 
5,280 
977 
287 
3,217 
1 ) 1,089 

301,179 

291 

551 

1,334 

0 

0 

7,774 

31 

3) 271 


2 ) 529 a) 1,276 


11,338 

2 } 11,629 2 ) 
6,329 
205 
4,930 
14,793 
4,096 

2 ) 3,102 2 ) 

1,107 
213,150 
6,512 
732,907 
64,627 
262,902 1 ) 
52,812 1 ) 


6,799 
19,952 2 } 
170 
0 2 ) 
1.777 
399 
955 
3,303 
60 

31 2 ) 
1,091 
203 
1,9 84 
3,730 
104 
99 1 ) 
4 x) 


395 I 174,664 

1,146 j 37,906 


276,778 220,794 

7,255 5,426 


256 

1,074 

4,958 

0 

0 

8,543 

24 

3) 833 


745 
6,830 
317,295 
7,467 
78,917 
6,504 
1,834 
906 
2,833 
5,959 
6,909 
50,027 
3,2% 
1 ) 1,676 

841,794 
21,945 
16,700 
41,967 
8,303 
50,312 
15,939 
26,048 
376,833 
3) 215,223 


895 
5,692 
i 362,091 
11,050 
39,256 
8,871 
2,006 
891 
2,820 
6,975 
5,110 
44,406 
3,042 
x) 999 
879,321 
20,324 
15,973 
43,222 
9,509 
49,077 
14,667 
22,520 
241,894 
3) 232,090 


104,790 2 , 631,557 2 , 402,714 | 2 , 672,961 2 , 538,662 


S m) = Wool, greasy. — 6 ) Wool, scoured. — 1) Up to 31 July. — 2) Up to 30 June, — 3} Up to 31 May. — 4) From xst 
5 } From xst April 1 1937, the Indian statistics, include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade 
^'ff^^iplfchlothhr foreign countries. 



































TRADE 


BUTTER 


95i S 


COUNTRIES 


September j 

* Nine months (January i -September 30) J 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31} 

Expoets 

) Imports ' 

I Exports 

Imports 

Exports j Imports 

r 937 | 1936 

1 1937 1936 

| I 937 J 1936 

1537 1936 

1936 1936 


Exporting CounUies: 


Buttes** — Thousand lb. 


Austria . 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 
Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Romania. 

Sweden . 

Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Argentina .... 

Chile ....... 

Syria & Leb.rFr.m. t. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Afr. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


959 

2 

27.146 

3.627 

2,105 

1,444 

5,580 

4,070 

5,068 

4 

10,207 

972 

*5,902 

29 

"*112 
*“ 11 


*7,804 

25,064 


Importing CounUies; 


Germany. 

Belgo-Luxemb. E* XL 
Spain ...... 

France. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . . 

Peru. 

Burma 5 ). 

Ceylon ...... 

China. 

India: by sea 6 ) . . 

* : by land 6 ) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Cliina .... 

Iraq .. 

Iran. 

Japan . 

British Malaya . , 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 


0 

4 

516 

88 

4 

1,204 

0 

0 

53 

49 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


102,024 


814 

0 

0 *| 


5,3861 


5,313 


9 


9 | 

7,802 

24 

0 

0 | 


22 


42 


0 


0 | 

73 

27,593 

— 

_ ! 

258,092 

244,172 


— 


— 1 

322,328 

4,032 

0 

0 i 


21,702 


18,521 


0 


0 

24,152 

2,456 

0 

o S 


25,397 


23,113 


0 


0 

30,836 

1,770 

0 

0 


! 0,075 


6,927 


0 


0 

10,401 

7,319 

0 

0 


36,731 


47,395 


1,459 


9 

58,032 

4,032 

0 

0 i 


30,834 


29,061 


0 


0 

38,118 

3,805 

0 

01 


25,869 


24,430 


0 


01 

32,252 

4 

0 

0 


362 


366 


0 


0 , 

423 

11,951 

2 

21 


95,344 


104,949 


20 


40 

132,686 

3,344 

0 

0 ! 


12,132 


18,722 


0 


0 ! 

24,046 



_ T 

2) 

68 

2) 

141 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 , 

218 

4 072 

0 

0 ! 


40,382 


31,013 


2 

412 

42,126 

60 

— 

— i 


214 


240 


— 



269 



1 

x) 

25,602 

1) 

22,157 

i) 

24 

1) 

309 

51,097 

366 

— 

— 

14,043 


14,855 

— 



22,642 




3) 

9 

3 ) 

15 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 1 

31 

53 

0 

13 ! 


194 


445 

132 

130 

750 


— 

- ; 

1) 

7 

1) 

13 


— 


- 

33 



1 

1) 

7,112 

1) 

7,624 

1) 

0 

r) 

0 

9,273 

10,318 

0 

0 ; 


12,595 


129,165 


0 

4 1 

185,672 

27,783 



249,319 


225,256 




1 

313,168 

0 

20,373 

| 

14,381 


0 


0 

135,840 

114,405 

0 

9 

355 

86 


31 


53 


3,360 


7,339 ! 

68 

1,698 

161 

161 


5,207 


9,793 


1,191 


3,915 | 

12,679 

— 

55 

57 


— 


— 


529 


600 

— 

75 

64 

130 


1,001 


776 


4,804 


545 

1,113 

0 

0 

9 


57 


0 


26 


214 

11 

602 

70,118 

97,577 


9,178 


7,072 

804,004 

834,170 

9,237 

0 

9 

13 


4 


4 


5,044 


1,519 

7 

0 

176 

119 


840 


2 


1,676 


485 

379 

214 

7 

0 


373 


4,949 


57 


110 

5,130 

64 

220 

538 


624 


661 


10,148 


6,709 

825 



2) 

0 

2) 

18 

2) 

75 

2) 

234 

26 

11. 

*'*57 

— 


0 


— 


348 


— 

— 

_ 

57 

66 


— 


— 


538 


571 

— 

_ 




— 


— 

2} 

717 

2) 

633 

— 

15 

”*53 

*’*57 


267 


165 1 


655 


697 

218 



... 


— 


— 

3) 

3,940 

3 ) 

3,371 

— 

_ 




_ 


_ 

1 ) 

5,382 

1 ) 

6,318 

— 

_ 




— 


— 

i) 

1,949 

I) 

2,114 

— 




2} 

2 

2) 

2 

2) 

470 

2) 

379 

4 

... 



1 ) 

7 

x) 

2 

1 } 

15 

I) 

4 

2 




3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

7 

2 ! 




4 ) 

13 

4 ) 

586 

4 ) 

U64 

4 ) 

7 

924 ! 




2) 

335 

2) 

348 

2) 

2,840 

2 ) 

2,601 

631 





— 

— 

i> 

148 

r) 

115 

— 

_ 




— 


—. 

1 ) 

3,741 

*} 

3,657 

— 

0 

*'*355 

*'*355 


4 


7 


3,104 

2,989 

9 



1 ) 

11 

x) 

37 

r) 

778 

1 ) 

822 

42 





— 

— 

3 ) 

1,581 

3) 

2,075 

— 

0 

90 

***137 


2 


4 


1,265 


1,400 

4 

112,473 

92,152 

i 

113,701 

989,447 


978,414 

997,035 

998,918 

133739 


13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

414 
476 
0 

161 

0 

4 


166,245 

8,139 

4,251 

780 

864 

340 

1,095,624 

3,223 

496 

119 

9,872 

467 


805 

939 

944 

5,022 


9,196 

3,078 

917 

13 

II 

13 

4,105 

190 

5,494 

4,394 

1,316 

4,017 

2,026 


1,334,050 


1) Up to 31 August. - 2) Up to 31 July. — 3) up to 30 June — 4) Up to 31 Hay. - 5) From zst April ig£. — 6) 
1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with 
foreign countries. 
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TRADE 


CHEESE 



j September 

j Nine months (January 1-September 30) 

1 

Twelve months 
(J an. x-Dec. 31) 

CO ENTRIES 

j Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


j r 937 ! X936 19 37 j 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 1936 

1936 1936 




Gieese. — Thousand lb. 

Exporting Countries: f 


Austria 

851 { 

311 

161 j 

141 

7,291 


5,948 

1,592 

1,495 

8,620 

1,878 

Bulgaria. 

628 1 

564 

0 

0 

2,313 


2,930 

0 

0 

4,206 

0 

Denmark. 

1746 i 

1,486 

4 

2 

15,230 


16,034 

20 

15 

21,008 

22 


40 j 

13 

0 

0 

397 


117 

0 

0 

198 

6 


S,607 

1.001 

4 

2 

10,371 


7,952 

20 

11 

10,864 

20 

Italy 

4,367 j 

4,054 

1,001 

1,265 

36.026 


24,152 

6,468 

7,324 

42,845 

8,453 


9 

7 

0 

0 

154 


64 

0 

0 

119 

0 

Lithuania » . • - 

U | 

185 

0 

0 

5 18 


642 

2 

2 

972 

2 


368 ! 

309 

60 

26 

3,062 


2,496 

262 

163 

3,404 

269 

Netherlands • * * 

12,529 ; 

11,374 

77 

88 

102,074 


91,810 

564 

639 

125,311 

869 

Poland-Dantzig . • 

150 i 

2 

20 

11 

1,288 


110 

168 

161 

441 

223 

Romania. 

. . . j 


... 

... 2 ) 

44 

2 ) 

26 3 ) 

35 3 ) 

20 

128 

55 

Switzerland .... 

4,786 1 

4,277 

234 

287 

28,519 


32,545 

2,566 

2,260 

40,737 

3,505 

Czechoslovakia . * 

176 

57 

298 

313 

1,003 


1,052 

1,989 

2,068 

1,554 

2,555 

Yugoslavia .... 

498 ! 

476 

7 

2 

2,974 


2,650 

35 

24 

4,676 

53 

Canada . 

14,848 ! 

9,908 

79 

117 

55,788 


44,778 

957 

719 

81,891 

1.24! 

Australia. 

249 | 

331 

— 

— 

2,134 


2,048 

— 

— 

2,818 

— 

Turkey. 




... -0 

20 

1 ) 

60 1 ) 

9 x) 

0 

90 

— 

Union of South Afr. 

... ' 


, . „ 

1 ) 

1,579 

1 ) 

1,224 1 ) 

185 1 ) 

137 

1,369 

238 

Australia. 

1,402 ! 

104 

11 

11 

9,656 


6,235 

93 

60 

12,454 

99 

New Zealand . . - 

12,705 

12,730 



140,812 


133,658 2 ) 

2 2 ) 

0 

185,722 

0 

Importing Countries: 












Germany ..... 

4 

13 

8,133 

5,598 

134 


205 

57,629 

46.875 

262 

61,507 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

29 

37 

5,152 

5,108 

280 


265 

37,618 

37,796 

366 

50,832 

France. 

2,004 i 

1,700 

j 2,619 

2,952 

18,186 


16,934 

21,511 

23,658 

23,345 

32,512 


71 1 

46 

13 

18 

611 


373 

580 

291 

705 

370 

' Hungary. 

42 ! 

33 

1 0 

0 

734 


527 

0 ' 

0 

767 

2 

Irish Free State . • 

243 

236 

1 2 

2 

1,056 


1,160 

31 

75 

1,814 

88 

Portugal. 

13 

4 

1 26 

86 

108 


90 

154 

212 

121 

346 

United Kingdom 

509 

399 

i 29,994 

23,629 

4,242 


4,464 

240,953 

213,939 

6,023 

300,628 

Sweden .. 

— 

— 

| 223 

311 

— 


— 

1,512 

2,337 

— 

3,530 

U.S.S.R. 




1 ) 

26 

1 ) 

40 1 ) 

472 1 ) 

494 

90 

756 

United States . . • 

***106 

88 

1 *4*811 

5,796 

899 


862 

42,175 

42,064 

1,135 

59,851 

Chile. 



I ... 

3) 

9 

3) 

15 3 ) 

33 3 ) 

22 

26 

44 

Pern. 

— 

— 



— 


— 2 } 

467 2 ) 

364 

— 

648 

: Burma 5 ). 

0 

— 

i 9 

— 

0 


— 

46 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon. 

- 1 

— 

; 13 

18 

— 


— 

150 

134 

— 

220 

, , India: by sea 6).. - 

42 ; 

0 

97 

106 

44 


2 

922 

752 i 

2 

1,184 

Netherlands Indies: 












Java and Madura . 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 


— 1 ) 

1,208 1 ) 

1,102 

— 

1,733 

1 1 Indo-China .... 

... 

... 


2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

2 2) 

399 2 ) 

362 

2 

602 

Iraq.. • 

... 


... 

1 ) 

13 

x) 

7 1 ) 

24 x) 

24 

7 

62 

/ Iran . .. 




3) 

0 

3) 

0 3) 

0 3 ) 

2 

! 0 

2 

''’Japan.* 

— 

— 

... 


— 


— 4 ) 

35 4) 

40 

— 

168 

■ .British Malaya . . 

. .. 

... 


2 ) 

18 

2 ) 

4 2 ) 

258 2 ) 

176 

18 

337 

• Palestine: Br. m, t. . 

* *. 

... 

... 

x) 

15 

X) 

55 1 ) 

1,490 1 ) 

1,034 

57 

1,845 

Syria&Eeb.: Fr.m.t. 

31 

51 

57 

73 

406 


278 

575 

708 

470 

957 

^..Algeria ...... 

4 

2 

994 

955 

40 


57 

8,404 

8,104 

84 

11,025 

'vBgypt. 

... 


... 

1 ) 

35 

X) 

18 x) 

4,484 1 ) 

4,493 

44 

7,771 

/'"French' Morocco . . ; 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 


- 3) 

1,841 3 ) 

1,819 

— 

3,673 

.. 

2 

0 

192 

262 

40 


95 

1,953 

2,017 

104 

2,915 

yy," Totals . . - 

^1/;"' 1 ' 1 
&'■' 'i*i_— 

60,070 

49,798 

54,291 

47,179 

448,149 


401,984 

439,891 

403,992 

584,869 

563,096 


i) Up to ,31 August. — 2) Up to 31 July. — 3} Up to 30 June. — 4} Up to 3,1 March. — 5) From rst April 1937. — 
6 ) From xst April, 1937. the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
C}/ with other foreign countries. 




































TRADE — 

- CACAO 





953 s 












1 


September 

... ... S 

! 

Tweiae months {October 1 -September 30 ) f 

Twelve 
(O ct. i-£ 

MONTHS 
>ept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES , 

Exports 1 

IMPORTS | 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports ! 

Imports 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 > 

i 93 d-37 

1935-39 

1936-37 

1935-36 [ 

1935-36 1 

1935-36 

Exporting Countries: 




Cacao, — " 

thousand 

lb. 



! 

i 

Grenada. 

220 

117 l 

_ 

- !i 

7,877 

8,228 ] 

_ 1 

— | 

_ 

j 

Haiti. 

174 

88 1 

— 

- 1 | 

3,168 

3,611 1 

— ! 


_ 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

... 

... 

— 


1 ) 41,467 

1 ) 40,040 i 

1 

_ 

— 

— 1 

Brazil .. 

... 


— 

— 

3 ) 128,545 

3 ) 166,494 
45,096 

_ J 

— 

— 

- 1 

Bquador . 

2.205 

1,179 

— 1 

— 

43,475 

_ ! 

_ j 

_ 

— if 

Tnnidad ..... 

1,102 

1,142 

— 

— 

28,415 

27,805 1 

_ ! 

_ j 

_ 

— i 

Venezuela ..... 

1,764 

2,205 

— 

— 

28,660 

29,198 ! 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Ceylon. 

187 

481 

— 

— 

8,662 

6,102 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— * 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura . 





1 ) 2,762 

1 ) 3,503 




- j 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

6,912 

3,309 

— 

— 

61,476 

52,927 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Ivory Coast .... 

564 

2,286 

— 

— 

113,565 

108,812 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Gold Coast .... 

28,050 

31,795 

— 

_ 

672,000 

639,440 

_ 

_ i 

_ 

— i 

Madagascar .... 



_ 

_ 

1 ) 503 

1 ) 805 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- | 

Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon: Brit. m. t. . 

14,017 

6,826 



227,800 

204,3^9 

l 




S&o Thome and Prin¬ 
cipe Islands . . . 

529 

1,717 



18,162 

31,775 j 




'1 

- s 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 

168 

963 

__ 

— 

18,559 

21,382 1 

_ ! 

— 

— 

_ 1 

i 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

192 

0 

15,324 

15,084 

3,100 

7 

160,468 

172,395 1 

_ 


Austria. 

— 

— 

895 

1,182 

— 

.— 

13,41! 

13,038 1 

— 

— i 

Belgo-Duxemb. E. IT. 

0 

49 

1,552 

3,880 

134 

123 

22,381 

24,996 I 

— 

_ •; 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

117 

53 

— 

— 

1,356 

1,559 1 

- 

— i 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

836 

238 

— 

— 

9,434 

9,914 ; 

_ _ 

_! 

Spam. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 



— 

— 

Estonia. 

—. 

— 

88 

35 

— 

— 

686 

844 

— 

—* I 

Finland. 

— 

— 

31 

44 

— 

— 

298 , 

304 

— 

— i 

France. 

0 

0 

7,266 

8,845 

522 

9 

92,054 ! 

104,114 

— 

- | 

Greece . 

— 

— 

183 

157 

— 

— 

3,045 | 

3,638 

— 

- I 

Hungary. 

— 

— 

668 

902 

— 

— 

8,047 

9,961 

— 

™ K 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

68 

132 

— 

— 

3,239 , 

3,349 . 

— 

— | 

Italy. 

— 

— 

1,323 

1,133 

— 

— 

15,069 1 

21.050 1 

— 


Batvia. 

— 

— 

112 

95 

— 

— 

1,151 

1,199 

— 

_ t fi, 

Bithuania. 

— 

— 

29 

53 

— 

— 

877 

1,047 

— 

— w 

Norway ...... 

— 

— 

201 

798 

— 

— 

7,236 

5,514 

— 

— I 

Netherlands . . . . i 

291 

600 

5,657 

11,696 

6,30! 

5,181 

126,976 

152,545 

— 

—, 1 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

— 

— 

1,116 

1,038 

1 — 

— 

14,405 

14,035 

— 

— t J 

Portugal. 


2 

82 

46 

7 

66 

972 

5,09! 

— 

—. 1 

Romania. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

3 ) 3,428 1 

2 ) 3,450 

— 

_ _ % 

United Kingdom. . 

1,019 

1,257 

*3,444 

5,009 

7,718 

8,494 

230,476 

276,108 

— 

_ j 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

705 

1,135 

— 

— 

12,824 

12,178 

— j 

—, J, 

Switzerland .... 

0 

15 

254 

397 

51 

68 

15,920 

17,183 

— , 

r — •' 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

— 

— 

1,177 

1,82! 

— 

— 

26,550 1 

27,055 , 

— ! 

1 — 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

179 

22 

— 

— 

2,471 ! 

I 1,845 

— 

1 — f 

U. S. S. R. 

— 

— 



— 

—. 

1 ) 16,627 

i) 15,346 

— 

f — jj, 

Canada . 

— 

— 

‘(,*272 

! *2*765 

— 

— 

33,270 

27,847 1 

— 

— <1 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

56,553 

51,108 

— 

— 

715,424 

580,159 j 

— 

— 1 

Chile. 

.—. 

— 



— 

— 

3 ) 1,521 

3 ) 1,532 j 

— 

— 1 

Colombia ..... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

3 } 4,925 

3) 4,793 ! 

— 

- 

Peru ....... 

... 

•.. 


... 

2 ) 9 

2 ) 26 

2 ) 143 

2 ) 620 1 

— 

— 

Uruguay ..... 

— 

*— 





2 ) 551 

2 ) 750 ; 

— 

- 1 

Iran ....... 

— 

— 


1 i 

— 

— 

3 ) 9 

13 ) 26 

— 

— ( 

Japan. . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

4 ) 2,665 

4) 2,150 

— 

- I 

British Malaya . . . 




| 

2 ) 139 

2 ) 134 

2 } 141 

j 2 ) 99 

— 

— JJ 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 

• » « 

• • • 

— 

— . 

r} 547 

»i) 717 

— 


Syria &Eeb.: Fr. m. t. 

— 

— 

2 

I 0 

— 

— 

9 

13 

— 

— I 

Algeria ...... 

0 

0 

7 

7 

108 

71 

419 

686 

— 

— 1 

Egypt ...... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 509 

1 ) 472 

— 

— 1 

French Morocco . . 

—* 

— 



— 

— 

3 ) 86 

3) 79 

— 

— s 

Tunis. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

18 

35 

— 

— i 

Union of South Africa 

•— 

— 


i 

— 

— 

1 } 2,480 

1 } 3,164 

— 

— f 

Australia. 

0 

22 

“*101 

i 90 

37 

104 

14,357 

12,403 

— 

— 1 

New Zealand . . . 

— 

— 


1 *** 

_ 


2 ) 2,831 

2 ) 3,080 

_ 

- ‘1 

Totals . . . 

57,394 

54,053 

99,242 

; 107,765 

1,423.222 

1,403,650 

1,569,306 

| 1,532,644 

- 

-1 

i) Up to 31 August. — 3 ) Up to 31 July. — 3 ) Up to 30 June. — 4 ) Up to 31 

March. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Guadalupe. 
Guatemala 
Haiti , 

Nicaragua . 

Santo Domingo 
Salvador , . 

Brazil . . . 
Colombia . . 

Dutch Guiana 
Peru .... 

Aden: by sea 
India: by sea 5 ) 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Chma .... 
Ivory Coast .... 

Angola. 

Kenya . 

Madagascar .... 

Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgo-Ruxemb. E. U. 
Bulgaria . . 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Greece. 

Hungary . 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Chile. 

Uruguay. 

Ceylon. 

Burma 6 ) .... . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan ....... 

British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo .... 

Palestine: Br. m. t.. 
Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t. 

Turkey. 

Algeria ...... 

Egypt ...... 

French Morocco , . 
Tunis ...... 

Union of South Air. 
Australia ..... 

New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Sex TEHEES! 


Exports 


Imports. 


1937 


476 

*2,216 

*' *542 

127,070 

39,287 

* * 604 


1,109 


0 

0 

130 


267 

2 

126 

492 

0 


24 

317 


0 

0 

0 

0 

172,675 


1936 


1937 


1936 


Three months (July i-September 30 } 


Exports 


Imports 


Twelve months 
(July i-June 30) 


Exports j Imports 


1937 


1037 


1936 i 1936-37 1936-37 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 


359 

- 

— 


4 522 

... 


2,101 


1 i 


= L 

*2,240 

_ 

- 


5*587 


7*308 


- 1 


z 

* i ,530 

— 

•— 

x) 

1,596 

i) 

3,084 


— 


— 

— 

— 


2,200 


3,960 


— ! 


— 

146,061 

— 

— 

x) 

11,607 

x) 

10,245 


__ 1 


— 

— 

— 

330,265 

436,287 


— 


— 

42,457 

— 

— 


139,716 


135,807 


— 


— 


— 

— 

x) 

542 

1 ) 

1,995 


— 1 


— 




2 ) 

496 

2 } 

639 

2 ) 

0 ! 

2 } 

0 


— 


x) 

944 

x) 

1,601 


— 


— 

2,299 

0 

0 


754 

3,214 


°| 


0 


_ 


x) 

18,206 

x) 

6,570 




_ 


*— 

— 

x) 

42,472 

X) 

32,214 


— 


— 



... 

3) 

62 

3) 

71 

1 ) 

26 

x) 

20 


_ 

— 

x) 

4,643 

x) 

1,345 


— 



2,915 

_ 

_ 


*3*137 


*6*460 


_ 


- [ 



— 


7,200 


5,924 


— 


_ 1 

0 

31,290 

28,643 


0 


0 


91,197 


86,391 

0 

1,056 

1,065 


0 


0 


2,780 | 


3,067 

60 

8,289 

8,728 


1,797 


309 


23,184 ’ 


28,169 

— 

99 

119 


— 


— 


276 1 


282 

— 

8,329 

7,348 


— 


— 


13,735 


16,722 

— 

20 

9 


_ 


__ 


68 1 


66 

— 

3,898 

4,107 


— 


— 


11,530 1 


12,575 

4 

27,342 

30,629 


9 


13 


100,161 , 


97,041 

— 

1,173 

864 


— 


- ! 


3,351 1 


3,276 

— 

370 

397 


— 




1,060 S 


994 

0 

42 

31 


0 


0 


150 J 


128 

0 

5,893 

6,356 


4 


4 


17,450 1 


14,875 

— 

26 

24 


_ 1 




108 ! 


75 

— 

15 

29 


— I 




84 1 


90 

— 

2,729 

2,672 


— 1 


— 


8,259 | 


7,374 

7 

5,212 

3,062 


1,085 , 


60 


16,087 1 


5,860 

2 

1,087 I 

492 


4 j 


4 


3,256 ■ 


2,928 

187 

2,053 

899 


536 


697 


3,640 


3,719 

— j 




— 


— 

2 ) 

390 

2 ) 

395 

1,252 

“*481 

’*703 


1,347 | 


3,993 


2,425 


2,000 

— 

8,481 

8,964 


— 


— 


24,826 


25,369 

0 

2,079 

2,326 


2 


0 


6,069 


7,736 

— 

1,927 1 

2,064 


— 1 


— 


5,644 


5,637 

— 

1,362 

1,135 


__ 


— 


3,448 


2,776 

— 




— 


— 1 

jX) 

128 

X) 

137 

11 

*2,714 

3*029 


71 


55 ! 


8,347 

8,61? 

459 

111,100 

127,994 


1,069 j 


1,739 | 

322,026 

366,220 

_ 

... 



_ 


_ 

2 ) 

470 

2 ; 

‘**593 

0 

’* 267 ! 

’*450 


0 1 


0 ! 


955 


1,102 

— 

26 

— 


7 


— 


77 


— 


... 


x) 

0 

x) 

0 

x) 

218 

x) 

141 

— 


... 

2) 

7 12 

2) 

575 

2 } 

*2,033 

2 ) 

1 *667 

.—. 

... 



— ! 


— 

x) 

86 

X) 

68 




X) 

0 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

617 

X) 

306 

0 

278 

1 

***282 


0 

0 


648 


556 

— 



— 


— 

X) 

1,521 

1} 

1,704 

0 

2*103 

*2*606 


0 


0 


8,737 


8,073 

— 

... 



— 


— 

X) 

2,344 

X) 

2,531 

0 

! ”*346 

* ’ *298 


0 


0 


“*787 


‘ * *728 




X) 

2 

X} 

0 

X) 

4,445 

X) 

5,739 

2 

**344 

‘**315 

9 

15 

1,019 


1,069 




2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

24 

2) 

75 

199,845 

230,*431 

245,*640 

580,603 

666,289 


693,686 


726,885 


56,174 t 
8,620 
952 ! 
108,677 | 
56,412 
36 980 
27,238 
138,797 
1.753,477 
522,354 
7,000 
7,152 
9,162 
18,193 

75,855 

152.426 

937 

15,313 

41,465 

39,143 

61,139 

0 

0 

3,538 


37 


2,515 

15 

2,231 

15,126 


276 

11,213 


0 

0 

5,9 S 9 

0 

0 


0 

13 

75 

0 

3,178,441 


7 

128 


157 


380,579 
11,513 
113,896 
U2J7 , 
62,673 i 

223 / 
47,803 ; 
4\3?78 : 
S4.163 
4,319 
547 ] 
81,183 j 
342 ; 
359 ) 
38,784 ; 
64,884 ; 
12,551 
14,581 ; 
7,368 
45,435 ^ 
105,547 ■ 
34,300 t 
24,877 !l “ 
14,599 ■ 
710 
38,951 
1,760,838 . 

7.242 ' 
4,747 

3.243 

I, 9-18 : 
187 

) iuu 

18,023 
529 
3,206 
2,566 , 

II, 105 i.‘ 
30,688 
15,5% 

5,102 1 
3,104 
31,952 '< 

4,123; 

538 i 
3,450,792 i 


1) Up to 31 August — 2 ) Up to 31 July — 3) Up to 31 Hay. — 4 } Up to 31 March. — 5 ) From 1st April 1937, the , 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries.. 
— 6) From 1st April 1937. , 
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STOCKS 

Total wheat in the United States 1). 


First day of month 


Location: 

October 1937 

July 1937 

April 1937 

October 1936 J 

October 1935 

j 



1,000 centals 



On farms . .. 

200,248 

13,128 

43,034 

3) 135,303 

3) 161,501 

In inferior mills and elevators., 

94,384 

7,387 

24,161 

68,190 

61,825 

Commercial wheat in store. 

84,898 

9,718 

20,845 

49,709 

47,822 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2} 1 

68,432 

27,140 

37,876 

66,171 

69,602 

Stored for others in merchant mills 2) . . . , 

14,464 

4,600 

1,714 

5,610 

4,741 

Total U. S. wheat as grain . . . . 

462,426 

61,973 

127,630 

324,983 

345,491 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2) j 

15,115 

11,404 

12,275 

14,275 

11,830 

Total U. S. wheat . . . 

477,541 

j 73,177 

139,905 

339,258 

357,321 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. ■ 

868 

I 3,187 

: 

7,213 

11,406 

12,360 

Wheat of other origin in store in bond in 
the U. S.■■ 

0 

0 

} 0 

0 

1 

i 22 

j 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . • 

478,409 

76,354 

I 147,118 

350,664 

! 369,703 

i 


; 1) Incomplete data: wheat in transit that has not been purchased by merchant millers, and wheat-hour, other than that in 

| mills, are not included. Also wheat “in transit to merchant mills and.' attached elevators”, and stocks of wheat, “bought to 
‘I arrive “ at merchant mills, have been omitted, because the greater part of this wheat is already included in the data given of 
I stocks at these mills. — 2) The figures of the Bureau of Census, partial quarterly census, are raised to represent all mills. 
E — 3} Revised figures. 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States 1). 


| 

| 

Last day of month 


Location 

September 1937 | 

June 1937 | 

1 

March 1937 

September 1936 

1 September 1935 




1,000 centals 



L’ ’ 1 

£ Wheat' stocks, the property of commercial 
rl; millers 2): 

|vj: Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 

uV''''' ■ attached to mills .. 

63,847 

25,321 

35,452 

61,142 

64,104 

Wheat in country or terminal elevators 
\ ¥ not attached to mills. 

24,622 

4,019 

8,058 

18,595 

16,979 

Total , . . 

88,469 

29,340 

43,510 

79,737 

81,083 

IlSpfcSiaitrflour in mills 'and warehouses, and in 

I / transit, sold and unsold.. . . 

9,802 

7,395 

7,986 

9,168 

7,574 

,, stored for others in mills and mill- 
|>eaeyators . . *... 

13,495 

4,292 

1,604 

5,184 

4,366 

General total 3} . . . 

116,067 

44,272 

56,604 

98,111 

96,345 


x) Partial census by the “ Bureau of Censusincluding mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com- 
— 2) For wheat “ in transit ** etc., see note 1 in preceding table. -—• 3) Including flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States, 




Friday or Saturday nearest 

1 st of month 


Specification 

November 1937 

October 1037 

September 1937 

1 

j November 1936 

November 1935 




x,ooo centals 



Wheat ; 

Canadian in Canada. 

43.170 

43,634 

28,330 

l 

i 79,028 

143,645 

U. S. in Canada. 

1,466 

1,046 

869 

< 0 
45,854 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

78.156 

84,898 

82,759 

50,5% 

Canadian in the United States. 

1,448 

868 

l’528 

! 13,369 

19,230 

11 

Of other origin in the United States, . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

124,240 

130,446 

113,486 

138,251 

213,482 

Rye : 

Canadian in Canada. 

721 

732 

594 

1,291 

2,490 

U. S. in Canada. 

463 

595 

504 

0 

0 

U. S, in the United States. 

3,488 

3,289 

2,998 

3,477 

5,089 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

323 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

57 

48 

Total . . . 

4,672 

4,616 

4,096 

5,148 

7,627 

Barley: 

Canadian in Canada. 

5,081 i 

6,090 

3,915 

7,336 

4,884 

U. S. in Canada. 

42 j 

81 

153 1 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

6,417 

6,467 

5,584 1 

9,586 

8,849 

Canadian in the United States. 

142 1 

147 

123 ! 

1,089 

54 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

° I 

0 

0 f 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

12,582 

12,785 

9,775 

17,811 

13,787 

Oais : 

i 





Canadian in Canada . 

3.121 

1,961 

%7 1 

5,927 

4,655 

U. S. in Canada . 

880 

105 

135 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States . 

8,676 

9,150 

7,101 1 

15,564 

14,624 

Canadian in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 j 

2 

50 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

12,677 

11,216 

8,203 

21,493 

19,329 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada . 

1 

\ 

1 

6 

l 

Of other foreign origin in Canada . . . 

2,722 

2,102 

2,395 

280 

629 

U. S. in the United States .. 

2,898 

3,165 

3,015 

2,395 

1,154 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

128 

276 

0 

211 

172 

Total . . 

5,749 

5,544 

5,411 

; 2,892 

1,956 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe, 


Products 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

November 1937 

October 1937 

j September 1937 

i November 1936 

November 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and dour in terms of grain) .... 

16,262 

13,032 

i 

12,029 

20,371 

17,184 

Rye. 

456 

490 

389 

634 

245 

Barley .. ( 

2,952 

2,880 

2,796 

3,004 

2,280 

Oats .. 

579 

301 

410 

774 

515 

Maize.. J 

29,030 j 

25,752 

1 20,736 

23,981 

17,486 


Authority : BroomhalV s Corn Trade News . 
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Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Percentage of total production 


' Stocks in 1,000 centals 


PRODUCTS 

31 Oct. 
1937 

30 Sept. 
1937 

31 Oct. 
1936 

31 Oct. 
1935 

1 

31 Oct. 

1937 

30 Sept. 
1937 

31 Oct. 

1936 

31 Oct. 
1935 

Winter wheat . » ,.. 

59 1 

67 

64 

64 

50,700 

57,600 

62,100 

60,400 

Spring wheat.. 

77 I 

81 

78 

80 

8,300 

8,700 

5,600 

6,900 

Rye ... ... 

59 

68 

66 

68 

88,000 

103,400 

107,500 

312,100 

Winter barley. ... 

48 

56 

45 

47 

10,600 

12,300 

11,200 

10,400 

Spring barley.. 

67 

73 

72 

70 

37,600 

41,000 

36,000 

36,800 

Oats.. 

80 

89 

83 

81 

103,500 ! 

115,100 

102,800 ^ 

95,900 

late potatoes.. 

76 

93 

78 

— 

851,500 

1,042,000 

768,600 



Authority; Markiberichistelle beitn Reichsn&hrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 




Bast day of month 


Products 

October 1937 

September 1937 

August 1937 

October 1936 

October 1935 




1,000 centals 



1 

! 

| 

Wheat: 

Grain. 

22,223 

| 

1 

22,723 i 

17,628 

j 

34,678 

30,029 

Flour for bread. 

1,856 

3,773 | 

1,371 

1,830 

2,535 

Total 2) . . . 

24,800 

25,186 j 

19,533 

17,220 

33,550 

Rye: 

Grain. 

21,868 

22,068 ! 

18,208 

13,812 

25,379 

Flour for bread.•. . . 

i 1,662 

1,576 ! 

i 1,360 

1,144 

1,642 

Total 2 ) . . . 

24,313 

24,385 

20,208 

15,494 

27,787 

Barley. 

6,065 

6.438 

j 5,322 

1 2,641 

4,114 

Oats. 

3,594 

3,508 

2,687 

1 

2,908 

3,887 


i) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
of wheat-flour =* 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour = 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


First day of month 


. ' Products 

November 1937 

October 1937 

September 1937 

November 1936 

November 1935 




1,000 centals 



■'•ffijOSATi 

\ ’ drain .... 

i 5,400 

5,136 

: 

; 

6,000 

3,624 

3,120 

as grain. 

696 

720 

720 

720 

624 

ffi ' r ': 1 Total . . . 

6,096 

5,856 

6,720 

4,344 

3,744 

BA3R3D®Y... 

1,300 

1,040 

840 

1,440 

1,520 

... 

m 

160 ; 

160 

128 

192 


2,736 

2,448 

2,544 

3,264 

2,448 


jXji Imported cereals. 

[^Wtuomr Yt BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 
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Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturday nearest ist of month. 2 } 


Products and location November 1937 October 1937 September 1937 November 1936 November 1935 


1,000 centals 


Whe \t : 

Antwerp. 

1,352 

1,251 

1,222 

! 

1,243 

1,546 

Rotterdam. 

769 

401 

585 

583 

954 

Amsterdam. 

2 

4 

7 

13 

12 

Rye : 

Antwerp.. 

55 

20 

12 

' M 

27 

Rotterdam . .. 

77 

46 

22 

19 

88 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

Barley : 

Antwerp .. 

471 

84 

i 

137 

l 

; 452 

316 

Rotterdam. J 

7! 

77 

17 ! 

18 

309 

Amsterdam. 1 

1 

3 ; 

1 

i 0 ; 

| 6 

2 

1 

Oats: j 

Antwerp.. 

10 

1 

1 10 

29 

1 

15 

! 15 

Rotterdam. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

Amsterdam .. 1 

20 

20 

: j 

12 

25 

; 25 

Maize : 

Antwerp. 

51 i 

0 

; 9 

( 

f 

1 15 

158 

Rotterdam. 

33 ; 

44 1 

17 

i 4 

138 

Amsterdam.. 

16 j 

16 I 

46 • 

1 

1 2 

! 

5 


1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities Xedeilandsche Silo-, Elevator - en Graanfactor Mzj , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam , Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Last day of month 


Location 

October 1937 

September 1937 

August 1937 

October 2936 

October 1935 


1 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments . .. 

! 6,928 

1 

4,836 

4,687 

| 

6,849 

5,245 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

47,674 

1 33,862 

1 17,114 

39,215 1 

41,432 

Total . . . 

54,602 

38,668 

I 21,801 

> 1 

46,064 f 

46,677 

Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


| Thursday nearest ist of month 

Location j 

November 1937 

October 1937 j 

September 1937 ; 

November 1936 j 

| November 1935 

i 

i 1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ).... 

2,208 

2,600 

1 

: 2,660 1 

I 

1 2,428 

1,532 

Alexandria 2 ) . ... . 

1,705 

897 

| 348 i 

2,177 

1,305 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the Interior of 
country, are not included. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Minei-el-Bassal. 4 
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Cotton stocks in Europe. 


s 


Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 


Location, Description 

November 1937 j 

October 1937 

September 1937 

November 1936 

November 295.3 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 

American .. 

1,605 

1,033 

1,122 

1,251 

880 

Argentine, Brazilian .. 

577 

643 

609 . 

918 

106 

Peruvian .. 

436 

387 

292 

292 

3M 

East Indian .. 

234 

289 

341 

304 

11*9 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

W. Indian, W. and E* African, and other. 

460 

509 

584 

715 

712 

305 

319 

314 

161 

65 

Total . . . 

3.617 

3.180 

3,262 

3,641 

2,m 

Bremen: 

• American. 

542 

355 

287 

429 

m 

Other. 

264 

189 

242 

334 

m 

Total . . . 

806 

544 

529 

763 

801 

Le- Havre: 






American. 

866 

461 

445 

702 

til 

French colonial. 

36 

33 

34 

28 

15 

Other. 

107 

134 

132 

145 

71 

Total . . . 

1,009 

628 

611 

875 

338 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American .. 

1,631 

845 

773 

1,261 

1,039 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. ..... 

247 

186 

243 

387 

28(1 

East Indian. 

59 

89 

96 

161 

131 

Egyptian. 

56 

63 

55 

, 94 

130 

W. Indian, W, and E. African, and other. 

133 

1 119 

135 

154 

135 

Total . . . 

2,126 

1,302 

1,302 

2,057 

1716 


2 ) Including Bremen and De Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for I*e Havre) Bulletin de Correspondance de la Bourse du Havre. 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

{All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 


Description 


Wheat. j 

1 

Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 7 S kg. p. hi. 

(pengo p. quintal). j 

Braila Good quality (lei p. quintal). . j 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) j 
Chicago*No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) , 
Minneapolis: (cents p. 60 lb ): I 

No. 1 Northern.1 

No 2 Amber Durum .' 

New York: No. a Hard Winter (cents p. j 

60 lb.). 1 

Buenos Aires (<z):BarIetta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal) 2 ) ... . 
Karachi: White Karachi, 2 % barley, 1 ° Q 
impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 
Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3 ). . 
Hamburg (c. i. f.; Km. p. quintal): 

No. 1 Manitoba. 

Barusso, 80 kg. p. hi. 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

Barusso (in bond) 4 ). 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots: 76 kg. P- M.J frs. p. quintal) 5 ) 
Bondon (Mark Bane): Home-grown (sh. 

p. 504 lb. on the farm).. 

Biverpool and Bondon (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 

Danubian (on sample). 

Russian (on sample).. . 

No. X Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

No. 2 Hard Winter (Gulf). 

Rosafe, 63 % lb. p. bush, (afloat) . . 

White Karachi, choice. 

West Australian (cargoes). 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan { b ): Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mer¬ 
cantile ” 78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 6 ). . 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3 ). , 
Hamburg; Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c. i. f. 

Rm. p. quintal) :. 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal). 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p, quintal) 
Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . 
Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Groningen (c):Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 


12 ; 

Nov j 

1937 

1 

5 

Nov 

1937 

- f 

Oct. 

1937 

22 J 

°Ct. j 

1937 !: 

i 

Oct 

No\ 

293^ 

I 

Nov » 

1 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 

1937 

2935 j 

1936-37 

1935-36 

i 

1 

21.05 | 
527 

142 ! 

n. 100 ] 

20,90 

515 

135 1 s 

n. 96% 

t 

20 92 
530 f 
139 1 4 1 
n. 103 

ii 

1 ; 

's 

'j 

20.75 1 ! 
545 J 
150* 4 1 ! 
107 j| 

l 

20.76 

534 

14! 2 a 
108% 

18 00 
470 
108- 8 
123 

1 

! 

' 

18.34 
455 1 

86 s 8 ! 
n. 114 | 

1 

19.04 1 
* 486 , 

122 % 
130 

16.78 
* 442 

85 

109% 

108 1 

96 1 4 j 

101 1 4 

90 , 

no 3 4 

101 % I 

1 

1 13 3 4 j 
104 1 7] 

114 1 . 

7 io3*; 

135 3 3 
138% 

122 | 
107 5 8 

14! ! 

133=', 

1197a 

111 % 

115% | 

111 % 

119% 

121 | 

1237 s 

134 1 '4 

127%! 

142 3 a * 

124% 

14 20 ! 

14,70 

15.60 I 

17.60 

16 . 47 ' 

10.84 

815 

12.28 

9.53 

30-13-0 ! 

29-15-0 

30-12-0 1 

30-0-0 

20 .ia 

30-7-7, 

29—0—7 j 

25-8-1 Oj 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

20.30 

20 30 

20.10 ! 

20.10 

20.00 

20,00 

20.52 

20.53 

15.37 

11,71 

15.15 
11.81 ( 

1612 1 
11 9S j 

16 72 
12.00 

15.8! 1 
12.32 

11.79 

10.11 

9.87 

7.96; 

13.321 

11.90! 

9.51 

8.74 

140.00 

181.50 

159.00 

140.00 ’ 
181.00 
159.00 | 

140.00 1 
186 00 
160.00 

1 40.0o! 

185.00 

160.00; 

139 40 
183.80 
161.60 

123.00 

137.10 

124.00, 

92.80 1 

112.80 

95.30, 

135.40! 

154.50 

141.05; 

100.90 
110.80 
1034 0 

183,00 

183.00 1 

182.00 | 

182.00' 

182.001 

146.00 

80 70 

149.35 

91.40 

40/- 

40 6 j 

41 6 ! 

! 

42 6 1 

42 4% 

384%! 

2540® 4 

40 I%i 

27/5% 

«)36'!0 x / 2 

39'9 

53/10 1 'j j 
54'4 % : 
10 )45/3 
10)39 71 ' 2 

1£ )40’6 

42 6 

( M )40/6 

37/3 j 

41 ’1% 

52 f 3 1 
52'9 ! 

43 7% , 

l0 )39 10 % | 
la )39 6 

42 6 1 

13 )4! 9 

38 9 

437 1 ' 3 
s )5470% 

8 ) 55- 

1745 9 1 

! 10 )42 3 j 

; %40 6 1 

1 43 '6 | 

9 ) 44 9 ' 

38 6 

43 6 

•) 56.9 , 
9 ) 56 - I 
u )46 9 i 
43 9 

1 12 )40 - 
1 43 3 

i B ) 45 6 

38 7%! 
43 9% 
7)54 9% 

1 )*55 6 1 

s' 

44/1*4 
u )40 7 1 * 
43'9 7 2 
45 6 % ; 

! 

%35 1 1 .I 

n. q. ’ 

40 10*7 
41 9 1 

39 10 i 
n. q. 1 
12 )35 *- i 
38 9 >'8 
i 1! )39 7 

1 u )39 2 l a 

23,1% 

29 2% 
33 3% 

32 107 1 

30 2 

n. q. 

1 12 )26 10 
n. q. 
w)29 3 
u }*28 8 % 

* 38/1%* 

n. q, , 

* 46 0 % ‘ 
*45 9% 

444 j 

n. q. 1 

* 39 3%* 
425% 
43 '2% 
43 07a 

* 25 5 1 * 
*29 - 

32/9 

32/5% 

30/5% 

n. q, 

* 28/9 

* 31/7% 

* 30/2% 
•29/9 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.001 

i 

| 

123.25' 

\ 111.30 

! 

! 25.30 j 

114.20 

18.80 

18.80 

18.60 

18.60 

1 

18.60 

16.30 

16 30 

j 

16.82! 

; 16.68 

12 ) 10.47 
18.57 
24.12 
76 7b 
72% 
7,17 

l2 ) 10.64 

18.75 

23.75 
72 

667s 

7.20 

% 10.74 

18.75 

23.75 
81 % 
72*7 

7.90 

10.74 
18.75* 
24.07j 
82 % 
71 3 « 
7.90 

10.83> 
18.84, 
24.11 
85 3 e 

1 73 %! 

* 7.72 j 

7.51 

14.72 

18.50 

75% 

91% 

1.79 

5.03 
16,11 
i 13,37 

41 3 a 
1 497 4 

6.65 

10 30 
17.17 
21.58 
98* * 
99% 
* 842 

5,27 
14.44 
13*26 
43% 
53% 
j* 7.08 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. —- n. = nominal. 4 
—• a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — e) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

1 ) August-July. —• 2 ) As from February 1937 : 2 Hard, basis 80 kg p. hi — 3 ) Fixed producers’ prices for the prim, 

region of Berlin. See Govt-. Measures, No. it, p. 74> and Crop Report , Aug. 1936 , p. 609 , and July 1937 , p. 571 . — 4 ) Commencing 
Aug. 1937 , 181 Bahia”. — 5 ) During August 1935 . spot quotations in the free market: Sept 1933 -Aug. 1936 , prices in the regtt% 
lated market, delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers* prices (see notes in Crop Report, Sept. 1936 , p. 691 , a ' u ' ,, 
Sept. 1937 , p. 750 ). — 6 ) Commencing Aug. 1936 , prices free at mills in Milan (see note in Crop Report, June 1937 , p- 47#Jt 
7 ) is Oct.: 104 %, — 8 ) Afloat. — 9 ) Shipping November. — 10 ) Shipping December. — xi) N® 3 Northern Manitoba, 
shipping November. —- 12 ) New crop; shipping January-February. — 13 ) New crop; shipping end November. — 14 ) 3SP»w m 
shipping December. t ' $1 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


1 

t 





Average 



Description 

12 

Nov. 

1937 

5 

Nov. 

1937 

-9 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Nov. 

1936 

Nov. 

1935 

Comm 

Seaso 

1936 - 3 7 | 

ercial 
n x) 

1935-36 

Barley. 

Wai saw: Malting, good quality (zloty j 
- p. quintal)... ( 

| 

| 

j 

23.50 

24.00 

j 

25.25 

25.75 

25.75 

26.00 

16.15 

* 25.12 

* 15.97 

Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal). { 

'363 

370 

367 

360 

357 

325 

237 

* 321 

242 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 6 S kg. hi. j 
(crs. p. quintal) 2). > 

133.00 

133.00 

132.00 

132.00 

132.00 

135.10 

129.50 

* 135.05 

* 131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents'p. 48 lb.). 

607* 

577 8 

58 7 / 8 

59 7s 

60 5 /b 

5874 

30 7 /« 

667* 

34 */» 

Clxicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 4 S lb.). 3 ) 

50 

52 

50 

50 

49 s /. 

74 7* 

43 7s 

747* 

45 7* 

55 V* 

537s 

54 7 a 

537s 

7 54 7 2 

86 7a 

38 7s 

777s 

39 7® 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder (free at Bran- 





16.90 

16.60 

16.60 

16.94 

16.98 

denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 4 )- 

17.00 

17.00 

16.90 

16.90 

Antwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal): 






103.35 

70.50 

107.75 

74,10 

Danubian .. 

110.00 

110.00 

110.50 

110.00 

110.70 

No. 2 Federal. 

... 

105,00 

103.75 

103.00 

7 105.15 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

, n. q. 

London (Mark Bane): English malting, 





56/2 7s 

42/- 

42/47* 

* 41/2 

38/3 

best qualitv (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

57/6 

57/6 

57/6 

57/6 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 








*23/5 


Danubian, 3 ° 0 impurities . 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 )27 /- 

* 27/6 

n. q. 

14/47* 

n. q. 

* 14/10 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

28/6 

27/10 7s 

28/- 

28/6 

28/9 7s 

26/3 7s 

16/2 7 * 

*27/9 

18/0 '/a 

Californian malting (sh. p. 44 S lb.) . . 

37/6 

39 /- 

*)39 /- 

741/- 

7 40/3 1 / a 

41/9 

23/107* 

*40/6 

24/8 7* 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi.) ....... 

10 )25/7 

l0 )26/3 3 /* 

IO )26/lV, 

1 726 /- 

l0 ) 26/4 

21 / 6 1 7 

14/11 l /. 

25/0 */« 

15/117s 

Persian (Xraquian). 

26/1 »/, 

26/4 7s 

7 26/7 7s 

7 26/47a 

7 26/7 3 / 4 

Tl )21/4 

14/77* 

23/11 

15/4 7* 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

7.12 

7.32 

7.30 

7.25 

7.39 

7.61 

4.65 

7.68 

4.9! 

Oats. 

Braiia: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q. 

i 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

303 

* 274 

* 294 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

47 7 8 

1 47 3 4 

53 7s 

547s 

54 

45 6 / 8 

31 7 * 

52 7s 

34 7* 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

33 l /i 

1 33 7s 

33 7s 

33 74 

32 7 /a 

46 Vi 

31 

4? 7* 

327* 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

6.05 

i 6.32 

6.35 

6.25 

6.26 

1 5.39 

1 n. q. 

6.25 

* 6.38 

■ Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 







j 



burg stations; Rm. p. quint. 4 ). . . 

16.50 

16.50 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

i 16.20 

' 16.20 

16.77 

16.79 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 

1 









livery regional depots;frs. p. quintal). 

126.90 

125.15 

122.00 

122.75 

127.00 

1 119.85 

56.76 

115.80 

66.40 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white 










(sh. p. 356 lb., on farm). 

'Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 

26/9 

27/3 

27/6 

27/6 

27/4 3 * 

, 2 1/47 a 

1 18/6 

23/97* 

18/7 7s 










ping current month; sh. p, 320 lb.): 

■ Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

29/1 Vs 

29/- 

29/17s 

* 22:10 

18/1 7* 

23/4 7s 

: 18/9 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

j 10 )16/7 V* 

10 ) 16/9 

10 )16/l07s 

10 ) 16/9 

w ) 16/107* 

10 )14/1 V 4 

10 )13/2 7* 

16/37* 

, 14/5 

' Milan (e) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown .. 

! 101.50 

! 

! 101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

94.50 

98.00 

99.60 

* 97.10 

^ 1 Foreign .. 

i 98.00 

] 

I 98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

95.00 

1 93.50 

100.45 

92.60 

^ , 1 Maize. 

Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

| 330 

325 

320 

320 

325 

245 

212 

* 264 

243 

L^'Chlcago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

54 

56 

58 

647s 

l 7 66 

1087a 

i 62 7 / 8 

1037* 

1 72 7s 

;;(s;'"Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 
! / 1 pesos p. quintal}. 

| ,55 

7.62 

7.70 

7.27 

7.18 

i 5.40 

' 4.40 

5.85 

4.51 

’;v';,''Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 










1 Yellow Plata ........... 

98.00 

98.50 

97.00 

95.25 

97.85 

72.30 

1 53.70 

78.65 

56.75 

: Cinquantino (Argentine 1 * Cuarentino ”) 

102.00 

102.50 

102.50 

106.00 

104.35 

81.25 

57.90 

83.10 

1 60,45 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 
Jl ' , ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 









iV-.’-'Lanubian .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 23/1 

* 16/3 

*23/5 

*16/11 

f; 'V'! Yellow Plata.. 

28/1 7 a 

28/3 

28/7 V s 

27/7 7s 

27/7 7* 

1 20/57* 

; 15/67* 

22/4 

16/0 7s 

%:i' No. 2 White flat African ...... 

27/3 

27/7 7s 

28/3 

727 h 

*27/374 

n. q. 

* 16/5 7* 

n. q. 

*17/- 

Milan [c): «Alto Milaneses (lire p. quint.) 5 } 

If :,l: - 

86.00 

86.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

• 84.00 

1 83.90 

85.55 

81,75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted . — 
n, = nominal. — a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

* i) Baxley and oats, August-July; maize. May-April. — 2) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see 
ffitop- Report Aug. 1936, p. 609. — 3) From August 1936, delivered barley only quoted. — 4) Fixed producers’ prices for the 
I#**©* region of Berlin. See Govt, Measures , No. 2, p. 57, and Crop Report Aug. 1936, p. 609, and July 1937, p. 571. —. 
|g) As from Oct. 1936: maximum fixed price for yellow and other except white home-grown maize; Oct.-Dec. 1936, free at Milan 
gation, subsequently, free at producer’s station. — 6) 15 Oct.: 53V*. — 7 ) 15 Oct. (revised): 103,00. — 8) Afloat. — 9) Ship- 
IJpg Nov.-Dee. — 10) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 11) Shipping Dec. — 12) 15 Oct. (revised): 63 */„• 
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Description 

12 

Nov. 

1937 

5 

Nov. 

1937 

29 

Oct. 

1937 

2 2 

Oct. 

I 937 

Oct. 

1937 

Nov. 

1936 

Average 

Nov. 

1935 

Commercial 

Season 1 ) j 

Rice (milled) . 








1936 

1935 J 

- - | 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Bclloch (pesetas p. 










quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 


56.50 

* 57.30 

56.60 t 

Milan ( 6 ) (lire p. quintal): 









( ; 

Vialonc, oiled 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

160.00 

192.10 

177.30 

159.20 - 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ) . 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

140.00 

161,10 

155.05 

136.60 .. 

Qriginario, white 2 ). 

154.00 

155.00 

156.50 

156.50 

156.50 

121.00 

132.60 

125.65 

121.75 >. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 










No. 2 Burma. 

273-8 

272-8 

286-0 

277-8 

284-1 

251-4 

270-0 

264- 6 

253-8 t 

Small mills’ specials. 

246-8 

245-0 

258-8 

250-0 

256-10 

228-12 

242-2 

223- 5 

227-4 l 

Big mills’ specials . 

245-0 

250-0 

260-0 

250-0 

255-8 

222-2 

235-10 

214-12 

219-9 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 









i 

No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 

8.69 

8.45 

8.95 

9.28 

9.59 

6.46 

4.58 

4.96 

4.18 . 

No. 2 Japan, i\o ° ( > brokens. 

8.53 

8.28 

8.78 

9.11 

9.36 

6.30 

4.28 

4.74 

3.96 J 

Marseilles {a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 










p. quintal). 

118.00 

117.00 

125.00 

124.00 

128.75 

80.00 

67.25 

63.65 

54.80 < 

London (a) (c. i. £.; shillings p. cwt.): 









1 

No. 3 Spanish Bclloch oiled..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

xx. q. 

12’3 

* 10/47* 

* 12/7 1 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled ...... 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

* 17 6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14 /ov* i 

American Blue Ro.se, extra fancy. . . 

15/4 1 /* 

15/9 

I 6'6 

16/6 

15/!0 3 /< 

17/7 1 /, 

16/8 V 4 

18/4 Vi 

* 1 5/5 a /« V 

No. 2 Rangoon or Basseiu (Burma) 3 ). 

°) 9/3 

8 ) 9/4 L 3 

10/1 Va 

10 /- 

10/1 8 * 

6 ) si- 

6 ) 714 3 U 

719'U 

7/8 ?; 

No. 1 Saigon. 

7 ) 8/4 V. 

7 ) 8/6 

9/3 

9/9 

9/9 L 4 

7 ) 8/3 3 / 4 

7 ) 7/8 Va 

8/0 V, 

7/5 V 4 ?! 

Siam Super, white 3 ). 

fl ) 9/1 Va 

6 ) 9/6 

11/7 Vo 

11/9 

11/3 

•> 9/1 

fi ) 8'5V 2 

9/0 v. 

9 / 2 */. ■- 

Tokyo: Chuniai (brown Japanese, average 









)' 

quality, yen p. koku). 

... 




8 > ... 

29.65 

30.16 

30.70 

29.87 i'i, 

Linseed. 









v- 

Buenos Aires («): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal). 

15.45 

15.85 

16.55 

16.70 

16.51 

14.00 

12.59 

14.34. 

12,28 K 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 

7-12-6 

7-13-0 

7-15-0 

8 - 2-0 

9 ) 8 - 2-6 

* 7-2-3 

6-12-7 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

191.00 

1 191,50 

194.50 

196.00 

193.50 

160.35 

144.00 

162.25 

127.55 if 

onndon (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 










Plata (delivery Hull). 

12-13-9 

1 13-2-6 

13-10-0 

! 13-15-0 

13-12-6 

11-4-4 

9-19-6 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold. 

15-5-0 

15-7-6 

15-12-6 

1 15-15-0 

15-16-6 

13-12-101 

; 12-14-3 

13-12-3 

12- 5-5 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures; cents p. 


1 




1 



Ml 

56 lb.). 

10 ) 198 

j lo )J90U s 

10 ) 197 

■ 

10 ) 202 1 ' a 

l °) 202 1 /a 

x °)204 Y e 

10 ) 172 

191 

172V. A 

f 

Cottonseed. 








1936-37 

, X935*36 l 

Alexandria (a) (piastres p. ardeb); 


| 52.3 







■ ■ | 

Upper Egypt. 

50.7 


52.5 

| 53.8 

53.9 

74.5 

61.4 

77.8 

69.7 | 

Sakellaridis. 

46.8 

48.1 

48.7 

! 49.9 

50.0 

68.8 

57,3 

72.6 

* 64.0 f 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 






i 



j M 

£ p. long ton) 4 ). 

5-15-0 

n. 5-17-6 

n. 5-18-9 

| n. 5-15-0 

6 - 0-6 

n, 7-8-5 

n. 5-17-7 

7-18-8 

n. 6-13-7 | 

Cotton. 









1 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

8.14 

7.85 

8.22 

1 8.38 

8.21 

12.18 

11.97 

12.78 

11.64 fj 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . , 

8.13 

7.89 

8.32 

8.49 

8.39 

12.22 

11.99 

12.9! 

n .74 $ 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb,): 










Broach, f. g, (futures). 

n ) 163-12 

u ) 154-12 

ll ) 160-8 

u ) 165-0 

u ) 164-2 

u )217-11 

U )222-I0 

224-14 

210- 4 § 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

237-8 

* 228- 4 

* 219- 0 A 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, j 

203-3 

215-12 

* 214-14 

198-12 4 

Alexandria (a) (talaris p. kantar): 









i 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f.. 

14.95 

15.30 

15.05 

14.95 

14.80 

19.47 

17.43 

19,22 

16.11 | 

Ashmuni, f. g. f. 

9.80 

9.75 

10.05 

10.35 

10.24 

13.09 

13.87 

15.19 

13.61 J 

Bremen: Middling (IT. S. cents p. lb.). . 

9.81 

9.54 

10.13 

10.32 

10.17 

14.29 

14.39 

15.01 

13.88' 1 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . , 

n. 4.45 

n. 4.15 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.45 

n. 4.75 

n. 5.52 

n. 6.62 

n. 5.78 

i n. 5.86 I 

Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

347,50 

337.00 

361.50 

363.00 

371.80 

357.35 

* 252.75 

366.60 

f 240.00 1 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 









_ 1 

Middling, fair 5 ). 

5.43 

5.40 

5.63 

5.69 

5.67 

n. 7.94 

i n. 7.62 

n. 8.26 

in. 7.58 4 

Middling. 

4.63 

4.55 

4.83 

4.89 

4.84 

6.78 

! 6.61 

7.11 

6.53 i 

Sao Paulo, g. f.. 

4.88 ; 

5.80 

5.03 

5.09 

5.02 

6.85 

> 6.95 

1 7.21 

6.81 

Broach, good staple, f. g. . . . . . . 

n. 3.78 

n, 3.65 

! n. 3.83 

n. 3.97 

n. 3.87 

n. 5.46 

» 5.9! 

n. 5.71 

5,## 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

4.08 

3.95 

4,13 

1 4.27 

4.17 

5.6- 

1 6.0- 

1 5.85 

1 5.6! f 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

n. 8.41 

n. 8.24 

j n. 8.52 

n. 8.45 

8.29 

11.45 

1 9.76 

> 10.79 

> 9.18 I 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

6,19 

6.01 

! 6,23 

6.37 

6.31 

7.4C 

) 7.45 

> 8.46 

> 7.49 | 

* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. 

— a. « 



— a) Thursday prices. • — b) Saturday prices. 

1) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2} Producers’ prices including sacks; f. o. r.,from 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. » 
and from 1st Oct. 1937; during the intermediate period, prices free at wholesalers’ stores. See also Crop Report, Oct. 1937* 

— 3) As from June 1936, ** London Standard — 4) Spot prices, delivery London, as from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5 ) Comment 

August 1937 the quotations are based on the official classification “ Universal Standards ” of 1935 instead of that of 1923; t 
refers to best quality ”Super good middling”. 6) Shipping Jan.-Feb. — 7) Shipping Feb.-March. — 8) 15 Oct; 33,10; S C 
33,30; 1 Oct: 32,60; Sept, average: 33,18. — 9) Revised prices: 1 Oct. and 24 Sept.: 8-3-6; Sept, average 8-3-7. 
10) December futures. — 11) April-May futures. * ' iM 

^. "Jm, § 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


Description 


Bacon, 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

, English, No. i, lean sizable. 

Danish, No. i, sizable. 

Irish, No. i t sizable . .. 

Lithuanian, No. i, sizable. 

Dutch, No. i, sizable........ 

Polish, No. i, sizable. 

Swedish, No. i, sizable ....... 

Canadian, No. i, sizable ...... 


Butter. 

Copenhagen ( 6 ); Danish (crs. p. quint.), 
been war den, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (fc): Dutch (cents p. kg.) i). . 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.) .. 

Germanv (c)(fixed prices: Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

With quality mark. 

Creamery. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 

quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p. cwt): 

Planish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted ..... 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Cheese. 

I 1 , Milan (lire p. quintal): 

! ! Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro- 

'v duction 19353) .. 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro- 

, duction 19363).". . . 

,>‘Y ' Gorgonzola green, mature, choice. . . 
;,f ■ ■ Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice 4) (lirep.q.) 
; ? 0 ; Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f- (40 % butterfat, 
ly' with tJie country’s cheese maTk) fac- 

tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 
V/Gouda (c): Gouda 45 -r (wholemilk cheese, 
If/; = '■ i “With the country’s cheese mark) home 
' made 1st qual.(florins p. 50 kg.) 
f^'V’Mem'pten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 
fe,?;', So ^ cheese, green. 20 % butterfat. . . 
Enunenthal from the Allgau, whole- 

fy/y 1 \ " milk cheese, 1st quality. 

W; i ;.'liibtpdom Provision Exchange" (a) (shillings 
fy p. cwt): 

W% English Cheddar, finest farmers , _ . 
I; liV ,. English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

" ■ Italian Gorgonzola. 

Ff Butch Edam, 40 + (d) . 

l/ l L ,l ‘ , ^aaddan f finest white, (d) ... 
''/.Sjffe'w Zealand, finest white , . •. 


Average 


12 

Nov. 

1937 ! 

3 

Nov. 

1937 

29 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Nov. 

1936 

Nov. 

*935 

i 

! 

I 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- 

96/7 

89/- 

83/1 

90/- - 

90/- 

90./- 

90/- 

96/- 

90/- 

85/7 

88/- 

87/6 

87/- 

87/- 

92/1 

88/1 

82/4 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

89/2 

82/9 

78/5 

86/- 

, 86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

92/5 

86/- 

81/2 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

89/2 

83/- 

76/5 

86/- 

' 86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

92/5 

86/- 

81/2 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

89/2 

80/- 

75/- 

276.00 

296.00 

277.00 

272.00 

264.75 

214.50 

220.50 

104 

113 

108 

102 

98 3 / s 

70 V* 

58 3 /J 

25.50 

26.75 

24.45 

24.85 

24.54 

21.05 

19.15 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130,00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

177/4 

177/4 

mi- 

168/- 

162/2 

131/10 

130/8 

151/- 

159/6 

151/- 

148/- 

144/7 

122/2 

124/5 

n. q. 

150 h 

n. q. 

135/6 

1 * 134/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

139/6 

150/6 

, 146/6 

138/- ! 

134/7 

99/9 

108/2 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

148/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

98/9 

* 99/3 

135/6 

! 1506 

151/- 

138/6 | 

136/4 

107/3 

101/2 

137/- 

j 150 6 

] 

151/- 

139/- 

136/6 

108/6 

101/11 

1,280.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1.050.00 

1.050.00 

800.00 

739.00 

U 50.00 

| 900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900,00 

850.00 

j 690.00 


! 650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

1 544.00 

950,00 

| 950.00 

1 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

975.00 

1.162,50 

22.75 

21.75 

21.25 

22.50 

23.00 

16.06 

16.90 

29.50 

29.50 

30.00 

31.00 

30.70 

22.50 

24,70 

29.00 

29.00 

29,00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80,00 

93/- 

1 93/- 

! 93/- 

93/- 

91/10 

84/9 

73/- 

123/8 

123/8 

121/4 

121/4 

105/11 

90/1 

90/6 

109/8 

109/8 

109/8 

108/6 

105/11 

105/7 

109/8 

65/- 

66 6 

66 /- 

67/6 

67/10 

'50/4 

53/10 

73/6 

73/6 

72/- 

70/6 

70/10 

72/4 

57/10 

73/- 

74/- 

72/6 

69/9 

73/2 

71/11 

52/2 | 


Commercial 

Season 


1936 


1935 


91/9 

93/8 

91/10 

84/10 

89/7 

84/9 

89/5 

84/- 


207.15 

37*/ l 

19.00 

130,00 j 
123.00 

129/1 


119/1 

* 105/7 

n. q. 
98/1 

* 97/1 

* 100/2 
99/10 
100/8 


‘ 870.60 

896.70 

569.80 

1,121.90 


17.56 

21.49 

26.50 
80.00 


*80/- 
78/3 
* 106/7 
48/7 
66/4 
60/8 


89/11 

88/6 

88/8 

82/1 

85/4 

80/- 

85/2 

79/3 


192.30 

48 V 
17.90 

130.00 

123.00 

119/6 


112/9 
11 81/11 
* 86/1 
93/4 
k 82/10 
* 90/7 
89/7 
91/1 


775.45 

734.25 

508.90 

865.50 


14.84 

19.75 

26.00 

77.00 


* 77/8 
80/5 

* 102/2 

• 44/4 
60/3 
48/9 


§k;v * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review —no = not minted — ™ - 

Friaay -«> ^ 

to SKS aSd^o le^subsequenti, 0 ^ 5 ,^ 'iZp \Tpon Aprti 
|/' P\ 3 p 6 . ^ 3 ) Prices of 1935 cheese are compared with the yearly and monthly averages nf rhppsif* T a«o Jfn/i 

-Tr, 11 ? I9 ? 4 a ud 1935 .^ The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept.’ to August. As from 6 Oct 3 1036 
JSfiSLiE^T between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest quality, packing included. Up to the end of February 10*7 9 and 

r#icr^ ss&rs 






































WEEKLY PRICES 
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Descrip uon 

12 

Nov. 

1937 

5 

Nov. 

1937 

29 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Average 

Oct. 

1937 

1 

1 Nov. 
j I93d 

Nov. 

1933 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 









1936 

1935 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. 100 ).. 

78.00 

80.00 

78.00 

76.00 

77.6C 

70,50 

73.50 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal). 

160.00 

176.00 

176.00 

166.00 

162.00 

J 60.50 

376.00 

108.20 

106.75 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 










each, white (fl. p. 100 ): 










Fixed price for export into Germany. 




... 


541 

4.80 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 






5.15 

4.78 

3.46 

2.97 

Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 










each, various colours (zloty p. 3440 , 










including box). 

151.20 

140,40 

140.40 

140.40 

143.40 

136,37 

134.71 

100.13 

104.43 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Fra. 










p. 100 ): 










marked « G IS », 65 gr. each .... 

1 1.25 

11.25 

13.25 

11.25 

31.25 

12.00 

11.50 

IG.77 

10.57 

marked « G I B », 55 /do gr. each. . . 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

30.25 

10.25 

30.00 

30.00 

9.26 

9.34 

Dondon Egg Exchange ( d ) (sh. p. 120 ): 










English, [National Mark, specials . . . 

25/- 

24/6 

23/6 

22 /- 

22/4 Vs 

22>9 

24 n Vs 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 % lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/- 

* 13'9 

10 / 8 */. 

*11/3 V. 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

36/6 

16 ; 6 

n. q. 

35'3 

,* I5 ? 4 

16 6 */. 

I7/6V4 

12/8 Vs 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ). . . 

7 ) 24/3 

7 ) 23/6 

n. q. 

20'9 

• 20/9 

n. q- 

23-6 

* 14/8 Vt 

15/1 Vs 

Dutch, all brown, 67/69 grams each . 

17/6 

17/1 u a 

16'9 

16/7 l /s 

16,6 

17'9 

* 18/6 Vs 

13/10 

13/2 V* 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

8/3 

8/4 Va 

n. q. 

8/3 

8/5 */, 

8 7 

86 

* 7/2 Vs 

* 7/1 V* 

Chinese, violet. 

9/1 Vs 

9/3 

9-3 

9/4 Vs 

* 9/6 8 ' 4 

9 6 

97 V. 

- 9/2 Vs 

* 8 /lOV'a 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

32/9 

12/IOVa 

12/10 Vi 

13/- 

13/5 Vs 

13/7 

12/3*/* 

* 12/8 V* 

* 11/2 Vs 

Ocean freight rates 3 ) 










Shipments of wheat and maize. 






| 


i93d~37 

1935-36 

Rates m shillings per quarter: 










Churchill to United Kingdom ..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

*an o i u 

n. q. 

Monti eal to United Kingdom. 

4/3 

4'3 

4/3 

4'3 

4 '2 X U 

2'4 

2 /- 

* 2/6 

* 2/1 

St. John to Diverpool 4 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

* 2/9 

* 2 ' 0 Vs 

* 2/10 Vs 

I 

New York to Diver pool 4 }. 

4/~ 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3 7 Vs 

n. q. 

1/6 

n. q. 

* 1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Continent . . . 

4/- 

4/- 

4/6 

4/6 

4’ 9 

* 2 6 

2 f- 

* 2/9 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ) . 

5/6 

5/9 

6 '- 

6 /- 

5/9 

n. q. 

m , 

n. q. 

* 2/6 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.29'- 

n.29 /- 

n.29/9 

21 /- 

16/3 

*20/4 

*15/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 

2419 

24’9 

24/9 

24/3 

1 24-5 

16/10 Vs 

10/10 

* 16/10 

* 10/2 

North Pacific to United Kingdom. . . . 

n.45'~ 

n.45/- 

n.47 /- 

n.47/~ 

46/4 

27/6 

21 /- 

*29/9 

* 20 /- 

Da Plata «Down Fiver » 5 )/Bahia Blanca 






1 




to U. K./Continent. 

n. 9 . 

n. q. 

n.33/6 

n.33 3 1 

n.33/6 

20 /- 

16 6 

23/11 

16/6 

Da Plata « Up Fiver » 6 )/Necochea to 










U, K./Continent. 

34/6 

34/6 

34/6 

34/3 

34/3 3 V 

20/11 

17/6 

25/2 

17/8 

South Australia to U. K./Continent (in 










bulk). 

n.47/~ 

n.47'- 

n.47/- 

n.46 f ‘3 j 

46'2 

27/10 , 

n.25/6 

34/1 

25/- 

Western Australia to U. K./Continent (in 






1 




bulk). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 1 

n.24>6 

34/9 Vs 

23/11 

New South Wales to U. K./Continent (in 





1 





bulk) .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*n.4I/6 

n.30/3 

24/6 

34/11 

23/11 

Shipments of rice. 








1936 

1935 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 










Saigon to Europe. 

51/3 

51/3 

51 h 

51/- 

49/5 

29/3 

26/- i 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to U, K./Continent ...... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. « not 
quoted. — n. » nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks , 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. t f 

1) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2) From Feb. 1936 “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Average rates for ^ 
entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating to contracts made, during a period often extending back several mantfe$^;J| 
to operate during the weeks specified. — 4} Fates for parcels by liners. — 5) “ Down Fiver ” includes the ports of Bueaq^« 
Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 6) “Up Fiver” includes the ports on the Parana Fiver as far as San Dorenzo. Cargos" 
from ports beyond San Dorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7) “ Spec^ls^ii 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark 
Argentina: paper peso 

Belgium; belga 
Canada: dollar. 

Denmark; crown, 

Spain: peseta . 

Fiance: franc 4) 

Great Britain: £ sterling 
Hungary: pengd 
r ■ India: rupee , 

[ Italy: lira. . . 

; Japan: yen . . 

I Netherlands: fiori 
j Poland: zloty . 

f Romania: leu . 

J; Sweden: crown 

j ' Switzerland: franc 

f Czechoslovakia; crown 


Actual Exchange Rates 


Percentage deviation from parity with II, S. 
dollar: premium ( 4 *) or discount (—) 


|i 

i; 

jraxuy j 

(i) r 

ic ; 

5 | 

29 

22 

12 

5 

29 

22 


Nov. | 

Nov. | 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Ocl. 

Oct. 


| 

1937 j 

1937 j 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

"if 

40.332 

40.333 

40.306 1 

40.164 

40.160 

0.0 

~ 0.1 

- 0.4 

— 0.4 

li 

71.959 ! 

n. 33.241 

n. 33.286 

n. 33.080 

n. 33.008 

- 53.8 

- 53.7 

— 54.0 

—- 54.1 

1 :!s) 23.542 1 
1 «) 16.950 

j{ 16.971 

17.017 

16.899 

16.856 

1- 27.9 

1+ 0.1 

- 27.7 
+ 0.4 

- 28.2 
— 0.3 

- 28.4 

— 0,6 


100.000 

100.049 

100.052 

100.036 

100.011 

0.0 

+ 0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

! 

45.374 

22.252 

22.297 

22.161 

22.101 

- 51.0 

- 50.9 

— 51.9 

— 51,3 

1 

32.669 

n. 6.244 

n. 6.244 

n. 6.212 

n. 6.319 

— 80.9 

— 80.9 

— 81.0 

— 80.7 


6.633 

3.387 

3.394 

3.369 

3.385 

- 48.9 

- 48.8 

— 49.2 

— 49.0 


8.2397 

4.9857 

4.9950 

4.9647 

4.9515 

- 39,5 

- 39.4 

— 39.7 

— 39.9 


29.612 

n. 19.837 

n. 19.747 

n. 19.742 

n. 19.742 

- 33.0 

- 33,3 

— 33.3 

- 33.3 


61.798 

! 37.644 

37.694 

37.456 

37.384 1 

- 39.1 

— 39.0 

— 39.4 

— 39.5 

J 

2 ) 8.911 

6} 5.263 

; 84.396 

j 5.262 

5.264 

5.260 

5.260 

i— 40.9 

1 0.0 

— 40.9 
0.0 

— 41.0 

— 0.1 

— 41.0 

— 0.1 


29.037 

29.070 

28.894 

28.814 

- 65.6 

- 65.6 

— 65.8 

- 65.9 


68.057 

55.326 

55.272 

55.287 

55.283 

- 18.7 

— 18.8 

- 18.8 

— 18.8 


18.994 

18.917 

18.892 

18.892 

18.887 

- 0.4 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 

— 0.6 


1.013 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.728 

n. 0.728 

— 27.9 

- 28.0 

- 28.1 

— 28.1 


45.374 

25.703 

25.750 

25.589 

25.525 

- 43.4 

- 43,2 

— 43.6 

- 43.7 


32.669 

23.079 

23.210 

23.093 

23.023 

— 29.4 

- 29.0 

— 29.3 

— 29.5 

* 

f 

2 ) 5.016 

j 7) 3.512 

| 3.510 

3.500 

3.501 

3.500 

30.0 

!- 0.1 

— 30.2 

- 0.3 

- 30.2 

— 0.3 

- 30.2 

- 0.3 


1 ) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. c. 40.9 % less than formerly. A 2 ) Former parity. — 3 ) New 
■parity as from 31 March 1935 . — 4 ) 1 Indochinese’piastre = 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this, — 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed (97 j / 2 piastres = 1 £ sterling). — 
6} New parity as from 5 Oct. 1936 . — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural and other products of interest to the farmer, 
as published by the various countries, are given in the following pages. Owing to the substantial 
divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the data available, they are 
reproduced as originally received, without being formally united. 

As supplementary information the following comparative summary table is given: 

| Percentage variations in the index-numbers of prices of 


agriculiural 

products 


! 


all products 


agricultural 

products 


all products 




October 

1937 in 

comparison with 




September 1937 



September 1936 



0.0 

| _ 


+ 

2.0 



— 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

+ 

1.2 

4- 

1.5 

— 

5.6 

— 

2.2 

+ 

3.9 

4 

10.2 

JU 

2.8 

— 


+ 

23.5 



+ 

0.3 

— 

0.5 

4- 

13.2 

4 

9.7 

+ 

5.1 

— 


— 

7.4, 

— 


— 

6.4 

— 

2.3 

— 

4.3 

4 

4.8 

4- 

2.2 


0.0 

4- 

12.3 

4 

11.8 

— 

3.6 

— 

3.1 

+ 

3.9 

4 

2.2 

T 

2.0 

— 


, 4- 

19.4 

— 


— 

1.5 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

18,5 

,4 

12.9 

— 

3.5 

— 

2.0 

+ 

10.0 

4 

5.2 

4* 

0.8 

— 


+ 

5.6 



4* 

6.8 

0.3 

! + 

2.4 

\ + 

1 4 

32.7 

3.6 

! +." 

16.1 



September 1937 in comparison with 




August 1937 



August 1936 


4* 

1.8 

— 


+ 

15.0 



— 

0.6 

— 


-f 

15.8 

— 


— 

3.3 

— 


4- 

15,9 

1 — 



0.0 


0,0 

t* 

14,6 

4' 

10.6 


'Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 

.Germany (wholesale prices).. 

England and Wales .. 

Argentina.. . . 

Canada ... 

United States: Bureau of Ague, Economics, 

"United-States: Bureau of Eabor . 

Finland .. 

Hungary . . 

dfew Zealand. .. 

Netherlands ... 

‘Holahd ................. 

Sweden... 

\ vegetable production. 


Yugoslavia 



( animal production. 


..... 
^rfeh.Pree State . . 
.Free State 1). 


1 ) August 1937 in comparison with July 1937 and August 1936 respectively. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS ji 

f 

AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER U f 


Description 

Oct. 

1937 

Sept. 

1937 

August 

*937 

July 

1937 

I 

June 1 

*937 

May 

1937 

Oct. j 

1936 | 

1 

Oct. 

1935 

Year 










1936-37 

i935"3<5 

Germany 2) 










6 ) 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 










/ 

Average for corresponding months 











1 - 909 - 10 / 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals. 

109 

107 

110 

103 

102 

101 

102 

101 

105 

104 

Edible potatoes. 

108 

110 

128 

137 

112 

122 

108 

HI 

115 

119 

Plant products . 

108 

108 

115 

117 

103 

107 

104 

105 

107 

107 

Meat animals. 

92 

93 

94 

95 

97 

96 

92 

95 

94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products. 

100 

104 

108 

113 

117 

113 

100 

100 

106 

106 

Livestock and livestock products . . 

94 

96 

99 

101 

104 

102 

95 

96 

98 

99 

Total agricultw al products . . . 

100 

100 

103 

104 

104 

103 

98 

100 

100 

101 

Germany 3 ) 










— 

{Statistisches Reichsamt) 









193 S 

1935 












Foodstuffs of plant origin.. . 

114.4 

114.5 

116.9 

118.2 

115.7 

115.5 

110.6 

ni.o 

114.1 

113.4 

livestock. 

88.7 

89.9 

90.7 

88.9 

87.4 

86.2 

89.4 

91.5 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products. 

111.7 

111.9 

111.9 

107.8 

107.8 

107.8 

111.6 

110.2 

109.4 

107.1 

Feedingstuffs. 

104,6 

104.4 

104.6 

107.0 

108.3 

107.7 

103.8 

103.9 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

105.0 

105.4 

106.4 

105.7 

104.6 

104.1 

103.8 ' 

104.2 

104.9 

102.2 

Fertilizers. , 

54.5 

54.6 

54.0 | 

52.9 

55.8 

57.1 

65.3 

67.0 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock ........ 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 i 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.0 

111.1 

111.6 

1! LI 

Finished manufactures ("Ronsurngiiter”) 

135.6 

134.9 

133.6 

133.3 

132.9 

132.5 

129.4 | 

123.9 

127,3 

124,0 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

105.9 

106.2 

106.7 

106.4 

106.1 

105.9 

104.3 

102.8 

1 

104.1 

101.8 

England and Wales 









i 


(Ministry of Agriculture aud Fisheries) 









1 


Average for corresponding mouths 





1 






of 1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 4). 

134 

142 

136 

134 

134 

136 

129 

1 120 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs. 

120 

114 

119 

1 

1 122 

119 

119 

101 

t 86 

93 

87 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

92 

1 9! 

91 

91 

87 

S 87 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general 5) . . . 

118.5 

121.2 

122.5 

124.2 

, 122.7 

124.4 

107.5 

J 100.9 

104.4 

j 99.5 

Argentina 











(Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 











1 1926 = 100. 











Cereals and linseed ....... 1 . . 

112.8 

103.8 

101.6 

103.2 

1 97.7 

102.4 

88.0 

' 72,1 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat .. 

104.4 

103.9 

97.3 

I 95.7 92.6 

86.3 

94.0 

90.9 

91.0 

1 84.0 

Hides and skins. 

108.9 

120.3 

122.7 

125.8 

118.1 

123.9 

90.5 

] 91.9 

91.0 

j 80.5 

Wool .. 

138.8 

151.4 

147.1 

143.3 

144.9 

153.9 

110.7 

84.5 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

91.9 

123.7 

110.2 

98.2 

91.7 

85.8 

86.0 

! 113.4 

85.5 

88.8 

Forest products. 

98.8 

98.8 

100.2 

100.2 

98.7 

97.8 

95.2 

94.9 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products ...... 

11J.9 

108.9 

106.3 

107.0 

! 102.4 

1 

105.7 

90.6 

j 78.7 

| 86.6 

J_ 

1 72.1 


1 ) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi- ,| 
cation Index-numbers o, Prices oj Agricultural Products and other Price-indices o } interest to the farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and to 
( rap Report , January 1932 , pages 77 to 79: July 1932 , page 502 : March 1934 , page 331 : December 1934 , page 996. — a) 
numbers of products sold by farmers. — 3 ) Index-numbers of wholesale prices. — 4 ) Revised index-numbers due to the WM«i 
Act payments as from August 1932 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as from September 1934 . — 5 ) Calculated by‘JlMg 
Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 « 100 . — 6) Agricultural year; x July to 30 June. * !: t n Jg 
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Belgium 

(Belgiscke Boerenbond 
Boerenbond beige} 

Average of corresponding months 
1909-14 = 100. 

Field products ... 

livestock products. 

Total agricultural products . 

Rent. ... . . 

Agricultural wages. 

Fertilisers. 

Feedingstufls ... . 

Total production expenses {included those 
not specified) ,. 


Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 =_ioo. 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

Total Canadian farm products .... 
Fertilizers. 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 

beverages and tobacco). 

Wholesale products in general . 


Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911-1913 = 100. 

Agricultural products in general . 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 — 100. 

Cereals. 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

Fruits. 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

Meat animals. .. 

Dairy products.. 

Chickens and eggs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total agricultural products ...... 

Commodities purchased 1) . 

Agricultural wages 1 ) ...... . . 

United States 

(Bureau of Tabor) 

^ 1926 a* 100. 

"Ceseals .. 

'iTiyestcwirk and poultry.. * 

;i$jMp«sr farm ‘products .[ 

C" y ‘Total agricultural products .. 

Agricultural implements........ 

"Fertilizer 1 materials .. 

V ! -plied fertilizers . . . .. 

Cattle feed.. , . ] 

. Non-agricultural commodities . . . . , 
‘TTjW'hpksale pmdncts in general. . . . , 


1910-1914. 100. 


Oct. 

193 ? 

1 

Sept. | 
1937 j 

August | 
*937 j 

July 

1937 

i 

June 

*937 

May 

*937 

Oct. 

*936 

Oct. 

1935 

Year 

*936 *935 


588 

579 

567 

543 

576 

495 

484 

508 

438 


649 

637 

637 

604 

559 

639 

608 

576 

532 


630 

619 

615 

585 

565 

600 

569 

555 

502 


650 

650 

650 

650 

645 

620 

565 

605 

551 


855 

. 855 

855 

855 

850 

796 

740 

778 

737 


451 

452 

447 

433 

433 

435 

402 

427 

394 


609 

604 

596 

601 

573 

571 

474 

513 

444 

... 

739 

738 

736 

735 

727 

706 

642 

689 

630 

86.3 

84.8 

84.6 

97.7 

85.1 

89.0 

76.4 

59.4 

65,8 

57.1 

86.5 

88.4 

85.5 

83.9 

81.4 

85.7 

76.2 

76.7 

75.3 

73.9 

86.4 

86.1 

84.9 

92.5 

83.7 

87.8 

76.3 

65.9 

69.4 

63.4 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.3 

75.8 

74.5 

75.8 

78.9 

79.0 

79.1 

79.0 

78.5 

78.2 

75.4 

75.3 

75,5 

75.7 

84.7 

85.0 

85.6 

87.5 

84.6 

85.1 

77.1 

■ 73.1 

74.6 

72.1 


106.3 

106.9 

110.5 

107.9 

106.5 

98.1 

86.3 

90.6 

83.0 

93 

111 

119 

139 

139 

149 

128 

101 

108 

103 

67 

74 

90 

106 

107 

112 

104 

94 

100 

101 

99 

121 

123 

145 

157 

152 

104 

82 

100 

91 

130 

117 

104 

96 

124 

139 

131 

120 

113 

127 

136 

144 

151 

144 

137 

133 

120 

125 

121 

117 

128 

123 

119 

116 

113 

116 

125 

104 

119 

108 

127 

119 

109 

102 

95 

96 

127 

132 

115 

117 

113 

115 

128 

113 

119 

133 

133 

103 

122 

97 

112 

118 

123 

125 

124 

128 

121 

109 

114 

108 

113 

130 

132 

133 

133 

134 

127 

123 

124 

125 

126* 



123 



110 

102 

106 

95 

77.0 

91.9 

92.0 

105.2 

105.7 

113.9 

102.1 

86.4 

88.1 

82,4 

98.5 

106.7 

108.2 

105.0 

98.3 

95.9 

81.2 

86.6 

84.8 

84.9 

70.1 ; 

71.2 

71.4 

75.1 

77.4 

79.0 

80.2 

70.3 

76.0 

73.4 

80.4 | 

85.9 

86.4 

89.3 

88.5 

89.8 

84.0 

78.2 

80.9 

78.7 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.1 

93.8 

93.9 

93.7 

94.1 

93,7 

72.5 

71.8 

71.7 

71.3 

70.5 

70.6 

67.4 

67.2 

65.9 

66,3 

74.9 

74.8 

74.8 

74.2 

72.3 

72.2 

69.7 

67.9 

68.3 

70,6 

83.6 

81.2 

82.9 

116.5 

116.9 

139.9 

111.8 

71.6 

94.0 

88.4 

86.4 

87.6 

87.6 

87.5 

86.8 

86.7 

80.9 

80.9 

80.7 

80.2 

85.4 

87.4 

87.5 

87.9 

87.2 

87.4 

81.5 

80.5 

80.8 

i 

80.0 
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Description- 

Oct. 

1937 

Sept. 

1937 

August 

1937 

Jffiy 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

Oct. 

1936 

Oct. 

1935 

1 Year 

| 

Finland 

'Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1936 

*935 

1926 — 100 . 











Cereals. 

108 

103 

301 

106 

112 

116 

100 

84 

91 

80 

Potatoes. 

59 

69 

77 

83 

59 

65 

53 

59 

74 

75 

Fodder. 

82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

74 

67 

60 

64 

62 

Meat. 

80 

86 

89 

87 

86 

83 

74 

71 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

100 

95 

92 

85 

81 

83 

83 

90 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

91 

89 

88 

87 

86 

87 

81 

79 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 

104 

104 

103 

103 

103 

104 

93 

92 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = zoo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

83 

80 

80 

78 

79 

77 

87 

— 

- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

93 

96 

94 

94 

94 

95 

91 

95 

- 


Lithuania 

(Dietuvos Bankas) 

1926-29 = zoo. 











Cereals. 


44 

46 

50 

49 

48 

38 

36 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 


51 

51 

50 

50 

51 

46 

29 

40 

30 

heather, hides, wool. 


61 

60 

59 

59 

62 

57 

40 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs .... 

... 

44 

42 

42 

41 

42 

41 

34 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

47 

47 

48 

47 

48 

42 

34 

39 

35 

Wholesale products in general . 


‘ 52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

47 

44 

45 

45 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 




i 

! 







Average 1909-13 = 100 . 











Dairy products. 

122.4 

' 119.1 

113.6 

! 113.9 

H 2.6 

108.3 

109.8 

111.4 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat .. 

161.7 

i 159.3 

160.4 

164.3 

163.4 

164.5 

159.4 

150.2 

161.5 

157.6 

Wool. 

i 175.3 

! 175.3 

175.3 

169.7 

180.9 

190.8 

105.6 

92.0 

111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products. ....... 

165.0 

151.0 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 

151.8 

132.7 

112.5 

123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

147.5 

1 144.4 

143.4 

142.5 

144.1 

144.5 

124.5 

117.6 

122.9 

107.2 

Field products . 

136.5 

139.1 

139.8 

129.3 

130.6 

138.4 

118,1 

125.6 

124.2 

126,0 

Total agricultural products . 

147.2 

144.3 

143.3 

142.1 

143.7 

144.3 

124.3 

117.8 

123.9 

108.8 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 


1 







1936-37 

x) 

I935'3$ 

1 ) 

Average 1909-14 = zoo. 









Cereals. 

173 

. 172 

175 

173 

172 

172 

149 

143 

154 

144 

Potatoes. .. 

167 

171 

203 

227 

188 

134 

117 

139 

132 

165 

Pork .. 

127 

129 

126 

123 

108 

103 

116 

118 

no 

109 

Other meat. 

185 

j 194 

207 

206 

185 

165 

139 

143 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

170 

167 

161 

158 

156 

153 

139 

140 

139 

139 

Eggs. 

159 

142 

120 

109 j 

98 

96 

142 

132 

113 

102 

Concentrated feedingstuffs. 

| 154 

154 

154 

152 

153 

151 

128 

129 

130 

123 

Maize ................ 

! 150 

148 

148 

145 

146 

139 

132 

118 

130 

113 

Fertilizers .. 

; 93 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

89 

83 

87 

82 f , 


1 ) Agricultural year: 1 April -31 March. 
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1 

Specification 

Oct. | 

193/ j 

1 

Sept. 

1937 

August j 
1937 j 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

Oct. 

1936 

Oct. 

1935 

Year 

Netherlands j 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-35 to 192 S -29 ~ zoo. 

Plant products.. 

61 

i 

i 

! 

63 i 

65 

i 

64 

1 

61 

62 

57 

53 

1936 - 3 ? 

=) 

58 

I935-36 

*) 

50 

livestock products.. 

65 

65 ; 

66 

66 

63 

63 

53 

53 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

64 

65 

66 

66 

62 

62 

54 

53 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 ■ 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 

77.0 

76.9 

77.6 

77.5 

76 3 

76.7 

4) 68.2 

63.3 

3 ) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

192 S — 100 , 

Raw plant products. 

51.0 

52.5 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

42.6 

33.7 

1936 

38.1 

1935 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

43.6 

46.8 

46.4 

47.9 

423 

41.9 

39.6 

40.4 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

49.5 

50.8 

46.8 

43.4 

43.8 

47.0 

43.9 

45.5 

40.4 

41.2 

Products direetlv sold bv farmers . . 

48.3 

50.3 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

49.6 

41.9 

38.1 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

52.5 

54.4 

55.7 

543 

60.2 

57.5 

48.2 

36.7 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat.. 

48.8 

52.3 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

44.2 

49.2 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

- 713 

713 

71.3 

713 

79.4 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

57.4 

59.2 

59.1 

58.5 

58.9 

58.6 

54.4 

55,0 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

52.8 

54.7 

54.3 

54.9 

55.4 

54.0 

48.0 

46.5 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

66.0 

66.4 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

663 

65.1 

66.7 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . | 

58.4 

I 

59.6 

59.6 

60.0 

60.3 

59.9 

55.5 

54.4 

54.0 

53.0 

Sweden 

(Sveriges Allmanna I.antbrukssallskap) 
Average 1909-13 =*= 100 . 

■ Plant products .. 

i 

| 

i 120 ! 

120 

i 

125 

130 

126 

127 

112 

103 

108 

108 

Dairy products. .. 

138 

134 

133 

125 

124 : 

132 

131 

116 

133 

122 

Meat animals. 

127 

138 

134 

135 

126 | 

123 

128 

135 

126 

120 

Livestock and livestock products .... 

136 

135 

133 

127 

124 

129 

131 

121 

131 

121 

. Total agricultural products . 

131 

130 

130 

128 

125 

128 

124 

115 

123 

117 

Peedingstuffs ... 

141 

140 

139 

134 

133 

137 

137 

132 

133 

125 

Fertizers. .. 

93 

93 

94 . 

93 

94 

94 

92 

97 

95 

95 

Building materials .......... 

192 

194 

194 

194 

194 

194 

165 

159 

161 

162 

.Machinery and implements. 

217 

217 

208 

196 

196 

196 

179 

179 

177 

177 

1 Sundries . .. 

130 

130 

131 

130 ■ 

131 

128 

114 

109 

112 

109 

/ . Total commodities purchased . ... . 

148 

148 

146 

143 

143 

144 

134 

132 

133 

129 

Agriculural wages .. 

193 

193 

193 

. 193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

A jYugoslavia 

<VV /, ' l( (Matronal Bank 

'/"at fhe Kingdom of Yugoslavia) • 

1926 = 100 . 

'"Plant products. . 

85.3 

79.9 

74.5 

71.5 

693 

69.8 

643 

81,6 

69.7 

68.2 

C'^tvestodc products. 

67.0 

67.2 

66.1 

65.5 

62.0 

62.7 

64.7 

, 56.2 

60.0 

56.6 

Ui. Industrial products . ; . 

82.0 

80.4 

78.0 

763 

75.9 

76.5 

71.1 

68.8 

69.7 

66.7 

products in general . 

'boLo 

78.1 

753 

73.7 

72.1 

72.6 

68.9 

70.0 

68.4 

65.9 


i) Index-numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 ~ 100. — 2) Agricul¬ 
tural year: 1 July to^o June, — 3) Calendar year, — 4) s8 September - 31 October. 
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Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics tor October already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 


Romania 


August f August' August 1 August 1 

Estonia {concluded] 

i 

Wheat 


2,490, 

3,022' 



Cacao. 1000 lb. j 

Rye . 

..... '* 

* 

925 

107' 




» 1 

Barley 

«. , „ - * * 

3 

912 

1,801 




j 

Oats . 


3 

°j 

69 





Maize 



41 

1,121 j 


... j 

United Kingdom 









Wheat. 1000 centals 








Wheat flour ... » 





Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Barley. * 

> 

Wheat 

. 1000 centals 

2,774, 

4.035, 



Oats ...... » 

Maize . i 

: i 

R> e . 


» 

1,140 

82 



Rice. » 

* 1 

Barjey 


B 

1.144 

2,856 



Linseed. a 

j) j 

Oats . 

. . . . » 

» 


57 



Cotton. » 

s l 

Maize . 

8 


2 

872 



; Wool. 1000 lb. 








Butter . . . . » 

» 








Cheese. % 

» < 


Germany 






Cacao. » 

» 




Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Tea. * 









Coflee. » 

3 

Wheat 

.rooo centals 

0 

0 

1,360 

78 



Wheat flour ... » 

» 

0 

4 

28 

6 



Rye. . 

. » 


0 

0 

296 

10 

Switzerland 


Barley 


* 

0 

0 

573 

2 



Oats . 


Jt 

0 

0 

67 

0 

Wheat . . . . 1000 centals 

Maize . 


8 

0 

0 

6,835 

54: 

R.}C. » 

» 

Rice. . 


» 

66 

59 

567 

3311 

Bariev. » 


Linseed 


» 

0 

0 

330 

516! 

Oats. * 


Cotton 


3 

0 

0 

704 

467’ 

Maize. * 

» 


a) , . . . 1000 lb. 

0 

2 

11,748 

7,106 

Rice. » 

» 



» 

77 

18 

3.763 

4,597 

Cotton. » 

» 

Butter 


B 

0 

0 

20,527 

24,079 

i Wool. 1000 lb. 

Cheese 

. . . . . » 

8 

II 

9\ 

i 9,039 

4,702 

Butter. * 

» 

Cacao 


» 

212 

! Oj 

1 17,176 

17,996 

Cheese ..... » 


Tea. . 

. * 


49 

0 

983 

928 

Cacao. » 

» 

Coflee. 

. 8 

8 

0 

i 0 

31,173 

31,453 

Tea. » 






1 



Coflee. » 

» 

Estonia {see over) 




1 

! 

j 

Burma 


Wheat 



0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

! Wheat. 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... * 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

Wheat flour ... » 

» 

Rye . 

. . . . . 8 

3 

0 

9 

118 

174 

Barley . » 


Barley 

. , . . . * 

3 

0 

0 

0 

01 

Maize . 

2 ) 

Oats . 

..... » 

3 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 ! 

Rice . » 

» 

Maize . 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

Linseed .... » 


Rice . 

. .... » 

3 

0 

0 

4 

! 5 i 

Cotton ... . » 


Linseed 


» 

0 

0 

0 0 

Wool ...... 1000 

lb. 

Cotton 

. . . . . » 

3 

2 

0 

14 

11 

Butter . » 

» 

Wool . 


0 

0 

73 

97 

Cheese . * 


Butter 

. , . . . » 

» 

3,188 

1,433 

0 

0 

Tea . > 

» 

Cheese 


3 

29 

42 

0 

0 

f 

Coffee. a 

n 


Exports 


*937 

1936 

Oct. 

i 

Oct. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

l 

69 

158 

222 

* ’ 383 

”il3 

8 

18 

”*45 

“*47 

15,986 

24.961 

1,296 

858 

668 

683 

2,619 

2,363 

5,635 

6.129 

425 

! 

1,387 

1 

0i 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

n 

4 

0 

0 

3,666 

2,597 

13 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

! 

2 


2,857 

— 

38 

_ 

35 

— 

— 

— 


I3 t - 


Imports 


*937 

1936 

Oct 

Oct. 

86 

79 

22 

9 

9 

13 

9,827 

9,938 

775 

619 

2,350 

3,246 

34 

180 

7,225 

8,375 

174 

138 

752 

490 

1,683 

1,438 

50,695 

51,176 

79,084 

87,074 

31,460 

28,120 

1,133 

2,165 

65,394 

51,123 

935 

1,757 

1 

848 j 

967 

20 

13 

376 

281 

323! 

334 

1281 

174 

17 

65 

70 

53 

489 

1,016 

9 

77 

282 

280 

664 

635 

154 

148 

1,819 

1,124 

9 


51 

— 


0 


2 


53 

7 

370 

24 


a) Wool greasy. *— h) Wool scoured. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 

Some quotations on Friday 19 November 1937, are given in the following table. 
The qualities and price-units used in , various markets will ■ be found in the table 
‘Weekly Prices by Products" pages 961/965. 


Wheat 


Linseed 


Budapest. 

Winnipeg.. 

Minneapolis. 

New-York.. 

Buenos Aires. 

Hamburg: X" i Manitoba. 

« Barusso ... . , . . . 

London: Home-Grown. 

Liverpool and London: 

Damibinn. 

Russian. 

N® r North. Manitoba (Atlantic) 
X® 1 North. Manitoba {Pacific) . 
X® 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 

Hard Winter N° z . 

Rosafe. 

Karachi. 

Australians. 


10.72 
2 35 V* 
103 T / s 

11 $ V s 

14..|0 
15-43 
ll.QL 
40 0 


H. q. 


• 39,9 
. *) 53 '* 

• *> 53 / 1 
. 1) 44/1 

• 39 /- 

. a) 4L- 
. 40 6 

. 40/C 


Hamburg 
Budapest 
Warsaw . 



Barley 


Warsaw.. 

London . . 

Liverpool and London: 

Danubian. 

Russian. 

Canadian N° 3 Western 

Californian., 

Plata. 

Iraqian ........ 


23.00 
5 7/6 


n. q. 
11. q. 


^ 27 ; O 
3?/d 
2 ) sG /- 
2 6 '- 


Oats 


Buenos Aires.. A.15 

Paris. 125.85 

London: Home-Grown .. 26 9 

Liverpool and London: 

Canadian N® 2 Western ,. n. q. 

Plata.2) 16/7 


ii uenos Aires. 15.75 

London: Plata. 12-15-0 

*> Bombay. 15-0 -o 

Duluth.4) 194 J ,h 


Cotton 


New Orleans. 7.90 

New York. . .. 7.S4 

Bombay: Broach, f. g., futures ..... 5} 157-0 

Alexsandria: Sakellaridis L g. f. 15.15 

» Aslimuni. 9.85 

Bremen: Middling. 9.62 

» Broach f. g. n, 4.40 

Le Havre. 332.00 

Liverpool; Middling, fair. 5-35 

• Middling. 4-55 

» Sao Paulo, g. £. 4.80 

i) Brqach, g. f. n. 3.72 

« C. P. Oomras’ fine. 4.02 

* Sakellaridis, f. g. f. n. 8.20 

» Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. . . . 6.01 


Bacon 


London: English 
Danish . . . 
Irish . . . . 
Lithuanian 
1>utch . ’. . 
Polish . . . 
{Swedish . . . 
Canadian . . 


U5h 
02 h 
8')/9 
83 /- 
88 - 
85/- 
88 , - 
85 /- 


BUTTER 


Copenhagen. 256.00 

Antwerp.. 25.50 

London: Knglish. 16 H/- 

» Danish. 143 /- 

» Estonian.. n. q, 

i' Latvian. n. q. 

» Dutch. 122/- 

» Argentine .. n, q. 

» Siberian. n. q. 

» Australian. 120/6 

» New-Zealand. 121 /- 


Maizd 


Cheese 


Buenos Aires. 

Liverpool and London; 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plata . . . 
N° 2 African . . . 


7-55 


n. q. 


28/~ 

27/xo Va 


London: Cheddar. 

» Cheshire. 

>»■ Gorgonzola (Italian) 

» Edam 40 % * « • ■ 

» Canadian. 

» New-Zealand . . . 


93 h 
123/8 
109/8 

65/6 

72/6 

7i/3 


Rice 

Saigon: N® 1, 25%.. . . 9.10 

•» N® 2, 40%. 8.60 

Marseilles .. 120,00 

London: N® 3 Bellocli. n. q. 

* Italian. 17/6 

* American Blue Rose. 15/- 

* N° 2 Rangoon . 2) 9 — 

* N° 1 Saigon .... ...... 3} 9 - 

», Siam Super.2) 9/3 


Eggs 


Antwerp: Belgian.. 78,00 

London: English. 2 5 h 

» Belgian. n. q, 

» Danish. 16/9 

» Northern Irish (« Specials ») . . . 24/6 

■ Dutch. 17/9 

» Polish ( 52/53 g*-). 8/9 

* Chinese.. . 9/1 x /s 

» Australian. * 3 /~ 


1) Shipping December. — 2) Shipping Jan. -Feb. — 3) Shipping Feb.-Mar. — 4) December futures. 
- 3 ) April-May futures. , 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile * 
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ted between. 2A5 und 2.52 p. m, on ffe following days: Thursday, English and Germs) 
Saturday^ Spanish; Tuesday French and Italian. f, 

They u?i7l he broadcast from Rome 2 (245*5 m.) and Rome 2 RO (25 A m.)* [ 

The hoar of broadcasts is in Central European Time, which is one hour ahead of Greet 
wich Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States • f 

-I 

MONTHLY CROP REPORT 

AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS f 

==== _ ===== ^ == ^ === _ ======== I; 

The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop \ 

condition according to the system of the country: Germany , Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov- | 

akia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 — average, 4 — bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent , 70 — good, f 

60 = fairly good, 50 = average , 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
= excellent , 4 = good , 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 ~ very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 

60 = fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 = good, 60 == average , 40 = ‘ 

bad 20, ~ very bad; Switzerland: too = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 — good, 60 = fairly good, 50 i 

= average, 40 = rather had, 30 ~ bad, 10 = very bad; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average , lf 

3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 — bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent f 

to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 = from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average ^ 

yield of the last fne years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop I 

condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. j 

__ _ _ % 

* ‘ “ “ | 

See latest information at the end of the Crop Report v | 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


Wheat: world production and international trade in 1937-38. 


The first official estimate of the Argentine crop published on 15 December 
confirms the report that the late frosts at the end of October, and even more 
those of November, did serious damage to wheat crops, which at mid-October 
still promised a very large harvest. The total production to be harvested is 
now forecast at 192 million bnshels which is a drop of about 68 million bushels 
on the total estimated two months ago, on the basis of the acreage of the crop, 
conditions at mid-October and on the assumption that weather conditions 
would be normal in the final months of growth. As a result of this adverse 
influence at the last moment, we reduced our estimate of the Argentine crop 
last month from 260 to 220 million bushels, but it now appears that the 
damage done by frosts was much larger than was estimated by the Govern¬ 
ment, which, in its report on the crop situation published on 17 November, 
still considered that the condition of standing cereals varied from average to 
good. Therefore, instead of obtaining a better wheat crop than last year and 
the average, Argentina will thus have, in spite of the considerable increase in 
acreage, a small outturn amounting to some 57 million bushels or 23 per 
cent, less than last year, and 34 million bushels, or 15 per cent, less than the 
average production fo the previous five seasons. The poor results of this 
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year’s crop may be seen particularly in the forecast unit yield. This yield, 
calculated on the basis of the area sown in default of estimation for the area 
to be harvested, is very low at io.i bushels per acre against 14.3 bushels last 
year, and an average of 11.9 bushels in the five previous years. 

Thus among the four large wheat exporting countries, the United States 
is the only one to produce a really large crop, Canada, Argentina and Australia 
having all harvested mediocre or poor productions. The second estimate of 
the Australian crop shows a small decrease (1 million bushels) on the Nov¬ 
ember forecast, thus confirming a poorer crop than average but it is still 
considerably higher than last year. These last estimates involve a decrease of 
about 35 million bushels from the total wheat production of the southern 
hemisphere as estimated last month. 

Some new" estimates and a small number of revisions also have arrived 
at the Institute from the countries of the northern hemisphere. In France, 
according to the report of the Ministry of Agriculture, the crop is slightly 
better than had been forecast some months ago but is less than last year and 
considerably below the average. Denmark has issued her first estimate of 
production -which is large, owing to the increase in acreage and the high 
unit yield. Great Britain has revised her previous estimate increasing it by 
about four million bushels. The revisions of the other European countries are 
insignificant. The total- estimate of the European crop is now 10 million 
bushels higher than that calculated last month. 


World wheat production 1) 

(Million bushels). 


YEARS 

Europe 2 ) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1926-1930 . 

1.342 

1,315 

300 

518 

117 

164 

3,756 

836 

1931 .■.. 

1,437 

1,277 

263 

570 

131 

197 

3,875 

753 

1932 .. •. . 

1,489 

1,213 

286 

503 

140 

225 

3,856 

742 

1933 . 

1,746 

849 

345 

572 

124 

186 

3,820 

1,018 

1934 ... . . 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 

153 

140 

3,502 

1,117 

1935 ........... 

1,576 

922 

198 

577 

137 

151 

3,561 

1,132 

1936 .. 

1,480 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3,518 

. •. 

1937 (Preliminary estimate) . 

1,520 

1,073 

245 

630 

132 

170 

3,770 

... 


1) Not including China, Iran and Iraq. — 2} Not including U. R. S. S. 


In North America, the United States have published their final estimate 
reducing provisional estimates very slightly for winter wheat but rather 
considerably for spring wheat, the total reduction being about 13 million 
bushels. The final estimate of the Canadian crop will be published next 
month and it seems -probable that little change will be made in the November 
estimates. No substantial revision has been m.ade in the estimates of the 
countries of the other-cbntiuents, but it is to be noted that a further reduction 
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has been made in the total of the crop of the Union of South Africa, which, 
having suffered from drought, is much smaller this year than last year and 
the average. 

On the basis of the various reports that reached the Institute during Dec¬ 
ember, the world wheat production in 1937 is about 40 million bushels less 
than that estimated last month. 

In regard to the statistical situation of the wheat market during the 
3:937-38 season it must be noted that, mainly as result of the heavy drop in 
the exportable stocks of Argentina, the surplus from the 1937 crop in the 
various exporting countries will be much smaller than we had calculated last 
October and consequently the stocks to be carried over to the new 1938-39 
season will be correspondingly less. A revision of the statistical situation of 
the wheat market will be made next March when the various factors are 
known more precisely. Official statistics of the international wheat movement 
during the first three months of the present year are now known and they 
show a considerable reduction compared with the corresponding figures of 
exports from August to October last year, in spite of the resumption of wheat 
exports from the United States, which last year appeared among the importing 
countries. The four large exporting countries have placed on the international 
market 30 million bushels less than in the £>eriod August to October 1936, 


World net exports of wheat {.including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


Exports by months 

Exports 

BY COUNTRIES 


Months 

1937-38 

1936 - 3 ? 

1935-36 

Exporting Countries 

Three months: August-October 
1937-38 | I936-37 | ^ 935-36 

August . 

38 

47 

39 

Canada 2 ). 

28 

71 

52 

September. 

39 

52 

50 

United States 2 ). . . 

18 

5)+ (12) 

5 ) + ( 10 ) 

October.. 

48 

52 

51 

Argentina. 

10 

14 

29 

November. 

... 

57 

51 

Australia. 

15 

16 

22 

December.. 


53 

34 

Total four countries . 

71 

101 

103 

January . 


63 

33 

Romania. 

15 

17 

4 

February ...... 


61 

46 

Hungary. 

3 

10 

5 

March. 


62 

45 

Other Europ. count. 3 ) 

4 

13 

3 

April ........ 


47 

31 

North Africa .... 

4 

3 

7 

May. 


43 

44 

India. 

6 

4 

0 

June.. 


41 

41 

U. S. S. R. 

19 

1 

18 

July.. 


29 

38 

Other countries 4) . 

3 

2 

1 

Total August’October . 

125 

151 

141 

Total other countries . 

54 

50 

38 

Total Year . 

1} 533 

607 

503 

General Total .... 

125 

151 

141 


, *) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (possible net imports into certain of these 
countries are not deducted from the totals). 


1) forecast October 1937 * — 2) Net exports adjusted in accordance with the monthly variations in stocks of 
Canadian wheat in the United States and stocks of United States wheat in Canada. — 3) Bulgaria, Lithuania, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. — 4) Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Chile, and Uruguay. — 5) Net imports. 
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the largest decrease being in the case of Canada which has reduced her exports 
by 43 million bushels as a result of the small surplus left over from her very 
small outturn in 1937. The contribution of the minor exporting countries has 
been on the other hand larger than last year, for in the three months August 
to October they supplied about 54 million bushels against 50 million in the 
corresponding period of 1936, owing to the Soviet exports which reached 19 
million bushels against 1 million last year. 

In spite of small world exports, a large increase in imports is shown in 
Europe, extra-European importing countries having greatly reduced their pur¬ 
chases. The increase in demand for importation in Europe during the first 
three months of this season comes exclusively from the Continental countries, 
while imports into the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State have re¬ 
mained at exactly the same level as that of the last two years. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


Imports by months 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


Months 

i 93 r -38 

2936-37 

2935-36 

Importing Countries 

Three months: August-October 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

August. 

35 

25 

27 

United Kingdom . . 

48 

47 

48 

September. 

29 

29 

28 

Irish Free State . . 

3 

3 

3 

October ....... 

33 

32 

34 

Toiat . 

51 

50 

51 

November ..... 

... 

33 

34 

Belgium. 

11 

12 

12 

December ...... 

. . . 

36 

30 

Netherlands .... 

6 

4 

6 

January .. 

. . , 

25 

23 

Germany. 

12 

0 

0 

February ...... 

... 

37 

22 

France ...... 

3 

1 

4 

March ... 

... 

43 

28 

Switzerland .... 

4 

4 

5 

April ........ 

•.. 

39 

28 

Greece .. 

3 

5 

4 

May ........ 

... 

49 

32 

Italy. 

1 

2 

0 

June . . 


49 

34 

Scand. & Baltic Sta¬ 


| 


July . . 


41 

31 

tes 4) . 

4 

2) 4 

3 ) 3 





Other countries 5} . 

2 

4 

4 

Total August-Octoher . 

97 

2) 86 

3 ) 89 

Total Continent . . . 

46 

36 

i 

38 

Total Year ..... 

x) 419 

438 

351 

Total Europe .... 

■97 

• 86 

89 


*5 Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 
x) Forecast October 1937. — 2} After deduction of net exports of x million bushels from Sweden. — 3) After 
deduction of net exports of 2 million bushels from Sweden and Uatvia. — 4) Denmark, Estonia, Finland, I,atvia, 
Norway and Sweden. — 5) Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Portugal, Albania, Malta, etc. 


The countries which in this period report increases over the same period in 
1936 are Germany, France, and the Netherlands, while all other countries show 
a more or less considerable decrease or else maintain their imports with small 
fluctuations at about the level of last year. 
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Reports of the sowings of winter wheat of the 1938 crop which reached 
the Institute during December stated that the first stages of growth were gener¬ 
ally satisfactory in almost all European countries, owing to the fine weather 
of November which enabled cereals to braird and autumn work to be completed. 
Only in some parts of southwest Europe was excessive rain reported to have 
hindered sowing and to have caused some slight flooding. Germination was 
almost everywhere even and the growth of the crop progressed in places even 
too rapidly. In U. S. S. R. the weather was favourable for sowing and crop 
condition before the winter season was recorded as satisfactory. 

In the United States the first estimate of the area sown to winter wheat 
shows, as was forecast, a very slight reduction on the record acreage of last y-ear, 
but it is still definitely higher than the average. Crop condition varies from 
one district to another; in the east of the wheat belt and in the Pacific States 
it is generally good but in the west, where rain has been slight and the reserves 
of moisture in the sub-soil are small, it is mediocre. On the whole, however, 
the situation according to crop condition on 1 December seems slightly better 
than at the same date last year. 

In India the growth of the crops is rather good but some areas (Punjab) 
complain of drought. 

Crop situation in the countries of the Levant is on the w hole good, but in North 
African countries it is less satisfactory, as there, the autumn was in general dry". 


World production of rye. 

The steady regression of the area under ry-e in Europe, which was checked 
and had even given place to a recovery in 1935 and 1936, has been renewed 
in 1937. The area harvested this year may be estimated at 40.0 million acres 
against the 41.3 million of last year and the five-year average of 41.0 million. 
To this regression, to •which the three large producers, Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and Poland, have especially contributed, there has this year been added the 
effect of unfavourable weather, which appreciably reduced unit-yields in the 
principal producing countries. The 1937 crop is thus one of the smallest 
recorded for many years, with a decrease of 31 million bushels or 4 per cent, 
on the already mediocre crop of last year and one of 86 million or 10 per 
cent, on the 1931-33 average. 

The production of the other continents is altogether very small, representing 
only 10 per cent, of the world total, excluding the Soviet Union, but it is 
of considerable importance since it supplies the principal part of the exports, 
which are almost entirely" absorbed by- European countries. North America 
had an abundant crop in 1937, especially" in the United States, the most im¬ 
portant producer; the crop is almost double that of 1936 and exceeds by- 50 
per cent, the 1931-35 average, which is, however, a low one, including three 
years of small crop. 

In Asia, Turkey", which is practically' the only- producing country" of any 7 
importance in that continent, reports an excellent crop; Argentina, on the 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF BARLEY 


otiier hand, which occupies the same position amongst South American produc¬ 
ers, expects a distinctly small crop. ' 

The production of the Soviet Union, which is of about the same vol¬ 
ume as the total of all other countries, is not yet known but there are grounds 
for believing that it is very large owing to the favourable weather that prevail¬ 
ed in 1937* 

World production of rye 1). 

(Million bushels of 56 lb-) 



Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia and 
Africa 

Total 

1) 

U. S. S. R 

Average 1026-30 . 

.... 870 

50 

8 

9 

943 

S 74 

Year 1931 . 

.... 776 

39 

II 

ly 

843 

866 

» T 93 2 . 

.... 933 

4 s 

13 

9 

1,003 

S 66 

» I 933 . 

.... 1,003 

26 

8 

11 

1,048 

952 

1934 ......... 

. . . . 8S6 

22 

17 

11 

936 

79i 

" 1935 . 

.... SS6 

6 S 

6 

9 

909 

S42 

.3 IQ 36 . 

.... S42 

30 

8 

39 

899 


» 1937 . 

.... Six 

57 

5 

20 

S 93 



1} Excluding U. S. S. R. and China. 


World production of rye, excluding the U. S. S. R., in 1937 appears to 
have been practically the same as in 1936, a year of small production. Given 
the geographical distribution of the crop, with a small production in Europe 
and a good one in the surplus-producing countries, there are grounds for expect¬ 
ing an appreciable recovery in international trade in this cereal during 1937-38 
and large exports, especially from the Soviet Union and North America. 


World production of barley. 

In Europe the 1937 barley crop was small, its total remaining below 
that of last year, which was one of the smallest of recent years. The crop is 
especially bad in the exporting countries (Romania, Poland, Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Bulgaria) which together have produced 188 million bushels against 
230 million in 1936 and 225 million on the average. Romania, which occupies 
a high rank amongst exporters of barley, had in 1937 scarcely a half-size 
crop, in consequence of the drought in spring which compromised a large 
part of its crops; Hungary also, though to a less extent, has had a similar 
experience. On the other hand, the production of the European importing 
countries was on the whole almost average, though the results varied from 
country to country. The large crop of Germany, which is the principal European 
producer, exceeded that of last year and the average, while the United King¬ 
dom and France, which are also important growing countries registered crops 
smaller than both those of 1936 and the average. 

North American production, though slightly diminished by the final estimate 
in the United States, is one of the largest of recent years, easily exceeding the 
small figure of 1936 and comparing favourably with the 1931-35 average, which 
was, however, a low one, including three years of half-crop. 
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World production of barley x). 

{^Million bushels of 48 lb.) 



Uurope 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

S America 
and Oceania 

Total 

1 ) 

r. s. s r 

Average 1926-30 . . 

- - 739 

3 S 1 

331 

96 

32 

I o/9 

271 

Year 1931 . 

. . 6 S 9 

271 

344 

106 

37 

J >447 

239 

» 1932 . 

• * 770 

381 

317 

IIO 

55 

1.639 

230 

* 1933 . 

• * 776 

221 

331 

106 

55 

1,489 

358 

1934 . 

. . 717 

1 S 4 

344 

133 

55 

1.433 

312 

* 1935 . 

. . 698 

372 

345 

IOI 

41 

1,566 

375 

>1 1936 . 

. . 69 S 

220 

377 

X 19 


x,4 6 5 


» 1937 . 

. . 671 

30 s 

395 

S 7 

46 

1.507 



1) Bxcludmg U. S. S. R , China and Turkey. 


Tlie Asiatic crop is ver\ T good, exceeding even that of 1936, which marked 
the record of recent years. Thanks to favourable weather Turkey, Chosen 
and Syria had abundant crops, exceeding the average by remarkable amounts, 
53 per cent, in Turkey, 33 per cent, in Chosen and 14 per cent, in Syria. 
On the other hand, crops results in French North Africa appear to be very bad, 
all these countries having had very low unit-yields in consequence of drought 
damage. 

Argentina also reports a rather unsatisfactory crop, distinctly smaller than 
last year's or the average. The production of the Soviet Union, for which 
official estimates are not yet available for either this year or last year, seems 
to have been very large in 1937 while in 1936 it was very small. Indirect 
confirmation of the good unit-yields obtained in 1937 is given by the export 
figures; in the first quarter, from August to October, the TL S. S. R. exported 
about 5 million bushels of barley while in the same period of 1936 shipments 
were practically negligible. 

Summing up, it may be said that barley production in 1937 differed greatly 
according to continent and has been very unequal as between one country and 
another on the same continent. On the whole, it appears mediocre, for, though 
it exceeds by 3 per cent, the poor crop of 1936, it is rather below the five- 
year average. The geographical distribution of the 1937 crop leads to the 
expectation of a displacement of the export currents, with a decrease in ship¬ 
ments from Danubian lands, Argentina and North Africa, a recovery in those 
from North America and an increase in those from Asia. 


World production of oats. 

In Europe the oat crop of 1937, though slightly larger than last year's 
is rather mediocre, being 5 per cent, smaller than the average for 1931-35. 
In the three principal producing countries, France, Germany and Poland, pro¬ 
duction did not attain the average level of the five preceding years. In North 
America production appears to be distinctly larger than in 1936 and also 
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exceeds the average, thanks to the good results in the United States, though 
the Canadian crop was severely reduced by drought and was of much the same 
size as the very small one of last year. Amongst producing countries of smaller 
importance, Turkey lias a large crop but Argentina only a mediocre one. 


Wvrld production uj mils i). 

(Million of 32 lb ) 



Euro: c 

North 

America 

Avai and 
A Irion 

S. America 
and Oceania 

Total 

1) 

U. s. s. 

Average 1926-30 . . . 

. . . I, 64* > 

1,012 

4 S 

Ob 

3-002 

1,061 

Year 1 . 

• ■ • L695 

T .474 

48 

103 

3.320 

758 

1 Cl 3 >. 

* * • 1.853 

1,607 

48 

103 

3 Y/i 

772 

1933 . 

- * • L 943 

T ,O 0 I 

4 -S 

96 

3,148 

3,061 

* T 934 . 

. . . 1,081 

88.2 

48 

96 

2,707 

1 > 3 ° 2 

1935 . 

- - ■ L653 

I ,6 I 2 

48 

70 

3 . 38 o 

1,259 

luyi . 

. . . 1,647 

1.075 

4S 

96 

2,866 


•’ T 93 7 . 

. . . 1, yo ‘2 

1.440 

55 

90 

3.287 



1) Excluding U. S. S, R. and China. 

The world crop of 1937 (excluding the Soviet Union, for which no estimate 
is available but which seems to have had one of the best crops of recent 
years) exceeds by more than 10 per cent, the small production of 1936 and 
may be considered as practically average. 

G. Caponk. 

Current Information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats» 
Europe. 

Germany: During November the soil moisture was regarded as sufficient in 72 
per cent, of agricultural laud, rather heavy ill 2 per cent, and light in about 26 
per cent. Rainfall in the Reich as a whole was better distributed than in October. 
As a result of favourable weather conditions the seeds of winter cereals sprouted 
early and have grown well. Crop conditions on 1 December, in the system of the 
country, compared with the figures for 1 November 1937 and 1 December 1936, 
were as follows: winter wheat 2,5 (2.5 and 2.9), winter rye 2.3 (2.5 and 3.0), winter 
barley 2.4 (2.4 and 2.8), winter spelt 2.3 (2.5 and 2.8). 

Belgium: November was exceptionally mild with some light night frosts; rainfall 
was light. Sowings of autumn cereals took place in very good conditions and crop 
condition is excellent. 

Spain: According to the Press, the Junta Tecnica del Estado at Burgos has 
reported that wheat production in the territory under its control, namely, West 
Andalusia, Estremadura, Leon-Galicia, Old Castile, the Central Pyrenees and part 
of East Andalusia, La Mancha, Centxale and Aragon y Rioja, was about 50 per cent, 
larger than the corresponding yield of 1936 and appreciably above the average of the 
preceding five years. Wheat supplies, after meeting internal requirements, amount 
to iS million centals (29 million bushels). The wheat area is reported to be 163,000 
acres larger than last year. 

France: November was fairly fine on the whole with some well distributed rainfall 
and favourable for field work and sowings. At the end of the month the latter had 
been completed in many departments in the north and east and they were well ad¬ 
vanced in the west. The area of wheat sowings will be equal to or greater than last 
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Area and prod action of wheat. 


Countries 

f) Area j 



fj 

Production 




1937 

1937/ 

1938 

Aver. 

1 1931 

193C 1 to ^3S 

1936/ I I 93I' 
*937 j 'ft* 

1 I935/ 

, *936 

0 

I937/3S 

*937 

*937/36 

! 

Average 

1936 to’iMS j 

1936/37 I9 !o 3 “ 1 
*935 '36 j 

*937 

*937-3b 

1936 

1936137 

Average 
i9S* 
to 193 5 

*93*/3~ 

to 

1935/36 

0 I( >37 

/£> *937/38 

1936 

1936/ 
*937 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

*936 

1936 
*937 
= 100 

Aver. 

= roo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals ! 

1,000 bushels 

Albania . . 

87 

90 

92 

96.7 

94.9 

776 

678 

1.010 

1,293 

1,129 

1,684 

1145 

76.8 

Germany . . 

4,879 

5,151 

5,471 

94.7 

S9.2 

96,717 

97,597 

106,000 

161,192 

162,659 

176,664 

99.1 

91.2 

Austria . . 

642 

624 

554 

102.9 

116.0 

8,682 

8,424 

7,996 

14,469 

14,040 

13,327 

103.0 

SQS.6 

* Belgium . . 

423 

424 

391 

99.8 

108.4 


9,692 

9,254 


16,153 

15,424 



Bulgaria . . 

2,8ts I 

2,955 

3,023 

96 8 

94.6 

33,896 

36,211 

30,592 

56,492 

60,350 

50,985 

93.6 

I! 0,8 

Denmark . . 

319 

29b 

272 

107.8 

117.3 

8,157 

6.760 

7,214 

13,595 

11,267 

12,023 

120.7 

113.1 

♦Spain . , . 


10,768 

11,261 




72,896 

96,204 


121,490 

160,337 



Estonia . . 

! 168 

162 

1401 

103.8 

120.4 

1,660 

1,460 

1,398 

2,767 

2,-453 

2,330 

113.7 

S 18.8 

Finland. . . 

242 

215, 

99 

112.4 

245.C 

3,792 

3,265; 

1,509 

6,320 

5,4421 

2,515 1 

116.1 

251.2 

France. . . 

!w) 12.772 

12,712 

3 3,276 

— 

— 

148,365 

152,773 

190,015 

247,270 

254,b!6 

316,685 

97.1 

78.1 

Greece . . . 

1 2,118 

2,065 

1,7551 

102.5 

120.7 

19,424 

11,722, 

13,145 

32 373 

19,537 

21,908 

165.7 

147.8 

Hun gar v . . 

3,784 

4,029 

3,932 

93.9 

96 2 

41,937 

52,674, 

45,891 

69,894 

87,788 

76,483 

79 6 

91.4 

* Irish Fr. St. 


255 

70 




4,704, 

1,690 


7,839, 

2,817 



Italy .... 

11*820 

12,693, 

12,260 

1*01.0 

104.6! 

177,6 09 

134,744 

160,287 

296,000 

224,568 

267,140 

131.8 

110.8 

Latvia . . . 

339 

319! 

295 

106.2 

114 6 

3,781 

3.1631 

3,597 

6,302 

5,272 

5,995 

119.5 

105.1 

Lithuania . 

516 

485i 

507 

106.4 

!0L6; 

4,794 

4,766, 

5,582 

7,491 

7,942 

9,304 

100.6 

85.9 

Luxemburg . 

45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

714 

642 1 

518 

1,100 

1,070 

863 

111.2 

138.0 

Malta . . . 

9 

10 

9 

95.9 

99.3 

196 

141 

165 

326 

236 

274 

138.6 

119.0 

Norway . . 

79 

75 J 

38 

106 2 

208.5 

1,514 

1,257 

620 

2,524 

2,094, 

1.034 

120,5, 

244.1 

Netherlands. 

320 

374| 

315 

85.6 

101.6 

7,776 

9,345 

8,353 

12,959 

15,575 

13,922 

83.2! 

93.1 

Poland . . . 

4.183 

4,305 

4,333 

97.2 

96.5 

40,565 

47,015 

43,540 

67,607 

7S,357j 

72,580 

86.3 1 

93.1 

Portugal . , . 

1,093 

1,157 

1,376 

94.4 

79.4 

8,724 

5,190 

11,864 

14,540 

8,651' 

19,773 

168.1 

73.5 

Romania . . j 

8.618 

8,483 

7,893 

101.6 

109.2 

81,602 

77,231 

57,949 

136,001 

128,716 

96,579 

105.7 

140.8 

Un. Kingdom: 













Engl.andTT, j 

1,731 

1,704 

l,535i 

101.6 

112.7 

31,203 

30,867! 

31,409 

52,005 

51,445 

52,349 

101.1 

99.3 

Scotland. . ' 

100 

94 

76 

107.0 

132.3 

2,509 

2,128, 

1,935 

4,181 

3,547 

3,226 

117.9 

129.6 

•'N. Ireland .j 

4 

7 

6 

63 3 

72.1 


164, 

142 


273 

23b 

... 1 


Sweden . . ' 

726 

695! 

701 1 

104.6 

103.6 

1*5,898 

12,915 

14,264 

26,495 

21,524, 

23,773 

123.11 

111.5 

Switzerland . 

174 

172 

149 

101.3 

117.1 

3,697 

2,682' 

2,97 £ 

6,162 

4,470 

4,963 

137.9i 

124.2 

Czechosl. 1) 

2,098 

2,291 

2,2131 

91.5 

94.8 

30,760 

33,350 

33,607 

51,266 

55,582, 

56,011 

92.2 

91,5 

Yugoslavia . 

5,269 

5,463 

5,1121 

96.5 

103.1 

51,732 

64,454 

46,830 

86,252 

107,421’ 

78,048 

8031 

110.5 

Total Em ope 

65,992 

66,662 

65,460 i 

99 0 

100.8 

826,500 

801,454 

828,277 

1,377,475 

/ ,335,731 

1,380,438 

103.1 1 

99.8 

*U. S. S. R. . 

2)101,678 

96,116 

87,437 

105.8 

116.3 

_ 


571,965 

\ ^ 1 


953,256 

... | 


Canada . . . 

25,570 

25,289 

25,630* 

101.1 

99.8 

109,503 

137,531 

208,125 

182,505 

229,218! 

346,876 

79.6 

52.6 

United 1 &,') 

46,946 

37,687 

35.540 

124.6, 

132.1 

411,061 

311,924 

311,058 

685,102 

519.874j 

518.430 

131.8 

132.1 

States j s) 

17,514 

! 1,176 

16,354 

156.7 

107.1 

113,335 

64,135 

96,724 

188,891 1 

106,892 

161,206 

176.71 

117.2 

Mexico . . . 

1,273 

1,263 

1,229- 

100.8, 

103.6 

6,730 

8,164 

7,160 

11,216 

13,606 ! 

11,933 

82.4 

94.0 

Total N. Am . 

91,303 

75,415 

78,753 

121.1 

115.9 

640,629 

521,754 

623,067 

1,067,714 

869,590\ 

1,038,445 

122.8 

102.8 

♦China , . . 

42,617 

50,333 

49,569 

84.7 

86.0 

381,875 

508,779 

487,834 

636,446 

847,948 1 

813,040 

75. I* 

78.3 

♦Cyprus . . . 


190i 

176 




1,105 

1,103 


1,842 

1,838 


§ * 

Chosen . . . 

839 

818 

800. 

102.6 

1*04*9 

6,625 

4,847 

5,471 

1* 1,041 

8,0781 

9,118 

1*36.7 j 

1*21.1 

India . . . 

33,222 

33,639 

33,825 

98.8 

98.2 

219,699! 

211,008 : 

210,269 

366,165, 

351.680 

350,448 

104.11 

104.5 

♦Iraq .... 


3,000 s) 2,417 



11,795 

7,441 


19,658 

3) 12,401 

... i 


Japan . . . 

* i ,770 

1,688 

1,440 

104.8 

122.9 

30,247 

27,117 

24,220 

50,410 

45,194 

40,365 

j 111.5 

124*9 

Manchukuo . 


2,682, 

3,102, 



22,708, 

18,406 

22,777 

37,845 

30,675 

37,960 

j 123.4 

99.7 

♦Palestine . . 

, ! 

. 1 

472' 


1 


1,677 

1,598 

... 1 

2,795 

2,663 



Syria Sc Leb. 

1,349 

1,3161 

1,253 

1*02*5 

! 1*07.6 

l* 0,326 

9,422 

8,680 

17,210 

15,704 

14,467 

1*09.6 

UV.O 

♦Transjordan. 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

1 _ 


1 898 

1.379 


1,497, 

2,298 



Turkey. . . 

8,323 

8,843 

7,983 

94.1 

' 104.3 

84,188 

, 83,099 

55,732 

140,311 

138,496 1 

92,884 

lbV.3 

1513 

Total Asia §) 

48,185 

48,986 

48,403 

98.4 

| 99.5 

373,793 

j 353,899 

327,149 

622,98s 

589,827, 

545,242 

105.6 

114.3 

Algeria. . , 

4,062 

4,287 

3.907 1 

94.8 

104.0 

20,397 

\ 17,864 

19,674 

33,995) 

29,773’ 

32,789 

114.2 

103.7 

Egypt . . . 

1,421 

1,464! 

1,549 

97.1 

j 91.8 

27,226 

27,421! 

26,293 

45,376 

45,701 1 

43,822 

993 

1 103.5 

♦Eritrea . . . 


40! 

141 




i 249! 

52 

... 1 

414: 

86 



♦Kenya 4). . 


. j 

41 1 



* * *468 

444! 

252 

780] 

740 

419 

105.4 

> 1*86*0 

Libya . . . 

* * * 85' 

SO* 

46' 

1*06.4 

, 1*86.6 

397! 251 

149 

6611 

418 

1 249 

158.1 

265.6 

F. Morocco . 

2,743 

3,194-5 

) 3,019 

85.9 

1 — 

11,023 

7,341 5) 17,554 

18,372 

12,234 

,5) 29,255 

150.2 

— A 

Tunisia . . 

2.429] 

1.221! 

2,019, 

199.0 

1 120.3 

10,582 

4,850 

8,554 

17,637 

8,083| 14,256 

218.2 

123.7 

Total N. A ft. 

10,7401 

10,2461 

10,540 

104.9 

I 101.9 

69,625 

57,727, 

72,224 

U6,04l\ 

96,209 

120,371 

120 6 

96.4 

Argentina . 

6) 18,909, 

6)17,50316) 17,954 

108.0 

105.3 

115,192 

149.51S j 

135,462 

191,983 

249,192 

225.766 

77.0 

85.0 

♦Chile. . , . 

1,898 

1,918! 

1,826 

99.0 

1 103.9 

r .. 

17,222 ; 

17,670 

... 

28,702 

29,450 



♦Uruguay . . 

i 

998 ( 

U16 


| ... 

» ... 

6,301. 

6,853 


10,501 

11,421 



Un. ^Africa 

1,751; 

2,133! 

1 763 

82.1 

1 99.3 

6,520 

9,646, 

8,682 

10,867 

16,077 

14,470 

1 67.6 

! 75.1 

Australia . . 

13,735 

12,35l| 

13,982 

111,2 

98.2 

97,172 

90,064! 

103,139 

161,954 

150,106 

1 171,89? 

1 107,9 

94,2 

*N. Zealand 7) 

188 f 

225| 

273 

83.7 

68.9 

. 

4,3011 

4,976 

... 

7,169 

| 8,293 



Totals § . . 

250,615 

233,2961 

236,855 

107.4 

105.8 

2,129,431 

1,984,062 { 

2,098,000|| 3,549,016 

3,306,732 

3,496,63( 

) 1073 

10*1.5 


See notes on page 984. 













982 s 


PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and production of rye. 


fj Area j 1 f) Production 



j 

| 

1 

| 

Aver- j 
age 

*93 x : 

to i 

1935 

1931 / 

1932 

to 

19 35! 

1936 

o' J 937 i: 
1997/3*:; 

j 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 
1931 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

1937 

I937/3S 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

0 / 121Z 

/0 1937/36 

Countries 

293 / | 

1937," 1 
193 S | 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1936 j 

193 6 / j 

1937 | 

i 

1936 ( 

1936 / 

1937 
—100 

:l 

| 

Aver. 

=iooi 

I 1 

1937 

1937 / 3 S 

1936 

1936 / 

193 V 
~ 100 

Aver. 

= 100 


1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

i,ooo bushels 



Albania, . . 

! 

8 ' 

7 

7 

1 

106.1 1 

I15.7| 

64 

65 

74 

114 

116 

132 

98.7 

86.4 

Germany . . 

10,270 

11,154 

11,056 

92.1 

92.9| 

149.081 

162,844 

171,328 

266,217 

290,793 

305,945 

91.5 

87.0 

Austria. „ .! 

891 

921 

947 

96.8 

94.1 f 

9,425 1 

10,420 

13,130 

16,830 

18,608 

23,447 

90.4 

71.8 

♦Belgium . . ! 

37S 1 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9! 


7,873 

10,608 


14,060 

18,944 

,,. 


Bulgaria . . 

456 

489 

517 

93.1 

88 . 1 ! 

4,644* 

4,585 

4,880 

8,293 

8,188 

8,714 

101.3 

95.2 

Denmark . . 

343 

327 

350 

105.1 

98.1; 

5,291 

4,392 

5,490 

9,448 

7,842 

9,804 

120.5 

96.4 

♦Spain . . . 

... 

1,471 

1,466 

... 

_j 

... 

10,110 

12,150 


18,053 

21,697 


... 

Estonia . , 

368 

338 

363 

109.0 101.4! 

4,541 

3,384 

4,204 

8,109 

6,044 

7,507 

134.2 

108.0 

Finland. . . 

593 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0; 

9,127 

7,143 

7,768 

16,299 

12,755 

13,87! 

127.8 

117.5 

France . . . 

1,636 

1,634 

1,712 

100.1 

95.6! 

16,325 

15,764 

18,042 

29,152 

28,150 

32,218 

103.6 

90.5 

Greece . . . 

176 

160 

1,607 

178 

109.9 

98.7! 

3,444 

926 

1,270 

2,579 

1,654 

2,267 

155.9 

113.8 

Hungary . . 

1,516 

1,568 

94.3 

96.7 

12,849 

15,744 

15,978 

. 22,945 

28,115 

28,532 

81.6 

80.4 

♦Irish Free 
State . . . 


2 

3 

' 

• • 

j 


38 

48 


68 

85 



Italy. . . . 

259 

261 

285 

99.4 

91.0; 

3,193 

2,914 

3,517 

5,701 

5,204 

6,281 

109.5 

90.8 

Latvia . . . 

713 

637 

627 

111.8 

113.8* 

9,291 

6,305 

6,935 

16,592 

11,260 

12,383 

3 47.4 

134.0 

Lithuania . 

1.259 

1,216 

1,231 

103.5 

102.3! 

13,249 

11,935 

12,548 

23,658 

21,313 

22,407 

111 . 0 

105.6 

Luxemburg . 

19 

19 

19 ; 100.0 

101.3; 

274 

251 

270 

489 

449 

481 

109.1 

201.7 

Norway . . j 

15 

15 

15! 1C0.0 

94.9* 

260 

238 

248 

465 

425 

443 

109.4 

104.9 

Netherlands. 

537 

554 

449j 100.6 

124.0" 

10,926 

10,673 

9,168 

19,511 

19,059 

16,371 

102.4 

119.2 

Poland . . . 

14,141 

14,410! 14,160 j 98.1 

99.9) 

128,530 

140,302 

140,952 

229,518 

250,541 

251,701 

91.6 

91.2 

Portugal . . 

369 

3S8; 376 

| 146.4 

151.ij 

2,600 

1,941 

2,573 

j 4,642 

3,466 

4,595 

134.0 

101.0 

Romania . . 

1,060 

1,041 

939 

101.8 

112.9! 

9,350 

9.992 

7,063 

| 16,697 

17,842 

12,613 

93.6 

3 32.4 

Sweden . . 

519 

530 

547 

97.9 

94.8| 

9,511 

7,779 

9,393 

! 16,984 

13,891 

16,773 

122.3 

103.3 

Switzerland . 

37 

3S 

42 

97.2 

89.1, 

679 

603 

773 

1,2/3 

1,077 

1,38! 

112.5 

87.8 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia , . 

2,390 

2,494 

2,512 

95.8 

j 

95.2; 

32,730 

31,667 

38,849 

58,447 

56,549 

69,374 

103.4 

84.2 

Yugoslavia . 

627 

628 

615 

1 99.9 

102.11 

4,614 

4,48! 

4,593! 

8,239 

8,002 

8,202 

103.0 

100.5 

Total Europe 

38,427; 

39,46! 

39,085 

97.4 

983\ 

437,998 

454,348 

479,046\ 

782,142 

811,343 

855,444 

96.4 

91,4 

•U.S. S.R. . 



62,627 

... 

... j 



483,652 



863,667 



Canada. . . 
United 

894; 

635 

712 

140.7 

125.5 

3,219 

2,397 

3,615 

5,749 

4,281 

6,456 

134.3 

89.0 

States. , .j 

3,839! 

2,774 

3,021 

138.4 

127.1 

27,691 

14,179 

19,027 

49,449 

25,319 

33,977 

195.3 

145.5 

Total N. Am. 

i 4,753j 

3,409 

3,733 

138.8 

126.8 

30,910 

16,576 

22,642 

55,198 

29,600 

40,433 

186.5 

136.5 

Turkey „ . . 

875 

909 

670 

96.2 

130.6 

10,540 

9,889 

5,824 

18,822 

17,660 

10,400 

106.6 

181.0 

Algeria. . , 

1 4 

4 

3 

97.6 

H4.4] 

23 

16 

17 

41 

29 

31 

342.6 

334.0 

♦French 
Morocco . . 


7 

3 


i 

...j 

... 

20 

12 


35 

22 



Argentina . 

! 

p) 2,18416)2,204 

6 } 1,731 

99.1 

126 . 2 ! 
-! 

2,535 

4,189 

5,626 

4,527 

7,480 

10,047 

60.5 

45.1 

•Un.ofS. Mr. 

■ 


8) 99 


422 

447 

9 ) 498 

754 

798 

9) 889 

94.4 

847 

Totals . . 

46,223 

45,987 

45,222 

100.5 

102 . 2 ! 

482,006 

485,018 

513,155 

860,730 

866,112 

■ 916,355 

99.4 

93.9 


'See notes on page 9S4, 













PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


983 S 


Area and production of barley. 


f) Production 


1937/ 1936/ , 

193 S 1937 JllJ 


Average • 
j i93i j 

j to 1935 I 
; x 9 3i I3 2 I 


Average 

2931 
to 1935 


1937 

I937/3& 


1938 I937/3S 1936/37! Tg31 ' 32 1937/38 I936'37 I 93 tn 3 “ 

— Aver. to . 10 , — Aver. 

|i 93 6 / 1 1935/30 1935,36 t936) 

j 1937 =100 I j 1937 =100 

= 100 I ! —100 


1,000 centals 


000 bushels 


Albania . . 
Germany. 
Austria . 

* Belgium . 
Bulgaua . , 
Denmark . . 

'Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
France. . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 

* Irish Fr. St. 
Italy . . 
Latvia • . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg. 

* Malta 10 ) . 

Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Portugal . . 
Romania . 

Un Kingdom 

rn-1 a w 

Scotland 
*N Ireland 
Sneden 
.Switzerland 
C-fechosl . . 
Yugoslavia 

7 ctal Europe. 

*r. s s r. 

Canada . . 
United States 

Total N. A m. ' 

“'China • . . 
♦Cypius. . . 
Chosen. . . 
♦Iraq .... 
Jqpan . . . 
♦Palestine. 
Syria & Leb. 

* Trans j old. . 
Turkey . . 


98 1 83.7 

104.8 107 0 
98 5 95.6! 

82.5 71.1 

98.8 93.2 
99.4 105.4 


111 10, 

1,658 1.565 


9,9591 8 3721 

14,290 i 12,804' 


143, 99.71 103.8 
69 1 116 Oi 177.7 
2,993i 103 9 1 101.8 
171 100.4 113.2 
4,4! 1 95.0 85.7j 

879 100 5, 93.7 
781 111 91 103.8 
2 98.2' 1446j 

270 99 0 94 2 

15> 102 5) 70.3} 
1,680 105.9 98.7 

1,043; 98 0 98.7|i 

23,102 100 7j 98 5 1 
18,869 107.11 IMjjj 

3,7411 97.7i 115.8 
10,596 119.0 94.0 ( 

14,337\ 111.6 1 99J\ 


14,7211 16,1621 16,3291 91.1 90.1.} 

_ | 110 107i ... ... ij 

2,685! 2,616 


2,4811 102.71 108.2 


280,381 292,672 , 293,199 

' ... ! 145,729 

41,265 1 34,5231 34.4S6} 

105,4251 70,788 ( 101,177} 

146,690 1 105,311\ 135,663 


2,000 3 ) 1.270! ... ... 1 

1,866| 1,918, 1,979 ) 97.3 ! 94 3 

... I ... 1 494 ... ... 

795} 72 7 766| 109.3) 103.7, 

4,408* 4,W 3,702! 98.3 j 117.2 

9,754! 9,745 8,988 . 100J 1 108 A 


179,400; 

908 
22,292 
12,125 3 ) 
33,098 
1,216 
6,792! 

371} 

50,788 


173,541 
7771 
22,578 
6,449 
36 327 
1,045 
6,322 
535 
32,890! 

98J17\ 


Algeria . . 

2,951) 

3,120 

3,240 

94.6 

91.If 

12,4871 

14,150 

Egypt . . . 

271 ! 

282 

308! 

95.9} 

88.0 

5,074! 

5,1961- 

♦Eritrea. . . 

i 

91 

56 


... 1 


440 1 

Libya . . . 

* ‘ 243 

179, 

407 

135 3 

59.7 

‘"882} 

261 

F. Morocco . 

4,201 

4,104 5 ) 

3,684 

102 41 

— ( 

16,755) 

33,651 5 ) 

Tunisia . . 

1,532, 

741 

1,240 

20c, 7 t 

123.5 

4,409 

1,653 

Total Africa 

9,203 1 

8,426 j 

8,879 

109.1 j 

103.6 

39 , 607 \ 

54,91 /j 

Argentina . 

6) 1,942 6)1,925'6) 

1,746 

100.9 

111.2 

11,905 j 

14,330 j 

♦Chile. . . , 

213 

178 

161| 

1 120.1 r 

132.7, 

I 

2,169 

♦Uiuguav . 

... ! 

49, 

18: 

-! 


1 

381 

U 11 . oT&. Air. 

1 

73! n 

) 76 

... 1 

uVe 

688* 

642 3 ) 

*N. Zealand 7 ) 

“'30 

26 1 

27 

119.61 


373 

Totals §) 

58,011 

55,577, 

57,128 

[ 104.4 

101.5 

1 

601,694 f 

580,836 


85,969 71,922 71,846 119.5 

219,635 147,475 210.785 s , 148.9? 

305,604 219,397 282,63 lj ! 1393] 


295 114 0 
149 663 104 3 1 
12,757 89.8! 
4,199 ... | 

13,426 99 1 1 

45,823 121.3 1 
109,96$ ... 
4,750 94 4; 

8,245 92 1 

48,993 97 S ! 

8,892 1465, I 
28,818 71 7 

5,908 ... | 

10,300 121,3; 1 
9,202 132 3 1 
11,185 1063 : 
207 105.9! 
236 ... I 
5,042 113.2 
3,573 115 8 
66,447 93 5| 
1,962 124.4* 


33,173 1 86 9, 
3,388 1 U9 7 
90 ... 
9,889 i 97.8 
528 117.1 
55,354. 109.4 
18,665}} 90.6 

610,845\ \ 95.8 
303,60?!* ... 

71,P46j 119.5 
210.785 148.9? 


292,642! 373,7561 1 

... | 1,691. 

62,734 46,442 

... 1 25,262b) 

72,349, 68,955 

... ' 2,534 

15,019 14,151 

i 772 
104,9491 305.8101 
255,051 ! 235,358i . 

26,015} 29,4801 
10,571 10,825! 

1 9161 

1,837 5431 

34,907 70.108 5) 

9,186 3,445 j 

82.5161 114,401 1 


361,5511 78 3 80.9 

1,6181 ... ( ... 
47,038 135.1} 133.4 
13,435,| ... | ... 
75,683\ 104.9 , 95.6 
2,178 ... ... 

13,170 106 I 1M.0 

1,114!. 

68,522j 99.2 153.2 

204,413u 108.4 124.8 

34,347 88 2 75.7 

10,098 97.7 104.7 
689, ... 

2,124' 338 2 86.5 

52,4441 49 8 — 
10,472 266.7 87.7 


28,530. 83.1 
4,9871 ... J 
268! ... 


1,434} 1,337 3) 1.313* 107.3 1003 

_ i 778 637, ... ... >, 

1,253,550j 1,210,086 1,237,217 103.6 If 14$ ; 


See notes on page 984. 









984 s 


PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and production oj oats. 


f) Area 


f) Production 


COUNTKIT.S 


1937/ 

203 s 


1936 , 

1937 


Aver- ; 
age j 
*93* 
to i- 
1935 : 


to 37 '! 
1937.3* ;j 


j Average 
! - 1 IQ 31 

1937 | 1930 j to ^ 35 | 


A,? 1 / i 1936 j 1 I 937 / 3 S | to 3^'37 

x ?3“ : __ jAver.’’ ! 

i 1936^1 

^93 /: U 


i93t/3- 

to 

t935/30 


1936 


•100 : 


l,ooo acres 


Albania. . 
Germany . 
Austria . 
♦Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
♦Spain . . 
Estonia . 
Finland . 
France 
Greece . . 
Hungary . 
•Irish. Free 
State . 
Italy . „ 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Norway . 
Netherlands. 
Poland. . 
Portugal , 
Romania . 
United Kin 
gtlom: 
Engl, and 
Wales . . 
Scotland . 
*N. Ireland . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland, 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 
Yugoslavia . 
Total Europe 

•U. S. S. R. . 


•74' 
7,030; 
6 % 
521- 
269'■ 
928; 

” 358; 
1,122« 
7,952! 
415; 

572! 

j 

‘ !„069; 
8281 
861 j 
65? 
211 ; 
35Sl 
5,672! 

723j 

1,906 


25! 

6,866 ! 
713) 
5 341 
2991 
933 i 
1358! 

34i; 

1,037: 

8.134} 

335! 

529; 

559) 
1,075! 
8381 
883j 
651 
210 ! 
333 S 
53 72j 
657 
1,986 


Canada , 
United States] 
Total TV. Am. 

•China . . . 
Syria & Leb. 
Turkey . . 

Algeria. » . 
Fr. Morocco 
Tunisia « . 
Total N. Afr. 

Argentina . 
•Chile . . . 
•Uruguay . . 

Un. ofS. Afr. 
♦New 

Zealand 7 ). 

Totals §} 


I 

f ??7l 

’8191 

257 

1,641 

27| 

l,92o| 
846 
37.536\ 

!} 43,193 

13,048! 

35,0791 

48J27 

2,42s! 

27 

554 

4771 

94 

91 

662' 

|j 6 ) 3,254 
289 


1,420 

829; 

265 

1,654 

26 

1,888 

S90 

37,588 

2 ) 43,525 

13,118 
33,370 
46.488 1 

2,628| 

28j 

1,099 

473 ! 
80 
62) 
615\ 


286 

90,774 


6 ) 3,158 
282 
2131 


24; 
7.791 1 
755 i 
6481 
299! 
943 
1.917 
350! 
1.1421 
8,312 1 
3361 
560 j 

617! 
1.093 
784, 
867! 
69 
231 1 
339 
5,458 
4421 
2,035! 


97.2; 
102,4 j 
97.9! 
97.6! 
90.1! 
99.51 

104.9; 
103.2; 

97.8I 

123.8! 

108.2 f 


1,510; 
840i 
282 
1,629: 
35; 
i 

1,972! 

902- 

38,718] 

42,460 

13,468! 

37,553 

51,021 

: 3)2,497| 
30; 
433 

476 
5) 66 
65 
607 

6)3,434 

202 

181 


6I4'3) 479] 
3161 371 


89)590 94,722 1013 


101.8 

110.1 

96.0 


86 . 1 ; 

98.8! 

96.91 

99.2] 

104.1 j 

101.7 
95.0 
99.9 

99.2 

99.5 

105.1 

103.5 

92.4 
93.9] 
50.4] 

101.0 

116.8 
148.0 

107.6 

103.1 

102.4 


90.5 


103.9: 

163.6] 

93.7!' 


81.0 

97.4 
91.0 

100.7 

77.5 

97.4 

93.8 

96.9 

101.7 

96.9 i 

93.4 

94.3 

97.3 

87.6 

127.7 

100.3 

141.51] 

ms>j 

94.8; 

143.2: 


77.0 

95.8 


1,000 centals 


100.7 « 
90.2 : j 

92.4] 
80.5!! 
90.1'] 

93.4] ! 
jl 

1 02.3! 
98.3] 
95.7j 
123.21; 
102.3.; 

1 ! 


99.4| 97.9 
98.8] 105.7] 
97.6: 99.4] 
100.0; 94. ?l 
100.31 91.4! 
107.4 105.7;] 


181] 

129,378; 

9,116! 

... 

2,734j 

22,2671 

*3,1681 

34,771! 

100.477] 

3,122 

5,184] 


13,629 
8,9291 
8,595 
924' 
4,260; 
9,4201 
53,132| 
2,360] 
8,388] 


21,011] 

14,918; 

27,673; 
514| 


190] 
123,865 
9,421 
12,196 
2,998 
18,437 
12,1 S3 
2,509] 
14,357 
92,914 
2,081 
5,776 

11,580 

10,545 

6,270 

7310 

836 

3.775 

6,988] 

58,204 

1,847 

18,676] 


24,192] 

14,381 

5,796 

27,293 

440 


30,255 ] 26,860 

6,565’ 7,342 

500,971\ 487,507 


93,319: 92,405 

366,720] 251,362 
460,039^ 343,767: 

18,794] 19,881 

237' 241 

5,307 4,751 


2 , 866 ! 

926] 

628' 

4,420\ 


3,869! 
425 
220 ] 
4,514\ 


15,653] 17,461 

2,206 

... j 1,449; 

2,332? 2,344 

s 

... j 1,410 
988,959] 860,585] 


5) 


234] 
135,125; 
9,180 
15,245) 
2,205' 
22 , 120 ] 
14.7741 
3,I06| 
14,815 
105,48 1 
2,244] 
6,053] 

13,211 

12,165 

7,808 

8,274 

1,002 

3,835 

6,277 

55,256 

1,%2 

14,446 


26,746 

15,178 

5,878 

25,755 

647 

29,417 

6,686 

516,017 

329,727 

118,509 

310,094 

428,603 

i 19,181 
278j : 
3,715] 

2,931 

497] 

481 

3,909\ 

19,061 

I.966| 

841 

2,560] 

1,311 


r937'3S 


1936 

1936/37 


Average 

1931 

to 1935 

I93I/32 

to 

1935/3 6 


1,000 bushels 


565 

404,304 

28,488 

* 8.544 
69,533 

*9,900! 

46,159 

313,989 

9,755 

16,201 


42,591 

27,903 

26,860 

2,887 

13,314 

29,438 

166,035! 

7,376 

26,211 


595 

387,074 

29,439] 

38,111 

9,368: 

57,616 

38.070, 

7,842 

44,864 

290,354] 

6,502 

18,049! 

36,188 
32,952 
19,595 
22,845 
2,612 
11,797 
21,836 
181,887 
5,770 
58,362 


65,660! 
46,620 j 

86,476] 

1,605 


75,600! 

44,940 

18,112 

85,291 

1,375 


94,547; 83,938 

20,517] 22,942 

1,565,528 1 1,523,445\ 


291,622] 288,764 
1,146,000! 785,506 
1,437,622\1.074,270 


58,732 

74! 

16,583 

8,957 

2,894 

1,963 

13,814 

48,915 

7,289] 


62,129 
752 1 
14,846 

12,090 

1,328 

889 

14J07\ 

54,564 

6,894] 

4,529] 

7,325 

4,407] 


974,143] 3,090,492 2,689,309 3,044,18: 


730| 

422,261 

28,687 

47,640 

6,890 

69,123 

46,169 

9,706 

46,295 

329,626 

7,013 

18,914 

41,283 

38,015 

24,401 

25,856 

3.132 
11,983 
19,615 

172,675 

6.132 
45,144 


83,580 

47,432 

18,370 

80,484 

2,022 

91,928 

20,894 

1,612,538 

1,030,389 

370,342 

969,044 

1,339,386 


3 ) 


59,941 

868 | 

11,611 

9,160 

1,552 

1,502 

12,214 

59,566 

6,144 

2,628 

7,9991 
4,096 


* 0 3 7 

/u 1937/38 


1936 

*93 6 / 
*037 
— loo 


Aver, 
~ 100 


95.0 

104.5 

%,8 

91*2 

120.8 

12 * 6.2 

102.9 

108.1 

150.0 

89.8 


129,3, 
142.4 
117.6 
1,10.5 
1 12.9 

134.8 
91.3 

127.8 
44.9 


86.9 

103.7 

101*4 

116.8 

112.6 

89.4] 

102 . 8 \ 


101 . 0 ] 

145.9' 

133.8\ 

94.5 
98.41 

HI.7 

74.1 

218.0 

285.0 

97.9 

89.6 

99.5 


77.4 

95.7 

99.3 

1*24.0 

100.7 

102*0 

99.7 

95.3 
139.1 

85.7 


112.0 

114,4 

103.9 

92.2 
111.1 
150.1 

96.2 
120.3 

58.1 


78,6 

98.3 

1*07.4 

79.4 

102.8 

98.2 

97,1 


78.7 

118.3 

107.3 

98.0 

85.4 

142.8 

97.8 

130.7 

113.1 

82.1 

91.1 


114.9 101.5 


i (fi The years indicated are these of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to 
ithe southern. — *) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
p probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. *— 
®) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 1 ) Including spelt. — 2) Area provided for in the Plan. — 3) Average of three 
“ 4 ) Cultivation by Europeans only. — 5) Incomplete data, — 6 ) Area sown. — 7 ) Area includes that for 
chsdt, hay, feeding-off, etc. — 8 ) Year 1933-34* — 9) Average of two years, — 10 ) Barley and meslin. — n) Average 
of four years. ’ * 
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year’s. The same is true of the other cereals with an increase in barley for malting at 
the expense of ordinary barley. 

Sprouting was generally good and the situation was considered generally satisfac¬ 
tory at the end of the month. 

The first half of December was rather wet with floods in some places. Dry, cold 
w’eather set in after the middle of the month. These conditions do not appear to 
have appreciably changed the situation, which remained good. 

Greece: The reports received at the end of December on the production of cereals 
in 1931 report a further very .slight reduction in estimates for all cereals, with the 
exception of an increase for wheat. The sowing of winter cereals was finished at the 
end of November in good conditions almost everywhere, in spite of frequent rain. 

According to the estimate of December, production of meslin is estimated at 
about 986,000 centals (1,700,000 bushels) against 853,900 (1,472,300) and 757,400 
{1,305,900), percentages, 115.5 and 130.2. 

Hungary: Following the very hot, dry weather at the beginning of November, 
the weather became exceptionally wet throughout the county. The rainfall in the 
first three weeks of November was above average throughout the country. In 2/3 
of the country the rainfall was double the average and in % it was treble. The 
temperature was very high in the first week of November, but after 11 November 
it fell sharply. The wet weather hindered field work (particularly autumn ploughing) 
and also sowing, in districts where it had not been completed at this period. On the 
whole, winter cereal seeds sprouted evenly; [the growth of those sewn earh T was ad¬ 
vanced. On 20 November, late sown crops w^ere also growing well. In some pro¬ 
vinces, rather large areas are reported to be under water. Damage by frost, field- 
mice and insect pests is insignificant. 

(Telegram of 20 December). Crop condition of cereals is satisfactory. 

Irish Free State: The weather during November was dry and mild and excep¬ 
tionally favourable for all field operations, and germination was satisfactory. 

Italy: In the first fortnight of November the weather was still unfavourable for 
cereal crops, particularly in north and central Italy, and excessive rain hindered sowing 
in the plains. However, despite the unfavourable weather, wheat sown earlier shewed, 
with few exceptions, a very regular and even germination; weed infestation is 
reported. Sowing of other winter cereals had finished and crops had sprouted well. 
In south Italy also the weather was not always favourable for sowing, but in the 
islands rain was almost everywhere beneficial for sowing of cereals. Rain was heavy 
in most places in the second half of November. Attacks off Agriotes hneatus , though 
only of slight extent, were reported [among the first sowings. Growth is suffering 
owing to excessive moisture, particularly in low lying areas. 

Latvia: November was marked by rather high temperatures and heavy rainfall. 
There was a thin snow cover on fields at the middle of the month but this had disap¬ 
peared by the beginning of the third decade. The crop condition of winter wheat 
on 15 November was average according to 15 per cent, of the crop reporters, above 
average according to 82.8 per cent, and belowjaverage according to 2.2 per cent. 
-Corresponding figures for winter rye were 27.3 per cent,, 5 68,1 per cent, and 4.6 per 
cent. According to the most recent estimate, the production of meslin this year is about 
2,533,60° centals (4,368,300 bushels) against 1,879,900 (3,241,200) in 1936 and 2,038,000 
{Sotfi^ 00 ) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 134,8 and 124,3. 
** * Lithuania: Weather conditions in November were normal. In the first decade of 
the month the weather was warm and dry. In the second, the temperature fell and there 


** 87 . 12 Ingl. 
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was some rain. In the third decade there was a little snow; the temperature oscillated 
around zero. The germination of crops was even but in some places the lack of 
rain rather affected it. 

Poland; The warm autumn generally encouraged the growth of the winter crops, 
though in the north-east there was a shortage of soil moisture which had an unfavour¬ 
able effect on the later sown winter crops. In central, western and southern areas, 
the adequate soil moisture and the warm weather accelerated growth. In many 
places the early sown winter crops grew too rapidly and had to be mown or pastured 
(about 40 per cent, of the crop reports). Between 15 October and 15 November, 
growth and condition of winter cereals improved. For wheat, rye and barley, con¬ 
dition, which was 3.5 on 15 October, rose to 3.9 for rye and to 3.6 for wheat and barley. 
Conditions on 15 November last year were as follows: wheat and rye 2,8, barley 3.0. 

Portugal; Sowings of wheat and other cereals proceeded regularly during October. 
The first sowings sprouted well. 

Romani a: On 10 December, the seedlings of winter cereals were growing well. 
The soil moisture w r as sufficient. The sowings will be well grown when they reach the 
winter period. At that date, it was estimated that the acreage under winter wheat this 
year was 10 per cent, larger than last. For the 1937-38 season a gradual increase 
in the mechanisation of Romanian agriculture (purchase of tractors, etc.) is reported. 

United Kingdom; The weather during November in England and Wales was ge¬ 
nerally open and dry. There was a fair amount of night frost and temperatures, as 
a whole, were about or somewiiat below normal. The rainfall generally was low' and 
sunshine variable. Widespread fog w T as experienced on several occasions, in particular 
in the Midlands and south of England towards the close of the month. The conditions, 
allowed good progress to be made wdth all farming operations. Autumn sowing and 
cultivation are w T ell forward for the season and the lifting of sugar beet has not retarded 
the sowing of com to any great extent. Early sown com has germinated well and 
appears generally a good strong plant. The revised estimated of the 1937 wheat 
crop now puts production slightly above last year’s and within 1 per cent, of the five 
year average. Increases were made also in the estimates for barley and oats. 

Yugoslavia; During the first half of November, weather was generally dry and 
sunny with variable but rather low temperatures. Rain and snow on heights, accom¬ 
panied by morning fog and frost did not impede sowings in the second half of the 
month. Sowings w'ere nearly finished at the end of the month in good conditions. 

U. R. R, S.; On 30 November, threshing w'as finished over an area of 192,997,000- 
acres, or 86 per cent, of the area harvested. On 15 November sowing of winter 
cereals was finished over an area of 89,557,000 acres, or 98 per cent, of the plan„ 
against 92,614,000 or 98 per cent, of the plan, sown at the same date last year. 
At the middle of the second decade of November, snow' fell in the north and with 
a steady drop in temperature the snow' line at the end of the first decade of Dec¬ 
ember passed south of Kiew to Kursk, Penza and to the north of Orenburg, and 
then entered the Asiatic territory of the Union. In the period from the second decade 
of November through the first decade of December, there was heavy rainfall parti¬ 
cularly in the east and centre of the European territory. 

According to. the meteorological bureau of Ukraina, the condition of winter 
cereals at the beginning of December wras good throughout the Union. This autumn 
there was hardly any excessive growth of seedlings. The recent rains in Ukraina provided 
reserves of sub-soil moisture. Weather was still fine at the beginning of December 
and assisted the later sowings. 
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America. 

Argentina: Conditions during the present season have been very variable. The 
beginning of the season was generally unfavourable owing to the prolonged drought 
which made the preparation of the land and sowing difficult particularly in Cordoba 
Santa Fe, La Panipa and especially in the province of Buenos Aires. The condition 
of the crops was rather precarious up to mid-September, particularly in the first two 
provinces, where germination and growth were seriously affected by the extremely dry 
weather; in the province of Buenos Aires crop condition varied from average to good. 
Thereafter general rain fell and permitted, though late, sowing and resowing on land 
that had suffered most severely. This is the explanation of the large increase be¬ 
tween the first estimate of area sown published at the end of September and the two 
next estimates published on 28 October and 26 November. Repeated frosts at the 
end of October and in the first two weeks of November considerably damaged the 
crops, particularly in the province of Buenos Aires and some parts of Cordoba. 
Thus, in spite of the increase in the area sown to wheat this year (8 and 5 per cent, 
respectively) over 1936-37 and the previous five year average, this season’s crop, 
according to the first estimate published by the Argentine Government, shows a 
decrease of 23 and 15 per cent, below last season and the average respectively. The 
corresponding decreases in production of other cereals are: rye 39.5 and 54.9 per 
cent.; oats 11.4 and 17.9 and barley 16.9 and 13.1 per cent. 

Wheat conditions have improved since the rains of 6 December, especially in 
the southern parts of Buenos Aires, but there is no improvement in the north of that 
Province where half the crops has been harvested. In the southwest harvesting has 
begun and yields are poor. 

In the province of Santa Fe yields are bad in the north but excellent in the 
south; the quality is good. 

In the province of Cordoba the yields are poor in the south, but in the east they 
are surprisingly good. 

In Lntre Rios harvesting is making normal progress and yields are generally 
good except in the north where there has been partial damage. 

In the Parupa } T ields are low in the north, but the quality is good. In the centre 
and south rains have improved the crop, except where it was affected by frost. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate, the area of meslin this year was 
about 1,128,200 acres against 1,172,800 acres in 1936 and an average of 1,171,700 acres 
in the five years ending 1935; percentages, 96.2 and 96.3. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 16,375,000 centals (36,389,000 bushels) against 15,138,000 centals 
(33,639,000 bushels) and 17,004,000 centals (37,787,000 bushels); percentages, 108.2 
and 96,3. 

The area under buckwheat was about 395,500 acres against 398,000 acres in 1936 
- and 378,000 acres on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 99.4 and 
304.7. The corresponding production is estimated at about 3,611,000 centals (7,522,000 
bushels) against 4,128,000 centals (8,601,000 bushels) and 4,339,000 centals (9,039,00a 
bushels); percentages, 87.5 and 83,2. / 

United States: The area of winter wheat sowings for harvest in 1938 is estimated 
at 57,492,000 acres. Compared with the area sown a year ago, now estimated to have 
been 57,612,000 acres, this shows a decrease of 0.2 per cent, but it is 25.4 per cent, above 
the average sown area of the five years ending 1935-36 (45,831,000 acres). The con¬ 
dition of the crop on 1 December was 76 per cent, of the normal against 75.8 last year. 

The rye sowings this year are estimated at 6,869,000 acres compared with 7,593,000 
acres last year and an average of 5,756,000 acres (percentages, 90.5 and 119.3). These 
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estimates relate to the total acreage of rye sown for all purposes, including an allow¬ 
ance for spring sown rye. 

The condition of the rye crop on i December was 75 per cent, of the normal against 
71 a year ago. 

Asia. 

Palestine: Weather conditions in November were normal, with good general rains 
and mild temperatures. Preparatory work and autumn sowings were carried out in 
excellent conditions. Dry sowing (afir) was somewhat curtailed owing to early rains, 
but these left the land in perfect condition for ploughing for winter sown wheat. 
Germination took place in very regular conditions. 

Africa. . ■ 

Algeria: November was marked by very variable temperatures but generally 
fine, dry weather except at the beginning of the month, when it was wet in the west; 
the outflow from springs was very reduced at the beginning of the month. Preparatory 
work and sowing were carried out in good conditions in the departments of Oran 
and Alger, but in the department of Constantine sowing had hardly begun at the 
end of November in certain European holdings and drought had prevented field¬ 
work, particularly on native holdings. Sprouting was even and normal in the west 
in Oran; in Alger, seeds have not all germinated owing to drought. 

Egypt: In spite of the delay in the preparation of the land and sowing caused 
by rainfall, especially at the end of October, the general sowing of the wheat crop 
was terminated in Lower and Upper Egypt while the late sowing was commenced. 
The general sowing is still being carried out in Middle Egypt. Irrigation of the early 
cultivations and manuring of a few fields are active. Germination and growth are satis¬ 
factory. Sowing of the barley crop was in active progress during,November, as most of 
the areas in the south of the Delta and Upper Egypt were sown, while the general 
sowing is progressing in the rest of the localities. Germination and growth are satis¬ 
factory. Harvesting of nili millet is general in Middle Egypt and it was begun in a few 
areas in Upper Egypt. The yield per acre is expected to exceed the average slightly. 

French Morocco: Crop condition was satisfactory at the beginning of December; 
brairds were vigorous and regular. 

Tunisia: October and November were characterized by rather high temperatures 
at certain periods and by rather low’- minima at others. Rainfall was slight in general 
and its inadequacy impeded sowing. At the end of November, sowings were finished 
011 European holdings in the north (Bizerta) but were not finished everywhere on native 
land. The same was true of the centre (Tunis and Kef) where it was estimated that 
40 per cent, of the area could not be sown in normal conditions. In the south (Susa 
and Sfax) the sowings were reduced and owing to the lateness ofjjthe season an appreci¬ 
able increase was not expected. g |p 

In tile centre and south, many European farmers had tojsow on dry land. In the 
north sprouting of European crops was variable according to district, good in Bizerta 
uneven but still satisfactory in Beja and poor elsewhere (Suk-el-Khemis and^Suk-el Arba). 

Union of South Africa: Following the exceptionally dry winter this year, drought 
conditions were still prevailing in many parts of the Union on 1 November. Winter 
cereals have mostly dried up or been fed ofi to stock, owing to lack of other feed, except 
in the south and south-west of Cape Province and parts of Transvaal. Ploughing for 
summer crops was also delayed in many areas because the ground was too hard and dry. 
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Current information on maize. 


Area and 'production of maize . 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1937 

1937 / 

1938 

1938 

1936 / 

r937 

Aver. 
2932 
to 1935 

1932/ 

193 c 

to 

2935/ 

1936 

% 2937 

2937/3S 

2937 

1937 / 

293S 

1936 

193 6 / 

1937 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

1937 

*937/ 

1938 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

Average 
193* 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

*935/36 

% *937 

*937/33 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

*93 6 / 

1937 

Aver¬ 

age 

I, 

000 acres | 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

= ICO' 


Albania . . 

219 

207 

195 

105.4 

112.4 

2,528 

2,547 

2,423 

4,514 

4,549 

4,327 

99.2 

1043 

Austria , . 

159 

158 

158 

100.9 

100.4 

3.995 

3.767 

2,990 

7,134 

6,727 

5,340 

106.0 

133.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1,653 

1,653 

1,757 

100.0 

94.1 

18,491 

19,213 

19,952 

33,020 

34,310 

35,629 

96.2 

92.7 

♦Spain . . . 

, , . 

.. 

1,076 





15,640 



27,929 



France . . . 

839 

844 

844 

99.4 

99.4 

12,072 

11,712 

11,253 

21* 557 

20,914 

20,095 

103.1 

107.3 

Greece . . . 

x ) 652 

*) 639 

l ) 614 

102.0 

106.1 

5,088 

6,326 

4,616 

9,085 

11,297 

8,2 44 

80.4 

110.2 

Hungary 

2,956 

2,810 

2,812 

105.2 

105.1 

59,347 

57,168 

40,898 

105,977 

102,086 

73,033 

103.8 

145.1 

1 ‘aly. .[ 

3,168 

458 

3,236 

445 

3,246 

344 

97.9 

102.9 

97.6 

133.0 

( 74,957 

» 60,133 
i 7,133 

53,968 

4,568 

| 133,853 

1 107,380 
| 12,737 

96,372 

8,156 

( 111.4 

128.1 

♦Poland. . . 

228 

218 

232 

104.7 

98.2 


2,314 

2,063 


4,132 

3,684 


* •. 

♦Portugal . . 


1,057 

1,014 




6,767 

7,715 


12,084 

13,778 



Romania. . 

12,795 

12,999 

12,124 

98.4 

105.5 

93,371 

123,724 

118,327 

166,734 

220,936 

211,299 

75.5 

78.9 

♦Switzerland. 


2 

2 




47 

55 


83 

98 



Czecho- f 4 } 

239 

211 

6 ) 205 

113.1 

116.3 

4,930 

4,163 

6 ) 3,060 

8,804 

7,433 

6 ) 5,464 

118.4 

161,1 

Slovakia) 5 ) 

217 

192 

6 ) 160 

112.6 

135.4 

2,636 

2,760 

6 ) 1,614 

4,707 

4,928 

6 ) 2.883 

95.5 

163.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6,529 

6,683 

6,215 

97.7 

105.1 

117,572 

114,211 

87,114 

209.951 

203,949 

155,561 

102.9 

135.0 

Total Europe 

29,884 

30,077 

28,674 

993 

104.2 

394,987 

412,857 

350,783 

705,336 

737,246 

626,403 

95.7 

112.6 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

7 ) 6,618 

7 ) 6,799 

9,181 

97.3 

72.1 

... 


86,463 

... 

... 

154,398 

... 

... 

Canada . , 

166 

164 

145 

100.7 

113.9 

3,636 

3,406 

3,374 

6,492 

6,083 

6.025 

106.7 

107.8 

United States 

93,810 

93,020 

102,079 

100.8 

91.9 

1,481,200 

843,970 

1,307,192 

2,645,000 

1,507,089 

2,334,271 

175.5 

113.3 

♦Mexico . , 



7,786 

... 


... 


41,597 



74,281 

... 

... 

Total N. .4 m . 

93,976 

93,184 

102,224 

100.8 

91.9 

1,484,836 

847,376 

1,310,566 

2,651.492 

1,513,172 

2,340,296 

175.2 

1133 

♦China . . . 


11,506 

11,185 




847,376 

138,958 


241,333 

248,140 



♦Manchukuo. 


3,199 

2,736 



45,856 

46,772 

38,313 

8*1,886 

83,522 

68,416 

98.0 

lV9.7 

♦Palestine , 



s 5 12 





8 ) '64 

9 r w 


114 



♦Syria & Ueb. 

4 m t 

37 

59 




402 

585 

. 

719 

1,045 



Turkey. . . 

B ) 988 

1,041 

987 

*95.0 

100.2 

13,075 

15,120 

10,673 

23,349 

27,000 

19,059 

*8*6.5 

122.5 

Total Asia . 

988 

1,041 

987 

95.0 

100.2 

13,075 

15,120 

10,673 

23,349 

27,000 

19,059 

86.5 

122.5 

♦Algeria . . 


16 

21 




77 

126 


137 

225 



’Egypt.{ “j 

i *597 

1,570 

9 

1,819 

10 

10*1*8 

*87.8 

... 

34,990 

181 

37,981 

181 


62,483 

323 

67,823 

324 



♦Eritrea . . 


20 

26 


*.. 


90 

214 

m * # 

161 

382 

. 


♦Kenya 12 ) . 

• * « 

• • * 

136 

... 

... 

2,238 

1,727 

1,852 

3,997 

3,084 

3,307 

129.6 

120.8 

French Mo¬ 














rocco . . . 

1,087 

1,124 

911 

96.7 

119.4 

2,932 

6,644 

3,443 

5,236 

11,865 

6,148 

44,1 

85.2 

♦Italian So¬ 














malia . . . 

* . 


30 




220 

322 


394 

574 



Tunisia 13 ) . 

*67 

■"44 

48 

1*50.0 

1*39.3 

*132 

77 

130 

* * 236 

138 

232 

1*71.4 

101.7 

Total N. Aft. 

1,134 

1,168 

959 

1 98.7 

120.7 

3,064 

6,721 

3,573 

5,472 

12,003 

6,380 

45.6 

85.7 

♦Argen- / 1 ) 


(15,973) 

(16,266) 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

tina \ 14 } 


11,930 

' U.152 




201,387 

187,441 


359,621 

334,718 

... 


♦Chile. . . . ; 

... 

121 

121 


... 

... 

1,495 

1,521 

... 

2,670 

2,717 

... 


♦Un. of S. Afr. 

... 

12 )5,808 

! 12 ) 5,839 




49,626 

33,975 


88,618 

60,669 



Totals . , . 

126,002 

! 125,470 

> 132,844 

\ 100.4 

1 

: 94.S 

1,895,962 

1,282,074 

1,675,595 

3,385,649 12 , 289,42 

[ 2,992,138 

1 j 147.9 

» 113,2 


♦ Not included in the total, — 1) Area sown. — a) Maize sown in spring. — 3) Maize sown in summer, -—- 
4) Crop grown alone, — 5) Mixed crop. — 6) Average 1934 and 1935. — 7) Area fixed by the plan. — 
8 ) Average 1931 to 1933 and 1935. — 9) Unofficial figure. — 10) Nili maize. — 11) Sefi maize. — 12) Culti¬ 
vation by Europeans. — 13) Maize and sorghum, — 14) Area harvested. 
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Greece: The late-sown maize harvest was finished almost everywhere at the 
middle of November. 

Argentina (telegram of 17 December): Crop condition of maize was good, but 
the growth of the plants was retarded. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area: 

1937 1936 

acres acres 

Area harvested in October. 318,300 385,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 October. 4,409,700 4,801,100 

Area of standing crops at the end of October . 1,460,700 1,703,800 

Egypt: Harvesting of nili maize is approaching termination in Tower Bgypt; 
it is general in Upper Bgypt. Stripping, drying and storing are in progress. The 
yield per acre is expected to be about 4 per cent, above the average. 

Union of South Africa: Following the exceptionally dry winter this year, prospects 
for the maize crop are poor. Ploughing has been delayed in many parts because 
the ground is too hard and dry. 

Current information on rice. 

British Guiana: It was reported in October that reaping of the autumn rice crop 
had begun and good yields were being obtained. 


Area and production of rice . 


j 



AREA 

mm 



Production of rough rice 



i 

! 

1 

Countries 

1937/38 1936/37 

Aver¬ 

age 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

% 1937/38 

1936 / Aver- 

1937 age 

*937/33 

x 936/3 7 

Average 

X 93 X /32 

to 

x 93 5/3 6 

1 937/38 X 936/37 

Average 

X93X/32 

to 

X935h6 

% 1937/38 

1936 / Aver- 
1937 age 


1,000 acres 

—100 =100 

1 , 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels ol 

45 lb. 

<= 100 

— 100 

Bulgaria . - 

j 

14 j 

22 

18 

1 , 

1 ' 

64 A 77.C 

272 

457 

345 

605 1,015 

767 

59.5 

78.8 

Italy .... 

344] 

358 

340 

96.1: 101.4 

17,284 

16,181 

15,074 

38,409 35,957 

33,496 

106,8 

114,7 

Yugoslavia . 

*} 9 ! 1 

9 

9 6 

105.7 152.2 


63 

74 

140 

165 

... 


United States 

1,093 

935 

857 

116.9 127.5 

23,852 

21,075 

18.154 

53,004 46,833 

40,343 

113.2 

131.4 

Burma . . . 

*)12,725 

12,108 

12,666 

1 105.1 100.5 

2)173,065 

158,381 

160,224 

69,570 

2)384,588 351,951 

356,047 

109.3 

108.0 

Chosen , . . 

4,0i5 

3,924 

4,128 

i 102.3 97.3 

107,778 

79,251 

239,502 176,111 

154,598 

136.0 

154.9 

India ®) . . . 
Indo-China: 1 
Annam ( 1 st j 

64,846 

65,125 

63,372 

99.6 102.3 

j 

... 

950,253 

870,058 

... 2,111,632 

1,933,424 


.. * 

semester) . 
Tonkin ( 5 th 

*) 799 

1,006 

943 

! 79.4 84.8 

4 ) 6,621 

9,293 

7,684 

4 ) 14,712 20,650 

17,075 

71.2 

86.2 

month) . . 

*) i ,049 

1,256 

1,198 

7,870 

I 83.6 87.6 

5 ) 11,875 

13,390 

13,407 

5 ) 26,388 29,756 

29,792 

88.7 

88.6 

Japan. . . . 

7,874 

7,859 

100.2 100.1 

269.145 

275.547 

242,010 

598,088 ’ 612,313 

537,789 

97.7 

111,2 

Taiwan a ) . . 

. 727' 

745 

706 

97.6 j 102.9 

18,051 

19,389 

16,881 

40,112 43,085 

37,512, 

93.1 

106,9 

Egypt. . . . 

269 1 

489 

378 

55.i; 71.2 

! 1 

... 

15,275 

10,475 

j 

33,943 

23,277 




1) Area sown. — 2} Third report. —- 3) First report. — 4) Preliminary data. —» 5) Final estimate. — 
6) First crop. 
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Burma (Telegram of 20 December): According to the third forecast, 12,748,000 
acres were sown, of which 23,120 acres were damaged, leaving the area likely to mature 
at 12,725,000 acres. Production is estimated at 12,859 million pounds of rice and 
rice products. The exportable surplus is estimated at 7,728 million pounds of rice 
and rice products, an increase of 19.0 per cent, on the 6,496 million of last season 
and an increase of 7.5 per cent, on the average of 7,190 million pounds for the five 
seasons ending 1935-36. It is expected, however, that the unusual late rains will 
diminish the quantity and quality of the exportable surplus, though the damage has 
not yet been estimated. 

Taiwan; Second crop rice was growing in satisfactory conditions. 

Jaia and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


1937 

acres 


1936 

acres 


Area harvested in October ;— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi.... 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 October :— 

W T et padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area of standing crops at the end of October:- 

Wet padi .. 

Dry padi .. 


306.200 

311,900 

2,000 

1,500 

8,168,200 

8,237,600 

959,800 

972,400 

793000 

729,500 

208,800 

>38,200 


British Malaya: Rainfall in October was generally below T the average for the 
month except in localized areas of Negri Sembilan. Planting operations progressed 
very actively in Kedah, Province Wellesley and Krian; they were uncompleted in Penang, 
The prospects of the crop in Kedah were reported to have been made still worse by 
the fact that the fungus diseases which damaged much of the crop last season had 
reappeared in some areas. Through much of northwest Krian the crop looked fairly 
promising but was very backward and irregular in the southeast of the district. Pros¬ 
pects were good in Penang, while the crop was generally late in Perak, except in the 
Sungei Manik area of lower Perak where prospects were generally more promising than 
last season. In some areas of Selangor dry weather had somewhat delayed planting, 
but water supplies in October were sufficient to enable planting to be done. Crop pros¬ 
pects were fairly good in Negri Sembilan and in Malacca, although in Malacca planting 
was rather later than usual. In Penang the dry weather of August and September had 
a bad effect on the crop in some parts of Lipis district, but prospects -were fairly good 
elsewhere except in Temerloh district where the planted area was reported to be much 
smaller than last season. In Kelantan, prospects for both dry and wet padi were better 
than last season. 

Siam: The area cultivated with rice was estimated at the end of October to be 
approximately 7,187,000 acres, an increase on the preceding month of 675,200 acres. 
East year at the corresponding time the cultivated area was 6,865,000 acres, indicating 
an increase in this year's cultivated area over last year's of 322,000 acres. The total 
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damaged area is about 608,000 acres, an increase on the preceding month of 213,000 
acres, while the corresponding report last year gave the damaged area at 856,000 acres 
or 248,000 acres more than this year. The percentage of this damaged area to the 
area planted is calculated at 8.5 as compared with 12.5 per cent, at the same time 
last year. The crop at the beginning of November was reported to be doing well in. 
25 provinces, fairly well in 29 provinces and to be unsatisfactory in 5 provinces. One 
province has not reported. 

Egypt: Harvesting of summer rice (sefi) is over and threshing is approaching 
termination. It is expected that the yield per acre will be about 7 per cent, above 
the average of the last five years. Harvesting of autumn rice (nili) is terminated in 
the general cultivations and harvesting of the late cultivations, threshing and storing 
are progressing. The yield per acre exceeds the average by 2 per cent. 

Madagascar: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice dur¬ 
ing the year 1936-37 was about 1,200,000 acres against 1,297,000 in 1935-36 and 1,354,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages, 92.5 and 88.6, The cor¬ 
responding production of paddy is estimated at about 15,000,000 centals (33,300,000 
bushels) against 13,900,000 (20,900,000) and 15,375,000 (34,166,000); percentages 107.9 
and 97.5. 


World potato production* 


The information received by the Institute since the publication of , the 
November report bears out the optimistic description of the results of the 1937 
crops given in that issue. 

Germany further increased its previous high estimate by 60,000,000 centals 
(99,000,000 bushels). This is the highest figure recorded hitherto. 

Austria increased its estimate by about 11,000,000 centals (18,000,000 bush¬ 
els) and England and Wales, Scotland and Gatvia also made upward, if 
smaller, revisions. Denmark has just issued an estimate showing that the 
crop is larger than last year's and the average. In France the crop though 
it fails to reach either last year's’ figure or the five-year average, is better than 
it was expected to be. 

The small reductions made by Italy and the United States hardly change 
the total results. World production, excluding the U. S. S. R., for which 
estimates are as yet unavailable, now reaches 3,489 million centals (5,815 
million bushels) against 3,127 million (5,212 million) in 1936 and an average 
of 3,014 million (5,023 million) in the preceding five years; percentages, 111.6 
and 1x5.8. 
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Area and production of potatoes. 


Countries j 

I 

1 

Area 

Production 

1937 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

1931 

to 

*935 

! 

% *937 | 
i 
i 

*937 

1936 

» 

Average 

1931 
to j 

*935 , 

1 

1937 

1936 

Average 

193 * 

to 

1935 

% *937 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

i,ooo acres 

— 100 

1,000 centals ] 

i 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. 

i 

♦Albania. . . 

1 

... 

*) 

1 

* 


j 

22 

22 

1 

1 

36 

37 

1 

( 



320, 

332| 

548 

96 4 

58.4 

37,846 

35,928 

56,813 

63.075 1 

59,878 

94,686, 

105 . 3 ! 

66.6 

10 

6,816! 

6,569' 

6,495 

103.8, 

205.0 

1,181,529. 

985,336 

925,352 

1.969.175 1,642,194, 

1,542,222 

119.9 

127.7 

Austria . . 

538 1 

519, 

496 

103.7, 

108.3 

70,989, 

52,220 

56,790 

118,313, 

87,032 

94.648 1 135.91 

125.0 

♦Belgium . . 

392! 

396! 

423 

99.2! 

95.1 


71,109 

79,253 

_ i 

118,512 

132,086 


^ * 

Bulgaria . . 

43 

39 

35 

109.51 

123.7 

2,968! 

2,398 

1,844 

4,946 1 

3,996 

3,074 

123.8 

160.9 

Denmark. . 

200 

187j 

179 

106.9! 

111.7 

29,542; 

28,407 

26,885 

49,236! 

47,343 

44,808 

104.0 

109.9 

♦Spain . , . 

.., 

1.087 



... ! 


109,215 



182,022! 


...8 

Estonia . . 

187 

183 

172 

102 0 

108 4, 

20,198 

22,721 

19,274 

33,663 

37.868 

32.122f 

88.9 

104.4 

Finland . . 

230f 

215 

197 

107.0 

116.7 

29,498 

29,158 

24,919 

49,162! 

48,596 

41,531} 

10 I,I< 

118.7 

France. . . 

3.512! 

3,513, 

3.487 

100.0 

100.7 

324,571; 

336,227 

346,473 

540,941 

560,367 

577,444- 

96.51 

93. 

* Greece. . . 

58 

48’ 

42 

1 19.4 

137.7 

s) 1,420 

2,844 

2,085 

s) 2,3671 

4,740 

3,475 

- 1 

— 

Hungary . . 

731 

733 

715 

99.7 

102 . 2 ; 

57,299 

54,042 

36,914 

95,497! 

90,068 

61.5221 

106.0! 

155.2 

■“Irish Free 


j 



1 

i 






1 


State . . . 


334 

343 



... ! 

54,232 

56,298) 

J 

90,387 

93,829 

... 1 

. *. 

Italy . . . 

965 

979! 

1.004 

98 6 

96.11 

63,312 

52,422 

53,116 

105,517, 

87,368 

88,524! 120.8' 

119.2 

Bat via . . . 

314 

296! 

266 

106.1 

118.2 

39,287 

35,527 

29,46! 

65,4761 

59,210 

49,101 

110.6 

133.3 

Lithuania . 

456 

450 ‘ 

435 

101.4 

104 9, 

55,319 

45,751 

44,120 

92,196 

76,250 

73,532 

120.9 s 

125.4 

Luxemburg. 

4! 

41 1 

4! 

100.0 

100.9, 

4,904 

4,411 

4,170 

8,173 

7,352 

6,950. 

111 . 2 , 

117.6 

♦Malta . . . 

... 

10 , 

7 


... 1 


570 

541 


951 

902 


... 

Norway . . 

128 

127! 

120 

100.6 

106.5 

20,109 

20.852 

19,855 

33,514 

34,753 

33,092 

96.4 

101.3 

Netherlands 

336 

322, 

384 

104.3 

87.5 

55,116 

55.260 

66,669 

91,858 

92,099 

111.113 

99.7 

82.7 

Poland. , . 

7,360 

7,150 

6,821 

102.9 

107.9 

833,350 

755,776 

684,604 

! .388,889 l.259.60 111, 140.984 

110.3 

121.7 

* Portugal. . 


78! 

79 




11,391 

13,075 


18,985 

21,791 



'“Romania. . 


535' 

490 




42,823 

38,101 


71,370 

62,500 



United King¬ 














dom 




1 










England & 














Wales . . 

455 

457', 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

70,022 

63,034 

, 69,700 

116,704 

105,056 

116,166 

111.1 

100.5 

Scotland. . 

135 

133 

140 

101.8 


20,653 

22,176 

21,634 

34,421 

36,960 

36,057, 

93.1 

95.5 

*N orthern 


i 


i 

^ 96.6 






j 



Ireland. . 

125 

132, 

136 

95.2 

92.0 


17,576 

20,527 


29,293 

3 4,212 


# 

Sweden . . 

329 

330 

328 

. 99.7 

, 100.3! 

38,956 

40,260 

4L253’ 

64,925 

67.098 

68,753 

96.8 

94.4 

Switzerland. 

121 

117 

114 

- 103.4 

I 105.7; 

17,970 

12,521 

16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

143.5 

108.4 

Czechosl ^ ^ 

103 

104 

96 

■ 99.3 

108.0 

7,394 

8,995 

6,883 

12,323 

14,991 

11,472 

82.2 

107.4 


1,803 

1,772 

1,728 101.8 

104.^ 

231,068 

226,939 

189,133 

385,105 

378,224 

315,215 

101.8 

122.2 

““Yugoslavia. 


| 648 

612 ... 



35,892 

31,593 


59.818 

52,654 


... 

Total Europe 

25,123 

24,568 

24,285 1023 

103 4 

3,211,900 

2,890,361 

2,742,442 

1 

5,353,058 

4,817,172 4,570,649 

111.1 

11 7 A 

*U,S S. R. . 

... 

! 18.723 1 

| 

15,539 ... 

1 ... 

... 

1 - 

'U 37,469 

... 


1,895,743 

.., 

... 

Canada . , j 

531 

1 496 

543 107.0 

97.7 

42,633 

39.034 

J 44,246 

71,055 

65.057 

73,744 

109.2 

96.4 

United States' 

3,177 

j 3,058 

3,513 103.9 

90.4 

234.695 

197,998 

i 227,441 

391,159 

329,997 

379,068 

1185 

103.2 

’“Palestine. . 


4 


1 

1 



198 

1 55 


331 

91 



■“Syria and Le¬ 











1 



banon . . . 


17 

18 ... 

# + 


88 C 

» 887 


1,467 

1,478 


» . * 

■“Turkey. . . 


130 

108, ... 

1 ... 

... 

3,956 

» 2,676 

... 

6,593 

( 4,460 

... 

... 

#41 orp*Ti a / '“O 

18 

1 17 

20, 105.3 

i 1 89.7 


1,005 

1 896 


1,675 

1,493 



Algeria, ^ ^ 

20 

> 24 

23 Sl.S- 87.1 


1,545 

> 1,127 


2,582 

1,878 

... 

.. . 

■“Tunisia . . 

. . , 

6 


> ... 

j ♦ . - 


209 

130 


349 

217 



♦Eritrea. . . 


x) 

11 

1 

1 * * * 

, ... 

... 

4 

1 6 

... 

3 

9 


... 

♦Chile. . . . 


126 

1281 ... 

j ... 

... 

9,816' 10,313 


j 16,355 

17,188 

1 


Totals. . . 

28,833 

. 28,122 

28,341 j 102.5 j 101.1 

3,489,22813,127,393 1 3,014,129 

1 5,815,272 j 5,212,22£ 

5,023,46 

111.6 

1 

1 115.8 


s) Early crop. — t) Late crop* — *) Countries not included in the totals. — i) Less than r,ooo acres 


*** St. 12 Ingt. 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION IN 1937-38 


Current information on potatoes. 

Greece: Owing to floods in Eubea, Crete and Naxos (Cyclades) production of 
potatoes this year is reported as slightly lower than last year, despite a considerable 
increase in the acreage. 

Irish Free State: The potato yield was rather below average. 

United Kingdom: The potato harvest was completed under favourable conditions in 
England and Wales. The quality and keeping condition of the crop is good generally. 
Production is 11 per cent, larger than last year's and equal to the five-year average. 

Palestine: Autumn sown potatoes under irrigation are developing well. 

Algeria: The main potato crop was estimated as average, although the acreage 
is much reduced. Early crops—winter crops—had suffered from drought in unirri¬ 
gated land. 


Sugar production in 1937-38. 

The lifting of the remaining sugar-beet in some central and northern Euro¬ 
pean countries was considerably facilitated by the generally dry weather con¬ 
ditions of November. Sugar manufacturing is now in full swing and in some 
countries, including Hungary, Finland, Italy and Sweden, it is finished. With 
the progress of liftings and transport to the factories, it is observed that the 
beet crop in many countries surpassed expectations in yield and, frequently, 
in sugar content. 

In accordance with fresh information, increases have been made in the 
figures of sugar production in Bulgaria, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Poland and Sweden while reductions have been made in those of the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In the light of information received from the 
II. S. S. R., the estimate for that country made two months ago will not be 
changed. When these modifications are taken into account, the total production 
of Europe, including the U. S. S. R., is seen to be 1,200,000 centals (60,000 
sh- tons) above the estimate of last month. It is 10 per cent, above last 
year's production and 27 per cent, above the average of the preceding five years. 

As for overseas countries, a slight reduction has been made in the first 
estimate of sugar production in the , United States owing to a slight deterio¬ 
ration in the condition of the beet crop. 

World production of beet sugar, as a result of these modifications, is 
8 per cent, above the outturn of 1936-37 and 23 per cent, above the average. 

* * * 

Up to the present, only a minority of the cane-sugar producing countries 
have issued estimates of probable production in 1937-38. However, infor¬ 
mation is available for several countries, including some of the main producers. 
This will give a preliminary , if approximate, idea of the production of the year. 

In Cuba, it is anticipated at present that production in 1937-38 will be 
practically the same as that of 1936-37. The same is true of the Dominican 
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Production of beet-sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Germany .. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria . 

Denmark . .. 

Spain. 

Finland. 

France. 

Hungary . 

Irish Free State. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania.. 

Netherlands .. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

United Kingdom. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland.. . . 

Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Total Europe a). . . 

U.S.S. R. 

Total Europe b). . . 


Canada . 

United States. 

Total N orth A merica. , . 


Japan 

Turkey 


Total Asia * . . 
Genera I. Totals . . | “J 


Production 
t (x Sept.- 3 e> November) 

1 

Total production 
THE SEASON 

during 

% I937-3S 

1937-33 

1936-37 

1937-38 I) 

j 

1936-37 

Average 

to 1935 - 3 6 

1936-37 

« 100 

Average 

=st IOO 

| Thousand centals | 

2) 13.158 

2) 12,063 

46,609 

39,836 

32,914 

117 

142 

2,509 

2,550 

3,351 

3,229 

4,087 

104 

82 

4,930 

4,714 

5,313 

5,317 

5,308 

100 

100 

588 

212 

595 

246 

505 

242 

118 



5,423 

4,987 

3,841 

109 

141 



4,519 

4,982 

6,006 

91 

75 

165 

187 

220 

242 

165 

91 

134 

2) 569 

2) 523 

20,686 

19,391 

21,930 

108 

94 



2,647 

3,170 

2,649 

84 

100 

836 

748 

2,066 

2,148 

1,014 

96 

204 

7,628 

7,585 

7,628 

7,585 

7,422 

101 

103 

78 i 

680 

1,058 

936 

798 

113 

133 

485 

271 

650 

596 

313 

109 

208 

4,848 

4,699 

4,960 

5,175 

5,002 

96 

99 

b) 3,760 

2) 2,958 

12,345 

10,108 

9,452 

122 

131 

,2) 459 

2) 453 

1,918 

1,737 

2,243 

no 

85 

6,35 5 

7,255 

10,141 

12,991 

10,299 

78 

98 

— 


7,165 

6,596 

5,512 

109 

130 



265 

198 

177 

133 

150 

16,117 

i 5,627 

16,360 

16,019 

14,063 

102 

116 


... 

838 

2,221 

1,749 

38 

48 

- 


154,757 

147,510 

135,449 

105 

114 

32,600 

24,900 

55,116 

44,071 

1 

29,733 

125 

185 

— 

- 

| 209,873 

191,581 

| 

165,182 J 

1 no 

127 

_ 

_ 

1,213 

1,725 

i 

1,374 

70 

88 

— 

— 

1 28,660 

27,911 

27,893 , 

103 

! 103 

- 

- 

29.873 

29,636 

29,267 

101 

102 

_ 

_ 

1,168 

1,069 

675 

109 

j 173 

— 

— 

1,323 

1,453 

1,066 

91 

124 

- 

- 

2,491 

2,522 

1,741 

99 

143 

_ 

_ 

187,121 

179,668 

\ 

' 166,457 

104 

112 

— 

— 

242,237 

S 223,739 

, 196,190 

1 

108 

123 


<a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including IT. S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production to the end 
of October. 


Republic, Java and the Philippines. An increase of about xo per cent, over 
last year is expected in Brazil, Taiwan and the Union of South Africa, 6 per cent, 
in Mauritius, and 5 per cent, in Hawaii. On the other hand, a reduction of 
5 per cent, is expected in Puerto Rico and Australia, of 10 per cent, in Peru 
and 15 to 20 per cent, in Argentina. With these proportions as a basis, there 
is ground for believing that the total production of these countries, which, 
taken together, produce about two-thirds of the world output of cane-sugar, 
will be about equal to that obtained in the year which is now closing. It 
is not likely that the changes in other countries will substantially affect the 
proportions mentioned above. 


E. R. 
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Current information on sugar. 

Be!aimu: Yields of sugar-beet are not very high, but their sugar-content is above 
average, so that sugar production per acre will be hardly less than last year. 

France: Unit yields of beet are slightly above those of last year and sugar con¬ 
tent is generally higher so that production of sugar will be somewhat larger than 
last year despite the small decline in area cultivated. 

United Kingdom: The greater proportion of the sugar-beet crop in England, 
and Wales was lifted under good conditions. The crop generally is satisfactory, and, 
although the roots are on the small side, the average sugar content is reported to 
be high. Pests do not appear to have been much in evidence and bolters are reported 
to be less prevalent than usual. The yield per acre is at present expected to be 
about iSo centals per acre {9 short tons). 

Area and production of sugar-beet. 


I 

1 

; 

I 

Countries j 

1937 

*936 

Aver¬ 

age 

1931 

to 

1935 

1 

% 1937 j 

1937 

1936 

Average 

to 

1935 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 

1935 

% 1937 

r 93d 

— 100 

Aver-j 
age j 
= 100 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

~~ roo 


000 acres 

i, 

000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany i ). 

958 

961 

833 

99.7 

H5.0j 

308,945 

266,668 

213,654 

15,447 

13,333 

10,683 

115.9 

144.6 

Austria . . 

i too 

93 ' m 

106.8 

89.5! 

21,524 

20,117 

24,802 

1,076 

1,006 

1,240 

107.0 

86.8 

Belgium . . 

118 

117 13! 

100.5 

90.4 


32,880 

35,019 

,. . 

1,644 

1,751 



Bulgaria . . 

; 23 

13 

23 

184.1 

109.9 

3,979 

1,765 

3,779 

199 

88 

189 

225.4 

105.3 

Denmark 2 ). 

! 102 

94 

105 

107.7 

96.8 

48,943 

40,052 

30,312 

2,447 

2,003 

1,516 

122.2 

161.5 

Finland . . 

! 8 

8 ! 6 

106.0 

129.0! 

1,874 

1,830 

1.381 

94 

91 

69 

102.4 

135.7 

France 3 ). . 

i 712 1 769 

770 

92.6 

92.6! 

168,760 

182,023 

187,168 

8,438 

9,101 

9.358 

92.7 

90.2 

Hungary . . 

I 117: 522; 114 

96.1 

102 . 1 ! 

24,313; 

24,790 

19,624 

1,216 

1,239 

981 

98.1 

123.9 

Italy . - . 

1 317 

299! 230 

105.8 

137.7 

73.069 

58,021 

53,300 

3,653 

2,901 

2,665 

125.9 

137.1 

Latvia . . . 

> ... 

29; 28 




2 ) 5,177 

4,683 


3) 259 

234 



Lithuania . 

j 20 

17, 11 

If 4.3 

173.5 

j 

3.758 

1,976 


188 

99 



Netherlands. 

103 

106 

103 

97.8 

100.3 

31,218 

36,117 

34,492 

1,561 

1,806 

1,725 

86.4 

90.5 

Poland . . , 

! 365 

j 300 

: 294 

121.6 

124.2 

... 

56,938 

53,172 


2,817 

2,659 



Unit, King.: 

! 













Engl.andW. 

j 307 

349 

323 

87.9 

94.9 


75,869 

65,145 


3,793 

3,257 



Scotland 

1 7 

7 

4 

107.7 

199.2 

1,523 

1,525 

732 

76 

76 

37 

99.9 

208.0 

Sweden . . 

! ?26i 127! 113 

99.3 

111,9 

40,367 

39,675 

35.261 

2.018 

1.984: 1.763 

101.7 

114.5 

Switzerland. 


4 

4 


4 * 


1,433 

1,249 


72 

62 



Czeclioslov. . 

447 

381: 391 

1*17.4 

114.3 

131*992 

1 104,928 

88,225 

* 6 ,*599 

5,246 

4,411 

125.8 

149.6 

Yugoslavia . 


75 

85 


... 

... 

13,617 

12,852 

... 

681 

643 



U. S'. S. B., . 

'4)2,943; 3,104.1 3,238 

94.8 

90.9 

465,177: 

371,039 

243,261 

23,259 

18,552 

12,163 

125.4 

191.2 

Canada . . 

47: 56! 49 

83.8 

95.0 

8,380 

11,900 

9,262 

419 

595 

463 

70.4 

90.5 

TT. S. A, , . 

759 

776 

799 

• 

97.8 

95.0 

J 75,960 

i 

180,560 

173,720 

8,798 

9,028 

8,686 

97.5 

101.3 


1} Not including crops for seed. — 2) Sugar-beet for factories. —* 3) Including beets for distilling (averaging 
xoSjOdo acres and 28,504,000 centals or 1,425,000 sh. tons from 1930 to 1934). — 4) Area estimated by the Plan. 


Barbados: Although fine raims fell throughout the island in October, it was 
expected that owing to previous dry weather the coming sugar crop would be short* 

British Guiana: It was reported in October that weather was seasonable for the 
cane grinding, which was general on all the estates. 

Si. Kitts: Good showers fell in October and the sugar canes greatly improved. 
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Trinidad: According to the most recent estimate, production of cane sugar in 
1936-37 was 3,456,000 centals (172,800 short tons) against 3,464,000 (173,200) in 1935-36 
and 2,419,000 (121,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages: 
99.8 and 142.8. 

Taiwan: Cane in old plantations was in satisfactory conditions. Growth in young 
plantations was normal. 

Egypt: Growth and maturation progress satisfactorily in early and general 
cultivations. Irrigation and harvesting of the areas devoted of the local consumption 
are active. The crop condition is normal. 

Madagascar: According to the most recent estimate, the area cut for the 1937-38 
crop is about 34,800 acres against 34,000 in T936-37 and 30,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935-36; percentages, 100.7 and 116.1. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction of sugar cane is estimated at about 5,595,000 centals (279,800 short tons) 
against 6,173,000 (308,600) and 4,056,000 (202,800); percentages, 90.6 and 137.9. 

A rather important part of the sugar cane crop is directly consumed by the 
natives. The production of cane sugar this } x ear is about 282,000 centals (14,100 short 
tons) against 243,000 (12,100) in 1936-37 and 193,000 (0,600^ on the average of the 
five years ending 1935-36; percentages, 116.4 and 146.3. 

Mauritius: In October the sugar crop reports continued to be satisfactory, but 
it was stated that late rains would probably reduce the expected outturn. 


World wine production in 1937-38. 

While production estimates are still incomplete, the available information 
on crop results is sufficiently extensive and precise to permit a fairly exact estimate 
of total world production of wine for 1937-38. 

The crop declarations for France and Algeria give figures distinctly above 
the pessimistic forecasts made in mid-October toward the end of the vintage. 
The figure for Algeria is given in the accompanying tables. In France it seems, 
the total of crop declarations will be in the close neighbourhood of 1,100 million 
Imperial gallons (1,300 million American gallons), still over 20 per cent, below 
the five-year average but very appreciably exceeding, by about 200 (250) mil¬ 
lions or 20-25 per cent., last year’s figure and also exceeding the previous minima 
of 1926 and 1936. French production in 1937 should thus be of the same order 
as in 1927, 1932 and 1933. 

The total production of France and its North African dependencies - Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco - should be fairly close to 1,500 (1,800) million gallons, 
taking account of quantities not declared which were last 3 T ear relatively large, 
against 1/262 (1,504) million in 1936, 1,831 (2,199) million on the average of the 
five years from 1931 to 1935 and 1,437 (1,725) million in 1926-30. 

On the other hand, Italy records a decrease of 53 (63) million gallons on 
the forecast made at the end of September and the present crop would thus 
appear to be as mediocre as last year’s and scarcely more than 10 per cent, above 
the previous minimum of 1934. Judging from the partial and unofficial informa¬ 
tion in the accompanying table, the production of Spain will be about average 
and in any case larger than last year, when it seems to have been about 290 
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Area and production oj vines for wtne. 


COUNTRIES 


1937 

1937/38 


Area 

REARING 


1 

Production of wine 


Average 

% 1937 | 



Average 

% 1937 

1936 

193* 

— 


1937 

1936 

1931 


- 

to 1935 

I937/3& j 

_ 

_ 

to 1935 

i937/3« 

936/37 


1936 


1937/38 

1936/37 

1931/32 

1936 


to 1935/36 

936/37 

age 


to 1935/36 

936/37 

age 



= 100 




=» 100 

00 acres 


— 100 

r,ooo Imperial g 

aliens 

= 100 

179 

178 

102.0 

102.9 

t 55.480 

f 72,930 

f 66,253 

76.1 

83.7 

76 

68 

100.3 

112.1 

18,764 

20,040 

24,991 

93.6 

75.1 

235 

1 ) 217 



18,151 

33,216 


... 


(2,362) 


— 

(227,700) 

... 

(250,065) 


— 


3,358 

: 8: 
0 




f 434,590 



(1,163) 

(1,178) 

(98.7) 

(456,907) 

(392,686) 

(597,116) 

(116.4) 

(76.5) 

3,734 

3,820 


960;965 

1,385,301 


... 

376 

501 

4) 350 

5) 504 

103.9 

111.5 

f 70,719 

t 42,213 

t 79,854 

i67.5 

88.6 




f 99,845 

f 70,127 

... 

... 

2,355 2,440 

(7,327) *6) (7,313) 

100.4 

(99.7) 

96.9 

(99.9) 

} 740,200 

740,225 

846,066 

100.0 

87.5 

2 

3 

101.1 

97.7 

0 

0 

t 1,525 

i 1,724 

72.1 

63.8 

2 

2 




398 

741 




7) 867 

— 

— 


81,587 

173,604 



— 

S) 675 

— 

* t . 

., „ 

147,531 

190,233 



33 

32 




11,131 

13,638 



62 

9) 51 

103.7 

126.6 


11,543 

9,489 



528 

490 


... 


85,028 

92,469 



14,200 

14,300 


... 

... 

2,570,000 

3,398,000 

... 


178 

183 

... 

... 



99,517 


... 

123 

119 




3,458 

2,940 




5 

_ . 




jia) 350 

, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

* , 

497 

599 



17 

8 




is) 1,225 

;ra) 514 



— 

— 

— 

— 



12 ) 900 



— 

— 

— 




5,300 



965 

902 

99.9 

106.9 

339,942 

253,565 

i 404,118 

134.1 

84.1 

47 

30 



5,939l 9,811 



(20) 

13 ) 07) 

036.1) 

(160*0) 

660! 704' 388 

*93.7 

170.3 

105 

102 

100.0 

j 102.7 

31,982 

31,061; 31,861 

j 103.0 

100.4 

1.110 

1,040 


i 


291,269 446,178 

1 **' 

... 


405 


j ... 


14) 174 , 577 ! 121,459 

j 


107 

109 


! 


l 19,760 

16,549; ... 


- - * 

15 ) 215 

... 

... 


! 61,977 ... 



37 





2,200 1 ... 


,.. 

36 





i 11,031 



740 

750 

... 



... 

213,220 



— 

- 

- 

- 


i 

26,129 



. .. 

47 

... 


.,. 

19,235 

15,719 

... 


16,400 

16,400 

... 

... 


3,340,000 

j 4,204,000 

... 



Germany. 
Austria . 
Bulgaria 


Spain 

France 


I 2) 


* '4 


I 3 ) 

) ■ 


Greece. 

Hungary. 

Itaiv main cro P 
i sec. crop 
Luxemburg . 
Malta . . . 
Portugal . . 
Honiara a . . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

Total Europe § 10) 
United States n) 


Cyprus .... 
Xtal. Aegean IsL 
Palestine . . . , 
Syria & Lebanon 
Turkey .... 

Total Asia § . , 


Algeria .... 
French Morocco 

Libya. 

Tunisia .... 


Total Xortk Africa 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Peru . . 

Uruguay 

Total South America. 
Union South Africa. 

Australia .... 
Totals § io) . 


183 ! 

...H) 

(2.018); 

(U 62)| 

'**391 14) 

Is) 

2,364 ! 
(7,304)i 6) 
2 I 


64 


|I3) 


964 j 

‘(27)| 13 ) 
105 


§) The totals are approximate, either because they are based on approximate estimates in the absence of other 
data or because some data of the area and production were obtained by means of average coefficients. 

f Must - The coefficients used for calculating the totals are: 93 per cent for Germany, 97.5 per cent for Spain, 
94 per cent for Greece, 'Hungary, Luxemburg. 

1) All vineyards, including 5 >ooo to 15,000 acres of vines for table grapes. — 2) Incomplete figures: the 
figure for 1937 is not an official one and is not absolutely comparable with the average 1931 to 1935. — 3) Ira- 
complete figures: crop declarations in the four most important departements. — 4) Including the area not bearing.: 
37,000 acres in 1936, 5,000 acres in 1931/1935. — 5) Including vines for table grapes: 30,000 acres in 1931/1935. — 
6) Vines occupy about Vb of this area. — 7 ) 1929 figure, for all vineyards. — 8) 1932 figure, for all vineyards. — 
9) Total area for all vineyards. The area of vines in bearing for wine grapes was 42,000 acres in 1931/1935. — 
to) Not including U. S. S. H. (90 to no million gallons). — 11) The area is that of vines of wine varieties. The 
production includes both that of wineries and home production, which is also obtained from grapes not harvested 
from the vines above indicated. — 12) Not including the quantities used for making brandy, most important In 
Turkey {4,000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons). — 13) For the greater part as mixed crop. — 14) Unofficial figure. — 
15) Including vines for table grapes. 
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(340) million gallons. While the available information for Portugal still indicates 
a crop larger than last year's, though much below the average, the first official 
estimate for Greece greatly exceeds the very pessimistic information given at 
the beginning of October. 

In all, the production of these four countries having a large export would 
thus, taking the very rough evaluation of the Spanish crop at its face value, 
be about 1,300 (1,570) million gallons against rather less than 1,100 (1,300) 
million last year, 1,530 (1,830) million on the average for 1931-35 and 1,520 
(1,820) million for 1926-30. 

It is confirmed, on the other hand, that the production of the Dantibian 
lands is generally small, below that of last year in Romania, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, in all by about 45 (55) million gallons; the present crop would thus 
be scarcely 75-80 per cent, of the 1931-35 average and practically the same as 
the 1926-30 average. The Central European crop - in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Switzerland - is also mediocre, below that of last year and the 
five-}’ear average of 1931-35 though 20 (25) million gallons above the 1926-30 
average. 

Production of wine in the United States cannot yet be estimated but 
everything — the abundant crop, the large shipments of wine grapes and the 
increase in consumption — leads to the expectation that it will be very large. 

Taking into account all these elements and the small Asiatic production, 
total production of wine in 1937 in the northern hemisphere, excluding the 
Soviet Union, may be estimated at from 3,300 (4,000) and 3,500 (4,250) million 
gallons. This means that it will rather exceed that of last year, which 
was 2,970 (3,570) million, by about 400 (500) million and that it is much below 
the five-year average of 1931-35, which was 3,960 (4,760) million and practically 
the same as the average of 1926-30, which was 3,410 (4,090) million gallons. 

For the southern hemisphere the available information gives grounds for 
expecting that production will not reach the large figure of 310 (370) to 330 (395) 
million gallons obtained at the beginning of 1937, owing to the rather serious 
frost damage suffered by the Argentine crop. 

World production of wine in 1937-38, not including the Soviet Union, would 
seem to be between 3,500 (4,200) and 3,750 (4,500) million gallons against 3,340 
(4,010) million last year, 4,20 (5,050) million on the average of the five years 
ending 1935-36 and 3,680 (4,410) million in the five 3’ears ending 1930-31. 


Current information on vines. 

France: November was generally favourable to work in the vineyards, which was 
everywhere progressing in good conditions at the end of the month; the first fortnight 
of December was, on the other hand, rainy but good dry weather became dominant 
toward 15 November. Maturing of the wood occurred in good conditions in the south 
and in Bordelais and pruning began in these areas at the end of November. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of table grapes this year is 
about 3,636,00,0 centals against 2,764,000 in 1936 and 2,814,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages, 131.6 and 129.2. 
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Italy: The following ate the final figures for the production of vineyards in 1037 
compared with those of 1936 and the average of 1031-35* 


Grapes for wine. 

Grapes for immediate con¬ 
sumption ....... 

Table grapes .. 

Grapes for raisins . . . . 
Raisins ......... 

Total . . . 
comprising: 

from unmixed crops . , 
from mixed crops . . . 


19 $7 

1936 
i 3 ooo lb. 

II> 5 I 5 o 72 

11,480,831 

434,25° 

453,669 

241,242 

229,T 29 

3.693 

3,148 


(l,OOI ) 

12,194,757 

12,166,777 

6,246,140 

6,156,480 

5,948,617 

6,010,297 


Average 

“Q 

1930 

* y 3, 

Average 

* 932-35 

s= IOO 

= 100 

12,996,11 7 

100.3 

88.6 

496,793 

95*7 

87.4 

27O, OOO 

105.3 

89 .3 

17,068 

” 7*3 

21,6 

(5.533) 

119,0 

21.5 

13,779 >97 3 

100.2 

S8.5 

7,36°,586 

10X.5 

84.9 

6,419,392 

99.0 

9-*7 


Yugoslavia: The expectation that production will be smaller than last year’s, 
which was itself not very plentiful, and the poor production of plums, have given 
rise to a strong demand for eau-de-vie and white wines of the new crop. 
Notwithstanding the sufficient stocks of old wines, prices of wines have increased 
considerably, particularly those of white wines (200 per cent.). As a result of this 
firmness, sellers are showing reserve and good quality wines are now finding buyers 
at prices never attained during the last ten years. 

Algeria: The crop declarations were satisfactory in Oran where production is 
68 per cent, larger than last year's and only 3 per cent, below the average of the 
previous five years. In the other two departments, results are mediocre, the decrease 
from the average amounting to 29 per cent. It is to be noted that there lias been 
no appreciable contraction in the bearing area since last year and that the decline 
from the 1935 record is slight (37,000 acres, or less than 4 percent.). As for average 
productivity, this decrease is mose than offset by the normal growth in productivity 
of the plantings made up to 1932-1933. The exports of table grapes were 157,000 centals 
against 135,000 centals in 1936 and a 1931-35 average of 203,000 centals (116 and 77 
per cent.). Condition of vines on 1 December was average. In Alger, particularly in 
Kabylia, the vines have not completely lost their leaves and ripening was insufficient 
to allow pruning. In Oran and Constantine, the sheldding of leaves was early and, 
in the former, pruning began "at the end of November. 

Tunisia: At the end of November, picking was in progress and cutting had begun 
in many vineyards. 


Current information on olives. 

France: Harvesting continued to the end of November. In some districts, especi¬ 
ally in the department of Drome it appears to be rather mediocre both quality and 
quantity. 

Greece; The olive crop, which is reported as very large this year, particularly in 
Mytiiene, Crete and Corfu coincides with a good world production of olive-oil. The 
prices of olive-oil, which recently were quite high on the world market, have recently 
begun to drop, affecting also the price of Greek olive-oil, which at the beginning of 
November had also begun to drop in spite of all the Government measures taken to 
maintain it, 

Italy: In the first fortnight of November the harvest of olives was begun. Heavy 
shedding was caused by attacks by files. Crushing was in progress with variable 
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yields. Attacks of fly, particularly in south Italy and in tlie islands, together with 
winds, aggravated shedding in the second half of November. Gathering recently has 
been seriously impeded by rain. According to the most recent estimate production 
of olives this year is 35,559,400 centals against 21,369,300 in 1936 and 28,782,900 
on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 166,4 all d 123,5, 

Portugal: The prospects of good crops in the most important olive areas and of 
normal crops in other parts were confirmed at the end of October. 

Palestine: The olive crop is well up to expectations and yields are greatly in 
excess of last year and, in some sections, the best gathered for some years. 

Algeria: The weather conditions of November were generally favourable for 
the ripening of olives, except in Constantine, where drought was an adverse factor 
and where part of the fruit withered and fell before picking, Dacus was also reported 
to be present in some areas of this departement , 

Oil production is expected to amount to 351,000 centals (4,685,000 American 
gallons) against 14 3,000 centals (1,912,000 American gallons) in 1936-37 and an 
average of 338,000 centals (4,508,000 American gallons) in the years 1931-32/1935-36; 
percentages, 245.1 and 103.9. 


The linseed statistical situation 


World production. 

With the first estimates of linseed production in 1937-38 issued by the Argen¬ 
tine Government on 15 December, the information now available covers more 
than 90 per cent, of the world production of 1937 (U. S. S. R. excluded), making 
it possible to assess this volume with sufficient accuracy. The conclusions sug¬ 
gested by a general examination of the results of the present flaxseed year are 
that unfavourable weather conditions were experienced at the different stages 
of growth and reduced unit yields in several producing countries in varying 
proportions. 

World production of linseed. 

{1,000 centals). 


CONTINENTS 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

*933-34 

*932-33 

*93*"3 2 1 

! 

1 

*930-3* J 

j 

*929-30 | 

Average 

1924 - 25 / 

1928-29 

North and Central Ame¬ 
rica . 

4,334 

4,001 

9,127 

3,748 

4,277 

- 8,069 

8,025 

14.815 

10,102 

16,513 

South America. 

36,950 

45,446 

35,010 

46,584 

36,685 

35,583 

52,625 

46,738 

29,829 

41.643 

Argentina. 

(34,943) 

(42,673) 

(33,290) 

(44,644) 

(35,054) 

(34,723) 

(49,878) 

(43,872) 

(28.003) 

(40,548) 

Asia 1 ). 

9,590 

8,973 

9,634 : 8,598 

1 9,3261 

9,480 

8,#20 , 

6,464 

7,441 

9,043 

Europe 1 ). 

j 5,379 

5,401 

4,784 

3,527 

2,778 

2,315 

3,285 

4,431 

5,467 

4,257 

U.R.S S . .. 

16,535 

! 16,314 

15 130 

16,411 | 

17,582 

18,600 

15,873 

15 715 

2)12,412 

Africa. 

“265 

309 

205 

260 

128 

267 

589 

298 

282 

335 

Oceania. 

22 

20 

15 

22 

18 j 

4 

15 

108 

| 

110 

44 

General totals: 

Excluding C S. S r. i 

56,540 

I 

64,155 

I 

58,775 

62,739 

53,212 

i 55,718 

1 

! 73,159 

1 

1 

72,854 

53,231 

71,835 

Including U. S S. R. 

1 

80,689. 75,089 

1 

77,869 

69,623 ! 

1 

! 73,300 

i 

! 91,759 

1 88,727 

68,946 

84,247 


1 ) Excluding U. S. S. X. — 2 ) Average of four years. 


**** St. T2 Ingl. 
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In Argentina the season was very uneven. The drought which prevailed 
during the greater part of the winter not only retarded sowings and the growth 
of the crop but caused appreciable contraction m the area sown, mainly in the 
provinces of Cordoba and Santa Fe. This abnormal situation lasted until mid- 
September. Subsequently, fairly general rains fell bringing favourable results 
and making it possible, though with some delay, to proceed with sowings and 
to re-sow the fields which had suffered considerable damage. There was an 
increase of about 740,000 acres between the first and the third estimate of the 
area sown to flax this year, the last referring to end of November. In spite 
of this increase, which brought the area sown this year up to 7,023,000 acres, 
there is a decrease of 5.6 per cent, from 1936-37, and one of 6,3 per cent from 
the average of the previous five years. 

In the Crop Report for October it was forecast, on the assumption that 
the season would be normal and that the difference between the first estimate 
and the area sown "and the second w r ould not be considerable, that Argentina 
flaxseed production would fall very much below the levels of 1936-37 anc ^ ave ~ 
rage, estimated respective!}" at 42,670,000 centals (76,200,000 bushels) and 
39,463,000 centals (70,470,000 bushels) and would possibly vary around 33,070,000 
centals (59,053,000 bushels). The first estimate which has just been issued by the 
Argentine Government on the basis of an area exceeding the provisional esti¬ 
mate by about 740,000 acres places production at 34,943,000 centals (62,399,000 


Area, production and yield of linseed in Argentina * 


: 

YEARS 

Area 

Production 

sown 

harvested 

% of 

sown area 

liarvested 

total 

per acre harvested 

i 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

% 

x,ooo centals 

| 1,000 busli. 

centals 

bushels 

1927 . 

7,290 

7,127 

97.8 

45,239 

80,784 

6.3 

113 

192 S. 

7,055 

6,892 

97.7 

46,297 

82,674 

6.7 

12,0 

1929 . 

6,944 

6,568 

94.6 

43,892 

78,379 

6.7 

11.9 

1930. - * '* 

7,092 

5,231 

73.8 

28,003 

50,006 

5.4 

9.6 

*93* - . 

7,512 

6,749 

89.8 

43,872 

78,343 

6.5 

11.6 

Average 1927131 . . . 

7,179 

6,513 

90.7 

41,461 

74,037 

6.4 

11.4 

1932 ... . 

8,641 

8,263 

95,6 

49,878 

89,067 

6.0 

10.8 

1933 . 

7,401 

6,395 

86.4 

34,723 

62,005 

5.4 

9.7 

1934 . 

6,855 

4,878 

71.2 

35,054 

62,596 

7.2 

12.8 

1935 . 

8,103 

7,104 

87.7 

44,644 

79,721 

6.3 

11.2 

2936 . . . 

6,573 

5,088 ; 

77.4 

33.290 

59,446 

6.5 

11.7 

Average 1932/36 . . . 

7,515 

6,346 

84.4 

39,518 

70,567 

6.2 ! 

11J 

1937 - . . 

7,438 

6.623 

89.0 

42,673 

76,202 

6.4 

11.5 

1938 ... . 

7,023 

, *. 

* * - 

34,943 

62,399 j 




bushels) that is, 18.1 per cent, below last year's level and 11.6 per cent, below 
the average of *931-32 to 1935-36. The mediocre results of this year are to be 
attributed partly to the effects of the drought which reduced yields in the pro- 
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vinces of Cordoba and Santa Fe, and still more to the heavy damage caused by 
repeated frosts at the end of October and the first three weeks of November, 
particularly in the province of Buenos Aires. Xo estimates of the harvested 
area are yet available but there is reason to believe that the difference between 
it and the sown area will be appreciably greater than that of last year and also 
greater than the normal difference, which is about xo per cent. 

No estimate of the area and production in 1937-38 in Uruguay is yet avail¬ 
able. Private information indicates that the extent of the crop in 1937-38 and 
the outturn will not reach the figures of last year though they will be larger than 
the average of 1931-32 and 1935-36. 

North American production of flaxseed has been decreasing considerably 
for some years, as a result of the contraction in the cultivated area and the un¬ 
favourable seasons, which on some occasions had disastrous effects. This year 
the reduction in the flax area compared with 1936 was considerable in Canada 
(about 50 per cent.) but in the United States it was 17.9 per cent. Compared with 
the average, the decrease was greater in the United States (48 per cent.) than 
in Canada (36 per cent.). Crop results were distinctly poor in Canada where 
damage caused by the summer drought eliminated a considerable part of the 
crop, which is now estimated to be 61.7 per cent, below that of 1936 and about 
60 per cent, below the average. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the production this year, according 
to the December estimates, indicates an increase of 32.3 per cent, on that of 
1936, but he^e also the production is among the poorest obtained for a number 
of years. Total production of the tu T o countries amounts to 4,290,000 centals 
(7,661,000 bushels) against 3,957,000 centals (7,067,000) in 1936 and an average 
of 6,579,000 centals (11,748,000). 

In Europe the total production of the continent, though high, is of the same 
volume as that last year despite the general appreciable increase in the area culti¬ 
vated as compared with 1936. The crop was plentiful and even larger than 
the good outturn of 1936 in Germany, which now’ takes second place among 
linseed producers of the Continent, in the Baltic countries, except Estonia, and 
in Italy and Yougoslavia. Results are not expected to be as good as last year 
in Poland, France and Belgium. 

On the whole, the European crop, though it failed to reach the volume expected 
after the increase in area, may be described as large for it definitely surpasses 
the production secured over a long series of years wfith the exception of that of 
1929, to which, however it approximates. 

For the U. S. S. R., the only figure available is that of the total area to be 
devoted to flax, including that for fibre, according to the plan, which provided 
for an area equal to that of 1936, or a decrease of 13.5 per cent, from the 1931- 
1935 average. The information of the Soviet Government indicates that the 
linseed crop in 1937 was plentiful and w T ould exceed that of last year w T hich was 
estimated, according to the plan, at 16,535,000 centals (29,526,000 bushels). 
From the point of view of international trade, the Russian production, despite 
its considerable volume, is almost negligible, internal requirements absorbing 
nearly all the outturn. 
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Area and production of flax . 




T 

} Area 






f) Production 




COUNTRIES 

\ 

| *937 

1936 

Aver. 
*93* 
to 1935 

% *937 

*93 7/3 S 

1937 

1936 

Aver. 
*93* 
to 1935 

*937 

1936 

Aver. 
1931 
to 1935 

% *937 

*937/38 

j 

jt937/3S 

1936/37 

1931/32 

to 

* 935/36 

*93° 

*930/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

*937/ 

193 S 

*930/ 

*937 

i931/3-3 
to 

1935/36 

1937/3 8 

*936/37 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

*936 

*93 6/ 
1937 
= 100 

Aver, 

— 100 


1 

\ 1,000 acres 

*937 
— 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

Germany 1 } 

: 141 

109 

23 

129.1 

604.1 

Fibre 

748 

657 

a) 163 

74,838 

65,679 

2 ) 16,346 

113.9 

457.8 

Austria . . . 

! 7 

6 

5 

123.0 

135.6 

18 

16 

14 

1,797 

1,564 

1,432 

114,9 

125.5 

^Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . , . 

1 70 

72 

33 

96.9 

211.3 


480 

230 


48,029 

22,977 

447.4 

3 i 6.3 

1 11 

7 

2 

155.6 

429.3 

14 

3 

4 

1,408 

315 

445 

Estonia . . . 

71 

70 

50 

110.1 

155.8 

249 

192 

143 

24,860 

19.21! 

14,313 

129.4 

173.7 

*IrishFree State 

5 

2 



... 

21 

8 


2,121 

831 



^Finland 3 ) . . 

9 

11 

11 

87.4 

87.0 



36 


53*643 

3,571 



France . . . 

; 69 

97 

45 

70.5 

152,5 

^20 

536i 

253 

41,957 

25,278 

78.2 

166.0 

Hungary . . 

! 10 

94) 7 

112.5 

136.2 

38 

39 

4 ) 24 

3,808 

3,868 

0 2 . 395 1 

98.4 

159.0 

Italy .... 

1 15 

15 9 

102.1 

166.3 

66 

71 

44 

6,579 

7,094 

4,361 

92.7 

150.8 

Latvia.... 

\ 171 

166 

113 

103.0 

150.8 

566 

409 

334 

56,571 

40,874 

33,431 

138.4 

169.2 

Lithuania 3 ) . 

i 218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 

679] 

635 1 

• 472 

67,865 

63,482 

47,233 

106.9 

143.7 

Netherlands . 

1 43 

33 j 14 

130.6 

298.4 

302 

271 

105 

30,192 

27,137 

10,473 

111.3 

288.3 

* Poland . . . 

| 360 

330! 257 

109.1 

139.9 

... 

821 

693 


82,109 

69,297 



* Romania. . . 

t ... 

71 

62 




261 

159 


26,090 

35,930 



Un. Kirrgd.: 

* North. Ir. . 

i 19 

25 1 13 

75.2 

143.0 


113 

68 


11,274 

6,839 



Czechoslovakia 

! 48 

40j 23 

118.1 

209.8 

227 

210 

100 

22,687 

21,026 

9,962 

107.9 

22*7.7 

*'Yugoslavia . . 

! 34 

34! 29 

100.0 

116.1 


264 

225 


26,352 

22,481 



Total Europe . 

; 8io 

760 

436 

106.9 

184.2 

3327 

3,039 

1,656 

332,562 

303,893 

165,669 

Yq9.5 

200,5 

•u. s.’sTu. 5 ). 

,6) 4,709 

5,310 

5,689 

88.7 

82.8 


11,685 

11,832 


1,168,454 

1,183,168 



Egypt .... 

1 7 

6 

4 

109.1 

176.5 

44 

41 

23 

4,418 

4,128 

2,287 

107.0 

193.1 

Totals . . 

i 817 

766 

440 

107.2 

184.8 

3,374 

3,080 

1.679 

336,980 

308,021 

167,956 

109.5 

200.5 

Germany , . , 

1 141 

1 

109 

j 

23i 

129.1 

L 

604,1 

inseei 

911 

i. 

715 

2 ) 192 

X 

of 

1,626 

ooo bush 
56 poun 
1,276 

els 

ds 

2 ) 343 

127.4 

474,3 

Austria . . . 

4 

3 

3 

108.2 

112.3 

12 

13 

12 

22 

24 

• 22 

92.2 

100.0 

* Belgium . . . 

1 70 

72 

33| 

2 > 

96.9 

211.3 


433 

175 


112 

313 



Bulgaria . . . 

; n 

7 

155.6 

429.3 

37 

38 

10 

67 

68 

19 

*97.6 

359.4 

Estonia . . . 

77 

70 

50 

110.1 

155.8 

231 

247 

J47 

412 

440 

262 

93.5 

157.4 

* France . . . 


97 

45 





188 



335 

. . 


Hungary . . . 

15 

15 

4) 27 

i 03.4 

*55.5 

95 

95 

4 ) 129 

169 

169 

4) 230 

100.0 

*73.3 

Italy .... 

19! 

16 

12 

121.1 

159.6 

112 

84 

63 

200 

150 

113 

133.8 

177,5 

Latvia .... 

17li 

166 

113 

103.0 

150.8 

' 517 

406 

307 

924 

725 

549 

127.4 

168.4 

Lithuania 3 ) . 

218| 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 

847 

809 

555 

1.512 

1,444 

991 

104.7 

152.7 

^’Netherlands . 

43! 

33 

14 

130.6 

298.4 

... 

240 

89 


428 

159 



^Poland , . . 

360 ! 

330 

257 

109.1 

139.9 


1,579 

1,1571 


2,820 

2,066 



^Romania . . 

... i 

71 

62 




299 

239 


534 

426 



Czechoslovakia 

48 

40 

23 

i ia.i 

209.8 

* *1*87 

161 

78 

‘*335 

288 

139 

1 i *16.4 

241.5 

* Yugoslavia. . 

34! 

34 

29 

100.0 

116.1, 


34 

19 


60 

34 



Total Europe . 

7041 

634 

398 

ULO 

175.8 

2,949 

2,568 

1A93 

j 5,267 

4,584 

: 2,668 

U5.0 

197.5 

*TJ. S.sTr. . . 

7} 5,855 

7) 5,798 

6,766 

101.0 

86.5 



16,808 

... 

*.. 

30,014 



Canada . . . 

241 

468 

377 

51.5 

63.9 

385 

1,005 

940 

687 

1,795 

1.679 

38.3 

40.9 

United States. 

924 

1,126 

1,770 

82.1 

52.2 

3,905 

2,953 

■ 5,639 

6,974 

1 5,273 

i 10,070 

132.3 

69.3 

India .... 

3,594 

3.457 

3,230 

104.0 

111.3 

9,363 

8,691 

8,893 

16.72C 

1 15,520 

- 15,880 

; 107,7 

105.3 

Egypt .... 

7 

6 

4 

109.1 

176.5 

46 

42 

1 28 

83 

! 75 

50 

109,0 

162.2 

^Eritrea. . . , 


11 

4 




46 

2! 


82 

: 37 



*Pr. Morocco . 

* * 

43 

49 



* 146 

212 

223 

* * 26C 

) 37£ 

1 399 

*68.7 

' *65,1 

Tunis. .. . . . 

1 

1 

3 

170.0 

32.7 

3 

2 

: 13 

5 

i 4 

\ 24 

120.0 

20.0 

, Argentina . . 

18) 7,023 

8) 7,438 

8) 7.514 

94.4 

93.5 

34,943 

42,673 

i 39,518 

62,39$ 

) 76,202 

\ 70,568 

81.9 

* 88.4 

^Uruguay . . . 


469 

350 



2,745 

* 1,749 

4,901 

3,124 



■ Totals. ,\ 

l 1*2,494 

13,130 

13,296 

j 95.2 

93.9 

Si,5*94 

57,934 

\ 56,524 

92,i34 

1 103,453 

1 100.939 

*89.1 

*913 


f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
Shears to the southern. — i) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw « Rolistengel») are as follows: 
*937-374,*92 j°oo lb.; 1936-328,400,000 lb; average 81,700,000 lb. — 2) Average 1933 to 1933. — 3) Flax and hemp. 
,*T •*) Average 1934 and 1935* — i 5) “ Dolgunetz ** variety. — 6) Area harvested on 25 August representing 93 % 
of the area fixed by the Flan (5,108,700 acres). — 7) Total area according to the plan. — 8) Area"sown. 
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The production of linseed in 1937 is India is the largest of the last 10 
years with the exception of that of 1935 - which exceeds it only slightly. The 
exceptional size of the crop this year is due to the increase in the cultivated 
area (4 and 11 per cent, on that of last year and the average respectively) 
and to the generally favourable course of the season. The crop in French 
Morocco, the most important producing country in Africa, shows a decrease 
of * 3 from last year and from the average. 

To sum up, world production of linseed this year (excluding the U. S. S. R.), 
according to official estimates [now available and to information [on the pro- 
bable results in the countries which have not yet issued preliminary estimates, 
may be estimated at 56,540,000 centals (100,964,000 bushels) against 64,155,000 
centals (114,562,000 bushels) 1936-37 and an average of 60,848,000 centals 
(108,657,000 bushels) in the preceding five years. Production this year ranks 
much below the average of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 which was 71,835,000 
centals (128,341,000 bushels). As regards the value of this preliminary esti¬ 
mation of the world linseed crop in 1937-38, it is to he noted that the changes 
it may undergo depend almost entirely on the possible modifications to be 
made in the first estimate of the Argentine crop. 


The world linseed trade. 


Principal exporting countries. — For 10 years, that is to say, since the 
disappearance of Canada from the list of linseed exporting countries, exports 
have been made up almost entirely by the contributions of three countries 
namely: Argentina, India and Uruguay. Argentina is by far the most impor¬ 
tant of these, her normal exports amounting to about 90 per cent, of her 
annual production, and the remaining 10 per cent, being absorbed by domestic 
requirements. 


World exports of linseed. 


YEARS 

Argentina j 

India 

! 

Uruguay 

Qtlier countries 

Total 

1,000 

centals 

% 

1,000 ^ 
centals 

0 1 

A | 

1 

1,000 

centals 

0/ 

/O 

1,000 

centals 

0/ 

/o 

1,000 

centals 

0 

0 

1924-1928 . 

34,527 


1 5,602 

, l 

1 12.3 

1,045 

1 

1 

2.3 ! 

! 

4,209 

i 

1 

9.3 

1 

f 

45,383 

100 

1929 . 

35,660 

79.2 

5,602 

12.4! 

1,219 

2.7 

2,562 

5.7 

45,043 

100 

193°. 

25,788 

72.3 

5,855 

16.4 

1,744 

4.9 

2,295 

6.4 

35,682 

100 

393 x. 

41,454 

84.7 

2,520 

5.1 5 

2,930 

6.0 

2,037 

4.2 

48,941 

100 

1932 . 

44,701 

90.3 

1,728 

3.5 

1,726 : 

3.5 

1,343 

2.7 

49,498 

100 

1933 . 

30.695 

74.7 

7,782 

18 9 

1,334 

3.2 

1,292 1 

3.2 

41,103 

100 

1934 .; 

30,303 

77.1 I 

6,175 

15.7 

1,563 

4.0 

1,276 

3.2 

39.317 

100 

1935 . 

39,187 

86 7 

2,897 

6.4 

1,556 

3.4 

1,547 

3.5 

45,177 

100 

*9 36 . 

32,792 

75.3 

6,912 

; 119 1 

1,647 

! 3.8' 

2,191 

5.0 

43,542 

100 


Argentina's contribution to the total exports reached a record of 90.3 per 
cent, with 44,701,000 centals (79,824,000 bushels) in 1932 and a minimum of 
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72.3 per cent, in 1930 with 25,788,000 centals (46,049,000 bushels), compared 
with 75.3 per cent, in 1936 and an averate of 76.1 per cent, in the years 1924-28. 

The situation in Argentina is thus a dominating influence in the world 
linseed trade and the wide variations noticeable in the yearly exports are expla¬ 
ined almost entirely by the variations in the Argentine crops and depend on 
the volume of supplies available in this market. 

Argentine exports of linseed in the first months of this year, following the 
greater rapidity with which the crops of this country have been marketed 
this year, have reached record figures. The total exports of the quarter Jan- 
uary-March of this year were 15,077,000 centals (26,924,000 bushels) and exceed, 
without exception, all corresponding figures of the past including those of years 
when production was much more plentiful. The previous highest figure was 
recorded in the first quarter of 1929 with 14,877,000 centals (26,566,000 bushels) 
whilst in 1932 with a record production of 49,876,000 centals (89,067,000 bush¬ 
els) the corresponding exports were 13,466,000 centals (24,046,000 bushels). 


Production and export of linseed in Argentina . 


YEARS 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Export 

first 

quarter 

second 

quarter 

third 

quarter 

fourth 

quarter 

To ltd 

absolute 

% ot pro¬ 
duction 





( 1,000 

centals) 



1927 .. 

45,239 

12,588 

11,175 

8,580 

9,645 

41,988 

92.8 

1928 . 

46,297 

14,008 

9,209 

10,351 

9,299 

42,867 

92.6 

1929 .. 

43,892 

14,877 

10,016 

6,618 

4,149 

35,660 

81.2 

. 

28,003 

10,520 

4,661 

4,400 

6,204 

, 25,785 

92.1 

*931., 

43,872 j 

14,112 

8,596 

10,256 

8,490 

41,454 

94.5 

Average iqjjIji . . . 

41,461 

13,221 

8,731 

8,041 

7,557 

37,550 

90.6 

1932 .| 

49.878 | 

13,466 

9,019 i 

11,636 

10,580 

44,701 

89.6 

1933 . 

34,722 | 

11,651 

7,185 

5,968 

5,891 

30,695 

88.4 

1934 . 

35,054 

12,194 

5,027 

6,118 

6,962 

30,301 

86.5 

1935 . 

44,644 

13,902 

8,547 

8,391 

8,351 

' 39,191 

87.8 

1936. 

33,290 

10,020 

5,210 

8,095 

9,467 

32,792 

98.5 

Average rgsjfgf, . , . 

39,517 

12,247 

6,998 

8,042 

8,248 

35,535 

89.9 

193 7 . I 

42,673 

i 

15,077 

8,572 

7,011 



... 


During the second quarter, figures did not reach the levels of the preceding 
months but they were high and approached those of the average of 1927-31, and 
were more than 1,543,000 centals (2,756,000 bushels) above the corresponding 
average for the years 1932-1936. During the third quarter, the weakening in 
exports was accentuated and the total for the first nine months of 1937 at 
30,660,000 centals (54,750,000 bushels) is 661,000 centals (1,181,000 bushels) 
and 3,373/000 centals (6,027,000 bushels) respectively above the averages of 
the periods 1927-1931 and 1932-36. An enquiry made by the Argentine 
Government, which increased the estimate of linseed production for last year 
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to 42,673,000 centals (76,202,000 bushels), placed the exportable surplus on 
23 October at 4,233,000 centals (7,559,000 bushels); this figure is below the 
normal figure for this period of the year. It may thus be foreseen that on 1 Jan¬ 
uary 193S, that is, the date recently selected by the Government as the official 
opening of the commercial linseed year, there will be no stocks, or only negli¬ 
gible quantities. On the basis of the production estimate and the quantities 
which will be required for seed and or for the national linseed oil industry, esti¬ 
mated respectively at 3,748,000 centals (6,693,000 bushels) and 661,000 centals 
(1,181,000 bushels), the Argentine Government places the exportable surplus 
for 1938 at nearly 30,865,000 centals (55,116,000 bushels). 

India follows Argentina at a great distance, and exported on the average 
more than 55 per cent, of its annual production during the period 1927-31. 
The highest proportional contribution of this country to world exports (18.9 
per cent.) was recorded in 1933 with 7,782,000 centals (13,897,000 bushels) 
against an average of 12.3 per cent, for the period 1924-2S and 15.9 per cent, 
last year. The lowest figures were registered in the years 1931, 1932 and 1935 
with 5.1, 3.5 and 6.4 per cent, respectively, and coincide with the highest 
Argentine proportions. 


Area and production in and exports from India. 







Exports 




AREA 

Pro- 

first 

quarter 

second 

quarter 

third 

quarter 

fourth 

quarter 

Total 


duction 

absolute 

% of 
produc¬ 
tion 

1927 . 

i,ooo acres 

3.331 

9,094 

620 

( 1,000 centals) 

1,239 . 1,596 1 1,400 

4,855 

53.4 

1928 . 

3,311 

7,796 

747 

1,204 

1,078 

798 

3,827 

492 

£ 9-9 . 

32 U 

7,211 

432 

1,250 

2,368 

1,554 

5,604 

77.7 

1930 . 

2,802 

8,512 

388 

3,029 

1,898 

538 

5,853 

68.8 

1931 .* * 

3,010 

8,446 

1 

280 

948 

606 

681 

2,519 

29.8 

Average 1927 31 - . . 

3,113 

8,212 

493 ' 

1,534 

1,509 

994 

4,530 

55.2 

1932 .. 

3,062 

9,317 

459 : 

423 

390 

456 

1,728 | 

18.6 

1933 . 

3,301 

9,094 j 

346 

1211 

3,274 

3,051 

i 7,782 ' 

85.6 

1934 . 

| 3,262 

8,422 | 

! 1,052 

2,019 

1,757 

1,347 

i 6275 ! 

73.3 

1935 .... . 

1 3,410 

9,407 ' 

214 

1,005 

282 

1,396 

| 2,897 

30,8 

1936. 

3,457 

8,691 ! 

988 

2283 

2,006 

1,733 

j 6,910 

795 

Average 1932-36 . . . 

3,298 

8,986 

! 612 

j 

1,348 

1,542 

1,597 

5,099 

567 

1937 . 

3,593 

9,363 

| 710 

1,312 

1,773 





The contraction in Indian exports to a volume much below the normal is 
to be attributed mainly to the growers themselves, who, in view T of the low prices 
on the world market, preferred to accumulate stocks. During the first quarter 
of this year, the export movement from India was much less pronounced than 
it was at the same time last year. The slackening was particularly noticeable 
in the second quarter of the year, with a decrease from the corresponding volume 
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exported in 1936 reaching the figure of about 882,000 centals (1,573,000 bush¬ 
els) compared with the average of 1927-31 the decrease was 220,000 centals 
(594,000 bushels). 

The third quarter brought a recovery in exports which, though they did 
not reach the rather high level of last \ r ear, exceeded the corresponding average 
for the period 1927-31 by 265,000 centals (472,000 bushels). Total exports for 
the first nine months of this year amounted to 3,792,000 centals (6,771,000 
bushels) or about 27 per cent, less than the corresponding exports in 1936 
(5,176,000 centals 9,244,000 bushels) but they surpassed the average of the 
first three quarters of the year 1927-31 b} r 254,000 centals (453> 00 ° bushels). 

Uruguay has increased its flax crop appreciably for some years and exported 
for the period 1932-36 an average of more than 1,543,000 centals (2,756,000 
bushels), the highest figure was recorded iu 1931 with 2,930,000 centals (5,232,000 
bushels) against an 1924-28 average of 1,045,000 centals (1,866,000 bushels). 

Principal importing countries. — In recent year Europe has imported three- 
quarters of the net world imports of linseed. The first place among conti¬ 
nental imports is occupied by the Netherlands, which imported a maximum of 
9,837,000 centals (17,566,000 bushels) in 1932 and a minimum of 5,472,000 
centals (9,771,000 bushels) in 1930, compared with an average of 7,229,000 cen¬ 
tals {12,909,000 bushels) in the years 1924-1928. The second place is taken 
by France, which, during the years 1931-35, imported an average of about 
5,512,000 centals (9,842,000 bushels) an increase of about 1,543,000 centals 
(2,756,000 bushels) on the 1924-28 average. In 1936 French imports reached 
the record figure of 6,177,000 centals (11,031,000 bushels) which was about 
2,205,000 centals (3,937,000 bushels) above the 1924-28 average. In the United 
Kingdom, however, imports after reaching a record of 8,247,000 centals 
(14,7204000 bushels) in 1924-28 have declined appreciably in recent years. 
The difference between the imports of the years 1935 and 1936 and this average 
amounted to about 2,205,000 centals (3,937,000 bushels). 

* Germany has also reduced its imports. From an average of 6,766,000 
centals (12,082,000 bushels) in the years 1924-28, they fell to 4,824,000 centals 
{8,614,000 bushels) in 1936, the lowest figure recorded for many years; the 
highest figure w^as registered in 1932 (9,822,000 centals ox 17,339,000 bushels). 
The decrease in German imports of linseed in recent years is largely due to the 
increase in domestic production following the extension of the crop. The net 
imports of the Belgo-Euxemburg Union in 1936 also show a decrease from 
former years except 1930 and 1934. Imports into Italy, if the low figures of 
1936 are excepted, have shown a slight tendency to increase for some years, 
with a maximum of 1,653,000 centals (2,953,000 bushels) in 1932 and a min¬ 
imum of 1,171,000 centals (2,090,000 bushels) in 1930. 

The net imports of the minor European countries, in particular, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Spain and Czechoslovakia, despite the variation between 
one year and another, show on the wdiole a steady growth from the average 
of the years 1924-28. 

Among the non-European importing countries, the United States occupied 
the first place. The net imports of this country show considerable variations 
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Net imports of linseed of the principal European and extra-European countries. 

(i,ooo centals) 


, 

1 

1937 

1} i 

1930 ^ 






I 


\\ era 

cor XIRIFS 


1935 

*931 

* >33 j 

1 *932 

* 93 * 

*930 j 

1920 

1924 

1928 


I — European countries . 


German \ 

3,457 | 

4,824 

5,452 

6,984 

7.871 

9,822 

7,494 

5,168 

6,883 

6,766 

Bels;o lut Un 

1 887 ) 

2,295 

2,612 

1,728 

2,683 

3,532 

3 497 

1 607 

2 306 

2017 

Denmark 

428 

450 

562 

359 

425 

534 

417 

359 

322 

421 

Spam 

2) 

2) 

558 

366 

359 

516 

465 

419 

419 

355 

France 

5 448 | 

6,177 

5,692 

5,2 !Q 

5,820 

5,194 

5,796 

4,184 

4,707 

3,898 

Italj 

1,431 

1,195 

1,590 

1,422 

1,653 

1,512 

1,351 

1,171 

1,301 | 

1,327 

Xorw ay 

459 

474 

536 

337 

412 

403 

289 

357 

324 , 

340 

Xetherlands 

5,701 

7,185 

8,794 

7,031 

6,468 

9,837 

9,204 

5,472 

7,807 ! 

7,229 

Poland 

— 

— 

— 

170 

284 

269 

267 

119 

137 

82 

I ruled Kingdom 

5,419 

6,087 

5,955 

4,107 

5,505 

8,111 

7,568 

4 991 

6,360 

8,243 

Sweden 

1.005 

807 

917 

849 

774 

957 

1,054 

798 

778 ! 

807 

Czechoslov akia 

540 

536 

593 

553 

421 

796 

575 

428 

613 

461 

1 tat of 1 st 411 up . ! 

25775 I 

30 030 

33,261 

i 

29,116 , 

32,675 1 

41,483 

37,977 

25073 

31,957 1 

31,946 



II. - 

- Extra-European countries. 




United States 

13 768 

8,605 

9,844 

7,934 

7,743 

4,434 

8,109 

7,090 : 

13,576 | 

10,646 

Australia 

754 

516 i 

875 

558 

487 

474 

311 

340 : 

838 , 

448 

Japon 

441 

284 

476 

432 

472 

148 

185 

126 

351 i 

234 

Tdal of 2 nd group 

14,963 

9,405 

11,195 

8,924 

8,702 

5,056 

8,605 

7,556 

14,765 1 

11,328 

Grant \X. !OL\L 

40,738 

39,435 

44,456 

38,040 

41,377 

46,539 

46,582 

32,629 

46,722 ] 

43,274 


i 


r) tip to the end of October — 2 ) Data not a\ailable 


from year to 3-ear owing to variations in the size of the domestic linseed crop. 
Thus, the difference between the record figure in 1929 (13,576,000 centals) 

(24,243,000 bushels) and the minimum of 1932 is more than 9,039,000 centals 
(16,141,000 bushels). The imports of other countries, Australia and Japan in 
particular, show an increase in general on the average of 1924-2S, Canada, 
which before the War exported an average of 3,968,000 centals (7,086,000 
bushels) has gradually reduced its flaxseed crop and at present it appears 
among the importing countries, having imported an average of more than 
441,000 centals (787,000 bushels) in the period 1934-36. 

As legards the import movement in European countries during the first 
10 months of this year, with the exception of German, which decreased its 
imports by about 661,000 centals (1481,000 bushels) from the corresponding 
figure for last 5-ear, all countries considered in the table show slight increases, 
France almost maintained its imports at the high level of last 5-ear while Italy 
increased them by about 50 per cent. 

But the outstanding fact of the import trade during 1937 is the unprecedented 
increase in the imports of the non-European countries as a result of the 'very poor 
crops which were obtained principally in North America. Up to the end of 
October the United States had imported 13,768,000 centals (24,586,000 bushels 
against 6,255,000 centals (11,169,000 bushels) for the same period last year. 
This figure is a record, exceeding that for the -whole of the 5-ear 1929 by 
about 320,000 centals (394,000 bushels). Canada up to the end of October 
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had imported 624,000 centals (1,114,000 bushels) which is also a record 
figure, while Australia increased its imports by 50 per cent, compared with 
the first ten months of 1936. 


World linseed oil trade. 

Linseed is mainly used for the extraction of oil, which on account of its drying* 
qualities may be utilised industrially in many ways. The linseed oil trade is 
supplied almost entirely by Europe which generally contributes 97 to 98 per 
cent, of the world total. 


World exports of linseed oil. 


YEARS 

| 

j Xellierland 

! 

France 

1 

l 

Belgium. j 

Other 

countries 

World Hxport 

j 1,000 3b. , 

! 

O' ! 
~ 1 

2,000 3b. 

! 

% 

1,000 lb. | 

! 

O' 

'° I 

x,ooo lb. 

0 / 

1 /o 

1,000 lb. | 

/ 0 

A veras;? 1924-28 .... 

! 152,119 

61 j\ 

4,630 

1.9 

21,605 

8.8 

68,123 

27.6 

246,477 

WO 

1 9^9. 

172,623 

61.8 

5.732 

22 

29,763 

10.7 

70,989 

25.4| 

279207] 

IOO 

*93°. 

171,961 

63.8 

12,346 

4.6 

29,322 

10.9 

55,777: 

20.7 

269,406] 

100 

1931. 

161,379 

64.3 

10,362 

42 

22,708 

9.0 

56,6591 

22.61 

251208 

100 

1932. 

126,105 

58.6 

10,362 

4.8 

34,833 

16.2 

43,872 

20.4 

215272 

100 

1933 . 

105,161 

61.6 

9,480 

5.5 

20,724 

122 

35,495 

20.8 

170,860 

100 

*934 . 

171,300 

| 73.6 

13,228 

5.7 

8,378 

3.6 

39,683; 

172 

232,589 

100 

*935 . 

190,921 

| 70.0 

27,117 

9.9 

12,566 

4.6! 

42,108! 

15.5 

272,712 

100 

193*5. 

159274 

| 66.2 

1 

26,896 

n.2 

10,362 

4.3 

43,872' 

18.3 

240,304 

100 


The Netherlands take first place, supplying on the average two-thirds of 
the world exports. Its exports in 1936 were 159,174,000 pounds compared 
with the record of 190,921,000 pounds in 1935 and an average of 152,119,000 
pounds in the years 1924-28. 

Belgium occupied the second place up to 1933 with a contribution varying 
between a minimum of 8.8 per cent in 1924-28 and a maximum of 16.2 per cent* 
in 1932 after which its place was taken by France which exported 26,826,000 
pounds of oil in 1936, a quantity almost equal to that of 1935. The proportion 
its contribution bore to the total world exports in 1936 was 11.2 per cent* 
against 9.9 per cent, in the previous year. The main European importing 
countries of linseed oil in the present order of importance are: the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Finland which together take 
nearly 80 per cent, of the world imports. The remaining 20 per cent goes 
almost entirely to the non European countries, in particular to the Union of 
South Africa, New Zealand and the Netherlands Indies. 


Linseed prices* 

* f La Plata” linseed prices at London .for delivery at Hull during the first 
ten months of this year showed a very appreciable and steady improvement 
compared with the average of 1936 which itself showed a recovery from the 
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average of the preceding four years. The highest monthly price for this variety 
was reached in October with 20.35 gold francs per quintal which was the average 
level of 1931 and which exceeds the average prices of the years 1932 to 1935 
by about one-quarter. 


Prices of « La Plata » and a Bold Bombay » linseed in London 

(Gold francs per quintal) 


Annual average: 


“Ira Plata ” “ Bold Bombay ,J 

(Delivery Hull) (Delivery- Dcrndon) 


192S.. 

1929. 

*93°. 

1931 . 

1932 ....... 

1933 .. 

1934 . 

1935 . 

1936 .* . 

Monthly average 1937 : 

J antiary. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September . . . . 

October . . . . . 

November . . . . 


39.02 

45*69 

45-29 

5^47 

37-27 

43-97 

20.iS 

26.35 

15.02 

20.36 

15-59 

29.00 

15.36 

23.25 

14-35 

2S.24 

16.97 

20.40 


17.65 

22.71 

x 7* 2 3 

20.S2 

1S.34 

22.29 

19.40 

23.08 

19*63 

23-43 

19.30 

22.77 

19.67 

23.20 

19.So 

23.43 

19.82 

23.42 

20.35 

23-63 

19.06 

22.67 


Bold Bombay ,f prices at Tondon for delivery at bondon were also charac¬ 
terized in 1937 by a considerable increase on the 1936 prices. For this variety 
also the average October price was the highest of the year and though it did not 
reach the level of 1932, it exceeds the average prices of the previous 5 years 
by an appreciable margin. In November the price for both varieties weakened 
slightly and this tendency continued up to the middle of December. 

A . Di Fit, vro. 


Current information on cotton, 

Greece: According to the latest report of the Cotton Institute, cotton production 
which was previously 1 - forecast as very large is now reported as much smaller and 
may even he less than last year. This is due mainly to various diseases, which attacked 
plants after the heavy rains of October and November. 
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V „ M States: During the week ended x 7 November, minfnU hi the rxtUm bell 

was ratV^ lieaw in nearlv all sections, and interfered more or less \utb \)uk ivj \\hvit 

was ratiie. iiea\> inn - . was done to cotton mnarmiK; m 

the harvest was not completed. Additional damage uas ( o w .; rh ur 

the fields in the Mississippi Valley sections. Picking in tk v^shtn bell \\m. ma 
Lil ^ ‘ fiio raVHnu of the remnants <>i the cotton 

completion. During tlie following ^e k , thc pi Wg of (!u . holt , hul dso . 

crop made rather good progress in the ^rthwast i ^ ■ , aU(l sonl , 

where, owing to unfavourable weather, little tarm \\orn woa i ^ ^ 

further damage was reported to cotton remaining m t 10 u. < - s 11 1 1 hS sh I’b 

Valiev area, 'kittle of the crop remained migatliered in Texas and Oklahoma. 1 ui mg 
the week ended i December tire progress'of the picking ot the cotton crop was slow 
in the north central and north-east portions of tlic belt as a icsult oi tain and cot 
during part of the week. Much cotton remained in the fields m some ol tl.e mitiu 
northern districts, especially in the lowlands of Arkansas, kittle cotton returned 
unpicked in the western part of the belt. 

Area and production of cotton . 


1 

AREA 

PRODUCTlOh 

OF 0 INN ED 

COTTON 




Aver- 

% 1937/38 



Average 



Average 




age 



1937 / 

1936 / 

I 93 X/ 3 *: 

1937 / 

1936 / 


1931/3 

Countries 

1937/38 

1936^37 

1931/32 



1938 

1937 

to 

1938 

1937 


to 




to 

1936 / 

Aver- 



1935/36 




1935/36 




1935/36 

1937 

age 









1,000 acres 

** 100 

« 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales oC *| 7 H lb. 

Bulgaria. 

I 

113 78 

44 

1 

145.21 

254.6 

1 

197 

140 

74 

4 l! 

| 

29 

16 

Greece ..... 

1 ) 181 il 154 1 ) 74 

117 . 5 ! 

245.4 

364 

279 

146 

76 

5 H 

31 

Italy. 

54 ' 26 

6 

204.4 

968.5 

93 

47 

II 

20 

10 , 

2 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1 ) 8 , 1 ) 5 p) 3 

168.6 

273.2 


10 

3 



} 

1 

u. S. S. R. . . . 

2 ) 5 / 63 ' 5,024 

5,068 

~~ 

- 

16,645 

16,976 

, 

9,309 

3,482 

3,511 

i 

1,947 

Argentina .... 

i)U 95 x) 1.030 

1 ) 555 

116.0 

215.2 


689 

1/36 


144 : 

238 

Brazil : North , . 


1 

1.929 ... 


4/49 

3,059 

2,624 

868 

640 , 

549 

Brazil: South . . 1 


1 

1.232 




5,741 

2.295 


1,201 i 

480 

United States 3 ) • 1 

33,930 30,028 

i 31,697 

; 113.0 

107.0 

89,606 

59,267 

60,629 

18,746 

12 , 399 ! 

12,684 

Mexico.I 

856 844 

; 390 

1 101.5 

219.3 

1,558 

1,717 

1,000 

326 

359 ! 

209 

Montserrat 4 ) . . ] 

5 

6 5 

3 

109.9 

170.6 

5 

5 

6 

1 



1 

St. Vincent 4 ) . . 

5 i 5 
• 

2 

85.0 

259.0 


3 

2 

. . . ( 


\ 

*) 

Burma ..... 

1 ) 544 * 1 ) 519 

ix) 453 

104.9 

120.1 

_ 

_ 

1 _ 


— 

J 


China.- 

i 11 , 243 : 8 , 534 : 5.745 

131.7 

195.7 

15,416 

18,708 

11,633 

3,225 

1 3,914 

2,434 

India 5 ) 6 ) ... 

24,276 / 23,420 

22/95 

103.7 

109.4 

21,736 

7 21,496 

18,012 

4.547 

;» 4,497 

3,768 

— 

;| 





8 ) 



8 } 




Egypt ..... 

! 2,053 j 1,781 

1.657 

115.3 

123.9 

10,907 

r 9,021 

7 / 2 : 

r 2,282 

1.887 

1,491 

Kenya ..... 

- 

{ — 

— 

*— 

—> 

8 C 

i 88 

5 3 ( 

) 17 

| 18 

6 

N vasal and .... 

... 

... 

4 “ 

... 


4 C 

1 48 

1 35 

5 € 

10 

7 

Uganda ..... 

1,737 1,485 

1 

I/It 

116.8 

: 155.3 

' • •• 

q) 1,331 

: 9 ) i, 09 ( 

3 ... 

9 ) 278 

0 ) 228 


% 1037 / 3 « 


m? 

tm 


Aver" 

age 

UK) 


| 

140 / 1 , 264.4 
130.0 240,4 
8263 ) 


135.6 158.1 

151.2! 147.8 
90.81 155.9 
109.4) 84.4 


82.4 

101.1 


132,5 

120.7 


120.9j 153,0 
90.9 2653 
82.5 U53 


*) Less than 500 bales. 

1 ) Area sown. —• 2 ) According to the Plan. — 3 ) See; Summary of Government Cotton Reports. 4 } Sea 
Island cotton. — 5 ) Not including Burma. — 6 ) Third report, •— 7 ) Revised estimate. — 8 ) Second estimate. 
—• 9) Exports. 


According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as of 1 December, and 
issued on 8 December, a crop of 18,746,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight is now esti¬ 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, This is 503,000 bales, or 2.8 per cent, 
larger than the November forecast, and would be by far the largest crop on, record 
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for the United States. Harvested acreage is now estimated at 33,930,000 acres, an 
increase of about 13.0 per cent, on that of 1936. Allowing for estimated abandon¬ 
ment of 1.3 per cent, the cotton acreage in cultivation of 1 July is indicated to have 
been 34,383,000 acres. The estimated production on 1 December was increased over 
that indicated a month ago in all major States with the exception of Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

During the week ending 8 December, there has been little field activity in the 
cotton belt, owing to low temperatures. A considerable amount of cotton remained 
unpicked in the fields of some of the Mississippi Valley sections. 


Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1937/38 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

* 937/38 

* 936/37 Aver. 

= 100 — 100 

Report referred to i July: 

1936/3 7 

Average 
1931/32 
to 1935/36 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,382,000 

no 4 

99.4 

Report referted to i August: 






Area left for harvest (acres) ........ 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

*) 33 , 429,000 

Si 

15 , 593,000 

2) 30,028,000 2 

72 

12,399,000 

197.6 

) 31,697,000 
3 ) 69 
12,684,000 
3 ) 1 / 9-3 

**i -3 

125.8 

113.0 

105.5 

122.9 

124.5 

Cotton ginned to 1 August 5). 

142,9S3 

41,130 

88,771 

347*7 

161.1 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 5). 

Report referred to x September: 

514,575 

208,509 

294,690 

246.S 

174-6 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 4).. 

Yield of lint per acre, m lb. 

6) 33 * 735,000 

75 

16,098,000 

22S.5 

2 ) 30 , 028,000 S 
59 

12,399,000 

197.6 

2)31*697,000 
3) 60 

12,684,000 
3 ) 179.3 

* 12*3 

129.8 

115.6 

106.4 

126.9 

127.4 

Cotton ginned to x September 5). 

1,874,674 

1 , 374,247 

1 , 072,995 

136.4 

* 74-7 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 5) .. 

Report referred to 1 October: 

4,261,422 

3 , 709,965 

2.657,216 

X15.0 

160.6 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) .... 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. . . . . . , . . 

79 

I 7 , 573 ,ooo 

249*3 

62 

12,399,000 

197.6 

3 ) 59 

12,684,000 
3 ) 179-3 

14**7 

126.2 

138.5 

* 39-0 

Cotton ginned to x October 5). 

8,260,201 

6,031,950 

5,069,634 

*36.9 

162.9 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 5).. 

Report referred to x November: 

11,068,285 

8,569,476 

7 , 749,691 

129.2 

142.S 

Production 4) .. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

18,243,000 

258.8 

12,399,000 

1 97 -6 

I2,6S4,ooo 
3 ) 179-3 

* 47 .i 

13X.Q 

143.8 

144.3 

Cotton ginned to x November 5). 

13,164,312 

9,882,530 

9 , 477,531 

* 33*2 

*38.9 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 5).* . 

Report referred to x December: 

14 , 950,335 

10,767,140 

10,612,133 

13S.S 

140.9 

Area in cultivation, on x July (acres) . . . . 

Area left for harvest (acres) . 

Production 4) . ; .. 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Average gross weight of running bales, in lb. 8) 

34.383,000 

7 ) 33 , 930,000 

18,746,000 

264.6 

5x8.1 

30,960,000 
2) 30,028,000 
12,399,000 

197.6 

510.6 

34,382,000 
2)31,697*000 
12,684,000 
3 ) 170.3 
5x2.0 

IXX.I 
XI3.0 
* 5 *.’ 
133.9 
X01.5 

100.0 
107.0 
147.8 
147.6 
1 or .2 

Cotton ginned to x December 5). 

16,178,042 

11,493,140 

11,427,325 

140.8 

141.6 

Cotton ginned to 13 December 5) .. 

16,812,000 

11,699,116 

11 , 743*953 

*43 7 

143 2 


1) Area in cultivation on x July less the ten-year (1927-36) average abandonment 2.3 per cent. — 2) Area 
actually harvested. — 3} Ten-year (1926-35) average. — 4) In bales of 47S lb. net weight and exclusive of 
linters. — 5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. — 6) Area in culti¬ 
vation on x July less 1.3 per cent, of abandonment. — 7 ) Abandonment; 1.3 per cent. — S) Counting round 
bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. 


India (Telegram of 21 December): The first estimate of cotton production in the 
Punjab this season is 5,244,000 centals (1,097,000 bales) against a corresponding esti¬ 
mate of 5,532,000 (1,157,000) in 1936-37 and an average of 3,181,000 (665,000) for 
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X931-32 to 1935-36. The third estimate of acreage is 3,961,000 acres against a cor¬ 
responding estimate of 3,686,000 in 1936-37 and a five season average of 2,808,000- 
The first estimate of production in Madras is 1,759,000 centals (368,000 bales) 
against a first estimate in 1936-37 of 1,648,000 (345,000) and an average of 1,540,000 
(322,000)'. The third estimate of acreage is 2,119,000 against a corresponding estimate 
of 1,982,000 in 1936-37 and a five seasoii average of 1,851,000. 

-i Igeria: The damage caused by Eavicis is considerable. A crop of to, 600 centals of 
unginned cotton is expected as compared with 4,47° centals last years, or an increase 
of °35 per cent. The area was increased by 140 per cent. (1.200 acres against 510 
acres in 1936-37). Production of lint is about 3,640 centals (760 bales) against 
1,540 centals (320 bales) in 1936-37 and a 1931-32/1935-36 average of 1.4S0 centals 
(310 bales); percentages, 235.7 and 246.3. The average, however, includes four years 
with little or no production. In the period 1926-27/1930-31 Algeria produced an 
average of 29,000 centals (6,000 bales), or that is, eight times as much as this year. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of November, in bales of 478 lb. net weight, 
was as follows: 


Varieties 

1937 

Sakellaridis. 

50,035 

Other varieties above: 

I ■/." .- 

3i5»33i 

I V.". 

18,430 

I Vs". 

711,561 

Total * . . 

1,095,957 

Sea Wo . 

iS,xai 

Total production (including 

S carlo) .*) 

2,281,900 

*) Second estimate. 


1936 

1935 

1934 

63,652 

93,544 

83,5 44 

265,841 

204,570 

117,885 

16,234 

-1,349 

23,580 

768,S8o 

741,928 

630,702 

r,r 14,60 7 

1,064,391 

# 55 , 7*7 

22,198 

21,579 

16,855 

1,887 ,200 

1,768,600 

1,565,600 


1933 

1932 

4934 

Oi,i75 

103,387 

421,535 

98,013 

57,371 | 


36,470 

4 4,327 / 

561,885 

630,678 

322,563 1 


#65,336 

514*64# 

663,430 

46,370 

11,767 

17 , o«,7 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,347,300 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length, 
in bales of 478 lb. net to eight. 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Varieties 

| 1937 

4936 

4 935 

1934 

4933 

1932 

! 

t Acres 

Bales 

*> 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

! 1 

Bales 

! Acres 

1 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

; Bales 

; 

1 ) I/mg staple: above 1 3 // / ., . 

836 

738 

: 

709: 

1 

592 

705 

551 

804 

460 

700 

442 

512 

361 

(including Sakellaridis ) . . 

(167) 

(107) 

(168) 

(108) 

(309) 

087) 

(436) 

(208) 

(406) 

(239) 

(383) 

(252) 

a( Long-medium staple: above 

1 ,*■//'.. 

31 

32 

. 

36 

30 

54 

43, 

68 

44 

us: 

76 

i 

97 S 

76 

3) Medium staple: above x *//' . 

1,186 

1,467 

1,036 

1,223 

974 

1,135 

926 

1,028 

1,055 

1,225 

526! 

567 

Scarlo .. 

— 

45 

- 

42 

— 

40 

— 

34 

— 

34 

— 

23 

Total . . . 

2,053 

2,282 

1,781 

1,887 

1,753 

1,769 

1,798 

1,566 

1,873 

1,777 

1,135 

1,027 


*) Second estimate. — i) Maarad, Sakha 4, Sakellaridis, Giza 26, Giza 7, etc. — 2) Giza 12, FuacK, Giza 3, 
etc. —» 3) Ashmhni and Zagora. 


Nigeria: In October, prospects for the cotton crop appeared favourable and it 
was expected that, provided weather conditions remained satisfactory, the yield, per 
acre'would be up to'the, average. 
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Nyasaland: It was reported in October that the cotton crop in the lower river 
areas had suffered severe damage from boll worm. 

Uganda: By the end of October the condition of the cotton crop was up to the 
average but it was stated that it would deteriorate if a period of dry weather did 
not occur. 


Current information on hemp, 

Greece: In view of the success of the attempt to extend the cultivation of hemp 
in Greece, the Government recently ratified by law a decision of the Council of Ministers 
to increase hemp growing in Greece. Under this law hemp will be grown in 1938 over 
an area of 1,500 acres, mainly in the basin of the I/udias, against 200 acres this year. 
Under the same law, leases will be granted without auctioning 011 the proposal of 
a special Commission; the period will be two years renewable for three years. Grow¬ 
ers will instal at their own expense all the equipment necessary for hemp growing. 


Area and production of hemp . 


Area 

Production 

1 

| 1937 

1936 

1 

Average | 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1937 

1936 

Average 

I 93 I 
to X935 

% 1937 

1936 

= 100 

1 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 : 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

S* IOO 

i,ooo acres 

| 1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


Germans^ 1 ). . . . 

19 

14 

2 

133.2 

775.6' 

14,872 

9,929 

2 ) 8,238 

149.8 

180.5 

Austria ..... 

3) 

1 

1 

81.3 

59.2 

176 

184 ' 

286 

95.7 

61.6 

Bulgaria. 

21 

16 

13 

132.0 

162.11 

8,448 

7,288 

5,012 

115.9 

168.5 

France ...... 

9 

9 

7 

. 95.7 

126.7, 

9,192 

9,466 

6,995 

97.1 

131.4 

Italy. 

214 

185 

147 

115.7 

145.9; 

237,741 

192,372 

129,883 

123.6 

183.0 

Poland. 

85 

83 

80 

101.4 

106.0 

_ 

26,875 

25,331 


* . ♦ 

Romania. 


124 

117 




64,433 

55,793 



Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

19 

96.9 

93.8 

10,694 

12,711 

12,005 

84.1 

89.1 

Yugoslavia .... 

141 

132 

83 

107.4 

171.1 

... 

114,532 

64,473 



U.S.S.R. 

4 ) 1,511 

1,517 

1,812 

99.6 

83.4 


... 

367.992 


... 

Syria & Lebanon . 


5 

6 

: 


... 

... 

3,237 

3,410 


... 


Hempseed. 


Germany . 

19 

14 

2 

133.2 

775.6; 

11,089 | 

7,604 

4,308 

145.8, 

257.4 

Austria . 

3) 

3) 

3) 

95.2 

120.0 

132 1 

327 

S04 

104.2| 

126.8 

Bulgaria ..... 

21 

16 

13 

132.0 

162.1! 

9,714 

5,325 

3,755 

i 182.4; 

258.7 

France . 

9 

9 

7 

95.7 

126.7 



1,859 



Italy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,100 

7,758 

4,620 

78.6 

132.0 

Poland. 

85 

83 

80 

101.4 

1Q6.0! 1 


42,896 

39,009 

... 

# m m 

Romania .... 


124 

117 

... 

... ; 

.., 

50,919 

43,865 


- « 

Czechoslovakia . . 

*18 

! 18 

19 

96.9 

93.8 

7,477 

8,379 

7,918 

j ‘89.2 

^ 94.4 


x) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Rohstengel), are as follows: 
1037 — 76,567,000 lb.; 1036 — 49,644,000 lb.; 1935 — 41,191,000 lb, — 2} Year 1935 — 3) Area less than 
500 acres. — 4) Area forecast by the Plan. 
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Current information on hops. 

Yugoslavia: In Slovenia the hops harvest this year has been quite satisfactory; 
most of the crop tv as sold at good prices. Lately however, the prices of hops have 
dropped considerably and it is estimated that 1/5 of this year’s production in Slovenia 
{at Zalec) remains unsold. In BaSka hop production was rather poor both in 
quantity and quality. Although the Yugoslavian beer industry has this year required 
a larger supply of hops than in previous years, it is still very far from being able 
to absorb much of the unsold stocks, as the annual internal consumption of hops is- 
not more than 5 to 6 per cent, of the annual production. 

Area and production of hops. 


COUNTRIES 

j Area 

Production 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1936 

«*= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

= TOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 1 00 

1,000 acres 

1 

,000 pounds 

Germany. 

22.7 

25.4 

23.6 

89.5 

96.4 


22,271 

15,285 



Austria. 


0.1 

0.1 




60 

98 


' » 

Belgium. 

2.3 

2.4 

1.9 

95.9 

122.8 


3,172 

1,924 


4 „ . 

France . 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

91.1 

88.6 

5,202 

3,685 

3,439 

141.2 

151.3 

Hungary. 

* * * 

0.3 

0.3 




199 

166 


»., 

Poland *. 

8.9 

8.3 

1 ) 6.3 

107.0 

141.8 


4,268 

1 ) 3,220 



Romania. 


0.1 

0.1 




22 

46 



United Kingdom : 











Engl, and Wales. 

18,1 

18,3 

17.8 

98.8 

.101.4 


28,224 

24,192 

... 


Czechoslovakia . . 

28.5 

29.1 

28.0 

98.0 

102.0 


26,634 

17,994 



Yugoslavia .... 

8.5 

6.8 

5.2 

125.4 

162.9 


4,327 

3,175 

... 


tr. S. S. R. 

2 ) 12.4 

. 10.0 

i) 1.8 

124.3 

694.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

Canada . 


U 

1.0 




1,603 

1,334 



United States . . . 

*35.0 

31.5 

29.9 

riY.i 

riV.i 

44,024 

23,310 

36,426 

188.9 

120.9' 


1} Average 1932 to 1935. — 2) Area forecast by the Plan. 


Current information on tobacco. 

Greece: In No. 496 of the Official Journal of the Government, there was recently 
published the law regulating tobacco growing in 1938. Under these regulations the 
maximum area for tobacco growing lias been fixed for the various regions. The 
distribution by provinces will be announced later by a decree of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. The growing of tobacco in 1938 is forbidden, under the same regulations, 
in localities where it was not grown in 1937 and in localities where in the last 
4 years the acreage has not exceeded 12 acres. No area will thenceforward be 
allowed to grow tobacco without previous authorization from the authorities. 

Canada: Most of the tobacco grown in Canada comes from western Ontario; Nor¬ 
folk Comity is the main centre of production. The acreage planted in Ontario (57,100 
acres) has never been so large as this year; when it was 24 per cent, higher than in 1936. 
The increase this year is mainly in light tobacco, which has increased 37 per cent. 
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Area and production of tobacco . 


COUNTRIES 

*#• 

Area 

j Production 

1937 

1936 

Average 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

1936 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1936 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

1,000 acres 

1 

,000 pounds 

Albania. 


4 

3 




3,182 

2,613 



Germany i) ... 

32 

32 

29 

101.4 

131.8 


72,501 

66,015 

... 


Belgium. 

6 

7 

7 

93.1 

87.1 


13,366 

15,115 



Bulgaria ..... 

101 

106 

69 

94.7 

146.3 

69,055 

93,098 

53,785 

74.2 

128.4 

Greece. 

226 

273 

187 

82.7 

120.7 

140,624 

J 78,506 

94,883 

78.8 

148.2 

Hungary. 

35 

37 

49 

96.1 

71.3 

46,751 

50,327 

63,474 

92.9 

76.1 

Italy. 

80 

80 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100,909 

97.9 

93.9 

Poland. 


15 

12 




23,753 

18,432 



Romania. 


45 

32 


__ 


33,219 

19,227 



Switzerland . . . 


1 

1 




1,543 

2,088 

* 


Czechoslovakia , . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33,229 

30,860 



Yugoslavia .... 

52 

45 

37 

115,7 

142,3 


36,650 

23,939 


... 

U S.S. R. 

503 

501 

510 

100.3 

98.6 

... 

608,478 

') 354,728 

... 


Canada . 

65 

55 

49 

118.9 

134.0 

71,352 

46,084 

48,701 

154.8 

146.5 

United States. . . 

1,690 

1,436 

1,596 

117.7 

107.7 

a )l,506,000 

1,153,083 

1,266,355 

130.6 

118.9 

Japan . 

85 

87 

86 

98.7 

99.7 

142,375 

133,358 

345,813 

106.8 

97.6 

Palestine. 


7 

4 





1,546 



Syria and Lebanon 


16 

14 




i 3,925 

7,203 

... 

... 

Turkey. 

... 

148 

124 

... 

... 

138*892 

99,208 : 

77,690 

140.0 

178.8 

Algeria. 

53 

55 

54 

96.0 

97.8 


38,678 

j 39,975 

i 

... 

... 


1) Production for sale. — 2) Average 1931 to 1934. — 3) Report of 1st December. 


compared -with last year. A large part of this increase is in what is called the new 
region, mainly in Norfolk County but lately also extended to Oxford County and 
Brant County. The Tobacco Service of the Division of Bxperimental Farms of the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture has largely contributed to this progress, not only in 
developing plantations and production, but in improving varieties which enabled planters 
to satisfy the changing and ever more exacting demand of the market. 

The November estimates of area harvested and production of tobacco in 1937 
compared with the final figures for the two preceding years are as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 

Area 
in acres 

% 1937 

X936 
= 100 

! 

i 

Production 
in thousand pounds 

% *937 

1936 
— 100 

*93 7 

; 1936 

1935 

*937 

*936 

1935 

Bright due-cured ... 

49,444 

35,879 

30,922 

137.8 

53,577 

24,565! 

35,199 

218,1 

Burlev. ..i 

6,142 

7,996 

8,223 

76.8 

7,000 

9,762! 

10,549 

78.7 

Dark,' air cured or fire cured.I 

2,681 

2,465 

2,300 

108.8 

2,668 

2,700 

2,760 

98.8 

Type cigar.. j 

4,827 

4,800 

2,754 

100.6 

5,852 

4,824 

3,443 

121.3 

lyarge pipe.. i 

1,396 

3,220 

1,963 

43.4 

1,710 

3,923 

2,022 

43.6 

Small pipe. ..* 

860 

605 

708 

142,1 

545 

310 

500 

■j 175.8 

Total . . . 

65,350 

54,965 

46,870 

118.9 

1 71,352 46,084 

[ i 

54.473 

-j 154.& 
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United States: According to the November report, the estimates of area har¬ 
vested and production of tobacco in 1937 compared with the final figures for the 
two preceding years are as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 

'< Area 

1 thousand acres 

% *937 

1036 
= 100 

Production 
thousand pounds 

% 1937 

1936 
--== 100 

293 7 

1936 

1935 

193 ? 

1936 

193 5 

Flue-cured. 

! 958.4 

864.4 

874.0 

110.9 

835.713 

682,850 

811,194 

122.4 

Fire cured. 

i 343.0 

126.6 

142.6 

111.4 

115,451 

99,666 

118,194 

115.8 

Air-cured, light ..... 

! 45b. i 

338.1 

315.9 

134.9 

386,777 

247,854 

248,858 

156.1 

Air -cured, dark. 


34.2 

36.6 

141.5 

41,810 

24,646 

31,020 

169.6 

Cigar Siler. 

1 42*. 1 

37,8 

37.8 

111.4 

46.910 

47,270 

46,793 

99.2 

Cigar binder. 

i 34.0 

26,4 

22.1 

128.8 

48,470 ! 

41,198 

33,355 

117.7 

Cigar wrapper. 

1 10.2 

9.0 

8.0 

113.3 

10,017 

9,599 

7,795 

104.4 

Tot ax, , . , 

| 1,690.2 

1,436.5 

1,437.1 

117.7 

1,485,148 

1,153,083 

1,297,210 

128.8 


Palestine: All operations connected with the curing and baling of tobacco have 
been concluded. Owing to a big increase in production, there are complaints from 
growers at the poor demand, 

Algeria: Tobacco production is slightly higher than last year, owing to the in¬ 
crease in acreage and in spite of a much poorer unit yield. 

Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate: Major crop 1937-38. — No 
change is made in the crop estimate already published. The crop situation in October 
was as follows: 

Ashanti. — The lieavj" rains which continued during the first fortnight of 
the month seriously delayed harvesting and drying and caused the number of diseased 
pods to increase. In the latter part of October weather conditions improved and 
harvesting, fermenting and drying progressed. Movement however was abnormally 
slow, owing to disinclination to accept present prices. It was estimated that 11.2 
million lb. had been marketed while 42.6 million lb. were in farmers’ hands at the 
end of October. 

Western Province. — During the first half of the month, the situation 
was similar to that in Ashanti, but the favourable conditions which prevailed from 
the middle of October induced picking, fermenting and drying on a large scale. It 
was estimated that this picking would probably account for 50 % of the crop, and, 
although pods were somewhat over-ripe the quality as regards fermentation should 
be good owing to large quantities of cacao being available. Farmers were reluc¬ 
tant to sell at present prices. It was reported that about 2.7 million lb. had been 
marketed and 4.9 million were in farmers’ hands at the end of the month. 

Central Province. — Weather conditions were unfavourable for 
harvesting and drying in the second part of the month as well as in the first fort¬ 
night. The delay in harvesting combined with the wet weather produced an increase 
in the number of diseased pods and it was stated that quality might be affected 
as a result. Owing to low prices, farmers were disinclined to sell; it was estimated 
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that 8.5 million lb. had been marketed and 18.6 million remained in farmers’ hands 
at the end of October. 

Eastern Province. — Weather conditions, which had been unfavour¬ 
able in the first half of October and had delayed harvesting and drying, improved 
to a certain extent during the latter part of the month, becoming moderately good 
for drying. It was reported that quality remained good although cacao which was 
stored before being properly dried will need further sunning to prevent development of 
mould. There was very little marketing and farmers’ stocks were rapidly increasing. 
More than half the cacao sold to the end of October had come from the Xsawam- 
Kibi area. It was estimated that 33.6 million lb. had been marketed and 42 6 million 
were in farmers’hands at the end of the month. 

I r a 11 s - Y o 1 1 a . — In both northern and southern areas wet ■weather conti¬ 
nued in October and interfered with harvesting, drying and movement. Towards 
the end of the month weather conditions improved in the southern area and harvest¬ 
ing -was started, while in the northern section weather continued unfavourable for 
all operations. It was confirmed that the bulk of the crop would not be ready for 
harvesting until December-Jauuary. In both areas dissatisfaction with prices retard¬ 
ed movement to a large extent. It was estimated that 3.6 million lb. had been 
marketed and -{.3 million were in farmers’ hands at the end of the month. 

Stocks. — The quantity marketed to the end of October is very much 
below that for the same period last year, while stocks in farmers’ hands show an 
increase. Merchants’ stocks were estimated to be about 29 million lb. less than at 
the end of October 1036. 

Movement. — Total exports from 1 October 1936 to 30 September 1937 were 
678.2 million lb., as compared with 657.3 million lb. during the preceding crop year. 
Movement in October was as follows’ 

October October 


1937 193b 

(million pounds) 

"Railway off-loadings, Takoradi. 7.5 24.5 

Exports: 

Takoradi .. 6.7 35.7 

Accra. 10.1 27.3 

Other ports . 5.3 11.9 

All ports . 22.x 54.9 

Eastern Frontier. 0.3 0.6 

Total exports ... 22.4 55 5 


Nigeria: It was reported in October that heavy trains had delayed the opening 
of the cacao season. 


Tea. 


India: In North India normal seasonable weather conditions continued in October 
and crop prospects were "fair. Production to the end of October was 17,010,000 lb, 
larger than the outturn to the same date last year. In South India weather in 
October continued unsettled and the north-east monsoon had not yet fully broken. 
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Useful showers fell and crop prospects were fair. Outturn to the end of the month 
was io.i per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Xyasalmu f : Good prospects were reported in October from tea estates. 

Coffee* 

Brasil: According to the Departmento Nacional do Cafe the total quantity 
of coffee removed from the market from 193 r to 15 November amounts to 72,186,000 
centals, of which. 2,244,300 centals was destroyed during October and 432,100 centals 
in the first fortnight of November. Stocks of coffee in Brazilian ports on 30 Nov¬ 
ember 1937 were 4,352*000 centals, of which 2,822,000 were in the port of Santos. 

British Guiana: The crop condition of coffee plantations on 1 November was 
average. 

Haiti: In October the crop condition of coffee plantations was good. Good rains 
fell in the south and west. In the north the weather was dry. 

Dominican Republic: Weather conditions in October were favourable for coffee 
plantations. 

Trinidad: It was reported in October that picking of the coffee crop would soon 
begin. A fairly good cop was expected. 

Kenya: The crop condition of coffee plantations on 1 December was good. 

Madagascar: According to the most recent estimate, bearing area this year is 
about 222,000 acres against 208,000 in 1936-37 and 16r,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935-36; percentages, 107 .t and 138.5. The corresponding production 
of marketable coffee is estimated at about 661,000 centals against 6 r 3,000 and' 356,000; 
percentages, 108,0 and 185,7. 

Sierra Leone: In October weather conditions were favourable for coffee crops, 
the condition of which was considered average on 1 November. 

New Caledonia: In October the condition of coffee plantations was excellent. 


Groundnuts. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to groundnuts tins 
year is 1,843 acres against 1,278 in 1936; percentage, 144.3. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at 31,209 centals against 22,399 in 1936; percentage, 139.3, 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 


nut area: 

Xy37 

acres acres* 

Area harvested in October. 68,000 69,400 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 October . . 467,000 465,000 

Area of standing crops at the end of October . . . 157.200 132,200 


Egypt: Harvesting of groundnuts is near its end, and, the yield per acre is about 
5 per cent, above the average. 
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Nigeria: Marketing of new crop groundnuts was expected to begin about the 
middle of October but, though the acreage under cultivation was reported to be greater 
than last year, the yield per acre was not expected to be so good, as the rainfull this 
year has been smaller than usual. 


Colza and sesame. 

Germany: Crop conditions on i December, in the system of the country, com¬ 
pared with those of i November 1937 and 1 December 1936, were as follows: winter 
colza 2.3 (2.4 and 2.8), winter rape 2 4 (2.4 and 2.8b According to the latest esti¬ 
mates, production of colza in IQ 37 was 1,492,000 centals (2,984,000 bushels) against 
D779,°oo centals (3,558,000 bushels) in 1936 and 1,784,000 centals (3,567,000 bushels) 
iu 1935; percentages, 83.9 and 83.6. Corresponding figures for rape were as follows: 
256,000 centals (12,800 short tons), 430,000 centals (21,500 short tons) and 448,000 
centals (22,400 short toms); percentages, 59.5 and 57.2. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sesame this year 
is 1,110 acres against 1,085 xn *936; percentage, 102.3. The corresponding production 
is estimated at 0,769 centals against 9,453 in 1936; percentage, 103.3. 

Poland: The crop condition of winter colza on 15 November was 3.8, as at 15 Oc¬ 
tober, against 3.3 on 15 November 1936. 

Romania: On 10 December, winter colza was growing well. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, production of colza this year is 
about 2,917,000 centals (5,834,000 bushels) against 2,671,000 (5,342,000) in 1930 and 
2,143,000 (4,286,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 109.2 
and 136.1. 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: Although in the east meadows and pastures have improved, in the 
west, clover fields and pastures are considered, below average. Owing to the fine weather 
of this autumn the stabling of livestock was finished as late as the first decade of De¬ 
cember. Crop condition on 1 December, in the system of the county, compared with 
the figures for 1 November 1937 and 1 December 1936, was as follows: clover 2.7 (2.7 
and e.7); pasture 2.9 (3.0 and 2.9). According to the latest estimates, the production 
of clover hay is about 171,172,900 centals (8,508,590 short tons) against 206,474,400 
centals (10,323,600 short tons) in 1936 and an average in the five years 1931 to 1935 
of 185,432,600 centals (9,271,500 short tons); percentages, 82.4 and 91.8. Corresponding 
figures for alfalfa hay are: 65,884,700 centals (3,294,190 short tons), 66,065,800 (3,303,200 
short tons) and43,92i,8oo centals (2,196,100 short tons); percentages, 99.7 and 150.0. 
Production of hay from permanent meadows (irrigated and non-irrigated) is estimated 
at 590,261,000 centals (29,513,000, short tons) against 613,281,000 centals (30,664,000 
short tons) last year and an average of 504,850,000 centals (25,242,000 .short tons); 
percentages, 96.2 andn6.9- 

Belgium: Mangels on the whole have given satisfactory yields, while those of turnips 
and chou-moellier are very high owing to lack of frost during November. 
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France: The revised estimates of area of the main fodder crops and of permanent 
meadows for hay and the first estimates of production are as follows:-—- 


Area (thousand acres). 



1937 

193 

Average 

1931-35 

°o 

1936 
— roo 

1937 

Average 

» IOO 

Tuber and root crops for fodder :— 






J erusalem artichokes ..... 

365 

365 

33* 

Q9-9 

i ro. 1 

Mangels ...». 

2U7S 

2,279 

2,114 

95-6 

103.1 

Turnips and swedes. 

380 

4S6 

5*3 

79-5 

75-4 

Total (1) . . . 

2,92C) 

3.130 

2,958 

93-6 

99.0 

Leguminous and graminaceous crops 






from rotation meadows :— 
Alfalfa, clover and sainfoin . . 
Grasses grown alone or mixed 

7-356 

7,366 

7,280 

99-9 

101.0 

with leguminous crops. . . . 

r ,554 

1,429 

1,300 

108.8 

119.6 

Annual green fodder ..... 

1,844 

1,857 

1,781 

99-3 

103.6 

Total .... 

1 0,754 

10,652 

10,361 

95-7 

07-4 

Permanent meadows for hay (2) . . 

13,279 

13,870 

13,630 

1*5-7 

‘>7*4 

Production (thousand centals) 








% 

193; 


1937 

1936 

Average 

I93i”i935 

1936 

B1 100 

A verage 

*• IOO 

Tuber and root crops for fodder :— 






J erusalem articliockes. 

41,795 

54,129 

5°,944 

77.2 

82.0 

Mangels .. 

637,827 

756,484 

664,685 

8.1.3 

96.0 

Turnips and swedes. 

60,579 

85,041 

90,452 

71.2 

67.O 


Leguminous and graminaceous crops 
from rotation meadows :— 
Alfalfa, clover and sainfoin (dried 


hay). 

Grasses grown alone or mixed 

259,970 

260,321 

252,391 

99*9 

103,0 

with leguminous crops (dried 

hav). 

Annual green fodder ..... 

45 ,o *3 

296,311 

43,007 

314,694 

37,023 

27 D 734 

104.7 

94.2 

121.6 

109,0 

Permanent meadows for hay {dried 






hay) . 

405,916 

420,571 

397,521 

96.5 

102.X 


The preceding table does not include, among annual crops, cabbage for fodder 
(an average of 604,000 acres and 152,596,000 centals or 7,630,000 short tons in 1931- 
* 935 , 642,000 acres and 165,020,000 centals or 8,251,000 short tons in 1936), and nor 
does it include permanent grasses, pastures and grazings (a total of 14,186,000 acres, 
281,574,000 centals and 14,079,000 short tons on the average of 1931-1935, and 
acres, 286,660,000 centals and 14,333,000 short tons in 1936). 

The 1936-37 agricultural year was unfavourable for tuber and root crops for 
fodder so that both the acreage and the unit yield were lower; on the other hand it 
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was fairly good for green fodder, and in general the production of fodder crops seems 
almost sufficient for requirements, particularly in view of the rather mild autumn 
which enabled stock to pasture quite late in the season. 

The relatively sharp fall in the acreage of permanent meadows for hay should 
be noted, for this acreage had increased almost continuously for forty years; this 
year’s figure is the lowest since 1929 inclusive. 

The mild temperatures of November favoured sprouting of grass, which was still 
plentiful at the end of the month in most districts. 


Greece: According to the estimate of the month of December, the production 


of the main fodder 

crops was as 

follows. 



0/ 

JO 

193/ 



1937 

1936 

Av erage 
1931-1935 

193b 

— 100 

Average 
= 100 

Rotation meadow 







(dried hay) . . . 

looo centals) 

2,4W 

2,539 

1,761 

95*2 

137-2 


{ 000 sh. tons) 

121 

127 

88 



Clover (dried) . . 

(ooo centals) 

1,786 

T, 722 

1,067 

103.8 

167.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

89 

86 

53 



Permanent meadow 







(hav). 

(000 centals) 

3,136 

3,57i 

2,316 

S7.S 

133-4 


(000 sh. tons) 

157 

JJQ 

116 




Italy. The growth of fodder crops was good in the first fortnight of November. 
However, rain and the condition of the soil prevented the use of pastures in several 
areas of northern Italy. The condition of fodder crops was generally good in the se¬ 
cond half of November. 

Poland: On 15 November crop condition of clover was 3.1 against 3.1 on 15 Oc¬ 
tober and 3.E on 15 November 1936. 

Portugal: Weather in October was favourable for fodder crops and their condition 
at the end of the month was good. 

United Kingdom: The weather during November in England and Wales was gene¬ 
rally open and dry, with temperatures average or somewhat below normal* 
Mangels were lifted under good conditions. The roots, though smaller than usual, 
were of sound quality. The latest production estimate for England and Wales is 
82,163,000 centals (4,108,000 short tons), which is 21.7 per cent, smaller than last 
year’s crop of 104,922,000 (5,246,000) and 17.8 per cent, less than the average for 1931- 
1935 of 99,908,000 (4,995,000). Swedes and turnips are reported to be a moderate 
crop and the roots are, on the whole, rather small. There were reports of mildew from 
a number of districts. The latest estimate for production in England and Wales is 
106,154,000 centals (5,308,000 short tons), which is 15.1 per cent, less than last year’s 
figure of 124,970,000 (6,248,000) and 21.3 per cent, less than the average of 133,132,000 
(6,657,000). The first estimate of production of hay from permanent meadows in 
England and Wales is 111,261,000 centals (5,563,000 short tons), against 106,019,000 
(5,301,000) in 1936 and an average for 1931-35 of 103,506,000 (5,175,300). The correspond¬ 
ing estimate for hay from rotation meadows is 47,968,000 (2,398,000) against 37,498,000 
(1,875,000) in 1936 and an average of 43,389,000 (2,169,000); percentages, 127.9 and 110.5* 

The second estimate of production of turnips and swedes in Scotland at 
55,090,000 centals (6,073,000 short tons) is up 5,644,000 (282,000) on the first estimate 
and is slightly above the average of 1931 to 1935• The first estimate of production 
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of mangels in Scotland is 1,814,000 centals (91,000 short tons), which is 13.9 pet cent, 
higher than last year (1,593,000 or 80,000} and 153.3 P er cent, higher than the five- 
year average (716,000 or 36,000). 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, the area of wild hay cut 
this year was about 11,522,000 acres against. 10,694,000 acres in 1936 and 11,797,000 
acres on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 108.0 and 97.9. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 186,040,000 centals (9,302,000 
short tons) against 138,300,000 centals (6,915,000 short tons) and 178,440,000 centals 
(8,922,000 short tons); percentages, 134.5 and T04.3. The area of all tame hay was 
about 54,792,000 acres against 57,055,000 acres in 1936 and 55,891,000 acres on the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages/ 116,5 and 108.8. The correspon¬ 
ding production is estimated at about 1,475,700,000 centals (73,785,000 short tons) 
against 1,266,180,000 centals (63,309,000) short tons and 1,356,850,000 (67,843,000); 
percentages, 116.5 and 10S.8. 

Algeria: The germination of rotation fodder crops sown early was proceeding 
in good conditions at the end of November, except for alfalfa which was suffering 
from drought. Drought ‘also on the whole checked the growth of the crops, parti¬ 
cularly of mixtures of vetches and oats, especially in the department of Constantine. 
In Constantine also sowing of Egyptian clover was much delayed. Permanent grasses 
were about normal for the time of year in the department of Alger and Oran, but 
were very unsatisfactory in Constantine, where meadows had not been sufficiently 
irrigated. In the south pastures were on the wlioole good, but vegetation was not 
vigorous and further rain was needed at the end of November; only pastures in the 
Geryyille district were long and thick. 

Egypt: Sowing of clover (bersim) was over, and, cutting of the early-sown cul¬ 
tivations was begun the first time. In view of the attack by the cotton worm (Pro- 
denia litura) the crop condition is slightly under the average. The attack was spread 
out in many scattered areas mostly in the provinces of Tower Bgypt; it was severe 
in many fields, which necessitated their resowing. The attack gradually - waned 
by the end of November and almost disappeared. 

Tunisia: Lack of rain in October and November made difficult and restricted 
sowing of fodder crops. , At the and of November pastures were not good or were 
even poor in the north (Bizerta area); in the centre (Tunis and Kef) districts) they 
were hardly sufficient to feed flocks; in the south (Susa and Sfax) they were almost 
dried up. In the latter area, nxanv cactus plantations have been used as a reserve 
for fodder in years of scarcity. 
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Pig population in Denmark. 







1937 




j 


1936 


CL^SSIFICAlIOJs. 1 

■20 

Nov 

9 

Oct 

28 1 
Aug. i 

17 

July 

19 

June 

8 

May 

27 

March 

i3 

Feb. 

2 

Jan. 

21 

Nov. 

10 

Oct. 

29 

Aug. 







(Thousands) 






Boars for breeding. 

18 

19 

20 ’ 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

51 

43 

491 

66 

70 

74 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

Other sows in farrow 

139 

130 

1481 

157 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

Sows in milk . . . 

65 

83 

91 

87 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

24 

29 

1 

29 

25 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

Sows for slaughter. 

16 

22 

14 

12 

10 

11 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

Total of sows . . . 

295 j 

j 

307 

35/1 

347 

| 352 * 

359 

360 

559 l 

374 

392 

418 

1 438 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned . . . . 

550 i 

734 i 

1 

1 

794 

766 

707 

761 

751 

669 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

Young and adult 1 
pigs forslaugh- j 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg • • 

839 

848 

1 

811, 

763 

i 

1 

775 j 

752 

[ 

734 

1 

1 

774 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

! 

947 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 6 o kg. . 

. 685 

668 

638* 

713 

i 1 

656 | 

625 

1 

| 657 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

Fat pigs of 6 o 
kg, and over . 

594 

513 


475 

J 506 

519 

' 536 

5.9 

523 

551 

556 

608 

Total ptgs „ . * j 

| 2,98! 

3,089 

3,167 

3.083 

! 3,017 

3 037 

J 3,059 

| 3.024 

3,223 

! 3,516 

3,669 

3,718 


Livestock in Italy. 

We give below the numbers of livestock in Italy on March 1937 and com¬ 
parative figures for March 1936 and March 1930 (Census):— 



March i»j37 

March 1936 

March iq3D 

Horses . 

. 796,490 

816,270 

942.475 

Asses . 

. 799^30 

^° 5 * 3 xo 

904,625 

Mules. 


413,720 

456,466 

Hinnies. 

. S,S 5 o 

S,ioo 

9*432 

Cattle. 

. 7,288,810 

7,235,000 

7,088,752 

Sheep .. 


8,8(32,470 

10 , 268,119 

Goats. 

. 1,803,570 

T, 794,630 

1,892,736 

Pigs . . - . 


3 , 205,690 

3 > 3 I S »°75 
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Livestock in Latvia. 


CLASS! PIC A TIC X 


Horses . . ..*.. . . j 

Under i year ..' 

Colts i year old and under 3 years.! 

Horses 3 years old and under 15 year?. . . . ! 
Horses 15 years old and over . . ..I 

Cattle . .. . 

Calves under 1 year old. j 

Bulls and oxen from 1 to 2 years.j 

Bulls and oxen of 2 years and over.i 

Heifers of 1 year and over . *.i 

Milk cows .. 

Sheep . 

Lambs up to 1 year. 

Sheep 1 year and above. 

Pi& . 

Sucking pigs under 2 months. 

Pigs from 2 to 6 months old .. 

Boars and sows of 6 months and over . . . . j 
Other pigs of 6 months and above.i 


26 June 
2037 

26 June 

1036 

26 June 
1035 

15 June 

x 93.J 

15 June 
* ( <33 

391,948 

388,770 

384,358 

375,200 

370,200 

22,025 

30,825 

257,820 

81,278 

18,871 

28,529 

270,742 

70,628 

17,468 

28,292 

261,221 

77,377 

15,100 

28,480 

293,170 

38,450 

14,420 

29,040 

290,920 

35,820 

1,209 949 

1,261,442 

1,274,914 

1,157,600 

1,155,800 

158,162 

25,968 

11,202 

161,246 

873,353 

180,908 
29,954 ! 
12,681 
157,641 
880,258 

200,084 

31,400 

12,662 

155,807 

874,961 

169,750 
23,440 1 
11,620 
145,690 
807,100 

165,500 

24,150 

12,350 

150.900 

802.900 

1,333,999 1 

1,351,632 

1,346,718 

1,208,900 

1,114,300 

737,440 j 
596,559 

736,758 

614,874 

735,829 

610,889 

646,900 

562,000 

594,800 

519,500 

739,317 

674,374 

803,101 

686,400 

585,900 

200,798 

297,158 

79,250 

162,111 

198,705 

255,760 

78,950 

140,959 

220,424 

305,325 

86,408" 

190,944 

204,270 

243760 

93,980 

144,390 

172,010 

1 209,130 

I 81,770 

122,990 


Livestock in Curasao and dependencies. 


YEARS 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

1936 . 

272 

4,916 

55 

5,042 

40,517 

69,379 

3,790 

1935 . 

314 

4 ,914 

106 

5,116 

36,084 

66,857 

5,123 

1934 .. 

265 ; 

4,832 

68 

1 4,488 

36,360 

65,560 

3,887 

1933 .. . 

277 ! 

4,935 

64 

4,070 

36,107 ! 

65,574 

j 4,357 

1932 .... . 

238 j 

4,427 

47 

3,452 

25,782 , 

54,321 

3,763 

1931. 

280 ! 

4,132 

106 

3,215 

16,659 

44,673 

! 3,063 

1930 1 ) . 

101 ! 

4,000 

45 

2,250 

18,338 

48,761 

! 2,707 


1 } Xot including St. Martin. 


The cattle and iamb feeding situation in the United States. 

Movements of cattle during October continued to point to a considerable 
increase in cattle feeding in the Corn Belt states in the winter and spring of 
*937*38 over a year earlier, but numbers will not be large in comparison with 
the numbers fed in most years before the 1934 drought. Much the largest 
proportion on record of cattle movements into the Corn Belt have been going 
into the States east of the Mississippi. 

Cattle feeding in Texas and Oklahoma and other Cotton Belt states is 
also likely to be larger as there are abundant supplies of cotton seed cake and 
hulls. 
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The movements of feeder lambs in October this year were considerably 
larger than in October last year, and the total number of lambs to be fed 
this season is expected to be considerably larger than last, particularly in the 
Corn Belt, in Texas and in Colorado. The main movement of lambs, from 
Texas to the Corn Belt and other States, have been considerable" larger from 
July to the end of October this year than last. 


Livestock and poultry in Taiwan. 




YEARS 

Iloi-es 

Cattle 

Sheep j 

Goats 


31 December 

1 9 3 6 


590 

78,629 

155 

75,380 

1 , 813,049 

3i 

*935 


533 

84,639 

257 

78,350 

3 , 873,209 

» 

*934 


41 I 

87,991 

242 

83,699 

3 , 836,169 

31 9 

*933 


347 

84,021 

313 

87,029 

1,806 489 

31 9 

* 93 2 


333 

80,351 

367 

90,084 

1 , 753,912 

31 » 

*93* 


301 

86,884 

307 

93,398 

1 , 738,874 

3* » 

* 93° 


325 

92,322 

341 

89,430 

1 , 750^464 



YEARS 

7: 

! Bulfalocs j 

Fow Is 

Geese 

Ducks 

Turkey.- 



— 

~ tl 

! ' 

—- 

-- 

" 


31 Decembei 

1930 

. 292,326 1 

6 , 805,225 

392,451 

1 , 861,768 

24,434 

31 

*935 

305,795 1 

6 , 466,312 

370,759 

1 , 771,963 

38,496 

3 i 

1934 . 

. - . 306,874 ' 

6 , 198,693 

336,483 

1 , 616,807 

15,154 

3 * » 

1933 • • ■ * - 

. 302,249 

5 , 746 , 5 D 

319,606 

1 , 496,165 

11,219 

31 

* 93 ^ • . 

286,255 

5 . 266,796 

306,303 

1 , 379,364 

9,234 

3 * *> 

1931 . 

. 296,158 

5 , 051,219 

263 307 

1 , 343,327 

6,631 

3 * 

i ‘)30 . 

. 298,536 

4 , 856,211 1 

252,661 

1 , 092,604 

5,143 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

France: Foot-and-mouth disease continued in some districts and loss appears 
to be considerable. The disease attacked flocks of sheep at the lambing period and 
losses of lambs are particularly high. The mild temperatures were favourable for 
milk production but foot-and-mouth disease has appreciably reduced the yield* 

The stock had still abundant feed on the pastures in November save in upland 
districts. 

Hungary: On 20 November, supplies of fodder were on the whole sufficient, 
and the health of livestock was satisfactory. 

Irish Free State: The weather during November was dry and mild and excep¬ 
tionally favourable for feeding. Fodder was adequate for all normal requirements. 
Milk production was slightly below average, 

Latvia: Cows were stabled generally during November. Ordinary forage is of 
mediocre quality and the supplies available are smaller than last year. Supplies of 
concentrated food are adequate. The milk yield increased in the autumn and reached 
a level of 5 to 10 per cent, above that of last year. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Netherlands: In -November, feed for rnilelx cows was fairly good to good. Com¬ 
pared with November last year milk production is about 3 per cent, lower. In Gel- 
dexland milk production was 3 per cent, higher; the decrease in other provinces 
was as follows: 2 to 3 per cent, in Friesland, Drente, Overijsel, South Holland and 
North Brabant, 5 per cent, in Groningen, 7.5 per cent, in Utrecht and 15 per cent, 
in Zeeland. In North Holland and Limburg, milk production was hardly different 
from normal. 

Romania: On 10 December the health of livestock was on the whole satisfactor}'. 
At this date, in many districts small animals, particularly sheep, could still feed in 
the fields. 

United Kingdom: Cattle and sheep have made fair progress during the month. 
Pastures were about average in November for the time of year. It is anticipated 
that supplies of winter keep will be sufficient but straw may be scarce later. Milk 
yields during November showed a seasonal fall. 

Algeria: The health of animals and feeding conditions improved during November. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is abating nearly everywhere and, in some districts, 
lias disappeared. The condition of breeding stock continued good during the month' 
They improved on the whole, though foot-and-month disease and its effects prevented 
recovery in many cases. The situation was good at the end of November on the 
coast, in Tell and on the high plateaux of Alger and Oran where there was plentiful 
pasture for sheep and cattle. In Constantine, owing to the insufficiency of pasture, 
animals failed to maintain condition but mortality was not abnormal. In the south, 
the situation made a further improvement with variations according to region. In 
some districts, sheep were improving while in others, ewes and spring lambs remained 
thin. However, concern was felt only in two small areas 

Tunisia: Owing to lack of rain, feed conditions for livestock had become diffieu It 
at the end of November. 

Union of South Africa: Following the exceptionally dry winter this 3'ear, condi¬ 
tions were very bad in many parts of the Union on 1 November, with prospects of 
even worse conditions. Stock were dying in some parts, and in many districts they 
had to be fed on growing cereal or maize crops. The drought -was serious in the 
north-west of Cape Province, in the Karroo, parts of the south coast, Griqualand West, 
on the north border of Cape Province and in the Karroo. Trekking took place from 
many of these areas to winter rainfall areas. The only parts of Cape Province not 
seriously affected by the drought were in the south-west, where conditions were very 
good following October rains, and in the north-east where the drought was somewhat 
relieved by rain. Flocks were already shorn in the south-west and dips were of 
excellent quality. Elsewhere wool clips were of good quality but light owing to 
drought. In the rest of the Union, namely Natal, Orange Free State and Transvaal 
the drought was relieved at the beginning of October by rain, but not before heavy 
stock losses had occurred, particularly in Natal. Moreover, later it became dry again 
and much more rain was needed. 
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Current information on sericulture. 

Production of fresh cocoons. 


ii 

Quantities of eggs prepared jj Production of cocoons 




FOR incubation 

1 


COUNTRIES 


1 

i 

i 


Average 

%» 

937 

| 


Average 

% 1937 



i 

1937 1 

193b 

1931 



1937 1 

3936 

1931 





i 

! 

1 


to 193 s 

1936 

Aver-, 

age 

J 


to 1935 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 



1 

1 

000 ounces 

% 100 

— 100 

i, 

000 pounds 

=■ 100 

— 100 

Bulgaria . . . . 



j 

31 

26 

26 

119.5 

118.0 

! 

3,616 1 

3,025 

2,924 

119.6 

123.7 

France . 



13 ! 

13 

17 

96.5 

74 3 

1,412 j 

1,486 

2,010 

95.1 

70.3 

Greece . 



62 

57 

58 

107.8 

105.8 

6,617 1 

5,993 

4,839 

1104 

136.8 

Italy . . . 


iti; 

542 ( 

465 

510 

— 

— 

70,438 i 

71,257 

67,633 

98.9 

104.1 

Chosen ... | 

s) 


206 

208 

220 

98.7 

93.6 

31,975 . 

32,812 

31,073 

97.4 

102.9 

t) | 


148 

140 

131 

105.7 

112.8 

18,173 

18,009 

14,693 

100.9 

123.7 

Japan.] 

s) 


2,339 

2,295 

2,726 

101.9 

85.8 

376,198 ! 

339,980 

399,551 

110.7 

94.2 

t) 


2,713 

2,843 

3,130 

95.4 

86.7 

307,822 J 

343,183 

356,059 

89.7 

86.5 

Syria and Lebanon. 


32 

32 

49 

100.5 

66.2 

2,538 

2,108 

3,784 

120.4 

| 67.1 

Totals . 



6.086 

6.079 

1 6.867 

1 100.1 

88.6 

) 818.789 

817.853 

882.616 

100.1 

1 1 

92,8 


5 ) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. — 1 ) Approximate figure, referring to the quantity of 
eggs distributed to producers 









TRADE 


WHEAT 


TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


Oct 

on pr 

>! Thus:!- months (August 

-Oci 

oi;i;r 31 ) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
-July 3 t> 

Exports 

| Imports | 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


i 1937 1 

1936 

; 1937 | 

X936 ;j 

1937 


1930 

193 / 

1936 

1936-37 

1936-37 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheal, 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria ..... 

498 1 

659 

0 1 

0 ! 

1,167 


1,655 


0 

0 

4,625 

0 " 

Hungary. 

355 , 

1,335 

0 ■ 

o 

1,188 


5,195 


0 

0 

13,121 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 : 

0 

! 0 ; 

0 • 

0 


0 


0 

0 

• 0 

0 

Pcland-D&ntzig . . 

0 : 

125 

0 : 


0 


830 


0 

0 

1,131 

0 

Romania .... 

1 1 


1 

... ji) 

5,264 

x) 

7,056 

x) 

0 

x) 0 

22,528 

1 

Yugoslavia . . , . j 

5 451 ! 

1,242 

0 ! 

0 ; 

2,199 


4,390 


0 

0 

10,781 

0 ‘ 

V, S. S. R.i 

l | 



1 ) 

5,313 

1 ) 

8 

1 ) 

0 

I) 0 

758 

0 

Canada . j 

6,033 1 

16,151 

! 137 i 

40 | 

13,502 


41,278 


215 

43 

104,917 

sa 

Argentina . . . . 

: 1,448 | 

3,558 

— 

— j 

5,561 


8,125 

- 

- 

— 

93,598 

— 

Chile ...... 1 

I 


i _ 1 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 0 

0 

0 

Uruguay..: 

> , | 


1 .. _ i 








1.874 

IT 

India: by sea 4 ) . , i 

”786 j 

* i *195 

4 ; 

0 ! 

3,031 


2,236 


17 

3 

9,992 

a 

» : by land 4 ) . 1 



; t 1 

1 







549 

22 a 

Iraq . . . . . ‘. . j 

j *”l 22 ’ 

’' 224 

0 ! 

0 I 

314 


392 


0 

0 

2,982 

0 

Iran . .. 1 

) f 


! ... ! 

2 ) 

189 

2 ) 

75 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 0 

538 

0 

Manchukuo . . . . j 

1 i 


- 1 * 


4 

2 ) 

48 


- 


410 

— 

Syria&Leb.:Fr.m.t. \ 

j * * * ! 



... !i) 

2 

1 ) 

109 

X) 

29 

1 ) 0 

827 

136 

Turkey. 



! — j 

— <i) 

433 

x) 

128 


- 


2,814 

— 

Algeria. 

! ‘ * 566 

’' *550 

9 ! 

I i 

1,344 ! 


1,505 


40 

16 

3,566 

626- 

Egypt. 

; ... : 


; j 

.. Ji) 

3 j 

x) 

1 

X) 

0 

x) 0 

366 

0 

French Morocco . . 



! 

1 } 

135 1 

1 ' 

17 

I) 

0 

1) 25 

404 

1,325 

Tunis. 

! * ’ 372 1 

2 

"1 5 j 

30 ] 

912 , 


15 


35 

140 1 

, 205 

692 

Australia. 

i 

| 1,848 | 

955 

1 0 : 

0 1 

4,886 1 


6,134 


0 

0 | 

44,177 

0 


Importing Countries: ! 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxexnb. E. U 
! Denmark .... 

f‘ Spain . 

!' Estonia . . . . 

Finland. 

• France . 

Greece . 

I 1 Irish Free State 
S 1 Italy ..... 

i Latvia. 

Norway .... 

‘■..Netherlands . . 

.JO 1 Portugal .... 

•; United Kingdom . 
f, Sweden .... 

; Switzerland . . . 

Czechoslovakia 
Jf.,United, States . . 
^Brazil...... 

.... 

jSBerti,'. 

J ; ®Sl*qna 5} . .' . . 

Sfl^yton. ..... 

|; China 1 ...... 

| Chosen. 

f.^iaiwiah ..... 
I'iJphdb'China . „ . 

&psh Malaya. . 
jjpwfestlne: Br, m. t. 
CTjafon of South Afr 
IfNgw Zealand . . 


42 ! 6,726 

3 i 543 

222 7,015 ; 

37 822 i 


26,831 

306 

2,112 

38 

1,002 

2 ) 1,813 2 ) 


0 1) 2 1) 2 

O x) 22 i) 53 

0 2 ) I 2 ) 1 


1 17,190 26,954 


22,325 56,400 82,842 60,091 65,670 336,935 324,642 


. Se ? t ^f • 7“ ? } L J P to . 3r Au ^ ust - — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4 ) Up to 31 May. — 5 ) From 1 st April 1937 , tlrn 
pctian statistics indude the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the trade direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
6 ) From 1 st April 1937 . 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
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COUNTRIES 

October i 

Three months {August 1 -October 31) 

j Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 32} 

| Exports | Imports 

Exports I worts 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 1136 | 1937 1036 

! 1937 IJ36 j 1 137 1036 

1936-37 

1936-37 

1 

1 



Exporting C'mntnts: 


Wheat flour. *— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spam ...... 

France ...... 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

Latvia , . . 

Lithuania . , . . 

Poland - Dantzig . . 
Romania . . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina . . . . 

Chile. 

Uruguay ... 
Chosen . 

India: by sea 5) . . 

Iraq. 

Iian . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis . .. 

Australia. 


0 

4 

28 

0 


1 


37 

296 


1 

134 

4 

25 

0 

0 


19 


4-i | 

0 


_ 0 

86 

!60 

230 

81 

116 


448 


620 j 

232 


318 

2,845 

80 

152 

0 

0 


224 


348 

0 


0 

1,352 

244 

287 

15 

3 


589 


1,152 

38 


17 

4,417 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 ( 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 


0 


521 1 

0 


0 

1,449 





1) 

0 

1) 

1 ,1) 

0 

r) 

0 

16 

’“34 

13 

0 

”■ 0 


67 


37 i 

0 


0 

123 





x) 

315 

x) 

275 1) 

22 

X) 

15 

1,464 

* * 659 

'' 909 

13 

*“ 15 


1,826 


2,411 

35 


38 

8,870 

929 

630 

0 

12 


2,518 


2,032 

1 


25 

7,628 

187 

142 


— 


446 i 


449 I 

— 


— 

2,148 i 

* * 0 


... 


2) 

0 

2) 

0 2) 

4 

.2) 

0 






2) 

0 

2) 

31 2) 

0 

2) 

0 

121 ! 





1) 

12 

x) 

7 1) 

0 1 

1) 

0 

52 

“’108 

’ * ‘ 33 ! 

0 

2 


338 1 


108 

1 s 


8 

855 

li 

12 

1 0 

0 


34 


29 

0 


0 

90 




1 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 2) 

0 , 

3) 

0 

0 

... 




l 







4) L663 1 

49 

91 

j 4 

5 


*132 


”'l95 

14 ’ 


12 

554 





i) 

0 U) 

7 1) 

0 ' 

X) 

0 

10 

‘*’35 

‘“38 

8 

i *" 9 


82 


112 

17 , 


42 

284 

1,090 

928 

0 

I 0 


2,931 


2,563 

0 1 


0 

11,063 , 


478 

0 

847 
0 
38 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
45 
S12 
71 

101 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

414 

80 

0 

193 

0 


1 

) 


Importing Count/iet>: 

Austria . 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. 17 . 
Denmark ..... 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . , 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Haiti. 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

Peru. 

Burma 6). 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-China . . . . 
British Malaya, . . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine Br. m. t. . 
Syria &Leb.: Fr. m. t. 

Egypt . 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


1 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

0 

158 

2 

21 


0 


3 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

223 

4 

1 


Totals . . . 


3,878 


3,932 


33 

7 

21 

0 

31 

3 

12 

77 

116 

10 

775 ! 

§1 

14 1 


51 1 
24 I 


l 


5! 

9 

18 

0 

26 

3 

18 

146 

98 

7 

619 

0 

2 

19 


6 , 

6 1 

74 

15 ! 

29 ! 

15 

9 

8 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 t 

0 

106 t 

0 1 

0 

5 

0 * 

0 

37 

0 

11 

101 

158 , 

8 

323 

0 1 

0 

12 

407 , 

615 . 

2,136 

6 ! 

7 i 

0 

216 | 

2 

0 


— 

44 


2) 

99 



0 I1) 135 i> 


167 I 
78 

83 1) 


138 

44 

36 

0 

115 

4 

39 

224 

362 

14 

2,029 

0 

57 |i 
73 


101 

93 


49 

512 

78 

103 

25 

161 

0 

0 

0 

479 

0 

15 

0 

140 

1 

902 

433 

1,422 

0 

45 

2,042 

9,494 

26 

3 

348 

9 

— 

241 

— 

959 

— 

3) 11 

0 ! 

31 

1 i 

209 

— 

353 

221 

537 


1,323 



1 

- X) 

173 

! x) 

157 


I 

- X) 

97 1 

x) 

102 

0 

2) 

0 1} 

72 1 

!*) 

86! 

23 I 

I 1 ) 

25 1) 

243 

jx) 

246 i 

43 

2) 

0 2} 

263 ! 

la) 

310 1 

0 

x) 

0 1) 

76 

11) 

106; 

14 

1) 

42 ,1) 

7 

x) 

7 ! 

6 

X) 

0 ! i) 

5 

lx) 

6 

2 

2) 

0 a) 

0 

2) 

1 


0 

142 

II 

0 

189 

30 

5 

1 


99! 

650 

422 

1,494 

2371 

729 

89 

54 

10 

44 


1,227 


10,888 j 11,861 


4,924 


4,829 ( 


48,826 j 


24,879 


1) Up to* 30 September. —* 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 30 June — 4} Up to 31 May. — 5) From xst April 1937 the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India whit Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma vhitii other foreign countries, —* 
6) From 1st April 1937 /; 

d 


f 1 

i 
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TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 



j October i 

i : 

| Three months (August 1-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

1 

| Net Exports *) 

Net Imports **) 

Net Exports *) j Net Imports **} 

Net Ex.*) 

NetIm.**) 


j 1937 j 1936 

1-1- 

; 1037 1 2936 

1 f 

| 1937 | 2936 j 2937 

1936 

1936-37 

1936-37 


Total Wheat aaci Flour f). 


Thousand centals (i centals = 100 lb.). 


Totals . 


20,791 


29,283 


Germany. 

1 _ 

— 

! 1.394 

I 73 , 

Austria ...... 



: 270 

536 : 

Belgo-Luxem. E- U. 



2,236 

1,984 

Bulgaria ..... 

1 504 

692 

— 

— 1 

Denmark ..... 

1 — 

.— 

293 

483 i. 

Spain ...... 

1 — 

— 

1 — 

— 

Estonia ...... 

! 0 

0 

1 — 

— 1 ! 

Finland ...... 

1 — 

— 

127 

123 : 

France ...... 

— 

— 

859 

305 !| 

Greece ...... 

! — 

— 

552 

1,077 j! 

Hungary.. 

, * 463 

1,538 

1 — 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

j — 

.— 

j 720 

983 ! 

Italy ....... 

173 

— 

— 

868 i 

Latvia ...... 

3 0 

0 

— 

— | 

Lithuania. 

1 0 

0 

— 

— 

Norway. 



222 

439 

Netherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,173 

873 

Poland-Danfcsig. . . 

0 

394 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

17 


Romania. 





United Kingdom 

— 

— 

1*6,580 

i 0,396 

Sweden ...... 

— 

6 

100 

— 

Switzerland 5 ) . . . 

— 

— 

848 

967 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

27 

— 

_ 

2 

Yugoslavia. 

495 

1,260 

— 

*— 

Totals Europe . . 

1,662 

3,890 

19,391 

19,118 

U. S. S. R. 





'Canada 

6,753 

17.302 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

5,291 

— 


1,825 

Haiti . .. 

.— 

— 

18 

25 

Argentina ..... 

1,697 

3,747 

— 

— 

Brazil. 



Chile'.. 





Colombia. 





Peru. 





Uruguay . 





Burma 6 ). 

— 1 

—. 

'**76 

• — | 

Ceylon. 

— 1 

— i 

47 

75 | 

China. 


... j 



Chosen. 





Taiwan ...... 

... j 




, India: by sea 7 } . . 

" 926 i 

*i,236 ; 


*22 

* : by land 7 ). . 
Netherlands Indies: 




Java and Madura. 





■ Outer Provinces . 





Xndo-China. 





Iraq ....... 

"Iran ........ 

* **136 ! 

*’*24T 

— 

— 

■Japan ....... 

[ 




/"^British Malaya. . , 
^ahchukuo .... 
'Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

& Leb.: Fr. m.t. 

j 

... 


j 

TtErfaey.. 





'’"Algeria . , . 1 . . . 

"*616 

'*663 

— 

2 _ j 

. 

C:,TOhch Morocco . . 





jjtaoa of' South. Afr. 

”403 

"* 12 | 

— 

... j 

I;#ntetralia ..... 
:Ne'w Zealand. . . . 

*3*302 

*2,*193 1 

— 

- i 

... tj 


S ,192 


1,487 


0 

5,264 


612 

2,289 

10,844 


5,704 

15,676 

11,496 

*6,156 


19,5321 21,043 


17 

3,463 


359 

189 


433 

L463 

4 

135 

963 

3 

8,793 


65,698 


_ 

7,119 

168 

— 

19,027 

— 

631 

1,342 

— 

5,754 

— 

6,355 

7,275 

— 

23,674 

1,714 

— 

— 

4,740 

— 

— 

782 

1,123 

“ 

3,802 

28 

9 

_ 

— 

97 

— 

399 

556 

— 

2,169 

— 

1,876 

650 

•— 

4,802 

— 

2,045 

2,927 


12,906 

5,659 

— 

— 

14,924 

— 

— 

1,995 

1,937 

— 

7,509 

— 

816 

873 

— 

34,903 

— 

176 

0 

— 

596 

0 


— 

0 

— 

— 

758 

902 

— 

5,047 

— 

3,571 

2,734 

— 

12,661 

1,524 

— 

— 

3,062 

— 

— 

21 

32 

— 

81 

7,058 

— 

— 

22,549 

— 

— 

28,753 

28,380 

— 

118,805 

437 

281 

— 

— 

323 

— 

2,111 

2,628 

— 

10,632 

19 

— 

— 

5,470 


4,439 

— 

— 

10,950 

— 

20,878 

157,698 

51,497 

61,695 

262,788 

355 



2,650 


44,399 

— 

— 

116,507 

— 


— 

7,456 

— 

12,839 

— 

59 

76 

— 

321 

8,725 

— 

— 

96,325 

— 

— 

2) 1,945 

2) 2,084 

— 

23,240 

— 

2) 5 

2) 0 

— 

i 135 

... 



— 

13) 326 




— 

2,596 

***91 

2) *" 9 

— 

2,008 

— 

— 

264 

— 

— 

278 

— 

138 

166 

— 

588 

351 

r) no 

— 

— 

707 

-— 

— 

1) 17 

21 

— 

— 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 

— 

7 

2,367 



11,096 

j , 

_ _ _ 

1) 230 

1) 209 


1,321 

— 

1) 129 

1) 136 

— 

867 

— 

2) 54 

2) 62 

— 

563 

431 

— 


3,101 

— 

75 

— 

— 

536 

— 




— 

•l) 2,278 

— 

x) ***295 

r) **297 

— 

1,808 

— 

2) 366 

2) 1,117 

— 

2,738 

— 

1) 119 

x) 195 

— 

2,056 

157 

1) 18 

— 

824 


128 

— 

— 

2,814 

— 

1,732 

— 

•— 

3,572 

— 

— 

— 

x) 7 

334 

— 

2 

— 


— 

908 

— 

— 

27 

—. 

366 

— 

— 

2) 2 

565 

— 

9,551 

*— 


58,928 

— 




— 

330 

89,242 

61,439 

63,348 

361,298 

317,060 


*) -of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports, 

r lb Hour reduced to grain on the bassis of the coefficient: iooo centals of flour — 1,333.333 centals of grain. 

T? } to 3 L. A r gu ^ t - ~ 3 ]. V P t0 30 June ' — 4) Up, to 31 May. — 5 ) Wheat only, — 6) From 
rth” trade ° ( India ** BuIma > aud eic,ude the direct 






















































TRADE 


RYE 


1033 s 


October. 

^ Three months (Augubt 1-October 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports j Imports 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

- - . ■ - ... 

| 103 7 | 1936 j 1937 1936 | 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve months 
(August x-Ju3y 


Exports Imports 


1936-37 I930'°7 


Exporting Countries, 


Germany . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Spain , . , 
Estonia . . . 
Hungary , . 
Latvia . 
Lithuania 
Poland-Bantzij 
Romania 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
U. S. S. R. 
Canada 
Argentina 
Algeria . . 


Importing Countries', 
Austria 

Belgo-Luxemb. 
Denmark 
Finland . 

France . 

Greece 
Italy 
Norway 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland , . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . 
Palestine: Br. m. 
French Morocco 

Totals . 


Rye. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.) 


0 

0 

296 

10 

0 

1 1 

700 | 

25 i 

I 

3 232 

13 

29 

! 

0 

0 

13 

34 

0 

0 

254 

' 1 

0 

0 

49 | 

118 

174 

0 

49 

135 

174 

172 

j 

4G5 

43 

92 | 

0 

0 

423 

573 

0 ! 

0 

2,816 j 

0 

0 

65 i 

0 

0 

0 

561 

0 1 

0 

623 j 

205 

0 

"I 

0 

0 

0 j 

47 

0 

0 

47 1 

0 

0 

631 | 

0 

0 

45 j 

2 045 | 

0 

°l 

4,790 

0 

1 

1 


... 

1) 2 065 , 

1) 190 

1) 0 

X) 0, 

2,684 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

I 

4 

2 

24 I 

4 

166 

15 

5 

0 

0 

62 | 

24 

0 


92 

0 

... 

... 

... 


1) 846 

1) 553 

I) 0 

1) 0 | 

1,552 

0 

30 

200 

8 

0 

182 

800 

12 

I 

2,034 

3 

2 

513 

- 

- 

31 

1,034 

- 

- 

3,394 


2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

16 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

2 

2 

607 

245 

4 

4 i 

1,379 

902 

17 

3,852 

0 

0 

266 

101 

I 0 1 

6 

470 

641 

39 

U26 

0 

0 

338 

692 

0 

0 

839 

1,598 

0 

3,809 

0 

0 

38 

60 

0 

0 

j 93 

98 

1 

1.418 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

19 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

j 0 

! 41 

0 

141 

0 

0 

247 

275 

0 

0 

44! 

767 

0 

2,933 

283 

265 

228 

55 

617 

440 

375 

314 

2,028 

1,237 



... 


’-) 0 

2) 0 

x) 6 

x) 27 

1 

140 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 

27 

29 

0 

604 

0 

0 

284 

2 

1 

1 

351 

4 

3 

15 

422 

0 

0 

444 

1.403 

0 

0 

1,421 

303 

2,045 


- 


... 

- 

— 

1) 24 

1) 14 

- 

120 

... 

... 


*• 

1) 0 

r) 0 

x) 0 

1) 0 

0 

0 

S12 

1,863 

2,459 

2,097 

5,704 

6,382 

4,863 

6,099 

20,881 

21,479 


1) Up to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August* 
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TRADE 


BARLEY 



! October 

! Three months (August 1 -October 31) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

EXPORTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


■: 1937 1936 

1937 ! 1936 

j I937 | *936 

1937 j 1936 

1936-37 

1936-37 


Expnrting Countries: 

Bulgaria ..... 

53 

i 83 

Denmark ..... 

671 

417 


; — 

j — 

Hungary ..... 

i 7 

36 

Latvia ...... 

; ^ 

i 0 

Lithuania ..... 

1 0 

; 0 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

i 616 

] 1,035 

Romania. 


1 tf , 

Sweden. 

1 0 

S 0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

383 

Yugoslavia .... 

! 20 

f 4 

U. S. S. R. 



Canada . 

! 9G6 

1,971 

United States . . . 

833 

218 

Argentina .... 

! 43 

454 

Chile .. 



India: by sea 4 ) . . 

22 

1 

Iran. 

395 

638 

Iraq. 



Manehukuo .... 


.. . 

Syria & Lefo.: Fr. m, t. 

| ... * 


Turkey. 

■ 

... 

Algeria. 

46 

338 

Egypt. 1 



French Morocco . . 

1 


Union of South Air. j 

j ... 


Australia. 

i 1 

23 

Importing Countries: 
Germany.j 

!i 

;i 

! 0 

0 

Austria . 1 

i 0 

47 

0 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. * 

22 

Estonia. 

0 ; 

0 

Finland ...... 

0 

i 0 

France. 

0 : 

0 

Greece. 

01 

I 0 

Irish Free State . . ■ 

5 ! 

0 

Italy . 

0 

0 

.Norway ..... 

0 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

185 

133 

'United Kingdom . . 



Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

;,:Fwma 5 ). 

— 

_ _ 

'';Cey|ou ...... 

— 

_ 

/'Closed ...... 

(ipdd-CMna .... 

... 

! — 

'i$£pan. 



' r ,iFaiestine: Br. m. t. j 

60 

0 

teealapd . . . 

... 


^V;\ A,,,' Totals . . . 

3,910 

l 

5,756 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i centals = 100 lb.). 


30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 
India with Burma, and exclude the .direct 


0 

0 


242 


145 


0 


0 

606 

0 

11 

91 


1,209 


624 


15 


93 

1,700 

1,431 

0 

0 


95 


108 


.0 


0 

638 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


819 


2,681 


0 


0 

6,342 

0 



1) 

2,056 

x) 

4,639 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 

13,765 

0 

0 



0 


0 


0 


0 

2 

12 

0 

0 


0 


655 


1 


1 

1,163 

2 

0 

0 


72 


6 


0 


0 

1 192 

1 

... 

... 

x) 

2,946 

x) 

186 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

| 480 

0 

0 

0 


2053 


4,194 


0 


* 0 

8,427 

0 

32 

669 


3,256 


1,473 


356 


2,150 

2,332 

8,145 

— 

— 


164 


944 


__ 


— 

7,032 

1 — 

— 

— 

2) 

10 

2) 

122 


— 


— 

2) 1,515 

— 

8 

2 


161 


7 


25 


7 

637 

37 

0 

0 


1,426 


1,733 


0 


0 

6,969 

0 



2) 

49 

2) 

30 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 490 

0 

— 

— 

*> 

0 

2) 

7 


— 


— 

24 

— 

... 



11 

1) 

436 

X) 

7 

1) 

0 

1,177 

26 

— 

— 

X) 

401 

x) 

93 


— 


— 

1,472 

— 

6 

122 


117 


840 


7 


403 

1,395 

595 

... 


X) 

74 

X) 

65 

X) 

0 

1) 

3 

622 

3 



X) 

0 

X) 

2,200 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

4,251 

0 

... 


2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


43 


115 


0 


0 

1,254 

0 

573 J 

2 


0 


0 


1,213 


34 

0 

3,207 

117 

86 


0 


0 


225 


320 

2 

927 

1,70! 

1,563 


87 


95 


3,597 


3,598 

759 

10,567 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


3 

0 

56 

0 

3 


0 


0 


0 


4 

0 

34 

280 : 

938 ; 


2 


0 


479 


2,561 

6 

5,801 

0 

9 i 


0 


0 


0 


21 

0 

178 

2 ; 

0 


5 


0 


122 


0 

1 

545 

65 

105 


2 


0 , 


109 


268 

0 

745 

78 | 

40 


0 


0 


138 


161 I 

0 

618 

1,08! : 

55! 


390 


265 


1,835 


1,251 

468 

4,641 

2,350 i 

3,246 

x) 

1 

X) 

7 


6.796 


7,665 

113 

19,926 

376 

281 


0 


0 


686 


503 

0 

2,983 

0 

— 


— 


— 


I 


— 

— 

2 

0 i 

1 


_ 


— 


1 


2 


11 

... 1 

... 

X) 

19 

X) 

3 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

13 

13 

.... : 


2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

0 

1 


... 


... 







— ! 

3) 299 

... 

... 

X) 

57 

X) 

0 

x) 

4 

X) 

161 

109 

638 

2 

222 


422 


0 


6 


648 

206 

842 


... 






... 



0 

164 

6,682 

I 

1 

7,931 

1 


16,189 


21,673 


15,625 

1 


19,856 

64,162 

62,468 


trade of I ? t April I 9 , 37 the lDdiaa statistics include 

trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From 1st April *937, 










































TRADE 


OATS 


1035 s 


ij October 

Three months (August x-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31} 

COUNTRIES | Sports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j 1937 | 1936 

1937 1936 ; 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

i 936-37 

193 6-37 


Exporting Countries, 

Bulgaria . 

Hungary . 
Lithuania 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

U S S I. . 
Canada . . 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile . . . 

Chosen . . « 

India: by sea 4) 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . . , 

Union of South Afr 
Australia . . 

New Zealand 

Importing Countries. 

Germany . . , 

Austria . . 
Belgo-Euxemb. 
Denmark . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
France , . . 
Greece . . 

Irish Free State 
Italy . . . , 
Uatvia .... 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Uruguay . 

Ceylon . . 

Indo-China 
Japan. . . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Fr. m. t. . 

Algeria . . . 
Egypt. . 

Totals 


Oats, — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

50 

877 

494 


0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 


3 

1,600 


2 

0 

0 


0 


4 


0 


0 

6 

0 

0 


0 


67 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

178 

0 

0 


0 


480 


0 


0 

... 

... 

... 

x) 

2 

1) 

126 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

96 

0 

0 


51 


140 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


51 


0 


0 


0 


... 

... 

1) 

5 

x) 

4 

1) 

0 

x) 

0 

276 

604 

0 


264 


777 


1,020 


0 

2 

0 

7 


1,373 


4 


0 


11 

387 

— 

— 


872 


809 


— 


— 


... 

... 

») 

8 

2) 

64 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 


... 

... 

1) 

1 

1} 

29 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

0 

— 

— 


6 


I 


— 


— 


.., 

... 

1) 

83 

1) 

112 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

1 

0 

3 


147 


2 


0 


3 

... 

... 

... 

2) 

5 

2) 

1 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

23 


0 

. 


14 


33 


1 


3 

0 

67 

0 


0 


0 


197 


6 l 

0 

27 

21 


0 


0 


127 


15! 

0 

7 

28 


0 


0 


118 


74 

0 

22 

84 


87 


1 


64 


86 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

3 

1 


0 


0 


47 


33 

0 

114 

252 


2 


1 


271 


564 

0 

22 

1 


0 


0 


22 


4 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

44 

55 


19 


0 


97 


199 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

90 

42 

6 

i 

1 

79 


108 


248 


70 


34 

180 

! x) 

3 

.1) 

4 


112 


629 

0 

31 

0 

li 

0 


0 


128 


22 

0 

323 

334 


0 


0 


892 


918 



... 

3 } 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

— 

1 

2 


— 


— 

[ 

4 


4 

... 

... 


2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

i 

1 

2) 

0 




'*) 

7 

1) 

0 

x) 

0 

,1) 

0 

147 

33 

0 

1 

4 


534 

i 

181 


19 

- 



II 



- 

! l) 

0 

I) 

0 

1,208 

1,374 

974 

i! 

|! 

li 

3,083 


3,301 

1 

1 

3,630 


2,796 j 


73 

169 

0 

1,476 

670 

919 

81 

139 

2,285 

29 

8.436 

1,481 

44 

9 

210 

55 

90 

121 

2 


1 

1 

4 

189 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

l 

1,138 

37 

55 

0 

0 


5 

811 

18,538 


0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

50 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

13 

18 


U13 
848 
1.011 
1,480 
129 
125 
2,393 
93 
0 

627 

IS 

132 

709 

2,085 

634 

4,562 

10 

14 

0 

51 



1) Up to 30 September — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. ;tg 







































1036 s 


TRADE — MAIZE 



October 

' Twelve months {Not. i-Oct. 31} 

j! _j 

Twelve months 
(Nov. 1-Oct. 3;) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports ! Imports 

Exports j Imports 


1937 j *936 

1937 ; -936 

; 1938-37 j 1935-30 ! * 936-37 i 1935-36 

1935-36 | 1935-36 


Exporting Cou?itries: i 

Bulgaria ..... 

41 ! 

74 

Hungary ..... 

j 208 : 

8 

Romania ..... 


... 

Yugoslavia . . . , . 

*964 1 

71 

U. S. S. R. .... 



Haiti ....... 

0 | 

0 

Santo Domingo . . 

36 j 

' 57 

Argentina. ; 

|| 17,401 j 

1 20,893 

Brazil....... 

... | 

... 

Chile ....... i 


... 

China..! 

1 ,., i 

... 

India; by sea 5) . . | 

0 1 

0 ! 

Netherlands Indies: , 

! ! 



Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . . 

Iraq. 

Manchukuo . . . 
Syria and Lebanon: 

Fr, m. t. • • 
Turkey .... 
Egypt .... 
Madagascar . . 
French Morocco 
Union of South Afr. 


Importing Countries. 


Maize, — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Germany 
Austria 
Belgo - Euxeml 
Boon. Union 
. Denmark . . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland . . , 
France . . . 
Greece . . . 
Irish Free State 
'Italy . - 
3&atvia . . 
/Norway * 
Netherlands 
: Poland-Danttig 
i Fbrtugsal . . . 

Kingdom 
!■ Sweden . . 

-V. 'Switzerland . 

• Chechoslovakia 
hflbuxgda . , 
.fllhtted States 
effete,, . . . 

Chosen . . , 
^'dapan .... 

t'i'Fhftetine: Brit. 
If'^geria . . . . 

. ’. . . 
.'"'■^hstralia . . 
j New Zealand. 

to ms 


iburg 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

183 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 


18,901 


0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

0 

11 

13 


21,282 


0 ; 


.0 ij 


2,515 I 
2,648 i 
15,301 1 ) 
13313 j 
0 lx) 


1,896 

40 

17,908 

1,445 

12 


— 

I 

3 

330 

J 

307 

_ 

— 

— 

219.513 

172,254 

— 

— 

— 

!n) 42 

a) 75 

— 

... 

... 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

_ 

— 

1 ) 294 

1 ) 126 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 ) 3,602 

1 ) 2,370 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 1,522 

1 ) 703 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 9,400 

1 ) 8,750 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 


— 

— 

2 ) 2,239 

2 ) 1,571 

— 



1 ) 4 

1 } 78 

1 1 



*) 4 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 


... 

r) 52 

1 ) 3 

I) 0 

1 


2 ) 518 

2 ) 328 

2 } 0 

;;; i 


1 ) 390 

1 ) 1,133 

I) 0 

... 


1 ) 9,895 

1 ) 1,446 

2 ) 1 

6,835 

54 

0 

0 

33,683 

662 

360 

1 

0 

7,540 

2,283 

1,947 

422 

507 

21,290 

767 

835 

0 

0 

14,851 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

140 

65 

0 

0 

1,582 

1,168 

2,280 

14 

3 

15,248 

3 

31 

0 

0 

1,110 

359 

611 

0 

0 

6,684 

95 

53 

0 

0 

2,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

189 

261 

0 

0 

3,257 

2,576 

1,594 

2 

2 

21,471 

5 

0 

0 

0 

179 

37 

39 

0 

2 

450 

7,225 

8,772 

2,581 

1,479 

81,489 

204 

121 

0 

0 

4,042 

128 

175 

0 

0 

2,548 

118 

50 

18 

0 

1,475 

1,828 

2,260 

218 

62 

13,620 

661 

4,549 

152 

295 

54,153 

.., 

... 

3) 0 

3) 0 

3) 3 

... 

... 

1 ) 19 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 257 

... 

... 

— 

— 

4) 4,410 

... 

... 

1 ) 109 

ji) 39 

1 ) 360 

13 

41 

66 

! 30 

75 

4 

79 

0 

i 5 

223 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

4 



3) 0 

I 3 ) 0 

3) 140 

25,300 

24,253 | 

285,195 

j 212,880 

1 

1 

293,406 


0 

7,305 

0 

0 

0 


2 

133 

9 

0 

0 

4 


4,f74 

7,024 

19,404 

4,521 

0 

2,031 

15,328 

1,519 

4,806 

4,002 

0 

2,759 

19,688 

0 

388 

79,085 

1,422 

1,742 

2,345 

4,723 

13,732 

33 

598 

3,708 

118 

94 

142 

21 

53 


f t 1 !. 1 ) U P l PJ° September. — a) Up to 31 August, — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) Up to 31 May, — -O From 1st Ar»ril tm-? *h* 
Vfydfe* statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma witli other foreign countries 1 


















































TRADE - RICE 


1037 S 



October 

Tex months (January 1-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary 1 -Dec. 3 1 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports * Imports I 

Exports 1 Imports 

Exports t Imports 


| 1937 | 1936 1 iq37 1930 j 

j 1937 193 ^ 1937 

1936 | 

1936 1 1936 


1 

Exporting Countries; 



Mice. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 

lb.). 



Spain .J 

— ! 

— 1 

— 1 

_ 


” 1 

— ! 

_ 


_ 

_ 

Italv . 1 

85 

251 ! 

2 

4 


2,451 , 

2,156 

16 

24 

3,147 

28 

United States . . . , 

2o4 

18 1 

86 i 

124 


1,405 1 

129 

1,729 ' 

877 ! 

235 

1,151 

Brazil.j 


... ! 

— j 

— 

2 ) 

J69 2 ) 

1,028 

— 

— 1 

1,176 


Burma 6 } . . . . 1 7 } 

2,857 

— t 

2 

— 

3) 

43,274 i 

— 

18 

— 

— 

_ 

Chosen.j 



i 


1 ) 

46 |i) 

102 1 ) 

1 ii) 

2 s 

153 

3 

Taman . ... 1 


i 

1 

. 

2 ) 

1 Ui 

0 2 ) 

0 ' 2 ) 

0 i 

1 

0 

India: bv sea q) , . |j 

377 1 

2,560 10 ) 

1,122 i 

81 


14,927 1 

26,306 11 ) 17,598 

3,182 1 

29,931 

3,236 

* : by land 9 ). . 




... 

3) 

348 ( 3 ) 

327 3 } 

1,23! I 3 ) 

990 

513 

1,385 

Xndo-China .... 1 


1 



1 ) 

24,600 1 ; 

29,664 2 ) 

21 2 } 

42 

37,103 , 

69 

Iran. 

0 , 

1 j 

0 

0 


6 : 

9 ! 

0 | 

0 

13 i 

1 

Iraq . 

1 


1 


2 ) 

842 2 ) 

721 j 2 ) 

1 2 ) 

0 

1,251 

0 

Siam . 

... i 

# 4 ^ 1 

— 

— 

1 ) 

15,783 , 1 ) 

21 AH ! 


— 

35,249 


Egypt . 

... | 

... j 


... 

1 ) 

2,709 1 ) 

1,908 1 ) 

2 ji) 

2 

3,070 i 

2 

Imputing Conntnes; 

! 

1 

i 

, 



1 

1 

! 

1 



1 


Germany ..... 

66 1 

59 j 

567 

331 


488 j 

459 1 

3,983 

3,309 | 

561 

3,805 | 

Austria . 

0 

0 

45 

75 


0 ; 

0 

564 ; 

505 

0 S 

604 ) 

Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U. 

25 

25 ! 

187 

146 


486 

133 

1,547 1 

898 

220 ; 

1,216 ; 

Denmark. 

0 

0 1 

4 

4 


0 

0 

120 

181 

0 ’ 

182 | 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

4 

5 


— 

__ 

21 

20 

— 

22 . 

Finland. 

— 

— 

34 

38 


— 

— 

287 

247 

— ; 

313 ( 

France. 

20 

23 

847 

2,142 


639 

278 

13,820 

14,814 

376 ! 

18,870 , 

Greece . 

0 1 

0 

19 

66 


0 

0 

560 

524 

0 

665 1| 

Hungary .... 

0 1 

0 

0 

38 


0 

0 

290, 

310j 

0 

349 * 

Irish Free State . . 

0 i 

0 

4 

6 


0 

0 1 

58 ! 

69 

0 

82 * 

Latvia. 

0 1 

0 

2 

1 


0 

0 

19 

11 

0 

17 ; 

Lithuania .... 

0 ! 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

9 

9 

0 1 

9 

Norway . 

0 

0 1 

4 

4 


0 

0 

109 

89 

0 

101 | 

Netherlands . . . 

227 1 

232 . 

294 

364 


2,581 

1,857 

4.6% 

3,559 

; 2,437 ( 

4,414 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

11 

21 1 

5 

251 


8! 

181 

1,036 

1,054 

1 211 ! 

1,207 ( 

Portugal .... 

0 1 

0 1 

15 

2 


0 | 

0 

75 

434 

| 0 ’ 

455 1 

Romania.| 


j 





— x) 

337 ii) 

362 


654 

United Kingdom . . j 

8 

21 i 

*174 

138 


143 

360 

2,330 

2,010 

. 202 

2,490 f 

Sweden . 

_ 

— 

20 

18 


— 

— 

278 

210 

1 — 

234 1 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 ! 

17 

65 


0 

0 

280 

358 

1 ! 

521 | 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 1 

151 

74 


0 

0 

1,030 

909 

0 

1,138 ! 

Yugoslavia .... 1 

0 

0 

58 

38 


3 , 

0 

352 

320 

0 

492 ; 

ESS R.| 


1 



I) 

16 1 ) 

15 1 ) 

758 1 ) 

97 2 

21 

1,159 - 

Canada . i 

0 

5 i 

‘**27 

”33 


33 

24 1 

708 1 

733 

28 

783 / 

Haiti. ! 

— 1 

— 

2 



— 

— 

26 

38 

I — 

44 ’ 

Chile . 

— 

— 1 


1 


— 

— 2 ) 

274 2 ) 

271 

— s 

356 , 

Colombia. 

— 

_ i 


1 


— 

- 4) 

73 4 ) 

149 


267 , 

Peru . 




1 

3) 

0 13) 

0 3) 

174 3 ) 

584 

0 f 

737 

Ceylon. 

0 1 

0 

*976 

1 829 



? 

10,338 

10,002 

2 

11,926 - 

China ...... 




1 

I) 

471 !i) 

448 x) 

5,564 1 ) 

6,681 

! 592 

6,842 ' 

Netherlands Indies: 




1 

1 


1 





1 

Java and Madura. 





I) 

263 1 ) 

159 1 ) 

33 1 ) 

158 

263 i 

190 ; 

Outer Provinces . 




1 ... 

1 ) 

206 1 ) 

164 1 ) 

1,966 1 ) 

3.784 

246 1 

4,915 5 

Japan . 

.. . 

;;; i 


1 

5) 

98 5 ) 

67 5) 

32 5 ) 

158 

234 

1,221 

British Malaya. . . 


1 

* * * 

• • « 


x) 

1,929 1 ) 

3.022 r) 

12,128 1 ) 

11,864 

4,091 , 

16,150 ? 

Manchukuo .... 




1 

2) 

40 z) 

26 12) 

f,434 2 ) 

1,643 

ji 40 1 

2,362 f 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 





x) 

93 1 ) 

1 x) 

367 1 ) 

223 

1 ’ 

396 , 

Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t. 




' 

X) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

322 1 ) 

251 

0 1 

412 

Turkey. 

— 

— 


I ... 


— 

- x) 

0 1 ) 

6 


7 ! 

Algeria. 

0 

2 

**‘42 

57 


56 1 

5 

734 

268 

SI 1 

422 ! 

Madagascar .... 





2 ) 

56 Iz) 

36 2 ) 

15 2 ) 

38 54 

65 ; 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 




— 

- x) 

465 1 } 

113 

— 

| 187 ; 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

“*55 

“* 14 


0 1 

0 

434 

58 

0 

114 

Union of South Afr.. 


j 



2) 

0 3) 

0 2 ) 

988 2 ) 

864 

0 

1.266 

Australia. 

*"31 

‘“42 

I 

*’*23 


455 ; 

226 

75 

67 

i 267 

1 72 

New Zealand . . . 


... 



3) 

1 ’ 3 ) 

0 3) 

50 3 ) 

52 

0 

71 

1 

Totals ... 7 ) 

3,971 

3,260 10 ) 

4,768 

4,977 8)113,000 

1 

97,040 ! 11)89,386 

i 

74,298 

121,700 

] 93,679 

! 


1) Up to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) Up to 30 June. — 5) Up to 31 May. — 6) 'From 
30 April. — 7) Including 1,128 thousand centals exported from Burma to India. — b) Including 18.104 thousand centals 
exported from Burma to India from 1st April 1937. — 9) From xst April 1937^ the Indian statistics include the trade of India ^ 
with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 10} Including 1,121 thousand centals fnan , | 
ported from Burma into India. — 11) Including 17,531 thousand centals imported from Burma into India from 1st April tp$ 7 || 




















































1038 S 


TRADE 


LINSEED 




October 

l! 

Tex months {January i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
[J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES if 

Exports : 

---, 

Imports i; 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

S[ 

2937 j 

193 d ; 

1937 j 

ji 

1936 j| 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 II 

1936 

1936 

*! 

1 

;i 

Exporting Countries: j 

! 

Lithuania . . , . j 

108 ! 

73 [ 

Linseed 

°1 

. — Tho 

0 

usand ceia 

280 

tals (1 cc 

319 

:ntal — 

0 

00 lb.). 

°j 

525 ! 

0 

Romania. 

i 


1 


0 4 

0 17 

0 0 

t) 0 

39 

0 

Argentina . . . . 1 

3.377 

2.999 

— 

— 

34,037 

26,325 

— 

— 

32,743 

— 

Uruguay ..... j 


... 

— 

— 

2 ) 1,215 

2 ) 1,387 

— 

— 

1,648 

— 

China.{ 


... 

— 

— 

0 264 

c) 713 

— 

— 

812 

— 

India: by sea 5 ) . . | 

525 

649 

0 

0 

4,319 

5,825 

0 

0 

6,909 

0 

» : bv land 5 ). . » 

l 

— 

... 


— 

— 

3) 177 

3 ) 216 

— 

308 

1 

Iraq.» 

10 

0 

— 

— 

49 

23 

— 

— 

24 

— 

1 

French Morocco . . J 



— 

— 

1 ) 162 

1 ) 147 

— 

— 

211 

— 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

Hew Zealand. . . . 


... 



3 ) 4 

3 ) 2 

3) 0 

3 ) 0 

9 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

0 

0 

330 

516 

0 

0 

3,457 

4,137 

0 

4,824 

Austria. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

8 

10 

2 

13 

Belgo-Ltucemb. EJ.U. 

6 

6 

91 

130 

69 

107 

1,956 

1,898 

124 

2,419 

Denmark ..... 


— 

36 

63 

— 

— 

428 

406 

— 

449 

Spain ...... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia ..... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

20 

3 

20 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

125 

114 

0 

136 

France . 

0 

0 

464 

468 

7 

3 

5,455 

5,495 

4 

6,179 

Greece. 

0 

0 

13 1 

16 

0 

0 

97 

57 

0 

71 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

4 

0 

4 

Irish free State. . . 

0 

0 

8 

. 

0 

0 

90 

98 

0 

120 

Italy .. 

0 

0 

109 

125 

0 

0 

1,430 

952 

0 

1,194 

Latvia ...... 

2 

0 

9 

2 

45 

26 

2 ? 

37 

47 

59 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

458 

413 

0 

473 

. Netherlands .... 

6 

6 

680 

274 

108 

87 

5,811 

5,763 

101 

7,287 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

78 

0 

United Kingdom , . 

0 

0 

752 

490 

0 

1 

5,419 

5,260 

1 

6,088 

-''iSweden ..... 

— 

— 

152 

58 

— 

— 

1,006 

683 

— 

808 

v;,pz«boslovakm . . 

0 

0 

66 

41 

! 0 

0 

541 

398 

0 

536 

;:! ; ;;Jugjoplavia . . . . 

0 

0 

26 

4 

0 

0 

180 

64 

0 

95 

Canada ' ..... 

0 

46 

103 

31 

3 

75 

627 

575 

101 

726 

CtJn tied States . . 

_ 

— 

956 

978 


— 

13,769 

6,255 

— 

8,604 

/Btdrma 6 }. 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

T- 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Japan , . 


. . . 

. „ . 


4 ) 0 

4) 0 

4) 98 

4 ) no 

0 

284 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

— 

— 

• «. 


— 

— 

1 ) 19 

x) 24 

— 

27 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

1 

3 

2 

Egypt . 

,,, 

... 

... 

... 

1 } 10 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 3 

4 

7 

: Australia ..... 

0 

0 

Ill 

115 

0 

0 

755 

490 

0 

515 

r . , 

i. *■ Totals . . . 

i3A _ 

4,036 

3,779 

3,920 

3,341 

40,589 

35,143 

41,976 

33,483 

43,388 

41,248 


k i,) IJp to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) Up to 31 May. —5) From 1st April 1937, the 
ksn .statistics include the trade ol India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 
?rom 1st April 1937. 




































TRADE 


COTTON 


1039 s 


i 


COUNTRIES 

October 

Three months (August i-October 31} 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1-July 31) 

Exports J Imports 

Exports f Imports 

Exports 1 Imports 

1937 | 1936 J 1937 | 1936 

1937 ' 293 6 1 x 937 i 1936 

1 

1936*37 | 1956**7 

Exporting Countries: 

Cotton# — Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


j 


United States *. . . 

4.290 

4.502 

44 | 

50 

Haiti. 

7 

1 

— 1 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

0 

0 


— 

Argentina .... 

15 

83 

— ( 

— 

Brazil . 

... 

,,. 

— , 

— 

Peru. 



— 

— 

Burma 6). 

38 

— 

0 

— 

India: b^ sea 7 ) . . 

239 

549 

160 | 

67 

» : by land 7 ). . 



— j 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 



1 

_ 

Iraq. 

12 

4 

0 ! 

0 

Iran. 

.. * 




Syria and Lebanon: 
Fr. m. t. 





Turkey . 



— 

— 

Egypt . 



— ! 

— 

French Morocco . . 



j 


Union of South Afr. 

... 


... 1 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

0 

0 

1 

704 I 

467 

Austria . 

0 

0 

79 J 

81 

Belgo-Euxexnb. E. U. 

71 

61 

175 ; 

190 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

24 : 

15 

Denmark. 

— 

—- 

16 

18 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 


Estonia . 

0 

0 

14 

11 

Finland. 

0 

0 

29 

27 

France. 

30 

29 

611 

643 

Greece . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

38 

48 

Italy . 

0 

0 

271 

92 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Eithuania. 

0 

0 | 

4 

4 

Norway . 

0 

0 

13 

6 

Netherlands . . . 

1 

1 

108 

105 

Poland ~ Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

147 

139 

Portugal ..... 

— 

— 

40 

20 

Romania. 



... 

• • « 

United Kingdom . . 

***45 

* * * 47 

1,683 

1,438 

Sweden . 


— 

34 

61 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

70 

53 

Czechoslovakia . . 

6 

5 

180 

184 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

51 

35 

U. S S. R. 




. . 

Canada ..... 

— 

— 

*192 

166 

Chile. 

— 

— 



Colombia. 

— 

— 



Ceylon. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

China . 



... 


Chosen. 





Taiwan. 

— 

— 



Indo-China .... 





Japan . 





Manchukuo .... 


... 



Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

... 

., „ 

.. • 


Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australia. 

0 

0 

10 

5 

Totals . . . 

4,754 

5,282 

4,712 

3,945 


8,784 

8,443 

111 

159 

28,443 ' 

1,265 

9 

5 

— 

— 

121 j 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

70 

381 

— 

— 

675 ! 

— 

2 ) 560 

2 ) 669 

— 

— 

4,408 

— 



— 

— 

1,751 | 

— 

*47 

— 

0 

— 

91 , 

0 

1,260 

1,868 

368 

183 

17,250 1 

1,979 



— 

— 

3) 7 j 

— 

1 ) 0 

x) 0 

_ 

__ 

28 1 

_ 

20 

4 

1 

1 

40 I 

3 

2 ) 28 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

371 ; 

0 

*) 1 

1 ) 2 

1 } 0 

1 ) 0 

81 i 

0 

x) 39 

1 ) 26 1 

— 

— 

321 ’ 

— 

1 ) 845 

1 ) 669 | 

— 

— 

8,738 | 


x) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1} 0 

1 

1 

2 ) 2 

! 

21 1 

( 

2) 0 

2) 1 

n 1 

1 

12 

0 

1 

1,692 

1,291 

2 

5,779 

0 i 

0 

215 

181 

1 

871 

203 

163 

468 

487 

7571 

2,938 ! 

0 

0 

62 

43 

0 ; 

193 

— 

— 

47 

44 

_ 1 

_ 1 

204 

0 

0 

40 

31 

0 ! 

132 

0 

1 

70 

62 

1 i 

299 

84 

92 

1,199 

1,146 

411 

6,955 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

65 

0 

0 

99 

133 

0 

552 { 

0 

0 

805 

1,144 

0 

3,598 ; 

0 

0 

21 

22 

0 

115 

0 

0 

14 

9 

0 

43 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

75 

2 

I 5 

232 

257 

16 

1360 

0 

0 

448 

410 

2 

1,636 

— 

— 

93 

67 

— 

555 ! 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 47 

;i) 32 

0 

316 

154 ! 

177 

3,334 

! 3,558 

609 

15,885 

— 

— 

111 

128 

— 

754 

i 2 

0 

133 

104 

5 

715 j 

14 

19 

499 

476 

53 

2,516 

1 

0 

121 

75 

2 

410 

x) 211 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 52 

1 ) 10 

508 

443 

— 

— 

309 

331 

— 

1,680 

_ 

— 



— 

5) 43 

— 

— 


... 

— 

3) 61 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

20 

x) 34 

1 ) 49 

1 ) 34 

1 ) 98 

1,213 

504 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

0 

31 



2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 

7 

2 ) 1 

2 ) 1 

2 ) 10 

2 ) 36 

19 

253 





4) 598 

4) 19,031 

2 ) ”* 0 

2 ) '** 0 

2 ) *47 

2 ) ‘**37 

3 

735 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

x) 2 

1 ) 1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

39 

14 

0 

52 

12,371 

12,578 

10,767 

10,606 

66,541 

1 

72,102 


1) Up to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4 ) Up to 31 May. — 5 ) Up to 30 April. — 6} From_ 

1 st April 1937. — 7 ) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct _ 
trade of Burma with other foreign countries. .. A$S 




























TRADE 


WOOL 


1040 S 


October 

Two months (Sept. i-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(Sept. 1-Aug. 31) 

IXTRIES ' Export? ! Imports 

j Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

*937 | I 3 S 6 1 T337 

1^36 ;■ 1936-37 j i 935 " 3 < 5 

1936-37 

1935-36 

J 1935-36 

1935*36 


Wool* — Thousand lb. 


Hungary ..... 
Irish Free State . . ; 

Argentina . . . ! 

Chile .i 

Peru. 

Uruguay. . . . J ^ ! 

Burma 4).j! 

China..1 

India: fay sea 5,1 . . : 

# : by land 5' . 

Iraq . * . ... . 

Iran.: 

Manchufeuo ....!* 
Palestine: Br. in. t. . ;; 
Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t. - 

Algeria.. 1 

Egypt.. : 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis . .. 

Un. of S. Africa . ^ ^ 
Australia. . . . j ^ ; 
New Zealand . j f{ ji 


/ »»;porting Countries: :i 

Germany. 

Austria 

Belgo-Ltixemb. 

Earn. Un. 

Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Spain 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Greece 

■' Italy . . 

<: Latvia . . 

", -Lithuania 
Norway 

C: Netherlands 

,'"Poland - Dantzig 
Portugal 
. Romania 

r j'United Kingdom . 
Sweden 

fV, Switzerland 
ft ( 11 ;i?>9tpchoelo'vafeia 
CC/'.^mgcslaiVia . 

S', S. R. . 
V’^/’/Gauada , . . 

United States 
'Ja|»an . . . 

■ Totals . . 

ll 1 ??':'; 


348 j 
6i3; 
1.733 : 
>,340 j 

! 


jy 1 
3,525 j 
895 ’ 

I.50S | 

•• ! 
'*511 


14] 

2,044 

5,307 

2,295 


70,698 


1,786 

5,237 


403 ! 
20 


! 


1 


5,408 j 
1,464 ! 

| 

i 

! 

I* *874 j 
‘*379 

91,829 

*2*967 

2 , 21 ! 


2 

18 

2 

5,459 

2.908 

0 

71 

0 

35 

5,359 

194 

0 

0 

0 

2 

163 

353 

82 

2 

44 


15,986 j 24,961 

4 
13 
22 


796 

4 


117,675 156,413 


! 


53 

53 


148 


251 


77 1 


73 

U18 

1,133 

55 

79 


1,799 


3,794 


130 


137 

16,535 

853 


__ 


11,063 


12,979 


— 


— 

253,323 

— 

_ 

_ 


5,485 


5,086 


— 


— 

44,586 

•— 

.,. 










29,247 

564 

__ 

_L* 






_ 


— 

2 ) 12,615 

— 











130,175 

0 






' * “ 





12,734 

0 

0 

_L 


*’*51 




0 


— 

97 

2 

— 

— 

x) 

1,565 

x) 

3,549 


— 


— 

36,138 

— 

421 

582 

10,227 

13,096 


789 


1,032 

69,018 

6,799 




— 


.— 





— 

2 ) 20,995 

2 

*‘*22 


2,317 


2,584 


”*13 


”*22 

18,351 

170 


... 









12,681 

0 











6,746 

1,777 

... 

... 

1 ) 

”*55 

1 ) 

*'* 11 

x) 

*** 13 

1 ) 

0 

520 

399 



1 ) 

1,960 

1 ) 

985 

X) 

22 

x) 

42 

8,697 

955 

***385 

227 

3,093 

3,585 


324 

306 

28,934 

3,303 



1 ) 

807 

x) 

769 

X) 

9 

x) 

0 

6,019 

60 


... 

x) 

1,184 

X) 

386 

X) 

2 

X) 

2 

17,712 

66 

*‘*157 

46 


866 


494 


324 


79 

8,625 

1,091 


" 

X) 

3,391 

I) 

3,922 





248,252 

203 



X) 

161 

I) 

448 





8,997 

1,984 

‘**68 

278 

122,851 

144,035 


* * *353 


* * *304 

775,794 

3,730 



X) 

4,601 

1} 

3,633 

I) 

2 

X) 

2 

67,865 

, 104 



3,569 


6,867 




236,945 

2 ) 99 




3,556 


6,175 





55,085 

2 ) 4 

11,748 

7,106 


0 


9 


20,554 


14,537 

284 

174,664 

3,763 

4,597 


88 


24 


6,008 


8,397 

212 

37,906 

472 

763 


40 


20 


783 


1,349 

161 

19,789 

30,532 

11,312 


8,882 


8,356 


16,321 


18,678 

98,053 

276,778 

450 

514 


4,473 


4.941 


1,025 


1,625 

27,384 

7,255 

62 

194 


0 

1 

0 


86 


203 

0 

1,468 

384 

454 


40 

1 

16! 


922 


1,323 

498 

5.661 

7! 

97 


0 


0 


134 


212 

0 

745 

492 

730 


33 

i 

35 


913 


1,248 

273 

6,830 

14,326 

9,581 


9.002 


12,211 


33,078 


18,792 

77398 

317,295 

869 

818 


505 


434 


1,292 


1,107 

2,388 

7,467 

5,684 

3,408 


37 

i 

0 


11,272 


7,379 

115 

78,917 

335 

381 


128 

j 

0 


827 


919 

1,380 

6,504 

205 

126 


0 


0 


368 


386 

0 

1,834 

134 

95 


0 


2 


256 


161 

20 

906 

209 

240 | 


351 


276 


414 


492 

1,779 

2,833 

370 

439 ! 


606 


919 


531 


1,008 

5,280 

5,959 

432 

613 


112 


190 


897 


919 

977 

6,909 

1 543 

4,561 


64 


18 


3,790 


10,024 

287 

50,027 

13 

35 


425 


227 


179 


68 

3,217 

3,294 

50,695 


I) 

20 

lx) 

88 

X) 

328 

X) 

33 

1,089 

1,856 

51 j 76 


23,182 

f 

39,156 


80,187 

85,458 

301,179 

841,794 

1,288 

2,2 42 


— 


— 


3,280 


4,385 


21,945 

489 

1,016 


46 


33 


814 


2,169 

291 

16,700 

858 

2,800 


223 


35 


1,790 


5,159 i 

551 

41,967 

456 

981 


939 


226 


891 


1,579 

1,334 

8,303 


, *. 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

3,880 

1 ) 

3,195 

0 

50,312 

*1,523 

* i j 51 

x) 

' 0 

X) 

0 

X) 

1,023 

I) 

2,974 

0 

15,939 


833 


1,660 


2,460 


2,291 

7,774 

26,048 

14,213 

23,550 


37 


4 


31,110 


43,189 

31 

376,833 











3 ) 271 

3)215,223 

122,557 

130,267 


228,815 

i 281,664 

1 

227,471 

241,294 

2,639,036 

2,674,252 


s-f } u Wo ^>' greasy,LT b) scoured, — 1 ) Up to 30 September. — 2 ) Up to 31 July. — 3 ) Up to 31 Mav — A Irim 

f Jmdfrf bSL ^ t b 5) oSeTf Indian StatiStiCS inclUde thetrade of Mia Burma ’ «»d «***« the direc 
















































TRADE 


BUTTER 


1041 s 


COUNTRIES 


October 

Text months (January 1-October 31} i 

1 i 

Twelve months 
(J anuary 1-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 j 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 2936 

1936 

' 1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Butter. — Thousand lb. 


Austria .... 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. ... 

Estonia .... 

Finland. 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 

Eatvia. 

Eithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-Dantzig . 
Romania .... 
Sweden .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U. S. S. R. ... 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

Syria & Eeb.: Fr. m. 

Turkey . 

Union of South Afr 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries: 


Germany .... 
Belgo-Euxemb. E. U 

Spam . 

France . 

Greece. 

Italy . 

Portugal .... 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada .... 
United States . . 

Peru. 

Burma 5) . . . . 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India: by sea 6) . 

» : by land 6) 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan ..... 
British Malaya . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt ..... 
French Morocco . 
Tunis. 


Totals . . . 


957 

1*149 

0 1 

0 


6,345 1 

6,462 


9 


11 

7*802 

2 

22 

0 

0 


24 

64 


0 


0 

73 

25,783 

28,570 

— 1 

— 

283,875 

272,741 


— 


— 

322,328 

3,188 

1,433 

0 

0 


24,888 

19,954 


0 


0 

24,152 

1,894 

2,617 

0 

0 


27,291 

25,730 


0 


0 

30,836 

1,411 

1,429 

0 

0 


11,486 

8,356 


0 


0 

10,401 

4,028 

6,473 

0 

0 


40,759 

53,868 


1,459 


9 

58,032 

5,576 

4,348 

0 

0 


36,409 

33,409 


0 


0 

38,118 

3,413 

4,021 

0 

0 


29,284 

28,451 


0 


0 

32,252 

0 

0 

0 

0 


362 

366 


0 


0 

423 

9,559 i 

10,933 

7 

15 j 

104,903 

115,882 


26 


55 

132,686 

1,991 j 

3,252 

0 1 

0 


14,123 

21,971 


0 


0 

24,046 





1} 

148 

1) 201 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

218 

'4,835 

'4 226 

0 

0 


45,217 

35,239 


2 


412 

42,126 

4 

7 


— 


220 

249 


— 


— 

269 





x) 

28,587 

1) 30,750 

x) 

51 

0 

311 

51,097 

“542 

' ’ *553 

IT 

— 


14,586 

15,408 


— 

— 

22,642 





2) 

9 

2) 20 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

31* 





1} 

194 

1) 445 

X) 

132 

X) 

130 

750 



’ _ 

_ 

1) 

7 

1) 20 

.— 


— 

33 





2) 

7,112 

2) 7,624 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

9,273 

i 7,525 

i 6,107 

0 

0 


130,119 

145 272 


0 


4 

185,672 

19,634 

15,353 



268,952 

240,607 


1 



313,168 

0 

0 

20,527 

24,079 


0 

0 

156,368 

138,484 

0 

2 

4 

276 

42 


33 

57 


3,635 


7,381 

68 

503 

1,241 

121 

141 


5,710 

11,034 


1,312 


4,057 

12,679 


1 _ 

51 ' 

68 


— 

— 


580 


668 


22 

134 

141 i 

185 


1,358 

1,021 


4,945 


730 

1*221 

9 

0 

0 i 

4 


68 

0 


26 


218 

0 

1,296 

983 

| 79,084 

87,074 


10,474 

8,056 

883,089 

921,244 

9*237 

0 

0 

9 

77 


4 

4 


5,053 


1,594 

7 

187 

44 

0 

11 


1,027 

49 


1*676 


4% 

379 

1,724 

60 

2 

0 


2,097 

5,007 


60 


110 

5,130 

62 

60 

216 

648 


686 

721 | 


10.364 


7,357 

825 




3) 

0 

3 ) 18 

3) 

75 

3) 

234 

26 

0 

— 

"*53 

— 


0 

— 


403 


— 

— 



75 

57 


— 

— 


613 


628 

— 

_ 

_ 




— 

— 

1) 

761 

x) 

743 

— 

73 

9 

"*53 

”*75 


340 

174 


705 


772 

218 




... 


— 

—* 

3) 

4,222 

3) 

3,631 

— 


_ 




_ 

_ 

1 ) 

5,893 

x) 

6,892 

— 

_ 

_ 




— 

— 

x) 

2,156 

x) 

2,321 

— 





2) 

2 

2) 2 


531 


412 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

9 


20 


9 

2 





2) 

0 

2) 0 

3 ) 

0 

2) 

7 

2 





4) 

13 

4 ) 586 

4) 

1,164 

4) 

7 

924 





1) 

450 

1) 467 

X) 

3,296 

X) 

3,157 

631 

*_T 

LL* 




— 

— 

2 } 

148 

2 ) 

115 

— 

_ 

_ 




— 

— 

X) 

4,061 

2 ) 

4,008 

— 

11 

0 

”*368 

”450 


15 

7 

3*472 


3,439 

9 




1 ) 

11 

1) 37 

X) 

917 

X) 

959 

42 

t_* 

*_" 




— 

— 

X) 

2,090 

X) 

3,247 

— 

0 

0 

”*192 

”243 


2 

4 

1,457 


1,642 

4 

104,231 

103,028 

101,177 

113,171 

1 

,097,199 

1,090,342 

1 

100,771 

1 

,115,494 

1337,836 


13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

(I 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

414 
476' 
0 

161 

0 

4 


166,243 

8,139 

4,25 r 
780 
864 
340 
1,095,624 
3,223 
4% 
119 
9*872 
463 

805 

939 

944 

5,022 

9,196 

3,078 

917 

13 

11 

n 

4,105 

190 

5,494 

4,394 

1,316 

4,017 

2,026 


1334,048 


1) Up to 30 September. — 2} Up to 31 August. — 3 ) Up to 31 July. — 4 ) Up to 31 May. —• 5) From 1st April *937. 

6) From 1 st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
with other foreign countries. "' 


Pi 







































1042 S 


TRADE 


CHEESE 


! 

OCTOBER | 

Tex months (January 1 -October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(Jan. 1 -Dec. 31 } 

COUNTRIES _ Exports ■ Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 1936 : 1937 x 936 j 

1937 i *936 

1937 1936 

1936 

1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Cheese. — Thousand lb. 


Afr. 


Austria . - 
Bulgaria 
Denmark . 
Estonia . , 
Finland . * 
Italy . - 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Bantzig 
Romania . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada ■ , . 
Australia . . 
Turkey . . . 
Union of South 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . * . 
Beige-Luxemb. E. U. 
Spain .... 
France .... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 

Irish Free State 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
, Sweden . . . 

XL S. S. R. . . 

' United States . 

, Chile. 

Peru ...... 

Burma 5) . . . 
'Ceylon .... 

India: by sea 6) . 

1 .'Netherlands Indies; 

■V:'; .“Java and Madura 
:"\/indb-China . * . 

ifitrfeq'; 1 . 

V;;T*ah' ....... 

v’l-IJaban .■ ..... 

British Malaya ■ . 
ypatestinerBr. m. t. 

V vSjpria'&X^eb.: Fr. m. t. 
'* 'Algeria 
XfWpt- .... 

;i'\,P»nch Morocco 
iTT&nis . . . . . 


Totals 


922 

258 

2,112 

29 

1.900 

8,047 

24 

1! 

265 

13,287 

9 

’ 3,666 
549 
470 | 
15,629 ! 
472 I 


2,308 | 
7,593 I 


11 

35 

2,147 

159 

24 

377 

13 

668 


2 

7 

61,073 


752 

694 

1,936 

42 

1,087 

7,650 

11 

95 

298 

1,413 

284 


2,597 

57 

1.195 

15,803 

278 


1,634 

11,310 


9 

35 

2.019 

no 

37 

326 

7 

573 


93 


4 

4 

60,353 


143 

12! 

7,212 

6,700 

0 

0 

2,571 

3,624 

2 

2 

17,344 

17,970 

0 

0 

425 

161 

7 

2 

12,271 

9,039 

1.023 

273 

44,073 

31,800 

0 

0 

179 

75 

0 

0 

531 

739 

60 

29 

3,327 

2,793 

86 

73 

115,362 

103,223 

24 

22 

1,296 

397 


* , * 

1) ' 44 

x) 29 

”282 

280 

32,185 

35,140 

192 

185 

1,552 

1,11! 

7 

9 

3,444 

3,845 

106 

150 

71,417 

60,581 

— 

— 

2,606 

2,326 

— 

— 

1) 24 

ri 66 


.. 

2) 1,579 

2) 1,224 

7 

15 

11,965 

7,868 



148,405 

144,965 

9,039 

4,702 

146 

214 

4,337 

4,795 

313 

300 

3,049 

2,747 

20,331 

' 18,953 

24 

15 

769 

483 

0 

0 

756 

564 

2 

4 

1,435 

1,486 

24 

24 

119 

97 

31,460 

28,120 

4,912 

5,038 

249 

291 

— 

— 


* • • 

1 ) 31 

x) 42 

" 7,535 

5,675 

977 

955 

— 


2) n 

2) 13 

7 

"JL* 

0 

_ 

20 

26 j 

— 

— 

104 

165 

46 

2 



2) 2 

*> 2 

15 

”* 13 

13 

7 


... 

2} 0 

2} 0 



1) 214 

x) 11 


... 

» 15 

X) 55 

, iB 

... 

1) 406 

r) 278 

1,005 

1,058 

44 

62 



1) 40 

1} 24 

“*291 

’ * 304 

46 

99 

59,100 

49,100 

509,438 

462,366 


,735 

0 

22 

2 

26 

,491 

0 

2 

322 

650 

192 

35 

,848 

,183 

42 

.063 


185 

97 

2 


66.668 

41,954 

24,560 

604 

0 

35 

179 

272,413 

1,759 

487 

49,712 

51 

467 

55 

170 

1,025 

1,356 

448 

42 

0 

35 

1,510 

1,711 

575 

9,407 

5,298 

2,643 

2,244 


502,305 


1,618 

0 

18 

0 

15 

7,046 

0 

2 

190 

712 

183 

22 

2,540 

2,253 

33 

869 


137 

75 

0 


51,577 

42,589 

26.405 

306 

0 

77 

236 

242,062 

2,628 

1) 494 
47,739 

2) 35 

3) 364 

159 

919 

1) 1,272 


399 
40 
2 
40 
243 
U79 
5708 
9,162 
1) 5,315, 

1) 2,659 

2,321 


454,643 


8,620 

4,206 

21,008 

198 

10,864 

42,840 

119 

972 

3,404 

125,311 

441 

126 

40,737 

1,554 

4,676 

81,891 

2,818 

90 

1,369 

12,454 

185,722 


262 

366 

23,345 
705 
767 
1,814 
■ 121 
6,023 

90 

1,135 

26 


2 

7 

0 

18 

57 

470 

84 

44 

104 


584,862 


1,878 

0 

22 

6 

20 

8,453 

0 

2 

269 

869 

223 

55 

3,505 

2,555 

53 

1,241 


238 

99 

0 


61,507 

50,832 

72,516 

370 

2 

88 

346 

300,628 

3,530 

756 

59,851 

44 

648 

220 

1,184 

1,733 

602 

62 

2 

168 

337 

1,845 

957 

11,025 

7,771 

3,673 

2.915 


563,100 


•" “I T P to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31, August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) Up to 31 March. — 5) From. 1st April 1937. — 
L'Prom I St April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
V with other foreign countries, 1 1 

iSCL 1 ■ ■ • ' ■ ' 





























TRADE 


CACAO 


1043 S 




October 


Twelve months (October 1 -September 30 ) j 

Twelve months 
(O ct. 1 -Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 | 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 | 

1935-36 j 

1936-37 | 

1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 





Cacao, — Thousand 

lb. 




Exporting Countries: 











Grenada. 



_ 

_ j 

7,877 

8,228 

— 

_ , 

— 


Haiti .. 

736 

163 

— 

— 

3,166 

3,618 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

1 , 0)0 

11 

— 

— 

42,128 

40,259 

— 

— f 

— 

— 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

i} 204J49 

t) 236,647 

— 

— | 

— 

— 

Equador ..... 



— 

— 

43,475 

45,096 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trinidad. 



— 

— 

30,400 

27,805 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Venezuela. 



— 

— 

28,660 

29,198 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon ...... 

699 

1.054 

— 

— 

8,662 

6,102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 











Java and Madura. 

*.. 


— 

— 

3,128 

3,995 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 



— 

— 

61,476 

52,927 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ivory Coast .... 

1,914 

3,338 

— 

— 

113,565 

108,812 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gold Coast .... 

22,077 

54,955 

— 

— 

672,000 

639,440 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Madagascar .... 


— 

— 

1 ) 503 

1 ) 805 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nigeria and Came- 











toon: Brit. m. t. . 

7,665 

7,930 

j — 

— 

227,800 

204,349 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Sac Thome and Prin- 










cipe Islands . . . 

1,537 

2,251 

1 — 

— 

18,162 

31,775 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 


| 

— 

18,559 

21,182 

— 

— 

— 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

212 

0 

17,176 

17,996 

3,100 

7 

160,468 j 

172,395 



Austria. 

— 

— 

1,093 

1,830 

— 

— 

13,411 

13,038 

— 

— 

Belgo-Duxemb. E. U. 

0 

60 

1.459 

1,821 

134 

123 

22,348 ! 

24,996 

— 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

— 

— 

1 44 

117 

— 

— 

1,356 

1,559 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

1 489 

1,146 

— 

— 

9,434 

9,914 

— 

— 

Spain. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

86 

79 

— 

— 

686 

844 

— 

— 

Finland. 

— 

— 

40 

29 

— 

— 

298 

304 

— 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

9,021 

6,074 

522 

9 

92,054 

104,114 

— 

— 

Greece. 

— 

— 

351 

280 

— 

— 

3,045 

3,638 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

__ 

— 

489 

1,060 

— 

— 

8.047 

9,961 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

I 24 

79 

— 

— 

3.239 

3,349 

— 

— 

Italy. 

— 

— 

445 

871 

— 

— 

15,069 1 

21,034 

— 

— 

Eatvia. 

— 

— 

201 

77 

— 

— 

1,151 | 

1,199 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

— 

— 

141 

126 


— 

877 ! 

1,047 

— 

— 

Norway ...... 

— 

— 

1 364 

849 

— 

— 

7,236 ' 

5,514 

— 

—. 

Netherlands . . . . 

595 

1,138 

9,588 

8,900 

6,301 

5,181 

126,976 | 

152,545 

— 

— 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

— 

— 

, 1,995 

1,248 

— 

— 

14,405 ; 

14,035 

— 

— 

Portugal ..... 

0 ! 

2 

75 

99 

7 

66 

972 i 

1,091 

— 

•— 

Romania. 

— 

— 

| 


— 

— 

3,911 

3,878 

— 1 

— 

United Kingdom, . 

2,619 

2,363 

! *iji3 

*2,165 

7,718 

8,494 

230,697 

276,108 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

! 811 

933 

.— 

— 

12,824 

12,178 

.— | 

— 

Switzerland .... 

13 

0 

664 

635 

51 

68 

15,920 

17,183 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

— 


1,808 

2,822 1 

— 

— 

26,550 

27,055 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

289 

247 

— 

— 

2,471 

1,845 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 

— 

— 

1 • • • 


— 

— 

17,183 

16,048 

— 

— 

Canada ...... 

.— 

— 

! * i ,464 

*3,340 

— 

— 

33,270 

27,847 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

i 28,371 

51,549 

— 

— 

715,424 

580,159 

— 

— 

Chile . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 ) 1,753 

1 ) 1,162 

— 

— 

Colombia . 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

3 ) 4,925 

3 ) 4,793 

— 

— 

Peru . 





a) 9 

3 ) 26 

2 ) 143 

2 ) 620 

— 

— 

Uruguay . 

— 

— 



1 __ 

— 

1 ) 648 

1 ) 985 

— 

— 

Iran . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) U 

ii) 26 

— 

— 1 

Japan . 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

4 ) 2.665 

4 ) 2,150 

— 

— 

British Malaya . . . 





148 

141 

160 

108 

— 

— 

Palestine: Br. m, t. . 

— 

— 


•.« 

— 

— 

624 

785 

— 

— 

Syria & Deb.: Fr. m. t. 





— 

— 

9 

13 

— 

— 

Algeria . 

0 

*'*20 

4 

7 

108 

71 

419 

686 

— 

—. 

Egypt . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

545 

4% 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 

j 

... 

— 

— 

119 

95 

—- 

— 

Tunis . 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

18 

35 

— 

— 

Union of South Africa 

— 

— 

1 — 


— 

— 

1 ) 2,480 

Ii) 3,164 

— 

— 

Australia ..... 

0 

0 

1 ; 278 

* * *106 

37 

104 

14,357 

12,403 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

— 

__ 



— 

— 

2 ) 2,831 

2 ) 3,080 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

39,077 

73,285 ’j 77,903 

104,489 

.1,501,845 

1,474,528 

1,571,019 

1,533,979 

- 

- 


2) Up to 31 August, — 2) Up to 31 July. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4) Up to 31 March,. 













































TRADE 


TEA 


Four months (July s-October 31) 


Twelve months 
(July 1-June 30) 


COUNTRIES | 

Exports 

i Imports 

Exports 

Imports Exports 

Imports 

i 

1 

1 1937 ; 1936 

1 1937 | 2936 _ 

1937 ! 1936 

1937 | 1936 1936-37 

1936-37 


'Tea* — Thousand lb. 


Exporting Countries: j 

Ceylon ...... I 

China ...... 

Chosen. 

Taiwan ...... 

India: by sea 5 } . . 

9 :, by land 5 } . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 

Indo-CMna.; 

Japan.! 


Importing Countries. 



14,006 

0 ! 

0 1 


66,721 


62,814 

0 


0 

202,290 , 

0’ 




2 } 

22,615 

x) 

28,266 1 ) 

62 

1 ) 

152 

91,904 

917 




1 } 

26 

1 ) 

31 1 ) 

2 

x) 

0 

154 

22 




2 ) 

4,866 


4,449 2 ) 

53 

2 ) 

29 

22,313 

134 

45,843 i 

443 

767 

180.502 1 


157,120 

1,576 


2,053 

299,547 

4,021 


— 

' 


3) 

893 

3) 

809 

— 

3) 

66 

15,752 

1,764 




1 } 

26,969 

X) 

26,228 1 ) 

84 

X) 

170 

116,709 

639 


— 

— 

1 ) 

7,802 

X) 

6,819 

— 


— 

28,479 

— 




2 ) 

736 

2 ) 

549 2 ) 

258 

2 ) 

214 

3,364 

1,493 


! 









4) 36,032 

4) 1,012 

0 

983 

928 


159 


0 

3,569 


3,192 

150 

10,809 

— 

134 

139 


— 


— 

289 


302 


794 

0 

53 

51 


0 


2 

194 


227 

2 

668 

— 

18 

4 


— 



31 


35 

— 

84 

~ 

. 84 

95 


— 


— 

359 


408 

— 

1,252 

_ 

9 

13 


_ 


_ 

33 


~ 35 

_ 

99 

— 

22 

24 


— 


— 

84 


75 

— 

293 

2 

227 

293 


7 


2 

904 


996 

15 

3,280 

— 

20 

H 


— 


— 

73 


256 

— 

395 

— 

44 

86 


— 


— 

141 


176 


511 

2 

3.296 

2,361 


483 


9 

9,828 


7,732 

342 

22,869 


15 

20 


— 



84 


37 

__ 



7 

9 


— 


— 

22 


24 

— 

73 

— 

4 

9 


— 


— 

22 


22 

— 

82: 

— 

31 

31 


— 


— 

143 


99 

— 

362 

9 

2,372 

2,632 


64 


33 

8,666 


9,456 

112 

27,3 21 

0 

353 

320 


0 


0 

1,235 


948 

2 

4,081 

— 

! 57 

44 


— 



139 


119 


397 

— 




— 


— 1 ) 

183 

I) 

134 

— 

730 

6,019 

! 65,394 

51,123 


23,113 


23,618 

191,181 


178,042 

70,804 

439,361 

— 

99 

86 


— 


.— 

300 


322 

— 

990 

2 i 

! 154 

154 


9 


9 

509 


536 

31 

1,786 


154 

216 


— 



454 


507 


1,235 

— 

62 

71 


— 


— 

179 


126 

— 

401 

*.. 

... 


1 ) 

6,680 

I) 

5,794 1 ) 

10,203 

X} 

8,757 

! 10,507 

32,849 

— 

-4,070 

*3*913 


— 


— 

13,276 


11,019 

_ 

38,923 

— 

7,789 

9,727 


— 


— 

29,326 


31,072 

— 

92,273 

— 

... 



— 


— 2 ) 

1,462 

2 ) 

1,010 

— 

. 5,958- 

— 




— 


- 3) 

152 

3 ) 

97 

— 

1,19! 

— 

*' 370 

— 


79 



1,248 


— 

948 

728- 

2 

814 

542 


106 


7 

2,357 


2,136 

9 

7,015 

... 



2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 2 ) 

3,115 

2 ) 

, 1,431 

0 

19,520 


.«. 

... 

1 ) 

320 

X) 

337 x) 

1,750 

I) 

1.607 

1,168 

5,251 

— 




— 


— 2 ) 

3,402 

3 ) 

3,536 


12,181 

... 

... 

... 

! x) 

0 

X) 

0 1 ) 

121 

X) 

123 

0 

721 




*> 

0 

X) 

0 1 ) 

46 

X) 

90 

0 

474 

— 

... 

... 


— 


- x) 

300 

X) 

589 


2,504 

0 

267 

247 ; 


2 


2 

1,270 


1,585 

4 

3,693 

— 




— 


- x) 

3,501 

X) 

3,893 


15,779 


... 


x) 

49 

X) 

55 1 ) 

3.269 

X) 

6,354 

417 

19,903 

— 

388 

’ * 280- 

t 

— 


-— 

1,792 


1,054 


3,411 

.., 

... 

».. 

\ 2) 

46 

2 ) 

163 2 ) 

2.701 

2 ) 

2,661 

668 

15,448 

40 

3,836 

4,090 


179 


201 

15,007 


16,711 

608 

48,797 


... 

... 

3> 

! 

13 

3 ) 

13 3 ) 

1,118 

3 ) 

1,193 

163 

11,325 

65,925 

91,569 

78,286 

342,439 


317,330 

316,073 

301,408 

902,494 

866,075 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Luxemb. IS. 17 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Finland ..... 
France ..... 

Greece.. 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 

Italy. 

Latvia. ..... 
Lithuania .... 
Norway . . , . 
Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dan trig, . 
Portugal . . . . 
Romania .... 
United Kingdom . 

Sweden. 

'.'Switzerland . , „ 
Czechoslovakia'. . 
Yugoslavia . , . 

U. S. S. R. ... 

, Canada . 

'United States . . 

.Chile. 

;Peru ...... 

■ Burma 6} . . , ■, 
Iraq. ...... 

1 ,X;r&m ...... 

■ British Malaya . . 
^Maadhtikuo . . . 

,,' Palestine: Br. m. t. 

" Syria, & Leb.: Fr. m, 

1 . 

^ Algeria ..... 
ASgypt 

:;';J%e!»Ch Morocco . 
liilr^iacnisi 

V.^Tnion .©I South Air 
. , , . 
Zealand . *, 


Ai;I Up to 30 September. — 2} Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) Up to 31 Mav. — O From 1st Anril iot? the 
FSm^April 1 ?^ ^ trade of India with Burma » and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign Countries. ~~ 

































TRADE 


COFFEE 


1045 s 




October 

I 

Four months (July i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly 1 -June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

Imports j 

Exports j 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 j 

1936 j 

1937 | 

1936 

1937 | 

193 d } 

1937 | 

1936 

1936-37 

x93d-37 

E sporting Countries: 




Coffee* — Thousand lb. 














-Costa Rica. 



— 

— 

1 ) 4,301 

0 2,101 

— . 

— 

56,174 

— 

Cuba. 


... 

— 

— 


— | 

— 

>} 8,620 

— 

-Guadalupe. 


... 

— 

— 

t) 95 

) 64 

— 

.— 

952 

— 

Guatemala .... 



— 

— 



— 

_ 

108,677 

— 

Haiti. 

5,254 

3,117 

— 

— 

I* 6,838 

i 0,426 

— 

— 

56,412 

— 

Nicaragua. 


— 

— 

r) 1,618 

c) 3,937 

— 

— 

36,980 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

1* ,047 

637 

— 

— 

3,247 

4,597 

— 

— 

27,240 

— 

Salvador ..... 


— 

— 

1 ) 14,965 

0 11,874 

— 

— 

138,797 

— 

Brazil.. 

147,366 

149,225 

— 

— 

477,697 

585,512 

— 

— 

1,753,724 

__ 

Colombia. 

47,988 

34,558 

— 

— 

187,704 

170,363 

— 

— 

522,354 

—- 

Dutch Guiana . . . 

— 

— 

2 } 542 

2 ) 1,995 

_ 

— 

7,000 

— 

Fern. 





3 ) 496 

3 ) 639 

3) 0 

5 ) 0 

7,152 

7 

Aden: by sea . . . 



— 

— 

1 ) 1,495 

1 ) 2,498 



9,162 

— 

India: by sea 6 } . . 

1,448 

1,257 

0 

0 

2,202 

4,47! 

0 

0 

18,193 

128 

Netherlands Indies: 









Java and Madura. 

6 G a 


— 

— 

1 ) 27,487 

) 12,846 

— 

— 

75,859 

—- 

Outer Provinces . 



.—. 

— 

1 } 56,994 

1 } 47,799 

_ 

— 

152,426 

— 

Indo-China .... 





1 ) 84 

1 ) 86 

1 ) 18 

c) 20 

937 

157 

Ivory Coast .... 


... 

— 

— 

1 ) 8,296 

1 } 1,872 

— 

— 

15,313 

— 

Angola. 



— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

41,465 

— 

Kenya . 

1,497 

3,267 

— 

— 

4,632 ; 

9,727 

— 

— 

39,143 

— 

Madagascar .... 

— 

— 

1 ) 9,092 

1 ) 12,156 

— 

— 

61,139 

— 

Importing Countries: 





1 






Germany. 

0 

0 

31,173 

31,453 

0 1 

0 

122,370 

117,844 

0 

380,579 

Austria. 

0 

0 

1,113 

1,074 

0 ! 

0 

3,893 

4,140 

0 

11,513 

Belgo-Iyuxemb. E. U. 

265 

152 

7,895 

11,830 

2,061 

461 

31,079 

39,999 

3,538 

113,896 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

101 

60 

— 

— 

377 

342 

— 

1,217 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

6,334 

5,483 

— 

— 

20,069 

22,203 

— 

62,673 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia ..... 

— 

— 

22 

9 

— 

— 

90 

77 

— 

223 

Finland ...... 

_ 

— 

3,708 

4,440 

— 

— 

15,238 

17,015 

— 

47,803 

France. 

4 

4 

30,805 

31,932 

13 

18 

130,966 

128,973 

37 

413,205 

Greece . 


— 

445 

1,739 

— 

— 

3,796 

“ 5,016 

— 

14,163 

Hungary. 

— 

— 

322 

589 

— 

— 

1,385 

1,583 

— 

4,319 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

15 

31 

0 

0 

165 

157 

0 

547 

Italy. 

0 

0 

7,374 

5,454 

4 

4 

24,824 

20,153 

7 

81,007 

Latvia. 

— 

— 

13 

22 

— 

— 

121 

97 

—. 

342 

Lithuania ..... 

— 

— 

22 

26 

— 

— 

106 

117 

— 

359 

Norway. 

— j 

— 

2,319 

2,652 

— 

— 

10.580 

10,027 

— 

38,784 

Netherlands .... 

289 : 

68 

7,410 

1,587 

1,373 

128 

23,497 

7,447 

2,515 

64,884 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 

2 

1.034 

904 

4 

7 

4,290 

3,832 

15 

12,551 

Portugal ..... 

190 

229 

919 

820 

725 

926 

4,559 

4,539 

2,231 

14,581 

Romania. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

x) 391 

1 ) 1,362 

— 

7,368 

United Kingdom . . 

425 

1,387 

* * 935 

1,757 

1,773 

5,379 

3,360 

3,757 

15,126 

45,435 

Sweden. 

— 

— . 

9,354 

9,253 

— 

— 

34,181 

34,622 

— 

105,547 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

1,819 

1,124 

2 

2 

7,888 

8,860 

4 

34,300 

Czechoslovakia . . 

— 

— 

2,103 

2,388 

— 

— 

7,747 

8,025 

— 

24,877 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

955 

1,468 

— 

— 

4,405 

4,244 

— 

14,599 

U. S. S. R. 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

1 ) 187 ! 

x) 137 

— 

710 

-Canada. 

18 

13 

*2,350 

2,557 

88 

68 

10,697 

11,169 

276 

38,951 

United States . . . 

664 

637 

115,355 

121,486 

1,733 

2,374 

437,383 

487,706 

11,208 

1,760,838 

Chile. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 } 1,241 

2 ) 816 

— 

7,242 

Uruguay. 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

2 ) 871 

2 ) 911 

— 

4,747 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

’*225 

” 190 

0 

0 

1,179 

1,294 

2 

3,243 

Burma 7 ). 

0 

— 

24 

— 

/ 

— 

101 

— 

4 

152 

Iraq. 

0 

0 

110 

132 

0 

0 

478 

344 

0 

1,918 

Iran ....... 

. . . 




2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 24 

2 ) 0 

0 

187 

Japan . 

— 

— 




— 


... 

— 

4 ) 11,111 

British Malaya. . . 


... 


... 

1 ) 1,400 

X) 1,684 

1 ) *5,368 

1 ) 5,401 

5,919 

18,023 

Manchukuo .... 

— 

— 



—• 

— 

2 ) 86 

2 ) 68 

— 

529 

Palestine: Br. m. t.. 



. . , 

... 

1 ) 0 

x) 0 

1 } 842 

1 } 421 

0 

3,190 

Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t. 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

r) 648 

1 } 556 

0 

2,566 

Turkey. 

— 

— 



— 

—. 

1 ) 2,476 

1 ) 1,962 

— 

11,105 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

*2,908 

*3*131 

0 

0 

11,647 

11,204 

4 

30,688 

Egypt . 


— 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 3,836 

1 ) 3,816 

— 

15,596 

Trench Morocco . . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 } 1,367 

x) 1,250 

— 

5,102 

Tunis ...... 

0 

0 

’*322 

”*192 

0 

0 

1,107 

919 

0 

3,104 

Union of South Afr. 




.. . 

2) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 4,445 

2 ) 5,739 

1 13 

31,952 

Australia . 

2 

*'*11 

”*265 

150 

11 

26 

1,285 

1,219 

» | 75 

4,123 

New Zealand . . . 





3) 0 

3) 0 

3 ) 24 

3 ) 75 

0 

538 

Totals , . . 

206,457 

194,566 

237,749 

243,933 

820,981 

894,040 

i 941,687 

979,458 

1 3,178,693 

i 3,450,679 


1} Up to 30 September. — 2} Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4 ) Up to 31 May. — 5) Up to 31 March. 

*6) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Buritt4 r |; 
with other foreign countries. — 7) From 1st April 1937. . 













































STOCKS 


CEREALS 


STOCKS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States* 


Specification 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 
| December I 937 November 1937 October 1937 || December 1936 | Decem ber 19 
; 1.000 centals 


Canadian in Canada . .. 

17, S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States . .. 

Canadian in the United States. 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 


Canadian in Canada.. 

U. 5. in Canada. . -. 

U. &. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin in the United States. 


Canadian in Canada. 

U. S.in Canada. 

U, S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin in the United States 


Canadian in Canada. 

U. S, in Canada. 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . . . 
Of other origin in the United States. 


U. S. in Canada, .. 

Of other foreign origin in Canada 

U. S. in the United States. 

Of other origin in the United States. 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe, 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

Products December 1937 November 1937 October 1937 December 1936 j 

1,000 centals 


December 1935. 


''.‘Wheat (and hour in terms of grain) .... 

18,518 

16,262 

13,032 

23,280 

16,061 

Rye.. 

211 

456 

490 

485 

139 

Barley ... 

2,040 

2,952 

2,880 

2,800 

2,172 

/‘-datg ... . . ■. .' 

1,149 

579 

301 

1,152 

541 

. , . . . . 

23,875 

29,030 

25,752 

23,251 

17,611 


Authority : BroomhalVs Corn Trade News,, 
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CEREALS 


1047 s 


Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Percentage of total production 


Products 

! 

| 30 Nov. 
j 1937 

31 Oct 
1937 

30 Nov. 
1936 

30 Nov. 
1935 

1 

i 30 Nov. 

|| 1937 

j 31 Oct. 
1937 

30 Nov 
1936 

j 30 Nov, 

| 1935 

Winter wheat .. 

48 

I 

59 

53 

55 

| " 

} 41,300 ! 

50,700 

47,900 

51,900 

Spring wheat.. 

67 

77 

70 

75 

7,200 

8,300 

5,000 

6,400 

Rve .. 

50 

59 

56 

59 

I 74,500 

88,000 

91,200 

97,300 

Winter barley... 

34 

48 

36 

38 

1 7,500 

10,600 

9,000 

8,400 

Spring barley .. 

54 

67 

60 

60 

i 30,300 

37,600 

30,000 

31,600 

Oats .. 

72 

80 

73 

73 

f 93,200 

103,500 

90,400 

86,700 

Late potatoes. 

67 

76 

66 

66 

750.700 

1 851,500 

: 

650,300 

577,800 


Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Authority; Markthericktstelle beim Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A ) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1). 


Last day of month 


Products 

November 1937 J October 1937 

September 1937 

November 1936 

November 1935 



1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain, .. 

| 

1 

fr 

22,223 

22,723 

12,026 

27,289 

Flour for bread. 

1.856 

1,773 

2,070 

3,036 

Total 2 ) . . . 

24,800 

25,186 

14,901 

31,506 

Rye: 

Grain. 

\ 

' 21,868 

22,068 

] 

12,458 

23,362 

Flour for bread. 

1,662 

3.576 

1,265 l 

S ,649 

Total 2 ) . . . 

1 24,313 

24,385 

14,319 \ 

j 25,787 

Barley. 

6,065 

6,438 , 

1 

2,407 ! 

3,408 

Oats. | 

I 3,594 

| 

3,508 j 

2,679 

3.748 


1) Including the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: i,oqo centals 
of wheat-flour — 1,388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour — 1,470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour af the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


First day of month 


Products 

December 1937 j 

November 1937 

October 1937 J 

December 1936 

December 1935 . 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain ... 

5,664 

5,400 

5,136 

3,768 

4,608 

Flour as grain. 

672 

696 

720 

672 

672 

Total . . . 

6,336 

6,096 

5,856 

4,440 

5,280 

Barley . ... 

1,200 

1,300 

1,040 

1,380 

1,760 

Oats. 

160 

128 

160 

280 

256 

Maize .. 

2,856 

2,640 

2,448 

3,744 

3,168 


1 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 



























104S S 


STOCKS 


CEREALS — COTTON 


Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturday nearest ist of month 2) 


Products and ’location ; December 1937 ' November 1937 ; October 1937 || December 1936 | December 1935 


1,000 centals 


Wheat : 

Antwerp .. 

2,275 

1,352 

1,251 

1,897 

1,100 

Rotterdam .. 

1,722 

769 

401 

628 

584 

.Amsterdam .. 

166 

2. 

4 

11 

12 

Rye : 






Antwerp .. 

117 

55 

20 

58 

27 

Rotterdam.. . 

77 

77 

46 

33 

' 24 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley : 






Antwerp ... 

495 

471 

84 

462 

362 

Rotterdam. 

66 ! 

71 

77 

13 ' 

353 

Amsterdam .. 

8 

3 

I 

4 

3 

Oats : 

Antwerp .. 

9 

10 

10 

11 

14 

Rotterdam.! 

9 

0 • 

0 

0 

0 

Amsterdam.i 

18 

20 

20 

28 

21 

, AIaize : 

! 





Antwerp . .. 

I 35 

51 

i 

0 

40 

48 

Rotterdam ... 

77 

33 

44 

44 

154 

Amsterdam .. 

28 

16 

16 

5 

39 


1 ) Imported cereals. — 2 } For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
■day of the month indicated. 

Authorities Nederlandscke Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Rast day of month 


Rogation 

i 

November 1937 | October 1937 | September 1937 ] | November 1936 

November 1935 

| 1,000 centals 

• 

In consuming establishments. 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

Total . . . 

| 

8,086 

56,425 

64,511 

6,925 

47,666 

54,591 

4,836 

33,862 

38,668 

8,752 

41,121 

49,873 

6,572 

42,155 

48,727 

i; 

Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 

Rqcation 

Thursday nearest ist of month 

December 1937 

November 1937 j 

October 1937 

December 1936 

| December 1935 

| 1,000 centals 

: : 'Bombay 1 ) .._ 

* '«) . ; ... * . 

2,064 

7 177 

2,208 

1,705 

2,600 

897 

2,220 

! 2,693 , 

1,504 

1,977 




^an^y^^not^dudeT 01 ^ 13 ’ deaIers and millers * “ 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
Authorities; East Indian Cotton, Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-BassaL > a 1 





















STOCKS - COTTON 1049 S 



Cotton stocks in Europe. 





Thursday or Friday nearest 

1 st of month 


Location, Description 

December 1037 

November 1937 

October 1937 

| December 1936 

j December 1935 




1,000 centals 



Great Biit a in: 




1 


American. 

2,573 

1,605 

1,033 

1,406 

1,083 

Argentine, Brazilian. 

554 

577 

643 

1 087 

114 

Pei uvian. 

440 

436 

387 

276 

312 

Hast Indian . 

180 

234 

289 

245 

89 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

554 

460 

509 

887 

784 

W. Indian, W. and E- African, and other. 

31J 

305 

319 

146 

58 

Tot yl . . . 

4,512 

3,617 

3,180 

4,047 

2,440 

Bremen: 






American. 1 

759 

542 

355 

637 

444 

Other. 1 

213 

264 

189 

304 

262 

Total * • * j 

1 

972 

806 

1 

544 

1 

941 

706 

Le Havre: 

1 

! 

! 

\ 


American. 

1,171 

866 I 

11 

461 

1,022 

329 

French colonial. 

39 

36 1 

33 

53 

17 

Other. 

97 

107 1 

! 

134 | 

130 

62 

Tot\l ... i 

1,307 

| 

1,009 ‘ 

628 1 

|j 

1,205 

408 

Total Comnienf i): 


1 

1 

i 

1 



American. 

2,259 

1,631 

1 j 

845 

1,774 

1,133 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

198 

247 

186 I 

264 

219 

East Indian. 

56 | 

59 

89 

110 

84 

Egvutian.. 

47 

56 

63 

76 

185 

W. Indian, W. and E- African, and other. 

143 

133 

119 

19 

154 

Total . . . 

2,703 

2,126 

j 

1,302 

2,243 

1,775 


1) Including Bremen and Be Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Be Havre) Bulletin de Correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 






















WEEKLY PRICES 



PRICES 

WEEKLY FRIGES BY PRODUCTS 

(All ('flotations ate spot } unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are - based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly} 


j 

j i i 

l 



Average 



Description j 

17 : xo | 3 j 

Dec. i Dec. i Dec. : 

1 

v 6 1 

Xuv. 

19 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. ; 

Dec. 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 

* 

1937 j 1937 1937 , 

r 937 , 

^937 

1937 ■ 

! 

1936 j 

3:935 

1936 - 37 ) 

1935-36 

Wheat. \ 

Budapest la): Tisza wheat, 7 S kg. p. hi. 

(pen ad p. quintal;.; 

1 1 

21.95 20.65.' 20.67! 

| 

j 

20.58! 

20.72 

20.81 

19.27 

18.31 

19,04 

16.78 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal*. . . : 

520 t 520 ; 520 i 

525 | 

515 

520 

480 

n. q. 

1 * 486 

* 442 

Winnipeg: Xo. r Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) ; 

138 l ' a : 132 Yui 135 Vs! 

12 S Va! 

135 As 

135 V* 

122 3 b. 

85 V g 

122 Va 
130 

85 

ChicagoiXo .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) i 

n. 98 In. 101 ,'n. 101 1 ' s ! 

95 ■ 

n. 96 1 A 

n. 97 

136 Vs 

1 1 5 l /i 

1Q9 3 /, 

Minneapolis: • cents p. 60 lb.): j 

Xo. r Northern .. ; 

105 ^ 107 3 a! 107 1 

102 S /J 

103 7 f s 

104 

148% 

121 

141 

119 Va 

Xo. 2 Amber Durum. | 

... • 97 3 .-.: 96 s , 4 ; 

94 *;,! 

94 

93 3 : 8 

150 5 ; 8 

no 3 /, 

138 Vs 

111 V 8 

New York: Xo. 2 Hard Winter {cents p. j 

: ; 1 







60 lb.). . 

115 x '*| 117 s 4 : 117 ; 

112 Va 1 

113 l / a 

113 V* 

149 1 V 

129 Vb 

142 Vs 

124 V* 

Buenos Aires s' a );B arietta, 80 kg. p. keetoi. 
(paper pesos p. quintal) 2 ) . . . . 

11.85 12.00’ 11.85 

1 

12.20! 

14.40 

13.87 

11.20 

9.40 

12.28 

9.53 

Karachi: While Karachi, 2 ° u barley, ih % 1 

I ! 








impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.) . . . 

23-S-Q ; 29-6-01 29-13-0 

29-15-0 

30-10-0 

30-5-3 

31-13-0 

25-0-9 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 








burg stations; Km. p. quintal) 3 ). . 

20.60! 20.60 20.60 

20.30 

20.30 

20.30 

20.80 

20.20 

20.52 

20.53 

Hamburg (c. i. £.; Km. p. quintal): 

Xo, 1 Manitoba. 

15.65- 15.55! 15.52 

14.86 

15.43 

15.20 

* 13.39 

9.63 

13.32 

9.51 

Barusso, So kg. p. hi. 

'), 11.41 1 7 ) li.57i’) 11.65 

7 ) 11.59 

7 ) 11.96 

f) n.77 

11.13 

8.81 

11.90 

8.74 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown .. 

133.00 133.00! 133.00 

135.00 

137.00 

138.00 

130.50 

101.00 

135.40 

100.90 

Xo. 1 Manitoba {Atlantic) (in bond) . j 

180.00 177.00; 176.00 

175.00 

177.50 
; 158.00 

178.75 

156.25 

114.60 

134.50 

110.80 

Barusso (in bond) 4 ). 

155.00 155.00; 156.00; 

, 156.00 

158.00 

133.75 

301.50 

141.05 

103.10 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 

1 








depots: 76 kg. p. hi,; frs. p. quintal) 5 ) j 

| i 84.00 : 184.00! 184.00 

1 183.00 

183.00 

183.00 

; 147.00 

79.60 

149.35 

91.40 

London (Murk Lane;: Home-grown (sh. ; 
p. ^04 lb. on the farm).! 

! i i 

j 33 ;- 1 39 /- | 39 - 

j 35/- 

j 40/6 

39/- 

1 

1* 4b- 

* 26/- 

40/ I s /. 

27/5 V« 

Liverpool and Loudon fc.i.f., parcels, ship- ; 
ping current month; sh. p. 4 S 0 lb.) 1 
Danubian (on sample) .. 

! ; | 

! n. q. 1 n. q. 1 n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

| 

!>* 37/1 

| 

| n. q. 

23/lOVa 

; ! 
! 1 

1 ^ 38/1 V d ! 

* 25/5 V, 

Russian (on sample). 

1 38. Phi 38/9 5 38/3 

; s ) 37/6 
i # ) 50 ; 6 

: 39.9 

i| 39/6 V, 

1 n. q. 

* 30/3 

n. q. 

* 29/- 

Xo. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

1 54/1 1 Vi 1 54- i 53'0*.\ 

>)53;i 1 ' a 

b a ) 52/5 1 , 

| 48/0 Vi 

33/10 Vi 

* 46/0 V, 

32/9 

Xo. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). . 

110547 53:9 jjo )53 ;. 

3 ) 50/6 

> 3 ) 53,1 3 b 

1 52; 8 Vi 

I 47/7 3 , 

33/9V, 

* 45/9V« 

32/5 V* 

Xo, 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacino) . . 

f 10 )45/6 i 10 )45 ; '- fl 0 )44/9 

S )4I/10 1 /, 

.:*) 44/1 W 

!°) 43/8 1 

i 45/6 Va 

31/10 Va 

44/1 

30/5 V<t 

Xo. c Hard Winter (Gulf) . 

1 38.'9 * 40;- i 39/- 

*) 37:9 

>) 39 - 

I s ) 39/1 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 39/3 S U 

n. q. 

Resale, 63 C lb. p. bush, (afloat) . . 

1 7 } 39;3 ■) 40/- ; 7 ) 39 9 

7 ) 38- 

i 7 ) 4i/- 

| ? ) 39/9 

i 7 ) 39/6 

T 31/5 

* 28/9 

White Karachi, choice . 

j, 37/3 I s ) 36/7V s ; # ) 37/- 

38 3 

j 40/6 

! 40/1IV, 

1 44/1 1 

n. q. 

42/5 3 / 4 

* 31/7 Va 

West Australian (cargoes) ...... 

|! 37/3 1 37- ^ 38 6 

s ; ; 

38/3 

| 40/6 

40/3 ) 

i 44/11 

10 )*30/- 

43/2 Va 

* 30/2 J/ a 

New South Wales (cargoes) . 

44/9 

w )*29/7 

43/0 Va 

* 29/9 

Milan ( 6 ): Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mer¬ 
cantile ” 7 ? kg. p. 111 . (lire p. q.) 6 ). . 

j 138.00! 138.00; 138.00 

j 1 

| 138.00; 138.00 

! 1 

138.00 

124.00 

111.10 

125.30 

114.20 

Rye. 

■Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Km. p. quintal) 3 ). . 

1 i ; 

l ! 1 

i I 

19.00;; 19.00; 19.00 

18.80 

i 

18.80 

18.80 

J 

17.10 

16.50 

16.82 

16.68 

Hamburg: Plata, 72-73 kg. p. hi. (c. i. f.; 
Km. p. quintal) :. 

’ 7 ) 10.48' 7 ) IO. 55 ! 7 ) 10.53 

7 ) 10.53 

, 7 ) 10.62 

7 ) 10.56 

9.34 

5.22 

10.30 

5.27 

Budapest: Pest rye fpengo p. quintal). . 

18.95 j 18.90 ! 18.75 

1 18.88; 18.55 

18.69 

16.26 

16,24 

17.17 

14.44 

•Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal). 

/ 23.75: 24.13| 24.37 

j 24.37 24.37 

24.15 

20.37 

12.74 

21.58 

13.26 

Winnipeg: Xo. 2 (cents rt. 56 lb.}. . . . 

75 a ’ 2 ! 74 r ’J 74 1 '.j 

i 72 7 ' s 

i 72 3 

73 l / a 

100 V* 

42 V, 

98 V 4 

43 V* 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 11 : 0 . . . 

6969 3 66 3 b 

66 3 / a 

69 b. 

68 Va 

HO V 8 

50 V« 

'99 7 / s 

53 Va 

Groningen (r):Home-growii ffl. p. quintal) 

1 7.20; 7.17; 7.17 

1 1 : 

7.17: 7.05 

i 

7.15 

8.22 

6.79 

* 8.12 

* 7.08 


A * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, — n. q. — not' quoted. — n. = nominal . 

y- a) Thursday prices. — h) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

i) August-July. — c) As from February 1937: N° 2,Hard, basis So kg. p. hi. —- 3) Fixed producers’ prices for the price 
of Berlin; _ See Govt. Measure*, No. n, p. 74 , and Crop Report , Aug. 1936, p, 609 , and July 1937 , p. 571 ; — 4 ) Commencing 
, Aug. 1937 , “Bahia”. — 5 ) During Aug. 1935 , spot quotations in the free market; Sept. 1935 -Aug. 1936 , prices in the regu- 

dated market, delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see notes in Crop"Report, Sept. 1936 , p. 691 , and 

;;Sept. 1937 , p. 75 °}- — 6 ) Commencing Aug. 1936, prices free at mills in Milan (see note, in Crop Report, June 1037, p. 474 ). — 
V New cirop; shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8 } Afloat. — 9 } Shipping December. — 10 ) Shipping January. • ■ 












WEEKLY PRICES 


1051 s 


Average 


Description 

17 

Dec. 

1037 

10 

Dec. 

1937 

3 

Dec. 

1937 

26 

Nov. 

1937 

19 

Nov. 

1937 

Nov. 

1937 

1 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 

1936 

1935 

r936-37 1935-36 

Barley. 









i 

Wai saw: Malting, good quality (zloty 









1 

p. quintal). 

21.75 

22.00 

22.25 

22.25 

23.00 

23.19 

26.00 

16.62 

* 25.12.* 15.97 

Bralla: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

370 

377 

375 

375 

360 

367 

335 

247 

*321 242 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 kg. hi. 









j 

(crs. p. quintal) 2 ). 

134.00 

134.00 

134.00 

133.00 ! 

133.00 

133.00 

152.00 

131.00 

* 135.05 * 131.70 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

56 V 4 

56 

54* t 

55 %. 

56 1 „ 

57 % 

72 

31 

66 3 /J 34 % 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

51 

51 

51 

50 1 

50 

50 % 

80 Vs 

46 1 _ 

74%' 451 

Minneapolis* No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb,). 3 ) 

53 b, 

53 1 2 

52 1 ' 2 

53% 

53 1 , 

54 

89 V s 

37 1 

77 1 B 39 % 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder (free at Bran- 









! 

denburg stations; Bin. p. quint.) 4 ). 

17.20 

17.20 

17.20 

17.00 

17.00, 

17.00 

16.80 

16.83 

I6.94 1 16,93 

Antwerp, (in bond, francs per quintal): 










Danubian. 

104.00 

103.00 

103.00 

105.50 

107.00 

308.10 

3 32.40 

69.85 

107.751 74.10 

No. 2 Federal. 

102.00 

101.00 

IOO.GO 

101.00 

103.25 

* 103.10 

n» q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 n. q. 

London (Mark Lane!: English malting, | 










best quality (sh. p. 44 S lb., on farm) 

50/- 

57 "6 

57 6 

57 6 : 

57,6 

57/6 

» 47 

* 42 - 

* 4! 2 1 38'3 

Liverpool and London (c.Lf., parcels; ship- 









t 

ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 









! 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

«• Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 23 5 | n. q. 

Russian (Azoif, Black Seal. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

<)23 3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ) 

n. q. 

34 9 1 , 

n. q. | * 14 f !0 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

28/- 

23 - 

27 7% 

2T\ % 

27 9 

27 9 %; 

n. q. 

18 3 

* 27 9 j 38 0 1 /, 

Californian malting (sh. p. 44 S lb.) . . 

35 6 

36,9 

37'- 

M7,9 

37 6 

37 1J%| 

143 4 5 , 

25 4 4 2 

*40 0 , 24 

Plata { 64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

1 25/3 

” 25 6 

125'4 l , 

") 25 f 7 1 , 

126 - 

25 I0 3 i/)25 1 

15 2 

25 0 s // 15/11 1 /, 

Persian (Iraquian). 1 

1 26'- 

L25 10% 

12513 

D 25,9 

26 - ; 

26 0 %! 

') 25/1 

14 7 

23d 1 15'4 % 

Groningen ay. Home-grown, winter, rl p.q.) 

6.02 

6.02 

7.05 

7.05 

7.10 

7 - 13 ' 

8 .! 4{ 

1 

4.67 

7.68 4.9 i 

! 

Oats. 


i 




1 


1 ; | 

is < 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal;. . . 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q- 

* 240 ! 

n. q. j 

*274 ’* 294 - 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White 1 cents per 3 a lb ) 

50" , 

4 * 1 * 

47- s > 

46 

47 

47* , 

so 5 

30 1 j 

52% 34% 

Chicago: No 2 White i cents per 32 lb ) 1 

32% ! 

33 , 

33 3 , 

31 t4 

32 j! 

33 % 

52 1 J 

31 , 

49 J 4 32% 

Buenos Aires /q: Current quality {paper 





|j 



! 


pesos 0 quintal!. 

6.15 

6.15 

6.15 

6.25 

6 15 

6.19 

5.93 

n. q. ! 

6.25 • * 6.38 

Berlin* Home-grown /free at Branden¬ 

1 




j 





burg stations; R 111 . p. quintal 4 ) . . 

16.70 

lb-70* 

16.70 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16 40 

16.40’ 

16.77 16.79 

Pans: Home-grown, black and other 1 de¬ 

( 




, 



1 


livery regional depotstfrs. p quintal). 

127.75, 

126.50 

127.60' 

125.35 

125.85 

125.80 

121,50 

55.45 

1 !5.80! 66.40 

London (Mark Lane 1 : Home-grown white 





1 



j 


(sh. p 35 b lb., oil farm'. 

27 - ! 

27 - 

26 9 

26 9 

26 9 | 

26 10 % ! 

1 22 - 

v 13 7 1 

23/°% 18 TVs 

Liverpool and London Ic.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 





1 



* 

1 

ping current mouth; sh. p. 320 lb.): 





j 



| 


Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

4= 25 0 

n. q. 1 

23 4 Vs 

Plata (f. a q.). 

) 15 9 

1 16 - P) 16 - 

s ) 16 3 

1 16 7 1 ! 

016 6 % 

') 16 l 1 J 

s ) 13,8 3 / 

16 3% 14 5 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 


10S.50 



j 




i 

Ilome-grown.. 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50, 

94.5Qi 

98.00 

99,60 * 97.10 

Foreign. 

98.00 

1 

96.00 

93.00 

98,00 

98.00, 

98.00 

95.00 

93.5u 

100.45 92.60 

Maize. , 

1 

l 






! 


! 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

300 1 

300 

280 

! 325 1 

330 

327 

246 

237 

* 264 ' 243 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 Ib.h 

53 j 

56% 

54 

1 53 % 

52** t 

54 

107 1 P 

58 3 4 

103 3 /h 72% 

Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper , 





1 




> 

pesos p. quintal) .. 

8,70 

8.45 

7.85 

7.57 

7.55 

7.57 

5.73 

4.45 

5.85" 451 

Antwerp (m bond; francs p. quintal): 





i 





Yellow Plata. 

99.75 

98.50 

95.75 

1 96.50 

96.00’ 

97.25 

78.45 

56 05 

78.65 56 75 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuareutino ”) 

104.00 

102.00 

98,00 

; 99.00 

99.50 

105.75 

83.00 

58.10 

83.19 60.45 

Liverpool and Loudon (c.i.f.. parcels; ship- ! 




1 , 





1 

ping current month; sh. p. 4 S 0 lb.): 

t 









Danubian .. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

« 25.10 

18/7 ] . 

* 23/5 U 16/11 » 

Yellow Plata. 

29'IOVa 

29H 

28'3 

1 27/9 

28- , 

5 28/- 

1 23 2 3 (i 

16 1 % 

22 ;4 j 16/0 V 2 

No. 2 White flat African. 

1 28’6 

i°) 28 3 

to 27 9 

27, 9 

27 10 1 J 

27'7% 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. * 17'- 

Milan (c): «Alto Milanese; (lire p. quint.) 5 ) 1 86.00 

86.00 

86.00 

, 86.00 

86 . 00 ) 

1 

86.00* 84.00 

1 

83.50 

1 

85.55 81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during pari of the perio 1 under review. — 11. q. = a d quoted. 

13. =* nominal. — a} Pi ices on preceding Tuesday b, Thuisday prices. — c) Saturday prices. , 

1 ) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, Si iv-April. — c'l Monopoly price, paid ii producers, ior delivery Prague; see j 
Crop Report Aug. p. 6 o> — 3 ) From August 1036 , delivered barley only quoted — 4,1 Fixed producer*’ prices tor the j 

price region of Berlin, See Gael, life No. 2 , p. 5% and Cmp Repu,t Aug. 1036 , p. 000 , and July 1037, p- 57i- --j J 

5 } As from Get. 1036 ; maximum fixed price for yellow and other except white home-grown maize; Oct.-Dec. is 36 , free at Mil&libJ 
Station, subsequently, free at producer's iti m — 0 ) Afloat. — 7 ) Shipping Dec.-jan. — 8 ) New crop, shipping Jan.~Ee&;'M 
— <j) Shipping January. ( /jVg 
























WEEKLY PRICES 


17 

Dee. 

1037 


Dee. 

1057 


Dec. 

-937 


Nov. 

1937 


Nov. 

h»37 


Average 


Nov. 

^937 


Dee. 

i93o 


Dec. 

1935 


7500 lb.): 


quinta!}: 
brokers . 


i. f.; fis. 
cwt.): 


(Rice milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Beiloch (pesetas p. 

quintal,. 

3 Iijn.ii | £' m ' i lire p. quintal): 

Vialoue, oiled 2 } ... • 

Maxateili, oiled 2 }. . . . 

Originario, white 2 ). . . 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. ; 

No. z Bunn a . . . 

Small mills' specials 
Big mills' specials 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. 

No. 1 Round white, 23 ° Q 
No. 2 Japan. 40 ° (j brokens . 

Marseilles fa); No. 1 Saigon (c. 

p, quintal,. . . . 

London "a, ,c. i f.; shillings p. 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

No. 6 Italian, good, oiled . 

American Blue Rose., extra fancy. . . 
No. z Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) 3 ). 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Sian; Super, while 3 ). 

Tokyo: Churned (brown Japanese, average 
quality*, yen p. koku). 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal]. 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 
Antwerp: Plata "(in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (e. if.; £ p. long ton.); 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold’ .. 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures; cents p. 
56 lb.). .. 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres p. ardeb): 

, tipper Egypt . .. 

Sakellaridis. 

London; Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton) 4 ). 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

, New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . , 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures). 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, fine (spot) ... 

Alexandria (a) (talaris p. kantar): 

' Sakellaridis, f. g. f. , .. 

7- Ashmuni, f. g. f. 

i) 'Bremen: Middling {U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . 
q L® Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p, 50 kg.). 
q>I^verpqol {pence per lb.): 

V ' 1 .Middling, fair 5 ). 

q) ; 'Middling. 

i!j ’ iSflo Paulo, g. f. 

Jq"/ Broach, good staple, f. g. 

“■"C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

■Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g.f. 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


n. q. ' 

n. q. : 

n . q . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3. Q. 

n. q. : 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

183.50 

: 154.00’ 

154.00 

154.00 

154.00 

154.00 

! 251-01 

253-0; 

263-0 

268-0 

265-0 

' 224-0' 

225-o! 

235-0' 

240-0 

238-0 

, 218-0' 

220-0; 

230-0' 

238-0 

233-0 

1 9.47; 

9.47; 

9.47! 

8.95 

9.03 

; 9.06; 

9.06'; 

9.06 

8.62! 

8.62 

: 118.00; 

11 7.00 ! 

121.00: 

117.00 

120.00 

: n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/6 , 

17/6 i 

17.6 I 

17/6 

176 

: 14/10 Va 1 

14/9 3 V 

14/10 1 s ; 

15/- 

15,- i 

6 ) 8/7V, a ) 

8;9 3 , 4i ( 

V 8/9 Vi 

c ) 9/- 

b ) 9, - i c 

;’) 7/1 PL ? ) 

8/6 !’ 

v s/6 : 

7 ) 8/6 

v 9:- r 

6 ) 8/IOV2 V 

9;3 i' 

V ' 9/4 1 /a i 

6 ) 9/7Va 

C ) 9.3 • 


15.75 

15.551 

15.10; 

14.65; 

15.75 

7-14-6 

7-13-0 

7-11-6 

7-10-0 

7-12-0 

181.00 

180.00; 

176.00; 

178.00; 

183.00 

12-13-9 

12-12-6 

12-5-0 

12-2-6 

12-15-0 

15-5-0 

15-2-6 

4-17-6 

4-12-6, 

15-0-0 

*) 197 

9 ) 193 >) 

196 >) 

193 •) 

194 lf j 

50.6 

49.4 ; 

47.4! 

49.2 ! 

51.0 

46.5 

45.1! 

43.4 ! 

45.2. 

47.1 

5-10-0 

5-11-3 

5-7-6! 

5-7-6 

5-11-3 

8.35 

8.22! 

8.12; 

8.19 

7.90 

1 8.31 ■ 

8.22; 

8.08! 

8.12 

7.84 

: M ) 168-12 

10 ) 165-4 K 

) 152-0 w )163-12 l °) 158-8? 

; n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

< 153-0 ; 

153-0! 

153 - 0 ; 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

| 14.70 

14.90 1 

14.70- 

14.60 

15.15 

i 9.75 

9.85 

9.80! 

9.80 

9.85 

10.12 

9.96 

9.82 

9.80 

9.62 

n. 4.65 

n. 4.55 n 

. 4.50 n 

4.50 n 

. 4.40 

357.50, 

347.00; 

34450 

339.00 

332.50 

5.61! 

5.501 

5.45! 

5.44, 

5.35 

4.81 

i 4.70 

4.65 1 

4.64! 

4.55 

5.06 

! 4.95’ 

4.90 

4.89! 

4.8C 

n. 3,90 

n. 3.87 n 

3.82. n 

3.84 n 

. 3.72 

4.20 

4.17i 

4.12 

4.14 

4.02 

i 7.94; 

8.07 n 

8.1 l!n 

8.16 n 

. 8.20 

1 6.11] 

6.01! 

5.93! 

5.05' 

6.01 


n. q. 
183.50: 
154.25 

269-12 

242-6 

241-8 

8.82 

8.51 

118 . 00 ! 

n. q. 
17/6 
15/3 V, 
) 9/1V< 
') 8/7 


l ) ... 


Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


1936 


n. q. | 56.5Cj 

160.00 1 195.00! 

140.00 in. 161.00 

121 .GO 133.00 

269-0 i 266-4 
247-0 ' 205-8 
236-0 194-0 


7.43 

3.88 

7.26 

3.68 

91.00 

52.75 

1 . q. 

i*n/iov* 


. q. 
17/7 


n. q. 

■ 17/2 


•)*9/0V*|*)*7/3*/4 
7 )* 9/7 3 / 4 T 6/6 
«)*10/2 1 /. ; , )*8/I 1 / 1 

* 29.37 


! 

35.42; 

7-11-10? 

185.901 


14.01! 

7-8-5' 

167.40 


) 193 T /&i 5 ) 213 7 sjO 


50.81 

46.8! 


8.02 
7.99 

i 10 ) 160-3 
n- q- 
n. q- 

15.00 
9.80 
9.69 
. 4.37 

339.00 

5.40 
4.59 
4.84 
in. 3.75| 
4.05 
in. 8.25] 
6.04 


85.4 

80.2 i 


12.70 

12.86 


n. q 
206-4 

18.87 
13.42 
14.82 
1 . 5.46' 

377.30 

8.06 
6.93 
7.00! 
, 5.54 

5.73 
10.47 
7.61 


57.30 

177.30 

155.05: 

125.65: 

264- 6 
223- 5 
214-12 

4,96 

4.74| 

63.65 

' 10/4 Vs 

n. q. 

18/4 Vi. 
719 *U 
8/0 V 4 
9/0 Va 


29.05 

30.70 

13.30 

5-14-10 

14.34 

7-6-7 

149.00 

162.25 

10-11-7 

11- 6-4 

2-19-8 

13-12-1 

179 7 / b 

191 


1936-37 

65.0 

77.8 

59.5 

72.6 

6-6-7 

7-18-8 

11.82 

12.78 

12.00 

12.91 

V214-12 

224-14 

234-8 

* 228- 4 

211-0 

* 214-14 

17.40 

19.22 

14.90 

15.19 

14.12 

15.01 

. 6.61 

n. 5.78 

247.75 

366.60 

, 7.54 

n. 8.26 

6.49 

7.11 

7.13 

7.21 

5.72 

n. 5.71 

6.05 

5.85 

9.70! 

10.79 

7.72 

8.46 


1935 


56.60 

159.20 

136.60 
321.75 

253-8 

227-4 

219-9 

4.18 

3.96 

54.80 

12/7 

; 14/0 Vs* 

1 15/5 V* 
7/8 
7/5 V 4 
9/2 3 L 

29.87 


12.28 

6 - 10-8 

127.55 

9-13-2 
12- 5-5 

172 Vi 


1935-36 


69.7 

64.0 

n. 6-13-7 


11.64 

11.74 

210- 4 
219- 0 
198-12 

16.11 
13.61 
13.88 
. 5.86 

240.00 

. 7.58 

6.53 
6.81 
5.43 
5.61 
9.18 
7.49 


fvj' * Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. — nominal. 
a J Thursday prices, — b) Saturday prices. 

i,. 1} Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices, including sacks: f. o. r., front 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb. 1937 

Dajxd from 1st Oct. 19.3?; during the intermediate period, prices free at wholesalers’ stores. See also Crop Report, Oct. 1937, p. 861. 
| *— 3) As from June 1936, “London Standard”. — 4) Spot prices, delivery London, as from 15 Jan, 1937.-— 5) Commencing 
; ^o&ugust 1937 the quotations axe based on the official classification 41 Universal Standards”, 1935, instead of that of 1923; this 
ajftfttrs to best quality ‘‘Super good middling — 6) Shipping Jan.-Feb. — 7) Shipping Feb.-March. —* 8) 12 Nov.: 33.20; 
5 /M 11 Jfartr.! 33,50; 29 Oct.: 33,20; 22 Oct.: 33,50; Oct. av.: 33,16. — 9) December futures. — xo) April-May futures. 
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1053 S' 


Average 


Description 

17 

Dec 

10 

Dee 

1937 

3 

Dec 

26 , 

Nov. j 
1937 

19 

Nov. 

Nov. J 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 1 

Commercial 

Season 


1937 

1937 

xq 3 7 

1937 

*93° 

1935 

! 

1936 1 

1935 

1 

Bacon. 1 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (sliil- 

i 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

J 

! 

J; 

t 

I 

i 

| 


lings, p. cwtd: ' 





1 






English, No. 1 , lean sizable ... 

97 ! - 

97/- 

97/- , 

97- I 

95- i 

93/6 

92/5 

82/4 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable. , 

97- 

971- 

95/- 

92 - ' 

92 - , 

96'- 

92/- 

82/9 ’ 

93/S 

85'6 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 1 

95,6 

94/6 

9-/6 

90 - 

89 6 : 

88/9 

91/- 

82/- | 

91/10 

SB'S 

Lithuanian, No. i, sizable . . .1 

90/- 

90/- 

90 - 

86 /- 

85-1 

84/3 

85/- 

76/- 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable.1 

94.'- 

94/- 

93 - 

89- 

88 - 

87/3 

88 /- 

78/- , 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. x, sizable. 1 

90/- 

90/- 

90,- 1 

86 - * 

85'- , 

84 3 

85/- 

74/- ! 

84/9 ; 

80'- 

Swedish, No. 2 , sizable . ... 

94/- 

04 /- 

93/- 

89/- 

88 - 

87,3 

8 Si- 

78/- . 

89,5 1 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. j 

I 

Butter. 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

85 - 

85'- , 

l 

1 

! 

84/- 

82/- 

73/-, 

1 

J 

84'- 

I 

79/3 

Copenhagen ( 6 ): Danish (ers p. quint ). 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 

283.00 

275.00 

278.00' 

259.00 

1 

256 00 

271.75 

1 

191.40 

226.00 

j 

207.15 

192.30 

tations (&); Dutch (cents p. kg.) i). . 


84 

84 

79 1 

88 

96 

65 

56 3 /, 

j 57 s / a 

48 7 /' s 

Antwerp (trs. p kg ) .. 

*25.95 

26.10 

25.10 

24.60 

25.50 

23.59 

22.90 

19.60 

19.00 

17.90 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Rni.p. 50 kg J 2): 1 , 1, i 

With qualitv mark. 1 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00! 130.00 

130.00 

130.00; 130.00 

130.00 

Creamery. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.001 123.00 

123.00 

London (d): English ereamerv, finest 1' 

qualitv (shillings p. cwt.). 

London Piovision Exchange (u) (shillings 1 

168/- 

168/- 

168/- 

163/- 

168 - 

1 172/8 

136/9 

123 2 

129/1 I 

119/6 

p. cwt.): 1 











Danish creamery, unsalted. 1 

155 - 1 

150 6 

152/- 

143 6 

143 - 

1 149 3 

113 1 

127/7, 

119/1 

112,9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

1 a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 105/7 ! 

* 81 11 

Latvian, unsalted., 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. a. | 

* 86/1 

Dutch ereamerv, unsalted .. 

Argentine, finest, ur.so.lted. ! 

116 - 

114/- 

113/- 

no,- t 

122 - 

1 130/6 

95/- 

97/3 

98/1 

93 4 

109 - 

107 - 

109 - 

107- 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

93 5 

92/9 

* 97/1 

* 82/10 

Siberian, salted.| 

n q 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

93/2 ' 

88/9 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian, finest, sailed. 1 

113 - 

108 6 

111/6 

112 6 1 

120 6 

, 129/9 | 

97/7 

88/10 

99 '10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted . . . . 1 

114 - 

110 6 

114/6 

11 d /6 

i 2 r~ 

1 130/9 1 

99 2 

89/6 

1 100/8 

91/1 


Cheese. 

1 


Milan (lire p. quintal) 


Patmigiauo-Reggiano, iat qualm, pro- 




> 





: 870.60 

775.4$ 

duotiou i<j 35 31 . 

1,280.00 

1,280.00 

1,280.00 

1 280.00' 

1,280.001 

1,222.50 

800.00 

745.00 ^ 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro- 1 
ductiou xa 3 11 3 )." . . . 

1 

1.150.00 

1,150.00 

1.150.00 

1,150.00 

1 

1,150.00 

1,037.50 

850.00 

695.00, 

896.70 

734.25 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice. . . ( 

5 ) 800 00 

5 ) 800 00 : 

5 ) 800.00 5 

) 800.00 : 

>) 800.00 D )*800.00 

650.00 

565.00 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Peconno, choice.}.} (lirep.q.) 

r *)l,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1 050.00 

1.050 00 

1 , 000.00 

975.00 

1,125,00, 

1,121.90 

865.50 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 4- (40 ”j butteriat, ! 

1 







with the country’s cheese mark) fac- , 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.j 
Gouda (t*): Gouda 45 -r (wholemilk cheese, j 
with the country’s cheese mark) home | 


21.25 

21.25 

21.50 

22.75 

22 J 9 

15.75 

il 

15.81; 

17.56 

14.84 




I 




21.49 

19.75 

made xst qual (florins p. 50 kg ) . . 


28.50 

2S,50 

29.00, 

29.00 

29.25 

21.00 

23.06 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.}: ; 

Soft cheese, green 20 ° 0 butterfat. . . J 

29,00 

29.00 

29.00 

1 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.00 j 

26.50 ( 

26.00 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole- | 
milk cheese, xst quality . . . . j 

1 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 1 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

8 Q.Q 0 1 

!| 

80.00 t 
76 ‘6 j 

80.00 

77.00 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p. cwt.): 



, 

1 

! 




*80/- 

* 77/8 
80/5 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

| 95/- | 

55/- 

95,- 

95 - i 

93 - ' 

93/6 

87/- 


English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

1 123/8 

1 123 8 

121/4 j 

121/4 j 

123*8 1 

123 1 

93/4 

91/7 1 

78/3 

Italian Gorgonzola. 

| I15/6 ! 

114/4 

113/2 ! 

HOMO 

109’8 , 

109/11 

108/- 

n. q. 

*1067 j 

* 102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f* (d) .. . i 

! 66/6 

66- 

66/- 

651- 

65 '6 ( 

65/6 

50/4 

52'1 ( 

1 48/7 j 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white (d) . 

73'- 

73/- 

72/6 

72 6 

72/6 

713 ; 

1 

73/- 

71/2 

53 3 1 

| 66<4 1 

60 3 

New Zealand, finest white. 

1 65/3 

i 

66/3 

! 

68/3 

68/9 

71/9 

61/5 

537 i 

| 60/8 1 

1 t 

48,9 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n q --- no. quoted. — n. = 
nominal. — a } Average prices Thursdays, and Friday mornings. — h) Thursday prices. — c) Wearies lay prices — d) Average 
prices for the week. — e) Saturday prices. 

1) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 40 cents per kg. hom 12, Oct. to iS Nov., of 55 cents hum n> to 23 Nov. and 
of 60 cents subsequently. —• 2) See Crab Report , April 1934, p 306 —3) Prices of 1935 cheese arc competed mth the >early ami 
monthly averages of cheese made in 1933 and 1934; prices of 1930 cheese with 1934 and 1935 - The yearly averages r Aer to the 
periods from Sept, to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936. maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest quality, 
packing ‘included. Up to the end of February 1937 and re-commencing July 1937 these prices were 1 . o. r. sellers’ stations; 
during "the intermediate period, free at retailers’ shops. — 4) Export quality until the end of June 1937; subsequently Home 
consumption qualitv, f. o. r. Rome, comsuption tax not included — 5) Prices between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest 
quality, f. o. r. sellers’ stations, excluding packing. — 6) 1936-37 cheese, free at salting magazine. , 
























WEEKLY PRICES 
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I 7 

30 

3 

r 

id 

Average 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 



1 






Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. i 

Commercial 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1-337 

1 3 7 

1937 

1936 

1935 ! 

Season 1) 










1936 

2935 

Eggs* 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 
-£rs. p. 100}. 

75.00 

69.00 

67.00 

70.00 

78.00' 

76.50 

46.25 

68.00 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark 63): Danish for export (crs. per 

quintal?. 

Rucrmond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 


166.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

164.00 

; 

: 

* 127.50 

166.80 

’ 108.20 

106.75 

each, white (fi. p. loop 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 
Price for other destinations. 


::: 





4.66 

4.14 

4.57 

4.52 

3.83 

3.46 

3.75 

2.97 

Warsaw lb): Polish, average weight 5° g*. 






; 





each, various colours (zloty p. 1440, 
including box) . .. 

! 156.20 

151.20 

151.20 

151.20 

151.20; 

148.501 

145.00 

160.17 

100.13 

104.43 

Berlin [c): German, big, new laid (Em. 

i 




j 

; 





p. loop 

; 11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25; 

11.251 

12.00 

11.50 

10.77 

10.57 

marked eGIBi, 55;60 gr. each. . . 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25; 

10.00 

10.00 

9.26 

9.34 

London Egg Exchange (d) (six. p. 120}: 
English, National Mark, specials . . . 

: 24/6 

24/6 

26/6 

26/6 

25;- 

25/6 | 

22-3% 

* 22,1 

16/9 

15/9 


15/4 V a 

14 4% 

14 6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11/5 3 ,i 

* 14:1 %i 

* 10/8 % 

*11/3 Va 



17/6 

17/6 

*} n. q. 

16/9 

* 16/10 , 

9 ) 14/8 

* 17/8 Va! 

12/8% 

12/5 

Northern Irish, i 3 lb, p. 120 2) . . . 

23 6 

23'6 

25 6 

25/6 

24/6 

24, 7 3 \, 

21/4 3 4 

* 22, - 

* 14/8 % 

15/1 % 

Dutch, all brown, 67,6a grams each . 

■ 1S/4V, 

18*- 

18 i% 

18/7% 

17/9 

17/10 

17; l 

* 187% 

13/10 

13/2 % 

Polish, 51 ’52 grams each. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8:9 

* 8/5 % 

8/4 3 '. t 

* 8/10 9 4 

* 7/2 Va 

* 7/1 V* 

■A Chinese, violet .. 

i n. q. 

9 ' 1 0 1 A 

97% 

9/7% 

9‘ 1 % 

9'4% 

8/9% 

*911 1 4 

* 9/2 % 

* 8/10% 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120. 

! 14,4% 

14/!% 

143 

13/7% 

13/- 

13/5% 

11/7% 

*12 11% 

* 12/8 % 

* 11/2 V a 

Ocean freight rates 3) 

■ 










Shipments of wheat and maize. 









1936-37 

1935-36 

Rates in skillings per quarter: 

Churchill to United Kingdom. 

n. q. i 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i 

! i 

! n. q. 

* 2/10% 

n. q. 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 

! n. q. 1 

n. q. [ 

n. q. 

4 3 

! 43 

4/3 

n. q. 

n. 2 2 

,* 2/6 

* 2/1 

St. Tohn to Liverpool 4). 

4 , - ! 

4 /- j 

3-9 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

! n. q. 

2/10% 

: 2d 

* 2/10Va 

* 2/1 Va 

1 New York to Liverpool 4). 

! 33 

33 i 

3 9 

4- 

! 4- 

3/10 V-> 

1 n. q. 

* 1/6 

1 n. q. 

* 1/6 

Northern Range to U.K., Continent . . . 

; 3 - 1 

3/- ! 

3 /- 

39 

39 

3 -dO 1 *• 

| 2/6 

:* 2/- 

,* 2/9 

3/30 

I ’ Gulf .to United Kingdom 4}. ..... . 

; 4/3 1 

4/3 

| 4/3 

4/9 

4 f 9 

5/2 v; 

n. q. 

* 2 6 

n q. 

* 2 ; 6 

A Rates in shillings per long ion: 

Danube to Antwerp Hamburg. 

! 

1 n. q. 1 

n, q. 

i 

1 n. q. 

| 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

i n. q. j 

* 20/4 

* 15/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 

‘ 19/6 i 

! 19*6 

j 22’9 

1 24/6 

24/6 

24:7 V a 

n.18'10% 

n.10’1% 

i* 16/10 

I* 10/2 

I 1 1 North Pacific to United Kingdom. . . , 

!:, La Plata « Down Rivers 5)/BahiaBlanca 

38/- 

1 38;- 

| 

jn.38/6 

|n.40/- 

n.40 

! 

, 1u )ti. 42?4 

1 283 

| 21/7 "! 

1* 29/9 

*20/- 

to U. K./Continent. 

j n. q. 

j n. q. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

j 21/- 

; 16;’6 

j 23/ n 

16/6 

v La Plata * Up River® 6}/Necochea to 






i 

XL K./ Continent. 

: 31/9 

j 31/9 

j 31/9 

33/6 

34’- 

1 34/1 

223 

17/7 

25/2 

| 17/8 

‘/ South Australia to U. K.,’Continent (in 

1 



1 




% bulk). 

n.47/- 

n.47'- 

jn.47/- 

[n.47 - 

n.47 - 

n.47. - 

j 30/10 

; 25/6 

1 34/1 

25/- 

Western Australia to U. K./Continent (in 


I 








■\ ' bulk). 

46/- 

| 46/- 

n.46 

jn.46/- 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

| 28/- 

n. 24/9 

34/9% 

! 23/11 

VV New South Wales to U. K./Continent (in 



j 




%V bulk). 

|C" - , 

n.46 ? - 

in.46'- 

1 

i 

n.46/6 

U.46 ; 6 

1 

n.46,'6 

l 

j 

j*n.46'6 

j 29/11 

1 

j 24/6 

34/11 

23/11 

1 Shipments of rice. 





| 




1936 

1935 

in shillings per long ion: 





j 

! 

1 



.... 


Sadgon to Europe . . . , .. 

: 43/- 

j 44/- 

45/— 

45/9 

| 45/9 

| 48/6 

30/9 

263 

26/3 

* 22/7 

1 Burma to XL K. /Continent. 

, ■; . 

j n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

1 n. q. 

j 

i n. q. 

t 

! n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 

jp * Indicates that the product, or the 

ocean freight, was 

not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. 

3 . — not 

ij-i quoted. *— n. — nominal. — a) Average 

prices for weeks 

commencing on 

Fridays 

indicate* 

1. — b) Average 

prices for weeks 

fit commencing on preceding Mondays. —■ c) Thursda 

v prices. 

— d) Prices on 

preceding Monda\ 






4 # „ *) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. —• 2) 24 Feb. 1936-18 Oct. 1937, "Extra special” quality; subsequently 

Special a quality.-- 3 ) Average rates for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating to contracts made, during 
Sf'.'pt^iriods often extending back several months, to operate during the weeks specified. — 4) Fates for parcels bv liners. — 
fflVSl " Down Fiver ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, La Plata and Montevideo. — 6) <£ Up River" includes the ports on 
River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Parand) are subject 
W c^tra rate of freight. — 7) Eggs weighing 17 lb. p. 130: 17/10 Va* — 8) Eggs weighing 17 lb. p. 120: 16 / 9 . — 9 ) Monthly 
ij.i Average, for eggs weighing 17 lb. p, 120. — 10} Revised freight rates: first half of Nov.; ». 44/9. 
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EXCHANGE RATES - INDEX-NUMBERS 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation op various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar i) 


National currencies 


Germany: reichsmark . . . 
Argentina: paper peso . . . 

Belgium: belga.. 

Canada: dollar. 

Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta. 

Prance: franc 4 ). 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 

Hungary: pengo. 

India: rupee. 

Italy: lira. 

Japan: yen . 

Netherlands: florin. 

Poland: zloty. 

Romania: leu. 

Sweden: crown. 

Switzerland: franc. 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . 


i 

j 


Actual 



; 

Percents 

ce deviation from oaritv with U. S. 

Parity 


Exchange Rates 

i 

dollar: premium (-f) or 

discount (- 

-) 


( 1 ) 

17 

10 j 

3 t 

c6 1 

19 j 

17 i 

10 

3 * 

26 < 

19 


Dec. 

Dec. | 

Deo. i 

Nov. j 

Nov. J 

Dec. j 

Dec. Dec. j 

Nov. Nov. 

L 


1937 

1937 | 

IQ37 | 

1937 I 

1937 

1937 1 

1937 , 1937 j 

1937 1937 

j 

40.332 

40.300 

40.330 

40.290 

30.333, 

40,313 

1 

- 0.11 

0.0 — 

0.! 

0.0 1 4- 

0.2 


71.959 

... 

in. 33.276 

n 33.303 

33.350 


— 

53 8 

— 53.7 - 

53.7 

2) 

|3) 

23.542 

16.950 

\ 16.992 

17.102 

16.993 

17.003 

17.015 

1 — 27.8' 
1-f 0.2 

— 27.4 — 

-r 0.9 - 

27.8 — 27.8 — 
0.3,-t- 0.3,- 

27.7 

0.4 

1 

100.000 

; 99.955 

100.000 

100.023 

100.073 

100.125 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0’ 

0.1 j 4- 

0.1 

1 

45.374 

! 22.300 

22.325 

22.278 

22.289 

22.325 

- 50.9 

— 50.8 - 

50.9 

— 50.9 — 

50.8 

1 

32.669 

n. 6.250 

n. 6.250 

n. 6.357 

n. 6.281 

n. 6.328 

— 80.9 

- 80.9 - 

80.5 

- 80.S — 

80.6 

,t 

6.633 

3.396 1 

3.400 

3.392 

3.394 

3.397 

- 4S.8 

— 48.7 - 

48.9 

— 48.8 — 

48.8 


8.2397 

1 4.9968 

5.0013! 

4.9912 

4 9934 

5.0022 

— 39.4, 

— 393 - 

39.4 

— 39.4 — 

39.3 


29.612 


n. 19.900 

n. 19.840 

n. 19.825 

n 19.840 

- 32.8 

- 32.8 - 

33-0 

— 33.1 — 

33.0 

1 

61.798 | 

n. 19.900 ^ 

1 

37.673 

37.682 

37.7511 


— 

39.0 

— 39.0 — 

38.9 

|2) 

6) 

8.911 
5.263 ' 

{ 5.262 

5.262 

5.261 

5.262 

5.262 1 

4 — *40.9. 
f o.o 

— 40.9 — 

0.0 

41.0 

0.0 

— 40.9 — 

0.0 

40.9 

0.0 


84.396 1 

j 29.110 

29.130 

29.062 

29.072 

29.133 

- 65.5 

- 65.5 - 

65.6 

- 65.6 - 

65.3 

!' 

68.057 i 

55.610 

55.645 

55.542 

55.587 

55.467 

- 18.3 

— 18.2 — 

18.4 

- 18.3- 

18.5 

11 

18.994 t 

18.975 

18 975 

18.938 

18.923 

fS,°20 

0.1 

— 0.1 - 

0.3 

- 0.4- 

04 

IS 

1.013 l 

n. 0 745 

n. 0.745 

n. 0.733 

n. 0.731 

n. 0.732 

- 26.5 

— 26.5 - 

27.6 

- 27,8 — 

27.7 

1 

45.374 ! 

1 25.750 

25.775 

25.723 

25.740 

25.786 

!— 43.2, 

— 43.2 - 

43.3 

- 43.3 — 

43.2 

! 

32.669 | 

1 23.130 

j 23.1451 

23.103 

23.118 

23.146!— 29.2 

- 29.2 - 

29.3 

- 29.2 s — 

29 2 

'a) 

1,7) 

li 

5.016 1 
3.512 1 

J 3.515 

i. 

j 3 ’ 5I7 l 

3.514 

3.520 

3.520 

i— 29.9 
I- 0.1 

— 29.9 — 

- 0.1 - 

29,9 
0.11 

1 

- 29.8 — 

- 0.2 - 

29*.S 

0.2 


1) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.SSS6706 grams of line gold, i. c. 40.9 ° n less than formerly. — 0 Former parity, — 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) 1 Indochinese piastre — 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly lxom thi«. — 5) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed' 0 j~ (_> pia°tres — 1 £ sterling). — 
u) New parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from ic Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural and other products of interest to the farmer, 
as published by the various countries, are given in the following pages. Owing to the substantial 
divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the data available, they are 
reproduced as originally received, without being formally united. 

As supplementary information the following comparative summary table is given: 



Percentage variations in the index-numbers of prices of 

Countries 

agricultural I 

products ! 

all products j 

agricultural j 

products | 

all products 




November 1937 in 

comparison 

with 




October 1937 j 


November 1936 

Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 


0.0 

_ 

-L. 

2.0 

_ 

Germany (wholesale prices). 

— 

0.3 

- 0.4 

4* 

1.5 

■L 1.1 

England and Wales. 

4- 

2.2 

— 3.9 

~r 

6.2 

*r 2.8 

Argentina... 

— 

6.7 

— 

4- 

14.9 

— 

Canada . 

— 

2.8 

— 1.9 

4- 

8.9 

4~ 7.6 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 
United-States: Bureau of Eabor . 

— 

4.5 

— 

— 

10.8 


Finland .. 

Hungary .. 

4- * 

2.5 

1.8 

t- 

10,8 

- ' ” 5.6 

New Zealand. 

— 

2 !.7 

— 

— 

10.6 

— 

Netherlands. 

— 

1.6 

— 0.9 

4- 

16.7 

- 9.8 

Poland. 

+ 

0.2 

0.0 

— 

10.2 

^ 4.1 

Sweden. 

+ 

1.5 

— 

4 . 

4.7 

— 

Yugoslavia ve ? eta ; Me production. .... 
b f animal production . . . . 1 . . 

4~ 

0.8 

0.1 

! - 0*6 

» 4- 

i 1 4- 

28.8 

2.6 

J 4- 13,9 




October 1937 in 

comparison 

v ith 




September iq37 


October 1936 

Belgium. 

+ 

0.6 

_ 

+ 

5.7 

_ 

Lithuania... 


0.0 

0.0 

4- 

11.9 

+ 10.6 































PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


105c s 


INBBX-NUMBBRS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 


Description i 

Nov. 1 

3:937 

j 

Oct. : 

1937 1 

i 

Sept. 

1937 

August 1 

2937 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

Nov. 

1936 

Nov. | 
1935 

Year 

Germany 2} 

(Stalistisches Heiclisamt) 

Average for corresponding months j 

1909-10/1913-14 = 100. 

Cereals ..I 

i 

1 

111 

109 ; 

107 

| 

no i 

103 

102 

i if 
| 

106 

104 

1936-37 

6) 

105 

1935-36 

6} 

104 

Edible potatoes . j 

108 

108 ; 

110 

128 | 

137 

112 

108 

111 

115 

119 

Pint pT.dv.cH .| 

no 

108 i 

108 

115 j 

117 

. 103 

107 

' 105 

107 

107 

Meat animals.. . . . ' 

92 

92 ! 

93 

94 | 

95 

97 

92 1 

96 

94 

96 

Dairy and ncultry products.! 

100 

100 ! 

104 

108 .; 

113 

117 

99 

99 

106 

106 

Li"ceU r >ch and livestock product a . . J 

94 

94 | 

96 

99 

101 

104 

94 

97 

93 

99 

Total agricultural products . . . j 

100 

100 

100 

103 

104 

104 

98 

100 

100 

101 

Germany 3} ; 

i 

(Statistisches Reiehsamt) 

1913 == 100. 

Foodstuffs of plant origin .| 

114.6 

i 

114.4 

114.5 

1 

! 116.9 

118.2 

1 

1 

j 

| 115.7 

111.1 

111.3 

1936 

114.1 

1935 

113.4 

livestock . i 

87.7 

88.7 

89.9 

90.7 

88.9 

87.4 

87.2 

92.3 

89.4 

84.2 

livestock products .. 

111.1 

111.7 

111.9 

111.9 

107.8 

i 107.8 

110.8 

110.4 

109.4 

107.1 

Feetlmgstuffs . 

105.1 

104,6 

104.4 

104.6 

107.0 

: 108.3 

104.7 

104.8 

107.5 

104.6 

Total agricultural products . 

104.7 

105.0 

105.4 

; 106.4 

105.7 

i 104.6 

103.2 

104.7 

104.9 

102,2 

Fertilizers . ! 

53.7 

54.5 

i 54.6 

! 54.0 

i 52.9 

55.8 

64.0 

! 65.7 

66.8 

66.8 

Agricultural dead stock.i 

112.7 

112.7 

1 112.7 

I 112.7 

| 112.7 

112.7 

112.4 

1 111.2 

111.6 

111.1 

Finished mamtfaciu ns (“Konsurngutcr”) 

135.8 

135.6 

| 134.9 

! 133.6 

; 133.3 

1 132.9 

130.0 

124.0 

127.3 

124.0 

Wholesale products v: general . 

105.5 

105.9 

106.2 

j 106.7 

; 106.4 

106.1 

104.4 

103.1 

104.1 

1 

101.8 

| 

England and Wales 

{Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 — 100. 

Agricultural products 4). 

| 

i 

137 

134 

! 142 

' 136 

j 

1 

| 134 

134 

129 

| 

1 

1 

119 

1 

l 

126 

123 

Feedingstuffs. 

| 120 

120 

: 114 

119 

122 

119 

101 

! 83 

93 

87 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

! 92 

; 92 

| 91 

91 

88 

88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general 5) . . . 

SI 3.9 

118.5 

; 121.2 

■ 122.5 

j 124.2 

122.7 

110.8 

101.5 

104.4 

99.5 

- Argentina 

{Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 
1926 = 100. 

Cereals and linseed. 

j 

i 

| 

i 

106.3 

112.8 

103.8 101.6 

| 

| 

103.2 

1 

97.7 

83.8 

68.3 

82.6 

67.2 

'Meat. 

i 103.3 

104.4 

l 103.9 

: 97.3 

! 95.7 

92.6 

91.8' 

89.6 

91.0 

84.0 

Hides and skins. 

90.8 

108.9 

120.3 

122.7 

; 125.8 

1 118.1 

104,5 

92.4 

91.0 

80.5 

Wool. 

113.4 

138.8 

351.4 

147.1 

1 143.3 

| 144.9 

139.4 

89.6 

107.6 

74.6 

Dairy products. 

89.9 

91.9 

123.7 

i 130.2 

98.2 

! 91.7 

86.4 

I 97.3 

. 85.5 

88.8 

Forest products .. 

99.1 

98.8 

98.8 

; 100.2 

; 100.2 

: 98.7 

95.9 

1 96.7 

96.3 

92.2 

Total agricultural products ...... 

104.4 

111.9 

108.9 

j 106.3 

107.0 

102.4 

90.9 

| 76.0 

86,6 

72.1 


1} For ;m explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should he made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers or Prices oj Agricultural Products and other Price-indices 0/ interest to the farmer (Rome, 1930) and to the 
Crop Report , January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502: March 1934, page 231: December 1934, page 996. — 2) Index- 
numbers of products sold by farmers. — 3) Index-numbers of wholesale prices. — 4) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat 
Act payments as from August 1932 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as from September 1934. — 5) Calculated by the 
Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 — roo. — 6) Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. 
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1 

Description j 

Nov 

Oct 

Sept 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

1 Year 

1937 

1937 i 

*937 

*937 

1 *3 7 

*937 

1936 

*935 

3936 

*935 

1 

Belgium 






| 

1 





(Belgische Boerenboad 






l 





Boerenbond beige) 











Average of corresponding months 






f 





1909-14 — 100. 






1 





FseM products. 


613 

588 

579 

567 

543 I 

533 

492 

508 

433 

Ivirestcck products. 


643 

649 

637 

637 

604 

611 

615 

576 

532 

Total agucultutal products . 


634 

630 

619 

615 

5*5 

586 

576 

555 

502 

Rent.. 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

630 

570 

605 

551 

Agricultural wages. 


860 

855 

855 

855 

855 

810 

750 

778 

737 

Fertilizers.. , 


435 

451 

452 

447 

433 , 

443 

421 

427 

394 

Feedingstuffs. 


656 

609 

604 

596 

601 ' 

567 

458 

513 

4^4 

Total production expenses (included those 






| 




630 

not specified) . 


750 

739 

738 

736 

735 1 

718 

648 

689 

Canada 











(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1926 = 100. 











Field products (grain, etc,). 

8(0 

86 3 

84 3 

S4 6 

97 7 

85.1 

75 6 

58 0 

65,8 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

87 4 

86.5 

88.4 

85.5 

83 9 

81.4 

79.5 

77.1 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

84 0 

86.4 

86.1 

84.9 

92 5 

83.7 

77.1 

65.1 

69.4 

63.4 

Fertilizers ... 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

745 

74.5 

74.2 

75.8 

74 5 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 










beverages and tobacco). 

78.5 

78.9 

79.0 

79.1 

79 0 

78.5 

75 8 

75.4 

75,5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

83.1 

84.7 

85.0 

85.6 

87.5 

84 6 , 

77 2 

72 7 

74.6 

72.1 

Irish Free State 






1 





( Department of Industry and Commerce) 





. 

'j 

' 1 




Average 1911-19x3— 100. 




I 



1 




Agricultural products in general . 



106.3 

, 1069 j 

i 

110.5 

! 107.9 , 

1 'i 

t | 

82 3 

90.6 

j 

83,0 

United States 




! i 


1 < 

i] 

| 


• 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 ~ xoo. 





. 

1 

1 




1 

Cereals.. 

85 

93 

Ill 

119 

139 j 

139 i 

127 

90 

108 1 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

65 

67 

74 

90 

106 i 

107 ! i 

; 103 

99 

100 

101 

Fruits. 

88 

99 

121 

123 1 

1 145 

157 

l 97 

83 

. 100 

91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

124 

130 

117 

104 

96 

124 

, 104 

136 

! 113 

127 

Meat animals. 

120 

136 

144 

151 

144 

i 137 

118 

117 

121 

; 117 

Dairy products. .. 

132 

128 

123 

119 

1 lib : 

! 113 

| 126 

111 

119 

i 108 

Chickens and eggs . . ....... 

135 

127 

119 

109 , 

102 

1 95 : 

; 141 , 

140 

, 115 

117 

Miscellaneous ... 

112 

113 

115 

128 

113 j 

I 119 ! i 

i 133 i 

103 

1 122 

j 97 

Total agricultural products . 

107 

112 

118 

123 

125 1 

! 124 

120 i 

108 

114 

1 108 

Commodities purchased 1) . 

128 

128 

130 

132 | 

133 

j 133 

127 | 

i 122 

124 

' 125 

Agricultural wages x). 

— 

126 

— j 

i 

1 123 i 

i 

1 

r )no ; 

e) 102 

j 106 

95 

United States 

(Bureau of Tabor) 

; 


! 

1 

1 


! 

! 

1 


1926 — xoo. 




j 


tj 





Cereals . 


77.0 

91.9 

92.0 j 

105.2 

105.7 | 

102.9 

77.9 

| 88.1 

82.4 

84.9 

livestock and poultry . 


98.5 

1 106.7 

108.2 

105.0 j 

| 983 ! 

79 7 

83.1 

1 84.8 

Other farm products ......... 


70.1 

71.2 

71.4 | 

75.1 

1 774 

82 9 

i 73.5 

1 76.0 

73.4 

Total agricultural products . 


80.4 

85 9 | 

864 

89 3 

88.5 

85.1 

77.5 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements. . .. 


94.2 

94.2 ; 

94 2 1 

94.2 

94 1 

, 92 9 

' 94.6 

94.1 

93.7 

Fertilizer materials. 


72.5 

71.8 ' 

71 7 

71.3 

70.5 

* 68.0 

67.5 

65,9 

66 3 

Mixed fertilizers. 


74.9 

74 8 i 

74 8 

74.2 

72 3 

69.8 

l 67 6 

68 3 

70.6 

Cattle feed ... . 


83.6 

81.2 

82.9 

116.5 

116.9 

1 126.0 

69 1 

94 0 

88.4 

Non-agricultural commodities ..... 


86.4 

87.6 I 

87.6 

87.5 

86 8 

| 81.7 

81.1 

1 80.7 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general . .... 

I 1 

1 

1 

85.4 

87.4 | 

87.5 | 

| 

87.9 

87.2 t 

i ! 

1 82.4 

80.6 

( 80.8 

! 

80.0 




i) 19x0-1914 **» xoo. — a) October, 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 

! 

! 

Nov. ; 

1937 | 

i 

! 

Oct. ] 

| 

1937 | 

i 

Sept. 

1937 

August 

X937 

! 

July 

1937 

June 

1937 

Nov. 

1936 

Nov. 

1935 

Year 

Finland j 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) ! 

1926 = 100 . , 

Cereals ... 

I 

1 

1 

! 

108 

103 

101 

106 

112 

102 

84 

1936 

91 

1935 

80 

Potatoes. .. 


59 

69 

77 

83 

59 

53 

59 

74 

75 

Fodder .. 


82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

65 

55 

64 

62 

Meat... 


80 

86 

89 

87 

86 

75 

69 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

... 

100 

95 

92 

85 

8 ! 

83 

92 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 


9! 

89 

88 

87 

86 

81 

78 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 


104 

104 

103 

103 

103 

94 

91 

92 

90 

Hungary 











{Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

82 

80 

83 

80 

80 

78 

74 

86 

- 

- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

94 

93 

96 

94 

94 

94 

89 

95 

— 

— 

Lithuania 











(Bietuvos Bankas) 

1926-29 = 100 . 

Cereals. 


44 

44 

46 

50 

49 

38 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 


51 

51 

51 

50 

50 

44 

30 

40 

30 

Leather, hides, wool. 


61 

61 

60 

59 

59 

59 

43 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs .... 


46 

44 

42 

42 

41 

45 

36 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products . . 


47 

47 

47 

48 

47 

43 

35 

39 

35 

Wholesale products in general . 

... 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

48 

45 

45 

45 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 — 100 . 











Dairy products.. 

128.9 

122.4 

119.1 

113.6 

113.9 

112.6 

107.4 

111.6 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat. 

189.8 

161.7 

159.3 

160.4 

164.3 

163.4 

170.4 

164.8 

161.5 

157.6 

'' ■ Wool . .. 

165.8 

175.3 

175.3 

175.3 

169.7 

180.9 

119.0 

93.3 

111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products,. 

152.1 

165.0 

151.0 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 

131.4 

118.3 

123.6 

96.7 

. All pastoral and dairy products . . , 

155.8 

147.5 

144.4 

143.4 

142.5 

144.1 

129.3 

, 122.2 

122.9 

107.2 

' ■ . Field products ........... 

138.7 

136.5 

139.1 

139.8 

129.3 

130.6 

118.4 

124.6 

124.2 

126.0 

■' ' ' Total agricultural products . 

‘C‘,7 

115.3 

147.2 

144.3 

143.3 

142.1 

143.7 

129.0 

122.2 

123.9 

108.8 

v': Norway 

y'.^I (Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 









1936-37 

1935-36 

t\ 

, Average 1909-14 = 100 . 









*■} 


'Oereals... 

175 

173 

172 

175 

173 

172 

152 

143 

154 

144 

7'"!, "Potatoes, ... . 

182 

167 

171 

203 

227 

188 

122 

138 

132 

165 

;vK/\']^ork .. 

124 

127 

129 

126 

123 

108 

120 

121 

110 

109 

Other meat.. 

185 

185 

194 

207 

206 

185 

140 

144 

148 

146 

^^'{'Dalry products.. 

171 

170 

167 

161 

158 

156 

139 

140 

139 

139 

V I 1 -'Begs. 

1 1 s ■,' 1 

157 

159 

142 

120 

109 

98 

144 

135 

113 

102 

Fpi.V-r , 1 \ 

7 ’ Concentrated feediugstuffs . 

152 

154 

154 

154 

152 

153 

127 

129 

130 

123 

jpP Maize .. 

153 

150 

148 

148 

145 

146 

132 

121 

130 

113 

.Fertilizers . 

SfeV'i, .—-----:-—---- 

99 

. 93 

89 

89 

90 

90 

87 

83 

87 

82 


ff!i x) Agricultural year: 1 April- 33; Maxell. 
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Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 



Specification 









Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 












1936-37 

2935-36 

2 ) 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 









2 ) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 











Plant products. 

60 

61 

63 

65 

64 - 

61 

55 

50 

58 

50 

livestock products. 

65 

65 

65 

66 

66 

63 

53 

50 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

63 

64 

65 

66 

66 

62 

54 

50 

57 

51 

Agricultural zeages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 

76.3 

77.0 

76.9 

77.6 

77.5 

76.3 

69.5 

62.7 

3) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 = 100 . 









1936 

1935 

Raw plant products. 

51.2 

51.0 

52.5 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

41.3 

34.2 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

42.2 

43.6 

46.8 

46.4 

47.9 

42.3 

38.9 

38.3 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

55.7 

49.5 

50.8 

46.8 

43.4 

43.8 

48.9 

48.8 

40.4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

49.1 

48.3 

50.3 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

41.9 

38.3 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

53.4 

52.5 

54.4 

55.7 

54.3 

60.2 

48.4 

36.4 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

46.6 

48.8 

52.3 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

43.4 

45.7 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

79.4 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

56.9 

57.4 

59.2 

59.! 

58.5 

58.9 

54,2 

53.7 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

52.9 

52.8 

54.7 

54.3 

54.9 

55.4 

48.0 

45.9 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

65.8 

66.0 

66.4 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

65.0 

66.4 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

58.4 ! 

58.4 

; 59.6 

59.6 

60.0 

60.3 

56.1 

54.4 

54.0 

53.0 

Sweden 











(Sveriges Allmanna Bantbrukssallskap) 











Average 1909-13 = xoo. 











Plant products . 

120 

120 

120 

125 

BO 

126 

112 

103 

! 108 

108 

Dairy products. 

142 

138 

134 

133 

125 

124 

B7 

117 

! 133 

122 

Meat animals. 

129 

127 

138 

134 

135 

126 

126 

332 

; 126 

120 

Livestock and livestock products .... 

139 

136 

135 

133 

127 

124 

135 

121 

131 

121 

Total agricultural products . 

133 

131 

130 

130 

128 

125 

127 

115 ! 

123 

117 

Feedingstuffs ... 

141 

141 

140 

139 

134 

133 

138 

133 ' 

133 

!' 125 

Fertizers.. 

93 

93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

93 

— 

95 

, 95 

Building materials . ... . 

194 

192 

194 

194 

194 

194 

166 

157 i 

161 

, 162 

Machinery and implements. 

217 

217 

217 

208 

196 

396 

179 

179 ; 

177 

' 177 

Sundries... 

129 

130 

130 

131 

130 

131 

117 

111 

112 

| 109 

Total commodities purchased . 

148 

148 

148 

146 

143 

143 

136 

132 

B3 

129 

Agricultural wages . 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 — 100 . 






| 





Plant products............ 

84.6 

85.3 

79.9 

74.5 

71.5 

69.3 : 

65.7 

j 82.5 

! 69.7 

68.2 

livestock products.» . . . 

67.1 

67.0 

67.2 

66.1 

65.5 

1 62.0 

65.4 

| 58.9 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products ......... 

81.7 

82.0 

80.4 

| 78.0 

76.3 

75.9 

72.1 

! 69.4 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

79.5 

80,0 

78.1 

| 75.3 

73.7 

72.1 

69.8 

| 71.2 

68.4 

65.9 


1) Index-numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 = 100. — 2) Agrlctd-^i 
turn! year: 1 July to 30 June. — 3) Calendar year. * T/«| 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 

TRADE 

Statistics received ten late for inclusion in the tables and statistics tor November already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

i 

Products and Units 

*937 

1936 

1937 

1 

*936 j 

Romania 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. j 

' Wheat ..... iooo centals 

3,574 

3,310 


... ! 

Rve ...... » a 

610 

80 



Bariev. * a 

615 

2,7C6 


i 

Oats ...... a » 

3 

59 


... | 

Indo-China 




! 

1 

Wheat dour . . . iooo centals 



33 

351 

Maize.. ^ » 

2,044 

1,836 

— 


Rice. » » 

2,014 

2,902 



Coffee ...... iooo lb. 

44 

26 


... j 

Palestina Be. 31. T. 




! 

i 

Wheat ..... iooo centals 

12 

0 

32 

69! 

Wheat flour ... s» 

1 

0 

45 

69! 

Rye. ft 3 

0 

0 

11 

n 

Bariev. » » 

0 

0 

11 

88! 

Maize ..... » * 

73 

1 

3 

34! 

Rice ...... » a 

8 

4 

14 

52! 

Linseed ..... 5) 

0 

0 

0 

2; 

CottOll. ft a 

Cl 

0 

I 

1 1 

Wool .... , iooo lb. 

15 

9 

11 

oi 

Butter. » ft 

0 

0 

399 

5331 

Cheese. » » 

0 

0 

194 

273 ! 

Cacao ..... i> » 



73 

24 ; 

Tea. » a 

— 

— 

86 

HOi 

Coffee. » « 

— 

— 

359 

366; 

French Morocco 




j 

Wheat..iooo centals 

j 238 

5 25 

j 36 

248 

Wheat flour ... a a 

; o 

; 2 

0 

0 

Rice.. » a 

! 0 

i 0 

0 

Oil 

Barley. » * 

! 0 

: 884 

4 

01: 

Oats » » 

i 19 

16 

1 2 

o; : 

Maize ...... a « 

1 0 

! 258 

! 0 

! - 01 

Rice . » a 

1 — 

! — 

| 56 

; 24: 

Linseed . » » 

; 2b 

! 31 

— 

: — ■ 

Cotton . a » ! 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

Wool ...... iooo lb. 

836 

1 324, 

2 

HI 

] ; Butter . a » | 

— 

I — j 

146 

187 ; 

Cheese ..... « » 

— 

— ! 

362 

289 i 

f Cacao ...... » » i 

— j 

— 

13 

22 ! 

Tea'. ...... » a 

jI l 

0 

1,382 

2,813 1 

V 'Coffee .. » a 

_ 1 

i 

— 1 

944 

653 1 

Jl;'; ' i Union of South Africa 

i 

j 

I 



Maize .. iooo centals 

3,545 

0 

| 


: ;: W " Wool ) a) .... m iooo lb. 

15,761 

17,871! 



f.T : 1 i b) ... . ft ft 

443 

3591 

1 

... 

Germans? 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. ! 

Nov. 

4,’f Wheat.iooo centals’ 



1,023* 

97 

^‘' ; v Wheat flour ... » » 



104: 

41 

|'fyj;/' ;l| Rye. ...... » a 



8!j 

0 

S;* &,V Barley . » » 



585! 

8 3 

Gats l . » £ 



88i 

45 

BJ# .‘J'Batter.iooo lb. 



17,051 

14,753 

9’y Cheese.. > » 

!w!'---—---—___ 



20,040 ; 

5,309 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Netherlands 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat dour ...» * 

Rye. » » 

Barley. » » 

Oats. » » 

Maize. » » 

Rice. » » 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » * 

Wool J ° 00 ^ 

Butter. » » 

Cheese. » » 

Cacao. » > ! 

Tea. » # 

Coffee. » * 

United Kingdom 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat dour ... » » j 

Barley. ® » 

Oats. » » i 

Maize ..... » > 

Rice. » * 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. » » 

Wool.iooo lb. 

Butter ..... > > 

Cheese ..... » » 

Cacao. » » 

Tea.» » 

Codec. b » i 

Switzerland 


Exports Imports 


Rye. » » 

Barley. » » 

Oats. » » 

Maize. » » 

Rice. a » 

Cotton ..... a » 

Wool.iooo lb. 

Butter ..... » » 

Cheese. » » 

Cacao. » » 

Tea. » » 

Coffee. » » 


iooo centals 


Wheat flour . . 
Rice. 


New Zealand 
i a) . ... iooo lb. 

) t>) . . . . » a 


*937 

1936 

*937 1936 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. Nov. 

I 

32 

1,207 805 

1 

71 

102 97 

97 

216 

115 159 

107 

63 

402 519 

83 

339 

32 38 

0 

0 

2.118 1,894 

172 

256 

284 358 

4 

4 

487 704 

0 

4 

132 108 

201 

683 

225 448 

9 

159 

192 791 

6,087 

8,375 

40 13 

11,572 

11,067 

97 73 

602 

617 

9,852 10,957 

15 

9 

2,127 2,172 

353 

106 

20,362 12,112 

93 

41 

9,220 10,449 

194 

229 

808 668 



3,104 2,444 



159 291 

237 

157 

8,553 8,697 

4 

15 

123 24! 

... 


693 471 

41 

28 

2,199 1,560 

13,986 

20,018 

45,922 65,755 

1,045 

505 

71,412 79,823 

694 

478 

26,570 28,535 

7,394 

1,235 

9,676 8,986 

6,984 

6,506 

68,665 51,064 

518 

1,713 

2,015 3,109 

! 0 

0 

687 955 

l o 

0 

13 8 

! 0 

0 

368 311 

j 0 

0 

230 328 

1 0 

0 

156 308 

0 

0 

60 60 

0 

0 

106 92 

4 

24 

580 1,808 

0 

37 

7 375 

701 

556 

229 344 

0 

20 

311 1,124 

2 

44 

168 179 

0 

0 

1,986 1,424 

1 

0 

- 

. 7 —. 

53 — 

3,347 


2 — 

70 

— 

0 — 

3,115 

4,422 


1,008 

2,767 


33,396 

36,125 

— — 

19,656 

18,444 

... 


ft) 'Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Direttore responsabilc. 






















































































MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


Q-RTGIiV-AL ARTICLES 

CULTIVATION OF DERMIS IN THE FAR EAST 

Owing to the increasing use of insecticidal preparations with a rotenone basis , 
it has been considered opportune to summarise briefly the present state of 
the cultivation of Dervis spp., rotenone yielding plants, in the Far East, and 
to furnish information on the chemical composition of the roots. 

The principal countries in which Derris is cultivated at present are the Fe¬ 
derated Malay States and the Straits Settlements, the island of Borneo, the 
Philippine Islands and the Netherlands Indies. The present state of Derris 
cultivation in each of these countries will now be examined. 

A. — PRESENT STATE OF CULTIVATION. % 

I. — MALAYA. 

Usually in the Malay Peninsula, two species of Derris are cultivated, namely: 
Derris dliptica Benth, called “tuba putch and D. malaccensis Prain. known 
by the local name of “ tuba merah 

The former species is very widely diffused over the whole Peninsula, but 
is seldom found in the wild state. On the other hand, Derris malaccensis is 
indigenous to Malaya. The majority of the plants come originally from Sarawak, 
and for this reason a variety called sarawakensis has been produced. 

Derris malaccensis var. sarawakensis is a shrubby erect plant, the stems 
do not trail on the ground nor form a cover. It is well known by the local 
name of “ tuba rabut and “ Sarawak erect A 

Derris dliptica , on the other hand, is a trailing plant, forming a thick cover 
and often taking root at each node. 

Derris species are easily propagated by cuttings taken from the woody stems 
and measuring iS inches in length. They are closely planted in nurseries, 
which are established in cool localities, preferably in a marshy ravine situ¬ 
ated near the fields intended for cultivation. The cuttings are covered with 
a layer of “ lalang ” (Imperata sp.) in order to maintain humidity; and should 
be watered as required. The cuttings take root in about 3 weeks and are 
transplante at the end of 6 weeks. 

The soil for the plantation should be light and of a sandy texture, heavy 
clay soils are to be avoided, as these give rise to considerable difficulties in 
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harvesting. The ground should preferably be undulating and slightly sloping; 
very sloping land is not suitable because of the danger of erosion. The cutt¬ 
ings are planted at a distance of 3 ft. apart in all directions. Propagation by 
cuttings is necessary, as owing to the general natural conditions prevailing in 
Malaya, Derr is rarely develops pods. Recently, however, pods have been 
observed and seed obtained. In fact, towards the middle of March 1931, several 
pods not y*et ripe were noted in the plots of the Serdang Experiment Plan¬ 
tation, where 2-year old Derris was being grown; it was even possible to 
harvest some- pods in August. A considerable number of pods were also col¬ 
lected from a plant climbing along a dead tree hear the Experiment Station of 
Kuala Xhpis, Pahang. It thus became possible to make some examination 
of the fruits. The pods were, on an average, 1.75 to 2.5 inches in length, 
1 inch broad and 2 inches thick. The colour of the ripe pods varies from 
olive brown to dark brown. Most of the pods contain one seed only, although 
pods enclosing 2 and even 3 seeds have sometimes been found. The seeds are 
coffee coloured, and become darker when taken out of the pod; 100 seeds weigh 
approximately 1 ounce. 

Germination experiments were then undertaken; for this purpose, the seeds 
were put into boxes containing a specialty prepared soil. Germination began 
at the end of ro days and continued over 6 weeks; only 25 per cent, of the 
seeds germinated. The young seedlings were planted in bamboo receptacles 
where they were kept until sufficiently grown to be transplanted. At the end 
of a year, the plants were examined and growth was found to be normal. 
The majority were over 2 ft. high, with stems measuring 0.25 inches and over 
in diameter. 

Although it is not possible as a general practice to propagate Derris by 
seed, it is of some interest to recall these experiments as they open new prospects 
of the possibility of obtaining new clones with a high rotenone content, in 
districts where owing to favorable conditions it is relatively easy to collect 
fertile seeds. 

Usually, Derris is planted as a catch crop together with permanent crops 
such as oil palms or rubber. However, owing to the present heavy’' demand 
for insecticidal preparations based on rotenone, it is very probable that serious 
consideration will be given to the possibility 7 of the cultivation of Derris as the 
main crop or in rotation with other plants. 

Experiments have been carried out in order to determine the proper time 
for harvesting the roots, as their toxicity 7 varies according to age. The optimum 
age, both as regards ydeld and toxicity, is about 24 months. It was also found 
that small roots were richer in rotenone than large; consequently 7 , at the time of 
harvesting, care must be taken to collect all the roots; generally 7 , the size of 
the roots should not exceed that of an ordinary 7 XDencil. 

The leaves and stems are of no insecticidal value. 

Usually the roots are placed to dry 7 in the sun; this drying period may 7 
require 7-15 days according to the season. When Derris production is carried 
out on a large scale, it is advisable to employ for dessication, drying ovens, 
where a temperature of 130 F (54. 4 C). can be attained; then the drying requires 
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about 3 x 2 days. Immediately after drying, the roots are placed in bales to 
prevent attack by noxious insects; these bales contain about 250 lbs. of roots. 
When the roots are dried in the open, they lose approximately 35 per cent, 
of their weight and contain about 10 per cent, humidity. Under favourable 
conditions, a yield of about 1,000 lbs. of air dried roots per acre may be attained. 

It is estimated that, under favourable conditions, production costs of 
dried Denis roots vary from iS to 20 cents per lb. The expenses are divided 
as follows: 10 cents for harvesting, drying and packing; 8 to 10 cents for 
plantation and cultivation charges. 

In Malaya, Derr is is attacked by numerous pests both in the field and 
when in storage. 

The most destructive pest for Denis plants is Craniotecins corbetti Laboiss., 
a Chrysomelid, which attacks the leaves. It is controlled by means of an insec- 
ticidal preparation based on pyrethrum, soap and paraffin. 

As the roots are taken from the soil, they may become infested by borers 
which deposit their eggs in the crevices which occur; the larvae when hatched 
penetrate and destroy’ the roots. It is necessary’, therefore, to collect the 
roots as soon as possible after uprooting and drying, and to store in well 
sealed premises, where the apertures are covered with a fine metal mesh; the 
roots may’ also be cut into sections of about 5 cm. and immediately’ enclosed 
in hermetically’ sealed cases, or again they’ may’ be reduced direct to pow r der, 
and kept in tin boxes. To eliminate larvae and adults from the infested roots 
they may’ be exposed to the sun for several hours or put into the drying oven. 
In any’ case, it is absolutely’ necessary’ to supply a well prepared product, free 
from insects, for commercial purposes. 

As a result of the differences noted in the quantities of ether extract ob¬ 
tained from roots of Derr is elliptic a coming from the Experiment Plantation, 
at Kuala Lumpur, and the Central Experiment Station at Serdang, trials on 
varieties and manuring of Derris have been carried out. The results of the 
analyses showed that while marketable roots cultivated at Kuala Lumpur gave 
an ether extract of 25 per cent., those from Serdang only’ yielded 10 per cent. 
It was thought that this difference may’ have been due to a lack of some nutrient 
or to poor soil conditions, or simply’ to unsuitable environment. The various 
components of plants belonging to different varieties w T ere determined. The 
results are given in Table II; as will be seen, the figures obtained did not show 
any’ specific differences in the quantities of nutritive elements contained in the 
plants belonging to the various species; a certain correlation w T as however noted 
between the potassium and calcium content: when the potassium content w r as 
high, the calcium content was low, and vice versa. 

The amount of nutrients taken from the soil by’ a Derris crop was also 
determined and the results obtained are noted in Table II. 

The figures in Table II show that the different species of Derris taken into 
consideration, and in particular D. elliptic a (Sarawak creeping) had taken con¬ 
siderable quantities of plant nutrients from the soil. The experiment has con¬ 
sequently 7 shown the advantage of applying manures to Derris , if several con¬ 
secutive crops are to be grown on the same land. 

* Tec. 1 Ingl. 
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Table. I. — Determinaiic 

tn of ike component 

parts of differ 

CUt SOLDI pi 

es of Dorris 

(according to C. D. 

V. Georgi, J. Iy. GrEig and Gi 

TLX lyAY 7 

Heik) . 

DetuiL 

Xtaricm 

Average i 

Uaximum 

ZVImimmu 

Lea us 

, Carbon. 

15-17% ! 

22.12 % 

11-50 °o 


. Nitrogen . . . . 

O.Q7 { 

I. 3 S 

0.76 

Proportion to whole plant 

' P-.o s . 

0.17 : 

0.22 

0.14 

of leaves 19.8 V, 

K.O. 

0.5^ 

0.S6 

0.30 

Average humidity 64.0 V 

CaO. 

O.44 : 

0.60 

0.24 

: MgO. 

O.OS 

0.10 

0.05 

Stems 

| Carbon ...... 

13^3 % | 

16.14 % 

iO-45 % 


! Nitrogen . . . . 

0.56 , 

0.63 

o*47 

Proportion of stems 01.S ° 0 

1 P a O., . 

0.15 ! 

0.18 

0.12 

Average humidity 61.3 ° 0 

! ELQ. 

0.40 ! 

0.60 

0.16 

j CaO. 

0.36 

0.51 

- 0.15 


MgO. 

0.05 

0.07 

0.01 

Roofs 

I Carbon. 

17-34 °o i 

22.36 % ! 

14.60 % 


1 Nitrogen .... 

°-53 j 

0,70 

i 0.41 

Proportion of roots 18.4 % 

P 2 0 5 .: 

0.13 

0.1S 

i 0.10 

Average humidity 55.3 % 

k 2 o. 

CaO . 

0.36 ! 

0.26 

°-57 

0.40 

1 0.14 

0.12 


i MgO. 

j 

0,04 

0.06 

0.03 

Plant (calculated) 

Carbon ..... 

14-40'% ! 

I5.47 <J 0 

IT.42 4 , 


! Nitrogen .... 

i 0.04 

0.79 

0.51 

Average humidity 60.7 ° 0 

! p 5 o 3 '. 

! 0.15 

O.lS 

0.1 2 


K.O . 

i 0.43 

O.65 

O.lS 


; CaO. 

0.36 

O.5I | 

O.lb 


i MgO . 

0.0 5 

O.O/ j 

0.02 


The purpose of the manurial experiments which were then undertaken, 
was to determine the influence of the addition of artificial fertilisers on: (i) the 
yield in roots of the different species — (2) the quantity of ether extract and 
roteuone contained in roofs taken at different ages. 

The fertilisers employed were calcium cyanamide, basic slag and sulphate 
of potash; in some plots the manurial treatment was completed hy a dressing 
of lime. The results are shown in Table III. 

The results of the applications of fertilisers on rofenone content and the 
ether extract of roots taken at different ages are noted in Table IV. 

A stud3 T of Tables III and IV show that there is no marked inter¬ 
action between Derr is species and fertilisers. The 3neld of the plots treated with 
fertilisers and lime dressings is decided^ higher than that of the control plots. 
The results of roots analyses show some divergencies and do not Indicate any 
definite reaction between the toxicit}^ of the roots and the application of fertilisers. 
On combining the results obtained for the 3ueld in roots and their toxicity, the 
figures appear to indicate the possibility of large scale cultivation in the plan¬ 
tations of Derr is elliptic a (Sarawak creeping). 
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Table II. — Amount or plant nutrients removed per acre , 
by a crop of Bern's (5,590 plants per acre). 

(according to C. D. V. Georgi, J. L. Greig and Gunn Lay Teik). 


Species of Den is 

Nutrient 

Average 

Maximum 1 

Minimum 



lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

, 1 // 1 p *t ** T 

Carbon. 

1851.4 ' 

^ 374-7 

1468.3 


Nitrogen . . . . 

■ S2.3 

ioi .6 

65.6 


PTJ,. 

I9.3 , 

23.1 

1 5-4 


KUO. 

55-3 

S3.0 

23.1 


CaO. 

, 4 r> -3 

65.6 

20.6 


He O. 

; 0.4 | 

9-0 

2.6 

.elliphea Sarawak creeping \ 

Carbon. 

5 ^ 51-7 

6607.9 

4 °-’ 5-7 


Nitrogen . . . . 

229.0 

252.0 

IS2.5 


P.O;. 

53 - 7 

64.4 

42bJ 


KUO. 

^ 53*8 

232 o 

64 4 


CaO ...... 

12S.S 

182.5 1 

5 7-2 


HgO. 

17.9 

25.0 

7-2 

. nndaccensis fvar. Saeci:ca- 

Carbon. 

2730.S 

35 IO -4 

2170.5 

\t nsisi 

Nitrogen . . . . 

121.6 

150.2 

06.9 


pl'. 


34-2 

22,S 


KAJ. 

^1.7 | 

123.5 

34-2 


CaO. 

68.4 

96.9 

30-4 


HgO. 

y-5 1 

1 3-3 

3-8 

. niithicc^iish tuba rnerali 

Carbon. 

1609.Q 1 

2065.0 

1270.8 


Nitrogen . . . . 

7U6 

88.3 

5 7 -o 


p B . 

16.S 

20.1 

I 3-4 


K-U. 

48.1 1 

72.7 

20.1 


CaO . 

40-3 

57 ° 

i 7*9 


McrO . 

5.6 

7.8 

2-3 


Finally the influence of environment on the toxicity of the roots was studied. 
The experiments have shown that it may be reasonably considered that toxicity 
is not a fleeted in any appreciable manner by change of environment. 


Table III. —• Average weight of dried marketable roots per plant . 


(according to 0 . D. V. Georgi, J. L- 

Greig 

and Gunn Lay Teik). 

Species of Den it 

i Control plots 

Plot 

manured twice 

Plot 

manured and limed 

Derr is polyantha . 

O.OJ 

ozs. 

2.03 ozs. 

2 .50 OZS. 

Derr is elliptica (Singapore type ) . . 

0.21 


0.27 

O.27 

Denis elliptica (Sarawak creeping) . , 

3.67 


1 2.S3 

4*85 

Denis elliptica (Serdang type). . . . 

1.23 


2.I4 

1 2.16 

Denis malaccensis war. sarawakensis) 

0.62 


; i *54 

, 1 .23 
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Table IV. — Ether extract and rote none contend of roots of varying age , 
taken from plants treated with different fertilisers. 

(according to C. D. V. Georgi, J. h- Greig, and Gunn Lay Teik). 


X» eta.il? uf the sain pie ; 

j 

2 4 months old 

_ 

30 months old 

Ether Extract | 

Rotenone 

Ether Extract 

Rotenone 

Derr is polyantha 

i 


0 

0 

4 O 

Control .. 

IO.65 

2.go. 



Manured twice ......... 1 

999 

2.74 

II.89 

2.70 

Manured and limed. > 

Derr is elliptica (Singapore type) 

10-73 

2,72 



Control. i 

20.76 

6.56 



Manured twice. ■ 

Manured and limed ....... j 

Derr is elliptica (Sarawak creeping) 

20.36 

22.09 

6.85 

6.71 

23-15 

s.91 

Control. j 

17.97 

3 92 



Manured twice .. I 

20.42 

i 5-35 

22.43 

6.03 

Manured and limed. i 

TS.70 

j 0-2S 


I 

Derris elliptica (Serdang type) 


i 

j 


Control. 

IO.05 

\ 2.29 

6.S 3 

0.99 

Manured twice. 

; 4 -?s 

j £ - T 4 

1 9-73 

j 1.7X 

Manured and limed. 

Derris malaccensis (var. sarawakensis) 

507 

i 

1 

1 0.S7 

1 10.11 

L.CJO 

| ' 

Control.. 

* 9 - 7-2 

! 2.45 

20.16 

3.22 

Manured twice. 

1S.S5 

2-37 

1 23.67 

2.94 

Manured and limed. 

16.41 

1.95 

23.S7 

1 

2.56 


II. — ISLAND OF BORNEO, 
i. — British North Borneo. 

The cultivation of Derr is in this State is of recent introduction, although 
the natives have used Derr is roots for some considerable time for poisoning fish. 
The recent establishment of firms in Europe and America for the manufacture 
of insecticides based on Denis has influenced this cultivation and a number of 
new plantations are being laid out. 

The species cultivated are Denis malaccensis and D. elliptica. The plants 
belonging to the former species are trailing. They are found growing wild in 
marshy lands rich in salt. The plants are usually cultivated under the shelter 
of coconut palms in the Tawau region, on the East Coast; they are also found 
growing throughout the entire State, scattered in the form of small crops. 

Denis malaccensis is a climbing plant usually set around large trees; this 
species is chiefly cultivated on the East Coast, and experimentally at the Ex¬ 
periment Station. The tw T o species adapt themselves to any type of soil, they 
succeed better, however, on flat alluvial lands. 
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Up to the present, no special selection work has been undertaken. The 
plants are propagated by cuttings taken from the woody stems. 

Attention in the plantations is limited to hoeing carried out once a 
month; no manttrial treatment is applied. The harvest is effected at about 
the end of I > months. The smaller roots have the highest rotenone content. 
There is no precise information available as to the costs of cultivation. 

The average yield obtained in dry matter is 1461 katti per acre. In 1933, 
the total production of dried roots amounted to 250 lbs., and the area under 
Derr is cultivation to 7 acres, in the districts of Papar (5 acres) and of Tawau 
(2 acres). 


2. — West Coast of Borneo (Netherlands Possession). 

In this possession, two species of Derris are found: D. elliptica and D. malac- 
censis . No regular cultivation as yet exists; the natives merely collect the Derris 
roots in the jungle. The roots are sold to the Chinese who export them to 
Singapore. 


III. — THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Derris is widely diffused in the wild state throughout the Philippines, for 
the most part along rivers and around lakes, on the borders of fields, and, in 
some parts, in forests. Thus the plant seems to adapt itself to any kind of 
soil, although preferring clayey soils with a certain proportion of sand. 

Numerous species are known in the Philippines; but, as the majority of 
the roots contain little or no rotenone, only a few are considered as having any 
commercial value. The varieties most commonly cultivated for export are 
D. elliptica and D. malaccensis. 

Derris is usually propagated by cuttings measuring 8 to 20 inches in length, 
which are set in sandy soils. It is an advantage to have the nurseries slightly 
shaded; 6 weeks after setting, the cuttings take root sufficiently to be transplanted. 
In the plantation, the plants are spaced 3 feet apart in all directions, this gives 
about 12,000 plants per hectare. 

Selection work has just been begun at the Experiment Station of the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture. The object of the research work is the isolation of desirable 
species having a high rotenone content. 

At the College, Derris plants are set between rows of Btxa Orellana L. or 
oil palms. In the other regions, they are planted irregularly between fruit trees 
and other garden crops. Manuring is not practised systematically. 

Harvesting takes place at the end of 21 to 23 months. The yield in market¬ 
able roots has been estimated as an average of 2 tons per hectare. 

In the Philippines, the roots of Derris intended for export are cut into 
pieces about 2 inches long, carefully dried and packed in bags of sacking. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the Philippine Islands analysed samples 
of Derris originating from different districts of the country with a view to deter¬ 
mining their value. The results obtained are shown in Table V. 
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On examining this Table the following conclusions may be drawn: — 

(i) Small roots having a maximum diameter of I cm. contain a quantity 
of active principles much in excess of the large roots; this confirms the obser¬ 
vations already made in other countries. 

(3) The samples of Derris coming from Misamis and Camarines Sur are 
the richest in active principles; those from Albany, Cavite, La Union, Laguna as 


Table V. — Rotenone content of Derris samples 
collected from different parts of the Philippines . 

(according to F. T. Adriano, S. B. Oliveros, D. Tabije and F. Crisostomo). 


! 



Ether Extract 

Rotenone 

Appinv- 

imate 
yield 
of roots 
in rotati¬ 
on e 

Place of collection - 

Dimensions of roots 

analysed (x) 

1 

Moist¬ 

ure 

i 

f 

Sample 
dried at 
C 

Com- 
letely 
moist¬ 
ure free 

Sample 
dried at 
70" C 

Com¬ 
pletely 
mois¬ 
ture free 


High yielding (2) 

% 


n " 



kff. per 
in. ton 
of roots 

Cebu, Cebu ..i 

Medium. 

7-03 

10.29 

I 7 * 3-2 

2.25 

2.42 

2,|.2 

Occidental Misamis , . . 

A ..... 

3 - 7 1 


1 3 >T 3 

1.63 

3 .69 

16.0 

Talisay, Cebu. 

h . 

6.62 

17.6S 

18.93 

O.79 

0.8.5 

8.5 

Oriental Misamis . . . . 

V . 

3.21 

9-39 

0.70 

O.JC) 

0.82 

8.2 

San Rafael, Camarines Sur 

V . 

Hiedium yielding {3) 

3.24 

4-47 

4 -<>-s 

O.57 

0 5 «) 

5*0 

Guinobatan, Alb ay . . . ■ 

Medium and small 

7 - 5 d 

12.76 

13.80 

0.30 

0.42 

i ■" 

Silang, Cavite. 

Medium. 

2.41 


r6.-4 

0.36 

0.37 

3.7 

San Fernando, La Union . 

Large and medium 

i 7-96 I 

5 - 79 

6.2Q 

0,21 

0.23 

2.3 

Talisav, Cebu., 

(Sent by M. Medrano, no ■ 

Medium. 

1 2.So 

! ! 

: 

3 - 7 ^ 

; 

3- s 9 

0.21 

0.22 

2 . 2 

information given). . . 

Small and medium 

7.70 j 

4.So j 

5 - 2 ° 

0.15 

0. l6 

1.6 

Calaniba, Laguna . . . . 

Small and medium 

! 2.94; 

5 - 5 1 | 

5.6S 

0.15 

0.15 

i -5 

Cagayan, Oriental Misamis •' 

Medium. 

i 5-47 

4.1:6 j 

4.40 

0.09 

0.10 

1.0 

Silang, Cavite.> 

Medium and small 

Low yielding (4) 

5 . 5 i | 

5*37 

5.68 

0.09 

j 

0. to 

1.0 

1 

: 

Alilem, Ilocos Sur . . . 
Lamao, Experimental St a- j 

Medium. 

| 6.S4 

5-94 

6.38 

1 0.0S 

1 

0.09 

0.9 

lion, Lamao, Bataan . j 

ii . 

5-73 ! 

1.So 

1 .91 

0.078 

0,083 

0.83 

Silang, Cavite .j 

» . 

6.97 j 

2.65 

2.85 

0.06 

j 0.072 

0.72 

Saxnal, Davao .j 

» . 

4.06 ! 

i 4.23 

4-41 

0.05 

1 0.052 

0.52 

Calapan, Mindoro . . . . i 

w . 

I5.O4 

f 7.23 

S. 5 I 

; °-°3 

0.035 

0.55 

» ^ , . f 

Small . 

! 8.62 | 

! 7-S5 

8.59 

1 0*05 

1 0,055 

0.35 

*> )> ... 11 j 

Large. 

12.03 

6*55 

7-45 

0.02 

0.023 

0.23 

Basmarinas, Cavite . . . j 

Large and medium 

i 6.31 | 

! i 

3.22 

3-44 

1 0,04 

0.043 

0-43 


{1) Small, less than 1 cm. in diameter; medium, from 1-1.5 cm. in diameter; large, from 1,5 to 
2.5 cm. in diameter. 

(2} Containing at least 0.5 per cent, of rotenone (samples being completely moisture free). 

• 3 ) Containing from 0.1 to 0.5 per cent, rotenone (samples being completely moisture free). 

4) Containing less than 0.1 per cent, rotenone (samples being completely moisture free). 
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well as some samples from Cebu and Misamis, have an average content, while 
those collected at Ilococs Sur, Bataan, Davao, Mindoro, and some of those collected 
at Cavite, contain very little rotenone. 

Although Derris is easily grown in the Philippines, its cultivation is not car¬ 
ried out without some difficulties. The stems are attacked by Corticium sal - 
monicolor and the leaves are destroyed by a considerable number of insects; 
the roots are also sometimes damaged by borers. It may be found surp¬ 
rising that a plant utilised as an insecticide may also itself be attacked by 
insects, but experiments have shown that probably the rotenone and the other 
substances contained in the roots, are practically, if not entirely, destroyed by 
the digestive juices of the pests; it is also possible that the insects become im¬ 
mune to the extent of being able to consume the roots with impunity. 


IV. — THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. 

Derris grows well in the islands of Java and Sumatra (chiefly" in the East 
Coast Government area). It is usually" cultivated in fairly" low-lying regions, not 
exceeding 700 metres in altitude, on different ty-pes of land; somewhat humid 
soils are chosen in preference. 

In Sumatra, there are no regular plantations; the natives plant Derris on 
newly* cleared jungle land already- planted with y-oung rubber. According to 
European planters, Derris cultivation is not profitable in Sumatra and the plant 
is only utilised, during the first iS months following clearing of the jungle, as 
a cover crop. It has also been stated that Derris might be harmful to neigh¬ 
bouring rubber plantations, but this has not been proved experimentally". 

At Java, where there are permanent plantations, Derris is planted in rows 
1 to 2 metres apart, the plants also being spaced 1 to 2 metres apart. 

The plants are propagated by" cuttings; artificial fertilisers are not as a rule 
used, though occasionally stable manure is employ-ed. For cultivation care¬ 
ful hoeing is considered' sufficient. 

Harvesting takes place 2 to 3 y-ears after planting; often the natives are 
accustomed to collect the roots gradually", according to their needs, leaving 
the plants in the ground. When they are two y-ears old, from 0.1 to 0.6 kg. 
of dried root is collected from each plant; at the Buitenzorg*Experiment Garden, 
the average ydeld amounts to 0.25 kg. per plant. The roots are classified accord¬ 
ing to their size and according to botanical species, as: roots of D. malaccensis 
(“ Pontianak Toeba raboet”), 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade—roots of D. elliptica ("Toeba 
raboet ”), 1st and 2nd grade. 

At Buitenzorg, selection work is being carried out for the purpose of isolat¬ 
ing and propagating clones with a high rotenone content. Up to date the 
highest rotenone content found was 16.7 per cent.; ether extract was 32 per cent. 
Good clones have an average rotenone content varying from 7 to 13 per cent, 
and an ether extract yield of about 20 per cent. 

It is hoped that in the near future, Derris cultivation will become of con¬ 
siderable importance in the Netherlands Indies. 
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R. — CHEMICAL STUDY OF THE ROOTS . 

(i) Chemical composition of the roots. 

According to recent researches, the toxic constituents of Derris are four in 
number, as follows: rotenone, degtielin, tephrosin and toxicarol. 

The presence of rotenone in Derris roots was first reported in Japan, it 
was then called tubatoxin. Its chemical formula is C 23 H 22 06 . 

Deguelin, C 2: .H 22 Oo, is a dimethoxylacetone, isomeric with rotenone. Teph¬ 
rosin and toxicarol have the same chemical formula, C 23 H 22 0 7 . 

It is seen from the chemical formulae that these four compounds are closely 
related, since rotenone and deguelin are isomeric as also tephrosin and toxicarol, 
the two latter compounds differing only from the former by the presence of an 
additional atom of oxygen. 

In respect of the relative toxicity of the four compounds, as a result of 
poisoning experiments on insects, the following scale was established:— 
Rotenone: 400 
Deguelin: 40 

Tephrosin: 10 
Toxicarol: 1 

Rotenone, therefore, is ten times as toxic as deguelin, 40 times stronger than 
tephrosin and 400 times stronger than toxicarol. It follows therefore that in 
estimating a sample of Derris root, the best criterium to use would be its 
rotenone content. 

(2) Estimation of the insecticidal value of a sample of Derris roots . 

At present, the estimation of this value can be made according to two 
methods: either by calculating the total quantity of material extracted by a 
solvent, or by calculating the rotenone content of the roots, since, as has just 
been noted, rotenone is by far the most active toxic component. 

Usually, the first method is utilised for the estimation of roots sold on the 
United Kingdom market, and the second, for roots exported to the United States. 

In any case, the two methods only give approximate results. 

In order to obtain the necessary degree of accuracy, any standard method 
of estimation on a chemical basis must include the following operations in the 
order indicated:— 

(a) Selection of samples to be anah’sed; 

(h) Preparation of the roots for analysis; 

(c) Determination of moisture content; 

(d) Determination of the extract by solvents; 

(e) Determination of rotenone content. 

(a) Selection of samples. — Samples should be selected so as to represent 
the average character of the consignment. 

(b) Preparation of the roots . — This is of considerable importance for the 
results obtained. It is essential to obtain a fine powder, passed through a sieve 
and containing all the different parts of the roots. 
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.c) The moisture content of the roots is very important in estimating the 
product, as the ether extract and the rotenone content of the roots both vary in 
inverse ratio to the moisture. The moisture content may be determined either 
by drying the finely powdered roots in an oven at ioo° C until constant weight 
is obtained, or by distillation with xylene. The latter method is preferable as 
the effects of oxidation are eliminated. 

>d) To determine the extract by solvents , different solvents may be used such 
as ether, chloroform or carbon tetrachloride. Table VI indicates the results 
obtained with these different solvents. 


i 




Table VI. — Results obtained in the determination 
of the extract using different solvents 
(according to C. D. V. Georgi and Gunn Vay Teik). 


Sample No. 


Ether extract 


Chloroform I Carbon tetra- 

extract I chloride extract 


12 .11 

! 

12.3 j 

11.7 

II. O 1 

II.O 

10.1 

24.O 

25.2 j 

24.4 

lS.2 

18.0 ! 

1 

xb. 7 


These results show that slight!}’ higher figures are obtained with chloroform 
and slightly lower with carbon tetrachloride. 

e) Determination of rotenone . — According to Georgi, for this determin¬ 
ation, the slightly modified method of Roark may be employed. The modifi¬ 
cations he proposes, refer to: the fineness of the powder to be analysed — the weight 
of the sample to be taken, which he proposes to reduce to 50 grams instead 
of 100 - preliminary drying of the root—-the separation of rotenone and wash¬ 
ing with ether. 

The modified method is as follows: 50 gms. of the roots are finely ground, 
dried for 6 hours in an oven at 75 0 C under a partial vacuum; the product obtained 
is then treated -with ether for 48 hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. The extract 
is concentrated until it begins to condense. The solution is left to cool at room 
temperature and some crystals of rotenone are added to bring about crystallis¬ 
ation. The liquid is placed in a stoppered vial which is kept cold and crystallis¬ 
ation is rapidly effected. Care must be taken that crystallisation is not checked 
and the flask is kept cold the whole night; the contents are then filtered through 
filter paper in a tared Gooch crucible; the residual crystals are washed three 
times with ice-cold ether, dried at ioo° C for 1 hour and then weighed. In the 
endeavour to simplify the work of analysis, it was found advisable to determine 
the proportion of rotenone present in the cortex and endoderni of the roots. 
The results are given in Table VI. The experiments were carried out on the two 
species Derris elliptica and D. malaccensis . The figures obtained show that the 
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endoderm of the root is richer both in rotenone and ether extract, but the differ¬ 
ence noted in yield is not sufficient to justify the preliminary separation of the 
roots into their constituent parts as was suggested originally. 


Table VII. — Distribution of rotenone and ether extract in Derr is roots 
(according to C. D. V. Georgi and Gunn Gay Teik). 


Details 

Derris malaccensis 
(Sarawak erect) 

Derris elliptic a 
(« Tuba putfcli /.) 

; 

Proportion of cortex. ....... | 

O/ 

41.2 

39.7 

Proportion of endoderm. 

58.8 

60.3 

Rotenone 

100.0 

100.0 

Proportion in the cortex.. 

2S.6 

28.7 

Proportion in the endoderm. 

71.4 

71-3 

Ether extract 

100.0 

100.0 

Proportion in the cortex. 

j 3 d 9 j 

28.0 

' Proportion in the endoderm. 

03 . i 

7L.4 

Whole root 

i 100.0 

i 

I 00.0 

Rotenone. 

! 1.5 

V 1 

Ether extract. 

| 18.0 

t 8. L 


Documents consulted: J. LGGROS. 

The Tropical and Sub-Tropical Section of the Institute sent a questionnaire to the 
different Experiment Stations of countries in the Far East where Derr is is cultivated, 
in order to obtain unpublished information on the present state of the cultivation of 
this plant. The following replies were received and were utilised in the preparation 
of this article: 

(1) Reply from the Algemeen Proefstation der A. V. R. O. S. ” at Sumatra; 

(2) Reply from the “ Algemeen Proefstation voor den Landbouw at Buitenzorg; 

( 3 ) Reply from the " Department of Agriculture " of British North Borneo; 

(4) Reply from the College of Agriculture ” of the Philippine University. 


Publications consulted : 


V) 

G) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 
G) 
( 7 ) 


Adriano F. T., The cultivation, toxic constituents, uses, chemical analysis, and 
extraction of Derris. - The Philippine Journal of Agriculture Manila 1934 Yol 5 
No. i, pp. 1-17. 

Adriano, P . T., Old ergs S. B., Tabije D, & Crisostomo F., A preliminary 
study on rotenone content of some derris root collected from different parts of the 
Philippines, - Ibid., Manila 1934, Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 245-255. 

•* Greig J. L. & Gunn Bay Teik, Varietal and m anuria! trials 
with Dems. - The Malayan Agricultural Journal , Kuala Lumpur 1036 Yol XXIV 
No. 6, pp. 268-281. 0 ' 

Georgi C D, V. & Gunn Lay TEik, The valuation of Tuba Root. - Department 
of Agriculture , Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States , Scientific Series 
No. 12, Kuala Lumpur 1933, 30 pp* 

?' ^e r ^i s (Tuba Root). - The Malayan Agricultural Journal , Kuala 
Lumpur 1935, Yol. XXIII, No. 10, pp. 477-482. 

No 1 " 8 1? 1 p ^ Seeding ° f Derris elli P tica - ~ Ibid., Kuala Lumpur 1932, Vol. XX, 

? C SJ- B. A study of three species' of Philippine Derris. - University of 
the Philippines , Natural and Applied Science Bulletin , Manila 1033 Vol III 
No. 2, pp, 129-239. ■ 00 . 
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RECENT EFFORTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF BRAZILIAN COFFEE 

The outstanding part played by Brazil in the world production of coffee 
is generally known. The overproduction which here shown in an aggravated 
form has been the subject of numerous studies, and if is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge, that efforts have there been made, b}~ a policy of destruction 
of surplus products, to obtain an equilibrium between production and consump¬ 
tion so as to arrive at remunerative prices. These efforts are now directed by 
the Departamento national do Cafe (1). On the other hand, almost unknown 
outside Brazil are the studies made by the Technical Service of that Department 
with a view to improving the quality of coffee in order to reduce the margin- 
between the prices of Brazilian coffees and those of mild ” coffees. These 
studies have already led to far reaching reforms in the Brazilian coffee industry. 

All these efforts merit the attention of coffee planters, including those in 
producing countries other than Brazil. The methods employed to diffuse 
among the planters, scattered over the immense territories of the Coffee States 
of Brazil, and also the results obtained by technicians may also be studied 
with profit b}^ those confronted with similar problems. 

The technicians who have taken part in the campaign for the improvement 
of coffee have already published a certain number of articles in various Brazilian 
reviews. Senhor Rogerio de Camargo has now assembled in a book, recently 
published, the principal results obtained up to the present in these invest¬ 
igations. From this ma3 T be obtained an idea of the progress it is hoped to achieve 
and of the generalisation of the methods of preparation considered the most 
effective by scientific investigators. The greater part of the data contained in 
this article are taken from this book (2). 

The attention of the reader, unfamiliar with coffee growing in Brazil, will 
first be drawn to certain characteristic features of this cultivation, some acquaint¬ 
ance with which is essential to an understanding of the subject. These are:— 

(1) In Brazil coffee is grown without shade. Cover-crops are rarely 
employed. 

(2) Picking by stripping (“ derricaude ”), the only method practised a 
few years ago, includes the following operations: (a) complete cleaning of the 


(1) See: Coffee in 1931 and 1932. He on >.nie and technical questions. — International Institute of 
Agriculture . Rome, 1933. 

Martinez de Bxjjanda B. Tue economic aspect of the world problem of coffee production and 
consumption. — Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice. International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, 1936, XXYIIth year. No. 6, pp. 1S6-197, No. 7, pp. 216-232. 

(2) See Camargo R. De. Cultura cafeeira. Visando a qualidade. — O problema de qualidade 
do cafe a suas solu^oes technicas. 1935, pp. 141. No indication of publisher and place of publication. 

For other articles, consult the last volumes of the Tropical Bibliography published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
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soil round the coffee trees by hoeing, after which the weeds, mixed with all 
sorts of debris, are swept or raked to form rings found the trees into which 
the fruits will fall; (6) Picking the berries. The picker takes the branch, loaded 
with fruit, and runs his hand along it from the base to the tip to detach the 
fruit which falls to the ground mixed with leaves and twigs. 

Labour being insufficient, the harvest must begin before all the fruit has 
reached full maturity; hence a fairly high percentage of unripe fruit which, 
naturally, influences the quality of the product. On the other hand, and for 
the same reason, the harvest must be prolonged into the beginning of the rainy 
season during which a large part of the fruit is damaged by the wet. 

(3) Dry preparation, which consists of drying the berries and then remov¬ 
ing the envelope by means of decortication, thus liberating the beans. It may 
be said that the greater part of Brazilian coffee is prepared in this way, while 
the wet method, or pulping, is still only rarely applied. This method consists in 
removing the pulp from ripe, red, fresh and fleshy berries and, after fermentation 
and washing, dlying the coffee in parchment thus obtained. The coffee in 
parchment is afterwards hulled. It should also be remembered that coffee 
planters in Brazil are very conservative, and methods of cultivation and pre¬ 
paration were, only a few years ago, precisely the same as those followed half 
a century earlier, This is not merely an outside criticism; the Brazilians 
themselves recognise the great difficulties which always stand in the way of any 
change in the processes of cultivation and preparation, processes which have 
been followed by many generations of planters. A reference to this conservative 
spirit is essential for an understanding and full appreciation of the efforts made by 
the technicians, in the first place for improvement of the quality of the coffee, but 
at the same time in favour of a radical modification of the cultural methods 
followed, these being of a primitive order and such as inevitably lead sooner or 
later to a gradual impoverishment of the soils. 

Some further information may be added in reference to the qualities of 
Brazilian coffee. There are here two problems:— 

(X) The elimination of types of coffee containing a large amount of impur¬ 
ities such as small stones, wood debris, fragments of parchment, black and burnt 
beans, chochos " beans, green or broken beans. The efforts made in this direction 
have been described already" in the monograph ££ Coffee in igji and igj2 ”, 
(See p. 223), The work of the Technical Service of Sao Paulo and the C. N. 0 
(Conselho Nacional do Cafe), afterwards carried on by the National Department 
of ^Coffee, have certainly brought about a decided improvement in type. The 
destruction of surplus products has also contributed towards this improvement, 
as the coffee belonging to inferior types was first destroyed. 

(2) The problem of the £< flavour ” of coffee is much more complex. 
It xs^ mainly a question of producing the least possible number of coffees with 
the Rio or harsh flavour which, in the world market, never fetch the prices 
given for Santos coffee or the mild coffees from other countries in South and 
entra ^ merica. It should not be forgotten, however, when commenting on 
^° &r ^ ss 111 there exists a very large body of consumers, which prefers 

e c cap Rio coffees and does not wish to change to milder but more 
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expensive, cofees. Mr. U&on Regray, one of the best known experts, ha s 
expressed the following opinion on the subject (1):— 

f ' In our opinion all these Brazilian cofees, produced by the Northern 
States and exported by the ports of Rio, Victoria, Bahia and Pernambuco ? 
have throughout the world a particular clientele of purchasers. 

For example, there is no doubt that consumers throughout the Mediterra¬ 
nean Basin, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Turkey and the Balkans wish 
and expect to find in cofee the “ Rio ” taste. The same is true of certain 
regions in the north of France, Belgium, German}- and the United States A 

Regray therefore comes to the conclusion, which is not shared, however, 
by all Brazilian specialists, that the States in the north of Brazil have certain 
purchasers anxious to have their own quality of cheap coffee. The question of 
quality (in the sense of Favour and not of class) is therefore of importance 
chiefly for the States of Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. 

We will continue to quote Regray who, in 1935, thus described the situation: 
“ The northern part of Minas, where the <f Rio ” cofees are produced, exports 
its produce by the port of Rio and what has been said in reference to the north¬ 
ern States also applies to this exportation. 

On the other hand, the whole of the southern part of the State of Minas 
produces cofees which are as good and as perfectly prepared as the finest coffees 
from the best zones in the north of Sao Paulo. The question of quality, there¬ 
fore, does not apply to the production of Minas. 

It is the reverse for the State of Sao Paulo. It may be said that today 
the production of the State of Sao Paulo is divided into 3 parts:— 

The first is that of the northern zone, viz., Ribeirao Preto and the 
surrounding district. All the cofees of this region are, like those in the 
south of Minas, perfectly treated and distinctly mild. Unfortunately almost 
the whole of this zone consists of ancient fazendas where the trees are equal!}- 
old, have not been renewed and produce, on an average, very little . 

The second part is supplied by the new zones (Sorocabana Noroeste). 
Here almost all the coffee has a harsh flavour in infusion. Unhappfiy these 
are the zones where, with nearly 600 million trees, yields are very high and 
the area produces, on its own account alone more than half the coffee in the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

The third part is supplied by the other zones or by certain isolated fa¬ 
zendas in the preceding zones, but yielding coffee with a satisfactory flavour A 
The problem, therefore, applies chiefly to the State of Sao Paulo and, for 
this reason, is very important as this State, by itself alone provides almost 
two-thirds of Brazilian production. 

It was only in 1927, the year of the Exhibition organised on the occasion 
of the bi-centenary of the introduction of the coffee tree into Sao Paulo, that 
the question of quality in coffee was taken seriously into consideration. M. Ro- 


{ 1) Regray, I v . Bresil. — Cate 1934. Centre d’Etudes eeonomiques el d’editions. Re Havre, 
1 034 ? ^60 p. 
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GERio i>E Camargo, who was mereh* a visitor to the Exhibition, was struck 
by the difference in the appreciation of coffees originating from the various 
regions of the State of Sao Paulo. While the coffees from the zone of Magyana 
were greatly appreciated and qualified as f ‘ mild " and even strictly mild ", 
those from Sorocabana, the north-west and centre were only tolerated and qual¬ 
ified as “ harsh ” or ££ Rio 

It is not proposed, here, to describe the organisation of the various scien¬ 
tific and propaganda services which have been occupied with the question of 
improving Brazilian coffees during the last ten years; this organisation has 
undergone many changes following transformations in the government institu¬ 
tions interested in coffee cultivation and the coffee trade. It is sufficient to men¬ 
tion that true experiment stations devoted exclusively to coffee have been in 
existence only since 1933. The Central Station of Botucatii was inaugurated 
in April, 1935 and now owns two estates and a magnificent building, containing 
the most up-to-date laboratories and lecture halls. Another similar station 
will shortly be opened in the State of Minas Geraes, where an estate was ‘bought 
for this purpose in 1935 situated at Coronel Pacheco in the municipality of Juiy 
de Fora. The necessity has also been recognised of repeating the same experi¬ 
ments in different zones, and this has led to the establishment of experiment fields 
in many places, where they wall be required to complete the work of the experi¬ 
ment stations. It may, therefore be noted that the immense importance of 
scientific experimentation has now been fully understood in Brazil and investi¬ 
gators are finally able to find at their disposal everything that they may require. 

The work which will now be discussed was, however, carried out before the 
foundation of these stations. It was a dual work of investigation and popular¬ 
isation. Every effort was made to intensify the activity of these two branches, 
taking into account the urgent need for making known, as soon as possible, the 
results of investigations to coffee planters of whom there are about 40 000 in Sao 
Paulo and 7 000 in Minas. Among the most effiective means of propaganda 
should be mentioned the coffee trains. A glance at the map of the State of 
Sao Paulo will show the density of the network of railways which traverse the 
coffee regions in all directions. The propaganda trains, therefore, which serve 
as travelling exhibitions and as premises for demonstrations, etc., are the most 
suitable means of spreading the new- ideas. 

The first chapters of the book by M. Rogerio de Camargo are devoted, 
rather surprisingly, to questions which have no direct relation to the quality of cof¬ 
fee. They deal first with the measures against soil erosion, that most serious menace 
to Brazilian cultivation. These measures differ entirely from those applied in 
other countries and depend on the picking of coffee, which only begins after the 
work of hoeing and raking, as described above, has been carried out. In sug¬ 
gesting the method known as ££ enleiramento permanente ” the object was to 
combine the advantages of a practice, scarcely to be commended in itself, 
but one which was the consequence of the specific conditions in Brazil, with 
the control of leaching and an increase in the humidity of the soil. The word 
enleiramento , which cannot be found in any Portugese dictionary, appears 
to be derived from the expression “ a leira " which means square or garden bed. 
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The process is very simple and consists of forming regular beds of soil arranged 
in squares or half circles round the coffee trees. These beds are composed of 
earth mixed with all kinds of debris such as dead leaves, twigs, weeds, etc. A 
furrow is traced between the rows of coffee trees about 50 cm deep and filled 
with soil mixed with debris. It is then covered in with the soil removed from 
it in construction, taking care to avoid scraping the soil round the coffee trees 
which would be extremely harmful to the roots. Excellent results appear to 
have been obtained with this system and plantations which were in full 
decline have been re-established after the adoption of “ enleiramento permanente A 
The problem of improving coffee would appear insoluble at first sight. 
Certainly no one has ever doubted that an improvement in the very crude meth¬ 
ods of picking would be a step in the direction of progress. A considerable 
reduction may also be obtained in the percentage of defects due to impurities 
and unripe berries. In this respect the S3~stem of " colheita natural has 
certainly great merits. The essential character of this system lies in the fact 
that the branches are shaken to make the fruit fall instead of tearing the ber¬ 
ries off the branch. However, in examining the results obtained with the co¬ 
lheita natural ” system, it must be taken into account that the flavour of the 
beverage prepared with coffees from the poorer regions does not change. 

The first step to be taken was to eradicate a prejudice which had been 
deep rooted from the very beginning of coffee growing in Brazil, that is, the 
idea that the Rio ” flavour, characteristic of certain coffees originating from, 
certain defined regions, was due to the nature of the soil. It is now known, 
thanks to the investigations by Brazilian technicians - also confirmed by other 
investigations carried out at Costa Rica independently from those in Brazil - 
that it is x^ossible to produce mild coffees in the regions hitherto well known 
for their harsh coffees. 

The investigations which led to this conclusion are summarised below:— 

I. —„ Planters in the various regions were requested to send to the Research 
Centres samples of coffee prepared according to the following prescriptions: — 

(1) The berries should be picked by hand and only when completely ripe; 

(2) So as completely to avoid fermentation of the pulp, the coffee should 
not be allowed to remain heaped up for any length of time; 

(3) The berries should be subjected to slow dessication in the shade 
rather than in full sun so as to avoid the volatilisation of aromatic oils; 

(4) The coffee should be thoroughly turned during the few hours of 
exposure to full sun; 

(5) After having reached the optimum point of dessication the coffee 
should be collected in a single heap and covered with oilcloth; 

(6) The coffee should then be exposed again to the sun for one hour 
during which time it should be constantly turned, and then heaped up again; 

(7) During this last phase dr3 T ing should be constantly supervised; 

(8) The coffees which have been prepared thus should finally be treated 
separately and samples sent to the Coffee Section of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of Sao Paulo in 1931, which, at the time these studies were made, was 
the department engaged in the question of coffee improvement. 
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II. — A second circular was sent out requesting samples to be sent which 
had been prepared in the following manner:— 

(i) A sack should be filled with 120 litres of perfectly ripe berries picked 
by hand; 

i 2 \ Half this quantity should be pulped with a hand pulper, 

(31 The pulped berries should be washed and then dried quickly with a cloth; 

(4) The other half of the berries should be left to ferment; 

(5) The two samples should then be dried in a shady place avoiding 
any exposure to the sun; 

(6) Not less than 5 kg. of each sample should be sent to the “ Coffee 
Section A Coffee in parchment may be sent. 

III. — A third circular requested planters, in regions well known for harsh 
coffees, to send samples of coffees dried on the tree itself, taking care not mix 
them with berries which had fallen to the ground. 

As there was a general participation of planters in this enquiry, it was pos¬ 
sible to draw conclusions based on a large number of samples from all the 
regions of the coffee growing zone. The results of the examination of samples 
were as follows:— 

(1) In the first case - slow dessication on the drying ground - a coffee 
yielding a mild beverage was obtained with samples from regions known as 
good, provided only that the preparation had been carried out according to the 
instructions and prolonged fermentation had been avoided. When these precau¬ 
tions were neglected coffee, even from the Franca region famous for its high 
quality, gave a beverage inferior in quality. Coffee from the zones of vSoroca- 
bana, the North-West and centre of Brazil always yielded a beverage considered 
as harsh or Rio A 

(2) In the second case all the samples pulped, from every region, always 
gave a mild beverage. The samples, non-pulped and subjected to fermentation, 
gave a beverage with a disagreeable flavour varying with the degree of fermenta¬ 
tion and meriting the designation harsh or “ Rio ” in the case of coffees from 
regions known as bad. 

{3) In the third case - coffee prepared from berries dried on the tree - 
the beverages prepared from beans from regions known for the “ Rio ” flavour 
and beans from regions known for a mild flavour both proved to have respec¬ 
tively always the same flavour. 

The first conclusion was that it is always preferable to prepare coffee by 
the wet method. Certainly, a very great improvement will be obtained in the 
quality of Brazilian coffees in replacing everywhere the dry method by the wet. 
It should, however, be realised that enormous difficulties will arise with such a 
radical change in the coffee industry in Brazil, difficulties which will not depend 
exclusively on the conservative spirit of the planters. 

The preconceived belief in the influence of soil on coffee flavour was thus 
finally overthrown by well-directed experiment, and the measures that fol¬ 
lowed will now be examined here. 

In the first place the economic aspect of the question calls for discussion.. 
The cost of a complete installation of pulpers driven by motor power exceeds. 
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in the majority of cases, the purchasing power of the planters. Contrary to what 
is often supposed, the small planter is in the majority in almost all parts of 
the coffee regions in Brazil (See: Coffee in igjj-zgj 2 , p. 59). Various efforts 
were made to overcome this fundamental difficulty. It was first suggested to 
manufacturers of agricultural machines that they should construct a simple hand 
pulper which could be sold at a moderate price. A firm has been found, 
which now supplies a pulper which satisfies all requirements for the moderate 
price of 400 milreis. The D. X. C. has acquired a hundred of these pulpers for 
demonstration purposes and also for loaning to planters, so that the}’ may 
learn from experience the possibilities of the new 7 methods of preparation. 

The irregularity of the duration of the harvesting period is a great handicap. 
There are years in which it is prolonged, others in which it is over in a few 
weeks. In the first case the collection of a sufficient quantity of berries to 
utilise the pulper is spread over too long a period. In the second case the 
quantity of berries exceeds the capacity of the machines. To eliminate these 
drawbacks it was suggested that centralised factories for preparation should be 
installed which, during to their large capacity, could serve all the plantations 
in a given region. This suggestion w 7 as well received, the construction of such 
factories was started immediately and there are now’ dozen working at full 
capacity. 

In spite of all this the problem is not yet solved. Mention has just been 
made of the low purchasing power of the planters. On the other hand it is unlike¬ 
ly that centralised pulping factories will be established so quickly as to increase, 
all at once, the percentage of pulped coffee. Another adverse factor is the short¬ 
age of labour during the picking periods, which necessitates leaving a considerable 
percentage of fruit to dry on the trees. Another solution of the problem of 
quality was therefore sought. The following experiment carried out at Sao 
Paulo indicates the new direction to be taken:— 

Before drying, coffee from a plantation known for its « Rio products was 
fermented, adding to the berries, in process of fermentation, the pulp of berries 
from a plantation yielding mild coffee. The beverage obtained from beans treated 
in this manner had a very pronouncedly mild flavour. 

By analogy with what occurs in the fermentation of wine, it may be supposed 
that the pulp of the berries contains micro-organisms, yeasts or bacteria which, 
by their secretions, and notably by specific ferments, have a profound influence 
on the chemical composition of the beans and, indirectly, on the flavour of coffee 
when prepared. 

The writer of this article, in the course of his work in Java, has often discussed 
this problem with coffee planters. He then thought that it was unlikely that the 
products secreted by the organisms in the pulp could have a fundamental influence 
on the composition of the beans, given the difficulty of diffusion of these products 
through the dead cells of the parchment and the silver skin. He now believes 
that he was mistaken and that in realit} 7 the cell walls on the contrary, must be 
more or less permeable to ferments secreted by the organisms of the pulp. 

Before discussing the practical applications of these investigations, mention 
should be made of the fact that Dr. C. Picado, following observations made at 
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Costa Rica , came to conclusions similar to those drawn by technicians in Brazil, 
It was also remarked at Costa Rica that pulp from regions yielding superior qual¬ 
ity coffee changed the latter into a product giving a high quality beverage. A 
slight difference should, however, be noted: at Costa Rica the coffee is prepared 
by the wet method. The word fermentation is, therefore, employed to indicate 
the fermentation of coffee as it comes from the pulper, that is, coffee in parchment 
covered with the sticky remains of the pulp; while the same word in Brazil refers 
to the fermentation of berries before, or sometimes after, dessication on cemented 
drying grounds. None the less the agreement between observations made separ¬ 
ately is striking. 

Following these observations Brazilian investigators concentrated their 
efforts on obtaining a pure culture of the micro-organisms in question, chiefly 
the yeasts found in coffee berries, noting those found in the bad plantations and 
those found in the good plantations. 

A beginning was naturally made with fermentation tests, adding pure cultures 
of various y r easts to berries previously sterilised and heaped up. It was then 
found that the nature of the fermentation process depended on the nature of the 
yeasts and that the flavour of the beverage was also influenced by specific yeasts. 

To return to the initial question: improvement in coffees which, for one reason 
or another, cannot be treated by the wet method. This is the case with at least 
80 % of the coffees in the State of Sao Paulo. It has been stated already that it 
is chiefly the berries dried on the trees which have an injurious influence on the 
flavour of coffee. Coffee berries picked when not y^et perfectly ripe may always 
be treated in such a way as not to yield as entirety unpleasing product. It is, 
therefore, a question, in the first place, of finding a way of eliminating the dried 
berry factor. There are two methods proposed:— 

(i) Preventing the berries from drying on the trees. This would appear 
to be very simple. Ripening is prolonged if the coffee trees are grown under 
shade; therefore, the planting of shade trees seems to be indicated. It should be 
recognised that this is a satisfactory solution, not only for the advantage resulting 
fox the gathered product, but also-in respect of soil improvement, so much to be 
desired in the old coffee growing zones in Brazil. But the conservative spirit 
is still opposed to this solution and it should be remembered also that, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, the desired results can be obtained only after a 
certain number of years, while it is required to attain the objective as quickly as 
possible. Another solution was therefore sought. 

{2) This solution consists in inoculating the berries with yeasts imparting 
a mild flavour to the coffee. A trial was made of placing these “ noble moulds ” 
on the berries by spraying with sugar solutions containing yeast cells from 
pure cultures. The trees thus treated were already carrying a certain num¬ 
ber of dried berries. When starting these tests the, technicians were aware that 
they- had little chance of obtaining immediately successful results and their pes¬ 
simism was justified to a certain extent owing to the number of environment 
factors hostile to the propagation of the germs, which it was desired to introduce 
artificially into the coffee plantations. A favourable factor, however, should be 
taken into account, namely the rapidity of the multiplication of the yeasts which 
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is such that one cell, in favourable circumstance may, in a short time, give rise to 
millions of germs. The results of the first tests were very encouraging. The 
beverage prepared with beans from trees treated by spraying never had the a Rio » 
taste. These tests have been continued; during the season of 1936 thousands of 
tree have been treated and it is hoped, at last, thus to transform the microbial 
flora living on the berries and to form associations in which the beneficent yeasts 
predominate. It should be noted, in conclusion, that the cost of spraying is low 
(15 to 20 milreis per 1000 trees). 

Senhor Rogerio db Camargo has not discussed in detail the nature of 
these chemical and biological transformations taking place after inoculation wuth 
“ noble moulds V To explain these transformations it would appear that there is 
one hypothesis only, namely, the secretion of a ferment which penetrates the 
beans and provokes the mild flavour. In our opinion, another hypothesis is also 
plausible and worthy of examination, namely, that the noble moulds ” secrete 
a chemical composition which inhibits the activities of other organisms respon¬ 
sible for the « Rio » flavour. These two hypotheses may here be stated without 
giving preference to either the one or the other, thus indicating the vast field 
open to microbiologists. 

All who have studied the work of Rogerio de Camargo and other Brazilian 
technicians, have the impression that we are on the eve of fundamental changes 
in coffee cultivation and preparation, which will lead, undoubtedly to a consi¬ 
derable improvement in the Brazilian product. These improvements cannot 
fail to exercise an influence on the economic situation of the coffee market and 
consequently on the economy of Brazil, where, in spite of all the troubles of the 
last few years, the chief wealth of the country will always lie in coffee. 

W. Balia*. 


THE PRESENT TREND OF BEEF AND MUTTON PRODUCTION 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Meat production, like that of any other commodity, depends, from the point 
of view of quality, on the market demand, which differs from one country to 
another, in different regions, and according to changes in custom. 

The quality of meat in demand on the markets is naturally influenced by 
climatic conditions, and by the economic and social conditions of the people. 
It varies accordingly for an industrial or for an agricultural centre, it differs 
again for the intellectual classes. It also depends on the prosperity of the 
population. 

This article is limited to the study of the demand on the markets of Great 
Britain and the United States, in respect of the quality of meat. These markets 
are not only the most important in the world as controlling a considerable 
proportion of the production of the leading meat exporting countries as well as 
the new intensive production of their own, but also the most exacting. 
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The new trend of the meat markets in England 
and the United States. 

The trend of the British and American markets, to-day as to the quality 
of meat, can be summarized as follows: — 

(1) Present market demand is increasingly for smaller joints. This is 
due probably to the population movement to-day in favour of an increasing 
number of small families; 

(2) The market demand is for lean meat. This is due partly to the 
mechanisation of labour which requires less muscular effort and as a result 
lowers the requirement for fats in the human body, and partly to the in¬ 
creasing use of vegetable oils in cooking; 

(3) The demand is now increasing for more tender meat. This fact 
which has been confirmed in practically all the cities of England and the 
United States, appears to be due to the tendency to spend as little time as 
possible on meals. 

This trend of the markets is the cause of man}" problems, for the pro¬ 
ducers, which however, differ, according as beef or mutton in is question. 

BEEF. 

Smarter and younger animars command better prices. 

Variation in preference, in respect of beef, may be easily noted by following 
the course of prices. Whereas 15 years ago, the best prices by weight were 
paid for carcasses of about 650 lbs., to-day the highest amount is realised for 
carcasses of about 500 lbs. This, at least, is the case in the big meat markets 
at Smithfield, Eondon, which are the most important. In the markets of the 
smaller cities of England, the carcass weight realising the best price, is generally 
a little higher. 

Practically the same tendency is seen in the United States, where the pro¬ 
ducers also tend to supply the market with constantly smaller animals. Thus, 
in the United States, the average live weight for slaughter cattle has decreased 
considerably. During the period 1921-25, this weight, on an average for every 
country, was 965 lbs. For the period 1926-1930, this average was 954 lbs., 
and from 1931 to 1935, it fell to 930 lbs. 

In order to satisfy this demand on the market, the producers make every 
effort to supply younger animals giving smaller joints, not too fat and especially 
very tender. 


This problem from the physiological point of view . 

In an article published in this Bulletin, August 1931, it was shown that 
in the United States, the production of young animals for slaughter, as required 
by the market, is more profitable, because the production costs per unit live 
weight are lower for a young than for a mature animal. The young animal 
gives more meat for the same amount of feed than an older one. 
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In the production of this type of meat, the breeder must take into account 
the physiological development of a good slaughter animal* According to Ham¬ 
mond, during the growth of the animal, the proportions of the body undergo 
a very significant change* The animal bred for good meat production develops, 
during the first weeks of its life, in length, while the development in depth 
begins later. 

During the development in depth, the muscle bundles and fat show a 
proportionately greater increase than the bone. The best age for slaughter is 
that in which depth development is not yet very advanced. 

Means of meeting present market requirements. 

Two means are available for producing young well-developed animals, 
giving the quality of meat required by the market' by improved methods of 
breeding and by better feeding. 

The breeding of beef cattle 

The improvement of beef cattle so as to show 7 a marked precocity and a body 
formation yielding an increased proportion of choice joints and a lower of the less 
valuable can only be effected with animals specialised for this purpose. The ideal 
body formation for dairy cattle and for draught animals differs from that required 
for improved meat quality. In order to meet the market requirements for first 
quality meat in England and in the United States, animals bred solely for meat 
production are necessary. Quite extraordinary results have been obtained by 
breeding for meat production from the three important breeds, Shorthorn, 
Hereford and the Aberdeen Angus, -which to-day form practically exclusively 
the total beef stock in the Anglo-Saxon countries, and in the important meat 
exporting countries. In the countries of South America and especially in Argen¬ 
tina, the breeding of animals by crossing the local types (Criollos) with these 
three breeds lias given remarkable results. 

The breeding of cattle for meat production 
in regions w T i t h unfavourable conditions. 

But not ever} 7 country or region possesses the necessary climatic and health 
requirements for the raising of any of these three breeds in wdiich, naturally, the 
high degree of selective breeding tends to decrease their powers of resistance to 
adverse conditions. These countries and regions are chiefly those with a tropical 
climate and especially those where contagious cattle diseases are endemic. In these 
regions, it has been necessary to attempt the breeding of other more hardy and 
more resistant types. Thus in the south of the United States, along the coast of 
the Mexican gulf, where piroplasmosis causes very considerable losses among the 
selected breeds, the employment of different t\"pes of Brahman cattle, imported 
partly from India and also from Brazil, appears to have been successful. The 
crossing of these breeds and one of the three English breeds gives to the resultant 
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product a resistance to the local diseases, at the same time retaining the good 
aptitude for meat production, peculiar to the English breeds. 

The zebus are also utilised for meat production in the greater part of Brazil, 
although the meat cannot as vet compare with that of the English breeds, which 
make up the stock in Argentina, Uruguay and in the south of Brazil. Recently 
experiments were also undertaken in North Australia, where piroplasmosis is 
also endemic. 

In South Africa, a native breed, the Afrikaander cattle, has proved very 
resistant to disease and to adverse climatic conditions, and good results have 
been obtained in meat production. The introduction of this breed has also 
been attempted in the United States in the regions affected by piroplasmosis, 
but these experiments are of too recent a date for any conclusions to be reached. 

Feeding of cattle fox meat production. 

The production of animals, attaining at a very early age the necessary 
finish can only be realised by means of good and abundant feeding. While 
the breeding of animals, bred for meat production in accordance with the 
market requirements of both worlds, has practically been solved in the produ¬ 
cing regions with the exception of a limited number of districts, the problem of 
feeding places each region under different conditions as to market competition. 

In fact, while in some countries, breeding of animals giving best quality 
meat is fairly easy, in others, the difficulties resulting from shortage of food 
supply are very considerable. 


Cattle fattening. 

In England and New Zealand, where the natural pasture lands are very fertile 
owing to the humidity of the climate, it is possible to fatten the animals on 
the pasturage itself without any additional forage. In Central Argentina, the 
cattle attain within 20 to 30 months and at a relatively small cost, a slaughter 
weight of 1000 lbs. on alfalfa. In Uruguay, where the climate is less suitable for 
alfalfa cultivation, the animals are fattened on oats. Although there are also 
regions in the United States where the animals are fattened on the pasturages, 
for beef production they are given cereals. Though this feeding effects a more 
rapid fattening than that obtained even on the best pastures, naturally it is 
more expensive and requires additional labour. 

Grazing ranges. 

In consequence of the necessity for a rapid fattening of the animals so as to 
place them on the market at a suitable slaughter weight and fairly young, the 
range regions with poor grazing are at a disadvantage. In these regions where 
generally there is insufficient moisture and poor vegetation, cattle raising on pas¬ 
ture for meat production is a tedious process. The animals left on the range 
are not fit for slaughter before the age of 4 or 5 years, and consequently the 
meat does not correspond to the present day market requirements for the best 
quality. It is true that the meat of older animals has a better flavour and colour. 
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but it is not sufficiently tender and the joints are too large. Moreover large-sized 
animals are not profitable as the proportion of the best joints to the total 
weight of the carcass is too low. Old animals from the ranges are sold as in¬ 
ferior quality meat. 

Changes in the geographical distribution 

OF BEEF PRODUCTION. 

Beef production centres increasingly in regions where there are to be 
found the pasture or the forage crops required for raising young animals for 
slaughter. At present, in the important producing countries, grazing lands are 
only used as a kind of preliminary feeding for cattle to be fattened for meat pro¬ 
duction. In many countries, meat production is thus to-day effected in two stages, 
rather sharply and often geographically separated; the raising of store cattle or 
feeder cattle on the range areas, and the fattening which is effected either on the 
intensive pasturages as in the central provinces of Argentina, or by means of 
concentrated feeds in regions where there is a considerable feed production, such 
as the Corn Belt in the United States. 

There are, however, other countries where although there are vast grazing 
ranges, limited areas only can be utilised for fattening cattle. This is especially 
the case in Australia and in the Union of South Africa. In consequence of the 
present market trend, beef production in these countries is now in a somewhat 
precarious position. The old animals placed on the market fetch low prices 
only, which very often do not even cover the transport expenses. On the other 
hand, the number of animals of the right age and otherwise suitable for market 
requirements is very limited, owing to the shortage of areas suitable for grazing 
lands and insufficient supplies of forage. For these reasons, beef production in 
Australia is passing through an acute crisis. The price of Australian meat on 
the Smithfield market has decreased considerably in comparison with that of 
Argentina meat. While, during the period 1928-1930, frozen Australian meat 
(hind quarters) was quoted at about 66 per cent, of the price paid for chilled Ar¬ 
gentina meat, this percentage fell to about 60 per cent, during 1931-34. The 
situation was further aggravated by the general fall in prices, which rendered the 
export of meat from Australia less profitable. 

Technical progress made in meat preserving 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON PRODUCTION. 

The preference on the markets for young animals has also been favoured by 
the progress made in the technique of meat preserving and transport. The 
system of freezing formerly almost exclusively used for meat transport from the 
South American countries, has gradually been replaced during recent years 
by the refrigeration process. This differs in that the meat is kept at a tem¬ 
perature of about -f- i°C, without, however, being frozen, and without undergoing 
any change in chemical composition or in physical structure, whereas in frozen 
meat maintained during transport at a temperature of about — io° C, con¬ 
siderable changes occur. Chilled meat is much more suitable for the consumer 
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as its flavour does not differ from that of fresh meat, and the disadvantages of 
thawing out are avoided. 

However, until a few years ago, the transport of chilled meat was only pos¬ 
sible for short distances, and in this way the South American countries have been 
able to utilise this system for a considerable number of years, while more distant 
countries such as Australia have been unable to do so. To-day, the technical 
difficulties of the transport of chilled meat over long distances appear to have 
been overcome. Australia however cannot compete effectively with the South 
.American countries because of the shortage of animals suitable for chilling. 

In fact,the process of chilling can only be applied to meat of the best quality 
and obtained from relatively young animals having a good “finish”. While 
the South American countries and especially Argentina, owing to the excellent 
natural conditions of the country and to the intensive selection and breeding 
work carried out, can to-day regularly consign sufficient supplies to the British 
markets, Australia has not the number of first class cattle necessary to ensure 
a regular supply* 

VEAL. 

As regards weight and optimum age for slaughter, veal is an exception. 
It is not the price paid for the veal which regulates the weight and age of the 
animals sold for slaughter; these factors depend on the market situation of dairy 
products. In fact, the calves supplied to the market come for the most part from 
dairy herds, and the prices paid for milk and dairy products form the deciding 
factor in the advantage of keeping them for a longer or shorter period, and in the 
matter of fattening. 

The overproduction of dairy products at present occurring in many countries 
has caused breeders to send older calves to the market and in consequence, the 
average weight of calves slaughtered in England and in the United States has a 
slight tendency to rise; the contrary of the tendency noted for other meats. 

The markets themselves pay a higher price for meat of slightly older 
calves, as the quality of the veal is better if the animal is aged 8 to 12 weeks. 

MUTTON. 

Increase in lamb consumption. 

The tendency to produce smaller, younger and lighter animals is also 
to be noted for mutton. This tendency shows itself in the first place by 
the increased consumption of lambs in comparison with mature sheep. During 
the last few years, mutton imports into Great Britain have shown a definite ten¬ 
dency in favour of lamb, while the imports of mutton have declined. Ten 
3”ears ago, mutton imports practically equalled those of lamb. In 1926, Great 
Britain imported 2.6 million cwt. of mutton and 2.8 million cwt. of lamb. 
Since then, the quantity of mutton has gradually declined while the quantity 
of lamb has rapidly increased, so that in 1934, wdiile the imports of mutton 
amounted to 1.6 million cwt., the imports of lamb were three times greater, that 
is, 4.9 million, cwt. 
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Weight and price of sheep. 

With mutton also, the price paid per unit of weight increases with the dimi¬ 
nution in the size of the animal, hut the optimum weight varies as to price 
in sheep, according to the breed. In fact, following the live weight , the dif¬ 
ferent breeds attain varying proportions of fat. Hammond says, for example, 
that a carcass of the Southdown breed obtains the best price at a weight of 
about 55 lbs., while that of the Blackface breed commands highest prices at 
a weight of 65 to 75 lbs. At the latter weights, the carcasses of the South- 
downs have too high a degree of fat, which is not to the present taste of 
consumers. 

The present market tendencies have also caused mutton producers serious 
problems and the various production areas in view of the new position are 
placed under very different conditions. 

Feeding of fat lambs. 

To raise fat lambs such as the English market requires and for which it 
will pay the best prices, i. e., lambs which when a few weeks old attain the 
weight and finish required for slaughter, selected animals must be used, or 
at least the progeny of their crossing with other sheep breeds. English breed¬ 
ers have succeeded in raising sheep breeds for meat production which supply 
these requirements completely. These breeds are however rather delicate, and 
require a healthy climate, not too dry and abundant nourishment. 

The production of fat lambs necessitates during the first week of life 
and also for ewes during the suckling period, an abundant feeding; this feed¬ 
ing may be obtained either on very rich pasturages or by giving the animals 
concentrate feeds, a course, which is not always profitable. Regions suitable for 
producing fat lambs are accordingly limited; in England there are many, and they 
fairly frequent in New Zealand and in some parts of the United States, but are 
not very common in the great sheep raising countries, as in Australia, South 
Africa and the South American countries. 

The latter, and especially Australia and South Africa, are the classic count¬ 
ries for the production of wool. The raising of fat lambs as at present re¬ 
quired on the meat markets places them in a difficult position, because the climate, 
though excellent for wool production is certainly not the most suitable for lamb. 
Only a few limited areas have sufficient humidity to allow this production, 
and an endeavour has been made to cross merino ewes, which form the greater 
part of the stock, with raxns of one of the English meat breeds. The resultant 
lambs are then fattened. 

Changes in the geographical distribution of lamb, 

and sheep production. 

As is shown by the import figures for mutton and lamb in England, New 
Zealand during the last few years has proved successful in complying more 
easily and rapidly than any other country with the new requirements of the 
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market where preference is now given to lambs. The other important exporting 
countries have somewhat lagged behind, although they have also endeavoured 
to furnish Great Britain with a greater supply of lambs. 


Mutton and lamb (frozen) imports into Great Britain . 

(per thousand cwt.) 


Year 

From Australia 

From New Zealand 

From Argentina 

From Uruguay 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Mutton 

Lamb 

1926. 

214 

481 

I 090 

I 591 

736 

534 

203 

5 S 

1927. 

192 

432 

I 04S 

I 679 

7S9 

748 

194 

124 

1923 ........ 1 

212 

335 

963 

I 832 

706 

S05 

246 

158 

1929.! 

129 

465 

ss 4 

I 862 

655 

S90 

igS 

172 

1930 . ! 

254 

565 

1 1172 

2 12 I 

657 

795 

i 57 

267 

* 93 *. 

5°2 : 

1 927 

! X 105 

2 365 

j 4 S 5 

1 068 

54 

231 

1932 . 

191 

961 

! x 336 

2 572 

! 354 

1 017 

32 

131 

1933 ........ 

347 

957 

1 993 

1 2 737 

j 217 

929 

33 

139 

I 934 . 

j 461 

1 166 

| 899 

| 2 656 

| 133 

7S4 

1 

N 

T25 


The different positions in which the various producing countries are ranked 
is seen not so much from the quantity of meat marketed as from the dif¬ 
ferences in quality, expressed in the prices obtained. After English and Irish 
meat, both of which arrive fresh at the Smithfield market and are therefore 
considered superior to the frozen meat sent from overseas, among the latter, 
lamb and mutton from New r Zealand realise the best average prices. Australian 
meat takes second place followed by South American. South American meat 
is not obtained from breeds, but from crossings made with Lincoln and Romney 
Marsh, while, in New Zealand and in Australia, the improvement in lamb 
production, is chiefly the result of the improvement of the English meat breeds. 

St. Taussig. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Congresses and Exhibitions. 

The XVIIth International Agricultural Congress. — The XVIIth Interna¬ 
tional Agricultural Congress, organised under the auspices of the International Agri¬ 
cultural Commission (International Union of Agricultural Associations), will be held 
at the Hague from 16 to 23 June, 1937. It is under the Patronage of Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, and is one of a series of Congresses held at Paris 
(1923), Warsaw 7 (1925), Rome (1927), Bukarest (1929), Prague (1931), and Budapest 
( I 934 )* The programme of the Hague Congress includes 21 subjects relating to agrarian 
policy and rural economy, agricultural instruction and propaganda, agricultural co¬ 
operation, plant production, viticulture, animal production, the agricultural industries, 
and the woman 111 the country. 


D. K. 
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International Federation for the T)e velo pmenT of Production, Utilisation 
and Trade of Aromatic, Medicinal and similar Plants. — The next International 
Congress, organised by the Federation, will he held at Prague in July, 103S. 

The XItii International Dairy Congress, Berlin. 22-28 August, 1037 (Secre¬ 
tariat general Berlin, S W 08, Undenstrasse 28). — For the first time in the 30 years 
existence of the International Dairy Federation, an International Dairy Congress 
will take place in Berlin The preceding Congreses were held in the following cities: 

Brussels, 1003, Paris, 1905, the Hague, L907, Budapest, 1-909; Stockholm, 1911; 
Berne, 19 ip Paris, 192O; Fondon, 1928, Copenhagen, 1931, Rome and Milan, 1934. 

The XItli International Dairy Congress will be held in Berlin from 22 to 28 
August, 193 7 The organiser of Hie Congress is the Minister of Prussia and of the 
Reich for Food Supply and Agriculture. 

The President of the XXth International Dairy Congress is Freiherr von Kanne 
and the Secret ary General is Mr W. Clauss 

The object of the Congress, which will be attended by specialists from all over 
the world, will be primarily to discuss the reports concerning the experiments and 
progress made both from the technical and practical points of view. The questions 
to be treated will be discussed in the four following sections.— 

Section I 

Milk production. Tropical dm wing 

1st Question: Practical application of milk recording from the standpoint of 
stock-breeding and feeding, 

2nd Question Scientific feeding of dairy cattle by means of forage produced 
on the farm; 

3rd Question: Importance of stable hygiene from the economic point of view; 

4th Question: Intension and control of contagious abortion; 

5U1 Question: Tropical dairying. 

Section II. 

Utilisation of milk . Improvement in qualify. 

1st Question: Defective milk from the practical and scientific points of view. 

2nd Question: (a) Formation of aroma; 

(b) Preservation of butter. 

3rd Question: Pasteurisation of milk for cheese-making in respect of different 
kinds of cheese. 

4th Question* (a) Utilisation of surplus milk for the manufacture of dairy 
products such as condensed milk, milk powder, etc.; 

(b) Utilisation of skimmed milk, whey and buttermilk. 

5th Question: Improvement in the quality of milk and milk products (recording, 
competitions). 

Section III. 

Legislative measures, sale of milk and dairy products , propaganda , 
dairy economics, vocational instruction. 

1st Question: International regulation for the preparation and trade of melted 
cheese and milk powder, also for the unification of methods of analysis (Report of 
the International Dairy Federation); 

2nd Question: Measures for the regulation of marketing milk and dairy pro¬ 
ducts with a view to stabilising prices at a rate satisfactory to producers, dealers 
and consumers (regulation of markets); 
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3rd Question: Measures for obtaining milk in the various countries (report 
of the International Dairy Federation); 

4th Question: Forms of dairy organisations (private enterprises, companies, 
co-operative societies), their advantages and disadvantages; 

5th Question: Vocational dairying instruction and the objectives in instruction 
in the dairy schools from the scientific and practical points of view. 

Section IV. 

Industry and construction of dairy machines , technique, apparatus 
and means of transport . 

1st Question: Plans for and construction of dairy enterprises (taking into 
account the question of residuary waters). 

2nd Question: (a) Technical means of treatment and transport of milk, sale 
of milk and dairy products; 

(b) Installations in dairies for the preparation of packing mate¬ 
rial for milk and dairy products for sale; 

3rd Question: The use of power in dairies. 

4th Question: Development of apparatus and dair}' machinery in relation to 
the raw material employed. 

On r December, 1936, 408 reports from 24 countries were announced. The 
majority of these reports, apart from those from Germany, came from the following 
countries: Austria (60 reports); Great Britain (35 reports); Hungary (28 reports); the 
United States (27 reports); Italy (23 reports); France (21 reports); Denmark (17 
reports); the Netherlands (12 reports), and the remainder from 14 other countries. 

The largest number of reports (166) has been received by Section II which is 
not surprising owing to its outstanding importance. 

The official invitations to the Congress will be sent out in January, 1937, to 
all those interested in ever}' country and will be accompanied by a detailed pro¬ 
gramme drawn up by Freiherr von KLanne. 

Those wishing to register as members of the Congress may do so either at the 
National Committees or directly at the organising Bureau of the Congress. 

International Dairy Exhibition, Berlin, 21-29 August 1937. — This 
Exhibition is organised to coincide with the XI th International Dairying Congress. 
It will be on a larger scale than previous exhibitions and will cover dairying through¬ 
out the world, showing the efforts made and the practical, scientific and industrial 
results obtained, also the progress made in the economic field. The Exhibition will, 
be divided into three principal groups:— 

the National Exhibitions of the nations; 

the International Dairy Exhibition; 

the International Competition for quality of dairy products and a series of 
other special exhibitions. 

The Exhibition of the Nations will allow each country to show the particular 
situation of their dairy industries. The International Dairy ExMbition, with its 
machine park, will exhibit the modern plant acquired by the dairy industry. In the 
International Competition for quality of dairy products specialists of all countries 
will have the opportunity of taking part in the classification of different samples. 

There will be a hall where milk may be consumed. 

There will also be a special exhibition of “ Dairy propaganda in the different 
countries V 
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Experiment Stations. 

Supplementary material to be added to the monograph entitled “ Sta¬ 
tions op Experiment \l Agriculture in tropical countries ' 5 (Les Institutions 
cVexperimentation agricole dans les Pays chauds) —- With a view to keeping up to 
date the information contained in the above monograph which appeared in 1934, SU P“ 
plementary material considered to be of interest is published from time to time, so 
that readers will have all such information in advance of a newr edition. 

The material given below is to be referred to the List of Institutions, on the 
pages as indicated. 

I — TANGANYIKA (Territory of) 

(Refer to p. 152 of the list) 

20. — JMhngano Sisal Experiment Station. 

(1) This station is situated on the northern portion of the road from Tanga to 
Korogwe, near Kibaranga, 20 miles from the coast. 

(2) It w T as established ac the end of 1934. 

(3) It is under the direction of and receives grants from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Sisal Cess Board and the Colonial Development Fund. 

(4) It consists of a property of about 1087 acres situated at an altitude of about 
328 feet above the sea level. The soil is rich, deep, composed of red sandy marl, 
formed on the spot by decomposition of the gneiss rocks. The situation of the experi¬ 
mental plantation is that of a typical sisal region in Tanganyika. 

(8) (0) The main purpose of the Station is to investigate problems of the cultiva¬ 

tion of Agave spp. The investigations relate to the 21 most important species of 
Agave, as well as to Furcraea (Mauritius hemp), Boehmcvia (China grass), pine-apple 
and cover plants (especially Calopogomitm mucnnaides). 


II. — BRAZIL. 

(Refer to page 204 of the List). 

17. — Estapcio Experimental Central de Cafe, de Botucath . 

17. — Central Coffee Experimental Station, Botncatii . 

(1) This station is situated at Botucatu. 

(2) It was officially inaugurated in April 1933. 

(3) (4) It is under the direction and receives grants from the Technical Sendee 
of the National Coffee Department. 

(5) It occupies the former Lageado and Edgardia plantations. 

(8) (9) Its main purpose consists in the general study of all problems relating 

to the growing of the coffee plant and to coffee production in Brazil. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

ClFERRl, R. L’indastria del banano in Sicilia. Monograph No. i., 27 pages. Min¬ 
istry of Colonies. R. Azienda Monopolio Banane. Rome, 1936. 

In this study the E. Azienda Monopolio Banane initiates a series of monographs 
on the present knowledge and on the solution of various problems relating to the 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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banana: species and varieties cultivated and to be cultivated, preservation of fruits 
and their various utilisations, transport and trade. 

The writer states that, whatever may be the species or variety of banana cultiv¬ 
ated in Sicily, such as the local varieties or the Gros Michel and the Johnson (Musa 
sapicnium), or the selected imported varieties of M. Cavendishii (Musa Sinensis), the 
cultivation of this tropical plant in Sicily can never be more than a domestic and 
ornamental cultivation, on account of the low yield, the irregularity of the inflores¬ 
cence, the high cost of production and the inferiority in flavour of the fruit as com¬ 
pared with that of other bananas. 

G. S. 

Taylor, H. V., The Apples of England, Foreword by Sir A. D. Hall, London, 
1936, Crosby Lockwood and Son Ltd. 299 pp., ti Illustrations, 1 Coloured plate. 

In the first part the writer undertakes a general review of all that forms the 
basis of the knowledge and classification of varieties of apples. He first gives a 
very accurate explanation of what is considered in pomology as “ variety ”, and then 
passes on to an interesting historical shetch of the origin and development of British 
varieties. He then treats the peculiarities of the vegetative and reproductive organs 
characterising the different varieties. A few pages are devoted to questions of 
fecundation and the transmission of hereditary characters, followed by the utilis¬ 
ation of apples for the table, in cooking and in the manufacture of cider. 

The second part of this work is confined exclusively to the description of various 
varieties in alphabetical order. The writer has endeavoured to supply as accurate 
information as possible on all the varieties now cultivated in England and particularly 
on those which appear In nursery gardeners’ catalogues. In these descriptions, he 
given special attention to specimens seen by him in fruit exhibitions or sent to 
has him by nursery gardeners. The well-known older varieties are represented by 
drawings, by Hiss K. Johnston, from illustrations found in historical and classical 
works on pomology. A number, unfortunately limited, of modern varieties are 
shown in excellent photographs, admirably reproduced. 

As Sir Daniel Hall says in his charming preface, this book is ” a account of the 
apple population of to-day 

N, v. G. 

STehle, H., Flore de la Guadeloupe et Dependences, 2S4 pp., 48 illustrations, Basse- 
Terre, 1935. 

The object of the writer has been to publish an Essay on the Ecology and Botan¬ 
ical Geography of Guadeloupe and the Dependencies. 

This volume is the first of a series. After a brief geographical sketch, the 
writer gives a historical survey of the studies on the flora of Guadeloupe followed 
by an extensive study of the origin and development of this flora and the manner 
in which tills development has taken place. This question is all the more important 
in that the island in question is small and isolated and ravaged by violent cyclones 
which have a profound influence on the physionomy of the flora. 

The writer distinguishes three principal regions: the lower region, from o to 300 
metres above sea level; the middle region, from, 500 to 1000 metres, which is forest; 
and the higher region, which is that of the high table-lands and volcanic summits. 
Each of these regions include several sectors with a particular physionomy. 
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Snowpkn, J. D, The cultivntecl races of Sors'hum, London, 1936, VII-273, pp., 
31 fig, 4 plates Price- 10s. 6d. 

A considerable gap in the knowledge of cultivated plants has been filled by the 
decision of the authorities of Kew Gardens to encourage the publication of a work 
on cultivated sorghums There exists already a revised list of cultivated sorghums 
published by Dr State in the “ Flora of Tropical Africa this revised list is dated 
19 r7. But the collections of utilised plants have increased greatly since that time. 
The collaboration of officials of Departments of Agriculture in the British Empire 
has also been invited and they have been asked to send new samples. The author 
of this work has the great advantage of being not only an expert in systematic 
botany, but also of an equally profound knowledge of the cultivation of sorghums 
as practised in Africa The work includes, therefore, in addition to the detailed 
diagnoses of 31 species, each divided into numerous varieties, very useful to farmers 
and above all to breeders, a number of observations on the cultivation and history 
of sorghums. The book also contains a chapter on the relations between the cultiv¬ 
ated and the wild sorghums. The bibliography, at the end of the volume, is very 
complete. It is to be regretted only that no reference is made to the often discussed 
problem of the hybrids between sorghums and sugar canes. W. B. 

PKTBKSEn, A sinus, Die (Eraser als Kulturpfianzen mid Dnkrauter auf Wiese, Weide 
mid Acker, 20 o pp., roo illustrations. Berlin, 193A Rcinliold Kuhn A G. 

This book is devoted to k< gramineous plants growing in pastures, sown meadows 
and fields, as cultivated plants and weeds A The intention is to generalise and 
extend the knowledge of gramineous plants from the triple standpoint of their botan¬ 
ical determination, their cultural needs and their agricultural value. 

I11 the first part of this work, the 77 species recognised as the most important 
are reproduced in excellent drawings illustrating the inflorescences, the leaf characters 
and the seeds of each species. Each illustration is accompanied by a short note 
on the characteristics of the species. The most important characters from the 
point of view of determination are emphasised by typographical indications. With 
the aid of these drawings, it is not difficult to determine exactly, and at any stage 
of development, the botanical name of all grasses found, with the exception of 
cereals and rare species which the writer has not included in this study. Those who 
desire to make a systematic study of the question, and do not limit themselves solely 
to an examination of the illustrations, will find the work contains two analytical 
keys for the determination of the species. The first is based on the characters of 
the inflorescences; the second on the leaf characters whereby the grasses vhieli 
have not yet flowered may be determined. The writer, avoiding the dichotomous 
system, groups the gramineous plants into 8 arbitrary groups, in part corresponding 
to the taxonomic natural classification, while the eighth group, which includes all 
which does not enter into the other 7 groups, is a mixture of very heterogeneous species. 

In the second part the gramineous plants, classified by alphabetic order, are 
reviewed and treated from the point of view of their agricultural importance, their 
physiological characters and their requirements in soil, climate and cultivation. The 
writer has given particular attention to gramineous plants which are injurious and 
without value and grow in the pastures and sown meadows to the detriment of 
superior quality plants and which invade the arable fields as the most harmful weeds. 
He also gives detailed methods of control. 

The third part contains the ecological and practical aspects of the subject and 
treats the gramineous plants and other grasses forming the various types of pastures 
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and sown meadows and cultivated in the fields for forage production. The A. gives 
practical advice on the composition of mixtures of seeds for establishing pastures 
and sown meadows. Finally, he deals with the subject of manures, the cultivation 
methods necessary and all other questions relating to the laying down of meadows 
in the proper sense. N. G. 

Indagine sulla Peschicoltura it alia na, 234 pp., fig. and plates in colours. Fascist 
Confederation of Agriculturalists. Rome, 1036, XIV (Palazzo Margherita), price; 

50 Italian lire. 

This very important enquiry on the cultivation of peaches in Italy has been 
compiled, under the direction of Dr. D. Guzzini, by a number of collaborators (G. Gola, 
G. Be Marzi, A. Manaresi, A. Pieri, E, Ferraris, G. Giorgini, E. Mazzei, G. Bruschin, 
G. Giordani, P. Zito, D, Maitan, S. Bellofiore). 

In an interesting preface, the Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture, S. E. G. 
Tassinari, draws attention to the timeliness of publishing the results of a 5 years enquiry 
at a moment when the Horticultural Corporation has stated the need for a critical 
inventory of the species and varieties cultivated in Italy. It is particularly suitable 
that this work has been carried out first for the peach, owdng to the importance 
of Italian production on the European market. 

The character of this publication is by no means that of a treatise on peach 
growing, but is essentially an enquiry carried out by characteristic regions: Veiietia, 
Eiguria, Piedmont, Emilia, Romagna, Tuscany, Campania. While the production of 
Piedmont and Eiguria is directed tow r ards supplying the needs of the Italian market, 
Emilia and Romagna supply the foreign markets and Campania specialises in the 
production of peaches for the preserving industry. 

The preliminary work of bibliographical documentation was completed by sending 
out two detailed questionnaires and by visits by experts to the places of production. 

The following are a few r data of a statistical nature: the production of peaches 
in Italy in the last few years, has varied from 1 800 000 quintals (1930) to 3 200 000 
(1933). The varieties studied during the enquiry have been classified as early, July 
varieties, August varieties September varieties and late. 

Fifty per cent of the total production is represented hy varieties of American 
origin. For each region of production, a list of cultivated varieties has been estab¬ 
lished, and also a very valuable calendar showing periods of maturation. It is thus 
easy to follow the development of peach production in Italy by periods of 10 days. 

After having, studied the characteristics of the different varieties and the systems 
of cultivation, a detailed description is given of the nature of production in the 
various regions: Eiguria (provinces of Genoa, Imperia, Savona); Venetia (provinces 
of Padua, Treviso, Venice and Verona); Piedmont (provinces of Alessandria, Aosta, 
Cuneo, Turin); Emilia and Romagna (provinces of Piacenza, Parma, Reggio-Etnilia, 
Modena, Bologna, Forll, Ravenna, Ferrara); Tuscany (provinces of Florence, Eucca, 
Pisa); Campania (Naples region). 

This is followed by a study of the exportation of peaches and the various markets. 

In this brief summary, mention may be made of the abundance of information 
collected and the care with which this publication has been illustrated and presented. 
Numerous coloured plates considerably assist the study of varieties, while diagrams 
make it easy to understand variations of market prices. 

The conclusions of the enquiry are worthy of reproduction in their entirety, 
especially those on the choice of varieties to be retained. 

This admirable work does the Fascist Confederation of Agriculturists much credit 
and represents a collection of documents of very great value. G. R. 
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Books. 

General. 

AnntjairE national de 1/ agriculture 1936-37. Paris, Societe artistique de publi¬ 
cations techniques, [1936]. 1327 p. 

Campbell, A. S. An introduction to country life. Princeton, University press, 
1936. X, 172 p. 

Grim, J, S. Introduction to agriculture. Boston [etc.], Allyn & Bacon, [1935]. 
VI, 419, 8 p. 

Landwirtschaptlicher KALENDER fur POLEN 1937. 18. Jrg. Hrsg. vom Verband 
deutsclier Genossenschaften in Polen. Poznan, Landwirtschaftliches Zentral- 
wochenblatt fur Polen. 1937. *76 P* 

Reichsnaehrstand TaschenkalEnder 1937. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags, 
[ 1937 ]- 384 P- 

Sociedad nacional agraria, Lima. Menioria que la Junta directiva presenta a la 
Asamblea general ordinaria 1934-35. Lima, Libraria e Imp rent a Gil, 1936. 
Lima, 160 p. 

United Planters' Association op S. India, Madras. Planting director of 
Southern India 1934. [Madras, Madras Publishing House], 1934. 296 p. 

Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd. Report for the year 1935 
Aberystwyth, [1936], 52 p. 

General Agronomy . 

Association op official seed analysts of North America. Proceedings 1936, 
28th Annual meeting. Rochester, N. YU, June, 16-18, 1936. Geneva, N, YU, 
June 19, 1936. [Geneva, N. YU, Humphrey press, 1936]. 115 p. 

I-Iohenheim. Landesversuchsanstalt fiir landw. Chemie. Jahresbericht 1932/33- 
1934/35. [Miihringen, R. Wald, 1936]. 36 p. 

Prianiciinikov, D. N. ArpoxriMiiii. Moeiina, Toe}!. ii,u-ho kotx anon 11 i*ouxo.mtni 
jni'iopaaypw. 1934. 399 P- 
[Agricultural chemistry]. 

VlTl, G. Un esempio di bonifica delle colline argillose plioceniche emiliane. [Bologna, 
Stab. tip. L- Parma, 1936]. 79 p. (Sindacato provinciale fascistatecnici agri- 
coli, Bologna). 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Brukner, H. Die Biochemie des Tabaks und der Tabakverarbeitung mit beson- 
derer B eriicksichtigung der chemischen Oualitatsbestimmung. Zugleich ein 
Beispiel der natiirlichen Veranderung und methodischen Untersuchung pflan- 
zlicher Genuss-, Heil- und Futtermittel bei ihrer Gewinnung, Verarbeitung und 
Aufbewahrung. Berlin, P. Parey, 1936, XII, 446 p. 

Prianichnikov, D. N. i I. V. Iakouchkin. PacTeHna iiojigbou Ky jilt} pa (iacTHoe 
aeMjreACJiiie). 9-e 11 uaime, nepepafioTawiioe 11 aoiio menHoe. Mockbu, Tocyi. 1134 -BO kcu- 
XOMIofi H COBX03HO1I jiMTepaiypu, 1936. 843 p. 

[The cultivation of held crops. (Specialised agriculture)]. 

The Tobacco Trade Y t ear Book & Diary 1937. London, «Tobacco » [1936]. 
168 p. 

Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

Abhandlungen Uber Kakao: “ Gordian A Hamburg, ‘‘Gordian" (M, Rieck), 
[1936] (“Gordian" [Gordian-Lehrschau], 1- ). 

Gray, G. D. All about the soya bean, in agriculture, industry and commerce. 
London, J. Bale, sons & Danielsson, 1936. VIII, 140 p. 
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Gkoumm-Grjxmailo, A. G. X.i0iiK,0B0 r icT bo B Rnrae. .leHimrpaj, IIss-bo Bceco»3noft AKa- 
4 eMim ceiii>cKoxo 3 aHCTBenHHx Hayit iim. B. II. .lemiua, .TeHnurpa^cKEfi 1936* 

80 p. (Bcecoi03Hafl ce.*rLCK0xo3aiicTBemiHx liayK mi. B. II. Jemma. Beecoicw- 

HHli If IICTHTVT p aCT6HII t' BO r ICTBa). 

[Cotton growing in China], 

Horticulture. 

Royal Horticultural Society. London. Lily year-book 1936. No. 5. London, 
Royal horticultural society, 1936. 13* P* 

Taylor, H. V. The apples of England. London, Crosby Lockwood Sc son, 1936. 

266' p, (Agricultural and horticultural handbooks). 

ZirklB, C. The beginnings of plant hybridization. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania press, 1935 - XIII, 231 p. 

Viticulture . 

CongrEs (I er ) international du raisin ET DU jus de raisin. Tunis, 18 au 23 
octobre 1936. Paris, P. Alcan 1936. 280 p. (Commission permanente interna¬ 
tional e de viticulture). 


Forestry. 

Bartel, F. und E. H. von Hopffgarten. Forstliche Staudortskartierung der 
Dippoldiswalder und der fflrschbach-ITeide siidlich von Dresden. Methodischer 
Beitrag zur Kartierung deutscher Waldboden. Leipzig, G. A. Kaufmann, 
1936, 57 p. (Abhandlungen des Sachsischen Geologischen Landesamt. Hft. 15). 

Neumann, C. W. Das Buch vom deutschen Wald. Kin Fiihrer zu Heimatliebe und 
Heimatschutz. Leipzig, G. Dollheimer, 1936. 351 p. 

Nygaard, J. Skogahnanakk 1937. 20. Aargang. Oslo, Orondahl&Son, [1936], 344p. 
[Forestry Almanack]. 

Silva meditERRANEA. Bulletin. X° Annee. Decembre 1935 - Firenze, M. Ricci, 
1936. 186 p, 

* Animal Husbandry. 

Bqbrowski, J. Hodowla swih z uwzglednieiiiem gospodarstw malorolnych. Tarnow, 
Nakladem autora, 1936. 99 p. 

[Pig breeding from the point of view of small farms]. 

Mohamed Aly, prince. Breeding of Pure bred Arab horses. Cairo, P. Barbey’s 
printing office, 1935-1936. 2 v. (Royal agricultural society). 

Reichsverband oesterreichischer und bayerischer Zuchtorganisationen 
fur das PinzgauER Rind. Vom Schaffen der Pinzgauer Zuchtverbande im 
Jahre 1934, 1935- Saalfelden, 1935, 1936. 2 vols. 

Various. 

American planning and civic association, Washington, American planning and 
civic annual edited by H. James, 1936. [Harrisburg, Pa. Mount Pleasant 
Press], 1936. 

AnTONELLI, G. Le piante che ridanno la salute, ossia le piante alimentari e alcune 
selvatiche comuni italiane nella medicina domestica. Roma, F. Pustet, 1935. 
490 p. 

Ponds national be la recherche scientiFique. Bruxelles. Rapport 

annuel 1935-36. Bruxelles, [Imprimerie Jean Vromans], 1936. 255 p. 

Oberhessische Gessellschaft furNatur-und HEilkunde zu Giessen. Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Abteilung. Bericht. Band 17. 1935-36. Giessen, Verlag von 
Miinchowsche Universitats-Druckerei Otto Kindt. 1936. 204 p. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions v. 58. Part III. Session 1935-36. 
Edinburgh, Robert Grant, 1936. 561-901 p. 

SociETA entomologica Italian a. Memorie v. 15, 1936. Fasc. I. Genova, Fr.lli Pa- 
gano, 1936. 128 p. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE TECHNIQUE IN HEATING HOTBEDS 

BY ELECTRICITY 

i. — General Remarks. 

Various attempts have been made to heat the sub-soil of crops b}- means 
of steam or hot-water pipes, but the necessity of having an easily available 
source of heat indispensable for the production of the steam and the difficulties 
of the costly installation have prevented the general adoption of this system. 
Besides, the pipes easily rust in the moist, manured soil and a very close super¬ 
vision is necessary, but in spite of this, during the night, when the cold becomes 
more intense, the boiler is practically always at its lowest heat. 

In consequence of the adoption of motor power on farms, it is becoming 
everywhere increasingly difficult to obtain manure for the heating of hotbeds; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that in the northern countries, where great pro¬ 
gress has been made in the electrification of the rural areas, the heating of the 
soil by means of electricity has been contemplated. Following successful experi¬ 
ments, the substitution of electricity for manure as a means of heating the soil 
in order to accelerate plant germination is rapidly becoming general. Harold 
Edholm (i) reports in a paper read to the Ro}'al Academy of Agriculture, Sweden, 
in 1927, that hotbeds used in Sweden, Norway and other European countries, 
are heated with soil immersion cables placed either directly in the soil or in tiles 
laid in the soil to facilitate ventilation. In some instances, these tiles have vertical 
outlets to allow heating of the air by contact with the heater cable. EphoiA i 
also reports that bottom insulation of hotbeds is desirable to reduce heat losses 
in the sub-soil; he suggests the use of charcoal for this insulation. The charcoal, 
used for this purpose also releases carbon dioxide useful for plant food. 

The practice of electric soil heating has advanced rapidly in the United 
vStates, Canada, England, Denmark, Holland, Austria, Germany, France, etc. 
Thus, in the United States, in 1932, over 83 km. of soil heating cable were sold, 
and in 1935, the annual consumption of electricit}" for soil heating amounted to 
4 million kilowatt hours for 5 000 kilowatts installed (7). In Canada, in the 
province of Quebec, the surface area in greenhouses heated by electricity attains 
22 000 sq. feet. In the outlying districts of Stockholm (8) over 300 market 
gardeners utilise during the period between midnight and 6 a. m., an average of 
500 kw. In Holland, many bulb growers use this system of heating; on one 
farm, 23 acres are heated in this way. 

Tee. 2 IngL 
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The advantages of this method . 

Experiments have shown (7, y) that electric soil heating presents very con¬ 
siderable advantages:— 

(1) The necessary apparatus for electric heating can be rapidly installed, 
while considerable time and labour are required for making manure beds: 

(2) An even heat can be obtained in any part of the hotbed, by electric 
heating and as opposed to manure, without giving off vapour and especially 
ammonia vapour which may be harmful to plant growth, causing the plants 
to rot. In manure hotbeds, the heat concentrates in the centre and the plants 
set near the edges are slow in growing and inferior in quality. The soil temper¬ 
ature best suited to any particular plant can be selected and maintained by ther¬ 
mostatic control. This greatly improves growing conditions and prevents plant 
losses due to extremes of temperature: 

(3) Crops may be advanced or retarded at will, and so higher prices 
may be obtained; 

(4) The electric hotbed can be used in the autumn. Constant temper¬ 
ature can be maintained as the weather gets colder. In the manure beds on the 
other hand, the heat is no longer there at the time when it is needed most; 

(5) Several successive crops may be raised per season without moving 
the soil in the bed to replace the manure (the heating value of manure only 
lasts about 6 weeks); 

(6) A well-installed electric hotbed will last 6 years or more; 

(7) It is easier to convert it into a cold bed during the periods of appa¬ 
rent repose or the initial growth phases, thus eliminating the necessity of 
transplanting, As is well known, the process of cooling applied during these 
diverse phases may cause considerable changes in growth (vernalisation, etc.); 

(8) It is possible that the electric current has a direct influence on plants. 
Among the earliest experiments may be noted those carried out by the Beauvais 
Agricultural Institute, France: a low tension wire was placed in arable soil. 
The results in some cases were favourable, and in others either neutral or un¬ 
favourable, hence practical conclusions cannot be drawn in respect of the use 
of electricity in this form. 

Other experiments using electric emanations gave the same results. 

In any case, the difficulty in experiments is that is practically impossible 
to find constantly equivalent conditions: same degree of moisture, light, etc., 
so that, in addition to the action of electricity those clue to atmospheric factors 
must also be taken into account, thus rendering experiments of this t} r pe exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. 

The advantages of electric hotbeds in respect of greenhouses for plant raising 
are as follows: 

(1) The initial cost of installation is not excessive. 

(2) There is no further necessity for supplementary beds to harden the 
plants before transplanting. 

(3) The use of plant-boxes as is usually practised in green-houses is not 
required. 
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(4; Less labour is required in raising plants in an electric hotbed than 
in a greenhouse. 

In the greenhouse, the plant undergoes, between germination and planting 
in the field a series of transplantations which are avoided in adopting the elec¬ 
tric hotbed; plants sown in the hotbed grow, up to the moment of planting in 
the field, without having to be transplanted. They are hardened in the hot¬ 
bed itself, which can be changed into a cold bed simply by switching off the 
current. 

This system of forcing plant growth is easier and more effective than that 
of manuring and it also appears to be more economical when well operated; 
the soil being a good retainer of heat, heating does not require to be continuous, 
but can be laid on during those hours of the day and night when the current 
is cheaper. Electricity, therefore, affords gardeners the opportunit} 7 * of producing 
early crops at will, thus escaping the rule of the seasons; it secures them excellent 
results with little labour. Finally from a national point of view, early crops 
in each country at reasonable prices result in a decrease in imports. 

Field of application tor electric soil heating . 

There are two general fields of application for electric soil heating: the hot¬ 
bed, generally consisting of a 6 x u ft. frame with glass sashes; the heating 
of propagating benches in greenhouses. In the latter case, the advantages of 
electric heating are even more pronounced than in the hotbeds; in fact, results 
have shown that some plants can be grown with electric heating which could 
not be grown with the old methods employed in the greenhouse. 

Material at present used for electric soil heating . 

As in the manure bed, the electric bed is composed of a glass sash fitted 
on to a frame of wood, bricks or masonry. But instead of obtaining the op¬ 
timum soil temperature through the decomposition of the manure placed in the 
sub-soil, heating is obtained by means of an electric resistance cable buried in 
the sub-soil. In preparing this bed, well insulated material must be employed 
in order to prevent losses of heat, causing of waste in electrical energy. The 
heating cables must also be well covered and the temperature regulated; finals 
electric wiring has to be fitted to bring the current up to the point required. 

2. — Heating cables. 

Heating by electricity implies the provision of a conductor with sufficient 
resistance through which the current is passed. The energy dissipated in this 
way is transformed into heat. To calculate this, the best formula to use is the 
i 2 R; if an attempt is made to employ a formula involving voltage drop, e. g. IE* 
difficulties through inductance and impedance arise, at least when alternating 
current is used, as is most often the case. When R ohms is the resistance of 
the wire and I amps the current passed, the rate of energy dissipated in watts 
and in consequence the total energy in watt hours or kw. hrs. are easily deter¬ 
mined. The relation between the energy in watts required and the cable resist- 
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anee can be found by squaring the wire voltage and dividing the product by 
the total circuit resistance in ohms. When a pressure of 10 to 30 volts is avail¬ 
able, a bare iron wire can be used as heating cable. This system has been prac¬ 
tised on several occasions in Europe; it has also been tried by Dr. Eewley in 

England. 

This latter, working at the Cheshunt Research Experiment Station, in IQ30- 
1031, used a galvanised iron wire, not insulated, through which he passed a 
low voltage current, in order to reduce electricity consumption. In respect 
of this experiment, it may be noted that similar work was carried out by Jacob¬ 
sen in Norway, sei^eral years earlier: the results were satisfactory when deal¬ 
ing with small areas, but,for larger surfaces, the use of insulated cables having 
220 volts is more suitable. 

As a general rule, the use of bare heating wires, of iron, aluminium, copper 
or chrome nickel, has not been very successful owing to rapid oxidation. Gener¬ 
ally, the voltage of the current adopted varies between 100 and 230 volts. Then 
it is no longer possible to place in the soil a bare wire, and an insulated cable 
is required, protected by a covering resistant to heat. Usually, the resistance 
wire is bound with asbestos tape; this is then covered with impregnated paper, 
and the whole is enclosed in a lead sheath. In England, the “ General Electric 
Company ” supply a cable in standard lengths of 50 yards for use on a 230 volt 
current, at which pressure the current is 3.05 amperes and the loading is 700 watts; 
the resistance is approximately 0.5 ohm j)er ft. Messrs. Eelten and Wilhelm 
Carlswerke A.-G. Kdhln-Miilheim (Germany), manufacture lead sheathed and 
armoured cables (10). The resistance wire is a nickel copper alloy; it is coated 
with asbestos, covered with oil-saturated paper; over which a seamless lead 
sheath is laid. In the armoured cable, the lead sheath is coated with a com¬ 
pound free of coal tar, enclosed in paper, covered with two layers of aluminium 
tape which are in turn protected by a coating of tar and a layer of paper. The 
cable is thus adequately protected against any chemical action of the soil. 

In France, cables are used in which the resistance wire is of steel or nickel. 
Insulation is obtained by means of asbestos or a lead sheath. 

The “ Siemens Brothers Company, Ltd. ”, Woolwich, supply a heating 
cable of 200 watts and one of 700 watts (17). The 200 watt cable consists of 
an asbestos centre on which the resistance wire is wound; this in turn is pro¬ 
tected by asbestos yarn, asbestos tape, a lead sheath and a tape impregnated 
with a coal tar compound. The 700 watt type only differs from the preceding 
in that there are two separate conductors. 

In England, there are still to be found cables with a heating wire of chrome 
nickel, from 0.7 to 1 mm. coated with asbestos, oiled paper, a lead sheath and 
impregnated jute. 

In the United States, heating cables are usually made of a chrome nickel 
resistance wire from 0.7 to 1 mm., covered with asbestos yarn which in turn is 
coated with a double layer of varnished tape; a lead sheath covers the whole. 
In another type, the conductor is enclosed first in a double layer of oiled cotton, 
then in paper and finally a lead sheathing (4). The first of these two cables has 
,.a minimum length of 49 ft. when required for a circuit of no volts, and of 
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98 ft, for a circuit of 220 volts; the capacity of both circuits is 500 watts. 
The second cable is delivered with a minimum length of 60 feet for a circuit 
of no volts and of 120 feet for one 220 volts; the capacity on either circuit 
is 400 watts. 

At the Missouri Experiment Station (1) U. S. A., the following type of 
heating cable gave good results: 3/4 inch galvanized water piping was lined with 
porcelain tubes for insulation. The resistance wire coiled on a 3/16 inch rod 
was then stretched through these tubes. The extremities were secured to copper 
conductors with small brass bolts. 

Experiments in respect of electric soil heating were also carried out in, 
U. S. S. R. by the Institute for the Electrification of U. S. S. R., at Moscow, 
chiefly in 1932 (26). After two years research work, it was found that the best 
heating cables were those composed of galvanized iron wire stretched through 
terra cotta tubing; Another method of wire installation which would be more 
economical was suggested: three heating wires are stretched on triangular terra 
cotta insulators, 2 to 3 metres apart; two faces of the prism thus obtained are 
covered with boards, the third side remaining open. These prisms are placed, 
the uncovered side on top, in small trenches made in the bed. The whole is 
covered with earth. This installation keeps well and loss of heat is reduced. The 
Institute for the Electrification of U. S. S. R. is now carrying out experiments 
for the purpose of finding improved methods for the insulation of heating cables, 
by chemical or electrolytic means. 

As is seen, there does not yet appear to be a perfect type of heating cables 
responding to every requirement. It should be noted also that when this 
method of heating was first used, the cables were of double wire placed in the 
same lead sheath, for the passage and return of the current. 

Length of the cables . 

The length of cable required for heating a given area depends, inter alia T 
on the insulation of the bed and on the number of hours during which heating 
is necessary. This last consideration is important, as in many countries, it is 
possible to have special prices for current, taken during the night, and as the 
soil is able to retain heat for a relatively long period, this method should be 
adopted if this supply of night current is available to the farmer. 

Generally, if the current is supplied only for six hours a day, a cable of 
45 metres, with a capacity of 700 watts is necessary for the heating of an 
area of about 4 square metres, if the bed is well insulated (11), 

The length of heating cables varies; as the manufacturer makes them for a 
given capacity, it is necessary to keep to the prescribed regulations. If, for 
example, the length of the cable used was inferior to that which should normally 
be employed, the energy required for heating will be greater, and the corres¬ 
ponding heat liberated by the cable would also be greater. Deterioration of the 
cable insulation would then follow. On the other hand, if the cable is length¬ 
ened in one way or another, all other conditions remaining equal, the heat liber¬ 
ated as also the consumption in energy would be less. 
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Accordingly the various cables placed on the market are of very variable 
lengths. Every manufacturer usually supplies them in different lengths and 
for variable average soil temperatures (generally 50°, 6o°, 70° F). There are also 
types corresponding to various requirements from a small cable of about 3.50 111 
to cables of 50 m and over. 


Life of the cable . 

An important question in respect of electric heating is the duration of the 
material and especially of the heating cable. Observations show that the life 
of a cable is from 5 to 6 years; if mechanical deteriorations are excluded, a 
duration of ten years may be attained. The duration of a cable depends on the 
insulation, and on the protection afforded by the lead sheath against deterior¬ 
ation due to the corrosive action of the soil and of chemical fertilisers. One of 
the principal difficulties to prevent moisture entering the interior of the cable 
at the points of connection with the main electric supply. 

Load of the heating cable. 

The loading of a heating cable is given in watts; the cables ordinarily met 
with in commerce, the loading is from 500 to 700 watts. The loading per frame 
is usually expressed in watts per unit of area. This loading varies according to 
-climatic conditions and the temperature desired in the hotbed: in temperate 
countries, a loading of 400 watts for a 6 ft. x 6 ft. frame is considered suffi¬ 
cient, in milder climates, this may be reduced to 250 or 300 watts (13). On 
an average, the expenditure will be one kw-hr. per sq. yard per day: the tem¬ 
perature maintained will be about 70° F in spring. This temperature naturally 
varies according to each particular plant; for each variety there is an optimum; 
consequently, the loading wall vary; according to Brown, C. A. Cameron (16), 
hotbeds grown with salad crops should receive from 5 to 7 watts per sq. foot; 
for nursery hotbeds, about 7.5 watts. The temperatures generally recommended 
vary between 45 0 and 70 0 F; for cabbages, cauliflowers and lettuces, 45 0 F; for 
tomatoes, 55 0 F, for cucumbers, 70 0 F; etc. The loading of the heating cable 
depends essentially on climatic conditions, the season, and the variety of the 
crop grown. 


3. — The Hotbed. 

Construction of the hotbed . 

The heating cable must be placed under the soil which is to be warmed. 
In the simplest case, the cable is laid at the bottom of the frame in some con¬ 
venient way; it is then covered with loose soil. This arrangement can be appreci¬ 
ably improved by the use of insulating material in order to prevent loss of heat. 
If a thick layer of cinders or coke breeze is provided, not only is good drainage 
•ensured, but, also a certain insulation, preventing loss of heat underneath the 
cable. The frame is placed on this bed of cinders. On the other hand, soil, 
particularly humus containing soil, is a poor heat conductor; and if the cable 
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\\ ere laid directly in the ground, there would be a tendency to high local heating 
and a poor distribution of heat. To remedy this disadvantage, the placing of 
a layer of sand about i in. thick over the cinders was found to be of benefit (14). 
The cable is arranged on this bed and is in turn covered by another layer of 
sand about 2 in. thick. The bed is then filled with the soil required for the 
various crops. The sand disperses the heat generated round the cable, so that 
beneath the crop soil the entire hotbed is of an even temperature. During the 
course of experiments carried out at Oxford in 1932 for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the consumption of heat in an insulated and in a non-insulated frame, 
it was found that in the former a saving of 15.8 per cent, was effected in power 
consumption. Insulation was obtained as described above, and a layer of cinders 
v as also placed around the frame. Insulating material varies very considerably. 
The British company “ Berry's Electric, Ltd. ” has placed on the market a light 
insulating slab known as “ Berrilite ", approximately 1 y 2 in. thick. These 
slabs can be put under the soil and used for the side walls (12). For the insul¬ 
ation of the frame, a mixture of cinders and coke has often been employed, chiefly 
in Europe; coke, in fact, has the property T of absorbing harmful gases. Coke 
can be replaced by wood charcoal. In France, in 1932, the following arrange¬ 
ment of the sub-soil of an electrically heated bed gave excellent results (23): (1) 
a layer of clinkers 30 cm. thick; (2) a layer of sand 10 cm. thick on which the 
cable was placed and covered with semi-circular tiles to serve as a mechanical 
protection against cutting; (3) a layer of sand about xo cm. thick; (4) arable 
soil for the crop. The cables can be protected in the manner thus indicated. For 
this purpose, simple iron wire netting spread over the cables is often used, or 
else a layer of y’ellow clay 8 cm. thick, indicating the depth beyond which the 
spade must not pass. Gravel, straw, sandy loam, etc. are also utilised as insul¬ 
ating material. 

However, soil insulation of the hotbed has not found favour with all experi¬ 
ment workers. G. Jacobsen, of Aker, Norway, considers that the small quantity 
of heat dispersed by the cable downwards is not lost but, on the contrary, serves 
to limit fluctuations of temperature in the bed. He also suggests that the water 
obtained by capillarity is advantageous to the growth of the plants and that 
this advantage is of greater value than the economy effected through isolation. 

Size of the hotbeds. 

All dimensions may occur, but, there is a minimum below which it is best 
not to go; H. Beresford, of the Idaho Experiment Station, considers that a 
b ,• 6 foot hotbed is the smallest size that can be economically used when the 
circuit is no volts: for such a hotbed about 60 ft. of cable and two standard 

3 y 6 ft. frames are required; in each frame 30 ft. of cable having a capacity 

of 200 watts are placed, making a total of 400 watts; if climatic conditions allow 

of using less heat, and in consequence, of effecting an economy in electrical energy, 

the length of the heating elements may be increased, which is an advantage in 
that it ensures a better distribution of heat over a larger surface. 

For heating larger hotbeds of 6 x 12 ft., it is necessary to utilise the 220 volts 
circuit and to double the length of the heating elements, that is to instal 120 ft. 
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heating cable, so as to obtain the best results. It is also possible to group 
under the same frame several heating elements, as for example, 3 of no volts, 
each, requiring a pressure of 15 amperes. Ibis often necessitates tire use of iela\s^ 

I nst all at ion of heating cables. 

The heating elements should be installed in such a wav as to supply an ade¬ 
quate amount, of heat. If the cable is placed in the soil in zig zags, the heat 
A -iIl he more or less uniformly distributed according to the space between the 
different sections. Generally, the spacing should be about 5 in. The method 
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of placing the cable in the ground varies appreciably. One of the most simple 
is shown in the annexed diagram; it is generally used in 6 X 6 ft. frames; the 
cable is 60 ft. in length with a no volt current (4). 

In cold countries, the wires running along the edge of the frame should not 
be more than 4 in. apart, in order to counteract any loss in heat. The amount 
of earth to be filled in will depend on the crop to be grown in the hotbed. 

Control of the temperature . 

There ate three methods of controlling the temperature in hotbeds: for ordi¬ 
nary crops a hand switch is generally used; the second method of control consists 
of a time switch, which is very suitable when night current is utilised, from 
midnight to 6 a. m. for example. This apparatus does not require any labour 
Or attention and the risk of failure of heat due to carelessness is avoided. The 
third method, the most scientific, is the utilisation of thermostats which auto¬ 
matically control the temperature of the hotbed, within determined limits, and 
without being affected by the outside temperature. The only objection to appa¬ 
ratus of this type is the price. They are, therefore, to be recommended for special 
crops when the extreme limits of temperature are very small. At present, there 
are two main types of thermostats: (1) the box type which should be placed in 
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the hotbed soil in such a way that the top of the box is level with the surface 
of the soil. A knob for adjusting the thermostat to the desired temperature is 
provided; —(2) the remote-control type of thermostat is in two units: the control 
box with the electric switch which is mounted on the frame, and the thermostat 
bulb buried in the hotbed soil and connected to the control box by a capillary 
tube 18 in. in length. Self regulating heating cables, not requiring the use 
of a thermostat, are on sale. Siemens Brothers and Co., Woolwich, have 
put on the market a self-regulating heating cable (x8). This new cable is very 
suitable for small sized frames; a uniform temperature is maintained without 
the necessity for any special attention. Once buried in the soil, it automatically 
adjusts all variations in the atmospheric conditions. This cable has a load of 
approximately 200 watts and can be connected to voltages of from 200 to 2 4.0 
volts, either alternating or direct current. It is impervious to water and pro¬ 
tected against acid corrosion; it is supplied for three series of temperatures cor¬ 
responding to soil temperatures of 50, 60, and 70° F respectively. 

Utilisation of the hotbed . 

This can be effected very easily, as the temperature can be increased or 
reduced by adjusting the knob of the thermostat. About two days are required 
to obtain a regular temperature before planting. The watering of the hotbed 
is very important as owing to the constant temperature and the good drainage 
due to the lay'er of cinders or insulating clinkers, an electric hotbed tends to 
dry up more rapidly than a manure bed. 

A common mistake made by gardeners using electric heating for their 
hotbeds is that of ventilating too often at the expense of the power consumed. 
Although manure beds require a considerable amount of ventilation in 
order to eliminate vapour and ammonia fumes coming from the manure, the 
electrically heated hotbed does not need so much ventilation. If the electric 
bed is carefully 1 - watered in the early part of the day so that the surface can dry 
before the cool night temperatures strike it and condense moisture around the 
plants, ventilation can be reduced unless it is necessary to keep down excessive 
temperatures due to too much sun. 

4. — Cost of electric installation and the economy 

effected by its use. 

The good crop results obtained in electric hotbeds are due chiefly to the fact 
that heat is more uniform than in manure beds. The economy of the system 
depends on the cost of electricity. As the price of electricity' varies from one 
district to another, it is preferable to give the consumption in kw.-hrs.; in this 
way, the saving on this type of heating may' be calculated, taking into account 
the local prices of electricity'. 

Experiments carried out in the United States (1) have shown that the heat 
liberated from a cubic yard of fresh manure is equivalent to 88 kilowatt-hours. 
If a 6 X 12 ft. bed is filled with 14 in. of manure, the calorific equivalent in 
kw, hrs. would be 264; but, as loss by ventilation is less in the electric beds, the 
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beat actual!}’ obtained in practice in the latter is greater. Generally, the power 
consumption of a normal-sized bed amounts to J kw. hr. per square metre per 
day (25), and taking everything into consideration, it can be stated that the 
installation of an electric hotbed does not entail greater expenditure than that 
required for a manure bed. If it is taken into account that with an electric 
system, the gardener can easily obtain an extra harvest a year, the costs of 
installation and power consumption are very largely compensated. 

According to F. E. Price and C. J. Hurd (2), of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station (United States), in order to maintain a temperature of 65 
to 70° P in a hotbed placed under a well-insulated frame, power consumption 
would be from 0.5 to 0.7 kw. hr. per sq. yard per day, in autumn and spring, 
and from 1 to 1.5 kw. hrs. per sq. yard per day, duriqg an average winter. The 
conclusion drawn from these figures is that consumption is considerably influen¬ 
ced by climatic conditions and consequently no precise data can be established. 

The costs of heating by manure and by electricity were compared in a German 
periodical in 1929. The initial cost of the electric hotbed - including install¬ 
ation - was 6 per cent, more than that of the manure bed; but, on taking into 
account the necessity of renewing the manure, the cost of electric heating was 
lower, for a period of 60 days. 

According to W. F. Maingy and C. E. Tourigny, (C. S. T. A. Review, 
March, 1935), the cost of installation would not be excessive; the experience of 
many farmers has shown that it can be entirely paid for by one good crop brought 
into the market, one week in advance (g). The cost of operating an electric 
hotbed often compares favourably with that of a manure hotbed, even if only, 
the kilowatt hours cost versus manure cost is taken into account, not considering 
the many advantages (saving in labour) which should be credited to the electric 
bed. According to F. E. Price and C. J. Hurd, of the Corvallis Experiment 
Station, Oregon, (2), the cost of the electric equipment for a 6 x 6 ft. hotbed 
would be from 10.75 to 16 dollars, according to the price of the thermostat 
adopted. The cost of electric installation for larger beds can be reduced, as each 
thermostat can control wider areas. 

From experiments made recently by Bordas at the Agricultural Research 
Station, Avignon, France, this method of soil heating is considered suitable for 
the farmers of the district, provided that the power companies supplying this 
region agree to charge for such use, a minimum price of 0.30 fr. per kw. hr. Accord¬ 
ing to Bordas (22), the cost of installing a five sash hotbed would amount to 
about 500 fr. The power consumption for 10 hours heating during the night 
would be 0.75 fr, per sash: the temperature of the hotbed would be kept even 
between 21 0 and 23 0 C. The installation of a thermostat which costs about 300 fr. 
would allow the soil temperature to be maintained between 22 0 and 26° C. In 
those regions where power can be obtained at a 1 ow t cost as indicated above, it 
would be to the advantage of market-gardeners to adopt this system of electric 
soil heating. 

Some experiments in Orne (France) in 1933 carried out simultaneously on 
an electric hotbed and on a manure bed gave some interesting results as much 
in respect of yield as from the economic point of view (24). 
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In respect of yield, on the one hand, the advantage in time of the electric 
bed over the manure bed is very marked (one week for lettuce plants) and is due 
chiefly to the constancy and evenness of the temperature; on the other hand, 
the quantities produced by the electric bed are much larger than that 
obtained from the manure hotbed (22 bunches of radishes from the first and 10 
from the second). 

With regard to cost per sq. metre, the electric system appears to be slightly 
more advantageous. For the manure hotbed, the cost of heating per sq. metre 
is about 0.80 fr. calculating 40 fr. per sq. metre for the installation, with a 
duration of 50 days. For the electric hotbed the price of heating per sq. metre 
is about 0.75 fr., reckoning the daily consumption as 1 kw. hr. per sq. metre on 
the night tariff, and the cost of installation as 190 fr. per sq. metre, redeem¬ 
able in five years, with 150 days of heating per year. But, the quantity of 
produce per sq. metre in the electric bed being greater, the unit cost of electric 
heating becomes appreciably lower. The advantages resulting from early har¬ 
vests - the products can be sold at a higher price - regularity, safety and 
automatic heating must also be taken into consideration. 

D. Wyman and M. W. Nixex of the Cornell University Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, (United States) also arrived at the same conclusions; as a result of experi¬ 
ments carried out in 1934, they ascertained that if a certain number of electric 
hotbeds were installed, the expenditure was considerably lower than that 
required for the establishment of a similar number of manure beds, the costs 
being assessed over a number of years. 

5. — Electric heating of greenhouses. 

The electric material employed is in every way similar to that used in 
hotbeds. The mode of installation is as follows: the greenhouse stands are 
covered to the depth of one to two inches with a layer of coarse sand, gravel and 
cinders or any other material which will ensure good drainage. The heating cable 
is laid directly on this layer, zig-zag; the edges should be spaced 6 to 7 inches 
apart. Once in position, the cable is covered with sand or any other material 
suitable for diffusing an even heat in the soil of the crop to be sown. It is 
also advisable to insulate the underside of the stand with one or two layers of 
paper or burlap; however, this isolation should in no way restrict the drainage 
of surplus water. 

6. — Crops considered suitable for electric soil heating. 

As a general rule, all plants grown in ordinary manure beds can also be 
cultivated in electric hotbeds, with better results. However, the electric bed is 
more suitable for some crops than for others; for the reason that variations in 
price according to the season are much more important for some crops than 
for others; and for some kinds of produce it is of considerable advantage to be 
able to decide in advance the time for its placing on the market. Crops such 
as celery, cucumbers, meipns, tomatoes, come under this category and justify 
the use of the electric hotbed. For other products of a lower market value, 
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such as beetroots, radishes, etc., the economic advantage obtained from electric 
heating will be less. It should also be noted that electric beds are especially 
suitable for delicate plants difficult to raise in manure beds, owing to lack of 
temperature control; celery is of this type. 

Electric heating lias also been found valuable for the propagation of 
plants by cuttings (5). Experiments have shown that in the electric heated 
propagation beds, the heating cable must be covered with 8 to 12 inches of 
sand in order to ensure the heat being well-distributed. In many cases rooting 
is quickened by maintaining the sand where the cutting is taken at a .higher 
temperature than the air circulating in the upper part; this bottom heating has 
been used for some time. Electric heating is especially important for the hard¬ 
ening off of the cuttings after having taken root; in fact, with electric heating 
the temperature can be gradually lowered. Manure hotbeds do not have this 
advantage. Another point in favour of electric heating for the growth of cut¬ 
tings is that it is not necessary to remove the sand after obtaining a batch 
of rooted cuttings. In most cases it is sufficient to remove the dead cuttings 
and leaves and to moisten the sand. 

Electric heating is successfully and economically employed by all growers 
engaged in the propagation of evergreens, alpine plants and in a general way 
of cuttings of soft or hard wood. By this method, the time required for rooting 
is usually diminished; the percentage of rooting is greater. 

The Electricity Commission of Victoria (Australia), in 1931, made some 
interesting tests on electric soil heating in the growing of tobacco plants (11). 
The experiment w'as carried out on seven frames, some of which were isolated 
with sand and others with coke. The beds were heated during the night hours 
only; the objects of the test were the following:— 

(1) To control blue mould and to ascertain if the heating shortened 
the time required in raising the seedlings, thus reducing the danger period for 
blue mould infection. 

(2) To ascertain, if by control of temperature, blue mould could be elim¬ 
inated; 

(3) To ascertain, if blue mould did appear, whether by raising the tem¬ 
perature of the soil to a certain point, it could be killed. 

Following this experiment, Dr. Dixon, of the Australian Tobacco Investig¬ 
ation Committee, stated that it was possible to control blue mould by raising 
the soil temperature: in this case, electric heating would be especially suitable. 

Electricity can also be of very considerable use in the cultivation of plants 
in winter (25). It has long been the custom to use heated greenhouses to remedy 
the rigours of winter. It is known that dowers and numerous plants during 
the period of repose only require a very limited number of calories: a temperature 
of scarcely more than a few degrees above zero. Why then install and maintain 
greenhouses at a very high cost ? A simple current suitably arranged in the bed 
will supply sufficient heat for the plants, and also with a very low power consump¬ 
tion (only a few hours heating), as the plants in question require very little heat. 

Some similar heating experiments in open plots were carried out in the 
United States by a large number of experiment stations and private persons; 
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especially in flower growing, the flowering season of some plant's can be advanc¬ 
ed by three weeks; this practice is of considerable interest especially in the case 
of bulbs. However, this system is not very diffused except in the Netherlands 
and the United States, -where very effective results have been obtained: in Au¬ 
rora (Oregon) the current consumed is practically one kw. hr. only for every 
six flowers, which gives a handsome return, owing to early picking, even if the 
current is not supplied at a special rate (20). 

Finally, in respect of special cultivations as, for example, that of orchids (15) 
and the growing of dahlias, electric heating has proved to be of very considerable 
value. 

An American publication « Electricity on the Farm » in August, 1934 gave 
a very interesting account of the use made by one of the best known dahlia growl¬ 
ers in the United States of heating the soil by electricity (19): as a result of 
electric heating of the propagation benches the time required for rooting dahlia 
cuttings is reduced by about two -weeks, the percentage of non-success is prac¬ 
tically nil; 300 different varieties of dahlias were cultivated in this manner. 

7. — Improvements resulting from electric 

heating of hotbeds. 

It is well known that a rise in temperature produces in the plants up to an op¬ 
timum value, an increase in the rapidity of diastasic reactions and germination, 
respiration, transpiration and chlorophyll assimilation. The growth as a whole 
is affected, however, even below the optimum temperature of each function, if 
the lighting is not equivalent to the heating; in electric heated hotbeds, it is 
eas3 T to adjust on the same circuit as the heating cable, electric lighting without 
entailing any great supplementary expense. The practice of electric heating 
and lighting has shown that in respect of the quality and quantity of the plants 
produced, this combination is of value. 

In cool climates, w T here changes in temperature may injure the plants under 
frames, it is also found useful to heat the air. This result can be easily obtained 
in electric heated frames by placing inside and around the frame a heating cable 
attached to the walls by any convenient means. Finally, a kind of mixed 
system is that described by Kabee and Krewatch, of the Maryland Uni¬ 
versity, in 1932 (3): according to these writers, important results were obtained 
by placing the heating elements at the surface of the soil. In this way, an econ¬ 
omy of 40 per cent, in power consumption would be effected by cables placed 
at a depth of 6 inches (6). 

8. — Variation in the system of electric heating 

h y cables. 

Some research workers have thought that the cable could be eliminated by 
using the soil itself as electric resistance. For this purpose it is sufficient to bury 
in the soil at suitable spacings, copper plaques, and to make the current pass 
through the soil from one plaque to another (21). The principal difficulty in 
this system lies in the fact that the soil about the plaques dries up and the cur- 
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rent no longer passes; also, the plaques do not withstand the corrosive action of 
the chemical elements in the soil. Power consumption depends naturally on 
the soil content in humidity and in soluble salts. 

Among the points relating to electric soil heating, the following require still 
further investigation:— 

(1) depth and spacing of the cables in order to obtain the best results; 

(2) improved type of frame; 

(3) the air and soil temperatures best adapted for the different crops; 

(4) ventilation and watering conditions required for the various plants. 
It should be noted in this respect that electric hotbed requirements differ from 
those of manure beds; 

(5) the best position for the thermostat; 

(6) means of protecting the heating cable against mechanical deter¬ 
ioration; 

(7) propaganda methods for extending the use of electric -hotbeds. 

In conclusion, from the experiments made both in Europe and also in the 

United States and Canada, it is seen that there are great possibilities in electric 
soil heating. The development of this system will be the more rapid as the 
problem remaining to be solved are more closely investigated. It may be anti¬ 
cipated that electric soil heating will become increasingly adopted, since it is 
advantageous alike to the farmer, the manufacturer and the electricity companies. 

D. Kaltenbach. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF DAIRYING IN THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES : (9) POLAND * 

To understand the present situation of agriculture, and of dairying in parti¬ 
cular, in Poland, it should be recalled that the independence and unity of this 
country are of relativlv recent date. The new State was obliged to carry out, 
in the XXth centunp an agrarian polic^y which the Governments, to which the 
country was previously subject, had neglected in the XIXth century in the Polish 
territories under their authority. In fact, before the war, nine tenths of what is 
now Poland were without any systematic agrarian policy and therefore, without 
any public or private organisations for that purpose. 

It was also necessary to assure the continuity of agricultural activities so 
that Poland should not be again outdistanced by other countries. 

Two different problems, therefore, had to be considered when the Polish 
State was re-established: (1) the creation of as favourable conditions as possible 
for agriculture by means of a S3 r stematic policy, customs credits, railway tariffs, 
appropriate organisation of the rural population; (2) changes in the structure of 
farms by abolition of charges, consolidation of holdings in general, sub-division 
of farms and, to a certain extent, the development of small holdings. 

The Polish Republic has an area of 38 863 528 hectares and population of 
33 418 000 persons. Agriculture provides the means of existence for two thirds 
of the population; it would, therefore, appear, at first sight, that the protection 
of agricultural interests in respect of the policy of prices, credit, customs, etc., 
would be clearly indicated. But the very complicated economic and social con¬ 
ditions, on the contraty, made it difficult and the requirements of agriculture had 


814 The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin : in 1934 — No. 1 November 
(France) — in 1933: No. 2 April (Italy), No. 3 June (Hungary), No. 4 July (Czechoslovakia), No. 5 
August (Austria) — in 1936; No. 6 March (Switzerland), No. 7 May (Denmark), No. 8 November 
(Belgium). 
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frequently to be subordinated to the interests of other social classes. Another 
important factor having a fundamental influence on the well-being of the agiicul- 
tural class consists in the abnormal rural conditions in Poland from the point ot 
view of economic aixd social structure. 

The agricultural population per km- in Poland is, on an average $6.0 persons, 
while in Germany the average is 36, in France 35 > i n Denmark 34 - Certain of the 
“ voivodies ” (1) which have an extremely dense agricultural population, such as 
the “ voivodies ” in the south, have an average of 75.7 persons per km 2 . 

The distribution of agricultural property by categories: areas less than 5 
hectares, between 5 and 20 hectares, between 20 and 100 hectares and more tlian 
100 hectares, is shown in table II. 

I. — DAIRYING SPECIES AND BREEDS. 

In Poland the “ voivodies ” in the centre, east and south (the western voivo¬ 
dies excepted) suffered greatly from the war. The number and quality of domestic 
animals and also their production were affected. After the world war, Poland pas¬ 
sed through a difficult period and, later, in 1920, the war against Soviet Russia 
ruined almost half the country. These historical facts should, therefore, borne 
in mind, when examining animal breeding which has had to be entirely reconsti¬ 
tuted. The appreciable results obtained at present bear favourable witness to 
the activity of the various organs interested, also to the good quality of the breeding 
material. In the following table will be found statistical data showing the pro¬ 
gress of stock-breeding after the war. 


Table I. — Comparative table of stocks of farm animals. 


Species of animals 

Pre-war 

period 

1921 

1927 

, 1931 

1933 

1935 


Horses. 

3.496.000 

3.294.000 

4.127.000 

4.124.000 

3.773.000 

3.760.000 

3.821.000 

Cattle. 

8.664.00a; 

S.o63,ooG| 

8.602.000 

9.786.000 

8.985,000 

9.759.000 

10.163.000 

Pigs. 

5.487.OOO 

5.287.0001 

6.333.000 

7.32 1.000 

5.753.000 

6.723.000 

7.053.000 

Sheep.! 

| 4.473.OOO 

2.193.000! 

1.318.000 

2.599.000 

2.557.000 

2.802.000 

3.020.000 

Goats. 

1 

3S4.000 

401.000 

237.000 

278.000 

355 *°°° 

378.000 

1 


* The data ior 1936 are provisional and may be subject to modifications and corrections, but they 
show the general tendency which probably will not change. 


i. — Cattish. 

Cattle breeding in Poland is not limited to the three breeds officially permit¬ 
ted and encouraged by the Ministry of Agriculture: the black spotted breed of the 
low lands, the native Polish red-brown breed , and the Simmenthal breed . There are 


(1) The “ voivodie ” is an administrative area corresponding to a province* There are 1 7 of 
these voivodies in Poland. 
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Table; II. — Distribution of agricultural property according to categories, 


ZNTii rubers 

1 

i Area in 

Average 


"u 1 

area m 

of farms 

| hectares 

hectares 






Under 5 hectares 



Polish Republic .... 


. 

I > 73 °. 793 

61-3 

4,326,024 

2 5 

13-5 

Forme: Kingdom of the 

Congress 

(Ron- 






gresowka) 2S15 . . . . 



087,15s 

59,8 

2h33d09 

3- 1 

16.7 

Pastern frontier .... 


. . . 

47,899 

12.5 

904,237 

4 3 

2 2 

Former Prussian part 

. 

. . . 

193,574 

673 

210,640 

1.1 

7.4 

Little Poland. 



S02,162 

79.S 

1.777.63s 

2 2 

23-9 




From 5 

to 20 hectares 


Polish Republic .... 


. . 

867,605 

34-3 j 

9,820,583 | 

IO,X 

30,8 

Former Kingdom of the 

Congress 

(Ron- 






gresowka) 4 815 . . . 



4*7.051 

36.3 

4,178,039 j 

100 

32.7 

Eastern frontier .... 

. 


390,798 

76.2 

3,173,0461 

109 

33*5 

Former Prussian part . . 


. . . 

72,166 

25.1 

706,158 | 

10 6 

26.9 

Little Poland. 


. . . 

187,590 

18.6 

1,703,340 | 

9 1 

24. S 




From 20 

to 100 hectares 


Polish Republic .... 



102,095 

3-6 

3,571,207 1 

35 *> 

11.2 

Former Ki ngdoin of the 

Congress 

(Ron- 






jgrescHrkaJ 1815 . . . . 



35,026 

3 1 

1,174,870 

35*5 

9.2 

Eastern frontier .... 



37,688 

9-9 

1,242,730 

33 0 

13 1 

Former Prussian part . . 



r 8,694 

65 

676,732 

36 2 

2 3*7 

Little Poland .. 



10,687 

1.1 

476,935 

44.6 

7.0 





Over 

100 hectares 



Polish Republic .... 



23.1S5 

0.8 

14,225,316 

613-5 

44-5 

Former Kingdom of the 

Congress 

(Ron- 






gresowka] 4S15 . . . . 



9.39s 

O.I 

5,279,784 

561.S 

41.3 

Eastern frontier .... 


. . . 

5*213 

1 -4 

4,850,440 

930.4 

51 2 

Former Prussian part . . 

. 

. . . 

3*360 

1.1 

1,195,092 

255 */ 

42.0 

Little Poland. 



5*214 

o -5 

2,900,000 

556.2 

4 2 *3 




Total agricultural area 


Polish Republic .... 

. 

... 

2,723,678 

-— 

3 i . 943 .* 9 o 

— 

i __ 

Former Kingdom of the 

Congress 

(Ron- 





1 

1 

gresdwLa") 4815 . . . . 

. 


1,148,633 

— 

12,766,202 

— 

— 

Eastern frontier .... 


. , . 

381,59s 

— 

10,170,453 


— 

Former Prussian part . . 


. . . 

387,794 

— 

2,848,622 


— 

Little Poland . 


. . . 

1,005,653 


6,857,913 




Not K 1 Tlxe figures per cent, have been calculated in each part of Poland in relation to the total 
number and the total area of farms in each part of the country. 
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also a certain number of cross-breds in the small farms; a few herds of Schwvz on 
the large estates and, in the Pinsk marshes, the primitive, uniformly mousegrey 
cattle. Among the non-established cross-breds, may be distinguished two charac¬ 
teristic forms: the “ Bialogrzbiety ” cattle resembling the Vosges cattle, and the 
Zulawki 55 of the coast resembling the German Breitenburg and the heavy 
Dutch cattle. These two types are met with frequently in the river basins, chiefly 
those of the Vistula, the San, the Bug and the Marew. 

The voivodies of Poznan and Pomerania possess cattle of the Eastern Fri 
sian type; while the voivodies of Cracow breed cattle of the Dutch Western Pari¬ 
sian type. It has been ascertained that is not advisable to import cows from 
the coast pastures as the pastures in Poland are not rich and the cows and hei¬ 
fers degenerate. Bulls, therefore, are only imported for the model herds for 
which it would be difficult to obtain in Poland a bull bred from a cow yielding 
3,000 to 6,ooo kg. and even more, of milk containing 4.3 per cent. fat. With 
a view to making Polish stock breeding self-sufficient from the economic point, 
of view, attempts have been made to establish a Polish type of the low plains, 
a « Dutch-Polish » and a « Frisian-Polish » type which, while possessing all the 
qualities of their parents, would be better adapted to the soil, climate and feeds 
in the country. 

The black-spotted breed of the low lands. — Predominant in the voivodies 
in Poznan and Pomerania. Very common in the central voivodies and in the 
north of the Cracow voivodie. It may be said that this breed is perfectly adapted 
and acclimatized. During the last 20 years, a marked progress has been noted 
in this breed, both in respect of the size and the percentage of fat (increase of 
from 3 to 3,3 per cent, in the cows under test). Another change has been remark 
ed in conformation: the Dutch dairy cow, boney, thin and high on the leg, no 
longer exists; it has been replaced by a cow which is moie robust, and yields 
better meat and more milk. The typical coat has the following characteristics: 
symmetrical markings often with white bands on the flanks and shoulders, a 
white star on the forehead, white feet and the lower part of the tail white. A 
coat which does not correspond exactly to this rule is admitted to the Herd Book 
but not considered satisfactory. 

The dams of bulls of the black-spotted breed should yield from 4 000 to 
4 500 kg. of milk containing 3.30 per cent, fat, a yield that the cow of the black 
spotted breed may give without injury to health and without diminishing resist¬ 
ance to certain diseases, particularly tuberculosis. 

In respect of the live weight of the black-spotted cattle, the cows on large 
estates weigh from 450 to 700 kg, cows of peasants, 350 to 500 kg., bulls from 
Soo to 1000 kg and more. 

Native-red-brown Polish cattle. — There are various types of this breed 
the pure bred solely dairying cattle; the improved cattle, good milkers, yielding 
milk rich in fat; cattle in process of improvement, dairying and butcher's type; 
small «peasant» cattle of the primitive pure breed. 

The native red-brown Polish cattle bred in the centre of Poland in the sub- 
Carpathian regions have a darker coloured coat, and a lighter boney structure 
owing to the lack of lime, the soil being granite or sandstone. On the other hand, 
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in the low lands of the centre of Poland, there is a heavier conformation and a 
larger sized animal. Towards the north, in the Vilno voivodie, the colour of 
the coat is lighter, yellower and sometimes the absence of horns is noted, so 
characteristic of the similar cattle in distant Finland. The red Polish cattle are 
characterised by a tendency to fatten in th<^ sub-alpine regions; and may there¬ 
fore be defined as a dairying and butcher’s type. When it is required to preserve 
the dairying type with a high yield in milk, rich in fat, the cattle should be spe¬ 
cially fed: dry feeds (good quality hay, straw) and beets, but no potatoes. 

Breeders and experts of the Ministry of Agriculture are of the opinion that 
the purity of this breed must be preserved and that all cross-breeding should be 
avoided. 

The yield of the dams of bulls of the red breed should be from. 2 800 to 3 600 
kg and contain 3.75 per cent, fat, which may be yielded by the cow without 
detriment to health. 

The life weight of Polish native red-brown cattle is as follows: cows on large 
estates, from 400 to 600 kg; peasant cows: from 400 to 350 kg; bulls: from 450 
to 850 kg. 

Simmenthal cattle. — A small group exists in the voivodies in the south¬ 
east, in the Carpathians. 


2. — Sheep. 

The evolution of agriculture, the development of cereal and hoed crops, the 
limited amount of natural pasture and grass land (17 per cent.), the more profit¬ 
able breeding of dairy cows and pigs, have all brought about a remarkable dimi¬ 
nution in sheep breeding in Poland. However, in 1934, sheep breeding entered 
a new phase and considerable progress has been made, though the needs of the 
country are not supplied. The stocks of sheep at present amount to about 
3 000 000 head, distributed irregularly in the various voivodies. The greatest 
number of sheep are bred in the eastern and southern parts of the country, while 
in the central voivodies the number is very reduced. There are various native 
breeds, among them the " Wrzosowka ”, the “ Cakiel ” (white variety and black 
variety), the “ Swiniarka ” (with the “ Krukowka ” and “ Karnowka ” varieties), 
the “ Vagas ” and the Pomorka " are the most important. Among imported 
sheep the Merinoes and the Rambouillet are the most numerous and there are also 
milking sheep of the curly and Caracul breeds. 

The Polish fur yielding sheep , called " wrzosowka ” have a mixed fleece of 
long and short wool, particularly suitable for the manufacture of furs. They are 
small; live weight from 18 to 42 kg. Among Polish sheep the wrzosowka 
is the most wide spread (more than 1 500 000). 

In the mountain ranges forming the southern frontier of Poland, the Tatra 
and Carpathians, may be found the sheep with cork-screw horns called f< Cakiel ", 
the wool of which is used for manufacturing ordinary cloth, the skin as fur and 
the milk for the oscypki ” and " bryndza ” cheeses. The breeding of this breed 
is now being studied by the Inspectorate of Cracow and the quality of the fleece 
is improving (240000 head). 
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The Polish sheep , called “ sieiniarka ” (rams horned, wethers without horns) 
may be white, brownish or black. This type is also good for milk production 
though this aptitude is little exploited in Poland. However, in the regions where 
sheep are milked, their milk is made into cheese, characterised by the quality, 
shape and taste. These cheeses are found In the Carpathians, the Tatra and the 
regions of Siedlee and Kielce (300 obo head). 

In the north of Pomerania a particular type of sheep is bred, called I agas. 
Both sexes are hornless. This type resembles that of the coast (Marsch) and the 
fleece may be white, brownish or black. This sheep may be sheared and milked, 
the wool is coarse and mixed with down. This breed is partly crossed with the 
dairying curly breed. The “ Yagas ” sheep are bred solely by peasants in the 
voivodie of Pomerania (20 000 head). 

3. — Goats; 

Goat breeding in Poland is common only in the small villages and small urban 
centres where cows are difficult to keep. Poland has various breeds of goats which 
do not belong to well determined types as they are the result of a mixture of types 
and hap—hazard crossing. 

However, types may be recognised which may be considered as the variety 
of the country. These are the goats of Podolia, Pokucia, the Carpathians, Kazi- 
xnierz, Sandomierz, etc. The milk yield of these goats is not abundant. In general 
the upkeep and feeding of goats are entirely primitive. 

II. — LIQUID MILK. 

Milk production has been estimated for rq34 (Yearbook of 1935) at a total of 
8,978 millions of litres, that is, an average of about 1 400 litres per cow. When 
examining the course of milk production as from 1929, an increase may first be 
noted up to 1932, followed by a slight diminution. The same phenomenon may 
be observed for dairy cotvs. In the following table this movement is given both 
for stocks of dairy cows and for the total milk production. 


Table III. — Dairy cows and total milk production. 



1027 

1928 

1 929 

1930 

1 * 93 * 

i 

1935 

1 

I 

*933 j 

'*93 

Numbers of dairy cows 







1 

{ 


(thousands of head) (a) . 
Total milk production (mil¬ 

6,ioo 

— 

5.969 

6,191 

6,551 

6,573 

6,431 1 

i 

6,452 

lions of litres) . . . , 

S,59° 

— 

.8,410 

8.730 

9,230 

9,270 

9,000 

8,980 


\ a ) Estimates made for June, except for 1927 in which case the figure is for November, 


The dairying industry is still far from its saturation point.The situation varies 
greatly according to regions: in respect of the total quantity of milk per annum, 
the voiyodies of Poznan and Warsaw holding the first place with 60 per cent. 
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of the total quantity of milk produced in the country. The voivodies of Polesia, 
Yolhynia and Nowogrodek take the lowest place with 2 per cent, of the total, 
the amount for the other ten voivodies being 38 per cent. 

A glance at the statistics of the average milk production in a certain number 
of countries (see following Table) shows that Poland, in spite of the fact that 
the average milk yield per cow is rather low, has a fairly high total yield. In 
the future this yield may be greatly increased which would allow the dairying 
industry to occupy a place of outstanding importance in the economy of the 
country. 


Table IV. — Average annual milk production . 


In million ol hi. 


Pays j 



Production 



1930-34 

in 1934 
(or 1933} 

Germany. 

194.0 

232.0 

237 -o 

Austria... 

20.0 

24.S 

25.4 

Belgium. 

z 7 .u 

2 V -7 

30-3 

Denmark... 

44-5 

54-6 

54 -o 

Finland... 

*6.4 

2S.2 

2S.0 

Trance . 

I 33 - f> 

143*3 

152.3 

Norwav . 

i --3 | 

X3.2 

13-4 

Netherlands. 

(a) 3S.0 

! 44 * x 1 

44.6 

Poland . 

S5-0 

1 90.5 j 

90.0 

Great Britain . 

6I.4 

67.0 

70.5 

Sweden.. 

42.0 

45 0 

45 *° 

Switzerland... 

27.0 

27 4 j 

2S.7 

Canada . 

66.0 

71.9 

74.1 

United States. 

443 -S 

471*9 | 

462. S 

Australia... 

1 3«>-4 

45*7 1 

5^.1 

New Zealand. 

I - S -4 

39-6 

4 2 -9 


I 


(a) Approximate estimates based on dairying cattle from 1921 to 1930. 


Milk utilisation was distributed, in 1931, as follows: 


Consumption on farms. 

Cattle feeding (breeding) .... 
Liquid milk consumption .... 
Manufacture of cheese, butter, etc. 


2r millions d’hl. ) 

17.5 >. » s 

9 >• » 

26 » » 


53 U u 
1 > ° (> 
35 M o 


Total ... 73.5 millions d’lil. — 100 % 


Of the total amount of milk utilised for butter and cheese making, 15 
million hi. should be attributed to consumption on farms. It is clear that the 
small farming class is the greatest consumer of milk which is not surprising 
considering 2/3 of the population is rural. 
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The very low average consumption of milk and milk products is due to the 
very limited resources of consumers in the towns. No statistical information is 
available on milk consumption. However, this consumption has thus been 
estimated for the principal towns: in Warsaw the milk consumption per head 
per day is 0.14 litres; in Cracow, 0.03; in Bromberg, 0.32; in Czenstochau, 0.99, 
and in Leopol, 0.20. It is interesting to note that the town of Bromberg, 
previously German, has the highest milk consumption. 

To increase the consumption of milk and milk foods in the towns, the 
“ Polska I/iga Nabialova >J (Polish Milk Committee) was founded in 1932, which 
tries to develop milk consumption by distributing pamphlets, organising exhibi¬ 
tions, improving production of hygienic milk on the farms. 

The supply of milk to towns is ensured, speaking generally, half by small 
and large farms, and half by stock fatteiiers and dealers. In the towns there 
are also dealers who distribute milk to retailers, also co-operative private and 
municipal dairies. 

The regulation of the sale of milk was established in December, 1932. It 
resembles, in man}" points, the German law on milk and contains not only 
prescriptions on the sale of milk, but also rules to be followed by the farmer for 
hygienic production. 

Of the total milk production intended for industrial treatment, only 9,000,000 
hi. are treated in 4 176 dairies. These figures show that the majority of dairies 
have a ver} r limited capacity. For several years attempts have been made to 
diminish the number of small dairies and replace them with larger dairies. 
Thus, the number of co-operative dairies has passed from 1 364 in 1931 to 1 275 
at the end of 1933. 

From the point of view of organisation, the dairying industry in Poland 
includes three distrinct categories:— 

{a) co-operative dairies grouped in inspection unions and in commercial 
centrals; 

(h) co-operative dairies unattached to any union and called <f uncontrol¬ 
led ” dairies; 

(c) private dairies. 

III. — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

In Poland considerable quantities of farm butter is made which is sold 
directly to consumers. The greater part of the butter still comes from domestic 
production and has not the quality of dairy butter, and, in fact, up to the last 
few years, was very primitive. At the same time, the very large sales of sepa¬ 
rators (about 80 000 were sold in 1928) show that the private farms are trying 
to improve their production. 

The present tendency of Polish dairying towards the almost exclusive pro¬ 
duction of butter naturally suggests the comparison of this production with that 
of countries competing with Poland on the European butter market. Denmark, 
Latvia, Esthonia and Finland, come first; their respective positions are given in 
the following table:— 
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Table V. — Comparative utilisation of milk in Poland, Denmark , Latvia , 

Esthonia and Finland. 


O -untrie® 

Annual 

present trans¬ 
formation of 
milk m 

dairies, in tons 

Transformation 
of milk 
per r km 2 of 
cultivated 
land, in kg 

Total number 

of dairies 

Average daily 
transformation 
of milk 
in a dairy, 
in kgr. of milk 

Area cultivated 
ui relation 
to a dairy, 
in km- 

Poland . 

012,000 

3,600 

4 P 76 

600 | 

6l 

Denmark .. 

4 , 750,000 

181,000 

1,065 

8,300 : 

16 

Latvia. 

870,000 

26,000 

740 


45 

Estonia. 

120,000 

4**50 

1 4IO 

1,000 

70 

Finland.. . 

431,000 

14,000 
j ‘ 

60S 

1,770 

! 

47 


The London Provision Exchange began to quote Polish butter officially in 
1927. Poland has been outstripped in this respect, not only by Denmark, and 
New Zealand, but also by the Baltic countries such as Latvia and Esthonia which 
adapted their production to the requirements of the international market in the 
first years of their independent existence. 

Although late in the day, the appearance of Polish butter on the intern¬ 
ational market shows that the need has been recognised of making up for lost 
ground in Polish dairying. 

During 1928, about 80 per cent, of Polish dairy exports were still directed 
towards Germany, and only 20 per cent, towards England. The butter trade 
with Germany, up to 1928, had rather the character of internal trade in spite of 
political and customs frontiers. This circumstance explains the fact that Poland, 
up to a few years ago, was the only country producing butter which had not estab¬ 
lished a compulsory control over the quality of the product. It is 011E during 
the last few years that the requirements of the international market, and above 
all the British market, have obliged Poland to proceed to the standardisation of 
its butter exports. 

The exports of Polish butter during the period 1926-34, in quintals, were as 
follows:— 


1926 .... 

• • • 55-484 

Q- 

1931 .... 

. . . 124,604 

Q 

1927 .... 

- • • 73.761 

it 

193 ^ .... 

. . . 12,280 

5/ 

192S .... 

. . . 109,744 

» 

1933 

. . . 16,091 

n 

1929 .... 

. . . 150,813 

» 

1934 

. . . 44,369 

)) 

1930 .... 

. . . 121,169 






In 1936, an export of 1200 truck-loads of butter was anticipated while. In 
the preceding year, the total number was only about 800. 

With a view to improving the quality of the butter, which w r as unsatisfactory 
owing to production for distribution in small quantities, to the lack of equipment 
and of specialised staff, the institutions concerned attempted a single remedy 
only: viz., grouping dairies and applying certain prescriptions appearing in the 
regulations of 22 April, 1936, which came into force on 1 November, 1936. All 
the establishments engaged in milk production are subject to supervision by 
the Chambers of Agriculture. These prescriptions refer to:— 

(a) the exportation of butter abroad; 
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(6) the buildings and equipment of establishments engaged in milk pro¬ 
duction and the technical training of managers for these establishments. 

In respect of butter exports, only butter produced by the establishments 
registered at the Chambers of Agriculture as exporting establishments may consign 
butter abroad. For entry in the general register the establishments should 
manufacture at least 25 kg. of butter per day r . They may manufacture for export 
standardised butter or non-standardised; the former must be made with pasteur¬ 
ized cream and, in judging, should be awarded at least 84 points. In the classific¬ 
ation of butter account is taken of flavour, odour, degree of working up, composition, 
appearance and duration of conservation. This classification includes four classes 
based on the system of points (maximum: 100). At the time of testing, butter 
for export should have a temperature of 4 0 C from r Mac" to 30 September, and of 
io° C in the other months. The gross weight of a keg of butter (including butter, 
grease proof paper and layer of salt) should be 51.1 kg. instead of 51.2 kg. as per¬ 
mitted up to the present. This modification has been made to conform to the 
requirements of the British market -which pays the Polish producer for 50.8 kg. 
weight. This small difference yields, on a truck loaded with 200 kegs, 20 kg., 
representing a value of 55 zloty; at the end of the year an economy is realised thus 
of more than 50000 zloty (1). 

Only the firms registered as satisfactory are authorised to export; if they 
infringe the regulations, they may be struck off the registers by the Butter Research 
Station, on the decision of the Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reforms, 
The control is carried out by the Museum of Industry and Agriculture of Warsaw, 
in collaboration with the Central Butter Research Stations, established in various 
regions of Poland. 

The second prescription relates to the establishments and fixes the minimum 
requirements as to equipment and working. Only the establishments conforming 
to the rules may be entered in the registers. 

For authority to manage a dairying establishment, it is neccessary to have 
attended the courses of the Dairying School and to have had adequate practical 
experience; an examination is also prescribed. 

The establishments producing less than 100 litres of milk in the territory 
of Warsaw, less than 200 litres in the eastern regions and less than 300 litres in 
the other regions are not subject to this regulation. 

The exporting capacity of the Polish butter industry is increasing, doubtless 
owing to the measures taken. 

IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

The statistics available on cheese production in Poland have only inform¬ 
ation value. The total number of cheese factories may be estimated at about 
600, producing a total of about 3 million kg. of cheese. This branch of dairy" 
production has suffered, more than butter making, from the influence of price fluctu- 


{1} Present value of the zloty. 
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ations and consequently has shown very unequal output in the various years 


\zS, cheese production in 

Poland 

was as follows:- 

— 




Xumber 

ot 

cheese factories 

Manufacture 
of cheese 1 * 

{111 tons) 

* 

Co-operati\ e cheese factories 


... S9 

5° 9 

16 

Private cheese factories . . 

.... 

... 4 b 2 

2,644 

84 


Total 

- - * 5 51 

3 153 

100 


There has not been that development and improvement in cheese manu¬ 
facture which has been noted in the case of butter. In this direction new chan¬ 
nels might be found both at home and abroad for dairy production in Poland. 
Cheese manufacture is mainly carried on in the private dairies, and the cheese 
made is consumed in the country. The voivodies of the East and West hold 
the first place for cheese manufacture. 

In respect of the kinds of cheeses made in Poland, Edam is made chiefly in 
the north-east of the country, while in the west principally Tilsitt and Eimbourg 
cheeses are made and in the south chiefly Emmental. By improving the manu¬ 
facture of these kinds of cheese, their consumption in the country might be con¬ 
siderably increased. 


V. — OTHER DERIVATIVES. 

Condensed milk is manufactured in Poland in small quantities, while the 
manufacture of milk powder has become rather more important. 

In respect of the utilisation of skimmed milk, the Polish dairies usually 
return the skimmed milk to the farmers who utilise it for feeding stock. 

The Polish dairies produced, before the war, a considerable quantity of 
industrial casein of the best quality. The decline of dairying during the war and 
inflation both led to a decrease in the production of casein. The situation of 
the international casein market is far from propitious for the development of 
this production, owing to the supplies of cheap casein from countries with exten¬ 
sive stock-breeding, and particularly Argentina. 

At present casein production appears, however, to be making a fresh start 
as there is considerable interest shown in Poland in the manufacture of artificial 
wool for which casein constitutes the raw material. 

The preparation of ice cream is known only in Warsaw and a few other large 
towns and up to the present the development has been very limited. 

E. Gasser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
' Congress. 

International Meeting at The Hague of Technicians in charge of Herd 
Books. — The International Institute has invited the various countries to take 
part in a meeting at The Hague of technicians in charge of herd books. 

This meeting constitutes the practical application of the recommendation expressed 
in the protocol of the International Convention for unifying herd books, signed at the 
Institute in October, 1936. 

The technicians who will meet at The Hague in June will be required to estab¬ 
lish the details of procedure for applying the Convention. An organising committee, 
nominated for this meeting by the Netherlands’ Government, has already established 
an agenda according to which the meeting will discuss the whole of the questions of 
herd books and milk recording, also methods of registration and the presentation 
•of results of yield trials. - 
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Tli e Governments have been invited by the Institute to submit in each case a 
report on these various questions in reference to their own country. These reports 
as a whole will certainly constitute a valuable documentation on which may be based 
the work of The Hague meeting. 

Agriculture. 

Division of China from the standpoint of Agricultural Production. — 
(riven the great diversity of crops and climate in China, the country has been divided 
into four agricultural regions, namely: the rice region, the rice and wheat region, the 
winter wheat region and the north-west or spring wheat region. 

The rice region covers the whole of the zone situated to the south of the Yang 
Tse, in which rice is the principal summer crop of the year. It includes the southern 
part of the provinces of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Hupeh, and the whole of the provinces 
of Hunan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kweichow. 

The rice and wheat region covers the zone situated to the north of the Yang Tse 
and to the south of the river Hwai Ho, in which rice in summer and wheat in winter 
are the principal crops of the year. It includes the northern part of the provinces of 
Kiangsu, Anhwai and Hupeh, the south-east part of the province of Hunan, the southern 
part of the province of Shensi, the central and southern part of the province of Shansi. 

The winter wheat region covers the zone situated to the north of the river Hwai Ho 
and to the south of the Great Wall where winter wheat is the principal crop. This 
region extends over the provinces of Ho Nan, Shantung, the eastern part of Kansu, 
the centre of Shensi and the central and southern part of the province of Shansi. 

The north-west or spring wheat region covers the zone situated to the north of the 
(^reat Wall, where spring sown wheat is the principal crop. This region includes the 
provinces of Chaliar, Suiyan, Ninghsia and Tsinghai, the north and west of the province 
of Kansu and the north of the provinces of Shensi and Shansi. 

J. L- 
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Yearbook of Agriculture, 1936. Published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 1936, pp. 118. 

[We draw the attention of our readers to this Annual, already well-known, as in 
1036 ii appeared under an entirely new form). 

The preceding volumes contained only statistical tables and brief summaries of 
various subjects of present day interest relative to agriculture. The new volume is 
devoted to a single subject: “ the creative development of new forms of life through 
plant and animal breeding ’\ 

Thanks to the collaboration of first class specialists, this volume has now become 
unique of its kind, and the reader will find assembled the results obtained in the 
United States by numerous experiment stations and independent investigators in the 
vast field of breeding new varieties of plants and animals. The discussion of the 


* Under Ibis beading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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subjects is sncli as to be readily followed by the intelligent farmer. It is not easy to 
popularise a science which has become so complicated, as is the case with genetics,, 
but the Americans, who through continual practice have become past masters in the 
art of popularisation and of lecturing, have succeeded admirably in making the 
importance of the creative work of genetics comprehensible to the simple grower. 

The first chapter gives a general survey of genetics as well as summaries of results 
obtained in improving the principal cultivated plants and the more important domestic 
animals. A small dictionary of terms employed in genetics is annexed. Under the 
title “ heredity under the microscope ” is treated cytology which during the last ten 
years lias been of such great assistance in breeding work. 

The following chapter is devoted to the remarkable possibilities of breeding. 
It is chiefly the hybridisations between species which appear to offer the greatest 
prospects. In this respect mention may be made of the hybrids sheep goat and in 
the plant kingdom the hybrids sugar cane x sorghum. 

The part of the book devoted to genetic monographs consists of 934 pages. There 
has been no attempt to make uniform the method of treating the various cultivated 
plants and domestic animals; on the contrary, each collaborator has been left free to 
discuss the aspect which appears to him important. The diversity thus obtained seems 
to be advantageous for the reader as, in this wav, he may become aware that the 
practical application of the laws of genetics may lead to results that are frequently 
divergent. It is evident that summaries, even very incomplete, of all these short 
monographs cannot be published here but only the titles. They are as follows; — 

Improvement in Wheat, by J. Atj.EX Clark ; Problems and Results in Barley 
Breeding, by H. V. Harlan and M. L. Martini; Superior Germ Plasm in Oats, by 
T. R. Stanton; Improvement in Rice, by Jenkin W. Jones; Corn Improvement, by 
Merle T. Jenkins* Sorghum Improvement, by John H. Martin; Sugarcane, its origin 
and improvement, by E. W. Brandes and G. B. Sartoris; Improvement of the Sugar 
Beet, by G. H. Coons; Plant Breeding and the Cotton Industry, by J. 0 . Ware; 
Improvement in Flax, by A. C. Dixeman; Superior Germ Plasm in Tobacco, by W.W 
Garner, H. A. Allard and E. FT Clayton; Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle Breeding, 
by W. W. Black; Swine-Some Current Breeding Problems, by H. C. M' PHEE and 
O. G. Hankins; Breeding Problems with Sheep, by H. C. M J PHEEandD. A. Spencer; 
Improving Horses and Mules, by J. O. Williams and William Jackson; Superior 
Breeding Stock in Poultry Industry, by M. A. Jull; Superior Germ Plasm in Dairy 
Herds, by R. R. Graves and M. H. Fohrman]. 

W. B. 


Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics. — The South American potatoes and flair 
breeding value. Cambridge, 1936, School of Agriculture, p. 1-15. 

[In the last number of this Review, attention was drawn to the intense activity 
of the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics at Cambridge. Mention was made chiefly 
of the general outlook on questions of particular and general interest. A recent 
publication of the Bureau which merits special attention deals with varieties of 
cultivated and wild potatoes of South America and their importance for improvement 
of potato varieties throughout the world. 

The investigations made by the Russian geneticists and the material collected 
during their expeditions in Central and South America have given a great stimulus 
to potato breeding and have aroused interest throughout the world. The results 
of the work on this material have been mainly published in Russian and it is thanks- 
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to the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics that one of the most important discoveries 
that have ever been made in plant breeding has, for the first time, been made available 
to all those interested in the question. This bulletin deals with, the collection of 
potato material and its classification, cvtological research, the origin and history of 
the common potato, and also with the practical application of South American varieties. 

The work, of which a well classified and clearly expressed survey is given in this 
pamphlet, is an important application of the ideas of Vavilov on the places of origin of 
cultivated plants. Not only specialists in potato cultivation, but also all those interested 
in plant breeding will find here extremely important information]. 

N v (x 


Azzi Girolamo, Teenica agraria corporativa, 1S5 pp , Rome, T937-XV, price: ten lire. 

In order to study in its entirety the problem of agricultural production, according 
to Prof. G Azzi, three essential aspects must be considered: technical (quantities;, 
economic (prices), political (laws), between which complete harmony should exist. This 
triangular conception according to the author, forms the basis of the corporative organ¬ 
ization of agriculture. 

On examining more fully the technical side of the question, the author estimates 
that tor each group of cultivations, the following points should be determined:— 

"r) the amount of la) work utilized (in kgd, 

(h) produce harvested per ha. (expressed in quintals, calo¬ 
ries, nitrogen and money). 

{2) the output in production, which is the quotient of the work (in kg.) per 
produce per ha , expressed in money. 

In this way, a representation of “ units of production is obtained. It is then 
necessary to coordinate, administratively and teclinically, these units of production, 
in order to balance agricultural production. The following points should be studied 
ill detail:— 

1) yields and atmospheric conditions. 
v 2) agricultural soils; 

'3/ suitability of the different soils for cultivation, and their water content; 

13) value of the yields in the different soils, 

15) yield per hectare and the labour required, 

16) upkeep of cattle; 

i 7) manual labour. 

These various considerations are studied in detail in respect of the commune of 
Iniola, and the conclusion of this original work (which, it is hoped will also be under¬ 
taken elsewhere) can, in fact, be summed up in the following .statements: the study 
of the region, carried out by the application of the laws of ecology, permits the separ¬ 
ation of the natural from the artificial components of the yield, exact calculation, and 
thus the establishment of the essential connexion between the different factors in 
agricultural production. 


Thiereilkundc and Tievzucht , Dr. Stang Valentine and Dr. WIRTH Dadiv, Lieferung 
56 (Drganzungsband) Vrben & Scliwarzenberg, Berlin raid Wien 1936. 

"The last number of the supplementary volume to this important encyclopaedia, 
ten volumes of which have already been published between 1925 and 1932, lias just 
appeared. The writers have considered it necessary to take into account the progress 
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made recently in veterinary science and animal husbandry. The supplementary volume- 
thus contains a valuable documentation. 

This last number of the supplementary volume includes a chapter on research work 
on twins. The study of twins is of fundamental importance for all experimentation 
on heredity and on the influence of environment, and although the importance of this 
question has been already recognised for the last 60 years, it is only latterly that 
animal husbandry experts have made it the subject of detailed study. The credit 
is due to Prof. Kronacher of having introduced new methods for a thorough study of 
the question. The investigations made by ELroxachER are chiefly relative to mono¬ 
ovular twins which, owing to their probable genotypic equality, are the most suitable 
for investigations on heredity. Kronacker has introduced a system for determining, 
with a certain accuracy, mono-ovular twins on the basis of a series of indices. All 
these investigations are summarised very clearly in the Encyclopaedia. 

Other chapters in this number are devoted to feeding animals, legislation on the 
protection of animals, animal genetics and its application in animal husbandry, also, 
vitamins and avitaminoses]. 


Luraschi X>ott. Ing. Arnoldo. — Del disciplinamento del mercato delle farine di fru¬ 
men to per panificazione in base al contenuto in ceneri. Federazione Nazionale Fascista clei 
Panihcatori, Piccoli Pastai ed AfSni, Biblioteca Feeler ale di Studi e Propaganda, Roma, 
1936-XY, 1 So pages. 

| The problem of independence in respect of wheat, towards which Italy is directing 
her activity with good results, requires that this independence should be attained alike 
in the various branches of agriculture and in the allied industries, and that thus the 
most satisfactory equilibrium should be reached between the various economies without 
any one having an advantage over another. Among the various laws which establish 
an equilibrium between the different forms of production and regulate the markets in 
respect of alimentation, the Italian Government has been the first to adopt the law 
regulating dour production, taking as a basis the content in ash, as has been done 
in Germany. This law, which was promulgated four months ago, now requires funda¬ 
mental revision as requested by the National Federation of Bakers and other allied 
trades. 

I11 this comprehensive and important publication, the writer deals with the ques¬ 
tion of ash both from the point of view of its importance as a basis for estimating the 
quality of flours and their milling yield, and from the point of view of control and 
methods of analysis adopted for determining the percentage content of ash in flours, 
data on which is based the appraisal of quality. This publication contains the follow¬ 
ing chapters, divided into sub-chapters:— 

Chapter I. — Ash in wheat (with two sub-chapters) pp. 1-3. 

Chapter II. — Ash as a basis for regulating the flour market (with six sub¬ 
chapters) pp. 14-39. 

Chapter III. — On the analytic determination of flours (with seven sub-chap¬ 
ters) pp. 40-63. 

There are also 7 appendices, giving the legislation in various countries (Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Rumania, Hungary), regulating the flour 
and bread markets (pp. 64-163); also a comparative table of the weighed ash content 
in relation to the degree of humidity of the sample analysed (pp. 164-180)]. 
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Books, 


Bibliography . 

Manetti, Carlo. II contribute italiano all’esplorazione ed alio studio delPEtiopia. 
Guida bibliografica dell’Etiopia. Roma, Tip. U. Ouintily, 1936. 67 p. (C. F» 
P. A. Sindacato nazionale fascista tecnici agricoli), 

PFEFFER, A, Ceskoslovenska lesnicka bibliografie za rok 1934. [Pisek, B. Novotny,. 
1935 ]* 

.Bibliography of Czechoslovak forestry]. 


General . 

Mentzbl uxd v. Lengerkb’s landwirtschaftlicher Hilfs- uxd Schreib- 
Kalendbr. 90. Jahrgang. 1937. Herausgegeben von Dr. H. Zorner, 2. TeiL 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. 2I 7 — 26 P- 

VERMOREL, Y* Agenda agricole et viticole 1937. 52 tme annee. Yillefranch-sur-Sadne. 
1937 . 40S p. 


Plant Protection . 

BnTomologische Beihefte aus Berlin-Dahxem. Herausgegeben von der Bio- 
logischen Reicbsanstalt und dem Deutschen Entomologischen Institut der 
Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellsehaft. Band 3. (4. Oktober 1936). Tell II. Berlin- 
Dalilem, 1936. 161-296 p. 


Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. Progress reports from experiment sta¬ 
tions. Season 1935-36. London, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 1937. 
140 p. 

International tea committee. Report. 1933-34; 1934-35; 1935-36. London. 
Whitehead Morris ltd., 1934-1936. 3 vols. 


Horticulture . 

MuTh, F. und E. JUNGE. Die Praxis des Obstbaues. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. 528 p. 


Animal Husbandry. 

Stang, V. und WlRTH, D. Tierlieilkunde und Tierzucht. Fine Enzyklopadie 
der praktischen Nutztierkunde. Berlin und Wien, Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
1936. Lieferung 56 (Brganzungsband), p. 625-S16. 

Annuaire veterinaire de G. Roy. Annee 1936. Paris, Societe generale ddm- 
primerie et cPedition, 1936. 34S p. 
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Ruya 1 Engi nevvi ng . 

Union soyiktiqtje. Xaoutelmo-issledovateliskii institout seliskokhoziaistvermogo 
machinostroeniia. TeopiuL koeictjivriuiiiji n irpousBO^cTBO e e. r i > c k o x o • j r 11 ct i •> e h h r>i >_ 
MiiuLini. II01 oouien pejiiKu.nefi B. II. ropiniKiiiia. jMockm, rocyu injfl-BG KoaxonHoii if 
cobxojiHon jiiTepaTyiJH, 1935-36, 3 v. 

[Theory, construction and production of agricultural machines]. 


A gncit Ultra l Industries . 

Bertino de Moraes Carvalho, Jqaouim. A industria de oleos vegetaes e sens 
problemas. (Quest 6 es technico-industriaes e de ensino). Rio de Janeiro, Direc- 
toria de estatistica da produce ao, 1936. 2 v. (Instituto de oleos). 

Dawson, T. R. and B. D. PorriTX. Rubber, physical and chemical properties. 
A technical handbook produced by the co-operation of the Rubber growers’ 
association and the Research association of British rubber manufacturers. 
Croydon, Research association of British rubber manufacturers, 1935. XI, 
700 p. 

Grande Bretagne. Imperial economic committee. Industrial fibres. A summary 
of figures of production, trade and consumption relating to cotton, wool, 
silk, flax, jute, hemp and rayon. Compiled in the Intelligence branch of the 
Imperial economic committee. London, H. M. Stationery office, 1936. 112 \\ 

Internatxonaeer Holz-Almanack 1936. Wien, Hugo H. Hitschmanns }ournal- 
verlag, [1936]. 216 p. 

Stevens, H. P. and W. H. Stevens. Rubber latex. London, Rubber growers’ 
association, 1936. 224 p. 

Pazzaglia, I. Le disposizioni sulla produzione e commercio del latte destinato al 
consutno diretto. Regolamento 9 maggio 19-9. n - 994* Kmpoli, R. Noccioli, 
1935 * 114 P- 
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General considerations. 

Breeding for high production in dairy cattle is based on the generally 
accepted theory that milk yield as well as the butterfat content of the milk 
are characters which depend on Mendelian factors (genes), and that they are 
transmissible according to the established Mendelian rules of heredity. 

Lush accepts this as a definite fact and establishes as the genetic principles 
of heredity in milk yield, that heredity in the broadest sense of the word, follows 
the Mendelian rules, that only observed yields, but not however genes, can be 
affected by environment, and that the number of genes, on which each charac¬ 
teristic depends, is large. Most research workers, as Edwards, von Patow, and 
others, hold a similar view, and this may now be accepted as the classic stand¬ 
point of modern genetics. 

Graves and Fohrmax express themselves more cautiously and this with 
good reason. They observe that neither the existence of genes nor the mechan¬ 
ism of transmission in milk yield has yet been fully investigated or established. 
With the acceptance, however, of their existence and transmission as actual facts, 
already results of highest economic importance have been and will be obtained 
since this assumption will approximate to the truth. In any case, Graves and 
Fohrman also admit that transmission of milk and fat yield takes place through 
quantitative factors. 


Milk recording and herd books. 

On the above assumptions is based the system of yield recording in dairying, 
which, as was shown in a recent monograph published by the International Insti¬ 
tute 'of JAgriculture, has become widely diffused in nearly all countries where 
dairying is of importance. On these too are based the Advanced Registries, 
founded on the herdbooks and on the results of yield recording. These Advanced 
Registries are already in existence in a large number of countries. 

The Advanced Registries render the breeding of herdbooks animals - which 
was formerly based purely on external characteristics, guaranteeing exclusively 
type and pedigree - useful with respect to the Increase in yields. 
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The most serious difficulty' hitherto in breeding for increasing production lies 
in the fact that a milk yield can actually be determined only for the females of 
dairy cattle. 


Thu importance; oe bulls in milk production. 

It was assumed that the sire and the dam had an equal influence on the yield 
of their daughters. This is, of course, merely an assumption, as yet not proved, 
which, is, however, of practical importance, in that, in any case, it cannot be far 
from the truth. 

However, even, if it is assumed that the sire and the dam have an equal 
part in the origin of production capacity in the daughter, yet the value of the sire 
is economically of much greater importance than the value of the dam, since the 
number of the progeny 7 of individual bulls is considerably higher than that of an 
individual cow. An accurate knowledge of the hereditary transmission capacities 
in bulls is of special importance in the case of bulls used for community- pur¬ 
poses and the knowledge of them accordingly- presumes a great responsibility. 


Early methods adopted in determining the value of bulls. 

In the absence of exact means of measuring the bulbs producing capacity, 
judgement has as a rule been based on the animal's external characteristics, 
most of which have no relation whatever to milk production, while others were 
considered to indicate a good or poor milk ydeld transmission capacity. 

In practice, this sy-stem of judging bulls leads very often to error. 

According to Scott, the probability of selecting a herd improver by breeding 
on the basis of external characteristics is approximately only 20 per cent. 

Yuill reports on a bull proving in South Africa, the result of which was that 
12 of the best Friesian bulls for which the records of 109 daughters were available, 
had reduced the production of their daughters, as compared with the milk 
yield of the dams, on an average, by 100 gallons of milk per cow and per 
lactation. The selection of the bulls had been effected on the basis of show 
premiums. 

Eater the value of the bull was determined on the basis of the milk records 
of his dam or other female ancestors. In this way there is a nearer approach 
to the real capacity of the bull. This method proceeds on the assumption that 
the bull always transmits the production factor inherited from his dam to his 
progeny. 

It has been proved that the production factor of the sire inherited from the 
dam is not the most important factor, but rather the ability of the bull to 
transmit this factor to his progeny; the prepotency of the sire, or as Graves 
and Forman call it, the “ concentration ” of the factors for high production, 
determines whether the yield capacity is really transmitted to the progeny of 
a sire. 
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It was therefore judged necessary to determine this concentration of pro¬ 
duction factors and this desire led to the judging of the sire on the ground of 
the yields of his daughters and on the ground of the comparison between the 
yields of his daughters and those of their dams, which is known as the bull 
index. 


New methods for judging dairy bulls (bull index). 

The judging of a sire on the ground of the yields of his daughters alone, 

\\ as proposed by a series of investigators and is to-day still very largely employed. 
The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, TJ.S.A. established, by a comparison 
of the different methods of proving bulls, that the transmission value of the bull 
is most exactly ascertained, if attention is given only to the average of the 
yields of the daughters, without considering the dams" production. 

Edwards comes to a similar conclusion. He indicates the average yield 
of the daughters as the best index of the bull, it being presumed that there are 
available the annual yield records of at least 6 daughters. 

In spite of this favourable opinion, the majority of investigators prefer to-day 
a comparison of the yields of the daughters of the bull with the performance of 
their dams. This companion is based on the assumption that the production 
capacity of a cow lies between the production ability of her dam, -which can 
be actually established, and the transmission value of the sire, which cannot be 
established directly. If the production value of dam and daughters have been 
ascertained, then it becomes quite easy to calculate the third unknown value, 
namely, the hereditary make.up of the sire. 

For the practical application of these theoretical assumptions a whole series 
of formulae were proposed. The purpose of these is mainly to reproduce the 
yield transmission value of a bull in a numerically comparable form. The result 
of these investigations is at present very generally denominated “ the bull 
index A 

The first formula, which is based on a comparison of the records of the 
daughters of a bull with the records of the dams, was proposed by Nil Hanssox. 
It depends on the assumption that the record of a cow is the arithmetical 
mean between the record of the dam and the transmission capacity of the 
sire. The resulting index is known as the Equal Parent Index or the Intermediate 
Index . 

The formula of Hanssox was first applied by Woodward to a larger number 
of animals and later by Yapp. Woodward limited himself to the establishment 
of the transmitting ability of the bull with respect to the butterfat yield, while 
Yapp applied the same index to fat corrected milk (at 4 per cent.). 

The Equal Parent Index has no doubt the advantage that it is very easy 
to calculate. The average record of the daughters is multiplied by 2 and from 
the product the average record of their dams are deducted. 

Pearl, Gowex and Mixer, express the transmission value of the bull still 
more simply, by means of the difference betv een the average records of the daugli- 
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ters and that of the dams. This difference, as has been proposed by others, may 
be expressed also in percentages of the average record of the dams, and, in 
this way, a comparable figure is directly obtained for the relative increase or 
decrease in the records by means of the bulls* 

This difference, however, whether expressed in absolute figures or in per¬ 
centages, gives a somewhat distorted idea of the influence that the bull exerts, 
if the difference is not given, as is done in Denmark, together with the average 
records of the daughters and dams from which it derived. 

From the point of view of the breeding value of a bull, an increase of yields 
is obviously more important when high producing cows are considered than with 
low producers. 

Turner proposes a formula which rests on the assumption that the sire 
influences the record of the daughters to a considerably higher degree than does 
the dam, an assumption which is so far in no way proved. Turner subtracts 
from the butterfat production of the daughters the product obtained by mul¬ 
tiplying the butterfat production of the dam by 0.15 and divides the result by 
0.S5. This index, however, necessitates complicated calculations. 

La Master expresses the production value of the bull in a percentage which 
represents the record of the daughters of a bull in comparison (as percentages) 
with the average production of all cows tested in the same age class. 

Good ale puts forward the ff Mount Hope Index ”, which takes into consider¬ 
ation the dominance of the high records over the low as observed by the author, 
and which at the same time made the records of the individual cows com¬ 
parable by means of an age correction factor. In calculating this index, the 
difference between the average of all records of the dams so corrected, on the 
one hand, and of the daughters on the other, is established. If the average 
of the daughters' records is larger than that of the dams' records, 3/7 of the 
difference is to be added to the production of the daughters; if the production of 
the daughters is less, then 7/3 of the difference is subtracted from their average 
production. In both cases the result represents the bull’s milk yield index. 
Similarly a calculation is made for the butterfat index, respectively 2 3 of the 
difference is added to the production of the daughters or 3/2 of the difference is 
subtracted. By multiplication of the milk production index and the fat content 
index, the bull index for butterfat production is obtained. 

From the Mount Hope Index was also derived later a simpler modified 
form, similar to the already mentioned as the Equal Parent Index. 

Horton, in the index he has suggested, notes the presumed regression ten¬ 
dency of the record towards the mean of the breed. He calculated on the basis 
of a large number of records of Holstein Friesian cows, the average production to 
be expected for daughters which he calls “ the expectancy His index differs 
from the Equal Parent Index only in that he substitutes this <f expectancy ” 
for the average record of the dams. Since, however, the “ expectancy ” calculated 
by Norton holds good only for cows of the Holstein Friesian breed and has not 
yet been calculated for other breeds, his index cannot be applied to other breed. 

Other methods of estimating the breeding value of the bull have been pro¬ 
posed by Wright, Patow, Groeneveld, and' others. 
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Graphic representations 

OP THE YIELD TRANSMISSION VALUE OP A BULL. 

Tlie yield transmission value inherent in the bull may be very clearly repre¬ 
sented in graphic form, in so far as it results from the comparative yield records 
of his daughters and of their dams. 


Fig^, i. — Diagram of a good herd improver. 


'Source: Rivista di Zootecnia, 30 June 1936). 


Average 
for the breed 



Yields of the daughters in kg. of milk 

By far the greater number of the points fall to the right of the diagonal and at some considerable 
distance from it. 


Among the most satisfactory methods is a graph, where the yields of the daugh¬ 
ters are traced on the abscissa and those of their dams on the ordinate. For 
the yield record of each daughter a point is marked on the graph, so that the posi¬ 
tion of the point on the abscissa corresponds with the yield of the daughter 
herself and the position on the ordinate to the yield of her dam (See Graph 1). 
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If these points fall on the diagonal, this shows that the yield capacity of the 
daughter and the dam are the same: points falling to the right of the diagonal show 
a higher yield record of the daughter as compared with that of the dam; points 
to the left of the diagonal show on the contrary a higher yield record of the 


Fig. 2. — Diagram of a good herd improver. 
(Source: Rivista di Zootccnia, 30 June 1036). 



Hams Daughters 

Tlie curves of the daughters 7 yields follow a trend predominating over the curve of the dams’ 
yields and in part at a considerable distance from the latter curve. 


data. Tlie wliole diagram thus presents an image of the yield transmission 
capacity of the bull, according to the number of points falling to the right 
or to the left of the diagonal and according to the distance of the points there¬ 
from. 

In another type of graph the number or name of the dam in the increas¬ 
ing or decreasing order of their records, these records are indicated by dots on 
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the ordinates and linked together. On the same ordinates the records of the 
corresponding daughters of these dams are indicated and also linked. 

Two curves are thus obtained, one for the records of the dams and one 
for the records of the daughters. 

If the latter is on the average at a higher level than the former, this 
indicates good yield transmission ability of the bull. (See Fig. 2). 

In Victoria the results of bull proving are similarly represented by means 
of graphs. Here also the yield capacities of the daughters and of their dams 
fall on the same ordinates, but are not interlinked by curves. The heightening 
or lowering of the yields of the dams as compared with the daughters is indi¬ 
cated instead by means of an arrow. (Figs. 3-5). 


The value of the different bull indices. 

The various formulae proposed were throughout the subject of criticism 
and also of experimental application. The outcome is as a rule that the indices 
taken together give results of practical value, and that in any case they afford an 
idea of the value of the bull, which is essentially’ less prejudiced than that 
obtained on judging by external characters or by judging according to the yield 
capacity of the dam or other ancestors of the bull. 

The experiments made with the Mount Hope ” Index, carried out on a Frie¬ 
sian herd in Warribee, Australia, shown that: (1) this index can be applied 
both to bulls and to cows, and (2) that, if both the sire and the dam of the bull 
have high Mount Hope ” indices, the probability of obtaining high yielding 
animals from this bull is increased by’ 80 per cent. 

With bull indices, selection becomes considerably’ easier and there is no doubt 
that through constant selection of animals, which on the basis of the indices, 
transmit high ydelds, the genetic factors on which these high y’ields depend are 
concentrated in the germ plasm. Conversely’, in this way’ the germ plasm, which 
is responsible for low yd elds, gradually’ becomes eliminated. This view was sup¬ 
ported by r detailed statistical investigations taken from entries in the different 
Advanced Registries. 

Certain reservations as to the reliability’ of bull indices, should however, be 
made. 

According to Ydill, it should be considered that the capacity’ of a bull to 
increase ydeld is not necessarily’ the same in respect of all cows. This capacity’ 
depends on the production level of the cow with which the bull is mated. A 
bull which, by’ mating with a cow of low ydeld capacity’, brought about an in¬ 
crease in production, may’ also on mating with a cow showing high ydeld, reduce 
production. The value of a bull index is consequently’ limited to a given ydeld 
level of the cow with which he is mated. 

The value of the bull index is also further influenced by the fact that the 
ydelds of the cow mated with the bull as well as those of his daughters depend on 
a whole series of other factors, which have no relation to heredity. The most 
important of these influences are the age of the animals and the effect of envi- 
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Fig. 3. — A Herd Builder “Golden Star”, a Jersey grade bull, whose two-year 
old daughters almost invariably have been higher producers than their dams. 

The index: of this bull was 522 lb. butterfat. 
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Fig . 4 . — A worthy sire. 
Bull’s index 397 lb. butterfat. 


Fig . 5 . — A decidedly poor bull . 

The yields records of the daughters were consistently lower than those of their dams . 

Bull index 176 lb. butterfat. 
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^explanatory notes to the above graphs: The arrow head shows the age-corrected yield of the daugh¬ 
ter, while at the other end of the vertical line is the yield of the dam. Where two or more of these 
vertical lines are joined, the yields shown are those of one dam and two or more of her daughters. 
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ronment, but further, also, the length of the dry period before commencement 
of lactation, calving period, etc. 

The influence of age is neutralised by means of a correction factor; a similar 
correction in relation to other influencing factors was also attempted but with 
little result. The influence of these other factors, speaking generally, is lessen¬ 
ed by the fact that the average is taken of the greatest possible number of 
dam and daughter yields in order to determine the yield transmission value of 
the bull, by which the plus or minus influences are more or less balanced. 


Correction factors. 

Very numerous investigations on the yields of young cows show that the 
performance of a heifer must be multiplied by a factor between 1.5 and 1.3, if 
it is desired to estimate its probable yield when mature. The coefficient 1.3 
was established by the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture from an investiga¬ 
tion on 4,000 records. 

Turner considers that a 2-year-old cow gives about 70 per cent, of its yield 
when mature, when 3 years old, about So per cent, when 4 years, 90 per cent. 

The correction factor based on this calculation is used in the determination 
of the bull index -work in Victoria, Australia, and for facilitating calculation, 
a table was prepared by which the “ age corrected ” yield for young cows 
could be seen at a glance. 

Further age correction factors were proposed, but the results show very 
slight material differences. 

These correction factors, as stated above, were also suggested for other elem¬ 
ents affecting yield. Thus Sanders (quoted by Edwards) has proposed cor¬ 
rection factors for service period, length of dry period, etc. 


The number of daughters or daughter-dam-pairs 

NECESSARY FOR PROVING A BUEE. 

The greater the number of records on which bull proving is based, the 
more certainly will the resulting index represent the actual value of the bull 
for inheritance of milk capacity. 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station states that at least 10 daugh¬ 
ters with complete annual records are necessary to be able to ascertain with cer¬ 
tainty the yield transmission value of a bull. 

Edwards gives 6 daughters as the minimum. In both cases however, the 
valuation of the bull depends exclusively on the performances of his daughters. 

Among the investigators who determine the bull value by comparing the 
records of the daughters and of their dams, Yuiee recommends that there should 
be taken the yields of at least 10 daughters from at least 5 different dams. 

In bull proving carried out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, sires 
were considered as proved if they had 5 or more tested daughters from tested 
dams. 
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It is essential that the records of the daughters of a bull and of their dams as¬ 
sembled for the calculation of the bull index, should not be selected arbitrarily, 
as in this case, the result is no longer an average and gives a very distorted image 
of the breeding value of the bull. In practice, an attempt should be made 
to assemble the records of all the daughters of the bull and of their dams, so 
far as reliable production records are available for both. 


Bull proving in breeding practice. 

Modern methods of proving the transmission value of bulls have already 
found practical realisation in some countries. This is especially the case in 
the 17 . S. A., where the “ proved bull ” movement under the strong influence of 
the agricultural authorities has become widely diffused. 

As a ft proved bull"’ was understood by the Department up to 1926, a bull 
for which the average yield of at least 10 daughters had been ascertained. A 
comparison between the yields of the daughters and the yield of the dams was 
only required from 1926 onwards. Recently a large scale bnll proving was 
carried out by the Department, in regard to which further details will be given 
later. 

In 1932, the Jersey Cattle Club in the U. S. A. introduced bull testing in 
its Advanced Registry, whereby no comparison between dam and daughter 
yields, but only the average yield of the first ro daughters was required. 

In 1934 the proving of sires was undertaken by the Holstein Friesian As¬ 
sociation of America, using the Mount Hope Index. 

In Great Britain also, during the last few years, the proving of sires was 
adopted in 1931, by the Guernsey Island Cattle Club and by the English Suffolk 
Milk Recording Society, and in 1934, by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

In Australia, since 1931, the Victorian United Cow t Test Association adopted 
the bull proving system and in 1936, it was also introduced by the Red Poll 
Society in Victoria. 

The Dairy Branch of British Columbia (Canada) in 1935, published its 
fifth list of proved sires. 

In Denmark, according to Yuill, 300 to 400 bulls are annually proved 
by means of the index system. 


Large scale bull proving in the U. S. A. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industr} T of the Department of Agriculture, on the 
basis of experiments available to date, has recognised the necessity of preparing 
a scheme for the proving of a large number of bulls, and of carrying it out with 
a full staff of experts in almost all the States. 

No less than 1,097 herds were included in this scheme. 

Eor carrying it out special schedules were prepared, on which were entered 
the foundation ? cows, on the one hand, and on the other, the daughters of 
these cows and their performance for every bull included in the scheme. 
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For analysing the collected data, the individual herds were classified accord¬ 
ing as they had shown an improvement in production yield or otherwise. The 
whole material was thus prepared and classified separately for the two groups. 
The system is somewhat complicated. The bulls were classified according to 
their capacity to raise the yield, and also according to the number of daughters 
who, in relation to the total number of the daughters of the bull, show T ed a 
higher performance as compared with their dams. 

Moreover a series of other evaluation factors were established for the differ¬ 
ent bulls. Briefly, the material was analysed from every possible aspect. 

Results of sire proving. 

The results of these large scale sire provings in the U. S. A. are important 
in many respects. 

In the first instance, it appears that special importance should be attached 
to the bull in the improvement of the milk production. 

Out of the 1,097 herds under consideration, there are so far available the 
results only for 70S herds. Out of 4,309 bulls, 2,243 only w T ere considered as 
“ proved ”, since for the rest, the number of daughter records w^as less than 5 
and therefore taken as insufficient. 

Of the bulls taken as “ proved ”, 52 per cent, showed a production improve¬ 
ment capacity and these w T ere arranged according to the degree of this improve¬ 
ment in the three classes “ excellent ”, '* good ”, and " fair ”, 6.8 per cent, 
had no noticeable influence on the milk production of their daughters and weie 
placed in the class " undetermined 41 3 per cent, of the sires had a decidedly 
unfavourable influence on production and were classed as ce poor ”. 

It w r as quite evident that a “ poor ” bull can very considerably and very 
rapidly lower production in a herd. High yields are secured only if the sires 
come from lines of w hich the bulls have proved themselves already to be good 
production transmittors. With selection on the basis of the cows" production 
records alone, there is only a comparatively slow 7 displacement of germ plasm 
responsible for low T production in a herd. If, on the other hand, proved sires 
are used which have shown themselves as herd improvers without any culling 
or selection of cows according to performance, an elimination of germ plasm re¬ 
sponsible for low production in a herd can be realised. If neither good sires 
are adopted nor a selection of cows according to performance carried out, 
the yield production sinks as a rule very rapidly. 

With practical sire proving in Denmark, in addition to the bull index properly 
so called, the classification of the daughters of the bull on the one hand and of their 
dams on the other, is made in percentages according to the three groups: * excel¬ 
lent ”, " good ” and “ medium ”; with this method, it is not necessary to know' 
the records of all the dams of the daughters under review. 

Norwood reports on the results of an investigation by Edwards and Smith 
on 51 sires of the best herds in Great Britain. The result of this test w T as that 
8 only, out of the 51 bulls, had the effect of raising production, while 20 exer¬ 
cised a definitely depressing influence. The 611 daughters of the bulls covered 
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by the test, gave on an average about 30 gallons less milk than their 611 
dams. The vide differences which xna\ exist between the transmission value 
of the sires axe also made evident from the results in Victoria (Australia); three 
striking examples have been given in graphs 3 to 5. 

Application of .sire proving in general practice. 

The great economic importance which attaches to sire proving, which is 
very clearly seen from the above results, suggest the desirability of its applica¬ 
tion on a broader basis and in other countries. In the near future, it would 
appear probable that development on these lines will shortly take place. 

As already shown, the application of sire proving has made rapid progress 
in the last few years and Yuill advocates for Australia the establishment at 
a very early date of special sire testing associations. 

Sire proving should naturally be closely connected in general practice with 
milk recording and with the herdbook system. In many countries, sire proving 
will be nothing more than a further development and extended utilisation of the 
already existing Advanced Registries. 

For general practice, the simplest possible method of sire proving will be the 
best. For the U. S. investigation, a more complicated and a more exact 
method was doubtless desirable, since here in the first instance, it was a question 
of establishing once for all and without prejudice the exact value of such proving 
and the importance which attaches to the bull in breeding for milk xxroduction. 
It was accordingly here of less consequence that the method should be simple 
and straightforward, and actually the working up of the material required an 
expenditure of effort such as cannot be expected of sire proving in general prac¬ 
tice. 

In this connexion there may be kept in view the point which Graves and 
Fqhrmax emphasise in their striking report on sire proving in the U, S. A. 
The analysing of a bull or a herd is not a precise undertaking. Every effort 
to discover exact mathematical values for the transmitting ability of dairy 
sires is condemned to perish in a morass of figures. Favourable environmental 
conditions help to bring out the best of the ability of the animals while un¬ 
favourable conditions, which may take many forms, counteract the manifesta¬ 
tion of the ability inherent in the animal. Individual errors can scarcely be 
avoided in sire proving. The probability of the selection of a herd improver 
on the one hand is increased by a system of comparison, however simple, between 
daughter and darn records, so that such a system would merit the most ex¬ 
tensive application. 

The rise in the value of the bull recognised as an outstanding herd improver 
and the rejection from the herd of the animals ranked as poor sires, would in both 
cases richly compensate for any trouble and expense, especially if, through the 
progress of artificial fertilisation, the germ plasm of the best transmitters should 
prove successful in finding rapid and wide diffusion in dairy herds. 


St, Taussig. 
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RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS REGARDING 

SOIL CULTIVATION 


Plants prosper and flourish even on uncultivated ground. The purpose of 
tilling the land is to bring about the most favourable conditions for the cultiva¬ 
tion of plants in the circumstances of a given soil and climate. For agricultural 
requirements, a well-loosened soil is of the utmost importance in order to per¬ 
mit the circulation of air and water through the earth and thus to develop and 
increase plant growth. The more intense the cultivation of the soil, the better 
the aeration and heating, and the more the solar energy absorbed and transformed 
into harvest. The purpose of tilling is chiefly that of breaking up the soil; the 
effort required in attaining this is of secondary importance. Soil cultivation 
depends not on the quantity, but on the quality of the work. General rules 
indicating the most effective measures to be adopted on a given area and at 
a given period cannot be laid down. 

Numerous investigations and observations, made during recent years on 
the quality of land cultivation and its influence on yield in different countries, 
have showed that considerable variations existed in the degree of proper loosening 
of the soil on lands with the same type of soil and under the same crops. As 
a general rule, it was noted that soil cultivation everywhere, still requires consider¬ 
able improvement, especially heavy and medium soils which repay increased 
cultivation by the resultant yields. 

Successful soil cultivation depends not so much on the type of machine as 
on its opportune and appropriate use; it is an art which requires in man a cer¬ 
tain instinct and sense of natural conditions and of the laws of nature. 

However, the value of machines and implements for the cultivation of the 
soil should not be under-estimated. They are very numerous and varied accor¬ 
ding as required for the preliminary, principal or subsequent working of the 
soil; there is not always complete agreement as to the most advantageous 
methods of selection and use, and machinery itself is continually being changed 
and improved. 

The preliminary working of the soil, successful only when carried out immedia¬ 
tely after harvesting, is of high importance in maintaining a favourable structure. 
It consists in ploughing up the stubble and is usually carried out quite super¬ 
ficially by means of ploughs or harrows. 

The main working of the soil that is, the ploughing itself and the subse¬ 
quent work for the final preparation of the land for sowing, has during the last 
few years been the object of detailed research. These investigations were direc- 
ted, on the one hand, to the discovery of the best means of carrying out this 
work, and on the other, to the machines and implements constructed for the 
purpose. 
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Period or ploughing 

In practice, it is universally and unanimously agreed, that all fields should 
be ploughed in good time before the winter season begins. In some cases however 
the suitability of these measures is doubtful. It is therefore important to know 
whether spring ploughing might have had an unfavourable influence on the 
soil structure and have caused a diminution in fertility. To this end numerous 
field trials and investigations on soil structure were undertaken in Germany, 
and results have shown that it is of less importance if tilling is effected before 
the frosts or only in spring, so long as a well broken up and loosened soil results 
in either case. There is certainly a considerably increased probability of good 
cultivation when tilling is carried out in the autumn at the right time, as spring 
tilling presents much greater difficulties owing to the delay caused in awaiting 
the most favourable soil conditions, \vhick are brought about when the ground 
is sufficiently drained. 


Speed in ploughing. 

As long as teams of horses or oxen represented the fraction power of the 
plough, the speed of tilling was at a given rate, which did not admit any discus¬ 
sion. On the adoption of tractors the question arose of the possibility and expe¬ 
diency of increased speed. At present the results are very varied. In Yugoslavia, 
exceptionally favourable results in respect of soil structure improvement have 
been obtained by increasing speed within certain limits. American and English 
experience is unfavourable to increase in speed, in view of the lowering of the 
output of work of the motor and of the wear and tear of the cog-wheels. With 
the use of rubber tyres, this latter point becomes less important. From exper¬ 
iments made in Russia and Germany, it was found that an increase in speed 
did not benefit ploughing, though on the other hand, it had no detrimental effect. 
Traction power has generally been to some extent increased. Up to the pre¬ 
sent, the most exhaustive research on this question has been effected in Yugo¬ 
slavia, w T here it has been found that an increase in speed has a favourable in¬ 
fluence on the quality of the ploughing; it remains to be seen, what will be the 
result of further trials. 


Depth or ploughing. 

It is seldom possible to obtain exact data on the depth of ploughing. Usually 
the farmer believes that he has ploughed deeper than is actually the case. To 
clear up this point, experiments were carried out chiefly in Germany, from 
which it resulted that on an average in this country, 60 per cent, of the land 
was ploughed superficially, that is, to a depth of less then 20 cm.; 30 per cent. 
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to an average depth, 2. e., between 20 and 25 cm., and only 10 per cent, to any 
great depth, f. c> over 25 cm. Data of some interest are obtained by ascertaining 
■whether these measurements are taken on large or on small areas. On the average 
of all measurements 71 per cent, of small areas fanned in Germany were ploughed 
superficially as compared with 48 per cent, of the large areas. On the small 
areas, only 4 per cent, of the fields under observation were ploughed deeply 
while on the large areas 16 per cent, were so ploughed. It is impossible to say 
what is the reason for this difference in treatment, and in consequence the 
question of the right depth of ploughing has not yet been cleared up. The 
solution of the problem on scientific lines would, however, be of great practical 
value. 


Ploughs and their different types. 

The plough is the most common of all implements for tilling the soil. But 
the plough varies accofding to different lands and peoples. Diverse exigencies 
and new requirements have in the course of time changed the plough and im¬ 
posed constantly new kinds of work. Attempts have also been made repeatedly 
to modify the entire system of ploughing and produce new types of implements 
and new methods of working, which, however, to date, have not successfully dis¬ 
placed the supremacy of the plough. It is conceivable none the less, that methochs 
of soil cultivation replacing the use of the plough could be discovered, or else 
implements which would give better results than the common plough. 

As a basis for further development, it is necessary to know the effect of 
the different types of ploughs and similar implements. The majority of the 
usual types of plough are similar in one respect; they .do not leave the ground 
ready for sowing, but only a ploughed field, which is not more than a half-way 
stage. Only through subsequent working of the soil and through utilisation of 
atmospheric influences is the seedbed prepared, 

Vertieal and narrow mould-boards break up the earth slightly better; heli- 
coidal mould-boards are more effective in turning the earth, even under difficult 
conditions. The intermediate type combines to a certain degree the advantages 
of the vertical with those of the spiral mould-board. It . can very easily be adop¬ 
ted on an}?- type of land; by means of this plough, it is possible to bring about the 
desired condition of the soil, if the right time is chosen; the subsequent cultiva¬ 
tion should however be so carried out as to lose no part of the value obtained 
from the loosening of the soil. This causes further considerable difficulties to 
many farmers, so that, in the first place, any improvement in ploughing must 
be directed to the production of implements, by which less or, if possible, no 
subsequent working of the soil is required.. 

Subsequent tilling should effect mainly three purposes: (1) preparation of 
the field for sowing by crumbling the clods left by the plough through the whole 
depth of the furrow; (2) adaptation of the soil surface for sowing; (3) the attention 
to the growing crops necessary for maintaining' a favourable soil structure, 

• An excellent implement for carrying out at the same time the principal and 
subsequent working of soil is the rotary tiller which effects an even crumbling 
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of the soil to the whole depth ploughed. The excellent quality of the work effec¬ 
ted by the rotary tiller is often reported. Unfortunately, for reasons of prac¬ 
tical working, there are limitations to its advantageous use on farms; in horti¬ 
culture, on the contrary, it has become of considerable importance. 

A few ago, in the United States, a new plough called Pulverator was produced, 
offering all the advantages of the rotary tiller, and consisting of a plough body 
for turning the furrow and a perpendicular cutting shaft for crumbling the clods. 
The power required for the rotation of the cutting shaft is supplied from the 
power take off of the tractor. Up to the present in the utilisation of this plough, 
it is found that there is no great resistance to the traction and no special difficulty 
in the working; on the other hand, it does not carry out its task of crumbling the 
soil completely, as a considerable proportion of clods remain in the ground. These 
clods being practically always buried and covered with loose earth, the surface 
of the ploughed soil gives a very good impression, but the subsequent working 
of the soil which requires to be made, calls for relatively considerable effort, as 
the clods must be sought for under the surface soil and broken up. By improv¬ 
ing the cutting shaft, it Avould perhaps be possible to obtain a good crumbling 
of the soil at the first operation. The principle of the Pulverator appears to be 
well chosen, as it does not present difficulties in working as does the rotar}- tiller 
and it has been shown by experiments that the cutters are not so easily damaged 
by large stones. 


The gvrotiller. 

Another machine intended to effect the working of the soil in one sole oper¬ 
ation, from ploughing to preparation of the land for sowing , is the Gyrotiller of 
Fowler, Feeds. In principle, the machine lies between the fraise and the culti¬ 
vator, and the working parts are operated by the tractor. These parts, which 
are placed on the underside of two oppositely rotating cylinders, dig up the ground 
vertically without mixing it. From preliminary experiments, the tilling of the 
soil appears to be very successful. Usually, the soil can be prepared for sowing 
in one sole tilling; if this is not sufficient, in addition, harrows or clod breakers 
are attached to the machine. By special adjustment of the parts, the mixing 
of the soil can he obtained, if desided. The machines, which are all driven by 
Diesel motors, are intended principally for use in large farms or plantations. 
The working parts can penetrate to a depth of up to 45 cm. 


Sub-soil ploughs. 

Among sub-soil ploughs, that of Klausing was previously the best known. 
By its use light and medium soils can be broken up on little power, the result 
being attained by interchange of work between the plough share and the mould- 
board. However, its use on heavy and very wet soils would not always be very 
satisfactory. The purpose of this plough as also of similar sub-soil implements 
is that of loosening the underlayer without mixing it with the surface soil. 
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The question of sub-soil loosening is greatly disputed, and the most diverse 
experiments have been made. To settle these apparent contradictions, in differ- 
rent countries, numerous trials were carried out, from which the following con¬ 
clusions may be drawn:— 

There are certain types of sub-soil defects which if eliminated result in an 
improvement in the yield capacity of the soil; these defects are, tendency to sub¬ 
sidence and a general condensation of the sub-soih In soils having either of these 
defects it was found that the better the loosening process by means of sub-soil 
working, the greater the increase in yield. In moderately affected soils, the im¬ 
plements employed up to the present suffice, but badly affected soils do not react 
to this treatment in the same way, probably because, for these soils, the tools 
so far used are not suitable and require further improvement. 

Lands not affected by sub-soil defects do not respond well to sub-soil working 
with the usual implements. But by thorough loosening of the ground by means 
of special tools, a considerable increase in yields is secured. 


Diminution of expenditure of traction power 

BY APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC CURRENT. 

Not without practical importance are the experiments carried out in Italy, 
England, Germany and Russia on the influence of electricity on the traction 
power requirements of ploughs. It was shown that the use of the electric 
current in ploughing, brings about a decrease in expenditure of traction power, 
the economy in mechanical energy being greater than the electric energy employed 
The maximum decrease in this expenditure was established in Germany at about 
20 per cent, with a current of i ampere corresponding to no volts on a me¬ 
dium heavy clay soil. The negative pole of a continuous current was attached 
to the body of the plough and the positive pole to a broad coulter. The coulter 
and the body of the plough were both insulated. With the passing of the in¬ 
tensity of this current a weakening in the effect was noted. In Russia, however, 
a further economy in traction power is said to have been obtained by increasing 
the intensity of the current, provided there was sufficient moisture. It would 
be worth while to apply the experiments carried out up to date to other agri¬ 
cultural implements; as a source of energy, a machine with continuous current 
could be employed driven the tractor, if using motor power. 


Cultivators. 

The cultivator is used as an implement for the subsequent working of the 
soil, in order to prepare the ground after ploughing for sowing. There are 
three types of cultivators, with rigid, with semi-rigid and with .flexible prongs. 
The flexible prongs do not penetrate the soil so deeply but mix the soil, the rigid 
prongs enter profoundly and break up the soil without bringing the lower layer 
to the surface. Recently, numerous experiments have been effected in order 
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to increase the utility of the cultivator by employing it, not only for subse¬ 
quent working of the soil, but also, in place of the plough. Excellent results 
are foreseen from these experiments. With specially constructed resistant, 
rigid or semi-rigid cultivators attached to the tractors, even unploughed land can 
be prepared for sowing very quickhn 

The traction power requirements of a cultivator are relatively small, as two 
or three traverses can be accomplished by it on the power required by a plough. 
After about 3 traverses made with the cultivator the ground is already finely 
broken up and does not require further working, which is not the case after 
one with the plough. The heavier the soils, the greater the advantage in using 
the cultivator instead of the plough. This difference in results obtained in heavy 
soils is especially evident in the warmer lands, where the effect of the hot sun 
renders difficult the breaking up of the clods by the frosts after ploughing. It 
may often be seen that the snn bakes the clods into hard blocks, and thus causes 
very considerable difficulties in subsequent working; generally, fields submitted 
to further tilling, still contain coarse clods, under the surface layer of crumbled 
earth, and their effect on yield can be easily imagined. In these cases, the use 
of the cultivator instead of the plough, promises still further success, as the num¬ 
ber of clods remaining is always considerably less after tilling with a cultivator. 

However, a disadvantage of the cultivator is that from the second turn, the 
team or the tractor have to pass over ground already loosened, which renders pro¬ 
gress difficult and increases the amount of work required, or else the yield suffers. 
This disadvantage is chiefly noticeable when tractors with crampon wheels are 
used, while caterpillar tractors or those having rubber tyres are less affected. 

In respect of the maintenance or loss of moisture through the use of the cul¬ 
tivator, no experiments have as yet been made giving indisputable results. Trials 
made with flexible cultivators in subsequent working of the soil have evidently 
shown losses in water, but the effect of these cultivator-diggers in comparison 
with other systems remains to be verified. 

The cultivator may be used in place of the plough, according to circum¬ 
stances: (1) on soils where crumbling presents difficulties; (2) on farms which 
usually have little time available for additional working of the soil; (3) on fields 
where sowing must be effected rapidly, not allowing any time for the soil to rest 
sufficiently; (4) on lands covered with weeds; (5) in fields which are already dug 
up, as, for example, potato fields. 

On the other hand, the use of the cultivator is not indicated: (1) on soils 
having a tendency to binding, if the clods of earth can be rendered friable by the 
winter frosts; (2) on soils where bulky material has to be introduced, such as 
straw and green manures, etc.; (3) in regions, where, in order to control plant 
pests, it is necessary to cover organic residues as far as possible* 

* * * 

As an implement for subsequent working of the soil, the cultivator is utilised 
for crumbling the clods throughout the depth ploughed, while the harrow is only 
employed for preparing the surface of the ground for sowing. In respect of other 
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implements employed in additional tilling of the soil, such as the leveller, the 
roller and also the mechanical hoe used in the care of seedbeds, there are few im¬ 
provements to report. Experiments made with the roller have shown that its 
use is only indicated in certain circumstances, as under normal conditions, it 
does more harm than good owing to the compression effected on the soil. 

When tilling in the fields is completed and sowing effected, usually, the 
attention to be given to the soil is not yet at an end; the ground between the 
rows of plants must be kept loose, a process which is carried out by means of a 
xnachanical hoe. Hoeing is effected for the purpose of controlling weeds, of main¬ 
taining the surface of the soil open, of preventing or favouring the evaporation of 
moisture, according to circumstances, preventing the formation of crevices, and 
producing a loose open soil tinder the shade of the plants. In hoeing, only the 
surface soil to the depth of a few centimetres is touched, and it is of particular 
importance that the blades should be Especially sharp and kept at a right angle, 
not obtuse, as otherwise they clog up the earth. 

Further, more detailed experiments should be carried out with regard to 
the importance of hoeing, as the conditions produced on a small scale in hoeing, 
occur on a large scale in tilling. 

It is not sufficient for this purpose to study the biological phenomena of the 
soil, before and after tilling, but, by means of measurements of the soil structure, 
the effect of the different processes of cultivation should also be noted, as, in the 
final analysis, all the conditions of growth depend also on the physical conditions 
of the soil. 


H. J. Hopfen. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: (10) BULGARIA * 

Bulgaria covers an area of 10,314,620 hectares. Pasturages and grasslands 
represent the largest part, about 34 per cent., while 27 per cent, are taken up 
with arable land and gardens, and 25 per cent, with forests. The Balkan chain 
which crosses Bulgaria, divides the country into two parts, in the north, “ Danu- 
bian Bulgaria ”, where the cultivation of cereals predominates; in the south 
“ Rumelia ”, where rice, tobacco, grapes, fruits and roses are cultivated. The 
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very extensive live stock breeding is of primary importance to Bulgaria, sheep- 
farming taking a leading place in the national economy. 

Three fourths of the Bulgarian population are engaged in agriculture and 
stock breeding, Bulgaria being essentially an agricultural state. If the present 
state of agriculture, stock breeding and dairying industry were compared with 
that of more advanced countries, it would appear that the returns from farming 
could be doubled if cultivation were modernised. The small proprietors, who are 
also in the majority in Bulgaria (see the following table), should group themselves 
into co-operative societies, which would enable them to purchase the necessary 
machinery for the improvement in quality of agricultural products, and to effect 
a systematic organisation of sales. 


Table I. — Number of farms and their distribution during the years i 8 gj, igo 8 

and ig26. 


j 

1897 

% 

1908 

% 

I 9 

Number 

26 

% 

Yerv small farms (less than 2 li a.) . 

45-48 

45-52 

j 70,741 

t 24.1 

Small farms (from 2 to 10 ha.). 

41-83 

41.44 

447.78-1 

61.0 

Medium-sized farms (from 10 to 30 ha.) . . . . 

it -57 

it. 96 

104,002 

14*3 

Larue farms (oxer 30 ha.). 

1.12 

i.oS 


0.6 

Totals . . . 

IOO - 

100 — 

* 734 U 9 i 

IOO 


I, — DAIRYING vSPECIES AND BREEDS. 

Stock breeding in Bulgaria, constitutes an important resource of the country, 
and represents in agricultural economy, a branch of production of the highest 
value. The requirements of the farms have first to he met, only the surplus ani¬ 
mals being sold on the market. The importance of the animal population can 
be specified from the official census of 31 December, 1936, (Table II). 

Table II. — Live stock total in Bulgaria, 


Horses. 

Buffaloes ....... 

Bulls, oxen, and cows , 
Sheep ........ 

Goats ........ 

Pigs. 

Poultry. .. 


Number 
of head 

Number of head 
per thousand 
inhabitants 

*482,180 

88 

448,208 

82 

1,817,437 

33 1 

8,739,803 

L 594 

1,260,647 

230 

1,002,089 

1S3 

9U39i286 

1,667 
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The live-stock total in Bulgaria represents a value of about 15-20 thousand 
million levas (x). The annual revenue obtained from animals and animal products 
(not taking into account the income derived from draught animals and manure) 

attains 6-7 thousand million levas. 

Bulgarian stock breeding has maintained a primitive character in the small 
farms, where the cultivation of cereals predominates. The present crisis in the 
production of cereals might be lessened to a certain degree, by changing part of 
the production into animal products, more readily sold on the home and foreign 
markets. In respect of cattle exports, the maximum was attained in 1927 (over 
35,000 head). Since then, exports constantly declined until 1931 (about 2,000 
head), after which, exports showed a new tendency to increase (about 12,000 head 
in 1934). The decline in exports from 1927 is due partly to the Turkish and 
Greek markets. Turkey, especially, has reconstructed her live-stock, thus be¬ 
coming a serious competitor for Bulgaria. The new markets in Palestine and 
Syria are as yet of little importance. Bulgaria needs to be in a position to export 
animals to Central or Western Europe. 


x. — Bovidae. 


(a) Buffaloes. 

Bulgaria possesses a considerable number of buffaloes, about half a million, 
as animals of mixed aptitudes: milk, work and meat. Two thirds of the buffaloes 
are found in Northern and a third in Southern Bulgaria. The importance of the 
buffalo as a draught animal has greatly decreased, since the construction of the 
railways. Small farmers prefer to own two cow buffaloes instead of two cows, as 
they are less exacting in respect of feed and supply the milk required by the far¬ 
mer’s family, at the same time giving better results as draught animals. 

In certain marshy regions of the Balkans, a considerable number of buffaloes 
are found. Owing to the natural conditions of the country buffaloes have for 
many years retained the important place which they have filled up to now in the 
agricultural life of Bulgaria. 

For breeding, the number of males is insufficient to ensure service of all the 
cows. 

(h) Cattle. 

Cattle numbers are large, amounting to 1,850,000 head, with an average of 
185 head per 100 ha. of arable and, of 35 head per 100 inhabitants of the total 
population of the country, and 42 head per 100 inhabitants of the rural population. 
Among the different breeds raised in Bulgaria, the gre}^ breed, known by the name 
of « Iskarska » and the mountain cattle should be noted. The « Iskarska » breed 


(1) Present value: 100 levas = 4 Swiss gold francs. 
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lias been raised in Bulgaria for the last 1000 years. It is small (350 kg), very resis¬ 
tant to climatic drawbacks not very exacting as to feed and excellent for draught 
purposes. The cows, on an average, give 500 litres of milk. An endeavour was 
made to cross this breed with the Simmenthal, but without success. Recently, 
the attention of Bulgarian breeders has been directed chiefly towards the selec¬ 
tion of indigenous breeds with excellent results; working capacity as well as yield 
in milk and meat have increased rapidly. The first improvement trials were 
carried out at the National Breeding Station “ Clementine ”, established near 
Pleven, in 1894, but, actually, systematic work only began in 1929. Milk yield, 
owing to good feeding and proper care, has increased to such an extent that some 
coats give 22 litres of milk a day and 4,000 litres a year. The “ Iskarska ” breed 
may, therefore, become a dairying breed. 

Among the foreign breeds, the “ Montafomkaia ” (from Montafon, Austria) 
has been fairly successful in the sub-Balkan regions, where the climate is more 
suitable for dairying breeds. The continental climate of pasture districts makes 
It essential to have animals of a thoroughly acclimatised type. 

The official testing practised in 42 localities tends not only to select the best 
types of breeders, but also to obtain a sufficient number of bulls for service. In 
spring, the State organises cattle fairs and shows, and distributes prizes to the 
breeders who have secured the best results. 


2. — Sheep. 

Sheep breeding is extensively carried on in Bulgaria. The maximum was 
reached during the Turkish domination. In Bulgaria, many of the inhabitants 
are engaged exclusively in sheep breeding, some flocks attaining several thousand 
head. Usually, the farms own little more than 20 to 25 animals. The relation 
of the number of inhabitants to the number of head of sheep shows that Bulgaria 
in respect of sheep is the richest country in the world. Sheep alone constitute 
about two thirds of the total animal population. In Bulgaria, there are approxi¬ 
mately 9 million sheep, which supply milk, cheese, wool and meat to a population 
of 5.5 million inhabitants. The sheep are rather small in size and give little milk, 
the wool is still coarse. The Government is endeavouring to encourage the im¬ 
provement of the breed (quality of the wool, live weight, milk yield). The present 
production of wool amounts to 11,000,000 kg. 

The rams practically all belong to indigenous breeds. The most important 
are the “ Karnobatska ” the e * Dobritschka ”, the £f Jurutschka ”, the Balkan breed, 
the £C Zakel** and “ Zigai ” breeds. 

Ewes" milk is used for cheese making, and is also supplied to the towns, along 
with that of cows, buffaloes, and goats. The ewes yield little milk, but the quality 
is excellent. A milch ewe gives 90 kg, of milk during the three months of June, 
July and August, that is, 1 kg. per day, but some ewes only yield a third of this 
quantity. 

Yoghourt, Sirene and EZachkaval cheeses, which are the principal Bulgarian 
milk products, are prepared from ewes' milk . 
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3. — Goats. 

Goat breeding is practised both in tlie north and in the south of the 
country, chiefly in the mountains, plains and in the border districts. The 
milk, meat and skins are all utilised. For the poor mountaineers, the goat re¬ 
places the cow, but the number of goats has greatly declined owing to the heavy 
taxes. From an economic point of view, goat breeding offers advantages in 
agriculture, as the goat is an excellent converter of feed. A goat gives in milk, 
15 to 20 times its live weight in a year, while a cow t only supplies 5 times its 
live weight. 

As in Bulgaria, local breeds are in use, efforts have to be made to improve 
the milk yield. Goats imported from Switzerland did not give good results, 
as they did not succed in becoming acclimatised. Only the indigenous breeds 
can subsist on the natural pasturage. 


II. — FLUID MILK. 

The milk production of 400,000 cows amounts to 200 million litres of milk, 
that is, an average of 500 litres per cow. Besides cows’ milk, that of buffaloes, 
ewes and goats is consumed in the fresh state. In the towns, the average 
annual consumption per inhabitant is 30 litres of milk. This is a low figure 
when compared with other countries. The Bulgarian prefers as a beverage, 
Yoghourt, sometimes diluted with water. All trade in milk is still primitive, 
fluid milk and milk products being sold direct by the farmers to the consumers 
in the towns. 


Ill, — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

In respect of preparing butter, Bulgarian peasants are still behind the times. 
The butter is made from the milk of cows, buffaloes or ewes. The product 
does not correspond to present day requirements and is therefore difficult to 
place on foreign markets. Bulgaria however exports to Turkey and Greece, 
which countries are the chief buyers of Bulgarian butter. Small quantities 
have been exported to Egypt. Germany, and to the United States. The amount 
of butter exported in 1931 (maximum) was 104 tons, corresponding to 6 million 
levas. In some towns, butter in wrappers is occasionally found, but is considered 
a rarity. 


IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

The most important cheeses made in Bulgaria are the white salted “ Si- 
rene ” and the “ Kachkaval A A considerable quantity is prepared in this 
country and after local consumption is assured, the surplus is exported, forming 
an item of importance in the trade balance of the country (Table III). 
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Table III. — Quantity and value of exports 
of white cheese and Kachkaval, 



White 
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Kachkaval Cheese 
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— 
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! 
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It will be noted that exports were on the increase up to 1927, and then 
began to decline. Among Bulgarian products, Kachkaval is the principal 
export. The price of Kachkaval has fallen very considerably; in 1929, Kachkaval 
was sold, at 70 levas per kg., in 1932, 35.5 levas. 

Sirene cheese finds buyers chiefly in Greece, Turkey and Egypt. 

A certain amount of this cheese is consigned to some countries in Europe 
and to the United States. 

The principal buyers of Kachkaval cheese are also Greece, Turkey and 
Egypt. This last country is the best customer, as a large proportion of the 
Bulgarian Kachkaval exported to Greece and Turkey is re-exported to Egypt 
after having remained for a certain period in the refrigerator warehouses of 
Constantinople or Salonica. The United States also purchase each year a certain 
amount of Bulgarian Kachkaval, which is consumed chiefly by the population 
which emigrated to America from the Near- East countries. 

During the last few years, a cheese, known as Feta has been made from 
ewes" milk. This cheese is prepared chiefly in Greece, Albania and Italy, and 
finds a good market in Egypt, Turkey and the United States. Feta is a 
serious competitor of Kachkaval cheese on foreign markets. 

The following are some details on the preparation of Sirene and Kachkaval 
cheeses. 

I. - SlREiNIL 

The ewes'milk used in the preparation of this cheese is poured into large 
casks of wood or sheet iron (having a capacity of 100 to #00 kg.), strained through 
five thicknesses of cloth. As milking is carried out in the open and operated 
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from the rear of the animal, the milk is often very dirty, and as it is trans¬ 
ported exposed to the sun, the temperature of the milk is generally 28° to 
30 0 C when curdled. Usually in the cheese factories, a titrated rennet solution 
of 1:10,000 is employed. However, the farmers, and especially the mountain¬ 
eers, use the stomach of young lambs fed exclusively on milk, salted and kept 
in a dry place. A little milk is placed in this dried stomach, diluted with some 
milk or water and added to the milk to be curdled. At the end of an hour, 
the milk is set and the cheese-maker ca n easily lift out the curd, without breaking 
or mixing it. It is placed on a linen cloth spread on a board. When the greater 
part of the liquid has drained off, the curd together with the cloth is put on to 
a square wooden frame, 15 cm. high, and is then cut; still further whev drains 
out. The curd is then pressed by means of gradually increasing weights. In 
the afternoon, the curd obtained from the morning milk should have a consis¬ 
tency enabling it to be cut into squares and placed in cold water leaving it there 
for 3 hours. After this cooling, which is sometimes effected by the addition 
of ice, the cheese is placed in a 25 per cent, brine solution, where it remains 
for 5 hours, after which, it is then put into casks or other receptacles under a 
layer of salt. The cheese remains thus until consumed in the whey released 
by the action of the salt. It is only necessary to remove the layer which 
forms during the first 15 days and make a further addition of brine. The liquid 
must always cover the cheeses. The casks or tin receptacles are then sealed 
and despatched. 

Sirene cheese intended for Egypt is more highly salted in order to prevent 
ripening and fermentation through the intense heat. Sirene white cheese is very 
palatable, in spite of its high salt content, as ewes’ milk has a considerable fat 
content, and the mountain pasturages are very aromatic. An endeavour is 
especially made to obtain a compact cheese, solid without being hard. For 1 kg. 
of cheese, 4.5 kg. of milk are required, if taken at the beginning of the lactation 
period; at the end of this period, 3.5 kg. are sufficient. 

2. — Kachkavau. 

This is a kind of hard cheese, prepared with very fresh ewes’ milk, without 
the addition of acidifying cultures. As in the case of Sirene cheese, the well- 
filtered milk is coagulated at the degree of heat it attains at the time of delivery 
(28-20' C). At the end of an hour the milk is coagulated and stirred with a 
wooden spoon. As soon as the whey has settled, the curd is compressed evenly 
in a cloth at the botton of a cask so that all the whey rises to the surface, thus 
covering the cloth which encloses the cheese. Then, the cloth is removed, the 
curd is cut into pieces and placed on a dry cloth spread over a board. The 
curd is again broken up into small pieces but this time, by hand. The cloth 
is pulled round the cheese and the* mass is pressed by twisting the cloth, finally, 
a stone is placed over it. At the end of about an hour and a half, the cloth 
is removed and the curd cut into large-sized compact pieces, wffiich are left until 
the following morning. The milk taken from the evening milking is treated in 
a similar manner and the pieces of curd left untill the following morning. The 
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pieces are then taken and cut into long slices, about 2 cm. broad and y 2 cm. 
thick. A copper cauldron is filled with slightly salted water and heated to 65° 
C in the open. The slices of cheese are placed in a two handled pail perforated 
on the sides and underneath ( f ‘ sepet ”), and the whole is plunged into the warm 
water in the cauldron. It is well shaken for 2 to 3 minutes in order to ensure 
a uniform heating of all the pieces of cheese. To be absolutely sure, slices of the 
cheese in the pail are stirred with a stick. Next the pail is placed on the edge of 
the cauldron, the water is drained off and the cheese which has taken on a 
gummy appearance is lifted out and worked to form a paste. This paste is 
placed is a semi-dark cellar, where it is again worked. When all the air has 
been expelled, a smooth ball without cracks is formed and is put into a sheet 
iron mould, where the mass takes shape. When the cheese has been placed in 
the mould, it is pierced with a wooden rod in order to let any air escape. It 
remains in the mould for 24 hours; it is frequently turned and salted on the 
upper side with coarse salt. It is then removed from the mould and placed bn 
a board and salted. When it has taken on a sufficient consistency through 
the action of the salt, the blocks are stacked up against eash other and left until 
required for despatch. For this purpose, about 10 cheeses are put into the same 
sack. 

Cheeses from the north-east of Bulgaria are smaller than those coining from 
the mountains of the west, and lack the delicate flavour of the mountain cheeses. 

Approximately 7 kg. of ewes’ milk are required for 1 kg. of Kachkaval. 
Generally, these cheeses are 25 cm. in diameter and 5 to 6 cm thick. The weight 
varies between 3 and 3.5 kg. In the mountains larger sized cheeses are also 
made, weighing from 10 to 12 kg. and 10 cm. in thickness. The cheese is prac¬ 
tically inodorous. When it is fresh, it has a very fine odour, but when old, it 
takes on a slightly rancid taste. The rind is so resistant, when it thas been cor¬ 
rectly made, that flies cannot penetrate it, but it should be protected from hot 
winds in order to prevent cracking. 

The whey is heated in order to obtain the albumin, which the people buy 
for spreading on bread. 


V. — OTHER DERIVATIVES. 

Yoghourt. 

The milk of ewes and buffaloes lends itself especially to the preparation of 
yoghourt, owing to their very high content in dry matter. Also, the milk of 
ewes contains naturally the thermobacterium yoghourt, strongly acidifying. Du¬ 
ring the milking of the ewes (effected from the rear of the animal), even on tak¬ 
ing precautions, particles of faecal matter fall into the milk, in this way intro¬ 
ducing the acidifying ferment. 

Cheese-makers boil the ewes* milk and pour it from the greatest possible 
height into clay receptacles, causing considerable froth. After cooling, the 
degree of heat is judged by hand. The pellicle which has formed on the surface 
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is pierced and a teaspoonfnl of yoglrourt of the previsions day mixed with a little 
water is introduced through the opening thus formed. This introduced yoghourt 
is mixed with the milk without breaking the covering skin. To ferment 2 kg. 
of milk, about a teaspoonful of yoghourt is required. The clay receptacles are 
arranged on a table and burid in a bed of straw. The table is covered with boards, 
and sacks are sometimes placed over these. At the end of a few hours, the yog- 
hourt is sufficiently thick to be cut into slices. It is then put on ice, especially 
in summer. This is a very nourishing and refreshing food. 

E. Gasser. 
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The Agricultural Research Council of Great Britain. — This Agricultural 
Research Council was formed in 1031 for the purpose of organizing and developing 
research in order that the resources available should be used to the utmost advantage. 
While this Council is analogous to the Medical Research Council and to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, its administration is more complicated as it 
does not control its own research centres. The Council, besides giving criticism and 
advice on research programmes and grants, has also the power of initiating special 
services, a function eminently appropriate for such a body. The report of the Council 
for the period October 1933-September 1935, refers particularly to those activities 
or institutions which have been the object of special inquiry during the period under 
review. Animal diseases continue to receive special attention, in accordance with a 
policy adopted by the Council early in its career. Special work was carried out on 
braxy and braxy-like diseases and it was decided after reviewing the situation that 
a more detailed investigation should be effected to serve as a basis for future research. 
As an example of research of special value, reference may be made to the work on sheep 
blow-flies (CaMphora): promising results have been obtained by studying separately the 
several factors involved in blow-fly attacks. It was found that high humidity at the 
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base of the wool was one of the essentials for the eggs and larvae of the fly, and work 
is in progress to investigate the causes of this condition. The Agricultural Research 
Council performs an important faction in serving as a link with other agricultural research 
organizations. As a result of the report of a special committee on Brucella abortus 
infection, prompt action was taken for the investigation of this question; this may be 
quoted as an example of the energetic and valuable work carried out by the Coun¬ 
cil. As clearly shown by their report, the creation of the Agricultural Research Council 
was of the greatest importance for the science and practice of agriculture in Great Bri¬ 
tain, (Taken from “ Nature ", No. 35in Yol 130. February 1937b 
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Reor^anizacdo dos Servians do M'mister io da AgricttUura. — Republica Portuguese. 
Ministerio da Agricultura. Decreto-lei No. 27: 207. Lisbon, 1936, 

Although the services of the Portuguese Ministry of Agriculture are of quite recent 
foundation, they have been subjected to constant reforms since 1931, chiefly in respect 
of the agricultural branches. 

In fact, either because of their recent establishment or because of defects in organ¬ 
isation, these services did not correspond completely with the requirements of the Na¬ 
tion or with the spirit of the legislature. The reform of 1931 was only provisional 
and the Junta de Fomento rural, entrusted with canying out the reform measures 
within a period of two years, was unable to do so. It was, however, necessary that the 
the Ministry of Agriculture should become the instrument of progress of which the 
Nation had need, or at least that the services should be improved. The custom of 
changing round officials, thus obliging them to specialise in new branches, was a defect; 
the agricultural stations did not give the required output owing to lack of co-oper¬ 
ation with the central organs, and sometimes owing to the insufficiency of the technical 
staff. In any event, even if each service functioned according to an established plan, 
a plan of mutual co-ordination for their general action did not exist. 

The question to be solved, therefore, was to organise the various services, but 
especially", the general organisation. In order to obtain the maximum output from 
the State agricultural services, a new reform was initiated, namely; (t) to suppress 
the useless stations and services and to found others only when their value was estab¬ 
lished; {2) to improve the technical staff as far as possible; (3) to co-ordinate the activities 
of the various organisations. These are grouped in « “ repartiqoes ”, each occupied 
with a particular branch of agriculture, so that each might retain its special character, 
while at the same time working in co-operation with each other. 

Under the new organisation, the sendees of the Ministry of Agriculture include 
the General Departments of the Agricultural Services for Stock-breeding, Waters and 
Forests, the General Inspectorate of Agricultural Industries and Trade, the J unta 
of Internal Settlement. 

The General Department of the Agricultural Sendees has the following central ser¬ 
vices;— 

(a) a certain number of specialised “ repartigoes ” (main crops, viticulture and 
oenology, arboriculture and horticulture, the phytopathological services, agricultural 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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corporations and associations, studies, information and propaganda, administrative 
services, each engaged in all matters concerning its particular branch; 

(b, The National Agronomical Station, responsible for agronomical and phyto- 
pathologieal research, etc., and the training of technical staff. Temporary Students are 

admitted; 

i l i the Rural Engineering Station for the study of agricultural machinery, 

,J\ the Central Station of Apiculture; 
ic\ the Central Chemical Laboratory. 

In addition to these services there are: a teclmical council, entrusted with the 
task of preparing, by 30 June of each year, the scheme to be carried out during the 
following year, which should be submitted to the Minister for approval, an adminis¬ 
trative council and an inspection service; the teclmical commission for methods of che¬ 
mical analysis and the permanent teclmical commission for Viticulture and Oenology; 
the last two are consultative organs. 

The regional services are carried out by: specialised stations and posts (viticulture, 
oil production etc.) and the agricultural stations and posts. They Include a section 
for stud}’ and experiment and a section for technical assistance. Tor this purpose 
the country is divided into regions according to the predominating type of agricultural 
production 

A few changes have been made in the Central Stock-breeding Department, as in the 
other organisations. It Includes as central services:— 

(a) 44 repartigoes ” of services for animal health and hygiene, development of 
animal husbandry, studies, enquiries and information. They have the same general 
scope as the agricultural services; 

[b ■, a Central Laboratory of Veterinary medicine, in which the regulations for 
enrolling vtaff have been modified and temporary students are admitted; 

le) the National Station of Animal Husbandry which is required to work in co¬ 
operation with the animal husbandry stations and supply them with sires, etc.; 
bL a Depot of sanitary material, in charge of measures for hygiene, 
b ) an administrative section. 

There are also a teclmical council, an administrative council and an inspection ser¬ 
vice. The channels of their activity are the animal husbandry stations and posts and 
the animal husbandry commissions, which are occupied in the work of supervision and 
development. The communal veterinary surgeons will be placed under the direct 
control of the Direction General. A proposal to group them in State corps has not 
yet been put into operation. 

The sendees of teclmical inspection of agricultural Industries and trade supervise 
food commodities and agricultural byproducts, independently of the Inspection service 
for food commodities of the Ministry of the Interior, and they control agricultural indus¬ 
tries. 

Finally, the Junta of Internal Settlement is engaged in establishing families of set¬ 
tlers in the reclaimed lands. 

J. M. 

OTTotengiti Donati. Problemi igienici della Bonifica integrate. Biblioteca della 
Bonifica inlegrale. Volume dodicesimo, Florence 193G, S. A. G. Barbera, Publishers 
128 pp. 32 fig., 20 lire. 

This work is the twelfth volume of the Library of Integral Land Reclamation. 
It is of particular importance as It treats a series of the chief problems raised b}~ land 
reclamation, namely, those relating to hygiene. 
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The book opens with a preface by Arrigo SERPiERi, Ginlio de Marchi and Mario 
Tofani, includes six chapters and concludes with an ample bibliography. 

The first chapter discusses the housing question in the reclaimed regions. The 
writer lays particular stress on the details of housing the settler from the point of 
view of hygiene. 

Chapter two is devoted to the important question of water supply. The following 
chapter contains a study of the removal and destruction of refuse and residues. 

Chapter four, which is by far the most important, and consists of 70 pages, is 
devoted to a detailed stud}' of malaria and its preventive and curative control. Other 
diseases and pests affecting the reclaimed regions, such as tuberculosis, infant mortality 
and typhoid fever, are also discussed. 

The last two chapters treat, in the order given, migration and particularly its effect 
on workers" health and legislation (regulations on hygiene in rural centres, farms, tem¬ 
porary shelters, workers 5 villages, etc., regulations dealing with malaria control, tuber¬ 
culosis, etc.). 

PantanelU Enrico. Problemi Agronomic! della Bonifica mint alia meridiem ale. 
Parte seconda. Biblioteca della Bonifica integrale. Volume decimo. Florence 1936, 
S. A. G. Barb era, Publishers. 263 pp. 41 fig., x map outside the text, 35 lire. 

This volume is the second part of the work of Enrico Pantanelli on hand Reclamation 
in Southern Italy, and is the tenth volume of the Library of Integral Land Reclamation. 

According to the writer himself, this book is not a treatise and does not pretend 
to be a detailed study of all the subjects. Its object is simply to illustrate all points of 
special importance from the point of view of the technique of transforming agriculture 
in Southern Italy. The writer has endeavoured to make clear certain special problems 
of the agriculture in the south, which have been passed over in silence in the treatises; 
many of these observations have been made personally. The writer has been careful 
to add the sources from which particular data and information may be obtained, and 
for this reason the work is completed by an ample bibliography, though, owing to the 
wide range of the questions treated, only the most recent or important contributions 
are cited. 

The book, which opens with a preface by Arrigo SERPIERI, Ginlio de Marchi and 
Mario Tofani, includes eleven chapters. 

The first chapter is devoted to a study of tl\e population, geography, etc. of the 
regions of southern Italy where land reclamation Ws been carried out. The geograph¬ 
ical information given in this chapter is illustrated by a map outside the text, showing 
the exact situation of the reclaimed regions. I11 the second chapter climatic factors 
are treated: rain, evaporation, win'd, temperature, luminosity and their influence on 
crops. 

In the third chapter a detailed study is given of the land in the reclaimed regions. 
The writer assigns particular importance to this chapter. 

Reclamation is the subject of tbe fourth chapter. The author studies the four 
groups of operations for increasing the fertility of the soil, namely: the conditioning 
of cultivated surfaces and the regulation of water flow; improvement by crops; recti¬ 
fication of the soil reaction; manures. 

Chapter five is devoted to forage production. Tlie author studies in the follow¬ 
ing order : forage crops in general; summer and autumn forage crops; autumn and 
winter forage crops; semi-permanent meadows; pasture improvements; forage and stock 
feeds in the regions described; ensilage. 

The sixth chapter consists of a discussion of intensive cereal cultivation. 
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Improved crops are treated in the following chapter. The eighth chapter is de¬ 
voted to improvements in crop rotation. 

The place of arboriculture in land reclamation is given in the ninth chapter. 
The tenth chapter discusses irrigation as a factor for intensifying cultivation 
the writer attaches particular importance to this chapter. 

Chapter eleven treats the gradual transformation of reclaimed lands 

J. L. 
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"Sutton Bonington, Loughborough], Department of agricultural economics 
1933. I2 4 P* (Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. Midland agricultural college. 
Surveys studies, 3}, 

Nilsson, F. [et] G. Ericsson. Norrlandsk vallfroodling. Stockholm, Nordisk 
rotogravyr, [1935]. 144 p. (Nordisk rotogravyrs handbooker for jordbrukare 30 
[Production of seed for temporary meadows in Norrland". 
vS ampietro, G. Mutazione artificiale nel riso. Vercelli, Tip, Gallardi, 1933. P* 
(Quademi della Stazione sperimentale di risicoltura, Vercelli. Die. 1935,11. 15). 
Snowden, J.D. The cultivated races of sorghum. London, Bentham-Moxon 
trustees, 1936. VII, 273 p. 


Horticulture, 

Canzone, C. Gli agrarai. Origine, coltivazione, struttura, composizione, analisi, 
derivati. Palermo, Trimarchi, 1936. 143 p. 

CONFEDERAZIONE EASCISTA AGRICOLTORX. DlREZIONE SERVIZI ECONOMIC!, Rt OIA. 
Indagine sulla peschicoltura italiana. Contribute alia Corporazione orto-floro- 
frutticola. Relatore D, Guzzini, Roma, 1936. 284 p. 

MEIER, A. Wenn du einen Garten hast. Das Buck flir alle, die Erfolg im Garten 
wollen. Stuttgart, Franckh, [1936]. VIII, 327 p. 
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Forestry . 

AuijreyilLE, A. ha Bore forest iy re cle la Cote d'Ivoire, Paris, Larose, 1936. 3 v. 
Grande Bretagne. Imperial economic committee. An index of the minor forest 
products of the British Empire. London, PI. M. Stationery office, 1936. li 6 p. 
Kennedy, J. D. Forest flora of Southern Nigeria. Lagos, Govt, printer, 1936. 
242, X p. 

Nigeria. Forest service, vocabulary of Nigerian names of trees, shrubs and 
herbs. Lagos, Govt, printer, 1936. 64 p. 

Marshall, R. The people's forests. New York, PI. Smith N R. Haas, 1933. MIX, 
I 3~ 1 2 3 33 P* 

Pan TEA, M. Ghidul forestier. Oradea, Tip. r ' Mercur A [1936J* 92 p. 

[Forestry guide]. 

WestvELD, R. PI. Applied silviculture in the United States. Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan, Edwards bros, 1936. VI, 415 p. 


A griculiura l In chistvies . 

LU'RASCHX, A. Del disciplinamento del mercato delle farine di frumento per pani- 
txeazione in base al eontenuto in ceneri. [Roma, Federazione nazionale fascists 
del pantile a tori, piccoli pastai ed affini, 1936]. XV, 1S0 p. (Ouaderni illustra- 
tivi dei problemi da discutersi davanti alia Corporazione dei eereali. (Jua- 
derno 3 0 . Volume 36° della Biblioteca federate di studi e di propaganda). 

Various 

Stehlh, H. Bssai d’eeologie et de geographic botanique. [Basse-Terre, Impr. Ca- 
Hiolique], 1935. XIII, 2S4 p. (Flore de la Guadeloupe et Dependances, tome 1). 
(Gouvememeut de la Guadeloupe et Dependances). 

Jacobson, Harry F, Fungous diseases. A clinico-mycological text. Springfield, 
Ill., C. C. Thomas, 1932. 317 p. 

Periodicals (x), (2), {3). 

Agriculture pratique, v. 101, 1937. liebd. Paris. 60 fr. int.; 75 011 90 fr. etr. 
Maison Rustique. [Cumulating “ Journal d’ agriculture pratique ” and " Ga¬ 
zette du village ’*}. 

Alabama. Agricultural experiment station. Auburn. Leaflet . No. 1, 1934. i rr * 

Bioklimatische Beiblatter der Meteorologisclien Zeitschrift. v. i, 1934. 4 ^ P* an « 
Braunschweig. RM. 15. Friedr, Vieweg & Sohn. 


(1) Previous list December 1936. To be continued June 1937. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
dec. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); f, (copy); hebd, (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular), 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S. (new series); p., a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [l] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing In the title 
of the review. 
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Bodenkunde und Pfianzenernahrung. Xeue Polge der * f Zeitsclirift fur Pfianzenet- 
nahrung, Dungung nnd Bodenkuiide A v. 1, 1936. irr, Berlin, RM, 18. int. 
RM. 19. etr. p. v. (Reicksarbeitsgemeinschaft “ Landwirtschaftliche Chemie" 
ini Porscliungsdienst Verlag Chemie, G. m. b. H.). 

BoEEETTixo dei rurali. v, 9, 1936, bimens. Firenze. L. 5. (Ispettorato agrarlo pro¬ 
vinciate) . [Formerly: “ Firenze agricola "]. 

Bonifica e colonizzazione. v. 1, 1937. mens. Roma. L. 50. 

Canada. Department of agriculture. Farmers* bulletin , No. 1, 1936, irr. Ottawa. 

Canada. Department of agriculture. House-hold bulletin . No. 2, 1936. irr. Ottawa. 

Chemistry & industry v. 56, 1937. hehd. London. (Society of chemical industry). 
[Formerly: f ‘ Journal of the Societ}" of chemical industry. Chemistry & 
industry *’]. 

Colorado. Agricultural experiment station. Fort Collins. Technical bulletin, n° 1, 
1932. irr, 

Concimi e concimazioni. v. 1, 1936. mens. Roma. L. 20. (Comitato nazionale per 
hincremento delle concimazioni). 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Educational senes. Leaflet. No. 1, irr. Nicosia. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Leaflet No. 1, irr. Nicosia. [Edition grecque]. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Mycological series . Bulletin. No. 1, 1933. irr. 
Nicosia. 

Grande Bretagne. Agricultural research council. A.R.C. Report series. No. 1, 
1935 * to. London, is p. fasc. H. M. Stationary OfiS.ce. 

Grande Bretagne. Forest products research board. Forest products research records. 
No. x, 1935. irr. London. 6d p. fasc. H. M. Stationary Office. 

Izvestxia Biologitcheskogo naoutchno-issledoYateliskogo institouta pri Permskom 
gosoudarstvennom ouniversitete. Bulletin de FInstitut des recherches biologi- 
quesdePerm. v. 2, 1928. 10 f. p. v. Perm, prix var. p. f. 

JOuGoST ovenska chouma. v. 1, 1936. mens. Beograd. Din. So. int. Din. 120. 

etr. [The Yugoslav forest]. 

Journae of the Taihoku society of agriculture and forestry, v. 1, 1936. irr. Taihoku, 
Taiwan, Nippon. (School of agriculture and forestry, Taihoku Imperial 
university). [Title of the journal and of the articles and the table of contents 
also in English; text in Japanese]. 

Landgemeinde. v. 45, 1936. bimens. Berlin. RM. 15 p. a. (Deutscher Gemein- 
detag fur landliche Selbstverwaltung). 

LaTvtjas mezu petlsanas stacijas. Raksti. Latvian forest research station. Reports . 
Forstliche Yersuchsanstalt Lettlands. JHitteilmigen , No. 1, 1934. irr. Riga. 
[Text in Lettish; titles of the articles and summaries in German], 

London. Science museum library. Science library bibliographical series . No. 63, 
1932. irr. London [Mimeographed]. 

LONDON. Science museum library. Weekly bibliography of pure and applied science . 
No. 255, 1935. London. [Formerly: “Weekly list of accessions to the 

library * ’]. [Mimeographed]. 

Michigan. University. School of forestry and conservation. Circular . No. 1, 1937. 
irr. Ann Arbor. 

Ouspekhi zootekhnitcheskikh naouk. Advance of zootechnical science, v. 1, 1935. 
irr, Moskva. Rb. 3. p. f. (Vsesoiouznyi institout jivotnovodstva. All-Union 
scientific institute of animal husbandry). [Text in Russian; table of contents 
in English also; summaires in English or German]. 

PaemERSTon North (N. Z.). Dairy research institute. Publication. No. 40, 

1933* to. 
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Pol j(jpRi vredxik. v. 2, 1936. bimens. Petrovgrad. Pin. 20; for membres 

Din. 15. (Poljoprivred.no udruzenje za Banat). "Agriculturist. (Agricultural 
society of the Banat)]. 

Puerto Rico agricultural experiment station of the U. S. Department of agri¬ 
culture. Agricultural notes, No. 49,1929. irr. Mayaguez, P. R. 

Reading. University. National institute for research in dairying. Ribrary. List of 
references from current literature, 1936. mens. Sliinfield, nr. Reading. 

REX chsmini sT ERI aeb EATT der landwirtschaitlichen Verwaltung. Ausgabe A, Zugleich 
Amtsblatt des Reichsforstamts und Preussisclien Landesf orst am ts. v. 1, 1936, 
hebd. Berlin. RM. A (Reiclisveiiagsamt). 

Rubber growers’ association, London. Rubber and agricultural series. Bulletin. 
No. 1, 1936. irr. 

Scienza e tecnica. Supplement© agli “Atti della Societa italiana per il progresso 
dellescienze v. 1, 1937* mens. Roma. L. 3 per issue. 

SredneazlvtsivAL*! opytnaia stantsiia efirnomaslitclmykh rastenii, Tachkent. 
Troudy. Mittelasiatisclie Versuclisstation der atherischen Oelpflanzen, Tach¬ 
kent. Arbeiten . No. 1, 1932. irr. prix var. p. f, [Text in Russian; summaries 
in German]. 

Timely agricultural outlooks. Summarizing supply, demand, and price information 
on California crops, supplementing the Annual agricultural outlook reports for 
California. No. 1, 1935. irr. Berkeley. (University of California. College of 
agriculture). 

Troudy Krasuodarskogo selisko-khoziaistvennogo institouta. Proceedings of the 
Agricultural institute of Krasnodar, v. 1, 1935. irr. Krasnodar, prix var. p. f. 
[Text in Russian; summaries in German or English]. 

Troudy po prikladnoi botanike, genetike i selektsii. Seriia XV. Severnoe (pri polar- 
noe) semledelie, Bulletin of applied botany, genetics and plant breeding. Series 
XV. Northern (subarctic) agriculture. No. 1, 1932. irr. Leningrad, prix var. p. 
f. (Vsesoiouznaia akademiia s. kh. xiaouk imeni V. I. Lenina. Institout raste- 
nievodstva. The Lenin academy of agricultural sciences. Institute of plant in- 
dustry). [Title and table of contents also in English; summaries in English], 

VBSTNIK Akademii naonk SSSR. 193b. mens. Moskva. Rb. 15. [Review of the 
Acadenry* of sciences of U. S. S. R.] [Table of contents also in Trench], 

Wochenbeatt der Landesbauernschaft Sachsen (Freistaat). v. 83, 1935* Dresden. 
76 Rpf. p. mois. [Formerly: “ Sachsischer Bauer,,]. 

ZEiTSCHRiET fxir hygienische Zoologie und Schadlingsbekampfung. v. 29, 1937 - 
mens. Berlin. RM. 15. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

ZemuEVEDENTE, v. 33, 1931. 4. f. p. an. Moskva. Rb. 12. (Ob J edinennoe naoutcimo- 
teklmiteknoe izdatelistvo). [Geography]. 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dellTstituto , Direttore responsabile. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEED IN RICE CULTIVATION AND THE 
ACCLIMATISATION OF FOREIGN VARIETIES IN ITALY 


In rice cultivation, as in agriculture in general, a problem of vital importance 
has to be solved: the continual replacement of cultivated varieties, as these all 
decline rapidly, even those which in the first stages of growth showed excellent 
development. 

In Italy, this rapid decline of rice varieties may be due to the intensive 
cultivation and especially to the fact of its acclimatisation to conditions very 
different from those prevailing in the country of origin. 

Apart however from any indication of causes, the phenomenon of decline 
may be noted. 

The selected varieties in Italy, taken from rice plants cultivated for some 
considerable time, and multiplied by breeding, rapidly die off, chiefly through 
the loss of initial physiological vitality. It is unnecesary to cite examples of 
this well-known phenomenon, which does not occur solely in rice cultivation. 

The varieties known as exotic, originating in rice growing countries where 
agriculture is still in a primitive state and where the biological wealth of the soil 
has been less seriously drawn upon by cultivation, undergo a less rapid period 
of decline. But, here also the general law applies and decline is certain. 

The Bertone variety imported into Itah" from China about 1828, remained 
renowned for a period of fifty years, but for some time past has become a variety 
of secondary importance only, in respect of area under cultivation, as it has 
gradually lost its resistance to brusone ” a disease attributed to a fungus 
(Piricularia Orizae). It was owing to this resistance that Bertone rice had been 
extensively cultivated in Italy. 

This decline in varieties necessitates a continual search for new types, 
which may be used in replacement at a given moment: this is a question not 
admitting of definitive solution. 

For Italy, the solution of this problem is not easy. There is no great num¬ 
ber of varieties, as rice is an imported plant. Nor can the difficulty easily be 
met by choosing and isolating Italian varieties, with a view to acclimatising 
them in different regions and observing any mutations. In countries where 
cultivated varieties exist in thousands, especially the large rice-growing countries 
of Asia, this method would undoubtedly give better results. 
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In Italy, there are three possible means of improving the seed: acclimatis¬ 
ation, hybridisation and selection by pure breeds. 

After a brief review of the two latter methods, a more detailed examination 
will be made of the first, which is more directly the subject of this study. 


Selection by means of pore breeds. 

It may be said that selectionby means in pure breeds began at the commence¬ 
ment of the present century. It was occasionally attempted by some more 
advanced growers, but the most important research work was undertaken and 
organised at the beginning of 19x1 by the Experiment Station of Rice Cultiv¬ 
ation, Yercelli (*}. Through its efforts yearly competitions awarding prizes were 
established, while technical methods were made widely known. 

In view of the fact that the work of selection was effected by ordinary rice 
growers, following instinct rather than scientific methods, it must be recog¬ 
nised that the results were considerable. The varieties Sancino (P. Sancio, 
xgoS), Novella (E. Novella 1915), Precoce Vittorio. (P. vSancio, 1918), Precoce 
Giallo Ardizzone (P. Ardizzone, 1925) and many others, represent the fruits of 
the work thus accomplished. Among these varieties, many did not attain any 
great degree of diffusion, others, which had become widely adopted, soon lost 
this predominance. A considerable number of these varieties are however still 
cultivated in certain localities. 

The Nero Vialone (Freres Devecchi, 1901), Allorio (F. M. Allorio, 1915), 
Precoce 6 (P. Sancio 1915), Maratelli (M. Maratelli, 1919) varieties, which were 
also the result of selection work effected by rice growers, are still widely cul¬ 
tivated. 

An exaggerated view must not be taken of this phenomenon of degeneration 
in rice, and it has to be recognised that several varieties did not show in the early 
stages of growth sufficient botanical and agricultural characteristics to merit a 
place in rice cultivation, and naturally, they also were soon eliminated. 

It may be said that all these varieties were obtained from ordinary plants, 
and practically all, according to the breeders, from Chinese rice. It is not 
however possible to make definite assertions in this respect, as will be under¬ 
stood by all having a knowledge of genetic problems. The A. considers that 
they were rather the result of mutations and hybridisations alike in respect of 
the true Chinese variety and also of other varieties, which were characterised as 
Chinese rice simply because of the succession of different varieties cultivated in 
the same rice-field. 

This method of selection is still followed to-day. In spite of the average 
degree of purity in the crops, which makes natural crossings increasingly rare, 
despite the relatively low probability of mutations, and finally, notwithstanding 


{1) Stasione sperimentale di RJsicoltnra e delle Coltivazioni irriguc. Yercelli (Piemonte). 
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that the results obtained by this method are often inferior and lack permanence, 
selection by means of pure breeds ought to be continued and, if desired, even 
extended, carrying it out according to scientific principles with numerous trials, 
for the very reason of the poor results obtained. 


Artificial hybridisation. 

In Italy, work in hybridisation was only begun in 1925, consequently 
at a very late period, seeing that Hoshino was already experimenting on this 
subject in Japan in igoi. Van der Stock at Java in 1907, Hector in India 
in 1913, and Comer in the Philippines in 1913. 

This does not mean that in Italy the necessity for hybridisation work was 
not earlier recognised. Already at the Congress of rice cultivation, which 
took place at Pavia in 1906, attention was drawn to the possibility of applying 
artificial hybridisation to rice. Unfortunately, the studies which were then 
undertaken gave no practical results. 

In 1925, the experiments carried out by Prof. SampiETRO showed not only 
that ehasmogamy is the rule in rice but that apart from this rule, the flowers 
can be fertilised artificially by making an incision in the glumes. This discovery 
gave a new direction to research and, experiments on a large scale were begun 
at the Rice-growing Experiment Station at Vercelli and later at the Institute 
for Cereal Cultivation at Bologna. Taking into account the slowness with 
which practical result* from cross breeding are obtained it is not surprising 
that after 10 years of experimental work, the varieties of rice so obtained are not 
yet cultivated in Italy on a large scale. However, mention may be made of 
successful results procured with Agostano (Nano Chinese x Ostiglia ), Greggio 
{Nano X Lady Wright h Oldenico {Yialone x Americano) y varieties obtained from 
hybridisation the cultivation of which is becoming increasingly diffused. 

Continuing these studies, practical and tangible results will be obtained in 
the future. Time and money is required. It will also be of importance to 
follow at the same time, the former methods of acclimatising foreign varieties 
of rice. 


Acclimatisation. 

Since rice-growing is an imported cultivation, acclimatisation is the first 
method to be adopted, and it continues to be followed, even though the results 
obtained have not always been satisfactory. 

Nothing is known of the first varieties of cultivated rice, Agostino Gallo, 
in Ee venti giornate dell’Agricoltura ” (1), mentions that during that period, 
that is to say in the sixteenth century, rice plants had a vegetative cycle of a 
little over five months. Spolverixi (2) only speaks of rice as 
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“ dono almo del Ciel, candido riso X 
(precious gift of Heaven , the pure zvhite rice). 
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in a poetical way, without giving any specified details on the varieties cultivated. 
However, lie makes a remark on the subject of the vitality of exotic rices, which 
if not indicating that acclimatisation was already practised, shows nevertheless, 
that an interest was already taken in eastern varieties of rice: 

** Fortunati color, eke a I’Irzdo, al Gauge, 
se il ver suona la fama, o al Nilo in riva, 
o ne le a vventurate isole sparse 
per Fatlantico mar, da si spietati, 
da si orrendi malor vivon lontani 

(•‘ Fortunate are those who live far from such dire anxieties , in India on the banks of 
the Ganges, if what is said is true , or on the borders of the Nile, or in the small islands 
scattered over the Atlantic**). 

Up to 1829, Pfglxese (3) does not find am' mention of rice except under 
its generic name; from which it can be supposed that up to that period, there only 
existed the one variety introduced into Lombardy towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Mention is made of Bertone in 1829 which is held in lower value than Origi- 
nano. According to Dionisotti, it must have been introduced from China in 
the eightenth century; as reported by Gobbetti, it was Limenio Stroppa who 
in 1827 brought it from China where he had been living in exile. This same author 
also speaks of the introduction of another \'ariety called Carolina or Ostiglia 
towards 1850. 

Biroli (4) declares to have knowledge of one variety only, but to have in¬ 
formation on the existence of numerous others in Eastern countries. 

Be Gregory reports that in this time, dried rice had been imported with 
which the first trials were effected; it is known from Garbasso that the varieties 
Nostrano , Ostiglia and Bertone vrere generally sown, the one -with awns, the second 
with short awns, and the other completely deprived of awns. On the other hand 
no mention is made of the other varieties which are * c derived more or less from 
them, and which are not extensively cultivated ”, of Chinese vices “ with spindle- 
shaped seed ” (undoubtedly the Xndo-Malayan rices of proles indie a) and Egyptian 
rices ** because they could not perhaps be successfully cultivated here, finally 
because we do not cultivate them A 

Always according to the same author, Nostrano had a “ smaller and finer seed 
(than the other two varieties) ” and the others had f< a small-sized seed contained 
in a thicker husk ”, 

Coda (6 ), on the other hand, reports that the rices most commonly cultiv¬ 
ated in Italy were Nostrano or irrigated rice and Bertone or upland rice and other 
varieties of Ostiglia , from America. 

This information refers to the nineteenth century and nothing is known of 
the preceding periods. 

Although it cannot be asserted that a single variety only of rice was cultiv¬ 
ated in Italy, the number of varieties was certainly not considerable. 
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The development in trade and the severe crisis caused by Piricularia Orizae 
necessitated a renewal of seed and consequently importation of rice from the 
countries of the Far Hast. 

The report of Bordig-a (7), therefore, may he taken as correct, in that to the 
Xostralc variety, cultivated in the eighteenth century and to the X ova res and 
Ostigliese varieties in the nineteenth century, Asiatic varieties were later added. 

A century of importation. 

Recognising the necessity for acclimatisation of new rice varieties, techni¬ 
cians, rice growers, provincial organisations and the Ministry of Agriculture 
gave attention to this problem. Rice was brought from Japan, India, China* 
Egypt and Carolina. In this way, Italian cultivators came to know* the entire 
range of the varieties of Orvza sativa at the disposal of rice growers in the 
East, displayed the keenest interest in the importation, and made every kind 
of practical trial on their own lands. 

When upland rice became known, that is, a variety which can be cultivated 
without continuous flooding on the rice fields, new hopes arose which, however, 
were not destined to be realised in practice; it was the general impression that 
the presence of malaria had a connexion with that of flooded rice fields and 
that improved conditions in the country could not be brought about except by 
abolishing the continually submerged rice fields. 

Documentation of interest on the various attempts made and the poor 
results obtained is found in the very extensive bibliography on rice growing, 
including monographs such as those of Bordiga, Pinolini, Gobbetti, the Pro¬ 
ceedings of Rice Growing Congress which were held at irregular intervals from 
1901 to 1914 at Novara (8), Mortara (9), Pavia (10), Vercelli (11), and Va¬ 
lencia (12). By good fortune, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Berione variety was discovered and proved the salvation of Italian rice cultiv¬ 
ation, the Lend no in 1S75, and very few other varieties. 

During the nineteenth century, thousands of varieties were tried; but after 
having been favourably received in differents parts of the plain of the Po, 
were soon abandoned in the majority of cases owing to their excessively long 
vegetative cycle and poor agricultural qualities. 

In 1912, at the Congress for rice cultivation, Vercelli, Senator Prof. Novell!* 
former Director of the Experiment Station for rice cultivation at Vercelli, 
specifies one of the fundamental reasons for the failure of the nineteenth 
century as follows: The importation of new varieties , as effected up to the pre¬ 

sent day , has entirely the aspect of an attempt made in the dark , without system, 
without the necessary coordination , or definite plan of action, and in most cases 
has been a completely useless expenditure of effort V 

In reality, importation of rice varieties had been entrusted to agents, to 
political personages, to tourists, and never to Italian technicians with a detailed 
knowledge of all the aspects of rice cultivation, a knowledge indispensable for 
selecting among the infinite number of eastern varieties, those suitable for 
acclimatisation in Italy. 
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Prof. Novelli, in spite of ail unsuccessful attempts never lost faith in the 
possibilities of acclimatisation, as he found that if the importer possessed the 
necessary knowledge as to choice of varieties for import, practical results were 
not wanting. 

A systematic importation was organised by him in 1907, in accordance 
with definite technical principles, of 25 Japanese varieties and some Bulgarian 
and Eg3 T ptian varieties; from which were selected the blond Japanese and the 
Mack Japanese , which owing to their excellent qualities were rapidly adopted 
in Italy with a resulting considerable increase in unitary yield. 

However, they had the disadvantage of being aristate, or awned, and were 
also soon abandoned on the appearance of Chinese original and in consequence 
of a change in technical opinion, on the subject of rice drying. 

For economic reasons a better organisation of the trials made during this 
century was impracticable. An attempt was made to reduce the difficulties 
by an appeal for the collaboration of foreign specialists, but the results -were 
not much more successful. 

Recent trials In acclimatisation. 

In 1932, the Rice Experiment Station at Vercelli made application to 
the Departments of Agriculture of the British Empire and to Experiment 
Stations in many rice-growing countries, and arranged for trials of over 200 
varieties of rice, originating from every continent and from all latitudes. 
It might well be supposed a priori that a considerable number of these varie¬ 
ties would not be suitable for the Italian climate but, so as to make the experiment 
complete, a general request w r as made and all seeds received were sown. 

The criteria followed in the work of selection in order to judge every 
characteristic of the varieties, are briefly summarised as follows: 

Productivity . — This must be high. For ordinary rices with seed of the 
American 1600 (Colaba) type, on trial plots, 80 quintals per ha. are considered 
a good yield. Efforts have been made to increase this yield but without success 
in practice. A lower production is admissible, if the variety presents other 
qualities of special utility, such as precocity. For fine varieties, unitary yields 
of 55 to 60 quintals are considered good. 

Height of the stalk. — Short-stemmed rices are preferred as usually they 
are not so liable to lodging as the long-stemmed varieties. Italian rices, on an 
average, measure from no to 120 cm. in length. The height of the Vialone 
variety which varies between 120 and 145 cm. is considered excessive, and there 
is a tendency to replace it with new types. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that very short-stemmed types give 
poor yields. 

Seed. — Up-to-date, the Italian varieties were round in shape, from the 
proles japonica , with a ratio between length and width of spikelets appreciably 
under 3. In the so-called long-seeded rices ( Bertone , P. 6), this ratio did not 
exceed 2.7. 
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With, the introduction of Roma , Bologna, Sen. Novelli Giganie and some 
other varieties selected by the Station, preference is given to the long seeded 
varieties with a ratio of about 3. 

The market trend is also towards long seeded rices; there is no reason 
therefore, in fact, quite the contrary, for refusing exotic long-seeded rice varieties. 

However, it must be taken into consideration that very long-seeded rice 
(proles indica stibvar. perlonga Piacco) and excessively short-seeded varieties 
(subs, brevis Gustchin) are not suitable: the former because a poor yield on 
hulling is obtained, the latter because they are not accepted by the consumer. 

Other characteristics of the seed not admissible in Italy are: seeds heavily 
aristated, wild types, those with coloured pericarp, odour, and glutinous caryopsis. 

Vegetative cycle. — In Italian rice cultivation, there is a tendency to adopt 
varieties which at the very latest ripen at the beginning of October. Early rice 
ripening at the end of August is also required in order to space out the work of 
harvesting. 

Mechanical desiccation is frequently employed to-day instead of drying by 
the sun or air. In this way, dependence on seasonal condition is eliminated. 
However, small owners must still take the weather into account and their harvest 
remains at the mercy of the season. The essential reason for not allowing late 
varieties ripening after 10 October is that in the plain of the Po, the temperature 
suddenly drops in autumn, and the autumn days are always humid, frequently 
rainy and may be cold. 

Maturation can only be advanced to a slight degree and sometimes not at 
all, a fact that limits considerably the number of varieties which can be acclima¬ 
tised in Italy. 

Among the indicated characteristics, and others less important not mention¬ 
ed, there should be a certain compromise as they are sometimes connected with 
each other (correlation). 


Results obtained in rice growing trials. 

The results of the trials of the varieties are here briefly enumerated according 
to the country of origin:— 

Burma. — The four varieties introduced have not passed the tillering 

phase. 

Borneo . — Of 27 varieties, 14 had lost their germinative faculty on ar¬ 
rival. Among the others, 13 were not sown as they showed negative characters. 
None of those which were sown have passed the tillering period. In Borneo, 
these rices have a vegetative cycle of 5 to 6 months; by the sole fact of change to 
Italian climatic conditions, the period of tillering has become double the normal. 
It should be noted that between Borneo and Italy there is a difference of 43 0 in 
latitude. 

China. — The 7 varieties ripened in September, but did not show any 
special advantages, and were also discarded. 
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Philippine Isles. — Of two varieties, one called “ Binagat ” has been 
set aside for hybridisation, the other being glutinous was eliminated. 

japan. — Of the 7 varieties introduced, 2 (Kioto i and 2), reached the 
tillering period only, while the others ripened normally. The variety Shtmizu- 
rnoehi was selected owing to the characteristic purplish colouring of the spikelets, 
for genetic study, and also the Peking variety because of its general good quali¬ 
ties for cultivation purposes. 

This rice may be considered as the most suitable for Italy out of all the varie¬ 
ties introduced during the past four years. The other varieties were eliminated 
owing to their general mediocrity. 

Java. — The sole variety received was tried. Maturation was normal 
but did not present any characteristic of special interest. 

India. — Five samples of wild rice were sown, but all were very backward 
with caducous seed. The}" were utilised for hybridisation. 

Seven varieties were received from Ceylon. Two of these were sown but 
did not ripen. 

Indo-China. — No practical result was obtained from the 28 varieties 
imported. None of those sown produced spikes, the others were not even sown 
as they showed negative characters. 

Turkey. — The seven varieties tried only gave poor results. Some were 
bearded, others had a red pericarp. Some were found not to be resistant to blast 
(hntsone) (Piricularia Orizae). 

X vasal and. — The two samples examined gave: the one (var. Faya) a 
development only attaining the tillering period; the other (Mele) a good harvest 
in 180 days. This latter was however discarded owing to its poor production. 

Gold Coast. — Of 3 varieties, one did not produce spikes, and the remain¬ 
ing two did not show good vegetative characters. 

Egypt . — The 3 varieties matured in good time, but were found to be 
poorly resistant to lodging and of low productivity. 

Madagascar. — Trials were effected with the varieties Madinica and An- 
gica . Both ripened late (vegetative cycle: 195 days) and growth was unduly high 
(135-145 cm,). It was not possible to propagate them. 

Mpanganya. — Of the 23 varieties received, only 10 were considered 
suitable for trial These were also gradually discarded, either because of their 
excessively long vegetative cycle, exaggerated height (. Afiri: 150 c.), or because 
their characters were poorly defined. Several trials were made with the Mvanoga* 
Jampani and Kianye varieties, which showed many good characters. Finally 
however they also were eliminated. 

North Nigeria. — None of the 7 samples received and sown produced ears* 

Sierra Leone. — Two samples were sown but did not go beyond the 
tillering stage. 

Argentina. — Experiments were carried out on 8 varieties. The Blue 
Rose and Japones de riego did not produce spikes. Among the others, Fortuna 
proved to have excellent vegetative characters, but the length of period of growth 
prevented any attempt at multiplication. 

Guiana. — None of the 4 samples forwarded produced ears. 
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Peru. — Five varieties were tried, all having a long vegetative cycle. 
The Tambo , Fortuna and Honduras varieties showed good qualities, hut, un¬ 
fortunately, have not yet become acclimatised to conditions here. They have 
been utilised for hybridisation. 

San Domingo. — Of iS varieties, only San Domingo I was kept; all the 
others were discarded owing to a habitual lack of productivity and precocity. 
The variety kept was propagated, and has been successfully tried in many rice¬ 
growing regions. However, no definite statements regarding its future can be 
made. 

United States of America. — The Shoemed and Rexoro varieties were sown. 
The first scarcely’ matured at the end of 195 day’s, and the second did not produce 
spikes. 

Trinidad. — The 4 varieties tried did not produce spikes. 

Spain. — The varieties Sueca and Benloch were tried. The former did 
not shown special characteristic. The latter is identical with Originario and 
American 1600 (Colusa). 


# 

As is seen, out of over 200 varieties imported, only’ two were found to be 
suitable for propagation for introduction into Italian cultivation. 

Considerations of a botanical order. 

This wide range of varieties afforded a more extensive knowledge of the 
different rices cultivated throughout the world. 

All varieties were found to pertain to Ovyza sativa. All the types were 
classified under the sub-species communis and in a lesser degree under the sub¬ 
species brevis. The proles indica were well represented as also the proles japon - 
ica. Among the important varieties, only’ one vras found with the glumes of 
the same length as the spikelets (var. seidica Hah.) and one with average glumes 
(var. paratica Piac.). 

A wide range of colourings w’as noted; it is of interest to mention in this 
respect a bi-coloured variety’, the upper part of the glumes being of a fawn 
colour, and the lower, a straw’ y’ellow, a variety’ which had not y T et been iden¬ 
tified (var. sarawakiana Piac.). 

Nothing of note was seen in respect of the biometric extremes. The Luang 
parn tong variety from Xndo-China show’s the longest spikelet (11.9 mm), the 
Sian tan tyype on the contrary^ has the shortest spikelet of the. proles indica 
(7.2 mm). A maximum height was noted in several rices, measuring from 150 
to 160 cm., and the minimum in the Chan Chu Tso variety’ from Japan (85 cm.). 

If a comparison is made between the experimental data relating to the 
vegetative cy’de and that supplied by’ the transmitters of the varieties sent, 
the influence exerted by’ latitude on the growth of rice becomes evident. With 
distance from the Equator, the summer day’s lengthen and the vegetative cycle 
also lengthens up to twice the original period. This leads to the consideration 
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that Oryza sativa is, a short-daylight species. This explains why the great 
majority of imported rices which have already been cultivated or are at present 
under experiments, have shown an excessively long period of growth. 

The morphological response to this phenomenon may be noted in a heavy 
tillering, an increase in height and a vigorous development of stubble. 

Conclusion. 

A retrospective survey of the experiments carried out in acclimatisation 
in Italy during the last century, and the analysis of the results obtained in recent 
trials at the Rice Experiment Station at Yercelli, show that all these efforts 
have met with little success. It is obvious now that all the aspects of the prob¬ 
lem must be analysed in order draw some practical conclusion of future use 
in experimental work. 

The following points must be taken into primary consideration:— 

(x). Climatology of the rice growing areas in Italy; 

{2). The requirements of an intensive rice cultivation in Italy; 

(3). The range of Oryza sativa varieties in the different rice-growing 
countries of the world.. 

(x). The most important rice-growing lands of Italy are all grouped in the 
Po valley. Consequently, an examination of the climate of this valley will 
suffice. Given the latitude of the region, the structure and position of the 
Alps and Apennine mountains, the sea and other geographical features, this 
climate is definitely continental especially towards the west. Low annual ther- 
mometric averages (12 to 14 0 ), pronounced annual points (22 to 24 0 ), cold months 
with an average temperature of o° and hot months having an average of 23 to 
25 0 are noted. On an average, there are 2,000 hours of sun during the year, 
and the length of the day varies from a minimum of 9 hours in winter to a 
maximum of 15 hours in the summer. 

If a comparison is made of the climatic conditions prevailing in all the 
rice-growing countries throughout the world, it will be noted that the limit of 
rice cultivation attains exceptionally the 51st parallel at Blayowestschensk 
(Manchuria), the 43rd in Turkestan, the 42nd in the Iberian Peninsula, the 
37th in New Carolina, the 22nd in southern Mexico, the 40th in California. 
In these latitudes, the rice growing zones extend towards the equator (Hong 
Kong the 22nd, Mandalay 22nd, Saigon nth, Kukung 2nd parallel). The climate 
of these tropical and subtropical zones differs exceedingly from that of Italy. 
As an extreme example may be cited that of a town of the Malacca Peninsula 
Kuala Lumpur (3°o8), where the average annual temperature is about 2705 C. 3 
that of the coldest month about 21 0 , and that of the hottest month, 28°, and 
the length of the day varies from 12 to 12 14 hours throughout the year. 

Of all these climatic elements, the most important is definitely the length 
of 1 the’ day, as it regulates the different phases of growth (Gartner and Aixard) 
and prolongs them in the case of rice, a short daylight plant. The very con¬ 
siderable _ difference between the length of the day in the Po valley and these 
other rice-growing regions, explains why imported rices do not generally ma- 
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ture and sometimes do not even form spikes. On the other hand, the tempera¬ 
ture undoubtedly contributes in accentuating this phenomenon in Italy during 
the normal season for rice cultivation, as 35 0 is not exceeded, while, in Kuala 
Lumpm for example, 50° is attained. 

It should also be noted that the high temperatures of tropical countries 
accelerate growth to a pronounced degree in comparison with Italian temper¬ 
atures (Vaxt'Hoff and Axhenius principle). 

These considerations indicate that it was not by chance that long daylight 
plants were tried, and consequently it is clearly useless to import rices from 
countries having an extremely low latitude. As is easily seen, the countries where 
the cultivation of rice is the most intensive and which have the widest range 
of varieties, are automatically eliminated from the field of research in Italy. 

Occasionally, it has seemed that the difficulties arising from the increase 
in the vegetative cycle could be overcome through the progressive adaptation 
of the variety to the new environment. 

However, it is necessary to be more specific. Is it a case of physiological 
adaptation or genetic variation (mutation) or selection by cultivation ? Is it 
a question of phenomenon in acclimatisation as for example, Leoniopodiitm 
alpinmn , which yjassing from an alpine climate to that of average latitude, 
loses its white down (the variation occurs in the space of a single reproduction) ? 
Or is it a case of a disappearance of late bio-types, the survival of early varie¬ 
ties, or even a sudden variation solely in respect of the vegetative cycle ? As 
sufficient examination of the methods of acclimatisation in this respect have 
not yet been made, it is permissible to entertain doubts. 

If the problem is considered in a general way, it can be definitely said 
that in the acclimatisation trials effected with Tambo, negative results were 
obtained in five cases of reproduction, and in eight with Blue Rose . Selection 
was attempted with the use of plants departing either way from the average, 
using normal fluctuation (statistical variations), but not even an advance of 
one day was obtained. 

The experiments will be continued, but from the practical point of viewy 
no positive results will be obtained, because if, a shortening in the vegetative 
cycle is not produced within a few years, even on the best supposition, in obtain¬ 
ing a variety only when in consequence of repeated reproductions, it will 
have already lost a great part of its physiological qualities. 

(2). The second point wffiich must be taken into account in studying the 
question, of acclimatisation relates to the requirements of Italian rice cultiv¬ 
ation in view of w^ell-defined agricultural commercial and industrial conditions. 

Apart from certain rice-growing countries of Europe, America and Japan, 
the others have much less exacting agricultural, conditions, as the local industry 
and trade are less developed. For this reason the varieties which are cultivated 
in such countries w T ith a sufficient profit, cannot be transported in Italy. 

Poor productive rices, showing no resistance to lodging under the influence 
of fertilisers, having too vigorous a growth (to the detriment of the grain), 
those which easily revert to wild types, and types having seed adhering too 
firmly to the raehis, must all be eliminated. 
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Besides these characters rejected by cultivation technique, there are others 
rejected by industry, such as poor yield on hulling, grain too aristate which 
hinders the working, and coloured caryopses. Trade on the other hand, rejects 
glutinous rice, too small or too narrow, odorous grains or those which easil} 7 - 
disintegrate on cooking. As is seen, the requirements are numerous and varie¬ 
ties must undergo a detailed examination in order to be accepted. 

(3}. The third point to be considered concerns the wide range of varie¬ 
ties existing throughout the world. From the latest information known on 
this subject, it should not be difficult to find the four or five varieties suitable 
for Italian conditions, as these would be sufficient. But, in reality, the matter 
is not so simple. 

While admitting that there are thousands of varieties of Oryza sativa , and 
not tens of thousands as might be thought according to the cultivations of 
the different countries, there are not many which present sufficiently good agri¬ 
cultural characters. This is proved by the fact that the countries having the 
widest range of varieties (Jack reported 400 in Malacca in 1923, cultivated under 
1700 different local names; Van Buda be Haan in 1907 collected 892 in Xndo- 
Cliina; in 19x3, Corner found 9x0 in the Philippines) were the first to carry 
out hybridisation work and .selection by pure breeds in order to meet agri¬ 
cultural requirements. 

For further confirmation, it is sufficient to consider the recent introductions 
once more: the grains were found to be too long or too small, the plants exces¬ 
sively tall or tillering poorly, with aristate grains or reverting to wild glutin¬ 
ous or red types, of poor reproduction and little resistance to disease. 

Future possibilities in acclimatisation. 

It would be out of the question to speak of eliminating acclimatisation, 
as hybridisation in Italy is not yet on a sufficiently sure basis to meet the 
requirements of rice cultivation. Experiments, therefore in acclimatisation 
must be continued, but with better methods that those adopted in the past 
and evenly recently. 

The most important phase of the work lies in the choice of seed. Among' 
the numerous varieties existing in such a considerable number of countries, 
it will not be impossible to find some types which may succeed. However, 
it is essential that Italian technicians having a complete knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions prevalent in Italian rice cultivation should prepare the material for 
study. This is the sole course which should be followed in the future. 

When all the attempts made, the disappointments and hopes, the time 
spent, the delay caused in meeting the requirements of rice growers are taken 
into account, it will be seen that the solution of the problem by this means is 
not any more difficult to attain or more costly than so many others. On the 
contrary, advantage should be taken of the experience of a whole century of 
studies which still has value, despite the unsatisfactory practical results obtained. 

Dr. R. Piacco 

Experiment Station for Rice-growing 
and irrigated crops — Vercelli (Italy). 
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IMPROVEMENT OF VARIETIES OF POTATOES BY MEANS 
OF INDIGENOUS SOUTH-AMERICAN VARIETIES. 

Investigations made during the last few years have led to the establish¬ 
ment of two conclusions which appear to be diametrically opposed: — 

(1) the polyphyletic origin of cultivated potatoes; 

(2) the close relationship between the various varieties of potatoes cul¬ 
tivated in Europe. 

It follows from this latter that it would be impossible to obtain good results 
in continuing to follow the method employed up to the present, which consists 
in crossing indefinitely the same varieties. On the other hand, the first conclu¬ 
sion indicates that by tracing the original source of potatoes, elements may be 
found for improvement. 

In 1931 the International Plant Breeders Association formed an international 
commission, under the presidency of Professor Du COMET (Versailles) for the 
study of potatoes. In this way" it has been possible, thanks to the collabor¬ 
ation of specialists in the countries concerned, to determine the origin of the varie¬ 
ties of cultivated potatoes. The somewhat surprising result of these continuous 
studies has been to show that the varieties of potatoes cultivated in Europe 
and North America originate from a limited number of stocks and, consequently", 
are closely" related to each other. The majority" of recent varieties contain ele¬ 
ments of the Rough Purple Chili and of the Paterson Victoria, so that, when va¬ 
rieties belonging to this group are crossed, it is merely" a crossing between very 
closely" related varieties; this inbreeding has well-known consequences: reduced 
vitality", diminution in health and productivity". Among the 7 groups of pota¬ 
toes cultivated in Europe and North America, established by T Vox RatheEF 
(Kuhn-Archiv, 1932, vol. 33, pp. 298-431), there are 3 groups in which are in¬ 
cluded practically the whole of the known varieties: (x) the Anglo-North-Ameri¬ 
can group, which dates back to the famous importations by" Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Hawkins and which contains the Peterson Victoria; 
{2) the Rough Purple 'Chili group imported in 1849 Goodrich, from which 
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originated the well-known Early Rose which, in its turn, is the origin of more 
than 300 recent varieties; (3) finally, the Daber-Wohltmann group, characterised 
by a deep pigmentation of the aerial parts, which is traced back to a variety 
imported from South America about 1830. 

It is natural that an improvement based on the crossing of a limited num¬ 
ber of parents will eventually come to an end, the more so, seeing that the material 
utilised as the point of departure was not S3 T stematically chosen, but introduced 
into Europe as an object of curiosity. The quantity of genes thus introduced 
haphazard have suffered continual loss during the passage of time. The remaining 
genes were constantly combined and thus improvement beyond a certain level 
has not been possible. This has been very aptly expressed by Rukasgv 
when he said: “ Potato breeding was stewing in its own juice, using for the intro¬ 
duction of new varieties always the same old parents in innumerable combin¬ 
ations. A cul-de-sac had been reached, with man}' problems unsolved, such as 
blight and virus diseases’' (*). 

The Centres of origin of the potato. 

Following the work of Vavilov on the centres of origin of cultivated 
plants, the Institute of Plant Industry at Leningrad sent an expedition to Amer¬ 
ica for the purpose of finding varieties of potatoes in Mexico, Guatemala, Colom¬ 
bia, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and Argentina. A great diversity of forms were 
found in these countries; the Linnaean species Solatium tuberosum , under which 
name the potato has always been known, has been divided into a series of species 
differing from each other in their morphological, cytological and physiological 
characters. In the immense zone in Central and South America in which the 
potato is found, two principal centres of origin have been established, one in the 
island of Ciiiloe and the -neighbouring Chilean coast, the other in the high Andes 
and in the centre of Bolivia. Another centre of genes, although of secondary 
importance, has been found in Mexico, Burasov is of the opinion that all the 
European and North American varieties have their origin in Chili. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that the tubers originating in the Andes centre were introduced into 
Europe at a relatively remote date. Schick, for example, thinks that the Daber 
group contains a considerable proportion of elements of Solatium andigenum. 

At the present time it is the Andes centre which is most important as it is 
here where the required genes may be found. The potato grows in South Amer¬ 
ica under very varying climatic conditions and for this reason very different 
types are produced. In fact, the area of extension covers 60 degrees of latitude, 
from sea-level up to 4 000 m altitude, and consequently occurs in regions of 
tropical heat where severe and prolonged frost is common, in fact with a rainfall 
varying from 200 to 2000 mm. For this reason all sorts of types are found: 


(*) Quoted from the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics: The South American potatoes and their 
breeding value, Cambridge, 1936, from which publication, information was obtained in respect of, 
Russian research work. 
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resistant to cold, early and late, adapted to all periods of luminosity. However, 
the majority of forms grow in the tropical regions and are short day types, there¬ 
fore, a favourable future may be foreseen for potato cultivation in tropical and 
subtropical countries. 

The newly established species of potato grow in South America, partly in the 
wild state, partly cultivated, certain of them partly wild and partly cultivated; 
in fact, in South America, the process of domestication of potatoes is still in 
progress and is taking place before our eyes. 

The latest cvtological researches have shown the accuracy of the taxonomic 
classification of Russian investigators. Recently, it was still accepted as estab¬ 
lished that the number of chromosomes for potatoes is 2n=48; but in South 
American potatoes all the multiples of 12 have been found, from 24 to 72. Accord¬ 
ing to this established fact, the European potato should be considered as tetra- 
ploid. The potatoes cultivated in South America belong, for the most part, 
to the diploid and triploid group; only one species is pentaploid and two are 
tetraploid. 

Qualities of the South American potato varieties. 

The last two species, however, are particularly important, because the one 
is Sol a man tuberosum s. str, which is the potato property so-called, the other is 
Solanum andigemim , a species which comes from the Andes centre as indicated 
by its name. The value of S. andigemim as a species to be used in selective breed¬ 
ing has been studied almost simultaneously by R. Schick (Der Zuchter, 1934, 
pp. 273-280) and H. Emme and M. Veselovskaia (Der Zuchter, 1935, pp. 25-29)* 
S. andigemim , as stated already, has the same number of chromosomes as the cultiv¬ 
ated potato. On account too of the vast area of its extension, reaching from 
Argentina to Mexico, it is very rich in forms and certainly contains very valuable 
genes. 5 . tuberosum s. str. is a long day plant, that is, it yields the best production 
of tubers under more than 13 hour day conditions. On the other hand, 5 . andi¬ 
gemim prefers a short day; these facts constitute a considerable difficulty in the 
crossing and in the appraisal of the descendants. For this reason the first trials 
in crossing did not have an immediate and direct effect; the plants issuing from 
the first crossing constitute valuable material for successive crossings: they are 
characterised by great vitality, a high percentage of starch, dark yellow flesh 
and, what is particular important, by great resistance to wart disease, blight and 
virus disease. 

This resistance is a valuable quality possessed by a great number of forms 
of South American potatoes. For some considerable length of time attempts 
have been made to introduce, by crossing, into cultivated potatoes the resistance 
to blight of the Mexican potato S. demissum. The inequality of the number of 
chromosomes has been, however, a great hindrance, but now other equally resist¬ 
ant species have been found, containing like the ordinary potato 48 chromosomes: 
5 . Antipoviczii , S. ajuscoense and others. This promises a favourable future for 
the production of varieties resistant to blight. A great part of the South Amer¬ 
ican potatoes are resistant to wart disease. 


*** Tec, 4 Int*L 
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Another very important quality of these potatoes is their resistance to cold. 
The sensitiveness of European varieties to cold well known, is a great obstacle 
in the way of the extension of their cultivation. At present, in the high mount¬ 
ains of South America, varieties are found which resist considerable frost. The 
most resistant of all appears to be S. acaule which resists 8° of cold. Unfortun¬ 
ately, although this species contains 48 chromosomes, its crossing presents 
difficulties, but becomes possibe when effected through an intermediary. 

There are cultivated South American potatoes resistant to cold which do 
not belong to the species S. tuberosum s. str., among which may be mentioned: 
S. J nze pczukii , S ajanhuiri and S. curtilobium ; but all these three have a number 
of chromosomes differing from that of the ordinary potato. There is also S. andi - 
gemim, a species with 48 chromosomes, resistant to cold, which would be well 
adapted for crossing with the ordinary potato. 

Finally, mention should be made also of the Argentine species S. Millan, 
resistant to both blight and frost. 

The South American species Mve other important qualities for the breeder: 
short dormant period, a valuable quality when two harvests in the year are 
expected; good organoleptic qualities and a high content in proteins. In 
respect of this last quality S. phureja may be mentioned which contains 
14.09 % of proteins, while its hybrids have been found to contain as much as 
15.60 %, 

Experimental work and its practical results. 

As early as 1911, through the intermediary of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, South American potatoes arrived in Germany and have been utilised for 
crossing, bnt it is the Russians, under the direction of M. Bitkasov, who have 
been the first to recognise the fundamental importance of these South American 
potatoes for breeding. During three years of work, from 1925 to 1928, three 
Russian expeditions have collected more than r 000 samples of local forms. 
In 1930-1931, the German Plant Breeding Centre at Miinchenberg also collected 
samples, and in 1932-33, an expedition organised by the Washington Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture took place. Finally, in X934, another expedition was 
organised by the celebrated Swedish Station of Svalof. 

In the end, the South American authorities, seeing that it was to their 
interest to study the varieties in the country themselves took up the question. 
Thus, for example, the Experiment Station of Cuzco and other organisations 
in Peru collected native varieties, and this material, on the request of the 
Peruvian Government, has been studied and classified by Von Rathxef (Kiihn 
Archiv, 1937, vol. 42, pp. 1-31). 

The material thus collected has already been used in Russia and Germany 
for very important hybridization work; in Russia the chief object has been to 
improve resistance to cold, in Germany, resistance to blight. 

In Russia the principal centre of these investigations is at Hibinj: thus it 
has been possible to cultivate a potato in an essentially northern climate, situated 
at a latitude of 67° North. 
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Other important work of this kind is carried out at the Potato Station of 
Kalitino, near Leningrad, and at Krassny Pacharv, also near Leningrad, by the 
Plant Breeding Institute. 

In Germany, Schxck has carried out researches on breeding for blight resist¬ 
ance, at Miincheberg. K. O. Muller, of the Biologische Reichsanstalt of Berlin- 
Dahlem, after seeing, in X932, all his hybrids of tuberosum x tuberosum , of w T hich 
he had such great hopes, entirely infested by a new form of blight, was also led 
to crossing tuberosum with South American species with a view to producing really 
resistant varieties. 

This method was followed also in the United States by Reddick who carried 
out crossing between tuberosum and demission. In Czechoslovakia, Sajfert, 
had already in 1922 made cold resistance tests with a potato from Uruguay. 

Another question of fundamental importance, on which practical investiga¬ 
tions are being made, is that of finding among the South American or crossed forms, 
plants making no response to photoperiodicity, or long day plants. Valuable 
material consisting of wild potatoes has been lost owing to neglect of their photo- 
periodic requirements. A lesson has been learnt from this set-back and now 
installations have been established wdiereby darkening can be obtained with co¬ 
verings, or the period of lighting lengthened artificially. Schick has fortunate!}- 
shown that the short day character may be eliminated by crossing; he also estab¬ 
lished, by crossing with an ordinary potato a 5 . demission from Ecuador, of a 
pronounced short day type, that the descendant was distinctly adapted to the 
long da}-. How T ever, it is certain that, in general, the transmission of these 
characters is much more complicated. 

If the work undertaken on the hybridisation of European potatoes with 
American continues with the same perseverance and success, it is certain that it will 
be possible to extend potato cultivation over a much larger area, reaching from 
Equatorial to Arctic regions and, at the same time, cultivation will be greatly 
simplified from the economic point of view T in respect of the control of diseases. 

X. v. Gescher. 


DEVELOPMENTS TENDING TOWARDS AN IMPROVED UTILISA¬ 
TION OF THE HORSE; * REGENT STUDIES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF FARM CARTS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT 

The competition, between the motor and the horse has not only had the 
regrettable result of restricting to some extent the total stock of horses in many 
countries, but it has also exercised a favourable influence by bringing about 
an investigation of the possibility of a better utilisation of the horse power 
available. 


* This article is in continuation of the series of studies on the international situation and problems 
of horse breeding published in Monthlx Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice , 1935, Nos. 8-io-n. 
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The studies which have been made on this subject have up to the present 
given certain positive results and those now in course show promise of equal 
success. The question is one of technical improvements, which after long delay, 
are only to-day beginning to be utilised for the benefit of horse breeding. 

Technical improvements making for the better utilisation of horses are of 
three kinds:— 

(i* Improvement in harnessing and in shoeing; 

(2) Improvement in the methods of arranging the team; 

(3) General improvement in the types of farm carts and other vehicles. 

Recently under the impulse of the improvement effected in methods of 

farm work through the use of motors, efforts have been made to benefit also the 
horse, especially through better methods of arranging the team and by using 
better types of farm carts, etc. of all kinds. 

In a previous article (i) detailed results were given of the experiments that 
had been made of new methods of team arrangement, their advantages and appli¬ 
cations in practice. Brief reference has also been made to the studies in pro¬ 
cess on improvements in rolling stock, whereby a better utilisation of avail¬ 
able horse power could be brought about. During the last few years, not only 
has considerable progress in the theory of this second subject of investigation 
been shown, but practical tests have at the same time been carried out. Hence, 
a brief explanation of the purpose of the work already accomplished, of the 
most important innovations effected, of the advantages they offer, and also of 
the modifications which might thus be introduced into horse breeding seems 
to be well timed. 

Necessity for improvement in farm, carts. 

In the improvement of means of transport by animal traction, the farm 
cart plays an important part. Statistical studies show that the horses employed 
in farm work are used chiefly as traction power for farm carts (2). As was 
shown in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice , 1935, (No. 8), 
horses which serve the purposes of agriculture represent the greater part of the 
total stock. 

The farm cart, however, is the means of conveyance which is most in need 
of technical improvement. Farm carts are often still used today, which scarcely 
differ in construction from those which served the purpose a hundred years ago. 


(i) “ Efforts to obtain a more rational utilisation of horses Article published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice 1931, 'No. 2, pp. 55-63. 

{2) Some numerical data in regard to conditions in Germany, though not differing greatly from 
those shdwn in other countries may be used to* illustrate this statment. The total load displaced 
by draught animals in German agriculture exceeds 700 million tons, that is, more than twice the 
ioad carried in 1333 by the State Railways, secondary lines included. On farms, not supplied with 
tractors, approximately 45 per cent, of the work of draught animals is traction work. On farms where 
tractors are, employed for the greater part of the work of ploughing the soil, etc. the proportion is 
increased to 75 per cent . 1 , See contribution by Ribs, MiiUihmgen fur LandwirtscJuifl, 1936. 
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Most of the farm carts are made by country wheelwrights, by no means well- 
disposed to change and firmly attached to archaic modes of construction, no 
longer adequate in view of the recent progress in the technique and methods 
of road making. 

Thus also can be explained the vogue of so many different types of vehicles 
in one and the same country, whereby the replacement of the various parts is 
rendered very difficult, requiring special hand manufacture, whereas it would 
be more advantageous to carry out replacements with spare parts manufactured 
in series. An enquiry undertaken under the auspices of the German Farm 
Machine Industry showed that in Germany a total number of 15,532 types of 
wheels are used, including 20,582 different varieties and a corresponding multi¬ 
plicity of axle boxes (1). The position is much the same in other countries 
and naturally, in improving the farm cart an endeavour must be made simul¬ 
taneously to bring about some order into all this confusion and to standardise 
certain types, which have already proved their value. 

What are the essential improvements required in the farm cart ? 

Reference should first be made to improved conditions for the labour neces¬ 
sary in the utilisation of the cart. The work of loading and unloading can be 
fundamentally modified through the construction of the vehicle and of the 
body work and through the height of the loading platform. 

Of still greater importance is the economy in traction powder which should 
result from an improvement in the construction of the cart itself. 

On what factors does the traction power of the farm cart chiefly depend. 

On a level road, traction power is influenced in the first place by the type 
of construction and by the load, and in the second by the resistance given 
by the road to be covered. The resistance of the vehicle itself depends chiefly 
on the circumference and on the hubs. 

If then it is desired to reduce the traction effort for the cart, it is neces¬ 
sary in the first instance to make a detailed study of the construction of the 
wheels and of the bearings and to seek to reduce as far as possible the weight 
of the vehicle. This reduction is limited by the maximum of stability which the 
wagon must maintain in unfavourable working conditions which often prevail 
in practice. On the other hand in improving the wheel parts (wheels and bear¬ 
ings), a marked advance has been effected and has brought about an appreci¬ 
able improvement in the construction of the farm cart as a whole. 

Improvement in wheels and bearings. 

At the outset, a fundamental problem calls for solution; in assessing the 
elements required in traction power, wdiat is the respective importance of the 
resistance due to the circumference of the wheels and of the bearings and what 
is their reciprocal behaviour ? Experiments have shown that on a level road, 
which is soft but not elastic, the resistance of the circumference of the wheels is 


(1) See Schrifienreihe tier A . T. /-.. Berlin, 1928, Heft 7 
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much greater than the resistance of the bearings (supposed normal), with the 
result that a proper construction of the wheels is more advantageous than a 
change in the bearings. 

On the other hand, on a settled and well-sprung road, the resistance of the 
bearings is of greater importance: 

In the normal conditions of farm work, the first case is the more general; 
the cart is more often drawn over the field paths and over the field itself 
than over a good, hard, well-kept road so that, even admitting the importance 
of a better construction of the bearings, the best results can only be obta¬ 
ined through improvement in the wheels. 

Recent experiments have confirmed these facts and given results similar 
to those obtained throught the earlier work of Voei/ter, already referred to 
in the article published in 1931 (.Bulletin No. 2). According to the experi¬ 
ments of Meyer-Lexgsfeld, with a load of 2000 kgs., and, using cylindrical 
roller bearings as compared with slip bearings, there was an economy in trac¬ 
tion power of 8 per cent on the field and of 40 per cent, on a well-made road. 
Similar results were also obtained by Reiner. Equally important are the 
studies of Bguckabrt and Dricgt, who compared the use of slip bearings with 
that of conical roller bearings; these experiments, however, refer chiefly to 
roads. 

As stated by Ribs in one of his recent works, " In spite of numerous 
trials, axles with cylindrical roller bearings are not widely used in connexion 
with rigid tyre wheels. It would appear that with the old type of grease hub, 
of which the free play allows the wheel to avoid small lateral inequalities easier 
progress would be obtained in fields and on uneven roads with roller bearings 
than with bearings not allowing free play”. 

Better results have been secured by endeavouring to economise part of 
the requirement of traction power by widening the felly and by increasing 
the diameter of the wheels. In practice, these expedients offer but a very 
limited chance of solving the problem, especially if wooden wheels with iron 
tyres are still retained. By increasing the diameter of the wheels to over 1.5 m. or 
the width of the fellies by more than 10 cm., traction strain is decreased; this 
advantage is however, more than counterbalanced by the following objections: 
increased weight and cost of wheels — the cart becomes unduty high with con¬ 
sequent greater instability owing to the elevation of the centre of gravity. 

Attempts were next made to construct wheels of material other than wood, 
which resulted in the utilisation of steel wheels, made with 22 cm. tyres for 
use on level roads with a light surface; 4 hese wheels appreciably eased traction 
strain, so that with the same traction power 15 to 20 per cent, more load 
can be transported; in spite of their weight, price and many other drawbacks, 
these wheels continue to give the best results on heavy water-logged soils. 
Their chief drawback is that on a hard or uneven road, where a cart with narrow- 
tyred wheels would not sink in, steel wheels travelled rather less easily than 
ordinary wheels. 

Attempts have been made to rectify the disadvantages of the steel wheel 
by modifying the shape of the felly, the effect of which on traction effort has 
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recently been carefully" studied. During trials made in the U. S. S. R., Ra- 
jevsky established the following points: (i) Flat rimmed wheels are especially 
suitable for compact soils and paved roads — (2) Convex rimmed wheels are 
more suitable for light soils — (3) On very light, muddy and sandy soils, 
wheels with concave fellies are the best. 

The most important innovation, however, has proved the adoption of rubber 
tyres, which has produced a definite improvement, as is shown by the extraor¬ 
dinarily rapid growth of the use of rubber tyres. Wheels thus protected as 
contrasted with the wheels in ordinary use show conspicuous advantages, of 
which the principal are the following: (1) wheels with pneumatic tyres, both large 
and small, exert less pressure on the ground and traction force and resistance 
at starting are diminished — (2) more favourable distribution of pressure over 
a larger surface also reduces the damage likely to be caused by the passage 
of the cart over a field of crops — (3) roads over sandy, lightish soils are not 
affected by the frequent passage of the farm carts, but are on the other hand 
improved — (4) Rubber tyres deaden shock with a saving to horses and 
carts alike, since the wheels require fewer repairs and have an appreciably lon¬ 
ger life — (5) In travelling over a rough and uneven road, the tyres become 
adapted to surface inequalities, clods and stones, etc., and easier traction is 
obtained without jarring — (6) The wdieels are lighter and can be of less dia¬ 
meter, while at the same time their advantages are maintained, and thus, the 
whole construction of the cart is definitely improved — (7) The use of rubber 
tyres has facilitated the adoption of improved bearings with better lubrication. 

As against these important advantages, there may be set the objection of 
the higher purchase price; recently, however, in spite of the increase in the price 
of rubber, the cost of these wheels has been appreciably reduced. According 
to Ribs, in 1936, a farm cart with rubber tyres made in Germany cost no 
more per quintal of load than a farm cart with iron rimmed wheels, that is 
25-30 RM (1) per 100 kg. of load. In addition, certain alterations made in 
the construction of farm carts which will be discussed later, allow r rubber byres 
to be used to advantage and at relatively small cost, even in changing over 
from old type carts. 

Another innovation applied to the wheels of farm carts is the use of ca¬ 
terpillar wheels which have also been tried, but this system does not appear 
as yet to be widely adopted in practice. 

A question of primary importance is the following: How far can the range 
of utilisation suitable for each of these types of wheels be determined: (x) the 
ordinary type of wooden wheel bound with iron, which was in general use up 
to recent times — (2) the steel wheel — {3) the rubber tyred wheel — (4) the 
caterpillar wheel. 

In order to throw light on the problem, the Institute of Agricultural Ma¬ 
chinery of the High School of Agriculture, Berlin, carried out trials at the 
Experiment Station of Bornim on the resistance to traction of the various roiling 


(i) Present value of 1 Reichmark =-- about iS pence. 
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parts of farm carts. The results are represented graphically by figures 1-2-3, 
taken from the work of H. Mayer, who described these experiments. . 

Fig. 1 shows the traction power necessary according to the load on light soil. 
Fig. 2 shows the resistance to traction on different soils with a load of 
4,000 kg. constantly maintained. 

Fig. 3 gives the load capacity corresponding to a given traction force. 


Fig. x. — Influence of the load and of the rolling farts on traction resistance 
' (light soil worked with a grubbing tool and then rolled). 


4 



Total weight 


Wooden wheels 1000/1200 x 100. 


Wooden wheels 1200/1400 X 100. 


Steel wheels 1020/1220 x 220 


Rubber tyred wheels S50/180, 4% atm, 


Rubber tyred wheels 850/180, 3 V2 atm. 


Caterpillar wheels 25/75 %* 


These diagrams allow a comparison of the effects of different types of 
rolling parts namely: (i) two wheels of wood of different size (1000/1200 x 100 
and 1200/1400 x 100) — (2) a steel wheel measuring 1020/1220 X 220 — (3) two 
rubber tyred wheels of the same dimension (850/180), but one at 4.5 atmos¬ 
pheres of air pressure and the other at 3.5 atmospheres — (4) a caterpillar wheel. 

It is not necessary to make any detailed comment on these diagrams, which 
are self-explanatory. On the other hand, according to Professor Pies, the 
results of the trials at Bornim may be summarised as follows:— 

f f The mode of use, for which each of the three different types of wheels 
is best adapted is as follows:— 

" The rubber wheel is definitely superior for the transport of heavy loads 
on hard roads, more or less in poor condition. 
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On smooth asphalted roads, there is little economy in traction force, 
which however increases the greater the unevenness of the road. 

On the other hand, a rubber t^ned wheel is far the best for field paths, 
gravel roads, cobbled streets, etc. 


Fig. 2. — Influence of the rolling parts on traction resistance of a farm 
cart , weighing m all 4,000 kg« on various kinds of soils . 

Voodtn . Rubber 

wheels cc 15-red Cater- 

(a) 1000 / wheels wheels ,, 

12G0 ^ ioq X020 1220 850,1180 <3r 

(b) 1200I w (ft)4.Katra. wheels 

1400x100 / {b)^ i 3 atm. 




Roads and field ways 



Light soil, with rye stubble 


Light soil, worked with a grubbing tool and 
then rolled. 


Heavy soil, with lucerne, somewhat damp. 


Heavy soil, beet field, very damp. 


** The economy in traction force obtained by the rubber tyred wheel is 
proportional to the load of the cart. 

On the other hand, this force decreases in proportion as the soil becomes 
heavier and more humid and also with increasing gradients of longer or shorter 
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rises to Be regularly negotiated. With ordinary gradients, Bov ever, tlie eco¬ 
nomy in traction force is still so great that the pin chase of rubber ttres 
remains a profitable investment. 


Via. 3 _ Load capacity for carts with teams of 3 and 4 horses 
and different rolling parts and used for different kinds of soiL 

Weight of cart = 1000 kg 


Wooden 
wheels 
(a) 1 ooo," 
1200 x200 
lb) 1200 / 
2400 X 100 


Steel 
wheels 
1020/1220 
x 100 


Rubber 
tyred 
wheels 
S50-TS0 
(i?]4 14 atm. 
{6J3Vi> atm. 
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Light soil, with rye stubble 
Team of 3 horses — 375 kg of traction force. 
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Light soil, worked with a grubbing tool and then rolled. 
Team of 3 horses = 375 kg of traction force. 
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Heavy soil with lucerne, somewhat damp. 
Team of 3 horses = 375 kg of traction force. 


Heavy soil with lucerne, somewhat damp. 
Team of 4 horses = 500 kg of traction force. 


Heavy soil with beet, very damp. 

Team of 4 horses =500 kg of traction force. 


The experiments made by RiLS have also shown the influence of air pres¬ 
sure in the tyres. The results may be summarized as below:— 

On a well-kept road, the increase in air pressure reduces traction effort. 
On the other hand, on light soils, in order to decrease this effort, pressure 
must be reduced. 
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It is therefore necessary to study man}’ different types of rubber tyres, 
according to the system of work required. Very careful studies have now made 
it possible to design a whole series of rubber tyres suitable for animal traction. 

The caterpillar is more suitable for use in difficult soil conditions, specially 
on sticky or humid soils or on muddy field paths. If durability is not affected, 
it also works well enough on hard roads. 

The steel wheel, on hard roads and sandy soils, shows less economy in 
traction power than the rubber tyre. On heavy wet ground, it is inferior to 
the caterpillar wheel in this respect. In all conditions, however, it decreases 
appreciably the resistance to traction and even in the most difficult situations, 
there is no risk of a break-down. At the same time, its advantages are cheaply 
obtained. 

It is not possible to employ a different type of rolling unit for every special 
usage. A change in construction, however, would be very valuable, if it could 
produce an economy in traction power for at least one half of the uses re¬ 
quired of it. It is therefore necessary to consider each case separately as 
regards the type of the soil and of the roads over which the greater part of 
the loads have to be conveyed during the busiest period, and the most suit¬ 
able type of wheel must be chosen to suit each case. On large farms, it would 
often be advisable to keep different types of farm carts, and some of them 
for special kinds of work. 

Improvements in the body work. 

The innumerable types of farm carts at present in use suggest the necessity- 
of standardising their construction. Attempts have been made to construct a 
type suitable for any- kind of agricultural work, and at much less cost, as 
being manufactured on a commercial scale. 

The results of these trials, begun some time ago, have shown that it was 
not so easy r to attain the object desired as was at first thought. The condi¬ 
tions of the site (type of soil, surface, state of the roads, etc.), farm conditions, 
the species and breed of draught animals, all differ to such an extent that 
even in the interior of a large country-, insuperable obstacles hinder the pro¬ 
duction of an “ all purposes vehicle A Experiments are now being pursued 
in another direction, with the object of constructing farm carts suitable at 
least for all the purposes of a single farm. But even this conception has the 
disadvantage that it does not take into account the very" considerable diversity 
of the work to be carried out on the farm. 

Ideas on this subject have been clarified by- the work of a special Com¬ 
mission of the German Society^ of Agriculture. The results obtained have 
clearly" showm that an attempt must first be made to standardise precisely- the 
various parts of the farm cart and that the type of body r cannot be definitely- 
established (1). 


(1) See Balkenhoix J., Deutsche A ckerwagen, Berlin (Number 2 of the series Schnften uber 
Landvolk und Landbau), 
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In the construction of the body, an endeavour lias been made to initiate 
a departure from the traditional type. This type depends chiefly on the height 
of the wheels, seeing that in order to preserve stability in the loaded cart the 
centre of gravity had to be as low as possible near the axle, between the wheels. The 
drawbacks of the coffin-shaped frame, tapering towards the base are well-known: 

(i) loading and unloading are difficult — (2) the platform is elevated or else 
so narrow that certain products (hay, cereal sheaves, straw) must be piled very 
high in order that full advantage can be taken of the horse power used. The 
height of the sides of the body renders loading slow and difficult, especially if 
the workers have to lift the material from the ground. 

For these reasons a farm cart * was planned for low loading, and some 
important results were obtained. This type of cart however also presented 
disadvantages in certain cases. If, for example, the load had to be transported 
from the cart to railway trucks or was discharged on an embankment, the use 
of a platform placed much too low, wuuld cause difficulties in unloading. 

The new types of wheels described above, have also brought about changes ' 
in this connexion. The fact that the new wheels stand very much lower than 
those in previous use, allow r s the adoption of a flat platform above the height 
of the wheels, of which the distance from the ground does not exceed one metre. 
(Thus, with carts with rack sides the actual loading platform only starts at 
about a height of 1.6 metres). As it is not desirable to make the platform 
narrower than the distance between the hubs even with carts only 4 metres 
in length, an ample loading area is obtained, wffiich with sides not exceeding 
40 cm in height, will hold sufficient potatoes and beets as fully to utilise the power 
of two draught horses. If, for loading hay and cereals, such a cart is provided 
with racks, the process does not call for any special skill, nor is it necessary to 
heap the load up to a dizzy height in order to make full use of the power of 
the two horses; on level ground no binding of the load is required. 

Wheels of the new types and especially wheels with rubber tyres have thus 
great!}’ simplified the work of the farm cart. This is now more particular^ 
the case, since no longer are rubber tyred carts practically confined to road 
transport, but carting work in the fields is performed as well. The fact that 
some time elapsed before they came into general use may be explained thus: 
the first carts with rubber tyred wheels were much too heavy; hence they v~ere 
employed exclusively for transporting corresponding loads and naturally were 
not suitable for cartage in the fields. But, as shown by Ries, it was found 
that for the majority of medium and large-sized farms a two-horse cart, pre¬ 
ferably not weighing more than 10 quintals and capable of transporting 35 to 
40 quintals, provides the best service. Naturally, this is particularly true for 
farm conditions as in Germany; elsewhere in each case, the matter of the di¬ 
mensions required for the farm cart must be decided on its merits. 

The use of rubber tyres has become widely diffused, since it was found 
that old motor car chassis are convertible into farm carts. In this way a 
considerable economy is effected and in a short time a technique has been 
developed which has already proved relatively successful. 
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It may be noted in conclusion that in Europe, as also in the United States* 
steps are being taken to introduce carts for general agricultural use constructed 
entirely of steel. 

Effects of these recent improvements on the breeding of horses* 

The stage of technical pi ogress now reached makes possible an effective 
improvement in the work output given by horses, a question of particular 
importance to breeders. At first sight, these innovations appear capable of 
effecting a saving in the traction power required, and consequently a reduction 
in the number of horses employed. It should be remembered, how r ever, that 
the possibilities of profit making in horse breeding have at the same time expan¬ 
ded, a factor which will certainly influence favourably the demand for horses. 
These changes may also exercise a general influence on the trends in 
horse breeding. The farm cart easily drawn and requiring less effort at starting, 
no longer needs such heavy and powerful horses as in the past and with the 
old type of cart; on the other hand, the more rapid pace of the horses in trans¬ 
porting loads, may play a greater part than in previous years. This idea is 
clearly expressed by Colonel GuillET in the following phrase: Has not the 

advance in the science of motoring substituted the heavy low speed motor by 
a lighter, cheaper and speedier motor. The 40 HP cart has been now replaced 
in practice by the 18 HP car. Similarity also as regards the horse; the 500 kg 
horse may now come into use instead of the 800 kg animal A 

E. Moskovits. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: (11) LATVIA * 

The Latvian Republic was formed by the Government of Courland, formerly 
Russian, by four districts of Livonia and three of the Government of Witebsk, 
while a small part of Courland, the city of Polangen and its environs were 
ceded to Lithuania. The Republic has an area of approximately 75,000 km., 
and the population consists, to the extent of 75 per cent., of Latvians, and is 
very similar to that of former Prussia and Lithuania; the remaining 25 per cent, 
consist of Russians, Germans and other races. 

As regards the conformation of the country, the eastern region is character- 
ised by a mountain chain going from the Ural to the Baltic and is formed of a 
hilly district with clayey, rather heavy soil. Between the hills lie grasslands, 
while in west Courland, the ground is dry and calcareous. During the summer, 
the country has a somewhat humid and maritime climate, while in winter, cold 
winds prevail coming from the Russian plain which lies towards the East. 

In Latvia, the development of the dairy production has been favoured 
by the natural conditions of the Latvian soil: the moderate maritime climate and 
the rich meadows and pasturages. These natural advantages have found an 
ideal complement in the industrious character of the people and the keen interest 
taken in cattle raising. 

In accordance with the agrarian reform in Latvia, the lands are divided 
into over a quarter of a million farms, cultivated by their proprietors and families. 
These industrious citizens are the foundation of the new Latvia. They and their 
farms are even more than this; they represent Latvia as a coherent body with 
a strong attachment to their country. 

At the end of 1929, when the assignment of lands might be practically con¬ 
sidered as complete, Latvian farms were approximately distributed as follows: 


Table I. — Distribution and number of Latvian farms . 


Area 

Up to 5 acres 

5-*5 » 

25-50 » 

50-75 » 

75-124 » 

125-247 » 

over 247 » 


Number of farms 

. 2.1,799 

64,701 

. 72,384 

. 32,985 

■ 23,571 

. 14,851 

1,168 


The fulfilment of this agrarian reform has made Latvia a typical country 
where small farms prevail, as, in Denmark. Consequently, milk production is 


* The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin : in 1934 - No. 1 November 
(France) - in 1935 — No. 2, April (Italy), No. 3, June (Hungary), No. 4, July (Czechoslovakia), 
No. 5, August (Austria) - in 1936 - No. 6 March (Switzerland), No. 7, May (Denmark), No 6, 
November (Belgium), - in 1937 - No. 9, February (Poland), No. 10, March (Bulgaria). 
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concentrated essentially in the small and medium-sized farms, each possessing 
up to 15 head of cattle. 

The small farms have effectively shown their economic force, and their very 
existence is a refutation of any argument against this system of agriculture in 
favour of production on a large scale. The Latvian agrarian reform lias been 
the object of study in mam' countries desirous of adopting similar measures. 


I. — Dairying species and breeds. 

As in many other Baltic countries, the consequences of the war in respect 
of live stock numbers were severely felt in Latvia. Before the war, stock breed¬ 
ing was in the hands of the nobles, landowners on a "large scale, who in this respect 
played a very important part. Stock numbers were reduced by one third during 
the war, and it is only gradually that the country has been able to reconstitute 
the herds. At present, live stock numbers have not only attained the pre-war 
figure, but have considerably exceeded it. 

In Latvia, the most important farm animals are cattle, sheep, horses, and 
pigs. Cattle and sheep constitute the greater part of the stock, and their numbers 
are practically equal. (See the following table). 

Table II. — Live stock of Latvia. 


Specie I'j I2<J 1931 1933 *934 

Horses. 35 6 >344 366,3°° 370,200 373,200 

Cattle. 97 * 3,399 1,116,900 x,i55,Soo 1,157,600 

Sheep.905.498 923,100 1,114,300 1,208,900 

Figs.382,196 712,100 585,900 686,400 


i. — Cattle. 

At present, the pre-war total of cattle is not only attained, but even con¬ 
siderably- exceeded. For 1934, the total number of cattle was 1,157,600 head 
of which 807,100 were dairy cows. 'There had been a constant increase in cattle 
numbers over several years as is shown by the following table. 


Years 


1913 . 
1920 . 
1922 1 . 
1924 ■ 
1926 . 
1928 . 

1930 . 

1931 - 

1932 . 

1 933 * 

1934 * 


Dairy cows 

Total number 
of cattle 


912,000 

— 

768,000 

— 

810,500 

— 

905,000 

— 

955,000 

— 

960,600 

728,400 

1,026,300 

745,200 

1,116,900 

784,300 

1,153,100 

802,900 

1,155,800 

807,100 

1,157,600 


Table III. 
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During the last ten years, the average yield of dairy cows under test has 
appreciably increased, as in 1921-1922, it amounted to 2,227 kg. of milk, with 
a fat content of 3,78 pei cent. (94,6 kgs. of butter), while for 1931-1932, it 
rose to 2,655 kgs. of milk, containing 3,90 per cent, fat (iiq kgs. of butter). 

Among the principal kinds of dairy cows bred in hat via, Fridenbergs 
mentions the following: 

i- The Latvian browns (designated in the registers of pure bred animals 
by the letters LB). 

2. The Latvian black and white (LM). 

3. The brown-whites (LR). 

The cows and bulls for breeding purposes were even before the war, as also 
during the post-war period, frequently exported to Russia. 

The brown breed of the Latvian dairy cows is the most widely diffused in the 
country' and is the most important from an economic point of view. It is related 
in a certain measure, to the pure-bred, red dairy cow t s of Angeln and Denmark, 
although these latter must be considered as belonging to an entirely different 
breed. The requirements of these animals with regard to breeding and main¬ 
tenance are small and they assimilate to the maximum the ordinary forage and 
grass of the pasturages. They’ are well-inured to the Latvian climate, and are 
far more resistant to tuberculosis (1-3 per cent.), than cattle rendered less hardy 
by breeding. 

The animals of the LB breed have an average weight, their live weight 
being about 450 kgs. Two types of cows are noted: the heavy’ and the light cow. 

Milk production is good and is continually improving. According to the 
data supplied by the registers of pure-bred cattle (voL IX), each cow gives on 
an average 2,955 kgs. of milk per year, with a fat content of 3.92 per cent., 
making 133 kgs, of butter. 

The black and white breed of dairy cow is far less widely diffused than the 
brown; it is found chiefly in south Courland and in the vicinity of the towns. 
Also, in the regions under the control of the State, such as Jaungulbene, Valmiera, 
Liepupe, Virga, etc., a large selection of breeding animals of this species are found. 
These cows are more hardy r in respect of size and external aspect, and are also 
less exacting than similar species found in other countries. Their milk contains 
quite as much fat as that of the brown cows. According to the registers of pure 
breds, these cows supply on an average, 3,218 kgs. of milk per year, having a 
fat content of 3.58 per cent., and giving 131.7 kgs. of butter. 

The dairy cows of the brown-white breed are chiefly found in Livonia and 
the region of Selonia. The breed should be considered as an outcome of local 
conditions. As regards external aspect, less uniformity is shown than in the 
two races already mentioned, as Latvian breeders gave their attention chiefly’ 
to productiveness. 

The live weight of these cows is slightly lower than that of the brown type. 
According to Prof. P. LEjixs, they furnish an average of 2,400 kgs. of milk per 
year; fat content being approximately 3.8 per cent. However, herds in which 
milk with a fat content of 4.6 per cent, is found are not infrequent. The registers 
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of pure-bred-animals show for this breed an average production for the years 
1928 and 1929 respectively, of 2,780 and 3,047 kgs. of milk, fat content being 
4.35 and 4.36 per cent., supplying 121 and 131 kgs. of butter. 

2. — Sheep. 

From remote times, in all the Baltic territory, short-tailed European sheep 
have been bred. During the first half of the last century, merinos were bred 
for the first time. In Latvia, the value of sheep consists chiefl} r in their produc¬ 
tion of meat and wool; now that the wool market has undergone a considerable 
decline, sheep breeding is directed principally to meat production. Considerable 
work in crossbreeding for this purpose has been carried out with English black¬ 
headed meat breeds. 

3. — Goats. 

Goat raising is of little importance in Latvia and is practised almost exclu¬ 
sively by Jews, in the small towns of Courland, and seaside resorts. 


II. — Liquid milk. 

In Latvia, the total milk production may be calculated at approximately 
a million and a half tons, that is to say, an average annual yield of 1,900 litres 
per cow out of a total of 800,000 animals. Milk production undergoes consider¬ 
able variation according to season; in the summer months, the quantity of 
milk produced is much greater than that during winter. 

Two thirds of the milk produced is used for the preparation of butter; the 
remainder is utilised for stock feeding and for the requirements of the farming 
population. Cheese production is of comparatively little importance. 

Although Latvia is a country, which, given the density of its population, 
produces a considerable quantity of milk, consumption in the cities is still relatively 
small. It may be calculated that in the towns, the average annual consumption 
per inhabitant is 150 litres, while in the country districts, it is more than double. 

As this relatively poor consumption is not due to high prices, considerable 
efforts in propaganda have been made by organising a <f milk week ", “ milk 
pavilions " and a “ milk restaurant 

At Riga there is a Milk Central equipped with the most up-to-date dairy 
machinery and apparatus. This Milk Central supplies the capital with fluid 
milk and milk foods. As a result of the excellent quality, production increases 
yearly. In 1935, the Milk Centre supplied over 10 million kgs. of milk and ap¬ 
proximately half a million kgs. of cream (saline). This milk was obtained from 
nearly 300 farms and 8 companies and the cream from 2 creameries. 

A very characteristic phenomenon is the establishment of milk centres in 
recent years; as for example the centre at Liepaja, which includes a dozen dairies, 
and those of Rezekne and Daugawpils. 
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In respect of milk supply and grading of milk according to quality in the 
dairies and separating stations, 3 grades have been established according to taste, 
odour and appearance, degree of purity, and result of reductase testing. The 
best grade is awarded prizes and obtains a higher price than the other. The 
satisfactory effect of these arrangements for the improvement of the quality in 
milk has already been noted . 

The first public dairy in Latvia was established in 1909 in the neighbourhood 
of Cesis (at Spare); from that time, the dairying industry, based on co-operative 
principles, has extended throughout the country. To-day, there are approxi¬ 
mately 350 dairies in active working, nearly all on a cooperative basis; the number 
of dairies owned by private individuals is very small. 

The majority of dairies are grouped under a single central body, the Latvian 
National Union of Dairies (Latvijas piens. centrala savieniba), with the head 
office at Riga and a branch at Biepaja; it was founded in 1921, and in 1925, 
grouped 207 cooperative dairies. 

The Latvian dairying industry is characterised by the relatively high number 
of separating stations: there are approximately three or four to every dairy. 
It is easy for the farmer to take his milk to the nearest station where separation 
is effected for the farms in common. 


III. — Butter production. 

Among all the products obtained from milk, butter easily occupies first 
place; in comparison, other products derived from milk are of little importance. 
According to various calculations, the butter production would amount to ap¬ 
proximately 40 millions kgs. The importance of this product becomes still 
more evident when the place it occupies in Latvian exports is considered. Dur¬ 
ing the most prosperous years, about half of the butter produced was exported, 
to a value of 30 million lats, representing practically a third of the total value of 
Latvian exports. In 1932, Latvia occupied the seventh place among butter 
exporting countries throughout the world, fourth place among those of Europe, and 
first among the Baltic countries; its exports in butter exceeded those of Finland, 
Bsthonia, Lithuania and Poland. It may be said without exaggeration that 
Latvian butter is no longer unknown in the important European centres, and 
has been able to obtain markets outside Europe, such as Palestine and Morocco. 

The table on p. 138 shows the advance in butter exports in quantity and value. 

The export of butter, which showed continuous increase up to 1932, under¬ 
went not only a check but also an appreciable fall in 1933 and 1934. This was 
due to the general crisis which also affected the markets foi dairy products. 
To-day, however, these exports are beginning to regain their former position. 

The principal markets for Latvian butter are: Great Britain, Germany, 
followed to a lesser degree by North America, Palestine, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and others. Approximately one half of the butter export is directed to 
England; one fourth to Germany; the remainder is divided among the other 
countries. 
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Table IV. 


Years 

1921 . 

1922 .* . , . . 

*923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 .. . . 

192S.. 

1029. 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 .. . 

1933 .. 

1934 . 

1935 . 

j 2 1 1 Lat. = 1 Swiss gold franc at par. 


Quantity in kgs. 

15,164 

839,374 

2,898,619 

3,677,966 

7,124,245 

10 , 130,975 

10,770,566 

12,960,223 

15,066,391 

18,074,157 
18,741,996 
iS,609,282 
15,646,000 
15,701,000 
16,816,000 


Value in lats (1) 

42,000 
3 ,210,000 
1 0,608,000 
15,074,600 
31,800,000 
37»53°»°oo 
41,680,000 
53 . 36 o,ooo 
60,000,000 
57,200,000 
48,050,000 
30,900,000 
21,100,000 
14,500,000 


Owing to the importance of butter exports, every effort is made by the 
Government to improve the organisation in export. To this end, a new organi¬ 
sation, called the Butter Export Central v r as established, which has the sole 
right to export butter and cheese abroad, and to regulate the home market. 

Butter intended for export must be sent to the national cold storage depot at 
Riga, where it is examined by State experts in respect of quality and grade. 
Butter testing and grading is carried out according to a system of 15 points, in 
which the degree of purity, capacity for keeping, water content and other pro¬ 
perties of importance to the quality of butter are taken into account. First 
grade butter must obtain at least 11.x points; second quality, from 11.1 to 9.6 
points; third grade, under 9.6 points. Great importance is attached to the water 
content, as if it exceeds x6 per cent., the butter is placed in the third category 
even if all the other qualities are excellent. 

Much importance is also attached to the resistance test, the object being to 
secure a butter that will reach the consumer in perfect condition. Although 
before 192S there might be irregularity in the quality of Latvian butter, at the 
present time much has been done to avoid this drawback. The preparation of 
first grade butter requires a systematic use of low temperature conditions, and 
Latvia, where large quantities of ice are available during the winter, can make 
provision for the whole year; in fact, especially during the summer, transport 
of butter is effected in refrigerator trucks circulating over all the railway routes. 

The Latvian butter exported abroad and examined by the Inspection Bureaus 
for butter exports must be first or second quality, characterised by inspection 
stamps and special seals. The casks must contain 51 kgs. net weight and the 
boxes , 25.5 kgs.; the cover should indicate whether the butter is salt or sweet. 
Each cask of butter has to be provided with a trade mark of oak leaves stamped 
on iron; this seal has been registered everywhere abroad and indicates that the 
butter corresponds to all the requirements of first quality; if the butter is second 
grade, on the receptacle are stamped in green letters, the words " 2nd quality 
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IV. — Cheese production. 

In recent years cheese production has taken on a wider importance al¬ 
though it is still completely in the first stages. Emmenthal, Edliam, Zemgal 
and Roquefort are the varieties made. Latterly, the cheese industry established 
has undergone a considerable development; different varieties of cheeses are 
prepared, by mixing in certain proportions Emmenthal, Edham and Zemgal. 
The Milk Central at Riga began to produce these types of cheeses, which have 
already a market in Riga, and will not fail to find a sale in the provinces. On 
the other hand, mam 7 - cream cheeses and small green cheeses much in demand 
are prepared; these latter are grated and sold in small tin boxes. 

In 1935 there were exported 5,000 kg. of Emmenthal; over 2,000 kg. of 
Edam and 500 kg. of Roquefort. Although these are not high figures they reveal 
a tendency towards development of cheese production, as a means of obtaining 
a new outlet for the milk produced. Moreover these exports are evidence 
of perseverance and of a determination to let nothing go to waste that might be 
of service in improving the economic situation of the country. 

V. — Other derivatives. 

Among other derivatives, casein occupies first place, as it is obvious that 
with such a heavy butter production, an excess of cheese material results. In 
accordance with market requirements, three types of casein are prepared: casein 
precipitated natural!}’ by lactic acid, that precipitated by hydrochloric acid, and 
that obtained by the use of rennet. This latter type is used in the preparation 
of galalite, while the two former kinds are employed in the manufacture of paint 
glues and paper. The galalite industry is of quite recent establishment; good 
results have been obtained which compare favourably with the foreign product. 
It is hoped in time not only to meet home requirements, but also to form an 
export trade. 

The preparation of sweetened condensed milk, has also been successfully 
attempted, and it is expected that at least the home demand will be met. 

E. Gasser. 
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Congress, Exhibitions. 

. The Italian National Congress of Sheep Breeding. — Through the initia¬ 
tive of the Fascist Fanners" Confederation, a National Congress on present problems 
in sheep breeding in Italy and on problems in wool, meat and cheese production, 
was held at Rome from 13 to 16 February, 1937. 

The subjects discussed were, from a theoretical point of view, such as to be 
of particular interest in international circles. Italian agriculture has undergone 
in recent years a considerable change which has exerted a definite influence on 
the development of sheep breeding. While, however, a general improvement has 
been observed in all branches of agriculture in Italy, the position of sheep breeding 
has become increasingly difficult, owing to the pressure exerted by the world market 
and also to greater degree, to the fact that certain products obtained in sheep breeding 
I principally cheeses) are practically all intended for export. The following data on 
the change in the total stock of sheep well reflects the difficulties of the industry. 
According to the 19iS census, the Italian stock total amounted to 11,754,000 head 
(not taking into account the areas which suffered invasion during the war); this 
total increased to 12,000,000 head in 1926, fell in 1930 to 10,268,119, and in 1936, 
was only 8,862,470 head. 

The primary purpose of the Congress lay in finding a possible means of remedy¬ 
ing this falling oft in the total stock. The Agenda of the Congress included; the 
relation between sheep breeding and intensive modem agriculture; the market posi¬ 
tion of mutton and lamb, wool and cheese, and the reciprocal connexion between 
these branches; the competition between wool and other fibres used in textile indus¬ 
tries; the relation between national prices and those prevailing on the world markets; 
the possibilities of an organization of producers, and the utilization of the products 
to best advantage by the Consortiums. 

The President of the Congress, Deputy Mxjzzarini, in his introductory speech, 
gave a general review of the present position and of the importance of sheep breeding 
in Italy. In 1936, a revenue of 740 million lire was obtained. The principal pro 
duct which is the result of sheep breeding in Italy is cheese, though export trade has 
been difficult, especially recently. Wool and meat production rank second. 

The reports presented to the Congress studied separately the profitableness of 
the different productions. Fotticchia, in discussing the position of cheese production, 
estimates the production of ewes’ milk at 4 million litres per year, of which approxim¬ 
ate!}' 1.8 million litres are used in the preparation of cheese. 400,000 quintals of 
cheese are made and 130,000 quintals of " ricotta ”. The most important " pecorino ” 
cheese producing regions are found in the vicinity of Rome, central and south Italy 
and also in Sardinia. ee Pecorino ”, unlike the hard cheeses prepared with cows* 
milk, has successfully maintained its position in the Italian export trade. While, 
‘ * grana ' ’ cheeses, the most important of those made from cows’ milk as regards 
the export trade, only 50 per cent, of the quantities exported before the war 
have been exported during the last few years, the " pecorino ’ exports were approxi¬ 
mately 20 per cent, higher than those of 1912. On the other hand, prices rule low, 
although in recent years, a certain improvement lias been noted; for example, the 
price of Roman ** pecorino ” of selected extra quality, which in 1927 fetched 1,945 lire 
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per 100 kgs., in 1934 as low as 635 lire. Since 1934, a certain rise in price 

Is seen; the average price in 1935 was 804 lire and during the first half of 1936, 1,035 
lire, always per 100 kgs. At the same time, among the products of sheep breeding, 
cheese has had the least difficulty in maintaining its position. For the future, it will 
]>e necessary to improve systems of preparation, to organize collective work, especially 
as regards manufacture of standard cheeses, to regulate on a uniform basis the rela¬ 
tion between milk producers and industrial cheese makers, to establish salting centres, 
to stipulate periodical agreements between the producers in the various regions in 
order to regulate the quantity of typical cheeses to be produced in different years, 
according to the position of the home and foreign markets; to accord special facil¬ 
ities for the preparation of new types of eheeses, resembling Roquetmt, Bel Paese , 
etc.; to protect by all possible means, typical cheeses; to safeguard exports effect¬ 
ively; to establish a compensation fund by making a deduction from the sale prices 
obtained in more prosperous years in order to compensate for losses sustained during 
less profitable periods. 

Prof. (>. J os A has made a special study of the importance of sheep breeding from 
the point of view of supply on the Italian market. According to his calculations, mutton 
and lamb production represented in 192S, 6.2 per cent, of the total meat production 
in Italy. In 1930, mutton and lamb production covered 5.6 per cent., and in 1935, 
5.93 per cent of the total meat consumption including national production and imports. 
Unfortunately, owing to the infrequency with which a live-stock census is taken in 
Italy, it is very difficult to frame estimates of this kind. The general fall in meat 
consumption in Italy since 1930 should be noted, as also the decline in the total 
stock of sheep. 

A particular^ profound study was made of the problems of wool production and 
the possibilities of its development. Prof. Maimone in his report throw’s light on the 
problems of national w T ool production, the present position and the Improvements 
required in order to meet home and industrial requirements. Genera! A. Barbato 
reported on the operation and results of the requisition of wool made in 1936, and 
Dr. A. Ortali discussed the mass collection of wool and Its practical results. 

While before the war, wool production was estimated at approximately 10 mil¬ 
lion kgs., the data obtained by means of the wool requisition in 1936 showed the 
figure of 6 and a half million kgs. of washed wool. In comparison with the data 
of 1912-1914, imports have increased by 140 per cent. In the pre-war period, national 
production covered 40 per cent, of the consumption, while at present it is approxim- 
atel} T 13 per cent. This phenomenon is partly due to the decline in the total number 
of sheep, and also to the development of the textile industries, v’orking for the export 
trade. The causes of the fall in the stock total are: the intensification of agriculture 
in recent years, the land improvements which have caused the disappearance of part 
of the sheep pasturages; but the influence due to the fall in wool and cheese prices 
between 1928 and 1934, which exceeded that for all other agricultural products, was 
even greater. As there was no effective customs protection, wool suffered from the 
price fluctuations on the world market as v T ell as from the competition of the produc¬ 
ing countries overseas. Wool production is particularly in need of assistance, as it 
does not cover the national requirements, while the cheese industry finds difficulty 
in exporting its excess products owing to the frequent changes in the taste of the 
consumer. Owing to the low price level of wool, woo! production is not the principal 
object in sheep breeding in any region of Italy, and up to the present, very few 
attempts at improvement from a technical point of view have been made. On the 
other hand, even in the future, it wall be necessary still to maintain the triple aptitude 
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breeds without any attempt at specialisation. Wool production per head is so low 
that even without changing breeding methods, it could be effectually increased; for 
example, in iyoS, a fleece of non-washed wool weighed on an average 1,500 kgs., 
and in 1936, 1,450 kgs. According to quality, Italian production is divided as follows: 
40 per cent, of fine wool for carding and combing; 33 per cent, of lower quality 
wool is also employed for the cheaper goods (blankets, etc.), and about 27 per cent, 
is used for mattress wool. Despite the requirements of industry and the higher prices 
for better qualities, a tendency in breeding in favour of the production of a better 
quality wool is not recommended. The environment and specially the pasturages, 
climate and also many other factors are not favourable to such a development. Also 
the production of mattress wool no longer suffices for home consumption and more 
than half the quantit\~ used has to be imported. The requisition of wool, introduced 
during the last season, has in general given good results, from which it is hoped that 
an increase in wool production will be obtained. 

Many reports dealt with the peculiarities of the methods of sheep breeding in 
Italy. One of the most important problems of this order, is the periodical changing 
of pastures, still practised on a large scale. This practice which has existed in Rome 
from remote times is justified by the general conditions: the mountain pasture lands 
of central and southern Italy, excellent in summer, are replaced in the winter by the 
pastures of the low-lying plains in the vicinity of Rome and Apulia. In recent times 
it has been observed that the greatest decrease has taken place in the flocks which 
change pastures periodically. The reduction is due to the following factors: high fiscal 
charges; the difficulty in maintaining special routes for the passage of the flocks; the 
increased cost of winter pastures, of which a large proportion have recently disap¬ 
peared. The possibility of utilizing the mountain pastures independently of the 
winter pastures, by supplementing mountain pasturing, by stall feeding has been largely 
discussed. Senator D. Camerxxi, who reported on the subject, is of opinion that in 
the present economic situation, this solution would not be successful and is not desir¬ 
able, and that the periodical changing of pasture lands should be maintained, and 
his view was shared by the Congress. 

A large number of other reports dealt with questions of purely national interest: 
(legal relationship between the farmer and the owner of the pasture lands, the farmer 
and his employees; the position of sheep breeding and production in the different regions 
of Italy, etc.). Mention may also be made of the reports relating to Italian customs 
policy, the problems of sheep breeding in the Italian colonies, recent measures and 
present theories on the most common contagious diseases of sheep. 


E. M. 


Experiment Stations. 

Additions to be made to the monograph entitled “ The International 
Directory of Agricultural Experimental Institutions in Hot Countries. , — 
In order to keep up-to-date the information contained in the monograph entitled 
“Directory of Agricultural Experimental Institutions in Hot Countries ”, published in 
1934, -all important additions are published from time to time, so as to make readers 
aware of such additions before a new edition of the List is issued. 

The particulars given below should be transferred to the list in question on the 
pages indicated. 
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ZANZIBAR. 

(To be transferred to page 185 of the list). 

2. — Stations Experimentales de Pemba. 

2. — Experiment Stations , Pemba . 

(i) Four Experiment Stations have been established in the Fufuni, Wesha, 
Matangatwani and Makondeni plantations. 

(8) (9) The purpose of these four Stations is to carry out experiments In agreement 
with the district Propaganda Service and the Central Station at Kizlmbani. 

Principal crops: clover, cover plants, green manures, fruit trees (at Wesha). 

CEYLON. 

(To be added on page 295 of the list). 

4. — Station rizicole de Doratiyaiea. 

4. — Doratiyawa Paddy Seed Station. 

(1) This station is situated in the North West Division. 

(2) Established in 1935. 

(3) (4) Under the management of the Government Agent of the Department of 
Agriculture in the North West Division. 

(8) (9) This Station is in place of the Kurunegala Station, which was closed 
in 1935 - 

Purpose of the Station: propagation of selected pure rice breeds. 

(To be transferred to page 301). 

10. — Station rizicole de Batapola. 

10. — Batapola Paddy Seed Station . 

(1) This Station is situated in the South Division. 

(2) Reopened in 1935. 

{3) (4) Under the management of the Government Agent of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Southern Division. 

(5) Area: 2 acres. 

(8) (9) Objects: {a) To maintain the purity of pure breeds of deveredderi M 

rice. 

(b) To increase the stock of pure rice seed for distribution to 
growers. 

11. — Ferme-modele rizicole d’Elpitiya. 

11. — Elpitiya Model Paddy Farm. 

(1) This Station Is situated in the Southern Division. 

(2) Established hi 1935. 

(3) (4) Under the management of the Government Agent of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Southern Division. 

(5) Area: 4 acres. 

(8) (9) Purpose : (a) To obtain and maintain the purity of the “ mada el " rice. 

(b) To demonstrate improved methods in rice cultivation, 
the use of fertilizers, agricultural implements, methods 
of weeding, etc. 
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t 2. — Station vizi cole principals d'A mb al an iota. 

12. — A inhalantota Malay Paddy Station. 

(1) This Station is situated in the Southern Division. 

( 2 ) Established in 1935. 

( 3 ) (4) Ihider the management of the Government Agent of the Department 
of Agriculture in the Southern Division. 

(5) Area: 55 acres. 

(S) (9) This Station is planned for improvement work in rice cultivation; the 
work of organisation is not yet complete, and part of the land belonging to the Station 
is being freed from salt, *so as to improve its fertility. 

(To be transferred to page 304). 

8 . — Station rizicole de Raigama. 

8 . — Raigama Paddy Seed Station. 

(1) This Station is situated in the South West Division. 

(8) (9) To maintain the purity of selected breeds found suitable for the district, 
to propagate and distribute the seeds. 

(To be transferred to page 306). 

4. — Station agricole de Minneriya. 

4. — Minneriya Agricultural Station. 

(1) Situated in the East Division. 

(2) Established in 1933-34. 

(5) Area: 21 acres. 

(8) (9) Objects: Up To give demonstrations in rice and fruit cultivation in the 
district, * 

[b) To supply farmers with seeds of rice and of fruit trees, 

J. 1 ,- 


BOOK NOTICES * 

GiANDOTTi M., Idrologia Generate. Biblioteea della Bonifica integrale, Firenze, 
S. A. G, Barb era, 1937, PP- 

[In this volume, natural and river hydrology are specifically treated; reference 
is made to the works published by the more important Italian and foreign author¬ 
ities, and also to studies and original investigations by the A, and the Italian Hydro- 
graphic Service, following the scientific standard in a careful choice of the different 
hypotheses, theories and practical results. The primary practical aim of this work 
is to present data and to indicate processes which are easily applicable; it also has 
a didactic purpose, that of supplementing the hydraulic studies generally made in the 
schools of engineering and agriculture. 

The work is divided into two distinct parts: the first dealing with hydrology and 
the second with river hydraulics. The hydrology section is sub-divided into five 
chapters which regard: precipitations and meteoric affluxes, temperature and soil and 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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water evaporation, subterranean waters, the hydrologic system of docks. The section 
on river hydraulics comprises two chapters dealing with the physical characteristics 
of running water". H. J. H. 

Merbndi, E. La dijesa aegetaU. Biblioteca della Bonifiea integrate. Volume quinto* 
Firenze, £936, S. A. ( 4 . Barbera, editore, 230 pp. 

[In this work, MerEndi deals specially with re-afforestatioix in general and other 
means of protecting crops: water systematization, for which the country feels the greatest 
need, owing to the disastrous conditions prevailing in the greater part of the mount¬ 
ains of Italy, chiefly in the Apennines and the Islands. The A. attaches much import¬ 
ance to water and forest management in relation to the protection of crops. When 
hydraulic work is restricted to a minimum in order to prevent soil erosion, exhaustion 
and sinking, etc., efforts in crop protection must aim at a complete improvement 
of the territory. 

The A. studies primarily the physical, cultural, economical and social aspects of 
the subject. He then passes to the establishment of methods of protection by mean 
of tree planting, which, at the same time, would offer an economic advantage, as in 
a given region, this is a system which would afford the best defence against the power¬ 
ful forces of nature and render soils productive which otherwise could not be utilized. 
As well as the examination of these two groups of study, the A. has made judicious 
reference to the consolidation of slopes subject to falling in, by means of planting 
trees or herbaceous plants. In conclusion, the different species which could be 
utilised in this systemization are indicated" H, J. H. 

Pr yTgloxgo U., Idrolcgia vegetate and a&ravia. Biblioteca della B Guinea integrale. 
Volume terzo, Firenze, 1930, S, A. G. Barbera, editore, 123 pp. 

(This volume discusses some of the problems which constitute the basis of all 
irrigation projects. In the first section, the A. gives fundamental information 011 
the requirements of irrigated crops: in the second, reference is made to what is defin¬ 
itely known on the movements of water in the soil, according to the physical and 
mechanical composition of the latter. In the third part, the chemical and biochemical 
aspects of the problems of land improvement and irrigation are set forth. In con¬ 
clusion, these arguments are reviewed as a whole, together with some considerations 
of an economic order], H, J. H. 
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Books. 

B1 olio graph v. 

BaEGE, B. Kyiiologische Bibliographic. Berlin, Forsclnmgsstelle des Reiclisver- 
bandes Mr das deutsche Hundewesen, [1934]. l -& p- ~ 

Tesotekhnitcheskaia akademha im. S. M. Kirova. Foundamentalinaia bibijo- 

TEKA. BIBIJ<jGRAFITCHKSKOE BIOTIRO. dinepaijpa lie aecuoii iipoMhinueHHoem. 
AHHoaupoiaiiHUH uuuaie.ib cummckou a inioeTpanHofi jinopanpw (luinr w siapuiuhnwx 
enrmi! Jemuirpaz,. lAv.iec'ioYii.uaT. 1936, 

[Second title in English : Literature on timber industry. Index on’ current 
Soviet and foreign literature (books and periodicals) with annotations]. 
MigiaORINT, E. Bibliografia geografica della regione it all a 11a. Fascicolo XI. 1035. 
Roma, R. Societa geografica italiana, 1937. p. 
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General. 

T/a t^iaxacco degli agricolTori 1937. Roma, “ La Rivista agricola, ” 1937* 200 p. 
Agenda deleagricolTore 1937. [Roma], Confe&erazione fascista degli agricol- 
tori, [1937". I 7° P- 


General Agronomy. 

Ayres, Q. C. Soil erosion and its control. 1st ed. New York, McGraw-Hill book co. } . 

1936. sd, 365 p. (McGraw-Hill publications in agricultural engineering). 
Grande Bretagne. Imperial bureau of plant genetics (for crops other 
than herbage). The experimental production of haploids and polyploids.. 
Cambridge, [1936]. 28 p. 

Jahresbericht fur Agricuetur-Chemie. 4. Folge, x6, 1933. Hrsg. von F. Mach.. 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1936. 538 p. 

Khristov, M. feneTiiKa. Co*na, HpnjBOpHa n-n;a, 1936, V, 407 p. (ysHBepcHieTCKa, 

6is6.nii»TeKa 172). 

[Genetics]. 

Kolar, R. .Obilni semenarska skladiste. Redigovali: Rudolf Kolar a Otakar Horak.. 
Praha, 1936. 5S p. (Casove otazky zemedelske vvdava Ceskoslovenskd aka- 
demie zexnedelska, 60). 

[Second title in German: Getreide- und Saatgutspeicher]. 

KucERA, C. Bncyklopedie zemedelstvL Produkce rostlinna. Brno, Nakladem 
vlastnim, 1935. HI, 549 p. (Ustav nauky o krmeni a vy zive domacich zvlr at. 
Stolice vseobecne a experimentalni zooteehniky. Ywsoka skola zverolekarska. 
v Erne). 

[Encyclopaedia of agriculture. Vegetable production]. 

Rainov, R. MeTeopoaoniji. Co<i*ns ? IIpiiABopHa n-n,a, 1935, XII, 470 p. (Fiumepcn^ 
TexcKa uHOJiioreKa. 147). 

[Meteorology]. 


Plant protection . 

BerTolini, C. Le malattie non parassitarie delle plants coltivate. Marsala, Tipi G. 
Palazzotto, 1936, in p. 

Buchex, M. Oekologie der Ackerunkrauter der Nordostschweiz. Bern, Hans Huber, 
1936. 354 p. (vSchweizerische Naturforschende Gesellschaft. Beitrage zur 
geobotanischen Landesaufnahme der Schweiz, Hft. 19). 

Mammen, G. Die wirtscliaftliche Bedeutung des Pdanzenschutzes und Vorschlage 
zu seiner weiteren Ausgestaltung. Berlin, Reichsnalirstand Verlags-Ges. m. b. 
H. [1936]. 104 p. 

Masera,^ E. Le malattie infettive degli insetti e loro indice bibliografico. Bologna,. 

L. Cappelli, 1936. 343 p. (R. Stazione bacologica sperimentaie di Padova). 
RikER, A. J. and R. S. Rxkbr. Introduction to research on plant diseases: a guide 
to the principles and practice for studying various plant-disease problems. 
St. Louis, J. S, Swift co., 1936. iii, 117 p. 

ZalESKI, K. Chorobv roAixx (htopatologia). [Poznan], Nakladem Szkoly, 1936.. 
(Pahs two wa szkola ogrodnictwa w Poznaniu). 

[Plant diseases (Phytopathology)]. 
v. 1. Cz^se ogolna. [General part]. 


Crops of temperate regions. 

Areand, A. Der experimentelle Nachweis der Beziehungen zwischen Wasserver- 
brauch und Emahmng bei Getreide. Berlin, P. Parev, 1936. 125 p. (Preis- 
schriften gekront und hrsg. vender Furstlich Jablonowski'schen Gesellschaft 
zu Leipzig, 53). 
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Kazanski, V. A. IiopnoBtie ceBOooopoTH HHBOTHOBo^^ecKHx cobxocob. Moeiusa, Poe yx. 

EBA-BO KOJX 03 HOII 31 COBXOSKOfi JHTepaTVpH. 1936. I59 p. (BceCOlOSHHll HUyHHO-HCcJe- 
^onaTejBCKHH coBXfnimfi iiHCTiiryT. B. A. KaaaHCKinl u IL II. Kapaces). 

[The rotation of forage crops in the stockbreeding " sovkhoz *']. 

Schxyder, A. Anleitung fur den Getreidebau in der Schweiz. Preisschrift. Hrsgy 
dutch den Schweizerischen landwirtschaftlichen Verein. Textzeichn. ausgef. 
von. Ernst Ruprecht Bern, Verbandsdruckerei, [1936]. 96 p. 

Sizov, I. A. Koaorun CUCP. .leHHHrpaa, ILo;-bo BoecorooHofi ana^eimi! c.-x. naur dm. 
B. IL Jemma, JeHiiHrpaicRim 1936. 76 p. (BeecoEosnaa axareMim ce.iBCKuxo- 

aaticTBeHHLix eayK, mi. B. II, Jemma. BceeoK>3H&ifi hhctuttt pacxeHiieBOACTBa. IIpxx.10- 
3 Kenne 76-0 k TpyuDi no npiiKUUHoff noTannne, reneTHKe 11 ce.ieiMiim. 

[Second title in English: Hemp in the U. S. S. R.]. 


Crop of tropical and subtropical countries. 

Annual cotton handbook for daily records of American, East Indian and Egyp¬ 
tian crops. London, “ Cometelburo, ” 1936, 349 p. 

Karachi cotton annual 1935-36. No. 3. Compiled and published by T. B. Dalai. 

Karachi, Karachi cotton association, [1936]. 

Reinhardt, H. Der Rohguinnii als Weltwirtschaftsproblein miter besonderer 
Berucksichtigung des Plantagen-Kautschuks. Wurzburg, K. Triltsch, 1937 
V, 130 p. 


Horticulture. 

Aarbog for gartneri. 18. Aargang 1936. Udgivet af Aim. Daiisk Gartiierforeuing. 
Kobenhavn, S. L- Moller, 1937. 260 p. 

[Yearbook for gardeners]. 

Horticultural education association. Scientific horticulture (formerly the 
H. E. A. year book). The Journal of the Horticultural education association, 
v. 5. 1937. Wye, Kent, The Association, 1937. 196 p. 


Viticulture. 

Annuarxo vxnicolo d’Italia. 16.-17. Edizione 1935-36, 1936-37. Milano, E. Gual- 
doni, 1936, 1937, - vols. 


Forestry, 

InternaTionaler Holz-Almanack . Ein praktischer Belielf fur die Internationale 
Holzwirtscliaft mit moiiographischeii Darstellmigen bedeuteiider Holzproduk- 
tioxis- und Holzhandelunternehmungen. Hrsg. von Hugo H. Hits clim anus, 
Hom, F. Berger, 1936, 216 p. 

Animal Husbandry . 

The Berkshire milk recording society, iStli Annual report and y-ear book for 
the year ending October 1st, 1936. Reading, [Palmer press [1936], 68 p. 
GABYCHEV, M. F. Op ra mm 11, tf k irpoiiamucTBi b cBimoBoaiecKiix coBxo.iax. Mock bo. Bee- 
coDSHan aKajteaua e.-x. nayit mi. B. IL Jemma, 1936. 348 p. (l>cecoB»:uiHn naymio- 
nee.ieioiun e.i bckiiu cobxo.ihhh hhctutyt). 

[Second title in English: Organization of production of hog state farm 
(sovkhoz)]. 


Rural Engineering . 

BarTglozzi, E. Nuove costruzioni rural! in Libia. Roma, [Istituto nazionale di eco- 
nomia agraria], 1936. 175 p. (Istituto nazionale di economia agraria. Studi e 
monografie, n° ^-his). 
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GianxjCTTI, M. Idrologia generals. Firenze, G. Barber a, 1937. 2 ^8 p. (Biblio- 

teea della bonifiea integrals, v. 3: Idrologia della bonifiea integrals, parte i a ). 

Merexdx, A. La difesa vegetale. Firenze, G. Barbera, 1936. VII, 250 p. (Biblioteca 
della bonifiea integrale, v. 5. La si stem azi one delle acque e del terreni, parte 3V 
Le sistemazioui idraulico-forestali, tomo 2 0 ). 

0 TTolenghi, X). Problem! igienici della bonifiea integrale. Firenze, G. Barbera, 
1936. VII, 128 p. (Biblioteca della bonifiea integrale, v. 12). 

Pantaxelli, B. Problem! agroiioinici della bonifiea nellTtalia meridionale. Firenze, 
G. Barbera, 1936. YIl" 263 p. (Biblioteca della bonifiea integrale, v. 10. 
Problemi agronomici della bonifiea integrals, parte 2 ;l ). 

Pratolongo, U. Idrologia yegetale e agraria. Firenze, G. Barbera, 1936. VII, 123 p. 
I Biblioteca della bonifiea integrale, v. 3. Idrologia della bonifiea integrale, 
parte 2 :i ). 


Agyicit!titval Indiistries. 

Axnuario dell’xxdustria cotoniera italiana 1937. Milano-Roma, [S. A. Arti 
grafiche Bertarelli, 1937]. 558 p. (Confederazione fascista degli industrial! 
Federazione nazionale fascista degli industrial! cotonieri. Associazione italiana 
faseista degli industrial! cotonieri). 

Eberlein, L- Die neueren Milchindustrien. 2. vollstandig neu bearbeitete Aufi. 
Dresden, T. SteinkopfL 1937. 132 p. (Teclmisclie Fortschrittsberichte, hrsg. 
von B. Rassow, Ed. 14.). 

Fehr, Frank 8: Co. Review of the oilseed, oil and oil cake markets for 1936. 
London, [1937]. So P* 

Kollmann, F, Teclmologie des Holzes. Berlin, J. Springer, 1936. XVIII, 766 p. 
Schweizerischer Kaserei- und Molkerei Kalender. Milcliwirtscliaftliehes 
Tasclienbuch fur 1937. Hrsg. von Dr. G. Koestlcr. 41. Jalirgang. Bern, K. J. 
Wyss Brben, [1937]. 122 P- 


Various. 

Akademixa naouk SSSR. BgTaxxtchkskii institout. luopa, ioro-BocTona eBponeftcKoft 
nacTn CCCP. Ilot ouiReii peraRiijieii B. Id HlnuiKiraa. MocKua, AKa^eMna iiayK CCCP, 
1936. ■ 

[Second title in Latin: Flora austro-orientis partis europensis URSS.]. 
Bedeytan, A. EL Illustrated polyglottic dictionary^ of plant names in Latin, Arabic, 
Armenian, English, French, German, Italian and Turkish languages, including 
economic, medicinal, poisonous and ornamental plants and common weeds. 
Cairo, Argus & Papazian presses, 1936. XV, 644, 456, 10 p. 

Botanical society of Edinburgh. Transactions and proceedings, v. 32. Part 1. 

Session 1935-36. Edinburgh, Neill & Co. Ltd., 1936. 250 p. 

Raiser \Vilhelm~Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaften, Berlin- 
Dahlem. 25 J alire Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissen- 
schaften [hrsg. vom Max Planck]. Berlin J. Springer, 1936. 2. v. 
v. 1. Handbuch. 1936. 202 p. 

v, 2. Die Naturwissenschaften. Redigiert von Max Hartmann. 1936. 433 p. 
PaylgvskiI, B. N. Mamipini n rpyrne yanurn irapaomoiornn IOjEHoro Ta^miKUC'i aHa. 
MocKsa ^ AKarexHH nayR CCCPl, 1936. 276 p. (Akademiia naouk SSSR. Ta- 
djikskaia baza. Tpyru t. 6 : ooo.iorna n napasiiTororiia). (AKaremua nayK CCCP. 
TapniKCKaa dasa AKaAeMim hevk 11 HapKOMatfpas Ta^a'HKCftoS CCCP). 

[Title in French, Russian and Tajik: Le paludisme et les autres problemes 
de parasitologic du Tadjikistan meridional]. 

Society dbx naturalisti in Napoli. Bollettino, v. 46 [e] 47. 1934-1935. Napoli, 
N. Jovine, 1935-1936. 2 vols. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'lstituto f Direttore responsabile , 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


THE RELATION EXISTENT BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF PRO¬ 
DUCTIVE PLANTS YIELDING A HARVEST AND THE QUANTITY 

OF SEED SOWN (*) 


j. — Harvests. 

Ears. 

In a field of wheat, it is the number of normal ears which constitutes the 
crop. The number and quality of the ears depend on the manner of growth of 
each plant: this is universally known, but may be usefully emphasised here. A 
normal ear may contain 16 to 30 grains : an average is considered to consist 
of 25 grains, together weighing x gram. But generally 22 to 26 grains to the 
gram may be taken. An abortive ear has practically always too short a straw 
which tends to be lost in the sheaves during harvest. 


Plants. 

By deliberate limitation of tillering (question of precocity, for example), 
the crop in a field may result almost exclusively'- in single-eared plants. But 
normally, a field of wheat consists of plants carrying from 1 to 6 ears. Any plant 
of which the root-stock stands isolated and well exposed to sunlight, may'- with 
ordinary T crops on fertile soils, develop from 6 to 10 and even 15 ears. In w T ell- 
carried out experimental cultivation, the average number of ears per plant may- 
easily" be ten; but such crops are impossible to attain in general farming practice. 

In a farm, an average number of ears per square metre of: 

100 So 70 60 50 125 150 175 200 250 300 400 500 

give promise, in qx. per ha., of a possible harvest of: 



10 S 7 6 5 12.5 

15 17*5 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 


Per ni", 

an average number of plants of: 







300 

150 100 75 200 100 

66 50 

40 

100 

50 

25 

20 

50 

with 1 ear 

2 3 4 1 2 

3 4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

i . e ., 300 

300 300 30© 200 200 

ZOO 200 

#200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 


may r respectively", in quintals per hectare, supply" a harvest of: 


30 


20 


10 


5 


(*} Extract from a work entitled “ Agrologie mecanique ” by C. Juliex, now in preparation 
(Chapter; Froment). 
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Averages: 

(a) It has been ascertained that in agricultural regions where the actual 
total harvests amount to between 6 and 12 quintals per hectare, each annual crop 
proves Inevitabh T to result from the numbers of productive plants per sq. metre, 
varying from 15 to 60 in average-sized fields, where the general average practic¬ 
ally never exceeds 50 plants per m 3 . 

(b) A general harvest attaining between 10 and 20 quintals, per hectare 
(which is the case in approximately three-fourths of the world production) results 
from regional averages fluctuating from 40 to 90 productive plants per m 2 . 

(c) The annual average of a collection of district crops, each amounting to 
between 20 and 30 quintals per ha. (countries of intensive cultivation) are usually 
obtained from average-sized areas carding between 60 and 150 productive plants 
per my but, their general average remains practically always under 120 plants 
per mb 

Such are the simple experimental formulae under which it appears possible 
to express the present world production of wheat as a mathematical function of 
the number of plants which actually form the crops. It is important to give 
these formulae their true meaning by expressing here the actual number of seeds 
sown to obtain this number of productive plants. 

II. — Sowing. 

Each seed sown, not resulting in a normal productive plant, means not only 
the loss of a seed but also of a whole series of effort including the preliminary 
working of the soil and the annual preparation of the lands. There is practically 
no doubt, that in this manner, world agriculture loses some tens of millions of 
quintals every year, such as might feed a whole nation. 

It is very necessary then to identify beyond the possibility of doubt so that 
every farmer may determine them himself on his fields the main causes and the 
general extent of this disquieting waste of seed. 

Quantity sown. 

According to the soil and climatic conditions, and methods of cultivation, 
as a general rule throughout the world, between 160 and 80 kg. of wheat seed 
are sown to the hectare; the minimum is never less than 60, but in some Euro¬ 
pean countries, a total of approximately 200 is attained. 

■ The number of seeds per misrepresented by these figures is as follows ; 

Kgs.: 200 180 160 150 140 130 120 no 100 90 So 70 60 50 

Seeds: 500 450 40a 375 350 325 300 275 250 225 200 175 150 125 

The germinative capacity of seeds being everywhere about 98 to 95 % it 

may be considered that, except about 5 %, each one of these 500 to 125 seeds 
should develop in the fields into a healthy plant, which may in due course carry 
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some ears on suckers or tillers springing beside the original stem. But, this 
is undoubtedly not the case with many seeds between sowing and harvest as is al¬ 
ready shown by the three above brief tables. 

A fuller investigation of the diversity in sowing is here attempted. 

Broadcast sowing. 

In pasturages, old trefoil, lucerne or sain-foin fields, the plough opens long 
furrows of varying depth, the more or less friable soil being turned over by the 
mould board so as to form clods lying one against another ; the crests of these 
are broken up by the harrow. Then, tubers and roots having been uprooted 
and replaced elsewhere, and the summer plough lands being in their turn reinvig¬ 
orated, each area is in turn sown with wheat. The farmer, not yet provided 
with a seed drill, carries out the ritual " august gesture of the sower who throws 
before him fan-wise each handful! of seed in rhythm with his tread. Thus is 
sowing still done on many tens of millions hectares, following an infinite variety 
of ploughs or swing ploughs, every sowing time by the peasantry throughout the 
world. 

These broadcast seeds fall like a shower of rain caught in the hollows of the 
furrows, working their way into the interstices of the soil slipping down the 
slopes. Gradually mingled with the soil, by the action of the harrow, many remain 
at the botton of the furrows under an}’ chance debris, or else complete!}’ covered 
by the slipping of the clods. 

A considerable number may lie on the surface, at the mercy of the many 
granivorous animals or birds. 

It is sufficient to mention here that any seed thus sown broadcast, even 
mechanically, finally becomes lodged at any level in the width of the furrow, 
according to the depth and quality of the ploughing. 

Sowing in rows. 

If judged by their tangible results, mechanical sowing had originally two 
very evident aims in view, though neither have any reference to soil science: (1) to 
replace irregular broadcast distribution of seed by a mechanical subterranean 
linear apportionment, so as to effect a considerable economy in respect of the 180 
to 240 kgs. which were required with hand sowing : (2) to execute more work with 
the same manual labour, in eliminating the laborious muscular effort necessary 
with the old method. 

The most up-to-date seed drills have not in any way neglected these initial 
aims; they have a very evident defect, however, that of leaving over 90 % of the 
surface of the field open to weeds, since, for every metre of width only 6 to S nar¬ 
row rows are traced in which the seeds are placed in regular succession. 

With regard to the intrinsic value of this sub-soil sowing in a shaped angular 
cut such as is made by a coulter or disk, on the rectilinear base line of which the 
seeds mingled with earth are placed, sometimes overlapping each other, it should 
be noted that the seeds are already covered, when the rolling of the surface (either 
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general or strictE linear) presses them down. It appears that this compression 
in addition to the covering of the seeds thus buried in the ground, may give rise 
to the most unsatisfactory results; as has been verified since some considerable 
time by German agronomists. 

In order to judge the technical quality of such a habitat ”, impartial evid¬ 
ence is of greater value: that of the number of plants in normal production at 
the time of harvest, in consequence of the number of seed sown. 


III. — Vegetative development 


Its control. 

Whatever the method of sowing, by hand or by mechanical means, an 
empirical control of the vegetative development of the seed sown is always possible : 
by a weekly examination of their embryos. This simple physical scrutiny can 
be made by careful successive uncovering of the seeds, resulting in a sum total 
of extensive observations. The following points may be noted ; 

(x) In less than two weeks, a considerable proportion of the seeds sown 
broadcast had disappeared from the ploughland. This proportion was generally 
less with the linear sowing, where the point of contact of the seeds was definitely 
at the base of the V; 

(2} The seeds scattered broadcast which have undergone a localised pres¬ 
sure by the iron-shood feet of the farm animals or the wheels of vehicles, are easily 
found, vigorous and healthy lying in the foot or wheel prints. The}" develop 
normally unless they are too thickly covered over. 

(3) Even in the furrows made by the plough or the swing-plough, with¬ 
out having undergone an}’ compression, the seeds which are slightly covered 
with earth are amongst the most higly developed, even in apparently dry fields. 

{4) In the ploughed furrows of the field, all seeds which become enclos¬ 
ed ” in a vacuum, isolated by some obstacle or compact soil, are at first turgid 
and become soft and then viscous under pressure of the fingers and their embryos 
finally become atrophied. 

(5) In the field, very short stalks (2-3 cm) already green in colour occur at 
the same time as long stalks (3-7 cm. from the seed to the tip), springing in the 
soil and still colorless or only slightfy green at the tip: but the radicles of the 
former are much more highly developed. 

(6) At the period when the first green leaf encases the tigella, practically 
nothing of the internal substance remains in the seed, only the pericarp is left 

, in place in the “ habitat ” ; the food reserves of the seed available for the plantule 
may become prematurely exhausted, and this retards, by however little the 
arrival at the stage of chlorophyll functioning. 

{7) When the seeds first come up covering the fields with new life, wherever 
the slender green stalks are grouped together as if massed into tufts of grass, 
| their entangled rootlets generally remain filiform: a certain sign of approaching 
t l dying off. 
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If, at this period, “ sifting ** over a few square metres, a concise 
estimate can be made of the plantules still in a condition of vigorous germination, 
it may be seen that practically the whole future of the seeds has already" been 
played out there day by day in the habitat, favourable or otherwise in which 
each seed begins its vegetative development. The results obtained during this 
first period will be exact only up to the iillerinq , and then on to harvesting. But 
many other factors intervene, the initial preparation of the soil, the interlinear 
cultivation, the food solutions remaining assimilable by the plant in the subjacent 
soil in which the root system is developing. 

(q; However carefully* the actual number of seeds sown per unit surface 
are counted it will be seen that the proportion of the seeds satisfactorily fulfilling 
their normal vegetative cycle gradually diminish. The technical causes of this 
decrease are not well-known, but are doubtless related to some process of a phys¬ 
iological order, eliminating one by one in any one “ habitat any seed not in 
an exceptional condition of conservation (very dry countries) or not of normal, 
that is, rapid germination. There is no other alternative and every sprouted 
embryo which hags in the soil is condemned in advance to remain unproductive. 

(10) On the eve of the harvest, it only remains to ascertain the number 
of plants still productive: and the definite decrease will no longer cause surprise. 
Ho positive estimate can be obtained by a simple uprooting of the stubble, but 
before the harvest, by c< lifting ” the plants over wide surfaces, measured in one 
direction or otherwise, each plant being lifted with its root system. According 
to the lie of the ground, this operation is more easily carried out if the ground 
is given a slow’ soaking so as to sustain the plants. In this way, it is possible to 
arrive at a very close estimate of the probable harvest, which is then cheeked by 
means of the threshing, as is seen by the following table: 

Constat. No. 57 (Group K. J. flit). 


Lot Nos.. . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S y 10 11 12 13 

Area in lia .... 30 16 10S 38 64 39 54 22 22 22 22 106 47 

Type 01 ploughland . .....forage. maize .. root crops., summer-plough forage crops 

Seed drill or broad¬ 
cast sowing.... V V V S S S S S S S S V V 

Kg. per lia. S5 85 S5 125 125 125 125 100 100 100 100 80 140 

Seed per m 2 . . . . 210 210 210 315 315 315 315 250 250 250 250 200 350 

Appearance of the 

crop ....... As a whole excellent. Expectations S500 to 9000 qx 

Census: 

Plants per m 3 . . 66 95 41 53 65 69 87 63 116 12S 89 59 77 

Ears per m" ... 151 1S0 68 74 175 150 165 175 233 229 244 7S 138 

Probable harvest in 

qx.453 2S8 194 2S1 120 5S5 S91 387 512 506 52S 626 649 


Harvest after threshing: Lots Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, having been threshed together 2507 qx 

The remaining Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 11 ..... . 5039 » 


Total . . . 7546 qx 
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Observations* 

The yield in seed per hectare varied, according to the different lots, from 
7 to 24 quintals. The average number of productive plants per in 2 was 65 
for the first group (threshed together) and 74 for the second, while the average 
number of seed sown per m 2 amounted to 256 for the former and 257 for the 
latter: the proportion of seed lost is 72 per cent, .for one and Ji for the other. 


IV. — Conclusions. 

. 4 . — When, from methodical observations of this kind (which also can be 
more fully carried out) a comparison is made of the number of plants in the 
fields supplying an annual harvest and the quantity of seed sown, an alarming 
disproportion between the two is noted. 

B. — If, for example, on a farm taken to be intensively cultivated, 150 to 
250 kgs. of seed are sown to the hectare (350 to 500 seed to the sq, metre), 
seeing that it would be sufficient, in order to harvest, say, 32 quintals per 
hectare, to have 95 plants with 1 ear, 75 with 2, and 25 with 5 per my it is 
evident that in face of the obscure risks w T hich he fears (without being able to 
avert them), the farmer, himself, chooses to make wide provision against these 
hasards. 

C. — The same applies to the farmer accustomed to an annual harvest 
of approximately 20 quintals per hectare, w r ho at sowing time distributes 
120 to 150 kgs. of seed per ha (i. e. 250 to 350 seed per m 2 ), without perhaps 
even considering that his usual harvest is practically always supplied (even if 
it amounts to some tens of thousands of quintals) hy a general average of 
productive plants of about 100 plants per m 2 ; for example, 35 with 1 ear, 
48 with 2, 16 with 3, 2 with 5. It is the same for millions of small farmers, 
who, using from 60 to 120 kgs. of seed at sowing, never obtain, in many 
countries, harvests of more than between 15 and 6 quintals per hectare: of 
the type indicated by the lot numbers of the first group of the preceding table. 

D. — This deficiency on the sowings, attaining almost everywhere propor¬ 
tions which fluctuate between half and over two thirds of the seed sown, 
involves up to date, an astounding tax on the farmer; a tax on empiricism, 
all the more burdensome in that it is registered not in disappointed expectations 
of harvests, but in very heavy deductions from the reserves already formed and 
even selected. 

E. — Thus, in the wheat fields (and also for other grain crops), it is only 
3 or 4 seeds out of 10 that supply the harvest. It is necessary, therefore, 
to determine by what combination of facts or circumstances, these seeds have 
been able to the exclusion of so many others to accomplish their normal and 
complete vegetative cycle. 

It is in this form, as I believe, that one of the most important problems 
of present day agricultural science calls for the attention of the student. 

' ; '' ( C. JULIEN. 
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COFFEE PRODUCTION IN THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
(COLONIES AND MANDATE TERRITORIES). 

The recent Tea and Coffee Congress organised by the Colonial Institute 
at Marseilles, and held on 22 and 23 September, 1936, showed most striking!}"; 
the remarkable increase in coffee production in the French Possessions. In 
£935* a total of 24,477 tons was attained. 

Endeavours in improving cultivation and in increasing production have 
been made chiefly in the West African territories. 

Consequently, in French West Africa, during the course of the same year, 
production rose to approximately 5,000 tons, which represented an advance of 
66 per cent, over that of 1933. The first six months of 1936 show a total of 
5,000 tons, which indicates the extremely rapid progress made in this production. 
Among the different colonies of the group, the Ivory Coast decidedly takes 
first place with a percentage of 97.91, the remainder constituted by the nearly 
equal productions of Guinea and Dahomey. In Table I, production figures for 
the three colonies from 1933 are given. 

Table I — Coffee production of the three principal producing colonies 
of the French West Africa group. 


Years 

1 

Ivory Coast < 

1 

Daliomev 

French Guinea 

1933 .j 

1 

1,698 tons j 

42 tons 

45 tons 

1934 . 

2,605 » i 

70 w 

53 * 

1935 . 

5 >i 84 » j 

56 » 

55 » 


The measures adopted in each colon}" or mandated territory for the purpose 
of extending coffee production and the results obtained may now be described. 


Ivory Coast. 

Coffee growing on a large scale is only of recent occurrence in the Ivory 
Coast. Coffee estates have been in existence for some considerable time, but 
■were not fully exploited. The native and European planters preferred to grow 
cacao. From the beginning of 1931, an extensive scheme of coffee planting was 
decided and put into practice. Operations were directed chiefly to the middle 
and lower region of the Ivory Coast, where thousands of hectares were cleared 
for coffee planting. Results followed speedily; by 1933 there were already 
32,000,000 coffee trees planted on 32,000 hectares, and in 1935, over 5,000 tons 
were produced-. 
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Coffee varieties are extremely numerous on the Ivon* Coast. Over 400 have 
been studied, but only a few species are of any economic value. 

The following varieties may be mentioned: Arabica , Rohusta, Ex cels a, In - 
den ia> Liberia , Kouilou , i?z0 Nunez , Congeusis . It is not yet possible definitely 
to indicate the most suitable variety, no systematic study of coffee plants having 
yet been fully made. But, it is clearly impossible to accept one variety only, 
for the colony, in view of the very wide choice of soils and climates. Past 
experiments have already shown the very considerable value of Indenia a local 
variety. This variety gives a coffee of good ordinary quality, but cannot be 
compared with Arabica. It would be worth w T hile undertaking hybridization 
trials on Indenia with Arabica, and the Department of Agriculture is at present 
carrying out operations of this kind. In respect of the other principal varieties, 
it has been definitely ascertained that some regions as those of Man, are very 
suitable for Arabica cultivation; that the regions to the north of Bouafie and 
Dimbokro are more favourable to Kouliou ; that Rohusta and Excelsa give 
excellent crops in the plains of Divo, Gagnao, and Daola, but are less resistant 
to drought. According to Mr. Reste, an attempt should be made through hybrid¬ 
ization, to obtain two varieties similar to the national coffee plant of Brazil, 
which would be cultivated, one in the forest region and the other in the sav¬ 
annah district, Arabica remaining the prerogative of the mountainous regions 
of Man and Danane. 

The methods of cultivation are very elementary. From observation of the 
few specimens cultivated under shade it would seem that shading would be of 
considerable value. The Department of Agriculture is now carrying out 
experiments on the use of manures. 

Dahomey., 

In Dahomey, an extensive cultivation is carried out in the Bas-Dahomey 
zone. Future prospects appear to be limited, as according to careful estim¬ 
ations, about 1945, the production would not be more than a thousand tons. 
With the exception of one European plantation, production is entirely in the 
hands of the native planters. Towards the end of 1935, the number of trees 
in bearing was 257,938 and 640,875 had not begun to bear. 

Only one type is cultivated: this is Niaouli , a local variety^ of Canephom 
Rohusta . This variety is of a special interest for its ready adaptation to envi¬ 
ronment, its precocity and resistance to disease. 

The agricultural administration of Dahomey is engaged in the develop¬ 
ment of this cultivation; there is not however sufficient means nor staff to 
undertake the necessary selection work. 

However, the agricultural departments have established government nur¬ 
series, and distribute seedlings to the planters after the land has been selected 
and staked out by the agricultural advisors. 

The young coffee plants are set in small pits 0.40 m. in depth and placed 
2.30 m. apart in every direction. The plants are generally grown under shade 
or under palm trees. They are pruned down to one stein and topped at a 
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height of 2,80 111. Cultivation work is limited to hoeing and to planting inter¬ 
calary crops of groundnuts, vohanzou, beans or Angola peas. 

In the native plantations, the yields are from 300 to 350 grams per plant. 

The cherries are usually treated by the dry method: drying of the berries* 
hulling by a huller or crusher, winnowing, sorting. However, apparatus for 
the application of the wet method has been installed at the Niaouil and Pobe 
Stations. 

The total costs per kilogram of coffee amount to 3.73 to 4 francs. 

French Guinea. 

According to the Report presented by the Department of Agriculture to the 
Tea and Coffee Congress, the present situation of coffee growing in French 
Guinea is as follows. 

Until 1930., different varieties of coffee plants were grown together and the 
resultant product was a mixture of more or less poor value. Hater, an endeavour 
was made to cultivate each variety separately- and now various types are found 
in the following regions: 

Sienophylla in the coast regions; 

Arabic a in the mountain districts (Foutah-Djallon); 

Rob list a in the forest areas. 

A few- examples of Liberia and Excelsa are also to be seen and are found 
growing together with Robusta - 

In recent years, coffee growing in French Guinea has been encouraged and 
intensified. Numerous nurseries have been established in all the principal centres 
and plants are distributed free of charge to the natives on demand. The native 
cultivation is carried out on a small scale: a few plants around the huts, and 
consequently, it is rather difficult to estimate the area under coffee. There 
are some European plantations in the forest region of the Macenta and FT Zere- 
kore Circles, but these estates are comparatively recent and the 3-ields so far 
obtained are of little value. 

Since 1935, trials have been made of grafting with A rabica as the variety 
does not make good growth in the forestal region where the rains are practically 
continuous. Grafting trials were carried out successively- on Liberia , Excelsa 
and Sienophylla , In these trials different methods of grafting were employed: 
grafting by approach, branch grafting (crown, semi-cleft, saddle). 

In Table II, the results obtained in adopting the various types of grafting 
are shown. 

The figures in the above table indicate that: 

(1) The percentages of successful grafts are: 


Arabica 011 Liberia ...40.9 0 o 

Arabica on Excelsa .. 21.0 % 

Arabica on Sienophylla. „ ... . 10.3% 


Tec . 5 Ingf . 
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Tabus II. — Results of grafting experiments effected in French Guinea, 

(According to the Report presented by the Department of Agriculture 
to the Tea and Coffee Congress). 



Arabica on Liberia 

Arabica on Excelsa 

Arabica on 

Sic no phyll a 

Type of grafting 

Number 

% Of 

Number 

% Of 

Number 

uf 


of 

successful 

of 

successful 

of 

successful 


grafts 

grafts 

grafts 

grafts 

grafts 

grafts 

By 7 approach, with incrust¬ 







ation . .. 

173 

98 

129 

42 

171 

28 

Crown. 

: 6l 

21 

65 | 

7 

69 

1 

Semi-cleft . ... 

64 

7 

66 

5 

| 68 

3 

Saddle ..1 

20 | 

! 

4 

22 | 

i 

i 

5 




(2) That the percentages according to the types of grafting are: 


Grafting by approach with incrustation.35.5 % 

Crown grafting . ....14.8 % 

Semi-cleft grafting.. . *. 7.6 % 

Saddle grafting...21.3 % 


Experiments in pruning and polling the coffee trees have also been carried 
out. ‘ 

The topping of Arabica is advocated and practised in all plantations. The 
value of this 13p>e of pruning is already understood. 

Nurseries are established in the principal villages under the control of the 
Government. The specimens distributed free of charge are planted by the 
natives according to the directions of officials of the Agricultural Service. 

The nurseries are preferabfy established on a soil as rich as possible and 
also very permeable. The soil is dug to a depth of 20 or 25 cm.; all roots and 
weeds are removed. Beds t m. 20 wide are laid out; furrows are then made 
5 to 6 cm. deep and from 15 to 20 cm. apart. In these furrows, the seeds 
are sown at a distance of 5 or 6 cm. apart; they are covered with 2 cm. of 
soil and finally a layer of well-decomposed manure is spread over the whole 
seed-bed; in the absence of manure, finely powdered non-acid compost can be 
adopted. 

The young plants in early growth are protected from the sun by a light 
screening; the screens are removed when the plants attain a height of 30 or 
40 cm. The final transplanting is carried out during the rainy season; the plant¬ 
ing pits are 60 cm. wide and are filled with humus soil. The plants are spaced 
2 m. 50 apart if Arabica , and 4 m. if Excelsa, 

The coffee plants then receive a medium shade; Leucaena glauca is chiefly 
used for this purpose; if not obtainable, any leguminous plants of rapid and 
spreading growth, and even other trees can be employed, eliminating, however, 
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any species which exhausts the soil. The shade trees are planted between the 
rows of coffee plants several months in advance. 

In forest regions, coffee is grow 7 n in association with coconut and oil palms* 

Cultivation work consists of frequent hoeing and ploughing. Chemical 
fertilizers or organic manures are applied ever}’ two or three years 

In order to obtain a maximum number of young branches, Arabica is lopped 
to i m. 50, Robust a is cut down every 7 or 8 } T ears, only a few stems being 
left. 

Arabica plantations come into bearing at about the end of three years; those 
of Rob list a and Excelsa require a slightly longer period. 

At six years, whatever the variety, a considerable production is already 
obtained, which increases up to ten or twelve years, and is maintained with 
suitable care and the application of manures. 

The berries are harvested as soon as they become red. 

They are generally dessicated in the sun and depulped and hulled at the 
same time by crushing wdth a simple mortar. But this method of preparation 
has the disadvantage that it results in the occurrence of a certain number of 
broken or split beans. To avoid this defect, mechanical apparatus is being put 
at the disposal of the planters, through the medium of Provident Societies. At 
Kissdougou, in the forest region, a small permanent factory is in operation for 
the hulling and grading of coffee. 

In consequence of these measures, exports have increased without inter- 
ruption since 1930. 

Coffee exports for five years, in kilograms (according to the report presented 
b}" the Department of Agriculture to the Tea and Coffee Congress): 


* 93 *... 303 kgs 

1932 ...* 11,400 1 

1933 ... - • 45*ooo » 

1934 * ... *.53**oo * 

x 935 ... 55 o 2 9 * 


From the point of view of commercial value, Guinea Arabica coffees are 
comparable to Java Plantation , while Robusta coffees resemble closely the washed 
Robusta coffees of Java; the Rio Nunez (StenofiJiylla ), on the other hand is similar 
to Madagascar Kouilou . 

Coffee production in Guinea is at present directed chiefly towards quality 3 
In 1935, the Government nurseries were arranged as follows: 70,000 Arabica 
plants at Fouta-Djalien and 540,000 of the same species as against 172,000 Ro¬ 
busta in the forest region. For 1936, a distribution of 1,240,000 Arabica and 
r8o,ooo Robusta plants was planned. 

Cameroons. 

During recent years, remarkable progress has been made in coffee growing 
in the Cameroons. The 1935-36 harvest attained 1,723 tons, production being 
practically exclusively European. The European planters own large estates of 
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about ioo hectares, each having their private factory- The wet method is the 
treatment most generally adopted. With the natives of Foumban and Dschang, 
where the density of the population is very considerable, the plot owned by 
each planter consists of a few hectares; in these districts, co-operative societies 
undertake the preparation of the harvest. 

The Government keeps careful watch on the cultivation, undertaken by 
the natives because of the remunerative prices of coffee. It requires notification 
of all new plantations and supervises their upkeep. 

In order to avoid mixture of the varieties, the Cameroons have been divided 
into different zones of cultivation: (i) The Hauts-Plateaux which are reserved 
for Arabica which gives a very fine quality coffee; (2) The central region where 
Robusfa and Liberia are cultivated; (3) The east region, where chiefly Excelsa 
is grown. 

Liberia is becoming rare, and ^cultivation of Excelsa is decreasing as 3 r ields 
are mediocre and treatment difficult. 

As regards the health conditions of the plantations in 1932, a blight was 
observed which had suddenly made its appearance on the Arabica plants of the 
Dschang district. At first, it was considered to be Hemileia vastatrix but on 
investigation it proved to be a new species. This blight must have existed on 
wild coffee and had found conditions favourable to its propagation on the Ara¬ 
bica plants. The means of control undertaken w’ere exceedingly energetic. 
Some plantations were completely destroyed. In the Dschang region, control 
was effected by means of anticryptogamic spra}* preparations during the wet 
season. The trees were given heavy manure dressings and fructification was 
reduced by judicious measures. Ventilation of the plantation through pruning 
appears to be the most efficacious control process. 


Madagascar. 

Before the French troops conquered Madagascar, cultivation of Arabica 
coffee already existed on a small scale on the Central Plateau, which as carried 
out by the natives, gave very poor yields and was not sufficient to meet the 
local demands. Extension trials were made by the new settlers on the east 
coast, but owing to Hemileia had to be abandoned. Attempts were made with 
another variety of coffee, Liberia , with which appreciable progress has been 
effected, but in recent years, there has been a tendency to replace this with 
Robusia or Kouilou and its variety Camphor a. 

(A) Present state of cultivation. 

Madagascar has become one of the most important coffee producing co- 
lonies of France. From 2,774 tons in 1926, its production exceeded 15,000 
tons In 1935: production in still increasing and to such an extent that in 1940 
a total of 25,000 tons is expected. However, these estimates may be modified 
■ by several circumstances and especially by cyclones which are always very 



Table III. — Area under coffee cultivation and production in Madagascar (estimates and forecasts). 
(according to the report of the Government General of the Colony). 
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frequent. Any rise in production is to be anticipated from the native plantations 
exclusively. 

The coffee estates are established on the east coast and in the Vossi-Be 
region. The principal varieties found are Kouilou, Rohusta and Liberia. Ara¬ 
bic a only exists in the high-tying zones, at approximately 800 metres. Since 
1905* Rohusta and Kouilou have become important owing to their heavy yields 
and easy adaptation to tropical conditions on account of which they are pre¬ 
ferred to the Arabica and Liberia previousty 7 cultivated. On the other hand, 
Liberia does not appear to find suitable growth conditions on the island. How¬ 
ever, Liberia is held in great esteem by the natives of Reunion Island for its 
large sized beans and a certain number of planters have accordingly continued 
to grow this variety. 

The natives own the majority of the plantations. The European establish¬ 
ments can be considered as practically stabilised, at least for some time. Accord¬ 
ing to the estimations and forecasts of the Government General of the Colony, 
the areas under cultivation and production are or wall be as follows. (See Table III). 

(B) Plan of improvements in production. 

It would appear that production could be increased, and a finer product 
obtained by improving the varieties, methods of cultivations and preparation. 

(a) Improvement of varieties . 

The most effective improvement would evidently consist in substituting 
the varieties at present cultivated (. Kouilou and Rohusta) by Arabica. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the climate of the zones under cultivation is unsuitable for Arabica. 
The Department of Agriculture has considered it more advisable to replace 
Kouilou with Rohusta as its larger bean has a better appearance and mixes 
more easily with other kinds. The Tamatave Station has established nurseries 
in numerous districts and distributes a considerable quantity of plants every 
year. 

At the same time, the Ivoloina Station has undertaken selection work in 
Rohusta, endeavouring to increase the size of the bean without diminishing 
the productivity of the tree. 

Contemporaneously, efforts have been made to improve varieties by 
self pollination of the bushes showing the maximum of requisite qualities and 
by means of several types of hybridisation. Thus, in this respect, M. Francois, 
Chief of the Agricultural Propaganda Service, draw T s attention to Congo coffee 
(Coffea congensis) . This variety has been grown for several years in Madagascar, 
Considerable areas were devoted to this cultivation, but owing to poor yields 
and irregular production it was gradually abandoned in favour of Canephora . 
However, in most of the plantations a few good specimens were found, and 
Mr. Prancjois considers that by means of methodical selection in this species, 
productivity could be stabilised and at the same time the average size of the 
bean which is usually small could be increased. , 
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(b) Improvement in methods of cultivation. 

The Agricultural Propaganda Service is endeavouring, by means of advice 
and demonstrations, to improve the methods so far followed both by the Eu¬ 
ropeans and the natives. Their efforts are directed chiefly as follows:— 

Complete preparation of the soil, ploughing before planting; systematic 
placing of the plants at suitable distances. Formation pruning in order to 
obtain a balanced frame by two successive pollings and the elimination of all 
surplus branches. 

An effective utilisation of cover plants and shade trees, for example, the 
replacement of Albizzia st ip id at a by A. Lebhek . Protection against weeds and 
hoeing. Manure. 

Control of parasites. 

(ct Improvement in methods of preparation. 

According to Mr. Francois, it is evident that with the climatic conditions 
of the east coast, the preparation by the wet method, with artificial dessication, 
is the sole means of obtaining a suitable product. 

This procedure is not practicable for the small planter, and accordingly 
the Department of Agriculture has intervened by increasing the number of 
preparation stations where native growers may find at disposal hand depulpers 
and facilities for washing the depulped coffee. 

Indo-China* 

There are two large coffee growing regions in Indo-China: [Annam and 
Tonkin. 


1 . — Coffee cultivation in Anna 111. 

The coffee estates of Annam are situated chiefly on the very fertile red 
soils, at an altitude of approximately 600 metres (Hauts-Plateaux, Moi's, Darlac). 
Arabica and Robust a are the two varieties cultivated. 

The Mixed Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, Tourane, which supplied 
the following data (Report sent in reply to the questionnaire of the Colonial Insti¬ 
tute of Marseilles), is engaged in improving this cultivation (improvements of 
varieties, methods of cultivation and preparation). 

With a view T to improvement in varieties, it is intended in the near fu¬ 
ture to undertake grafting experiments, using Robasta as stock. In respect of 
Arabica, it has been decided to choose the Erecta variety, as it is very hardy 
and fruits exceeding well. 

These are the methods of cultivation commended: 

(a) Sorting: Use young plants grown in nurseries for 24-30 months which, 
are then cut down to within ro-12 cm. of the collar. Shade the young plants 
immediately after transplanting. 
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(b) Spacing: The spacing varies according to the type: for Arabica 

3 in. per 3 m. The average densitr T is 1000 plants per hectare. 

(c) Manures: Employ 20 tons of farm manure per hectare. As a chem¬ 

ical fertiliser, preference is to be given to a mixture of N. P. K. in the pro¬ 
portion of 4. 1. 3. at the rate of 100 to 300 grams per plant according to age. 

(d) Cultivation care: Erosion and insolation must be controlled. The 
use of shade trees, giving a light and open shade is advocated when the plants 
are 3 T otrag, Shade should be reduced when the plants commence to fruit. 

As cover plants, the leguminous varieties Leucaena glauca or Crotalaria striata 
should preferably be employed. 

(e) Pruning: The coffee plants are polled when a height of o m. 80 is 
attained. Several successive toppings are made so as to obtain a tree from 
1.80 m. to 2 m. high (Arabica). 

(f) Methods of preparation: Coffee is treated mainly by the wet method. 

(g) Yields: Taking a density of 1,000 plants per hectare, an average 

production of 400 kg. per hectare of Arabica can be calculated, and 500 kg. 

per hectare of Robusta . The costs of upkeep, including manures and general 
expenses, amount to 1,500 fr. per hectare a year; manufacturing charges to 
1.50 fr. per kg. Consequently, taking these figures as a basis, the cost price 
of 1 kg. of Arabica equals 5.25 fr. and that of 1 kg. of Robusta 4.50 fr. These 
results are naturally subject to great variation and depend considerably on the 
yield. 

2. — Coffee cultivation in Tonkin. 

According to the data supplied by the Chief Resident at Tonkin to the 
Colonial Institute of Marseilles, the present state of coffee growing in this colony 
is as follows. 

The kinds grown are Arabica and Excelsa ; the two are often grown to¬ 
gether. 

The natives are not engaged in coffee cultivation. Experiments attempted 
by them proved unsuccessful. 

The area under coffee cultivation is estimated at approximately 3,000 
hectares. 

It is impossible however to indicate the apportionment according to va¬ 
riety. If economic conditions remain unchanged, presumably there will be no 
increase in area within the next few years. 

The programme of amelioration in production consists in improving varie¬ 
ties and methods of cultivation. With regard to varieties, the multiplication 
of selected lines taken from plants of excellent quality and grafting are advo¬ 
cated. 

, The methods of cultivation recommended are the following: sowing in nur- 
; series: transplantation at the end of 12 to 14 months for Arabica and 15 to 
t& months for Excelsa . ‘Spacing differs considerably varying from 3 m. in 
every direction to 3.50 m. per 1.75 m, for Arabica and from 5 mu or 4 in, in every 
direction for Excelsa . Frequently, Excelsa is intercalated with Arabica in the 
ratio of 1 Excelsa to 4 Arabica. 
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In manuring, farm manure, potassic and pliospiiatic fertilizers should be 
used. Acid soils should also be limed occasionally. 

Both cover and green manure plants are utilised to prevent erosion and 
to enrich the soil. The most commonly adopted are: Desmodium ovalifolium, 
Indigo/era endecaphylla , Crofalaria sp., Calopogonium mucunoides and Tephrosia 
Candida. 

The question of shade is still debated in Tonkin. It can be said that 
generally, shade appears to exert a favourable influence in protecting Arabica 
plants against cold and strong winds and in checking the multiplication of 
borers; Excelsa coffee does not appear to require shade. 

Various methods of pruning are at present under study. Up to the present, 
no definite system has been established in this respect. ” 

The coffee is treated both by the dry and the wet method. The larger 
estates employ the latter system. 

An estimate of the yields is very difficult to obtain. Production varies 
very considerably according to the fertility of the soil, the attention to upkeep 
of the plantation and especially the climatic conditions. Prom C. Arabica, 
from 100 grams to over 1 kg. of marketable coffee per plant can be obtained. 

In respect of C. Excelsa the yield may vary from a few grams to 2 kg. 
of marketable coffee per plant. 

3. — Coffee cultivation in the other 
Colonies of the Union. 

Rohusta coffee is also cultivated in Cochin China and Cambodia, but to 
a very limited extent. 

4. — General conclusions. 

In spite of the excellent quality of Arabica coffee in Indo-China, it is grown 
only under difficulties owing to its susceptibility to borer attacks. The damage 
caused by this pest can be very considerable and may render 25 per cent, 
of the trees unproductive. At Tonkin, where in addition the cold and the rains 
affect and often endanger the harvests, planters tend to prefer Excelsa . Its 
quality is decidedly inferior to that of Arabica . In Annam, on the other hand. 
Robust a is frequently tried. 

The present production amounts to 1,500 tons, of which 500 are consumed 
locally. Arabica coffee forms 50 per cent, of the exports. 

Arabica cultivation merits extension, but its requirements are too exacting 
for the natives and it offers no advantage to the European planters owing to 
the heavy cultivation costs. 


Martinique* 

Liberia is the type most cultivated in Martinique. This variety has been 
completely changed and improved by the soil and climatic conditions as w r ell 
as by a very extended course of seedling selection. The trees are usually 


** Tec . 5 ZngL 
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spaced 2 x 5 metres, and are allowed to attain a height of approximately 
3 111. 50. They grow under the shade of Gliricidia maculata. The banana can 
be advantageously used as an intercalary crop during the first three } T ears of 
cultivation; leguminous cover plants are also utilised. The plants are manured. 
The beans are usually treated by the wet method. 

New Caledonia. 

As a result of the climatic conditions of New Caledonia, an excellent coffee 
can be obtained, with a mild, fine and at the same time full aroma. Man3 r 
of the plantations are mixed; however, in recent years, plantations of one type 
only have become more usual. Robusta coffee is cultivated chiefly on the 
alluvial plains of the east coast, where there is a heavier rainfall, and Arabica 
would not thrive well. It is to be noted that Rohusta has improved consider¬ 
ably in appearance and flavour. 

In New Caledonia, coffee cultivation is carried out on a small scale. The 
settlers own from 5 to 10 hectares of coffee plants established on their most 
fertile lands. 

The methods of cultivation at present adopted in New Caledonia are the 
result of past experiments. The plantations are usualty laid out under the shade 
of Acacia Lebbek, Inga or Erythrina spp. Spacing is generally from 2 metres 
to 2 111. 20 between each row 7 for Arabica , and 3 m. to 3 m. -50 for Robusta. 
In the out-lying districts there is a tendency to increase these distances. 

Tittle nianurial treatment is given to the coffee plants, and hence their 
yield is intermittent, except on the plains periodically covered with mud and 
refuse left by inundations through storms, where yields are more stable, Cale¬ 
donian coffee, chiefly in the mountainous region, gives a good harvest once 
every three year. The yields of Arabica coffees vary from 350 to 450 kg. per 
hectare, those of Rohusta from 600 to Soo kg. The beans are treated by the 
wet method and rarely by the dry; this latter system is followed solely by 
small plantations, mainly native. 

As a result of the bonus policy, there is an excessive tendency to plant 
Robusta , as having greater precocity and productivity, and planters will soon 
have to meet the competition of the ordinary coffees Robusta and Indeni a 
from the Ivory Coast and of Kouilou from Madagascar. 

The French Establishments in Oceania. 

No accurate data are available as to the area under native cultivation. 
This is equally true of European plantations. 

The Chamber of Agriculture, Tahiti, has endeavoured for some consider¬ 
able time to effect an improvement in varieties. The prevailing variety at 
Tahiti appears to be a hybrid of Coffea arabica with Coffea aribica, known as 
Mocha, imported from New Caledonia. It also appears that in certain regions, 
it was possible to obtain hybrids of C. arabica with C. Robusta or Liberia, but 
this is difficult to prove. In any case, the bean of these hybrids resembles 
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more closely the Arabica type than any other. The varieties adapted to the 
country are very resistant and productive. 

The Chamber of Agriculture in collaboration with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture has recently established new selected plantations. The competent Ser¬ 
vices advocate the following methods of cultivation:— 

Sowings and maintenance in the nursery; in order to secure a more rigor¬ 
ous selection of seeds, officials of these Sendees will control and inspect the 
trees in bearing and their careful, accurate harvesting. According to the 
size of the estate, spacing may vary from two to four metres. The young 
plants are shaded; as shade, all trees flourishing in Tahiti are adopted, but 
preference is given to Albizzia Lehhek. The application of manures is not 
necessary, as usually only very fertile, for the most part virgin soils, are cultiv¬ 
ated. 

Pruning is not practised; topping to a man’s height is practised only. 

With regard to preparation, the wet method is the only one employed. 


New Hebrides Islands. 

In the New Hebrides Islands, the Arabica plantations were destroyed in 
1910 by He mild a. Since then, only Robust a has been cultivated. The present 
production amounts to approximately 400 tons. 

The commercial value of Robusia in the New Hebrides approximates to that 
of Robusia in New Caledonia; although, the product has a less pronounced 
flavour. 


General conclusions. 

The above detailed survey presents the work carried out in coffee growing 
in the different French possessions or mandated territories, and the results 
obtained. These results, are best displayed by summarising in two tables the 
production for 1935 and the forecast for 1940. The tables here reproduced, 
were prepared on the occasion of the Tea and Coffee Congress at Marseilles and 
published in the Revue h Les produits colonianx et le materiel colonial » (No. 151, 
December, 1936). 

J. Dsgrgs. 
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THE CONCEPT OF “ BREED ” IN MODERN ANIMAL BREEDING 

Slowly but surely in animal breeding as elsewhere new ideas and new methods 
are making progress and even though animal husbandry in all its developments 
is characterised by a certain inertia, it is distinguished also by a great 
stability. 

An official publication, the Yearbook of Agriculture of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has recently published certain views which mean 
a radical change in many of the principal and fundamental ideas hitherto gover¬ 
ning both science and practice in animal breeding. 

Summarizing briefly this article on the problems of animal industry (1), 
its main statement amounts to this: Breed descriptions or standards, on which 
breed improvement is mainly based, are not primarily founded on biological 
values; they are in part artificial devices lacking a scientific basis. As a result, 
improvement is delayed or checked. If pedigrees contain little beyond the names 
and identification numbers of ancestors or if the items entered in the pedigree 
records for each ancestor are those only of a more favourable character, they are 
a “ meaningless genealogical jumble ” and produce merely a false sense of secu¬ 
rity. If two or more breeds are developed for the same purpose they are simply 
arbitrary division fences. 

These ideas are shaking modern animal breeding to its foundations, but 
they are only the logical consequence of this natural but nevertheless almost 
neglected question: What is the purpose, pursued by men, in breeding domes¬ 
tic animals ?- and the only possible reply thereto: His purpose is to produce 


(x) Livestock Breeding at the Crossroads. Yearbook of Agriculture , Department of Agriculture, 
Washington D, C., 1936. 
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animals which, at the lowest possible cost and expenditure of labour, give the 
highest possible and the longest lasting returns. 

The main purpose of animal breeding, as thus defined, has often been obscured. 
It is, in fact, only through quite recent and only partially applied developments, 
that breeding for performance has found its way into animal industry, i. e., the 
wish to realize an increase and improvement in production performance of stock 
by selecting high yielding animals for breeding purposes. 

The possibility of testing with some degree of accuracy the production of 
animals as well as the knowledge of the heredity of their productive characters, 
have brought it about that yield recording, performance tests, performance 
registry and advanced registry play an ever increasing part in modem animal 
breeding. 

Nevertheless, apart from these modem principles and methods, some of 
the older principles are still considered as having the force of dogmas in animal 
breeding and are preserved and very often utilized in direct connection with 
the newer methods. These older principles and methods should now be tested 
on the ground of the above stated fundamental principle in animal breeding 
and the question must be faced whether there is any evidence to prove that these 
methods are actually fulfilling one of the purposes of animal breeding. 

These principles are mainly connected with the general concept of what 
is implied in the word “ breed This concept therefore should be thoroughly 
examined, together with all the methods used in animal breeding and depending 
thereon, such as herdbooks, pure breeding, cross breeding, judging animals on 
breed characters and breed type, etc. 

It may be assumed to be an acknowleged fact, that “ breed” is playing today 
an important role in animal breeding in all the more advanced countries, and 
that it is therefore well worth while to deal thoroughly with this concept and its 
consequences. 

The scientific concept of the term u Breed ” (*). 

The number of definitions given in scientific works for the word ef breed 
(Rasse) is very great. Quite a number of experts in the most diverse branches 
of science, including anthropologists, eugenists, zoologists, botanists, animal 
and plant breeders have tried to explain the exact significance of the word 
“breed” as used so frequently. 

For the purpose of the present study, a limited number of typical exam¬ 
ples of the definitions of “ breed ” used most frequently in animal husbandry 
will suffice. 


(*) According to the author it may be said, that the German word *• Rasse”, which in animal 
breeding is used for the same purposes as the English word ££ breed ”, has a somewhat under applica¬ 
tion than the latter and is also largely applied to human beings and plants, comprising also the English 
idea of “race”. {Translator’s note). 
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Settegast defines the word “'breed "as follows: “All individuals of the 
same species which differ from others by characteristic properties and preserve 
these properties for so long as living conditions are not strong enough to alter 

them." 

According to AVilckexs a breed is “ a group of animals of the same 'form", 
produced through adaptation to the same conditions of living. As long as 
these conditions prevail, through the influence of which the form of the breed 
originated, this form is constantly preserved and transmitted through her¬ 
edity. As soon, however, as conditions of living change, the form and the 
performances of the animals belonging to a given breed will change likewise. The 
constancy of form in a breed is limited to the conditions of living to which 
they are adapted. An unlimited constancy in a given form of breed does not 
exist 

Kronacher interprets “ breed " as follows: “ Breed is, generally speaking, 
a group of animals of the same species which, by their genealogy, by certain 
morphological and physiological properties and b}^ their utility purposes, show 
a rather strong correlation. These animals differ from any other group of ani¬ 
mals of the same species in their external properties, in the nature and the quan¬ 
tity of their production, as well as in the conditions they require for making such 
production performance effective. They will, on the average, breed, in the same 
conditions of environment, a progeny equal or similar to themselves as to ap¬ 
pearance and performance s \ 

Dbchambre (i) published quite a number of definitions, which are however 
in all essentials identical. One of the clearest of these definitions is the following: 
“ Breed is a number of animals of the same species, living under similar condi¬ 
tions, having the same external appearance, the same utility properties and 
transmitting these properties to their descendants in the same form as they had 
already existed in their ancestry 

A more recent definition of the word “ breed " is given by HensELER (2) 
who considered the problem from the standpoint of hereditary biology. He 
states as follows: “ Under the term “ breed ” is to be understood the total of all 
factors responsible for physical, psychical and moral properties, which may be 
regarded as typical and are inherited according to a given norm of reaction 
Hexselbr explained this definition in a letter addressed to the author to mean 
that “ breed " from the point of view of the breeder is a group of animals similar 
with regard to the factors responsible for their essential typical characters. 

The eugenist Von Gruber defines the word “ breed " from the standpoint 
of eugenics as the totality of the hereditary factors in each individual and thus 
as its genotype. 

On the whole, all scientists agree in the opinion that breed is a group of ani¬ 
mals to be classed between the species and the individual. Bor the rest no one of 
the definitions permits any really reliable division of the species. They all have 


(1} Revue de Zoaiecknie, Parts, April 1925. 

(2) BericMe , Drifter Kynotogiseher Kongress, Frankfurt a. m., April 1935, 
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the disadvantage of a certain vagueness and in failing to supply any concrete 
answer to our question: What is a “ breed ” ? 

Most of the definitions seek to explain themselves by stating that the groups 
of animals to be considered as breeds are distinguished by <f characteristic ”, 
” typical ”, “ essential ” or certain ” properties or factors, but without saying 
which properties or factors are exactly meant. By leaving this latter question 
open, the whole problem of breed remains unsolved. It is thus left to anybody's 
discretion to consider one or the other property as essential or typical, and it is 
for this reason that so mam'- different breed classifications have been compiled 
by scientists (x). In point of fact, each of the authorities considered quite differ¬ 
ent properties as essential or typical, according as he judged them from the 
zoological, morphological, physiological or zootechnical point of view. 

In the majority of cases morphological and physiological properties have 
been considered as typical ” or essential ” and, therefore, as means whereby 
breeds may be distinguished. Most of these properties are, however, not essential 
at all from the practical point of view of the animal breeder. Especially is this 
the case with those breed characteristics which Vogel (Gottingen) (i) considers 
as suitable means for distinguishing breeds, such as colour of the hair, colour 
markings, pigmentation on different parts of the body etc., or briefly all those 
characteristics which in practice are very generally considered as breed characters. 

Two* animals equal in their hereditary make-up are, if they exist at all, ex¬ 
tremely rare. Therefore, if the definition of Von Gruber is taken as a means 
for distinguishing breeds, each individual would have to be considered as a separ¬ 
ate breed. The same holds true for Dechambre's definition, as this author 
also would appear to suppose that groups of animals exist which are equal both 
in their external appearance and in their utility properties. 

Keller (3) states quite definitely that, what in practice is considered as a 
breed, can never be considered as a genotypical unit. Agricultural and fancy 
breeds are, according to him simply phenotypes. 

Most of the definitions make breed dependent on the conditions of living. 
The theory of constancy, which predominated during the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury whereby a breed was considered as something stable and invariable, has 
thus already been largely abandoned. Nevertheless, in wide circles of animal 
breeders, the conviction of the predominating importance of breed continues to 
exist and even experts, like Vogel (Gottingen) (4) still believe in it. This author 
states in a recent article, that “ the fact that a breeding animal belongs to a given 
breed, still remains, even today, the fundamental and first criteriuxn for its utility 
as a breeding animal in the general practice of animal breeding 

This view is very generally shared, although many of the older experts in 
animal breeding, such as Hermann von Nathusius and Settegast expressed a 
contrary opinion. Nathusius declared, that the role of the breed is almost of 


(1) Henseeer, Lehren der Tiersucht, Hannover 1926. 

(>) Zliclitungskunde, Gottingen, May 1934. 

{3) Tierheilkunde und TUrzucht , Band, 10. Berlin. 1932. 
(4) Loc. cit. 
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no importance in comparison with the value of the individual and Settegast 
said, that the appertenance to a certain breed or the lack of breed type in an 
animal is not decisive for its value or lack of value. Only the individual heredi¬ 
tary make-up should be considered as decisive for the value of the animal. 

The idea of the predominating importance of the breed in animal breeding 
is mainly founded on the progress and the results of the science of heredity. In 
consequence of the astonishing discoveries in this field much more attention was 
paid to the phenomena of heredity in animal breeding than to all other factors, 
influencing animal characteristics. The existence of such other factors is, how¬ 
ever, not in question, neither have the workers in hereditary science any doubts 
themselves on the matter. 

The doctrine that germ plasm is almost insensible to external influences as 
has been established by the science of heredity, has very often been misinter¬ 
preted in animal breeding and this has also been the main reason for the as¬ 
sumption, generally diffused, that a breed may be reproduced and maintained in 
the most varying conditions and will preserve its characters. Many scientists 
have drawn attention to this error and Henseler (x) laid special emphasis upon 
the fact, that breeds as well as individuals should be adapted to their envi¬ 
ronment. Furthermore Bishop (2) showed the unhappy experiences resulting 
in South Africa from overvaluing heredity and breed and the neglect of environ¬ 
mental influence. 

Most scientists now realise that breed ” originated through the adaptation 
of a group of animals to equal conditions of living. The breed characteristics 
vary therefore, as soon as conditions of living become changed. Breed charac¬ 
teristics also vary with the tendency of artificial selection, which, in turn, depends 
on the utility purposes pursued. Thus, even if a breed is genealogically pure, 
its properties in general, and even its typical and essential characteristics ma y 
change also. As regards the practice of animal breeding, therefore the following 
highly important question arises: Does a breed , if maintained in its purity , cease 
to be the same breed , if conditions of living are changed ? 

According to the definitions of the word breed ” by Settegast, Wieckens, 
Kronacher, Dechambre and many others, this question should certainly receive 
an affirmative answer. Ayrshire cattle will therefore not be Ayrshire any longer, 
if bred and maintained far away from its Scottish home in Sweden, in America or 
in South Africa. Jerseys will discontinue to belong to the Jersey breed if no longer 
bred in their native island. Yorkshire pigs will not be Yorkshires any longer, 
if away from England for several generations.... and many similar examples may 
be added. 

The scientific concept of a breed is therefore in obvious contrast with the 
meaning of the word as used in the general practice of animal breeding, in which 
Ayrshires remain Ayrshires, Jerseys Jerseys and Yorkshires Yorkshires, wherever 
they are bred, provided they are pure descendants from animals of their breed. 


(1) Loc. cii. 

{2} Farming in South Africa, Vol. IX, No. 96, March 1934. 
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* * * 

We have to keep in mind, that a breed is not a thing created by nature, but 
only a product of the human desire for classification or, as expressed by Hartmann, 
a product of the mania of men to systematise A 

Mature is not concerned with this human desire. It works through the in- 
duence of environment, as shown by Hexseler, not only by changing breeds 
but also by “ creating new breeds Man may classify in groups forms of animals 
existing at present, if he wishes to satisfy his classifying needs, but he must 
realize, that his classification will not be constant, but will change from time to 
time. 

The efforts made by scientists to delimit the idea of the term “ breed ” en¬ 
countered serious difficulties, as revealed b}' the great number of definitions, and 
they have not succeeded up to the present in really delimiting this concept or in 
finding one or more criteria for grouping animals by breeds or for refusing to con¬ 
sider certain groups as breeds. There still remains in this field a great deal of 
the confusion, already recognized by Hqesch and Simon von Nathusxus. 

In order to avoid this confusion, Hqesch proposes to substitute the German 
word “ Rasse ” (race) (*) by the word “ Zucht (breed) and a certain number of 
German research workers are in agreement with this proposal. But by substituting 
one word for another, although the new word may be the more suitable, the 
problem is not solved. Its roots lie far deeper than in a dispute of words. Wheth¬ 
er one word or another is chosen, the limits of a breed remain still undefined 
and we still remain without any sound and scientifically correct criterium 
for distinguishing, including or eliminating animals in a classification by breeds. 

It may therefore be stated that science has not succeeded so far in finding a 
criterium for grouping domestic animals within their species. 


The use of the word “ breed ” in animal breeding practice. 

In spite of the difficulties experienced in finding a scientific definition of the 
concept of breed, the animal breeder has a fairly definite opinion on the subject. 

He considers breeds as something established and been giving, for a long 
time already, certain names to various groups of animals, and defined them as 
breeds. Animals are entered in the herdbooks according to breeds; pure-breeding 
within the breeds is the most approved and general method of breeding in the 
more advanced breeding countries; breeds are praised, animals are exhibited 
according to breeds, and on breeds is founded almost the whole trade in animals 
for breeding purposes. 

Only if the question of grouping the animals according to breeds, or group¬ 
ing the breeds within a species is considered in a country or for the whole world, 


(*) Now used for the same purpose as the English word breed (Translator’s note). 
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do serious difficulties arise. Be chamber calls attention to these difficulties 
and. regrets them. 

The following questions are suggested by these considerations:— 

What animal may be considered as belonging to a certain breed and what 
animal may not ? “ Even the best defined breeds include individuals, which 

resemble more or less other breeds, as to their characters ”, states BE- 
CHAMBER. 

What groups of animals may be considered as independent breeds and what 
groups should be combined, to form a breed ? As a matter of fact, while within 
one group of animals, considered as a breed and bearing its name, considerable 
differences may easily be recognized, causing astonishment at first sight as to 
why such different animals can be said to belong to one and to the same breed, 
other groups of animals showing very similar characters are considered as abso¬ 
lutely independent breeds. The difficulty experienced in stating whether a local 
group of animals of quite “ secondary ” importance may be considered as a 
breed, has been amply discussed by Dechambrb. 

When do the products of a crossing become a breed ? The difficulties of 
this problem are even greater than those connected with the former questions. 
Almost all scientists are today of the opinion, that most if not all the higher 
developed breeds of domestic animals are products of multiple crossings in the 
past. These products of more or less early crossings are considered without 
hesitation as belonging to a given breed; while the products of other, and even 
similar, crossings are refused consideration as such. Bechambre recommends 
that the products of early crossings, the properties of which have become fixed 
in the germ plasm, should be considered as breeds, while more recent crossings 
should not be so considered. An exact limit, however, cannot be established 
on the ground of this recommendation. 

The fundamental criterium for the entry of animals in herdbooks is, in 
general, the probability of their purity of breed . What is to be understood 
by this purity ? “ Purity of bred ” presupposes logically the exact knowledge 

of the concept of the term “ breed We have seen how this concept now 
stands. Apart from the question of the exact knowledge of the significance of 
the word “breed A it is impossible to believe that there exist in fact pure animals 
in the true sense of hereditary biologjL As already pointed out, almost all highly 
developed breeds originate from crossings of the most different forms of the same 
species. The combination of factors in the germ plasm has taken place, although 
it may have occurred more or less remotely. Nevertheless in breeds, obviously 
deriving from crossings, individuals may* be called pure bred animals. Such 
purebreds are strictly distinguished from all other animals of the same kind and- 
are quite differently valued. They play a predominant part in modern animal 
breeding. 

What is the criterium, whereby to define this purity of breed in an ani¬ 
mal ? No scientific rules can be established. Nevertheless animal breeders have 
set up such criteria, without troubling whether they are scientifically well found¬ 
ed or . otherwise. These criteria may be summarized under the two headings: 
descriptions of breeds or standards and pedigrees. 
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Breed descriptions (standards). 

Descriptions of breeds have, generally speaking, the object of serving as 
a basis for judging animals at shows and for their registration in herdbooks, 
so far as herdbooks are concerned, which are open also for the entry of ani¬ 
mals other than descendants from herdbook animals. In the latter case 
Dreed descriptions are a criteriuni for the probable purity of breed ” of a 
given animal. This purity has later to be proved by the transmission of the 
breed characters to the animal's progeny. The regulations for entry into the 
herdbooks are, however, somewhat different in the various countries and even 
in the various herdbook organisations. 

Breed descriptions are founded in part on properties which are really strictly 
connected with the utility purposes for which the animal is bred, i. e., on proper¬ 
ties in which production, reproduction and vigour are concerned. 

Many of the properties contained in breed descriptions have, however, no 
connection whatever with the production value of the animal. Often proper¬ 
ties have been inserted in breed descriptions simply for the reason that the have 
been the characters of an excellent animal. The U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture, 
in drawing attention to the fact that certain characteristics have been asso¬ 
ciated with merit merely because of the fact that an outstanding animal posses¬ 
sed them, says that there is a natural tendency to remember, for example, 
the colour of an exceptional sire, and to forget the poor sires of the same colour. 

Mostly, however, standards include those properties which are characteristic 
of a certain group of animals in their country of origin. These properties have 
been in great part brought about by the environment and are therefore the best 
adapted to the conditions of living in the country of origin. 

The author of the present article has already shown in a previous paper (i), 
that every kind of environment influences the organism in a specific way. Bach 
environment relegates those properties and factors, which are not adapted to it, 
to the background and permits the development and concentration in the germ 
plasm of those hereditary factors which are adapted to the environment. 

Any change in environment will therefore effect an elimination or transfor¬ 
mation of certain factors and properties of the organism and the appearance or 
concentration of others. This process in general is very slow; it takes place within 
the organism and is what is generally called adaptation. It is proceeding parallel 
with the natural selection of individuals and really represents by analogy to the 
latter an internal selection, a selection of factors and substances within the 
organism of each individual. 

As long as a given group of animals remains in its country of origin, that 
is, in the environment wdxieh brought about its characters, and as long as the eco¬ 
nomic purpose pursued in selecting animals for breeding, remains unchanged, the 
standards may have a certain right to exist. They preserve what environment 
has created. In this case, breeding according to breed descriptions does at least 


(i) Taussig S. Grundlagau TTVgt! und Zicle dcr Qekologiscken Haustiergeographie, Berlin, 1932. 
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not act against natural selection through environment. Herein lies also the 
reason why purebred animals in their home country do not differ very greatly 
from the great bulk of other individuals of the same species. Variation is then 
on a small scale, uniformity of characters more marked. Differences between 
purebreds and other animals are* on the other hand, very important in almost 
all those countries -which have introduced the respective breeds. 

If a group of animals is sent aw r ay from their region of origin to a region 
with different conditions of living, or if a breed extends its area of distribution so 
as to cover regions with very different environmental conditions, the case is differ¬ 
ent. If the breed continues then to be bred according to the standard which 
originated in the home region, adaptation to the new T environment is handicapped 
or retarded. Human action is then ^working in a direction different from that of 
internal selection through environment and the development of those properties 
which are adapted to the new conditions of life is impeded. 

If the development of properties which satisfy the utility purpose is thus 
attained or if such properties are preserved by this process, then this direction 
of breeding, although in contrast with existing conditions of living has doubtless 
its well founded reason. If, however, properties are thus developed which stand 
in no relation to the utility purpose, the artificial handicap opposed to the adap¬ 
tation of the animal tends to weaken the resistance in the organism against the 
danger of degeneration and, together with the necessity of continuous upgrading 
through importation of new 7 purebred stock, brings no advantage which would 
compensate for such disadvantages, but rather an important economic loss. 

With different forms of domestic animals the adaptation to a new environ¬ 
ment is certainly a process of varying duration and probably also differs in 
kind. Hensbler also recognizes that the capacity of adaptation varies with 
different breeds. Furthermore, the same properties of an animal are not neces¬ 
sarily of the same utility under all circumstances. There are properties which 
are useful or harmful in all conditions, but there are others again which are useful 
in certain circumstances and harmful in others, and there are finally properties 
■which are unimportant in certain circumstances and important in others. 

The relation between environment and the properties of the animal has not 
yet been thoroughly investigated and the specific effects of certain environmental 
influences on the character of the animal are for a great part still unknown. 
It is therefore still impossible to sa}^ wdiat properties are favourable and w~hat 
are unfavourable in certain conditions of living. Breeding b}’ standards origin¬ 
ated in different conditions of living and may therefore easily develop character¬ 
istics -which are unfavourable for the new conditions. 

In part, breed descriptions are, how'ever, based on properties developed by 
breeding as a result of practical considerations, either by conscious or unconscious 
artificial selection. The standard then determines w T hat these properties should 
be. The utility purpose pursued by the breeder does not, however, remain the 
same through all times. Taste, market conditions and economic possibilities 
vary and with them the utility purpose pursued in breeding animals changes also. 
Even the progress of technical science, as for example the introduction of the 
chilling process in the transport of meat, caused variations in breeding ten- 
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dencies. If therefore, it may be admitted that a standard corresponds to certain 
requirements of utilitjq this will not necessarily remain fixed for all time. Breed¬ 
ing according to a standard which has been established many years ago means 
breeding according to earlier utility requirements. Progress is thus handicapped 
and instead of developing the most favourable proioerties in the conditions pre¬ 
vailing during a certain period of time, development is hampered by the standard. 

In this connection, not only properties which are of immediate use should 
be taken into consideration. Many properties are linked by a certain correla¬ 
tion. Variations of one property will probably also imply other changes in the 
animaPs body. On the other hand, it will be difficult to secure a change in cer¬ 
tain properties serving the utility purpose, if others, fixed as breed characters 
corresponding to the standard, are to remain unchanged. 

Modern methods of judging animals according to external characteristics, 
can only to a very small degree reveal which are outstanding from the utility, 
point of view. This has been demonstrated hy the author in a previous article, 
published in this Bulletin (1). It must here be remembered, however, that Scott 
estimates the probability of selecting a herd improver by breeding on the basis 
of external characteristics at 20 per cent only. You reports that 12 of the 
best Frisian bulls of South Africa had reduced the production of their 109 daugh¬ 
ters, as compared with the milk yield of the dams by an average of 100 gallons 
of milk per cow and per lactation. The selection of the bulls had been effected 
on the basis of show premiums. According to Edwards and Smith only 8 out 
of 51 bulls in the best herds in Great Britain, had the capacity to raise pro¬ 
duction, while 20 exercised a definitely depressing influence. The 611 daughters 
of these bulls gave an average of about 30 gallons less milk than their 6x1 dams. 

Breed descriptions are, therefore, at least in the way in which they are most 
frequently used nowadays, and in many other respects, of little benefit for the im¬ 
provement of breeding. They delay progress and hinder adaptation to existing 
conditions of living. 

The animal breeder should rather limit himself to breed and develop those 
properties which are clearly connected with the utility purpose of the animal. 
For the rest he should leave free course to natural development, thereby facili¬ 
tating his own difficult task and improving the possibilities of the adaptation of 
the animal to its environment. 

Pedigrees. 

The animals entered in herbooks are in general those whose ancestors have 
complied with breed standards and whose properties also correspond to the breed 
characteristics established by the standards. Thus it is desired to furnish the 
security that the factors responsible for breed properties are fixed in the germ 
plasm of the herdbook animals and will become more and more concentrated 
through continuous selection on the ground of the standard. 


(1) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Scicndc and Practice , Rome, March. 1937* 
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This concentration would warrant in an increasing measure the transmis¬ 
sion of these properties to succeeding generations. 

So far as such properties are connected with the utility purpose of the animal, 
this increasing security of their hereditary transmission, as given by herdbooks 
and pedigrees, is of course of great value to the breeder. Therefore, a pedigree 
certificate issued by herdbooks organisations which subordinate entry of animals 
to production performances or properties linked with production, is a highly im¬ 
portant instrument for the breeder. Thus certificates issued by Advanced Regis¬ 
ters or Registers of Merit, which are open only for animals reaching certain pro¬ 
duction figures, are very valuable. Even pedigrees indicating only the perfor¬ 
mances of ancestors of a given animal, are of a certain value to the breeder. 

Very often, however, pedigrees merely contain names, identification marks 
and numbers of the ancestors or other relatives of the animals, with the limited 
purpose to guarantee the purity of breed of the individual. In this case the ped¬ 
igree is nothing but a meaningless jumble ", as stated in the U. S. Yearbook 
of Agriculture. 

The same is naturally the case, when pedigrees show onl}~ a limited number 
of production values or other important properties, chosen for the purpose of 
impressing the buyer of the animal. Such a pedigree cannot provide an}" secu¬ 
rity as to the transmission of those characters which are of real importance to 
the breeder. It does not even exclude the possibility that the germ plasm of the 
pedigree animal may contain many factors of low value and making for low pro¬ 
duction. 

A pedigree can only be considered, therefore, as of real value to the breeder, 
if it displays possibly complete, but at least not only deliberately selected items 
in the really important properties of the ancestors of the animal concerned. 

Properties in the animal which are of real importance to the breeder. 

The properties of importance to the breeder are grouped by the XI. S.Year¬ 
book of Agriculture under the three headings; production, reproduction and 
vigour, in the broadest sense. The task to attain these properties " the Year¬ 
book says, “ is difficult enough without adding others that have no bearing on 
fundamental value A 

Production ” is to be understood as comprising all performances of the 
animal during life and after slaughtering considered as a whole, both from a 
quantitative and from a qualitative point of view. 

Under “ reproduction " both number and quality of the offspring are to 
be understood, the latter being taken into consideration from the points of 
view both of production and of vigour. 

The concept of f ‘ vigour covers all properties which should guarantee the 
duration of production and reproduction through a long life and through suc¬ 
ceeding generations, unless the purpose of production does not require either 
the one or the other. 

Some of these properties, which are the real economic objective of animal 
breeding, may be determined directly more or less accurately. Production tests 
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have shown considerable progress during recent decades for many of the more 
important production performances of domestic animals. This is particularity 
the case for horse racing (the oldest of the performance tests}, for dairy cow 
testing, for swine tests, for egg laying trials, etc. For all these forms of produc¬ 
tion indirect measures are no longer needed in order to determine the relative 
value of the animal. It is true that certain of these production performances 
can only be determined directly with female animals (milk production, egg la3 r ing), 
while the male may have an even greater importance than the female from the 
breeder’s point of view. We have, however, shown in a previous article pub¬ 
lished in this Bulletin (i) that the efforts scientifically to establish the value 
of the bulls, from the standpoint of their transmission capacity of high milk 
yields, have realized great progress and similar efforts are in course with poultry 
in order to find a reliable method for establishing the breeding value of the cock. 

Studies are also in progress for the purpose of finding methods for the deter¬ 
mination of other production performances and promising results have already 
been achieved in the methods of testing the working capacity of horses and 
oxen, wool production in sheep, etc., although these methods have not yet been 
applied to animal breeding on an extensive scale. 

This is not the place to enter into details as to performance tests and records. 
It should here simply be remembered that for some production properties reli¬ 
able methods of testing are still lacking and investigations should be conducted 
in order to discover scientific criteria for judging such properties, both from the 
quantitative and qualitative points of view. The same is true for some of the 
properties connected with the two other objectives of breeding, viz., reproduction 
and vigour. 

It is important, however, that an entry in the herdbooks, as well as any 
selection of animals for breeding, should be founded on properties obviously 
connected with one or more of the three cardinal objectives: production, repro¬ 
duction and vigour. All criteria in judging animals not connected with one 
or the other of these, specially the purely morphological breed characteristics, 
colour markings, size and form of horns, etc., should not be considered as true 
criteria for breeding animals. They serve merely as an obstacle to progress 
and may very often be considered as highly prejudicial economically, if through 
them an excellent animal is excluded from breeding or slaughtered before its time. 

It will be the function of the science of animal breeding to establish prin¬ 
ciples, scientifically founded and proof against any kind of criticism, in place 
of the methods of judging of today which, in part at least, are without scien¬ 
tific foundation. 

Pure breeding and cross breeding. 

The most recommended and the most generally adopted method of breed¬ 
ing animals in advanced breeding regions or countries is pure breeding within 
the breeds themselves. This method is founded on the concept of the “ breed ”, 


(i) Loc, at. 
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as it is understood in general, that only animals should be mated which belong to 
the same breed, according to the criteria by which the fact of belonging to a 
particuler breed is commonly determined. 

According to the theories of the science of heredity, pure breeding brings 
about a concentration or accumulation in the germ plasm of those factors which 
are responsible for the breed properties. By pure breeding an increasing homo¬ 
zygosity of factors for breed characters is achieved. 

According to the science of heredity there are factors linked to each other 
in hereditary transmission, and others which are transmitted independently. 
For many factors, however, the linkage or independent transmission has not as 
^ yet been exactly determined. If a selection takes place on the ground of certain 
properties in the animal all the factors linked to these properties will automatic¬ 
ally be concentrated in the germ plasm. This, however, means also that the 
-factors responsible for the valuable properties may be bred pure, independent!}" 
of all the other factors of minor or of no importance to the breeder. The factors 
for high milk yield, for high egg laying, and others, may, therefore, be bred without 
regard for the others and an increased homozygosity of such factors may be 
achieved without a concentration of those factors, which are of minor or of no 
importance from the utility point of view. 

According to the principles of the science of heredity, we may thus imagine 
very well a pure breeding of production values, just as we imagine today a pure 
breeding of morphological and anatomical breed characteristics. 

Experience shows, that the accumulation of homozygous hereditary factors 
in the germ plasm of an animal implies a weakening in its general constitution. 
The breeder has therefore no interest in breeding animals which are homozygous 
for as great a number as possible of hereditary factors. On the contrary, his 
interest is to produce an animal which is heterozygous for as many factors as 
possible and thus more resistant and vigorous. Homozygosity is only desirable 
for the factors responsible for the properties of economic importance. 

Through continuous pure breeding, as applied in animal breeding practice, a 
concentration of homozygosity is effected also for many factors which are of little 
or no importance from the point of view of utility. There is no justification in 
causing a weakness of constitution in an animal in order to favour properties of 
no specific value. 

It is often considered a mistake to mate animals of different breeds, i. e., 
animals with different external characters, and to breed the products of such a 
mating. No objection is made from the standpoint of pure breeding against 
the mating of animals of the same breed, even if such animals show” very great 
differences in their productive capacity. While the latter method is still termed 
pure breeding ”, the former method is called “ cross breeding ”, even if ani¬ 
mals of different breeds are mated which are equal or very similar as regards their 
production properties. 

There is no doubt, that in case of cross breeding animals of different colour 
and markings, the offspring will show in the second generation (F s ) a segregation 
of factors responsible for these colours and markings according to the Mendelian 
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rules. Animals of very different colouring may be obtained as the offspring of 
such breeding. 

There is, however, no evidence that in such a case a segregation of the fac¬ 
tors responsible for the utility properties also takes place, if both animals mated 
possessed homozygous factors for these properties. The offspring of such a 
crossing will probably be 4 ' purer* ’ as to production factors, than the products 
of the mating of purebred animals which show very different characters as regards 
production properties. 

The concept of pure breeding is thus connected with the properties, which, 
as already shown, are quite arbitrarily chosen as breed characters, which very 
often have nothing to do with the utility purpose and which are frequently not 
adapted to the conditions of the region where the animal has to live. 

Very questionable also is the method known as upgrading local breeds, very 
frequently applied in animal breeding practice. In this case breeds, which have 
become adapted to local conditions through long sojourn in the region in question 
and through the natural selection which has taken place during a long period, 
are crossed with an improved breed originating in other regions. Generally the 
gradual complete substitution of the properties of the local breed by the properties 
of the foreign breed is the purpose of this method. The final object of this mode 
of procedure is the improvement of the production of the local stock through 
the high j>roduction factors contained in the germ plasm of the foreign animals. 
Certainly no objection can be raised against this objective. Generally, however, 
the substitution of the low production factors of the local stock takes place simul¬ 
taneously with the substitution of factors of no importance from the point of 
view of utility and such a condition of affairs is very questionable. The object 
should rather be to improve the production performances of the local stock through 
crossing with foreign animals, as well as to preserve all those qualities of the 
local breed which are not connected with production, but are mostly qualities 
adapted to the local environment. This condition could be easily brought about 
by the selection within the offspring of the crossings. By proceeding in this 
way, production would be improved, without diminishing over much the 
adaptation of the stock to its environment. 

Animals serving the same utility purpose are very often not mated, simply 
on the ground that they belong to different breeds. The field of selection is 
thus very often seriously limited and that with no really scientific justification. 
The Yearbook of Agriculture of the U. S. Department of Agriculture expresses 
this point of view quite clearly, in stating that breeds developed for the same 
purpose are arbitrary division fences. The Yearbook adds some striking exam¬ 
ples. It affirms that there is no reason for not crossing Shorthorn and Hereford 
cattle. These breeds, serving the same utility purpose, could be mated without 
prejudice to their production qualities. The grouping of breeds serving the 
same utility purpose would therefore hasten the improvement of production 
qualities. 

The question of pure or crossbreeding, which for many years has been the ^ 
subject of discussions in animal breeding circles, is thus reduced to the pure- 
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breeding or crossbreeding for those qualities, which serve the utility purpose of 
the breeder. The breeder should breed pure the production qualities or all qual¬ 
ities which are in any way important for his purpose, but not characteristics 
which are extraneous to such qualities or where there is no evidence that they 
are connected with production, reproduction or vigour. 

The revising of standards in order to eliminate those properties which are 
not related to one of the above named objects of breeding, and the introduc¬ 
tion in the standards of those properties which are really of importance, as also 
the entry into the herdbooks of animals on the ground of production qualities 
and other really important properties, would automatically bring about a group¬ 
ing of animals according to their utility purpose. The field of selection with 
a view to production values will thus be greatly enlarged and the possibility 7 - 
of the adaptation of the animals to their environment will be improved so far 
as properties are concerned which are not connected with production. The 
result of this new grouping of domestic animals would be in the interest of the 
improvement of production performances and in the interest of the breeder, 
through the increase of the vigour and resistance of his stock. 

Conclusions. 

The idea of the word “ breed " in the sense in which it is applied in the 
practice of animal breeding today, is without any reliable scientific basis. 

The animal breeder interprets the word “ breed " as a group of animals, 
which is distinguished by certain characters, many of which have nothing to 
do with the production value of the animal nor with other properties of real 
importance. On the other hand these characteristics are mostly phenomena of 
adaptation to a certain environment or to given conditions of living. 

Breeding according to such properties, laid down or described in official 
standards as being the ideal type of animal of a certain breed, retards progress 
so far as improvement of production values is concerned and is an obstacle to 
the adaptation of the animal to new environmental conditions. The resis¬ 
tance and constitution of the animal thus become weakened. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that breed descriptions or stan¬ 
dards are in need of a thorough revision by which all properties should he elim¬ 
inated which are not connected with the utility purpose pursued. The same 
considerations also lead to the conclusion that pedigrees very often give a quite 
distorted picture of the value of an animal, if they are not primarily founded 
on the production performances of the ancestors or if they are based on per¬ 
formances arbitrarily chosen for the purpose of impressing the prospective buyer 
of the animal. 

The current opinions on purebreeding and crossbreeding, based on today's 
concept of the word breed ", are in part not in the interest of the animal breed¬ 
er. Some restatement is necessary here too. It will probably lead to the con¬ 
clusion that purebreeding should be understood and considered as desirable 
in the sense of the selection of the factors responsible for those properties which 
are the true purpose of the breeding. No objection should any longer be 
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raided against crossing properties which are considered today as “ breed charac¬ 
teristic^ Such crossings may even be desirable for strengthening the con¬ 
stitution and resistance of the animal. 

Application of these principles would lead to a new grouping of animals 
v\ it bin the species, a grouping according to the utility purpose which they serve. 
On this grouping could be based future herdbook keeping, as well as all other 
breeding methods. In this sense breed could be a useful implement to the 
animal breeder, for it will then simply mean a group of animals developed for 
the same utility purpose. Within these groups many differences may occur, 
depending on the conditions of living in the region, where the individuals are 
to find their home. These different properties will not be an object of artifi¬ 
cial selection, but nature will be left free to select among them those which are 
the best adapted to each particular environment. 

These new ideas and tendencies open a wide field of work for the science of 
animal breeding. New methods must be investigated for judging animals for 
selection on the ground of well understood utility; new conditions must be worked 
out for the entry of animals in the herdbooks; objective methods must be found 
for measuring the performances and properties, for which no scientifically accu¬ 
rate measures have as yet been discovered. 

Breeding in general and herdbook keeping in particular should be directed 
entirely towards the triple aim: production, reproduction and vigour and with 
this purpose in view careful investigations should also be carried out as to the 
results of purebreeding and crossbreeding. 

St. Taussig. 

THE PRESENT PRINCIPLE OF THE MILKING MACHINE. 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

The types of milking machines at present most commonly in use operate 
by means two-chambered teat cups, adjustable to the varying thicknesses of 
the teats, by means of the elastic inner dividing partition. These types are 
developed from the single-chambered teat cup, which was of simpler construc¬ 
tion but not adaptable to the varying shapes of the teats. 

In principle, the milking is carried out by suction set up by a partial 
vacuum, the suction action being intermitted, at repeated intervals, by the 
compression effected by the action of the inner partition which is made of rubber. 

The question arises whether the present principle of the operation of the 
two-chambered teat cup is absolutely sound ? 

With a view to the solution of this problem, the Moscow Experiment 
Institute for electrification in agriculture has made some investigations with 
results as follows : It appears very doubtful that the pressure phase (Fig. I. b, II) 
really attains the object in view, viz., to intermit the suction (6, I) within the 
cuff ” of rubber that surrounds the teat, so as to prevent inducing, owing to 
the prolongation of suction, painful congestion of the teat and possibly even 
diseases of the udder. 
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The pressure effected by this rubber cuff below and around the teat does, 
not completely suspend the suction action of the partial vacuum in the milk 
outlet pipe and hence does not entire!}" prevent congestion in the teat, especially 
at the tip or extremity: the extreme tip is in fact subject to the effect of a 
constant downward pressure, which prevents the return of the blood circulation 
to the normal. 

In addition, the manner and duration of the pressure also influence the 
blood circulation in the udder. In many modern milking machines the following 


Fig. i. — Design for a two chambered teat cup with alternating phases 

of suction and pressure . 



action may be observed: a jerky start of the pressure, followed by persistence 
of pressure to maximum, preventing the return of the blood circulation to normal, 
whereas the effect of a slow increase in pressure, without carrying it to the 
maximum, is to aid circulation. 

For these two reasons, it is evident that in the working of the milking 
machine, the application of the present principle may bring about udder diseases 
or even tend to aggravate any already existing. 

To eliminate this drawback, the Moscow Institute proposes to suspend, at 
repeated intervals, the action of the partial vacuum within the teat cup or cuff 
and to make the pressure increase only gradually up to the maximum. This 
solution is shown by the diagram in Fig, 2: Normal pressure conditions are 
established within the teat f< cuff " by suspending communication with the milk 
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container, where a partial vacuum prevails. This suspension is effected by 
means of a valve in the form of a piston ( b ) attached to a rubber membrane (a ). 
When the outer air enters the intermediary chamber (c), the variations in pres¬ 
sure of the pulsator set up an alternate suction and release on the rubber 
membrane, and through it on the piston. 

The object of this apparatus is to re-establish normal blood circulation, 
not only by suspending the action of the partial vacuum in the teat cup, but 
also by means of massage through pressure. It majb however, be asked if it 

Tig. 2. — Design for a two chambered teat cup with alternating suction , 
pressure and release phases. 

Description : 

I = Suction chamber. 

II = Pressure chamber. 

III = Communication whith the pul¬ 
sator. 

IV = Communication with the milk 
container (where a partial va¬ 
cuum prevails). 

a — Rubber membrane. 
b = Valve in piston form. 

c = Intermediary chamber c mmti- 
nicatiug with the outer air. 

(From TecJinik :n dev^Lan Iwinschafl, Berlin 1930, Nr. 9}. 

is correct to interpose this pressure massage between the suction and rest 
periods. If there is to be a closer approximation to the natural principle of 
milking, i . e. f the sucking by the calf, it would seem more reasonable to com¬ 
bine the pressure with the suction phase, a slow rhythmical alternate pressure 
and suction being followed by a short rest period at normal atmospheric pressure. 

In this case, the kind of action set up in the pressure phase would 
be of particular importance; this phase should not begin at the extremity of 
the teat nor along its length, but at the top against the udder, and then continu¬ 
ing downwards. This system could be carried out by making the teat cuff 
narrow in the‘upper part (next the udder) gradually widening towards the 
base (next the extremity of the teat). 

* * ❖ 

In summing up, it may be stated that hitherto the principle of mechanical 
milking has been alternation of suction and pressure phases (where pressure 
has to suspend the suction action). 
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Recent studies suggest the alternation of the suction phase with the pres¬ 
sure and rest phases. 

On the other hand, natural conditions would be more fully reproduced by a 
slow rhythm of alternating pressure and suction followed by a short rest period. 

H. J. Hgpfen. 

Puhlications consulted: 

(i) Fritz AY., Melkmaschinen im Ausland. — Heft ig dev RKTL-Schriften, Berlin 
1930. 

{2) Fritz \Y., Be it rag zur Klarung von Grundlagen fur die Beurteilung und W eiter- 
entwicklung von Melkmaschinen mit Z weir aum-Melkbec hern. — Heft 33 der 
RKLT-Schriftevc , Berlin 1932. 

• {3) Fritz AY., Russland sucht neue AVege fiir dem Melkmaschinenbau.— Die Technik 
in der La ndwi rise ha ft, Berlin 1936, Nr. 9. 

(4) Aronovttch N., Recherches sur le principe de la traite mecanique faites a I s Ins- 
tltut experimental pour 1 ’electrification en agriculture, Moscow 1936. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Crops of temperate countries. 

Definition of the minimum germinativb capacity required for maize. (*) — 
By Decree of the Federal Minister of Agriculture, dated 17 February, 1937, the mini¬ 
mum percentage of germination for maize seed in extensive farming is fixed at 
87 per cent, for N° 1 category, So per cent, for N° 2 category and 70 per cent, for 
N° 3 category. Before the adoption of the decree in question, the germination per¬ 
centage required for maize was 80 per cent, for N° 1 category and 70 per cent, 
for categories Nos. 2 and 3. 

This raising of the standard type of germinative capacity was resolved on at 
the request of the farmers and traders belonging to the Maize Sellers Association 
of S. B. Ontario, and with the approval of the Federal Seed Commissioner. 

Exhibitions,. Congresses. 

Grassland International Congress. — The 4th Grassland International Con¬ 
gress will be held in Great Britain in July, 1937 under the presidency of Prof. R. G. 
Stapledon, Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding “Station and the Imperial Bureau 
for Plant Genetics (Herbage Plants), Aberystwyth. 

The meetings will take place at Aberystwyth from 13 to 19 July. The members 
of the Congress will also be able to make an inspection tour of the principal pasturage 
centres and selected farms. 

The meetings will comprise three plenary and two sectional sessions. The pro¬ 
gramme for the sectional meetings is as follows:— 

(1) Ecology, cultivation of pasture lands (including erosion control); (2) seed 
mixtures (including fodder lucerne), the leguminous crops utilised in poor pastures; 


{*) Communication by the Press and Publicity Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, from Canada.. 
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(3) plant selection, seed genetics and production; (4.) manures and fertilizers; (5) the 
nutritive value of pasturages and the conservation of fodder crops; (6) management 

of pasturages. 

All communications in connexion with applications for membership, the pro¬ 
gramme, transactions, or the consignment of reports or manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Joint Secretaries, Agricultural Buildings, Abervstwvth, Great Britain. 

J- ^ 

Colonial Agronomy. — The second session of the Meeting of Colonial Agricul¬ 
ture was held at Brussels on 29 and 30 January, 1937. The recommendations adopt¬ 
ed during this session are here reproduced as being of general interest. They are 
as follows:— 

1. In view of the necessity of promoting European settlement and native 
peasant farming in the colonies on sound scientific bases, the second sessions of the 
Meeting of Colonial Agriculture expresses the opinion that a soil survey constitutes 
a highly complex operation and that the most careful attention should be given to 
the selection of plots of land on the bases of modem soil science; and trusts that 
the Government, being aware of the great scientific and practical importance of pedo- 
logical studies, will grant the credits necessary for the continuance and extension of 
the programme of such studies, now in course. 

2. Taking into consideration that in the tropical colonies, the preparation 
of the soil has sometimes ended in failure with consequent decrease in harvests; 

Recommends the holding of ploughing trials and the establishment of general 
rules for such trials. 

3. In view of the necessity for basing the exploitation of the Congo Forests 
on scientific and systematic data; 

Recommends that the Forestry Service shall attach primary importance to the 
biological study of the different types of the Congo forests, a study for which more¬ 
over provision has been made by the competent authorities in their programme; 

Recommends further the study of the re-afforestation work done by the native. 

4. Given the very considerable importance of dock and herd breeding by 
the natives and the Europeans; 

Expresses the hope that the National Institute of Agricultural Study in the 
Belgian Congo will shortly give attention to these valuable forms of activity. 

5. While expressing appreciation of the efforts made by official organisations, 
the Meeting: 

Desires to see scientific and technical research intensified in the sphere of 
colonial agriculture. 

International organisation of documentation. — In every country, the or¬ 
ganisation of documentation is of primary interest to all scientific workers requiring 
references to studies already accomplished in a particular field. At present, the docu¬ 
mentation of publications is effected according to two methods :— 

(a) a horizontal or national plan, ensuring a proper liaison between’all centres 
of documentation, which, in a single country, collect the various data. 

(d) a vertical or international plan, grouping together all the organisms having 
the same speciality or branch of work, existing in the different countries. 

The question of the International Organisation of Documentation will be discus¬ 
sed at the Congres mondial de la documentation universelle , which will be held at Paris 
from 16 to 21 August, 1937. The organising Committee of this Congress (28 Rue Saint- 
Dominique, Paris, telephone Inv. 10-73) has communicated to the international associa- 
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lions concerned in the subject, a memorandum enumerating the principal points likely 
to make clear what contributions to the work of world documentation may be expected 
from each group. A copy of this memorandum, which is to serve as a basis in drawing 
up the reports to be presented to the Congress, is herewith reproduced. 

(A) Preparation op the documentation. 

Selecting and abstracting the literary material. 

1. — Is there in force a systematic selection and abstracting made of the liter¬ 
ature regarding your particular branch of activity ? 

2. — By what method is the process carried out : by a central organisation or 
by several separate institutions ? 

3. — In the latter case, what is the principle of distribution and how is coordina¬ 
tion of their work assured ? 

4. — Is this co-ordination effected within your Union ? If not, what is the method 
of operation employed ? 

Documentary elements . 

5. — Does the selection and abstracting of the material involve the preparation 
of a bibliographical index and possibly the periodical publication, under the form of a 
review or reference notes, of a bibliographical documentation, containing only the title 
and indication of the documents reviewed ? (reference bibliographique, bibliographische 
Nachweise, bibliographical references ?}. 

6. — Does this selection involve the periodical publication in the form of a review 
or reference notes, of an analytical documentation ? (analyses, Referate, abstracts ?). 

7. — Is the documentary work carried to a further point by the establishment and 
possibly the publication of:— 

(а) critical reviews (kritische Referate, critical abstracts); 

(б) statistics, tables, indexes of different types, etc. 

8. — Are the documents and documentary material classified in files or kept 
separately ? 

(B) Diffusion of the documentation. 

1. — Does the central organisation or do the individual organisations provide 
complete bibliographies, at the request of readers, of :— 

(a) references ? 

(b) analyses ? 

2. — Can they supply specially selected references or analyses ? 

3. — Can thej- provide, under the form of type-written copies, photographic copies 
or microfilms, the documents themselves ? 

4. — Can they supply translations ? 

5. — Independently of these documentary forms, are there published monographs, 
general treatises, encyclopedias, etc. ? 

(C) Co-ordination of the documentation, 

1. — In the case of separate organisations, is work apportioned according to a 
coordinated plan :— 

(a) by special subjects. 

( 5 ) in documentary form (references, analyses, statistics, etc.) ? 

2. — Have means been taken to prevent overlapping and duplicated work, in 
selecting .and abstracting the documents ? 

It will seen that a veritable international inquiry is here proposed, the results of 
which will be of the highest importance. G. R. 
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Experiment Stations. 

The National Institute for Agricultural Research in the Belgian Congo 
• I. N. E. A. C.). — The National Institute for Agricultural Research in the Belgian 
Congo was recently established to take the place of former Services of the Adminis¬ 
tration of Plantations in the Belgian Congo. Since its establishment, this Institute has 
shown continuous improvement and is making still further progress ; a brief account 
of Its present organization will therefore be of interest. 

The I. N. E. A. C. includes the following divisions : A Central Division; Bast Dis¬ 
tricts Division ; Lower Congo Division. The divisions are subdivided into sections and 
stations: scientific research section, agricultural research section and the plantations 
section for the Central division; Nioka, Mulungu-Tshibinda and Ruanda-Urundi stations 
for the Bast Regions division ; the fruit growing station and the experiment station for 
the principal crops in the Lower-Congo division. The organization of the I. N. E. A. C. 
is completed by the work of the cotton growing stations and of the Bala Botanical 
Garden. 

A . — Scientific Research Section. 

This section comprises the following five divisions- vis,, botany, agro-geology 
phytopathology and entomology, technology, forestry. 

B . — Agricultural Research Section. 

This section is composed of four divisions : Divisions dealing with palms, hevea, 
coffee and food plants (the latter division also deals with certain problems relating to 
tobacco cultivation and more especially, research work on « frisolee a (virus disease’}. 

C . — Plantations Section. 

This section comprises the Chief Plantation and the four Stations of Barumbu, Gazi, 
Lula, and Aangambi. 

Central Plantation. — This plantation was established in 1935; on it the main 
operations are effected necessary for carrying out the programmes of the divisions for 
growing palms, hevea, coffee and food crops. 

The special operations of observation and control are assigned to the staff of the 
divisions of the agricultural research section . At the end of 1935, the plantations of 
the central station covered an area of 218 hectares ; 162 hectares were prepared for 1936. 

Barumbu Plantation. — This plantation has been in operation for some consider¬ 
able time; it was successively and, in part, simultaneously planted with lianas, coffee, 
fuiitumia and hevea, cacao, and palms. Particularly favourable conditions are to 
be found for research work in the renovation of plantations and the regeneration of 
soils, as well as processes for the preparation of products. At present, the work in course 
deals with the replacement of palm plantations, methods of thinning, and cultivation 
experiments with cover crops on partly exhausted soils. 

Gazi Plantation. — In this plantation trials are made on hevea, cacao and coffee. 

Lula Plantation, — The improvement of coffee cultivation is the chief subject 
under study. Trials are also effected on the regeneration of exhausted soils by means 
of fallowing ; the station is also employed in maintaining a collection of leguminous 
plants for the purpose of supplying seeds as requested and for exhibition to visitors ; 
Salvia occidental!s, sometimes advocated as a cover plant, is propagated. 

Yangambi Plantation. —■ The following experiments have been made ; conversion 
of young hevea plantations; conversion of full-grown hevea plantations; cutting 
back of coffee under hevea. 
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D. — Stations of the Kast Regions Divisions. 

Xioka Siaiion . — This station is specialized for animal husbandry research. Experi¬ 
ments are also carried out on the following crops : coffee (trials on varieties, on manures, 
on cultivation under shade and on different methods of cultivation) ; cinchona, tea, 
aleurites, food and forage crops. The Station also engages in re-afforestation work. 

Muhingo-Tshibinda Station. — Experiments relate to the following crops: coffee 
(trials on varieties, methods of cultivation, selection, supplying of plantation material); 
tea (comparative variety trials, cultivation experiments, selection); cinchona (variety 
trials, selection); essential oil yielding plants (rose geranium, pyrethrum). 

Rnanda-Urundi Stations. — There are two stations in these mandated territories : 
the Rubona and the Kisozi Stations. 

These two stations fulfil an educational function in training natives as good speci¬ 
alized workmen, who after a sufficient period passed at the stations may become valu¬ 
able assistants to agricultural agents and to native advisors. 

The work done at these two stations covers both crops and stock farming. 

Rubona Station: coffee cultivation (variety and cultivation trials); food and forage 
crops: afforestation and various crops, cattle breeding. 

Kisozi Station: Selection (of high altitude plants, wheat and potatoes; all indigen¬ 
ous food crops; experimentation (coffee, various crops and afforestation); stock farming. 

E. — Stations of the I v o w e r - C o 11 g o Division. 

Fruit-growing Station. — This station was established in 1935, is situated on the 
Vuazi river and connected with the railway by a temporary road some 6 kilometres 
long. 

The programme of this station is as follows: Study of plant growth, of resistance 
to diseases and the production of different varieties; selection (choice of the best varie¬ 
ties and the best types in each variety); multiplication, various experiments (plant spac¬ 
ing, preparation of the land, soil maintenance, manuring crop rotation, irrigation; 
harvesting, etc.). 

Specialized studies on citrus species ; research work on other crops (fibre plants,, 
maize, groundnuts, soya, cassava). 

Experiment' Station for the principal crops. — The choice of the site of this sta¬ 
tion or the Mayumbe Station has not yet been decided. The programme of the station 
will include: comparative trials of the chief lines of palms selected at Yangambi ; com¬ 
parative trials of certain hevea clones; comparative experiments with different species 
of cacao and coffee; experiments on fruit cultivation, trials in re-afforestation, trials in 
food crops and all other experiments of importance to the district. 

F. — Cotton Stations. 

There are two cotton growing stations situated at Bambesa and Gandajika. The 
technical departments of these stations are engaged in the selection of cotton seed and 
the first multiplications of these; different experiments in cotton cultivation and various 
other crops ; the study of diseases and pests injurious to cultivated plants and especially 
to cotton. 

The New Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. — The 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at New Delhi takes the place of the former 
Institute at Pusa. It is situated within the territory of the city of Imperial Delhi. The. 
lands of the Institute cover 476 acres of good, cultivable soil, together with 300 acres, 
partly pastureland, partly occupied by the different buildings. 
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Tlie new Institute differs considerably from that at Pusa, in respect of its buildings 
and its organization. At Delhi a separate block of buildings is assigned to each branch 
of study. The Library is accommodated in a central and spacious building; it contains 
So,000 volumes and is considered as being the best of its kind in the Far Bast. 

Two buildings are devoted to the Botany Section, and the experiment fields cover 
an area of 50 acres. The programme of the Sections is the following: Plant physiology 
and cytology, plant selection. 

The Chemistry Division deals with the following subjects: soil science, agricultural 
chemistry, analytical chemistry, micro-analysis, microbiology, soil physics, chemistry 
physics, and plant chemistry. Besides the laboratories, this section has isothermic 
rooms, a hall for pot cultivation, etc. It is also provided, (this being an important new, 
departure) with a laboratory for small scale research work on the value of agricultural 
products and for the determination the means of producing intermediate products. 

The Entomology Division comprises a main laboratory, a laboratory for parasit¬ 
ology and isothermic rooms. The rooms in which the collections are kept contain approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 species, represented by hundreds of thousands of specimens preserved in 
alcohol or other mediums. 

The Section of Mycology also has laboratories, isothermic rooms, and a herbarium 
which contains an excellent collection of fungi. 

The Institute also includes a group of buildings designed for purposes of stock 
breeding and of veterinary science. 

The Delhi Institute is not limited to experiment work but also plays an educational 
role. A two-years course can be taken in which students may specialize in one of the 
following subjects: botany, chemistry, entomology or mycology. The Institute also 
gives a one-year course on farm management when the occasion arises, courses of short 
duration are organized on special subjects, as, for example, the treatment of tobacco. 

J- L. 

Publications consulted : 

Institut National pour 1 ’Etude Agronomique du Congo beige (I. X. E. A. C). Rapport 
annuel pour Fexercice 1935. — Bulletin Agricole du Congo beige , Yol XXVII, 
Xo. 3, Brussels, September, 1936, pp. 379-442. 

Burn, Dr. W. The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Xew Delhi. — Xatur *% 
Xo. 3515, Yol. 139, London, 1937, PP* 43 *~ 43 -- 
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Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics. The experimental production of haploids 
and polyploids , Cambridge, School of Agriculture, 1936, 28 pp, 

[The question of the artificial production of haploids and diploids, that is to say, 
the experimental diminution of the number of chromosomes, or on the other hand, its 
increase to a multiple of the normal figure, has in recent years, aroused very considerable 
interest among plant selection workers throughout the world. The Imperial Bureau 
of Plant Genetics has very satisfactorily solved the question by assembling and classify¬ 
ing methodically the results of experiments and practical studies obtained in this 
subject in the different countries of the world. 

A chromosomal irregularity shown by a diminution or multiplication of the number 
of chromosomes may be caused by very diverse means. Certain somatic cells, abnormal 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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in respect of chromosome numbers and sometimes producing shoots entirely polyploid 
have been induced by the agencA T of chemicals, high temperatures, X-rays, tumours 
produced by Bacterium tumefaciens and also as a result of lesions causing the formation 
of a callus. 

The sex cells however are far more liable to the influence of external factors effecting 
a change in the chromosome numbers than the somatic cells. 

The agents einployd are either those already indicated above or high or low temper¬ 
atures, X-rays, narcotics, etc. Polyploid gametes have also been induced as the result 
of attacks by pests or diseases, by the action exercised by the use of nicotine, etc. The 
union of two polyploid gametes may give rise to a pol}q)loid progeny. The majority 
however of polyploid plants obtained by artificial means, are the product of hybridis¬ 
ations between species having different chromosome numbers. In this way, through 
crossings carried out for practical or scientific reasons, a considerable number of poly¬ 
ploids belonging to very varied species are obtained. The list of these species comprises 
practically all plants which are extensiveb} r cultivated, many fruit bearing, horticul¬ 
tural and market plants, together with Oenothera , which is of particular interest to 
genetists. 

The sugar cane varieties considered to-day as the most important from an economic 
point of view are types in which the chromosome number has been increased as a result 
of hybridisation. 

The bulletin concludes with a bibliography which, though citing nearly 300 public¬ 
ations, is not complete. No mention is made, for example of the excellent report on 
the question of diploids and polyploids by G. D. Karpechenko, an expert on this subject, 
in the important manual on plant improvement by Vavilov]. 


N. G. 


Dencker, C. H., Landwirtschaftliche Stoff und Maschinenkunde , Svo, 262 pp., 163 
fig., Berlin 1936, Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parev. 

[This well-illustrated work, dealing entirely with information on machines and the 
raw material employed in their manufacture is intended chiefly for practical farmers 
and their sons. Its object is to provide all the knowledge of physics and technique 
required. 

To-day, more than at any other period, young people in the country show a very 
marked interest in technology, which deserves encouragement and well-directed guid¬ 
ance. This book treats in full detail the essential practical questions, ignoring those 
of minor importance. The vivacity and conciseness of the report render the subjects 
studied, interesting and comprehensible even by those who have but little technical 
knowledge]. 

• H. J. H. 


Die Neuern Milchindastrien, by Dr. L. EberlEin, Leipzig 1937, 137 pp., and* 
edition revue et completee. 

[The more modern dairy industries have been treated afresh by Dr. EberlEin, 
taking into account the progress effected recently in this field. The A., disregarding 
the usual aspects which are easily found in handbooks, e. g., butter and cheese "prepar¬ 
ation, etc., gives special attention to the pasteurisation of milk, town milk supply, 
the preserved milk industry - dried milk, condensed milk, milk for infants, dietetic milk 
preparations. Casein, lactose, whey and its utilisation, ice cream, beverages mixed 
with milk, milk champagne, the use of pectine in the dairying industry are treated in 
the fullest possible detail. This work which is included in the w Technische Fortschritts- 
berichte » (Reports of technical progress) undoubtedly supplies a real need as regards 
the newer dairy industries, which even in the best books are often disregarded. The 
work is well-illustrated and contains diagrams shoving the preparation of lactose, 
casein, condensed milk, etc. and also numerous photographs. 

The A. has endeavoured above all to give a concise guide to all interested in the 
present state of the newer dairying industries both from a scientific and from a practical 
point of view.^ Reference is also made to the legislation regulating the dairying industry 
in Germany, in the different chapters of this important handbook]. 
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Books. 

Agricultural Research. 

Levi, C. Yenticinque anni di attivita della R. Stazione sperimentale. Milano* 
Istituto graftco R. Bertieri, 1936. 161 p. (R. Stazione sperimentale per le 
Industrie della carta e delle fibre tessili vegetal!). 

Agricultural Training. 

Predome, E. L’educazione nirale. Storia, idee, opere. Torino, G. B. Paravia, 
'1936]. iSS p. 

Agricultural progress. The journal of the Agricultural education association. 
Y. 14. (Part Id 1937. Cambridge, W. HefiEer & sons, 1937. 93 p. 


General Agronomy. 

Chapperon, R. Silos e magazzini per ammassi granari: progettazione, costmzione* 
gestione. Udine, Istituto delle edizioni accademiche, [1936]. XIX, 217 p, 

Naf, A. Diingerlehre. ix. vermehrte und verbesserte Aufi. Aarau, Wirz & Cie.„ 
1936. 182 p. (Landwirtschaftliche Lehrbiicher hrsg. vom Schweizerischen 
Landwirtscbaftslelirerverband). 

The American fertilizer handbook 25th, 27-29th Year. 1932, 1934-1936. 

Philadelphia, Ware Bros. Co., 1932, 1934-1936. 4 vols. 

Crops of temperate regions . 

Dieckmann, A. Die deutsche Sojabohne. Ihre Bedeutung fur die Yolkswirtschaft, 
Ernahrung und die Landwirtschaft. Berlin, Reiclxsnahrstand Yerlags-Ges. 
m. b. H., [ 19373 * 59 p. 

Naf. A. and A. Grisch. Der Anbau der Feldfriichte und Futterpflanzen. 5. Aufi. 
Aarau, Wirz & Cie., 1936. 233 p. fLandwirtschaftliche Lehrbiicher hrsg. vom 
Schweizerischen L andwrrtschaftslehrer-Verband). 

Luppi, M. Yerso la borti.fica di un pascolo appenninico. Bolzano. Soc. italiana tip. 
editrice, 1936. 119 p. 

Crops of tropical and subtropical countries. 

Egyptian cotton year book for 1935-36. 5th year. Edited by George Pila- 
vachi. [Alexandria (?)], Societe de publications egyptiennes, [1936], 192 p. 

Horticulture. 

Annuaire suisse DE L"horticulture x936-1937. 13-14. Aufiage. Zurich-Wip- 
kingen, Yerlag von Siegfried & Co., [1936-1937]. 2 vols. 

LEBL, M. Beerenobst und Beerenverwertung. 6. neubearb. Aufiage von G. A. Langer 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1936, 152 p. 

Zangheki, P. Funghi mangerecci, con particolare riguardo a qnelli die crescono 
in Romagna. Guida popolare per il loro facile riconoscimento. Edito a cura 
della Cassa dei risparmi di Forli. Forli, Stab. tip. P. Yalbonesi, 1936. 14S p. 


Forestry. 

FEraroli, L. II larice nelle Alpi orientali italiane. Firenze, M. Ricci, 1936. (Firenze, 
R. Stazione sperimentale di selvicoltura. Pubblicazioni, n° 5). 

1. II larice nella montagna lombarda. 1936. 509 p. 
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IvanxTSIKII, B. Jlicn ii jincoBO roenoAapcTBo na Ynpai'ni. BapmaBa, 1936. 123 p. {ITpaid 
ynpaiiicBRoro nayKosoro iHCTJrryTv, Tom 27). 

[Forests and the forest economy in the Ukraine]. 

Pj;ovx>iv. Targovsko-iiidoustrialna kamara. Fopirrh 11 ropcKOTO CTonancTBO bf Poao- 
mrrli. , Il-na ** floopyaaca ” 1936. 152 p. 

[Forests and the forest economy in the Roclopi mountains], 

Sokoeowski, S. Las tatrzanski. [Zakopane, Wydawnictwo Populamo-naukowe 
Muzeum tatrzahskiego], 1936. 136 p. 

[The forest of Tatra], 


Animal Husbandry. 

LERO\y A. Le pore: elevage, engraissement, reproduction. Paris, Hachette, [1937]. 
200 p. (Lncyclopedie des connaissances agricoles sous la direction de M. E. 
Chancrin). 

Mandecki, S, Organizacja zbytu trzody chlewnej w Polsce. Krakow, Nakladem 
Polskiej akademii iimiej^tnosci, 1937. V, 5 2 9 P* (Polska akademia umiej^tnosci. 
Brace rolniczo-lesne, n° 22). 

[Second title in French: The Organisation of pigs marketing in Poland], 


Rural Engineering. 

DENCKER, C. H. Landwirtschaftliche Staff- und Maschinenkunde. Allgemeinver- 
standlicher Leitfaden der physikalischen Gnmdlagen und der Landmaschinen- 
kunde fiir den Unterricht und den Bauemhof. Berlin, P. Parey, 1936. VIII, 
262 p. 


A gviciiMural Industries . 

EnTE nazionaeE SERICO, Roma. Amiuario serico 1935* Milano, Alga, 1937. 140 p. 
British dairy Farmers’ association. Journal, vok 49. London, 1937, 45 ° P- 
Faure H. M. F. & Co. Review of the oil and fat markets, 1936. London, [Burrup, 
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THE PROBLEM OF APPLICATION OF FERTILISERS 
IN ALEURITES PLANTATIONS. 


i. — Soils. 

Aleurites species , as in general, other members of the family Euphorbiaceae, 
are not very exacting as regards soils. 

Plantations have been established on every type of land: scrub-land, uncul¬ 
tivated ground, in very dry countries, at high altitudes, on low-lying and humid 
plains. During the course of planting experiments on various soils, it was 
proved that Aleurites succeed on practically all soils slightly acid and sufficiently 
moist, provided there is good drainage, and no excessively high content in phos¬ 
phates and lime. It seems that the most suitable soil would be clayey-sand 
with an argillaceous sub-soil. This type of soil can generally be easily drained 
and at the same time remain sufficiently moist. This does not mean that 
Aleurites will not succeed in other types of soil. In Florida, tung oil trees 
grow on soils whose consistency varies from white sand to compact clay; the 
deelopment of the trees is due to the richness of the soil. The greater the 
richness of the soil, the more vigorous the growth. 

According to Wilson, Aleurites species in China do not appear to show an 
preference for a definite type of soil; the trees grow equally well in mixed, 
gravelly, or clayey-sand soils; the plantations are preferably established in sil¬ 
iceous clay ground. 

In Brazil, the plantations are formed chiefly on red soils which are defi¬ 
cient in lime and slightly acid, their pH varying from 5.0 to 6.5. These soiE 
are sufficiently rich in nitrogen to afford a normal development of the trees. 

Although Aleurites is readily adaptable to different types of land, it is not 
to be supposed that this species will succeed on poor soils where other crops 
cannot be cultivated. In reality, the trees absorb a considerable quantity of 
nutritive elements from the soil; this fact is proved by the extraordinary 
distances to which the roots will spread to obtain the necessary nutrition when 
the trees are planted in poor soils. Hr. H. I. Haskins, of the Alachua Tung 
Oil Groves, considers that newly-cleared land, still rich in humus should 
be used for the establishment of new tung oil plantations - unless already 
cultivated lands are available - but maintained, by means of the necessary 
attention, sufficiently rich in nutritive elements and especially in humus. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that carbonaceous material lias proved more effective for 
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Table I, — Yields ami measurements of tung trees 
(According to \\\ Newell, H. Mowry and 

until different fen 
R. M. Barnette) 

ilizers * 


Quant it}' 
of fertilizer 


Average 

ree vield 


t 

Fertiliser material 

Single type 

Cluster 

type 

applied per 

— 

— 

--= 

-—- 

! 

tree in lbs. 

Seed 

Oil 

Seed (a) | 

Oil {3) 

!D | 


in lbs. (2} 

in lbs. (3) 


Nitrate of Soda.. 

1927 

V4 

7-3 

2-5 

5 - 8 

2-0 

Bone meal. 

* 

4.3 

o.S 

4.6 

1.6 

SA, 2 v. DB, 2 0 0 ; SP; UP ... . 

3 

2.5 

0.9 

5-6 

1-9 

Superphosphate. 

I I * / a 

1.4 

°-5 

2. L 

0.7 

Muriate of Potash. 

X .-4 

r.i 

0.4 

i 4.9 

1.0 

Superphosphate. 

-a- Muriate of Potash ....... 

* 7 = 

V4 

0.6 

0.2 

4-9 

J *7 

Manure. 

l8 

2.1 

0.7 

6.r 

2 . T 

No fertilizer. 

O 

0.3 

0.1 

3.0 

I -O 

Nitrate of Soda. 

1928 

1 

0 

0 

i -5 

O.5 

Bone meal. 

3 

1.6 

0.6 

i .9 

O.7 

SA, 2 %; DB, 2 V SP; MP .... 

4 

2.0 

0.7 

0.8 

O.3 

Superphosphate’.1 


1.5 

0.5 

1.6 j 

0.6 

Muriate of Potash ........ j 

1C ; 

0.8 

0.3 

2.1 j 

0.7 

Superphosphate.1 

4 - Muriate of Potash . 

2 

Vs 

r.6 

j 0.6 

2.4 

o.S 

Manure.i 

. -O 

4-5 

1 1.6 

2.6 

t 0.0 

No fertilizer. 

0 

2.0' 

i °*7 

1.4 

i °-5 

Nitrate of Soda.• . . 

1929 

1 1 

5-4 

1.0 

, 6.0 

| 2.1 

Bone meal.• . . . . 

3 

5-7 

j 2 .O 

i 4-4 

: 1.5 

SA, 2 %; DB, 2 %; SP; MP . . . . 

1 4 

S 3 -S 

i -3 

: 4-6 

1.6 

Superphosphate. 

2 

4.2 

1 M 

4-6 

1 .6 

Muriate of Potash . .. 

1 Q 

1.4 

0.5 

5.2 

i.S 

Superphosphate .. 

~S Muriate of Potash. 

| 1/ 3 

2.2 

0.8 

| 6.3 

| 2.2 

Manure. 

20 

5 -i 

j i.S 

; 8.6 

| 3-0 

No fertilizer ........... 

| O 

2-3 

1 0.8 

i 3 * - 7 

1 

i i -3 


(i) SA ™ Sulphate of ammonia; DB = dried blood; SP = superphosphate; MP — muriate of 
potash,. 

{2} All seed weights of air-dried hulled seeds. 

(3) Pounds of oil were computed by considering that air-dried hulled seed contained 34.5 per 

cent, oil. 
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Conclusion of 

Table I. 




3 

-\s_ar average 

tree yield 

Aterage 

tree measurements 
m 1929 

Fertiliser muteim* Single tjpe 

Cluster tvpe 

Height 

Spread 

Aiea 

of trunk 

cross section 

in sq m 

1 Seed 

(1) 1 m lbs, (2' 

1 , 

heert 0,1 

in 

feet 

m 

feet 

Nitrate of Soda . ... 42 

1 5 

4 4 15 

9 4 

13 2 

iS q 

Bone meal . 32 

i 1 

30 12 

8 q 

x 3 7 

176 

SA, 2 r \ t DB 2 t 0 , SP M? 2 S 

1 0 

3 7 13 

9 3 

13 4 

iS 8 

Superphosphate ., 24 

0 s 

2 ^ 10 

8 2 

1 r 4 

12 0 

Muriate of potash . . . . ! 1.1 

Superphosphate -+- Muriate of 

O 4 

I 

3 4 

O 4 

13 4 

16 6 

potash. 13 

0 5 

4 5 * h 

y S 

14 1 

15 0 

Manure. 30 

1 4 

5 S 20 

10 2 

14 4 

203 

Without fertilizers .... 15 

0 5 

27 O U 

8.3 

12 4 

12 7 

(1) SA ~ S ilp. rite «>f ammonia; DB — dried 
of potash. 

(2} All seed wei-pit- of air-dried hulled «eed. 

blood; SP — sip 

>erphospliate; MP 

— Muriate 

(3) Pounds m£ oil ftere c imputed by 

cent. oil. 

considering 

that air-d* ied hu 

lied s>eed 

e« mtamed 31 3 pet 


the growth of young tung trees that chemical fertilisers. A mixture of the latter 
together with carbonaceous material should he used. 

It must always be remembered that Aleurites should be planted in well- 
drained ground. Insufficient drainage causes more harm to the tree than anv 
other adverse condition of the soil As the establishment of drainage channels 
is frequently expensive, soils with a natural drainage should be selected. 

2. — Application of fertilisers. 

The question of manuring in Aleurites plantations is still a matter of some 
controversy; however, the majority of planters are in favour of light fertili¬ 
sation. 

Some planters consider that the increase in yields due to the use of fer¬ 
tilizers do not compensate the costs entailed; and that an incautious applica¬ 
tion of fertilisers during the first stages of growth may cause a too rapid de¬ 
velopment of the tree and consequently bring about a disequilibrium between 
the aerial parts and the root-system, resulting in trees not sufficiently resistant 
to strong winds; and that also, trees receiving an excess of fertilisers develop 
too many upper branches and thus do not afford an effective protection to 
the soil, which is consequently exposed to the dangers of erosion. 
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Table II- — Yields of twig trees in fertiliser test plots (*'). 
(According to Y\h ZSTewelx, H. Howry and R. M. Barnette). 


(The trees were planted in 1923; 12 trees per plot, except plot 4, which had 
6 trees). 



Quantity 

? 

i Average tree yield 

Plot 

of fertiliser 
used per tree 
; in lbs. 

| Single type 

Cluster type 


! Seed i Oil 

Seed fi) J Oil (2) 


j in lbs. (1) j in lbs. (2) 


1927 



! 3 



3-4 

1.2 

5.2 

i.S 


! 0 



i.S 

0.6 

2.4 . 

o.S 


1 

1 ^ 



3-9 

1.0 

4.8 

1.7 

4 • .. 

0 



0.9 

0.3 

3*2 

1.1 


3 



HrO 

1.6 

6.7 

2.3 


! 20 



I.I 

0.4 

4 *i i 

1.4 

■7 . 

3 



3-3 

1.1 

5 -° ! 

i *7 

8. 

! 0 




0.6 

4*9 

1.7 



1928 





1 . .. 

4 



3.6 

1-2 

3.6 : 

1.2 


0 



3-1 

I. I 

3*5 ; 

1.2 

3 . 

4 



4 -o 

T *4 

4.0 

l.6 

4 . 

0 



o -3 

0.1 

3*4 , 

1.2 

5 . 

4 



4.S 

1.7 

7 *3 ‘ 

2-5 

6. 

20 




! °* 5 

3*9 

i *3 


4 



4-4 

1.5 

6.1 

2.1 

S.i 

5 



2.3 

| o.S 

4*3 ; 

i *5 



1929 






*T 



S.S 

1 3.0 | 

7.2 1 

2.5 

**> 

! O 



5*4 

1.9 

5 * 2 j 

1.8 

3 .- - 

! 4 



8.9 

3* 1 

7.6 , 

2.6 

4 . 

0 



i *4 

0.5 

S.x 


5 * -. 

! 4 



10.8 

3-7 

L 5-5 ; 

5-3 

6. 

20 



5 - s 

2.0 

6.4 : 

'2 - 2 

7.. . 

4 



3.3 

d .9 

6.9 ! 

2.4 

8. 

; 5 



5 *t 

i.S 

9-3 

3.2 


(*) The fertilisers used were as follows: Plot 1: Bone meal and cottonseed meal in equal quanti¬ 
ties. — Plot 2: A mixture containing 2 percent, of nitrate of soda. 1 percent, of sulphate of ammonia 
2 per cent, of cottonseed meal, S per cent, of superphosphate and \ per cent, of muriate of potash, 
with the addition of 4 lbs. of air-slaked lime, applied 4 times during 11 years. No fertiliser was 
applied until 1930. — Plot 3: Same mixture as in plot a, with one application of lime, at planting as. 
in plot 2. — Plot 4: Check - no fertiliser. — Plot 5: Same mixture as in plot 2. — Plot 6: Stable 
manure. Plot 7: Mixture containing as active elements, 3 per cent, of nitrate of soda, 2 per cent, 
of cottonseed meal, 8 per cent, superphosphate and 4 per cent, of muriate of potash, — Plot S: 
Bone meal, 

(1) All seed-weights of air-dried hulled seeds. 

{2) Pounds of oil were calculated as in Table I. 
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Continuing Tabae II, 


Quantity 

Average tree yield 

Plot 

j of fertilizer 

( used per tree 

1 lbs 

i 

! 

i Single type 

Cluster type 


1 

1 Seed Oil 

in lbs (i) ! in lbs ( 2 ) 

Seed (l) j Oil (2) 




1930 




I . 1 

4 

< 

0.6 

0.2 | 

0.6 

0.2 

O 4 

5 

1 

0.5 j 

0.2 1 

0.7 

0.2 

3 -.| 

5 

f 

0.4 

0.1 ! 

0.9 

0.3 


0 


0.05 | 

0.02 

0.6 

0.2 

5 . 1 

5 

i 

°*7 1 

0.2 

0-5 

0.2 

6 . 

20 


1.2 1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

7 • ■ * * *.! 

5 

i 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

S. i 

6 


0.2 j 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 



1931 





5 

, 

IQ. I 1 

6.5 

19-3 ! 

6.6 


5 

1 

20.0 ! 

6,9 

20.4 

7 *° 

3 - - * - *. 

5 

! 

20.1 

6.9 

3 2 -7 

11 .3 

4 . 

0 


5 -o 

1.7 

1S.5 

6.4 

5 . 

5 


22.2 

7*7 

39-7 , 

I 3*7 


20 


26.7 

9.2 i 

2 j? „ 2, 

7*7 

7 .' 

5 


2 5-9 | 

8.9 

35*7 J 

12.3 

8. ... . . 

6 

i 

16.6 

5*7 ' 

28.9 

10.0 



1932 (3) 





5 

1 

o -3 1 

0.1 

°*9 j 

0.3 

2.. , . . * 

5 


0.3 j 

0.1 

1.1 

0.4 

3 . 

5 


1.0 ! 

0.3 

2,1 

0.7 

4 .* * 

0 


0.05 ! 

0.02 1 

0.9 

o *3 

5 .! 

5 


0.2 1 

0.1 I 

i *4 

0.5 

6.I 

20 


- 0.5 

0,2 1 

1.2 

0.4 

7 .j 

5 


0.07 

0.02 j 

3 *i 

1.1 

*.1 

6 



0.5 1 

I *5 

0.5 



1933 





6 


7*5 

2.6 | 

5-7 

I 2.0 

2..' 

6 


3*9 

| 

6.8 

2 *3 

3 . 

6 


5-6 

1.9 

13.2 

1 4-6 

4 . ; 

0 


0.4 

0*1 | 

7.9 

1 2 -7 

5 . 

6 


6.0 

2.1 

17*5 

6.0 

6 . . . .. , 

20 


3.6 

1.2 ! 

S.i 

2.8 

7 .' 

6 


6.S 

| 2 *3 ! 

10.0 

! 3*4 

s■ 

i 6 


4.8 

! 1-7 ! 

1 

0.2 

( 3 - 2 


(1) All seed weights of air-dried hulled seeds. 

(2) Pounds were calculated as in Table I. 

{3) The low yields of 1933 are due to late frost occurring while the trees were in bloom. 
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Conclusion of Table II. 


Plot 

7 year average tree yield 

Single type 

Cluste 

type 


Seed 
in lb. (1) 

Oil 

in lb. (2) 

Seed (1) 

Oil (2) 


6.2 

2.1 

6.x 

2.1 

0 _ .. 

5 -o 

T *7 

5-7 

2.0 

3 . 

6.1 

2.1 

9-4 

3-3 

4 . 

1.2 

0.4 

6.1 

2.1 

5 * - * .. 

7.0 

2-4 

12.7 

4.4 

6. 

5.8 

2.0 

6.6 

2.3 

7 • * * * .. , 

7.0 

2.4 

9-6 j 

3-3 

S.. 

[ 4-6 

1.6 

8.3 

■ 2 - 9 


(1) All seed weights of air-dried hulled seed. 

(2) Pounds of oil were calculated as in Table I* 


On the other hand, it has been shown from experiments carried out in 
various countries and chiefly in the United States on the requirements in nu¬ 
tritive material of Aleurites, that these trees absorb very considerable quan¬ 
tities of organic matter from the soil, which must be replaced if it is desired 
to supply the trees with an adequate nutrition. 

No better indication can be given of the results obtained through man¬ 
uring than b}' reproducing the results of the fertiliser trials carried out since 
1923 at the Gainsville Agricultural Experiment Station in Florida. These 
experiments showed that the want of nitrogen is a limiting factor in the growth 
of Aleurites , and that a mixture of fertilisers containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash gives a maximum development and yield. 

The results of these different experiments are reproduced in the following 
tables (see tables I, II, III). 

In practice, the following methods tested by American research workers 
may be followed. The trees should receive two applications of fertiliser every 
year. The first application is usually made after transplanting the tree. At 
this period, half one to pound avoirdupois of fertiliser is recommended. A ap¬ 
plication of one to two lbs. should be made during the summer; during the second 
year, two applications of two lbs. per tree. Three lbs. of fertiliser must be given 
to four-year old trees. When the trees begin to bear fruit, the amount of fertil¬ 
iser should be increased in proportion to the number of fruit. Trees from 8 to 
xo years giving good harvests may be given from 10 to 12 lbs. of fertiliser every 
''year. 

A fertiliser composed of approximately 5 per cent, of ammonia, 7 per cent, 
of phosphoric acid and 2 per cent, of potash is recommended for young trees. 
When the trees have attained the stage of fructification, the percentage of phos- 
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Table III* — Measurements of tang frees in fertilizer test plots (*), 
(According to W. Newell, H. Mowry _and R. M. Barnette). 



] Quantity 

Average tree measurements 

Plot 

f of fertilizer 

Height 


i Area 

per tree 

Spread 

1 of a trunk 


(lbs.) | 

in feet 

in feet 

, cross section 
j in sq. in. 


1929 


I . 


TO -5 

M 

10.3 

2 . 


9-9 

I 1-9 

, L 3 -i 

3 • 

. 4 

10.7 

1 3 A 

20.0 

4 • 


S.i 

10.8 

i- r1.0 

5 ■ 


IT .2 

15.1 

i 20.4 

0 . 


9-7 

12.5 

1 * 3-4 

7 • 

. 1 

10 9 

15.r 3 

1S.6 

;s . 


11 1 

14.6 

5-9 


1930 




r . 



13.2 

1 45-7 

2 


12.2 

13-7 

20.1 

3 - 


12. S 

15*7 

1 -7^ 

4 * 


co.3 , 

1 2.2 

16.9 

5 • 


12.6 

1 7.1 

1 46.9 

b . 


IO.U 

I 3-7 

19.5 

7 • 


13.7 

16.1 

44 -5 

8 . 


12.0 

16.i 

20.9 


1931 




1 . 


12.S 1 

x 7-7 

3 1 -4 

2 , 


*2.3 

rG.o 

24.7 

3 • 


13-3 

17.S 

32.G 

4 • 


10.6 

I 5-5 

19-5 

5 * 


12.6 i 

18.2 

30.3 

6 . 


12.0 

16.6 

43.4 

7 * 


14.8 

19.4 

3°*3 

8 . 


12.8 | 

e8.o 

! 26,6 


1932 




1 . 


i 3*7 ; 

19.0 

34.6 

2 


12.3 j 

1:7.4 

! 29.8 

3 - 


13.8 ' 

19,6 

37 - x 

4 . 


11.2 , 

16.7 

22.0 

5 * 

. 5 

12.S ' 

19.0 

34-3 

6 . 

.. 20 

12.4 

16.7 

25 -* 

7 . 


14.7 

iy -7 

34 *'^ 

8 . 

.. 0 

* 3-2 

1.8,7 

30.7 


(*) The same fertilizers were applied as in Table II; 

however in plot 2, 

lime was applied in 


1926, 1930 and 1934. 
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Conclusion of Table III. 



Quantity 

Average tree measurements 

Plot 

of fertilizer 

per tree 

(lbs.) 

Height 

in feet 

Spread 

in feet 

Area 

of a trunk 
cross section 
in sq. in. 



1933 





6 

14.4 

20.7 

44.0 

*> 

6 

12.8 

19 . T 

34-5 


6 

14.4 

21.1 

44-5 


0 

11 -4 

17*9 

27.6 


6 

14.2 

I9.4 

41.2 


20 

12.5 

19.1 

311 

7 . 

G 

15-5 

20.5 

40.7 

8. 

6 

14.6 

20.6 

36.0 


photic acid and potash must be increased. For young trees, it is advisable to give 
the greatest possible amount of ammonia in organic form. Farm manure if obtain¬ 
able is also useful, but guano is superior to other fertilisers. The use of tung 
oil cakes as a fertiliser has been suggested. In this manner, besides cultivating 
green manure plants, a considerable quantity of nitrogen can be returned to the 
soil, which otherwise would have to be supplied by means of bought fertilisers, 
and it is sufficient to add potassic and pkosphatic fertilisers to obtain a well- 
balanced fertiliser. But young trees rarely produce enough fruits to give a suffi¬ 
cient oil residue, and in order to obtain any appreciable quantity of nitrogen from 
this source, the trees must have come into full bearing. 

In practice, the best results have been obtained by the American Tung Oil 
Corporation by the utilisation of guano. On the other hand, at the University 
of Florida, experiments have shown that a mixture of fertilisers composed of 
nitrate of soda, cottonseed meal, sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and mur¬ 
iate of potash is more successful. This fertiliser contains 5 per cent, of ammonia, 
8 per cent, of phosphoric acid and 4 per cent, of potash. This is employed in 
the proportion of 3 lbs. per tree during the first four or five years, and later 
4 lbs. are applied. 

Experiments have also been carried out on the influence of fertilisers on the 
oil content of the seeds. The results obtained are very contradictory. According 
to the reports received from China, the oil content of the seeds would vary as 
regards the richness of the soil, and might consequently be affected by the ap¬ 
plication of fertilisers, wffiile the trials made at the Gainsville Experiment Station, 
Florida, show, on the contrary, that the oil content of the seeds is only slightly 
influenced by the application of fertilisers. 


J. Legros, 
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A NEW METHOD OF PROPAGANDA 
IN FAVOUR OF THE UTILISATION OF THE HORSE: 

THE RURAL HORSE SOCIETIES. 

In previous articles (*), attention was drawn to the present crisis in 
the breeding of horses and especially of thoroughbreds which in many countries 
is marked by a constant decrease in the actual numbers. In these articles some 
attempt has been made to ascertain the causes of this phenomenon, which is 
also causing grave concern to the military authorities, as the question of obtaining 
remounts is already causing difficulties, and might become very serious in the 
case of war. The interests of breeders, economy and the army coincide on 
this point; an excessive decrease in the breeding of horses and especially of 
thoroughbreds must be avoided. Means must therefore, be found, not only to 
prevent a decline in horse breeding but also to effect an improvement in the 
quality of the horses themselves. 

In seeking to discover the causes of the present reduction in stock, it lias 
often been noted by the authorities dealing with the protection of horse-breed¬ 
ing interests that this reduction was not only due to objective causes, but also 
to the fact that less importance is now attached to the horse and that less interest 
is being taken in the breeding and utilisation of this faithful co-worker of the 
farmer, even in the country, where the maintenance of horsebreeding is most 
essential. It was considered the wisest course to eradicate the fundamental 
cause of this decline and the successful results obtained in less than 15 years 
have shown that these efforts have followed the right direction. 

What has been the cause of the decline of interest in the use of horses even 
among the rural population ? 

The following facts explain the situation: after the war, the marked shortage 
in mounted troops greatly reduced the number of youths with a good knowledge 
of the upkeep and handling of horses; at the same time, there was a conspicuous 
decrease in the number of men wffio had learnt good horsemanship in the army 
and knew the pleasure thus given to the countryman. 


(*) See; The Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice, 1935, Nos. S-io-11 ; Ibid.? 
1937, No. 4. * 
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It was necessary therefore, to find means of remedying this situation, and 
some way of rendering the service of the horse popular among the rural classes, 
and also to stimulate the taste for horse-breeding and at the same time the 
knowledge required for carrying it out sucessfully. 

The task of remedying this problem was competently undertaken by the 
Rural Horse Societies. 

These associations were first founded after the war in the countries of Cen¬ 
tral Europe, and later increased and spread so rapidly that to-day these socie¬ 
ties are established in many States (Germany, France, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, etc.). They aim at remedying the causes above 
indicated and it can be already definitely stated that wherever these societies 
are in operation, they have instilled a liking for equine sports among the -mass 
of the people and given a new impulse to the propaganda undertaken in favour 
of the utilisation of the horse. 


The work of the Rural Horse Societies. 

In most countries these associations are established in accordance with the 
following principles:— 

An endeavour' is made to interest the youth of the country by theoretical 
and practical instruction in horsemanship and also in the driving and handling 
of horses. The Societies are distributed according to the number of communes, 
less often according to the districts and are frequently combined into national 
organisations. Free time is utilised in instructing their members and in group 
excursions, competitions, hunting, etc. 

In many countries, the instructors are as a rule ex-army officers or non¬ 
commissioned officers of the mounted troops; there are also special schools with 
Instructors trained ad hoc . 

A point of interest representing an entirely new departure is that, as a general 
Tule, farm horses are employed: the member of a rural horse association differs 
principally from those of other horse societies in that he does not already possess ; 
•a saddle-horse. His animal which is used during the week for farm work, on 
Sunday serves as a saddle or harness horse. 


Advantage ' of rural riding. 

This latter innovation has proved particularly successful. At the school 
of riding and driving, the breeder and the owner of the horses acquire a more 
extensive knowledge of the latent qualities of their horses and begin to realise 
the various ways In which they can be utilised. 

The school also includes, individual or general horsemanship, team riding, 
cross country races, driving with i, 2 or 4 horses, theoretical instruction regard¬ 
ing at the same time, the meaning and purpose of riding and driving, the struc¬ 
ture of the horse, its working capacity, diseases and shoeing, and all this not 
only assists the breeder in obtaining a better knowledge of his animals, but also 
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in adopting improved methods of training. The horse itself also benefits by 
improved training, and is, so to speak, subjected to a constant test in output 
value, and thus acquires an aptitude for more varied purposes and consequently 
an increased value. This is all the more important as the trade in horses, to-day 
more than ever before, requires trained animals, which it can utilise to greater 
advantage. The Rural Horse Societies have now become, in effect, the selling 
centres for horses. 

At the same time these associations have proved of conspicuous value 
for the instruction of horsemen and the training of horses. Within a short 
period, a remarkable number of trained saddle-horses have been produced, thus 
affording an increase in the development of horse racing and similar sports. The 
horses are first presented at the local rural horse shows and classified according 
to aptitude, the best animals are sent to horse shows of the ordinary class, which 
to-da3" often represent centres where horses are selected for national and interna¬ 
tional horse competitions. In this way, horse shows are now divided into two 
categories: those of the first category take place in the horse-breeding districts 
and serve for purposes of selection; the competitions of the second category are 
held in the principal town centres and aim at sports records. 

Gustave Rau who founded the rural horse societies in Germany, which are 
excellently organised, some years ago at the beginning of this movement made 
the following statement: f The German peasant together with the German horse 
should be the mainstay of equine sports \ The progress obtained supported 
this opinion: in Germany, without this considerable total of trained horses, horses 
and equestrians taking part in competitions and shows would not have obtained 
their present world-wide success. 

Rut the work of the Rural Horse Societies was not limited to the improve¬ 
ment of training methods. Their role was also extended to instructing the peasant 
in horsemanship and driving and instilled into the rural population some ele¬ 
mentary notions of the breeding and systematic upkeep of horses which are the 
basis of all well-organised horse-breeding. This success is all the more valuable 
as it is precisely this branch of horse-raising which requires special technical 
knowledge and as it is not really profitable without a proper handling and an 
intelligent utilisation of the horse. Most of the rural horse associations are only 
concerned with thoroughbreds: on the other hand in consequence of the very 
complete technical instruction now given to their members, draught horses also 
benefit through the activity of the societies. 

The importance and advantage of the Rural Horse Societies to the State. 

The advantages of these associations in the breeding and maintenance of 
horses may already be seen from the above brief description. Moreover, they 
have also become important as regards national defence. On the other hand, 
these societies also control the decline in the breeding of horses and especially 
of thoroughbreds, so necessary for army purposes, and in addition they serve 
to maintain a constant reserve of trained saddle-horses, practically ready for 
military use. Lastly they give instruction to a considerable number of the 
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rural population in riding and driving, which is equivalent to a pre-military 
training. 

In most countries the State has recognised the high importance of the Rural 
Horse Societies. Generally, the establishment of these associations has been 
encouraged and the activities of those already in operation have been well sup¬ 
ported. 

In some countries, horse associations are closely connected with national 
breeding studs. (Germany, France). In others, they are dependent on certain 
Ministries (War or Agriculture). Particular attention is given to the training 
of instructors in riding and driving, who can only become recognised instructors 
after having successfully passed the standards set. In many instances, the 
establishment of travelling instructors in horsemanship and driving has given 
good results. 

Horse shows, chiefly taking the form of competitions and record trials, and 
also all other public demonstrations by the societies in question, are encouraged 
by the award of prizes, etc. as the value of this system in the development 
of the rural horse associations has been fully recognised. 

A direct incentive is given to the societies in various ways: instructors paid 
by the State - loans given without interest - free concession of saddles and 
harness. A new 7 means of assistance consists in insuring horses and riders against 
all accidents which may occur during instruction in horsemanship and during 
the various horse show's. 

E. Moskovits. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: ( 12 ) LITHUANIA. * 

Lithuania is a new European State. But, in the Xlllth century, a Lithua¬ 
nian State was already in existence, afterwards incorporated into Russia and 
in 19x8 was restored only to its former position. 

The boundaries of the present Lithuanian Republic are not by any means 
as wide as those of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in the Middle Ages. The Re¬ 
public does not even include the whole of the region inhabited by the Lithuanians, 
as one part pertains to Poland and another to Russia. Lithuania is constituted 
mainly by the old Russian Government of Kowno to which have been added 
some smaller territories. 

One part of the country is bounded by a chain of Urano-Baltic mountains, 
the remainder of the country is flat. As a general rule, the soil is clayey-sand 
or sandy-clay and very fertile. The proportion of grazing lands to the total 
area of cultivated lands is sufficiently large to ensure obtaining the necessary 
conditions for successful stock farming. 

The climate is very similar to that of East Prussia: the spring is cold and 
dry, while the summer is wet and hot followed by a mild autumn. Grazing is 
possible up to December. Usually the winters have little snow. 

There is no industrial activity of any importance, and the revenue of the 
country depends chiefly on agricultural production. The fertility of the soil lends 
itself particularly to the cultivation of cereals; stock farming is in consequence 
somewhat behindhand. 


* The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin; in 1934 - No. 1 November 
(France - in 1935 - No. 2, April (Italy), No. 3, June (Hungary), No. 4, July (Czechoslovakia), No. 5, 
August (Austria), - in 1936 - No. 6, March (Switzerland), No. 7, May Denmark), No. 8, November 
(Belgium), - in 1937 No. o, February (Poland), No. 10, March (Bulgaria), No. 11, April (batvia)* 


** Tec . 6 Ingl . 
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According to the data taken from a census of farms made in 1930, Lithua¬ 
nia is seen to be a country typically of peasant farming. The greater part of the 
land is taken up by small or medium-sized peasant farms. 

Taking the peasant farms of 5 to 100 ha., those of 5 to 15 ha. are considered 
as small; the farms of approximately 15 to 50 ha. as medium and those of 50 to 
100 ha. as large. The average size of a farm in Lithuania is about 15 hectares. 
The farms of under 5 ha. can be considered as “ dwarf ” farms. If the soil is poor, 
farms having up to 8 hectares also come under this group. Naturally there are 
also small divided farms and large estates. 

The large farms, that is, farms where the greater part of the work is not car¬ 
ried out by the owner but by hired labourers, exceed 100 ha. in area. 

The following table gives in detail the apportionment of farms in Lithuania. 


Table I. — Area and apportionment of farms. 


Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

% 

Total 

surface area 
in ha 

% 

! 

1-2 ha... 

x 3 797 

4.So 

IS S62 

0.44 

2-5 ». 

39 666 

13.S0 

135 214 

3-13 

». 

45 S 82 

15-97 

295 3°7 

6.84 

S—IO a . 

32 355 

11.26 

2S7 590 

6.65 

10-12 ». 

2S 060 

9.76 

304 612 

705 

12-15 ».*. 

31 512 

10.97 

4 X 9 123 

9.71 

15-20 ......... . 

33 236 

11.56 

569 921 

13.20 

20-30 »... 

34 x 97 

11.90 

826 593 

19.14 

30-50 ». 

20 597 

7* I 7 

762 894 

17.67 

50-100 ».. 

6 476 

2.25 

425 025 

9.89 

30-50 ». 

20 597 

7.17' 

762 S94 

17.67 

IOO-I5O » .. 

906 

0.32 

108 154 

2,50 

150-200' » . ... 

379 

0.13 

64 169 

1.49 

200 ha. and over. 

3 Z 7 

O.II 

101 050 

2.34 

Total . . . 

2S7 380 

100 

4 318 514 

100 


I. — Dairying species and breeds. 

The Lithuanian peasant obtains most of his income through stock farming 
and the dairying industry. These branches of agriculture depend chiefly on the 
forage crops grown in the country. 

(1) Cattle. 

Towards the end of 1935, Lithuania possessed 1,168,160 head of cattle, 
comprising 750,730 dairy cows. Just previous to the war, this total only amount- 
<ed to 776,000 head, and directly after the war, in 1920, to only 604,000 head. 
Thus this number has increased considerably in recent years. 
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Three breeds only of practical importance are found in Lithuania: the Li¬ 
thuanian indigenous breed, the Dutch black-spotted breed and the red Danish breed . 
These three breeds are diffused throughout the country, but recently an at- 
tempt has been made to group them as follows: the raising of the black-spotted 
breed is limited to the south and west regions of the country; while that of the 
red and red-spotted breeds tends to concentrate in the north and north-east. 

Formerly, the raising of fat cattle was practised on a large scale, the greater 
part of the meat being exported to Germany. 

Since some considerable time, in Lithuania cattle are bred practically exclus¬ 
ively for dairying production, and now only dairy breeds are found. 

The indigenous Lithuanian breed belongs to the red short-horned species of 
the west of the Slav countries; it is the most widely represented of non-selected 
breeds. From a scientific point of view, little study has been given to this spe¬ 
cies, but, it would appear to pertain to the indigenous Latvian, Russian and 
Polish breeds. These animals show very considerable differences in respect of 
build and coat. Examples are to be found having a weight equal to the best 
dairy cattle in West Europe, while others are small in size and of poor appearance. 
These latter are to be found chiefly in regions with poor, sandy and flinty soil, 
while the former are met with in the districts of extensive cultivation. 

The milk yield of the indigenous Lithuanian breed is generally satisfactory 
and even good. Naturally some animals are found giving a poor yield. The 
indigenous cows are esteemed chiefly for the high fat content of their milk, 
generally exceeding 4 per cent., while it is not unusual to find a percentage of 
4*5 to 5. 

In respect of meat yield, the indigenous breed does not attain a high posi¬ 
tion; the animals are generally too small and have little flesh. Only exception¬ 
ally does the weight exceed 400-450 kgs. In poor and sandy regions, this weight 
is usually lower and does not attain 250-300 kgs. 

Selection work with the indigenous Fithuanian breed has only recently been 
undertaken, and accordingly the results obtained cannot be fully discussed as 
yet. However, two definite points are now known: the indigenous Lithuanian 
dairy cow yields abundant milk with a high fat content, and, a fact of consid¬ 
erable importance, is well adapted to the unfavourable climate of the country. 
The indigenous cattle are entirely free from tuberculosis and other dangerous 
diseases. 

Before the war, certain owners imported dairy breeds from West Europe. 
A breed which is well represented in Lithuania is the Dutch black-spotted 
species, both as a pure breed and also as a cross-bred with the indigenous cattle; 
it is then known as the Lithuanian Dutch breed. This breed is becoming increas¬ 
ingly predominant: in the Memel territory, for example, practically all the 
cattle are of this breed. It is also predominant in South Lithuania. 

In the north, a considerable stock of red Danish cattle was imported. The 
war destroyed a large proportion of these herds and their breeding was again 
taken up after the war period. The pure-bred red Danish breeds are found 
chiefly in the North of the country, but they axe less numerous than the Dutch 
black-spotted breed. 
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Before the war, some herds of the Schwyz and Simmentlial breeds were 
also raised. But these two Swiss breeds as well as others represented are prac¬ 
tically of no importance, 

(2) Sheep. 

Sheep are not of much importance in Lithuania. In 1935, the total 'stock 
amounted to 627,700 head. Conditions are definitely unfavourable for sheep 
farming in Lithuania, owing to the relatively wet climate and to the prevailing 
damp condition of the grazing land. Before the rrar, however, nearly every 
farmer kept a certain number of sheep. ' As the farmer's needs in regard to qual¬ 
ity of wools were fairly moderate, the indigenous sheep, small in size and of poor 
appearance, yielding a coarse wool and little meat, provided all that was required. 

Even after the war, no improvement was effected in sheep breeding, and 
it is only in recent years that progress in this direction has begun to be noted. 
As, however, the indigenous sheep are of inferior quality, selected breeds are 
imported principally from East Prussia, Sweden and other countries and employed 
for raising pure breds or for cross-breeding. Considerable propaganda work 
is carried on in favour of the black-headed breed of East Prussia, which origin¬ 
ates in a country having a similar climate and which has a sufficient meat yield 
and also a fairly good quality wool. However, it must be remembered that 
despite the progress made since 1922, sheep breeding is still decidedly behindhand. 


(3) Goats. 

The Lithuanian indigenous goats belong, roughly speaking to the breed 
of Cafra prisca europea. The horns are in the form of wide spirals and placed 
slightly laterally. Not only the milk but also the meat of the goat is of consid¬ 
erable value, chiefly to the Jewish population. Practically the entire stock 
of goats is owned by the Jews. 


II. — Liquid milk. 

The dairying industry has been practised from very early times in Lithuania. 
Before the war, the export trade in dairy products was practically nil, with the 
exception of small sales of farm butter and cheese. As the natural and economic 
conditions of the country are favourable to the dairying industry, an endeavour 
■was made in the first years following the declaration of independence, to increase 
milk production and export trade. In the first place, a whole series of co-opera¬ 
tive dairies, provided with the most modern equipment, were established. 

Every co-operative dairy possesses creameries where the milk is separated 
pasteurised and then, transported to the dairies. , Since the establishment and 
maintenance of these ' creameries do not involve any heavy expenses, there is 
no financial drawback from the standpoint of the peasant farmer. The prin¬ 
cipal object of the co-operative dairies in Lithuania and their central depot « Pieno- 
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centras » is the improvement of the milk supplied by the farmers and the prepar¬ 
ation of the products intended for export. The home market is also supplied 
by the cooperative dairies with fresh milk, cream, butter, cheese, etc. On the 
other hand, the Pienacentras ” supplies the dairies with the necessary equip¬ 
ment, undertakes to finance them and supervises their operation. It may be 
said that the entixe dairying industry of Lithuania is centralised in this organisa¬ 
tion, a system of considerable advantage. 

Generally, in Lithuania, medium-sized steam dairies treat approximately 
6,000 to 8,000 kgs. of milk per day. There are also, according to local conditions, 
dairies dealing with considerably larger quantities, as well as other dairies of lesser 
importance. 

As there are no large foreign towns in the proximity of the Lithuanian 
frontiers, export trade in fresh milk is only of secondary importance. Some 
medium-sized and small towns in East Prussia however aie frequently supplied 
with milk by Lithuania, as this milk is cheap, of good quality and has a high 
fat content. In 1929, the export trade in rnilk and fresh cream attained a value 
exceeding 4 million Lit. (1). Subsequently, however, high customs duties were 
levied, and also other measures were taken in Germany to reduce this import, 
so that in 1932, the value of these exports only amounted to 0.2 million Lit. 

The following figures show the export trade in fresh milk and cream for 
the years 1925-1934. 


Table II. — Fresh milk and cream exports. 


Years 


x 9~5 

1926 

1927 
192S 
192c) 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
J 935 


tons 


thousands 
of litres 


sss 

o -5 

2 623 

1.2 

4031 

1.6 

5 740 1 

2.6 

9031 J 

4-3 

4 92S i 

2-5 

1 23S 

o.S 

414 j 

0.2 

490 i 

0.2 

1 311 1 

0.4 

257 

0.1 


III. — Butter production. 

The rural population usually consume the butter and cheese prepared on 
the farm. The small towns are also supplied by the small farm-owners. The 
butter made in the dairies is reserved principally for export; a relatively small 


(1) £ r = 29.25 litas. 
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proportion is consumed at Kaunas, Klaipeda and other towns of importance 
in the country. The butter prepared in the dairies is transported to Klaipeda, 
where it is analysed and graded in accordance with very strict regulations by the 
State inspectors. 

This supervision of butter was introduced towards the end of 1927. Butter 
for export must: (1) contain a quantity of water inferior 'to 16 %; (2) not 
contain any substance or mixture for the purpose of preservation other than 
common kitchen salt; (3) not be coloured by means of aniline dye; (4) be care¬ 
fully prepared (must not contain either whey or buttermilk). Butter which con¬ 
tains over 16 % of water or presents other defects, is prohibited for export. 
This butter is known as « farm butter » and sold on the home market. Export 
butter is graded in three qualities. Generally, a prize is awarded for first quality 
butter, consequently, the producers endeavour to improve the quality of their 
butter. 

The grading of butter is based on a system of 15 points, in respect of taste, 
odour, the manner in which the butter has been prepared and salted, consistency 
and colour. First quality butter must obtain on inspection from 10.1 to 15 
points, second quality, from 7.1 to 10 points . The butter which is valued at 
under 7.1 points, and wdiich, like the 1st and 2nd. quality butters, does not 
contain over 16 % of water, is especially labelled in English and Lithuanian — 
u Farm butter — Ukiskas sviestas The 1st. and 2nd. quality butters are 
marked with “ Grynas Lietuvos sviestas Kontroliuta ” (Pure controlled Lithuan¬ 
ian butter) together with the date of inspection. 

The quality of export butter is continually improving. So much so that 
in 1928, first quality controlled butter formed one fourth of the total production 
for export and in 1929, it represented one-third. 

The Butter Inspection Section of the Ministry of Agriculture publishes a 
monthly bulletin in which are indicated the results of the valuation of the butter 
in all the dairies. The ** Pienacentras ” exports most of the Lithuanian butter; 
in 1928, 52 % of the total quantity, and in 1929, 69 % were exported by this 
organisation. 

The trade-mark of the butter supplied by et Pienacentras ” is known in all 
countries importing Lithuanian butter, and in 1932, 93.5 % of the total butter 
exports were supplied by this organisation. 

Exports in Lithuanian butter are continually increasing in consequence of 
the relatively low prices and the good quality of the product. The following 
table shows the trend in exports during the last ten years. 

Until 1932, Germany was the principal buyer of Lithuanian butter but in 
consequence of the establishment of customs duties and of quotas, the exports 
to Germany have declined considerably, 'while in recent years a continuons in¬ 
crease in exports to England has been noted. Other countries such as Belgium 
and France, etc., do not import sufficient quantities to exert any 7 - definite influence 
On the exports of Lithuanian butter. Lithuania did not escape the general crisis 
Which affected the majority of the butter exporting countries, although it did 
not affect Lithuania so severely 7 as other countries the exports from which had 
very rapidly increased and subsequently fell just as abruptly. 
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Table III. — Bniter exports from 1923 to 1936. 


Vears 

tons 

value 

in millions of Lit. 

r 9^5 . 

932.3 

7-15 

1926 .. 

I 747.O 

12.70 

19^7 • • • *.*. 

2 O5I.O 

13.60 

1928.. 

2 642.2 

20.31 

1929 . 

4 083.7 

3 i - 3 s 

1930 . 

7 35 < 5 .S 1 

46.89 

* 93 *. 

8 705.2 | 

47.20 

1932 .... . 

9 925-7 ! 

41.84 

1933 . 

9 579-7 

32.06 

1,934.■. 

9 671.1 

29.00 

1935 . 

12 101,2 

33 -S 6 

1936. 

14 629.2 

35-173 


IV. — Cheese production. 

In Lithuania, almost all the cheese-making establishments are private enter¬ 
prises, grouped chiefly in the Memel territory. The majority of these cheese 
dairies were established before the war and are engaged mainly in the production 
of Tilsitt which is exported to Germany. After the war, further cheese-dairies 
were founded in other regions 'which produce principally Edam and other quality 
cheeses which are consumed almost exclusively in the locality. 

The volume and value of the cheese exports may be seen from the following 
table. 


Table IV. — Cheese exports from 1923 to 1937 . 


Vears 1 

tons 

millions of Lit. 

| 

I 031 

4-4 


621 

2.4 

.. 

632 

2.4 


6SS 

2.7 


5S3 

2.4 


876 

3-2 


1 136 

3-5 


799 

2.0 


742 

1.9 


997 

2-3 


225.1 

0.4 


E. Gasser. 
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Bureau Central de Statistique, Kaunas, pp. 305. ‘ 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: ( 13 ) ESTONIA. 

Tlie Estonian Republic, situated on the east coast of the Baltic Sea, also 
comprises over 800 neighbouring islands. Owing to its favourable geograph¬ 
ical position, Estonia forms an intermediary state, both as regards intellec¬ 
tual and commercial relations between the East and the West, at the same 
time, however, retaining its independence as an individual country. 

The population of Estonia numbers 1,126,413 inhabitants (x March 1934). 
The average density of the population, therefore, amounts roughly to 25 per¬ 
sons per Km 2 . Approximately 30 per cent, of the population live in the towns 
(of which there are 18). 

As regards climate, Estonia comes within the temperate zone. The western 
islands enjoy a maritime climate, while the eastern regions of the country have 
a more or less continental climate. 

Estonia is principally an agricultural country; over two thirds of the pop¬ 
ulation are directly dependent on agriculture. In 1918, 2428,087 ha., or 


* The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin: in 1934 - No. r November (France) 
- 1934 ~ No. 2, April (Italy), No. 3, June (Hungary), No. 4, July (Czechoslovakia), No, 5, August 

(Austria), - in 1936 - No. 6, March (Switzerland), No. 7, Muy (Denmark), No, 8, November (Bel¬ 
gium), - in 1937 - No. 9, February (Poland), No. ro March, (Bulgaria), No. 11, June (Lithuania). 
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50 per cent, of the total area of the country, were in the hands of large estate 
owners. After the agrarian reform, the country took on an entirely different 
aspect, as can be seen from the table below. 


Tabee I. — Distribution of the land . 


Size of farms 

Number 
of farms 

Area 
of farms 

Rural 

population 

Up to x 0 ha.1 

1 

33 - 8 % 

1 

9 4 % 

23 3 °o 

10 - 50 ha. 

6l O 

72.2 

65-3 

Over 50 ha.. 

5 2 

xS.4 

8.4 


As a natural consequence of this distribution of the land, farms of the 
family type predominate, 83 per cent, of the workers engaged in agriculture 
being members of the family and only 17 per cent, hired labourers. 

According to the agrarian census made in 1929, there are at present 133, 
357 farms, with a total area of 3,097,749 ha., while in 19x9 only half this num¬ 
ber existed. The agrarian reform has brought about a considerable reduction 
in the number of landless rural workers, it has strengthened the social structure 
of the country and has aided in solving the pressing problems in connexion 
with agricultural organization and production. 

If the agricultural conditions in Estonia of 1920 are compared with those 
of X935, the considerable progress effected becomes very evident. While in 
1920, Estonia was obliged to import considerable quantities of various products 
and had a very insignificant export trade, in 1935 this state was in a posi¬ 
tion to export a large number of agricultural products, of various kinds, in¬ 
cluding many products which 15 years previously had to be imported into the 
country. To attain this position, a comprehensive system of agricultural de¬ 
velopment, was adopted, such scheme including an improved training of agri¬ 
cultural workers, and improved technical methods of cultivation the extension 
of the area devoted to agriculture, the establishment of an organized system 
of agrarian credit, and the guaranteeing of a reasonable profit. 

In consequence of this system, the total production has attained a value 
of 154,000,000 Ekr. *, of which 73*7 millions represent crop products and 80.5 
millions stock farming and the dairy industry. 

In respect of the dairying industry, its establishment dates back to 1870, 
at which period it had three principal objects; (x) The supply of fresh milk 
for the former Russian capital Petrograd; (2) preparation of cheeses, especially 
Swiss cheeses and (3) butter making, under the guidance of experts trained 
in Denmark. At present the dairying industry is almost entirely directed to¬ 
wards production of butter which forms one of the principal export products, 
of Estonia. 


* £ 1 s 5 = 18.25 Ekr. 
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I. —- Dairying species and breeds. 

The development in live stock breeding after the war in Estonia was direct¬ 
ly due to the agrarian reform,, From 1930, the total stock of horses increased 
by approximately 30 per cent., that of cattle by about 50 per cent, (the increase 
in number of daily’ cows exceeds 50 per cent, the sheep total has remained prac¬ 
tically the same, and the stock of pigs is slightly larger. 


(i) Cattle. 

It was not till after the establishment of the Estonian State that the Ministry 
of Agriculture effected a considerable development in animal breeding. 

In view of its economic importance, every endeavour was made to develop 
to the utmost this branch of agriculture. As stated, the total head of cattle and 
of dairy cows has considerably increased since the constitution of Estonia. In the 
following table are given the figures for the total stock of cattle beginning from 
the pre-war period. 


Table II. — Total Stock of CatHe and Cows from 1914-1934. 


Year 

Cattle 

Including Cows 

* 9*4 . .. 

478,480 

247,852 

1919 . 

405,969 

237,725 

1920. 

465,100 

249,795 

19^5 . 

555,322 

360,S6r 

x 9-9 . 

603,949 

406,562 

I 93 ° .* - 

627,219 

4x5,897 

*933 . 

681,700 

427,330 

*934 .. 

676,250 

406,730 


In 1934, there were 14.5 cows to every xoo hectares of farm land. 

In Estonia, the in indigenous cattle are the result of cross-breeding the Eston¬ 
ian hornless cow with the German broad-fronted bull. The coat is of a red 
colour sometimes flecked with white. In order to improve the Estonian 
indigenous breed, crossings -were made with East Friesian coxs, with Ayr- 
shires, and later with Short-horns, etc. 

With the exception of a very few herds of Ayrshire cattle, only the East 
Friesian and Angler breeds are kept. The East Friesian black-spotted cow is 
distinctly a dairy cow and has only succeeded in regions having excellent 
pasturage. 

Much greater importance has attached to the red Angler cattle, introduced 
for the purpose of improving the Estonian indigenous breeds resulting in a 
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red-brown sub-species, which has become completely adapted to environmental 
conditions and gives good yields even with poor pasturage. There are three 
principal associations dealing with cattle improvement: (i) The Angler Fiissen 
Cattle Breeding Association, (2) the Friesian Cattle Breeding Association and 
(3) the Estonian Indigenous Cattle Breeding Assocatiom 

According to statistical data, the annual milk yield per cow amounts to 
1,771 kgs. which is very low, and could be further increased. That this increase 
is possible can be fairly definitely affirmed, as average yields of 3000 kgs. and over 
are not infrequent even in large herds, while in specialized stock farms, a yield 
of 4,000, 5,000 litres and over per cow may be attained. However, in order to in¬ 
crease the yields^ of herds having low averages, greater stress should be laid on 
intensive feeding rather than on any increase in stock numbers. To obtain this 
more intensive alimentation, for the summer feeding, the pasturages and grass¬ 
lands should be improved while a more extensive cultivation of potatoes and 
beets would ensure the winter feeds. 

(2) Sheep. 

Sheep breeding is of some importance in the fiaanemaa and Saaremaa 
provinces; no pure breeds of sheep are found, only crossbreds. The Estonia 
Sheep Breeding Association is endeavouring to encourage the raising of Shropshire 
and Estonian indigenous sheep. 


(3) Goats. 

Goat raising is of no importance in Estonia. 


II. — Liquid Milk. 

In recent years, not only the total milk production of Estonia has increased 
but also the number of dairy cows, as can be seen on comparing the figures of 
1924-25 with those of I 933 ~ 34 * 


Tabee III. — Increase in the number of cows and milk production 
from 1924-25 to 1933-34 * 


Years 

Number 

of 

cows 

Total 
milk yield 
in tons 

% 

Annual j 
yield per cow 
in kgs j 

O' 

1924-25. 

1933-34 .* * 

321,245 

427,330 

1 

; 497*287 ; 
j 806,372 

100 

162 

1 . 54 s 

1,887 

IOO 

122 
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The total milk production was thus estimated at approximately 800,000 
tons for the year 1933-34, being exactly double the production for 1923-24. Hence 
in 10 years, production had been doubled. The average milk yield on a farm in 
Estonia amounts to 11,552 kgs. per year. 

In respect of milk consumption , this was divided as follow: 


Milk sold to private dairies ..78.33 % 

Milk kept for domestic use.14.86 

Milk employed for raising calves. 4.11 

Milk serving for other purposes .. 1.01 


Previously, the dairying industry was almost exclusively in the hands of 
private enterprises, and the first co-operative dairy was only established in 
1908. After 1920, a very considerable increase took place in the number of 
dairies, the maximum was reached in 1926, after which year, the number again 
decreased; at present 303 dairies are in operation, of which 279 are co-operative 
and 34 in private hands. 

Prom 1925 to 1934, the quantity of milk handled by all the dairies in 
Estonia varied as follows: 


1925.176,100 tons 1931 ... . . 400,600 tons 

1927 ..... 271,500 » 1933.288,600 » 

1929. 345,6oo » 1934 .320,600 » 


The dairies can be divided in 6 groups according to the quantity of milk 
handled: 

(1) Dairies handling. ... up to 300 tons of milk per year 

(2) » » .... from 300 to 500 tons of milk per year 

(3) » » .... from 500 to 1,000 « » » 

(4) » » .... from 1,000 to 1,500 » » » 

(5} » » .... from 1,500 to 2,000 » » » 

(6) » » .... over 2,000 tons of milk per year 

The five dairies handling a quantity of milk exceeding 4000 tons are those of 
Jewe, Viol, Atnpel, Fellin, Helmet. These dairies transform nearly 100 per cent. 
(97.6 to 99.7 per cent.) into first grade butter for export purposes. 

In 1934, 98.8 per cent, of the milk supplied to the dairies was utilised for 
butter production, the remainder for cheese making and other branches of the 
dairying industry, 

III, — Butter Production. 

' The^ great importance of the dairying industry to Estonia lies in the fact 
that butter exports constitute approximately 36 per cent, of the total exports 
of Estonia, and that butter exports alone represent from a third to a half of the 
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export value of agricultural products. This may be verified from the following 
export figures, representing the total export trade in agricultural products in 
Estonia: 


Tabue IV. — Value of butter exports (in Estonian crowns) 
compared with that of the total exports of agricultural products. 



Average 
for 1925-1929 

1 

1933 

1934 

Total exports of agricultural products . 
Butter exports.. 

50 897 686 

2S 260 057 

20 553 139 

12 227 864 

26 6471x3 

11779 S09 


The greater part of the milk produced is employed in the preparation of 
butter, chiefly for export, as may be seen from the following table. 


TABnB V. — Butter prodtiction and exports in Estonia from XQ25 to 1934. 


Year 

Total Production 
m tons 

Exports 

Value in t&ous. 
of Ekr- 

1925. 

7,164.0 

6,444-5 

21-3 

J926 .... . 

9,720.6 

8,691.5 

23.8 

1927... 

io,SS3.S 

9,906.3 

27.6 

1928. 

12,218 9 

11,222.2 

33-i 

1929 .*. 

13^99-9 

12,359.1 

35*5 

1930. 

x 5j549 0 

14,065.9 

31.O 

1931. 

16,139.8 

14,444.3 

25,7 

1932 -. 

14,467 2 

12,531*3 

15*5 

1933 .. 

11,522.3 

9,224.5 

12.2 

x 934 .. 

12,589.0 

10,117.9 

11.S 


The influence of the economic crisis on Estonian butter production and 
exports can be clearly seen from these figures. 

Butter control is carried out by the Control Station for Dairy Products, 
which operates under the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture. This station 
has wide powers as regards the control of milk production, mode of collection, 
and handling in the dairies, the inspection of dairies, quality of the butter and its 
keeping qualities, transport, storage, packing etc. 

Only butter prepared with pasteurised cream at 85° C is allowed for export 
it must have a fat content of at least 80 per cent., and not contain more than 
16 per cent, of water. 

A system of points was established for the inspection of the product as re¬ 
gards odour, taste, preservation, etc. The best grade butter, obtaining from 12 
to 15 points, is labelled in red letters by the control station as « Estonian Govern- 
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ment Butter Control Binest », while the second quality butter is marked in 
purple letters as «Estonian Government Butter Control. Fine»; second grade 
butter must obtain from 10 to 12 points. 

In respect of packing, the butter must be wrapped in parchment paper and 
placed in tubs with 8 hoops or in wooden cases, of a kind not to transmit any 
odour to the butter or to damage the quality in any possible way. The net weight 
of a cask must amount to 51.2 kg. There are two government control trade¬ 
marks for every cask or case: an exterior mark showing a lighthouse in side view 
with the words « Estonian Butter » and the registration number of the dairy and 
the net weight of the butter; the other trade mark placed inside the cask is stamp¬ 
ed on silver paper with the inscription <c Estonian Government Butter Control », 
surrounding the representation of a lighthouse. 

The butter is sold by the dairies to exporters who have a special export 
licence. Among the five exporters in possession of this licence are the Estonian 
Agricultural Central Association, which is known by the name of P. K. Estonia, 
the Dairy Association « Eesti Piimaiihisuste U fit” etc. The former association 
exports approximately 45 per cent, of the total exports, and the Union of Eston¬ 
ian Dairies exports about 25 per cent.; these two associations together furnish 
approximately 70 per cent, of butter for abroad. 

The butter is transported exclusively by sea, the steamers provided with 
refrigerators, depart every week for Condon, Stettin and other cities. Three 
or four days are required for consignments to arrive in Germany, and five to seven 
for England, Belgium and France, so that Estonian butter always conies fresh to 
the table of the foreign consumer. 

Great Britain and Germany absorb practically all the butter exported from 
Estonia; France, Belgium and Finland only buy small quantities. Owing to better 
prices, the greater part of Estonian butter exports went to Germany. In 1931, 
when Germany restricted butter imports, exportation became immediately less 
profitable and butter production declined. In 1934, Estonia sold 6381 tons of 
butter to Great Britain for 5,623,000 crowns, 3,544 tons to Germany for 5,955,000 
crowns; taking into consideration that the butter was of the same quality, this 
shows the difference of the respective price levels on the same commercial 
basis. 

The world economic depression of 1931-1933 caused a fall in price of practi¬ 
cally all agricultural products. In 1934, the Government was obliged to guarantee 
a certain price for butter in order to maintain production at its present level. This 
price, which was fixed at 1.20 to 1.50 Ekr, according to export conditions, allowed 
the farmers to ascertain several months in advance, the profits obtainable from 
the sale of milk, a product of primary commercial importance. A Committee 
for butter pricing determines every week the price of export butter based on the 
prices ruling at the time and the Treasury pays the difference between the actual 
price obtained and that guaranteed. 

It may be definitely asserted that it will be possible to obtain a considerable 
increase in milk production in Estonia and consequently in butter production, 
as soon as market conditions appear more favourable. 
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IV. —- Cheese production. 

In comparison with butter production, cheese making is of little importance 
Cheese is however gradually being increasingly produced both for internal con¬ 
sumption as well as for export. In order to encourage this product, the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to award a fixed premium of 0.25 Ekr. for every Kg. of first 
quality cheese exported. 

Cheese is inspected and graded according to quality and fat content, the 
control seal is stamped on red paper in black letters and reads a Estonian Cheese - 
Government Cheese Control». 

Cheese exports (generally hard cheeses of the Swiss type) amounted in 1934 
to 42.3 tons for a value of 44.885 crowns the greater part of this consignment 
was despatched to France. 


V. _ Other derivatives. 

Skimmed milk is utilised, partly in the preparation of casein , which is not 
exported in the natural state, but, is made into artificial horn and exported as 
such. In 1934 the value of the exports of artificial horn amounted to 405,324 Ekr. 
There is some possibility of this industry gaining the foreign market, as prices 
for skim milk are very low. 

On the other hand, exports in milk powder are now exceedingly small; in 
1904, these exports amounted to 44.489 kgs. to the value of 17,038 Ekr., while 
the in.106. kgs of condensed milk exported attained the value of 40.750 Ekr. 

Exports in preserved milk were almost entirely absorbed by Great Britain, 
being a total of 111,100 kgs. to a value of 40.750 crowns and exports in milk 
powder amounted to 44.500 kgs. 


E. Gassejr. 
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3) Raud V., Die Grundlagen der Milchwirtschaft Estlands und die estnischen Molkerei - 
produkte auf dem Weltmarkt, Tartu 1934 * 95 P* 
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Congresses, Exhibitions, etc. 

The Xlth International Congress of Apiculture. — This Congress as also 
the Agriculture Week will take place from x -8 August, 1937 at the Paris International 
Exhibition. Apicultural products and material will be on view. The prospectus 
and all the necessary information can be obtained from the Central Apicultural 
Association, 28, Hue Serpente Paris (VI). 

J- T. 

Medicinal Plants. 

The International Federation for the development of the production, 
utilization and commerce of medicinal, AROMATIC AND SIMILAR PLANTS. — The 
International Federation for the development of the production, utilization and com¬ 
merce of medicinal, aromatic and similar plants is at present conducting an inquiry 
on the institutions dealing with medicinal plants; for this purpose, the following letter 
was sent to different countries: 

Sir. — We would be greatly obliged if 3-ou could kindly furnish us with a 
complete list of all the institutions and organizations (official ministerial, etc., or pri¬ 
vate enterprises, e. g. committees, societies, corporations, etc., date of establishment, 
offices and addresses), which in your country are engaged in any activity relating 
to medicinal plants. 

The information supplied mil be published In the Monthly Bulletin of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Experimentation. 

The agricultural and scientific research services in French West Africa. 
— The importance of agriculture in West Africa, has led the Government General to 
establish an extensive systematic organization for the purpose of agricultural devel¬ 
opment. This. organization is under the supervision of the agricultural Sendees, 
which are in' turn controlled by the Department of economic Services at Dakar. 
From this Department there Is detached, to act as agricultural advisor, a Chief In- 
genieur d'Agriculture ", The Department of economic sendees deals with all questions 
concerning the agriculture and the forests of the Federation, In respect of Its relations 
with the separate colonies and the administrative department. An organization of 
co-ordination, co-operation and control is thus set up. 

In each colony, local agricultural Services are in operation, dealing with all 
experiments, research work and studies regarding agriculture. These services consist 
as a rule of: 

(a) a supervisory section; (b) experiment, farm school or collaboration sta¬ 
tions, demonstration plots and nurseries, permanent or temporary; (c) officials engaged 
in agricultural propaganda work. 

The supervisory section, in conjunction with the animal husbandry Services and 
if required also with the Forestry Service, is assured in the principal town of each 
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colony by a Chief of Service under the direct authority of the Governor General of 
the Colony. In Senegal, this section provides also for the technical control of Mature- 
tania. 

This Service is responsible for the preparation of the annual programme of the 
work to be carried, out and also the curriculum of vocational agricultural instruction* 
and supervises the execution of same. 

It provides for the application on the experiment stations, farms etc., of the methods 
of cultivation and of preparation of products, as adopted by the agronomical Services. 

It carries out work for the popularisation of the use of agricultural implements 
and for the improvement of agricultural equipment in the colony. 

It assists in organising any participation of the Colony in agricultural shows, 
and competitions, and files all information, documents, etc., regarding local crops. 

It organizes the protection of cultivated plants against diseases and insect pests, 
and supervises the Central Service of locust control and locust swarm reporting. 

It provides for technical examination of concession applications, and controls, if 
necessary, the execution of the farming conditions imposed on the grantees. 

It supplies information to the European colonists and native growers on all ques¬ 
tions regarding agriculture. 

Finally, in the absence of Forestry Services, it deals with all matters relative to 
forestry, the maintenance and management of forests. 

The Experiment Stations, farm schools, are established in accordance with the 
Orders of the Eieutenants-Governors, their object being to carry out agricultural 
research work of a practical order, based, if necessary, on the studies of the experiment 
stations; to diffuse a knowledge of improved methods of cultivation, and to grow 
selected varieties in _ their nurseries: these institutions very frequently also serve as 
centres of apprenticeship in agriculture. 

At the head of these establisments is placed a director technically under the 
control of the Chief of the Agricultural Service, occasionally assisted by one or more 
officials who, where no agricultural administrative areas exist, ensure the control of the 
demonstration fields of provident societies, give technical instruction in the rural schools 
and undertake the work of diffusing knowledge of improved agricultural methods among 
the African growers. 

Apart from these organizations, there are other scientific establishments undertaking 
the study of one specific product. They are three in number: 

The Experiment Station for groundnuts at M'Bambey (Senegal); that for oil palms 
at Ea Me (Ivory Coast); the oil palm station at Pobe (Dahomey): to which should be 
added the experiment stations of the Niger Department in Sudan. 

The following are the experiment stations distributed over the different colonies, 
these stations being less highly specialized and engaged in the study of local products 
and in the diffusion of agricultural methods, etc. 

Senegal , farm school at Tonga, groundnuts, millet, apprenticeship; Sor Garden, 
nursery, trials; circumscription of Dakar, Harm Botanic Garden, ornamental plant and 
zoological garden, nursery. 

Guinea, Camayenne Experiment Garden, botanical collection, cultivation trials, 
nurseries; Elindia Garden and banana plantation, study of the banana tree; various 
experiments, laboratories; the Tolo Practical School of Agriculture (Middle Guinea), 
agricultural instruction, various experiments; the Kankan station for agricultural 
experiment and popularization, research work on cotton and other crops, diffusion 
of information, apprenticeship; the farm schools of the Macenta and Telimele Provident 
Societies, apprenticeship in agriculture. 
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Ivory Coast , principal agricultural station at Bingerville, collections, research work 
on coffee, banana plant, etc., nurseries; Gagnoa Station, coffee, chinchona, populariza¬ 
tion, farms, Saria, Pouiiclou and Banankaledaga schools, research work on cotton, ground¬ 
nuts, instruction in and popularization of. agriculture; the Bouake and Ferkessedougou 
Cotton growing Stations, cotton. 

Dahomey, Porto-Novo Experiment Garden, acclimatization trials, various experi¬ 
ments, vocational school, nursery; Niaouli Agricultural Station, coffee, il palm, agricul¬ 
tural apprenticeship; In Experiment Farm, cotton, cereals, groundnuts, different trials, 
stock farming. 

Sudan , M’Pesoba, Zamblara and Kakoulou Farms, groundnuts, millet, cotton, 
practical instruction and popularization of agriculture; Bamako and ICatibougou nur¬ 
series, forest trees and ornamental plants. 

Xiger , Tama and Ivolo Stations, cultivation experiments, practical instruction and 
inspection of collaboration farms; Filingue Station, experiments, stock farming. 

These agricultural laboratories and experiment stations are not however the only 
agents for improvement and wider diffusion of agriculture. Mention must be made of 
the endeavours of the Provident Societies, monitors and advisors of the native peasant, 
the services rendered by the local agricultural credit banks, and finally the work of rural 
Instruction in the school fields, the nurseries established and maintained by the young- 
students, with the stables, plough oxen and ploughs with the use of which the young 
Africans thus become familiar. 


J. L- 


Stock breeding. 

The French Higher Council of Stock Breeding during its first session (1937) ( 2 “3 
February, 1937} has adopted the following resolutions in respect of herd books and 
performance testing. 


Genetics „ 

The Higher Council of Stock Breeding. 

Taking into consideration the importance of research work on animal genetics in 
its practical application to stock breeding, requests: — 

That research work in animal genetics shall be encouraged in France as is the case 
for the majority of important foreign countries, and that adequate funds shall be put 
at the disposal of research workers to meet the essential requirements of this field of 
study. 

Considering, moreover, the information supplied by genetics and the results already 
obtained in practice in stock breeding, requests: 

That the application of control measures shall be intensified in France and parti¬ 
cularly in the case of shows or competitions. 

Considering also that the appellation of « half-breed » applied to breeds definitely 
established, both as regards their hereditary capacity and their external characteristics, 
might be given an adverse meaning, deems it its duty to suggest: — 

That this denomination be replaced by another term, corresponding more exactly 
with the scientific genetic data and the true reproductive value of the breeding animals 
pertaining to the species thus qualified. 
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Tests to be applied in selecHon work. 

The Higher Council of Stock Breeding. 

Considering that the technique of meat production calls for improvement and that 
such improvement can be; attained most effectively by giving preference to breeding 
animals whose pre-eminence as utilisers.of feeds is shown by their pedigree, through the 
quantity and quality of the meat they supply, requests:— 

(1) That in the different stock breeding regions, experiments should be organized 
for the purpose of ascertaining scientifically the qualities of a certain • number of animals 
of known pedigree, either pure bred or half breeds of the first generation; 

(2) That these experiments shall always have regard to the proportion of the 
different cuts, the distribution and the colour of the meat, the proportion of fat in the 
different parts of the body and the composition of this fat, all these points to be stud¬ 
ied in connection with sound breeding and nutrition principles; 

(3) That, in the principal stock breeding districts there shall be organized exhi¬ 
bitions of slaughtered animals, in order that breeders may have a better knowledge of 
the conditions to which various kinds slaughter animals should conform, and that the 
publicity given to such exhibitions among both butchers and consumers shall be such 
as to result in a proper appreciation of the meats of best quality. 

Breed . 

The Higher Council of stock Breeding. 

ITas decided not to allow any new Herdbooks (with the exception of those regarding 
former breeds which may have omitted either to establish such breed or to request 
their recognition), and to restore to their original breeds any sub-species or breeds which 
have become detached. 


Herdbooks. 

The Higher Council of Stock Breeding requests:— 

(1) That, by means of a careful and regular inspection of the herdbook associ¬ 
ations, the Ministry of Agriculture shall exercise a most rigorous control over the 
regulations imposed for the granting of its subventions; 

(2) That the registration committees shall be composed of stock breeders who, 
in addition to their competence, can be depended upon to exercise an absolutely 
independent judgement: 

And that further, by a system of rotation, a limited number of experts shall be 
called upon to exert their Influence in different areas and with different colleagues, in 
such a way that a complete uniformity of views may be established among all persons 
required to register animals of the same breed; 

(3) That all herd books shall be operated in close connection with the stock 
breeding associations in small districts where they exist for a particular breed, and with 
their federations, shall be provided with all the guarantees that thus can be obtained 
and have at their disposal a permanent inspection service for carrying out visits to the 
farms without previous notice; 

(4) That breeders shall declare every animal as the progeny of registered parents 
whatever the sex; 

That all herdbook associations shall carry out a census of the animals registered; 

(5) That the State shall continue and increase its efforts in favour of the organ¬ 
ization of herdbooks by an accurate control of the utilization made of the subsidies 
granted. 
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That the amount of the sums accorded shall not necessarily be in proportion to- 
the number of registrations made in a year, as otherwise there might be the possi¬ 
bility of misuse, which would also have the effect of placing a premium on laxity in 
registration; 

On the other hand, the State shall take into account the degree of strictness- 
exercised by committees which do not hesitate to restrict the resources .of the 
association by registering or recognizing such animals only as are really suitable for 
improving the breed; . 

(6) That the males at least, inspected at a suitable age in order effectively 
to judge their aptitudes, shall be noted at the moment of their registration, taking 
into account all the data provided for hy the table of points, in such a way that it 
may be shown by their pedigree how their qualities or defects may be transmitted. 

The Registers of Merit. 

The Higher Council of Stock Breeding considers:— 

(1) That the title of Register of Merit should be strictly limited to a register 
in which are inscribed those animals only previously admitted to a herdbook, possessing 
exceptional aptitudes or having fulfilled special requirements, alike from the point of 
view of individual value and of ancestry and of their direct or collateral progeny^ 

(2) That the opening of of this Register should be preceded b}^ the establish¬ 
ment of a standard table of points, and also by a definition of the minimum value 
to be assigned to capacity, and any special requirements to be prescribed. 

(3) That with particular reference to dairy breeds:— 

(a) The establishment of a Register of Merit is only possible if for the area 
covered by the breed, the milk and butter obtained have been systematically inspected 
for some considerable time, and that the milk control unions are in close relation with 
the herdbook associations and have adopted the uniform methods as recommended 
by the Central Milk Control Committee; 

(b) Sires cannot be registered under any circumstances without the absolute 
proof of their ability to effect an improvement in build and yields, or of being a mem¬ 
ber of a family which has already attained a high standard; 

(c) The maximum yield required in the cows must be high, but not excep¬ 
tionally so, as external appearance is very strictly judged; 

(d) The Commissions dealing with the enrolment in the Registers of Merit 
must be composed solely of extremely competent experts, having a practical experience 
of the technique of judging, and their tours of inspection must be carefully prepared 
on the basis of the records of the Herdbook and of the figures received from the control 
unions, after verification by an official service; 

(e) As these tours of inspection are very expensive and entail much travelling 
for the experts, it is necessary to fix the fee for entry in the Register of Merit at a 
high rate. 

Milk control. 

The Higher Council of Stock Breeding requests:— 

(1) That milk control, in respect of cattle, should be intensified in the regions 
where it is already in operation and also organized in other districts; 

(2} That control methods in respect of milk and butter should be applied at 
at the earliest possible moment for the purpose of securing an improvement in dairy 
sheep breeds; 

{3) That efforts to control properties of milk other than the fat content, 
should be encouraged and more widely diffused. 
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GeiTh, R., et Fuchs, K. GvunlandfbeL Arbeit en des Reichsnahrstandes, Bund 
13, Berlin. Reichsnahrstand Vergs-Gesellschaf t, 1936, 2 Aufl., 80 S., 31 Abb. 

This manual on the development v of ' Griinland ' (Grasslands, pasturages, and 
fields devoted to the production or green forage) was written for the following purpose; 
to supply practical farmers with the necessary information to enable them to produce 
directly on their own lands, all the fodder or at least the greater part required by the 
animals. This is one of the principal problems of to-day in Germany; this country is 
now under the necessity of replacing the fodder, hitherto imported from abroad, by 
supplies of national origin. In the present position, a more extensive development 
of ' Griinland ' is of fundamental importance. 

After a brief description of gramineous, leguminous and other forage plants from 
a botanical and agricultural point of view, the AA. discuss in greater detail the question 
of the varieties forming meadows and grasslands, the establishment of same and their 
maintenance. They give special attention to the economic organisation of pasture 
lands, hay-making and ensilage. By means of detailed organization and improved tech¬ 
nique, in respect of these branches of farming thus utilising the land to the maximum 
and avoiding all waste, it is anticipated that a considerable increase will be effected 
in the yield of forage crops from German soil. A control of pasture yields would 
also be important. An appendix contains model weighing lists (yield in weight of ani¬ 
mals and milk yield) and also a diary by which it is possible from the regular entries 
made, to calculate the yield of a given pasturage at the end of the season. 


N. G. 


Fuchs, K., Gar fatter. Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Band 6. Berlin, Reichs¬ 
nahrstand Verlags-Geselschaft, 1935, 52 S., 23 Abb. 

The sub-title of this brochure ' Practical guide to the construction of silos and the 
ensilage of green fodder ' is a sufficient indication of the contents of this book. 

After having shown the very considerable importance of ensilage to agriculture in 
general, the A. emphasizes the special value of this method of preserving forage in Ger¬ 
many; the Government of this country is fully cognisant of its importance and has shown 
tangible recognition by granting large subsidies to all farmers wishing to construct 
silos. 

In the opening chapter, which is "profusely illustrated, are given the directions to 
be followed for the correct planning and construction of a silo which will effectively 
meet the needs of the farm. Without giving preference to any special type, the A. re- 
vews the different kinds of silos and the various materials employed in their construction. 

The two following chapters deal with the.technical aspect of ensilage and the crops 
isuitable for this method of conservation. 


N. G. 


(*) Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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Abet, Lei elite and sanbers Zuckrriibenerute. Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Band 
14. Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1936, 27 S., 15 Abb. 

The A, gives a description of what is known as the Pommritz method by which 
lifting of sugar beets can be more easily and more neatly effected. 

The beets are topped by means of a kind of sharp-edged spade. The tops are care¬ 
fully put aside, and later placed in heaps in order to avoid loss and soiling. The beets 
are then, uprooted by means of a horse-drawn digger. This system of harvesting which 
requires careful organization of the work has given excellent results in small and medium- 
sized farms. The A. hopes that its use will be extended to large estates; the A. also 
gives a detailed description of the mode of operation of this system with accompanying 
diagrams. 

N. G. 


Koch, H., Dev Anbau von Oel - und Spimipflanzen . Arbeiten des Reichnahr- 
standes, Band 4, Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1935, 2. Auflage, 
50 S., 13 Abb. 

In view of the renewed interest in and development of the cultivation of oil-yielding 
and textile plants in Germany, this guide for the use of farmers, is planned so as to as¬ 
semble and gronp together the main facts regarding these crops, which at one time had 
been practically completely neglected in Germany. 

After indicating the Governmental measures taken to encourage the growing of 
these crops, the A. gives a general review of the different botanical species suitable for 
cultivation in Germany. Colza among the oil-yielding plants and flax among the textile 
plants are hv far the most important. The A., however, has not omitted less important 
plants such as rape, poppy, soya, sunflower, and also hemp. 

N. G. 


Keapp, Tb, Einweissfutterbau , 'Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Band 4, Berlin. 
Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1936, 3. Auflage, 105 S., 20 Abb. 

The production of a fodder of high protein content is one of the most pressing prob¬ 
lems of Germany in her attempts to become independent of foreign countries for forage 
supplies. It is a question of supplementing by an increase in national production the 
deficit in proteins resulting from the elimination of concentrated fodder imports. 

In this respect, the A. advises the greatest possible development of pasturages and 
grasslands, which give excellent fodder, before attempting to mobilize other sources 
of supply. A brochure of this same series has already- dealt especially with grasslands 
and pasturages in general (see above). The A. here stresses the important function of 
pasture and grasslands as protein producers. He then discusses in greater detail the 
cultivation of forage plants in the fields, classifying them in two groups: leguminous 
plants with a relatively high protein content, and non-leguminous plants which com¬ 
pensate their relatively low protein content by abundant harvests. In describing the 
methods of cultivation, pure and mixed, of the different species of important plants, 
the A. establishes this principle, vis:, to guarantee forage supplies by varying as far as 
possible the species cultivated and the methods of cultivation’ and harvesting. 

As the cultivation of leguminous plants such as clover, lucerne and sainfoin on suit¬ 
able soils is well understood generally-, the A. deals more particularly with special prob- 
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letns, such as the extension of lucerne cultivation under less favourable conditions, 
and concludes with a discussion on crops less well-known or newly introduced into Ger- 
many, such as kale, silage maize, the sunflower, etc. 

N. G. 

STEINMETZ, PL, Killians pan-nuns* m Deutschland . Arbeitein des Reichsnahrstand.es 
Berlin, Reichnahrstand Verlags-Ges. 124 p. 

The ever increasing utilisation of dairy cows in farm work makes this book of par¬ 
ticular interest. The figures show that the employment of dairy cows as draught ani¬ 
mals is now very considerable. While in iqoo, the farms were worked by 2.7 million 
horses, 1 million oxen and 2.4 million cows, in 1934, the numbers were 2.3 million 
horses, 0.3 million oxen and 2.4 million cows; that is to say that 24.3 per cent, of the 
total number of dairy cows were utilised at the same time for agricultural work. The 
A. discusses the more important problems of rural economy and agricultural technique, 
as for example, the connection between the size of the farm and the utilisation of dairy 
cows as draught animals, the breeds adopted, and the regions where the dairy cow is 
employed in this manner. Of especial interest is a chapter on the effect of this work 
on the health of the cows, and on their milk yields. With regard to these two problems 
the A. not only gives the results of his own experiments, but also discusses the results 
obtained by other investigators in widely varying conditions. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to a discussion on the harness employed for cows and the methods of 
hai'nessing. The A. gives a detailed description of the types of harness adopted in Ger¬ 
many and discusses their advantages and disadvantages and the different regions of uti¬ 
lisation, In conclusion it can be said that this work which deals with a subject generally 
given little attention in technical literature, will be of importance not only to German 
technicians but also to experts in other countries. The question is one of especial 
importance in the countries where on small farms it is necessary to make the fullest 
possible use of the farm stock. 

R. M. 
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General . 

AssemblEe permanente des Presidents des Chambres d" Agriculture. Ses¬ 
sion ordinaire des 12-13-14 novembre 193d. Compte rendu. Amiens, Imprimerie 
nouvelle, 193d, 482 p. 

Irish agricultural organisation society. Report 1935-36. Dublin, Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Wholesale Society, Printing dept., 1937 * 6 7 p. 

ManETTI, C. Gea. 3 a ed. rifatta del libro " Nel solco fecondo A Milano, U. Hoepli, 

I 937 - 3 v * 

v. 1. Agronomia. 1937* 1 73 P* 

v, 2. Coltivazioni erbacee. 1937. p. 

v. 3. Culture legnose. 1937* io 9 P* 

National farmers union year book for 1937- Edited by C. Fyfe. London, National 
farmers" Union, 1937 * 5 22 P» 
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A gricu Uural Training . 

Almanacs na pamet sedmdes atileteho trvanx a pi!tsobeni rqudnickych 
hospodarskych skol 1864-1934. [Podava Vaclav Pech. Roudnice nadLabem], 
1936. 284, 118 p. 

[Commemorative Almanac published on the occasion of 70th anniversary of 
the Agricultural School of Roudnice]. 


General Agronomy . 

ROLLER, J. und H. R. MohrinG. Die Diingung in der gartnerischen Praxis. 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. VIII, 170 p. 

SchulTZE, K. Das Ausbliohen der Salze. Dresden, T. Steinkopff, 193d. 99 P* (Son- 
derausgabe aus dean Kolloid-Beiheften, hrsg. von W. Ostwald). 


Plant Protection . 

Ainsworth, G. C. The plant diseases of Great Britain. A bibliography. London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1937. xii, 273 p. 

Guide pratique pour la defense sanitaire des vEgEtaux. Maladies principales 
des plantes cultivees. Paris, Ligue nationale de lutte centre les ennemis des 
cultures, 1937, XII, 294 p. 

SavulESCU, Tr. L'immunite aux maladies bacteriennes des plantes. [Niort, Impr. 
SonHsse-Martin 1936]. 77 p. 

SwEETMAN, H. L. The biological control of insects. With a chapter on weed 
control. Ithaca, New York, Comstock publishing c°, 1936. xii, 461 p. 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 


Abel, P. Leichte und saubere Zuckerriibenernte. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags- 
Ges. m. b. H., [1936]. 27 p. (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 14). 

Geith, R. und R. Fuchs. Griinlandfibel. Praktische Anleitung zur Anlage, Pflege 
und Bewirtschaftuiig des Griinlandes. 2. (neubearb.) AufL Berlin, Reichsnahr- 
stand Verlags-Ges. m. b. H., [1936]. 80 p. (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, 
Bd. 13). 

RLAPP, B. Bi welssfutterban. 3. (erganzte) AufL. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags- 
Ges. m, b. H., [1933]* io 5 P* (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 4). 

Roch, H. Der Anbau von Ol- und Spinnpflanzen. Bin Leitfaden fur den prakti- 
schen Landwirt. 2. (neubearb.) AufL. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Ges. 
m. b. H., [1935]* 50 p. (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 3). 

Moissinger, B. Almgeographie des Hlerquellgebiets. Wurzburg, R. Triltsch, 1936. 

,VI, 74 P* 
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Horticulture. 

Massachusetts horticultural society, Boston. 1924-1936 Year book of the 
Massachusetts horticultural society with the annual reports for 1923-1915. 
[Boston, 1924-1936]. 13 vols. 


Forestry. 

Kunanz, H. Buchenwirtschaft in der warmeren Zone des oberhessischen Buchen- 
gebietes. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Yerlags-Ges. m. b. H,, 1937. 5 ® P* 

Ivrussmann, G. Die Laubgekolze. Verzeichnis und Beschreibung der in Deutschland 
winterharten Laubgeholze. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. 3S0 p. 

StandlEy, P. C. and S. J. Record. The forests and flora of British Honduras. 
Chicago, Field museum of natural history, 1936. 432 p. (Field museum of 
natural history, Chicago. Publication 350. Botanical series, v. 12). 


A nimal Husbandry. 

British goat society's year book for 1937. [London, Headley Brothers, 1937]. 
187 p. 

Bhrlich, C. Anfzuchtkrankheiten der Jungtiere. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Yerlags- 
Ges. 111. b. H., [1937]. 132 p. (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 15). 

The Graziers' annual. 1937 edition. [“ The Harbour ” Newspaper and Publishing 
Co., Sydney, 1937]. 280 p. 

Herdbuciikontrollverband Angeln, Flensburg. Die mannlichen Erblinien 
des Angler Rindes. Herdbuciikontrollverband 1936. Flensburg, " Flensburger 
Nachrichten ", 1936. 2 v. 

Jaeger, J. Landliche GefiugeXhaltixng. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Yerlags-Ges. m. 

b. PI., [1937]* 9 ° P* {Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 16). 

Milano. Istituto vaccinogeno antitubercolare. Comitato tecnico-scientifico. 
Fsperimenti di vaccinazione antitubercolare. Relazione stesa dal direttore Al¬ 
berto Ascoli. [Milano, Officina grafica A. Milesi, 1937], 297 p. (Istituto di 
patologia comparata della R. Universita. Istituto vaccinogeno antitubercolare 
di Milano). 

Neue F'orschungen in Tierzucht und Abstaaimungslehre. Festschrift zuni 60. 
Geburtstag von Prof. Dr. J. Ulrich Duerst, Bern. Bern, Yerbandsdruckerei, 
1936. 461 p. 

Scheiber, O. Tierschutz, Tierwirtschaft und Pferdehaltung. Hannover, M. & H. 
Schaper, 1936, 194 p. 

SteinmeTz, H, Kuhanspannung in Deutschland. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Yerlags- 
Ges. 111. b. H„, [1936]. 124 p. (Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes, Bd. 1 x). 
Stockklausner , F. Praktische Viehpflege und Yiehfiittemng. Mit einein Anhang: 
Melken mid Milchbehandlung von J. Achthaler. 5. 11. 6. Aufi. Freising, F. P. 
Batterer & Cie, [1936]. 88 p. (Weihenstephaner Schriftensanmilung fur prak¬ 
tische Landwirtschaft hrsg. von J. Spann, Hft. 16). 

Weber, H. und G. Pleischhauer . Lehrbuch fiir Schafer und Schafhalter. Haltung 
und Fattening des Schafes und seine Rrankheiten. 2 vollstandig neubearb. 
Aufl., Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. VIII, 162 p. (Thaer-Bibliothek, Bd. 119). 
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.1 g?icidiura / Enghte eying. 

GCxtltart, A. Elektiizitat und L and wirtsehaf t. Erfalirutigen und Anregungen eines 
praktisclien Landwirts. Zurich, “ Flektrowirtschaft f? , [1936]. 05 p. 


Agvicultitval Industyles. 


Battaglia, M, L’indnstria del legno in Italia. Roma, Soc. tipografica Castaldi, 
1937, ^73 P- 

Congress of the international association of seed crushers held in Co¬ 
penhagen, i6tli, 17th, iSth June 1936. Congres international des fabrieanis 
d’huiles a Copenhague les 16-1S juin 1936. London, [W. Brown & Co., 1936]. 
127 p. 

CORSO SUPBRTORE D'lGIENE E TECNICA DEL LATTE ALIMENT ARE SOTTO IL PATRONATO 
della R. Universita e del comune di Milano. Milano, 25 aprile-5 maggio 
1936-XIV. Milano, Bdizioni S. A. P. P. I. A. ”, [1937]. 672 p. 

.Fuchs, K. Garfutter. Bin Ratgeber fur den Behalterbau und das Binsauern von 
Griinfutter in der Praxis. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Yerlags-Ges. m. b. H,, 
[1935], 5 2 P* (Arbeiten des Reichsnalirstandes, Bd. 6). 

L ur as chi, A. Delle miscele di diUerenti varieta di frumenti per ottenere tipi uni¬ 
form! di farine da pane. [Roma], Federazioue nazionale fascista deipanificatori, 
piccoli pastai ed affini, [1937]. XI, 134 p., (Quaderni illustrativi dei problem! 
da discutersi davanti alia corporazione dei cereali, 5). 

PItrascanu, N. V. Laptele. Bucuresti, Tip. I. X. Copuzeanu, 1935, 2 77 P* 

[Milk] 

Queensland society of sugar cane technologists. Proceedings of the Queens¬ 
land society of sugar cane technologists. Sth Annual conference. Cairns, Queens¬ 
land, from 17th to 23rd March, 1937. Brisbane, H. Pole & Co. [1937], 2 $4 P* 

Somerset & North Dorset milk recording association. Official handbook for 
year ending 1st October 1936. [Yeovil, 1936], 86 p. 

Syndxcat general de l 5 Industrie cqtonniEre francaise, Paris. Assemble© 
generate tenue le 18 juin 1935. Statuts. Annuaire des membres du Syndicat 
general. Renseignements statistiques. [Paris], Societe regionale d’imprimerie 
et de publicity, 1935. 2 °3 P- 

Philippine sugar association. Annual reports 1935.. Manila, [Sugar News Press], 
1937. 68 P* 

Congres international du froid. La Have, 16-19 Juin 1936. Amsterdam 
20 juin 1936. Actes, v. 1-4. Utrecht, J. van Boeklioven, 1936-1937. 4 vols. 


Various. 

Royal society of Western Australia. Journal, v. 22. 1935-36. Perth, Fred. 

W. M. Simpson, Govt, printer, 1936. XLXV + 127 4- xlvxx-xlix p. 
Societe royale botanxque de Belgique. Bruxelles. Bulletin v. 69. 2^ m « serie. 

Tome 19. Fasc. 1. [Gembloux, Impr. J, Duculot], 1936-37. 136 p. 

VON YieTinghoef-Riesch, A. Naturschutz. Bine nationalpolitxsche Kulturaufgabe. 
Neadamm, J, Neumann, 1936. 148 p. 
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Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

(BoTanitcheskii journal SSSR\. EoTaroraecKira asypnaa CCCP. journal botanique 
cle rURSS. v. 22 (1937)-. 6 fois p. a. JleHnnrpag, Pocva. hs^-bo 6uonorn^ecKOii 
ie MeAiiRuncKOH JiuTeparypH, Jlerriinrpa^cKoe oTgeuenne. Rb. 21. [Published by 
« PyccKoe ooTamraecKoe odmecTBo >], [Table of contents also in French]. [Sum¬ 
maries in French, English or German], 

Buluarxe. Ministerstvo na zemedelieto i darjavnite irnoti. [Publications]. N. 61 
(1936)-, irr. Sofia. Darjavna petchatnitsa. [Text in Bulgarian; summaries in 
French, English or German; title also in English, German or French: « Minis- 
tere de V agriculture et des domaines d. 

Bulletin de la Societe nationale de laiterie et des Cornices agricoles du Brabant 
Tijdsclirift der Nationale zuivelmaatschappij en van de Landbouwcomicen 
van Brabant, v. 1 (1930)-, mens, Uccle. 30 fr. int.; 50 fr. etr. "Formerly. 
« Journal des agriculteurs de Belgique >]. [Since 1937: < Bulletin de la Societe 
nationale de laiterie, Tijdsclirift der Nationale zuivelmaatschappij Vj. [Bilingual 
edition: French and Flemish]. 

Coreel Forest .experiment station. Iveijo. Bulletin, N. 3 (1927)-, irr. [Text in 
Japanese; titles, tables and summaries occasionally also in English or German". 

Consumers’ guide, v. 1 (1933)-, bimens. Washington. U, S. Government printing 
office. [Issued by the Consumers’ counsel of the Agricultural adjustment 
administration in cooperation with the Bureau of agricultural economic 
Bureau of home economics. Bureau of labor statistics], 

CoTTon. v. tot (1937}-, niens. Atlanta, (Georgia), W. R, C. Smith publishing 
Co., .3 t.oo int.; $ 2.00 etr. 

II a ns k landbrug. Samvirkende danske landboforeningcr, v. 36(1937)- hebd. 1\&~ 
benhavn. Kr. 10.85. [Formerly: «Vort landbrug >]. 

Deutsches Reich. Reichskuratorium fur Technik in der Landwirtschaf t . Sondei- 
dmck. N. 1 (1930)-, irr. Berlin. 

Entomology current literature. Selected references compiled by the Staff of the 
Bureau of entomology and plant quarantine library from publications received 
in the Library of the United States department of agriculture, v. 1 (1932} 
bimestr. Washington. [Mimeographed]. 

(Konevodstvo) . Konest) acted; opran PaaBKoiiynpa HapK 0 M 3 eMa CCCP. v. 10 (1937} 
mens. MocKBa, CejiLX 03 rns. Rb. 9.60. [Horse breeding]. 

Louisiana. Agricultural and mechanical college. Agricultural experiment stations, 
Baton Rouge. Civculcn. N. 2 (1930) irr. 

Louisiana. Southern forest experiment station, New Orleans. Occasional paper . 

N. 48 (1935) ~ irr * 


(1) Previous list March 1937. To be continued September 1937. 

(2) List of abbreviations: biheDd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); biraeslr. (every two months): 
dec. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int, (home priceV, irr. {irregular}, 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sera, (half yearly); s, (se¬ 
ries); v, (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

{3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
of the review. 
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Microsntomology; contributions to entomology from the Natural history museum 
of Stanford University, v. 1 (1036) 4 fois p. a. Stanford University, 

Stanford University press. 

Panorama del giornale it alia no. v. 1 (1 937) bimens. Roma, Lit. 40. int. Lit. 75. 
etr. [Rassegna quindicinale di elencazione di tutti gli articoli e saggi die gior- 
nali quotidian! e giomali periodic! vaiixio pubblicando]. 

Per:,I. Ouniversitet. Biologitcheskii naoutclmo-issledovateliskii institout. Tpyau 
BnoaomaepKoro naymo u^cne^osaTe.ibL *koto uiictutvtli npn IlepMCKOM rocvaapcTBeuHOM 
yaaBepcirrere. v. 2 rioed; irr., IlepaiB prix var. p. fasc. [Summaries in Eu- 
glisli]. [Second title in French: Travaux de 1 ’Institut des reclierclies biolo- 
giques de Penn]. 

Rivista di meccanica agraria; rassegna mensile di ineccanica applicata alFagricol- 
tura. v, 1 (1937} n mens. Roma, «Italgraf », Lit. 30. int.; Lit. 45. etr. 

StJlGEX. Agricultural experiment station. Annals of the Agricultural experiment 
station, v. 3 (292S) irr. Government general of Chosen. Suigen. [Text in 
Japanese; title, table of contents and various notes in English also]. 

(SEERIvTsiiA i semenovodstvo). CejieKgiiE n cenesoBogcTBO. v. 8 (1937) mens. Mockba, 
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PRESENT KNOWLEDGE REGARDING THE STORAGE OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES IN CARBON DIOXIDE GAS 


The storage of fruits In CG 2 gas is a lelatively recent practice which tends 
to be more and more extensively* used by important fruit producing and 
exporting countries, especially by the United States, Australia and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that this practice supersedes the universalh'' known 
process of storage by refrigeration, which it only completes, but in view of 
the advantages attributed to this process by many technicians, an objective 
study of this system in order to ascertain its actual advantages, the defects 
ascribed to same by certain authorites, and finally the value of its utilisation 
should be^of some interest. The present article deals entirely with this aspect. 


Description of the gas storage method. 

This methodfdoes not eliminate the necessity of refrigeration, as the 
temperature actually required is only a few degrees higher than that adopted 
in the ordinary process of refrigeration; but it was ascertained that by replacing 
part of the oxygen contained in the atmosphere by an equivalent quantity 
of carbon dioxide, at the same time maintaining a low temperature, considerably 
better results were obtained as regards the delay in the life cycle of the fruit 
than were possible with the ordinary system of refrigeration, (i). As is well 
known, a natural chemical action takes place in the interior of the fruit during 
the course of its normal life, which action results in the formation of 0O 3 and 
the production of heat. In a relatively brief period of its normal life, the 
respiration of the fruit increases by approximately 200 per cent., reducing its 
life by half when stored in the cold storage chmbers (2). If the respiratory 
action is hindered b}" a partial suffocation, owing to the low oxygen content 
of the surrounding atmosphere, any increase in the respiratory action is no 
longer possible, and in this way the life of the fruit is prolonged. This prin¬ 
ciple is opposed to those formerly held and even to-day in some instances is 
considered correct; previous to recent scienific research studies, it was thought 
that the nearer the composition of the atmosphere in the warehouses to pure 
air, th& better the conditions for preserving the fruit, consequently, the wide 
spread belief in the ventilation system. 
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It would be quite outside the scope of this article to give a detailed 
history of the scientific research work which resulted in the present day 
knowledge or this subject. The system of installation will now be taken into 

consideration. 


Arrangement of the cold storage depots. 

Kidd, F. and West, E. (x) recommend dividing the large-sized storage 
depots into 2 or more separate chambers, in order to ensure a rapid loading 
and sealing, to prevent mixing the different varieties of fruits, and to facilitate 
unloading; the size of each chamber will depend on the rapidity with which 
it can be filled by the producer. If, for example, apples are to be stored, 
the most economic quantity for the producer on a large scale would be 50 tons, 
for the average grower, approximately 30 tons. In order to ensure the air¬ 
tightness of the gas chambers, the best arrangement would consist in lining 
the ceiling and the walls with a sheet of galvanized or plated steel of appro¬ 
ximately 26 s. w. g. These metal sheets should be nailed or screwed into 
place with nuts on wooden foundations so as to project about 5 cm. in order 
to ensure air-tightness between the two adjacent sheets. The joints may be made 
air-tight by covering with vaseline or some other suitable substance, before 
tightening up. Various preparations of a sufficient plasticity and impermea¬ 
bility to CO. are now on the market. It is also customary to cover the joints 
with vaseline at the beginning of each season, however, it has not been proved 
that this practice is actually effective. Besides being galvanised, the metal 
sheets are protected both externally and internally by a coat of non-corrosive 
oil. The floors of the storage depot are usually concreted and the surface is 
rendered air-tight by a layer of vaseline, or preferably by any other substance 
affording a smooth, firm and air-tight surface, facilitating a thorough cleaning 
at the beginning of each season. The doors should be the same height as the 
chamber in order to facilitate loading; these doors are covered on both sides 
by metal sheeting and the air-tightness of the joints is assured in the manner 
mentioned above. The gas tightness of the chamber obtained by this method 
of construction depends considerably on the care with which the work has 
been carried out. However, these chambers are never completely air-tight; 
even in the best established constructions, a leakage of about 6 per cent, of 
the cubage per day always occurs. Losses of this kind are unimportant, their 
only effect, practically negligible, is to slightly increase the period necessary 
to obtain the required CO a concentration. 

Strong winds may cause considerable waste in gas; therefore, the estab¬ 
lishment of these installations in sheltered areas is recommended. 

Control of oxygen and C0 2 . 

The atmosphere to be obtained should be controlled through the oxygen 
and C 0 2 ; as is well known, CG 2 is produced from oxygen, volume for volume, 
as a result of the' respiratory activity of the fruits. The rapidity with which 
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the CO a is produced depends on the temperature; apples, for example, produce 
twice as much CO a at 6o° Id than at 40° F. Consequently, the higher the 
temperature of the fruit, the more rapid will be the accumulation of CCh in 
the chambers. The rate of accumulation also depends, though to a lesser degree, 
011 the nature of the fruit, variety, maturity at time of harvesting, and the 
quantity of fruit stored. 

The concentrations of oxygen and CCh required for some varieties of fruits 
may be easily obtained by allowing the fruits to replace the oxygen of the air 
by CC 2 and controlling the the concentration of C 0 2 by changing the ventilation 
by fresh air. As the sum of the concentrations of oxygen and C 0 2 must equal 
21 per cent, (that is, the percentage of oxygen in the atmosphere), it is only 
necessary to increase the concentration of C0 2 in order to control the atmos¬ 
phere in the chambers. In other words, by this method it is not possible to 
control the oxygen and CC 2 separately. 

In a depot with a storage capacity of 50 terns, ventilation may be ensured 
by a simple panel in the door adjustable to 30 cm. on one side. If the 
refrigeration of the chambers is effected by means of the forced circulation of 
air through cold pipes, ventilation may be obtained by using a pipe which ab¬ 
sorbs the air outside the chambers and converging on to the suction part of the 
ventilator; in this way, fresh air enters continuously in the chamber, well- 
mixed with the atmosphere in same, and is cooled before coming in contact 
with the fruit. 

Independent control of the oxygen and C 0 2 . 

It was seen from the above-described process that the control of 0 O 3 
could not be obtained unless the total concentration of C 0 2 -f- <X did not exceed 
21 per cent. If other concentrations are required, for example of 5 per cent, 
oxygen plus 5 per cent. C0 2 , it is necessary to adopt a system for absorbing 
the excess 0 O 2 gas, in order to reduce the quantity of oxygen contained in 
100 ms of air, from 21 m 3 to 5 m 3 the fruits must liberate 16 m 3 of C 0 2 ; if 
out of these 16 m 3 of C 0 2 , only 5 are required, the excess to be removed will 
be ix. It is not possible to effect this reduction through ventilation, as this 
system, would modify the proportion of oxygen, required to be 5 per cent. 
The absorption of the excess CO a must be effected by chemical means; this 
absorption may be controlled either by regulating the circulation of the atmos¬ 
phere in the chamber over a large quantity of absorbant material, or by 
introducing into the chamber limited quantities of absorbant at determined 
intervals. The absorbant material adopted is generally caustic soda. 

Moisture content of the atmosphere. 

Under commercial conditions, the moisture content of the atmosphere in the 
storage depot varies between 85 and 98 per cent, of the saturation; this is not 
high enough to cause condensation on the fruit or the growth of moulds. On 
the other hand, it is sufficiently high to prevent the drying up of the fruits 
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through ■withering during the course of a prolonged period of storage. Of far 
greater importance is the relative humidity of the atmosphere in close proxim¬ 
ity to the fruits; by this means, the decrease in the water content of the 
fruit may be ascertained. The water lost by the fruits condenses along the 
walls, on the refrigerator pipes, and on the wooden packing cases containing 
the fruit. As will be indicated further on in this article, in the latter case 
condensation can be prevented. 

Maintenance of the required temperature* 

The refrigerating apparatus must be sufficiently effective to cause the 
temperature of the fruits to fall from 18 0 C to 4 0 C within 4 or 5 days, when 
the external temperature is 21 0 C. The cooling of the atmosphere in the 
chambers depends on their insulation; with a good insulation, a smaller and 
less expensive freezing apparatus may be utilised during a warm autumn. On 
the other hand, little refrigeration is required during the greater part of the 
storage period, as this generally covers the end of autumn, the winter and 
the beginning of spring. In practice, it is found that if the walls of the 
building are thick, only the ceiling need be insulated. In the establishments of 
up-to-date structure, the walls are double and the intervening space filled with 
cork. In some depots, the cooling pipes are fixed to the ceiling with gutters 
attached in order to collect the water from condensation; in others, the pipes 
are arranged in a kind of circuit in the centre of the chamber; the circulation 
of the air through the pipes is ensured by means of a ventilator. The advantage 
of this latter system lies in assuring a more uniform and rapid cooling of 
the fruit. 

To be complete, the equipment of the storage depot must also include 
thermometers - at least three in number, placed in different parts of the 
chamber, though always in direct contact with the fruit, as it is the tempera¬ 
ture of the fruit and not that of the air “which must be controlled - and a 
gas indicator; samples of the atmosphere for analysis may be taken from any 
part of the chamber, excepting in the proximity of the ventilator. The in¬ 
strument most commonly used for determining the CCh content of the atmosphere 
is the katharometer. 

Requirements necessary to obtain optimum storage conditions. 

To deal with this question, an example will be taken which can be applied 
to all fruits with such slight modifications as are found to be necessary in 
practice. 

Apples to be stored in an atmosphere of C0 2 must be clean and sound, 
free from, worm-holes, scab, etc. They must be handled as carefully as possible 
in order to prevent them being damaged in any way. Fruits harvested at a 
high temperature must be left in the open air for a whole night and placed in 
the storage depot as quickly as possible early the following morning; in this 
manner, the refrigeration of the fruits is effected more rapidly. Experiments 
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hive confirmed the belief so wide-spread among fruit-growers, chat good storage 
depends considerably on the degree of maturity of the fruits when harvested. 
Although fruits which are collected when unripe can be kept for some considerable 
time, they have a tendency to shrivel up and seldom attain a perfect colour¬ 
ing, texture and flavour. On the other hand, if the fruits are harvested, when 
they have acquired their characteristic odour, the duration of their life period, 
even when stored in C 0 2 will be relatively short. Harvesting should be made 
at an intermediate stage, that is when the fruits can be easily detached from 
the branch. The interval between harvesting and warehousing is of consid¬ 
erable importance in this type of storage. To obtain ideal conditions, this 
interval should not last longer than two days; in any case this period should 
not exceed five days. The experiments carried out at the East Hulling Research 
Station in 1935 (3) have confirmed these practical assertions by proving on 
the one hand that the longer the duration of this period the greater the per¬ 
centage loss, and also that this loss is the same for both large and small-sized 
fruits. 

After a period of three to four months storage, the chambers may be 
opened once a week without risk as long as a correct temperature is maintained. 
The temporary loss of 0 O 2 caused by opening the warehouse has no adverse 
effect on the fruit remaining in storage. 

As alread}~ noted, it was seen that the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
in the close proximity of the fruit was one of the most important conditions 
for good storage. The fruit is arranged in wooden cases, inside the warehouse; 
these packing cases may absorb a considerable quantity of moisture at the 
expense of the fruits; an excellent precaution would be to moisten the wood of 
these cases and store them in a damp place before use. 

Advantages of this method. 

The following advantages are obtained in adopting this method;--- 

(1) In an atmosphere composed of more CCh and less oxygen than 
normal air, the life of the fruit is considerably prolonged; 

(2) the fruits maintain their green colour and firmness to a remarkable 

degree; 

(3) the duration of the life of the fruits, after leaving the storage depot 
is prolonged; this is a very important advantage for both distributor and 
consumer (4); 

(4) the loss in weight is found to be less wdth this system than with 
refrigeration at ordinary temperature; 

(5) the breakdown due to excessive refrigeration is avoided as the 
temperatures used are relatively not very low (5); 

(6) Tortrix larvae are killed in an atmosphere of CCb and consequently 
there is less possibility of the fruits being attacked by cryptogamic diseases. 

In consequence of the losses caused through the rotting of the fruits during 
transport due to various fungi, the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture (6) car¬ 
ried out numerous experiments on storage in an atmosphere of CO a and such 
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excellent results were obtained that this department considers that the use of 
C0 3 together with moderate refrigeration will most probably become a common 
practice, especially in the transport of fruit by sea. Research workers engaged 
in the study of the diseases occurring during transports report that the most 
intense development took place during the first 24 hours following loading, 
and that a preliminary chilling by any method would check considerably an 
early growth. 

The interest caused by this new T system, induced many research workers 
to study the effects of C0 2 on the principal chemical components of the fruit. 
'The possible effect of 0 O 2 on acidity was suggested by Sandq (7) as early as 
1920, and he noted that tomatoes collected when green and left to ripen 
without ventilation showed, on analysis a very high acid content. He sug¬ 
gested that the complete transformation of the carbon hydrates to C 0 3 was 
the cause of this accumulation of acid. 

In 1924, Madness, and Diehl ( 8 ) in the United States also proved, by 
treating different varieties of apples wdth varying concentrations of C0 2 over a 
period of 10 days, that the total acidity of the fruits decreased more rapidly 
than when the atmosphere contained a very high percentage of C0 2 . 

In 1933, Kidd and West (9) arrived at similar conclusions, that the 
increase in C 0 2 concentration accelerated the loss in acidity, and that, on the 
other hand, a decrease in the oxygen concentration had only a slight effect 
on the acidity. 

B. V. Miller and O. J. Dows, of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. A. Department of Agriculture have recently completed their experiments 
on the behaviour of different fruits and vegetables during storage in an atmos¬ 
phere of C0 2 (10); they obtained the following results: 

Sweet corn stored for 24 hours in an atmosphere containing from 37 to 
50 per cent, of C0 2 retained twice as much sugar as the control samples. The 
loss in sucrose was delayed in carrots when stored in chambers containing 40 
per cent, of C 0 2 . The effect was considerably more pronounced at 15 0 C and 
25 0 C than at 5 0 C. CCb has no effect on the acidity of cherries and peaches 
in the course of storage for 24 and 48 hours respectively. “ Earliana ” and 
“ Marglobe ” tomatoes treated during 6 days with 50 per cent. CO s showed a 
decrease in acidity at 20° C and a loss in hydrogen ion concentration at io° 
and 20 0 C. The treatment of carrots with 45 per cent. C 0 2 over a period 
of 11 days at 20° C, 14 days at io° C, and 15 0 days et o° C, did not cause 
any reduction in carotene content. C 0 3 had no effect on the transformation 
of carbon hydrates in peas and maize, but, some days after treatment, these 
products were found to contain a higher percentage of sugar than the control 
samples. The authors also noted that too high a concentration of CCb may 
retard the pigment formation in some varieties of tomatoes but that the 
variation in acidity is similar to that of the control fruits. 

, of ■ CO a wouil< 3 . be advantageous in delaying the growth of certain 
cryptogamic diseases, as Sclerotinia 'frugpicqla, this at least was the result 
obtained from experiments made in 1934 by 3 SL C. Thornton, of the Boyce 
Thomson Institute (n). Cultures of Sclerofinia fructicola on potato dextrose, 
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produced at a temperature varying from 2 0 C to 2S 0 C were exposed to various 
concentrations of CCb in the presence of 20 per cent, oxygen. The effect of 
C 0 2 increased the pH value of the living fungi, which passed from 5, 6 to 7.2. 
In consequence of the increase in alkalinity being less favourable to the growth 
of the fungus, the author considers that the delay caused in development by 
CCK results from the increase in the alkalinity inside the fungus. The same 
author carrying out experiments on potatoes showed that CO a had the effect 
of considerably increasing the catalase activity, the pH value and the sacchar¬ 
ose content, E. V. Miller and C. Brooks, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
of the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture, experimenting on peaches, in 1932, 
found that with a C 0 2 concentration of 37 to 47 per cent., at 15 0 to 20° C, 
the fruits took on an over-ripe flavour; CO> had no effect on their content 
in carbohydrates, the acid-hydrolysable polsvaccharides remained practically 
constant. 

Disadvantages of storage in an atmosphere of C0 2 . 

Owing to the considerable variation in the reaction of different products 
in the presence of CO,, it would be unadvisable to extent this practice to other 
products whose behaviour in an atmosphere of 0 O 2 is not yet known. Under 
certain concentration, C 0 2 may have hidden effects decidedly unfavourable on 
the fruit, effects which are only noted by the consumer. The degree at which 
the concentration of 0 O 2 ceases to be favourable and begins to have an adverse 
effect depends on the species, variety, the condition of the fruit and also the 
temperature and concentration of 0 2 in the air. Contrary to the results obtained 
by N. C. Thornton on the development of Sclevotinia frncticola , other authors, 
Kidd F. and West C., found that the germination and growth of the fungi 
causing rotting were influenced to a remarkable degree by C0 2 and Cb at different 
concentrations and temperatures. 

Practically all the research workers who have studied the question of 
storage in an atmosphere of C 0 2 drew attention to the unadvisability of storing 
together more than one species of fruit, or even different varieties of the same 
fruit, or even fruit of the same variety at different stages of maturity, owing 
to the effects involved through the volatile products liberated by the fruits. 

In consequence of the ventilation in this system of storage being limited, 
the volatile matter produced by the fruits accumulates in the atmosphere; 
among these volatile substances, one of the most important is ethylene, the 
production of which, especially in the case of unripe apples, has been proved 
by many research workers; one of the easiest methods was to transform it 
Into ethylene di-bromide through absorption by bromine (12). This gas accel¬ 
erates the colouring and ripening processes of fruits and vegetables, lowers 
the acidity percentage and hinders the development of rotting?® 5 It is possible 
that the formation of this gas depends on the Oa content of the atmosphere, 
and that it is considerably reduced in the absence of this gas. The effect of 
ethylene liberated by the apples would be to accelerate the ripening process 
of the unripe fruits and vegetables, even pertaining to different species: this 
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would be a drawback to tlie method the object of which is to prolong the 
life of the fruit in order to store it for a longer period. However, it is necess¬ 
ary to carry out still further detailed studies, as other research workers experi¬ 
menting on this subject appear to have arrived at contrary conclusions; in 
fact, Bluer (i 3), studying the special case of the potato, proved that the 
growth of the tubers was hindered by the gaseous emanations produced by the 
mesocarp and the endocarp of sound, ripe apples; the formation of shoots was 
practically eliminated and the total sugar content of tubers had increased. 
According to J. T. Minster (14) the fact of the formation of shoots being 
checked would be due to the paralysing influence of the malic acid liberated 
by the apples. Mr. Maurice Copxsarou of the Manchester Research Laboratory 
{15) arrived at similar conclusions: malic acid arrests the ripening and germina¬ 
tion processes as well as any parasitical activity in many fruits and vegetables 
including potatoes. But, furthermore, it has been seen that the ethylene 
liberated by the fruits would have an accelerating effect, while malic acid 
would have a contrary effect. Taking into consideration, the chemical and 
physiological similarity existing between malic acid and the natural moderating 
factor, the replacement at maturity of the moderating factor by ethylene which 
is an accelerator, the constitutional relationship between malic acid and the 
components of acid fruits as well as its possible decomposition into ethylene, 
the author considers that the natural moderating factor found in the unripe 
fruit is malic acid and that the transformation of this moderating factor to 
an accelerating agent at maturity is represented by the decomposition of the 
malic acid into ethylene. This concept has a direct bearing on the problem 
of the storage of fruits and vegetables in an atmosphere of C 0 2 ; it is essential 
that ripe fruits should not be mixed with unripe fruits pertaining to the same 
or to different species. Another disadvantage reported by many research 
workers is that, in excessive quantities, the gaseous emanations of the fruits 
may cause superficial burns and spots. However, this may be avoided by 
wrapping the fruits in paper impregnated with an odourless mineral oil. 


Application of the process to different fruits and vegetables. 

The temperatures and percentages of C0 2 given here are only guaranteed 
valid for the examples cited; in fact, the optimum value of these two quantities 
varies according to the different products required to be stored. These variations 
exist not only in different species, but also in different varieties belonging to the 
same species, and in more or less ripe fruits pertaining to the same variety. 

; :aii example, are given the most suitable temperatures and 0O 2 concentra¬ 
tions for the s^rage of the following fruits and vegetables, 
i iv pf apples, the longest and best storage is obtained w r ith a tem¬ 

perature of 4.4 0 0 , 5 per cent of C0 2 and 2.5 per cent, of 0 2 . Bruits stored, 
^ will develop their characteristic flavour after a brief 

period of exposure to the air at ordinary temperature. The results of the 
experiments carried oUt by LB. EAdd and C. West (16) on the storage in gaseous 
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atmosphere of the Cox’s Orange Pippin variety of apples are given in the 
following table: 

r 

Flavour of Cox's orange Pippin apples after 4 months storage in an atmosphere 
of COz, followed by 4 days storage in normal air at a temperature of 21° G 


Storage conditions 


Tempera- j 
ture 1 

o 2 

1 co 3 | 

Condition oi the fruits as regards flavour, maturity, etc. 

in decrees Cj 

0 


0 | 


4 , 

1 

2 -5 

5 

1 

Good flavour, unripe, normal, crisp, sweet. 

4 

5 -o ! 

5 


Good flavour, more or less in the unripe stage, normal, sweet. 

4 

10.0 

5 


Excellent flavour, ripe, crisp, sweet. 

4 . 

15.0 ! 

5 


Good flavour, ripe, normal, sweet. 

4 

2 -5 i 

10 


Good flavour, unripe, normal, crisp, sweet. 

4 1 

5-0 | 

10 


Fairly good flavour, nearing the ripening stage, juicy, sweet. 

4 

10.0 

10 

' 

Good flavour, unripe, normal, sweet. 

4 

2.5 

15 


More or less abnormal flavour, im ripe. 

4 : 

5.0 

15 


Abnormal flavour, unripe. 

4 

21.0 

1 0 

fair) 

Over-ripe. 

1 ! 

21.0 ; 

0 

(air) 

Flavour fairly good, ripe, rather soft. 


| 


The loss in weight normally noted is appreciable, but, however, is less 
than that which occurs in storage by refrigeration only; this loss__may approxi¬ 
mate 5 per cent, after several months of storage. 

In respect of peaches, it is interesting to note that experiments carried 
out in Australia have shown that the life of the fruits may be prolonged by 
five to ten weeks by this process. 

In the storage of pears, Kidd and West have obtained the best results, 
and the longest period of storage by keeping the fruits at a temperature of 
i° C in an atmosphere containg 2.5 per cent, of O- and 5 per cent, of CO s or 
5 per cent, of 0 2 and 5 per cent, or C 0 2 . Storage in a gaseous atmosphere 
at 5 0 C is not satisfactory. C. W. Wardlow (17) mentions the experiments 
carried out by Brook and other research workers on the influence of C 0 2 on 
beans. The object of these experiments was to increase resistance to crypto- 
gamic diseases during the period of cooling previous to storage. After two 
days’ treatment with C0 2 concentrations of 20, 30 and 40 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to the different lots, reduced to 10, 15 and 20 per cent, towards the end 
of the experiment, the author ascertained that the flavour remained unchanged, 
and that of the fungi attacking the beans during the storage period, the devel¬ 
opment of two was checked and the other two w T ere not affected. Brook 
and Brattey (18) proved that by treating asparagus with 25 to 30 per cent, 
of C 0 2 for 24 hours, at a temperature of' 15.5 to 21° C, the appearance, flavour 
and the keeping qualities of the products were superior to those of asparagus 
stored according to the refrigeration method only. However, at higher concen¬ 
trations (40 per cent, of CO a ), the flavour became open to criticism, C 0 2 was 
also advantageous in checking the growth of fungi causing rotting. 
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C. A. Banks {19) in “ Scientific Agriculture ” (1933) gives a summary 
of the experiments made in Canada; the author points out the considerable 
difficulty incurred in the storage of strawberries and raspberries in an atmos¬ 
phere of CCh, in preventing the growth of moulds by means of high* concentra¬ 
tions of nitrogen or COl without affecting the flavour or causing a bitter taste. 
In the case of raspberries, the best results were obtained by storing the fruits 
at o° C in an atmosphere containing 5 per cent, of 0 O 2 . 

In the experiments made by J. Barker in England (20) on the storage of 
new potatoes, carrots and sparagus, the following results obtained with new 
potatoes merit further mention: 

refrigeration storage only: the temperature should not be lower than 
4,4° C if they are not to turn sweet; 

storage in an atmosphere - of C 0 2 : the advantage of this system lies in the 
prolonging of the period during which the skin remains loose and easily remov¬ 
able; however, this advantage is considerably counterbalanced by their becom¬ 
ing sweet and losing their normal texture. The most suitable conditions for 
storage appear to be 5 to 10 per cent, of CO s with 15 to 10 per cent, of 
Oq at 7°C. Further experiments are necessary in order to ascertain whether 
even under these conditions storage is better than with normal air. 

N. C. Thornton (xx) studied the chemical changes which took place in the 
potato tubers after exposure to the action of CO a . He found that an increase 
in rate of respiration, pH value, saccharose, and in catalase activity occurs. 

According to E. V. Miller and C. Brooks (21) the effect of CO s in the 
storage of peas is to maintain a higher percentage of total sugars and a lower 
proportion of polysaccharides at all temperatures, with the exception of very 
low temperatures. The authors found that C 0 2 had apparently no effect on 
the amount of carbohydrates in peaches and cherries; the percentage of 
sugars and aci d-by d roly sable polysaccharides remained practically constant. 
However, at concentrations of 35 to 47 per cent, and temperatures of 15 to 
20° C, C 0 2 caused a characteristic over-ripe flavour. 

The experiments made by G. B. Tindale (22) and other research workers 
have shown that the accumulation of CO a would be harmful; a concentration 
of 15 per cent. C0 2 had a decidedly unfavourable effect; those of 10 and 5 per 
cent, reduced the duration of the storage period .by one and two weeks respec¬ 
tively. The influence or oxygen and C 0 2 on the respiration of tomatoes was 
also brought into evidence by F. G. Gustavson (23). When the tension of 0 2 
decreases and that of 0 O 2 increases, at a certain degree the respiratory activity 
diminishes. The rate of diminution of this activity depends on the degree of 
ripeness of the fruit.- The storage of tomatoes for a brief period in an atmos¬ 
phere with a low O s and high 0 O 2 content does not appear to damage the 
fruits and retards maturation. 

The process of storage in an atmosphere of C 0 2 has been attempted for 
;!:taahy i: :tropical fruits,' G. Brook (24) applied this process to grape fruits, oran¬ 
ges, bananas, and to papaws. The use of CO a was found to be. suitable for 
and figs; exposure for two days,, in an atmosphere con¬ 
taining 20 to 2,5. per cent,, C0 2 at a:.of .44* C to' 7° C was found, to 
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be injurious to green bananas; however, this treatment had no detrimental effect 
on ripe bananas and avocado pears. 

Experiments on the banana were resumed by a considerable number of 
research workers and principally by Eevie, E. L. at Batavia (25). This author¬ 
ity endeavoured to delay the maturation of bananas for storage, and only 
storage in an gaseous atmosphere has given promising results. Ripening was 
retarded by 9 days in the case of fruits kept in an atmosphere containing 12 - 
17 per cent. CO a at a temperature of 27.5 0 C. 

F. Scurti ad E. Zavanju (2) have recently completed their studies on the 
storage of bananas in an atmosphere of 0 O 2 and have come to the following 
conclusions: 

Carbon dioxide cannot, any more than oxygen or nitrogen employed in 
the pure state, prolong the life of the banana. However, mixtures composed of 
95 per cent, nitrogen, 2.5 per cent, oxygen and 2.5 per cent, carbon dioxide 
may appreciably slow down the bio-chemical processes of maturation, without 
bringing about any changes. However, it is essential that the temperature 
should be maintained at approximately 18 0 C. if this temperature is raised to 
24 0 C, or over, the gaseous mixture becomes unsuitable for the storage of unripe 
bananas. Mixtures composed of nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide, and 
comprising 5 per cent, oxygen and 5 per cent, carbon dioxide as also those 
mixtures containing 10 per cent, oxygen and 10 per cent, carbon dioxide are 
as efficacious as the previously mentioned compositions, on condition that the 
temperature is maintained at 18 0 C. 

There is perhaps some possibility, therefore, of consignments being trans¬ 
ported without necessitating the use of special apparatus of refrigeration and at 
relatively high temperatures. 

In 1935, C. W. Wardlow and E. R. Eeonard {26) at the Imperial Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, Trinidad, carried out experiments on the application of this 
system to the storage of avocado pears. These studies showed that by the 
use of C 0 2 , the ripening of the fruits was definitely retarded. The degree of 
tolerance to this treatment varies according to the variety. In the varieties 
nnsuited for storage by this system, damage is effected both inside and outside 
the fruit, without the intervention of micro-organisms. In other varieties, al¬ 
though no physiological disease may be apparent, the fruits are consequently 
found to be much more susceptible to the attack of pathogenic agents. Other 
varieties, on the contrary, tolerate these storage conditions exceedingly well. 
However, it may be affirmed that very high concentrations of C 0 2 prevent the 
pulp from softening, so that it remains hard even after having been removed 
from storage. 

Conclusion. 

From the above description and the numerous examples given, the advan 
tages and disadvantages of this system of storage may be estimated. The 
results obtained by different research workers are often contradictory; this is 
chiefly due to the conditions under which the experiments are carried out which. '*' 
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varv considerably from one countrv to another; on the other hand, one fact 
Has been ascertained that all fruits do not react to C0 2 in the same manner; 
the principal factors affecting their behaviour in an atmosphere of C0 2 are the 
concentration in C 0 2 and 0 2 , the temperature, species of the fruit, variety, 
size of the fruit, degree of ripeness, the prevalence of different diseases existing 
in the region of origin. These are the factors which should be taken into account 
before adopting this system of storage as in any given country no definite reli¬ 
ance can be placed on the satisfactory results obtained elsewhere, using this 
method, with certain varieties of fruits of vegetables. The best mode of opera¬ 
tion would consist in always making preliminary trials before employing this 
process on a commercial scale. This has been the plan adopted in many large 
fruit-growing countries where C 0 2 is successfully employed, especially for pro¬ 
ducts which do not easily support too low a temperature. 

This method, for example, appears to be the most suitable for the storage 
of certain tropical fruits such as pineapples which do not support low tempera¬ 
tures and rapidly deteriorate on being removed from the cold storage chambers. 
This question, as is the case for many other fruits requires further detailed 
study. Another point, which should be more fully studied in order to com¬ 
plete the data on the storage of different fruits in an atmosphere of C0 2 , is the 
determination of the actual conditions existing inside the fruit during their 
storage period in this gas at varying concentrations. 

G. W. Warduow and E. R. Leonard (23) studying the ripening process 
of different tropical fruits and especially the papaw, noted that in the final 
stages of maturation, the quantity of oxygen contained in the cavity of the 
fruit and, by deduction, in the tissues, was very small. In other words, the 
final stages of decay are characterised by the transition from aerobic respiration 
to anaerobic respiration. The influence that the concentration of the internal 
gases has on the destruction of the tissues by cryptogamic organisms gives rise 
to some very important problems. In this way, it was found that the destruc¬ 
tive activity of antrachnos, a definite pathogenic disease, was retarded until 
the 0 3 concentration inside the fruit fell to 12 per cent, and less. On the other 
hand, the frequency of definite saprophyte fungi does not become apparent until 
the tissues virtually come under anaerobic conditions. It is a question, there¬ 
fore, of ascertaining to w 7 hat extent the different aspects of the loss in resistance 
to cryptogamic diseases are due to the decrease in 0 2 content or to the depress¬ 
ing action of strong C 0 3 concentrations. It is to be hoped that further studies 
will materially increase the information already available on the fundamental 
processes occurring during the storage of fruits in an atmosphere of C0 2 . 

X). Kaltenbach. 
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their health, constitution, capacity etc., before they are employed for national 
breeding. 

This short summary (to which perhaps, should be added the military studs 
and the remount depots , as national establishments intended chiefly for selec¬ 
tion and breeding for the army, as well as supplying stallions required by a few 
private horse breeders for the breeding of army horses) shows the extensive and 
complicated organisation required for the maintenance of a stud service. 

But, there are also some countries, as has already been mentioned, which 
have no State-owned stallions. It may be asked, therefore under what conditions 
is the state ownership of stallions justified. As has already been mentioned 
above, an important part is played, in this respect, by the economic structure 
of the country, by the topographical apportionment of the stock of horses, by 
the organisation of horse breeders, by their economic position, no less than by 
the knowledge of the farmers in animal husbandry, especially in such a compli¬ 
cated and difficult subject as horse breeding. 

But the race bred is also of importance; the selection, testing maintenance 
and breeding of the young animals are considerably easier for stallions of draught 
breeds than thoroughbreds. 

Naturally, there may be a transition from state-ownership of stallions to 
exclusively private ownership. Thus the ministerial Councillor Richter (of 
the Prussian Studs Administration) in the work entitled Die preussische Gestuts - 
verwaltung , published in 1927 at Hanover by the studs' Director Grosscurth, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, Domains and Forests, with 
regard to this question, states: e< The task of the studs* Administrations cannot 
be considered as accomplished until a horse breeding district has managed to 
raise its breeding stallions without having to import stallions from another horse 
breeding region, and until the quality of these stallions guarantees a continual 
higher development of horse breeding., op the condition that this increase be 
accompanied by a regular sufficiency, quantitatively and qualitatively, of privately 
owned stallions. 

" But, even if this level had been attained, circumstances may arise which 
show the urgent necessity for the state ownership of stallions, at least up to a 
certain degree. Even the best established studs under private ownership can 
become disorganised during periods of economic depression; they may not be 
able to overcome more or less long periods when adverse circumstances compel 
them to draw upon the supplementary reserve funds, and when it may not be 
possible to obtain the money required for the purchase or the best stallions. 
Consequently, it is the duty of the Government by means of the studs' administra¬ 
tions to save the position attained even at the cost of considerable pecuniary 
sacrifices thus preventing the inevitable decline in horse breeding. 

A/I, The private ownership of stallions plays an important part not only in the 
■ wlnpari& i are no state-owned stallions, but also very often as a com- 
pfefient of the latter. By means of official approvals , the State endeavours 
to exercise some influence on horse breeding carried on with privately-owned 
stallions, an influence which will show all the' more possibilities of success the 
greater 'the ''undctstaudipS Of his work by the horse breeder will be. It is ob- 
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vious therefore, that the relationship between privately owned stallions and 
state-owned stallions is of vast importance to the position of horse breeding 
in different countries, which aspect will now be considered more closely. 

The fore-going notes show the importance of the organisation of stallion - 
ownership in ascertaining the position of horse breeding in different countries. 
A study of the total stock of stallions employed in national horse breeding gives 
a characteristic impression of its present trend. On the other hand, the histor¬ 
ical examination of the development of the organisation underlying, shows the 
changes which national horse breeding has undergone in the different countries, 
changes which often find expression in the breed of the present stocks. 

Particularly in view of the fact that the total number; of stallions of a 
country is of predominant importance as regards breeding, this question will be 
treated in detail in the reports on the various countries, and the national Insti¬ 
tutions charges with the encouragement of horse breeding will be enumerated. 

Besides the question of stallion-ownership, the measures taken for the support 
of this branch of animal husbandry which influence and determine to a great 
extent the development of horse breeding in the different countries will also be 
discussed. Among these measures of encouragement should also be included the 
measures of commercial policy , notably: in the importing countries; the customs 
legislation and recent import quotas - in exporting countries, organisation of 
the export trade. 

While some of these measures are intended to better conditions affecting 
the sale of horses, others tend to improve breeding especially from the technical 
point of view. These latter measures include stud-books which complete the 
organisation of studs by showing the total stock of brood mares. 

Horse shows and races also contribute considerably to the improvement of 
horse breeding, and also more recently the various output tests as a means of se¬ 
lection in breeding for yield value. 

In conclusion, it is proposed to consider also the various systems of prize 
awards , by means of which the State or other institutions encourage horse-breed¬ 
ing, as well as special schools for the breeding and maintenance of horses (rid¬ 
ing and horse driving schools) and the organisation of horse-breeding associations. 


A. — COUNTRIES HAVING NATIONAL STUDS, 
i. — BULGARIA. 

x. •— History of the organisation of horse breeding. 

During the period of the Turkish rule (1393-1878), horse-breeding was kept 
almost entirely in the hands of the Turks, as the Bulgarians had absolutely no 
rights or possessions. 

The Turkish squires (" Bejowe '*) maintained, besides other animals, entire 
herds of horses (*' Hergeleta ”), composed mainly of indigenous horses and 
sometimes crossed and improved with oriental horses of value. 
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In Bulgaria, the first stud, that of Kabijuk, was established in 1864 by Mi- 
that Pasha with a stock of oriental horses of value. During the war of independ¬ 
ence (1877-1878) the entire stock of this stud and the greater part of the better 
horses of private horse breeders were taken away by the Turks. After the liber¬ 
ation of the country, an endeavour was made for the first time to re-organise 
the Kabijuk stud for military purposes. The stock of breeding animals (28 stal¬ 
lions and 150 mares) , purchased in Russia and composed chiefly of Orloff trot¬ 
ters had no well defined characteristics of the breed. 

In 1887, this stud was closed, and later in 1894 re-opened under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and State Domains. At this period, the Klement- 
ina stud near Plewen wus also established. Two stallion depots were attached 
to these studs. The authorities of the different districts (18 in all) applied them¬ 
selves to the development of national horse breeding; the}’ maintained throughout 
the country permanent stations of stallions for service, each provided with several 
stallions and were often erroneously called stallion depots. In 1899, 3 other 
State stallion depots were established in south Bulgaria. In these 5 depots all 
the stallions from the permanent service stations were collected. A little later, 
the military stud Bojuriste near Sofia was founded. 

In all these studs and depots, it was soon found necessary to also institute 
different sections for other farm animals. In order to improve the indigenous 
breeds, stallions of the following breeds were employed in the haras and depots: 
Arab, Anglo-Arab, Orloff trotter, English thoroughbreds, English half bred, No¬ 
nius, Ardennais. Since 1924, in the 2 studs are bred only Arab, English half-bred, 
Anglo-Arab and Nonius breeds, and the resultant stallions are delivered to the 
stallion depots. 


2. — Present state of the organisation. 

In Bulgaria, the organisation and maintenance of horse breeding are controlled 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and this function is regulated by the Law of 5 
July, 1925, relating to agricultural production and the protection of rural pro¬ 
perty. The stallions are supplied for horse breeding from the studs directed by 
the State, the communes and by private enterprise. The State studs now pro¬ 
duce all the stallions required, while formerly some were imported. The State 
encouraged the breeding of the best foals produced by mares registered in the 
stud-books, and these young stallions are purchased from the communes. 

Studs under private ownership are less important; stallions are used which 
are raised by horse breeders themselves or else bought from other breeders. The 
Law r of 1925 renders compulsory the approval of all stallions employed for nation¬ 
al horse breeding; those animals which are unsuitable for service are imme¬ 
diately castrated. 


State Studs. 

The State maintains 2 studs (Kabijuk and Klementina) and 5 stallion depots 
(at Kaja-Borum, St. Zagora, Plowdiw, Kabijuk and Klementina) and 1 military 
stud (at Bojuriste) for the production of cavalry horses. 
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The studs and also the stallion depots raise not only horses, but also cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, and sell breeding animals at a low price to the communes 
and private breeders. 


(a) National studs. 

(1) The Kabijuk stud, situated at 12 km. from Schumen, was 
established by the Turks (Midhad Pasha) with a stock of oriental horses. During 
the war of independence (1877-1878), the horses were taken by the Turks in 
retreat. In 1S82, this stud was re-established, as a military stud, with Orloff 
trotters and other half-breds originating in Russia. In 18S7 it was again abolished 
and was only re-organised by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1894. 

This establishment covers an area of 2,710.3 ha., of which approximately 
1,539 ha. are composed of grasslands and pasturages. Thoroughbreds are bred 
together of: thoroughbred Arab horses (9 stud stallions and 86 brood mares) 
and the English half-breds (9 stud stallions, that is to say those which never 
leave the stud and 71 brood mares). 

At Kabijuk, other breeds as well, as horses are raised, these are: 

Caitle (Grey Bulgarian breed: 2 bulls, 45 for breeding, 55 female calves and heifers, 24 
male calves 

Buffaloes: 1 bull 21 females, 32 calves. 

Pigs: ( deutsches Edelschwein 4 3 boars, 32 sows, 93 young pigs. 

Sheep (Schumen breed, copper red breed): 59 rams, S09 ewes, 4S4 one-vear old lambs. 

Poultry: 484 fowls. 

To the Kabijuk stud is also attached a stallion depot, of which further men¬ 
tion will be made. 

(2) The Klementina stud, situated at approximately" 14 km 
to the north of Plewen, began as a stallion depot established by" the adminis¬ 
tration of the Plewen district. 

It was taken over by" the State in 1S94, and established as a stud in 1899. 
The original stock of mares was composed of 33 indigenous mares who were served 
by" Anglo-Arab stallions from Russia. 

This stud covers a surface area of 2,385 ha., comprising 819 ha. of grasslands 
and pasturages, 1,413 ha. in fields and the remainder consisting of farm buildings, 
vegetable gardens, orchards, forests etc. 

The stock of horses is composed of: 

Stallions never leaving the stud: 10 Anglo-Arabs (of the Gidran tyype) and 
5 Nonius. 

Brood mares: 101 Anglo-Arabs, iS Nonius and 9 English half-breds. 

The following animals are also kept: 

Cattle (Grey Bulgarian breed): 2 bulls, 73 cows for breeding, 62 female calves and heifers, 
58 male calves and yearling bulls. 

Pigs (« deutsches Bdelschwein »): 5 boars, 48 sows, 412 young pigs and suckling pigs. 

Sheep (Klementina white breed, combed wool merinos, black-headed breed): 115 rams 
66S ewes, 574 one-vear old lambs. 

Poultry: 356 fowls (White Leghorn and Rhode Island), 13 ducks, 9 geese, 63 turkeys. 

To the Klementina stud is attached a stallion depot which will be described 
further on in this article. 
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(3) The Bojnriste military stud situated to the west of 
Sofia, covers approximately 1,800, ha. 

The stock of horses is composed of: 

English thoroughbreds and half-breeds: 9 stallions, 99 brood mares, 188 
colts and fillies. 

Anglo-Arabs: 19 brood mares, 57 colts and fillies. 

Arabs : 13 brood mares, 17 colts and fillies. 

28 cows of the Montafon breed are also maintained. 

(b) Stallion depots. 

These depots only number 5 in all, of which 2 are attached to the two studs 
described above. 

(1) The Kabijuk stallion depot comprises 59 Arab stal¬ 
lions and 76 English half-breds, and supplies the Schumen province. 

(2) The Klementina stallion depot which is composed 
or 9 Arab stallions 107 Anglo-Arabs, 25 Nonius and 6 English half-breds, sup¬ 
plies the provinces of Plewen, Wratza and also partly Sofia. 

Three other stallion depots were established in 1S99. 

(3) The Koj aborun stallion! depot near Jambol 
founded as such and later changed into a stud bred Ardennais horses and Orloff 
trotters. In 1925, these two species no longer being bred, this establishment 
continued to function as a stallion depot. 

An area of 1,055 is covered. 

The total stock is composed of:— 

Stallions for public service: 28 Arabs, 14 Anglo-Arabs, 14 English half- 

breds. 

The following animals are also kept: 

Cattle (Bulgarian grey breed): 1 bull, 15 cows for breeding, 23 female calves and heifers 
12 male calves. 

Pigs (« deutsches Edelschwein »): 3 boars, 26 sows, 126 young pigs. 

Sheep (Zigaya and Karnobat breeds): 22 rams, 234 ewes, 117 one-year old lambs. 

Poultry : 623 fowls, 157 ducks, 63 geese, 33 turkeys. 

There are 1 stallion, 15 brood mares and 8 colts employed on the farm as animals for service* 

The stallions used for public service are divided among the service stations 
of the Bourgas region. 

(4) The Stara Zagora stallion depot, situated to the 
south of this locality, covers approximately 210 ha. 

The stock is composed of:— 

Stallions used for public service: 2 Arabs, 26 Anglo-Arabs, 8 Nonius 15 
English half-breds, and 16 donkey stallions. 

The following animals are also maintained: 

Cattle (grey Bulgarian breed): 1 bull, 17 cows for breeding, 8 female calves and heifers 
14 male calves and young bulls. 

Pigs (« deutsches Edelschwein »): 2 boar, iS sows, 40 young pigs. 

Sheep (Stara zagora breed): 8 rams, 158 ewes, 181 lambs up to one-year old. 

Poultry : 352 fowls, 18 ducks, 57 turkeys. 
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The stallions used for public sendee are divided among the service stations 
in the Star a Zagora region. 

(5) The Plovdiv stallion depot covers a surface area of 
about 200 ha. 

Stallions used for public service: 53 horses comprising the following breeds: 
Arabs (14) — Anglo-Arabs [Gidrau] (12) — English half-breds (22) — Nonius (5). 
There are also 17 donkey stallions. 


For breeding purposes, the farm of this depot maintains: 

Cattle (grey Bulgarian breed): 2 bulls, 21 cows, 26 female calves an heifers, 17 male calves. 
Pigs («Deutsches Edelschweim): 1 boars, 10 sows, 24 young pigs. 

Sheet? (Clementina breed): 5 rams, 195 ewes, 121 lambs up to one-year of age. 

Poiiltvy: 250 fowls, 135 ducks, 58 geese, 33 turkeys. 

The stallions used for public service are divided among the service stations 
of the Plovdiv region and those of part of the Sofia district. 


Communal and prxvateev-owned studs. 

The number of State-owned stallions being insufficient, the State, encourages 
firstly the breeding of good stallions by private breeders in conformance with 
a regulation and secondly assists the poorer communes in the procuring stallions 
and in providing them with stables. The privately owned stallions and those 
belonging to the communes are of the same breed as those owned by the State. 
The stallions are examined every year and all those found to be unsuitable 
are immediately castrated. 


3. — Other measures of encouragement. 

As a means of encouraging horse breeding, there are also the horse breed¬ 
ers’ associations assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture, the majority (over 
130) belonging to the Federation of Bulgarian Horse Associations, (headquarters 
at Klementina). A show is held every spring of the young horses bred by these 
associations. District shows are also organised every 4 years. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and State Domains has undertaken an active 
propaganda for the proper care and feeding of horses. 

In the stallion depots stud-books are kept in conformance with a regulation 
and in which the selected mares of the district in question are registered. Moreover, 
the interest in horse breeding is furthered by the Bulgarian Jockey Club, “which, 
like the horse breeders’ associations, organises races having the character of 
important popular festivals, especially on the occasion of the holiday of St. Theo¬ 
dore (“ Todorowden ”) which is celebrated in spring. 


ISTVAN MOSKOVITS. 
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DIFFERENT ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES WHICH MAY NOW 
BE PREPARED FROM CITRUS FRUITS 

The alcoholic beverages which are prepared from citrus fruits by fermenting 
the juice with pure cultures of wine yeast after the addition of other fermentable 
sugars, have a pleasant aroma and taste and are rich in energizing and oligo- 
energizing elements (vitamins, etc.); and especially in some countries, there is 
every possibility of successful production on a commercial scale developing 
very considerably. 

Already the production of non-alcoholic beverages and concentrated citrus 
fruit juices, similar to the preparation of unfermented wines and other bever¬ 
ages having concentrated fruit juices as a basis, has attained considerable 
importance. However, in order that the product may maintain the taste, 
aroma, and good keeping qualities demanded by the consumer, the natural 
or concentrated juices should be obtained from selected fruits, perfectly sound 
and sufficiently- ripe. The characteristic flavour and aroma of the different 
varieties of oranges, etc., should also be taken into consideration. In this 
way, juices of an uniform type and excellent flavour may 7 be obtained from 
which it will be possible to prepare wines, brandies and cordials from citrus 
fruits, in great public demand. 

Characteristics. 

The alcoholic beverages prepared from citrus fruits should show special 
characteristics and do not resemble in any way the wines and ciders usually 
made from fruits, though at the same time drawing some advantage from the 
progress made in the cider industry. As is well known, the presence of a 
minute quantity of juice of abnormal composition, slightly bad or obtained 
from fruits either over-ripe or beginning to ferment, is sufficient to spoil the 
product very considerably 7 . In this respect, it is not possible for the enzy- 
. matic processes of fermentation, the object of which is to remore the greater 
part of the matter in suspension and the colloidal substances from the juice, 
the extraction of the oil from the expressed juices by centrifugation, filtering 
by means of the Dicalite filter, or even more effectively by the use of the 
sterilizing Seitz filter or in a vacuum or under the pressure of inert gases in 
filters of various types, to prevent the consumer who is a connoisseur discov¬ 
ering the organoleptic anomalies and consequently refusing the product. 

In consequence, citrus fruits should be utilized in accordance with their 
characteristics: certain juices having fixed pH and rH values and the dry matter 
and organic acide in a determined ratio, may 7 be used for the preparation 
of non-alcoholic beverages sold bottled as well as for concentrated juices in 
making beverages of a similar type; other juices may be utilized for the pre¬ 
paration of beverages of a more or less alcoholic ty 7 pe; others may be utilized 
for the extraction of alcohol and the recovery of organic acids and other pro¬ 
ducts. 
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When it is not a question of the juice of very sweet oranges, utilizable 
in other ways, the quantity of alcohol obtainable from citrus fruits, lemons 
and oranges, is very low; it is not an economic proposition unless the produc¬ 
tion and certain utilizations of this alcohol are comprised in the general cycle 
of the treatment of citrus fruits, for example: purification of the citric crystals, 
production of pectin and finally the recovery of the alcohol for industrial pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand, the alcohol obtained from citrus fruits of good 
flavour may T be utilized in many different way’s: according to the mode of 
preparation, the alcohol keeps the aroma and the characteristics given to it 
by the ethers of the different varieties of citrus fruits from which it was obtain¬ 
ed. Consequently, it will be possible, either through fermentation by means 
of mixed cultures or by’ the addition of citrus spirits to the fresh juice to obtain 
a range of citrus alcoholic beverages having a different flavour and aroma. 

The scientific literature contains only’ a few references to alcoholic beverages 
prepared from citrus fruits. Since 1912 Cruess had prepared citrus wines con¬ 
taining between 4.25 and 4.50 per cent, alcohol by’ volume w’hile he was study¬ 
ing concentrated grape and other fruit juices which have now become a flour¬ 
ishing industry’. Later came the research work of Hill H. P. (1935), J oslyn 
M. A. and Marsh G. L. (1934-35), Von Loesecke (1934-35). The results obtained 
by the Bureau of Chemistry’ and Soils, Winter Haven, Fla. (U. S. A.) and the 
possibilities of the development of this new’ industry’ (*) are shown and discussed 
in detail in a concise study 7 by Harry W. Von Loesecke, H. H. Mqttbrn 
and George N. Pulley, of the Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, referring 
entirely’ to the citrus fruits grown in Florida, to which this article chiefly’ 
refers in respect of the appreciable differences occurring in the processes and 
the products obtained according to the citrus varieties cultivated in the various 
countries. 


Citrus varieties utilized in the preparation of alcoholic beverages. 

Several varieties of citrus fruits axe available in Florida for the preparation 
of alcoholic beverages: Citrus aurantium , the common orange, Citrus nobilis of 
the mandarin group, and Citrus decumana or grape fruit. Or these three groups 
only 7 two apparently’ give wines of different characteristics: Citrus decumana and 
Citrus aurantium sinensis. 

Experiments have shown that there is no appreciable difference between 
the wines prepared from Seedling and Valencia oranges. None of the wines 
obtained had a characteristic aroma or taste which would afford a positive iden¬ 
tification of the fruit origin. Although grapefruit and oranges wines differ in 
taste and aroma, neither have a definite orange or grapefruit flavour, in this 
respect differing from grape wine, where the variety’ of grape affects considerably’ 
the quality 7 and type of product obtained. However, it is probably 7 otherwise 


{*) The output of some citrus wineries in Florida amounts to So,000 litres per year. 
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for the varieties of the Mediterranean countries where the fruits have a very 
pronounced flavour and odour. 

During the normal ripening of grapefruits, oranges and tangerines, changes 
occur in the pH and rH values of the juice, a decrease in acidity and an increase 
in sugar. The composition of the fruits varies according to the regions where 
cultivated. In the following tables are given the limits of acidity and the sugar 
content of Florida oranges (Table i) during the harvesting season (from January 
to May) of 1931, and the general average percentages given by different research 
workers for oranges, lemons and tangerines in Table II. 


Table I. *— Oranges (von Doesbcke and collaborators). 


Reducing sugars ° 0 .2.20— 6.87 

Non-reducing sugars ° 0 .. . 2.60— 5*77 

Total sugars 0 o .4*So—12.64 

Total acid (as citric), ° 0 .0.53— 1.61 

Ash ° 0 ...0.32— 0.55 

Specific gravity ..1.03— 1.06 


Table II. — Total sugars. (according to different analyses). 
Oranges (Citrus aurantium ): 


minimum.. . 4.72 — — — —■ 

average. 7.27 4.59 6 6 — 

maximum.. 15.36 — 9.70 11 — 

Lemons: 

minimum. 1 — — 1 — 

average. 0.5 — 1.5 1.5 — 

maximum .. — — — 2 — 

Tangerines: 

average . 1.14 0.5 j.20 1.5 1.5 

maximum.. — — — — 2 


Grapefruit contain less sugar than oranges and tangerines, the following 
data show the composition of grape fruit juice (Duncan) from September 1933 
to April 1934: 


Reducing sugars %..2.00 — 4.39 

Non reducing sugars % . .... 2.91 — 3.75 

Total sugars % . . . ..4.91 — 8.14 

Total acid (as citric) %.... . . . 1.51 — 1.96 

Brix 


9.7 — 12.1 
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The sugar content of oranges, tangerines and grapefruit is always lower 
than that of grapes, which varies from 12 to 25 ° 0 . Because of this low sugar 
content, for making wines, the addition of sucrose or glucose prior to fermenta¬ 
tion is necessary. In consequence of the high acidity of these juices, it would 
appear impossible to obtain a good dry wine. Attempts made in this direction 
resulted in an excessively sour product; by partially neutralizing the acidity 
by the addition of calculated amounts of calcium carbonate, the wine obtained 
was found to be less sour, but had a modified and disagreable flavour. 

Extraction of the juice. 

The methods of extracting the juice vary according to the resultant product 
to be obtained; preparation of non-alcoholic beverages, alcoholic drinks, citrus 
spirits, industrial products (citric acid, pectin). The'fruit used should be sound, 
second grade, and the peel should not be attacked by any fungus or cryptogamic 
disease; fruits which because of their colour or size are unsuitable for the market, 
are chosen. It is important in order to completely separate the residual oil, 
which is very oxvdizable and retards fermentation, to extract the oil from the 
peel (especially in the case of Italian and Spanish fruits) by means of special 
apparatus (Cannavo, Speciale, Ramini, etc.) or peelers (Avena etc.) taking into 
consideration that the value of the oil obtained by means of the first mentioned 
apparatus is higher. The fruits previously washed and carefully dried are cut 
into two by various ways: by extra sharp inoxydizable steel knives or by means 
of a reinforced silver wire revolving at high speed, or simply by cylindrical citrus 
cutters. The fruits are then reamed by hand and the juice thus obtained is 
screened to separate the pulp and seeds. The juice passes into sterilized wood 
recipients into which a mixture of N and 0 O 2 has been introduced as an atmos¬ 
phere without oxygen is necessary in order to maintain the vitamins and ethers. 

It is especially important that any contact between peel and the juice should 
be avoided in order to prevent any variation in flavour of the juice to be fermented 
In the juice is extracted by means of screw presses similar to those used in the 
case of grapes, it is advisable to previously peel the fruits, either by machine or by 
hand, if the oranges have a loose thin peel. In California, the fruits are peeled 
b}- hand and the juice extracted by machine^ is then passed through a revolving 
screen of 20-mesh monel metal to separate pulp and seeds. 

Tangerines because of the thin and brittle peel are not so adaptable for 
reaming. The fruits were passed through a screw press and the juice obtained 
was screened and then passed through a supercentrifuge in order to separate 
the essential oil of the peel, but as this process was incomplete, sufficient oil 
was left to retard fermentation, and the juice possessed a bitter taste which 
rendered it unfit for wine purposes. On the other hand, on distillation, the 
product obtained had a delicate and very pleasant aroma, very suitable for the 
preparation of certain classes of liquers and cordials. Because of the oil con¬ 
tained, the product became milky when diluted to proof with distilled water. 
For this reason, it would not be entirely suitable for a beverage similar to 
brandy. 
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A suitable juice for wine making was obtained by first e peeling the fruit 
before extracting the juice. The yield of juice varied according to the size 
and quality of the fruit. 

In fruits which through dessication showed a partial drying of the juice 
sacs, the extraction and fermentation of the juice could be carried out nor¬ 
mally, if the fruit was sound. 

Fruit not frozen and rich in juice yielded on average of 85 gallons per 
ton. This amount ma}^ even run as high as 104 gallons. Cruess obtained 
132.8 gallons of juice per ton in the case of California Valencia oranges. 

Grapefruit juice has a bitter taste caused hy a glucoside, narangin 
(C„ H C 6 O ix ). During maturation, this glucoside diminishes but never entirely 
disappears. Fermented grape juice is more bitter than the unfermented juice 
owing to the absence of sugars. For this reason, grape-fruit wine may have 
a disagreable bitter taste. This bitterness may be decreased by filtering the 
juice prior to fermentation with a special filtering medium or by treating the 
fermented juice with activated charcoal at the rate of 4 grams per litre of 
juice at 55 0 C fox 30 minutes. 

Treatment of the wine with char yields better results than mere filtration; 
subsequent aging in barrels further improved the flavour. 


Table III. — Analysis of Citrus Juices . 

(John A. Roberts and Leonard W. Gaddum: Ganiesville Fla, Winter Haven Fla) 



5 Seedling 

1 

j Orange 

j 

Blood 

Orange 

Valencia 

Orange 

Orange 

I,tie Gim 

Gong 

Marsh 

Seedless 

Grape¬ 

fruit 

Seedy 

Grape¬ 

fruit 

Tangerine 

Citric acid % . 

1 °-74 

I.II 

0.9S 

1.05 

0.89 

1-35 

1/26 

Specific gravity at 20° C. . 

i 1.051 

I.O49 

I.04S 

1*051 

1.028 

1-039 

I.058 

Decrees Brix ....... 

; 12.65 

12.15 

11.So 

I2.6o 

6.95 

9-74 

14-33 

Maturitv ratio. 

! 17-09 

IO.95 

'f* 

q 

oi 

H 

12.00 

7.Si 

j 7*22 

11.37 

PH. 

! 3-6 

: 3-2 

3*5 

! 3-3 

3*o 

! 3-0 

3*2 

Water %. 

; 87.35 

i S7.85 

88,20 

s 7 - 4 ° 

93*05 

90.26 

85.67 

Organic matter % . 

; 12.20 

: ix. 67 

ix.39 

12.20 

j &*73 

j 9-33 

i 13*93 

Nitrogen, organic %. . . . 

0.099 

| 0.092 

0.090 

: 0.094 

! 0.043 

j 0.052 

0,069 

Proteins. 

I 0.62 

| 0.5S 

0.56 

0.59 

I 0.27 

} o -33 

0.43 

Reducing sugars % .... 

4.4S 

j 3-95 

3-46 

! 4-32 

3*44 

j 3-96 

; 3*09 

Sucrose %.. 

4.S6 

1 4-97 

5-02 

i 4.S9 

1-34 

j 2.24 

! 7*89 

Total sugars %. 

! 9.34 

; S.92 

S.4S 

9.21 

4.78 

1 6.20 

! 10.08 

Pectic acid %. 

; 0.006 

! 0.002 

0.005 

0.007 

0.004 

0.004 

0.023 

Ash %. 

- i o -453 

0.4S2 

0.412 

j 0.403 

0.21S 

i 0.414 

0.401 


Fermentation organisms. 

Pure cultures of wine yeast were used in this work. With the exception 
of one culture (No. 104), they were obtained from the American Type Culture 
Collection at Chicago. Transfers to wort agar were made every three months 
and stored in the ice chest. 
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The cultures were as follows: 

4123 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus , Burgundy wine yeast. 

4097 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, var. Champagne (French champagne 

yeast). 

2338 Saccaharomyces ellipsoideus , I. Hansen. 

2373 Saccaharomyces spirit us vini . 

4134 Saccharomyces sake Yabe (Japanese sake yeast). 

104 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, isolated from oranges by Harry K. Go- 
resune, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The culture was added to 50 cc. of sweetened sterile orange or grapefruit 
juice. This was allowed, to incubate for 48 hours at 24 0 C, and was then added 
to 500 cc. of sweetened sterile juice. After 48 hours this juice was in active 
fermentation and was added to 5 litres of sweetened orange juice which had 
been sterilized by boiling for 13 minutes and them cooled. This quantity 
of « starter '> juice was sufficient to inoculate 50 litres of unsterilized juice. 
Several experiments were made where the main batch of juice was pasteur¬ 
ized. But this treatment had no apparent affect of the wine. Pasteurization 
would only entail additional work with a resulting increase in the costs. 

It -was found advisable to use starters not older than 48 hours; older starters 
caused a delay in fermentation. The sludge from a previous batch may be used 
as a starter, but this sludge is not a pure culture and it was found inadvisable to 
use it more than once. 

Citrus wines prepared by using different types of pure cultures of wine yeast 
failed to show any marked differences in either bouquet or taste. 


Table IV. — Correlation between Brix of juice before fermentation and ale oho 

in juice after fermentation. 


Per cent, alcohol 
by volume 


6. 3.2 

10.. ■ 5*5 

14 7.9 

15 ...10 

22 ...12 

26.14-4 

29 ..16 

30 16.5 


Sweetening the juice. 

Owing to the small amount of sugar contained in citrus juices, additional 
sugar is necessary to yield a wine which is palatable and possesses satisfactory 
keeping qualities. With the addition of certain quantities of sugar, as high as 
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17 % alcool by volume may be obtained without taking special precautions. 
Numerous experiments carried out have shown that if the Brix reading of the 
juice is multiplied by 0,55, the result will approximate the amount of alcohol in 
per cent by volume in the finished product provided fermentation was complete. 
This figure was obtained from experiments using Saccharomyces elllipsoideus var. 
Champagne (No. 4097). Insufficient data are available to state wffiether this 
figure is valid when other cultures are employed. 

As ordinary table wines contain approximately 13 per cent, alcohol by volume, 
sufficient sugar was added to increase the Brix of the juice to 24, which upon fer¬ 
mentation yielded a wine of approximately 13 per cent, by volume (see Table V). 

Table V. — Yield of citrus wines on addition or different amounts of sucrose 

to the juice prior to fermentation . 


Weight of fruit (kgs.).. . . . 

Juice yield per ton of fruit (gall.). 

Original Brix of juice. 

Sucrose added, grams per litre. 

Brix after adding sucrose .. 

Temperature of fermentation (°C). 

Wine yield per ton of fruit (gall.). 

Alcohol in wine (Yol. per cent.). 

Total reducing sugars in wine, gins, per 100 cc. 


Grapefruit 

Oranges 

109.50 

246.00 

St .00 

63.20 

10.50 

10.30 

2S0.00 

190.00 

26.00 

23.60 

16.00 

16.00 

90.00 

69.00 

14.So 

I 3 oO 

0-35 

0.40 


In general, the amount of sucrose to be added is from 180 to 210 grams per 
litre of juice when wine is to be made. Brown sugar was found to be insuitable 
as it imparted a molasses-like odour to the-wine. In the preparation of citrus 
spirits, 120 grams per litre of sugar were added to the juice, and a fermented 
juice containing about 10 per cent, alcohol tvas obtained. It appeared to make 
no difference whether the sugar was added in one amount or in small quantities. 

The amount of alcohol in the finished wne depends not only on the Brix 
of the juice and temperature “of fermentation, but also upon the culture and kind 
of sugar used. 


Temperature of fermentation. 

It was impossible to ferment citrus wines at the high temperatures used 
for grapes, as owing to the presence of acetic acid organisms, high fermentation 
temperatures yielded a product with a pronounced aroma of ethyl acetate. In 
making citrus wines, it is advisable to maintain the temperature at about 16 0 C, 
with brandies between 24 -° and 27 0 C. When the fermentation became active the 
must was cooled to the desired temperature hy pumping the fermenting juice 
through a tin coil immersed in an ice bath. This method is more efficient than 
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immersing cooling coils in the fermenting vat itself, and circulation of the juice 
permits aeration and consequently lessens the danger of arresting fermentation 
caused either by too high a temperature or insufficient oxygen, etc,; the addition 
of ice to the must is not advisable. 

The active fermentation takes place during the first three days. As the 
sugar content of the fermented juice is approximate^ 23 ° 0 (1 gm. of sugar liber- 
ates 120 calories in 100 cc. of juice, 1 gram of sugar will theoretically increase the 
temperature 1.2 0 C; without means of cooling, the temperature may rise as high 
as 35 0 C and consequently be detrimental to the yeasts, though not sufficiently 
high to hinder bacterial action. 


Yield in alcohol of fermented citrus juices. 

The yield in alcohol varies according to the different temperatures of fer¬ 
mentation. If fermentation is carried out at a temperature above 25 0 C. the 
alcoholic content of the wine decreass rairidly wdth increase in temperature and 
the product becomes darker in colour. In the experiments carried out at Winter 
Haven, the wine was fermented in flasks plugged with cotton, and probably the 
loss of alcohol caused by the higher temperatures was less than would be experien¬ 
ced if fermentation vere carried out in large open tanks. 


Treatment after fermentation. 

When a vigorous starter of yeast is used and the temperature regularly con¬ 
trolled, active fermentation was completed in 10 or 11 days, using open tanks. 
In containers fitted with a water seal, wheie carbon dioxide is not readily lost, 
the period of fermentation is longer. The cloudy supernatant wine is siphoned 
from the sludge and mixed with a filtering medium using 1 or 2 per cent according 
to the weight of the wine. In the experimental work an aluminium plate-a nd- 
frame press was used which gave satisfactory results although the filtered pro¬ 
duct was slightly cloudy. But this is unimportant as the wine must be passed 
through a « polisher > after aging and before bottling. 

When the fermentation has proceeded properly, the wine contains from 13 
to 14 °q of alcohol by volume, and the residual sugar ^as reducing sugars) amounts 
to 0.4 %. Consequently, an excessively dry and harsh wine is obtained to 
which it was found advisable to add 3 to 5 ° 0 of sugar (sucrose or glucose) in 
order to obtain a slightly sweet wine. In no case did the addition of sugar cause 
secondary fermentation. 


Strengthening and aging of wines. 

Strengthened citrus wines are prepared by increasing the alcoholic content 
to 18 or 22 per cent, by the addition of citrus spirits, by increasing the sugar 
content to 7 per cent., if the vine contained iS per cent, alcohol and xo per cent, 
for a wine containing 22 per cent, alcohol. 
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The strengthened wines are heated to 52-55° C for about 60 days. The 
heating is carried out in plain oak barrels; the wine darkens and assumes a 
sherry-like flavour and colour. This operation should be carried out with great 
care in order to prevent overheating and excessive loss of alcohol. The light 
and strengthened citrus wines are aged in plain oak barrels between 27° and 32° C. 
The wines stored at these temperatures have a pleasant flavour after as short 
a storage period as seven months. 


Spirits and brandy, * 

In preparing citrus spirits and brand3 T , sufficient sugar is added to obtain 
a wine containing approximately 10 per cent, alcohol by volume: about 120 
grams of sucrose per litre of fermented juice. Excess sugar may yield a brandy 
of less aroma and flavour, and therefore the amount of sugar to be added should 
be kept to a minimum necessary for the recovery of the alcohol. 

Before distilling, the cloudy wine is skimmed and siphoned from the yeast 
sludge, otherwise a brandy with a yeasty taste and odour is obtained. 

The still employed by these research workers was constructed mainly for 
laboratory use: its efficiency is lower than that of stills used in commerce. 
The fractionating column consists of a copper pipe 7.6 cm. in diameter and 
about 3 meters high. In the normal distillation column, carbon Raschig rings 
were used in place of the conventional plate and bubble caps. A separator 
served to return part of the condensate and wash ascending vapours. 

The grapefruit juice used was extracted from cannery waste left in the 
preparation of grapefruit for canning. The product when aged in small oak 
kegs of 3 to 5 gallon capacity, previously treated wuth ethyl alcohol vapour 
and then steamed, acquires a palatable taste. 

The product aged in charred barrels possesses a whisky taste and appears 
to age more rapidly than the brandy in plain oak barrels. 

Neither grapefruit or orange brand} r has an aroma or taste suggestive 
of the fruit of origin. However, some tasters were able to detect an orange 
flavour in orange brandy. Grapefruit and orange brandies differ from one 
another, the former having a characteristic taste and arome. 


Table VI. — Yield of grapefruit brandy upon addition of different amounts 
of sucrose to the juice prior to fermentation (v. Roesecke and collaborators). 


No. 

Original 
Brix of the 
juice 

Sucrose j Bri 
added grams: addini , 

litre j sucrose 

: 

Temp, 
of fermen¬ 
tation 
°C 

Alcohol 
in mash 
Vo!. 

Yield of 100 
Proof 
Brandy 
litres; 
hectolitres 


' 

i 9-5 

i 

0 | — 

24 

3-S5 

7.6 

s.. 

9-4 

120 j 19.2 

24 

IO.O 

J 7-7 

T 4 ._ - 

9 W 

6 j — 

i ! 

20 

7-4 

14.8 
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Cordials. 

In the preparation of citrus cordials, citrus spirits are used as a base with 
the addition of sugar syrup and oil expressed from the peel of the fruit. A 
better product is obtained from citrus spirits than from ordinary molasses 
alcohol. Citrus cordials contain 33 per cent, alcohol by volume and approx¬ 
imately 37 per cent, total sugars to which is added the essential oil obtained 
from the peel (cold-pressed). The mixture is allowed to stand for a week at 
about 27 0 to 30° C; it is then filtered and left to age in glass containers. 

Tangerine, lime, lemon and orange cordials are prepared in a similar manner; 
the essential oils of the respective fruits are added. 


Market possibilities. 

The possibility of obtaining alcoholic citrus beverages (wines, brandies, etc.) 
having a characteristic aroma and flavour, and appealing to the public, gives 
a considerable impetus to his industry. 

Although Loesecke and his collaborators in their study speak of certain 
citrus wines having a taste and odour ressexnbling sherry and Sauterne wines, 
it would be a mistake to compare the typical wines and spirits obtained from 
the grape with those prepared from citrus or other fruits, which should also 
be specially labelled for the market, according to the type of beverage. 


Table VII. 


Citrus industry. 


X, — First grade fruits for export and direct consumption. 
II. — First and second grade fruits. 


(- 4 ) 

(B) 

(C) 


Extraction of the juice for the concentration and preparation of 
non-alcoholic beverages, marmelades, jellies, etc. 

Residual juice intended for alcoholic or other fermentations. 


Pressed 

cakes. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) Seeds. 


Extraction of the residual essential oils, terpenes. 
Extraction of pectin, and the preparation of pro¬ 
ducts for cattle food. 

Production of ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and 
acetone. 

(1) Extraction of the oil by pressure or 
solvents — Refining — Cold extrac¬ 
tion of the oil in vacuo - Distilla¬ 
tion - Polymerisation of the oil for 
industrial purposes. 

(2) Utilization of the oil cakes; fuel* 
fertilizer, etc. 
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III. — Sound second and tliird grade fruits and residual juice — Preparation 

of various alcoholic beverages. 

(A) Inoculation of the juice - Sweetening - Fermentation - Filtering 

aging - Fermenting — Different methods of treatment - Classi¬ 
fication of the wines - Storage. 

(B) Distillation of the wines - Brandy - Cognac - Citrus cordials - 

Treatment - Maturation - Fermentation. 

(C) Utilization of the by-products (see IX-C). 

(. D) Citrus beers and various mixed beverages. 

IV. — Second and third grade fruits of any kind for the production of indus¬ 

trial alcohol, pectin, citric acid - Utilization of the by-products 
(see IX-C). 

The following table shows in schematic form the processes required from 
which it may seen that it would be a considerable advantage to combine the 
industry of the preparation of citrus alcoholic beverages with that of citrus 
fruits in general. 

In this way, a more complete utilization of the juice of second grade fruit 
as well as cannery waste for the production of deterpenized citrus oils obtained 
from selected citrus fruits of superior quality. Good quality alcohol obtained 
from citrus juice could advantageously compare with that prepared from mo¬ 
lasses and starch; as a brandy, cognac etc. and as a hydro-alcoholic solvent for 
citrus oils, it could be effectively utilized for improving fermented beverages 
or citrus beverages having a low alcohol content (3-4 %) or giving beverages 
with a high alcoholic content, besides improving the taste, aroma and keeping 
qualities. It would also be possible to put on the market, as well as the 
different varieties of fermented drinks, a new type, prepared from citrus or 
other fruits, with a more or less high alcoholic content maintaining more effec¬ 
tively the aroma and oligo-energizing elements (vitamins); in this way, beverages, 
both palatable and better from a hygienic point of view, could be prepared. 

Export. 

With regard to the production of fermented and concentrated citrus juices 
for export, having a good alcoholic fermentation and maintaining as far as 
possible their characteristic odour and taste, reference is here made to (1) the 
processes of sterilization and purification of the juices without heat Seitz and 
Seitz Bohi by clarification tinder pression of 0 O 2 , preferably mixed with N, 

(2) the use of an inert atmosphere during the preparation of the product; 

(3) the use of the oligodynamic action of silver or the catadynic process of 
the fermented juices to be frozen or concentrated, either in vacuum (Ange- 
luci apparatus) (1) or by the removal of the w T ater treated by the catadynic 
process as sterile ice. The use of catadynic process may also be suitable for 
preserving citrus wines. The application of supersonant waves, which has 
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been successfully advocated in the purification, homogenization, the separation 
of excess citric acid crystals, etc., affords an integral maintenance in the must 
of the organoleptic and alimentary values, and the obtention of very palatable 
vines. 

Besides these modern processes, it should be noted that various types 
of citrus wines may also be obtained by the slow fermentation method in 
closed receptacles, chiefly by using Saccharomyces apiculatus . Some yeasts like 
Tontlopsis dattila can ferment sugar 20 times as quickly as ordinary yeasts. 
By using different processes of activation of the organisms which cause the 
alcoholic fermentation, capable of giving the same yield in alcohol in an unit 
time at an appreciably lower temperature, it is possible to obtain good qual¬ 
ity citrus wines. 

In the same way, it is also possible to bring about alcoholic fermentation 
with a type of yeast (“ frigolevure ”) which belongs to the Saccharomyces genus, 
and which at a temperature of — 6° C has a “ fermenting activity 1,5 decidedly 
superior to that of yeasts not resistant to cold, which from a practical point 
of view is important and affords the possibility of obtaining citrus wines with 
different characteristics to those prepared by normal fermentation. 

A pleasant beverage incorrectly’ called grape beer ” may’ be prepared from 
grapes; in the same way’, citrus beers of varyung tyypes but all very’ palatable 
may’ be produced. 

Part of the barley’ or hop malt, which is often substituted by’ other cereals 
or sweetened substances, could, in taking the necessary’ precautions be replaced 
by’ concentrated citrus juice, and thus several ty’pes of beverages having a 
weak fermentation, or strong fermentation in the vintage tubs could be obtain¬ 
ed (Narthon process). 

In conclusion, it should be noted that in this article many’ other industrial 
possibilities occurring in the treatment of citrus w ines having a high alcohol 
content (such as those applied to wines of the grape type have not been 
taken into consideration, also the preparation on a commercial scale of cordials 
made from bitter oranges (bitter type, cura9ao, etc.) which complete the possi¬ 
bilities of the utilization of citrus fruits in this branch of industry’. 

G. Stampa. 
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Congresses*, exhibitions. 

VHth International Congress of tropical and subtropical Agriculture. ■— 
This Congress is organized by the International Scientific Agricultural Association for 
Hot Countries. The Congress will be held at Paris from 20 to 25 September, 1937. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretariat of the Congress, 41, Rue 
de la Bienfaisance, Paris (8°). President: Mr. Edouard* de Warren; Secretary General 
Mr. A. Fauchere. 
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Medicinal plants. 

Tile International Federation for the development of the production, 

UTILIZATION AND COMMERCE OF MEDICINAL, AROMATIC AND SIMILAR PL \ NTS. - The 

International Federation "for the development of the production, utilization and com¬ 
merce of medicinal, aromatic and similar plants has issued the following invitation to 
its members; the text is here reproduced in full: 

Invitation to participate in a conference of the Permanent Executive Committee 
and the I,:ta national Central Co.amitice, which will take place at Paris on 20 and 
21 September, 1037. 

Monday, 20 September, 1037: 10 a. m. — Meeting of the Executive Cjwmitfee 
and the Central International Bureau at the Facultv of Pharmacv . 4, Avenue de l'Obser- 
vatoire. — 3 p. m. — Continuation. 

Tuesday, 21 September, 1937: 3 p. m.: General Meeting at the Congress Hall 
at the Exhibition. 

A meeting to which are invited: the Members of the International Congress of 
Herbalists and the Members of the Centre of Technical and Economic Documentation 
on medicinal and aromatic plants. 

Resolution * to be decided. — Report on the position of the question on standard' 
isation. — Report 011 manures, etc. 

22, 23, 24 September: Congress of the French Herbalists . 

Congress to which are invited: The Members of the International Federation for 
the development of the production, utilisation and commerce of medicinal, aromatic 
and similar plants. 

D. K. 


Agriculture in tropical countries. 

Award of The Maynard GaxGa Ram Prize. — In 1925, the late Sir Ganga 
Ram, lit., C. I. E., M. V. O., R. B., with this well-known generosity, gave the Punjab 
Government the sum of Rs. 25,000 for the endowment of a prize to the value of 3,000 
rupees - called the Maynard Ganga Ram Prize - to be awarded every three years for 
a discovery or an invention, or some new practical method which will tend to increase 
agricultural production in the Punjab on a profitable basis. The competition is open 
to persons of all nationalities. Government officials are also eligible. 

The first award which was due in 1929 was made in 1931 to Dr. Barber, late 
imperial Sugar Expert, for his research work which resulted in the production of Coim¬ 
batore sugarcane. During the last five years no further awards were made in conse¬ 
quence of the lack of suitable entries. The 1932 award has no v been made by the 
Administrative Committee to Mr. Miller Brownlie, late Agricultural Engineer to the 
Government, Puhjab, for his invention of a slip strainer for increasing water supply 
derived from bores sunk in the open wells. This strainer has the particular advantage 
that it is not affected by alkaline sub-soil water- a defect from which many of the 
earlier metal strainers suffer. The new strainer is also less expensive than the former 
types in use. It has been tested now lor several years in a considerable number of 
wells and lias given excellent results. By its use, owners of well-irrigated lands can 
increase the output of water from their wells. Consequently, a larger area of land may 
be cultivated with wells so equiped and a greater range of profitable crops obtained. 

The 1935 prize was awarded by the Administrative Committee to R. S. L. Jai 
Chand Euthra, 1. A. S., Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, byallpur. 
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for his new method of treating wheat seed in order to prevent attacks by a crypto- 
gamic disease called Loose Smut. This disease is present in most regions of the pro¬ 
vince and causes considerable loss to farmers. The old method of treatment involved 
the use of a thermometer and skill and accuracy were necessary in raising water to 
the temperature sufficient to kill the spores of the disease inside the wheat grain and 
yet not damage the germinating power of the seed. Consequently this method was 
uncertain when carried out by unskilled workers. By R. S. L. Jai Chand Luthra's 
method, the use of a thermometer is rendered unnecessary. The wheat seed to be 
treated is merely soaked in water at ordinary temperature for four hours in the morn¬ 
ing of a summer’s day. The soaked grain is then spread in the sun until it is thor¬ 
oughly dry. Experiments have shown that this treatment is effective in controlling 
the disease without damaging the germinative power of the seed. It can also be 
safely carried out by unskilled workers. 

Entries for the next award should reach the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore 
on or before 31 December, 1938. 

J. L. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Vaclav Rosam, Zemedelska (La pratique agricole). I-lirineves, 1936. 

This work, the author of which is the Director of the Institute for the organisation 
of labour in agriculture in Czechoslovakia, contains the results obtained from a wide 
experience of over half a century in the field of agriculture. In 460 pages, this con¬ 
cisely -written and profusely illustrated book, supplies the Czechoslovakian farmer with 
all the information which is now indispensable for the solving of the various problems 
which may arise on his farm. 

This work therefore, constitutes a very valuable guide to the practical farmer. 

G. R. 

Tzonsarof K. R. La mecanisatiov de Vagriculture bidgare en fonction de la struc¬ 
ture agraire de la Bulgaria. 139 pp. Diss. Leipzig 1936. 

Agriculture in Bulgaria, which from the point of view of its natural and geogra¬ 
phical conditions is in a fairly favourable position, is characterised by the following 
peculiarities: 

(1) The greater part of the landed property is made up of small and medium¬ 
sized farms. This system presents certain advantages in that it ensures social stability 
but is also detrimental in that there is a tendency for landed property to be increas¬ 
ingly broken up. 

(2) Bulgarian agriculture is characterised by its system of family fanning, 
the work being practically exclusively carried out by members of the family, who 
are generally very numerous and have to be supported by the proceeds from the 
farm; in fact, there is no possibility of their being employed in any other branch of 
national activity. 


{*) Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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G) For want of capital, and in debt owing to the world economic crisis, the 
buying power of Bulgarian agriculture began to decrease very considerably, and there¬ 
fore agricultural equipment, which would be extremely useful, can only be obtained 
in an insufficient quantity and at irregular intervals. An inventory of the year 1031 
gives a brief account of the degree to which this machinery is employed. 

According to these figures, the total number of machines used in Bulgaria is: 


Tractors.. Number 1,617 

Ploughs . ,> 370,000 

Harrows. u 41,760 

Rollers. ■ 2,624 

Seed drills. * 7,131 

"Mowing machines. 1 473 

Horse rakes. > 324 

Harvesters. > 7,820 

Threshers. ; 3,365 

Sorting machines. > 7,37° 

Maize hullers.. 21,211 

Simple machines for treating grain .. > 119,687 


The value of the capital invested in agricultural machinery and farm implements 
amount? to approximately 2,323 million Levas, which only represents 7 per cent, of 
the total capital in Bulgarian agriculture. 

As Bulgarian agriculture is based principally on the extensive cultivation of wheat, 
it might be asked whether some change in the present system would not be more 
advantageous to the economic-social structure and adjustment of the country. There 
are two prevailing view-points; the first advocates the organisation of agriculture, 
while the second demands a change in the produce now cultivated. 

The author considers that a complete change in the present system of agriculture 
in Bulgaria should be advocated; in his opinion, only in this way will the pressing 
problem of Bulgarian agriculture be solved and the question of mechanisation satis¬ 
factorily settled. If, on the other hand, the second point of view is considered, and 
especially that of scientific organisation of agriculture, the first step should be the 
introduction of the use of modern implements and also labour-saving machinery. 
But such a complete mechanisation would clash not only with economic-social condi¬ 
tions but also with the practical possibilities of agricullitre in Bulgaria. 

H. J. H. 


Kfiiie Fors Aunt gen in Tier:ucht mid Abstammungdehre. Festschrift zum 60. Geburts- 
tag von Prof. Dr. J. L. Diterst. Bern, 193.6, Verbandsdmckerei A. G., 461 p. 

This jubilee volume published on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the 
birth of the Director of the Institute of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Hygiene 
at the University of Berne, Professor J. L. Dtjerst, has been drawn up by his former 
pupils and colleagues. It is a very interesting collection of the studies carried out in 
all branches of present day animal husbandry. It is not easy, in a brief summary, 
to review all studies given in this work, and therefore only a general summary accord¬ 
ing to the different branches of animal husbandry will be made here. 

The book opens with an article on the personality of Prof. DttersT and the impor¬ 
tant studies made by Mm on problems relating to genetics, heredity and also regard- 
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ing the origin of the different breeds and species. Prof. Prate UR (Louvain) analyses 
the genetic bases of the formation of the breeds of domestic animals; Prof, Card as 
(Jassi, Romania) deals with the origin of Rumanian bulls; Prof. Chiodo of the Milan 
University with the origin of the black-spotted cattle [of the Asiago uplands and 
Miss Gromova (Leningrad) discusses the development of the species ovis on the basis 
of craniological studies. Basing his studies on the bones and statuettes discovered in 
the north of Peru, Prof. Hii,zheimkr (Berlin) treats bulldogs, no longer existent in 
ancient Peru. Included in this group of studies are an article by Prof. Maguano 
(Messina, Italy) on Agrigento goats, and a work by Prof. HuTT (Cornell University, 
Ithaca) discussing the different chromosomes of poultry. A very important work by 
Prof. V. D. Paaxk (Utrecht University) deals with pathology and heredity; Prof. Pe¬ 
tard of the Alfort National Veterinary School, irregularity and disease considered as 
ethnical characteristics. 

A considerable number of works dealt with the relation between external environ¬ 
ment, the aptitude of the animal and its constitution. Among these articles mention 
may be made of those by Mr. J ean-Beaix, of the Lyon National Veterinary School, 
and Mr. Devos on the value of some French cattle breeds, by the costal angle method 
of Prof. Duerst. Prof. Kxsseovskv (Moscow) has studied the relation between external 
environment and the aptitude of cows to development. Two very important works 
are dedicated to horse-breeding, one by Prof. May.moxe (Rome; discusses the changes 
in type of English thoroughbreds, which have occurred in consequence of the training 
at high speed over short distances, and Dr. Maoeri, (Munich) gives a brief account 
on the estimation of the work capacity of horses by means of mensuration and output 
tests. Dr. Krizexeckv (Brno) analyses the characteristics of prolific it y common to 
the economic characteristics of the pig. Dr. Podhrodsky (Brno) gives a review of the 
production curves of animals, recording that the production of non-living matter follows 
a curve in the form of S. Mr. SchxeiTER gives a summary of the objectives and work 
in the estimation of mountain cattle. Prof. Ktjcera (Brno) examines the problems 
of research work on constitution and internal secretion. 

The volume also contains some studies of a more or less theoretical character 
on other different branches of physiology and concludes with a list of theses drawn up 
in the Institute of Prof. DuERSX from ig to to 1936 and the publications of Prof. 
Duerst himself. 

E. M. 

Carso superiore d’igiene iecnica del latte aliment arc. — Published under the direction 
of the Milan Royal University, Milan, 25 April-5 May, 1936. Edizioni S. A. P. P. I. A., 
666 pp. 

This higher course of hygiene and dairying technique compiled by well-known 
experts of the Italian scientific world show’s the importance of one of the greatest and 
most difficult problems of alimentation, and the value attached to this question. This 
course is based on vital questions of a scientific and technical character of national 
importance. It represents the beginning of an extensive activity which is being 
organized in accordance with the instructions given by the Fascist Government and 
the relative laws passed. As the milk problem is closely connected with questions of 
a health and demographic order, this course is also of interest to the officials of public 
administrations charged with the sanitary control of this important food. It is obvious, 
however, that it is impossible to completely cover such avast study in this prelimin¬ 
ary course, comprising some twenty lessons, although they have been drawn up by 
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well-known professors and supplemented by practical demonstrations and visits of 
considerable documentary value. 

This preliminary, comprehensive and systematic course held in Italy is chiefly 
of informative value and is essentially directed towards a greater extension of Italian 
culture, with possibilities of considerable success as has been the case with the oldest 
and most celebrated institutions carried out on similar lines in other countries. 

The higher course of hygiene and food technique comprises a wide curriculum of 
17 lessons and \. conferences concluding with the Regulation of the hygienic control of 
milk intended for direct consumption . 

The first lesson is drawn up H. E. Filippo BoTTazi of the Italian Academy 
and deals with the Chemical and nutritive properties of milk ; this lesson includes the 
characteristics of milk, formation, of milk and its composition, chemical characteristics, 
protides of milk, lipides, glucides, vitamins, and enzymes, mineral substances (salt), 
milk as colloidal system, the digestion of milk, milk as a food, milk in infant feeding, 
milk as an adult food, economic importance of milk consumption, and the importance 
of dairying studies to Italy. 

The second lesson prepared by Prof. Antonio Pirocchx, professor of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and Hygiene, Director of the Experiment Station of Animal Husbandry at the 
Faculty of Agriculture of the Milan Royal University, discusses the influence of the 
breed, environment and other factors on the production and yield of dairy cattle , by con¬ 
sidering both the foreign dairy breeds (Dutch, English, French and Swiss 1 * and the 
Italian species (from the Val d’Aosta, the Lombardy brown alpine breed, Emilian, 
Forli breed, the black or Pisa breed, and the Garfagnina breed) and the factors which 
influence the quality and quantity of the milk: mezological conditions, influence of the 
seasons, cattle breeds, individual aptitudes, lactation, time elapsed since calving, 
milking, sexual life, feeding and finally, morphological, physiological and genealogical 
selection: functioning of the udder, rational feeding, improvement of mezological 
conditions. 

Prof. Dino De N\x of the Institute of Veterinary Hygiene of the Milan Royal 
University, discusses the Hygiene of dairy animals and their stabling , and more partic¬ 
ularly: general aspects, objectives in animal hygiene, factors contributing to animal 
hygiene, feeding, movement, life of the young animals in the field, cleanliness of the 
stables in general, their situation, their position in the cow-house, cubic area, ventila¬ 
tion and lighting in the stable, types and characteristics of stables, construction material, 
fittings and services attached to the stable, hygiene of the animals, prophylaxis of 
contagious diseases, protective measures against tuberculosis, protective measures 
against mastitis, protective measures against contagious abortion. 

The fourth lesson deals with the Control of the health condition of cattle , drawn up 
by Prof. Dr. Guido Frsrzi, President of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine at the 
Milan Royal University; the following questions are discussed: bovine tuberculosis, 
ovine tuberculosis, Brucella , its diagnostic and treatment, consequences of foot and 
mouth disease, mastitis, liver rot, and its treatment. 

Mr. Giuseppe Soresi, Chief of the Provincial Agricultural Inspection Service, Milan, 
in the fifth lesson speaks of the Technique of hygiene in milking operations, that is: 
the hvgiene of the premises, hygiene of feeding, and series of technical practices, prepa¬ 
ration of the cow for milking, the milker and his preparation, receptacles for collecting 
the milk, the technique of milking and the professional instruction of the milker. 

The action of microbes on milk intended for consumption is treated by Prof. Enrico 
Ronz \ni, Director of the Institute of Hygiene at the Milan Royal University, in respect 
of pollution either endogenous or exogenous (caused by coagulative pathogenic micro- 
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organisms, coagulative micro ■'Organisms,, micro-organisms which affect the fat content, 
micro-organisms which change the organoleptic characteristics, and organisms which 
affect the casein 1; the ebullition and pasteurization of milk is also discussed, practical 
suggestions being given. 

Prof. Celestino Gozzi, Director of the Laboratory of Bacteriology of the Commune 
of Milan, in the seventh lesson discusses the Bacteriologic control of milk, and in particular 
control of the number of germs, methods of numbering (direct, indirect, mixed), number¬ 
ing of the leucocytes, the more common germs and difficulty in isolating them, daily 
bacteriological control of liquid milk. 

The eighth lesson is prepared hy Prof. Brnesto BErTareiaL Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Hygiene at the Roval University, Pavia, and discusses cold and heat in relation 
to the preservation of milk; special attention is given to the ease with which the alteration 
and pollution of the milk takes place, means of preservation, action of cold on milk, 
application of cold, reactions of milk and the corresponding applications: sterilization, 
ebullition, pasteurization. 

The collection , filtration , refrigeration and transport of milk are treated in detail in 
the iiinetli lesson by Prof. Dr. Blia Savini, Directeur of the Experiment Institute of 
Casein Products, Lodi; the following questions are especialH dealt with: production and 
utilization., production and requirements of milk, average daily consumption of milk 
in any city, milk as a food, liquid milk and the regulations regarding production filtra¬ 
tion, refrigeration, cooked milk, production and pasteurization. The collection of 
milk comprises: milk cans (metal, form, capacity and weight), vats and cisterns, clean¬ 
ing the cans, centres for collection (object and duties, position, interior fittings, organ¬ 
ization), treatment of central filtration, refrigeration, (capillary and fixed refrigerators), 
transport of the pasteurised and refrigerated milk. 

The tenth lesson on the chemical control of milk is by Prof. Angelo D’AmbroSto, 
Chief of the Chemical Laboratory of the Commune of Milan; it discusses: the reactions 
of normal milk, K lotz method, catalase test, chlorine content of milk, reductase 
test, determination of fats and residual dry matter, method for differentiating between 
pasteurized and raw milk, method of ScirERN-GoRij, of Bengen, modifications made 
by D’Aubrosio and the results obtained. 

Dr. Antonino Saea, Technical Director of the Milan Milk Centre , enlarges more 
particularly on the theme of pasteurization of milk and pasteurizing apparatus in the 
eleventh lesson. 

In the introductory, the A. refers to the history, the developments, the tendancies 
and the present object of pasteurizing milk, selection of milk, refrigeration, and re¬ 
infection; a very concise description is given of apparatus used in the pasteurization of 
milk (the first equipment to be adopted, the Danish pasteurizer, instantaneous pasteuri¬ 
zation, plate apparatus, tubular apparatus), stassanization, tlie latest type of machinery 
used for the pasteurization of milk in the United States, the application of electricity 
to the process of pasteurizing milk, the pasteurization of bottled milk, by heating and 
stopping after filling the bottles. General considerations. 

The twelfth lesson which supplements the preceding lesson, deals with the preserva¬ 
tion and distribution of pasteurized milk intended for alimentary use, and is drawn up by 
Prof. Secondo RepETTo, Chief Chemist of the Genoa Milk Centre; the subjects included 
are: pasteurization and subsequent bottling, the question of bottles, sealing, washing, 
transport and delivery. 

In the thirteenth lesson, Prof, Dr. Alberto Ragazzi, Health Officer Chief Doctor 
of the commune of Milan, Doctor in Hygiene of the Royal University, discusses the 
theme of the organization and the hygienic control of milk , that is: standards and methods 
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of stable control, collection and transport of milk, taking over the milk at the centre 
depot, control of the equipment of the depot, preservation of the milk pasteurized at 
the depot, distribution and preservation for sale, propaganda for increased consumption. 

Dr. Pro wide S\ceo, provincial Veterinary- Surgeon deals in the fourteenth lesson 
with the production of milk toy -assumption, that is: the upkeep of dairy animals, instruc¬ 
tion for milkers, stables and their maintenance in a hygienic condition, utensils and 
receptacles, bottles, transport control and distribution, relative regulations. 

The fifteenth lesson by Prof. Carlo Fo\, Director of the Institute of Physiology 
at the Milan Royal University on the question of Ho-m has the production and consump¬ 
tion of milk increased ?, discusses the conditions which favour an increased production 
of milch cows, research work on the value of the proteins in soya in the feed of milch 
cows, direct methods suitable for increasing the direct consumption of milk. 

Advocate Casimir Wronowski in the sixteenth lesson refers to the technique of 
propaganda In raimir of milk, he discusses: the necessity for propaganda and methods 
of technique, propaganda in the schools, among sports enthusiasts and members of the 
Dopolavoro ”, by means of the newspapers, cinema, conferences, lessons and practical 
demonstrations; financial support of the propaganda, and conclusion. 

The seventeenth and last lesion is prepared by H. E. Prof. Gianni Petragxani, 
General Director of Public Health, concerning the problem of alimentary milk, and gives 
special attention to the following questions- food, value of milk, propaganda in favour 
of milk consumption, milk industry and commerce, pathogenic gemis found in milk, 
diseases transit!issable by milk »Tuberculosis and braxy disease ), medical control of 
milk, chemical control of milk, the problem of centralization, its consequences, means 
of conveying potable water in the central depots, economic utility of the centralization 
of the milk industry. 

Prof. Alberto Pi: PE RE concluded the Course with a brief speech. 

The 17 lessons are followed by 4 conferences, the first being held by Mr. Giu¬ 
seppe T veearico. Parliamentary Deputy-, on the theme: Milk and forage crops (differ¬ 
ences in the composition of milk according to the influence of various factors, relation 
between the milk obtained and the fodder giy-en to the cow, vitamins A and B and forage). 

The second conference also by Mr. Taeearico discusses the value of green feeds, 
and the qualities which should ex^st in green forage crops (thick foliage, young grass, 
appropriate fertilizing). 

The third conference carried out by Engineer Angelo Ferrari, President of the 
National Fascist Federation of Agriculture and Alimentation discusses the milk industry 
before the sanctions: milk as a factor of resistance, transport possibilities, powdered 
milk, derivatives (butter, cheese, casein and its various uses). 

In conclusion, the fourth conference of Prof. Dr. Vittorino Yezzaxi Parliamen¬ 
tary Deputy, Vice-President of the Corporation of Animal Husbandry- and Pisherries 
deals with the economy of the production of alimentary milk (increase in milk production 
in the last 30 y ears, milk as a food, financial position and economy of farms devoted 
to the production of alimentary- milt). 

This series of illustrious names is a sufficient indication of the exceptional y-alue 
of this volume, and on the other hand, the y-ery numerous illustrations and graphs 
expound from an up-to-date point of view die technique of alimentary- milk, and makes 
pleasant reading. Some chapters have been compiled with particular care and shoyy- 
all that modern technique oilers in the field of dairying. This work is not only of very- 
considerable importance to Italy- but also from an international point of view', as it 
giy-cs a concise and comprehensive picture of the problem of alimentary milk. 


E, G. 
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Casaburi, V, -— Valorhsauone di pelli vlve e movie . Stabilimento Industrie Edi¬ 
torial! Meridional!, Napoli, 1937, IItS PP- 

The shins placed on the market are sometimes damages owing to infections, con¬ 
tagious diseases, abcesses, etc,, affecting the living animal. Their value is also dimin¬ 
ished by brand markings, scars, etc., and by unskilled manipulation: want of precau¬ 
tion in slaughtering, faulty salting, stains, incomplete drying, especially under the 
difficult conditions prevalent in Hast Africa. 

In this work, the A. reports the various causes contributing toward a decrease 
in the value of skins: skin diseases caused by animal or plant parasites, flies, insects, 
anthrax, etc.; various wounds received by the animal in life: brand marks, wounds 
caused by thorns, barbed wire fences, attachment chains in the stable; defects of a 
pathological nature, such as inflammation caused by the urine. Continuing his study, 
the author draws attention to the errors made, regarding the quality of the skin, at the 
time of slaughtering the animal, and the preservation and storage of the skins. Var¬ 
ious methods of preservation, by drying and salting are indicated. An appendix is 
dedicated to the treatment of rabbit skins. The method of control against the para¬ 
sites is noted with indications as to prevention of damage. 

This study is both concise and very complete; the text is illustrated with numer¬ 
ous photographs and figures showing the different parasites and the damage they 
cause. The Italian Government has widely distributed this book to all the organiza¬ 
tions engaged in animal husbandry, agriculture and veterinary medicine, as well to 
State institutions whose activities lie chiefly in the colonies. 

M. J. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ALEURITES CULTIVATION IN THE 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS (COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
MANDATED TERRITORIES) (*) 

In an earlier series of articles on this subject (see this Bulletin Nos, 3, 
4 and 5, 1935), a brief outline was given of the results obtained from prelim¬ 
inary cultivation trials in the British Possessions of the Aleurites varieties 
yielding Chinese wood-oil. Later further information came to hand on the 
endeavours made with a view to acclimatising or developing the cultivation 
of tung oil trees in these territories. In publishing these recent and not pre¬ 
viously, documented data, readers may possibly be able to obtain an accurate 
conception of the present state of this problem. 

A . — American possessions. 


1. — The Bermudas. 

In 1928, some seeds of Aleurites Fordii were sown at the Paget East 
Experiment Station. However, the trees did not succeed and these experiments 
were abandoned. 


2. ■— British Guiana. 

Aleurites cultivation in this colony is still in its infancy. A. Fordii and 
A . montana seed were imported and young plants have been obtained. A. 
Fordii does not appear suitable for local conditions; however, a few specimens 
of both varieties have been planted in the lateritic soils of the Experiment 
Station situated in the north-west district. The initial growth of A. montana 
is sufficiently satisfactory. It is still too early to judge future possibilities. 

3. — Jamaica. 

Fifty years ago, some Aleurites montana plants were distributed in the 
regions situated at an altitude varying from 60 to 1,200 metres. Specimens 
were planted in soils of varying composition: alluvial lands, soils rich in lime, etc. 


(*) Compiled from information supplied by the different Departments of Agriculture in the 
British Possessions to the Section of Tropical Agriculture at the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, Rome. 
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But results were poor and the development of the trees very weak; the specimens 
planted in dry zones completely disappeared. 

In consequence of this setback, it has been decided to abandon the culti¬ 
vation of Aleurites. 


4. — Trinidad and Tobago. 

Experiments on Aleurites cultivation are only of recent occurrence in 
Trinidad and Tobago. These trials, carried out at the St. Clair Experiment 
Station, Port of Spain, began in 1930-31. A. Fordii and A. montana were 
the varieties tried. 

The experiments with A. montana gave successful results, while those 
carried out with A . Fordii were a complete failure. 

The seeds were first sown in a nursery, then the young plants were put 
into pots and finally transplanted to their definite position; as regards culti¬ 
vation work, this was limited to harrowing and hoeing; no fertiliser is applied. 

The trees flowered at the end of 19 months, but as yet, no female flowers 
have been noted in the florescences. The trees are still too young to give any 
indication as regards their future possibilities. 

B . — African possessions. 

x. — Gold Coast. 

Aleurites cultivation in the Gold Coast is of recent introduction. The first 
cultivation trials were carried out at the two experiment stations of Asuansi 
and Aburi in 1931. 

(a) Experiments carried out at Aburi . 

The Aleurites Fordii and A. triloba varieties were used in these experi¬ 
ments. The plantations have a surface area of only 0.25 acres and are estab¬ 
lished on gravelly lateritic soil. The seeds were first sown in the nursery, and 
the young plants were afterwards transplanted. Cultivation work is limited 
to hoeing; green manures are applied. 

In the beginning, the plants had a rapid growth, which later gradually 
diminished, so that only one tree produced fruit at the end of two years; the 
seeds were imperfectly formed. 

Consequently, Aleurites may only be cultivated as an ornamental tree and 
not as an oil-yielding plant. 

(b) Experiments made at Asuansi. 

These trials were carried out with the Aleurites montana variety only. 

The plantations were established on newly cleared land. The seeds were 
first .sown in the nursery and later the young plants were transplanted. Cultiv¬ 
ation work is limited to hoeing. 
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At first the plants showed a satisfactory- growth; five flowered in 1934, 
but afterwards died off. At present, only a few trees remain. The trees 
never produced any fruit. 


2. — Kenya. 

(a) History of Aleurites cultivation . 

Aleurites montana and A. Fordii seed were introduced into Kenya for 
the first time in 1922. Seeds of the former variety were obtained from Hong 
Kong, and the latter from Hankow. 

Later, chiefly- A. Fordii seeds were sown and consequently, this review 
will deal practically- entirely with this variety. 

The seeds were sown in August, 1922 at Nairobi at an altitude of about 
1700 metres; in May 1923, the trees had attained a height of from 1 metre 
to x.75 m. In 1926, growth had increased up to x.75 m. to 2.25 m. Some 
specimens, howe\-er, remained stunted. The trees were attacked by an 
Aspidiotus which was controlled by spray preparations. 

In 1927, two of the trees produced fruit and the fruits were forwarded 
to the London Imperial Institute for examination. Results showed that the 
oil obtained from these fruits was very similar to the Chinese oil. 

In consequence of these satisfactory results, it was decided to further in- 
crease the cultivation of Aleurites in Kenya, and in 1928, additional supplies 
of seed were forwarded from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and also from 
Florida. During the two following years, considerable quantities of fresh seed 
were dispatched and distributed among some of the planters. 

In 1932, two new lots of seed collected in June and July, 193X, and in 
June and July, 1932 were sent to the London Imperial Institute. Examination 
of the seeds gave the following results: 

The seeds were clean, dry-, sound and without any trace of attacks by- 
pests and diseases. Their characteristics corresponded to the ay-erage observed 
for this y-ariety. 

The quality of the oil was satisfactory. 

The Department of Forests and the Department of Agriculture forwarded 
questionnaires to the principal planters in the Colony in order to obtain 
information on the results of the trials carried out. In general, the replies 
received may be considered as very satisfactory. 

(b) Surface area of the plantations . 

According to the replies received, the plantations of A* Fordii in Kenya 
cover an area of approximately 500 or 600 acres; 400 acres are situated in 
the Trans Nzoia district. The largest plantation is established at Longleat 
Estate, Kitale; this plantation is approximately xoo acres in area, 

(c) Climate. 

The most suitable districts for Aleurites cultivation in Kenya appear to 
be those situated at an altitude of about 2,000 metres, with annual precipit- 
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aliens varying from 1,000 to 1,250 mm.; in general, at altitudes over 2,150 m., 
the growth of the trees is very poor; when the average annual rainfall is 
under 1,000 nun., the trees tend to die oft* in the dry season. 

Regions at altitudes under i,Soo metres are not at all suitable, even in 
the districts, such as Kaimosi in particular, where the annual rainfall attains 
1,500, 1,750 nun. and over. 

In many districts, the planters complain of leaf fall during the rains. 
The best development in the dry season is obtained in those districts where 
the, rainy season is sufficiently good to afford a requisite storage of moisture 
in the soil. 

Strangely enough very heavy rainfall appears to be detrimental to the 
successful cultivation of Aleurites in Kenya, while in the Mississippi region 
where the annual precipitations attain approximately 1,450 mm. these trees 
show an excellent development. 

(d) Soils. 

There is little information available on the adaptation of soils in Kenya 
to the cultivation of Aleurites . Poor soils give unsatisfactory results; this is 
also the case with black cotton soils, although in this instance, poor results 
may be due to the climate. The plantations in the Trans Nzoia region are 
established mainly on sand}' clay soils resulting from the decomposition of 
gneiss and schists. The trees planted on the very fertile chocolate-coloured 
soils of Mont Elgon and the Kiambu region did not show any better devel¬ 
opment than those grown in poorer soils. 

(e) Growth . 

All planters are in agreement as regards the variation in the rate of growth 
of Aleurites. 

Many planters have noted that the trees left in the nurseries have a better 
development than those which are transplanted. Probably the superiority 
of the trees left in situ is due to a more carefully selected position, better 
soil, and perhaps the provision of water during the dry season. 

The oldest trees in the Nairobi arboretum are now 13 years and have 
attained a height which varies from 1.90 to 6.50 metres. While some of 
these trees show an excellent development, the remainder have more or less 
died off. This may have been caused by a succession of several dry years, 
but more probably partly by diseases. 

Some of these trees bear fruit fairly regularly, but normally have only a 
poor production. 

In other regions of the colony, the rate of growth is extremely poor; on an 
average, the trees increase by thirty centimetres a year. 

The highest rates of growth were reported at Muringato, Nyori (altitude 
2,060 metres, annual precipitations 950 mm.); in this locality, the trees planted 
in 1929 attained an average height of 2.70 metres in 1934, the tallest tree 
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having 5.40 metres. These trees were perfectly healthy and fructified fairly 
abundantly during the year. 

The highest trees of Longleat Kstate, Kitale attain 3 metres. 

These were planted in 1931. 

Mention has already been made of certain trees which suffer from an 
excessive defoliation chief!}' during the rainy season. It may be possible that 
this defect is caused by a physiological disease known as bronzage *\ 

(f) Cultivation methods. 

The methods of cultivation carried out in Kenya differ entirely from those 
employed in the United States. Thus manures are only occasionally applied 
in the plantation ditches, and practically no attempt has been made to study 
the influence of cover crops on growth. In Kenya, on the other hand, an at¬ 
tempt was made to plant maize in association with Aleurites which appears 
to have caused some damage of a physical and physiological order to the 
plantations. 

Some planters employed green manures, but it seems that the deep work¬ 
ing of the soil may damage the root system of Aleurites, which is very spreading. 

(g) General conclusions. 

The experiments carried out to date in Kenya have shown that, generally 
speaking, Aleurites Fordii is not suitable for the conditions prevalent in the 
Colony. The reason for this is not clear; in fact, the climate appears to re¬ 
semble - with the exception of the absence of snow' and frosts - that of certain 
regions in China w'here this tree grow r s. Possibly the trees suffer from the 
brevity of the hours of insolation, in Kenya. 

Figures are not yet available for the yields in fruits in the plantations 
which have been established at least five years. The yields of isolated trees, 
arrived at the period of fructification, are not very encouraging, but, on the 
other hand, these trees for the greater part are growing in regions which are 
not very suitable for Aleurites. 

The general standard of Aleurites cultivation is low; an experimental 
plantation of 10 acres has been established at Kitale with a view' to ascertaining 
whether a more intensive cultivation, together with improved methods of cul¬ 
tivation, may produce better results. 

It is considered that the marked differences in development observed in 
Kenya may be due to genetic variations noted in other countries. Grafting 
trials are being attempted. 

In any case, taking into consideration the results obtained up to date 
in the experimental plantations, the establishment of new T plantations of A . 
Fordii is not advisable; however, it is quite possible that within a few' years, 
the results obtained in the Trans Nzoia region may make this assertion less 
positive. 

It is considered that more extensive trials in the cultivation of * 4 . mon- 
tana, . 4 , mohtccana , and perhaps * 4 . cordata should be carried out. 
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The few experiments already made have shown that the Kenya climate 
is more suitable foi A. montane? than A. Fordii . This is shown by the A. 
montana planted in the Kisiim grove, in the Kakamega forest, which at two 
years old had attained a height of approximately 4 metres and w-ere in 
flower. The Kisfim grove is situated at an altitude of 1,700 metres, and the 
average annual precipitations amount to 1,750 mm. 

Three or four Aleurites montana are also to be found in the Nairobi arbor¬ 
etum. These trees have an excellent appearance and fi notify well. 

The information received from other regions of the colony indicate that 
A. montana thrives exceedingly w r ell where A . Fordii vegetates and dies off. 

An A. moluccana specimen planted in 1927 at the Scott Agricultural Labo¬ 
ratories, Nairobi, grew vigorously at an altitude of approximately 1,900 metres 
with annual precipitations of 1,000 mm. At 8 years old the tree had attained 
a height of about 6 metres and produced an abundance of fruit. The data 
obtained from other regions indicate that there are still other A. moluccana 
trees showing an excellent development even in mediocre soils. Considering 
its exuberant growth, this variety could possibly be used for grafting^. Fordii . 

The cultivation of Aleurites cordata is not considered possible in Kenya. 

3. '— Mauritius. 

Some years ago, the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii in Mauritius Island was 
begun. At first, the trees grew well, but later were damaged by cyclones and 
hurricane winds which consequently caused the Agricultural Services to abandon 
all attempts at the propagation of this variety in the Island. 

4. — Nyasaland. 

Cultivation trials on Aleurites in Nyassaland began in 192S. Aleurites 
Fordii and A. montana were the varieties adopted. As a general rule, the 
trees of the first variety succeed better at an altitude exceeding 1,150 metres, 
while those pertaining to the latter variety prosper chiefly at an altitude under 
1,150 m. For both varieties the average annual precipitations must amount 
to 900 to 1,400 mm. The trees appear to be adaptable to different soils, but, 
prefer deep, clayey, red soils with a good drainage. At the time of planting, 
circular ditches are dug, 60 cm. in depth, and 60 cm. in diameter. As a rule, 
cultivation work is limited to the sowing of cover plants between the rows of 
Aleurites and the arrangement of the ground in terraces as a means of control¬ 
ling erosion. Indore compost, farm manure, wood ash, at the rate of 3 tons, 
10 tons and 3,000 lbs. respectively, are utilised as fertilizers every two years. 
The ' seeds are always sown in nurseries, the young trees being later transplanted 
to their permanent position. A. Fordii trees begin to bear fruit at the end of 
four years (first fructification in 1932) and A. montana at the end of two 
years (first fructification in 1933). The fruits are picked up from the ground 
when they are dry. The flowering season starts at the beginning of October 
and fructification towards the end of the same month. Yields in fruits vary 
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very considerably; from 1 lb. 
table the characteristics of the 
analyses made at the London 

to 33.5 lbs. of fruit per tree, 
fruits obtained are noted 
Imperial Institute. 

In the following 
according to the 




Montana 


s.l.t.urittri, Foraa 

A Montana 

j traits from 
a special tree, 

Total weight of the fruit m gins 

24 00 to 35 66 



Number of seed per fruit . . . 

3 22 to 4 40 

— 

— 

Weight of the seed in yms 

3 05 to 4 2J. 

2 59 

2 05 

Percentage of tegument. 

- . 42 yo to 5S 10 

— 

— 

Percentage of seed.. 

. . 41 90 tO 57 TO 

— 

— 

Percentage of kernel m the seed . 

. . 56 10 to 63 40 

61 90 

63 10 

Moisture content of the kernel . . 

4 40 to 5 30 

5 10 

5 

Oil content of the kernel .... 

■ . 49 So to 57 oo° 0 

60.70 0 

0 61 20 0 o 


It is evident from the experiments made up to date that excellent results 
can be obtained from Aleurites montana under the conditions described earlier 
in this article. On the other hand, the A . Fordii trials were less successful; 
on the whole yields were poor and the trees were attacked by noxious insects 
or leaf diseases. 


5. — Uganda. 

The first experiments in Aleurites cultivation date back to 1929. At this 
period a small consignment of A. Fordii and A . montana seed was received 
from the Amani Station. The seeds were sown at Kampala and nine specimens 
of A. Fordii and one of A. montana resulted. In the beginning, the plants 
grew well; they attained a height of 1.20 m. in two years, but later started 
to decline and are now in a much poorer condition than in 1932. 

The largest amount of Aleurites Fordii seeds were introduced into the 
country from Kenya in 1931. These were sown at Kampala, Bukalasa and 
Serere. The seeds germinated badly. Only 26 plants were obtained out of 
of the 174 seeds sown at Serere; at Bukalasa, where probably the same amount 
of seed was sown, 25 plants resulted. At present the Serere trees have only 
attained a height of 60 cm.; at Bukalasa and Kampala, the plants grew well 
to begin with; in 1933 they were already 60 cm. high; but subsequently their 
development stopped and at present their height is only 75 cm. 

In June, 1933, A . montana , seeds were sown at Serere; these seeds resulted 
in plants whose growth was as equally unsatisfactory. 

The experiments were carried out on soils of different types: at Kampala 
on heavy clay soils; at Serere the experimental plantations were established on 
a hillside with flinty soil; at Bukalasa, the plantations were also situated on a 
slope in the regions having fertile soil. 

As all the experiments carried out were unsuccessful, it appears to be defin¬ 
itely established that the climatic conditions of these regions (average maximum 
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temperature, 27.5 0 C; average minimum temperature, 15.5° C average animal 
rainfall, 1,000 to 1,250 mm.) at an altitude of 1,200 m. are entirely unsuitable 
for these varieties. 

A certain number of Aleurites triloba were also extensively planted. This 
variety, of a more tropical nature, could perhaps be utilised for obtaining drying 
oil; some trees established at Entebbe have already produced fruit. 

6 . — Rhodesia. 

Experiments in the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii and A. montana have 
been carried out in Northern Rhodesia. 

a) Cultivation trials with A. Fordii.' 

The Department of Agriculture has undertaken experiments in the Abercorn 
and Mazabuka regions. 

Specimens were planted at Abercorn five years ago (in 1931); the experiment 
plantation covered a surface area of two and a half acres, of which only half an 
acre was irrigated. The germination and growth were satisfactory during the 
first year. Consequently, the trees in the lion-irrigated zone withered every 
year during the dry season. The trees in the irrigated plot showed a slightly 
better development, the highest tree at present attains a height of r.50 m. This 
experiment was made in a zone situated at an altitude of 1,650 metres, with an 
average annual rainfall of 1,150 mm. from September to May. 

At Mazabuka, trials were carried out in a region at an altitude of 1,050 metres, 
the average annual rainfall occurring from September to May amounting to 770 
mm. Specimens w^ere planted three years ago (in 1933). This experiment was a 
complete failure; the trees withered every 3’ear during the dry season, and at 
present scarcely reach a height of 0.65 m. 

(b) Cultivation trials with Aleurites montana. 

These experiments were successful. The trees planted four years ago at 
Mazabuka have attained a height of approximate^ 2.30 metres and flower pro- 
fusefy. It should be noted, however, that germination was difficult. 


7. — Anglo-Rgyptian Sudan. 

According to the repfy of the director of agricultural research in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, no attempt is made at the cultivation of Aleurites in this 
country. 


8. — Tanganyika. 

Acclimatisation trials with Aleurites in Tanganiyka were carried out in the 
uplands of the south, in the Iringa Province and at the Amani Station. 
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(a) Experiments carried out on the uplands of the south . 

These trials began in 1927; during the 1927-32 period, seeds of Aleurites Fordii 
and A. montana were distributed to the European planters of the Northern, Tanga 
and Western Provinces. According to information obtained, these trials failed 
everywhere, except in the Western Province. It is considered that the unsuc¬ 
cessful results are partly due to faulty cultivation methods, chiefly in trans¬ 
planting the specimens from the nurseries to the plantation; but, taken as a 
whole, this failure is so definite, that it may be inferred that soil conditions are 
unsuitable. 

In the Western Province, the situation appears to be better. Near Uvinza 
there is a plantation of approximately 50 acres, established in 1932 which is in a 
flourishing condition. The trees have a height of 1.50 to 2 m.; some specimens 
even attain a height of 2.5 metres. They are healthy, flower abundantly and 
produce fruit. Consequently, it is considered that the results obtained are suf¬ 
ficiently promising to continue cultivation trials on a fairly large scale. 

(b) Experiments carried out in the Iringa Province . 

Trials were initiated in 1927-28. Seeds of Aleurites Fordii were distributed to 
the Mufindi, Dabaga, Nguruhe, Ifunda and bumpembe regions. 

In general, the results were mediocre or even nil. In the Mufindi region 
there are still some trees to be found in the tea zone; they are about seven years 
old and attain a height of two metres; in 1936, one or two flowers were seen. 

At Dabanga no living trees are now to be found. 

At Nguruhe the results were also negative; two trees are still in existence 
on the Egger farm, they are 2.50 metres in height, but are not in a satisfactory 
condition. 

At Lumpembe none of the trees obtained from the original seeds are still 
living. 

In 1930, experiments were again begun. Mr. Hayward sowed seeds taken 
from the two varieties. A. Fordii and A, montana near Njombe. The results 
were not successful and, at the end of several years, none of the trees had attained 
a normal height. 

A second series of experiments was commenced at Lupembe in 1931; at the 
end of four years, the trees did not appear to show any future possibilities. In 
1934, heavy applications of fertilizers were tried; immediately renewed develop¬ 
ment took place and the trees flowered and bore fruit. 

In 1933, A . montana , seeds were sown at Iheme. Only four seeds germin¬ 
ated; the plants were transplanted in January, 1934. At present, the trees have 
only grown one or two feet. 

From the above, it would appear that there is no possibility of any future 
for Aleurites in this region. It is true that they are treated as forest trees as in 
China. The only positive results obtained were in consequence of heavy ap¬ 
plications of manure. 

However, mention should be made of one case which was completely suc¬ 
cessful. The case of a five acre plantation situated 120 miles east of Kigoma 
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and established in 1932. An'excellent method of plantation was followed. The 
plants were placed in ditches 90 x 120 cm. filled with soil rich in humus. After 
wards no special cultivation work was carried out, but the trees have now attain¬ 
ed a height of 2.50 111. to 3.30 m., flower profusely and produce fruit. The 
Department of Agriculture of Tanganyika Territory has requested the despatch 
of seed of Chinese origin to this zone in order to carry out further trials. 

(c) Experiments carried out at the Amani Experiment Station . 

Trials commenced in 1928. Plantations w 7 ere established at altitudes vary¬ 
ing from 500 m. to 1100 m. The plants still exist, but have not shown much 
development. One or two, however, have produced a few flowers. 

In 1929, A. moniana seeds of Chinese origin were sown in nurseries; two 
plants which were kept in the nursery had a normal development and flowered 
freely at the end of three years and have now* attained a height of 3 to 4 metres. 
The transplanted specimens grew 7 equally w r e!l. The seeds obtained from the 
local trees are soven every year and show 7 a good development. 

This trial cultivation is important as English markets accept A. montana 
oil quoting 95 per cent, of the price paid for A . Fordii oil. 

9. — Togo (British Mandate). 

Experiments in Aleurites cultivation were taken up in 1931. These trials 
only included the Aleurites montana variety and w r ere carried out at the Kpeve 
Experiment Station. The position of the plantation was chosen on rich alluvial 
soil; the seeds w~ere sown in the nursery and the young plants transplanted; cultiv¬ 
ation work was limited to digging in occasionally grass growing wild; -no fertil¬ 
izers were applied. The results obtained w 7 ere very poor, in fact, the majority 
of the plants died off during transplanting. Only one tree flowered, but did not 
bear fruit. 

10. — Union of South Africa. 

In seeking a species suitable for growing in the arid soils of the subtropical 
regions. South African farmers turned their attention, for the first time, to Aleu~ 
nies. But it has not yet been ascertained whether Aleurites is actually suitable 
for these conditions, although it has been proved that it flourishes in more fertile 
and well cultivated soils. At present, therefore, it is considered that Aleurites 
is particularly indicated in the lover and middle Transvaal and in Natal, where 
land is cheap and w T here there is no question of being able to produce more 
perishable products. 

(a) Area under cultivation . 

There are some fairly large plantations on the coast of Natal and Zulnland,, 
in certain regions of Swaziland and in the north-east of the Transvaal. 

A trial plantation was also established at Uitenhage in Cape Province, but 
no information is as yet available regarding the results obtained. At the Rhodes 
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fruit farm, which is situated at Groot Drakenstein there is a fairly extensive plant¬ 
ation and the trees appear to have become well adapted to local conditions. 

According to data received, 203 acres appear to be under Aleurites cultiva¬ 
tion, but the exact figure must be higher as information regarding all the plant¬ 
ations is not available. 

It is estimated that there are a little over 20,000 trees cultivated, including 
2,000 seedlings in the nursery ready for transplanting. The age of the trees cul¬ 
tivated ranges from one to four years, however, it may be considered that in the 
Union there are some trees which are at least six yeais old. 

(b) Aleurites species cultivated in South Africa. 

The best known variety in the Union is Aleurites mohiccana , in fact, this 
variety has been cultivated for some considerable time as an ornamental tree in 
the streets of many towns on the Natal coast and in east Transvaal as a wind¬ 
break and garden tree. Consequently, some excellent specimens are to be found 
at Barberton and Durban, 

The cultivation of two other varieties, A. Fordii and A. montana , was also 
introduced. However, A. montana is not so widely diffused as the former variety, 
owing to its greater susceptibility to cold and frost. 

(c) Soil and climate. 

According to information received it appears that Aleurites plants grow T well 
in well-drained soils. The best results have been obtained with deep, sandy and 
slightly clayey soils in those regions v r here the annual rainfall amounts to or ex¬ 
ceeds 750 mm., and where light frosts occur. 

(d) M ultiplication. 

Three methods of propagation are adopted in the commercial plantations: 
(x) Sowing directly in the plantation. This method is impracticable 
in the Union owing to costs, losses caused by the depredations of locusts and 
termites and the difficulty of providing the young seedlings with the constant 
attention required. This method is only employed in small plantations. 

(2) Sowing in the nursery 7 . The seedlings are first set in beds 10 to 15 cm. 
apart in all directions; they are left in the beds until attaining a height of 22 or 
30 cm. The seedlings are then replanted in rows one metre apart, the plants 
being set 40 cm. apart. Here they are left until the winter. They are then 
transplanted, during the period of arrested vegetation, when the plants have 
shed their leaves. 

By this method, it is possible to plant whenever climateric conditions are 
favorable. 

The method is also suitable wfhen fresh seed is imported from China or U. S. A,, 
wdiich generally arrive in the Union in January or February. The seeds lose their 
germinal power very rapidly; by setting them immediately in the nursery beds, 
and later transplanting the young seedlings m spring there is less danger of loss. 
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(3) Sowing directly in rows in the nursery, without preliminary setting- 
in beds. This method is advisable whenever conditions allow, as the supplemen¬ 
tary costs required in preparing the seeds-beds and carrying out the first trans¬ 
planting are avoided. Satisfactory results are obtained in the majority of cases. 


(e) Establishment of the nursery . 

Whenever possible, a sandy soil should be chosen; particular attention 
should also be paid to watering the plants, especially during the three months 
of the germination period. To obtain a good germination, the ground should 
not be excessively watered, as this favours rotting of the seed and the develop¬ 
ment of mould. 

Seed collected in March-April germinate better if sown as soon as possible 
after harvesting. Aleurites plants sown in spring attained a sufficient develop¬ 
ment to be transplanted at the end of summer or at the beginning of winter 
during the period of arrested vegetation. 

It is advisable to cover the nursery beds with a light mulch in summer 
in order to temper the heat of the sun. 

(f) Selection. 

At the Nelspruit Subtropical Horticultural Research Station it was possible 
to recognize among the young plants several distinct types showing variations 
in bearing, growth, the characters of the leaves and the fruits produced. Up 
to the present efforts have been made to maintain and reproduce desirable 
types by sowing seeds obtained from good parent plants. Grafting trials have 
been carried out recently, always at the Nelspruit Station. It was found that 
the grafting of seedlings during the first season of their existence was much 
easier than with older trees, as the bark of the latter becomes thicker. Ac¬ 
cording to observations made at this Station the seedlings obtained from seed 
sown at the end of winter, in July or August (southern hemisphere) are suitable 
for grafting towards the end of summer, in January or February. The scions 
are taken from that year’s shoots, which are sufficiently lignified in February. 
Great care should be taken to ascertain that the lignification is complete and 
that the bark of the subject is easily detached; these conditions were obtained 
during the last fortnight of February at Nelspruit. 


(g) Establishment of the plantation . 

For young plantations, it was ascertained that the best spacing between 
the trees would 8.25 m. in all directions. For the purpose of economy it 
was proposed to plant at distances of 4 X 8.25 m. with a view of removing 
one out of every two rows of trees when they had developed their crown, so 
that the trees should be 8.25 m. apart in all direction when in full bearing. 
In transplanting the trees the following precautions were found to be advisable; 
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(a) to transplant during the pause in vegetation; (b) to cover the stripped part 
of the trunk of the young trees with grass or a sheet of paper; (c) to water 
the trees regularly during the dry season. 

(h) Manuring. 

Tittle information is available regarding the manure required by Aleurites . 
However, a system intended to maintain the fertility of the soil at a reasonable 
cost would appear to give good results. In this respect, the utilization of 
cover plants such as Sunnhemp appears most indicated. 

(i) Pruning. 

Aleurites requires little pruning as the fruits are borne on the terminal 
branches. Pruning is limited to shaping, removing dead branches or those 
attacked by disease, and superfluous branches. 

(j) Harvesting the fruits. 

The fruits are left to ripen on the tree and fall to the ground. As Aleur¬ 
ites fruits are not “ perishable ”, they are allowed to remain on the ground 
until labour is available to collect them. In the Union, as rains often occur 
during this harvesting, care is taken to avoid collecting moist fruits which 
would ferment and, in consequence, affect the colouring of the seed and result 
in a poor quality oil. Occasionally, termites which abound in S. Africa, cause 
damage to the fallen fruits and necessitate a prompt harvesting. These pests 
do not attack the seed, but only the pericarp of the fruit; this results in a 
product of poor appearance, with consequent loss in sales value. 

(k) Yields. 

According to information available, the age at which the trees begin to 
fructify varies considerably. This may be seen from a case reported by Drum¬ 
mond in Natal of four trees two months old which were already in flower. 
Usually, the trees commence flowering profusely at about two and a half or 
three years; in these exceptional cases they even bear fruit. At the Rhodes 
Experiment Farm, several trees approximately five years old, already produce 
an average of 120 fruits each. At Pilgrims Rest, Transvaal, some three and 
a half year old trees and the majority of trees four and a half years old each 
produced 7 or 8 fruits. Finally at Stegi, in Swaziland, where there are 
approximately 3,000 two-year old trees, practically all were in flower and 
70 lbs. of fruit have already been collected from these trees. The results 
obtained in South Africa, therefore, differe little from those attained in America: 
it may be accepted that the trees commence to bear fruit at 4 years, but they 
must be from 6 to 10 years old before arriving at production on a large scale. 
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( 1 ) Quality of the oil. 

The Division of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Union forwarded samples of local seed to the Eondon Imperial Institute for 
analysis. One of these samples was taken from the Port Dunford plantation 
in Zululand, and another from Bushbuckbridge in the Pilgrims Rest district, 
Transvaal. 

In both cases, the results of the analyses were favourable. The oil content 
of the seeds of the first sample was normal for the variety; the cold drawn 
oil had all the characteristics of a good Chinese wood-oil. 

The fruits of the second sample contained the normal number of seed, 
characteristics were normal, and the quantity of oil produced was equal to 
that obtained from Florida fruits. The quality of the oil was satisfactory, the 
composition was very similar to the Chinese wood oils of American or Chinese 
origin and met entirely the requirements of the British Engineering Standards 
Associations. For the purposes of documentation, some of the results obtained 
from the analyses of fruits of the second sample are herewith reproduced. 


Composition of the fruit: 

Average weight of the fruit. 36.73 gm. 

Average number of seeds per fruit. 4.42 

Average weight of the seeds. 4.59 gm. 

Pericarp of the fruit. 44.2 % 

Seeds. 55 % 

Tegument of the seed :.. 34-9 % 

Kernel.. 65.1 % 

Oil content of the kernel. 60.25 % 

Oil content of the whole fruit. 21.9% 

Analysis of the oil: 

Refractive index. . 1.5189 

Acidity (in mm. of KOH). 2.32 

Heat test. 10.5 

Iodine index... 173-2 


The heat test and the iodine index were obtained according to the methods 
by the British Standards Institution Specification. 

(m) Pests mid diseases . 

The following are the diseases and pests most frequently found: 

Curculio Beetle . — This insect hollows out small channels in the young 
green stems appearing in spring, and thus causes withering and breaking off. 

Termites. — Termites cause considerable damage to the bark of the trees 
and the pericarp of the fruits fallen to the ground in newly planted areas.. 

Locusts. — In the nurseries, locusts sometimes cause considerable damage 
,by; .destroying the foliage. 
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Coleopters. — Among the coleopters, the Greedy scale is most commonly 
found on Aleurites , especially in the nurseries. Ceroplastis species are also 
found on Aleurites . 

Fungus causing leaf spot . — Leaf spot is caused by a species of Macro - 
sporium which makes its appearance towards the end of summer, in the form 
of brown spots on the leaves. 

(n) Conclusions. 

The experiments carried out up to date in the Union show that there 
are regions in South Africa suitable for Aletirites cultivation , but it remains to 
be seen whether cultivation on a commercial scale would be a profitable enter¬ 
prise. 


11. — Zanzibar. 

Cultivation experiments with Aleurites Fordii began at Zanzibar in X929. 
The plantations were established at an altitude of approximately 1,500 m. in 
Kilimanjaro. These trials were unsuccessful and it now appears to be quite 
definite that this region is not suitable for the cultivation of this variety. 

C. — Asiatic Possessions. 


I. — Ceylon. 

Experiments on the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii , A. moniana and A. 
cor data were carried out successively at Ceylon. 

(a) Cultivation experiments with “ Aleurites Fordii 

These trials began in 1917; the results were unsuccessful showing that it 
is impossible to cultivate this variety on a commercial scale in Ceylon. 

(b) Experiments with *' Aleurites moniana T 

These trials were, and still are, being carried out at the Peradeniya Exper¬ 
iment Station. They commenced in 1930-31. Well drained ground arranged 
in terraces was selected for the plantation; the seeds were sown in the nursery, 
at the moment of transplanting, the plantation holes were filled with earth 
taken from the upper part of the ditch and farm manure. To each of the 
young trees, 1.5 to 3 lbs. of Nicifos No. 2 was also applied. 

The growth was rather poor owing to the sterile soil. In 1934, twenty 
five trees flowered: 8 in February, 12 in March and 5 in April. The greater 
part of the inflorescences bore only male flowers however, a few female flowers 
were noted giving hopes of a possible fructification. In fact, fruits did form, 
but the majority fell during the dry period; only four trees bore fruits which 
arrived at maturity (one fruit each). 
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In 1935, growth continued to be fairly poor. It was seen that the frees 
began to suffer frombronzing An attempt was made to employ zinc sulphate 
in the control of this attack, but up to the present without any apparent result. 

In order to increase the fertility of the soil, an application of ammonium 
sulphate was also made; the results are not yet known. 

During the year the presence of Fomes noxious on the roots of Aleurites 
was reported for the first time. It is thought that this fungi has spread to 
these trees from the shoots of jungle plants, or rubber or tea plants. This fact 
emphasizes the necessity of carefully removing the old roots of rubber or tea 
plants when it is intended to establish new plantations on former rubber and 
tea estates. 

Finally at the Peradeniya Station young Aleurites were received which 
were killed by the rotting of the collar. This rotting is found chiefly on plants 
insufficiently shaded. 

It should be noted that an old tree growing at the Station for 13 years, 
produced 338 fruits in 1933, which fact proves that it is not impossible, in spite 
of the poor results obtained during the last experiments, to obtain normal 
fructification. The fruits contained an average of three seeds each; the weight 
of the fresh fruit varied from 75 to in grams. 

It may be concluded from the preceding observations that Aleurites mon- 
tana cultivation might possibly be extended in Ceylon, on condition that the 
soils are sufficiently fertile, that the young plants are not set near old root 
stocks, possible hosts of noxious fungi, and that a suitable shade is provided 
in the early stages of plant growth. 

(c) “ Aleurites cor data 33 trials. 

These trials were undertaken quite recently (in 1935). Seeds imported from 
IT. S. S. R. were sown. The plantations were established on ground specially 
arranged in order to prevent erosion. As the young plants have only now been 
transplanted, the success or failure of these experiments cannot be foreseen, 

2. — Federated Malay States. 

In Malaya, cultivation trials with Aleurites Fordii and Montana were carried 
out* Aleurites moluccana grows wild in this Colony. 

(a) “ Aleurites Fordii 3 * experiments . 

These trials began in 1914, They were carried out at the Kuala Dumpur 
Station and definitely proved that this variety is not at all suitable for the trop¬ 
ical climate 5 f this country, 

(b) Aleurites Montana 33 trials . 

These experiments commenced in 1923 in the Serdang government plant¬ 
ations. At present experiments are also being made at the Tanah Raton plant¬ 
ation in the Cameron Highlands. * 
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The seeds were obtained from the Hong Kong Department of Botany and 
Forests. The seeds were sown in the nursery in small boxes. Germination 
began at the end of six weeks and continued during three months. When the 
young plants had grown sufficiently they were transplanted to bamboo baskets, 
and later transplanted to their permanent place in the plantation. The plan¬ 
tation was established at the foot of a hill; spacing was 6.50 m. in all directions. 
Transplanting took place in March, 1925. At the same time a cover of Calopo - 
go mum nmcunoidcs was established. 

Development was at first very rapid, especially in the case of the trees planted 
at the lowest level of the plantation. One tree flowered in March, 1926, and it 
was possible to harvest some ripe fruits in April, 1927. Flowering and fructi¬ 
fication continued so that in June, 1928, alread3 T 35 lbs. of seed were collected. 

There are usually 2 to 3 female flowers to each inflorescence. Considerable 
variation in the shape of the leaves was noted. Some trees had heart-shaped 
leaves, while others had five-lobed leaves. The fruits generally contained three 
seeds. 

hater, the growth of the trees diminished considerably and yields became 
negligible as the trees were periodically attacked by insects or different fungi. 
Consequently, the trees lose their leaves periodically owing to the attacks 
of insects pertaining to the Psychidae species (chiefly Mahasena corhetti and 
Nvgmia corhetti). The presence of Boarmia transcissa lineataris Wlk. on the 
trees was also recently reported. 

Experiments in grafting Aleuries Montana on to A. moluccana were also 
carried out. 

However, according to the latest information received from the Department 
of Agriculture, Kuala Dumpur, the experimental plantations of Aleurites montana 
are in a very precarious position. 

(c) Cultivation experiments with “ Aleurites moluccana 

These trials were carried out at the Sardang experiment plantations. This 
variety grows wild in Malaya. Seeds were obtained in March, 1922, from the 
Khota Tampan plantation situated in Upper Perak. Shading the young plants 
was found to be unnecessary, germination being more rapid in the beds exposed 
to the sun; 75 % of the seeds germinated successfully; the germination period 
lasted about six weeks. 

The seedlings were transplanted in November, 1922. At Sardang the opti¬ 
mum density was found to be 108 trees per acre. The trees commenced flowering 
at the end of two years; flowers and fruits are produced practically throughout 
the year, however, maximum production takes place in July and August. The 
yields obtained at Sardang are inferior to those obtained in the Philippines, and 
do not appear sufficient to warrant a profitable cultivation. This appears to 
be due to the want of fertility in the Serdang soils, and to the attacks of Diplodia, 
which affects the trees. This fungus spreads very rapidly throughout the plant¬ 
ations and in some cases trees have died off in two weeks. Bordeaux mixture may 
be used for controlling this disease. 


** Tec. S Ingl. 
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3. — Hong Keng* 

Aleurites cultivation has been carried out for the last twelve years in Hong; 
Kong and the New Territories. The climate ressembles that of South China. 
The following varieties are cultivated: Aleurites Fordii, A . montana and A. triloba . 
The development of the trees is excellent. The seeds are first sown in the nursery, 
and the trees are later transplanted; plantations are established preferably on 
slightly sloping ground exposed to the south. Cultivation work is limited to 
hoeing and fertilizing with farm manure. The trees bear an abundance of fruit;; 
the harvest taken place in September-October. Each fruit usually contains- 
three seeds; the average weight of the fruit amounts to three ounces, and that 
of the seed to half an ounce. 

All the fruits are exported, and are not treated locally. 

4. — India. 

Following experiments carried out on a small scale at the Dehra Dun Insti¬ 
tute since 1918, in various tea estates in Assam in 1928-30, in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa in xgaS/in the Shan Federated States, in Burma in 1928, and 
in the Kurseong Division, Bengal, in 1927-28, it has been definitely established 
that Aleurites For dii may be successfully cultivated in the Ranchi District (Chota 
Nagpur), the Province of Bihar and Orissa and in some of the Shan Federated 
States (Burna). 

Experiments are now (1937) being made in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

The following is a concise account of the different experiments carried out* 
acording to the data received. 

I. ■— Debar Dun District. 

In this district, the experiments were undertaken chiefly by the Institute- 
and College of Forestry Research, and also in some tea estates. 

The variety Aleurites Fordii alone was tried. These trials were only made 
on a small scale, a few acres being cultivated. The ground selected for planting 
is situated at an average altitude of 650 metres; the annual rainfall amounts to 
1700 mm. and takes place from June to September. The type of soil varies: 
sandy soils in the Telpura region and clayey in the Ambari region. The climate 
varies very considerably, a maximum temperature of 41 0 C and a minimum of 
2°.2 C being noted. 

According to information received from the Ambari tea estate, the culti¬ 
vation period occurs from November to J anuary. The seeds are sown in nurseries,, 
in rows, with a spacing of 33 cm. between each seed. The murseries are covered 
with a light mulch dressing and frequently watered before the rainy season; fol¬ 
lowing the rains, two weedings are effected. Out of all the seeds sown, only 
four germinated; of the four resulting plants, two were transplanted to Telpura 
and produced fruit; the remaining two were left in pots, not watered, in the Am- 
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bar! region, and produced neither flowers nor fruits. The two plants transplant¬ 
ed to Telpura started to bear flowers and fruits at the end of three years, that 
is 3 during the wet season of 1935. The flowers were arranged in clusters of five 
or three. The manager of the plantation was unable to analyse the fruits not 
having the necessary laboratory apparatus at his disposal. 

The plantations established at the Dehra Dun Institute since 1918 were not 
successful. The plants grew well and produced a considerable quantify of fruit, 
but these contained very few well developed seeds and also the oil content of 
the few normal seeds was insignificant. 

II. — Assam. 

Experiments on the acclimatization of Aleurites in Assam were mainly car¬ 
ried out in tea plantations. These trials began approximately in 1918. Tittle 
information is available of the results obtained, however, some data have been 
obtained from the Indian Tea Planters* Association and the Bagmiri tea plant¬ 
ation. 

(a) Experiments carried out by the Indian Tea Planters' Association. 

These trials began in April, 1928, and were carried out at the experiment 
station of the Association and in certain regions of Assam and Bengal Dooara. 
The climatic conditions vary considerably according to zones; the annual rainfall 
amounts to 1900 to 4500 mm. The period extending from November to March 
is very dry, while that from Ma3 T to October is excessively wet. During the 
months of July, August and September, the humidity of the soil definitety ex¬ 
ceeds the optimum. During the dry season, from November to April, the tem¬ 
perature varies from a maximum of 29 0 C and a minimum of 4°.5 C. In May 
and June, these temperatures range from 35 0 C to 24 0 C; during the w r et season, 
in July and October, the temperature varies from 32 0 C to 25T5 C. 

Aleurites Fordii and. A. montana were the two varieties used in the experi¬ 
ments. 

In establishing the plantations, land was selected preferably at a high alti¬ 
tude and having a good drainage. In many cases, old abandoned tea plantations 
were used. The soil of the experiment station is poor; it w T as previously covered 
with a light jungle growth. 

The seeds were germinated in boxes filled with moist sand and maintained 
as far as possible at a fairly high temperature (32 0 C-37 0 C); at this temperature* 
the seeds germinated normally in two or three weeks, while at a temperature 
of 27°-5 C, several months were required. The germinated seeds were sown in 
nursery beds, the spacing observed being 20 cm. in all directions. The beds were 
well drained. The seedlings were transplanted at the end of 4 to 6 months, hav¬ 
ing then attained a height of at least 33 cm. they were planted about 7 metres 
apart in rows. The plantation was protected by bamboos until the young trees 
had reached a height of approximately 2 metres. The ground was maintained 
completely free from weeds within a radius of 1 metre about the trees. For the 
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rest of the plantation this work was limited to hoeing. As a fertilizer, 50 lbs., 
respectively, of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid were applied per acre, 
given under an easily assimilable form. The nitrogen was supplied in the form 
of ammonium sulphate, or sodium nitrate, the potash as potassium sulphate and 
the phosphoric acid in the form of superphosphate. 

The trees showed a good development to begin with and produced some 
fruit at two years old. The fruits mature towards the middle of September. 
An average of 5 lbs. of fruit per tree was obtained the first year, but this produc¬ 
tion decreased considerably. It is thought that these poor results are due to the 
strong winds and storms which occur in March and April when the trees are in 
flower. Aleurites are also susceptible to diseases of the roots (both A. Fordii 
and A. montana ), especially when growing in land where there is stagnant water. 
Among the diseases most frequently found may be mentioned: Fames lamaoensis ; 
Ustulina zonata ; Sphaerostibe repens ; -Diplodia and Fusarium spp. 


(b) Experiments carried out at the Bagmari tea plantation. 

The official trials began in 1931 at the Bagmari experiment plantation, but 
were abandoned as no results were obtained. However, the manager of the 
plantation undertook, 011 his own initiative, new experiments in 1934, which, 
up-to-date, have given the following results. 

The varieties used in these trials were A . Fordii and A . montana. The A . For - 
dii seeds were obtained from Florida and in respect of A. Fordii , belonged to the 
cluster type. A few seeds collected in Assam, taken from trees giving a good 
yield were also sown. A. montana was cultivated for the sole purpose of later 
serving as a stock for A. Fordii. In fact, the former variety grows better than 
the latter under the climatic conditions of Assam. The plantation where these 
experiments took place is situated in the Cachar mountains at an altitude of 
approximated 650 metres. The annual rainfall appears to amount to an average 
of about 1750 mm. The soil is fairly heavy, having a good drainage, situated on 
the slope of the hill. Regarding the preparation of the land, this work was 
limited to clearing the jungle and only placing a little manure around the plant¬ 
ing ditches. The seeds were first placed in moist sand to germinate. Once the 
young trees were transplanted, cultivation work was limited to a radius of one 
metre around the trees, elsewhere a covering of Tephrosia Candida was grown. 

At present all the plants show a good development. 

It is obvious that no conclusions can be drawn from this new experiment 
which would appear to contradict the previous trials. In order to arrive at any 
definite conclusion the trees' must reach the productive stage. 

III. —-Bihar and Orissa Province (Ranchi District). 

Experiments in the acclimatization of the different varieties of Aleurites 
in the Bihar and Orissa Province, and more especially in the Ranchi district, 
were first carried out by the Director of the Institute for Research Work on 
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Lake Ranchi at Nankurn, and latex at the Sabaya tea plantation. These 
experiments, as will be seen further on, were successful and encouraged further 
efforts, which were made chiefly by the Director of Agriculture of the Province 
at the Ranke Experiment Farm and by the Commissioner of Forests at the 
Hinco experiment plantation. 

The Ranchi District is situated on the Chota Nagpur plateau at an altitude 
of approximately 650 metres. The land is composed chiefly of red laterite soil 
containing a considerable quantity of rocks, and also clayey-loam to loamy- 
clay soils. According to anabases, these soils are not very fertile and require 
manuring. 

The climate is that of the central regions of North India; there are three 
seasons: winter or the cold season, from November to February; the dry or 
hot season, from March to mid-June; and the rain3^ season, from mid-June 
to the end of September, During the cold season, the rains occur at intervals 
as sudden showers. Frosts sometimes occur in the night in December and 
January; the hot season is particularly difficult for the plants; in addition to 
the very high temperatures (up to 43 0 C), strong north-west winds often pre¬ 
vail which blow from sunrise to sunset and wither everything in their path. 
Moisture during the day often falls to below 10 per cent. During this period, 
the rains occur at very irregular intervals, but it is not unusual to have periods 
of drought lasting 60 and even 70 days. The average annual rainfall varies 
from 1250 to 1900 mm., but at least 1400 mm. fall from June to October, 
consequently the distribution of the rains is not advantageous. 

Following this brief review of the environmental and climatic conditions 
of the Ranchi district, the results obtained during the course of the different 
experiments carried out on Aleurites cultvation will now be described. 

(a) Experiments carried out at the Sabaya tea plantation. 

These trials began in 1928. A. Fordii and A. moniana were the two 
varieties used. No special attention was given to the selection of the ground 
in establishing plantations, usually uncultivated land was utilized. Consequently 
cultivation work was limited to clearing the weeds around the trees. All the 
seeds were first sowm in nurseries in February and the seedlings were trans¬ 
planted in August of the same year. As regards manuring, a mixture of 
ammonium sulphate, ammophos and potassium chloride, at the rate of 1 kg. 
per tree, was considered sufficient. At present, this dressing is no longer 
applied. The plantations now cover an area of approximately 600 acres, of 
which only 25 acres show fruit production. The fruits begin to ripen towards 
the end of August and continue up to about the second -week of October. 
Usually, there is one female flower per inflorescence in the A. Fordii variety 
and ten in the A . moniana variety. Each fruit, on an average, contains four 
seeds; the average weight of the fruits is approximately 19.5 grams and that 
the kernels 2.5 grams. Exact information as regards yield is not yet avail¬ 
able; however, it may be taken that a bushel of fruit per tree is probable. 
At the beginning of the experiments, some trees died off in consequence of a 
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disease attacking the roots; new trees were planted and have not as yet shown 
any sign of disease. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that experiments carried out at Sabaya 
were entirely successful. 

(b) Trials effected at Namkum . 

These experiments were undertaken in 1928. As at Sabaya, the varieties 
used were A. Fordii and A. moniana . The most suitable period for sowing 
is in February; transplanting takes place in the following August. The experi¬ 
ments were carried out in the same way as at Sabaya. The results were 
also successful and it was found that some of the trees produced fruit even 
earlier than in America. 

It should be noted that the experiments were made with a view to 
ascertaining /whether Aleurites trees could serve as host plants for Laccifer 
Lacca Ker. The results w T ere negative, and the experiments were continued 
purely for the purpose of obtaining oil-yielding seeds. 

The area under cultivation at Namkum is very small and only amounts 
to 0.84 acre and is not sufficient to afford details of exact yields. 

(c) Experiments carried out at the Kanke Experiment Farm. 

These trials commenced in April 1931, the date on which seeds were 
obtained from Kew Gardens. These seeds sown in the nursery in April of 
the same year germinated successfully and the }^oung plants were transplanted 
in February, 1932. 

Only the A. Fordii variety urns used. At present, only thirty-one plants 
are still living, which show's that this attempt is only of an experimental 
character, from which it only may be ascertained whether Aleuries cultivation 
is advisable under the soil and climatic conditions of the Province. 

In establishing the plantations, fairly poor, stony soil was selected owing 
to the general impression that Aleurites is not very exacting as regards soil. 
Cultivation work is limited to carefully weeding the ground about the trees 
and to watering the plants when necessary. At the time of transplanting 
the young trees, 10 lbs. of linseed cake are dug into the planting ditch; during 
growth, from 5 to 6 “ chittacks " of Nicifos are applied per year. 

The fruits ripen from the end of August up to the beginning of No¬ 
vember. The number of female flowers per inflorescence was not noted. The 
first flowering season takes place during the third year, the first fruits may 
be harvested during the fourth. No data regarding average yields are available. 
The seeds average 3 to 4 per fruit. The average weight of the fruits is ap¬ 
proximately 5/13 tolas and that of the seeds 1/16 tolas. The exact composition 
of the seed is not known. 

(d) Experiments made by the Commissioner of Forests. 

These experiments were undertaken in 1933 and 1934 at the Hinoo Exper¬ 
iment Garden (Ranchi District). Only A. Fordii was used. The trial plant- 
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ations have a surface area of two and a half acres. The soil of the plantations 
Is heavy, clayey and of a reddish-brown colour. A nursery was first estab¬ 
lished at Rampur in January, 1934, and two others in 1935, one at Rampur 
and the other at Hatia. The seeds sown were taken from the Sabaya tea 
plantation. A good germination resulted. The seedlings were transplanted on 
a rainy day in June when the soil was sufficiently moist. • Cultivation work 
was limited to the placing of farm manure in the planting holes (spacing 5 m. 
per 5 m.) and the sowing of “ Bogamedelos ” as a cover plant. 

It is still too early to obtain information of the yields; on the other hand, 
these experiments are carried out solely for the purpose of determining the best 
methods of sowing and transplanting. 

Besides these experiments, seed is distributed to the inhabitants of the 
district for sowing in their gardens. No information of the results obtained is 
yet available. 

IV. — Burma. 

The first trials undertaken in Burma on the acclimatization of Aleurites 
were carried out in 1923 by the Commissioner of Forests, Taunggyi, in the 
Southern Shan States. In 1929, experiments were also undertaken at the 
Hmawbi Agricultural Experiment Station, later in 1930 - on a commercial 
.scale - at Hsum Hsai (Northern Shan States). In 1932, approximately 30 acres 
were sown by a planter of Tavov, using seed obtained from China. 

(a) Experiments carried out at Taunggyi . 

The first trials date back to 1923. A . Fordii and A. montana were the 
two varieties used. No information is available of the results obtained from 
these preliminary trials. 

In 1928, further experiments were made with A. Fordii. Very poor results 
■were obtained as the seeds had been affected by the journey, and at the end 
of 1929 all the plants had died off. In 1929, seeds obtained from Kew and 
Nanking were again sown, taking advantage of all the data regarding Aleurites 
available at that time. A germination of 75 per cent, was obtained. In respect 
of density in planting, the system of 75 trees to the acre was adopted. The 
most suitable period for sowing was found to be at the end of the cold season. 
Trials were also made in sowing direct in the plantation; the results w*ere fairly 
successful. On the other hand, the A. Fordii variety did not appear to suffer 
through transplanting. The most suitable period for transplanting varies accord¬ 
ing to the age of the plants. It is more advisable to prick out the one month 
old plants at the end of July, during the rainy season, and plants of three months 
towards the end of October, and one year old plants during the rains. The 
results obtained from transplanting are superior to those attained by sowing 
direct in the plantation. 

Manuring trials have been carried out since 1930; but these weie suspended, 
as there was found to be little difference between the manured and unmanured 
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plots. Potatoes, rice and wheat were also tried as intercalary crops with A .. 
Fordii. Wheat is to be preferred as it grows during the rest period of Aleurites . 

At the end of the first year, the plants had attained a height of 0.3 111.; 
at the end of the second, 0.50 gl; the third, 1,50 m.; the fourth, 1.80 m. Some of 
the frees planted in 1929 flowered for the first time in 1932, and again in March, 
I 933 » The flowers appeared before the new foliage in March and remained 
on the trees up to the middle of April. They are of the usual type: one female 
flower to every inflorescence. ■ 

The fruits ripened in September. An idea of the value of the resulting, 
harvest may be obtained from the following table showing the number of fruits, 
collected in 1933 from trees planted in 1929. 


Table I. — Fruit 'production of a plantation established in xg 2 g 
(according to A. Long). 


Plot number 

i 

i Area 

i 

j in acres 

1 

| Total 

number 

of trees 

Number 

of fruits 

harvest eel 

J Fruit production 

per tree 

per acre 


I 

! 

! 3 

i 

tSq 

: 

4 

0,020 

1,30 


; 15 

S40 

46 

0,055 

3 

7 * ’ * *. 

6 

45 1 

58 

0,128 


Totals and averages . . . j 

24 

14S0 

10S 

0,073 

1 4,5 


t 

On analysis, the composition of the fruits was found to be as follows: 


Pericarp and tegument .38.4 % 

Seed...61.6 % 

The oil content of the kernel is high, amounting to 46.5 per cent. At 
present A. Montana are no longer in existence; at the most, only a few plants 
of this variety are to be found, together with A. Fordii , in the plantations. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that A . Fordii can be successfully 
cultivated in the Tatmggy district and also in the Southern Shan States. 

A. Fordii is a hardy plant, easily transplanted and resistant to fairly 
severe frosts. Transplanting may be carried out at practically any time during 
the rainy season. Flowering takes place at the beginning of March, the fruits 
ripen in September. Results are encouraging in spite of the primitive method,, 
of harvesting the fruits. All attempts at acclimatizing A. Montana have been 
unsuccessful up to the present. 

(b) Experiments carried out ai Hmawbi and Tavoy . 

These trials began at the Hmawffii Experiment Station in 1929 and at the* 
privately-owned plantation at Tavoy in 1932. 

This cultivation is still in the experimental stage at the Hmawbi Station,. 
From experiments made in the plantations in the Federated Shan States, the 
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cultivation of A. montana would appear to be more successful than that of 
A. Fordii. At the Tavoy plantation, 250 acres are cultivated with A. mon- 
tana and 150 with A. Fordii . 

The Hmawbi Station is situated in the plains of lower Burma. The year 
is divided into two seasons: a rainy season from May to October and a dry 
season from October to May. The annual rainfall amounts to approximately 
24to and to 4,280 mm. at Tavoy. At Tavoy, the rainy season coincides 

with that of Hmawbi. The temperature varies from 24 0 C to 32 0 C during the 
rainy season and from 19 0 C to 38° C during the dry season in the plains* 
At Hmawbi, the soil is light, sandy-clav, of laterite origin. Before establish¬ 
ing the plantations, the land is completely cleared. The planting distances 
observed are 6.5 m. in all directions. 

At Tavoy, the land is undulating and covered with a dense forest; the 
site selected for establishing the plantation w>as entirely cleared by felling, 
burning and uprooting the trees during the dry season. At the beginning of 
the rainy season, after ploughing and harrowing, cover crops are planted. 
The soil is moderately clayey, of a [good depth and well drained. On the 
hillsides, the majority of the plantations are established on the red soils of 
the plateau, placed at an altitude varying from 650 m. to 1800 m, approxi¬ 
mately, 

Usually the seeds are first sown in the nursery and the young trees trans¬ 
planted at the end of four months. Germination tends to be slow. 

At Hmaw T bi, the ground is ploughed and harrowed twdce a year in order 
to keep it in good condition and remove all weeds; at Taboy, hovrever, as soon 
as the cover crop has reached an adequate growth, cultivation work is limited 
to placing a certain quantity of semi-decomposed straw around each tree, 
and taking the usual precautions against fire. 

The manurial requirements of the trees are not known; hovrever, it is the 
customary practice to grow green manure plants (Vigna Catiang , Phaseolus 
Mungo) during the rainy season and later to plough them into the ground. 

At Hmawbi, the A. Fordii trees have not yet flowered. The A . montana 
specimens planted in 1930, flow r ered in 1933 for the first time, but no fruits 
were obtained. In 1934, some of the trees bore fruit; in 1935, the trees again 
flowered, but little fruit was produced. At Tavoy, only 20 acres of trees are 
in fruit. 

At present, in Hmaw r bi, 70 per cent, of the A . Fordii trees have died off; 
on the other hand, the A. montana specimens continue to flourish and are not 
attacked by any disease. 

(c) Further trials made in Burma . 

Mention should be made of a plantation established on a commercial scale 
of A * Fordii situated at Hsum Hsai, in the northern Shan States. This plant¬ 
ation, established in X930, is situated on a hillside. The results obtained are 
satisfactory; trials were made in planting direct in the plantation and fairly 
successful results were obtained. 
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The Burma Department of Agriculture also carried out some experiments 
at Maymyo and Mandalay. At Maymyo, tlie germination of the seeds succeeded; 
the plants developed slowly the first year and more rapidly in the following 
wears. 

Y„ — Bengal. 

Experiments in the acclimatization of Aleurites in Bengal began in 1927- 
192S in the Kurseong Division. The experiment plantations are placed at an 
altitude varying from 160 m, to 500 m. approximately; in the establishment 
of the plantations, the eastern slopes of the hills were chosen and sandy soils 
obtained from the decomposition of sandstone. The temperature fluctuates 
between a maximum of 37 0 C and a minimum of 7 0 C. The annual rainfall 
.amounts to 3190 mm. and takes place from June to September. 

A. Fordii and A. montana were the varieties used. No details are available 
*as regards the progress made in the young plantations, however, the results 
appear to be successful as the analyses of A . montana seed obtained from this 
region are available. The result of these analyses were as follows: 


Tegument.40,0 % 

Kernel.... 60.0% 

Moisture content of the kernels.. 16.1% 

Oil content of the kernels.44.0% 


These figures compare favourably with those obtained in Burma with 
JL Fordii seed. 


5. — Palestine. 

Practically all the various attempts at establishing Aleurites cultivation 
in Palestine ended unsuccessfully. The following is a brief report by the 
Department of Agriculture, Forests, and Fisheries, which summarizes the experi¬ 
ments carried out up to date and the results obtained. 

(a) Aleurites Fordii . 

In 1928, seeds were sown originating in Florida and despatched by the 
Director of Kew Botanical Gardens. These seeds were sown in various Govern¬ 
ment nurseries in different regions of Palestine. The seeds germinated well, 
but the majority of the young plants died off. In 1929, a second trial was 
undertaken, and the results obtained were much superior. Sowing took place 
in May and from 40 to 70 per cent, of the seeds germinated in 30-40 days. 
All the young plants were transplanted and 90 per cent, were successful. The 
final transplantation took place in the winter of 1930-31, in plots situated in 
four districts, i. e Jerusalem, Bab-El-Nazareth and Balad Esh-Sheikh (near 
Haifa). Of all the plants (431 in all) only two survived, at Bab El-Wad, The 
Bab El-Wad plantation is situated on the slopes of a hill bordering the main 
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route from Jerusalem to Jaffa; the altitude is approximately 300 metres. The 
soil is fairly heavy, clayey-calcareous and marly, the result of the decomposition 
of calcareous rocks which form the greater part of the hill. The plot slopes 
sharply towards the south-west. The average minimum temperature is approx¬ 
imately i° C and the annual rainfall amounts to a little over 300 mm. 

The two surviving plants are growing in the lower part of the plot. Pro¬ 
bably, their survival is due to their protected position and to a higher aquiferous 
bed. However, the development of the plants is not very satisfactory (they only 
attain a height of 40 and 50 cm,). The main stem withered during the dry season 
and the new shoots grew up from the roots in the winter. It may be deduced 
from this that the ecological conditions are not suitable for this variety, and that 
Aleurites Fordii requires a far greater amount of moisture. 

»(b) Aleurites montana . 

In 1929, A. montana seed was sown in nine different nurseries. In the ma¬ 
jority of cases, the seeds did not germinate. It is considered that this failure is 
due to the inferior quality of the seeds, however, no further trials were under¬ 
taken. 

I). — Australian possessions. 

I. — Australia. 

I. — General information 

*(a) Introductory. 

From the data available at present on the possibility of producing tung oil 
in Australia and acclimatizing Aleurites , it is definitely shown that plantations 
may be established in the Confederation and that an oil having all the qualities 
required by technologists may be obtained. 

Some considerable controversy has arisen regarding the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing an industry in Chinese w T ood oil on a commercial basis in Australia. In 
spite of the divergency of opinion, the Department of Agriculture, has encouraged 
the establishment of small experimental plantations as a means of obtaining the 
indispensable infoimation regarding the climatic and soil requirements of Aleu¬ 
rites. Messrs. Penfolo and Morrison from whom most of this information 
on the acclimatization of Aleurites in Australia is obtained, consider that Aleuri¬ 
tes Fordii may be very successfully grown by horticulturists and poultry growers 
in Australia. 

A. Fordii has the advantage over other fruit trees of not requiring daily at¬ 
tention and not demanding such large applications of fertilizers. Also, up to 
the present, it is not subject to attacks by serious diseases or very harmful pests. 
Rotation crops, especially leguminous plants, can be continued between the rows 
of trees. 

In order to encourage horticulturists and poultry growers in the cultivation 
of A . Fordii , the Department of Agriculture reduced as far as possible the ex¬ 
penses incurred. 
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According to all the data obtained, it is definitely proved that A, Fordii 
will flourish in certain districts, the most suitable region being the coast zone in 
East Australia, north of Sydney. 

Notwithstanding the experiments already made, further investigation work 
is very necessary, particularly in respect of grafting, the selection of trees having 
a high fruit production, etc. 

(b) Characteristics of the trees. 

In Australia, the leaves of A. Fordii are deciduous; leaf fall takes place in 
June. 

Flowering is very abundant and occurs in September or October. 

The seeds germinate towards the end of September or October, consequently, 
the seeds should be sown at the beginning of spring (southern hemisphere). It 
was found advisable to soak the seeds for 36 or 48 hours before setting. 

(c) Selection of the nursery site . 

Nurseries should be established in a pait of the plantation well exposed to 
the sun and having a good drainage. The soil should be carefully dug and re¬ 
duced to a considerable degree of fineness. Sowing in rows, spacing the seeds 
20 cm. apart, is recommended. The rows are placed one metre apart in order 
to allow the cultivation of intercalary crops and facilitate cultivation work. Ger¬ 
mination takes places after 30 or 60 clays according to the locality and the clim¬ 
atic conditions. Longer periods have been reported, which are probably due to 
the origin of the seed. Imported seed sometimes remains in the ground for over 
12 months before germinating. 

The application of a w T ell balanced fertilizer, composed mainly of well decom¬ 
posed farm manure, forces the growth of the young plants. Growth is rapid and 
at the end of nine months the plant is ready for transplanting; as far as possible, 
the plants should have the following dimensions at the time of the final transplan- 
tion: height of the stem: from 30 to 45 cm; length of the root system: 30 cm. It 
is not advisable to cut the roots and top the young plants to arrest growth, unless 
absolutely necessary; however, this practice has sometimes been followed with 
a certain success in Queensland. 

(d) Selection of the plantation site . 

Special attention should be given to the establishment of the plantation; 
a well-drained soil, a position protected from the sea winds should be selected. 
In practice, any type of slightly acid and sufficiently moist soil is suitable. The 
most suitable type "would appear to be a sandy or clayey soil lying on a clayey 
sub-soil of 1 to 2 metres in depth. Red soils have been found to be suitable for 
Aleurites cultivation, and also a wide variety of cultivable soils in New South Wales 
and Queensland and even in certain districts of other states of the Confederation. 
As a general rule, it is possible to cultivate Aleurites in citrus regions. It is con¬ 
sidered that many other regions would be suitable with the exception of districts 
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■subject to sudden and unseasonable frosts. The requirements of Aleurites Furdii 
vary very considerably, and this variety is found to be easily adaptable to differ¬ 
ent circumstances, as plantations in production may be seen from Cairn in the 
north of Queensland to the south of Sydney, New South Wales. 

(e) Spacing of the trees and maintenance of the plantation. 

Experience has shown that it is more advisable to increase the density 
of the plantation and to bring the number of frees up to approximately 160-200 
per acre. 

The ground should be kept free of all weeds in order to prevent harmful 
insects lodging in the refuse on the soil.J 

Mainly nitrogen fertilizers should be used, for preference farm manure, If 
the plantation is established on virgin soil, the question of artificial manuring 
need not be considered until the trees come into production. The use of complete 
fertilizers in the proportion of a few ounces to a pound per tree is recommended; 
such an application brings about a more rapid growth and an increased foliage. 

It is not advisable to graze cattle in Aleurites plantations as there is a possi¬ 
bility of the animals damaging the leaves in rubbing against the trunks. From 
past experience it has been found that cattle cause considerable damage in the 
plantations and that goats, in particular, show a great partiality for the foliage 
of Aleurites . 

(£) Groiuth and yields . 

The trees show a rapid growth, and start to produce fruit at three years of 
age. Experience has shown that a good harvest cannot be expected before the 
fourth and even the fifth year. Up to the present, yields have been found to 
vary veiy considerably. The best results were obtained with two trees at the 
Grafton Experiment Farm in New South Wales. The yields of these trees are 
as follows. 

The trees were planted in July, 1920. Fruits were produced for the first 
time in 1923 (30 lbs. of fruit); in 1924, no harvest; in 1923, a good fruit produc¬ 
tion (30 y 2 lbs. of fruit which yielded x6 34 ^ s * see ^ an{ ^ 10 kernels); 

no information is available for 1926 and 1927; in 1928, 1929 and 1930, 92 lbs. 
of fruit (dried) were produced; in 1931, 89 lbs. of dried fruit; in 1932, 91 lbs; 
in 1933, X04 lbs., and in 1934, 120 lbs. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to obtain any other information on yields 
as the majority of experimental plantations have only been recently established. 
However, it is known that the greater part of 3 to 4 year old trees produce an 
average of 300 fruits per year. Some Aleurites trees growing under particular 
favourable conditions, have produced from 700 to 1000 fruits at seven years 
old. In the opinion of messers. Penfold and Morrison, the trees, to have a 
commercial value, should produce at least 1000 fruits. 

In table II, the principal characteristics of Australian fruits of different 
origin are given. 
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Table II. — Principal characteristics of Australian A. Fordii fruits 

of different origin . 

(According to A. R. Penfold and F. R. Morrison). 


Type of fruit 

Weight ot 
fresh fruit 

Weight after 
being airdried 

Diameter 
of the fruit 
(in inches) 

Diameter of 
the fruit after 
being airdried 
(in inches) 

Produced at Pennant Hills 



Large . 

91 gms. 

33 gras. 

■2 3/8 

2 

Medium... 

53 gras. 

17 gms. 

2 l/8 

1 7/8 

Small .. 

52 gras. 

9 gras. 

J 3/4 

2 1/2 

Produced at the Wollongbar Lismore Experiment Farm , N. S. W. 


Large.. 

114.2 gms. 

4°. 5 gms. 

2 5/8 

2 r/8 

Medium , . . .. 

80 gms. 

24 gms. 

2 3/8 

1 7/S 

Small. 

66 gms. 

18.5 gms. 

2 i/ 4 

1 3/4 


With regard to the oil yield of the Australian tung fruits, experiments made- 
gave the following figures: 100 lbs. of Australian fruits gave 47 to 54 lbs. of seeds,, 
which in turn contained 25 to 33 lbs, of kernels. 

(g) Diseases and pests. 

In the Australian Aleurites plantations, only two attacks by insects were 
reported. 

The first occurred at Ingham, Queensland. The insects attacked the- old 
and young leaves and also the young shoots. These had been attacked at night, 
the insects remaining in the soil during the day. According to the report of the 
Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture at Sidney, the damage would 
appear to be caused by Lagria cyanea , a kind of tenebrionid, and a variety of 
3 /etriorvhynch us {Lampyrideas family). 

The second attack was reported in New South Wales; this insect was ascer¬ 
tained by the entomologist of the Department of Agriculture as being Aspidiotus 
hederae . 

(h) Conclusions. 

Following the experiments carried out in different parts of Australia and 
in the neighbouring Islands, it may be affirmed that the cultivation of Aleurites 
Fordii is not possible in the Pacific Islands, but shows every possibility of success 
on the east coast of Australia. On the other hand, Aleurites montana does not 
succeed in the coastal regions of east Australia, but appears to be quite suitable 
for tropical and subtropical regions. 
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II. — Brief account of the experiments carried out 
in Queensland and New South Wales. 

A. — Queensland . 

Experiments commenced in 1927, during which period a small plantation 
was established in the Dawson Valley district and in the gardens of the Queensland 
Acclimatisation Society at Eawnton, near Brisbane. At that time, small quan¬ 
tities of seed were distributed to the farmers throughout the State. Eater, in 
1929, a small plantation of 4 acres was established at Imbil, in the Mary Valley 
district. The largest State plantations are managed by the Queensland Forests, 
Etd.; these are situated in the valley of the Johnston river, near Innisfail, and 
have approximately a surface area of 48 acres, planted solely with Aleurites Fordii. 

The climatic conditions of the districts under cultivation are as follows. 

In the Innisfail district, the annual rainfall amounts to about 3800 mm., 
occurring chiefly in the summer months. The climate is hot and moist and en¬ 
tirely free from frosts. Aleurites molnccana grows excellently under these con¬ 
ditions; this variety is also indigenous to the coastal region of north Queensland. 

The Mary Valley and Brisbane districts have a more moderate climate. 

At Imbil, approximately 1350 mm. of rain fall per year; light frosts 
sometimes occur. 

In the Brisbane district, the average annual rainfall amounts to 1270 mm., 
but owing to its close proximity to the coast, frosts are not severe. 

The varieties used in the acclimatization trials were A. Fordii , A. mon- 
tana , and A. molnccana , however, the greater part of these experiments was 
carried out with the first-mentioned variety. Cultivation trials with A. mon- 
tana were only made in the northern part of the State, while the third variety 
is indigenous. 

In establishing the plantations, the seeds were sown "in spring (September 
and October), having been previously soaked for 48 hours. The seeds are 
usually sown in nurseries, however, direct sowing has also given good results. 

The application of 3 lbs. per tree of a mixture of equal parts of bone meal 
and dried blood has given good results by increasing the development of the 
trees in the lighter soils of the Brisbane district. 

At Imbil, the trees flowered and produced fruit at the end of three 3-ears; 
at the seventh } T ear, production ma3 T be estimated at 200 and even 500 fruits 
per tree. 

Anah T ses have shown that the fruits possess the requisite characteristics 
and also an oil content which compares favourabfy with that of fruits from 
other countries. In the following table, the results of the anaEses of Aleurites 
Fordii harvested at Imbil are given. 

From the preceding table it may be noted that the composition of the 
fruits is very constant irrespective of their origin. 

The combined experiments made both by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Society of acclimatization, have shown that it is possible to obtain 
flourishing plantations and a good qualit}- oil wherever the climatic conditions 
are favourable. 
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Table III. — Analyses of Aleurites Fordii collected at Imbil. 
(According to E. H. Gurney and G. R. Patten). 


Tegument . .. 

Kernel ». 

Average weight of tlie seed 
Average weight of the kernel 
Oil content of the kernels . 


Tree obtained 

Tree obtained 

Tree obtained 

from Australian 

from American 

from American 

seed growing 

seed growing 

seed growing 

on prairie land 

011 prairie land 

on forest laud 

3S.1 % 

34 % 

34-5 % 

% 

66 % j 

65-5 % 

3.57 gin. 

3.06 gin. 

3.29 gnu 

2.20 gill. 

2.00 gm. 

2.90 gtn. 

Oi 

bo 

.c 
0 • 

57-4 % 

53.3 % 


(b) New South Wales. 

The first trials in Aleurites cultivation were undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1927. These experiments were made chiefly with the A. 
Fordii variety and only to a limited extent with A. Montana . In order to 
ascertain the most suitable districts in the State for this cultivation, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of seeds were distributed to various planters throughout 
the State, 

Although Aleurites cultivation is still in the experimental stage, it may 
be said that in order to arrive at normal growth, A. Fordii requires an an¬ 
nual rainfall of 700 to 750 mm., a hot summer, and a fairly cold winter so 
as to obtain a period of vegetative repose. Though not very exacting as 
regards soil, this variety prefers soils slightly acid, deep, of a sandy and light 
t3 r pe, and rich in organic matter. These conditions are especially prevalent 
in the coastal regions. 

The seeds are sown in nurseries and the seedlings are transplanted in 
winter, at an age of about six months; during the first years, the ground about 
the trees is carefully weeded; as a rule little manuring is practised. 

At present, the plantations are in production and good condition. The 
fruits ripen in winter, reaching a diameter of 5-8 cm. and slightly resembling 
a small apple. As a rule, there is only one fruit per inflorescence; sometimes 
however, there are two or more. The fruits contain from three to five seeds. 
The average yield amounts to 40 lbs. of dried fruits per tree. The average 
■weight of 1000 dried fruits is approximately 56 lbs. 


2. — New Zealand. 

In New Zealand, Aleurites cultivation on a methodical basis began in 
1929. Before this period, the Government and certain private individuals had 
attempted to acclimatize Aleurites Fordii in various regions of the Island, 
Some of the seed was obtained from China, while some was supplied by the 
.Empire Marketing Board, following a special arrangement made with the 
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Florida experiment stations. These trials, owing to a want of technical know¬ 
ledge, did not pass the experimental stage. 

In 1929, therefore, trials were again taken tip on a commercial and indus¬ 
trial basis. Approximately 1000 selected seeds were sown in a garden at 
fSTorthcote. In 12 months, plants approximately 1.50 metres in height were 
obtained. 

At the same time, a consignment of 60,000 seeds was received from 
Florida, and sown in a specially selected nursery, situated near Helensville. 
These seeds germinated equally well, in spite of the nursery being exposed 
to strong winds. 

These experiments carried out over a period of seven years have shown 
that Aleurites Fordii could be successfully cultivated on an extensive scale 
in certain localities in North Auckland. 

In the north of the island, several thousands of acres of land suitable for 
Aleurites cultivation lay unutilised. Six or eight companies purchased these 
lands in 1932, and established plantations on a commercial scale. The results 
obtained by two of the most important associations, the New" Zealand Tung 
Oil Corporation and the Tung Acres Plantations of Auckland are as 
follows. 

According to the report of the director of the Nerv Zealand Tung Oil 
Corporation, in 1932, this company purchased in the Kaikone district, 180 
miles to the north of the city of Auckland, 3,000 acres of land of volcanic 
origin, having an average altitude of 200 metres; these lands are situated 
50 miles from the coast and protected from strong winds. 

1100 acres were planted in 1932. The trees were placed 9 metres apart 
in all directions. In 1933, 600 acres were planted and later in 1934, 500. 
At present, the total area under cultivation amounts to approximately 2,100 
acres. 

The young trees were set in soil previously under cultivation and in former 
grazing lands. The trees planted in former pastures showed a more rapid 
development at the beginning than the others, but were caught up later by 
these latter. Cultivation work was limited to the removal of all weeds within 
a radius of two metres about the trees and to weeding the intervening spaces 
by means of a rotatory harrow". 

Every season, the soil is w r orked with a sub-soil plough in order to obtain 
a good drainage of the land. Lupins and soya are utilized as cover plants. 
An attempt was made to use Crotalariae for the same purpose, but these plants 
do not appear to grow well in the district. 

Very few trees had to be replaced: 1 per cent, in 1933; 2.5 per cent, in 
1934 and 2 per cent, in 1935. 

The trees planted in 1932 began to flower in the spring of 1934, and pro¬ 
duced a few fruits, which ripened normally. The seeds had an average oil 
content of 56.83 per cent. 

The Newr Zealand Tung Oil Corporation supplied seeds to other plantations, 
namely, Dargaville (300 acres), Manganui (200 acres), Kaoo (200 acres), Wai~ 
tangi (100 acres) and Mangawf (400 acres). 
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According to the results obtained from these plantations, it may be affirmed 
that Aleurites Fordii can be successfully cultivated in this region of New Zealand, 
on condition that the plantations are well protected and sufficiently drained. 
The director of the Tung Acres Plantation of Auckland in a report gives some 
interesting data on the results obtained in his own and in neighbouring plant¬ 
ations. These plantations were established in 1930. At that time A. Fordii 
seeds were obtained from Kew Gardens and U. S, A., these were sown in 1930 
and the seedlings transplanted in July, 1931* In 1932, the plants did not 
show much development, no doubt owing to the change of season, being 
brought from the Northern to the Southern Hemisphere. During that year, 
various experiments in methods of cultivation and the use of fertilizers were 
carried out. Trials with different types of artificial manures did not appear to 
be very successful, on the other hand, poultry manure gave very good results. 

In 1931 and 1932, the trees flowered and began to produce fruit, which 
however, did not mature, but an abundant harvest is expected in the season 
of 1936. The total area planted by the different companies in the neighbour¬ 
hood amounts to 5,000 acres; this total is being rapidly increased. 

The results obtained in four years agree with the former results, and it 
appears to be very probable that the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii in the 
region to the north of Auckland will make considerable progress. 

J. IvEGROS. 

A NEW PLOUGH FOR THE LAYING OF IRRIGATION 
AND DRAINAGE PIPES 

When it is required to irrigate or drain well the sub-soil, it is necessary to 
lay very considerable lengths of piping in the ground. This process, up to the 
present, used to entail very high costs in the laying of this type of piping. In 
particular, the practical utilization of sub-soil irrigation which requires the pipes 
to be closely connected, could not be extensively used unless a considerable de¬ 
crease in costs could be obtained.. 

To attain this object, Prof. Janert of the Agricultural Institute of the Leip¬ 
zig University, has invented a pipe-laying plough, which when in operation 
moulds the pipe in porous concrete and places it in the soil. 

This machine is operated on the principle of- the mole plough, and, in the 
same way, hollows out a subterannean ditch in the soil which serves as a mould 
or the piping. 

This method of laying pipes in virgin soil also shows several advantages in 
respect of the functioning of the pipes from the point of view of agricultural en¬ 
gineering. The porous walls come into immediate contact with the virgin soil 
so effectively that a direct connexion between the capillary pores of the sides of 
the piping and the capillary surface of the surrounding soil is established. Ac¬ 
cording to this principle, the water of the soil passes into the interior of the pipe 
and vice-versa, without any difficulty and, evidently, involving no obstruction 
of the drain. 
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The machine itself, consists mainly of a cateipillar tractor, a concrete mixer 
placed on the tractor and an apparatus for the moulding and laving of the pipes. 
The tractor is run by means of a Diesel motor. The mechanism of the piping 
is attached in a mobile manner to the chassis and held in position by a safety 
bolt (Bruchbolzen). This bolt protects 
the machine and the plough material 
against an excessive overloading, as it 
gives way at a resistance of 4000 kg. 

The concrete mixture passes through 
a vertical tube 12.5 x 4 cm. in diameter 
at the section which moulds the pipe in 
the ground. The walls of this verti¬ 
cal tube are lined with a particularly 
smooth material, the conduit is also 
continually in movement by means of a 
shaker so that the danger of adduction 
stoppage in the pipe mould by a pos¬ 
sible interruption in the mixing of the 
concrete in the tube is completely 
avoided. 

The depth to which the pipe 
moulder arrives may be regulated as 
required and attains a maximum depth 
of 750 mm. With a full concrete container, 300 metres of piping may be pro¬ 
duced. The mixer ma.y be filled during operations. 

In ordinary soil, the amount of work carried out may be calculated at 4 m 
per minute, 1500 m. of piping being laid per day. For every metre, the machine 
requires approximately 0.6 kg. of cement, 3.5 kg. of sand and 0.05 kg. of fuel. 

From these data, the expenses may be estimated on the local costs of raw 
material and fuel. 

Two men are necessary for the -working of this machine, one in charge of the 
tractor and another in control of the concrete container. 

Trials with this new machine were made for the first time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Teipzig, the results obtained appear to fulfil every expectation. 

H. J. Hoffen. 



New plough for the laying of irrigation 
and drainage pipes. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Congress, Exhibition, etc. 

International Association of Soil Science. — The President of this Associa¬ 
tion notifies that, as the Conference of the Fifth Commission cannot take place at 
Madrid, it will be held at Vienna at the end of August and the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, 1937. The members who wish to participate in this Conference are requested 
to register their names in the meantime with Prof Dr A Till - Hochschule fur 
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Rodenkultur, Vienna XVIII - who will also be pleased to supply all the necessary 
information. 

The Reports of the work of collaboration of the second, third and fourth commis¬ 
sion of the International Association of Soil Science, regarding the determination of the 
quantities of potash and phosphorus utilizable for plants, published by Prof. Dr. E. A. 
Mitschelich will shortly be issued. Subscriptions may be addressed to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Association in each country or else to Dr, D. J. Hissink, Groningue, 
Hollanp. 1ST. v. G. 

Resolution of the XVIXth International Congress of Agriculture (Scheven- 
ingue) The Hague, 16-24 June, 1937: 

1 ST Section. — Agrarian policy and agricultural economy. 

The Congress declares:— 

(1) That butter is one of the principal products of world agriculture and a 
food indispensable for man; 

(2) That the disastrous price level prevalent on the international butter market, 
since 1932, is one of the chief causes of the crisis in international agriculture; 

(3) That the fall in price on the butter market is due to the world depression 
and chiefly to the udder use of substitutes, which has restricted the increase in butter 
consumption necessary- to absorb the production accrued, and also to the irregular 
supply r to the principal markets by the exporting countries. 

As a means of effecting a rational organization of the butter market, the Congress 
recommends the different governments concerned to take every possible measure to 
increase consumption. The following points are to be taken into consideration:— 

(x) Improvement of the quality and the standardization of butter production; 

(2) Propaganda among the consumers (information on the dietetic value of butter 
in comparison with other fat substitutes); 

(3) Invitation to State establishments, or those subsidized by the State (Insti¬ 
tutes, etc.), to use mainly butter; 

(4) Restriction of the trade in vegetable fats and margarine, by obliging bakers, 
confectioners, restaurant keepers, etc. to declare the use of these fats; restriction of 
imports and the levy of a tax on these substitutes, or on the raw’ material used in their 
production; the possible prohibition that certain food industries should employ mar¬ 
garine; 

(5) The introduction, in the legislation of all the countries, of a clause prohibiting 
the use of the word « butter » for any other product than that obtained from milk by 
the recognized processes employed in the preparation of butter, and in which no fats 
are contained other than those originating in milk; 

(6) The prohibition of colouring matter in margarine in order to give it a resem¬ 
blance to butter; 

(7) The prohibition to use in propaganda in favour of margarine, any’ expression, 
illustration or any other means which might possibly give the public the impression 
that it was a dairy’ product; 

(8) The prohibition of the sale of a mixture of margarine and butter; 

(9} The encouragement of the sale of fresh or liquid butter to persons without 
means and employment; 

(10) The granting of large subsidies for the organization of butter production; 

(11) The methods to be adopted for the purpose of reducing the cost of butter 
and agricultural production, in order to lower the cost price and widen the market. 
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The Congress invites the governments and agricultural corporations of the differ¬ 
ent countries to collaborate in the conclusion of agreements between the States, which 
will assure an organized supply to the butter markets, thus preventing considerable 
price fluctuations and eliminating detrimental competition among the production 
centres. 

Among the measures to be taken in this connexion, the Congress notes.— 

The establishment and periodical publication of precise statistics on the produc¬ 
tion, stocks and consiimption of butter, which will afford the possibility of providing, 
as quickly as possible, for periods of over-production or shortage; 

The adaptation, as far as possible, of production and over-seas supplies to the 
requirements of the large centres of consumption. 

The realization of the afore-said measures, entailing a progressive increase in the sale 
price of butter, will bring about at the same time, taking into consideration the condi¬ 
tions of home production in every country, a reduction in the systems of direct or indirect 
premiums on the production or export trade by affording an effective collaboration 
between the States for the systematic organization of all markets. Taking into con¬ 
sideration that such measures can only be realized after a detailed study of the interna¬ 
tional measures required, the Congress 

invites the International Commission of Agriculture, in agreement with the Inter¬ 
national Dairying Federation, to call a meeting of a special Commission for the purpose 
of preparing an international Conference, with the object of studying the ways and 
means to be used in obtaining an improved organization of the butter market, taking 
into account alike the interests of the exporting countries and those of the importing 
countries. 


IInd Suction. — Instruction and propaganda . 

I. 

The Congress:— 

(t) Notes the considerable influence which higher agricultural instruction 
exerts in different ways, both direct and indirect, 011 the agricultural polic}- of the 
nations; 

(2) Considers that this influence, in view of the favourable results obtained, is 
certain to increase, and declares this progress to be desirable, the assiduous collabora¬ 
tion of scientists with political leaders being indispensable. 

The Congress also considers that in order to afford advanced agricultural instruc¬ 
tion the possibility of exercizing the greatest possible influence, it is very necessary, 
as a preliminary step, that organization and curricula should everywhere continue 
to be complete and up-to-date, in order to take into account any changes in the position. 

This modernization should hold an important place in economic and social sciences, 
together with other scientific measures, which rightly were preponderant at the begin¬ 
ning of the development of agricultural instruction, in order to take into account the 
fact that the political and social factor has been superimposed on the economic factor, 
rendering necessary new methods. 

Advanced agricultural instruction should be completed by higher instruction, 
comparative and critical, the object being to induce the student fully to grasp the 
technique, taking into account the conditions which determine the present form. 

In order to achieve this modernization in the shortest possible time, it would appear 
to be indispensable, in many countries, that the means at the disposal of the Schools 
of Advanced Agriculture should be suitably increased, more particularly in the case 
of grants by institutes for special studies of economic and political agriculture. 
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Also, a collaboration should be made between agricultural instruction and economic 
and legal education, as given in the faculties of law and other faculties, on all subjects 
affecting agricultural problems. 

The Congress invites the International Commission of Agriculture to notify the 
International Institute of Agriculture of this resolution. 

II. 

A. — The Congress invites all the agricultural organizations affiliated to the 
International Commission of Agriculture and its two special Commissions - the special 
Commission of Agricultural Cooperation and the special Commission of Agricultural 
Labour - to give their full attention and every possible care to the transmissions on 
agriculture made by the national broadcasting service of their country and to take all 
necessary measures in order that, - in every country where as yet there is no special 
agricultural broadcasting service controlled by a central bureau charged with the 
preparation of the programme of agricultural transmissions, - such a central organiza¬ 
tion should be established under the management of experts doubly qualified both from 
the technical and the professional point of view. These central bureaux engaged in 
carrying out the agricultural broadcasting services are required to maintain a close and 
regular collaboration with all privately owned or public agricultural organizations, 
corporations and institutions, these latter retaining a certain influence on the ideological 
and technical control on the transmissions of the agricultural programme. 

B. — The Congress invites the central bureaux of the agricultural broadcasting 
services in the different countries and, where not yet established, the central agricul¬ 
tural organizations or institutions of each country, to forward, at least once a year, 
to the International Commission of Agriculture at Paris, a general report on the present 
state and organization of agricultural broadcasting in the respective countries. The 
International Commission of Agriculture, bn their side, will transmit the reports to 
affiliated organizations in each of the respective countries. 

C. — As the International Commission of Agriculture, since the XIVth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Agriculture held at B nearest in 1929, follows with the greatest 
interest the growing importance of broadcasting in agriculture, and as the XVth Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Agriculture held at Prague in 193 t unanimously passed a resolution, 

.requesting the establishment of an international agricultural broadcasting centre, the 
Congress recommends the International Commission of Agriculture to study the poss¬ 
ibility of establishing, taking into account the initiatives already operating in that direc¬ 
tion, a special centre of research in respect of agricultural broadcasting in order to 
ensure a suitable control of wireless transmission in the country, in conformity with 
the general programme of the I. C. A. 

X>. — In conclusion, the Congress recommends the regular inclusion in the pro¬ 
gramme of the future International Congresses of Agriculture, of a report dealing with 
the study of the importance and improvement of broadcasting to the advantage of 
agriculture. 

IIIrd Section. — Agricultural Cooperation. 

I. 

The Congress adopts the following conclusions arrived at by the Illrd Section on 
the subject of “ The agricultural cooperative societies, particularly these of advanced 
development, in the matter of controlled economy — 

(1) The agricultural cooperative societies are of the opinion/that in present 
circumstances, a certain control by the State is a necessary safeguard, provided that the 
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existence of economic groups shall be guaranteed and that the principles governing 
the maintenance of private property- shall be taken into account and that the pro¬ 
ducer shall not lose the right of taking any initiative in his own farm. 

(2) The agricultural cooperative societies request that in order to take their 
part in controlled economy, their field of action in this respect shall be determined by 
law, though without affecting in any way their autonomy or independence. The 
agricultural cooperative societies are opposed to the establishment of compulsory 
cooperative organizations. 

(3) This field of activity- should be a particularly wide one in the organization 
and control of the sale, distribution and production for market purposes, as also in 
the imports and exports of agricultural products; the widest possible influence should 
be accorded to agricultural cooperative societies in the distribution of a suitably estab¬ 
lished credit. 

(4) The agricultural cooperative societies request to be consulted as regards 
the drawing up of decisive measures for controlled economy. 

(5) The agricultural cooperative societies request that the measures for 
controlled economy which shall be taken with regard to other branches of economy 
shall not necessitate any losses in agriculture which would not be fully justified by the 
greater gain to the Nation. In this respect, the agricultural cooperative societies wish 
to be allowed to participate in the preparation of thse-measures. 

(6) In the above mentioned activities, the most important cooperative societies 
should also conform strictly to the principles which assure the independence of coopera¬ 
tion as regards activity, administration and responsibility-, and carry out the special 
duties incumbent on them in their quality' as organizations on behalf of the agricultural 
population, in such matter as assistance and provident work in the country-, encour¬ 
agement of the y-onng people to collaborate in economic and cooperative activities, 
popularization and extension of cooperative principles, etc. 

Considering the capital importance of cooperative propaganda and instruction 
for the development of the cooperative movement and an increase in its power in the 
different countries, the Congress considers it very- necessary that international collab¬ 
oration for the purpose of attaining these objects should be more effective than in 
the past. In the opinion of the Congress, this work should be put into effect by:— 

(1) Taking the necessary measures to establish a more systematic division of 
the work than at present, between the international institutions and organizations 
engaged in the diffusion of information in respect of cooperation; 

(2} Requesting the International Commission of Agriculture to reorganize its 
activity- in the diffusion of information on cooperation in order to enable all those 
engaged in propaganda and instruction redarding agricultural cooperation, to obtain 
the most important and detailed data at present available on the different processes 
and methods adopted in cooperative propaganda and instruction, and also in such 
a way as to permit these data to be obtained at shorter intervals than at present; 

( 3 ) Approving the value of the work carried out by the International Committee 
of Inter-cooperative relations and more especially- drawing the attention ot this Com¬ 
mittee to cooperative propaganda and instruction; 

(4) Requesting the International Institute of Agriculture which, in accomplish¬ 
ing its varied and valuable work in the diffusion of agricultural information in general, 
has regularly supplied useful data on the development of the cooperative movement 
in the different countries - comprising propaganda and instruction - to endeavour, 
if possible, to render its activity- in the above-mentioned branches of study- even more 
effective; 
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(5) Requesting the International Commission of Agriculture to study the ques¬ 
tion of determining the most suitable means of establishing personal contact, with a view 
to exchange of experiences, between the persons in the different countries engaged in 
cooperative propaganda and instruction, such as publishers of cooperative journals, 
instructors in cooperative schools and in cooperative courses, persons charged with the 
production of cooperative films, and in general, all persons responsible for organized 
work in these fields. 

The principal means of international collaboration considered for cooperative pro¬ 
paganda and instruction would be the following:— 

(1) Exchange of cooperative journals, review and brochures; 

(2) Exchange of films, tables or diagrams, figures, statistics, photographic 
enlargements, indicating the progress attained; 

(3) The organization, at certain periods, of International Congresses of Agri¬ 
cultural Cooperation. These Congresses should coincide with exhibitions of industrial 
products, merchandise, tables with diagrams, journals, reviews, brochures and other 
publications of this type; 

14) Free reciprocal subscription to the publications issued in the languages 
understood by cooperators; 

(5) The organization of international summer courses in the regions where the 
cooperative movement shows considerable development; 

(6) Exchange of cooperative staff; 

(7) Occasional cooperative excursions in the important centres of cooperation 
in the different countries. 

With the same object in view, considerable attention shoiild be given to coopera¬ 
tive instruction, which should be directed towards the same ideal and the same objec¬ 
tives. The elementary, secondary and higher schools of cooperation should contribute 
to the diffusion of cooperative ideas together with practical knowledge. With 
the collaboration of cooperative bodies, the directors and members of the cooperative 
societies, these schools will endeavour, on the one hand, to revive the principles of 
cooperation and, on the other, to cause these principles to be observed in everyday 
life. 


III. 

Having studied the question of the adaptation of agricultural credit to the special 
requirements of agriculture, 

Considering the importance of establishing forms of agricultural credit meeting 
in the best possible manner the requirements of present-day agriculture, 

The Congress recommends:— 

(x) That in ever}'- country, where not as. yet in existence, specialized institu¬ 
tions of agricultural credit should be established according to the principles of agri¬ 
cultural reciprocity and cooperation, such as shall ensure them the greatest possible 
solidarity; 

(2) Thar, in each country, the Bank of issue should take into account, the 
conditions of agricultural production and that it should grant special rates of interest 
and of periods allowed for the discount of the funds subscribed by the farmers; 

(3) That the organization of agricultural credit in each country should comprise 
a central establishment, granted authority and maintaining considerable liberty of action 
although under State control; 

{4} That in all countries where possible, the insurance and pensions institutions, 
communes or municipalities, as well as other public bodies .should for preference, 
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on tlxe same conditions, deposit tlieir funds In the cooperative organizations of 
agricultural credit; 

(5) That the central establishments of agricultural credit in the different coun¬ 
tries should maintain close relations with each other by means of Congresses and Con¬ 
ferences, in which may also participate the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
special Commission of Agricultural Cooperation of the International Commission 
of Agriculture, tlxe members of the International Conferences of Agricultural Credit, 
as well as other International Economic Conferences, and that by means of joint publica¬ 
tions, these establishments shall constitute a very valuable source of information and 
international documentation. 

Tlxe Congress also recommends the establishment of the closest possible collabora¬ 
tion between the institutions of agricultural credit and the cooperative sales organiza¬ 
tions, as well as all other types of cooperation. 

IVTh Section. — Plant production. 

Tlxe Congress, in reference to the resolutions of the 16th International Congress 
of Agriculture held at Budapest in 1934, takes note of the measures already adopted 
in the different countries to obtain an effective protection of selected and original 
varieties of cultivated plants. 

The Congress fully approves of the enquiry in course at the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, Rome and requests the Institute to call together, as soon as possi¬ 
ble, a Conference of experts for the purpose of drawing up the international Con¬ 
vention provided by the resolution adopted at the 13th General Assembly of tlxe 
Institute in 1936. 

In the meantime, the Congress recommends interested, and especially neighbouring, 
countries to come to reciprocal agreements on the protection of the results of breeding 
work by applying, as far as possible, tlxe principles of the Berne International Conven¬ 
tion with regard to the registration of trade-mark and the names of the varieties. Natur¬ 
ally, it shall onty be possible to protect varieties of considerable value. 

In order to facilitate these agreements, it is indispensable that the interested 
countries should endeavour to limit the number of their varieties and to apply the 
principles of protection of the results of breeding work. 

Yth Section. — Vme-gr Giving. 


I. 

Considering the importance of a documentation, kept up-to-date every year, on the 
production costs of table and wine grapes in all wine-growing countries; 

considering that it is the diity of the official services of the Ministeries of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Offices of Farm Accountancy in each country to give their assistance in 
tlxe establishment and control of these statistical data; 

considering that no satisfactory conclusion may be drawn from the information re¬ 
ceived up to date, without the adoption of a uniform programme and standard control, 
giving scope for exact comparisons and fruitful studies on the production costs of wine 
throughout the world and the possibility of reducing cost prices; 

considering on the other hand, that it is onh~ right, as has been established by 
French legislation, that the producer should derive from the cultivation of his vine¬ 
yard a profit which at the same time allows him to take into account the returns 
obtained on his capital and the necessary sums required for the upkeep of his 
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home; that it is advisable in these conditions, to add to the total expenses actually 
involved, a sum known as the “ social price ”, which should be incorporated in the an¬ 
nual account of expenses, the sole means of ensuring the systematic cultivation of 
win e-growing es tates. 

A. — The Congress recommends that the International Wine Office should es¬ 
tablish, in collaboration with the International Institute of Agriculture, a question¬ 
naire, as detailed and exact as possible, which shall be forwarded each year to the Govern¬ 
ments and Offices of Farm Accountancy in producing countries. In establishing the 
minimum cost of production, this questionnaire should take into consideration: 

(a) the analysis of costs incurred, during the year of production, by the wine¬ 
grower. These expenses should comprise all the amounts actually disbursed or incur¬ 
red by the producer (manual labour, raw material, fertilizers, stabling, taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc.); 

(h) the sum known as social price ”, corresponding to the minimum of that 
necessary to ensure the normal life of the vine-grower and his family. 

These two tables shall be established for each wine-growing country per hectare 
and hectolitre, and calculated on the basis of the gold franc, so as to facilitate useful 
comparisons; 

B. — The Congress also recommends all wine-growing countries to seek some 
means of indemnifying vine-growers against serious damage caused by unavoidable 
and exceptional disasters (frost, hail, etc.) and in this way, to ensure them the greatest 
possible security in the working of their estates. 

II. 

A. — As regards the study of the establishment of wineyeard records and an 
international oenological documentation for wineyards; 

taking into consideration that it is advisable to adopt every suitable means of bring¬ 
ing about the establishment of exact statistics, considering that the value of these sta¬ 
tistics is sufficiently indicated by the necessity of solving the fundamental problem of 
the establishment of accurate statistics, affording the means of following, year by year, 
region hy region, country by country, the course of wine production and thus allow¬ 
ing Public Authorities the possibility of taking in time, the measures for protection 
indispensable for the protection of the products of the vine and their sale. 

The Congress requests the different wine-producing countries, to take, within their 
respective frontiers, the necessary measures for establishing official statistics of the 
area under vine cultivation and of the annual harvest of wine and grapes by means of 
Vintage Records in the most suitable form and in conformity with the legislation of 
each country, but the general scheme should be uniform for all countries, in order 
that the centralization of all data may be facilitated. 

The Congress requests the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, to convoke 
a Conference of experts, which might be held at the Institute in December, 1937, and 
would bring together the most highly qualified technicians for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing the project for an International Diplomatic Convention, to be submitted for 
approval during the course of 1938, to the diplomats, themselves, also meet at the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 

The International Wine Office should participate in these two Conferences, the 
secretariat and organization of which shall be entrusted to the Secretary General of 
the International Institute of Agriculture and the Director of the International Wine 
Office, in the same way as was arranged for the International Convention on the 
unification of methods of analysis of wine. * 
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B. — In order to afford all wine-producing countries the possibility of using a 
common language as regards vine-growing wine production, the Congress recom¬ 
mends the establishment of files of a standard type. 

This standard type, as it figures in the appendix of the main report of Messrs. 
Douarche and Hot, should be forwarded by the International Wine Office to each of 
the Governments of the wine-producing countries, in order that these files may be 
completed every year, at the end of the grape season, and aiterwards collected by 
the communes, departments or provinces, and centralized at the Ministeries of Agri¬ 
culture in the respective countries, who will then make a comprehensive summary 
for each country to be then published by the International Wine Office. 

VITH Section. — Livestock production. 

I. 

The Congress, having studied the part played by vitamins and mineral salts in 
the feeding of farm animals, 

considering that an insufficient balance of vitamins and mineral salts weakens 
resistance, causes metabolic disturbances and hinders growth and the faculty of nor¬ 
mal production, 

emphasizes the very great importance of an optimum balance of vitamins and 
mineral salts. 

The Congress considers, that in the future, the whole subject of forage crops should 
be made the object of systematic research studies, both in respect of the quantitative 
content of forage crops in vitamins and mineral salts, and also of the optimum 
requirements of farm animals in vitamins and mineral salts. 

This research work should take into account, besides the optimum value in vita¬ 
mins and mineral salts, not only the value of forage crops as regards source of energy, 
but also the biological value of the proteins and mineral salts. 

II. 

The Congress, confirming the resolutions adopted by the International Congress 
of Agriculture held at Budapest in 1934, and taking note of the action taken in view 
of the formation of an International Committee for the proper exploitation of the horse, 
requests all the organizations interested to participate in the constitution of such a com¬ 
mittee, its object being:— 

(1) To collect all available information, conducing to: 

the accurate determination of the conditions under which horse traction may 
be rendered more economical than mechanical traction and their limits; 

the increase, by the application of corresponding measures, in the utilization 
of the horse, both draught and saddle, in every field of human activity; 

to show the importance of maintaining and increasing the stocks of horses and 
mules with a view to improving the agricultural market; 

(2) To communicate these data regularly to all members of the Committee; 

(3) To establish an organization by means of which the interested parties may 
discuss the execution of joint measures, exceeding the national limits, which would bring 
about an increased utilization of the horse. 

The Congress invites the International Commission of Agriculture to propose an 
International Committee for the improved utilization of the horse, and, if circumstances 
permit, to bring about the constitution of the same. 
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YIITh Section. — Agricultural industries. 

I. 

Having studied the problem of the convertion of raw materials into synthetic wool 
and cotton, and similar products, and the consequences of this convertion from 'the 
commercial point of view, 

(i) the Congress notes, with satisfaction, the technical progress made in the 
recent use of agricultural products in the manufacture of textiles, a particularly impor¬ 
tant development for those countries with a shortage of the classical textile products; 

(e) and recommends that technical research work on these subjects shall be 
continued, taking into consideration the interests alcke of the agricultural population 
and of national economy. 


II. 

Having studied the problem of the replacement of mineral oils by fuels of vegetable 
origin, 

(ij. the Congress notes that under present conditions, many vegetable pro¬ 
ducts may be converted by agricultural industries into different fuels, which either 
alone or mixed with petroleum and its derivatives are suitable for fuelling motors em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, commerce, industry and touring. 

From a technical point of view, fuels of a vegetable or forest origin compare fav¬ 
ourably with fuels of mineral origin or synthetic fuels. 

It is to the interest of every country to increase the utilization of industrial plant 
products which play an important part in crop rotation or which constitute sub-pro- 
ducts, often unused. 

An extension of this utilization is to be seen in many countries, even though in 
certain cases this would appear to be uneconomical. This disadvantage could be large¬ 
ly compensated by the value of the wealth created, by the social benefits accruing 
and by the its importance from a national point of view. Agricultural production be¬ 
ing continually renewed, this production is of considerable advantage to the world, 
as the exploitation of mineral fuels results in an impoverishment as it is an utilization of 
reserve stocks continually decreasing; 

(2) the Congress notes that the results obtained cannot be ignored by other 
States, as they show a manifest increase in the capacity of world agricultural produc¬ 
tion and in agricultural prosperity in general. Consequently, this problem takes on 
a character of international solidarity which brings it within the scope of international 
Congresses. 

However, ever}- country will have to consider the problem of fuel of agricultural 
origin, taking into account the national possibilities as regards raw materials, both in 
regards cost price and their possible utilization without affecting other requirements 
already covered; 

(3) the Congress trusts that the utilization of agricultural products as a basis 
for fuels will continue to develop in all countries. 

VIIIth Section. — Woman in the life of the countryside. 

1 . 

The Congress, considering that the physical wellfare of the agricultural population 
is of the highest importance, not only for agriculture itself, but also for the whole 
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nation, lias examined the conditions under which the rural populations of the different 
countries live, particularly from the aspect of:— 

living quarters (including hygiene and water installation); 
maternity and child welfare. 

The Congress notes that insufficient attention is given to these points. Therefore, 
the Congress requests the womens' organizations to make a detailed study of these ques¬ 
tions in order to obtain full information on the reasons for this situation and to serve 
as a centre of useful information for those responsible for the health of the nation. 

II. 

The Congress notes that hygienic conditions in the Country depend considerably 
on the economic conditions of the farm family. It requests the organizations repre¬ 
sented at the Congress to make every endeavour to improve the economic situation of 
the rural population in their respective countries. 

The Congress takes note that, in view of its importance, the VUIth Section proposes 
again to examine this question at the next Congress, in order that the methods em¬ 
ployed and the results obtained may be reciprocally discussed. 

International Committee of Agricultural Librarians. — The International 
Committee of Agricultural Librarians, established on the occasion of the 1st Inter¬ 
national Congress of the Agricultural Press (1935) and affiliated to the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Technicians (Rome) and the International Federation 
of Librarians' Associations (Geneva), will hold a meeting for the first time at Paris on 
17 August, at 2.30 p. m. in the u Maison de la Cliimie 28 Rue vSaint Dominique. 
The programme is as follows::— 

(1) Report of the Secretary on the work carried out by the Committee; 

(2) Discussion and approval of the Statutes Project drawn up by Miss C. R. 
Barnett, President of the Committee; 

(3) Exchange of views on the future activity of the Committee. 

Fuller details may be obtained from the Secretary of the Committee: Mr. S. von 
Frauendorfer, Librarian of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

The Imperial Exhibition of Fresh and Canned fruits in England. — The 
1937 Imperial Exhibition of Fresh and Canned Fruits, which attracts competitors from 
all parts of the British Empire, will be held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, England, 
from 20 to 28 October. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

SCHEFFER, Fritz, Agricultnrchemie , Teil a: Boden. Sammlung chemischer und 
chemisch-technischer Vortrage Neue Folge Heft 35. Stuttgart 1937, Verlag von F. 
Enke, 113 p., 8 illustrations. 

[This number, dealing with soil, constitutes the first volume of an Agricultural 
Chemistry; the 3 or 4 further volumes, -which will treat on plant nutrition, manures, 
soil microbiology and eventually plant improvement, will follow at a subsequent date. 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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German literature does not lack treatises on pedology. Mention may be made 
of the well-known Soil Conditions and Plant Growth by RUSSEEE-MUEEER, of which a 
second edition appeared in’ 1936, and the recent publication of Tornau, treating on 
the same subject (see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 5, p. 199 and No. 7, p. 278). 

The new book of Scheffer more or less strikes a balance between these two 
publications. It is neither academic nor written for the layman, but is most instructive. 

The A. has divided his work into three parts: soil formation and structure, factors 
affecting soil fertility and types of soils. It is this latter part and more especially 
the chapter regarding the relation between soil and climate, which is considered to 
be of the greatest interest. The knowledge of the different types of soils, studied in 
detail by Gexnka and his Russian collaborators, has not only a scientific but also a 
definite practical importance. The practical worker greatly values a soil of the ‘' tclier- 
noziom JS type, and consequently every endeavour is made for the purpose of gradually 
imparting to the land, the typical characteristics of black soil. 

The book contains in the form of an appendix, a very interesting list of the 
more important types of soils from an agricultural point of view]. 


N. G., 


Tierheiekxjnde end TIERZucht. Bine Enzyklopadie der praktischen Nutztier- 
knnde, Berlin und Wien 1936, Erganzungsband, Rieferung 54 bis 56. 

[The supplementary volume of the excellent Encyclopaedia edited by Prof. V. 
Stang of Berlin and Dr. Wirth of Vienna, which has already been mentioned on sever¬ 
al occasions in this Bulletin (inter alia , No. 2, 1937 pp. 65, 66) has now been completed 
by three final numbers, recently published. It has already been stated that the 
object of the supplementary volume was to bring the articles contained in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia itself, up to date by the additions which the very rapid progress made in 
science has rendered necessary. The last number of this supplementary volume, besides 
the articles given on a large number of animal diseases, contains a long article on 
animal feeding, according to the more recent theories and experiments, some detailed 
reports on animal genetics, research work on body structure, heredity, the studies 
carried out on twins, control of yield, etc.- It may be seen therefore, that the Ency¬ 
clopaedia is continually becoming more complete, and consequently, increasingly 
indispensable for every research worker in the field of animal husbandry and veterinary 
science. 

In a series of studies that the German Corporation of Agriculture has published 
since 1935, two volumes have appeared which are of particular interest to the practical 
poultry keeper. These are: the volume on poultry husbandry which gives a descrip¬ 
tion of all the problems regarding the maintenance of poultry, incubation, raising 
chickens, selection and also a chapter on poultry diseases. This latter chapter was 
written by Dr. Hartwigk, while the remainder of the volume is from the pen of 
Mr. Johannes Jager, Director of the Institute of Poultry Husbandry, Halle Crollwitz. 
The pamphlet in question is undoubtedly of considerable value to the poultry keeper, 
who in consequence of the very comprehensive manner in which this brochure is 
written, will easily obtain all the necessary information for up-to-date poultry raising. 

Another brochure published in the same series, deals with the diseases of young 
cattle, and like all the other pamphlets of the this series, its object is to instruct the 
farmer, and not to make a scientific report. This latter volume was written by 
Dr. Kurt Ehreich, Chief of the Veterinary Service Section, Hanover. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

General . 

Groninger maatschappij van eandbouw. Groninger maatschappij van landbouw: 
gedenkboek 1837-1937. [Groningen, Gedrukt door Gebr Hoitsema], 1937. XIX, 
603 p. ^ 

[Societe groningoise d J agriculture; livre jubilaire 1837-1937]. 

Highland and agricueturae society of Scoteand. Transactions. 5th series, v. 
49. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood & sons, 1937. 


Education. 

Agricultural progress. The Journal of the Agricultural education association. 

v. 14, Part. 2. 1937. Cambridge, W. Heifer & sons Ltd., 1937. x 7 2 P* 

De Vbcchi di Vae Cismqn, Cesare Maria. Boniiica fascista della cultura. Milano, 
A. Mondadori, [1937]. 7*8 P- 

Weesh journal of agriculture. The journal of the Welsh agricultural education 
conference, v. 13. Cardiff, University of Wales press board, 1937. 347 p. 


General agronomy . 

BasTONI, G. Lezioni di agronomia per studenti di agraria. Brescia, G. Vannini, 
1937 * 3&3 P* 

United States. National resources board. Land planning committee. Soil erosion. 
A critical problem in American agriculture. Washington, Govt, printing office, 
1935. V., 112 p. (Supplementary report. Part. 5). 


Fertilizers. 

COMMERCIAE FERTILIZER. Atlanta. 1937 «Year book». Atlanta, Georgia, [1937], 
142 p. 


Plant protection . 

Cunningham, G. H. Plant protection by the aid of therapeutants. Dunedin, New 
Zealand, J. Mclndoe, printer, 1935. nxvi, 243 p. 

Massee, A. M. The pests of fruits and hops. London, C. Lockwood & son, [1937]. 
294 p. 

Schxmitschek: , E. Schliissel zur Bestimmung der wichtigsten forstlich schadlichen 
Kafer. Wien, J. Springer, 1937* VI « 67 p- 


Crops of tropical and subtropical regions . 

CAMPESE, 0 . Colture tropical! e lavorazione dei prodotti. Milano, U. Hoepli, [1937]. 
2 v. 

v. 1: Generality. 1937. 129 p. 

v. 2; Caffe, cacao, hevea e the. 1937. 4 I 5 P* 


Horticulture. 

Ghxdini, L. Coltivazione cittadina di piante e fiori nei giardinetti e cortili e sulle 
terrazze, balconi e finestre. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1937. 403 p. 

Mann, M. Pflanzehbaulehre der Topfpflanzengartnerei. Stuttgart-S., E. Ulmer, 
[1934-1936]. 3 v. (Grundlagen und Fortschritte im Garten- und Weinbau hrsg.: 
C. F. Rudloff. Hfte: 2, 5, 25). 

v. 1; Die Erdarten der Topfpflanzengartnerei. 1934. 67 p. 

v. 2: Die Kulturgefasse. Die Emahrung der Topfgewachse. Das Verpflanzen. 

1935. 73 p. 

v. 3: Die Wachstumsfaktoren. Wasser und Luft. 1936. 59 p. 
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Massachusetts horticultural society'. 1937 Year book of the Massachusetts 
horticultural society with the Animal reports for 1936. [Boston], [ 1937b 100 p. 
SanTB B. Das deutsche Xvirsehenbuch: die erste uinfassende Darstellung des Kir- 
schenbaues fur Obstziichter und Gartenfreunde. Frankfurt (Oder), 1 rowitzsch 
& Sohn, [1936]. 119 p. 


Viticulture. 

Murn, Fr. und Dr. Birk. Lehrbueh des Weinbaues und der Kellerwirtschaft fur- 
Winzer und Kiifer, Wiesbaden, R. Bechtold & Co. } [1935] • xn> 2 79 p* 


Forestry. 

Netjb 4UER, W. Zur Theorie und Praxis der Waldwertrechnung. Wien, C. Gerold’s 
8ohn, 1937. 292 p. (Institut fiir Holzforschung an der Hochschule fur Boden- 
kultur in Wien). 


A nimal Husb andry. 


Bassmann, F. DeutschesRinderleistungsbuch. Berlin, [Selbstverlag desD. R. L. B.], 

B ON ajd ONsrt! V Le' b asi scientifiche e le possibilita applicative della fecondazione 
artificiale negli ardmali domestici. Ricerche e studi italiani, traduzione adat- 
tata e commentata delle principali opere straniere. Brescia, G. Vannmi, 1937 * 
v. x. 

MUSELER, V. Reitlehre. 8. erweiterte Aufl. Berlin, P. Parey, [1936]. 190 p. 

Schulz Th. Zahlen zur Gefliieel-vrirtschaft Deutschlands und der Welt. Berlin, F. 
PfenningstorfE, 1937' 64 p. ... „ 

Xschan, A. Die K an inch enzucht in der Schweiz. Em lehr- und Mandbucli fur 
schweizerische Kaninchenziichter und Kanmchenlialter lirsg. vom Schweizeri- 
schen Raninchenzuchtverband. Zofingen, Graphische Anstalt Zofinger Tag- 
blatt, [1936]. vm, 227 p. 


Rural Engineering. 

Davis, K. C. Farm enterprise mechanics: project equipment and repair. Chicago, 
J. B. Lippincott co., [1935]. in, 408 p. 

Schempp, K. Wiirttembergische Dunglege. Ihre Anordmmg, Grossenbemessung, 
Binteilung und Eingliederung in die Gehofte. 2. neubearb. Aufl. Hannover, 
M. & H. Schaper, 1936. 50 p. 


Agricultural Industries. 

Niessqn, J., H. Rydb. Mjolken: dess behandling och bedomning. Stockholm, C. B. 
Fritze, [1937]. 86 p. 

[Milk treatment and control]. 

Odhe, T. Skogen blir klader. Stockholm, Kooperativa forbundets bokforlag, [1937]* 
160 p. 

[Clothes from trees (Production of artificial silk)]. 


Various. 

Bavbacci, B. Vita privata delle piante. Milano, V. Bompiani, 1937. 243 p. (« Av- 
venture del pensiero », v. 17). 

United States. National resources board. Band planning committee. Planning for 
wildlife in the United States. Washington, Govt, printing office, 1935. v, 24 p. 
(Supplementary report. Part. 9). 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale dell’Isiituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF WHEAT AND THE 
DIFFUSION OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF WHEAT 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Introductory. 

Since 1912, MM. Petri and Fergoea have studied the question of the legal 
protection accorded to the varieties of cultivated plants. In 1931, M. Schribaux 
on the occasion of the XVth International Congress, held at Prague, clearly 
indicated that this -was a problem of international importance. The Con¬ 
gress, among the resolutions adopted, requested the International Commission 
of Agriculture and the International Institute of Agricultuie to examine the 
question, and since this period continuous steps have been taken to promote 
the further study of this problem at all the various agricultural congresses, and 
in particular at those concerned with Genetics and Floriculture. The Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, in compliance with these resolutions, in 1932 
considered the matter, showing it in its true light and proportions, (see the Inter¬ 
national Review of Agriculture, 1932, No. 6,p. 225), and so effectively, that on the 
occasion of the General Assembly in October, 1936, it was decided <f to undertake 
an investigation of the problem of the protection of proprietary rights in new 
varieties of cultivated plants; and to consider the desirability of convening a 
Conference of Experts to take into consideration the possibility of drafting an 
International Convention relating to such protection». Effect is now being 
given to the terms of this resolution of the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, it is of some importance to consider, for example, in the case of 
wheat the most important of all cultivated plants, the value of the exchange of 
varieties and also the value of its regulation. 

In this case, it is unnecessary to carry research studies back over any consid¬ 
erable period, The cultivation of varieties is continually changing, and a variety 
which was important, some years ago, may to-day be scarcely known at all. For 
this reason, in this article only a brief survey will be given of the past history of 
the subject, for w^hich moreover but little definite information is available, and 
greater attention will be paid to the changes w^hich have taken place in recent 
years. 
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DIFFUSION OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF WHEAT 


Original source of wheat and areas of diffusion of the varieties. 

Vavilov considers that the original source of soft wheat is Central Asia, that 
is to say, N. W. India, Afghanistan, Tatchikistan, and Usbekistan; and as the 
original source of durum wheat, on the one hand, the Mediterranean centre for 
Triticum durum subsp. expansum, and on the other, the Abyssinian centre for 
Tr. durum subsp. Abyssinicum. Orlof also considers that for durum wheat, 
the chief place of origin of the cereal lay on the Mediterranean coast of North 
Africa. Consequently, Central Asia and North Africa may be taken as being the- 
centres of origin of these two species. It was from these starting points that 
they began their triumphant march throughout the world. However this period,, 
may be considered as the prehistorical stage in wheat cultivation. 

Coming to the historical period, it will be seen that durum wheat had already 
passed beyond the limits of North Africa, spreading from the opposite shores of 
the Mediterranean towards the north, and finally penetrating into present day 
Russia, where it occupies the valleys of the large rivers. Soft wheat, on the other 
hand, coming from Iran, became established in Asia Minor and in its march, 
towards the west, the Mediterranean basin. These were the regions where 
wheats ivere found at this period, and they might be called « secondary regions, 
of expansion ». Since this time and up to a quite recent period, wheats have 
attained the 4f tertian" regions of expansion Northern Europe, Siberia, South 
Africa, America and Australia. A further expansion of wheat varieties in the 
arctic regions of Canada and Russia, and in the tropical zones of Africa, may 
now be noted. The word varieties is used designedly, as it is through superior 
varieties , either natural or artificially obtained, that wheat has become predom¬ 
inant over vast regions. 

As has been noted, wheat is essentially a cultivated plant belonging to the 
Old World, the New World only becoming acquainted with wheat through Europe 
and its high importance in this part of the world is of quite recent date. 

Vavilov divides soft wheats into three groups; the most important by far- 
being the Indo-European or f< Aryan group ( Indo-europaeutn .). This group,, 
which corresponds to the fifth and sixth groups of Plrcival, comprises the great 
majority of the types cultivated in Europe and Siberia. A considerable number 
of the types belonging to this group are found in Afghanistan and the Pamirs.. 
In these isolated mountainous regions, the Aryan varieties, cultivated since time 
immemorial, still persist. Vavilov, quoting Ujeaivy (Les Aryans au nord et 
an sud de VHindou-Kouch , Paris 1896), says, “ It is impossible not to connect 
this fact with the origin of the Aryan, i. e. the Indo-European civilization. The 
inhabitants of the regions of the Pamirs and North Afghanistan, show distinctive 
characteristics of their Aryan descent V The Aryan group of soft wheats presents 
a wide diversity of forms, especially in the cultivated awnless varieties, which 
fact, according to Vavilov may have some connexion with the vast area over 
which they are spread. 

When Asia Minor is reached soft wheat is found to have penetrated into the 
ancient centres of extensive cultivation. Asia Minor formed the connecting 
link by which wheat entered Europe by land; but it was seaborne trade which 
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brought about for wheat a greater expansion and diffusion among all regions 
practising agriculture. In this way, as the peaceable companion of traders and 
also of famous conquerors, wheat passed from region to region. It spread berxrnd 
the frontiers of tyrants, and when the conquerors had disappeared, and their 
civilization no longer existed, wheat remained. The discovery of America by 
Columbus and the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, opened enormous new 
fields for wheat expansion though the new area was only very gradually occupied. 
In fact, the extensive development of wheat cultivation in Canada, in the northern 
hemisphere, and in Australia in the southern hemisphere, is a recent phenomenon, 
connected solely with the success obtained by the introduction or establishment 
of certain varieties. In Canada, for example, wheat cultivation has only recently 
attained its present world-wide importance; yield increased from 36 million qx* 
in 19x0 to 72 million in 1920, and to 108 million in 1930, thus increasing threefold 
in 20 years. A similar increase took place in Australia, from 26 million qx. in 
1910 to 39 million in 1920 and 58 million in 1930, the amount thus in 20 years 
being more than doubled. In these two countries, this increased development 
was due to new early varieties, with which it was possible to extend wheat culti¬ 
vation to regions where the vegetation period is very short, either as in Canada, 
because of insufficient heat, or, as in Australia, in consequence of the lack of 
moisture. 


Introduction of varieties. Theoretical considerations. 

There are some varieties which might be termed “ cosmopolitan ”, that is 
to say, varieties which are easily adaptable to different environments, and may 
be propagated in countries varying considerably as regards climatic conditions. 
On the other hand, certain varieties may be called specialized ”, and only adapt 
themselves to special conditions in particular regions. The first group comprises 
Victory oats which has effectively “ conquered ” soil conditions of the most 
widely differing types. What are the qualities which form the basis of this 
important faculty of adaptation ? These qualities are not easy to ascertain. 
There are however some preponderant, in this respect such as early ripening. 
Some early varieties not only prove successful in arctic regions, but also in regions 
lying at very high altitudes, as well as in areas, where because of insufficient rain¬ 
fall, only a short vegetative period is possible. On the other hand, for example, 
resistance to rust, in spite of the world-wide importance of this disease, is a matter 
of local importance only, as it is connected with certain bio-types of rust, and 
is non-existent in the case of other bio-types. 

The high productivity ” quality being of an extremely complex character, 
is subject to very varied conditions; it is difficult to predict, on the basis of a 
knowledge of local conditions, however exact, whether this quality will be man¬ 
ifested in a given locality or not. It is especially important, in order to be able 
to foresee the successful cultivation of a certain variety in a given locality, to 
ascertain what are the special requirements of the variety in question. But, as 
it is already difficult to obtain an intimate knowledge of the processes of anim- 
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al life, it appears to be practically impossible definitely to ascertain the highly 
sensitive working of the biological processes which, as a result of the individual 
reaction of the plant to environmental conditions, determine the rhythm and 
degree of development, and consequently the proportion of quantitative yield of 
the given variety. For 15 years only has science recognized the importance of 
such a fundamental phenomenon as photoperiodism. The reaction however 
of the plant to the duration of the daylight period determines not only the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of this plant, but sometimes, the definite possibility or practical 
impossibility of cultivating the same under given conditions. Experiments 
in Australia, for example, have shown that the reason for the very poor results 
obtained with English varieties is due to unsuitable photoperiodism, while at 
the same time Australian varieties do not succeed in England. The influence 
of latitude on growth has been known for some considerable time, but, it is only 
recently, that by means of experiments, this influence has been exactly deter¬ 
mined . 

The geographical experiments made in Russia, have shown that for this coun¬ 
try ; as a rule foreign varieties, even when originating in zones with a correspond¬ 
ing climate, are of little value. This fact has also been ascertained in India, 
Tunisia, Hungary and other countries with a long agricultural experience. There 
are, however, some exceptions to this rule, for example, the luiescens 062 variety 
of Saratov, succeeded in spite of all forebodings to the contrary, on the Pacific 
coast of the Far-East, where climatic conditions differ considerably. The Aus¬ 
tralian variety Aurora shows successful results in Sweden, Finland and in the 
north of Russia in Europe. Argentine varieties, which in their country of origin 
grow under practically subtropical conditions, grow well also in the Reningrad, 
and also in more northerly regions. Another example of an imported variety 
giving unexpectedly successful results is Hibrido L4 introduced from the north 
of France into Spain. 

The results obtained from theoretical research work planned to express the 
values of the climatic factors by tables of figures (climoscope), by curves 
(climogram), or by indices, were not very striking; an endeavour was made by 
these means to compare, on the one hand, different climates one with the other, 
and on the other, the various possibilities offered by the climate of a given region 
regarding the ecological standards of the varieties intended for cultivation. The 
“ ecograms of Boeuf in which the ecological standards of a given variety are 
compared with the climatic conditions of a given region, both expressed by a 
curve, supply the means of judging, np to a certain point, the adaptability of the 
variety to the conditions prevalent in the district. These ecograms, however 
ingenious they may be, are the expression of a restricted number of climatic and 
biological factors only, and also, they give but an incomplete idea of the question. 
Climograms are determined by meteorological means and do not take into ac¬ 
count the extent and frequency of deviations, which may be detrimental to veget¬ 
ation. For this reason, Azzi in his Climat du BU has paid particular attention 
to these deviations, by carefully calculating the frequency and importance of 
harmful meteorological phenomena, and by studying their influence on the 
different varieties of cultivated wheats. 
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Varieties from Russia. 

It may be definitely stated that the varieties used in the vast cereal grow¬ 
ing regions of Russia originated in Asia Minor. In this vast territory which 
lay open to the penetration of primitive wheat varieties, showing a large number 
of forms, these wheats were influenced by natural and artificial selection and 
resulted in a certain number of relatively pure and well defined varieties. The 
most important varieties of wheat from the aspect of diffusion throughout the 
world were obtained from the “ Russian centre of origin ”, including pre-war 
Russia in Europe and Galicia (now Polish), 

The Turkey variety, representing the most important type of the group 
of Crimean wheats, to which also belong the Kharkof and Malcikof varieties, 
may first be discussed. The name of this variety, or rather its synonym Turkish 
Red, indicates that Asia Minor is the country of origin. This wheat was brought 
to America by the Russian Mennonites, who, in 1873, settled in Kansas. This 
was the beginning of the enormous development of the “ hard red winter wheat A 
In 1929, wheats of the Turkey type covered 16 million acres of land, representing 
25.7 per cent, of the total area under wheat cultivation in U. S. A. At present, 
these wheats are declining in value and are being replaced by other types of 
the Turkey variety, improved through selection, such as the Blackball , produced 
by Earl G. Clark of Sedgewick in 1912, with which in 1919, 6 million acres 
in IT. S. A. were cultivated. Another w r heat which was also very widely diffused 
is the Kcmred, bred from a Turkey type, by H. F. Roberts. This wheat was 
cultivated over an area of 4.3 million acres in 1924, after which there was a 
set-back. It gave excellent results also in Argentina. 

Other varieties selected from Turkey wheat, hut of less importance are the 
following: Nebraska 60, Montana 36, Karmont , loturk , Iowa 404 , and many others. 

The Red Fife variety should here be mentioned; J. Allen Clark, the 
■well-known Director of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, says in this connection " More striking than the growth 
of an oak from an acorn is the fact that the vast hard red spring wheat in¬ 
dustry in the United States, with all the milling, baking, transportation, and 
trading dependent upon it, grew from a few seeds saved from a single wheat 
plant. The origin of Red Fife shows how plant breeding cuts across and dis¬ 
regards national boundaries, proceeding to develop products useful to all men 
and to all nations. The variety that founded the hard spring wheat industry 
came originally from Galicia, in Poland. From Galicia, it spread to Germany, 
from Germany to Scotland, from Scotland to Canada, whence it passed to the 
United States. It was David Fife, of Otonabee, Ontario, who saved a single 
plant of spring wheat out of a consignment of winter wheat obtained from a 
friend in Glasgow. From this single plant came the wonderful variety known 
as Red Fife A 

Red Fife in turn was a parent of three other wheats known throughout the 
world: Yeoman in England, Federation in Australia and Marquis in Canada. The 
development of the Marquis variety was the greatest achievement in wheat¬ 
breeding ever knowm in history. The diffusion of Red Fife throughout the Un- 
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ited States dates back to i860. In 1919, 750,000 acres were cultivated to this 
variety, and it was later replaced by still further improved varieties. In Canada, 
Red Fife has constituted the basis of a classification system for wheats, and, ow¬ 
ing to its excellent bread making characteristics, it has never been excelled, 
and has rendered Canadian wheat famous. 

In comparison with the Turkey wheats and their derivative, other wheats 
imported from Russia, attained less importance. 

In this respect, mention may be made of the Kota variety, introduced in 
1903, by H. X,. Bolley of the North Dakota College of Agriculture; this variety 
improved by selection, covered up to 471,000 acres in 19241 its area afterwards 
rapidly decreased, and gave place to hybrid varieties. The Odessa variety was 
already cultivated in Minnesota in 1865; this wheat is the result of imported 
varieties obtained on various occasions from the Odessa region. 

Account should also be taken of the Ladoga wheat, not so much for the extent 
of its cultivation as for the part it played as parent plant of varieties such as 
Garnet , Prelude , Huron and others. This wheat was introduced in 1888 and 
did not originate, like the preceding varieties, in the southern part of Russia, 
but in the north, that is to say, in the hake Ladoga region near Leningrad. 

In U. S. A., the durum wheats originating in southern Russia have only been 
extentivelv cultivated since 1900. The Arnautka was introduced by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1864, and is diffused in Texas and North and South Dakota. 
Kubanka , introduced in 1900 by the Department of Agriculture, was very popular 
in Great Plains; it may be successfully adapted to both dry and humid areas; 
it has thus played an important part in the diffusion of durum wheats in U. S. A. 
The varieties Acme of Champlest, Kodak of R. W. Smith, and Kubanka Ottawa 37 
were obtained from this source. Finally, in 1903, M. H. L. Bolley introduced 
the Pentad , a variety which gave excellent results and in 1929, a million ha. were 
under cultivation. In 1900, Mr. Bolley, had also introduced the Monad variety, 
originating in the Saratov region. 

Varieties from the Mediterranean Basin. 

In regard to the first wheat varieties introduced into America, a parallelism 
may be observed between the origin of the introduced varieties and the different 
races which have formed the American people, although these introductions 
were sometimes independent of human immigration. Thus in North America, 
these early varieties came chiefly from northern and central Europe, wlie in 
South America, the wheats came from the Mediterranean Basin with its Latin 
population. It must be confessed that the manner in which wheat varieties 
were introduced into Latin America is rather difficult to establish. The Medi¬ 
terranean Basin, which has also provided some important varieties for North 
America, has supplied South America with the Barietta, considered to be an ex¬ 
cellent wheat. This variety originally came from Italy, but was subsequently 
modified through natural selection, and has now become a characteristic Argen¬ 
tina variety. The original variety had however to relinquish its leading pos¬ 
ition about 20 years ago, when selection work began among the varieties 
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obtained, mention may be made of Lin Cole , renowned for its good baking 
quality, and bred by W. 0. Backhouse, of the Ministry of Agriculture, Ar¬ 
gentina. It would appear, judging from its external appearance, that Americano 
44 d ., cultivated since 1918, is also derived from Barletia . This variety was ob¬ 
tained by BoErger, La Bstanzuela, Uruguay. It is probable, though not 
fully proved, that another well-known variet}" coming from this breeding centre, 
the Pelon 33c, is also of Mediterranean origin. These varieties, before being re¬ 
placed by other superior wheats, were extensively cultivated in Uruguay, and under 
the names of Universal 11 and Favorito , have also become very popular in Ar¬ 
gentina. Thus during 1925, the year of its widest extension, Pelon 33-Favorito 
occupied x l 5 of the total area sowm to wheat in the La Plata region. 

Beside varieties of Mediterranean origin, the Kanred , a variety from a Rus¬ 
sian source, has also been established in the Plata region; this wheat was first 
improved in the United States, whence it was introduced into Argentina. This 
variet}" has become so well adapted to the conditions of the countiy, that a 
certain region has come to be known as the “ Kanred zone A According to the 
standardization of Argentine wheats, it is included among the best wheats. 

Varieties of Mediterranean origin are also to be found in U. S. A. A variety 
known as Mediterranean is already mentioned in American publications in 1842; 
at first, this variety spread rapidly through Men York State, and then passed 
westwards, and was highly valued in Texas. This variety which is not particul¬ 
arly homogeneous, is undoubtedly the product of several importations made on 
various occasions. After having covered an area of 2,700,000 acres in 1919, 
this figure declined approximately to 500,000 acres in 1934. The area abandoned 
by this variety was taken up by selected strains; thus, in 1918, the Denton variety 
as the selected from the Mediterranean . But, already at a much earlier period, in 
1862, the variety called Fultz was obtained through mutation of the Mediterranean 
variety; it cannot however be definitely assumed that the Fultz variety as well 
as the strains and hybrids derived therefrom, are of Mediterranean origin. On 
the other hand it may be supposed that the Soft Red Winter class is derived from 
a Mediterranean stock, vdiile the Hard Red Winter class, as alread}' mentioned, 
derives from wheats of Russian origin. 

The majority of the v T heat varieties successfully introduced, and mentioned 
in this article, contain various forms. In fact, the introduction of a group of 
wheats has a better chance of succeeding that a pure strain, because among the 
numerous forms comprised in the group, there are some which by natural selection 
become adapted to the conditions of the country, and continue to survive while 
others are eliminated. But there are exceptions to this rule, and the example of 
Kanred transplanted from the United States to Argentina, mentioned above, is 
very significant. 

Similar cases of transplantation are found also among new r improved varieties, 
naturally pure lines with a uniform phenotype but endowed with a certain plas¬ 
ticity because of their complex genetic constitution, including in general the 
properties of different parent plants originating in various countries. This subject 
will be again discussed later in this article. Reference may be made here, to 
successful results obtained with the hybrid varieties of Strampelei in South 
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America, Spain and Greece, and with, the varieties of Farrer in India, South 
Africa, Argentina and the United States, and also with the new varieties from 
Svaiof in Europe, 


Parent plants from Russia. 


The transplantation of wheat populations and selected varieties was of very 
considerable importance during the period when the way to obtain improved varie¬ 
ties by means of hybridization was as yet unknown. To-day, it is recognized that, 
while intro duced varieties may perhaps replace native varieties, it is unlikely that 
they can donxpete with the varieties obtained by hybridization in the country itself. 

Referring once again to North America, there is here to be found Marquis , 
the most typical, example of a hybrid of international constitution. This variety 
was obtained by Saunders in 1892 at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, 
by crossing Red Fife with Hard Red Calcutta , One of the parents originated in 
Galicia and the other in India. Marquis had a phenomenal success and for many 
years, it was the predominant variety in Canada, Introduced into the United 
States in 1912, it rapidty covered 12 million acres, that is 19 per cent, of the to¬ 
tal area under wheat cultivation. It is absolutely dominant in the Hard Red 
Spring class. The Marquis variety, because of its early ripening and good 
quality has been tried throughout the world. 

At the North Dakota Experiment Station, the Marquis variety was crossed 
with Kota . The resultant variety is called Ceres, and was distributed for cultiv¬ 
ation in 1925; in 1933., 4 million acres were grown to this variety in U. S. A. 
The variety has also been found to be readily adapted to Argentina and Canada, 
where, in 1933, a million acres were under cultivation. 

Another variety originated by Saunders is Prelude . Its parentage is as 
follows; 


Ladoga 
X (1888) 
White Fife 


Alpha 1 
X (1S92) / 

Hard Red { Fnise !' J „ 
Calcutta 1 ^ (^ 9 ® 3 ) Prelude 

Gshun \ 


Among the ancestors figuring in this diagram, Ladoga and White Fife are of 
Russian, the Hard Red Calcutta and Gehun of Indian origin. The variety is fam¬ 
ed for its early ripening and also because it served as a parent of the Reward 
variety. 

The latter variety was obtained by Saunders in 1911 by crossing Marquis 
with Prelude . It will be recalled that the Marquis variety is itself derived from 
Red Fife and Hard Red Calcutta and consequently the latter variety enters twice 
into the composition of Reward. The Reward variety was distributed for cultiv¬ 
ation in 1928, and in 1933, a million acres were under cultivation in Canada; 
it was also introduced into other countries, and chiefly into the United States. 
Marquis was also a parent of other very important varieties, such as: Hope, Re¬ 
liance , Thatcher , Comet and Tennmarq . The well-known Garnet variety, also 
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obtained by Saunders, resembles the Reward variety closely as regards compo¬ 
sition. The mother plant which is Preston was derived from Ladoga and Red 
Fife; the Preston variety was extensively cultivated in Canada and U. S. A., but 
was soon superseded by Marquis . Mention may also be made of the Huron 
variety, obtained at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, by the crossing of 
two Russian parents , White Fife and Ladoga . 

These crosses have often been re-introduced into the country of origin of 
their parents. Such is the case with the Huron variety which was re-introd¬ 
uced into Russia, and subjected to selection at the Dietskoie-Sielo Station. 
The resultant variety was T. S . A . 57. In the same way, T. 7013 was obtained 
from Preston , also in Russia; the two varieties have become well established in 
the Leningrad region and the Far East. The Prelude variety has also been suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in North Russia and, while bringing back to Russia its 
Russian germ plasm, it carries with it also germ plasm of Indian origin. 

Parent plants from the Mediterranean Basin. 

Parent plants, of Mediterranean origin, have played a considerable part in 
the United States; for example Fulcaster, one of the best varieties is a successful 
hybrid of Ftdtz and Lancaster , both of Mediterranean origin, obtained by Schixded 
in 1886. In 1929, 2 y 2 million acres were under cultivation with Fulcaster wheat, 
but it has since declined. It has been partly replaced by the Xiftany variety, 
selected from the Fulcaster in Pennsylvania, and partly by Forward , also selected 
from Fulcaster at the Ithaca Experiment Station. 

World agriculture is indebted to the Mediterranean zone for many other 
important varieties, e. g., the Ircbrids obtained by Strampexxi, of which the best 
known are Mentana , Ardito and Damiano. Strampelei combined a Mediterranean 
parent with Dutch and Japanese parents. The varieties obtained from this 
exceptionally successful crossing ow^e their hardiness to the Mediterranean element, 
their productivity to the Dutch element and their exceptional precocity to the 
Japanese element. The Strampeixi varieties, after having exerted a considerable 
influence on Italian agriculture, penetrated into other countries of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin. Mentana and Ardito are extensively cultivated in Spain, chiefly 
in the two Castiles; the Ardito variety is highly prized on account of its early 
ripening in the eastern part of the country. It was also introduced together 
with Mentana into North Africa, and the latter has given results in Tunis. 
Numerous varieties of Strampeuei have been introduced into France and in certain 
regions have shown considerable development. Other varieties introduced into 
France were Rieti xx, Gentil Rosso of Todaro , and Gita, imported from Italy. The 
Mentana variety was very popular in Greece, where the Salonica Institute for 
Plant Improvement, beginning in 1929, organized imports on a large scale, and 
undertook control of breeding work. The Stramfeeli varieties also crossed 
the ocean and penetrated into South America, where before being rejected owing 
to their poor baking quality, they had a striking success, and, even in 1934, 
some samples of the Argentine commercial type Rosario No, 3 were found to 
contain 53 per cent, of Ardito . In accordance however with the new classific- 
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ation standards for Argentine wheats, Ardito is no longer included in the classes 
intended for export. Argentina now intends to use those varieties only which 
are produced in the country, the sole foreign variety allowed being Kanred. But 
if as a variety, Ardito is in regression, it is still very important for purposes of 
breeding. In fact, the best Argentine varieties Klein 32 and 33 have Ardito as 
a parent. In Greece, Papadakis made considerable use of the Montana and 
Ardito varieties in his crossings with Australian varieties; mention may also be 
made of Federation >< Ardito , which is called G S567 and the Florence X Ardito , 
known as G 9234. In France, the Italian Rieti has been much in favour as a 
parent plant ; for example, the Talisman (Rieti x Gros bleu), the Institut agrono- 
mique ([Rieti >.; Epi carve ] x Hdtif inversable) , as also Poilu de Tarn (Rieti x 
Parse!). Some durum wheats also originated in the Mediterranean hasin. Men¬ 
tion may be made of the Peliss Kahla , introduced into U. S. A,, and the Medea 
wheat, introduced into Argentina. 

In the improvement of Argentine plants which has shown such successful 
results, the Barietta Mediterranean is in high repute for breeding purposes. Men¬ 
tion may also be made of the Klein hybrids: St. Martin and Klein 31, both obtained 
from the crossing of Barletta and Favorite, and the Sin Rival and Vencedor. both 
the progeny of Badetta x Universal . The hybrid 38 Ma (obtained by Backhouse) 
which also contains Barletta , is the most important variety established in Argen¬ 
tina. 

Australia. 

Among countries exporting wheat varieties, Australia is the latest and also 
one of the most important. The first varieties cultivated in Australia were Eng¬ 
lish species, but these wheats only succeeded in zones with favourable con¬ 
ditions. The first wheat was harvested in 1790; but little interest was taken in 
wheat cultivation until 1S60, the period during which gold prospectors and ad¬ 
venturers developed this culture, by importing new varieties chiefly from France. 
But wheat cultivation only received its fullest impulse under the influence of Wil¬ 
liam Parker of Lambrigg (New South \\ ales), who in 1890, began research work 
in the improvement of the varieties, using foreign wheats as parents. He intro¬ 
duced Red Fife from Canada, and some varieties showing early ripening and re¬ 
sistance to drought from India; by crossing these two varieties, he obtained vari¬ 
eties such as the Cedar, Comeback, Jonathan and Bobs . In order to develop 
productivity, lie found himself obliged to introduce into this crossing an Australian 
variety already acclimatized. In this way, he obtained the hybrid (Red Fife x Eta- 
x Purple Straw , from which originated the well-known variety Federation 
and, its later offspring Major, Aurora , etc. In this combination, the Russian- 
Canadian element supplies the good quality, the Indian, early maturity and the 
Australian productivity. Through the introduction of the Farrer varieties, 
wheat cultivation in New South Wales increased from a million acres in 1897 to 
5 million in 1930. In 1925, the Farrer varieties were grown on 50 per cent, of 
the total area under wheat cultivation in Australia. To-day, these wheats were 
replaced by other improved varieties, which in New South Wales after the death 
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of Farrer, are produced by the Department of Agriculture, international 
parent plants always being adopted. In fact, the improvement of Australian 
wheat is characterized by the internationality of the parents used, being derived 
from India, Canada, U. S. A., and Russia, and also from other countries in Asia 
and Europe, in Argentina and Alaska. Some varieties of hard wheats were intro¬ 
duced from Russia (Arnautka and Kubanka ), from Algeria {Medea, Mohammed 
hen Bahir), from Arabia {Burma, Koolah), and from India (Piola Karte, Shet 
Gahu and Dakar), In carrying out these crossing experiments, strains coming 
from very diverse climates were adopted. Parent plants originating in XL S. S. R., 
Poland, U, S. A., and India produced the Abbot, Akubra, Canberra , Early Bird 
and Tlhggfl varieties. The J off re variety comprises elements coming from France, 
the United States, Galicia and India. Furthermore, Indian germ plasm is to be 
found in many Australian varieties : Castor , Cousin , Carlyle , Carbine, Merlin, 
Fortune, Jonathan, etc. 

Among more recent Australian varieties, the Kabawa and the Ford are wor¬ 
thy of note. During the course of ten years, the area under cultivation with 
the former variety in New r South Wales has reached a million acres (1935), and 
also in West and South Australia Nawaba has become the most popular variety. 
Its parents are Bunyip and Early Gluyas and the latter variety ma}' be considered 
as being of Egyptian origin. The Ford variety, which originated at Rosewortky 
College (South Australia), during a period of 10 years was found to have covered 
an area of 800,000 acres in New South Wales. This variety, through its parent 
Comeback , contains germ plasm of Red Fife and of some Indian varieties. The 
well known varieties Warata and Yand ilia are also derived from foreign parents, 
the former descending from Gluyas mentioned above, the latter from Red Fife 
and E taw ah. 

Australian varieties grown abroad. 

Certain Australian varieties had a considerable vogue in other countries, 
both as distinct varieties and as parent plants. These wheats were introduced 
first in the United States, where they formed the basis of the White wheat class. 
The Pacific Bluestem (white Australian) also should be recorded, this being for 
some considerable time the dominant variety in Australia, where it was im¬ 
ported from England. It reached America in 1850, and became diffused chiefly 
in California; after covering over a million acres in 1919, this variety rapidly de¬ 
clined, and was replaced by other varieties, also of Australian origin, in parti¬ 
cular, the Baart and the Federation. 

The Baart variety arrived in Australia in 1880 from South Africa; this variety 
which is practically no longer known in Australia to-day, was imported in 1900 
into U. S. A. and in 1934, covered approximately 800,000 acres. The introduc¬ 
tion of the Federation variety into the United States was of still greater import¬ 
ance. This wheat may be considered the greatest among the many successes 
obtained by Farrer. It succeeds equally well under dry or irrigated conditions, 
this being probably due to its Indian strain. The variety soon came to the front 
among the Australian wheats, and maintained this position until 1925. When 
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introduced into tlie United States, within a short period, 700,000 acres were 
alreadv under cultivation. The Hard Federation variety obtained in Australia 
by improving Federation was also extensively grown in U. S. A. Federation 
was also successfully cultivated in other countries, especially in India (N. W. 
Frontier Province). 

Federation is a parent of the Canberra variety, which was introduced into 
Greece at the same time as the Mentana , previously mentioned, and became 
highly popular. In 1935, these two varieties were grown on approximately 
250,000 ha. in Greece, and contributed notably to an increase in the harvests, 
it being estimated that through the importation of the two foreign varieties, the 
harvest increased by 1.5 million qx. per annum. Reference should also be made 
to another Farrer variety, the Bunyip . This variety includes among its an¬ 
tecedents, the Improved Fife and the Hornblende variety, the latter being pro¬ 
duced by A. E. Blount, one of the first American workers in hybridization. In 
this way, American germ plasm returned to its country of origin after having 
been used for breeding in Australia. The well-known varieties of Farrer, 
Florence and Aurora , also contain a strain of the Fife and Hornblende varieties. 

Australian varieties, for example, the Florence are held in high esteem in Chile. 
This variety has also become well established in Tunis and Algiers. Australian 
varieties are also extensively cultivated in South Africa. 


Australian varieties used for breeding abroad. 

If Australia has given the world some important, well defined varieties, the 
varieties used for breeding have also been of signal value, the Federation variety 
being the most popular. Its part in the production of Pus a No 4 would be highly 
important but there is some doubt as to its share in the production of this hybrid. 
Mention has already been made of the utilization of this variety by Papadakis 
in his breeding experiments in .Greece. The breeding value of Federation is 
surpassed by Florence and by Aurora . The Florence , when crossed with Turkey 
by Gaines in 1915 in IT. S. A., produced Ridit , a very promising variety, which 
in 1933 was estimated as covering an area of 200,000 acres. The Ridit variety 
is important on account of its resistance to bunt. In Tunis, Florence gave 
the Pusa x Florence early ripening variety, which produces a first quality wheat 
for export. In Greece, the Florence variety gave rise to the G 9234 (Papadakis) 
and in Algiers, the Florence x Mahon (DucelliBr). But it is chiefly the com¬ 
bination of the two Florence x Aurora , a successful cross made by Schribaux, 
subjected to selection by Boeup, which has provided such excellent results and 
given rise to the well-known variety No. 588, also called Bid Cailloux . These 
hybrids were subjected to further selection work in Algeria, giving the resultant 
varieties 8i8g and 8igj, which are good quality wheats with high yields. 

A very considerable exchange of wheat varieties and parent plants also took 
place between Australia and South Africa, 

It has been possible at Nairobi (Kenya) by means of the Australian varieties, 
Them and Warren, to obtain excellent varieties which in the regions of tropical 
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Africa prove successful at an altitude of 2,000 m. The same varieties are also 
used in Spain. In this country, they were crossed with the Saharan vaiiety 
Krelof , which withstands a very high degree of heat. Some Saharan varieties 
were also tried in Algeria, pure Hues being selected and subsequently crossed and 
used as parent plants. The products were later exported to Portuguese Angola 
and the Sudan, with successful results. 

India. — After having dealt with the youngest of wheat growing countries, 
one of the oldest, India, will now be taken into consideration. According to 
Vavilov, this country may be regarded to some degree as the first centre of origin 
of soft wheat. It would also appear that in India, the cultivated varieties of 
wheat, contrary to the usual position in other countries, were not introduced 
from abroad, but were developed on the spot; in fact, foreign varieties were not 
introduced into India until recent years. Strabo pointed out, for instance, that 
a cereal similar to wheat grew on the banks of the Indus. Sanscrit writers spoke 
of an awnless variety of w T heat which they considered as indigenous. In any 
case, wheat cultivation in India is as old as that of any other country in the 
world. Imports and exports w^ere insignificant and India is of no importance 
as regards the international wheat trade; for this reason, it is easy to forget 
that it is one of the greatest producers of wheat in the world. To-day, w T ith 
100 million qx. per annum, India takes the fourth place, after U. S. S. R., China 
and the United States. It was not alwa\’s the case however that India did not 
export wheat. In 1865, wheat exports were non-existent, but during the 20 
years following 1870, wheat production rapidly increased, chiefly in consequence 
of the development of railway routes, which gave a considerable stimulus to the 
export trade, although rather irregular. The arrival of Indian wheat on the world 
market in 1930-31 as well as the re-appearance of Russian wheat, caused a cer¬ 
tain uneasiness. It is important to note that at that period, an endeavour was 
made to give the impression that Indian wheat, as also, at a later stage, Russian 
wheat, constituted a disturbing factor. Use was made of the philanthropic argu¬ 
ment that this trade w^ould deprive the native population of their best food, leaving 
them with cereals only of little nutritive value. Furthermore pressure exercized 
by the rapid increase in the population soon checked exportation after a brief 
period of success. 

Until recently, Indian cereals were composed of a mixture of innumerable 
varieties. This position became entirely altered when A. and G. L. C. Howard 
of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa (now established at 
Delhi), undertook experiments in the improvement of wheats. They also used 
varieties of foreign origin as parent plants. It has already been noted that the 
well-known Pusa 4 , obtained by the Howards, probably contains some elements 
of Federation ; the latter variety, besides the Australian element which it contains, 
furnished also in this crossing, a Galician-Canadian element ( Red-Fife ) and brought 
and Indian strain {E taw ah) back to its country of origin. From India, this new 
variety spread to various parts of the world. For many years, Pusa 4 was the 
most popular variety in India; it has the quality of early maturity and succeeds 
equally well in both dry and irrigated conditions. 
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Improved wheat varieties are very extensively cultivated and chiefly in the 
most intensive wheat producing provinces, i. e., the Punjab, United Provinces, 
and N. W. Frontier province. These improved wheats, in 1934 - 35 , were cultiv¬ 
ated over an area of 6,400,000 acres, representing x /6 of the total area under wheat 
cultivation in India. In the United Provinces, Pusa 4 is the predominant variety. 
Recently, the Pusa 120 (Pusa 4 x Federation), and Pusa 165 (Pusa 52 x Feder¬ 
ation) have obtained a certain popularity. The Australian Federation element 
will be seen in these crossings. 

Among the Indian varieties, Pusa 4 is the most widely diffused in other coun¬ 
tries it is widely cultivated in Queensland, but is also very extensively grown in 
New South Wales. It is of less importance in California and Algeria, but has 
been commended as suitable for South Africa, Kenya, Egypt and Japan. For 
breeding purposes, Pusa 4 is the most important, and is in favour on account 
of its precocity and good quality. Hence it became of great value in the impro¬ 
vement of wheats in Algeria and Tunis. Mention may here be made of the cross¬ 
ings obtained by Duceeeier, Pusa x Florence and Pusa X Mahon. Another 
wheat probably of Indian origin is the Hindi) B. G. C. Boeeand produced the 
Hindi D, the most extensively cultivated variety in Egypt. Some Hindi strains 
were also introduced into Algiers and Tunis and were used for breeding; 

Northern Europe. 

As compared with Russia, the countries of the Mediterranean Basin, Australia 
and India, the countries of North Europe, from the point of view of production 
of varieties, hold a historical rather than an effective position, but mention should 
be made of Squarehead , the first variety to become widely diffused outside na¬ 
tional frontiers. 

The Squarehead variety is of English origin. It was cultivated in England 
towards 1830, but it was not till after 1870 that, through the efforts of Shirreff 
this variety became extensively cultivated and developed. In 1874, it reached 
Denmark, and later Germany, Sweden, Holland, Belgium and France. In all 
these countries it was improved through selection and contributed considerably 
to the increase of the w'heat harvests. The best knowm German wheat breeders 
have obtained varieties of Squarehead ; reference may be made also to the Square- 
head of Strube, Rimpau, Kirsche, Dippe, and others. 

In many countries, this variety is also highly valued for breeding purposes. 
At present, the most extensively cultivated variety in Germany is the Carsten V, 
which contains elements of Squarehead ; this is also true for the Hybrid of Rimpau, 
renowned for its quality, and many other varieties. 

In Sweden, the well-known Pansar is also descended from Squarehead . 
In England, Yeoman 11 is the progeny of White-chaffed Browich , a variety 
of the Squarehead type, crossed with Red Fife , a Galician wheat, of which 
mention has so frequently been made. This is the most famous of all the 
varieties obtained by Biffen; from this variety through selection, the Ideal 
was obtained in England, and the Fleche d’Or and the Providence in France. In 
Holland, E. Boekema of Wageningen used the Squarehead to obtain his well- 
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known W tlhemina . This variety, the most extensively grown in Holland, has 
also become established in other countries, and chiefly in England- It was in 
turn used as a parent plant in the well-known varieties obtained by Strampeixx 
in Italy, such as the Mentana and the Ardito , Vivgilio , Edda , etc. In France, 
Viemorin in i38o, beginning with Squarehead , produced the Gross Tete variety, 
then the Massy; the latter variety subsequently served for obtaining Vihnorin 
2g, Allies, Hyhnde de Way , etc. In Austria, the Loosdorfer Piatti and the Non 
plus ultra wheats contain elements of Squarehead. In Czechoslovakia, the Gre¬ 
nadier of Svalof, bred from the English Squarehead , has been successfully cultiv¬ 
ated. The influence of Squarehead is also recognized in the wheat varieties of 
Poland, the Baltic countries and Slovenia. 

Hungary. — From 1870 onwards, considerable quantities of Squarehead 
wheat were introduced into Hungary, which it was not possible to maintain the 
plains, though it has become established in the hills. The Marquis variety was 
also introduced, and has played an important part in the improvement of Hun¬ 
garian wheats. The wheat-breeder Boross obtained winter wheats from Marquis 
and crossed them with indigenous varieties; in this way he produced varieties of 
excellent quality such as the bearded Bancut No. 1201 which has also become well 
established in France. 

Certain Hungarian varieties were also exported to the United States but 
chiefly to the neighbouring States of Hungary. Some of the best Russian varieties 
are derived from Hungarian wheats; thus, the Banal wheat produced Ukrainka , 
Moscoio 02411, Durable and Stepnyahka. Some Hungarian wheats were formerly 
imported into the Ukraine, and traces still remain. Hungary, on the other hand, 
claims that Red Fife is of Hungarian origin; M. Degen, in any case, considers 
that the Galician wheat, which produced Red Fife , was obtained from an imported 
Hungarian Theiss wheat. Hungarian wheats were also of great importance 
in Austria and Germany, where they were utilized for improving the baking 
quality of the local wheats; mention may be made of the Non plus ultra of 
Tschermak, the Nordland of Kirsche and the Early Hybrid of Janetzki. 

Centres of genes. 

Reference has just been made to the Theiss wheat as possessing superior 
genes improving baking quality. At present the improvement of baking quality 
being a matter of first importance, the varieties having these genes are speci¬ 
ally in request. As far back as 1878 and 1885, M. Treyer had prepared a map 
of wheats, classified according to quality. It is worth while to trace in this 
map the hereditary quality of the varieties in relation to the modifying influence 
of climatic conditions. Later M. FeaksbergER published a wmrld map, showing 
the protein content of wheats in the different countries. In this map three 'well 
defined zones are to be seen, indicating high protein concentration; the first zone 
forms a long belt beginning in the Odessa region, passing through the Black 
Sea where it covers the Ukraine and Crimea, whence it is continued, following 
more or less the 50° latitude, to the Chinese frontier; the second zone lies below 
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the first; it begins at the Caspian Sea, passes along the Russian frontier, skirt¬ 
ing Iran, Afghanistan and India; the third zone extends from north to south 
crossing the Central States of North America on both sides of meridian 100. 
In addition, a very pronounced centre of depression is shown in the region, 
where the climate is affected by the sea in North Europe, which corresponds 
more or less to the region where the Squarehead variety is chiefly diffused. 

Following the example of Vavitov and his collaborators, wheat breeders 
are increasingly inclined to select parent plants, not so much among the varieties 
from countries with extensive cultivation, but rather from the original centres 
of diffusion. 

It lias been frequently observed, that in consequence of selection, previously 
made, as it were, unconsciously but now carried out according to a proper system, 
a deterioration in the genes of cultivated wheats has gradually been produced. 
Thus In crossing these wheats one with another, elements of equal value were 
simply combined and no essentially new factor resulted. The work of the wheat 
breeder may be compared with the operation of sieving; the breeder does not 
consider that the elements eliminated, which at the moment may appear to him 
to be useless, might later prove to be highly important and essential, when it 
is required to adapt the new variety to different conditions or to use it as a parent 
plant in a different environment. It may naturally be expected that the 
falling off in genes would be a serious matter in countries having no long- 
established and native varieties, where wheat growing as a whole is based on a 
certain, often restricted, number of imported varieties only. The resulting 
homogeneity which in certain aspects may be considered to be advantageous, 
becomes detrimental when local elementes only are used for the improvement 
of the varieties. For this reason, there is now an increasing tendency to 
adopt wheats rich in genes for breeding, that is to say, wheats which as 
regards type and ecological requirements differ from each other. In this respect, 
the example of such fruit selectionists as Mitschurin and Rurbanic, may 
be followed; they obtained their most successful results by combining va¬ 
rieties which showed marked differences from a geographical, morphological 
and ecological point of view. Consequently to-day, parent plants are sought 
by preference in the centres of genes. Expeditions have been organized to 
regions as yet but little known in order to collect the basic elements for bre- 
edibg. There may be quoted in this connection the example of the improve¬ 
ments effected in potato varieties, based on the wild varieties in South America, 
which different expeditions had brought back to the home countries. As regards 
wheat, the Russians have organized expeditions to many countries, and have 
obtained the largest existing collection of different forms, which are maintained 
for improving varieties. A German expedition was also organized in 1935, for 
collecting the different forms of soft wheat in the world centre of genes. The 
U, S. A. Department of Agriculture over a long period of years has obtained over 
8,000 forms of foreign wheat, and 5,000 samples are now being cultivated. Con¬ 
sequently, a very wide basis for breeding work has been established, and as experi¬ 
ence has shown, it is necessary that this basis should be as wide as possible. The 
successful results obtained in the improvement of wheat resistance to disease 
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is due to this system. The crossing of primitive varieties has in practice been 
largely adopted in Russia; at the Odessa Institute of Genetics and Plant Selection, 
under the direction of Lyssenko, full use has been made of the number of vari¬ 
eties cultivated near Leningrad. At the Djetskoie-Sielo Station, pure lines 
of Indian and Asia Minor wheats are propagated. Based on the results of the 
work of JakubzinER a high value is attached to the original varieties of Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordania, where types of soft wheats are found in which resist¬ 
ance to drought is a conspicuous characteristic. 

In this connexion, the early Indian varieties should also be recorded; the 
important part played by these varieties in the composition of present day vari¬ 
eties in the different countries has been very clearly manifested. To-day Chinese 
varieties are also used freely in breeding work, especially at the Halle Centre of 
Plant Improvement, in Germany. 

Causes of the displacement of varieties. 

In considering the causes of the displacement of varieties, it will be seen that 
these differ for wild and for cultivated plants with a plant grown from the earli¬ 
est times such as wheat, man plays an important part. The struggle for exist¬ 
ence has not been eliminated by man, but has become modified. When wheats 
rich in forms were still sown, the struggle for existence exercised a selective ac¬ 
tion: consequently, some forms and varieties, introduced into regions not pos¬ 
sessing suitable conditions, disappeared of their own accord. Thus nature cor¬ 
rected the errors of man. But when phenotvpically, or later, genotypically pure 
forms were employed, this natural selective action gradually decreased, and the 
selection of varieties now depends on man alone. 

In the first place, the new varieties are propagated by man, when he is con¬ 
vinced that they are superior to the early varieties. But there are other factors 
involved in this connexion; for example, political frontiers have exerted a strong 
influence, constituting a certain barrier preventing expansion into foreign lands; 
on the other hand, these barriers, in correspondence with the enhanced exchange 
of goods internally, have encouraged the diffusion of varieties in the interior* 
Certain varieties were perhaps excessively favoured as regards natural con¬ 
ditions. Commerce also has a certain influence in the extension of varieties. A 
very varied history brings about a great wealth of forms in a country. With 
regard, for example, to the composition of the wheat forms of the Mediterranean 
islands, the imprint of their various foreign rulers may be recognized, and also 
the influence of their commercial relations. For example, a preponderance of 
soft varieties in Corsica and of hard wheats in Sardinia is to be observed. The 
hard wheats of Sardinia resemble those of Spain, the varieties of Sicily, those 
of Italy; Malta possesses some forms differing considerably from those of Sicily; 
the Cyprus wheats are similar to those of Egypt rather than to those of Syria 
and Palestine. 

Poor harvests are often the cause of an involuntary importation movement* 
In 1863, the Hungarian Government imported, in consequence of drought, 50,000 
florins worth of w T heat seed from Poland and Galicia. 
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There are also quite recent examples of the effects of the modifications of 
frontiers: the Banafc, which belonged to Hungary previous to the world war, 
and to-day is i>art of Rumania, now easily supplies seed wheat to pre-war 

Rumania. 

The result naturally differs considerably if a variety teaches a country where 
wheat lias not yet been cultivated, or where it is already cultivated. In the for¬ 
mer case, even a variety not very suitable for local conditions, has some probab¬ 
ility of becoming established, while in the latter, success depends on the pos¬ 
sibility that the new variety will prove successful in the struggle for existence, 
either through the aid of natural elements or of man himself. It should not be 
considered surprising that in a country with a long established cultivation such 
as India, foreign varieties have not been able to succeed, even though many 
trials have been made and on several occasions. On the other hand, the Austra¬ 
lian continent has been easily conquered, it may be said, through new imported 
varieties, which in their turn were superseded by new varieties produced in the 
country, as soon as the latter entered into competition with them. Australia 
offers an excellent example of rapid change in varieties; in New South Wales, 
from 1925 to 1935, new varieties such as the Nabawa and the Ford passed from 
0 to 1 million and 760,000 acres respectively, while during thes arne period, the 
famous Federation decreased from 850,000 acres to 25,000 and Canberra from 
475,000 acres to 20,000. This variation is naturally due solely to the view adopted 
by man, when considering the value of these varieties. 

Conclusion. 

In summarizing, the following facts may he regarded as established:— 

Originally, the wheat stocks composed of numerous different forms chiefly 
became diffused over new regions. These varieties, which naturally should not 
be called by this name in the modern sense of the word, have been able to adapt 
themselves, mainly owing to their polymorphism; they have experienced the in¬ 
fluence of natural selection and become varieties within the country, often differ¬ 
ing considerably from the original variety. Their success was all the easier in 
that competition as the varieties already in existence were weak. 

As agriculture progressed, increasingly pure varieties were introduced, which 
sometimes gave good results, but were superseded as soon as, in their new home, 
selection work was undertaken. The new selected varieties tended to displace 
the original varieties. The more advanced selection became, the more the vari¬ 
eties obtained were specialized and consequently the possibility of their adapt¬ 
ation to new" conditions decreased. If the conditions prevailing in the new 
home correspond to those of the country of origin, the chances of success are 
greater than in the contiary case. But success is not certain even here, even if 
conditions correspond exactly, and it is only experience that can give definite in¬ 
formation on this subject. On the other hand, importation may prove successful, 
even if the ecological conditions differ and would appear to indicate the contrary, 

A prolonged ff inbreeding ”, such as was formerly practised with parents 
from the same region, leads to a want of elasticity in the varieties produced, to 
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an exaggerated specialization and at the same time renders the new varieties 
unsuitable for diffusion outside the regions of the restricted area where they 
were bred. To remedy this state of affairs, there is now a tendency to take par¬ 
ent plants fiom. different regions and to select them from the various ecological 
types; this tendency has recently become intensified and has led to taking at 
least one of the parents, not from a region of intensive cultivation with a falling 
off in genes, but from a centre of origin oi at least from a country of primary 
diffusion. In consequence of the synthesis of the new varieties obtained from 
parents of different countries and with different climatic conditions, the resul¬ 
tant varieties have greater adaptability: present day varieties as has been seen, 
are composed in a manner quite international. 

Considerable changes have taken place as regards the origin of new vari- 
ties and parent plants. The newly discovered regions of America and Australia, 
suitable for wheat cultivation, were first stocked with varieties brought over by 
conquering races and colonizers; a systematic and properly thought out impor¬ 
tation plan was only established later, varieties being taken from the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries and especially from Russia. At a still later stage, the New 
World gained preference over the Old as regards the production of new vari¬ 
eties; Canada and Australia especially came to the front in production of this 
order. In quite recent times, attention has again been devoted to the original 
centres. The regions which furnish parent plants are Central Asia, Iran and 
Asia Minor. Previously, India, a country distinguished by its very early wheat 
cultivation, had given parent plants of the highest value; Northern India form¬ 
ing part of the original centre of soft wheat, maintains and has still further en¬ 
hanced its importance as a supplier of wheats for breeding. 

If all the different wheat varieties of the w^orld are taken into consideration, 
it will be seen that some superior germinative lines have become established 
independently of political frontiers, and to a certain degree even of climatic zones 
and conditions of cultivation. Chief among these varieties is Red Fife of Galicia 
and its derivatives Marquis of Canada, Yeoman of England, and Federation of 
Australia, varieties w T hich have all obtained a striking success, and together cover 
a very extensive area, which cannot, however, be exactly determined, as the 
different countries do not supply precise information on the subject. The im¬ 
portance of Red Fife becomes still more evident, w T hen its derivatives and more 
distant progeny are considered including: Onas , Bitnyip, Eden , Comeback , Hope , 
Tenmarq , Reliance and Thatcher in the United States: Pusa 4 , Pusa 120 and 
Pusa 165 in India; Pusa x Florence , Ble Cailloux in French North Africa; Sully , 
Mont fort , Aurele Gaby and Providence in France; Bankut 1201 in Hungary, and a 
multitude of others. It may be said that the Red Fife strain now covers a surface 
which is world-wide. 

Two other very important strains are the Hard Red Calcutta , from which Mar¬ 
quis is derived, and the Etawah from which Y and ill a and Federation originate # 
Among other leading varieties, the Japanese Akagomnghi should be noted, 
a wireat wdiich has acquired its renown through crossings with other types, from 
which were obtained the famous StraaipEuui varieties. Great importance is 
also attached to the English Squarehead variety. 
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If it be asked why these parent plants were preferred, it is seen that, with 
the exception of Squarehead, which owes its renown to its productivity, this pre¬ 
ference is due to their early maturity. This quality is of prime importance when 
the vegetation period is of short duration, and when the rainfall is insufficient 
as also when it is necessary 7 that the wheat should develop early in order that 
rust attacks may be avoided. 

This international composition of present day varieties, by establishing them 
on a very wide basis; provides them with that force which is their characteristic 
feature. It is to be hoped that the free exchange of varieties and parent 
plants winch contributes so largely to the progress of agriculture, will not be 
hindered, but, that on the contrary, international cooperation will be encouraged, 
a cooperation which has already given excellent results in breeding for rust 
resistance. Such cooperation could be still further developed, if breeders prove 
successful in obtaining international protection for their products, as has been 
their desire for many years past. 

N. v. Gescher. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

The development of rural electrification in the different countries has 
generally been in direct proportion to the density of the respective populations. 
In densely populated areas, as in the environs of large cities, electrification has 
made rapid headway, while in regions with a scattered population, progress was 
slow as consumers were not in a position to pay for the costly establishment 
of electric plants. 

Any marked increase in population results in the establishment of a scheme 
of electrification, continually undergoing development and independent of State 
assistance. Electrification plants have also made their appearance outside 
densely populated areas, as in recent years, many States have decided syst¬ 
ematically to extend rural electrification and to render such development 
possible, through their intervention, in regions where natural conditions were 
adverse to progress on these lines. 

The interest in rural electrification shown by public bodies is largely depen¬ 
dent on the importance they attach to their social policy programme. Due to 
the various uses in the house and on the farm, as well as to the simplicity, comfort 
and cleanliness provided by electrical equipment, and the intellectual activities 
it brings in its train, which must be taken into account, life in the country 
is now equipped with possibilities of development which ma}’ act as a count¬ 
erpoise to the depopulation of the countiyside. 

In the following chapters, a brief survey will be given of the development 
of rural electrification in the different countries. 

Austria. — The development of the production of electricity in Austria is 
closely connected with the problem of rural electrification. Formerly rmal 
electrification was obtained by two methods, according as the different areas 
came within the distribution radius of small independent stations or were supplied 
with electricity by large power companies. In the latter case, the method 
which gives a primary importance to the distribution of electricity to the in¬ 
dustries and towns employing the current, results in the electrification first of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rural lines and subsequently of that of the more 
remote districts. The most extensive development of electrification took place 
immediately following the war; it was a result both ot the shortage of petrol and 
fuels, and of the easy circumstances in which the peasants found themselves, 
at this period. In 1935, this development in many cases attained 95 per cent, 
of the properties covered by a distribution area. The specific consumption of 
electric current per farm holding amounted to 134-420 Kwh., for every hectare 
of cultivated land, 5 to 43.5 Kwh. and per head, 11.5 to 75 Kwh. 

Of the total electricity requirements 30 to 50 per cent, is absorbed by 
light consumption. The electricity capacity of each farm amounts to 0.45 Kw.- 
1.28 Kw. not including that of the electric threshing machines, which are 
equipped with motors up to 7 Kw. 
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The most extensive consumption of electricity is due to the use of mobile 
motors of 3 to 5 HP, which every year are increasingly employed as motor 
power for the different installations and faun machines. Electric threshers 
are a very valuable aid to threshers who travel from farm to farm. As in 
Germany, efforts are also being made in Austria to extend the uses of 
electricity in connection with agriculture, for example, in flour mills, saw-mills, 
cooperative dairies, rural tile-factories, etc. 

The distribution of electric current in the purely agricultural areas is partly 
obtained through secondary cooperative and communal systems and partly from 
electric lines belonging to the company furnishing the current. The high 
tension lines are chiefly in the possession of large companies. 

As the distribution costs in the rural districts are considerably higher than 
in the towns, the country consumer is required to contribute from 65 to 80 per 
cent, of the costs incurred in the construction of the installations. There is 
practically no difference in the tariff rates as compared with the towns. 

No financial assistance for electrification works has as yet been officially 
granted. 

Belgium. — In Belgium, since 1890, privately owned companies for the 
distribution of electricity have been concerned in the provision of rural elect¬ 
rification and in 1914, these companies supplied electric power to 4x0 com¬ 
munes. At that time, the distribution systems only extended to inhabited cen¬ 
tres and to agricultural districts in the vicinity of important towns. After the 
world war, the electric power companies grew very active, and were supported 
in some agricultural regions by the provincial authorities. 


The position of electrification in Belgium in 1936. 


Electrification system 

Number 

of 

communes 

Population 
supplied with 
electricity 

Average 
population 
per commune 

City supply controlled b} 5 ' privately-owned companies . 

90 

1,750,000 

19,400 

Rural supply controlled by privately owned companies 

1,904 

4,150,000 

2,180 

City supply under official administration. 

34 

1,306,000 | 

i 

38,400 

Rural supply operated by a communal association . 

164 

234,000 

1,420 

Rural supply under official administration ..... 

445 

820.000 1 

j 

1.840 

Rural distribution supplied by a high tension line 
installed by the provincial authorities. (These 
systems are included in the lines of tlie two 
preceding categories ... 

255 

.— 

— , 
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At the beginning of 1936, there were only 35 communes in Belgium with 
an average population of 400, which were not supplied with electric power and 
practically all the farms are supplied with electric light. On the small farms, 
electricity is used mainly for operating cream-separators, churns, washing and 
other small machines; on the large farms, it supplies motor power for fodder 
preparing machines and dairy apparatus. 

The present position of electrification in Belgium may be seen from the 
previous table: the figures given afford a means of estimating the relative import¬ 
ance attained by the private companies and public authorities in carrying 
out the work, to-day very complete, of the rural electrification of Belgian lands, 
and it has been possible to accomplish this end without financial assistance hy 
the Government. 

Czechoslovakia. — In 1918, only 11 per cent, of the communes in Czecho¬ 
slovakia were supplied with electric current, representing 34 per cent, of the 
population. Towards the end of 1935, 9,070 communes were provided with 
electricity, which represents 58 per cent, of the total number, 15,682, and the 
X)ercentage of consumers was approximately 80 per cent, of the total population. 
The consumption per head amounted to approximately 200 Kwh. 

Rural electrification in Czechoslovakia has been subsidized by the Govern¬ 
ment since 1924. Since 1927, special laws have been passed prescribing a proper 
system of electrification, and establishing the value of the subsidies to be granted 
to the communes and power stations. 

Denmark. — Since the initiation of the use of electricity, this source of 
energy has become widely diffused in Danish agriculture. In many areas in 
early years, windmills for the production of electric current were established 
by preference, but now agriculture, so far as possible, is supplied with current 
by electricity companies. There are now 437 public electric plants with an 
output of approximately 530,000 HP; this number includes 347 purely rural 
power stations, supplying direct current in the country districts. The high 
tension line has a length of 10,800 km. and the low, tension line serves an 
area of 24,000 km 2 . 

It may be stated that approximately 50 per cent, of all farm dwellings 
(corresponding to about 60 per cent, of the total area nnder cultivation) enjoy 
the benefits of electricity. The average consumption of current per annum and 
per ha., for all farms amounts to 17 Kwh. per ha. The average-sized farms not 
possessing electric mills consume approximately 12 Kwh. per ha. Medium¬ 
sized farms using an electric thresher, chaff cutters, mill, crushing mill, etc. show 
a consumption of 53 Kwh. per ha. The electric mills are the chief cause of an 
increased consumption of current. 

In 1934, the consumption of electric current in the country districts am¬ 
ounted to 35.5 million KwTl. for lighting purposes, and 69.1 million Kwh. foi 
motor power. 

The financing of rural electrification in Denmark was effected on a cooper¬ 
ative basis by means of loans, a system similar to that adopted for the electrific¬ 
ation of the towns. The success obtained through this system may be attrib- 
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iitecl to the extensive use of motor power and the extensive employment 
of machinery; compared with other machines driven by motor power, the electric- 
motor has many advantages. Electric motors are used chiefly for threshers, 
chaff cutters and v r ater pumps. 

The motors for threshers are usually of 5 to 7.5 HP, the motors for hay- 
choppers and pumps on medium sized farms, 2HP. 

In general, the working and depreciation cost of the electric motor are less 
than for a combustion motor; the use of tractors and locomotives is advantageous 
only in the case of large scale farms. Tariff rates tend to become standardized 
based on a rate to which should be added a rate for the current consumption. 
The charge for lighting purposes usually varies between 40* and 50 ore per Kwh.; 
the tariff for pow*er, between 20 and 25 ore per Kwh. 


France. -— Rural electrification in France was initiated as from 1919; the 
powder stations then in operation only supplied approximately 7,500 communes. 
Since then it has been possible to organize without State assistance a further 
distribution of power to 4,700 communes. Consequently the total number of 
communes (for the greater part, of an urban character) which have been able 
to obtain a supply of electricity amounts to approximately 12,200. The total 
population affected is- 29.6 millions. 

Electrification however is far from being complete for all these communes. 
Owing to the high cost of the establishment of electric plant and the low output 
of the rural lines, electric power only can be supplied in exceptional cases, 
through the efforts of industrial companies; hence a general collaboration, both 
technical and financial, between the State, the Departments, the communes, 
future consumers, and electrical industries was bound to develop. State aid 
became necessary in 7,000 out of the 12,200 communes referred to, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending electric services to the rural part of their territory, and there 
were thus 3.1 million persons to be supplied with electricity. 

The remaining communes all requested the aid of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for the complete electrification of their district, and the population con¬ 
cerned represented a total of 12.2 million inhabitants. 

Under the twofold aspect just considered, rural electrification with State 
assistance was extended to approximately 15.3 million persons in France. In 
1:936, only 2,239 communes (out of a total of 38,000) remained without an elec¬ 
tricity supply; the total number of inhabitants requiring electric current in the 
communes totally (755>°°°) an 6 partially unprovided with electricity, amounted 
to less than 4 million. 

The total costs incurred to-date exceed 7 milliard francs, to which the State 
contributed 3 milliards in subsidies and 560 millions in loans at a reduced rate 
of interest. 


As the rural population in France represents 46-47 per cent, of the total po¬ 
pulation,. it may be concluded that 80 per cent, of the agricultural population 
is at present supplied with electric current. 


French engineers have paid much attention to the improvement of electrical 
farm equipment. Great progress has been made in the use of electricity for irri- 
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gation and drainage work, as well as for ploughing. France is one of the two 
countries where electric ploughing has been extensively adopted in practice. A 
large number of associations possess electrical ploughing machines, with power 
varying between 35 and 200 HP. This machinery is working on the farms at 
arranged rates. 

The diffusion of electrical power throughout the rural districts of France has 
brought about a revival of home crafts for different industries which lend them- 
selves to decentralization. 

The measures recently adopted for simplifying tariffs aims at abolishing the 
multiple meters and minimum consumption rates, which were not popular with 
the rural customers. Hence in some regions, and beginning in 1934, gradually 
diminishing tariffs were applied, calculated by one meter only for lighting, do¬ 
mestic uses, and small agricultural motor power. The average annual consump¬ 
tion per head in electric power may be estimated at 31 Kwh. 

Germany. — In the adoption of measures for the rehabilitation of agri¬ 
culture in Germany, electrotechnique and electric economy play an important 
part; as a result of the efforts made in recent years, considerable progress has 
been attained in electrification and 80 % of the farms are supplied wbth electricity. 

The use of the electric motor, especially on farms of 20-iao ha., has gradually 
extended on lines parallel to the development of electric lighting, though satur¬ 
ation point is as yet far from being attained. Electro-thermic apparatus is also 
being increasingly employed, and up to the present, 25,000 electric kitchen ranges 
and approximately 5,000 drying-stoves for cattle fodder have been established 
on German farms. 

The reason for this development is due to the conspicuous benefits deriving 
from the application of electricity to farm work, and also to the scanty use made 
of the rural electric systems which has compelled the electric power companies 
to provide facilities for widely differing uses. These companies have paid spe¬ 
cial attention to the industrialized agricultural districts with their milling plant, 
tile-factories, and brick-kilns, dairies and saw r -mills; in consequence, the power 
companies have made every endeavour to obtain the greatest possible utilization 
of their plant. 

The experiments made in the hope of introducing the practice of electric 
ploughing on a large scale, have, up to the present, been unsuccessful, in six cases 
only machines of this type are now in operation in Germany. 

The number of rural consumers of electric power exceeds 3 million. The 
annual consumption in Kwh may be estimated at approximately 150 for a small 
farm, while for large farms, this figure increases to 3,000 and over. Taking the 
average between small and large farms, an annual consumption of 300 Kwh per 
farm may be reckoned, corresponding to the utilization of approximately 30 Kwh 
per ha of cultivated land. The total annual consumption of electric power in 
agriculture is considered to be 700 million Kwh, which is equivalent to 6 per cent, 
of the entire amount of electricity used in Germany. 

The production of electricity in Germany is usually in the hands of large 
central organizations, which distribute the high tension current over an extensive 
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area; these centres are entirely controlled by enterprises financed by public 
funds, private, capital being represented only to a limited extent. The partici¬ 
pation of public authorities indicates that the State is greatly interested in 
the question of electrification. In special cases, State subsidies guarantee the 
execution of electrification schemes. 

There is a pronounced tendency towards the stabilization of distribution 
charges, so far at any rate as regards scale rates. The adoption of a basic tariff 
is gradually being established, consisting in a fixed rate calculated according 
to the area of land under cultivation (in certain instances, according to the 
power required or installed) and an additional reduced rate dependent on the 
number of Kwh consumed. In principle, the agricultural installations obtain 
electric current under the same conditions as the city services. The tariff now 
in force acts as an incentive to an increased consumption, which is to the advan¬ 
tage of both consumer and producer. 

Great Britain. — Before and directly after the war, the supply of elec¬ 
tricity was limited to large cities and to their [immediate neighbourhood. Some 
country towns also enjoyed the advantages of electricity, which at that period,, 
was generated by ‘very small secondary power stations. 

A law of 1926 brought about the establishment of a uniform system for 
the whole country. The different electric power companies w^ere amalgamated 
and at the same time, those showing no working profit were eliminated. The 
districts where in general no electricity companies were in operation, were 
connected with the electric current though the establishment of inter-communal 
lines. 

As a result of this amalgamation and grouping, electrification a ; a whole, 
made very marked progress, from which agriculture has obtained special benefit. 

The lines which connect the different generating centres, known as gridlines*- 
as well as the distribution lines operate with a tension of 138,0000 volts and 
66,000 volts. The tension at the place of consumption is from 400 to 280 volts. 

During 1935, the electric line supplying the rural districts of Great Britain 
attained a length of 41,870 km. of which 18,650 km. are high tension and 23,220 
km. low tension lines. 

The supply of electricity in the agricultural districts is carried out in the 
same manner as in the towns. While in 1925, 200 farmers enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of electricity in their homes, in 1927, this figure increased to 700; 
in 1930, there were already 56 rural electric power stations which supplied current 
to 2,000 ox 3,000 consumers. In 1936, the number of rural consumers had 
increased to 28,000, and undoubtedly, further progress will shortly be obtained.. 

The advantages obtained by English farmers by wooking with electric motors,, 
are mainly due to the fact that electric motors require considerably less attention 
than combustion motors and are easier to use and there is practically no danger 
of fire. In cold weather freezing does not take place and the motors are always 
in good working order. In the dairy, owing to cleanliness in practical working 
and the absence of objectionable odours, electric motors are preferred to all 
other types. 
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Hungary* —- Rural electrification in Hungary was started in 1920, but 
the intensive development which began at this period was checked by the 
depression during the years following 1930. 

Electricity is generally supplied by transmission lines connected with mine 
power plants. The power at present furnished to rural consumers is not known; 
reports on the rate of increase and the development of power consumption 
are delayed owing to the character of agriculture in Hungary, a grain producing 
country, and to the crisis in recent years. The electricity consumed in agricultue 
may be estimated at 26 million Kwh. per annum, that is 6.5 Kwh. per head 
per annum. The electrification of rural areas is obtained partly through the 
direct action of the State and partly by State loans. Privately owned compa¬ 
nies supply 77 per cent, of the rural population with electricity, State 
owned companies, 21 per cent, and cooperative societies, 2 per cent. The 
greater part of the electricity consumed in agriculture is used by the motors 
working the threshers, crushers and grinders and an increased consumption 
may be expected in this branch. With rates from 0.1S to 0.25 pengo, electric 
motors are economical in use. 

India* — The question of rural electrification in India scarcely exists. In 
recent years, along the banks of the Ganges, a system of electric powder plants 
has been established, utilizing the current chiefly for irrigation work, and 
also for lighting purposes in the surrounding districts, where it is employed for 
the machinery in local industry. An important hydro-electric establishment 
is being constructed in the Punjab, which, when completed, will be able to 
distribute current for both agricultural and industrial uses. 

Italy. — I11 Italy, a large supply of electric power is available for agriculture. 
Besides lighting, four chief uses of electricity may be noted: (1) for irrigation 
works; (2) in drainage operations; {3) in farm work; (4) for ploughing the soil. 
It appears that by far the most important form of utilization is for irrigation 
and drainage works. Of a total consumption, which for 1930, was estimated 
at no million Kwh., 35.3 million are attributed to irrigation and 23.4 million to 
drainage; the amount used in farm work (including dairies) may be rated at 14.4 
million Kwh. while only 1.5 million Kwh. are required for electric ploughing. 

For irrigation and drainage operations, night current which is supplied at 
a lower rate, is mainly used. For land improvement work, the annual consump¬ 
tion of current is considered to be from 40 to 100 Kwh. per ha. Electricity 
is regarded both for irrigation and land improvement work as a preponderant 
source of energy. The number of electric irrigation plants gives a total of 
approximately 15,700. Electricity has not proved equally successful in other 
branches of agriculture. For farm operations and also in the dairy generally, 
electricity is so far rarely used, though considerable possibilities of develop¬ 
ment in this field are evident. 

Italian scientific workers have studied in detail the question of electric 
ploughing and have also carried out original experiments. Beginning with 
heavy ploughs of 100 HP, which are valuable for very deep ploughing only, an 
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attempt was made, and not unsuccessfully, to construct lighter ploughs between 
5 and 10 HP; these studies however are still at the experimental stage, though 
they promise well. Electric ploughing of the soil, even in Italy has not proved 
particularly successful and only approximately 50 electric plants are in operation. 

The Netherlands. — The agricultural districts of the Netherlands are pro¬ 
vided with electricity by the provincial electricity companies, except the areas 
in the province of South Holland, where electrification is obtained through district 

companies. 

In the electrification of the country, the electricity supply companies do 
not receive any financial assistance from the State Treasury, following the 
principle that the electrification of each district should be regulated according to 
its economic position. In case of doubt, consumers are requested to guarantee 
the costs. If this guarantee does not suffice, the losses occuring during the first 
years may be covered by a reserve fund in which part of the annual profits of the 
provincial company are deposited. In consequence of these measures, practic¬ 
ally the entire population of the Netherlands (98 per cent.) is supplied with low 
tension lines. 

The rates charged are the simple Kwh rate (for lighting only), and the double 
tariff (for different uses). On the other hand in recent j'ears, the tariff at a fixed 
rate is being increasingly adopted, even though the determination of a suitable 
basis for the fixed amount is rather difficult. 

There is no national organization for rural electrification in the Netherlands. 
At the same time, the measures relative to electrification are the same fox all 
provinces, as all these regulations comply with the stipulations regarding State 
grants. 

The rural population does not as yet use electricity very extensively. Al¬ 
though there are some exceptions, such as dairies, £>oultry farms, etc., it will be 
necessary to carry out an extensive propaganda campaign in order to convince 
the rural population of the great advantages of electricity in both farm work and 
domestic lighting. 

New Zealand. — The surface area of New Zealand amounts approxim¬ 
ately to 103,000 square miles, of which in 1935, 21,180 sq. miles were supplied 
with electricity, that is 20 per cent, of the area of the Dominion. The terri¬ 
tories not possessing electricity are fox the most part mountainous or thinly 
populated and 93 per cent, of the total population is pirovided with electric powder. 

In New Zealand, 98.4 per cent, of the electricity is generated by water 
power and 1.6 per cent, by other means. The most important hydraulic instal¬ 
lation is the Waitaki Hydro-Electric Plant, recently established; on attaining 
its full generating power, this plant will be able to produce 23,000 HP. 

The use of electricity in the dairy is very widespread. In 1931, 22,547 elec¬ 
tric milking machines were already in operation, thus allowing the simultaneous 
milking of 79,437 cows. The use of electric water heaters, cookers, etc. is con¬ 
tinually increasing. Ploughing with electrical machines is also regarded very 
favourably. 
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Puerto Rico, — Puerto Rico, an island in the West Indies, lies in the 
path of the moisture-laden trade winds. Frequent rains and the mountainous 
topography of the island constitute an abundant source of hydraulic power. 

After four centuries of Spanish rule, the island was ceded to the United 
States in x8c)S. Present requirements and the influence of American progress 
have accelerated development to the stage where electricity, of which the use 
is rapidly increasing, has become a necessity. 

As the island does not produce any mineral fuel, water power furnishes 
the most economical source of electric power. Until 1915, electricity was sup¬ 
plied by private companies. The construction by the Government of a hydro¬ 
electric works station in connexion with a government irrigation scheme for the 
dry coastal areas of the island, resulted in the intervention of the Government 
both for the production and distribution of electricity in an area, which no 
private enterprise had attempted to supply. The Government has since increas¬ 
ed its generating and distributing facilities to meet the demand. 

The low rates and the rvell-organized service explain the general use of elec¬ 
tricity; the system of distribution has been extended to cover the area of the 
island from the south-east point to the north and west coasts, where a supply 
of electricity was entirely lacking. 

The rates charged by the Government are identical for the same class of 
consumers in town and country districts. Residential and commercial rates 
progressively diminish and begin at a rate of 8 cents per Kwh. For a monthly- 
consumption of over 200 Kwh., the charge amounts to 1 y 2 <^ en ^ s P er kwh., 
and above 700 Kwh., I cent per Kwh. Agricultural and industrial rates average 
1.8 cents per Kwh. and for a consumption exceeding 300 Kwh. per month, 
the tariff is 1 cent per Kwh. 

The Government has devoted its attention principally to the electrific¬ 
ation of the rural districts. Towards the end of 1935, the system of distribution 
was not sufficient to provide for all the areas included in the zone of operation. 
During 1936, the field of rural electrification was considerably expanded with 
the assistance of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, which is a 
federal organization, and the number of rural consumers is rapidly growing. 

The electrical service, established by the Government within its zone of 
operation, has acted as a stimulus to the use of electricity throughout the island, 
and consequently, privately owned power companies also benefitted by a very 
considerable increase in consumption within their area. 

Sweden. — Rural electrification in Sweden began on an extensive scale 
during the period 1917-19, rapid progress being due to the shortage of petrol. 
Electrification rapidly extended in the following years, because of the economi¬ 
cally favourable position of agriculture. In spite of the severe crisis of 1920, 
the present economic position of the rural power stations is excellent. Rural 
electrification at present covers approximately 65 per cent, of the total area 
under cultivation in Sw-eden, or 75 to 80 per cent, of the area, which accor¬ 
ding to the authorities could be advantageously supplied with electricity. 

The distribution of electric pow T er in agricultural areas, is partly carried out 
by the ordinary power stations, and partly, by cooperative associations of con- 
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sumers, the latter system being the more common. The cooperative movement 
has been working in Sweden for a very considerable time. It has contributed 
very effectively to the encouragement and protection of the common interests 
of the farmers. In rural electrification, successful results have been generally 
obtained through cooperation. 

Apart from the production and distribution of electricity by the State, 
rural electrification has been realized without material assistance from the 
government and other public bodies. On the other hand the State facilitated 
the financing of small power stations by establishing loan funds. The State 
has also given assistance to advisor}'- work in rural regions. 

The electrification carried out by the Royal Water Power Service, on a 
uniform basis, through the agency of cooperative consumers associations, covers 
approximately one third of the area tinder cultivation in Sweden. In the organ¬ 
ization of cooperative associations, the Royal Water Power Service has given 
gratuitous assistance by drafting regulations, planning local distribution lines, 
accountancy methods budgets, tariffs, etc. 

In the first stages of rural electrification, the -Administration introduced 
special wholesale rates for the electricity sold to the rural power stations. Sub¬ 
sequently, these rates, as adapted to the requirements of agriculture, were accept¬ 
ed by the associations supplied by the Administration as well as by other compa¬ 
nies. The standardization of rural rates encouraged a more extensive use of 
electricity in agriculture, not only for lighting purpose but also for motive power 
and heating apparatus. A research institute subsidised by the State, devotes its 
attention to the question of new and improved uses of electricity in agriculture. 

Rural electrification in Sweden is steadily and rapidly improving and is 
considered to be a matter of high economic and social importance. 

Switzerland. — Rural electrification in Switzerland is closely connected 
with the general electrification of the country and cannot be considered separ¬ 
ately. Hence it would be difficult to obtain statistical data on the consumption 
of electricity with reference to rural economy, and to determine therefrom the 
specific consumption for the whole country. 

The development of rural electrification is characterized by two essential 
factors: its beginnings and its relatively advanced progress at the time of small, 
local power stations, that is to say, when the system of high tension lines was 
not yet in operation, and having regard to political administration of Switzerland 
which is a confederation of 22 sovereign cantons. In these conditions, the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of electricity are naturally decentralized and have de¬ 
veloped according to the nature and political conditions of the country. 

In the matter of distribution, rural electrification is very advanced as pract¬ 
ically the entire population, with few exceptions only, is supplied with electric 
current. The farmers have not however, taken full advantage of electricity, and 
the modernization of dairy and cheese industries by this means has made rela¬ 
tively little progress. 

The power companies supply current at reasonable rates for all the various 
uses of electricity. These charges have decreased 011 an average, approximately 
20 per cent, as compared with pre-war rates. 
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United States of America. — The first important advance obtained in rural 
electrification in U. S. A. dates hack to 1920. In 1921, the National Electric 
Light Association organized a Farm Lines Committee, which was subsequently 
known as the Rural Electric Service Committee, for the purpose of extending 
and explaining the benefits of electrification in the country districts. Specialists 
having a detailed knowledge of both electrotechnical and agricultural problems 
were appointed, and contributed considerably to the successful results obtained. 
Up to 1935, 12.5 per cent, of all the U. S. A. farms were supplied with electri¬ 
city, a high percentage, taking into consideration, the scattered position and size 
of the farms. Undoubtedly, this percentage must have exhausted the possibilities 
of economic utilization; considered however as an absolute factor, this percentage 
is low. It does not divide satisfactorily the supply of current as between town 
and country in due proportions and this gives rise to considerable difficulties 
in the economic expansion of many agricultural areas, trade, small businesses, 
and many home industries, which might be developed on the basis of local 
products, have for this reason inevitably gravitated to the towns. 

Taking these difficulties into consideration the U. S. A. Government decided 
to extend, the intercommunal lines to the wideet possible limits, through State 
funds and 100 million dollars have meanwhile been voted for investment in 
loans at low interest rates for the extension of inter-communal electrification. 

The following table show s the position of rural electrification up to 1935:— 
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The consumption of current in 1935 in the States east of meridian xoo amoun¬ 
ted to approximately 870 Kwh. per farm, while in the States west of meridian 
100 this consumption was about 5,670 Kwh. This meant a wide difference 
between the western and eastern States in respect of electric current was 
accounted for by the use of electricity in the irrigation of fruit and vegetable 
farms in the west. Of all the States in America, California, as regards agricul¬ 
ture, uses the most electricity (60 per cent, of the farms employ electric current) 
and shows a maximum average consumption per annunm of approximately 
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14.500 Kwh. The average given for the Western States is increased by the 
different dairies and poultry farms, which consume a considerable amount of 
current. 

For the great part of American agriculture - approximately 84 per cent, 
of the total which is provided with power - electrification would only be of 
small practical value,, as it is only utilized for lighting and for pumping drink¬ 
ing water, uses which do not necessitate a higher current than that required for 
domestic consumption in the towns, where the density of the population inev¬ 
itably results in a greater consumption. Consequently, for the majority of 
American farms, the use of electricity may be considered as a luxury. 

The extension of rural electrification is only of economic advantage:— 

(1) on farms not as yet supplied with electricity and situated in the prox¬ 
imity of electric lines; 

(2) on dairies, poultry farms, fruit and vegetable farms so situated that 
they receive electric current at prices comparing favourably with other sources 
of power. 

(3) in areas with a relatively high number of farms and dwelling houses. 

(4) on farms showing a high figure of income, where ordinary economic 
considerations need not be regarded. 

Apart from this economic aspect rural electrification as has already been 
mentioned, may be the result of politico-social motives, and this is the position 
in the United States. 

Now that the majority of farms, have already been supplied with electricity, 
the extension of electrical service to other farms is simply desiderable as a means 
of raising the standard of living in the country. In saying this it is not intended 
to minimize the advantages which electricity brings to the farms. It should 
however, be understood that, if an effective increase in the percentage of electrified 
farms is desired, some form of subsidy based on the intangible benefits of electr¬ 
icity in the home and not on its advantages in farm operations, in required. 

U. S. S. R. — Since the inauguratfon of the scheme for the electrification of 
the country side (Goelro) in 1920, great progress has beed made in the production 
of electricity in the U. S. S. R. To-day the U. S. S. R. is classed among the 
largest producers of electric power. In 1936, 32,000 million Kwh. were consumed, 
the greater part being adopted for agricultural uses. 

H. J. U OFTEN. 
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Artificial fecundation of live-stock. Towards the end of 1936, a scheme of 
collaboration between the XT. S. A. Department of Agriculture and the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture was drawn up for the purpose of carrying out a series of 
trials for the artificial fecundation of live-stock. The principal characteristic of these 
experiments consists in preserving the animal sperm obtained by Dr. Fred. W. Mil¬ 
ler at the IT. S. Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm, Beltsville, (Maryland), alive 
up to the time of its utilization in the fecundation of the Argentine herds. In 
order to contribute towards the successful issue of these experiments, the Pan- 
American Airways System has placed its regular aeroplane service, operating between 
Argentina and the United States, at the disposal of the authorities, free of charge* 
It is generally known that one of the fundamental characteristics of artificial 
fecundation is the prolongation of the vitality of the spermatozoids, in order to faci¬ 
litate their transport over considerable distances. Towards the middle of 1936* 
certain experiments were carried out between Great Britain and Poland on sheep* 
and on this occasion, it was possible to keep the sperm alive for two days. The 
present experiments of Dr. Miller relate to cattle; in recent trials, it was found 
that the sperm maintained a good vitality for a period of 15 days. 

Research workers have already been studying this question for over a century* 
with a view to obtaining an improved system of cross-breeding, a fuller utilization 
of the services of pedigree breeding animals and a decreased sterility in the female 
animals, 

A. P. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

PEroTin J. La question viticole ait Maroc. Bordeaux 1936, 294 pp. 

During the course of a long sojourn in North Africa, the A. obtained the various 
data published in this study of the essential question of vine-growing in Morocco. In 
this country, where the soil is particularly suitable for the cultivation of the grape-vine, 
a rapid development has taken place and the requirements of population are now exceed¬ 
ed. Morocco, a country of recent establishment, as the A. says, does not occupy a part- 
icrdarly favourable position as regards the export trade, the wine markets being mono¬ 
polized by other countries and overstocked with their products; on the other hand, 
with the commercial agreements at present in force, it is not always possible to prevent 
the importation of foreign wines. It does not therefore appear probable that an in¬ 
creased consumption of Moroccan wines will be obtained in the country, this consump¬ 
tion having attained a maximum as regards Europeans, and the Arabs consuming only 
fresh or dried grapes. The best means for remedying this crisis of over-production 
would be the suppression of part of the vineyards in order to reduce their area to the 
level necessary to meet the possibilities of the country’s own consumption. 


* Under this heading are Included short synopses of books received for review. 
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Ill the first part of this work, the A. studies the development of this crisis, its 
causes, and the measures now to be proposed. In the second and third sections, the 
present markets and the Moroccan regulations regarding vine-growing are described. 
Some interesting chapters deal with the native Mussulman and Jewish consumption 
and with the export trade on the French colonial and foreign markets. Among other 
means of absorbing output, mentioned by the A., is the use of fresh grapes, which may 
be obtained in Morocco both earlier and later than elsewhere, and also of grape juice 
preserved with benzoate for sale to the natives. 

A complete list of the regulations on vine-growing and thewine trade in Morocco, 
published in 1936, is given in an appendix. An extensive bibliography concludes the 
work.] 

M. J. 


Prof. Dott. Telesforo Bonadonna, he basi scientifiche e le possibility applicative 
della Fecondazioue artificials negli animali domestic !, Brescia 1937, Vol. J, 45 diagrams 
and 90 photos, 599 pp. 

[The question of artificial fecundation is by no means of recent date. Malpighi had 
already studied the problem in 1670; later Spallanzani, in 1779, obtained successful 
results for the first time in experimenting on a bitch. This practice was subsequently 
adopted, chiefly for horses, in France, Germany, England, and North America, It was, 
however, the Russian scientist, Ivanov, who in the XIXth century, placed the whole 
question on a technical and economic basis. 

Artificial fecundation offers the,, advantage of a fuller and more profitable utiliz¬ 
ation of male breeding animals, and in consequence, the cross-breeding required 
for the improvement of domestic animals is more easily carried out. For this reason, 
the Soviet Government, being desirous to reconstitute the national head of live-stock, 
which had been adversely affected during the first years of the collectivist regime, has 
extended this practice very considerably in the kolkhozes and the sovkhozes of the 
Union. To give some idea of the importance of the results obtained by this method in 
V. S. S. R., it is sufficient to note that in 1935, 4,250,000 female animals were artifi¬ 
cially fecundated. 

Prof. Bonadonna, as the result of a visit for the purpose of studying the subject 
in U. S. S. R., reviews the present state of the question in this country, in a chapter 
entitled: Notes on the technical principles and the possibilities of artificial fecun¬ 
dation for domestic animals. Another chapter is devoted to the part played by Ital¬ 
ian scientists in the study of this question. The A. then gives a translation of, the 
work of Prof. V. K. Milovanov: The principles of artificial fecundation. The chapters 
are as follows: (1) The general biological bases of artificial fecundation; (2) Collect¬ 
ion of the sperm; (3) Technology of the sperm; (4) Fecundation; (5) Artificial 
fecundation in animal husbandry practice; (6) System of rules for the feeding, main¬ 
tenance and valuation of the male breeding animal. From the technical point of 
view, this work is the most complete yet issued; further data of a practical order taken 
from another work by the same author are inserted by the translator. 

The book concludes with the Proceedings of the xst Congress on the Artificial 
Fecundation of Farm Animals, which took place at Moscow from 28 December, 
1933 to 4 January, 1934, which are of particular importance because of the large 
amount of practical information therein contained. 


M. J. 
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Waonkr, Otto, Dev Obstbait im hmdwirtschciftlichen Beiviebe. Arbeiten des Reichs- 
nahrstandes, Vol. 17, Berlin Reichnahrstand A'erlags-Gesellschaft, 1937, 78 pp., 

34 

[There appears to be rather a superabundance of books in the German language 
dealing with fruit cultivation; the present work is however of importance because fruit 
growing is considered from the point of view of agricultural enterprise, and of the small 
farm in particular, and also because fruit growing, especially in Germany, where it is 
now self-sufficing, has special importance in this connection. For this reason, the A. 
lias entitled his work: « Campaign for an increase in fruit production ». 

The A. considers the choice of the variety as the most difficult problem. Omitting 
all description of the innumerable varieties, he advocates planting on the farms, only 
such varieties as have already become well-established in the district owing to the pro¬ 
ductivity, and the high commercial value of the fruits. The less favourable the soil 
and climatic conditions, the greater the necessity for carefully selecting the most 
suitable varieties and restricting them to a limited number. 

Proper prominence is assigned to the question of fertilization. The A. also deals 
with the planting of fruit trees: planting period, methods, planting distance, etc. The 
A. lays special emphasis on the cultivation methods to be adopted for fruit trees during 
the growth, period. He considers that careful treatment as regards pruning, fertiliz¬ 
ation and the control of pests and diseases is the fundamental requisite for successful 
fruit production on the peasant farm. One of the most important methods of all is 
the regrafting of trees with a poor yield either in quantity or quality, due to the 
unsuccessful adaptation of the variety to local conditions. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to the questions of fruit marketing and storage 
and also fruit exhibitions, which have an important instructional and educa¬ 
tional value). 

X. G. 


Haiink J., Dev Wintergevstenbau. Arbeiten des Reisehnahrstandes, Vol., 18 Ber¬ 
lin. Reisehnahrstand Verlags-Geselischaft, 1937, 88 pp., 30 figs. 

[Although the cultivation of winter barley has developed considerably in Ger¬ 
many in recent years, this crop in 1936 only covered 2.1 per cent, of the arable 
land. The A. considers that this cereal merits wider diffusion. The yield per ha. of 
winter barley is superior to that of all other cereals commonly cultivated in Germany. 
The average yield per ha. during the period i93 2 -*935 amounted to >5 qx. (as against 
22.4 qx. for wheat) and this average shows a marked tendency to increase. 

Among the economic advantages obtained through the cultivation of winter barley, 
the A. draws special attention to the improved distribution of farm work. Winter 
barley is sown in the autumn before rye and is ready for harvesting at a relatively 
slack period, between the harvesting of hay, of rye and of other cereals. The early 
ripening of winter barley renders it especially suitable as a catch crop. In this 
connection, the A. advocates sowing clover, or a mixture or leguminous forage 
plants or else a rutubaga crop, etc. 

According to the A., in crop rotation, winter barley should occupy a place superior 
to oats, and one more favourable than that usually given. The farmer would con¬ 
sequently obtain higher yields than are usually found with other cereals. 

After having indicated the requirements of winter barley as regards climate and 
soil, the A. gives detailed information on the methods of cultivation: preparation of 
the soil, manuring, sowing, methods of cropping and harvesting. He discusses in 
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detail questions of varieties and of the control of weeds, diseases and pests. In 
the concluding chapter, in dealing with the use of barley on the farm itself and else¬ 
where, certain economic considerations are also discussed]. 

N. G. 

Schmidt Hugo, Ziicht und Anbau von Korbweiden, Arbeiten des Reichsnahrstandes 
Vol. 19, Berlin, Reischsnahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1937, 50 pp., 11 figs. 

[This brochure, which deals with the selection and growing of willows for basket- 
making, is written by a practical man and intended for the use of persons occupied in 
willow cultivation. 

Following some general considerations, the writer describes the methods of willow 
growing, including the preparation of the soil, planting, methods of cultivation and 
harvesting. 

By far the most interesting and important chapter is that in which the different 
species and varieties of willows and selection methods are treated. Taking into consi¬ 
deration the fact that, up to the present, the wallow tree used for basket making, has 
never been subjected, either in Germany or elsewhere, to effective selection work, 
important results may be expected from these experiments. The A. describes his own 
selection trials, carried out for a period of over ro years. The winnowers are justified 
in complaining that the rods furnished in the trade vary considerably in quality; some 
break easily, and others are difficult to strip. Consequently, selection work is necess¬ 
ary not only to improve yield but also, and more important still, quality. The A. 
notes the different varieties of willow suitable for cultivation : the best being Salix 
viminalis, followed by S. purpurea S. americana , etc. 

In Germany it is forbidden to sell osier withes except those produced in plantations 
specially recognized for the purpose. In Chapter IY wall be found the regulations of 
18 December 1935 under which the trade is controlled. 

A very full chapter deals with the diseases and pests of the wallow. In discussing 
these question the A, keeps very closely to the treatise prepared by Prof. Ludwigs and 
Dr. Schmidt, and published by the Central Plant Protection Station of Berlin-Dahlem]. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Historical. 

The successful ending to the wars of Independence marked the beginning 
of a period of intense expansion of every kind in the United States of America; 
the leaders of public opinion as well as the heads of business concerns of the 
country cooperated in the plan of developing the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial possibilities, etc. of the new nation, which was chiefly one of agri¬ 
cultural and rural activities. 

For some considerable time, North America had already been the object 
of great interest to scientific workers, many of whom during the iSth and 19th 
centuries carried out research studies of every kind. Among those who were 
most closely associated with the agricultural movement, mention may be made 
of Benjamin Smith Barton (1766-1815) professor of natural history and botany 
at the Philadelphia College, John Bartram (r69g-X777) and his son William Bar- 
tram (1732-1823) who contributed considerably to a better acquaintance of 
American indigenous plants; Humphrey Marshall (1732-1801) who published a 
list of indigenous plants; Gerard Troost (1776-1850), founder and first president 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. 

During the 18th century and at the beginning of the 19th, in U. S. A. 
many associations were established for the purpose of bringing about improve¬ 
ments in agriculture: among these were, the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, founded in 1785, the South Carolina Society for the promotion and 
improvement of agriculture, organized at Charlestown in 1785, the New Jersey 
Society for promoting agriculture, commerce and art founded in 1781. Similar 
associations were established in the following states: Massachusetts in 1792, 
New Hampshire in 1814, Virginia in 1811. I11 1852, there were approximately 

300 organizations in active operation divided over 31 States and 5 territories, 
and in i860, 941 agricultural associations were registered with the United States 
Society of Agriculture. 

Contemporaneously with the rise of these societies, State Boards of Agri¬ 
culture were established; the first was founded in 1819 at New York; the example 
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of New York was followed in 1820 by New Hamsphire, in 1846 by Ohio and 
in 1851 by Massachusetts; the object of these Boards being the promotion of 
agricultural education and the improvement of agriculture in all its branches. 
Meanwhile the American press had made its appearance (New Jersey Gazette 
in 1776, the Agricultural Museum in 1810, the American Farmer in 1819, the 
Horticultural Register in 1835, etc.) numerous treatises on agriculture, stock 
farming and horticulture were published between 1750 and 1850, especially 
when agricultural instruction began in the schools of the country. 

In 1819, Josiah Holbrook established an industrial school 011 similar lines 
to Fellenberg's College and in 1824, opened an agricultural school at Derby 
which was later closed owing to lack of financial support. 

During the x8th century* and at beginning of the 19th, instruction in natural 
sciences had been gradually introduced in some of the colleges of North America; 
in 1727, a section for natural philosophy was founded in the Harvard College 
and a professorship of natural history was established in 1804; previous to 1820, 
the institutions giving instruction in natural sciences were the Williams, Bowdoin 
William and Mary, Dickinson and Hobart Colleges, as well as the Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina Universities. 

Between 1819 and 1830, many schools of mechanic arts were founded, affording 
an easy means of introduction to agricultural practices; at the same time many 
institutions where theoretical and practical instruction in agriculture is combined 
with the different accademical studies given in the secondary schools were opened; 
these" institutions which may be classed among schools of agriculture, differed 
very considerably, especially in respect of agricultural instruction; as a general 
rale, this instruction was of a superficial and temporary nature. Their greatest 
value lay in the stimulation of the movement in favour of the founding of 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Among these schools may be men¬ 
tioned the Gardiner I/yceum (Maine) founded in 1821, the Agricultural Seminary 
o£ Derby (Conn.) in 1824, the Boston Asylum and Farm School (Thompson's 
Island) established in 1832, the Cream Hill Agricultural School (Conn.) founded 
in 1845. 

Agricultural and scientific instruction was also given in numerous private 
colleges; the first of this kind is the Rensselaer Institute, founded in 1824 at 
Troy, N. Y.; agricultural instruction was introduced into Washington College 
(now Trinity College) in 1824, also into Amherst College (Massachusetts) in 
1843 and into the Farmers' College, Ohio in 1846. 

However little progress was made through the introduction of agricultural 
instruction in institutions which were entirely under private control and everyone 
desirous of seeing agricultural education placed on a proper basis, considered 
that the Government only could effectively put this plan into execution. In 
some States a movement in favour of this solution arose. This movement will 
extend and consequently result in the founding of State Colleges of agriculture 
and their endowment by means of the Band-Grant Act of 1862. The States 
where State institutions were established giving an agricultural instruction before 
1862 were the following: New York, Virginia, Michigan, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Vermont and Illinois* 
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In 1851-52 Richard Yates, Illinois deputy at the Congress, presented to 
the Society of Agriculture of the United States the Turner's plan in favour 
of the establishment of an industrial University in each State; and in 1852, 
the second Illinois Farmer's Convention passed a resolution to request Congress 
to use the funds obtained from the sale of public lands to endow educational 
institutions. This motion was presented to Congress in 1854 when however, 
it was not taken into consideration. During the course of the succeeding 
years, numerous persons of influence urged the opinion of the American agri¬ 
cultural world in favour of the Illinois resolution; these were Professor Henry 
of the Smithsonian Xstitution, Hr. Byngton of Connecticut; Turner, originator 
of this plan and Murray, representing the Illinois Confederation at the North- 
West Industrial Convention, urged the Associations and influential members from 
Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon and other States between 1S54 an d 1857, order 
to obtain a Federal endowunent for the establishment of industrial Universities. 

When Buchanan became president in 1857, the partisans of this federal 
grant decided to again bring up the question before Congress. However, it 
was only in 1862 that Justin Smith Morrill, then Vermont deputy at Congress, 
succeeded in passing the law which bears his name. 

This Raw is the basis of the present Agricultural Education Organization 
in the United States. 

Present state of agricultural education. 

Agricultural instruction is given in Rand-grant Institutions, The main 
principle followed in their establishment was that of the democratization of 
higher studies, which principle was ratified by the Morrill Act promulgated by 
Congress in 1862. In virtue of this Act, each State or territory on request would 
receive a certain number of lands not yet claimed and situated in the West; 
from the revenue obtained by the sale of these lands each State would thus 
assure under certain conditions the establishment, assistance and upkeep of at 
least one college where not only would instruction be given in the sciences, clas¬ 
sics, military tactics, but also in all branches of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

The first State to take advantage of this Act was Iowa in 1S62; 14 States 
followed suit in 1863 and 37 in 1871. According to the regulations of the Act 
each State would receive 30.000 acres of land for each senator and deputy at 
Congress, Therefore New York State obtained the largest area of land (990,000 
acres); for the remaining States the average varied between 90,000 and 350,000 
acres. The method followed by each State in the organization of these new 
types of colleges differed very considerably; in 15 States where Universities and 
State Colleges were already in existence at the time when the law -was passed 
at Congress, the revenues obtained from this endowment were allotted to these 
institutions for the purpose of organizing colleges or divisions for agriculture 
and mechanic arts. In 28 States, the Regislative Assembly decided to found 
new colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, controlled and directed by the 
State. The Southern States organized colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts for white people and also for negroes. 


* Tcc. iQ Ingl. 
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The next stage in the organization of this agricultural education was marked 
by the Hatch Act in 1887, by virtue of which an experiment station was to be 
established in each State of the Union; these stations would preferably be 
connected with the land-grant colleges, whose functions were not only resident 
instruction but also research work. The Federal subsidies for each station thus 
established amounted to 15,000 dollars per annum. 

The second Morrill Act, adopted in 1890 granted to each college, a maximum 
annual Federal subsidy of 25,000 dollars, obtained from the sale of public lands; 
this supplementary grant thus completed the initial endowment. In the same 
way, the Adam Act in 1906 granted to experiment stations a Federal subsidy 
beginning with 5,000 dollars and amounting to a maximum of 15,000 dollars 
at the end of 5 years. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the advantage of having an 
industrial, vocational and agricultural education in the secondary and elementary 
schools was noted; the introduction of this instruction in the public schools 
necessitated the training of specialized teachers which became the perogative 
of the land-grant colleges “which received an annual supplementary subsidy of 
25,000 dollars (amendment of Senator Knute Nelson in 1907). This amend¬ 
ment was drawn up in practically the same way as the second Morrill Act, 
with this exception that the colleges could utilize part of this sum for the train¬ 
ing of teachers intended to give elementary instruction in agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 

With regard to feminine education, the introduction of instruction in home 
economics in the curriculum of the land-grant colleges has particularly widened 
the scope of these latter in extending to women the benefits of the vast move¬ 
ment of democratization in higher education. From 1875, the agricultural col¬ 
leges of Iowa and Kansas already gave courses in sewing, cooking, chemistry of 
food and nutrition. In 1S90, only 4 land-grant colleges had sections of home 
economics. In 1910, the influence of the American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations contributed considerably to the establishment 
of a 4 years course in home economics in many land-grant colleges, but not 
until a later period did instruction in home economics become an integral 
part of the curricula in these institutions. 

Another important stage in the history of agricultural education was marked 
by the adoption by Congress of the Smith-Fever Extension Act, by virtue of 
which the practical agricultural education of the people, would be assured by 
a staff dependent on the colleges and actually living in agricultural areas. One 
of the most effective results of this Act was the acknowledgement of the neces¬ 
sity for home economics for women. Considerable funds were required for the 
establishment and upkeep in each county of the States of a vast organization 
of delegates from the colleges; the Federal Government took the initiative in 
offering half the necessary capital; the remainder to be supplied by the States, 
counties and colleges. The law establishing this new r type of instruction is 
known as the Smith-Fever Act, from the name of the Representative and Sena¬ 
tor who caused it to be passed before the House of Representatives and before 
the Senate in 1912. * 
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All the States took advantage of this Act, and shortly after, by means of 
agricultural officials nominated in the counties, practical instruction in agricul¬ 
ture and home economics was brought from the colleges to the rural pop¬ 
ulation. 

During the following year, further Federal laws were passed in favour of 
the land-grant colleges; these concerned the financial aspect and their education¬ 
al programme: first of all, the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 dealing with the devel¬ 
opment of vocational instruction in agriculture, commerce, home economics 
industry and the training of teachers specialized in these different branches. 
In accordance with this Act, a National Council for Vocational Instruction was 
established, and also a local council in each State. 

The Purnell Act in 1925 determined the kind of research work to be carried 
out by the experiment stations of the colleges. Finally, the Capper-Ketcham 
Act approved in 192S, increased the annual Federal subsidy granted to the col¬ 
leges by 980,000 dollars. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Governing Board. 

A Land-grant college or State University is controlled by a Governing 
Board, a legislative body which may hold at the same time administrative, exe¬ 
cutive and supervisory powers. This Board sees to all details concerning the 
Institution, maintenance of its estates, finances, and educational programme.. 
The method employed in forming these Boards varies; women may also take 
part in them; election is obtained either by popular vote (in three States), 
nomination by the State Governor (24 States), by the Governor with the consent 
of the Senate (12 States) or else by the Legislative Assembty of the State. 

In the conventional institution of higher education, the president is the 
chief executive officer; two administrative offices come immediate^ under his 
control, the office of financial affairs and that of the registrar. Also a certain 
number of other administrative bureaux are entrusted with specific functions 
regarding the institution; in this group may be placed the deans for men and 
women, the directors or deans for instruction, research work, extension, the 
vice-president and the assistants of the president. In some cases the president 
is called chancellor; this post is generally of indefinite duration. 

Financial situation of Land-Grant colleges. 

From a financial point of view, the land-grant colleges are placed in a 
position which may be described as strategic; being maintained by means of 
public taxes, the advantage of a stable income is assured. The colleges also 
receive subsidies from private institutions in the form of endowments, divi¬ 
dends etc. Moreover, they obtain further regular grants from the Federal 
Government and the State. 
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The incomes received by the colleges during the last 20 years have increased 
■enormously; this increase is due praticall} r entirely to the augmentation of 
State grants. The land-grant colleges do not give" free instruction; nevertheless, 
student fees play a more or less important part in the returns budget amounting 
up to 27,1 per cent, in some instances (Vermont University)* and not exceeding 
0.7 per cent in others (College of Agriculture and Mechanic ~ Arts in New 
Mexico). 

The subsidies allotted to the land-grant colleges by the Federal Government 
are obtained from 6 differents funds, established b3 r virtue of the following 
laws: hand Grant Act in 1862, Morrill Act in 1S90, the Nelson Amendment 
of 1907, Smith-Hughes Act, Hatch-Adams Acts, Purnell Act and the Smith- 
Lever Act. 

With regard to the apportionment of the expenses, it may be said that 
82 per cent, of the total revenue is allotted for instruction at the college, for 
extension, the experiment station and the library, the remaining iS per cent, 
covers the administrative expenditure, general charges, etc. 

Resident education at the college only absorbs approximately 50 per cent, 
of the sums allotted for instruction (about 75 per cent, at the University of Puerto 
Rico, only 17.7 per cent, at the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of 
Mississippi). Agricultural extension takes approximately 15.4 per cent, of the 
total expenditure required for instruction. By “ agricultural extension ” is 
intended the instruction given to the people by the land-grant colleges by means 
of agricultural agents in the counties, house demonstration agents, corresponcl- 
anee courses, evening classes, etc. Finally, an average of 14 per cent, of the 
funds allotted for instruction are required for the experiment stations. 

According to Bulletin No. 9 of the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, U. S. A., the total value of landed property of the 52 colleges was 
estimated at 427,005,366 dollars in 1930, an estimation based on the original 
cost price, valuations, or on both the cost price and valuations. In this sum, 
10.S per cent, cover the grounds and university campus; 40.5 per cent, the 
buildings excluding dwelling places; 4.8 per cent, the resident halls; 12.6 per 
cent, the apparatus, machinery and furniture; 0.06 per cent., the live-stock; 
3.8 per cent., publications for the library; 6.5 per cent., the Federal Grant endow¬ 
ments; 17.9 per cent., other endowments; 2.5 per cent., different properties. 

College Fees: The original concept of the land-grand college was that of an 
institution of higher education "without fees making an integral part of the free 
public school system; this concept gradually changed and at present, practically 
every land-grant college receives college fees. These fees are apportionated in 
three general groups: the fees for the instruction itself, special fees for specific 
purposes, and laboratory fees. In 1928, the college fees received by all the land- 
grant colleges and universities amounted to 15,388,563 dollars. These sums are 
either retained by the institution or else deposited in the State Treasury. 

Lands and Edifices: As a rule land-grant colleges own considerable areas 
of land, which in many cases, exceed the actual requirements of instruction and 
experimentation. The landed properety of 42 colleges amounts to 119,447 acres; 
of this area, only 52,800 acres are reserved for the campus (area which is taken 
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up by the various edifices of a college or university), for purposes of instruction, 
experiment farms, sport and military practice. The excess area is chiefly forest 
land. Bach institution possesses from 168 to 16,083 acres. Three institutions 
control over 10,000 acres of land and twelve under 1,000 acres. The area taken 
up by the farms varies considerably; in 22 colleges the farms cover less than 1000 
acres, while in many others, the surface area is from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. The 
number of buildings per institution is from 10 to 100 in 32 institutions and from 
100 to 367 in 10 others. The States generally provide the necessary funds for 
construction (77 per cent, is contributed). 

Admission requirements in the Land-Grant colleges* 

The requirements for admission to the freshman class (first year of a four- 
year course) are fifteen units. 

An entrance unit is the credit given for a successfully completed course 
pursued in an accredited high school or preparatory school for an entire acad¬ 
emic year, with five recitations a week of not less than forty-five minutes each. 
Two laboratory periods count the equivalent of one recitation period. 

Of these fifteen units, 8 are generally compulsory and 7 elective. With 
regard to the admission requirements of the various land-grant colleges, the 
volume on Agricultural Education in North America shortly to be published 
shows both the minimum number of requisite units for each compulsory course 
and the maximum number of units allowed for each. These courses are as follows: 
English, algebra, geometry, one foreign language, social sciences; biology, math¬ 
ematics, physics, technical studies. 

Differences in the admission requirements of the various institutions. — Ac¬ 
cording to an enquiry carried out in 1928-1930 by the United States Department 
of the Interior (Survey of Land-grant colleges and Universities) admission require¬ 
ments van 7 considerably from one institution to another. Some twenty insti¬ 
tutions accept all graduates from accredited high schools; 23 admit candidates 
not having the necessary number of units in certain specified subjects; others 
require that these studies should be completed during the first year's course* 
Candidates who have not graduated from high schools who would have obtained 
the number of units required for admission to the first class of a four-year course* 
and comprising the units specified, may be accepted by 31 institutions on present¬ 
ation of a certificate. In 15 institutions, it is necessary for the candidates to be 
recommended by the Principal of their high school. There are also differences 
depending on whether the candidates reside in the States, thus the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Illinois require that non-resident students aver¬ 
age 10 points above the passing grade. The University of Missouri require that 
students from other States should be in the first two-thirds of their class. On, 
presentation of a certificate, candidates from high schools not officially recognized 
are admitted by ix institutions; 38 will not take such students; the College of 
Agriculture in Connecticut and the University of Tennessee subject the students 
to an examination in English and mathematics; at the Clemson College of Agri¬ 
culture, this examination comprises English, mathematics, history and one other 
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subject; at the University of Kentucky, these subjects are English and math¬ 
ematics, and two other studies to be chosen by the student; in the Universities 
of West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Texas, the entry examination 
for candidates from non-accredited high schools comprises a still greater number 
of subjects; the University of Nebraska also sets an intelligence test. 

Admission of women to college courses: Women are admitted to 47 institutions 
to follow undergraduate courses. Three institutions do not accept women, these 
are the Mississippi College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the Clemson College 
of Agriculture, and the Texas College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. I11 
42 institutions, women are admitted both to undergraduate courses and to gradu¬ 
ate schools. Some universities do not accept women for ever}’' course ; at the 
University of Minnesota, women are not allowed to take courses in mining indus¬ 
try and metallurgy. The University of Florida does not accept women at any 
class not given by the State College for women of Florida; the students must 
be 21 years of age. 

Admission of special students: These students are those who for some reason 
do not fulfil the admission requirements of the college. The majority of the 
institutions accepting candidates of this type require that they shall be of 
adult age and that they have had practical experience in the subject which 
they wish to study. The Rutgers University and the State College of Montana 
do not admit special students; at the University of Tennessee, the number of 
these students is limited to 25 per cent, of the total number admitted. Other 
institutions have no regulation regarding special students. (State College of 
North Carolina, State College of Pennyslvania). 

Practically all the institutions accepting special students allow them to 
become regular students after the fulfilment of certain conditions; 33 institutions 
grant special students the facility of completing their knowledge by means of 
examinations, in order to become regular students; 4 institutions do not extend' 
this privilege beyond the first year, 19 continue it beyond the third year; at the 
University of Arizona, these examinations may be taken at any time. 

Foreign students: Seventy per cent of the foreign students are absorbed by 
the following institutions: the Universities of California, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, the Institute of Technology, Massachussetts, the Cornell Institute. 
The students from abroad come from 65 different countries; 70 per cent of this 
contingent is supplied by the following 9 countries: Canada, China, Mexico, 
Japan, India, Russia, Union of South Africa, England and Germany. The 
proportion of female students is 11 per cent. Approximately half of the foreign 
students follow courses in agriculture, these students are chiefly from South 
America. Nineteen land-grant colleges particularly encourage foreign students, 
29 give no special facilities one way or another, and only one does not encourage 
them. In connection with the admission of foreign students, the following 
points are raised: (1) their knowledge of the English language; (2) the possibility 
ff applying the usual standards of admission; (3) their aptitude in making the 
necessary social adaptations. 

In respect of English, two methods are applied: the first, followed by 34 
land-grant institutions, is as follows: the foreign student must present a diploma 
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certifying that he has the same knowledge of English as the American student. 
The second system which is followed by 16 land-grant institutions authorizes 
the foreign student to substitute for the certificate in English required for admis¬ 
sion, a similar one in his own language. In this case, which is more favourable 
to foreigners, the student must, however, at the same time show by written 
and oral examinations that he has a sufficient knowledge of English. 

In the majority of land-grant colleges the value of foreign diplomas or 
degrees is decided by the Office of Education. Many colleges refer to the Ameri¬ 
can consulates abroad. 

As a general rule, each candidate is judged on his individual merits. The 
University of Illinois accept the final certificate given by the secondary schools 
in Europe. 

Advisory Staff. 

In all the land-grant institutions, staff work is dependent on two offices, 
that of the Dean of men and that of the Dean of women. 

Office of the Dean of women: This office is in operation in 39 land-grant 
institutions and the title of Dean of women is given to the person in general 
control of the students. To hold this position, the average age should be 45 
years. The functions which the Dean of women must carry out, are the 
■following given in order of importance: supervision of social activities and 
discipline, participation in the students' organizations, supervision of housing 
and feeding, teaching, control of absences and the employment of students' time, 
sanitary control, supervision of physical education and instruction in religion. 

Office of the Dean of men: The duties of a Dean of men vary considerably 
according to the institute. The greater part of their time is taken up by personal 
interviews with each student, dealing with school, financial, physical and other 
problems. 

Up to date, however, it seems that the functions of the Dean of men are 
not so clearly defined as those of the Dean of women. 

Organization of agricultural education in the Land-Grant colleges. 

Taken on the whole, the organization of agricultural education is practically 
identical in all these institutions. There are four divisions which are as follows: 
(a) The agricultural experiment station organized for research work and experi¬ 
mentation ; ( b ) Resident instruction in agriculture ; (c) Resident instruction 
in home economics ; (c) Extension work in agriculture, home economics given 
by the Division of Agricultural Extension. 

The work of these divisions is closely associated. 

Resident instruction in agriculture. 

This instruction comprises four-year courses, two-year courses, short term 
courses and supplementary classes for the degrees of Master and Doctor (gradu¬ 
ate school), and courses for teachers in secondary agricultural instruction. 
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The students following the four-year courses are called Freshman, Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors according to each consecutive year of study. 

During the first two years, no specialized studies are made as a rule. Classes 
are given in Agriculture, Home Economics and Industrial Arts, and especially 
in basic Sciences such as Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Bacteriology 
Entomology ; English, Mathematics, History, Economics and Agricultural Sub¬ 
jects are also included. 

During the two subsequent years, specialized studies are made ; candidates 
wishing to take a bachelor degree have the choice of several specialized studies, 
the following being the most important: * 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Education ; 
Rural Engineering, Agronomy ; Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry ; Horti¬ 
culture. 

Generally, the colleges of agriculture also give a four-years course in Agri¬ 
cultural Business for the post of director in commercial co-operative organiza¬ 
tions ; during the « junior » and « senior » years, special instruction is given in 
Marketing, Business Psychology, Geography, Statistics, Business Law, Trans¬ 
portation, Agricultural Economy, etc. 

The four-years course of the college of agriculture leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Students who are unable to remain four years at college 
may take a two-years course ; the admission requirements are the same as for 
the four-years course. These studies are ratified by a diploma. 

The land-grant colleges, also give a one-year course and short term courses 
of a few days to several weeks, in certain subjects (Dairying, Horticulture, etc.). 
These courses are essentially pratical, while the four-year courses deal princi¬ 
pally with the theoretical aspect; some colleges, however, before allowing ad¬ 
mission to a four-years course in agriculture, require that candidates should 
have already had 6 months practice in agriculture. 

In the land-grant institutions, besides the college of agriculture described 
above, are also other colleges or schools which though not specializing in agri¬ 
culture, give an instruction on similar lines ; these are the School of Home Econ¬ 
omics, School of Education, School of Engineering, and the School of Arts and 
Science. 

The School of Home Economics usually gives a four-years course terminating 
in a degree of Bachelor of Science; it comprises several divisions (Relative Arts, 
Textiles and Clothing, Infant Welfare, Nutrition, Housekeeping, Alimentation 
and Supervision of Institutions, Instruction in Home Economics). 

The School of Education specializes in the training of principals for elementary 
and high schools, superintendents for rural and town schools, teachers of high 
schools, supervisors of all kinds. The course takes four years and is ratified by 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Among the subjects taught are Physics, 
Biology, Agriculture, Hygiene, Home Economics, Natural Sciences, etc. 

The School of Engineering usually gives a four-years course in agricultural 
engineering terminating in the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Among the subjects required at the College of Arts are Bacteriology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Entomology, Geology, etc. 
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This division of the land-grant college in a certain number of schools is there¬ 
fore not absolute, as students may easily attend a course in one school and parti¬ 
cipate in a class of another. Thus students in the School of Agriculture may 
take a course in Bacteriology in the College of Arts. 

However, the bachelor degree is not the highest conferred the universities 
or land-grant colleges of the United-States. Each school or college of the different 
land-grant institutions allows students to continue further advanced studies 
in the special subject which they have selected by taking courses at the 
graduate school, after having fulfilled certain conditions. Therefore on the 
majority" of the institutions, graduate courses are held in various specialized 
subjects : Agriculture, Home Economics, Education, etc. 

In order to be accepted for these graduate courses, candidates must already 
hold a bachelor degree and be approved by a special committee, the « Committee 
on Graduate Study », the degree obtained on the termination of these studies is 
that of Master of Arts or Science; usually, the student may not attain this degree 
until after an academic year of 36 weeks has passed since being accorded his 
bachelor degree. 

Each student must draw up a thesis on some subject and pass a final general 
examination. In some cases, the schools also confer a degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy (after 3 years’ supplementary study). 

The Division of Agricultural Extension. 

In each land-grant college or University there is a Division of Agricultural 
Extension (Smith-Lever Act, 1912). By virtue of this Act, each State received 
annually the sum of 10,000 dollars, plus a certain sum which increased every year 
for sevens years, on condition that the State also makes a grant of a similar sum 
each year. The amount granted by the Federal Government was proportional 
to the density of rural population of each State. The Smith-Lever Act gives 
the following definition of agricultural extension; to give instruction and prac¬ 
tical demonstration in agriculture and home economics to persons unable to at¬ 
tend the college courses and impart to such persons, information on the said sub¬ 
jects through field demonstrations, publications etc.; and this work shall be 
carried on in such a manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural College receiving the benefits of this Act. 

The Officers of the Division of Agricultural Extension include a director, 
assistant directors in agriculture and home economics, specialists in the several 
branches of agriculture and home economics, and district and county agents. 

The Division of Agricultural Extension will co-operate with any county in the 
State in employing a farm demonstration agent, or a home demonstration agent 
or both. The Division will pay part of the salary of such agents, the amount 
of money provided by the Division for this purpose depending on the amount 
supplied by the comity. 

The instruction given by the Extension Division for each State is divided 
into three groups: correspondance courses, extension class instruction in given 
centres of the State, short term courses. 
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I. - Correspondancc courses .—These usually comprise three courses, (a) cour¬ 
ses of college grade for persons having the requisite knowledge, but, who are pre¬ 
vented from being resident students at the University, owing to their occupation 
or other circumstances; (b) courses on academic subjects of college entrance 
grade; (c) courses on technical or cultural subjects for persons desirous of improv¬ 
ing their knowledge of certain studies. 

II. - Extension class instruction . — This instruction is organized in the differ¬ 
ent centres of each State, generally wherever it is possible to group together 
about twenty students. The course usually comprises 16 weekly lectures of 
two hours each. 

III. - Short term courses. — These last a week or less, and deal with one 
subject or a group of subjects. 


FORESTRY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Previous to the development of vocational instruction in forestry, forestry 
was already included, to a certain extent, in agricultural teaching. Towards 
the end of the last century, 22 land-grant colleges gave some instruction on this 
subject; these were the colleges of Alabama,. Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. This instruction 
consisted either of a few lessons, or of a course covering two terms, and which 
dealt chiefly with the general economic importance of forests, the identification 
of the trees, and methods of planting. 

In several institutions, forestry was included in the botany and horticulture 
courses (the agricultural colleges of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Colorado, Indiana, and Maine). At the beginning of the present century, the 
need for experts in forestry was felt, in consequence of the establishment of 
forest reserves by the Federal Government. The year 1898 marked the begin¬ 
ning of vocational forestry instruction in the United States. In this year, the 
New York College of Forestry was founded at the Cornell University. Follow¬ 
ing the establishment of this college came the Baltimore Forest School, North 
Carolina in 1898, the Yale Forest School in 1900, and the Department of For¬ 
estry at the Michigan University in 1903. These schools exerted a very consider¬ 
able influence on the extension of forestry instruction during the following 
years; the University of Minnesota has held classes on this subject since 1890; 
from 1900 to 1905, the following 6 institutions included forestry in their cur¬ 
riculum: the State College of Michigan University of Maine, Pennsylvania State 
Forest Academy [at Mont Alto, Harvard University, Nebraska University, 
Colorado College. From 1905 to 1910, - the following institutions established 
forestry sections: the Pennsylvania State College and the University of Georgia 
in 1906, the University of Washington and the State College of Washington in 
1907, the University of Idaho in 1909, the State College of Oregon in 1910. 
From 1910 to 1914, 7 other forestry schools were established at the University 
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of Syracuse, the University of New Hampshire, the Colorado Agriculture College, 
the State College of Iowa, the University of Missouri, the University of Montana, 
the University of California- A course in technical forestry was established at 
Bates College, Maine in 1918. After the world war, 5 supplementary institutions 
gave a course in vocational forestry: the Connecticut Agricultural College, in 
1923, the Louisiana State University in 1925, the Purdue University in 1926, 
the Agricultural College of Utah in 1927, the State College of North Carolina in 
1929; the Duke University was the first in 1930 to institute a graduate forest 
school. 

After the Great War, however, 7 schools or divisions of forestry were 
abolished; in 1921, the Department of Forestry of the Missouri University abol¬ 
ished its course in vocational forestry; the Bates College followed suit in 1922. 
In 1929, the forestry schools of the Pennsylvania State College and the Mont 
Alto College were combined into one institution — the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School. 

A considerable number of collegiate institutions not giving any vocational 
courses in forestry, have, however, a certain interest in this field. Over 30 agri¬ 
culture colleges include in their syllabus, one or more courses in forestry, which 
are taken advantage of by students in agriculture. Many colleges of arts and 
science own forest lands where forestry is studied. In many Universities, 
botanists, chemists and engineers carry out research work on the problems 
relating to trees and forests, the results of which are of considerable importance 
in forestry. 

Curriculum of instruction in forestry. 

Five chief branches of forestr\ T instruction are recognized in the United 
States, these are Forestry properN called, Forest Protection, Forest Management, 
Forest Utilization, Forest Economics and Policy. The following axe the chief 
subjects taught in each of these branches: 

Sylviculture: Seeding and Plantation, Forest Areas Treatment, Regional 
Forestry. 

Forest protection: Protection against fire, Forest Pathology, Forest Entomol¬ 
ogy* 

Forest management: Forest Mensuration, Forest Finance, Forest Organization 
and Working Plans, Forest Administration, Range Management, Wild Life Man¬ 
agement. 

Forest Utilization: Properties, L T ses and Identifications of Forest Woods, 
Harvesting Forest Products, Manufacturing Forest Products, Wood Seasoning 
and Preservative Treatment. 

Forest Economics and Policy: Forest Land and Industrial Economics, Forest 
Policy, History of Forestry. 

The majority of institutions dealing with this branch of instruction give 
a four-years course in general forestry. Fifteen of these institutions however, 
have organized courses for specializing in certain branches of study such as 
range management, research study etc. The University of Washington offers 
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two curricula one of which aims at the training of technicians in Forest Manage¬ 
ment, Forest Engineering, and advanced Scientific Studies, and the other in 
Marketing and the Manufacture of Woods. 

With regard to the diplomas granted, the four years course terminates in 
a Bachelor of Science of Forestry degree. However, in the majority of the 
institutions, before obtaining this degree, the students must complete their 
studies by passing two months in a summer camp in order to attain greater 
practice in forestry. 

In many universities, the studies are organized in such a manner that the 
students can follow two combined curricula, allowing them, for example, in 
five years to obtain a degree of Bachelor of Arts and also of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. 

The degree of Master of Forestry ma>- be obtained after at least a year’s 
supplementary study, in iS schools of forestry. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is granted to students who have taken 
the courses at the Graduate School of the University where the School of Forestry 
is in operation. This deliberation is valid for all branches of study; there is 
one exception, however, and this is the University of Syracuse where the degree 
of Doctor in Forestry is conferred by the New York State College of Forestry, 
and not by the University. This degree of Doctor of Philosophy is only granted 
to students, desirous of taking up research work and teaching. A minimum of 
three years study after receiving the degree of Bachelor of Forestry is necessary. 

Vocational instruction in forestry: The United States have no organized 
schools for vocational instruction in forestry. Some industries have commenced 
giving technical instruction in connection with their manufacturing trade. Thus 
the International Paper Company has instituted a definite system of apprentice¬ 
ship in their mills. 

Training camps for forestal service: For some years, the Forestal Service 
has organized a series of training camps for the purpose of studying certain every¬ 
day problems or of amending any system definitely found to be unsuitable. These 
camps are generally held in all the western regions, and last from a few* days to 
6 weeks. In these camps, the work is not vocational; the curricula of instruc¬ 
tion vary considerably according to each camp; field instruction is of course, 
very complete; lectures are also held on technical subjects Entomology, Pathol¬ 
ogy, Mensuration. 

Semi-vocational instruction: Schools giving a semi-vocational instruction are 
generally known as « ranger schools A The principal school of this kind is the 
New York State Ranger School, which is a Department of the College of Forestry* 
Syracuse University. This school has been in operation for 19 years and has 
been found to be of considerable utility in the training of a staff of workers in¬ 
termediate between the average woodman and the professional forester. 

The Pennsylvania State Forest School which gives a two-years' course for 
the training of practical workers, comes within this category. 
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THE TEACHING OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

From 1855 to 1860, instruction was given in veterinary medicine in a few 
private schools in Boston and Philadelphia. 

The New York College of Veterinary Surgeons opened in 1864 and the Ameri¬ 
can Veterinary College in 1875. The St. Louis Veterinary College was estab¬ 
lished in 1875. Private schools were also opened at Chicago, Cincinnati, Balti¬ 
more, Washington, Detroit as well as in other cities. In 1868, the industrial 
University of Illinois (now the L T niversity of Illinois) founded a professorship 
in veterinary medicine. The Cornell University in the same year also established 
a professorship and from then onwards offered a four-years’ course terminating 
in a degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science; the two final years of the course 
were devoted entirely to veterinary studies. The degree of Doctor in Veterinary 
Medicine is only granted after two additional years of graduate studies. In 1894, 
this department of veterinary medicine became the New York State College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Departments of veterinary medicine were established at the Iowa State 
College in 1879, the Ohio University in 1SS4 (this department was converted into 
a College of Veterinary’ Medicine in 1895). the University of Minnesota in 1890, 
and at the University of California in 1895. 

Towards 1877, courses in veterinary’ science included in the curriculum of 
agriculture in the land-grant colleges, were given in Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Vermont. The Michigan College of Agri¬ 
culture held lectures in veterinary science from 1881, but it was not until 1907 
that a Division of Veterinary Medicine conferring the degree of Doctor of Veter¬ 
inary Medicine yvas established. From 1869, the Massachusetts College of Agri¬ 
culture gave lectures on the diseases of domestic animals, but only in 1890 
established a professorship of veterinary science. A school of veterinary science 
was founded at the Washington College of Agriculture in 1896. 

In 1878, the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture granted the first subsidies 
for research work on animal diseases and the Bureau of Animal Industry’ yvas 
established in 1884. Towards 1900, veterinary inspectors were employed in the 
large towns, and also State veterinary surgeons in many States. The Hatch Act 
(see page 372) in 1S87, brought about an increase in the number of veterinary’ 
surgeons in the experiment stations. In 1899, there yy T ere 17 veterinary schools 
in U. S. A. and in 1908 the Bureau of Animal Industry’ employed over 800 vet¬ 
erinary surgeons. 

Private schools of veterinary medicine giving a complete course of study, 
predominated up to 1918, at which period they numbered 12 out of the 2*3 
in operation. In 1923, only 3 private schools remained. 

The following list gives the colleges of veterinary’ medicine at present in 
111 operation in the United States: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, College of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn. 

Colorado State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Fort Collins. 
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Georgia State College of Agriculture, Veterinary Division, Athens. 

Indiana Veterinary College, Indianapolis. 

Iowa State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Ames. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Veterinary Department, Manhattan. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Division of Veterinary Science, East 
Lansing. 

New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine, Columbus. 

St. Joseph Veterinary College, St. Joseph, Montana. 

State College of Washington, Veterinary Department, Pullman. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
College Station. 

United States College of Veterinary Surgeons, Washington, D. C. 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medicine,Philadelphia. 

Secondary agricultural instruction. 

At the time of the introduction of the Land-grant Act in 1862, agricultural 
instruction had practically been eliminated from# the curriculum of secondary 
schools; it was considered that the new colleges would adequately meet the 
needs of the country in agricultural instruction; consequently, from 1862 to 
1890, very little had been done to introduce this branch of study into secondary 
schools. 

During the subsequent 25 years, that is, up to 1915, a very definite mo¬ 
vement developed in favour of establishing schools and courses of agricul¬ 
ture of average standard in a considerable number of various institutions. 
The inquiry held by the United States Bureau of Education in 1915 showed 
that secondary agricultural instruction was given in institutions of the following 
categories: secondary schools of agriculture at the State colleges of agriculture: 28 
public schools: 124; special schools of agriculture receiving a State subsidy: 74; 
departments of vocational agriculture in the high schools controlled by the 
State: 421; high schools not subsidized by the State: 2,760; private secondary 
schools of agriculture: 12; private secondary schools (not specialized): 149; 
secondary and higher schools for negroes: 107; this gives a total of 3,675 schools 
with a more or less complete instruction in agriculture to over 73,000 students. 
During this period manual training and instruction in Home Economits were 
introduced in a considerable number of schools giving instruction in agriculture, 
and also in many other secondary schools. In 1917, a definite, organized 
development in secondary instruction in agriculture took place as a result of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 

This Act established an improved practical system of vocational education 
of a permanent type in the public schools of the United States; by this Act, 
funds were granted to the different States for the purpose of [intensifying voc¬ 
ational education and putting it on a solid basis within a few years. In each 
State a Board of Vocational Education was established; the Federal Board 
deals direct with these State Boards instead of the schools obtaining the benefit 
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of tills Act. The granting of Federal subsidies must be approved by the 
Federal Board. 

Proportionately as the number of schools benefiting by the Smith-Hughes 
Act, increase, their professors of agriculture frequently co-operate with the exten¬ 
sion agents working in accordance with the Smith-Fever Act (see page 372). 
On their own initiative or at the request of persons residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the school, the professors nominated in consequence of the Smith- 
Hughes Act undertook extension work among the farmers in many districts; 
differences arose between these twro types of officials, differences which were 
dispelled in the « Memorandum on instruction in vocational schools and exten¬ 
sion work in agriculture » of 21 February 1918 drawn up by the Federal Board 
and the Department of Agriculture. Shortly after the passing of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 40 States began teachers' training in agriculture and organized 
vocational instruction in agriculture in the schools. 

Even before the passing of the Smith-Hughes Act, it became evident that 
secondary instruction in agriculture would be given chiefly in the local high 
schools; although the schools specializing in agriculture covered a wider range 
of subjects, and had a more numerous staff at their disposal, it was not pos¬ 
sible to devote sufficient time to practical work owing to the considerable number 
of students. There are only 170 schools in U. S. A. giving special instruction 
in agriculture, already in 1918, according to the statistics of Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, 609 schools w r ere receiving subsidies by virtue of the 
Smith-Hughes Act; in 1923, this number amounted to 2,673. These schools 
range from the small institution in the village or country to the high schools in 
the town. Short winter courses and evening classes are continually increased. 

A particularly intensive activity for the expansion of vocational education 
in agriculture for negroes took place in the Southern States. Negro teachers 
of agriculture are trained in the land-grant colleges for negroes and also in 
the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 

Thirteen States have employed negro teacher trainers for the training of 
teachers, w T ho also visit the divisions of vocational agriculture in the schools for 
negroes and assist in improving the teaching staff. 

Twenty years after the promulgation of Smith-Hughes Act, the position 
of secondary instruction is as follows: in the United States there are over 
4,390 teachers giving instruction in agriculture in 4,260 schools; over 153,000 
students are attending day classes and over 76,000 adults are taking evening 
courses. 

Secondary agricultural instruction in U. S. A. is controlled by the Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington. > 

Elementary agricultural education. 

Agricultural instruction in the U. S. A. elementary schools as it is at 
present organized, began towards the end of the last century. From the 
beginning of this movement in favour of agricultural education, the desire 
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to establish elementary instruction had been repeatedly expressed. The estab¬ 
lishment of garden schools and the encouragement of nature studies may be 
considered as being the first attempts at an elementary instruction in agriculture, 
these were very popular thirty years ago and their principle is still kept 
under varying forms in the present schools. 

The considerable interest caused by the expansion of agricultural education 
in the colleges towards 1900 must have brought about in consequence a similar 
evolution in the elementary schools. The rural population requested that 
laws should be passed bj* the States authorizing the introduction of agricultural 
instruction in the elementary schools. 

This movement attracted the attention of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges which at its meeting in 1903 at Weshingon, commissioned their com¬ 
mittee to study this question. In the meantime, a considerable number of vStates 
had established courses in elementary agriculture in the public schools. 

The general introduction of agricultural education in the ordinary public 
schools met with considerable difficulty: this was due to the conservative spirit 
dr apathy of some States, the insufficient training of the teachers, the short 
duration of the school terms, etc. 

The committee then arranged a system of elementary agricultural instruc¬ 
tion based on nature studies, and in 1905, in a report presented to the Associ¬ 
ation for national education, requested that agriculture should be taught 
during the three final years of the common school. Meanwhile laws sanctioning 
or supporting agricultural instruction in the rural schools were passed by the 
Legislative Assembly of the following States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, and Wisconsin. From 1905 
to 1910, 13 States promulgated similar laws, and in 1915, agricultural instruct¬ 
ion in the rural elementary schools was made compulsory in 22 States. 

Parallel to this instruction in the elementary public schools, a similar move¬ 
ment arose in the special or private schools. 

The present state of agricultural education in the United States is as 
follows: 

Twenty-eight States have prescribed by legislation the instruction of 
elementary agriculture in rural schools; a few other States have promulgated 
special Acts regarding the improvement of rural schools. It appears, however, 
that in the majority of the States, there is still an insufficiency of well-trained 
teachers. 


THE NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

The number of land-grant colleges for negroes are considerable; there are 
17 of these colleges which are divided among 15 southern States, in Delaware 
and West Virginia. They were established by virtue of the 1st and 2nd Morrill 
Act in the same way as the colleges for white people. Their main purpose is 
to give young negroes a higher theoretical and practical education in Agriculture, 
Mechanical Arts, Home Economics, English, Mathematics, Physics, Natural 
Sciences and Economics. 
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These colleges receive their quota of the Federal subsidies granted by the 
National Government for the maintenance of the land-grant colleges in the 
different States. 

The first Morrill Act did not include any dispositions regarding difference 
in race, and in most cases, the Federal subsidies have been emplo3 r ed solely in 
the establishment of institutions for white people. Only four States reserved 
part of the Federal grants for the upkeep of land-grant colleges for negroes. 

The first land-grant college of this kind was the Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College founded by the Mississippi State in 1871. In 1872, Virginia 
State promoted a private school for negroes, the Hampton Normal and Agri¬ 
cultural Institute to the position of land-grant college. South Carolina was 
the third State to follow this example. However, it was not until 1S90 through 
the second Morrill Act, that an impetus was given to land-grant colleges for 
negroes* 

By this Act, the Federal Government assured the establishment of land- 
grant colleges for negroes in the southern States; 4 of these States accepted 
in 1890, 8 in 1891, 1 in 1892, 2 in 1S93, 1 in 1896 and 1 in 1899* 

The S3?stem adopted by the different States varied with regard to the new 
institutions and allocation of part of the annual subsidies granted by* the 
Gederal Government. 

The following together with the date of their establishment are the different 
land-grant colleges for negroes:— 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, Normal, Alaska (1875); 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. (1S72}; 

State College for Colored Students, Dover, Del. {1891); 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida (18S7); 

Georgia State Industrial College, Industrial College, Georgia (1S90); 

Kentuck3 r State Industrial College, Frankfort (1886); 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana (1880); 

Princess Anne Academ3q Eastern Branch, Universit3' of Mandand, Princess 
Anne (1886); 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Miss. (1871); 

Lincoln Universit3g Jefferson Cit3g Mo. (1866); 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro (1891); 

Colored Agricultural and Normal University, Langston, Okla. (1897); 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, S. C. (1896); 

Tennessee Agriculural and Industrial State Teachers' College, Nashville 

(1:9*2); 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View, Tex. 

(1891); 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick (1920); 

West Virginia State College, Institute (1890). 

The extention of negro land-grant colleges was considerabfy influenced b3 r 
private institutions for higher education for negroes established in the southern 
States. During the period which preceded and followed the Civil War, 18 
of these colleges were organized b3 r private enterprises of a philanthropic char¬ 
acter; from 1870 to 1890, negro ecclesiastical organizations founded 13 colleges 
in different States; the establishment of other colleges also followed. 
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The system of management in the negro land-grant colleges is an important 
factor in their progress. Among these 17 institutions, there are four different 
methods of control, which can be classified as follows: 

Two colleges managed by State Boards of Control, charged with the 
supervision of all the public institutions of higher education in the interior 
of the State; 

Three colleges controlled by the State Board of Education; 

Two colleges directed by Boards of Trustees, controlling other public 
institution in the State; 

Ten colleges controlled by their own administrative Boards. 

The total number of the members of control Boards in the 17 colleges amounts 
to 128. 

A characteristic of these colleges is that the proportion of women students is 
very high; in some colleges, the number of women students exceeds that of the 
men. 

The majority of the colleges for negroes have extensive grounds at their 
disposal, the total area of lands belonging to the 17 colleges amounts to 5,638 
acres of which 2,735 are reserved for farms. 

Organization methods in colleges for negroes. 

There are three main t}^pes of colleges : 

(a) The college for junior students with a two-years'course. The follow¬ 
ing institutions come under this group: the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute, the State College for negro students in Delaware, the Princess Anne 
Academy, Maryland. The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
the Kentucky State Industrial College also give a “ junior 0 course. 

(h) Colleges for senior students holding a four-years course ; the following 
institutions are of this type: the Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 
of Arkansas, the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Georgia State 
Industrial College, Kentucky State Industrial College, Lousiana agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, North 
Carolina Technical and Agricultural College, Oklahoma Agricultural and Normal 
University, South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College, Texas Industrial 
and Normal College, Virginia College for negroes, West Virginia State College. 

(c) Institutions for teachers training. The Lincoln University, Missouri, 
and the Tennessee Agricultural and industrial College specialize in the training 
of teachers. 

SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN THE NEGROES" COLLEGES 

The Land-grant colleges for negroes are engaged chiefly in the development 
of secondary and elementary instruction. These institutions, with one exception, 
all maintain secondary schools, and 14 out of 17 include elementary schools. 
Tta secondary instruction given in the land-grant colleges for negroes is mainly 
practical and vocational. 
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Student organizations in the Universities and Land-Grant colleges in U 3 . A, 

During the last century, the attitude of the faculty members and the admin¬ 
istrative staff in practically all colleges was that of non-intervention. This 
atitude has undergone a rapid change during the last twenty years; and at present 
faculty members and the administrative staff take an active interest in the organ¬ 
izations of which the students form part. In the U. S. A. land-grant colleges, 
these student organizations number 1,300; these comprise clubs or varying types; 
the meetings of these clubs are held infrequently, not more than once every, 
three or even six months. In many universities, there are departmental and 
professionnal clubs such as Biology, Geology, Chemistry, Engineering Clubs 
etc., that is, a club for each college division. 

There also exists another type of organization for men, the lodges ; the masonic 
order disposes of lodges established inside the colleges; it controls a section fox 
young students known under the name of “ De Molay ” which is a preparatory 
organization for youths not yet having attained their majority. 

In the Universities having fraternities another type of organization is very 
common: the fraternit}" organizations established solely for social purposes. 

Honorary organizations: Two main types of organizations known as honorary 
are to be found in the land-grant colleges, firstly, the departmental or scholastic 
honorary groups, whose names are legion (Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tan Beta 
Pi, the Order of the Coif, Pi Lambda Theta, Lambda Alpha Xi, etc.) and the 
“ honor ” societies, whose object is to improve the general uellfare of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Student Government: Towards the beginning of the 20th century the students 
started to organize themselves into groups which partly undertook the manage¬ 
ment of their social life; this movement made rapid progress firstly among the 
students of the young women’s colleges in the Universities, the first step was 
made by the establishment of groups nominated “The Women’s LeagueThe 
first women’s league was primarily founded with the object of ensuring improved 
accomodation conditions for the students and also a consistent social life. 

Student government began in those colleges where the students were boarders. 

These organizations are now in operation in all the land-grant colleges, where 
there are to be found either associations for both men and women students, as 
the “All College Student Council ”, or else separate organizations. However, 
even in colleges, where mixed associations are established, parallel to these are 
to be found “ Women’s Students Government Boards ”, which specifically con¬ 
trol the way of living and social activities of the women students. The two 
organizations, thus operate side by side. The women’s student government 
associations now hold a national biennal council. 

Student Unions. 

Among the auxiliary organizations of the present day college, further men¬ 
tion should be made of student unions, whose object is to promote social activ¬ 
ities among the students, to strengthen social contacts and provide quarters for 
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social entertainments. These unions, however, have only been established in a 
few colleges (12 in 192S); 8 have both men and women members, 2 for men only, 
and 2 solely for women. The system of management of these different unions 
varies very considerable; three unions are directed by a council of directors com¬ 
posed of Faculty members and students; another is managed by a committee 
composed of a president, a vice-president and a secretary treasurer, elected by 
the students. 

The necessary funds for the construction of the club buildings have practi¬ 
cally always been collected by public subscription; the annual expenditure is 
met by various means: generally by college contributions and grants. 

B i bliography :— 

This study lias been compiled with the assistance of documentary information 
supplied direct by the United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington. The following publications were also consulted: 

Survey of Land-grant Colleges and Universities. — United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education bulletin (1930), No. 9, Vol. r & 2. 

A History of Agricultural Education in the United States. - Alee Ki> Charles 
True; Washington, 1929. 

Agricultural Education in the United States. - Whitney H. ShiCpardson; 
New York, 1029. 

Curriculum Making in Agricultural Colleges. - John Taylor Wiieelhr; Athens, 
Georgia, 1932. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Agricultura. ~ Santiago de Chile; J ulio-Agosto-Sep- 
tiembre 1935. 

Professionnal Forestry Schools Report. - Chapman; Washington, 1933. 

Forest Education. - Henry S. Grave and Cedric IT. Guise; New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1932. 


THE Xlth INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS 
(BERLIN, 22-29 AUGUST, 1937) 


During the past 34 years. International Dairy Congresses have been held 
in various countries. These congresses are arranged by the International Dairy 
Federation, a world organization which assembles the representatives of the 
majority of the nations, and continually strives to promote the expansion and 
progress of the dairying industry throughout the world. The basis of the or¬ 
ganization of the Federation is constituted by the national Committees, which 
at present number 27, representing 22 European countries and five important 
countries outside Europe. The most important and best known branch of activ¬ 
ity of the Federation is certainly that dealing with the organization of the 
International Dairy Congresses which are held so successfully in the different 
ffiliated countries. The National Committee of the countries where the congresses 
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take place are responsible for their organization, although for every congress 
the Federation remains in close contact with the organizing bureau. 

The World Dairy Congress at Berlin is the Xlth of the series of the great 
international Congresses held under the auspices of the International Dairy Feder¬ 
ation, since its estahlishement. The present Congres was organized under the 
eminent direction of H. E. Walther Bane, Deader of the Reich Peasants, and 
Minister of Agriculture and Food Supply, his able Deputy, Reischsobermann Beh¬ 
rens, Acting President of the Congress and Herr W. Clauss, Secretary General. 

Germany, being responsible for the organization of the Xlth International 
Dairy Congress, made even’ endeavour to present her guests with a programme as 
complete and interesting as possible from the technical standpoint. The response 
was very considerable; 53 countries were represented at the Congress and there 
were 3 , 77 ° nienbers present. The representatives of the following 53 countries 
wer present at the Xlth International Dairy Congress V Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria. Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, Tran, Irish Free 
State, Iceland, Itafy, Japan, Batvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg©, Malta, Mexico 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Union of South Africa, 
United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

An important series of Exhibitions, dealing with different aspects of 
dairying, organized by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply completed 
the Xlth International Dairy Congress. These included the International Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition; International Exhibition of Dairy Products, Exhibition of the 
Nations; Exhibition , entitled « 21 ilk in the Art and Culture of the People «; 
International testing for the quality of blitter and cheese. 

A special film on the German dairying industry w 7 as shown, and numerous 
visits and inspection tours were arranged with the object of demonstrating 
to members the scientific and technical institutions, industrial establishments 
and the dairying and cheese industries in Germany. A number of most successful 
receptions completed the programme. 

As regard the procedings of the Congress, over 450 scientific and technical 
reports dealing with 25 specific questions grouped under 4 sections and 26 genera 
reports were presented, representing a mass of documentation which in itself 
will constitute a kind of up-to-date enc3’clopedia of Dairy w T ork to da\v Three 
general reports were discussed at the International Dairy Federation by special 
international Commissions. 

The four sections dealt with:— 

(1) Milk production, dairying in tropical countries; 

(2) Manipulation and conversion of milk, improvement in quality; 

(3) Legislation measures adopted in the different countries. The sale 
of milk and its derivatives. Modern propaganda. Scientific and practical 
instruction in dairying work. 

(4) Dairy machinery industry, dairy construction, scientific methods as 
applied to the dairying industry, apparatus, utensils, means of transport* 
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A brief suxnmar}" of the proceedings of the different sections and tge com¬ 
plete text of the decisions, resolutions and recommendations oj the XIth In¬ 
ternational Dairy Congress adopted are given in the follwing pages. 

i 3t Section 

MILK PRODUCTION, DAIRYING IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 

(1) The role of dairying competitions considered from the point of view 
of breeding and nutrition; 

(2) The scientific feeding of dairy cattle hy means of forages grown on the 
farm; 

(3) The importance of hygiene in the stall as regards economic yield. 

(4} (a) The spread, prevention and abolition of contagious abortion. 

(b) The control of tuberculosis, mastitis, and streptococcic mastitis, 

(5) Dairying in tropical countries. 

The role of dairy competitions considered from the point of view of breeding 

and nutrition (1) 

The monetary value of dairy production for the whole world far exceeds the 
returns obtained from other branches of production. As the total world produc¬ 
tion may be estimated at 60 million gold marks, the economic importance of 
milk is clearly seen, and the particular importance of the interest with which is 
attached to this food in all countries may be well understood. Because of tjie para¬ 
mount importance of milk, and its very considerable value, naturally special 
attention is paid to production conditions, and every effort made to solve 
this problem, which put in the from of a question may be thus summed up: 

“ What measures should be taken so as largely to increase and better to 
organize this branch of production on an economic basis the individual cond¬ 
itions of the different countries naturally affect very considerably the reply whith 
this question. And if the ultimate aim may have come to be generally expressed 
by the password More milk ”, other means of attaining this object should not 
necessarily be left out of consideration. There is, however, one measure which 
is of importance to both the breeder of dairy cattle and to the dealer in milk, 
that is Milk recording. 

Because of the importance of Milk recording: 

p The Congress resolves that the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, shall submit at every International Dairy Congress a brief review of the pos¬ 
ition of Milk recording in all countries. 


(1) General report by Dr. B rummbnbatjm; and Dr. Weiss at Berlin, Germany, and the Reporter, 
Mr. James Mackintosh, Reading University, England. 
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II. ■— It considers an international agreement desirable under which the 
maximum interval between two inspections would be 28 days. The day for inspec¬ 
tion should be established as far as possible during this interval. 

HI* — It recommends that in order to obtain the best possible results from 
the data furnished by Milk recording regarding the improvement of dairy cattle 
breeding , the data should be of uniform character. It is hoped in this way to ob¬ 
tain animals having the best hereditary aptitudes. This resolution confirms the 
views expressed by the Congress at Rome. 

IV. — In the interests of Dairy Control, it is advisable to discuss the results 
obtained in the different countries from combined premiums granted for build and 
yield, all the more so that in the international agreements for the standardization 
of the Herdbook, certain indications in this respect would also represent an inter¬ 
nationally recognized concordance of view. 

V. — In order to judge the value of the breeding, not only must the yearly 
returns be taken into consideration, but also as a matter of practical interest , of 
the yields obtained throughout the life of the animal (duration of productive period) 
as well as other factors, inter alia, regarding health, etc. 

Scientic feeding of dairy cattle by means of forages produced on the farm (1) 

and the preservation of fodders by means of acids (2). 

The problem of the rational feeding of dairy cattle by means of forages pro- 
duced on the farm is closely connected with that of dairy control, and enters 
the same economic and political field, in spite of its strictly technical basis. To 
obtain an increased production in fodder crops, if is necessary, besides the intens¬ 
ification of yields resultant from the area sown with forage plants as a main 
product, that intermediary crops should be increasingly used. In cattle feeding 
based on an extensive cultivation of forages, the harvesting and storage of the 
fodder crops require special attention so as to prevent loss. 

The preservation of forages by the addition of mineral acids is an excellent 
means of obtaining cattle feed entirety through farm production. 

The technique of forage supply, not only in stall feeding but also in graz¬ 
ing requires considerable improvement. 

In order to be able to give the cattle food produced if possible on the farm 
itself, which should have a maximum digestibility, an extensive knowledge of 
the nutritive value of the forage plants and the manner in which the cows util¬ 
ize the same for milk production is necessary. In this respect, the following 
resolution was taken:— 

VI. — The application in practice of the scientific discoveries made in the 
field of forage nutrition is a question of primary importance from the general point 
of view. For the improvement of dairy control in the matter of forage nutrition 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Buxger, Kiel, Germany. 
{2) By the Reporter, Prof. Dr. Joel Axelsson, Upsala, Sweden. 
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and for the practical realization of forage nutrition with regard to yield, it is very 
necessary to obtain methods and standards sufficiently safe and simple for the peasant 
to understand . These standards may be adapted to local conditions. It is also 
proposed to make this question one of the principal subjects for discussion at the 
next International Dairy Congress and in consequence to undertake the necessary 
work of preparation. 

The Importance of hygiene in the stall as regards economic yield (i). 

The place where production occurs, that is to say, the stall, is of as high 
importance as production itself. In fact, in temperate zones, milch cows remain 
for the greater part of the year in the stall, and it may be said that there is no 
food obtained under such unfavourable conditions as milk. It is sufficient to 
consider that the udder in its natural position of repose rests on the stable floor, 
and that consequently, even if clean stable litter is provided there is the continual 
risk of contamination. The, hygiene of the stall in all its aspects, encouraged 
by the increase in the value of quality milk, will also favourably affect the quality 
of dairy products. The health and productivity of the animals will largely 
recompense the care given them as also the more careful attention of the staff, 
a factor which costs nothing but which always leads to success from the economic 
point of view. 

The question of the size of the stabling quarters for cows as well as that 
of ventilation, has not yet been satisfactorily solved, even in the construction 
of the most up-to-date stables. In this respect, the following recom nendation 
was formulated: 

VII. — It is proposed to establish a special commission charged with the 
realization of a scheme of research and organization regarding the maintenance of 
stable cattle. 

The extension, prevention and abolition of contagious abortion (Brucel¬ 
losis) (2). 

In spite of every endeavour made up-to-date, it has not yet been possible 
to obtain a radical means of preventing the premature delivery of calves. The 
disease develops an epidemic character especially among herds of high value. 
Vaccination by means of killed bacteria does not necessarily render the cattle 
thus treated immune. Vaccination with living cultures is absolutely prohibited 
ia certain countries, such as Germany and Hungary, as to-date no definite results 
have been obtained by this method, which to some degree constitutes a risk of 
still greater infection. Moreover, because of the system of vaccination, the 
owners of herds of cattle tend to believe that their stock is protected from danger 


(x) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. Staffe, Vienna, Austria. 

(2) By the General Reporter, Mr. G. H. Wooldridge, Royal Veterinary College London, England. 
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of infection and consequently neglect the most important hygienic control meas¬ 
ures. According to general reports, it appears that this epidemic affects more 
or less 10 % of the livestock in the different countries. The regions where an 
active trade in cattle and as a rule large herds predominate show the highest 
percentage. The economic losses caused by this diseases are not due chiefly to 
the loss of the calves, but rather to the' subsequent sterility and the consequences 
on milk yield. Account should also be taken of the danger to human beings in 
the consumption of infected milk. At present, there are certain methods avail¬ 
able for definitely ascertaining the presence of the disease, but they are not suf¬ 
ficiently complete to prevent erroneous deductions. 


The control of tuberculosis, mastitis and streptococcus mastits (i). 

Besides the risk to human welfare, due the consumption of milk which is 
not absolutely safe and of the products derived therefrom, ^bovine tuberculosis 
in Germany causes a loss of 60 million RM per annum, both as regards meat 
and fat production and the yield in work output and the productivity of breeding. 
In Germany, the damage caused by contagious abortion is estimated at 250 
million RM; the infection due to Streptococcus mastitis in German}- occasions the 
loss of 200 million RM. In considering these figures, it is understood why science 
endeavours by every possible means to ascertain the cause of these losses in order 
to check them at the beginning. Bovine tuberculosis adversely affects milk 
production as in many cases the milk is harmful to health and also because pro¬ 
duction declines. The danger of infection chiefly affects children in the early 
years of infancy, and is the result of the consumption of liquid milk or insufcien- 
tly pasteurized milk. The milk of cows attacked by Streptococcus mastitis is not 
directly harmful to health as it cannot be used in liquid form, but it may be dan¬ 
gerous industrially if it has not been subjected to extensive modifications. In 
the control of this disease, every possible means for the prevention of its extension 
should be adopted; isolation, separate milking of the animals affected, disinfection, 
etc. Besides these hygienic measures, methods for the cure of the infected udder 
are also advocated such as antistreptococcic vaccinations in order to prevent the 
spreading of Streptococcus mastitis. In respect of the development and evolution 
of contagious diseases, besides the causes of infection, account should also be 
taken of the stabling and chiefly the upkeep of the animals, fodder and mainten¬ 
ance care which are of considerable importance Dark and badly Ventilated 
stables having an incorrect system for the draining of liquid manure, unsuitable 
forage, as well as insufficient care influence the development of the disease by 
aggravating it so considerably, that it is of primary importance to remedy these 
defects. Again an appeal is made to science to discover effective control methods 
in order to reduce present losses, if for the moment, it is not possible to eliminate 
them entirely. 


(x) By the General Reporter, Ministerial Director Dr. Mussemeier, Berlin, Germany. 
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In this respect, the members of the Congress have formulated the following 
resolution:—* 

Taking into consideration that: 

VIII. — Chronic bovine contagious diseases ( brucellosis , tuberculosis , strep¬ 
tococcus mastitis) cause , independently of the heavy loss to cattle breeding ( abortion , 
renewal of the heat period , sterility , mortality in calves ), meat and fat production , 

f/i fl/so to the health of man (brucellosis and tuberculosis), an appreciable 
reduction in milk production . These consequences necessitate the premature elimin¬ 
ation of many of our best milch cows. 

The Congress also considers that the effective control of tuberculosis, brucellosis , 

bovine mastitis is now of primary necessity. It considers that the measures 
proposed for this purpose by the general Reporters satisfactorily fulfil requirements 
and recommends their application to the Governments of the different countries. 

Dairying in tropical countries (i). 

In respect of tropical dairying, the development of the dairying industry 
in tropical zones is all the more important in that this industry is only in the 
preliminary stage because of the unsuitable environment. In spite of this 
factor, an ever-increasing interest in this industry is noted in a whole series 
of tropical countries which endeavour to develop this branch of agriculture; 
this development, especially in China and Japan, has extended very consider¬ 
ably. In the towns with an European colony, there are already many dairy 
establishments fairly well arranged. In India, the agricultural institutes are 
making every endeavour to stimulate cattle breeding as well as the dairy in¬ 
dustry. The necessity of the supply of wholesome and hygienic milk and milk 
products in hot countries becomes increasingly evident in respect of the nut¬ 
rition of the native and European populations. 

In this respect , the Congress considering :— 

(a) the considerable importance of the dairying industry in hot regions 
with regard to the improvement of the native populations and the supply of the 
whole world with milk products; 

(b) the necessity , still more important here than in temperate zones , of 
the effective control of cattle diseases with a view to obtaining herds of healthy cows 
having high yields; 

(c) the primary importance of supplying wholesome and hygienic milk and 
milk products to the large cities in tropical and subtropical regions , chiefly those 
having a numerous white population . 

Recommends that :— 

(i) the International Dairy Federation shall make every endeavour in the 
development of this section in order to promote and stimulate an interest in all activ¬ 
ities regarding the dairying industry in hot regions; 


fi) Bv the General Reporter, M. E. Hugh, Uccle-Brusrelles, Belgium. 
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(2) all tropical countries interested in this question , and especially those 
which in recent years have made considerable progress in dairying , shall participate 
in the work of the Federation; 

(3) ^ ie International Commission for the Study and Diffusion of the Meth¬ 
ods for the Hygienic Production of Milk , of the International Dairy Federation 
shall be requested to study from an international point of view , all special prob¬ 
lems dealing with the Slip ply of wholesome and hygienic milk and milk products 
in the large cities of tropical and subtropical regions; 

(4) in view of the general considerable importance , particularly also in 
respect of the control of contagious diseases , a special section shall be established 
for tropical dairying , as was previously the case on the occasion of each Congress , 


II ud Section 

TREATMENT AND TRANSFORMATION OF MILK 
IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY. 

(1) Defective milk considered from the practical and scientific point of view. 

(2) a, b, : The aroma of butter, storage qualities of butter. 

(3) The pasteurization of cheese milk, considered in respect of the different 
varieties of cheese. 

(4) a, b : The utilisation of surplus milk considered from the point of view 
of the preparation of preserved milk ; the utilisation of skim milk, buttermilk, 
and whey. 

(5) Improvement in the quality of milk and milk products: 

(a) State methods of organization and general measures for the control 
of milk and milk products. 

(b) Present day research methods. 

Defective milk considered from the practical and scientific point of view (1). 

The second section dealing with the manipulation and transformation of 
milk and the improvement in quality, first considers defective milk from the 
practical and scientific point of view. A distinction should be made between 
milk having undergone modifications of a physiological order, that is changes occur¬ 
ring during milking or immediately after, modifications due to disorders in sec¬ 
retion and milk having become altered after milking, due to some external factor. 
In respect of milk which undergones modifications of a physiological order, the 
greater part of these changes are due to disorders in secretion, especially during 
the winter. Naturally, the state of the blood, playing such an important part 
in the formation of milk -which undergone changes in its composition also brings 
about a variation in the composition of the milk. The milk which at first appears 


(1) By Hie General Reporter, Mr. Josef Csiszar, Magyarovar, Hungary. 
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normal, but on examination is found to be defective, is not suitable for cheese mak¬ 
ing. The cheese-maker says that the milk does not lend itself to fermentation. 
Its special behaviour towards microrganisms is considered as a disgenesis of the 
milk. It seems that the nutrition of the cattle plays a preponderant part in the 
production of disgenetic milk. The modifications of milk after milking, that 
is the defects of the milk caused by infection during or after milking are very 
numerous* This infection is chiefly of a bacteriological order, but contamination 
due to metals is also of wide occurrence. 

The aroma of better (x). 

From the research work regarding the question of the aroma of butter, it 
results that the principal aromaticizing element in butter is unquestionably 
diacetyl. The formation of the aroma is decidedly due to bacteria. According 
to the unanimous indications of all the papers presented, diacetyl is obtained 
from bacteria fermenting citric acid; these are Streptococcus citrovorus and Sir, 
faracitrovoms (also known as Metacoccus cremorus) and according to Matuszeski, 
by Streptococcus diacetylactis , in the presence of air and oxygen. There is 
no doubt that the formation of diacetyl is on an equal basis with that of 
acetoin. 

During churning, the diacetyl and acetoin content continually increase and 
is found to be appreciably higher in buttermilk than in cream. In butter it¬ 
self only a relatively small proportion occurs, that is, approwimately % of the 
diacetyl content and 1/13 to 1/16 of the acetoin content contained in the cream 
for churning. These substances are contained in the water of the butter. 
Owing to the considerable differences shown by the methods adopted in the 
study of diacetyl and acetoin content, it is very difficult to compare the results 
obtained up-to-date. In consequence of the importance of the question of 
butter aroma, a standardized rapid and scientific method should be adopted. 

Storage qualities of butter (2). 

In respect of the storage qualities of butter, the influence of the different 
fodders on the qualit3^ of the butter is of considerable importance and de- 
pendes on many factors, including: chemical, bacteriological and enzymatic 
action. Generally, these are three concurrent causes. Special study was given 
to the defect of fishy taste in butter; this defect is caused by the formation 
of small quantities of trimethylamine in the lecithin of the butter under the sim¬ 
ultaneous influence of hydrolysis and oxydization. The problem of the acidul- 
ation of the cream and other questions were also taken into consideration, as 


(1) By tlie General Reporter, Prof, Mohr, Riel, Germany. 

(2) By the General Reporter, Johannes Jensen, Aaheneraa, Denmark, and Reporter Dr. W. Rit 
trr, Berne-X.iebefeld, Switzerland. 
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that of melted butter obtained by heat, which has been on sale for the last two 
and a half years in Switzerland, and also the packing or butter, a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance as regards its keeping qualities. 


The pasteurization of cheese milk considered in respect of the different©® 

varieties of cheese (i). 

With regard to cheese, the pasteurization of cheese milk has been considered 
from the point of view of the different varieties of cheese, a question, which was 
also previously raised at the Xth Congress. An ever increasing interest in the 
pasteurization of milk for cheese-making is noted. It has been generally ascert¬ 
ained that pasteurization has been adopted in the cheese-making establishments 
more for economic, than, as would be expected, for hygienic reasons. For cheeses 
of natural acidity, pasteurization may be freely advocated, and according to the 
seasons and fodder supply, it is of primary necessity. Cheeses made with rennet 
(except soft cheeses) are more easily prepared with pasteurized milk. With 
regard to semi-soft cheeses the advantages and disadvantages appear to be 
equally balanced. The greatest difficulties occur in the preparation of hard 
cheeses, especially in the case of Emmenthal cheese, while for Cheddar cheese 
conditions are slightly different. 


The utilisation of surplus milk considered from the point of view of the 

preparation of preserved milk (2). 

The utilization of surplus milk for the preparation of preserved milk is sub¬ 
ordinate to the supply and demand of each product, the cost of the raw mater¬ 
ial, costs of manufactuie and sales possibilities. 

It will also be necessary to consider the influence which the preparation 
and sale of these products may have on the production and marketing of the 
principal product of the industry. The natural and fundamental cause of occas¬ 
ional, transient, periodical and seasonal surplus milk is due to milk production 
exceeding the market demand and it is impossible to sell all this product in its 
natural state. The question of surplus milk in establishments selling liquid 
milk is in a certain sense still more important than for butter-making, cheese¬ 
making, and ice-cream establishments. To the inevitable variations in demand 
should be added those, also inevitable, of the producer. The utilization of sur¬ 
plus milk has been considered from various aspects in respect of the transform¬ 
ation of condensed milk in tins, condensed milk in block, in milk powder, in sweet 
cream, butter and secondary products, cheese, various products for immediate 
consumption, and alimentary casein. 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Karl J. Uemetbr, AVeihensteplien, Germany. 

(2) By the General Reporter, C. P. Huxziker, Blue Valley Creamery Co., Chicago Illinois, K. S. A.. 
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The utilization of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey (1). 

The utilization of by-products does not present insuperable difficulties from 
the technical aspect, but is more or less a question of cost as many of these b}^- 
products have a very considerable proportion of water and a minimum of solid 
material. No country, however, with a well-established dairy industry wishes 
to relinquish the extensive utilization of residuary dairy products. Skimm milk 
is employed in the preparation of white cheese, skim cheese; it is also adopted 
in the natural state for household use; it is utilized either condensed or dried; 
experiments are in progress on its utilization as a food rich in the valuable bio¬ 
logical proteins of skim milk (aminogens and albugens); nutritive casein, bread 
improved with lactic albumin. However, at present, in spite of the efforts made 
in some countries to utilize skim milk as a food* for human use and to withdraw 
supplies from the producer, the greater part for use in industry, most of the 
skim milk is employed as a cattle feed in countries having an extensive dairying 
industry. 

The utilization of whey is extremly difficult owing to its high water content 
(over go per cent.) and the difficulties involved in transport and its tendency to 
become rapidly and intensely acid. 

Improvement In quality of milk and milk products: State measures of 

organization and general measures for the control of milk products (2). 

The State measures of organization and the general measures for the control 
of milk and milk products comprise:— 

(1) measures for the improvement of milk at the centre of production: 
control of consignment and continual inspection of dairies; 

(2) measures of organization for the standardization and improvement 
of milk products; 

(3) measures intended to guarantee the composition and quality of milk 
and milk products by legal provisions and police regulations. 

By simple means and progressive instruction, it is possible for owners of 
cattle, milkers, and cowherds, to contribute considerably as individuals to the 
production of pure milk. The object in taking such measures either by private 
individuals, associated companies or state organizations, is to obtain success¬ 
ful results of a general character. Direct education and the expectation of profit 
will always lead to a more rapid and complete success than purely repressive 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. Kiefeexb, German I,actologu Institute, AVeihenstephan, 
Germany, and the Reporter, Dr. W. Eiebschbr, Federal Chemical Agricultural Experiment Institute, 
Vienna, Austria. 

(2) By Dr. G. Kqesteer, Co-reporter, Berne-IAebefeld, (Switzerland); Mr. W. Clauss, u Ing. agro- 

; ” Berlin, Germany, General Reporter, and Co-reporter Mr. Homuhi, Helsingfors, Finland. 
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measures. The control of milk and of the stables will also be realized solely in 
the interest of a progressive improved health conditions of the dairy live-stock 
and in the interest of a more general production of pure milk, which will be the 
natural sequence of these conditions apart from the question of pasteurized 
milk. 

The payment of milk according to quality is still a problem of which 
the recent consequences have not yet been studied, that is the direct comparison 
of milk with its by-products. 

In every country, more or less fixed standards have been established for the 
methods of organization for milk and milk products. This system is of special 
advantage for butter of which the standardization is perhaps more advanced 
than in the case of other dairy products on the market. 

Inspection and regular control methods are considered the most suitable 
measures for the improvement in quality and for the production of dairy 
products. 

In consequence of the measures intended to guarantee the composition and 
quality of the milk and milk products, drawn up according to legal provisions 
and police regulations, it is necessary to continue research work by identical 
methods. It is certain that this standardization of methods of testing constitutes 
a very important initiative. The methods of testing for milk are not of the same 
importance in world commerce as for example the analyses of cheese and milk 
powder, but the proposal of standardization, seems to be well justified, taking 
into consideration that the quality of the milk from the hygienic point of view 
is also a factor of primary importance in the wholesale trade, as the quality of 
the milk considerably affects the transformation of this product. In order that 
differences may not arise in the various countries, the question should be raised 
whether certain international rules could not be established for the purpose of 
the general standardization of the most important methods of analysis. 

Present day methods of research (1). 

The efforts made with a view to improving the quality- of milk and milk 
products have natural!}?" led to a continual improvement in the technique of 
research work. On the one hand, it was a question of obtaining for practical 
use rapid methods affording sufficient accuracy for mass research, and on the 
other, to facilitate the application of micrometric methods to scientific research. 
The object of all these studies as adapted to practical requirements is to lead 
to an improvement of the products on the basis of the results obtained and the 
elimination of the defects noted. At the same time, it has been ascertained that 
it is the general desire to obtain the standardization of research methods in order 
to render possible the establishment of standardizeed values. 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. Schwarz, Kiel, Germany, 
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In respect of tlie treatment and transformation of milk, as well as improve- 
metit in quality:— 

I. —. The Congress recommends that a Commission for the standardization 
of bacteriological methods of analysis for milk and nnlk products shall be established . 

The Congress recommends that a Commissions shall be formed for the purpose 
of proposing standard methods for the chemical and physical testing of nnlk and 
milk products , chiefly' 

(a) for rapid and quantitative tests ] 

(b) for scientific studies. 

II. — The measures taken on a uniform basis in all countries having a well- 
established dairy industry , for the improvement of quality and for the production of 
standard dairy products , show that regular examination and control methods may 
be considered' as one of the principal methods whereby the desired result may be 
obtained . 

In order that all the persons concerned may profit from the observations regularly 
made , a uniform appreciation and opinion on the dairy products as obtained in 
consequence of the control methods carried out in the different countries would he of 
the greatest value. 

It would therefore he desirable to proceed to an exchange of experiences obtained , 
using a fixed basis , coming within the scope of the plan of operation of the Inter¬ 
national Dairy Federation , which should establish a special research committee for 
this purpose. 


III rd Section. 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES, SALE OF MILK AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
PROPAGANDA, MARKETING, DAIRY INSTRUCTION. 

(1) International system of regulation in respect of the preparation and 
trade in processed cheeses and dried milk. Standardization of the methods 
of testing these products: 

(a) processed cheeses; 

(b) dried milk. 

(2) The sale of milk and dairy products and the establishment of district 
prices acceptable to producters, middlemen, and consumers (market regulation). 

(3) Measures to be taken in the different countries to secure production 
of an absolutely pure milk. 

(4) The different dairy organizations (privately-owned establishments, 
cooperative associations), their advantages and defects. 

(5) The organization of practical and scientific instruction and vocational 
training in dairy schools. 

(6) The nutritive value of milk and its derivatives and the measures of 
instruction and propaganda relating to the same. 
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International system of regulation of the preparation of and the trade in 
processed cheeses and dried milk. Standardization of the methods of 
testing these products (1). 

(a) The international system of regulation of the preparation of and trade 
in processed cheeses , Standardization of the methods of testing these products s 
drawn up by the General Reporter Dr. A. J. Sw awing, president of the Inter¬ 
national Committee for cheeses. 

Subsequent to the world inquiry and the various meetings held at Rome 
(1934). Berne (1935), the Hague (1936) and Berlin (1936 and 1937], with a 
view to solving the many problems regarding processed cheese, such as the 
definition of the term, designation of the product, name of place of origin, 
water content, fat content, indication of net weight, prohibition of the prepar¬ 
ation and trade of processed cheeses, addition of foreign matter, the proceed¬ 
ings of this Commission have resulted in the following recommendations: 


I. — Processed cheese. 

Thesis A. — Definition . 

lt Processed cheese is understood to be a product which is obtained by heating 
cheese together with certain emulsifying solutions A 

Thesis B . — Prohibition during manufacturing. 

(i In the preparation process of processed cheese , the addition of extraneous 
fats and oils should be strictly prohibited 

Thesis C. — Designation of the product . 

“ There should be one form only of designation for processed cheese in all 
countries J \ 


Thesis D. — Designation of place of origin. 

If a manufacturer wishes to sell processed cheese under a particular design¬ 
ation of origin , he should so originating only cheese for manufacturing purposes . 
An exception is made in the case of Gruyere and EmmentJial cheeses which will 
considered as being cheese having the same place of origin . 

Any other mixture of cheeses may only be labelled as processed cheese without 

any guarantee of origin 


(1) These Reports of the NIth International Dairy Confess were prepared by the special Commis¬ 
sions of the International Dairy Federation. 
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Thesis E . — Fat content , 

<c It is necessary to state on the wrappers of processed cheese. the fat content 
contained in the dry matter ». 

Thesis F. — Indication of the net weight . 

<c The net weight should be stated on all consignments of processed cheese T 

h) the international svstem of regulation in the preparation of and trade in 
dried milk , standardization of the methods of testing these products, drawn up by 
the General Reporter, Dr. F. E. Postuma, the Hague, President of the Interna¬ 
tional Committee for condensed and dried milk. 

Following on the world inquiry and the various meetings of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission for dried milk, many proposals by different Reporters were 
rejected, while other problems were passed on for detailed consideration. Five 
definite proposals were thus presented to the XXth international Dairy Congress. 
These included the following theses. 


II. — Dried milk. 

Thesis . 4 . — Designation of powdered milk. 

It is desirable that only one designation should be applied to milk powder in 
every language . This designation may be formulated either as i( poudre de lait ,y 
(. Milchpnlver , latte in polvere ), or as “ lait desseche ” (dried milk). 


Thesis B. — Water content . 


The water content of all these categories of milk powders should not exceed 6 
per cent . 


Thesis C. — Fat content . 


In connexion with the statmentd* milk powder ", the fat content may be indicated 
on the wrapper . The fat should be obtained entirely from the milk . If the fat content 
is not stated > 24 per cent . of milk fat (by weight) may be considered as the minimum 
content . 


Thesis D. — Statement of contents on the outside packing . 

In the case of milk powders intended for industrial use (chocolate factories , con¬ 
fectioners, etc.), the net weight should be stated on the packing and if the product is 
prepared from skim milk , the fat content should also be indicated . 

For milk powders intended for sale in small parcels (metal boxes, glass containers ,, 
etc.) the following statements should be made in distinctive lettering in the language 
of the country where sold, and , if required in other languages: 

(a) net weight) 

(b) the statement tl milk powder from skim milk " or ** milk powder having ...» 
per cent . fat " according to the type of product . If milk powder containing under 
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24 per cent, fat is prepared for certain uses , the statement “ milk powder having 
per cent . fat” shall he adopted , for example “milk powder containing ij per 
cent . fat 3 \ 

Thesis E, — Standardization of methods fo> analysing milk powder . 

The methods adopted are those recommended by the Milk Products Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Analytical Methods Committe of the Society of Public Analysts and 
other Analytical Chemists, London, for the determination of the water content, 
total solids and fat in milk powder. 

The results of the world inquiries carried out by special International Com¬ 
missions for cheese, condensed milk and milk powder, held by the International 
Dairy Federation have led to the decision that, immediately following on the 
approval by the Congress at Berlin, the intervention of the international Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, should be requested in order that an International 
conference, may he organized with a view to holding discussions, on an interna¬ 
tional basis, of the following questions : Regulation of the preparation of and 
trade is processed cheeses, international regulation of the preparation of and 
trade in condensed milk and milk products intended for human consumption, 
standardization and official methods of analysis for condensed m!lk and dried 
milk. 

The sale of milk and dairy products and the establishment of a district price 

acceptable by producers and consumers (market regulations) (1). 

The question of measures relative to the regulation of the sale of milk and 
dairy products with a view to the establishment of a price acceptable by pro¬ 
ducers, retailers, and consumers is a problem of importance to the majority of 
countries: the establishment of the price of milk and dairy products should no 
longer be disregarded as in previous years. Prices are undoubtedly an essential 
factor from the general economic point of view, and may not develop in accord¬ 
ance with strict economic rales, but must be controlled by human agency. The 
necessity for eliminating the question of price as the sole regulating factor in the 
trend of the market and to subsitute this factor by a prudent collaboration is 
evident in the internal relations. The personal interest of the individual should 
give way to the welfare of the community, and this may and should take the 
place, in international relations, of the purely national interest of the individual 
country. The desire for collaboration does not in any way signify a claim of 
rights; it also entails obligations and this condition definitely applies in a very 
special degree to international trade. The correlation between importation and 
exportation has already become a universally recognized principle. \ In the 


(1) Bv the General Reporter, T>i. \V. a on H\ssi;lbach, Berlin, Germany. 
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present period of continually changing situations in political economy, it is 
not a question of altering the form, but of altering the conception in the eco¬ 
nomic order which is required of man. Under a liberal form of government, 
man hat lost the control of econoimq but in the future he will dominate it so 
far as he will have obtained control over himself. 

Following on the general report on the regulation of the market system, 
the Congress decided:— 

III. — Regulation of market conditions. 

(a) As regard the high importance oj the measures for the regulation of market 
conditions -proposed during the past year in the majori ty of countries , the Perma¬ 
nent Bureau of the International Dairy Federation is requested to consider in what 
way the study of the problems relating to this question could be advanced in collabo¬ 
ration of the National Committees . 

The Permanent Bureau of the International Dairy Federation is requered to 
invite the National Committees of this Congress and the Reporters who have presen¬ 
ted their papers on the question of the regulation of market conditions , to supply re¬ 
gular and continuous data on the measures now taken and those which will be propo¬ 
sed in the future for the improvement of the system of regulation of the dairy market , 
in their own countries and the results obtained. The information thus obtained 
shall be communicated to the National Committees Reporters and other persons con¬ 
cerned. 

(b) The unchecked and constant fluctuation of prices in international trade in, 
milk and dairy products has an adverse influence on the economic position of the 
dairying industry of the countries affected. An effort should therefore be made to 
ascertain that such a system of prices in international trade shall obtain as will meet 
the requirements of the dairy industries concerned . The attainment of this object 
may be considerably facilitaded by the effective regulation of national markets which 
guarantee fixed prices. 

The third report prepared by the Special Committees of the International 
Dairy Federation deals with: 

The hygienic production of milk (i). 

As regards the hygienic production of milk considerable progress has been 
made since 1928, the date of the formation of the international Commission for 
the study and diffusion of methods for the production of pure milk. 

This question has also been studied by international associations for hygiene 
and agriculture. Considerable progress has been realized and in two stages: the 
first stage is characterized by the extension of the principle of the hygienic pro- 


(*) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. C. Gorixi, Milan, Italy, President of the International Com¬ 
mission for the study and diffusion of the methods for the hygienic production of milk. 
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duction of milk to all dairy production, that is, in respect of both town and rural 
consumption whether raw or pabteruized milk. In the second stage a coordin¬ 
ated form of instruction is given by means of legislative measures. A third stage 
for the improvement of milk should now be initiated: avoidance of any difficulties 
which may arise in pasteurization, through preventive measures. Consequently 
at present the important question is the production of milk which may be easily 
pasteurized. The Reporter proposed the following recommendations -which were 
subsequently adopted by the Congress:— 


IV. — Hygienic milk production. 

(1) Hygienic milk production based on the hygienic control of the stable and 
the minimum possible microbic content of the milk should seek to procure a milk- 
easy to pasteurize , that is, a milk free from heat resistant micro-organisms , suitable 
for mild pasteurization and such as will ensure the total destruction of pathogenic 
germs and a satisfactory increase in its keeping qualities; at the same time it should 
be a simple and economic process and not affect in any wav the natural properties 
of the milk as regard its nutritive and industrial qualities . 

(2) The production of milk free from heat resistant microorganisms depends 
on the following principal measures: 

(a) avoidance of rotting , mouldy , over fermented and butyric fodders; 

(b) healthy udders without an excess content of normal flora; 

(c) complete sterilization of containers and utensils; 

(d) immediate cooling of the milk to below io°-C. 

(3) The production of a milk of easy pasteurization is a necessary requisite 
for the required reduction in the number of grades of milk with the elimination of 
all grades of milk having an insufficient guarantee from the hygienic point of view , 
as also in connexion with a successful propaganda in favour of the consumption 
of milk and its derivatives. 

The different dairy organizations (privately-owned societies, cooperative 

associations), their advantages and defects (i). 

All types of establishments shove certain advantages and defects and con¬ 
sequently they are not wholly suitable for the different branches of the dairying 
industry. Owing to the diversity of the economic condition in each country, 
in this respect, it is impossible to advocate any particular system by which all 
countries whould profit. A certain distribution between the different branches 
of the dairy industry is however to be noted: a considerable prevalence of co¬ 
operative dairies in the butter section, a high percentage of private dairies and 
rented dairies in the cheese section, with on the other hand, a predominance of 


(x) General report by Prof. Dr. Ernst Esciit, Kiel, Germany. 
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capitalistic societies in the processed .cheese and the preserved milk industries, 
a number relatively considerable of capitalistic establishments and societies 
for the supplv of fresh milk to the towns. Naturally, the absolute superiority 
of any particular type of establishment for any branch of the dairying indus¬ 
try cannot be indicated, but the fact that private enterprises often leads to the 
formation of cooperative societies may be characterized as a law of progress. 


The organization of scientific and practical instruction and vocational 

training in dairy schools (i). 

The problem of instruction was studied in the reports sent from Denmark, 
Germany, England, Estonia, Finland, France, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, from the different aspects of advanced 
instruction, specialized instruction, simple vocational instruction and instruction 
in milking. 

The organization of advanced instruction varies according to the position of 
the dairying industry in the different countries. The basic education required 
Before commencing advanced studies is uniform and shows a certain similarity. 
According to the system adopted in the various countries, there are separate 
specialized courses in the dairying industry (institutes of specialized advanced 
study), vocational courses following universitarv studies, professorships in the 
dairying industry, established in the majority of agricultural institutions. Ins¬ 
titutes for advanced study and professorships in the dairying industry generally 
show a very high degree of specialization and work in cose co-operation with 
their own research laboratories, experimental dairies and agricultural establish- 
hments. 

Specialized instruction is divided into two different branches: In some schools 
giving theoretical instruction only, teaching is both general and on subjects of 
a technical order. The prospective students are required to pass a very dif¬ 
ficult entrance examination. There are also schools of specialized study properly 
so called, where a practically exclusively technical instruction is given; prac¬ 
tical work is carried out at a dairy school attached to the school itself. A pre¬ 
liminary period of study of from two to three years is also required. 

Simple vocational instruction (instruction in technical subjects by means 
of short term courses or by itinerant teaching) is chiefly intended for assistants 
in the dairying industry, engaged solely in simple mechanical work. These 
courses are held in most countries. 

The schools for instruction in milking , very numerous in many countries, 
have also an importance of their own. 


(x) Treated by the General Reporter, Director K. Zkiler, and the Acting Reporter, ft, Hanke, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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In wishing to keep in touch with publications, dealing with the dairying 
industry, which are of the greatest importance, much difficulty is encountered 
in the question of language. Extracts and summaries of original works of in¬ 
terest should alvays be published in German, English, French, and Italian* 
The importance of vocational training may be seen from the follow ing resol¬ 
utions passed by the Congress: 


V. — Vocational training. 

1. — The International Dairy Federation is requested to recommend to the 
governments of the different countries through the intermediary of the national com¬ 
mittees, the establishment of professorships in dairying industry, which may be com¬ 
bined with dairies and experiment institutions , at the high schools of agriculture 
{institutes attached to the Universities and higher schools). From the point of view 
of national economy, dairying is now of such importance , that its subordi¬ 
nation to any other branch of agriculture [breeding, technology, etc) would not be 
justified . 

2. — In schools of agriculture , dairying should be classed as a special subject , 
as pure quality milk is a primary requisite in obtaining first grade dairy products . 

3. — Candidates for instruction in schools of agriculture should pass a period 
of supervised practical study in a dairy. 

4. — The training of apprentices in dairying should be under strict super¬ 
vision, 

5. — The selection of candidates for dairy schools should be made by examination 
or after following a period of practical work in a dairy establishment. 

6. — A central bureau hall deal with the registration of dairy experts who have 
completed a vocational course , and shall also function as a registry office. 

7. — Information should be obtained regarding the organization of vocational 
training in countries which have not yet furnished reports on the question. 

8. — A report shall subsequently be published by the International Dairy Feder¬ 
ation on the subject of vocational training organizations in the different countries . 

g. — The following questions shall be submitted for discussion by the next 
International Dairy Congress :— 

(a) What is the .best the oretical and practical system of instruction in 
dairying 

(b) Methods to be adopted in the vocational instruction of subjects dealing 
with dairy technique* 

10. — A committee which shall form a sub-committee of the third section should 
be established which shall deal with questions of the professional press in general, and 
shall become responsible for the establishment and organization of an information 
service of the international professional press. 
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The nutritive value of milk and its derivatives and corresponding me¬ 
thods of instruction and propaganda. 

fi) The importance of milk as a food for hitman consumption (i) 

Opinion is unanimous as to the outstanding importance of milk as a food 
for human consumption. Milk is one of the most varied of food substances 
and is particularly rich in qualitative value (chiefly in vitamins). It also deserves 
to be called a * protective food ». Doctors however, have hesitated to employ this 
product extensively more particularly in the nutrition of young children. 

This hesitation is due to the fact that infections are easily transmitted through 
milk and that children are much more susceptible than adults. 

In studying the value of milk a clear distinction must be made between 
its nutritive and physiological value and its hygienic value. 

In many respects, these values do not depend on the same circumstances. 

No up-to-date doctor will now deny the high nutrition value of milk free 
from germs of infection and a first grade milk, nor the vast importance of a milk 
of this type as a food during the physical development of the child. On the other 
hand, it is evident that contaminated milk will have effects which are of a quite 
different order. 

(2) Elements in milk important in nutrition especially vitamins (2). 

The importance of milk in respect of alimentary physiology depends largely 
on its vitamin content. It has been known for some considerable time that 
the vitamin content of milk is not constant, and in the same way the content 
of its derivatives varies greatfy. Predominant factors affecting this question are: 
(a) species and breed, (b) feeding of dairy cows, (c) the technique employed 
in the production and preservation of milk and its derivatives. 

(3) Propaganda- in favour of milk (3). 

Propaganda in favour of milk is based chiefh" on the physiological importance 
of milk from the point of view of nutrition. All the advantages to be obtained 
by the use of milk as a popular food may be established scientifically. If, on 
the one hand, producers, retailers and consumers enjoy the immediate advantage 
of an increase in milk consumption, the general economic situation is also stimul¬ 
ated and benefited by such increase. Improvement in the general system of 
popular nutrition intensifies the vitality of the people and favours the develop¬ 
ment of a vigorous generation. 


(i) By the Reporter, Prof. Georg von Wfxdt, Helsingfors, Finland. 
{2} By the General Reporter, Prof. Scheunert, ffeipzig, Germany. 

{3) By the general Reporter, Prof, Scheunert, Leipzig, Germany. 
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Hence, besides general propaganda for an increased consumption of milk, 
a special propaganda should be addressed to certain categories of the populace, 
for example, to children in the schools, among factory workers and in the famity. 


IV th Section. 

DAIRY MACHINERY INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, 

DAIRY TECHNIQUE. 

APPARATUS AND MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

(1) Plans and construction of dairy establishments, having regard to 
questions of drainage and the purification of residuary waters; 

(2) (a), ( b ): Technical methods to be nsed in the treatment and transport 
of milk, apparatus for the preparation of packings for milk and its derivatives 
in dairy establishments; 

(3) The economy in power in dairy establishments. 

(4) The influence of materials adopted in the construction of utensils 
and dairy machinery. 


Plans and construction of dairy establishments, taking into consideration 

the questions of drainage and the purification of residuary liquids (1). 

In the construction of dairy establishments, it is advisable to cover the 
walls and floor with tiles from 3 to 6 cm thick because of the violent impacts 
to which they are exposed. It is naturally understood that the flooring and 
tiling should be resistant to acids and freezing. In fixing the tiles, it is advisable 
to adopt a cement containing as little lime as possible. The floor should naturally 
be constructed in such a manner that surplus milk as well as the residuary 
liquids may easily and rapidly drain off so as to prevent the lactic acid penetrat¬ 
ing into the crevices, Ventilation and heating apparatus are also matters of 
the highest importance. In this respect It is particularly advisable to establish 
an artificial ventilation system, which will prevent the formation of excessive 
moisture in the air. By means of artificial ventilation, the introduction of pre¬ 
viously heated air is facilitated, which may be purified by passing through a 
filter. 

Before constructing a dairy, the nature of the water supply and the possib¬ 
ility of eliminating residuary liquids should be ascertained. The residuary 
liquids of dairy establishments contain besides particles of soil, salts, fats, albumin, 
lactose as well as alkaline compounds, resulting from the solutions employed for 
cleaning purposes, while the composition and concentration of these liquids vary 
greatly. In the cleaning of the drainage system, mecano-cheinical and bio- 


(1) By the General Reporter, Jng. Dipl. Bucker, Berlin, Germany. 
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logical methods are used. An important point in draining off the residuary 
liquids is the possibility of carrying out a preliminary washing down. If but 
little water is used in the washing, a more intensive clarification of the residuary 
liquids is necessary. 

Technical methods for the treatment and transport of milk (x)» 

As regards methods of treatment, manipulation and transport of milk, con¬ 
siderable improvement is still necessary. This position is due not so much to 
technical problems but to difficulties of an economic order. 

With regard to pasteurization, the treatment of dairy products by oxygen 
according to the Hofius process has caused particular interest ; the A. P. V, 
plaque apparatus and rapid pasteurization at high temperature have also been 
investigated. The results obtained by the Hofius process lead to the conclusion 
that this method is of great value in the dairy industry. A definite decision 
would be premature, but it should be noted that by storing in oxygen under a 
pressure of eight atmospheres, it is possible to preserve over a period of four week, 
liquid dairy products at temperatures under 8 C provided that the bacteriological 
conditions are fairly favourable and that on storing at ordinary temperature 
the product may be maintained fresh for two to three days. It remains to be 
proved whether the products treated and preserved in this manner are quite 
innocuous. 

Apparatus for preparing packings for milk and its derivatives in dairy 

establishments (2), 

In considering the plans adopted in the dairy industry for the preparation 
of packings for the sale of milk and dairy products, two modes of operation may 
be distinguished. The first concerns the preparatory work, i. e., the preparation 
of the pack all ready for use or in separate parts to be assembled; the seconds 
relates to the actual packing of the product, i. e the preparation of packets, 
boxes, etc, etc. ready for consignment. The necessary material is supplied by 
the various packing industries of the food department and under the form of 
finished wrappers, and other additional elements (extras) or raw material for 
packing. In the first case, these are mainly durable packages, solidly made, 
intended for permanent use, in the other two cases, packing, only suitable for use 
on a single occasion, being of quite flimsy construction. The preparation of 
this type of packing, therefore in many cases, is not carried out by specialized 
industries, but in the dairy establishments themselves, generally in special depart¬ 
ments. 


(i) By the General Reporter, Taffoureau, « Ingenieur des Arts et Manufacture », Paris, France, 
and the Reporter Oscar Kurmann, Bale, Switzerland. 

(2} By the General Reporter, Dr. A. Gockel, Berlin, Germany. 
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Economy in power In dairy establishments (t). 

Owing to the variations in the methods of operation adopted in dairy estab¬ 
lishments, the varying degrees of importance of these establishments, the differ¬ 
ence in power requirements and the method of utilizing this power, and also in 
consequence of the difference found in the cost of installing a power plant and 
the rates used in the different countries, it is impossible to establish any princi¬ 
ples generally applicable to the establishment of a power supply system in dairies. 

The most practical and economic system of power supply requires to be 
determined according to each Individual case; it may however be stated gener- 
ally that dairy establishments should preferably produce the power which they 
require or wash to transform, by adopting means of production at their own dis¬ 
posal. If several sources of energy are available, the costs of practical utilization 
should he considered in making the final choice. Power requirements and their 
form of utilization In the dairies depends chiefly on the particular branch of 
business of the individual establishment. 

The influence of the materials employed In the construction of Dairy uten¬ 
sils and machinery (2). 

The general report presented by Ing. Dipl. Fritz (Halle) on the progress 
made in the construction of dairy utensils and machinery, taking into account 
the influence of the materials adopted, shows that the results of recent experim¬ 
ents in this field have also been helpful in solving the problem of the relationship 
between the material utilized and the type of apparatus to be constructed, a 
subject which so far has been neglected. A given material Is not necessarily 
suitable for the construction of apparatus of any type; the most economic form 
of manufacture determines in certain cases price and the possibilities of utiliz¬ 
ation. It is therefore necessary in the first place to take into consideration 
the Influence of the material on the type of apparatus required. 

The utilization of new and specially adapted material for dairy apparatus 
has only recently come into vogue and numerous difficulties have still to be over¬ 
come before a final decision can be reached as to the most suitable form of tech¬ 
nical use and the best materials to be adopted. 

The following decisions, resolutions, and recommendations were adopted 
by the Xlth International Dairy Congress during the fourth session regarding 
the milk machinery industry, construction, dairy technique, apparatus and 
means of transport:— 

I. — In consequence of faulty construction and equipment , many dairies do 
not operate on an economic basis . It is important , therefore that in the building 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Ing. Dipl. Plgck, (V. D. J.}. Kiel, Germany and the Director 
Reporter Ing. Dipl. Persons, Riga, Ratvia. 

(2) Dr, Fritz Ing. Dipl. Halle, Germany. 
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of new establishments or in constructional alteration carried out in dairies , the flam 
and work shall be controlled by an impartial advisor, who is an expert in all matters 
of building plans 3 the execution of the work and the installation of the dairy equip¬ 
ment in accordance with the terms of the laws and the particular requirements of the 

establishment . 

II. — In studying and erecting plant for production and power transformation, 
ike error is frequently committed of attaching excessive importance to purely technical 
problems . In future greater consideration should be given than in the past to the 
point of view of the dairying industry itself , particularly in regard to the operation 
of dairy machines. 

III. — In the study of materials , attention has been limited to the point of view 
of the dairy industry, for example, their influence on the quality of :milk and dairy 
products. It is recommended that greater consideration should be given to the tech¬ 
nique of manufacture. 

IV. — For the sale of milk and dairy products , it is advisable to use se 
packings ( bottles, etc.) so as to facilitate and increase sales and to ensure delivery 
tinder hygienic conditions. 

V. — Owing to the diversity-found at present in the methods followed in the 
different countries for the control and valuation of pasteurization establishments, a 
comparison of these establishments as regard their efficiency is impossible. Standard 
methods for testing pasteurization plant are therefore recommended . 

VI. ■— With a view to an improvement in packing methods and the encourage¬ 
ment of standardization in this field, the International Commission for the study 
of dairy technique is requested to include the following questions in its pro¬ 
gramme: 

(1) to collect and exchange information regarding experiments carried out 
with standardized or other methods of packing; 

(2) to establish the use of casks, tanks and receptacles for the sale of milk 
and dairy products. 

The proposals and recommendations made by Sections I to IV for special 
commissions for further detailed study will be transmitted by the Congress to the 
Executive Committee of the International Dairy Federation , and subsequently for¬ 
warded to the Commission of Studies for fuller consideration. 

At the concluding meeting of the Congress, it was decided that the XIXth 
International Dairy Congress should be held in Austria in 1940. 


E. Gasser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Agricultural pisciculture. 

With regard to the fiftieth anniversary’ of the Royal Pisciculture Establishment 
at Brescia (Italy), if is important to draw the farmers' attention to the possibility of 
utilizing fish for multiplication in ponds, pools, irrigations, canals, etc. 

In Italy, agricultural pisciculture has become an important adjunct to rice-fields 
(230,000 ha.), where the carp Is bred at little expense. After the closing of the entrance 
apertures and the evacuation of the water by means of wire gauze, 250 to 300 small 
carps (20 to 25 gm.) may be introduced per ha. (actual cost: 60 to 70 lires per 1000). 

When collected the carp show an average weight of 1000 to 1200 gm. and re¬ 
present approximately 200 kg. of fish per ha. (nett profit: 250 to 450 lires). 

National inquiry regarding the problem of nutrition in France. 

At the beginning of 1937, a committee commisioned to carry out a detailed in¬ 
quiry on the problem of nutrition in France commenced operations. 

The object of the first part of the inquiry (now practically concluded) was to collect 
the documents necessary for estimating the available food sources of France, agricul¬ 
tural production, food imports and exports being taken into account. 

The second part of the inquiry aims at studying as fully as possible French habits 
in the matter of food, in order to rectify the errors, deficiencies and unbalanced nature 
of the system of nutrition among the different social groups. 

It will therefore be possible subsequently to consider the methods to be adopted 
in raising the standard of public health by means of an improved alimentary hygiene. 

Such an inquiry may exert a considerable influence of the future trend of agri¬ 
cultural work, chiefly in respect of the relative Importance of the production of the 
different food material obtained by cultivation of the soil. 

G. R. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Brumond, Ify Contribution a r etude analytique et physico-chimique de l'acidite 
des vins. Alger, 1937, x 39 PP«> tableaux d’analyses et graphiques. 

[This work which is the graduation thesis of the A., Professor of Chemistry at the 
Agricultural Institute of Maison Carree (Algiers), is a detailed study on acidity and 
its role, especially in Algerian wines. The mineral, organic acids and bases which 
constitute the aridity of a wane are of considerable importance in the preparation, valu¬ 
ation and preservation of wines. In the usual procedure of analysis adopted, the total 
acidity and volatile acidity are determined, without taking into consideration the 
malic, lactic, succinin and phosphoric acids which plaj- an Important part in the 
acidity of wines. 

Tne first part of this book studies separately the acids and bases contained in 
Algerian wines, and indicates the percentages recorded, methods of dosage and the 


* Under this heading are included short synopsis of books received for review. 
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results of Ms own experiments. The second section is devoted to the stud}’ of the pH 
of wines, of which the A. indicates the importance in the development of the disorders 
affecting wines, " tourne ” and "casse ferrique A To determine the pH value, the A. 
advocates the use of a quinhydron electrode. Many diagrams show the correlation 
existing between pH values and the tartar index. In conclusion, the A. indicates 
the acidity regulating power of normal, eudemized and c< tourne ” Algerian wines. 

The third part gives complete schedules of the acid and basic substances contained 
in the Algerian wines, in the form of a balance between cations and amions. These 
schedules were established for the first time in respect of French wines following a 
.careful analyse; they show a very satisfactory agreement between the total of the 
cations and that of the amions, which proves that the mineral substances and the 
organic acids of wines may be accurately ascertained and that the analytical methods 
now adopted are sufficiently accurate. 

In the third section, the A. applies the laws of mass action and electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation in order to determine the apportionment in free acids and salts of the dif¬ 
ferent organic acids of wines, which method does not give a direct chemical analysis. 
These observations carried out on a considerable number of samples of authentic 
wines enabled the A. to obtain very important results: in particular, according to 
the salified tartaric acid percentage, determined by means of the pH and the amount 
of total tartaric acid, it appears possible to ascertain if a wane is pure, even when 
with the oenological rules usually adopted it is impossible to detect any adulteration. 
In fact, the addition of water or a strong mineral acid to wane causes an appreciable 
decrease in the salified tartaric acid content, which is recognized by the percentage 
of total tartaric add and by the determination of the H ion concentration. 

This work which concludes with an extensive bibliography, will interest all tech¬ 
nicians engaged inwine-prcducing problems, and also biochemists]. 

M. J. 


he Congres de la noix de Grenoble, by. M. Roy, Impr. H. Bailloud, voiron 1937. 

[TMs volume of 1S7 pages, comprising numerous illustrations, is the collection of 
27 reports regarding walnut cultivation and industry presented by experts in this 
branch of agriculture at the Congress which was held at Grenoble on 10 and 11 October, 
1936. 

As these reports cover ever}’' aspect in this branch of cultivation, the A. has 
succeeded by judicious grouping, in presenting them in such a way that they follow 
each other as chapters in a book, treating this subject in the fullest possible detail. 

Among the principal reports reproduced, mention may be made of the following: 

The walnut tree, grafting, and stocks. 

Different methods of propagating the walnut tree. 

Contribution to the chemical study of soils in walnut growing. 

Manganese as a nutrient to the walnut tree. 

The use of oils in protecting fruit cultivations. 

Effective treatment of ring disease. 

Foreign trade in walnuts and the requirements of foreign countries. 

The walnut in therapeutics. 

The abolition of fraudulent practices in the walnut trade. 

This book is undoubtedly most useful for those interested in this branch of 
cultivation]. 


D. K. 
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Forestry. 

Hauska, L., Das jorstliche Bauingenierwesen , Band, V. HarTBL O. and WINTER P, 
Wildbach - und Lawmenverbauung. — Wien und Leipzig Verlag von Carl Gerold s. 
Bohn. — 316 pages, with 287 figures and photographic illustrations In the text. 

[This volume which may be considered as a treatise on the control of torrents and 
the establishment of some means of preventing avalanches, is divided Into two parts. 
The first section, written by Mr. Winter, treats of the principles of these subjects and 
gives general indications regarding the necessary operations; the second drawn up by 
Mr. Hartel deals with the preparing of plans and the execution of control and pre¬ 
ventive operations. 

1st part. — Mr. Winter first discusses the characteristics and the causes of the 
formation of torrents and their drift; he subsequently gives general explanations regard¬ 
ing erosion, corrosion and other effects produced on the soil by the action of water, 
avalanches, land sliding, glaciers and ravines. A chapter is devoted to the importance 
and necessity of vegetation and an organized working of the lands drained by torren¬ 
tial streams; another chapter deals with the rules affecting the drift of torrents and 
the formation of the dejection cone. A very detailed description follows on the most 
important control operations to be carried out and the cultural and economic measurts 
indicated for preventing damage. 

Und part. — This section contains very detailed information on the practical 
application of the theory expressed in the 1st part of the volume and in the bibliography 
of many countries regarding the control of torrents. Mr. HarTBL in three chapters first 
discusses preliminary proceedings, the establishment of provisional plans, definitive 
projects, etc.; in another details are given for the execution out of these operations and 
the measures to be taken in order to ensure the durability of the work carried out. 
The final chapter contains a table showing the time, material and number of workers 
required. A special chapter gives a long list of forest species, trees, shrubs, and also 
herbaceous plants which are of Value in bringing back mountains to their original state, 
an explanation being given of importance and use of each of the species for this work. 

This volume would be useful not only as a manual for University students in 
advanced schools of forestry, but also for forest technicians and engineers who are 
engaged in the study of this branch of agriculture. 

G. L. 
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Bibliography . 


Fratjendorfbr, S. von und V. A. Schaefer. Die Schrifttumsnachweise der Land- 
wirtschaftswissenschaft. Internationale Ubersicht ueber die laufenden Biblio- 
graphien und Referatblatter auf dem Gesamtgebiet der Landwirtschaft und 
den verwandten Gebieten. Zusammengestellt in der Bibliothek des Interna- 
tionalen Landwirtschaftsinstitut in Rom. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937 - 43 P- (Be- 
richte fiber Landwirtschaft. Xeue Folge. 131. Sonderheft). 
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General. 

Bg-ypxe. Mxnxstbre DB l Agriculture. I/Egypte agricole. Le Caire, 1937. 


A gricultural Education. 

Association of band-grant colleges and universities. Proceedings, 50th annual 
convention, edited by William X,. Slate. Houston, Texas. 1936. 

Chin Kuo Chun. ly’enseignement agricole et rural en Chine. Paris, P* Bossuet, 
1937 - 232 p. 


General Agronomy . 

Akademiia naouk S. S.S.R. no^moBeaemie 11 arpoxmma. Tpym Maiicon Ceccmi, i935 r 
MocKsa, 1936, 4S0 p, 

[Science of the Soil and agrarian chemistry]. 

The American fertilizer handbook. 30th year. 1937. Philadelphia, Ware Bros, 
Co., 1937 - 


Plant Protection. 

BouRGiTTS, G. K. BaKTepuaiLHHe oone.mx pacTennii. MocKBa, AKaffeMira HavK C. C. C. P. 
1936. 339 * 

[Bacterial diseases of plants]. 

Braun, H. Fflanzenhygiene. Richtlinien und praktische Massnahmen zur Gesunder- 
lialtungdes Pflanzen. Berlin, P. Parev, 1937. 9 ^> p., (Thaer-Bibliothek, Bd. 123) 


Crops of Temperate Regions . 

Armstrong, S. P. British grasses and their employment in agriculture. 3rd ed, Cam¬ 
bridge, University press, 1937. XI, 350 p. 


Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops. 

MolynEAUX, R. The Cotton South and American trade policy. Neve York, National 
peace conference, 1936. 63 p. (World affairs books, 17). 

International cotton statistics. Consumption of cotton for half-year ending 31st 
July 1937 - Manchester, 1937. 28 p. (International federation of master cotton 
spinners" manufacturers" associations). 

International tea committee. Report of the International tea committee. 1st 
AprE 1935 to 31st March 1937. Tendon, Whitehead Morris ltd, [1937]. 
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Horticulture. 

Roda, G. Manuals di floricoltura, u a ed. Milano, XT. Hoepli, 193S. VXXI, 356 p. 
(Manual! Hoepli). 

Mxtchotjrin, X. V. IItohi mecm^eca’mneTHnx paooT. (ILs^anne 4-e nepecMOTpesnoe n eoieoji- 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


DIFFERENT METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF FRUIT STORAGE 

The progress attained in the storage of fruits and vegetables in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide was described in a preceding article (i). 

Besides this process and cold storage, which are universally known and 
adopted, there is another storage technique requiring the use of chemical 
agents, acting either mechanically by checking the respiration exchanges (action 
of fats or waxes) or by destroying the principal pathogenic agents causing the 
different types of rot (action of chemical salts, acids and certain gases) or by 
combining the two operations. 

The object of this article is to describe these different storage processes, 
indicating their relative merits and disadvantages as ascertained by practical 
experience. 

i. — Utilization of borax. 

A brief history of the method will assist in a better comprehension of 
this process. About twelve years ago, Barger and Hawkins (i) examining 
all the investigations into the use of disinfectants for washing citrus fruits, 
reported the value of boric acid and borax solutions in the control of moulds. 
These writers also considered the utilization of permanganate of potash, copper 
sulphate, formalin, soap and hot water, borax soap, etc., and their experiments 
proved very definitely the superior value of boracic acid and borax solutions 
over the other products mentioned: fruits treated with a 3 to 5 per cent, cold 
solution of borax were considerably less susceptible to fungal attack than 
non-treated fruit. During subsequent years, these experiments were repeated 
by many research workers chiefly in the United States of America where in 1933 
the Department of Agriculture at the Orlando laboratories (2) carried out a 
series of experiments which confirmed the results of the work already mentioned, 


(1) The storage of fruits in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. Bulletin of Agi ieultural Science 
and Piactice, No. 7, June, 1937. 
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and brought further information to light on this subject, inter alia, that the 
optimum borax concentration was 8 per cent.,; however, owing to the poor 
solubility of this salt in cold water, solutions must be heated to obtain this 
concentration. • According to this technique, the fruits should be plunged into 
the solution immediately following their arrival at packing and dispatch pre¬ 
mises, that is, before noxious fungi have become too firmly attached to the 
fruit; consequently any delay renders the treatment less effective. The tem¬ 
perature should be from 38 to 43 0 C in order to maintain the borax in solution; 
at lower temperatures this salt crystallizes out rapidly. The duration of the 
immersion does not appear to be important, as a period of immersion from 
4 to 5 seconds appears to be as effective as a period of 4 to 5 minutes; by 
allowing the fruit to dry slowly, a fine film of borax is deposited on the peel, 
and the treatment is even more efficacious (3), the spores of the different 
fungi causing rotting would be destroyed: particularly those of Diplodia nata - 
lensiSy Diapovthe citri , Penicillium digitatum and P. italicum . 

While refrigeration is only effective during the transport of the fruit, the 
borax treatment, if properly carried out, delays the decay of the fruit not only 
at the packing warehouse but also during the period normally required for 
the distribution of the product, retail selling and consumption. 

In consequence of these experiments, a considerable number of wholesale 
fruit distributing firms - especially of citrus fruits in Florida - established 
apparatus for borax treatment on their unloading platforms, and have obtained 
very appreciable profits; the method is not always easily carried out, and even 
occasionally, owing to want of organization, involves extra expense not com¬ 
pensating the advantages obtained; it is necessary to heat the solution and 
maintain it at a suitable temperature in order to prevent crystallization of the 
borax on the sides of the vat and the tubing. This crystallization of the borax 
on lowering of the temperature is a disadvantage as it is very difficult to re¬ 
dissolve this salt on renewing operations. It was also observed that heating 
was detrimental to fruit and often even had an adverse effect on quality. 

In order to solve the problem, the Orlando Government Laboratories carried 
out in collaboration with the Florida Citrus Exchange a series of experiments 
on different borates having a degree of solubility in cold water higher than 
that of borax and chiefly alkaline borates which dissolve easily in cold water; 
their high cost, however, had till then prevented their commercial Utilization. 

Taking into consideration, the economic aspect of the question, the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation undertook a series of experiments which 
resulted in a new product entirely equivalent to borax in respect of fungicidal 
properties, and superior to the latter as regards solubility in cold water. This 
product is sold in Florida under the name of “ metbor its main constituent 
is sodium metaborate obtained from borax; it is rapidly and entirely soluble 
in cold water at concentrations even higher than those necessary to obtain the 
equivalent of an 8 per cent, borax solution. As all the experiments have 
proved, it is the boric oxide contained in borax or in other compounds with 
a borax basis which is the principal protective factor against rotting; cold sqlu- 
tions of metbor ” containing a quantity of boric oxide equivalent to 8 per cent. 1 
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of borax, were found to be quite as effective as hot solutions of borax; conse¬ 
quently, this product eliminates the necessity of heating; the mixing of the 
solutions in the vats is carried out easily and rapidly. The odour of- the 
solution does not change even after a long period of utilization. f< Metbor ” 
is also a very effective cleansing agent, and its use in the vat enables the 
fruits to be both cleaned and protected against disease. 

The advantages of the borax treatment are however, not yet universally 
acknowledged. C. W. Wardlaw (4) reviewing the different experiments made 
with a view to prolonging the storage duration of fruits, points out that the use 
of borax may have a detrimental action and in citrus fruits cause a character¬ 
istic brown blemishing at the peduncle. In the particular instance of grape¬ 
fruit, it has been demonstrated that the borax treatment not only fails to control 
Penicillium but clearly increases the susceptibility of the fruit to rotting caused 
by other fungi as Botryodiplodia theobromae and Colletotrichum gloeosporioides. 
In addition, this treatment would cause increased loss in weight, and wrinkling 
of the skin especially round the button end, leading to very marked blemishing 
at this point: these blemishes wdiich are slight at first, would extend during 
storage and end by covering half of the surface of the fruit. 

It would be advisable, therefore, before utilizing this storage process on a 
commercial scale, to make preliminary tests, as all fruits do not react in the 
same advantageous manner to borax. 

Experiments carried out in New Zealand and Finland on the disease of 
apples known as f< internal cork ” and on the causes of this disease - deficiency 
of the soil and consequently of the fruits in secondary catalytic elements, 
boron in particular - suggest that the use of this product in the form of sodium 
borate or boric acid ma3 T be of value in the storage of apples. 

2. — Utilization of volatile substances, iodine in particular. 

This important storage method was studied in England by R. G. Tomkins, 
of the Cambridge how Temperature Station (6). It consists in wrapping the 
fruits in paper impregnated with volatile substances, the vapour emanating 
from which will prevent the growth of organisms causing rotting. These sub¬ 
stances should be sufficiently volatile to diffuse through the paper and not too 
volatile to allow of a slow diffusion. Present in small quantities this substance 
should prevent the development of moulds without damaging the fruit, without 
accelerating the maturation process or dissolving in the juice of the fruits which 
would acquire a characteristic taste; in addition, they should not render the 
fruit toxic. 

It is easy to obtain substances which fulfil some of these conditions, but 
the difficulty arises in finding a satisfactory product from every aspect. 

Numerous products have been tried by Tomkins both from the point 
of view of their action on fungi as Tricho derma viride or Penicillium digital urn 
and of their effect on different fruits (7). In order to determine more fully 
the action on flavour, the fruits treated were stored for a few days at a warm 
temperature. The following results were obtained. 


* Tec . xi Ingl. 
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Wrappers impregnated with essential oils are unsuitable as these oils are 
too volatile, and some of them have an injurious effect 011 the fruits; wraps 
containing benzoates do not exercise any action on rotting; those impregnated 
with diphenyl damage bananas and apples, and impart a characteristic odour 
to oranges, which, however, disappears after exposure to air for a few days; 
on the other hand, in the case of oranges, this product would have the advan¬ 
tage of decidedly checking the growth of moulds. The only product of real 
value was found to be iodine. In the following chapter are given the technique 
of this method and the cases where the utilization of this product was found 
to be successful. 

Storage technique using the iodine process. 

The process is extremely simple as it consists in wrapping the fruit in 
paper impregnated with iodine. These wrappers are prepared by immersing 
the paper in a solution of 12.7 grams of iodine, 10.o gm. of potassium iodide, 
200 cms of water and Soo cnU of rectified spirit. After this soaking, the paper 
is left to dry at ordinary temperature. Sheets of paper 0.25 m 2 contain approxi¬ 
mately 30 mgm. of free iodine. 

Action on the different fruits. 

R. G. Tomkins (S) experimented with this process in the storage of the 
following fruits: grapes, oranges, tomatoes, plums, peaches and apples. The 
following results were obtained: 

Grapes: The grapes thus treated were less rapidly attacked than those 
wrapped in non-impregnated paper. In Table I are given the comparative 
data collected at various temperatures: 


Table I. — Effect of iodine wraps on the growth of grape moulds. 


Temperature (°C) .... 

i 

. . . J 42 

s 

32 

25 

IS 

10 

5 

Type of wrap ..... 

. . . | Number of days elapsed before mould appeared on the grape 

Plain wraps. 

i 

• ■ • 1 4 

5 

5 

5 

11 

19 

Iodine wraps. 

. . . | 6 

i 

15 

11 

. 19 

28 

40 


The influence of iodine consequently' is very considerable, as -with the 
employment of iodine wraps at average temperatures, storage life is two to 
three times longer than when plain wrappers are adopted. 

The •writer also ascertained the quantity of iodine adbsorbed by the grapes 
during storage by this method; this quantity may amount to 73.3 mgm. per kg. 
of grapes stored over a period of 20 days at a temperature of 20° C. The 
rate of absorption naturally varies according to temperature, variety, storage 
period, proportion of stalk in the hunch as iodine is absorbed much more rapidly 
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by the stalks than by the grapes. Exposure to air causes practically no* 
decrease in the quantity of iodine absorbed. 

Tomatoes: Following 54 days of storage by this method, the tomatoes 
were only slightly attacked by moulds, while the majority of the fruits in plain 
wrappers had rotted. At a temperature of 15 0 C, the ratio of rotting was 2 
(iodine wraps) to 8 (plain wraps). As the separate wrapping of each fruit is 
a very long process, the writer suggests that these wraps could be advantage¬ 
ously substituted by cork shavings impregnated with iodine. 

The results obtained according to temperature in tomato storage are given 
in the following table: 


Tabue II. — Effect of iodine wraps on the growth of moulds on tomatoes. 


! 

Temperature (°C) ....... 

; 

20 

15 

10 

5 

Type of wrapper. 1 

Number of days elapsed before 50 per cent, of the fruits 

1 

were attacked by mould. 


Plain wraps .. 

24 

38 

3s 

44 

Iodine wraps. 

54 

72 

> S8 

88 


Plums and peaches. — The brown rotting of plums and peaches was checked 
by this treatment; unfortunately it is not suitable for certain varieties of these 
fruits, as they do not ripen normally and the flesh may even turn brown: conse¬ 
quently, the utilization of iodine wraps in the storage of these fruits is onl} r advis¬ 
able for certain varieties and for fruits harvested when completely ripe. 

Apples. — In these experiments, before wrapping the apples in iodized 
paper, the fruits were intentionally bruised and contaminated with the spores of 
Penicillium expansum (green mould of widespread occurrence causing rotting in 
storage). The process was found to be very effective in preventing the develop¬ 
ment of this inoculated mould. However, in some varieties, a very decided 
brown blemishing of the skin and a more rapid ripening is observed. The fact 
that the method appears unsuitable for the storage of certain varieties indicates 
that further experimental work is necessary before recommending it for general use. 

Consequently, by means of iodine it is possible to check the rotting of certain 
fruits without damaging them, as this substance has a specific action on the 
moulds and not on the fruits. However, it is also possible that its efficacity is due 
to the fact that it has the property of checking germination and growth of the 
fungus; iodine delays the germination of the spores by considerably prolonging 
the period of the appearance of the germination ducts and reducing their rate of 
elongation. This substance also hinders the germination of the spores, at much 
lower concentrations than are required for checking the growth of colonies already 
established: iodine is therefore much more effective against spores and young 
mycelia than against fully developed mycelia; a very small amount will be suffi¬ 
cient to arrest the grow r th of the young elements without damaging the tissues of 
the ripe fruits. 
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It is also known that some fruits liberate ethylene at a certain stage in ripen¬ 
ing, and that this gas contributes to the maturation of the fruits. It was thought 
that iodine would prevent the production of this gas, and consequently delay 
ripening. The utilization of iodine still shows some disadvantages, chiefly the 
yellow staining of the packing material. According to C. W. Wardlaw (9) iodine 
vapours would exercice a harmful influence on the tissues and would tend 
to weaken resistance to noxious organisms when these had invaded the 
tissues. 

Thus, in respect of Trinidad grape fruit, if an interval of five days is allowed 
to elapse between harvesting and packing, the utilization of iodine wraps in 
this latter operation causes a definite increase in losses through rotting. Finally 
the iodine contained in the wrappers often removes the fruit odour which 
pervades the warehouses, without, however, affecting the odour or flavour of 
the fruit itself. 

The use of iodine wraps for the prevention of rotting in fruits during storage, 
as advocated by Tomkins, is of considerable practical value and has been widely 
advertized. It may be definitely affirmed that iodine vapour diminishes fungus 
.growth; however, certain precautions should be taken before employing this 
method, precautions in respect of the double action exercized by iodine on the 
Irnits; decrease in the activity of the spores and superficial n^celia, harmful effect 
on the tissues of the plant which become less resistant to invading organisms. 
When the pathogenic agents are only superficial, the iodine wraps will effect a 
definite action; if the infection is already latent, these wrappers will only increase 
loss through rotting. Consequently, it is necessary to stud3 T each particular 
instance fully before applying this method on a commercial scale. 

Storage of fruits by means of certain special gases. 

In this chapter, no mention will be made of storage in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, as this method was treated in detail in a preceding article (see the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice, No. 7, June, 1937). Par¬ 
ticular reference will be made to some new methods of gas-storage, which were 
more or less successfully tested in different countries. 

Storage by means of ozone. 

From the time it was found possible to produce this gas industrially, its 
advantageous action on the storage of perishable food products was soon observed, 
especially in association with chilling. It is known that with a concentration of 
3 mgm per cubic metre of air, the microbes occurring in the store room and lying 
exposed on the surface of any object, are destroyed in 3 to 4 hours. As a natural 
consequence, attempts were made to also utilize this gas for the storage of fruits. 
H, KeszlBR (10) in Switzerland made the following experiment of which the re¬ 
sults are worth reporting: The A. submitted 10 lots of apples, of 30 to 40 kgs. 
each, to the action of ozone for 2 hours every day; the temperature was maintained 
at O 0 C., the atmosphere contained 70-73 per cent humidity. The results obtained 
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for the greater part showed that the treatment was advantageous, and indicated 
that ozone brings about a considerable reduction in « breakdown » due to crypto- 
gamic infection. Ozone appears not only to check the vegetative growth of the 
fungus, but also the formation of spores. If ozone thus appears to exercize a 
definite action on the growth of the destructive agents of fruits, of cryptogamic 
origin, and consequently act as a preservative, it has also been definitely ascertained 
that in certain cases it contributes to a more rapid maturation as observed in the 
experiments carried out by R. Gane on bananas (11), according to which tests,, 
the rate of liberation of C0 2 from the fruits in an atmosphere containing ozone*, 
would be higher than that of bananas stored in ordinary air. 

In Germany, Dr. Bease-Gera (12) working on the same subject, observed 
that fruits and vegetables kept in ozonized air maintained a greater firmness and 
superficial freshness. It appears that still better results may be obtained by 
utilizing this gas together with dry ice: however, this method remains to be 
studied. The same writer indicates that to date, the high cost of ozonizer 
apparatus has prevented any widespread utilization, consequently, the economic 
aspect has to be considered, and it would be necessary to produce small eco¬ 
nomic apparatus, attached to ventilators, and with a sufficient capacity for fair¬ 
sized storage chambers. 

Storage by means of sulphur dioxide. 

Experiments were successfully carried out with this gas in the storage of 
table grapes by E. Carriere and M. Bose (13).' The object of the experiments 
carried out by the writers was to reduce withering of the bunches caused by 
loss of water; it is necessary, therefore to maintain a sufficiently moist atmosphere* 
at the same time preventing the growth of moulds by a continuous liberation 
of sulphur dioxide. The problem to be solved consisted in ascertaining the 
quantity of this product required for prevention of development of moulds., 
without transmitting an unpleasant flavour to the fruits. In the experiment, the 
“ servant ” variety of grape was used; the grapes were harvested in October 
and examined a the end of January. Experiments showed that medium-sized 
bunches kept longest. The bunches of grapes were first suspended by wire in 
a store-room containing cupboards, the use of 'which will be indicated further on. 
Sulphur dioxide was then sprayed into the store-room in order to destroy any 
mould microbes present, care being taken not to direct the spray jet into the 
bunches of grapes; the grapes were left in this atmosphere for a period of 48 hours* 
the store-room, was then aired for 5 hours. During the following 7 or 8 days* 
all bunches showing signs of mould were removed. The cupboards mentioned 
above were provided with shelves and hooks on which the bunches of grapes were 
suspended. The shelves and hooks were previously brushed and washed with a 
solution of commercial sodium bisulphite, at 35 0 Baume, diluted in 5 litres of 
water; on the lower shelf of two of the three cupboards utilized two bowls contain¬ 
ing this solution w Y ere placed. After 15 days, one of these bowls was removed 
in each of the two cupboards and in one cupboard was replaced by a basin of 
water on the top shelf. The grapes were examined several months later, and the 
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following results were observed: in the cupboard containing the solution and the 
bowl of water, the grapes were found to be in excellent condition: loss in mois¬ 
ture only amounted to x6 per cent.; in the cupboard containing the solution but 
not the water, the results were not so satisfactory; loss in water was 22 per cent. 
In the control cupboard, the loss in water equalled 27 per cent, and the grapes 
were in a poor state. In every case, the grape stalks had become dry. 

Utilization of nitrogen peroxide. 

The use of this substance is reported by R. G. Tomkins (14). It is known 
that nitrites check the growth of micro-organisms, and attempts have been made 
to prevent the rotting of fruits by diffusing nitrous acid vapour in the atmosphere 
surrounding stored fruit. 

In the preliminary experiments, at regular intervals, nitrous acid (or rather 
the nitrogen oxides obtained from this acid) were liberated in a dryer containing 
the fruit. The liberation of this gas was obtained hy pouring a solution of sodium 
nitrite into the strong acid. Experiments were first carried out on bananas; 
although rotting was not checked, on the other hand it was observed that at a 
concentration of 1 in 120, nitrogen peroxide delayed the change of colouring of 
the fruits - from green to yellow - without causing any apparent damage. 
This action of nitrogen peroxide does not appear to occur in all fruits, as for, 
example, not in tomatoes. 

At a concentration of one in six hundred, nitrogen peroxide checked the 
growth of Rhizopus on plums; at concentration higher than x in 120, ripening 
was slightly delayed, but lesions appeared and the flavour became unpleasant. 

Utilization of carbon monoxide. 

In 1935, P. W. Zimmerman {15) studied the anaesthetic properties of carbon 
monoxide and other gases in relation to plant life. His experiments confirm¬ 
ed the results obtained in 1933 by A. E. Hitchcock and other research 
workers (x6), L e. that carbon monoxide prevents the growth and diminishes the 
sensibility of plants to external influences; it is consequently' an anaesthetic, the 
properties of which have not failed to arouse the interest of research workers. 
Tt is not possible to describe all the experiments attempted in the storage of 
fruits by this gas, and mention will only be made of the exhibition held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society London (17) in April, 1934, where one stand display¬ 
ed apples which had been stored in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide: the 
appearance and flavour were perfect, and superior to cold storage apples. 

Fruit storage by means of fatty substances. 

C. W. Ward law and E. R. Leonard (18) in the journal of the Imperial 
College of Tropical, Agriculture, Trinidad (March, 1935) described the results of 
the experiments which they had carried out on the utilization of vaseline and 
similar substances for the purpose of delaying maturation in avocados. Among 
the fruits treated, some were wrapped in oiled paper; others in oiled paper plus 
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a coating of vaseline; others were carefully covered with vaseline only. Storage 
temperature was 21 0 C. On measuring the C 0 2 liberated from the fruits thus 
treated, the writers found that the rate of CO* freed was only effectively reduced 
in fruits coated with vaseline. The results obtained are shown in the following 
table: 


Tabue III. — Comparative evolution of C 0 2 accumulated 
in the driers over a period of 24 hours . 


Treatment 

Percentage of C 0 2 liberated the 

1 st day 

2nd day 

5th day 

| Pth day 

Control. .. 

6.2 

6.2 

14.6 

16.4 

Creased paper .. 

5-3 

I | 

1 1 

i “ 

1 

— 

Oiled paper plus vaseline. 

5-9 

j 

—* 

— 

Vaseline only. 

2.S 

3-3 

4 1 

2.1 


With the exception of the fruits coated with vaseline, ripening took place 
in the normal period, so that on the eighth day, the fruits stored when still 
hard and green, had taken on a ripe colour and had become soft. On the 
other hand, the fruits covered with vaseline were still hard and practically 
green. However, the fruits thus treated often showed markings similar to 
brown blemishing observed in storage in a gaseous atmosphere. It may be 
that the reduction in the gaseous interchange - O a and 0 O 2 - due to the vaseline 
is too great, and that the blemishing is caused by an excessive accumulation 
of CO s inside the fruit. However, it is possible that this substance may be 
suitable for the storage of fruits not so soft as avocados. 

In order not to reduce gaseous interchange too far, the same writers con¬ 
sidered other substances which do not form so air-tight a surface on the fruits. 
Mention may be made of mixtures of vaseline and bees' wax, vaseline and cocoa 
butter, hard paraffin dissolved in liquid paraffin, a mixture of vaseline and 
linseed oil. These different substances separately or mixed gave results similar 
to those mentioned above; it is probable, however, that coating products will be 
obtained having a sufficient degree of permeability to oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

It appears, however, that with other fruits, in experiments carried out in 
United States of America and elsewhere, better results were obtained by using 
emulsified waxes. The Food Machinery Corporation, Dunedin, Florida, has 
developed a new treatment and placed on sale a wax which appears to give 
every satisfaction in this respect in the storage of citrus fruits; this method 
known as the O. K. Mould Inhibiting Process (19) is applied as follows: 

The preservative agent is an emulsion of wax containing an anticrypto- 
gamic product, of which the surface tension is naturally low, and consequently 
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It is possible to treat the fruit with a cold solution. It is not necessary to 
lower the surface tension by heating. This low surface tension has the consider¬ 
able advantage of effecting a uniform coating of the fruit, which is ' covered 
with a thin film of the wax, without the formation of bubbles. Drying, con¬ 
sequently, is rapid. Through this wax coating, it is possible by means of brush¬ 
ing, to give the fruits a better gloss. Treatment is effected as the fruits pass 
into the washer; it is successfully employed in the storage of oranges, grape¬ 
fruits and tangerines in Florida. 

The Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. of Dunedin, Florida, has also, 
marketed a product called « Brogdex » (19) effective in the control of mould 
and of withering during transport and storage. This product is very popular 
in Florida, owing to its efficacy and the new method of application: it is evi¬ 
dently prepared from a basis of wax, the wax is melted and passed under 
pressure through an atomizer; in this way, a waxy spray is obtained in which 
the fruit is polished at the same time. With this process it is possible to obtain 
a uniform wax coating of the fruit without unduly blocking the pores of the 
skin of the fruit through which the fruit must breathe to keep alive. 

In the utilization of wax In citrus fruits, however, preliminary experiments 
are necessary in each country; as, if this method is advantageous in one, it might 
be unsuitable in another; thus in Australia (4) this process was of no use In 
the storage of Navel oranges; though the appearance is improved, on the other 
hand, the storage life of the fruit seems to be reduced. 

Still in respect of citrus fruits, another treatment giving satisfactory results 
is that advocated by F. T. Adriano (20) and which consists in dipping the 
fruits in a 4 per cent, borax solution, drying and finally coating them with 
paraffin. 

The treatment of pears and apples with waxy materials i s also very wide¬ 
spread, chiefly in XL S. A. where this method Is esteemed because of the value 
of the wax in improving the appearance of the fruit, reducing loss by weight 
and brown blemishing through withering, a defect occurring especially when 
the storage period is prolonged. However, this treatment has not always a 
favourable effect on all varieties of apples and pears. R. M. Smock (21) 
reports that in certain pears treated by this method, the yellow colouring of 
the skin did not appear and the flesh acquired a characteristic alcoholic flavour: 
unless the wax is removed before the anaerobic respiration becomes too pro¬ 
longed, this process does not appear to be suitable for commercial use in respect 
of all varieties of pears; preliminary experiments are necessary before proceeding to 
adopt this process on a large scale. It seems to be more suitable for apple storage. 

The utilization of ammonium bicarbonate in storage. 

Tomkins and Trout (22) recently suggested the use of ammonium salts 
as a means of reducing the losses due to green mould in citrus (with the use 
of these salts the atmosphere surrounding the fruits becomes charged with am¬ 
monia). These workers have established that it Is possible to control success¬ 
fully jP. digitaium with the use of ammonium bicarbonate; on the other hand, 
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tills method has the very considerable disadvantage of causing blemishes on the 
skin of the fruit, which would prevent its utilization on a commercial scale. 

A. Gbasovsky and M. Shiff (23) in 1932-34, had obtained slightly different 
and more favourable results. These research rvorkers studied the value of this 
chemical product in the storage of oranges, and tested its efficacy in the 
control of rotting. The}- applied this salt in three different ways: (1) in the 
form of crystals placed between the fruit and the paper wrap; (2) sprinkled 
between the layers of fruit wrapped in paper; (3) scattered outside the cases. 
The following results were obtained: ammonium bicarbonate prolongs the storage 
life of sound oranges, cut or bruised oranges, and oranges inoculated with 
moulds. This salt also prevents the spread of these moulds and the rotting 
due to Diplodia. Ammonium bicarbonate, however, promotes the development 
of rotting in the core, but its action on moulds largely compensates this dis¬ 
advantage. 

-Storage by other chemical products. 

Among the other chemical products more or less successfully employed in 
the storage of fruits, mention may be made of the following: 

Formalin: Reichert and RittauEr (24) have attempted to treat fruits . 
with formaldehyde gas; the treatment, however, did not give successful results. 
Substances such as caustic soda, sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate at 
3 per cent, sodium silicates, sodium hypochlorite and various other preparations 
or soaps were tested with more or less successful results, at different temperatures, 
in order to prolong the storage life of fruits by delaying the action of crypto - 
gamic agents. Young and Read (25) obtained good results by treating Aus¬ 
tralian Navel and Valencia oranges with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
bicarbonate at a temperature of 43 to 45°-C for a period of 8 minutes; sub¬ 
sequently spraying with paraffin and finally wrapping the fruits in sulphited 
paper. Salicylic acid was also found to give good results. 

The effect of caustic soda appears to be even more effective, as seen from 
the following table in which data are given in respect of different solutions: 


TabeE IV. — Losses observed in 25 specimens of oranges , 
inoculated and dipped in various solutions (26): 


Solutions 

Eoss % after 

11 days 

18 days 

24 da\s 

- 

Water ... .. 

88 

loo 


Sodium carbonate (10 %). 

20 

72 

84 

Sodium bicarbonate (5 %)...... 

0 

48 

76 

Caustic soda (2 %). 

4 

8 

12 

» » (* %).* * * -. 

16 

40 

44 

» » (1 %). 

0 

20 

44 

• » (1 %).. 

76 

88 

92 

Borax (5 %} . .. 

0 

0 

16 




Tec. 11 Ingl. 
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The advantageous effect of caustic soda appears even more definite in the 
following table: 


Table V* — Effect of soaking oranges in a i per cent . solution of caustic soda 
on the development of green mould (26): 


Treatment 

% per case of spoilt oranges 

7 days 

14 days 

( Bruised and inoculated .. 

42 

56 

Not soaked j Bruised and not inoculated. 

7 

27 

Dipped for 1 to 2 minutes in a 1 % ^ Bruised and not inoculated . | 

7 

3 ° 

solution of caustic soda. ( Bruised and inoculated . . 

O 

2 


Mention has also been made of sodium silicate. However, D. H. Rose 
and Litz (27) report that the soaking of pears in weak solutions of sodium 
silicate or sodium hydroxide leads to the formation of blemishes on the sur¬ 
face of the fruit, which markings, however, may be removed by immersing 
the fruits for an hour in a 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. 

Another important process in fruit storage is that given by T. W. Til- 
LBR (28) and which has been successfully adopted in the storage of pears. 
This method consists in wrapping the fruits with paper impregnated with 
5.1 per cent, of dry copper sulphate. It would appear to prevent infection by 
Botrytis very effectively. 

Conclusion. 

Such briefly reviewed are the experiments and results obtained to date 
in the study of the different methods of fruit storage by means of chemical 
substances. As has been noted, the principal object in fruit storage is to pre¬ 
vent the development of pathogenic agents which cause rotting; numerous 
chemical products are utilized; chemicals exercising a definite action on the 
flora existing on the surface of the fruits are easily found; but it is very difficult 
to obtain products which do not have supplementary harmful effects on the 
fruit, effects most frequently taking the form of asphyxia by excessive checking 
of respiration, and the communication of an unpleasant flavour owing to the 
protective agent filtering through to the interior of the fruit. In addition, 
the value of these storage methods varies very considerably from one country 
to another; this value is also influenced by a considerable number of factors 
(degree of ripeness of the fruit, variety, conditions under which the experiment 
was carried out, etc.) so that before adopting or rejecting a priori a certain 
method it will be necessary to effect further research work. In this article, 
an endeavour has been made to point out that the field of this research work 
was very extensive and that the results already obtained have led to many 
valuable solutions of the problem of fruit storage. 


D. Kai/tenbach. 
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THE EXTENT AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF BOVINE 
BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS IN ESTONIA (i). 

In Estonia, as in other countries where stock-breeding is much developed, 
brucellosis and tuberculosis are the principal infectious diseases affecting cattle. 
Although these two contagious diseases are not so prevalent in Estonia as in 
the majority of states in western Europe, they are none the less of consider¬ 
able economic importance. The control of these - two diseases has been for some 
time past one of the main objects of Estonian State veterinary hygiene, with 
The result that there has been a continual decline in their prevalence. 

Of the two diseases, brucellosis is not so widespread in Estonia as was 
till lately supposed. Formerly the percentage of infected cows was, for want 
of definite information, estimated at as much as 7 per cent., but since it has 
been made compulsory to report all cases of brucellosis to the Veterinary Ad¬ 
ministration, the data obtained during the years 1932 to 1936 show that the 
disease was identified in approximately Too stables only, with 1,300 head of 
cattle affected. It should be noted however, that up to 1936, it had not 
been possible to discover every case of infection. 

As, however, only the smaller stables are likely to have been overlooked in 
the returns, the figures already established would not be appreciably modified. 

By calculating for the year 1936 a total of 2,000 head of infected cattle, 
this figure would even then correspond at most to 0,28 per cent, of the total 
head of cattle. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the loss to the national economy 
caused by brucellosis, in view of the fact that the loss in calves, decline in 
milk production, in consequence of the infection of the udder and abortion, 
decrease in the selling value of milk on the town markets, frequent occurrence 
of sterility, fall in value of the animal for breeding purposes, etc., all repre¬ 
sent losses which for the greater part may only be determined with consider-r 
.able difficulty and uncertainty. 

According to the detailed studies of Laja (1929-1932), Rid ala (1933) and 
Rarlsox (1936), the decrease in milk production due to infection of the udder 
and abortion may be estimated at approximately 25 per cent. For 2,000 in¬ 
fected cows, the loss in milk would correspond to approximately 1.3 million 
litres per annum, or calculated on a money basis, 78,000 Estonian crowns. 
With regard to the sale of milk in the towns, further losses have to be reckoned 
owing to the decrease in quality of the milk, as in consequence of the law 
regulating these sales, milk obtained from infected stables may not be placed 
on the market as tested milk and as milk for children. The losses in calves 
due to abortion may be estimated at approximately 3,000 crowns. It should 
also be taken into account that farmers with infected stock encounter consider- 


(i) The International Institute of Agriculture will publish in this Bulletin a series of articles 
-dealing with the present importance of bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion in the different 
countries, ■ 
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able difficulties with regard to the sale of their animals, with the exception of 
those intended for slaughter, as in consequence of the regulations relating to 
tuberculosis control, the sale of cattle from infected to non-infected stock 
farms is prohibited. Only breeding calves may, tinder certain conditions, be 
delivered to these non-inf ected stock-farms. According to the new measure 
relating to stock breeding centres (published on 28 January, 1936), the regis¬ 
tration in the list of breeding centres of herds infected with brucellosis is 
prohibited, even if the herd in question fully corresponds, in respect of breed 
and other qualifications, with the requirements laid down. 

With regard to the transmission of brucellosis to man, isolated cases oF 
infection and disease have been reported, and are moreover not excessively 
infrequent. According to a report of Schlossmann, out of the 1,245 specimens 
of blood examined at the Bacteriological Institute of the Tartu University 
during the years 1928-1930, 57, or 4.5 per cent., showed a positive agglutinization 
reaction. I11 8 cases, clinical determination of the disease was impracticable* 
Further cases of infection occurred during the subsequent years; for some of the 
patients the contagion due to Bmcella abortus had certainly occurred in con¬ 
sequence of contact with diseased animals. In the majority of cases, the proba¬ 
bility is that infection is due to consumption of milk containing brucellae . 
The analyses carried out in 1930 by Roots, Einer, and Nei on 57 samples of 
milk obtained from the Tartu market, of which 8.87 per cent, were found to 
contain bmcellae , show that the milk placed on Estonian markets for urban 
distribution for some years past held a fairly high proportion of brucellae abor¬ 
tus, In 1932, Rid ala proved that 7.6 per cent, of 368 samples of milk sold 
by measure and a minimum of 85.7 per cent, of the samples of bottled milk 
analysed at Tartu contained brucellae abortus . In consequence of the control 
measures undertaken during the past 3 or 4 years against brucellosis, the 
occurrence of brucellae abortus in milk supplied to the town markets has con¬ 
siderably diminished. 

For the purpose of regulating the control of brucellosis, legislative meas¬ 
ures were taken in Estonia in 1932, renewed in 1934 and adapted to the 
present position. According to these regulations, owners of cattle are required 
to notify the district veterinary surgeons if the presence of brucellosis is 
suspected. Following on this notification, a bacteriological and serological 
veterinary examination must be carried out on the suspected farm. If the 
suspicion is confirmed, the veterinary surgeon must inspect the infected stock- 
farm, warning notices must be posted on all shed doors, and all animals over 
one year, attacked by brucellosis, must receive a special ear mark. Cows, 
bulls, and cows in calf coming from stock-farms infected with brucellosis, may 
be sold only for slaughter and utilization of the meat, or else to other infected 
stock-farms. The calves may be sold to stock-farms free from brucellosis after- 
having attained their fifth week, that is, when all the first molars of the lower 
jaw are cut, an indication which determines their age. Cattle from infected 
herds must not be sent to shows or markets, and must be kept ofE common- 
grazing grounds. The cows should not be served by bulls from other farms, in 
the same way as the bulls of the infected farm may not be utilized for serving. 
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cows on other farms. This regulation also includes provisions relative to stab¬ 
ling quarters for calving, the presence of visitors in the sheds, disinfection and 
also the import of cattle from abroad. 

In respect of the import of each animal, a certificate issued by the State 
veterinary surgeon of the exporting country- is required, testifying that the said 
animal is free from brucellosis and that it originates from a stock farm where 
for a period of at least a year, no case of brucellosis has been verified. With 
regard to all imported cattle, with the exception of the animals forwarded direct 
to the abattoirs, specimens of blood are taken and the animals in question are 
maintained in quarantine until the analyses of the blood have given definitive 
results. 

In accordance with the measures of 1932, the veterinary Administration 
lias given free advice and assistance in respect of blood samples, laboratory 
analyses, etc. to all cattle owners who are prepared to undertake a systematic 
control of brucellosis, and have voluntarily signed a contract to this effect with 
the district veterinary surgeon. 

In order to secure a more vigorous and effective control of the chronic 
and contagious diseases of cattle, such as brucellosis and tuberculosis, in 1935 
specialized veterinary surgeons were engaged. 

Several considerations dictated this supplementing of the district and official 
veterinary surgeons by others specialised for these diseases; it is thought: 
(1) that it will be possible with the assistance of these specialised workers 
to effect a certain education of all concerned tending to the general prevention 
and control of these cattle diseases; (2) that these specialists in the course of 
their periodical visits and inspections, made either on their own initiative or by 
request, may be able to interest cattle owners in the control of brucellosis and 
tuberculosis, and to suggest methods and, as required, make medical examin¬ 
ations; (3) that, in this way, the attention of stock-breeding organisations and 
of the large animal husbandry stations may be drawn to the basic importance 
of such prevention and control, to a much greater degree than heretofore. 

The effect of propaganda work on a wider basis and of the practical 
working out of control methods has been reinforced by the opportunities which 
offer for the sale of non-infected cattle abroad and by the entry into force 
of the milk law — of special interest to farmers situated near the towns. By 
all these means a growing interest has been stimulated in the control of con¬ 
tagious diseases. 

During the past four 3-ears, many stock-farms undertook on their own 
initiative, the control of brucellosis and in the majority of cases, have checked 
the occurrence of this disease by means of elimination. 

The financial resources of the stock owners, however, appeared to be 
inadequate to a sufficiently extensive voluntary campaign of control, and in 
some cases little or no interest was shown. On the other hand, it was satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained that the number of farms and animals affected was no longer 
so large as to make it impracticable to stamp out brucellosis by means of 
control measures organised and subsidised by the State, and within a reasonably 
short time. With this object, the law relating to contagious diseases was modi- 
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fied in 1936, and from that time, the State takes complete charge of the control 
of brucellosis, buying or disposing of infected cattle and paying the live weight 
price of the meat according to the official daily rates. There are also supple¬ 
mentary payments for milk production and breed qualities, when these factors 
exceed certain established limits. The details of this new regulation in regard 
to investigation of infected farms, the organization of laboratory work, the 
disinfection of stabling quarters, valuation of animals to be removed, enforcement 
of preventive and other measures on the stock farms, etc. are all prescribed in 
full by the Veterinary Administration. 

Since the animals purchased from stock from which disease is being elimin¬ 
ated, or those removed because affected with brucellosis, are sold to the abat¬ 
toirs, the money set aside for the control of brucellosis may circulate many times 
before the fund is exhausted. 

The control measures carried out by the State in respect of brucellosis, by 
virtue of the aforesaid regulation, began on 1 September, 1936, and up to 
1 July 1937, were applied to 46 stock-farms. The total head of cattle on these 
farms were 1842, of which, when control measures began, 285 or 15.5 per cent, 
were found to be infected, and were consequently removed. During subsequent 
inspections, 76 or 4.1 per cent, of the animals were eliminated. After the pre¬ 
liminary elimination of diseased animals, for 24 farms, i. e., for 52.4 per cent, 
of the herds under treatment, no further cases of infection were reported. 
On the remaining farms, isolated cases of infection were still found, even on the 
second and subsequent inspections, but following the removal of these animals, 
the majority of the farms at the last inspection appeared to be free from bru¬ 
cellosis. Up to the present time unsuccessful results were reported from one 
farm only. The control measures on the stock-farms submitted to treatment 
were carried out with every attention and are gradually being extended, natur¬ 
ally within the limits of economic resources, to all herds affected. Funds 
intended for the control of brucellosis during the last ten months, from 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1936 to 1 July 1937, were allocated for the elimination of diseased 
cattle to a total of 14.700 crowns. With this amount, 361 head of cattle were 
eliminated, so that the State paid an average of 40 crowns or over per animal. 
All other expenses relative to the control of brucellosis, such as those incurred 
through veterinary examination and inspection, laboratory work, etc. are met 
by the State. 

The diffusion of tuberculosis in Estonia may be to same extent estimated 
by referring to the tuberculinization data published annually, and also on the 
basis of the results obtained from meat inspection. The results of tuberculiniza¬ 
tion reproduced in Table I for the different years do not, however, give an entirely 
accurate picture of the extension and development of tuberculosis in Estonia. 
In fact, (1) the number of tuberculinized animals only represents a minimum 
proportion of the total number of cattle (as, for example, in 1927, this figure 
only amounted to 0.66 per cent, of the animals, in 1936, not more than 2.75 per 
cent.) and (2) tuberculinization and the control of tuberculosis have been under¬ 
taken solely on the largest stock-farms, where, as is known, there is a higher pro¬ 
portion of tuberculosis than on other farms. 
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Tabled I. 


Year 

Number of cattle 

tuberculinized 

Positive reaction 

1 

Head of cattle j 

% 

193-3 .... . . . 

1 - 

20,146 

4.523 

22.5 

1935 . 

*7>957 

5.7 2 3 

21.9 

1934 . 

13,375 

4,+16 

33° 

*933 ...... . . 

10,959 

3.409 

3T-I 

1932 . 

; 5.^59 

2 U47 

40. S 

1931 -. 

9,959 

4.354 

43-7 

1930 . 

6,94* 

3.570 ! 

5i-4 

2929 . 

S,229 

3>785 

46.0 

192S... 

7.003 

3.779 

54.0 

2927. 

J 4,210 

j 

1,790 

42.5 


If, in 1936, out of 20,146 head of cattle tuberculinized, 22 per cent, showed 
a positive reaction, this percentage would certainly be considerably lower, if 
tuberculin tests had been carried out on 200,000 animals instead of only 20,000. 

A more accurate estimation of the development and diffusion of tubercu¬ 
losis may be obtained from the figures of the inspection of butchers' meat. 

Table II. 


| Number of animals Animals found to be affected 
j slaughtered with tuberculosis 

Years I at the abattoirs -j--- 


[ or elsewhere 

| and examined 

Number 

% 

1936 . 

66,083 

2,629 

4.0 

1935 . 

55.143 

2,162 

3-9 

1934 . 

55>665 

2,oSj 

3-7 

1933 . 

67,014 

2,454 

3-7 

1932 - . 

57.374 

2,825 

4*9 

1931 • m t . 

48,573 

2,554 

5 «i 

193 ° ... 

49,421 

2,722 

5-5 

1929 . 

70,640 

3.468 

4-9 

1928. 

72,909 

4.445 

6.1 

1927 - * * . 

54.030 

3,911 

7-2 


As shown in Table II, the percentages of cattle slaughtered because of tuber¬ 
culosis fluctuate from year to year within fairly narrow limits and indicate during 
the past ten years in a general way a certain decrease, viz, 4 per cent, in 1936 
as against 7.2 per cent, in 1927. The higher percentage given for the years 1935 
and 1936 compared with 1933 and 1934 should not be taken as an increase in 
tuberculosis, as during these years, control measures have been stricter, and 
consequently a larger number of tuberculous animals were slaughtered. 

Although tuberculosis is not so widespread in Estonia as in other European 
States, considerable importance is attached to the disease in this country, both 
from the economic and social point of view and that of public health. The extent 
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of losses caused by tuberculosis to social economy cannot be readily expressed 
in figures; besides those losses which may be calculated with exactitude, as, for 
example, the quantity of meat destroyed in the abattoirs because of tuberculosis 
or declared as being of inferior quality, the sums spent by the State in the control 
of tuberculosis and other expenses, there is a whole series of losses which admit 
only of indirect and far from precise estimation, as for example, the premature 
elimination of a diseased breeding animal, decrease in value of the meat and 
hide, limitation of the milk production, fall in selling value in the trade in breed¬ 
ing stock, costs incurred in the pasteurization of skimmed milk at the dairies, etc. 
In 1936, the State paid stock-farmers approximately 10,000 crowns in indem¬ 
nities for cattle declared infected with tuberculosis. This amount, however, 
only represents a very small percentage of the losses affecting national economy 
in respect of tuberculosis. 

It is not known to what extent in Estonia Typns bovinus is transmitted to 
man, as an agent of tuberculosis. In this respect, experiments have only been 
undertaken recently and results are not yet available. There is reason to believe 
that the importance of Typus bovinus as agent of tuberculosis in man is not 
very appreciable in Estonia. As proved by detailed examinations, the milk 
placed on sale at the town markets centres is only found to contain the bacilli of 
tuberculosis very occasionally. In 1930, Roots, Biner, and Nei analyzed 57 
samples of commercial milk from Tartu, in order to determine the content in 
these bacilli, by means of experiments caried out on guinea pigs. The result 
in every case was negative. In 1932, E. Rid ala, using the same method, analyzed 
368 samples of milk placed on sale at the Tartu market, and only in two cases 
(0.54 per cent.) tuberculosis bacilli were verified. At Tallinn, Aljak and Lux 
analyzed 182 samples of milk sold in that town, and here also only two samples 
(1.14 per cent) were found to contain tuberculosis bacilli. 

With a view to giving a stimulus to the control of tuberculosis in Estonia, 
a special decree was passed in 1922, subsequently modified and supplemented 
on several occasions. By virtue of this decree, cattle-owners are required to 
communicate with the district veterinary surgeon if any animal shows external 
symptoms of tuberculosis; following this notification, a diagnosis is made by 
means of physical and bacteriological tests, and b}^ the allergic reaction. If, 
on examination, the animal is actually found to be affected with tuberculosis, 
it is necessary for the veterinary surgeon to examine the whole herd and to give 
the owner all advice necessary to enable him to control the disease. In the 
case of declared tuberculosis, that is when the disease appears evident from external 
symptoms, in the lung, udder, uterus or intestines, or when the secretion of tuber¬ 
culosis bacteria has been ascertained by bacteriological tests, the diseased animal 
is marked in a certain way on the ear, and should -be delivered to the abattoir 
within 15 days at the latest. For cattle slaughtered by order of the veterinary 
surgeon, because of evident tuberculosis, the State pays: (a) to owners who have 
entered on a voluntary agreement with the district veterinary surgeon with regard 
to the control of brucellosis, and who have practised a complete and continual 
isolation of healthy cattle, separating them from the animals which showed a 
positive reaction, an indemnity equivalent to three fourths of the value of the 
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slaughter weight, for each animal killed, while (b) an indemnity corresponding 
to half the value of the slaughter weight is paid to owners who have made similar 
agreements, but who have not completely isolated the healthy cattle, and (c) a 
compensation equal to a fourth of the value of the slaughter weight to cattle owners 
who have not drawn up any contract. When it is a definite question of tuber¬ 
culosis or in cases of suspected mammary tuberculosis only, it is prohibited to 
supply the milk of the affected animal to the markets or dairies, or to utilize 
it in the raw state as a food or for the preparation of milk derivatives. If mam¬ 
mary tuberculosis is found to be definite!}- established, the utilization of the 
milk of the diseased animal is entirely prohibited. In conformity with the 
aforesaid decree, dairies and creameries are in consequence obliged to pasteurize 
•skimmed milk at a temperature of 85° C, before delivery. This condition was 
included in the decree of 1926 in order to prevent the transmission of tuberculosis 
to pigs fed with this milk. Excellent results were obtained: according to the 
information available through the examination of pig meat at the abattoir, the 
number of cases of tuberculosis shows a continual decline. Thus, in 1936 only 
0.8 per cent cases were found as against 2.4 per cent, in 1926. 

According to the decree relative to the control of tuberculosis, cattle-owners 
who are willing to undertake an organized control of tuberculosis and who in 
this respect sign a contract with the district veterinary surgeon, receive consider¬ 
able assistance from the Veterinary Administration: free visits and veterinary 
attendance, 

As regards import of cattle, for every animal imported, a certificate issued 
by a competent veterinary surgeon, testifying that the animal or animals has 
shown no positive reaction to tuberculin, is required. All cattle coming from 
abroad, with the exception of the animals taken direct to the abattoir, are put 
in quarantine and examined for possible tuberculosis infection. The animals 
suspected of being tuberculous or which have given a positive reaction to tuber¬ 
culin are returned to the country of origin, or if this is not possible, sent to the 
abattoir. The control of tuberculosis wall be strengthened by the decree on 
stock breeding-centres, which has come into force this year. In consequence 
of this decree all breeding centres are required to enter on an agreement wdth the 
Veterinary Administration for the purpose of combatting tuberculosis. Up 
to 1942, only herds where the proportion of animals giving a positive reaction 
to tuberculin does not exceed. 25 per cent, may be registered at the breeding centres. 
Subsequent to this date, only those herds entirely free from tuberculosis may be 
registered. As this decree refers chiefly to the best herds, which supply breeding 
animals, the control of tuberculosis is of a special importance in this respect. 

A voluntarily undertaken and organized control of tuberculosis according 
to the principles of B. Bang became general only in 1935, that is to say at the 
time of the conclusion of an agreement for the control of contagious diseases, in 
all their forms, and when veterinary surgeons were engaged with the special duty 
of control of tuberculosis and brucellosis. These specialists are entrusted with 
the organization and supervision of all control measures. Foreign demand for 
cattle not showing a positive reaction to tuberculin has given a favourable im¬ 
pulse to the control of tuberculosis, which has consequently been undertaken with 
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■greater energy. In respect of tlie control of tuberculosis in Estonia, it may 
affirmed that considerable progress is being made and that successful results with 
regard to tuberculinization on the stock-farms, which began control measures 
in 1935? may already be anticipated. In the last two years, the isolation of 
infected cattle, their elimination and the breeding of young herds free from tuber¬ 
culosis has brought about a considerable decrease in the percentage of animals 
giving a positive reaction to tuberculin. 

Prof. Dr. E. Roots 

Director of the Veterinary and Dairy Hygiene 
Institute of Tartu University . 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: ( 14 ) FINLAND 534 

After the fall of the former Russian Empire; in 1919 Finland obtained her 
independence: The economic independence of the country led to very favour¬ 
able results in respect of agricultural production and the standard of life of 
the rural population. The agricultural depression of 1928-35, however; partly 
checked this progress, but in consequence of the measures taken by the State 
and agricultural organizations, this crisis was successfully overcome. 

Finland has a area of approximately 388,000 Km 2 and extends from the 
Baltic Sea in the east to the Arctic Ocean in the north. There is an average 
density of the population of 10 inhabitants per Km 3 . The population is denser 
in the south and south-west of the country, with an average of 18.4 inhabitants 
per Km 3 , while in the north, the average is only 2.4; and is even lower in Lap- 
land. Practically % of the area are covered with immense forests; 31 per cent, 
of the land is unproductive, and scarcely a tenth is available for agriculture of 
which 14 consists of cultivated lands and % are grasslands and pasturages. 

The population of the country is chiefly agricultural; 60 per cent, of the 
inhabitants being engaged in agriculture. 

Finland is the most northerly situated agricultural country. The climate 
is both maritime and continental. The dry season generally occurs in spring 
and the best weather occurs in June. Snow persists in the south west of the 
country for approximately 4 months, in the centre from 5 to 6 months and 
in the north from 6 to 7 months. For the first mentioned zone the vegetation 
period amounts to 200 days, from 170-180 for the second and approximately 
120 days in north Lapland. In the north of Finland, the grazing period hardly 
covers 3 months and in the south a little over 4 months. 

Temperature and moisture conditions in Finland are favourable for pasturage 
and grasslands and the soil produces forage crops suitable for stock feed. 


* Preceding articles of this series: In 1934, No. 1 (France), in the November Bulletin . In 
1935, No. 2 (Italy), in April; No, 3 (Hungary) in June; No. 4 (Czechoslovakia) in July; No. 5 (Aus¬ 
tria) in August. In 1936, No. 6 (Switzerland) in March; No. 7 (Denmark) in May; No. 8 (Belgium) 
in November. In 1937, No. 9 (Poland) in February: No. 10 (Bulgaria) in March; No. xi (Catvia) 
in April; No. 12 (Lithuania) and No. 13 (Estonia) in June. 
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In the pre-war period, the distribution of landed property was ver\" un¬ 
satisfactory; the system of farm tenancy was very frequently unsuitable for the 
conditions of the country. Following the signing of peace in 1918,, reform of the 
system of landed property was undertaken on a wide scale, and has now been 
achieved. In respect of arable land., in 1929, the farms may be classified as follows: 


Table I. — Distribution of arable lands . 


Area of lands 

Number of farms 

Total area 

number 

0/ 
j 0 

ha 

% 

0,23 to 2,0 lia. 

, 

78,101 

27.0 

73 , 4*7 

3-3 

2,10 tO 10,0 . 

141-376 

49*5 

677,343 

3°.-2 

10,0 to 25,0 a. 

5 U 757 

18.0 

767,112 

34.2 

25,0 to 50,0 u . 

12,240 , 

4.2 

402,125 

17.9* 

50,0 to 100,0 5). 

2,865 

1.0 

187,111 

3-3 

100 and over 4. 

32 

0.3 

138,111 

6.x ’ 

Totals . . . 

287,171 

" 100.0 

2.245,2x9 

| 

100.0 


The number of small farms having area of 0.25 to 10 ha. consequently 
represents 76 per cent, of the total. 

I. — Dairy species and breeds. 

I. — Cattle. 

The typical structure of a country of small land-owners constitutes a very 
favourable condition for stock farming which furthermore is considerably devel¬ 
oped; the total stock amounting to 1.8 million head, including 1.3 million cows. 

In Finnish agriculture, cattle raising is of considerable importance, as 
besides timber and the products obtained from the timber industry, dairy 
products such as butter and cheese form the bulk of the export trade. Dairy 
production is the main object of the farming. Consequently, Finnish cattle 
have been bred for this purpose, and at present, chiefly dairy cattle are kept. 
The indigenous cattle constitute the greater part of the total stock and have 
shown possibilities of considerable improvement. These animals are very suit¬ 
able for the conditions and climate ofi the country; there has been no crossing 
with foreign breeds, but by means of improved nutrition and maintenance, 
and selection, a dairy breed has been obtained capable of giving a good 111 ilk 
yield, both as regards quality and quantity. 

A characteristic of Finnish cattle is that, like a large number of British 
breeds, they have no horns. In respect of the coat, three types may be distin¬ 
guished: red (LSK) in west Finland, red backed with w.hite 
markings, (ISk) in east Finland (these two types constitute the greater 
part of the cattle of the country) and white (P S K) in north Finland* 
which is the least developed type. 

Among the foreign breeds, the Ayrshire predominates. 
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Owing to the medium size of the Finnish cattle, their average weight only 
slightly exceeds 300 kg.; however, there are some herds in which the cows attain 
up to 360-400 kg. The adult bulls may weigh from 450 to 500 kg. 

Notwithstanding their relatively small size and the little amount of forage 
they require, the Finnish cows yield a considerable quantity of milk. The 
average annual production of cows submitted to test amounts to 2,762 kg. of 
milk containing 4 per cent, butter fat, consequently with an average production 
of no kg. of butter fat per year. If the average production is still rather low 
owing to poor feeding, the average annual production of the better-fed herds 
exceeds 3000 kg. per cow, and in some regions of west Finland certain animals 
give up to c),ooo kg. of milk, that is to say a production equivalent to 16-22 
times their own weight. 

According to Virtankn, cows’ milk in Finland has a relatively low content 
of albuminoids (present average 3.12 per cent.) and a somewhat high lactose 
content (present average 4.9 per cent.). 

Finnish cows are in a healthy condition: it ma3 T be said that tuberculosis 
has been completely eliminated as a result of the unremitting control measures 
taken against this disease (0.1 — 0.2 per cent.). To attain this result, the slaughter 
of all animals showing a positive reaction to tuberculin in the following three 
years is advocated. There are four cattle-breeding associations the Ita-Suomen 
Karjanjalostusyhdistys (Cattle-breeding Association for East Finland), Lan$i-Snomen 
Karjanjalostusyhdistys (Cattle-breeding Association for West Finland), Pohjois - 
Suomen Karjanjalostusyhdistys (Cattle-breeding Association for North Finland), and 
the Suomen Ayrshireyhdistys (Finnish Ayrshire Cattle-breeding Association). 

Cattle trade and export in Finland are controlled by a central organization 
of the associations or cooperative societies engaged in the sale of cattle, called the 
Suomen Karjakeskunskunta . 

2. — Sheep, 

In respect of sheep, the total stock in 1935 amounted to 615,852 head over 
1 year in age. Sheep breeding is chiefly carried out for wool, meat and skin 
production. The breed constituting the main proportion of the total head is the 
Finnish indigenous breed, These sheep are remarkably prolific: an average lamb¬ 
ing is from 2 to 4 per ewe and in exceptional cases, 8. 

In 1934, 1.1 million kg. of wool and 4.7 million kg. of meat were obtained 
from sheep-farming in Finland. 

3. — Goats. 

The number of goats in Finland in 1935 totalled 12,581 head over one year 
in age. Goat breeding is of comparatively little importance. 

4. — Reindeer. 

In considering animal husbandry in Finland, reindeer should also be taken 
into account, especially in regions where ver} r poor returns are obtained in agri¬ 
culture. At present the number of reindeer approximate 190,000, of which 
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about 142,000 are over a year in age. ' In value, reindeer breeding is .estimated 
at 70 million Finnish marks. Approximately 20 % of these animals are slaught¬ 
ered each vear and the annual production of reindeer meat is about 5 million kg. 
The skins are utilized in the preparation of fine leathers. 


II. — Liquid milk. 

The total milk production in Finland for 1934 has been estimated at 2,153 
million kg. which were distributed as follows: 

Liquid milk and cream. 985 million kg. = 45-75 % of production 

Used for feed. ,35 » » — 1.63 % » 

Preparation of butter.1,054 » » = 4^*95 % » 

Preparation of cheese. 79 » » = 3.67 % » 


The total milk production now amounts to 2,500 million kgs. 

The quality of the milk has also improved. The system employed in dairies 
of paying for milk according to quality is found to be very satisfactory, in this 
way accustoming the farmer to supply hygienic milk. The price is established 
according to fat content, and also with the keeping properties, purity of the 
milk, etc. 

Milk is classified into four grades subject to analysis results in respect of 
reductase. Testing of milk supplied to dairies in 1934 gave the following re¬ 
sults: 


1st grade 
2nd » 
3rd » 
4th » 


83-1 % 

I3-I % 


3-0 

o.S 


O/ 

/o 

O/ 

/o 


It should be noted that from 2nd grade milk, 1st quality butter and cheese 
may be obtained, from 3rd grade milk, fairly good quality products and that 
only the products resulting from 4th grade milk are of poor quality. 

It may be noted that the fresh milk distributed to the population; is 
not pasteurised, but sold raw. This system is only possible in a country like 
Finland where bovine tuberculosis practically does not exist. The taste of the 
milk is excellent and in every’ region is of good quality, a fact which has decid¬ 
edly contributed to the increased consumption in the towns. It is estimated 
that an average of 0.8 litres of liquid milk is consumed per capita a day. The 
sale of milk by’ measure by itinerant dairymen is prohibited by law, as also* 
the changing into other receptacles in the street. The sale of milk is only allowed 
in specially equipped shops and is subjected to particular control measures. 
The stables of farms supplying milk to Helsinki are also inspected twice a year 
and classified. 

For the preparation and sale of milk and milk products, the farmers have 
established a relatively extensive system of cooperative dairies. Cooperative 
dairies practically predominate, although in the south of Finland there are still 
some privately owned dairies. In southern and western Finland, cooperative 
dairies are very numerous while in eastern and northern Finland, the long dis- 
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tances and transport difficulties are the natural causes which prevent a wider 
extension of the system. 

In 1935, in Finland there were: 


Cooperative dairies ..5x4 

Associated dairies. 41 

Privately-owned dairies. 38 


Total ... 593 


of which 483 prepared butter only, 68 butter and cheese, and 42 cheese. 

The total quantity of milk supplied to the dairies in 1935 amounted to 
695 million kg. of which 72.9 per cent, was utilized for butter, 7.2 per cent, 
for cheese and 19.9 per cent, was sold as liquid milk or cream. In 1936, the 
quantity of milk delivered to the dairies was even higher with approximately 1 ' 
800 million kg. 

III. — Butter production. 

Butter and cheese production is carried on either at the farm or at the 
dairy. In 1935 there was a butter production of 21.8 million kg. prepared at 
the farms and 22.3 million kg. made in the dairies. These latter chiefly make 
butter for export, the most important buyers being England and Germany. 
At present butter production in the dairies totals 26 million kg. 

To compete on the world market with countries having a well-established 
trade in butter and cheese, excellent quality is essential in the products. 
Attainment of this excellence in Finland is due to the fact that not only milk, 
butter and cheese are paid according to quality, *but also butter-makers and 
cheese-makers are paid according to the quality of the products they prepare, 
especially 7 in the improvement of this quality. Dairies are also obliged to take 
part in dairy competitions and to submit to standing inspection by the Milk 
Inspection Bureau. 

In accordance with the laws of 1913 and 1927, butter intended for export 
should conform with the following regulations: it should be prepared with pure 
cream of Finnish production and pasteurized; the water content should not exceed 
16 per cent, (if the butter is exported to a country where 18 per cent, is 
authorized, this maximum limit is allowed for non-salted butter); the butter should 
contain at least 80 per cent, fats and be free from any preserving agent and 
colouring matter (aniline). Also the examination of the quality based on appear¬ 
ance, taste and odour should show an established minimum; the butter should 
be packed in casks of 50.8 kg. (corresponding to an English cwt.) labelled with 
the mark of Finnish quality. 

The dairies are required to place in each cask under the lid an inspection 
certificate drawn up on white paper. These certificates are supplied by the 
inspection Station and are inscribed “ Pure Finnish Butter - Under Government 
Control A 

Inspection of the quality is carried out according to a system of points 
with a maximum of 13. Two qualities are distinguished: both carry the Finnish 
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national mark; first quality butter, graded at over 10.5 points, is also labelled 
Suomi Brand V 

In tlie following table are shown the variations in export trade in recent 
years. It is seen that the trade, in Finnish butter has not been excessively 
affected by the world crisis in agriculture and is now again increasing. 

Tabi*e II. — Butter exports for the years 2926-56. 


Year 

. 1 

Quintals 

Year 

i 

Quintals 

1026.. 

. . . ! 132 119 

■ 

1931 . 

I 74 033 

20 >7.. 

■ ■ ■ j 150 765 

1932. 

I45 240 

102 8 . 

• • • ; 133 75s 

h 1933. 

Il8 848 

1020 . 

... | 166 061 ! 

I, r 934 . . 

no 9S2 

1930 . 

. . . t 171 124 

!' 1935 . 

102 43O 



;j 1936 . 

1 

I39 OOO 


The rapid success of Finnish butter on the world market is due entirely 
to the dairy cooperative societies and their cooperative export centre “ Valio ” 
(Voinvienti Osuuslike Valio). At present, (1936), Finnish butter is exported by: 

Valio..255,936 casks (*) or 93.7 % 

Centrallaget Enigheten.’. 13,59s » » "^5.0% 

Alands Centrallag.- 3,598 » » 1.3 % 

The “Valio 3 ' was established in 1905 and is an active and important 
central organization. Its activity is not - as might be supposed - purely 
commercial, but is also scientific and propagandist. The organization deals with 
the training of specialized technical staff and other scientific activities. 


IV. — Cheese production. 

The following types of cheese are made in Finland: Emmenthal, Edam 
of varying fat content, loaf cheeses of varying fat content, Cheddar, spiced 
cheeses, Gouda, Turunmaa and Aura cheeses, and gruyere cream cheese of which 
approximately 0.5 million kg. were made in 1934 on the farms while 6.6 mil¬ 
lion kg. were made in the dairies. Cheeses for export are prepared exclusively 
in the dairies which at the present time have an output of some 10 million kg. 

Among the Finnish cheeses, Emmenthal appears to be the cheese best 
suited to the European and American markets. 

The export of cheese being mainly of the Emmenthal type, cheese inspec¬ 
tion was introduced in Finland only after the world war, in 1925. Eater, 
in 1927, it was legal!}' enforced for the export of two qualities. Inspection 
is extended to all cheese manufacturers’ on a commercial scale. 


(*) 1 cask of butter Is equivalent to 50.8 kg. 
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The quality mark “ Suomi Brand ” is accorded by the Cheese Inspection 
Bureau only to Bmmenthal cheese for export with a fat content in excess of 
45 per cent, of the dry matter. A different mark is given in the case of cheese 
of which the fat content is at least 30 per cent, of the dry matter. All other 
cheeses, if intended for export, may be utilised only as raw material for the 
cheese industry. 

In view of the nearly continuous progress made in cheese exports during 
the last ten years (Table III) in spite of the world depression, which at one 
time also affected dairy products, if must be admitted that Finland has not 
only maintained her position on the world market in respect of cheeses, but 
has even improved this position, which can be said of very few countries. 


Tabee III. — Cheese exports for the years ig26~j6. 


Year 

Quintals 

Year 

! 

Quintals 

: 

1926. 

28 865 

1931 . 

: 

; 

26 203 

1927.* 1 

29 491 

1932 . 1 

32 773 

1928. 

16 485 

*933 . 

41 764 

1929 . 

21 93 s 

*934 . 

3S 665 

1930 . 

21 239 

*935 . 

42 480 



1936 . 

49 000 


As in the case of butter, the export trade in Finnish cheeses is controlled 
mainly by the Central Cooperative Society " Valio The following quantities 
are exported by: 

Valio .. 3 > 243>572 kg. or 65.8 % 

Centrallag Enigheten. 480,950 » » 9.8 % 

Private firms.1,203,373 » » 24.4 % 

The chief purchasers of finnish cheese are Germany, Belgium, and United 
States of America. 


V, — Other derivatives. 

In respect of other derivatives, skim milk is the only by-product of any 
importance and is utilized in the preparation of cream and industrial casein. 

E. Gasser. 

Publications consulted: 

Den Vestfinska Lantmsen. — Kirjapaino 1925, Tampereen Kirjapamo-Osakeyhtidn, 
S. 1-28 

Das Finnische Ungehornte Vieg und das Finnnische Pferd . — Helsinki 1927, Druck der 
' Verlagsakliengesellschaft Otava, S. 

Suomen MaataloustieteelHsen Seuran 25— Vuotisjuhlajulkaisu. — Helsinki 1934, K. F. 
Puromiehen Kixiapaino O. Y., S. 1-440. 

Thorsten Gdhe, Finland: A nation of co-operators. — Eondon, 1931, Williams & 
Norgate Etd., p. 13-151. 
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Die Finnische LandwirtscJiaft. — Veroffentlichmig des Landwirtschaftsmiiiisteriums, 
No 17, Helsinki 1936, 8. 1-114. 

Die Milckwirtschaft in Finnland. — Helsinki 1937, S. Yhteiskirjapaitio Oy. 

a Valio » Centrale des lazieries cooperatives de Finlande. — Helsinki 1937, 8. 1-24, Ytheis- 
kirjapaino oy. 

Sandewn A. E., Mfichwirtschaft und Molkereiwesen in Nordosteuropa. 1. Finnland. — 
Molkerei-Zeitung , Sonderausgabe, Hildesheim, den 20. August 1937, S. 119-121. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

The Hlrd International Carbon Fuels Congress, organized by the Permanent 
International Committee for Carbon Fuels under the auspices of the National Research 
Council, Rome, 10-13 September, 1937. 

The Hlrd International Carbon Fuels Congress assembled for the purpose of study¬ 
ing scientific, technical, economic, industrial, commercial and legislative questions 
regarding the possibilities of the utilization of carbon as an auxiliary fuel or as a com¬ 
ponent of auxiliary fuels. These studies were divided into the following five sections: 

Section I. — Solid auxiliary fuels . — Section II. — Liquid auxiliary fuels. — 
Section III. - Gaseous aztxiliary fuels. - Section IV. — Application of auxiliary fuels 
to the colonies . — Section V. — Statistics and legislation. 

Section I. - — Solid fuels. 

Signor Flaviano Moscardini, engineer, Comportamento dei gassogeni sugli autoveiooli 9 
(Behaviour of gasogenes when attached to motor vehicles). 

Ing. Antonio Giulio Margheri. La gassificazione dei comhustihili nazionaii carbo- 
nacei in alcurie delicate appiicaziom di riscaldamento industrials. (The gazification of 
national carbon fuels in certain special applications of industrial heating). 

Societa Romana Gassogeni: Note sperimeniali sul gassogeno Excelsior a combustions 
centrals sferica (Experimental notes on Excelsior central spherical combustion gazogene). 

Ing. Franc Aubert Rolle (Switzerland). La production , Vappvovisionnement et la 
venie des carburants solides (Production, supply and sale of solid fuels). 

D. Carlo Tondani. Ricerche eseguite per l ' agglomerazione del carbone vegetale e la 
applications del prodotto ottenuto ad un gassogeno sperimentale. (Experiments carried 
out on the compression of vegetable charcoal and the application of the product 8 
obtained to an experimental gazogene). Comparative experiments of different types 
of wood-tar utilized as raw material in the production of briquettes; the richest is 
beech wood-tar which has a carbonization temperature of approximately 620° C. 

Charles Berthelot. Le gazogene pour camions automobiles aliments d Vanthracite ou 
d semi coke; six annees d' experiences techniques et commercials dans le hassin minier du 
Gard. — (Gazogene for motor trucks fuelled by anthracite or semi-coke; six years of 
technical and commercial experiments in the mining basin of the Gard)„ In the south¬ 
east of France, as well as motor trucks driven' by gazogenes fuelled by wood charcoal 
and wood which have given excellent, service, there are several hundred vehicles driven 
by gazogenes fuelled by anthracite which show good results. The range of these vehi¬ 
cles is approximately 250 km. 

Dr. I. Tessari. Ricerche sul funzionamento dei mo tori a carburazione con alimentazione 
a gas di carbone di legna. (Experiments carried out on the working of carburation motors 
driven by the gas obtained from wood charcoal). 
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Travaux en cours a-u Laboratoire de a VInstitute Portugues de Combustiveis ». (Work in 
course at the laboratory of the «Instituto Portugues de Combustiveis »). This Institute 
has made a systematic study of the possibilities of the utilization of « poor » gas for 
road and railway power, by substituting as far as possible wood charcoal for petrol. 

Xng. Mazzucato. I gassogeni nella tvazione automobilistica. (Gazogenes and motor 
traction). The A. describes the progress made by gazogene motorcars in Italy and the 
work of the Interministerial Commission. The A. gives a short list of gazogene models 
approved up to-date and a draft of their mode of operation. 

Von Oberbarirat Meuth. ErfarJnmgen tm Betrieb mit festen Brennstofjen in kleineren 
Motovfahvzugen , namentlich filr die Kleinlandwirtschaft. The A. reports on the trials 
made over a period of several years in the alpine regions with tourist cars and small 
trucks. 

Ing. U. Trombetta: Dati comparativi e rilievi divevsi raccolti nelle prove con auto- 
veicoli funzionanti con cavhuranti nazionah . (Comparative data and various observations 
obtained from the experiments carried out on motor vehicles operated by national fuels). 
G. Loreti: Indagini e resoconti sulla pvatica dell’impiego di gassogeni per autoveicoli indn - 
striali in Lombardia (Investigations and reports on the use of gazogene apparatus for 
industrial motor vehicles in Lombardy). 

Section II. — Liqtud fuels. 

Ing. Bd. Tatti. II motove ad iniezione a bassa pressione (Hessehnan) come motore poll - 
carburante . (The Hessehnan motor as a multi-fuel motor). The A. describes the impor¬ 
tant results obtained from experiments carried out by the Laboratory for Motorization 
Inspection, on a petrol motor transformed on the Hessehnan system, employing light 
fuels such as petrol or ethyl or methyl-alcohols or heavy fuels as gazoil or shale oil or 
bituminous limestone oil. 

J. Barlot. Essai suv Vdetention d’essence et d’huile legeve d partir des calcaires 
asphaltiques des Abruzzes. (Experiment on the obtaining of petrol and light oil from 
the bituminous limestone of the Abbruzzi). 

Ing. G. Canestrini. Le miscele carburanti e le corse automobilistiche (Mixed fuels and 
motor races). 

Prof. R. Roma. Consistense e caraiteristiche delle roccie bituminose e loro trattamento 
per *ottenere carburanti. (Composition and characteristcs of bituminous rock and the 
treatment required for the obtaining of fuels). An important report by illustrations, of 
installation systems and designs of machinery. 

Arnoul de Grey. Suv tm nouveaux procede de traitement de la lignite et des schistes. 
(On a new method of treating lignite and shales). The process consists in distilling the 
lignite or shales at a low temperature in the presence of a small quantity of calcium 
carbide; a high percentage of petrol is obtained. 

F. Moscarini. L'alimenlazione ad alcool etilico. (The use of ethyl alcohol in motors). 

Demetrio Ferrari. II carburante alcool-etilico catalitico eterificata e le miscele alcool 
etere solforico . (Btherifised catalytic ethyl alcohol fuel and sulphuric ether alcohol mix¬ 
tures) . Comprehensive survey of the new process «Crima » for the production of catalytic 
ethyl ether. 

Ch. Berthelot, Transformation de Vhuile de schiste en essence d 650° C par cracking . 
(Transformation of shale oil into petrol at 650° C by cracking). — The A. discusses 
•the development of the technique of cracking for obtaining petrols having a high oc¬ 
tane index. 

Ing. Fauser. L’idrogenazione catalitica sotto pressione . (Catalytic hydrogenization 
under pressure). — Progress made in recent years. Principal applications of the hydro- 
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genization process. Petrol production for aviation. Production of lubricating oils. 
World development of the technique of hydrogenization. 

Prof. P. Bergfits. Idrogenazione e alcool a legno. (Hydrogenization and wood 
alcohol). — By his work on hydrogenization and studies on the problem of obtaining 
sugars and alcohol from cellulose matter, the A. has marked a new advance in the 
progress of chemistry. 

Boleslao Silbennann. Sulla utilizzazione del dinietilaceiale come carbuvante suc- 
eedaneo. (The utilization of dimethylacetal as an auxiliary fuel). — The transformation 
of ethyl alcohol into dimethylacetal gives a product which is excellent as a fuel and 
which may be mixed with petrol in any desired proportion. 

Prof. Ing. Camilla Giordani, I carburanti liquidi di sostituzione. (Auxiliary liquid 
fuels). — All the most important European powers with the exception of Russia and 
Romania are dependent on foreign sources for their supply of petroleum derivatives. 
The most effective solution of the problem of securing as soon as possible the neces¬ 
sary self-sufficiency consists in equipping the countries themselves with factories for 
the production of auxiliary liquid fuels. 

Dr. Ing. Bela Morv. La fabrication de Vhydrogene de lignite. (The preparation. 
of hydrogen from lignite). — The A. emphasizes the importance of anhydrous lignite 
for the obtaining of hydrogen by the Szigeth method, with regard to the production 
of synthetic petrol, and discusses the results attained from Italian lignite. 

Mario Speruzzi. La carburazione a petrolio, a nafta ed a olio di catrame. (Petro¬ 
leum, naphtha and tar oil carburation). —Data on this subject, diagrams and experi¬ 
ments made on Diesel cycle motors. 

SECTION III. — Gaseous fuels. 

Many discussions were held on this section, chiefly on the use of gaseous fuels 
for motor vehicles. Attention was drawn to the experiments carried out by the 
A G I P (Azienda Generale Italiana Petroli) and the utilization of methane in Italy, 
as well as the research work of Ing. Bandiiii. 

Ing. S. Sirtori (Alfa Romeo) Risultanze praticke sulVautotrazione a gas naturali o 
da generatori. (Practical results of motor traction hy means of natural gas or that 
obtained from generators). 

Ing. Fiorentini. Impiego del gas carbuvante nelVautotrazione. (The utilization 
of gaseous fuel in motor traction). 

SECTION XV. — Application to the colonies of auxiliary fuels. 

Reports of great importance were presented on the possibilities of producing and 
utilizing fuels from the colonies and on the extent to which each of the fuels is 
capable of a practical utilization. 

Ing. De Capitani Vimercate. President of the Congress. Possibility di produzione 
e d’impiego dei carburanti sussidiari nelVAfrica italiana . (Possibilities of production 
and utilization of auxiliary fuels in Italian Africa). — The A. describes the general 
characteristics of a colonial fuel. He gives a general survey of the utilization of 
the principal sources of energy available in the Italian colonies. 

Crosley Society. Le grandi centrali termiche a gas prodoitp da combustihili indigent* 
(The important central heating stations using gas produced by means ‘ of national 
fuels). — Results obtained from experiments carried out over a quarter of a century 
in the construction of gazogene motors driven by vegetable fuels. 
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Dr. Bruno de Angelis. Ueconomics, e la politica del gassogeni delVA . O . I. (The 
economy and policy of gazogenes in Italian Bast Africa), — and A utogassogeni e 
organizzazione dei servizi a gassogeni (Gazogene motor-cars and tlie organization 
of gazogene services). 

Ing. F. Roma. Sulla nobihfazione dei residui legnosi agncoli ed industnali per 
la produzione di carbonio carburante. (Utilization of agricultural and industrial wood 
residues for the production of carbon fuel). — Considerable possibilities are offered 
in the production of carbon fuel from these residues. Among industrial residues, 
special attention is drawn to olive husks and the charcoal obtained from these as 
a carbon fuel. In this respect, mention should also be made of the utilization of the 
residues of the extraction of oil from grape stones (exhausted cakes) both as briquettes 
and as coke, of considerable heating capacity, (products of the Munoter firm, Milan). 

An interesting special number of the international review ' ‘ Le bois et ses utilisa¬ 
tions was published on occasion of the Congress by the International Timber Com¬ 
mittee. 


SECTION V. — Economics, statistics and legislation. 

Tug. Ch. Loskot. Les sources vegetates base de combustibles indigenes en Tche- 
coslovaquie. (The vegetable sources, basis of national fuels in Czechoslovakia). — 
The continuation of the report presented at the Ilnd World Petroleum Congress 
held at Paris in 1937 on the position of fuels, by Ing. S. De Capitani. This study 
deals chiefly with tile fuel alcohol obtained from sugar beets and the mixture u Dy- 
nalcool ” (50 per cent, alcool at 96°, 30 per cent, benzol and 20 per cent, petrol), 
in comparison with the use of petrol. 

Col. P. Rouyer. Le gazogene , considerations techniques et economiques. (The gazo¬ 
gene, technical and economic considerations). — The A. describes the improvements 
made and reports a new apparatus which according to the A. represents a very" 
considerable advance in the technique of gazogenes. 

Ing. M. PandolfelU. I carburanti sussidiari nella legistazione italiana. (Auxiliary 
fuels in Italian legislation). — Summary of the legal measures adopted in Italy for 
the purpose of promoting or rendering compulsory the use of substitute fuels for motors 
intended for automobile traction (subsidiary State sendees, etc.). 

Aw, A. Sullam. Impiego e produdone di carburanti e lubrificanti nelle bonifehe 
italianc. (Utilization and production of fuels and lubricants in Italian land improve¬ 
ment). — The A. recalling his agricultural experience, rejects many products as 
not being capable of profitable utilization. He suggests examining, as an experiment, 
the use of methane, peat, timber waste. Special mention is made of sweet sorghum, 
of Helianthus annuus and of the castor oil plant for the production of alcool and 
lubricants; the stems are utilizable as fuel in the gazogenes. 

' Conclusion 

The main impulse given by the Congress was in the direction of the utiliza¬ 
tion of liquid, solid and gaseous carbon fuel, but chiefly of gazogene gas, for 
traction. It was observed that further research was necessary to obtain standardiza¬ 
tion and improvement of Axed or semi-Axed farm gazogenes operated mainly by 
wood fuel. It is a question of grouping all the data which the different countries may 
i supply in respect of improvement in gazogenes, so as to ensure economic, simple and 
lasting apparatus, adaptable to the most varied uses (agricultural machines, threshers, 
production of electric current, heating for the house, etc.). Dr. Bergius, President of the 
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Section, in a communication briefly reviewed his process for the production of wood 
alcohol and wood sugar, a process improved by Scholler. Attention is drawn to the 
ever increasing importance of fuels obtained from different oils and oleaginous seeds 
by pytoscission and catalytic hydrogenization of vegetable oils and fats (groundnut* 
oil palm, karite butter, castor oil, etc.) taking as a basis the well-known processes of 
Alailhe and Fgloff, and the Roux method, employed in the Sudan. Particulars will 
be found in the report presented to the IVth session by Ing. De Capitani. 

With regard to the exhaustion of the known petroleum reserves, it may be remark¬ 
ed that even nations rich in natural fuels endeavour to produce large quantities of 
ethyl alcohol and auxiliary fuels. Consequently, an interchange of views between the 
different countries is essential in order that the exploitation of plant production and 
chiefly of forests may be organized in every country while not endangering however, 
the world forest patrimony. 


Recommendations and resolutions. 

I. — The Congress recommends that in the different Countries a methodical study 
shall be undertaken of vegetable fuels in the natural state or carbonized in respect of 
their utilization in gazogenes with a view to an improved organization in their produc¬ 
tion. (Sig. Merendi). 

II. — The first Section of the Congress having taken cognizance of the reports of 
AM. Droz, Larguier and Tessari, considering that the development of the use of gazo¬ 
genes for motor-car traction is closely allied to the organization of distribution and 
that this is not possible unless the fuel adopted complies with definite conditions of 
identity and registration. 

Considers that the first stage to be accomplished is the determination of limiting 
characteristics which the fuel should possess. 

In respect of solid mineral fuels and fuels obtained from the carbonization of miner¬ 
als or plants, the following characteristics would be required: 

(i) Humidity and moisture absorption. (2) Friability. (3) Ash content and 
fusibility of same. (4) Dimensions. (5) Reactivity. (6) Tar and sulphur content. 
(7) Weight of the quantity of fuel which may be contained in a decalitre. 

In respect of vegetable fuels such as wood, these characteristics may also serve, 
except for those characteristics which cannot apply (reactivity and friability). 

Invites the delegates of the different countries to bring the question to the notice 
of the competent organizations in order that the study of methods of determination of 
the different characteristics may be entered upon immediately. 

III. — The Congress, 

considering that despite the imposing number of reports presented to the 
1st Section, in respect of solid fuels, the problem of gazogene motor traction necessi¬ 
tates further elucidation. 

considering also that from the very considerable discussions to which eminent 
experts and specialists of the problem in question contributed, it appears that such a 
development cannot take place without a closer collaboration between motor engine 
builders and makers of vehicles. 

recommends that such a collaboration be speedily effected in order to attain a 
more concrete and effective solution for the problem of gazogene autotraction, especially 
in respect of the requirements of public collective traffic, either urban or interurban. 
(Mr. Filer Vainincher). 
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TV. — The Congress recommends that illuminating gas shall be known as national 
fuel , as for the production of tills gas, it is not necessary expressly to import a larger 
quantity of pit coal. 

In this respect, a law has already been established, but only with reference to coke 
gas. It is incomprehensible that coke gas should receive more favourable treatment 
than illuminating gas (Mr. Giarratana). 

The Presidency received a vote of confidence allowing it every authority in modi¬ 
fying certain draft resolutions left in suspense, in giving them a more general charac¬ 
ter, or transforming them into recommendations. 

On the proposal of the German Delegation, it was decided to hold the next 
Congress at Berlin in October, 1938. 

G. S. 

Fourth International Grassland Congress. — The Fourth International 
Grassland Congress was held at Oxford and Aberystwyth from 8 to 23 July, 1937, 
under the presidency of Prof. Stapledon, Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 
Approximately 450 delegates representing 37 countries took part in this Congress. 
Among the foreign delegations, the most numerous w T as that of the United States, 
a fact which testifies to the increased interest of U. S. A. in the problems regarding 
pasture-lands following on the disastrous consequences of soil erosiou in certain 
regions. Besides persons interested in research work on grasslands, a considerable 
number of farmers and representatives of the seed trade, and of the chemical fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery industries were present. 

The proceedings of the Congress were divided into 6 sections: 

I. Ecology of grassland . — II. Mixture 0} seeds . — III. Plant selection. — 
IV. Manures and chemical fertilisers . — V. Nutritive value of pastures. — VI. Pasture 
lands. Management , yields and economic aspects. 

Besides the publication of the original texts (C 2), a volume of summaries in 
Hughsh and French of all the reports submitted at the Congress will be issued, 
and will be placed 011 sale at the Secretariat of the IVth International Grassland 
Congress, Aberystwyth (5s.). 

The organizers of the Congress offered the members very interesting tours to the 
most typical grassland regions of Bngland in the centre and south-west, giving them 
the opportunity of visiting various experiment stations, agricultural institutes and 
schools. 

The offer of the Netherlands to hold the Vth International Grassland Congress 
in Holland (1940) was accepted and Mr. Huizinga was unanimously elected President 
of the next Congress. With regard to the Vlth Congress, which will take place in 
1943, the Government of Hungary has already made a proposal that it should be 
held at Budapest, 

T. A. 

International congress of horticulture, Berlin, 1938. — The Interna¬ 
tional Organization Committee of International Congresses of Horticulture informs 
all those concerned that the next Congress will take place at Berlin, from 12 to 
17 August, 1938. 

The subjects treated are divided into 19 sections and the programme covers 
all aspects of horticulture in its various branches both from a scientific and practical 
point of view. 


D. K. 
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A. MarESCAechi~G. Daiaiasso. — Storia della vite e del vino in Italia. 3 vol. Milan 
1931 -1937. Arti Grafiche Enrico Gualdoni. 

[These three volumes with which the AA. Senator MarESCAECHI and Prof. Dae- 
mas so have enriched Italian scientific and historical literature, trace the history of the 
grape vine and wine in Italy from the very earliest times of civilization, and even from 
the first appearance of the Ampelideae in the Neocene era, up to the latest progress 
attained in oenological technique and economy. This work like that of BasserMann 
Jordan for Germany, will constitute for Italy, an extensive and original source of 
research for writers concerned with the history of wine-making, or with its economic 
or technical aspects. 

Besides this aspect of the subject, admirably treated by MarescaTCHI, DaiAiasso, 
and Giancaeone Monaco, this work includes other special studies relating to the artis¬ 
tic productions and the aspects of social life to which the vine and wine have given 
through centuries, inspiration, the subject and trend. Literature, plastic art and paint¬ 
ing, music and popular poetry, in the finely illustrated pages of these three volumes all bear 
witness to the powerful impress made by the use and technique of wine on the history 
of Mediterranean and Italian civilization. 

This work, therefore constitutes an encyclopedia of the science of vine-growing 
and wine making, studied through its manifestations and its influence, and arranged by 
eminent specialists in a form which wall attract the reader. 

It w’ould be eminently desirable to have other similar studies on other equally 
important branches of agriculture. The hope may be expressed that work on these 
lines may be attempted in respect of animal husbandry, distinguishing the different 
zones of'Europe where this industry shows special technical and economic aspects. 

Giacomo Acerbo. 

NoTTIN, P., Daron, A. et Pignarre, M. — Recherches sur la valeur industrielle des 
bles durs. Constantine, 1937, Editions Braham, 237 p. avec annexe; tableaux aualytiques. 

[This work is the outcome of analytical studies carried out at the Laboratory 
for the Control of Flours, Ministry of Agriculture. 

In the first section, the AA. give an economic survey of the importance of durum 
wheat throughout the world, and in French North Africa in particular. 

The studies, which during the j T ears 1932 and 1933, regarded lots of durum wheat 
obtained from different parts "of French North Africa, were, from 1934 onwards, con¬ 
centrated on the wheats now cultivated in the Constantine Department. As a result 
of this detailed work, excellent results were obtained with regard to the determination 
of the qualities of the different varieties and their dependence on environmental 
factors. The AA. did not find any characteristic varying parallel with the yield in 
semolina. They also conclude that it is impossible to foretell, by a rapid calcula¬ 
tion, the semolina yield of a durum wheat. The trade estimation of the yield in semo¬ 
lina made according to the appearance of the wheat and the weight per hectolitre 
of grain is empirical and erroneous. This system is not based on any established 
practical experience nor is it justified b} T any reliable scientific control. 

The A A. have been able to establish as a general rule, that the content of nitro¬ 
genous substances of^ the grain varies inversely to the total rainfall of the region. 

The extensimetric experiments not always having given results agreeing with the 
characteristics observed after cooking, the AA. adapted and improved the method 
worked out by Mr. Barbade, Director of the Grands Moulins”, Corbeil. By means 
of this tec hn ique, it appears possible to determine fairly exactly, the quality of a 
dough and its behaviour on cooking. On the contrary, the quantitative analysis 
of the nitrogen or gluten content of a wheat does not afford an estimation of the 
plastic qualities of the dough. These qualities depend more on the quality than the 
quantity of the proteinic complex. The influence of environmental conditions of 
the region appear to be preponderant and of considerably greater importance in deter- 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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mining the quality of the wheats, than the characteristics of the variety vhich may 
be completely modified by environmental factors. This results in what the AA. 
call “ regional typical wheats A 

In the third part of the book, entitled “ Improvement of the industrial value of 
durum wheats ”, the AA. present very detailed proposals on the subject of the stan¬ 
dardization of wheats, standardization which, according to them, should be made 
compulsory for export wheats. Although the weight of an hectolitre of grain is not 
an exact indication of semolina yield, the AA., having ascertained that commercial 
grades having a guaranteed semolina yield, may be obtained if the lots are homo¬ 
geneous and the result of the mixture of several trade lots, adopt the system of the 
weight of an hectolitre of grain as a basis of classification. 

The general conclusion drawn by the AA. from their studies is that the produc¬ 
tion of North-African durum wheats compares favourably with that of all other wheats 
of any other origin. This wheat has excellent industrial qualities, and with an im¬ 
proved presentation of trade lots, should give every satisfaction], 

N. G. 


Ferrari,P. Compendio di zootecnica. Citta di Castello 1937, 202 pp, 

[ The A/s method of treating general animal husbandry differs from those usually 
adopted in treatises on this subject. In the first chapter, the phenomena of heredity 
and variation are discussed, showing the different theories and hypotheses which have 
been published on these questions. The theoretical and practical aspects of animal 
breeding are dealt with, special attention being given to methods of reproduction and 
particularly selection and cross-breeding, A special chapter is devoted to stock¬ 
feeding. In this chapter, besides general information on physiological chemistry 
and the biological factors of animal nutrition, the A. treats on the different concen¬ 
trated foods and the methods of their preparation and distribution. The concluding 
chapter deals with stock hygiene. An analytical index facilitates the use of this book]. 
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Annuarxq GENERATE degli orticgltori ixaliani, I a ed. Pistoia, 1937. 187 P* 
Compile et edite par Milziade Ricci. 
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bourgeoise et comtnerciale, recolte et conservation, io e ed., entierement re¬ 
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OLIVE-GROWING IN THE NEW WORLD 

Summary — Generalities — United States of America — Argentina — Chile — Uruguay, 

— Peru 

Generalities. 

The olive-tree was introduced into the New World towards the end of the 
XVIIlth century by Spanish missionaries, who established some plantations in 
northern Mexico and in the south-west of U. S. A. By* the end of the XIXth 
century, this cultivation had extended to other American countries and in recent 
years has attained some considerable progress particularly in U. S A. (Cali¬ 
fornia) and Argentina (Ta Rioja). 

At present, 32,000 ha. are under olive cultivation in the New World, viz,, 
20,000 ha. or 62.5 per cent, in U. S. A., and 7,000 ha. or 22 per cent, in Argen¬ 
tina, 40 per cent, of the American groves have not yet attained full production. 
The total number of olive trees in the American Continent is calculated at three 
and a half million, of which two and a half million are in bearing. The total 
production of olives amounts to approximately 300,000 quintals per annum and 
almost the entire crop is utilized for direct consumption. 

The early American olive-groves are now beginning to enter into bearing; 
the life of the olive-tree may be divided into seven periods as follows: from 
1 to 7 years (period of establishment — unproductive); from 8 to 10, 11 to 15, 
16 to 25, 26 to 35 (periods of growth during which the average annual pro¬ 
duction of olives per tree and according to period amounts to 1.8, 2.6, 3.2, 6.8 kg.); 
from 36 to 150 years (period of maturity — tree in full bearing, the average yield 
in olives being 13.5 kg. per annum; from 150 to 300 years (period of decline, 
with decreasing and irregular yields). 

The American countries have constituted one of the most important markets 
for the olive oil produced in the Mediterranean countries, in consequence of 
the intensive immigration of Tatin peoples to the New World, and even to-day 
America is the principal market for this product. During the period 1915-1925, 
out of a total world stock of 1.8 million quintals of olive oil, America absorbed 
over a million quintals, or 56 per cent, of the total exports; during the period 
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1925-1030, out of Lin average of 2.3 millions quintals exported, the New World 
imported 1.5 million quintals, or ho per cent.; finally during the period 1931- 
1936, the average world expo, its of olive oil amounted to two million quintals 
of which x,i million or 56 per cent, have been imported for American consump¬ 
tion. Of the total imports of olive oil into the continent of America, So per 
cent, is absorbed by U. S. A. and Argentina. 

America has also become an imjmrtant market for table olives, as out of an 
average world export of 500,000 quintals, America absorbed 300,000 quintals 
or 60 per cent. 

World olive-growing is almost entirely concentrated in the countries of the 
Mediterranean Basin. In many countries, this cultivation is of considerable 
and ever increasing importance, in spite of the difficulties now affecting olive 
growing and the production of olive-oil. 

World production of olive oil varies considerably from year to 3 r ear; from 
a maximum of 13 million quintals obtained in 1929, this production declined 
to a minimum of 3 million in 1930 (ratio 1 : 2.8). The average annual produc¬ 
tion amounts to 8.5 million quintals, representing an average value of 800 mil¬ 
lion gold francs, of which 6.5 million quintals are consumed in the producing 
countries and two million are exported. 

This production is divided unequally among the different continents: Europe 
7.3 million quintals; Africa o.S million; Asia 0.4 million. The quantities of 
olive-oil produced by America and Oceania are insignificant. 

A decided impulse has recently been given to olive-growing in America, 
and considerable areas have been assigned offering favourable conditions for 
this cultivation; consequently, it may be of interest to give a brief survey of 
the conditions, organisation, progress and future prospects regarding olive-grow¬ 
ing in the American countries, which in order of importance are the following: 
U. S. A., Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 

U. S. A. 

U. S. A. olive-growing is almost entirely concentrated in California, where 
20,000 ha. are under cultivation, i, e 97.6 per cent, of the total olive-growing 
area in the States. Recently, some plantations (350 ha.) have been established 
in certain countries of Arizona and Texas. 

The olive-tree may* be cultivated in a number of regions situated in the 
south-west of U. S. A., characterized by a dry, hot climate in the summer 
and not usually experiencing frosts in autumn. Although the olive shows an 
excellent growth also in the humid regions of the south, wherever temperature 
conditions are satisfactory, fructification is not really sufficient to justify plant¬ 
ing, the olive tree being little resistant to humid conditions. The olive is none 
the less cultivated from the Mexican frontier up to and including Shasta County 
bordering the most northern county of California, and its northerly limit thus 
approaches 45 0 latitude. 

To facilitate the study of the olive-growing zone, it is convenient to treat 
it in the 5 natural sub-divisions, which are: (1) Sacramento Valley, the prin¬ 
cipal cultivation centres being Oroville, Pairoaks and Corning; 5,600 ha. are 
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under cultivation in this valley; (2) San Joaquin Valley, including the main area 
of cultivation being to the south-east in Tulare county, the total area planted 
reaching 4,400 ha.; (3) Central part of the Californian coast (San Francisco 
Bay), where the cool, moist sea winds which prevail during the summer months 
in the greater part of this region tend to cheek extension, 5,200 ha. are under 
cultivation; (4) South California, where the oldest groves are to be found, the 
principal production centres being Bos Angeles, Riverside, Ventura and San 
Bernardino. Plantations have recently been established in the Imperial Valley, 
which offers suitable conditions for cultivation; the trees cover a total area of 
4,400 ha.; (5) Arizona, where recently, 245 ha. have been planted, chiefly in 
the Maricopa county. 

The total number of olive trees in the olive-growing zone amounts to 
2,180,000, of which 620,300 growing in the Sacramento Valley; 482,500 in the 
San Joaquin Valley; 546,000 in the central region of the Californian coast; 
495,000 in south California and 36,200 in Arizona; 23.8 per cent, of these 
trees have not yet become productive. 

The groves were established for the most part on sand}' or stony marls, 
reddish, dark or grey, derived from alluvial deposits of ancient valleys. These 
soils are friable, well-drained and darkened by a high proportion of humus. 
Consequently, the soils are fairly fertile, especialh T as the application of fertilizers 
to olive trees has become a universal practice in California. The best olive- 
groves have been established on mountain slopes and low hills, in a ventilated 
position, with slightly stony soils of medium consistency. 

The planting distance generally observed is S metres in all directions, how¬ 
ever, groves are occasionally found with a planting distance of 10-13 metres, 
chiefly when the olive tree is grown in associa ion with other crops, generally 
the grape-vine, deciduous fruit trees or annual crops. 

The Californian olive-grower gives considerable attention to his groves, 
as experience has shown that—contrary to the custom adopted in the traditional 
olive-growing countries—a good, regular and constant harvest may only be 
obtained by adopting careful cultivation methods and by supplying the soil 
with the nutritive elements necessary for the growth of the tree. Approximately 
85 per cent, of the plantations in California and all in Arizona are irrigated, 
with the result that a larger sized fruit is obtained, a very desirable advantage, 
as almost the entire production is intended for direct consumption. 

Towards the end of the XIXth century, some hundred varieties from Spain, 
Italy and France were introduced, mainly for the production of oil, and were 
acclimatized to the country. Owing, however, to the progress made by the 
American industry of edible vegetable oils and the fact that olive oil could not 
compete with these oils in price, the olive trees originally intended for oil pro¬ 
duction were grafted with varieties yielding table olives, and consequently 
transformed into trees bearing fruit for direct consumption. At present, the 
principal varieties cultivated number about twelve, among which the most 
important are: “ Mission ”, “ Manzanilla ”, “ Sevillana ” and “ Ascolana ” which 
cover 80 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. The most cultivated 
and valued varieties of to-day are “ Mission ” and f£ Manzanilla 
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The “ Mission ” variety was brought to Mexico by the Spaniards towards 
the end of the XYIIth century, and from there a century later it passed to 
the United States, where some missionaries—hence the name-—planted this 
variety in the mission grounds at San Diego. According to the description 
given by American scientists, this variety is probably Olea europaea hispalensis , 
Cl. This variety is now the most cultivated in California and the fruit is suitable 
both for extraction of the oil and as a table olive as which it is chiefly used. 

The i£ Manzanilla ” variety (Olea europaea pomiformis Cl.) was introduced 
from Spain, where it is considered unsurpassable as a table olive, although 
the greater part of the fruit is utilized for oil production. The fruit is very 
palatable having much pulp of very fine quality and a small stone. The 
ratio between pulp and stone is approximately 7:1. In America, it is consid¬ 
ered inferior to the ‘ 4 Mission ” variety owing to the pulp being less firm and 
to its lower yield in oil. 

The 44 Ascolana ” variety was imported from Italy, and is evidently the 
44 White Olive ” of Ascoli, and is culivated chiefly in he Marche and Umbria. 
Among all the varieties cultivated in California, this produces the largest fruits, 
generally weighing 65 to 95 a kg., intended exclusively for direct consumption; 
the fruit, which is very soft, necessitates special care in manipulation. 

The “ Sevillana ” variety (Olea europaea regalls , Cl.) originates in Spain, 
where it is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Sevilla, the fruit is large in size 
and is greatly in demand for the pickling industry. In America, this variety 
is known as 44 Reina ”, as in California, a larger fruit is produced than in 
Spain. The number of olives to a kilogram varies from 70 to 130; the general 
average being 100. 

The majority of Californian olive-groves were established from cuttings, a 
practice also generally adopted in Spain; the cuttings are sections of branches 
at least three to four years old of varying lengths; they should be as straight 
as possible and be cut from healthy branches and with the bark intact. Prun¬ 
ing is a suitable opportunity for obtaining cuttings, which, after removal of 
the smaller branches and twigs, should be kept in a sheltered place or more 
effective still, covered with a layer of moist sand. Planting may be carried 
out direct in the grove or first in the nursery for later transplanting. Planting 
period is towards the end of winter and the length of the cuttings ma} r be 
from 10 to 60 cm. This system of propagating the olive is one of the most 
economic and renders grafting unnecessary; although this latter practice has 
become fairly general for transforming varieties yielding fruits suitable for oil 
extraction into varieties giving table olives, i. e. f to replace trees bearing small 
fruits with those producing large olives. 

Considerable attention has been given to pruning, with a view to obtaining 
trees with short trunks making the gathering easier and also ensuring a well¬ 
shaped tree; at present, an endeavour is being made to produce the main branches 
at a distance of 50-60 cm. from the soil; however, no systematic pruning 
or manurial experiments have been carried out on the olive tree, although 
both pruning and manuring are practices in ordinary use in American olive- 
groves. 
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The harvesting of the fruit, degree of ripeness, transport and manipulation 
have been the object of constant study, as olive-growing now plays an important 
part in U. S. A. fruit industry and trade. The fruit is harvested as soon as it 
attains full growth or when it develops a light yellow colour indicating approach¬ 
ing maturity; the skin however should not be coloured. 

After harvesting, the fruits are transported in cases to the factory where 
they are classified and sorted according to size. All fruits having a diameter 
of less than 9/16 inchare used for extraction of the oil and the fruits axceeding 
this dimension are prepared for direct consumption. The preparation of bottled 
green olives does not differ from the methods generally employed in Spain 
and other countries; the fruit should be harvested when it develops a light 
yellow colour and special care is essential in harvesting, transport and mani¬ 
pulation in order to reduce to a minimum lesions and bruises even of the 
slightest kind; the olives are placed in casks of wood or reinforced concrete, 
the usual measurements being 90 cm. in width, 60 cm. in depth and from 
2.40 to 2.70 metres in lenght. Olivin , a bitter resinous principle, is then re¬ 
moved by means of maceration in water frequently renewed or in lyes (solu¬ 
tion of commercial potash and common soda at 28-30° Baume). When action 
is complete, the olives are well washed in plenty of water; to prevent blackening 
care is taken that the fruits are not in contact with the air; they are left for 
4 hours in fresh water, which is renewed until it remains perfectly clear. Follow¬ 
ing this treatment, the olive turns a fine green colour, is sweet, perfumed, and 
slightly oily; it is not however possible to maintain it in this condition, and 
salting is necessary. Consequently, the prepared olives are immersed in a solu¬ 
tion of common salt at 5 0 Baume. The best quality softened and salted olives 
are packed in small casks and crystal bottles of different shapes. The largest 
fruits obtain the best prices in trade. The Californian pickling industry pre¬ 
viously adopted the following grades: (1) Fancy, all fruits having a diameter 
not less than 15/16"; (2) Extra Targe, fruits with a diameter not less than 
13.2/16"; (3) Targe, fruits having a diameter not less than 11.6/16"; 
(4) Medium, fruit with a diameter of not less than 10.2/16" ; (5) Small, 
fruits with a diameter not less than 9/16". In recent years, the following 
grades were adopted and are those now generally used: Medium, Targe, 
Extra Targe, Mammoth, Giant, Jumbo, Colossal; the number of olivet of these 
grades forming a kilogram are respectively: 249 - 216 — 180 - 132 - 132 — 
no - 88. 

The method adopted for the preparation of black olives is similar to the 
above-described process; only the fruit must be harvested when fully ripe, i. e. y 
when it acquires the characteristic dark violet colour and - unlike green olives — 
may be exposed to the air during treatment. Seasoned olives are also prepared, 
among other seasonings, garlic, pepper and vinegar being successfully used. 
Dried olives are prepared, by either preliminary scalding or placing then directly 
in brine vats variously aromatized. Following this treatment, they are spread 
on wicker trays in the sun, and frequently turned until they become wrinkled 
and completely dried. For preparing this type of olive, the fruits are collected 
when they have turned a complete black colour. 
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The Hygiene Commission of California State lias recently decided that all 
olives intended for direct consumption shall be maintained at a temperature 
of 120° C for a period of 40 minutes in order to ensure complete sterilization. 

Up to the end of the XIXth century, practically the entire American pro¬ 
duction of olives was used for oil extraction. On the establishment, however, 
of the edible vegetable oil industry in the country, especially the cotton-seed 
oil industry, olive oil could not compete in price with these oils, and conse¬ 
quently, transformation was effected by grafting the trees with table varieties, 
and 300,000 quintals of olives are now produced annually, yielding fairly re¬ 
munerative returns for the grower. 

Originally, cotton-seed was utilized for fertilizers, however, with modern 
methods of oil refining, this product gave rise to an industry of considerable 
importance, and to-day cotton-seed plays an important part in the movement 
of industrialisation of the Southern States. Not only does this product con¬ 
tribute from x/6 to 1/10 to the gross return of the cotton-grower, but it also 
forms the basis of an important industry now controlled by five or six large 
companies which exploit the numerous factories established in the south of 
U. S. A. The present production of cotton-seed amounts to approximately 
50 million quintals from which is obtained an average of 15 million quintals 
of edible oil employed in making margarine,, lard substitutes, and as table oil 
or in manufacture of soaps. In recent years cotton-seed oil has been sold 
as “ salad oil ” at a price 120 per cent, lower than that of olive oil. 

Cotton-seed dominated the North American market up to 1920, however, 
since this period other vegetable and animal oils such as groundnut, soya, 
maize and whale oils, as well as copra, palm, palm-kernel oils imported in 
considerable quantities in recent years. 

The present production of edible vegetable oils in U. S. A. may be estimated 
at 20 millions quintals, of which 12 millions intended for consumption and 
8 millions for the soap industry, without taking into account the annual import 
of 3-4 million quintals. On the other hand, olive oil production is very small, 
only xo,ooo quintals, and the annual imports of this product amount to some 
600,000 quintals, comprising 350,000 quintals of edible oil and 250,000 quintals 
of oil from the husks extracted by carbon disulphide, for industrial uses. 

The greater part of edible olive oil is imported in 5 - 2 - 1 - % and *4 
gallon tins. The oil obtained from the husks for industrial use is generally 
imported in cans of 50 and xoo kg. The total annual consumption of edible 
oil in U. S. A. amounts to xo.7 kg. per capita, while olive oil consumption 
only attains 0.2 kg. per capita a year. Olive oil is considered a luxury- by r 
the majority* of Americans as the price is 120 per cent, higher than that of 
animal and vegetable oils available on the market. 

The diseases and insect pests which attack the olive tree are few in com¬ 
parison with those found in the countries where olive-growing is traditional 
and also in relation to the pests which attack the majority 7 - of fruit trees in 
California. Among the insect pests, the black scale (Saissetia oleae , Bern.) is 
the only pest of any- importance, and among the diseases are olive knot (Bac¬ 
terium savastanoi, E F V S.) and olive leaf blotch ( Cyclonium oleaginum , Cast.). 
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Different research workers of the University, the Experiment Station, the 
Agricultural Service of California State, and the U. S. A. Department of Agri- 
culture (W. V. Crukss, T. Bioletti, \V. T. Horne, 31 . A. Joslvn, H. E. Dro 
I3ISH, E. H. Guthier, E. O. Essig, C. F. U Indian, etc.) have, in recent years 
given detailed studies on the olive tree and its products in a series of bulletins, 
circulars, articles, etc. which show the interest now attaching to this cultiva¬ 
tion and to the connected industry. 

U. S. A. olive-growing should make considerable progress in the next few 
years, as the American market could now easily absorb the production of 
250,000 hectares (30,000 hectares juoducing table olives and 220,000 ha. fruits 
for oil extraction). If olive oil were protected from competition of seed oils 
by means of an adequate regulation and classification of the different types 
of oil, it is quite possible that the Unites States would not only be in a position 
to meet the requirements of internal consumption but might also be able 
to supply the countries of central and south America, in view of the immense 
areas in the States that are suitable for olive-growing. 

Argentina. 

Olive-growing in Argentina is of very recent date. At the beginning of 
the present century, attempts were made at the acclimatization and cultivation 
of the olive tree in different regions'of the country, but results were not satis¬ 
factory as plantations were established without any systematic plan and the 
varieties imported were not suitable for the ecological conditions of the regions 
for which the}” were intended. During the war, these plantations were completely 
abandoned, in consequence of the great development of cultivation of other 
crops, especially cereals, in the country. During the post-war period, 1920-27, 
the high prices of olive oil imported into Argentina (240 gold francs per quintal) 
indicated the necessity of encouraging olive-growing in different zones of the 
country, where crops were being grown for which it was now difficult to obtain 
a market owing to the crisis which affected practically all agricultural products. 

Consequently, in 1925, several varieties were imported from the olive¬ 
growing countries of the Mediterranean Basin, and were tried in especially 
established nurseries in different regions of the country; preliminary results 
were encouraging, and in consequence, the Argentine Government in 1932 
promulgated and decreed the Eaw No. 11.643 which now constitutes the fun¬ 
damental basis of the development of olive-growing in Argentina. 

In this Eaw, it is stated that the most suitable region for olive-growing 
is the western part of the country which comprises the provinces of Catamarca, 
Ea Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza. This region was nominated the “ Region 
Economica del Olivo and divided into the following zones: (1) The western 
Zone, where all the olive-groves are irrigated and including the provinces of Ca~ 
tamarca, Ea Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza; (2) Southern Zone, also irrigated, 
comprising the departments of Adolfo Alsina, Conesa, Pichimahuida, Avellaneda, 
and those included in the Rio Negro territory; (3) Central Zone, wffiere irriga¬ 
tion supplements the rains, and which comprises 6 departments of San Euis 
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province, 16 of Cordoba province, 7 of Tucuman province and 13 of Salta 
province; (4) Coastal fluvial Zone, dr} r ] land which includes the differ¬ 
ent departments of the provinces of Santa Fe, Entre Rios and Corrientes; 
(5) South-east Zone, dry land, comprising the regions of Borrego, Bahia 
Blanca, Villarino and Patagones of Buenos Aires province. 

In establishing this <J Region Economica del Olivo ”, care has been taken 
to eliminate all non-irrigated zones where the rainfall is less than 400 mm. 

Simultaneously with the promulgation of this law, a considerable number 
of nurseries, subsidized by the Government and controlled by specialists were 
established in the aforesaid Region, for the obtaining and supply of olive plants 
at considerably reduced prices. The productive capacity of these nurseries 
was estimated at 500,000 young plants, and it was decided to distribute these 

plants as follows: 55 per cent, or 275,000 to the 1st zone; 4 per cent, or 20,000 

to the and zone; 24 per cent, or 120,000 to the 3rd zone; 14 per cent, or 70,000 

to the 4th zone; 3 per cent, or 15,000 to the 5th zone. 

Moreover, it was agreed to grant a premium for encouraging olive- 
growing, consisting of 50 “ pesos ” per hectare to all olive-growers who employed 
up-to-date methods of cultivation in their groves, spacing the trees at a mini¬ 
mum of 10 metres in all directions, carrying out the necessary working of the 
soil or cultivation of intercalary crops not detrimental to the plantation, as 
well as pruning, and where necessary, fungicide treatments. On the other 
hand, the Government founded the “ Oficina de Control y Fomento del Olivo ” 
for the purpose of giving planters technical information and assistance for 
the successful cultivation of the olive, and also for carrying out the inspection 
and valuation of the groves, when the planter desires to compete for the 
premium. 

The effect of these measures was immediately noticeable and at the end 
of 1936, 7,000 hectares of olive plantations were already established, including 
5,500 ha. of plantations not yet in bearing, according to the basic principles 
of modern agricultural technique. In 60 per cent, of the groves established, 
varieties intended exclusively for oil production were used; in 20 per cent, 
varieties yielding fruits suitable both for oil extraction and direct consumption; 
in the remaining 20 per cent, varieties producing table olives. 

In 1936, olive production amounted to over a million kgs. of which 75 
per cent, were utilized for extraction of the oil, yielding 170,000 kg. of 
olive oil. 

Throughout the olive-growing region, oil refineries have been established 
and installed with the latest apparatus, and are capable of dealing with 20 
times the present production in olives. 

Argentine imports in olive oil have shown a marked decrease in recent 
years, a decrease almost exactly corresponding to the increase in Argentine 
production of edible vegetable oils. In fact, Argentine vegetable oil production 
has practically trebled during the last 10 years (200,000 quintals in 1926 as 
against 574,000 in 1936), while during the same period, olive oil imports have 
declined nearly 100 per cent. (525,000 quintals imported in 1926 as compared 
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with 318,000 in 1936). Olive oil is imported chiefly from Spain and Italy. 
The total consumption of oil in Argentina is estimated at 850,000 quintals, 
including 60 per cent, seed oil, or 7.3 kg. per capita a year. From 1930, 
the production of edible vegetable oils show an average annual increase of 
50,000 quintals; consequently, if this rate of increase continues during the 
next few years, Argentina will within 5 years nearly achieve self-sufficiency 
in respect of vegetable oils. 

The high prices for olive oil reached during the post-war period were the 
principal cause of the remarkable advance made by the Argentine vegetable 
oil industry. Moreover, the improvements obtained in the refining processes 
made it possible to utilize a large number of vegetable fats, which have also 
been used for mixing with olive oil. The seeds chiefly used for the production 
of edible vegetable oils in Argentina are: cotton, groundnut, turnip, sunflower, 
maize, etc. The processing is carried by out by some 50 factories situated 
at different points of the principal production centres. The vegetable oils 
produced are so similar that it is possible to vary their proportion in admix¬ 
tures, according to the requirements of the consumer and the market prices. 
This fact, which is an advantage for the manufacturer and the consumer, 
often represents a disadvantage for the growers of any particular seeds. Larger 
or smaller quantities are bought up according to price fluctuations, but apart 
from this occasional disadvantage, the Argentine edible oil industry is the 
cause and mainstay of a far-reaching agricultural activity. 

The prospects for a further development of Argentine olive-growing are 
fairly encouraging, as there is an immense zone suitable for this cultivation, 
and good planting material is available, obtained from the different olive¬ 
growing regions, which, under favourable conditions, can supply half a million 
plants per annum. This corresponds to an annual production—once the trees 
come into full bearing—of 5 million kg. of olives; moreover, by the establish¬ 
ment of olive mills equipped with up-to-date apparatus and specially skilled 
workers recruited locally, full advantage can be taken of the good conditions 
prevailing for this cultivation and for the industry arising from it. 

Chile. 

Chilian olive-growing has only attained some progress in recent years in 
consequence of the decision taken by the Government to establish olive-groves 
in the provinces of Colchagua, Aconcagua, Talca, Atacama and Coquimbo, 
-where vast zones, chiefly in the coastal region, are suitable for olive-growing 
both as regards climatic and soil conditions. 

In 1936, the number of hectares under this cultivation amounted to 1923, 
including 218 ha. of plantations not yet in bearing, with an annual production 
of 15,000 quintals of olives and a yield of 2,500 quintals of oil. Of the olives 
harvested 30 per cent, are intended for direct consumption. The number of 
olive trees totals 224,000 including 29,500 which have not yet come into bear¬ 
ing, which corresponds to an average of xn trees per hectare cultivated. 
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In order to encourage olive-growing in the country, the Government has 
granted tax exemption for a period of 20 years in respect of newly established 
groves, and has also started a competition among olive-growers, prizes being 
awarded for the best methods of cultivation adopted. The agricultural Ser¬ 
vices have in addition organized itinerant courses and practical demonstrations 
on the cultivation, manuring and pruning of the olive tree throughout the 
olive-growing region of the country. In spite of these measures, progress 
is very slow. 

In 1925, thirty varieties were imported, chiefly from Italy and Spain for 
trial in the twelve nurseries established at that period. After different experi¬ 
ments, the Department of Arboriculture published a list of the varieties most 
suitable for adaptation to the pedological and ecological conditions of Chile 
and giving good yields; these varieties are, for direct consumption: “ Gordal ", 
S£ Manzanilla ", t£ Ascolana ", “ Leccina " and ££ Santa Catalina"; the first two 
originating in Spain and the last three in Italy; for oil production; ££ Liguria ", 
Santa Emiliana ", and ££ Grappolo ", varieties all obtained from Italy; how¬ 
ever, the most popular varieties are ££ Liguria " and ££ Gordal ". 

The oil obtained from seeds either produced in the county or imported, 
is gradually supplanting olive oil on the Chilian market, which until recently 
imported over 30,000 quintals of olive oil; imports are now reduced to 16,000 
quintals obtained chiefly from Spain (82 per cent.) and Italy (14 per cent.). 

In order to protect olive oil against other vegetable oils, the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment has decreed that all the oils consumed in the country shall be sold 
solely under the name of the seed from which they are obtained; the Govern¬ 
ment will also ensure the establishment of laboratories for the prevention of 
adulteration and fraudulent practices in respect of olive oil, hitherto prevalent. 


Uruguay* 

The introduction and cultivation of the olive in this country is of very 
recent date, and the experiments carried out to date do not appear to have 
given satisfactory results. During the period 1924-27, Uruguay imported on an 
average 100,000 quintals of olive oil per annum obtained chiefly from Spain 
(82 per cent.) and Italy (16 per cent.), to a value of twenty-five million gold 
francs. In view of this expenditure the Government decided to initiate 
trials for the introduction and acclimatization of the olive tree in the coastal 
regions, where the climate is warm and dry, and usually without autumn frosts. 
The experiments carried out so far have not given the results expected. At 
present, 800 hectares are under cultivation with an average yield of 10,000 
quintals of olives per annum, almost entirely intended for direct con¬ 
sumption. 

Although measures have been taken by the Government for encouraging 
olive-growing in the country and for planting some 30,000 hectares, capable 
of producing sufficient oil for national consumption a few groves only have 
been established, mostly for experimental work. 
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Peru. 

Olive-growing in Peru is still in the experimental stage, carried out chiefly 
at Ilo (Moquegua), Camana and Yauca (Arequipa), where trials were carried 
out with Spanish varieties, principally Gordal ’* ( Olea europaea regalis, Cl.) and 
“ Manzanilla ” ( 0 . e. pomiformis , CL) which appear to give satisfactory results 
in Arequipa. 

An experiment station is now being established at Ho, which will deal 
with all questions relative to olive-growing and the connected industry. The 
groves now in production give high yields, as irrigation and the application 
of guano is generally adopted. Some groves, although the trees are only 15 
years old, already yield 300-400 kg. of olive oil per hectare, a ver3 T high figure, 
considering the age of the trees. Groves have also been recentfy established 
at lea (Ocucaje). 

At present, olive-groves cover an area of 500 ha. which produce 6,000 
quintals of olives, intended for the most part for direct consumption. The 
number of trees in bearing totals 46,500, and growth is satisfactory. 

The Government is about to establish a regulation on oils, as owing to 
Peru being a producer of seed oils, chiefly cotton-seed oil, it is necessary in 
the interests of olive-growers that olive oil should be sold in the pure state. 

The oil yield of the olives is fairly high, attaining an average of 25 per 
cent. Eight oil refineries provided with modern equipment have been recently 
established. 

The pests and diseases causing the most damage to the olive tree, and 
which have been determined and controlled by the technical Institutes of Uru¬ 
guay, are: gusanera del olivo ” (Diaphania quadristigmali§)“ quereza negra ” 
(Lecanium oleae) and sooty mould of the olive ( Fumago vagans). 

Peruvian imports of olive oil—-as in other American countries—show a slow 
and gradual decline in recent years. The present consumption of olive oil in 
the country is insignificant (4,500 quintals) which corresponds to only 0.1 kg. 
per capita per annum. 

The probabilities of a further development of olive-growing in Chile, Uru¬ 
guay and Peru are relatively less favourable than in U. S. A. and Argentina, 
However, these countries could always produce—by means of suitable legisla¬ 
tive measures to protect olive oil from present adulteration practices,—suffi¬ 
cient oil to meet national requirements which may be estimated at 100,000 
quintals per annum. 

Other countries of the American continent have also recently carried out 
experiments with olive cultivation, particularly Brazil (State of Rio Grande 
do Sul) and Mexico (northern region of the county), but the results obtained 
so far do not encourage anticipations of future development. 


A. Paschal. 
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SECONDARY RUBBER YIELDING PLANTS 
OF THE CAUCASUS REGION AND OF CENTRAL ASIA 


Until recently, the name of rubber plant was confined to certain tropical 
trees and the hevea tree in particular. A plant growing in the subtropical re¬ 
gions—guayule (Parthenimn argentatum) —was however also known and utilized 
in the wild state for rubber production. As hevea cultivation is localized in 
the possessions of one or two of the principal European countries, the other 
nations, fearing the establishment of some kind of monopoly, initiated research 
work with a view to discovering other rubber yielding plants, particularly those 
acclimatized to temperate countries. These experiments were carried out chiefly 
in the United States and U. S. S. R. Up to the present, practically no successful 
results have been obtained, and it came to be believed that the accumulation 
of rubber in the plants depends entirely on the action of the tropical sun. Re¬ 
cent studies made in U. S. S. R. have completely changed this aspect of the 
problem, and point to the possibility* of establishing on a wide scale, plantations 
of new rubber yielding xdants now considered as secondary plants in regions 
having a temperate and even cold climate. 

Russian research workers have studied over 130 plants pertaining to widely 
differing families with a view to their acclimatization to the climatic conditions 
of Central Asia and the Caucasus region for the production of rubber. The 
results of analyses for the determination of the latex content of these plants 
naturally varied very considerably. However, according to these results, the 
cultivation of some of the plants appeared to show some prospect of success. 
Chief among these plants are: 

Guayule (Parthenimn argentatum) , Eucommia ( Eucommia ulmoides ), some 
plants belonging to the Scorzonera (Tau-Saghyz) and Taraxacum (Kok-Saghyz 
and Krym-Saghvz) genera, Apocynum venetum (Kendir), Asclepias cornuti (Va- 
tocnik), Chondrilla and Solidago. 

Among these plants, the first and the last mentioned appear to be the most 
important and will be studied in detail. The other plants will be limited to a 
brief description as one group 'which be called the secondary group. 

(1) Secondary group. 

The Kok-Saghyz is a perennial, herbaceous plant belonging to the Taraxa¬ 
cum family. It is found growing wild very sparsely at fairly high altitudes 
from 2,000 to 2,300 metres on the headlands of Tian-Chan. Cultivation experi¬ 
ments were commenced at the end of 1932 and good results were obtained. 
The cultivated plant fructifies at the end of the first year of growth and 
then be utilized for obtaining the rubber. 

Under natural conditions, the plant may accumulate up to 20 per cent, 
and even more of rubber; the rubber is localized in the roots and arranged in 
the form of long filaments. 
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The Krym-Saghyz also pertains to the family Taraxaceae. In the natural 
state, this plant is only found in Crimea. Cultivation began in 1932, and the 
preliminary experiments also showed good results. By calculating the quantity 
of seed of 500 plants per ha., a yield of 0.15 to 0.20 tons of rubber per ha. 
is expected. 

In order to obtain the rubber from the roots of Kok-Saghvz and Krym- 
Saghyz, it is sufficient to reduce them to a fine powder which is macerated in 
water. The rubber separates out from the other matter by gravitation. The 
quality of the rubber thus obtained although slightly inferior to the rubber 
obtained from other plants, is quite satisfactory^. A detailed study is now being 
made on all problems of cultivation technique regarding the propagation of these 
two plants. It has already- been verified that the plants require well-ploughed 
and cleared soil; preference is given to land which has lain fallow for two years, 
ploughed to a depth of 25 to 30 cm. The seeds are sown in rows 60 cm. apart. 
During cultivation, weeding is frequent in order to maintain the soil in a thor¬ 
oughly cleaned condition. In excessively humid regions, in order to prevent 
rotting of the roots, the seeds are not sown directly in the field, but in a nursery, 
preferably in late autumn. The existence of any special diseases or insect 
pests has not yet been observed. However, the plants are often attacked by 
other commonly known pests. 

The Kendir (Apocynum venetum) is a perennial plant found growing wild 
on the banks of rivers in Northern Caucasus, Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 
The first cultivation trials date back to 1928, when successful results were ob¬ 
tained. The plant is not exacting as regards soil and climate, but requires 
special care during the first two y-ears (irrigation, weeding, protection against 
cold). The plant may be cultivated uninterruptedly over a period of about 
ten years. The stems are harvested twice a year, beginning in the third year: 
a normal harvest is from 2 to 2 tons per cutting or 4 to 5 tons per ha. 
a year. The rubber is localized in the leaves which may contain from 0.3 to 
8.5 per cent. 

The woody parts of the stems may be utilized as construction and isolation 
material, and also for obtaining furfurol. 

In 1934, 2,000 ha. were cultivated with Kendir. In 1937, this area was 
increased to 10,000 ha. Kendir is attacked by certain diseases. One caused 
by a Septoria destroys the woody tissues, another due to Melampsora apocinii 
affects the leaves. 

The Vatocnik (Asclepia cormtii) was exported from North America to Ukraine 
for the purpose of textile manufacture. These experiments having proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, cultivation was discontinued and Asclepia became a weed. At present, 
attention is again being drawn to this plant and experiments have been started 
with a view to its utilization in the production of honey, paper and also rubber. 
The rubber is localized in the tissues of the leaves and of the ovules in the 
proportion of 2 to 10 per cent. This rubber is of a rather mediocre quality 
owing to the high resin content. 

The Chondrilla is an herbaceous perennial which is diffused chiefly in the 
semi-desert regions of Crimea, Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia. 
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The most widely spread varieties are: ChondriUa ambigua, C. pmcea, C . pau- 
cifiora, and C. brevirosiris. These plants are of little importance from the 
economic point of view, although they should receive mention as they were the 
first rubber-yielding plants studied by the Government with a view to possible 
utilization. The rubber is localized in the tubers of the roots which contain 
up to 3 per cent, and in the protective tissues which yield up to 6 per cent. 
The total harvest of the tubers amounts to i,ooo tons per annum. There is 
a rubber factory at Kasakstan, but this production does not appear to have 
any future prospects. 

In 1931, a scientific expedition explored the regions of Northern Caucasus 
with a view to discover rubber-yielding plants. In the course of these studies, 
120 plants were examined, including 35 wfild plants and 15 cultivated. Examina¬ 
tion was both anatomical and microchemical. By this means, it was possible 
to ascertain the presence of rubber and to determine the parts containing the 
rubber. The following plants showed the highest yields: 


Jurinea levieri (in the roots).. 6.08 % 

Enonymus enropea (in the roots).. ..5.16 % 

Senecio doria var. macrophyllus (in the leaves).3.10 % 

Senecio nemorensis (in the leaves) ..2.00 % 


High resin contents (on an average 47 per cent.) were observed at the 
collar of the roots. 

Further studies carried out in 1932 confirmed the preliminar} 7 results ob¬ 
tained; 7,88 per cent, of rubber w T as found in the roots of Jurinea levieri and 
54.16 per cent, of resins. The utilization of these plants is a difficult matter as 
they are generally found growing on cliffs not easily accessible and in very 
limited areas. The acclimatization of this species on the uplands is being 
considered. 

(2) Soli dago, 

Solidago was introduced into U. S. S. R. by Vavilov; the first samples came 
from Florida and important results were obtained following a year's study at 
Sukhum Botanical Institute. At present 125 varieties of Solidago are differ¬ 
entiated and are found chiefly in North America; only 5 varieties are known 
in Europe: 5 . virgaurea (Golden-rod), S. canadensis , S. altissima , 5 . alpestris, 
and S. serotina. The first two varieties are found growing wild in U. S. S. R„ 
The ecological characteristics of the varieties of Solidago vary very consider¬ 
ably. Some varieties prefer dry, sandy and stony soils, while others flourish 
chiefly in marshy land. Another group is found growing in the moist or dry 
pine forests of the mountainous regions. The habitant of one variety lies in 
the alpine grassland zone. 

(a) Morphological description . — The Solidago species are herbaceous, 
perennial plants having a single or slightly branched straight stem, occasionally 
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woody at the collar. There are tw T o types of roots: some are very long and 
wide spreading, others are compact. The length of the stalk varies, according 
to varieties, from 30 cm. to 2 m. The leaves are sessile or petiolate, entire or 
dentate, differing from each other not only in shape, but also in size and rubber 
content. The inflorescence takes the form of a pyramidal or sub-umbellate 
cluster. The flower-heads are yellow in colour. The female flowers are always 
ligulate, while the tubular flowers are hermaphrodite. The fruit is faceted or 
round, with a tufted end, and 2 to 5 mm. in length. S. leavenworthii and 
S. serotina are the two varieties most commonly found in U. S. S. R. The 
former has a single straight stalk which attains a height of 2 m.; the root sys¬ 
tem is considerably developed and very ramified; the leaves are small and finely 
indented; flowering occurs late, in September or October, 

The second variet} r has a higher rubber content; the stem is single and a 
bluish or greenish iron grey in colour. The stalk attains a height of 50 to 
So cm.; the root system is well developed; the leaves are large, rounded, indented 
and acute; the upper leaves are sessile and the lower, petiolate. 

(b) Biology of the plant. — The germination of the seeds which depends 
on their quality takes place generally within seven to fifteen days. The first 
and the second pair of leaves are formed during the second fortnight, then the 
stem and the leaves grow intensively for three months, after which period elong¬ 
ation diminishes rapidly and finally ceases. The varieties are classified under 
three groups according to the number of days extending from planting to flower¬ 
ing: (1) early varieties (117 to 150 days); (2) moderately early varieties (165 to 
200 days); (3) late varieties (240 to 260 days). The duration of the flower¬ 
ing period varies from 25 to 75 days. The end of the vegetative cycle is 
accompanied by the yellowing of the leaves which fall at the beginning of 
winter (in December at Sukhum). Growth recommences in March. Begin¬ 
ning from the second year, the plants show a higher rubber content. 

(c) Methods of cultivation . — The methods of cultivation are simple. The 
seeds sprout very quickly in February, in green-houses or in seed-beds: from 
the 10th to the 15th day, the seedlings are pricked out; subsequently, 20 to 
25 days later, when the plant has already 6 or 7 leaves, transplanting is carried 
out. The ground, which is to be used for several years, should be well prepared 
in autumn and ploughed in spring. The young plants are set by hand, adopting 
a spacing of 75 cm. in all directions for S. leavenworthii , and a slighter lower 
figure for the other varieties. The transplanting is generally successful, cultiva¬ 
tion care consists of weeding and hoeing, and when necessary, the plants are 
propped. In order to increase the amount of green material and bring about 
further branching, the plants are topped at a height of 10 to 15 cm. at the 
beginning of summer. 

Unequal ripening of the seed makes harvesting troublesome. Collection 
must be carried out by hand and repeated several times. The seeds are threshed, 
placed in sacks and stored in a dry locality. 

All cultivation work, apart from harvesting, may easily be carried out by 
machinery. 
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(d) Propagation trials. — The propagation of Solidago is of primary impor¬ 
tance in successful cultivation experiments. Consequently, considerable study 
was given to the determination of the most effective propagation method. So- 
far, multiplication by roots and multiplication by cuttings have been tried suc¬ 
cessively, In the first method, the plants are dug up and the roots are divided 
into a certain number of more or less equal parts. This method has the merit 
of giving a sure and rapid root-setting, but presents the considerable disadvantage 
of resulting in a very small number of new plants, as each primary bundle of 
roots may only be divided into a maximum of 20 secondary lots, thus forming 
20 new plants. 

However, by means of cuttings, mass reproduction is possible. Either stem 
or root cuttings may be adopted. In the first, the slips are taken 8 to 10 cm. 
in length, while in the second, the roots are cut into pieces each with one to 
three eyes. Experiments have shown that rootlets were obtained at the end 
of the 25th day. Propagation by cuttings should be carried out very rapidly. 
The cuttings are planted directly in the nursery, careful attention being given 
to shading and watering. Transplanting takes place at the end of 25 days 
when the slips have taken root satisfactorily. In Florida, Solidago is propagated 
entirety by cuttings, and up to 500 plants may be obtained from one mother- 
plant. In U. S. S. R., to-date only 200 have been obtained, but, b}" giving 
special treatment the shrubs with a view to their propagation, it is hoped also 
to attain the figure of 500. 

(e) Diseases and insect pests. — In Florida, Solidago plants suffer consider¬ 
able damage from cryptogamic diseases and the attacks of parasitic insects. No 
insect pests attacking this species have been observed in U. S. S. R., but at 
Sukhum, a disease producing marks on the leaf is reported. 

(f) Formation and localization of rubber in the plant. — The caoutchouc 
is localized in the parenchymatous tissues of the leaf and also in certain special 
isolated areas. No definite information is as yet available on the processes 
involved in the accumulation of the rubber, however, the data so far obtained 
show fairly clearly that the formation and accumulation of caoutchouc is pro¬ 
duced mainly at the time of the ripening of the seeds. Experiments carried 
out in U. S. S. R. and America have shown that the rubber content of the same 
sample varies according to the age of the leaves; the lower or oldest leaves 
being those which contain the most and the upper or youngest leaves those 
which contain the least. 

Experiments are now being carried out at the biochemical laboratories of 
the Sukhum Institute with a view to determining the processes involved in the 
accumulation of caoutchouc and resins and the influence of methods of cultiva¬ 
tion on yield in rubber, as well as that of geographical and climatic factors. It 
is hoped that, after determinating these points, it will be possible to obtain by 
means of selection, more suitable types and forms and to establish definitely 
by theans of vegetative propagation the qualities desired. 

At present, these studies are in the experimental stage and the plantations 
established at Gtehentchiri only cover four and a half ha., of which one and a 
half hectares are under Solidago leavenworihii . 
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(3) GuayulU (Parthenium argentatum ). 

The guayule is indigenous to semi-desert regions and was considered as 
somewhat resistant to cold, however, results of experiments carried out at Ta¬ 
djikistan and Turkmen during the period 1930-1935 have shown that the plant 
does not support temperatures lower than - 10 to - 15 0 C without special atten¬ 
tion. In some regions, accordingly, it has been possible to maintain plants even 
at a temperature of -20° 0 by subjecting them to a special <f pre-wintering 
treatment. 

Guayule may be cultivated in certain arid subtropical regions, in desert 
zones and the steppes on grey soil. The most suitable conditions are found in 
the Karakalinsky region in Turkmen and the valleys of Sumbasky and Tchan- 
dyrsky. At present, the greater part of research work is being centred in Azer- 
baydjan and Central Asia. Studies are carried out at the Kara-Kale Rubber 
Experiment Station. 

In consequence of experiments and research work effected up to 1935, it 
has already been possible to obtain two pure lines of Guayule from the varie¬ 
ties angustifolium and argentatum. These two strains have yielded an average 
of 100 kgs of rubber per hectare, and cultivation has increased. These two types 
are designated “ Uzkolistnaja ” and <f Serebristaja A 

Plants of the variety angustifolium make a spreading, compact growth, 
nearly spherical in shape. The leaves are narrow 7 , slightly elongated and indented. 
Plants grown at Marguchevany contained at two years old from 6 to 7 per cent, 
of rubber. 

The argentatum variety is much rarer in its original form. Selection work 
was carried out on a few specimens found, by A. V. Astrov, w 7 ho collaborates 
in the work of the Experiment Station of East Caucasus. These specimens 
were subsequently forwarded to the Marguchevany Station for propagation. 
The plants pertaining to this variety grow tall, the shrubs taking the form of 
an inverted pyramid. In 1935, during the course of preliminary experiments with 
this variety, a yield of 113 kg. of rubber per hectare was attained. Further 
results obtained from strains produced from this type confirmed these previous 
results. 

A few examples of the crispatum variety are to be found, but are very rare, 
and selection work has only been carried out on a few specimens at Kara-Kale 
by S. F. BomssnNKO . 

The shrubs of this variety show a low broad growth much branched; the 
leaves are a peculiar shape: wide, lobed and wavy; small ears are found at the 
base. According to the preliminary results obtained in the nursery with this 
variety, production would compare favourably with that of angustifolium , but 
would be inferior to that of argentatum . A yield of 62 kg. per hectare was attained. 

(b) Characteristics required in selection. — In previous research work, en¬ 
deavours were directed solely to obtaining strains having a high rubber yield. 
Attention is now being given to developing large-sized shrubs and obtaining a 
considerable quantity of dry matter. In 1935, it was possible at the Margu¬ 
chevany Station to obtain shrubs yielding 62 to 71 gm. of dry matter and hav- 
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ing at the same time a rubber content of 5 per cent. At Kara-Kale, 60 gin. 
of dry matter were obtained in the 3rd year; 130 and even 155 gin. with aver¬ 
age rubber content of 5.3 per cent, were also attained. Results showed that 
yield in rubber was considerably higher with plants two years old. The figures 
obtained at the Marguchevany Station are given in the following table: 


Table I. — Yield in rubber per hectare . 

(According to the results obtained at Marguchevany). 


Pure strains from | 

the angustifolium variety 

One year old plants 
(in kg. per ha) 

Two year old plants 
(in kg. per ha) 

4 34 s 

85.1 

149.7 

4 334 

82.3 

104.3 

1 852 

7 s -9 

II 5 .I 

4 324 

69.6 

1S6.3 

1 S51 

68.5 

175.6 


An attempt has also been made at the MarguchevairY Station to obtain 
by selection, types resistant to frost. Results show that the only means of 
increasing resistance to frost is by crossing guayule plants with other species 
having a higher resistance. Origan has been selected as being twice as resistant 
as guayule. The two plants are easily crossed and the resultant product is 
fertile. 

(c) Seed production and yield in rubber , — Generally, in U. S. S, R., uncul¬ 
tivated guayule plants produce insignificant quantities of seed; at Marguchevany, 
it was possible to obtain from 20 to 30 kg. per ha. and at Kara-Kale, from 15 
to 20 kg. only. On irrigated and well-maintained plantations yields slightly 
increase and may attain 50 kg. per ha. Even 100 kg, have been obtained in 
old plantations. It should here be taken into account that the varieties which 
have the highest yields in rubber produce the least seed. According to the 
data given by the experiment station of Eastern Transcaucasia on an average 
2 gm. of seed per plant were obtained from the angustifolium variety, and 
5 y 2 gm. and 7 gm. per plant from the brevifolium and prostratum varieties 
which have a much lower rubber yield. The low rate of germination of the seeds 
is another adverse factor in the propagation of guayule by seed. On an aver¬ 
age, 20 to 30 per cent, of the seeds germinate, but, often, this proportion does 
not exceed 10 per cent. 

In the wild forms there is thus a negative correlation between yield in rubber 
and germination of the seeds. Plant breeders were not at first aware of this 
fact and consequently the first pure strains obtained beat all records in poor 
germination. In the following table are given the quantities of rubber con¬ 
tained in the dry matter, germination percentage of the seeds and the quantity 
of seed collected both from wild plants and from angustifolium strains. 
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Table II. — Correlation between the yield, in rubber 
and germination of the seed of wild varieties and angustifolium strains. 
(According to the results obtained at Marguclievany). 


( 

No and variety 

i 

Percentage of j 
rubber in the . 
drv matter j 

t 

Hate of germm - 
ation of the 
seeds 

Quantity of 
seeds harvest¬ 
ed per ha 
(in kg.) 

1 

Obtained from wild plants: 

1825 var. angustifolium . | 

i 

7*9 

7 * 2 

1 

! 

12.2 

2280 var. avgentatum . 1 

6.7 

8.3 

10.6 

1S49 var. angtistifolhim ..j 

6.2 1 

15.6 

11.5 

1661 var. latifolium . 

4 4 ) 

15 4 

5*3 

30 var. brevifolium . 

21 | 

27.7 

41.0 

52 var. deltoideum . 

I *-4 , 

45*8 I 

21.6 

Strains obtained from the variety angustifolium: 

1852 . 

7*7 | 

53-4 

12.5 

1851 . 

7*5 i 

49-3 1 

15.2 

4334 . 

7.6 

29,2 ; 

7 5 

^415 . 

6.4 

2S.3 

12.1 

2288 . 

4.4 

23.0 

3 0 

4343 . 

6.7 

15-5 

! 

13*8 


The data given in Table II refer to one-wear old plants; it is seen that the 
negative correlation does not exist in angustifolium strains. This fact affords 
plant breeders the possibility of selecting gua3 T ule varieties which make large 
shrubs and have a high 3’ield in rubber and seeds of high germination percentage. 

Other conflicting factors are encountered in selection breeding with a view 
to obtaining a higher yield in rubber and seeds. Thus, to obtain an increased 
quantity- of rubber, the plant should have a thick stem, with the bast developed, 
and small branchings, while these conditions naturalty impty a reduced seed 
production. However, these difficulties are easity eliminated in practice. 

TabIvE III. — Percentage of full seeds from pure strains of gu ay tile 
and rate of germination . 



Hate of 


Hate 

No. and variety 

germination 

% of full seed 

of germination 
of hard seeds 

2280 var. avgentatum .. . 

5 

41 

12 

1650 var. brevifolium .. 

9 

66 

19 

1661 var. latifolium .. . . . 

19 

62 

32 

1720 var. angustifolium ... - . . 1 

24 

61 

41 

2047 var. brevifolium ............. 

! 30 

70 

43 

58 var. latifolium . ... 

33 

58 

70 

97 .*. 

42 

5 ^ 

81 

133 ■«. *.* *. 

49 

62 

79 

206..... 

47 

57 

87 

57 .-. 

i 55 

l 

65 

81 
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With regard to germination, the seeds may be divided into two groups: 
empty seed and full or hard seed. Occasionally, the latter do not germinate 
even under the most suitable conditions. At the Marguchevany Station, the 
proportion of the two groups of seed and the germination percentage of the 
latter were determined. The results are given in Table III. 

(d) Methods of cultivation . —• Sowing is effected in the nursery before the 
winter season, the seedlings are transplanted at the beginning of spring in Feb¬ 
ruary or early March, when the soil is still sufficiently moist. At this period, 
So to 83 per cent, of the plants take root. A considerably lower percentage is 
obtained if transplanting takes place at a later date, when it cannot be carried 
out without one or two waterings. Cultivation care during the growth of the 
plants does not present any particular difficulty. 

(e) Localization of the rubber. -— The rubber is found in all parts of the 
plant and chiefly in the roots. The concentration varies according to the age 
of the plant; according to American statistics, at the age of 7 years, wild guayule 
plants would contain from 7 to 9 per cent, of rubber. Cultivated plants ac¬ 
cumulate the rubber much more rapidly and a yield of 14 per cent, may be attained 
at the end of 5 years (these results were obtained in California). 

(f) Diseases and insect pests . — The insect pests which attack guayule plants 
in U. S. S. R. differ considerably from those found in America. Thus, in the 
Crimea region, the insects damaging the roots are larvae of 0 pat rum triste and 
Pedinus helopioides; Melanotus brunnipes and A gratis , as well as Am phi mall us 
solsfitialis which is the most dangerous. The leaves and stems are attacked by 
Calliptamus italicus , Oedipoda coernlescens, Tettigonia viridissima , 0 acanthus 
pellucens and Loxostege sticticalis . The flowers are infested by Podontha daghes - 
tanica and Omophhts lepturoides, Tropinaia hiria . The north Caucasus region 
is infested by Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa and also certain ants which attack the 
roots. 

In the Kara-Kale region, there are certain locusts (Calliptamus italicus) which 
damage the bark of the stem and some caterpillars ( Laphygma exigua) which eat 
the leaves. The young seedlings are often destroyed by ants. 

Many weeds such as Aleppo sorghum and cocksfoot grass, etc. are dangerous 
for guajuile plants as the}' introduce many noxious insects. The most serious 
damage is caused by ants and butterfly caterpillars. Ants may be controlled 
b} r pouring an emulsion of naphtha oil into the ant-hills or by attracting those 
ants which do not collect in ant-hills to host plants and subsequently destroying 
them by spraying with petroleum emulsions. 

-As a general rule, the most effective control measures of guayule pests 
consist in maintaining the plantations and also the banks of the irrigation canals 
clear from all waste matter, and in the removal of all weeds. 

(g) Conclusion . — It may now be taken that the problem of the acclima¬ 

tization of guayule in the Kara-Kale and Turkmen regions no longer exists. 
Perennial plantations covering an area of over 200 ha. have already been estab¬ 
lished. '. * ■ 
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The question of acclimatizing the guayule has not been completely solved 
in the Azerbaydjan regions (Caucasus), where the autumnal rains and cold win¬ 
ters cause considerable losses An endeavour is being made to protect the plants 
by special means which tend to render them more resistant to cold, in particular, 
transplanting is omitted From the results already obtained, it is expected that 
in the near future, this problem will be entirely and satisfactorily overcome. 

(4) Eucommia (Eucommia uhnoides). 

(a) General observations. — Eucommia is indigenous to Central and West 
China. This plant grows preferably in subtropical climates. It is found however 
growing wild as far as Ukraine. This species was first introduced into Russia in 
1906 and systematic cultivation began in 1931 at the Botanical Garden, Moscow, 
and also at the Batum Experiment Station. 

The plants have oval leaves from 15 to 20 cm. long and 5 to 7 cm. broad. 
The upper surface is dark green in colour and the lower is lighter in shade. The 
plant is generally" dioecious, though monoecious forms are occasionally found. 
The oldest trees are found at Sukhum, Batum and Yalta (Crimea). 

(b) Yield in gutta. — Eucommia is a gutta yielding plant. The gutta is found 
in all parts of the plant and chiefly in the leaves in the form of long filaments, 
which may yield up to 3-3 y 2 per cent. At the Tsikhis-Dziri Experiment Station, 
a yield of 2.09 per cent was obtained from the dry leaves of one-year old plants. 
The chemist Kozlov estimates that a normal yield of 360 kg. of gutta per ha. a 
year may obtained. The Italian Vermuccio considers that this production may 
attain 500 kg. with older plants. 

(c) Methods of propagation . — The plants obtained from seed are always 
female. Consequently this method of propagation is extremely difficult. For 
cultivation on an industrial scale, it is necessary" to resort to vegetative propaga¬ 
tion. Some years ago, the Director of the Botanical Garden, Moscow, endeavoured 
to propagate the plants by means of green cuttings; So per cent, of the specimens 
struck. The young cuttings took root after 35 to 40 days. These are left in the 
nursery for a certain time in order to become accustomed to normal conditions. 
In the preliminary stages of growth, these cuttings require very particular care 
and considerable expense is incurred, amounting as much as 4 rubles for each 
cutting. At the Sukhum and Batum experiment stations an attempt has been 
made to transfer female plants to the nursery, with a view to forcing them after 
the normal pause in the vegetative cycle to recommence growth and produce fresh 
stems, which may be used as cuttings. This method has the disadvantage of 
appreciably weakening the plants as they are deprived of their natural period 
of rest. 

KtjznER has proposed a new method of propagation. This scientist observed 
that the roots lying near the surface of the soil easily developed new shoots at 
each node and that it was possible to detach these shoots and utilize them as 
propagation material. In spring, he advocates stripping the roots, dividing them 
into sections of ro to 15 cm. (each section showing a young shoot) and planting 
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them in well-manured beds; daily cultivation care consists of shade and regular 
watering. The new roots appear after 7 to 10 days. The shoots attain 0.50 m. 
to 1.50 111. in August and in autumn or the following spring may be used for 
propagation by layering. 

Young shoots may be stimulated on the superficial roots by grafting. This 
operation should be carried out in spring before the sap begins to circulate* the 
buds from one year old plants may be used a scions. 

The plant may also be reproduced by layering. The mode of operation 
is as follows: The young plants obtained from the superficial roots or by grafting 
of the roots or by any other means are transplanted in spring or autumn to the 
nursery where the most suitable soil conditions prevail. 

The plants are placed at an angle of 40-45° to the south so that the sun's rays 
strike them tangentially. The plants are spaced 1.50 m. to 2 m. apart. The 
shoots are fixed in the soil by wooden hooks. The buds begin to develop 
after 2 weeks and produce shoots vertical to the parent branch. When these 
shoots attain a height of 10 to 15 cm., the branch is removed and placed in a 
shallow trench 7 to S cm. deep and covered with soil. The roots subsequently 
develop very rapidly. In autumn, the branch is dug up and the well-developed 
shoots are separated. 

(d) Influence of soil on the growth of Eucommia. — In the spring of 1932, a 
series of experiments was organized at the Tsikhis-Dziri Experiment Station 
(Caucasus), with a view to studying the influence of soil factors on the growth 
of Eucommia. The results of these studies are of interest not only from the 
theoretical but also from the practical aspect. Red soils and alluvial soils were 
utilized; it was found that the growth of Eucommia plants was much more vigor¬ 
ous in the former than in the latter type of soil. A special experiment was car¬ 
ried out with red soil for the purpose of determining the influence of humidity 
on the growth of seedlings. In this experiment, the plants received a complete 
application of fertilizer (3 gm. of Chile saltpetre at 15 per cent., 3 gm. of super¬ 
phosphate at x6 per cent,, and 3.75 gm. of sylvite per plant). The humidity 
of the soil varied from 40 to 100 per cent.; table IV shows the results obtained. 


TablK IV. — Influence of soil humidity on the growth of Eucommia . 


Soil 

misture 

O' 

, 0 ! 

Average 

height 

cm. 

Total leaf 
surface 
in cm 2 

Dry mass 
of the leaves 
in gm. 

Yield 
in gutta 

0 / 

iO 

Yield 
in resin 

0-" 

,0 

40 

3-15 

S 9 

0,70 

1.38 

5.20 

60 

4.68 

188 

I *47 

— 

— 

SO 

28.62 

901 

6.93 

1.16 


TOO 

47.08 

1.356 

12.09 

O.99 

5*44 


It may be seen from this table that an increased moisture content of the 
soil stimulates the growth of the plant considerably but causes a decided decrease 
in yield of gutta. - 
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(e) The influence of fertilizers on the growth of the plants. — During the 
course of the experiments carried out with red soil, the following quantities of 
fertilizer were applied to each plant: Chile nitrate of soda 4.2 gm., superphosphate 
4.2 gm., sylvite 5.25 gm. The humidity of the soil was 80 per cent. The results 
obtained are given in Table V. 


Table V. — Influence of fertilizers on the growth of Eucommia . 


Fertilizer 

Average 

height in cm 

Total leaf 

surface in cm 2 

Dry mass 
of the leaves 
in gm. 

Yield 
in gutta 

0 

>0 

Resin 

content 

/o 

NPK. 

64 

1,801 

13-23 

0.S6 

4.12 

par. 

44-3 

1,072 

S.27 

i 1.51 

4-94 

PK. 

29 

790 

5.So 

1.11 

5.S5 

NK .. 

IS 

306 

2.19 

1-43 

5-52 

Control. 

32 

713 

5-24 

0.76 

5*09 


The above data show that the best development is obtained with a complete 
fertilizer, and that the highest yield in gutta is attained by the application of 
superphosphate and sylvite. However, it is difficult to determine the influence 
of any fertilizer on the accumulation of gutta from one experiment. 

In 1933, a further experiment was carried out in order to ascertain the 
influence of liming on soils deficient in calcium in the Abkhazia region. The 
following results were obtained (Table VI). 


Table VI. — The influence of liming on the growth 
of young Eucommia plants. 


Calcium carbonate 
content % 

pH of the soil 

Average height 
of the plants m cm 

Average numter 
of leaves per plant 

O.25 

4*9 

117 

30 

O.50 

5*4 

XOI 

25 

0-75 

6.7 

88 

22 

I 

7-4 

76 

22 

control 

4-3 

53 

16 


The above table shows that the plants attain a maximum growth when the 
pH of the soil closely approximates 5. In another experiment it was found that 
the application of lime had very favourable action on the development of micro¬ 
organisms in the soil; the best results were obtained by applying 20 tons of cal¬ 
cium per ha. 

In brief, all the experiments carried out both with regard to the action of 
fertilizers and also the influence of type of soil and its moisture content, have 
led to the following conclusions: 
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X 7 p to So per cent, humidity in the soil, a favourable action is exerted. Spec¬ 
ial cultivation methods are necessary when the ground contains .stagnant water. 
Eroded land • should not be used. Mineral fertilizers promote the growth of 
young plants and increase the assimilation of gutta in the leaves. The applica¬ 
tion of lime invigorates the young plants. Finally the application of lime and 
mineral fertilizers facilitates the development of micro-organisms in the soil. 

(f) Spread of Eucommia towards the north . — Mention should also be made 
of a ver\* interesting experiment carried out by the Rubber Establishment No. 9 
(Maikop region - North Caucasus) with a view to adapting Eucommia to north¬ 
ern climatic conditions. Some thousand young plants were set in 1936, and 
although the atmospheric conditions were extremely unfavourable, the plants 
proved resistant. I11 1937, the same establishment transplanted 25,000 green 
cuttings and 5,000 3’oung plants over an area of 20 ha. If this year’s results 
equal those of the preceding year, there will be considerable possibilities for the 
cultivation of Eucommia from the Adyguev regions to the Black Sea. 

(5) Tau-Saghiz (Scorsonera Tau-Saghiz). 

The Tau-Saghiz is a small shrub having a flattened appearance and narrow 
rectilinear leaves. This plant was found growing wild on the Kara-Tau Moun¬ 
tains (Kasakstan-Central Asia) at an altitude of 1000 to 1S00 m. The climate 
of these regions is excessively rigorous, the temperature ranging from - 35 0 . C to 
plus 40 0 C. 

The area under cultivation would appear to be limited to the Kasakstan 
territories; in this zone, the number of Tau-Saghiz plants would be over 14 mil¬ 
lion, covering an area of 20,000 km. The first attempts at establishing, this 
cultivation on a commercial scale began in 1930, and satisfactory results were 
obtained. According to the third five-year plan, the cultivation of Tau-Saghiz 
shall be concentrated in the following regions: central part of the Ukrainian 
Republic, the Asof region bordering the Black Sea, central part of the Black Sea 
region, Moscow region, South Kasakstan and Usbekstan. Plantations intended 
entirely for seed production are concentrated in' the Ukraine, South Kasakstan 
and Usbekstan. 

Since 1930, scientists have made a detailed study of the genetics and ecology 
of Tau-Saghiz; it was found that this plant could undergo considerable changes 
when cultivated under climatic conditions differing from those of its centre of 
origin, where it is particularly characterized by a long period of vegetative rest. 
This reaction to climatic factors offers considerable future possibilities to plant- 
breeders and will enable them to obtain types responding to industrial and cul¬ 
tivation requirements, i. e., particularly shrubs having a regular growth and 
arriving early at maturity, which give an average Afield in rubber, and with a 
compact root system tending to facilitate the collection of the rubber. 

(a) Localization of the rubber. — The rubber is localized in the roots, where 
it is found in the form of long filaments. The rubber content of the roots may 
attain the considerable figure of 35 to 38 per cent. The wild plants show a very 
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well-developed root system, the roots being slender and spreading in all direc¬ 
tions, consequently, preliminary selection work consists in obtaining plants with 
a more compact root system so as to facilitate the harvesting of the rubber. 
The rubber is very easily extracted. It is sufficient to reduce the roots to powder 
and then throw this powder into water and the rubber separates out by 
gravitation. 


(b) Propagation methods. — Propagation b3 T seed is rare under natural 
conditions, as the seeds are destroyed by animals or insects and the young plants 
show little resistance to climatic conditions. However, the seeds of Tao-Saghiz 
are quite normal and have a good germinative pow r er; at a temperature of 15 
to 25 0 C and the humidity of the soil being 60 per cent., germination begins at 
the end of 3 days and continues for about ten days. Germination may also 
take place at lower temperatures (4 or 5 0 C) but is very slow. The young plants 
obtained from seeds show a very slow growth during the first years. The usual 
method of propagation adopted consists in allowing the roots left in the soil 
when uprooting the plant, to re-develop; in fact, it w T as observed that the extremi¬ 
ties of the roots remaining in the soil have the faculty of renewing growth 
very rapidly and easily even if the3~ are lying at a depth exceeding 20 cm, 

J. Begros. 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AND CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 

IN AUSTRIA (i) 

I. — BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

Extent of the disease. 

Precise figures cannot be given as to the extent of bovine tuberculosis 
in Austria, as complete and exact statistics on this subject are not available. 
Notification of tuberculosis is only compulsory in cases showing external symp¬ 
toms, and veterinary statistics refer only to these forms. Consequently, the 
figures in the following table refer only to such cases. 


Table I. — Bovine tuberculosis recognizable from external symptoms. 



1931 

1932 

1 

1933 i 

1934 

Number of farms where tuberculosis was re¬ 
ported . 

37° 

545 

- 

546 

305 

Total stock of cattle on these farms. 

3,203 

4,24s 

4-052 

3,373 

Losses incurred: 

animals died ... 

i5 

8 

2 

11 

animals slaughtered by request of the authorities 

104 

2S2 

202 

188 

animals slaughtered bv the owner. 

277 

265 

219 

169 

animals slaughtered by the owner as suspected 
of tuberculosis.. 

230 

228 

203 

xi6 

Total losses . . . 

626 

7S3 

626 

484 

Losses in % of stock on infected farms. .... 

19-5 

18.4 

15-4 

14*2 


Control of bovine tuberculosis. 

Control of bovine tuberculosis was practised optionally in some provinces- 
of the country from 1898, but only became compulsory throughout the country 
in 1910, subsequent to the Law of 6 August, 1909 and the executive Decree 
of 15 October, 1909. 

The system followed in the control of bovine tuberculosis includes only the 
forms recognizable from external symptoms; advanced tuberculosis, tuberculosis 
of the lungs, intestines, uterus and the udder: 


( 1 ) This article has been based on data received from the Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
ests, Vienna, 
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The animals found to be affected bj T these forms of tuberculosis are slaught¬ 
ered, and in this case, the State pays the owner an indemnity of 1 (> of the 
value of the animals slaughtered. 

When slaughtering is not compulsory or is postponed, the district authori¬ 
ties take measures to prevent a further diffusion of the disease. These measures 
include: isolation and marking of affected or suspected animals; authorization 
to sell the animals for slaughtering only. Also the calves of cows recognized 
as tuberculous should be slaughtered when 6 weeks old at the latest; the milk 
of cows affected by tuberculosis of the udder may not be used for consump¬ 
tion; in the case of some other form of tuberculosis, the milk may only be 
utilized after boiling; the stabling quarters of the diseased animals, as well as 
the implements employed in their upkeep and necessary treatment should be 
disinfected. 

On farms where the presence of tuberculosis has been ascertained, the owner 
is advised to allow a * diagnostic vaccination ’ to be practised on the w T hole 
of this herd; this treatment is carried out at the expense of the State, if the 
owner voluntarily complies with the conditions prescribed. These conditions 
are: Marking of all vaccinated animals; separation of the cattle showing a posi¬ 
tive or doubtful reaction from animals giving a negative reaction; sale of diseased 
or suspected animals for slaughtering only; raising only of calves free from 
tuberculosis; periodical inspection of the stock and periodical diagnostic vaccin¬ 
ation of the cattle and their progeny; veterinary examination and diagnostic 
vaccination of cattle in the stable; disinfection of the stables and implements 
employed. 

Besides the control measures decreed by law, identification of the infection 
and control of contagious disease are carried out in the different federal prov¬ 
inces, b} T request of the owner who undertakes to comply with the prescribed 
control regulations. The Federal Ministrj* of Agriculture and Forests has drawn 
up the regulations and instructions to be observed in order to ensure greater 
uniformity in the control of bovine tuberculosis in the federal provinces, also 
granting financial assistance. 

For prophylactic vaccination against bovine tuberculosis, the Calmette- 
Guerin B. C. G. vaccine alone is used. 

With regard to export trade in live-stock, the measures in force in the different 
countries to which the animals are to be consigned, are taken into account. 

Economic importance of bovine tuberculosis. 

No statistics regarding the economic importance of bovine tuberculosis are 
available. It can only be stated quite generally, that the loss in meat and 
milk is very extensive. The vitamin values of the forage consumed by the 
animals affected are chiefly used up in the resistance made by the organism 
to the destructive influences of the disease. Consequently, this part of the 
food values is not finding normal utilization and goes to swell the total loss. 
It is not possible to give statistical data on the number and value of the animals 
lost as a result of bovine tuberculosis. 
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In order to ensure that cattle sold for breeding purposes are in sound health, 
a clinical and diagnostic examination is usually carried out by a veterinary 
surgeon, according to the best known methods, with a view to prevent the 
diffusion of the disease and any disputes which might arise in connection with 
transactions. 

The public health is well protected against the risks of bovine tuberculosis. 
The very strict regulations for animal and meat inspection make impossible 
the marketing of meat obtained from tuberculous animals, or else ensure that 
the meat of these animals is offered for consumption only under special condi¬ 
tions and under the control of the authorities. Similarly for milk, the police 
veterinary regulations give a sufficient guarantee, as the sale of milk obtained 
from tuberculous cows is prohibited. Special control measures are applied to 
milk intended for infant and invalid feeding, and also to raw milk. 

The financial assistance given by the State and the provinces for the con¬ 
trol of bovine tuberculosis is very considerable. However, the greater part of 
the expenses incurred in improving the health of the herds is at the charge of 
the owner himself. 


II. — CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

Diffusion of the disease. 

Statistical information on the extent of contagious abortion in Austria is 
only available from 1936, as the State only initiated control measures against 
this disease during the second half of 1935. 

During the year 1936, Bang disease was reported in 16,523 cows, distrib¬ 
uted over 4,151 farms, out of a total of 55,274 cattle kept on these farms. Of 
these animals, 2,138 were slaughtered. The percentage of infected farms is 1.2, 
and the percentage of animals affected out of the total stock amounts to 2.4. 
It w r as found that 30 per cent, of the total number of cattle on the infected 
farms were diseased. 

The use of communal grazing lands during the summer is one of the main 
causes of the spread of contagious abortion, and it may be noted that in the 
provinces where alpine pasturage is generally adopted, this epidemic is much 
more frequent than in those where the practice of communal grazing is not 
the rule. Cases of Bang disease in certain other regions are due exclusively 
to the purchase of breeding animals coining from infected areas, where the 
system of alpine pasturage is common. Whenever, either for zootechnical or 
economic reasons, infected cattle are not purchased in these regions, the herds 
are almost entirely or even completely exempt from this disease. 

Control, of contagions abortion. 

The control of this disease in Austria is carried out in accordance with the 
regulations established by a special law which dates back to 1935. This 
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law compels all stock-owners to report every case of abortion. Veterinary 
surgeons are under the same obligation for every case of abortion ascertained 
and even for suspected cases. On receipt of notification, the district authori¬ 
ties carry out a compulsory inspection at the expense of the State. The con¬ 
trol itself of the disease is generally optional. Stock-owners however, who under¬ 
take to carr} r out control measures and comply with the regulations prescribed 
by the State, benefit by fairly large subsidies. The actual control measures 
include: verification of the disease by agglutination {laboratory method, rapid 
agglutination of fresh blood) and the bacteriological examination of the foetus 
and the membranes of the foetus; separation of animals showing a positive or 
doubtful reaction from those giving a negative reaction; repetition of examina¬ 
tion of the blood of the animals of the negative group after six weeks, and the 
separation of this group from all animals showing a positive or doubtful reaction 
(subsequently, examination of the blood is carried out every six months); estab¬ 
lishment of isolation stalls for the calving of cows belonging to the positive group, 
and also for cows of the negative group; elimination of infected animals and 
particularly those recognized as carriers; periodical examination of the blood 
of all breeding animals; periodical examination of the blood of animals purchased 
and their isolation until their conditions of health have been ascertained; applica¬ 
tion of hygienic and disinfectant measures to stables and implements, veterinary 
treatment for diseased animals. Inoculations are not allowed unless by special 
permission of the authorities. The animals inoculated with living cultures of 
brucella abortus may be sold for slaughter only. The milk of these cows requires 
to be boiled before consumption. Bulls cannot be inoculated with living cul¬ 
tures of brucella abortus. 

In the trade of breeding animals, a certificate stating the animals to be 
free from the disease is required. The making of this certificate compulsory for 
all stock-dealers is now under consideration. 

Public health in Austria is not seriously endangered by Bang disease. The 
transmission of the disease to man through the consumption of meat from 
animals affected has not yet been verified. Occasional!}", adults have been 
attacked by the disease after drinking the milk of affected animals, but in most 
cases, the persons attacked by the disease are the veterinary surgeons and 
farm staff, who are constantly handling the diseased animals. Very strict pre¬ 
cautions are taken to protect consumers from a possible infection by Bang 
disease. These precautions are particularly strict in respect of milk intended 
for infant and invalid feeding and for establishments supplying special milk. 

The financial assistance given by the State for the control of this contagious 
disease, as well as the subsidies granted to owners of diseased animals, are 
very considerable. 


St. Ta. 
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Xth International Chemistry Congress. *— The xth International Chemistry 
Congress will take place at Rome on 15-21 May, 1938. The purpose of the meeting 
is to study the relation of chemistry to the different forms of human thought and 
activity. The scientific meetings will be held in the buildings of the new University 
City of Rome. The XXIIth Conference of the International Union of Chemistry will 
coincide with the Xth International Congress. 

The subjects for discussion have been divided into 11 sections: 

Section I. — Chemistry and scientific thought: (a) History of chemistry; (b) Phys¬ 
ical chemistry; (c) Inorganic chemistry; (d) Organic chemistry; (e) Analytical chem¬ 
istry; {/) Training of young chemists; (g) The problems of inventors' rights (patents). 

Section II. — Chemical products of fundamental importance: (a) Metals; (b) Solid 
fuels; (c) Liquid fuels and lubricants; (d) Nitrogenous products; (e) Large scale mineral 
chemical industry; (/) Rubber; (g) Cellulose; (h) Plastic materials; (i) Building material; 
if) Paints and varnishes. 

Section III. — Chemistry and the utilisation of different forms of energy: (a) Chem¬ 
istry and heat (thermotechnique, technology of fuels, etc.); (b) Chemistry and elec¬ 
tricity (electrothermy, electro-metallurgy, isolating material, etc.); (c) Chemistry and 
radiant energy (applications of photo-chemistry, etc.}. 

Section IV. — Chemistry and nutrition: {a) The science of foods; (b) Analysis of 
foods; (c) Alimentary industries. 

Section V. — Chemistry, the house and clothing: (a) Chemistry and building — 

(b) Chemistry and decoration; (c) Chemistry and furnishing - Clothing: (d) The chemistry 
of textiles; (e) Chemistry and dyes; (/) Skins and leathers. 

Section VI. — Chemistry , health , hygiene and beauty: (a) Biological chemistry 
( 5 ) Pharmaceutical, inorganic and biological chemistry; (c) Pharmaceutical technique; 
(d) Pharmaceutical industries; (e) Industries of hygiene and beauty preservation (soaps, 
perfumes, beauty preparations, etc.). 

Section VII. — Chemistry in documentation , propaganda, art and amusements: 
{a) The press (paper, inks, etc.); (b) Photography and photographic chemistry; 

(c) Photomechanical reprinting; ( d ) Cinematography; (e) Gramophones and records; 
(/) Lenses. 

Section VIII. — Chemistry and agriculture: (a) Agricultural chemistry; ( b) Fer¬ 
tilizers and the technique of artificial manuring; (c) Agricultural industries and chemi¬ 
cal-agricultural technology. 

Section IX. — Chemistry and industry: (a) Chemical apparatus and fittings; 
(b) Chemistry in non-chemical industries. 

Section X. — Chemistry and transport: {a) Transport by land; ( b) Transport 
by sea; (c) Transport by air. 

Section XI. — Chemistry and defence measures: (a) Explosives; (b) Chemical 
methods of attack and protective measures; (c) Chemistry and war material; (d) Sub- 
. stitutes. 
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Proceedings ok the IInd Internationae Forestry Coxuress. — Budapest, 
193b, 3 volumes, 1686 pages, numerous illustrations, photographs and tables, 

[In this work, a complete report is given of the proceedings of the IInd. Inter¬ 
national Forestry Congress, held from 10 to 1.4 September, 1936 at Budapest. 

The 1 st volume includes the preliminary transactions, the organization of the Con¬ 
gress, the list of participants (over 606 members, representing 3 h countries and 5 inter¬ 
national institutions), the various activities of the Congress (meetings, receptions, etc.) 
The text of the resolutions is given in a special chapter and in another, the tours made 
by the members of the Congress in the cliffarent forest lands of Hungary are described. 

The IInd and IHrd volumes consist of the proceedings of q sections of the Congress 
and include the reports of the meetings and also the complete text of the reports which 
number 154. The reports are published in the original language used by the authors: 
German, English, Spanish, French, Hungarian, Italian. A summary in French is given 
of each report. 

Among the resolutions taken by the Congress, the most important is undoubtedly 
that which recommends the establishment of an international forestry organization. 
At the end of the IHrd volume, there is an account beginning from p. 683, of the steps 
taken in furtherance of this resolution, under the title: Report of the meeting at Buda¬ 
pest for the establishment of an International Forestry Committee. Ths appendix, very 
important in our opinion, forms a record of the first endeavours made with a view to 
reaching agreement. The date of this meeting (1937) should correspond to that given 
on the cover of the three volumes (instead of 1936). 

As is known, the question of the establishment of an International Forestry Com¬ 
mittee has not yet been decided, and is now under consideration by the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Admirably arranged, the Proceedings, drawn up in a series of general reports 
are instructive to the reader and at the same time specify the conditions and forestry 
problems of a very large number of countries!. 

G. F. 

Nagy, I. E., Die Landwirtschaft in heutigen Aegypten und xhre Entwicklungs- 
moglickkeiten. Wien, 1936, Scholleverlag. 163 pp., profusely illustrated. 

[This book will be of value to everyone interested in the agriculture of Egypt. 
The A., who is the Director of the Royal Agricultural Museum, has travelled extensively 
and studied in detail the agricultural practices of the people, practices based on ancient 
traditions. 

It is common knowledge that Egypt owes her fertility to the Nile. Therefore, 
the A. naturally begins with all hydro-geographic questions regarding this river: sources> 
rainfall of the regions of origin, barrage irrigations, drainage, etc. The succeeding 
chapters treat of the population, distribution of landed property, taxes and irrigation 
rates, agricultural credit and rural cooperation. The A. proceeds to discuss soils, chiefly 
alkaline soils and their improvement, fertilizers, crop rotation. 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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Naturally, a considerable part of this book (37 pages) is devoted to cotton, the 
principal crop, and valuable information is given on the cultivation of and trade in 
cotton. The other crops, wheat, maize, rice, sugar-cane, forage plants, oil-yielding plants, 
vegetables, fruit trees are treated in some thirty pages; apiculture, silk-worm raising, 
pisciculture, animal husbandry, poultry husbandry, in iS pages. 

An account is given of the government organizations engaged in agriculture, experi¬ 
ment stations, agricultural instruction, organization of trade, foreign trade. 

The A. in concluding his work, discusses the future development of agriculture in 
Kgvptl. 

* " W. B. 


Dr. Ernst HbizMann, Die Untugenden des Pferdes and Hire Behandhmg. Leipzig, 
Molkau, 1937, Verlag Walter Richter, 84 S, 13 Abb. 

[In this practical, concise and at the same time very detailed book, the A. des¬ 
cribes the causes and symptoms of the different defects of the horse, and also the 
treatment of affected animals. This work is based on a large number of observa¬ 
tions made by various experts, and on an accurate knowledge of the bibliography 
regarding this question. This book may be considered as a valuable guide for the 
practical rvorker and is also of importance to the scientist both with regard to the 
critical study of the horse and also in respect of the psychology of the animal. 

Together with the description of the defects, the A. discusses the question of 
determining up to what point the defects treated are considered according to the lau% 
as redhibitory or otherwise. 

Special mention should be made of the extensive bibliographical index, which 
includes not only new works, but also old now historical studies dealing with this 
- question]. 

J. M. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Bibliography. 

Willis, L. G. Bibliography of references to the literature on the minor elements 
and their relation to the science of plant nutrition. 2nd ed. [New York, Chi¬ 
lean nitrate educational bureau, 1936]. [4], 396 p. 

General. 

Agricultural progress. The Journal of the Agricultural Education Association, 
v. 14. (Part 3). 1937. Cambridge, W. Heffer, 1937. 173-273 p. , 

Banda C., F. Posibilidades agro-economicas del Ecuador. Quito, Inapr. nacional, 
1937. sov, 416 p, 

Federation nationals des Unions professionnelles agricoles dr Belgique, 
Bruxelles. i8 ferne [et] 19*“* Congres annual. Bruxelles, 22 et 23 fevrier 1936, 6 
et 7 mars 1937. Rapports. Bruxelles, Etablissements gen. dhmpr., 1936, 
1937. 2 vols. 

XTALIE. Ministero dell’aGricqltura b delle foresTE. Notes sur T agriculture 
italienne et sur V organisation corporative agricole. Rome [« Arte della stampa »], 
1937. 325 p. (« Hommage du Ministere de P agriculture et des forets dTtalie 
au ip Congres international d"agriculture, La Haye, 16-24 jnm,- 1937 »)• 
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Nagy, I. B. Die L andwirtscliaf t im Iientigen Agypten und ilire Entwicklungs- 
mogliclikeiten. Wien, Scholle-Verlag, [1936], "163 p. 

SlNDACATo nazionalE fascista tecnici agricow. Agricoltnra e Inipero. Confe- 
renze tenute al corso di organizzazione tecnico-agricolo-eoloniale. Roma, Tip. 
ed. Sallustiana, 1937. 694 P* 

Society agraria delta Provincia di Bologna. Amiali. v. 64 e 74 delle memorie 
per Fannata 1936. Bologna, Tip. P. Cuppini, 1937, 230 p. 

Wirz's Schreib-Kalender fur schweizerische Landwirte auf das Jahr 1938. 
44. Jahrgang. Hrsg. von B. Laur. Aar an, Wirz, [1937]. 240-180 p. 


A gncultuval experimentation, 

True, A. C. A history of agricultural experimentation and research in the United 
States, 1607-1925, including a history of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, Govt, printing office, 1937. 3 21 P- (Etats Unis. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Miscellaneous publication n° 251). 


Agronomy. 

National fertilizer association. Proceedings of the 13th annual convention 
of the National Fertilizer Association held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 7-9. 1937. [Washington], 1937 * 114 p* 


Plant Protection . 

SNELL, W. H. Three thousand mvcological terms. [Lancaster, Pa., Science Press 
Printing c°], 1936. 151 p. (Publication No. 2 of the Rhode Island Botanical 
Club). 


Crops of Temperate Regions . 

Nottin, P.; A. Daron; M. Pignarre. Recherclies sur la vaieur industrielle des 
bles durs. [Constantine, Braliain, 1936]. 2 v. (Chambre d’agriculture de Cons¬ 
tantine) . 

v, 1: Text. v. 2: Analytical tables. 


Tropical and Subtropical Crops . 

Dickson, H. The story of King Cotton. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1937. xn, 
309 P* 

Indes BRITANNIQUES. Central COTTON COMMITTEE. Summary proceedings of the 
34th meeting of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, held on the 
2nd & 3rd march 1937* [Bombay], [Govt, central press], [1937]- 94 P* 
Tanganyika coffee growers* association. 2nd Annual report 1936-37* Nairobi, 
W. Boyd & Co., [ 1937 ]* 15 P- 


Viticuliure. 

DiEMER, B- Deutschlaiids Weinbauorte und |Weinbergslagen. 4. And. Mainz, J. 
Diemer, 1937. VII, 2S4 p, 

GarogLIO, P. G. Corso di enologia con particolari nozioni di zimotecnia, chimico- 
nsica ed enochimica. Firenze, « 11 progresso vinicolo », 193 s * 373 P* 
WANNER, B. Bodenpflege und Diingung im Weinbau. Stuttgart, B- Ulmer, [1937]* 
(Grundiagen und Fortschritte im Garten- und Weinbau. Hrsg.: C. F. Rud- 
loff, Hft. 34}* 

v. 1. Die Bodenpflege und die Bodenbearbeitungsgerate. 1937. 61 p. 
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Forestry. 

Barth, A. Norsk skogbruk under utvikling. Oslo, Grondahl & Son, 1937, p. 39. 
[The development of Norwegian forestry]. 

Deutscher ForstvbrEin. Jahresbericht 1936. Berlin, <c Der Deutsche Porstwirt >,, 
[ 1937 ], 594 P- 

HESMER, H. Die heutige Bewaldung Deutschlands. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937, 52 p. 
Social science research council. Committee on social and economic research 
IN agriculture. A survey of research in forest economics. A report prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on social and economic research in agri¬ 
culture by the Sub-committee on scope and status of research in forest eco¬ 
nomics. New York, 1936. vir, 52 p. (Social science research council. Bulletin 
n° 24). 


Animal Husbandry. 

Gerspach, K. Stallbau mid gesunde Tierhaltung. Der Ban des Viehstalles. Bin 
Beitrag und Wegweiser zur Brzeugungsschlacht. Karlsruhe, Macklot. 1937. 
Q 1 P* 

Iwbrsen, E. Das Holsteiner Pferd. Berlin, Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Zuchtungs- 
kun.de (hi Kommission bei P. Parey), 1937. 5b p. (Aus deutschen ‘Zuchten. 
Neue Schriftenreilie, hrsg. von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Ziichtungskunde, 
Hft. 3). 

Jahn, K. Karakul fur sheep breeding. Chicago, Breeder publications, 1937. 
12S p. 

Nordbv, J.; H. E. Lattig. Beef Cattle. [Danville, Interstate Printing], 193G. 
P- I 3 2 * 

Nordbv, J. E.; E. H. Lattig. Poultry. [Danville, Ill., Interstate Printing], 
1936, p. 67. 

Nordbv, J. E. et H. E. Lattig. Swine. [Danville, Ill. Interstate Printing], 1936, 
p. 101. 

Poultry world annual & Diary 1934-1937. London, The Poultry World, 1934- 
* 937 * 4 vols. 


A gvicultural Engineering . 

Btats Unis. National resources committee. Drainage basin problems and pro¬ 
grams. December, 1936. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 540 p. 
Schaenzer, J. P. Rural electrification. New York, Bruce publishing c°, [1935- 
1937]. in, 266 p. 


A gvicultural Industries . 

BESSER, A. Der Einfluss guten Melkens auf den Milchertrag, Berlin, P. Parey, 
1937 , p. 

Cabral, T. Lexico agucareiro inglez-portuguez. Rio de Janeiro, « Brasil agucareiro » 
1937. p. (Institute do acucar e do alcool). 

CENTRAL COUNCIL OF MILK RECORDING SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Milk 
recording and dairying. Officially compiled by, and containing the 1935, *93$ 
report of the Central council of milk recording societies of England and Wales. 
Hertford, [1936], [1937]. 2 vols. 

COMITATO NAZIONALE PER IL LATTE E SUOI DBRIVATI, ROMA. Italiens Milchwirt- 
schaft. Zum it. Milchwirtschaftlichen Weltkongress, Berlin, 1937, lirsg. vom 
Ltalienischen Propagandakomitee fiir Milch- mid Molkereiprodukte. Rom, 
'« Arte della stampa »], 1937, *°9 P* 
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D ALGETY S ANNUAL WOOL REVIEW TOR AUSTRALIA Sc XEW ZEALAND 1936-37. 

"SydneG, ij. Andrew & co “, X937L 7 39 P* 

Eg orgy, P P. Koonepaxiiuiio MiBnonpepaooTBaHe: npowiBamm bb iiKOHuMireecKo 11 opra- 
iinnmimiiiio oTEomexme. Co^rra. II-na “ BujpymexxB Tpym * ’. 1937. 95 p. 
u The Milk industry in Co-operative creameries .Economic and administrative 
studies'. 

Ferro, E. J. Fact ores que eontriVayeii ai mayor rendimiento de la lana. Bue- 
nos Aires, Impr. F. Gurfinkcl, 1037. 79 P- 
Gudbolk, X. X Milk, the most perfect food, [Allahabad, X. X. Godbole, 1936]. 
xvn, 1 p3 p 


Miscellaneous. 

Canadian fisheries manual 1033-1935. Gardenvale, One., Xational business 
publications, [1033X4 035]. 3 vols. 

Hopkins, G. H. E Mosquitoes of the Ethiopian region London, British Mu¬ 
seum. (Xatural history), 1936. 

v. 1. Larval bionomics of mosquitoes and taxonomv of Culicine larvae. 
1936. 250 p. 

Lozach, J. Le Delta du Xil. Le Caire, Schindler, 1935. xxiv, 303 p. (Publica¬ 
tions de la Societe rovale de geographic d’Egypte). 

Xewbigin, M. I. Plant and animal geography. London, Methuen, L x 93^]. XV, 
29S p. 

Royal zoological society of Xew South Wales. Proceedings 1936-37. Svdnev, 
* 937 - 55 P* 

Shaw, F. J. F. A handbook of statistics for use in plant breeding and agricul¬ 
tural problems. Delhi, Manager of publications, 1930. </, 1 $2 p (The Im¬ 

perial Council’ of agricultural research, India). 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

Agricultor venezolano. Ministerio de agricultura y cria, Caracas, v. 1 (1936) - mens. 

AustraliE. Forestry bureau. Bulletin. Canberra, F. C. T., Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment printer, n° 2 - irr. 

AustraliB. Forestry bureau. Leaflet. Canberra, F. C. T., Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment printer, 11 0 1 (1932) - irr. 

Bengale. Department of agriculture. Bulletin . Alipore, Superintendent Govern¬ 
ment printing, Bengal Government press, no 4 (1925) - irr. (Government of 
Bengal). 

BENGALE. Department of agriculture. Leaflet . [Alipore, Superintendent Government 
printing, Bengal Government press], n° 5 (1936) - irr. 

Bergame. Stazione sperimentale di maiscoltura. [. Pttbblicazioni ]. Bergamo, n° 3 
(1923) - irr. 

BolETin tabacalero. Direccion de agricultura. Division de la produccion tabacalera, 
Buenos Aires, n° 1, (1937) ~ rnens. N° 1 and 2 under the title « Boletin men- 
suals. [Mimeographed]. 


(1) Previous list September 1937- To be continued March 1938. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
dec. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular): 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); triliebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
of the review 
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Bulletin rle documentation eoloniale. Ministfere des Colonies. Service intercolonial 
d’information et de documentation, Paris, n° 80 (1935) ~ bimens. [N° 80-1x2,' 
(7 nor. 1935-8 avr. 1937) under the title cc Bulletin, hebdonxadaire d'infomia- 
tions coloniales >j]. [N° 1x3-116, (29 avr.-iz juill. 1937) under the title « Bul¬ 
letin d' ’informations eoloniales )>]. 

CA.BA.ifho; boletin informative de la Direccion general de remonta. Buenos Aires, 
v. x (1934) “ trim. 

Comxsxon nacional de granos y elevadores. Publication. Buenos Aires, n° 4 (1937) — irr. 

C. I. B. Coniite international du bois. Commission d’utilisation du bois. Le bois et ses 
utilisations; revue Internationale. Vienne, n° 7 (1936) - 6a 8 fois par an. Sell. 12. 

Grande --Bretagne. Forest products research. Special report . Forest products re¬ 
search board. Department of scientific and industrial research, Condon, [H. M. 
Stationery office], n° 1 {1927) - irr. Prix variable par fasc. 

Grande-Bretagne. Forest products research. Technical paper. Forest products 
research board. Department of scientific and industrial research, London, [H. 
M. Stationery office], n° 2 (1926) - irr. Prix variable par fasc. 

Hoez als Rob- und WerkstofE. Berlin, Julius Springer, v. 1 (1937) - mens. RM. 24. 

1 . 1 . D. Communicationes. Institut international de documentation. La Have, 
Nederlandsch instituut voor documentatie en registratuur, v. 1 (1934) - trim. 
[Articles in French, German and English. Summaries in three languages.] 
Membres of adhering associations fl. 2.50; non-membres fi. 4. 

JamaiquE- Department of science and agriculture. Bulletin. (New Series). Kingston, 
Jamaica Government printing office, n° 3 (1934) - irr, 

Noticioso. Ministerio de agricultura de la nacion, Buenos Aires, Direccion de pro¬ 
paganda y publicaciones, v. 2 (1937) ~ irr. 

Rbvista vinicola y de industrias anexas. Lima, v. S (1937) - mens. 5S. 

Rivista di parassitologia. Roma, [Stab. Tip. E. Armani di M. Courrier v. x 
( I 937 ) — trim. L. 60 int.; L. 90 etr. « Supplement© monografico » numbered 
issued irregularly. 

Union sovxetxgtte. Institout rastenievodstva. Biblioteka. Bxiojxiiorpa^iiqec rug Mivre- 
puaaH. JlexxunrpaE. IlncrirryT pacTenneBogcTsa, ix° 1 (1932) -irr. Prix var. par fasc. 
Second title in English: Bibliographical contributions. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi> Segretario generate dellTstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Egypt: Appearance of Antirrhinum Rest in the Country f 

In the course of work on antirrhinum diseases in Egypt during the last few 
years, rust (Puccinia cmtirrhini Diet, and Holw.) was never found until it suddenly 
appeared around Cairo in November, 1936, attacking a wide range of commercial 
varieties. In early sown plants the attack has been so severe that the plants 
look as if they had been scorched and the majority was killed outright. Both 
uredo and teleuto stages have been seen. 

It would be interesting to trace the path of this disease. It was first reported 
in America in 1895 and apparently took 27 years to reach the Bermuda Islands. 
Nine years later it appeared in Europe, being first reported in France in 1931. 
It then seems to have spread west to England (1933) and widely north and easfiinto 
Northern and Central Europe (Holland, Denmark, Silesia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany, 1934). In 1935 it appears to have spread further east into Switzerland 
and south into Italy. During 1936 it seems to have again travelled south and 
east, crossing the Mediterranean, for it is now present on the borders of Africa 
and Asia. It would be useful to keep watch on the further spread of this interesting 
and serious disease, 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciafa and Loeusta 

migratoria migratorioides) § 

During the month of August, 1936, no report has been received from the 
Nyassa province, which means that no swarms have made their appearance. 

In the Zambezia province, a slight recrudescence in locust activity has 
taken place in the Quelimane district. 

In the South of the Colony, a large swarm was observed towards the middle 
of the month, originating from the North of Cuija, and which passed over Magudo 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from Dr. Amin Firry, Plant Pathologist, Mycological Section, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Dokki, Egypt, transmitted by Dr. G. H. Jones, Director, Mycological Section. 

§ Communication from Mr* Juno Garde Alparo Cardoso, Chief of the Entomological Section, 
Eourengo Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the * Repartigao Tecnica de Agricultura * of the 
Colony* 
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and Moamba. Part of the swarm continued its route over Manilla where it 
caused some damage, the remainder joined forces with another swarm which 
passed near Rossano Garcia and extended over the localities of Impamputo, 
Moveno and Umbeluzi where it effected some damage. 

Towards the middle of the month, some swarms coming from the North- 
East crossed the frontier at Catuane continuing their flight to Zululand. At the 
end of month, a reverse movement occurred and a large swarm proceeded from 
Zululand to the Colony. Rater, another swarm also traversed the frontier but 
continued towards the territory of Zululand. 

Fin alb/, according to our information and that obtained from the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, there is found to be a recrudescence in the activity of the 
red locust (Ah septemfasciata). 

The swarms which have been reported in the South of the Colony, 
appear to have proceeded from North and South Rhodesia where conside¬ 
rable movements have already been observed as seen from the relative 
com municatio ns. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 * 

Monthly Report No. 47. October, 1936. 

The number of swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata , Serv.) 
reported to the Department has gradually diminished during the month and 
the great majority of reports have referred to the eastern and southern di¬ 
stricts of the Colony. 

Whilst a general movement to south and east has not been clearly apparent 
from the direction of flight indicated in reports, it would appear that the nor¬ 
thern districts of the Colony have been gradually evacuated. 

The most hopeful feature of the position is that no pre-breeding invasion 
by swarms from the north of the Zambesi has as yet occurred. In October, 
1934, the Colony sustained a tremendous invasion from the north and even 
in 1933, swarms were more generally distributed in the Colony towards the 
end of October than they are at present. 

The prospects for the coming hopper season, therefore, appear to have 
improved, but as the breeding season has tended to become later year by 
year during the present swarm cycle, it would be premature take too opti¬ 
mistic a view of the position. 

Some damage to crops and plantations has been reported from the eastern 
border* No evidence of disease or parasitation has been recorded, and bird 
enemies have apparently not been active. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern 
'Rhodesia. 
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Uruguay: Locusts during the Period 1935-1936 * 

In the month of June, 1935, the country was invaded by swarms of the 
South American locust ( Schistocerca paranensis) coming from the Argentine 
Republic and Brazil and entering first the departments of Artigas, Salto, and 
Paysandu and shortly afterwards the departments of Florida, Durazno, Treinta 
y Tres, Rivera, Tacuarembo, Rio Negro, Soriano, San Jose, Flores, and Mal¬ 
donado; towards the end of November, 1935, it may be said that almost the 
whole territory was invaded not only by swarms which appeared from the 
Argentine Republic entering from the west and occupying the departments on 
the coast and some in the interior but also by large swarms which invaded the 
north and east of our Republic coming from Brazil and, preceding towards the 
south, spread over the departments of Cerro Largo, Treinta y Tres, Florida, 
Minas, and Canelones. At the end of December the apx>earance of the locusts 
in the first larval stage (* mosquita ’) may be said to have been general and, as 
in the previous campaigns, poisoned baits were used among other measures (' lati- 
gos \ flame throwers, etc.) with extremely satisfactory results. 

Natural enemies which produce the death of the locusts in considerable 
numbers were observed, as in previous periods, attacking the adults and the eggs 
sometimes in a very large extent. Thus, in Salto was noted the presence of 
locusts attacked by the Coccobacillns acridiornm ; in the same department, in Pay- 
sandfi and others, Trox suberosus and Mermis acridiornm appeared; in Tacua¬ 
rembo, Cerro Largo, and Treinta y Tres a quantity of eggs were found attacked 
by larvae of Phorbia cilicrura which destroys the egg-pods, and in the adults 
larvae of Sarcophaga caridei were observed. 

In general, the locusts were w r ell controlled and damage caused was slight, 
except in certain cases. In the month of November, 1935, a Law was passed 
authorising the expenditure of 50.000 ' pesos * for the purpose of purchasing seeds 
to be given to farmers suffering from damage by locusts. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Circular of 2 September, 1936, modifying that of 18 April, 
1936, relating to the use of preparations giving off phosphuretted hydrogen, 
in the control of corn weevil [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 6, p. 124], it is estab¬ 
lished that persons applying for authorisation of the use of the phosphuretted 
hydrogen treatment, must produce a certificate issued by the Public Health autho¬ 
rities, testifying that they have the necessary physical and mental qualities. 

Control of the use of phosphuretted hydrogen shall be exercised by the Po¬ 
lice Authorities. The person in charge of disinfection operations must provide 
his staff with proper protecting masks. (Amtliche Pflanzcnschuizbestimmiingen , 
Berlin, 1. November 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 8, S. 180-181). 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mi. Agusti'n Trujillo 
Peluffo, Tngeniero Agronomo Chief of the * Seccion Fomento 3 r Defensa Agrkola 4 Direccion de 
Agronomfa 5 , * Ministerio de Industrias \ Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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*** By Ministerial Disposition of 21 September, 1936, modifying the De¬ 
crees of 28 March, 1929 and 30 September, 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No: 6, 
p. 83, and 1932, No. 12, p. 205] for the purpose of preventing the introduction of 
the carnation leaf roller [ Tortrix pro nub ana ], the importation of carnations 
(cut flowers) is authorised from 15 November instead of 30 November. ( Nachri - 
elitenblatt fiir den Dcutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang November 
1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr. xi, S. xxi). 

*** The Daw of 30 September 1936 relating to the commerce of horticultural, 
vegetable and viticultural products establishes that these products may only 
be placed in commerce by the central Organisation (' Reichsstelle ’) instituted for 
this purpose by the Minister of Supplies and Agriculture. Early potatoes, cabbage, 
red cabbages, cauliflowers, kale and Brussels sprouts, tomatoes, bananas, 
oranges, lemons and pineapples must be placed at the disposition of this orga¬ 
nisation. (Ibid., S. 111-112). 

*** The Ministerial Disposition of 21 October, 1936, establishes that on 
derogation of the Decree of 3 June, 1930, for the purpose of preventing the 
introduction of diseases of conifers [see this Bulletin , 1930, No. 10, p. 150], the 
dispositions of this Decree shall not apply to Christmas trees having no earth atta¬ 
ched nor to branches of conifers imported as gifts to the exclusion of all commer- 
mercial purposes- (Amtliche Pfllanzenschutzbestimmungen , 1. November 1936, 
S. 179 ). 


Germany (Saar Territory). — By Decree of 23 September, 1936, for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of the Colorado beetle [ Leptinotarsa decemlineata ], 
the transportation from one district to another of potatoes, tomatoes, root vege¬ 
tables (carrots, turnips, asparagus, horse-radish, celery, etc.), vegetables with their 
roots, onions and bulbs, rhizomes, leaves of potatoes and tomatoes, earth and 
farm manure has been restricted. 

It is forbidden to export the above-mentioned products from regions consi¬ 
dered as being infested or from protection zones. 

It is also prohibited to transmit them from an infested district to protection 
zones or to any other part of the German territory. However, exceptions may 
be made for products proceeding from non-infested communes situated in infested 
districts. 

The transmission of the above-mentioned products from a protection zone 
into a non-infested region is also forbidden. Nevertheless, this disposition is not 
applicable if the products are free from all particles of earth and if they are accom¬ 
panied by a certificate issued by the representative of the Plant Protection Service, 
testifying that they are free from the Colorado beetle. The different packages or 
the trucks must carry the seal of the said Service. 

Some still more detailed dispositions refer to the transmission of the above- 
mentioned products to the interior of infested or protection areas. (Amtliche 
Pflanzemchutzhestimmungen , Berlin, x. November, 1936. Bd. VIII, Nr. 8, S. 
181-183). 
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*** By Notification of 15 October, 1936, relating to the application of the 
Decree summarised above, authority in tlie matter rests with the Plant Protec¬ 
tion Service at Saarbriicken in respect of this district and with the directors of 
agricultural colleges for the other districts. (Ibid., S. 183). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 87.525 of 4 August, 1936, the price 
of living South American locusts [Schistoccrca paranensis ] purchased by the ‘ Di¬ 
reccion de Defensa Agricola ’ in the present campaign is established at 10 f cen¬ 
tavos ’ per sack of thirt3 r kilograms, free from extraneous matter. 

The ‘ Direccion de Defensa Agricola J is also authorized to expend the sum 
of 10.000 ‘ pesos J on salaries for temporary labour employed in the initial work 
of the present season. (Boldin OfLcial de la Republica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 
24 de septiembre de 1936, aho XLIY, num.12.669, pags. 1156 y 1x57). 

*** By Decree No. 89.054 of 26 August. 1936, the port of Posadas is 
authorised to allow of the entry of farm products proceeding from Paraguay 
and destined for local consumption. (Ibid., 17 de octubre de 1936, num. 12.688, 
pags. 864 y 865). 

*** The Decree No. 89.213 of 28 August, 1936 authorises the National Ge¬ 
neral Treasury to provide the ‘ Direccion de Administracion ’ of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, as a preliminary part of the amount requested to the Con¬ 
gress, with the sum of 1.200.000 ‘ pesos ' for expenses in the control of the 
South American locust [,Schistocerca paranensis] in the 1936-1937 campaign. 
(Ibid., pag. 865). 

Belgium. — By Ministerial Decree of 16 September, 1936, the importation 
into Belgium of peaches, nectarines included, and fresh apricots, originating in 
Spain, France and Italy, is not authorized unless the consignments are accompa¬ 
nied by a certificate from the Phytopathological Service of the importing country, 
testifying that these products have been recognized by the said Service as being 
free from 4 ver ' (worm). 

By ‘ ver ’ is intended the larva of all fruit flies belonging to the family Try - 
petidae , as well as the larva of Anarsia lineatella , Cydia molesta and Conotrachelus 
nenuphar. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned certificate, the Belgian Special Phyto¬ 
pathological Service may, however, whenever considered necessary, verify the 
sanitary condition of the said consignments. 

Importation will only be possible through the customs houses of Antwerp 
(2nd, 3rd, and 4th office), Brussels (1st, 2nd, and 3rd office), and Haren-Aviation, 
Liege, Erquelinnes (station), Esschen (station), Montaleux (Mouscron), Mouscron 
(station), Montzen (station), and Quevy (station). 

Consignments not accompanied by a certificate will be refused entry, unless 
on examination by the Belgian Special Phytopathological Service, made at the 
expense of the importers, it is found that the consignments are exempt from 
4 worm \ (Moniteur beige , Bruxelles, 2 octobre 1936, 106 0 aimee, n° 276, 
p. 6220-6221). 


* Mon . 1 Ingl. 
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In order to prevent the spread of the Colorado beetle [. Leptinotarsa de- 
cemlineafd] and of wart disease [Synchytrium endobioticum], by Ministerial Decree 
of 21 September, 1936, the cultivation of potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants is 
forbidden in horticultural establishments under the control of the Special Phyto- 
pathological Service. 

The attestation of inspection will be refused or withdrawn from the grower 
who does not conform to this disposition. ( Ibid 7 octobre 1936, n° 281, p. 6323). 

Brazil- — By f Decreto legislative ’ No. 14 of 2 July, 1936, the Conven¬ 
tion concluded at Buenos Aires on 29 May, 1935, between Brazil and Argentina, 
for the purpose of facilitating the reciprocal visit of phytopathological experts, 
has been ratified. (Diario Official , [Rio de Janeiro], 4 de julho de 1936, anno 
LXXV, n. 135, pag. 14846). 

Spain. —• By ' Orden ' of 3 November, 1936, the Official Chamber of 
Agriculture in Valencia shall, among its other specified functions, see to the organ¬ 
isation of collective action against field pests, according to the instructions 
given by the Official Centres, in agreement 'with the Provincial Agronomy Sec¬ 
tion. ( Gaceta de Madrid , 4 noviembre 1936, ano CCLXXV, to mo IV, niim. 309, 
pag. 638). 

United States of America- — On 20 July, 1936, Notice of Quarantine 
No. 20, on account of the European pine shoot moth [Rhyacionia bnoli'and], 
promulgated on 1 March, 1915, and effective on 1 July, 1915 has been revoked. 
Such revocation is effective on and after 1 September, 1936. The entry of all 
pines, from Europe thus automatically falls under the restrictions of Notice of 
Quarantine No. 37, the Nursery Stock, Plant, and Seed Quarantine. (United 
States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran¬ 
tine. P. Q. C. A. — Q. 20 , [Washington], 1936, 1 p.). 

*** With a view to eliminate infestations with one or more species of seed 
weevils (Bruclms spp.), it has been decided on 20 July, 1936, in accordance with 
the provisions of regulation 2, of the Rules and Regulations Supplemental to 
Notice of Quarantine No. 37, that the seeds of all species and varieties of 
Lathyrus and Vicia may be imported from any foreign country and locality, on 
and after 1 August, 1936, only under permit and upon the compliance with 
the provisions for the entry of tree and shrub seeds the importation of which 
is restricted by regulation 3 of the Regulations referred to above. ( Notice of 
Permit Requirement for the Entry of Seeds of Lathyrus and Vicia , [Washington], 
1936, 1 p.). 

*** On 20 July, 1936, Notice of Quarantine No. 7, White-Pine Blister Rust 
[C ronartium rihicold], and its amendments nos. 1 and 2, promulgated on 21 May, 
1913, 29 February, 1916, and 21 April, 1917, respectively, have been revoked. 
Such revocation is effective on and after 1 September, 1936. 
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The revocation of Quarantine No. 7 [automatically places the entry into 
United States from Europe, Asia, Canada, and Newfoundland of white pines 
[Pinus strobus], currants and gooseberries [Ribes spp.] under the provisions 
of Notice of Quarantine No. 37, and under that quarantine their entry will be 
regulated in harmony with the restrictions of the Domestic White-Pine Blister 
Rust Quarantine No, 63. (P.Q.C.A. — Q. 7, [Washington], 1936, 1 p.). 

*** Notice of Quarantine No. 60 (revised), Hawaiian and Puerto Rican 
Quarantine covering sand, soil, or earth, with plants, approved on 14 August, 
1936, and effective on 1 September, 1936, makes provision for retention of 
potted plants on board vessels from Hawaii and Puerto Rico when evidence is 
presented satisfactory to the plant quarantine inspector that the soil about the 
plants has been so sterilized or otherwise treated that pest risk ( Phyllophaga spp., 
Phytalus sp., Adovetus sp. and several species of termites or white ants, new to 
and not heretofore widefy prevalent or distributed wuthin and throughout the 
United States) is eliminated, that it is of such nature that there is no pest risk, 
or that the safeguards erected around such soil are adequate to preclude pest 
escape. ( B . E . P. Q . — Q . 60 , revised , [Washington], 1936, 2 pp.). 

*** Amendement No. 1 to revised Rules and Regulations Supplemental 
to Notice of Quarantine No. 52, on account of the pink boll worm of cotton 
[Platyedra gossypiella], approved and effective on 17 August, 1936, modifies the 
area regulated under the pink bollworm quarantine [regulations by bringing 
under restriction the counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy, in the 

State of Texas. These counties are designated as lightly infested, due to the 

finding of pink bollworm infestation in gin trash at Brownsville and San Benito 
in Cameron County. Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy Counties are included, since 
seed cotton is moved throughout these four counties for ginning without regard 
to county lines. (B. E. P. Q. — Q. 52, [Washington], 1936, 2 pp.). 

Mexico. — By the second revised ' Cuarentena exterior * No. 5, estab¬ 

lished for preventing the introduction of the Mediterranean fruit [fly ( Ceraiitis 
capitata) and promulgated on 27 January, 1936, absolute quarantine is estab¬ 
lished against all types of soft pulp fruits and garden products originating 
from the following countries:— The Azores, Canary Islands, Portugal, Spain, 
France, Italy, Hungary, Greece, Malta, Cyprus, Turkey, Syria, Palestine; all 
the African Continent with its relative islands; Australia, Tasmania, New Zea¬ 
land, Brazil, Argentina, Bermuda Islands, Hawaii. 

The introduction into the country of the above-mentioned fruits and 
garden products shall only be authorized by special permission, when requir¬ 
ed for .scientific research work and on taking all precautions as ordered by 
the respective Office. 

Garden products such as onions, carrots, turnips, beetroots, etc., are not 
affected by this disposition, always provided that they come free from adher¬ 
ing particles of earth. (. Diario Oficial , Mexico, 18 de agosto de 1936, tomo 
XCVII, num. 42, pags 3 y 4). 
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Nicaragua. — A Law of 5 August, 1936, grants a credit of 3,000 ‘ cordo¬ 
bas 7 for the purpose of locust control. (La Gaceta, Managua, D. N., 26 de agosto 
de 1936, ano XL, num. 1S6. pag. 165S). 

Peru. — By Resolution of 22 June, 1936, the sowing of cotton in the Nepeha 
valley, must commence on 15 May and termine definitely on 31 July of every 
year. 

The pruning of the plants for obtaining the first shoot, must be effected bet¬ 
ween 15 July and 13 August, burning immediately the loppings and vegetative 
debris. 

The lopping and burning of the shoots shall termine before 15 March. 

The cultivation of secondary and later shoots is prohibited in the Nepena 
valley. 

The following weeds and those which will be periodically reported by the 
4 Direccion de Agricultura, Ganaderia y Colonizacion \ are declared to be 
harmful to national agriculture as they act as hosts for ‘ arrebiatado 7 (Dysdercus 
ruftcollis) and the £ picudo 7 [ Anthonomus vestitus ], their destruction by farmers, 
industrial and transport establishments and municipalities being compulsory. 
The said weeds are: Sid a fianieulata (‘ pichana 7 or £ rabo de zorro ’), Malachra 
sp. malva espinuda 7 ), and Malva horiensis (‘ amapola ’). {Boletin de la Com - 
panda Admvnisfradora del Guano , Lima-Peni, octubre 1936, vol. XII, no. 10, 
pags. 411 y 4x2). 

*** It having been verified that the Moquegua valley is not infested with 
fruit fly (Anastrepka sp.), by Supreme Resolution No. 82 of 25 July, 1936, the 
importation into the above-mentioned valley of all varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
plants and parts of living plants, flowers, etc., originating, in any region of the 
country or in foreign countries is prohibited, with the exception of those plants 
furnished by the f Direccion de Agricultura 3" Ganaderia 7 , for the improve¬ 
ment of vineyards and orchards in the said valle\u (El Pertiano, Diario Oficial, 
Lima, 7 de agosto de 1936, ano 95, tomo II, trimestre III, no. 171, pag. 684). 

*** 'Ey Supreme Resolution of 2 August, 1936, the regulation of Resolu¬ 
tion No. 82 is approved. (Ibid., pags. 6S4 y 685). 

Salvador. — The Decree No. 133 of 29 September, 1936, modifying the 
present budget, provides, inter alia, a credit of 5.000 £ colones 7 for the control 
of the f chapulln 7 [Schistocerca paranensis ], (Diario Oficial , San Salvador, 
30 de septiembre de 1936, tomo 121, num. 212, pags. 2891 a 2895). 

Uruguay. — By Law of 18 September, 1936, the Executive Authorities 
are authorised to acquire by direct and immediate purchase x million kilos of 
barriers for the control of the South American locust [ Schistocerca paranensis ]. 
(Diario Oficial de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 14 de octubre 
de 1936, tomo 125, ntlm. 9043, pag. 70-A). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Australia: Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales for the 
Year ending 30 th June, 1936 f 

Cereals and field crops. 

Losses from plant disease in major crops were less than normal. Records 
were made of occurrence of diseases as indicated in communications for previous 
years. The development of an epiphytotic of ergot (Claviceps paspali) in pas- 
pal um was of considerable interest and economic importance. Violet root rot 
(Rhizoclonia crocorum) was recorded for the first time in lucerne; stem nematode 
(Anguillulina dipsaci) and leaf spot (Macrosporium sarctnaeforme) were recorded 
for the first time on red clover. 

Fruit crops. 

Citrus fruits on coastal areas again suffered severely from black spot (.Phoma 
citricarpa) and excessive gumming in citrus and stone fruits was associated with 
occurrence of rains after a prolonged dry period. Seasonal conditions also em¬ 
phasised effects of root rots (Armillaria and Ganoderma) and yellowish wood rot 
(.Polystictus versicolor) was more important than usual in pome fruits. Pome 
fruits were affected severely by black spot (Ventur i a inaequalis and V. pyrin a) 
in untreated or improperly sprayed orchards. Losses v ere caused also in some 
areas by the occurrence of internal cork in apples. Bunchy top (virus) recurred 
in some banana growing areas. Fleck (Entomosporinm maculatum) tvas observed 
as a new record for quinces. 

Other crops. 

Diseases in vegetables were generally not serious, and records of occurrence 
were as reported previously. Records of interest included extensive develop¬ 
ment of stem blight (Mycosphaerella pinodes) and Rhizoctonia root rot of peas. 
Tomato spotted wilt (virus) was noted for the first time on tobacco. New records 
included pumpkin stem rot (Scotecotrichum melopthorum), blight (Bacterium sy - 
ringae) on bean and downy mildew of beet (Pcronospora schachtii). 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged m French alphabetical order, 
f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R. J. Noble, Biolo¬ 
gist, Biological Branch, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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Eritrea; Locusts * * * § 

During the month of November, 1936, no locusts have been recorded in 
the Colony* 

Greece: Cotton Pests f 

The year 1936 may be considered as a year of cotton caterpillars in Greece^ 

In fact, Hdioihis armigera , Hb. t Earias spp. and Plaiyedra gossypiella, 
Saund. have caused damage in several districts. The last species has been 
observed for the first time in the region of Arta in Epirus. 

It is also the first year that Oxv care nits hyalinipennis , Costa, which up 
to now was only found in Peloponnese, has appeared in the main-land of Greece 
in the districts of Aetolia and Levadia. 

On the other hand Tetranychits telavius, L-. an outbreak of which is to 
be feared in all 3 T ears, has only caused negligeable damage this year at Le¬ 
vadia. 

It is certain that the frequent rains during last summer, which were 
exceptional for this country, have had a considerable influence on the diffusion 
of cotton pests. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris sepiemfmsciata and Locmsta 

migratoria migratorioid.es) § 

During the month of September, 1936, a swarm was reported in tlie North 
of the Colony passing near Lake Nyasa. 

In the Centre, the movement of the swarms noted in August continues, 
both in the Tete district and in the frontier regions of the Quilimane district, 
adjoining Nyasaland. 

In the South, the movement of the swarms.which had already increased 
in August, continued through September. These swarms, two of which on the 
3rd of the month passed over Lourenco Marques, proceeded fjfom the region of 
Kruger Park, in the Transvaal, having more or less a yaxALsoutherly direction. 
They must have originated in South Rhodesia, where both there and in North 
Rhodesia, considerable locust activity was reported. 

A certain movement was noted on the frontiers of Swaziland and Zululand, 
the locusts crossing and re-crossing in both directions, but the predominate di¬ 
rection was from North to South. 


* Communication from Dr. Rolantdo Guidotti, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, 

transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

f Communication from the official correspondent "of the Institute, Professor C. A. Isaakidrs, 
Director of the Benaki Phytopathological Institute, KLiphissia, Athens, Greece. 

§ Comunication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Julio Garde Alfaro 
Cardoso, Chief of the Entomological Section, I y ourengo Marques, transmitted to the Institute by 
the ‘ Repartigao Teenxca de Agricultura * of the Colony. 
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Finally, if, in the North, the position is comparatively better than last year, 
in the Centre, it remains the same, and in the South, it has become worse, 
because the favorable atmospheric conditions this year have allowed a recrudescence 
of hatchings, and occasionally the appearance of an increased number of 
hopper bands. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 * 

Monthly Report No. 48. November, 1 936, 

Swarms of the Red Locust {Nomadacris sepiemfasciata, Serv.) have been 
reported from the following districts during the month, namely:— 

Mazoe, Makoni, Mrewa, Inyanga, Utntali, Melsetter, Marandellas, Charter, 
Chilimanzi, Rikita, Gutu, Victoria, Gwelo, Insiza, Chibi, Ndanga, Gwanda, 
and Wankie. 

Most of these swarms have been described as large. 

With the exception of the appearance of one or two swarms in the Mazoe 
district at the end of the month, the position has shown little change since 
October. 

No specimens with developed ovaries had been received at headquarters 
and oviposition would appear not to be imminent. 

A few specimens infested with maggots were received from the Inyanga district. 

Damage to maize was reported in the Thmtali district. 

With regard to the outlook it may be stated that whilst invasion by swarms 
nearing breeding condition has not yet occurred, the possibility of a late invasion 
of this nature cannot be ignored. Eggs were laid mainly from January to 
March during the 1935-36 season. On the whole, however, the prospects for the 
growing season are at present favourable. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa. — By Decree of the President of the French Re¬ 
public, dated 12 November, 1936, the deliberation * of 30 May, 1936, of the 
Permanent Commission of the Council of the Government of French West 
Africa, tending to amend the customs regime relative to insecticides and fungicides 
of foreign origin imported into the Colony, is rejected [see this Bulletin , 1936, 
No. 10, p. 221], (Journal officiel de la Republique franqaise, Paris, 19 novembre 

1936, LXVIIP annee, n° 271, p. 12012). 

Germany. — By Decree of 26 October, 1936, the import of coniferous 
seed and cones is prohibited for all species growing wild in Germany, with the 
exception of the Swiss stone pine [Finns cembra ]. (A mtliche Pflanzenschutz - 
besfimmungeu , Berlin, 1. Dezember 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 9, S. 188). 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rtvkrt W. Jack, K. K. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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*** A Circular of 20 November, 1936 notifies that by order of the Minister 
of the Air Force, military aviation has been charged to supply the necessary 
aeroplanes and aviators, in order to control, by means of dust preparations, 
the insects causing damage to State, communal and private forests. 

Requests indicating approximately the number of aeroplanes which will 
be required during the year 1937 , must reach the competent authorities of 
the Air Force prior to the end of March of the same year. 

Persons interested are warned that the use of aeroplanes is only advisable 
as a rule if the areas to be treated are relatively extensive, 200 ha, at least, 
(Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen PflanzenscJmtzdienst , Berlin, Anfang Januar 
1937, 17. Jalirg., Nr. 1, S. 6). 

In order to prevent the introduction into England of the cherry fruit 
fly [Rhagoletis cerasi], the import of cherries originating in Germany has been 
regulated for the year 1937 as follows:— 

Up to 27 May, German cherries are admitted without any phytosanitarv 
control. 

During the period from 28 May’ to 26 June, imports are permitted, if 
the consignments are accompanied by r a certificate of origin. 

From 27 June onwards, German cherries will not be accepted unless the 
above-mentioned certificate is completed by’ a declaration of the competent 
Plant Protection Service testifying that the cherries were not grown south of 
53 0 North latitude or in East Prussia. 

Consignments arriving which have not complied with these dispositions 
will be refused. Every’ consignment will be examined by r the English Plant- 
Protection Service in order to ascertain the possible presence of the cherry 
fruit fly. (Ibid., S. 8). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — By- Decree of 3 November, 1936, the control 
of voles is made compulsory’ in the Wesermarscli district. The dispositions 
relating to the exact locality’, duration of control and measures to be adopted, 
will be given by r the District Administrative Authorities. (Amtliche Pflanzen- 
schiitzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1. Dezember 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 9, S. 188-189). 

Germany (Saar Territory). — By’ Notification of 19 November, 1936, 
the tariffs for the inspection of plants and parts of plants intended for export 
and import, as well as the fees due to the officials carrying out this inspection, 
have been revised by’ adopting for this purpose the dispositions in force in 
Prussia. (.Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. Dezember 1936, 
Bd. VIII, Nr. 9, S. 189-195), 

England. — In consequence of the spread of the Colorado beetle [Lepfi- 
notarsa decemlineatd ] into Germany’ and Luxemburg, by r the Importation of 
Plants (Amendment No. 2) Order of 1936, dated 10 December, 1936, the pro¬ 
visions of the Importation of Plants (Amendment) Order of 1936 [see this Bul¬ 
letin, 1936, No. 7, p. 148] with respect to plants, potatoes, raw vegetables and 
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cider apples grown in Belgium shall apply to plants, potatoes, raw vegetables 
and cider apples grown in Germany or Luxemburg. 

This Order comes into force on xi January, 1937. {Statutory Rules and 
Orders 1936 No. 1288 . Destructive Insect and Pest , England. The Importation 
of Plants (Amendement No. 2) Order of 1936. Dated December 10, 1936. ( D. I. P. 
S94 ), London, 1936, 2 pp.). 

Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 89.051 of 26 August, 1936, states 
the sanitary dispositions which shall regulate the ginning, disinfection and trans¬ 
port of cotton products within the zone at present declared infested by the pink 
boll worm (. Platyedra [. Pectinophord] gossypiella) , which zone includes the terri¬ 
tories of Chaco and Formosa and the province of Corrientes and Santiago del 
Estero, as well as those zones which shall be later declared as infested. ( Boletin 
Qficial de la Reptiblica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 30 de octubre de 1936, aho XLXV f 
mini. 12.698, pags. 1445 y 1446). 

*** The Decree No. 90.185 of 11 September, 1936, emphasises the dispo¬ 
sitions of the Decree No. 89.2x3 of 28 August, 1936, relative to the control of the 
South American locust [Schistocerca paranensis ], during the 1936-1937 campaign 
[see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 1, p. 5]. ( Ibid 22 de octubre de 1936, num. 12.692, 

pag. 1123). 

*** The Ministerial f Acuerdo * No. 90.344 of 14 September, 1936, approves 
the public bidding for the construction of an insectarium at Mendoza. (. Ibid 
29 de octubre de 1936, num. 12.697, pag. 1409). 

The Decree No. 92.381 of 14 October, 1936, authorizes the purchase 
of ten thousand flame throwers, required by the ‘ Direccion de Defensa Agri- 
cola * for the purpose of controlling the South American locust [Schist, para¬ 
nensis ■]. [Ibid., 26 de noviembre de 1936, mini. X2.720, pag. 951). 

*** By Decree No. 92.813 of 21 October, 1936, the acquisition by public 
auction of 150,000 kilograms of Paris green for use by the ‘ Direccion de Sani- 
dad Vegetal 7 is approved. ( Ibid pag. 954). 

By Decree No. 92.S69 of 22 October, 1936, a reduction in hiring- 
costs of barriers employed in the control of the South American locust 
[Schist, paranensis ] is effected. [Ibid., 6 de noviembre de 1936, num. 12.704, 
pag. 197). 

*** By Law No. 12.329 of 14 November, 1936, the Executive Authorities 
are authorized to employ the sum of ten million 4 pesos \ taken from the 
revenue or obtained by means of a credit transaction, for the campaign against 
the South American locust [Schist, paranensis ]. {Ibid., 23 de noviembre de 
1936, num. 12.717, pag, 8x3). 

Australia (South Australia). The Act No. 2269, assented to 13 August, 
1936, and which may be cited as the f Phylloxera Act, 1936 % consolidates 
certain Acts relating to the protection of vineyards. (Anno primo Edwardi 
VIII Regis . A. D. 1936. No. 2269 , Adelaide, [1936], pp. x-18). 
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Australia (Queensland). — On 23 July, 1936 have been approved 
the Rat Prevention and Destruction Regulations of 1936 made by the 
Director-General of Health and Medical Services. ( Queensland Government 
Gazette , Brisbane, 23rd July, 1936, Vol. CXRVIX, No. 28, pp. 365-367). 

*** The Stock Routes Improvement and Animal and Vegetable Pests 
Destruction Act of 1936 (No. S), assented to 23 October, 1936, makes better 
provision for the administration and improvement of stock routes, for the 
destruction of animal and vegetable pests, and for other purposes. (Ibid., 
29th October, 1936, No. 96, pp. 1249-1280), 

Austria. — By derogation to the Decree No. 222 of 13 July, 1932 [see 
this Bulletin , 1932, No. 11, pp. 182-184], modified by the Decree No. 483 of 19 
December, 1935 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 3, p. 53] and prohibiting the import 
and transit of potatoes and other products capable of serving as vector to the 
Colorado beetle ( Doryphora [. Leptinotarsa ] decemlineata) , the importation of 
flower bulbs and ornamental plants in pots originating from Belgium is permitted, 
on the condition that the consignments are accompanied by a health and origin 
certificate conform to the model annexed to the International Convention for 
Plant Protection of 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, p. 55], delivered by the 
Belgian Phytopathological Service and testifying that the consignment is free 
from the Colorado beetle and the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) , that 
the exporting firm is submitted to special inspection by the Belgian Phytopatho¬ 
logical Service and that the contents of the consignment correspond exactly 
to the declaration made. The different packages or the whole truck must bear 
the seal of the said Service. (Neuheiten auf deni Gebiete des Pflanzenschutzes, 
Wien, Dezember 1936, 29. Jahrg., Folge 6, S. 230). 

Chile. — With the regard to the need of controlling citrus gommosis 
(Pythiacystis [Phytophthord] citropJithora) , the Decree No. 628 of 21 October, 
1936, orders as follows;— 

Art. 1. — Propagation for sale of common or sweet oranges {Citrus 
sinensis) and lemons (C. limonum ), by seeds of same or by cuttings, layers or 
shoots is forbidden. 

Art. 2. — The sale only of Citrus plants grafted onto the sour or Seville 
orange (C. aurantium) propagated solely by seeds and complying with the 
following regulations will be permitted:— 

(a) The grafting must be effected at a minimum height of thirty 
centimetres from the ground. 

(b) The grafted shoot must not be allowed to ramify below a distance 
of 20 centimetres from the place of grafting, that is to say, below fifty centi¬ 
metres from the ground. 

(c) The Service of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal ’ will cause to be destroyed at 
the proprietors' expense, the graftings effected at distances lower than those 
decreed in Art. 2 and will cause to be pruned, those branches not in conforma¬ 
tion with the regulations stated in the said article. 
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Art. 4. — The said Service will also cause to be destroyed at the owner’s 
expense the seedlings or nurseries of Citrus plants grown for seed, layers, shoots 
or cuttings, unless of the sour or Seville orange species. 

Art. 5. — The Service of 4 Sanidad Vegetal * will also destroy those 
seedlings whose development is clearly inferior to the average standard for 
that age. 

Art. 6. — Graftings made during the month following the publication 
of this Decree in the Diario Oficial will not be affected by the aforesaid measures 
on graftings. ( Diario Oficial de la Republica de Chile , Santiago, 7 de noviembre 
de 1936, ano FIX, mim. 17.612, pag. 3277). 


United States of America. — On 19 September, 1936 the Secretary 
of Agriculture has prescribed the revised rules and regulations governing sani¬ 
tary export certification of plants and plant products, effective on and after 
21 September, 1936. (B. E. P. Q, - San. Exp . Regs., [Washington], 1936, 

3 pp-)- 

France. — A Notification of the Ministr} T of Agriculture to exporters of live 
plants and fresh vegetables to Great Britain indicates the conditions under which 
the importation of these plant products is authorized into the United Kingdom. 
{Journal officiel de la Republique francaisc, Paris, 2S octobre 1936, UXYXIP 
annee, n° 253, p. 11247). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 November, 1936, the study of the questions 
relating to plant protection as well as the co-ordination of the ensemble 
of the relating Service, have been entrusted to an Inspector General of Agri¬ 
culture, assisted by a district Inspector, under whose control phytopathological 
inspection is placed, and who will also take the presidency of the technical Com¬ 
mission charged with the official control of sanitary inspection of seed potatoes. 
(Ministere de 1’Agriculture. Direction de 1 J Agriculture. Bulletin de VOffice 
de Renseignements agricoles , Paris, i er decembre 1936, annee 1936, n° 23, 
P- 550). 

*** A Notification of the Ministry of Agriculture to importers of conifers 
declares that by derogation, on the one hand, of the dispositions of the Decree 
of 26 November, 1930 [see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 2, p. 28] prohibiting the entry 
into France of plants capable of introducing Rhabdocline pseudotsugae , and, on 
the other hand, those of the Decrees of rS April, 23 May and 14 October, 1932, 
establishing measures of reciprocity and quota for plant imports, and on applic¬ 
ation of article 3 of the Decree of 26 November, 1930, mentioned above, the import¬ 
ation of cut conifer trunks intended for use as Christmas trees is authorized 
during the period of 1-25 December, 1936, with the condition, however, that 
these tree trunks are over 2 metres in length and free from any adhering parti¬ 
cles of earth. (. Ibid p. 533)* 
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A Ministerial Decree of 5 December, 1936, establishes the following:— 

Art. 1. — The transit, in the French customs area, of potatoes originating 
or proceeding from the Netherlands is authorized for the whole year, subject 
to the conditions listed in Art. 3. 

Art. 2. -— The transit of these potatoes is subject to the following 
restrictions:— 

(1) Consignments submitted to control‘measures taken by the customs 
authorities, by the sealing and locking of the trucks. 

(2) Tubers packed in boxes or new sacks. Consignments in bulk are 
prohibited. 

(3) Transit without transhipment at the place of entry on the terri¬ 
torial frontier, and in the case of entry on the maritime frontier (only through 
the authorized customs houses: Dunkerque, Havre, Bordeaux, Marseille), tranship¬ 
ment direct from the ship to the truck without warehousing on the wharf. 
When it is found to be impossible to comply with these regulations, the trans¬ 
port from one truck to another, or from a ship to a track will be authorized 
under the condition that the goods be transported in accordance with the 
regulations determined by the Minister of Agriculture, under the control of 
the Plant Protection Service, in receptacles duly locked and sealed. 1 

(4) Cleaning of the trucks after unloading at the territorial or maritime 
frontiers, and destruction by fire of all sweepings. (Ibid., 15 decembre 1936, 
n° 24, p. 582). 

*** The Decree of 17 December, 1936, regulating in Algeria the importation 
and trade in seed potatoes, establishes, in Art. 2, that without prejudice to the 
dispositions of the haw of 1 August, 1903 applicable to all traders in merchandise, 
it is forbidden that any trader should sell in Algeria, as potatoes for planting, 
tubers unsuitable for sowing. 

The following are considered as unsuitable for sowing:— 

(1) Tubers attacked by wart disease [Synchytrhmi endobiotic%m ] or 
any other disease or parasite which is the object of any particular., official 
regulation; 

(2) Tubers attacked by dry rot [. Fusarium ] or wet rot [Bacillus] or Phy~ 
tophthora [infestans] or showing serious injuries in a proportion superior to:— 

3 per cent, if the tubers weigh on an average more than 100 grams; 

4 per cent, if the average weight of the tubers is between 65 and 
100 grams; 

5 per cent, if the average weight of the tubers is less than 65 grams. 

Ibid., i cr janvier 1937, annee 1937, n° x, p. 5). 

Irish Free State. — The Noxious Weeds Act, 1936, dated 8 August, 
1936, makes better provision for preventing the growth and spreading of 
noxious weeds, amends the haw relating to noxious weeds, and makes provision 
for other matters connected therewith. (Saorstdt Eireann. Acht um Fhiaile 
DHobhMach , 1936. Noxious Weeds Act, 1936. Dublin, 1936, Uimh. 38 de 
1936, No. 38 of 1936, 11 pp.). 
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Italy. — A Ministerial Decree of x6 October, 1936, authorizes the shooting 
and capture of European starlings [Sturnus vulgaris] causing severe damage to 
agricultural crops in certain zones of the province of Parma. (Gazzetla Ufficiale 
del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 23 ottobre 1936, anno 77 0 , 11. 247, p. 3130). 

*** By Royal Decree of 19 October, 1936, a Syndicate for the improvement 
and development of fruit cultivation in the province of Nuoro has been founded. 
(Ministero dell’Agricoltura e delle Foreste. Rollettino Ufficiale, Roma, 16 novem- 
bre 1936, anno VIII, m 22, p. 1029), 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 21 October, 1936, in the zones of the pro¬ 
vince of Syracuse where there are citrus orchards infected by ‘ mal secco * 
[Deitterophoma Iracheiphila ], and which will be indicated by a Decree of the Pre¬ 
fect of the said province, the cutting of diseased twigs and their destruction by 
fire has been made compulsory. 

These two methods of control must be carried out by the owners of the lands 
affected by the disease. (II Buon Fattove, Siracusa, ottobre 1936, anno XXVI, 
n. 10, pp. [1-2]). 

By Ministerial Decree of 27 October, 1936, a compulsory Syndicate for 
the improvement and development of olive-growing in the province of Trapani 
has been founded. (Bollettino Ufficiale , 16 novembre 1936, n. 22, p. 1034). 

The Ministerial Decree of 12 November, 1936, authorises, under 
certain conditions, the shooting and capture of hares causing damage to agri¬ 
cultural crops in the Mount Tesa zone, province of Belluno. (Gazzetia Ufficiale 
del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 19 novembre 1936, anno 7 y°, n. 268, p. 3354). 

A Ministerial Decree of 19 November, 1936, authorises, under certain 
restrictions, the capture of hares, partridges, and pheasants in certain zones 
of the province of Cuneo, in order to prevent the damage caused by these animals 
to agricultural crops in the said province. (Ibid., 26 novembre 1936, n. 274, 
p- 3408). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 23 November, 1936, the communes of Grotte 
di Castro, Gradoli, Acquapendente and San Lorenzo Nuovo, in the province of 
Viterbo, have been declared infested with grape phylloxera [ Phylloxera vastairix], 
(Ibid., 4 dicembre 1936, n. 281, p. 3504). 

*** In order to prevent the damage that the swarming of game might 
cause to agricultural crops, the interdiction on the shooting and capture of birds 
in the zone called Montagna Grande of the province of Trapani, is repealed by 
Ministerial Decree of 25 November, 1936. (Ibid., p. 3501). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 12 December, 1936, 
the application of duty at the reduced rate of L- 0.50 per cent., is extended, 
commencing from x January, 1937, to the parasiticides f Volck Superiore * 
and * Volck Stella \ (Ibid., 19 gennaio 1937, anno 78°, n. 14, pp. 191-192). 
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.Ay By Ministerial Decree of iS December, 1936, the wine growing- 
territories of the communes of the provinces of Vicenza, Belltmo and Rovigo 
have been declared infested 133-' grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix]. 

By Ministerial Decree of 22 December, 1936, the wine growing areas of the 
communes of the provinces of Milan, Como, Varese, Sondrio, Brescia and 
Mantova have been declared infested by grape phylloxera. 

By Ministerial Decree of the same date the territory 7 of the commune of 
Castelforte, in the province of Littoria, has been declared infested by grape 
p Indioxer a. 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 December 1936, the lands of the communes of 
Rocca d'Aspide, Bellosguardo, Castel San Lorenzo, Felitto, Cardile, Moio, Ro- 
frano, Policastro and Laurino, in the province of Salerno, have been declared 
infested with grape phylloxera. 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 December, 1936, the wine growing areas of the 
communes of the provinces of Genoa and Da Spezia have been declared infested 
with grape phylloxera. 

By Ministerial Decree of the same date, the territories of the communes of 
Dagonegro, Carbone, Calvera, Castronuovo di S. Andrea, Castelluccio Xnfe- 
riore, Castelluccio Superiore, Castelsaraceno, Datronico, Maratea, Rivello, Ro- 
tonda and Viglanello, in the province of Potenza, have been declared infested 
with grape phylloxera. (Ibid,, 11 gennaio 1937, n. 7, p. 82). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 30 December, 1936, the territory 7 of the com¬ 
mune of Accadia in the province of Foggia has been declared infested with grape 
ph3 r lloxera. (Ibid., iS gennaio 1937, n. 13, p. 163). 

Kenya. — The Government Notice No. 673 of 16 October, 1936 contains 
the Diseases of Plants Prevention (Coffee) (Amendment) Rules, 1936. In virtue 
of these rules no coffee plants, whether living or dead, coffee beans, coffee seed 
or coffee (excluding roasted coffee beans, ground coffee and coffee extract) 
shall be imported into the Colony except under a permit issued by 7 the Director 
of Agriculture who may in his sole discretion refuse to issue such permit and 
may impose any~ conditions in such permit as to him may seem desirable. 
(Supplement No. 44. Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Supplement to the 
Official Gazette. Proclamations Rules and Regulations (No. 41), Nairobi, October 
27, 1936, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 53, p. 327). 

Libia. — By T Decree of the Governor General No. 11277, of 20 June, 1936, 
a Museum of Libian Natural History 1 - has been established at Tripoli, under the 
supervision of the Government. It includes, for the present, four Sections: Geo¬ 
logy 7 -, Zoology 7 , Botany 7 , and Ethnography 7 . 

The Section of Zoology is also charged with the service of Agricultural 
Entomology of the Colony. 

To this last Section has ben attached, as curator, the entomologist of the 
Agricultural Bureau of Cyrenaica. This official retains his present functions 
which are extended to the whole of Lybia. (Bollettino Ufficiale della Libia , Tri¬ 
poli, 11 agosto 1936, anno XXIII, n. 24, p. 884). 
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Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, 
dated 16 October, 1936, completing the Decree of 10 September, 1936 [see this 
Bulletin , 1936, No. 11, p. 247] relating to the sanitary polic} r of imported plants, 
it is established that consignments of plants, layers, cuttings, scions, flower bulbs, 
tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, roots and cut flowers must be accompanied by a copy 
of the trade invoice, certified as being a true copy by the consigner of the importer, 
and listing the botanical species and varieties, name and address or the consignee, 
weight of the packages and detailed description of the contents of each. (Empire 
cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique francaise au Maroc. Bulletin officiel , 
Rabat, 23 octobre 1936, XXV P annee, n° 1252, p. 1260). 

*** By Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 16 December, 
1936, the destruction of boars causing considerable damage to crops in the circle 
of Ouezzane is authorized. ( Ibid 25 decembre 1936,, n° 1261, p. 1473). 


New Zealand. — By Order in Council of 12 June, 1936 are revoked the 
Orders in Council of 21 December, 1S86, 13 May, 1890, and 6 July, 1931 declar¬ 
ing several animals (cat, stoat, weasel, mongoose, and ferret) to be natural 
enemies of the rabbit, {The New Zealand Gazette , Wellington, June 18, 1936, 
Numb. 40, p. 1157). 

By Special Order made by the Wairarapa South County Council on 
21 May, 1936, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 15 June, 1936, 
the milk or variegated thistle (Silybum) is declared to be a noxious weed in 
the said County. ( Ibid., p. 1165). 

*** By Special Order, made b} r the Featherston Count}" Council on 9 October, 
1936 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 16 October, 1936, the plant 
known as Silybum (milk thistle) is declared to be a noxious weed in the Feather¬ 
ston County. {Ibid., October 22, 1936, Numb. 69, p. 1915). 

*** By Special Order, made by the Raetihi Borough Council on 13 October, 
1936 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 19 October, 1936, all plants 
mentioned in the Second Schedule of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928, as extended 
from time to time by the Governor-General in Council, are noxious weeds within 
the Borough of Raetihi. {Ibid.). 

Portugal. — By Decree No. 27:055 of 29 September, 1936, the regulation 
relating to the phytosanitary inspection of nurseries is promulgated. {Didrio 
do Cover no, Lisboa, 29 de setembro de 1936, I serie, num. 229, pags. 1142-1x44). 

*** The Decree No. 27:056 of 29 September, 1936, declares the zone comp¬ 
rising the districts of Aveiro and Porto, to be under a prophylactic protective 
regime, as according to the meaning of Decree No. 11:161 of 19 October, 1925, 
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in order to prevent the spread of small centres of infestation of insects (not 
specified in this Decree), which have appeared in various localities of the said 
districts and which are harmful to fruit trees. (Ibid., pag. 1144). 

The Decree Daw No. 27:207 of 16 November, 1936, relating to the 
reorganisation of the Ministry of Agriculture, specifies in articles 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25, the organisation and the prerogatives of the f Repartigao de 
Services Fitopatol6gicos , , dependent on the General Department of Agricultural 
Services. 

A Phytopathological Inspection Service, dependent on the said ' Repar- 
tigao 5 , will be established at Porto. (Ibid., 16 de novembro de 1936, mim. 269, 
pags. 1425-1451). 
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NOTES 

Illrd Soviet-Afghan Locust Control Conference. — The third Soviet-Afghan Locust 
Control Conference was recently held at Stalinabad, Tazhikistan. Having heard the 
reports on the results obtained in 1936 in the frontier regions of the U. S. S. R. and 
Afghanistan, the Conference decided to continue the control of this scourge with the 
same energy during the year 1937. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'Istituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS » 

Eritrea: Locusts f 

During the month of December, 1936 no locusts have been reported in the 
Colony. 


Libia: Entomological Records § 

In the neighbourhood of Benghazi and Barce (El Merg), the presence of 
Barytychius hordei Br. was known, and was observed at the beginning of spring 
on Hordeum murinum, but was never before seen on cereals. However, in mid- 
April 1936, this beetle caused serious damage to wheat fields in the Barce plain, 
and it is feared that in time it will establish itself on wheat so firmly as to cons¬ 
titute a grave menace to the wheat areas of Libia. 

The ears of wheat, not yet ripe, attacked by B. hordei , were already, in mid- 
April, of a light straw colour, and each grain of these dried ears contained a white 
larva, which after having accomplished its life cycle, left the grain now’ completely 
empty and fell to the ground; these larvae at once buried themselves with surpris¬ 
ing rapidity in the soil to a depth of over 10 cm. and remained there in a state 
of repose fox several months, enclosed in a cocoon of compressed earth, before 
changing into the pupa. At the end of January, 1937, in the laboratory, 
the beetle was already completely developed without, however, having left its 
cocoon of earth, 

Pituranthos iortilis , a plant greatly diffused in East Libia, is a host plant 
for a scale insect {Leucaspis sp.), which in its turn serves as host (in the proportion 
of 99 per cent.) for an endophage of the genus Aphycus (Masi det.), ressembling 
the European species A. hederaceus , Westw., and also the two American species 
A. flavus , Horw. and A. luteolus , Titnb. The genus Aphycus comprises some 
species very active in the control of various scale insects; it would be, therefore, 
of considerable value to propagate these species. 

During the spring of 1936, and up to the end of the month of June, the 
flowers of Capparis spinosa var. rupestris , a plant found growing on the rocks 


* Under this and the nest heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
•j* Communication from the official correspondant of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief 
ot the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Giorgio Kruger, Entomo¬ 
logist ot the Government of Libia, Curator of the Libian Natural History Museum, Tripoli. 


Mon, 3 Xfigl . 
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near Benghazi, were deformed by hyperthrophies containing the caterpillars of 
Laspeyresia capparidana , Z. and in a greater quantity the larvae of Capparimyia 
savastani, Mart. 

Anar si a lineatella , Z. was found for the first time, during the middle of March, 
1936 in earl} 7, almonds and in the shoots of almond, peach and apricot plants in the 
Barce plain during all the month of April. 

On the morning of 15 May, 1936, a swarm of Dociostaurus maroccanus , Thnbg., 
of unknown origin, invaded the neighbourhood of Cirene and on the same day 
dispersed between Cirene and Faidia. It should be noted that the appearance 
of this species already in the adult stage is 15 days in advance of the average 
date noted in the course of ten years observations. 

The meteorological conditions in West Tibia (Tripoli and Misurata) during 
autumn favourised the development of a winter generation of many insects such 
as Euchloe belemia , Anthocoris charlonia, Laphygma exigtia, Momophila noctuella , 
and Aedes (= Stegomyia) fasciata. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements * 

Contrary to expectation, locust movements in October, 1936, were not so 
intense as those of the preceding months. The majbritv of the swarms were 
scattered and therefore less noticed. 

In the north of the Nyassa Province, a more intense movement was reported 
than during the preceding months. 

In the Zambesi Province, the movement was also more intense, and it was 
the same in the Sul do Save Province. 

In the Sulcom district, on the frontier of Zululand, a certain movement was 
noted, and on 29 October, a swarm originating from Zululand was seen to enter 
the Colony, which was considered the largest and most compact ever observed 
at Catuane. 

On the whole, the situation was not much better than that in October, 1935. 

The greater part of the locusts are already of a yellowish colour, character¬ 
istic of the oviposition period. Mo hoppers have as yet appeared, as, in numer¬ 
ous districts, the hoppers of the elegant grasshopper (Zo no cents elegans) were 
mistaken for those of the red locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata ). 

An important fact from a biological point of view, is the simultaneous appear¬ 
ance this month of the tropical migratory locust {Locusta migratoria migrato- 
rioides) and N. septemfasciata, in the Xinavane district. 

The migratory tropical locust was found at Tete in 1932, 1933 and 1934, 
generally with the red locust, but has never arrived so far towards the South 
of the Colony as now. 

During the month of November, 1936, no information regarding locust 
movements in the North of the Colony were received. 

* Communication from Mr. Jjjlxo Garde Alparo Cardoso, Chief of the Entomological Section, 
Eouren^o Marques, Mozambique, transmitted to the Institute by the ‘ Reparti^ao Tecnica de Agri- 
cultura 1 of the Colony. 
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In the Tete district, the presence of three swarms were observed, one of 
which layed its eggs in Barue. 

In the Quelixnane district, three swarms passed through Milango. 

In the Sul do Save Province, some small-sized swarms were observed at 
Inharrime. 

In the Marracuene circumscription, a large swarm passed Mahotas, and con¬ 
tinued its route towards Dingue and Movene. 

The situation is better than last month. 

The red locusts are in the oviposition period, but up to date the presence 
of hoppers has not yet been observed, as larvae of Z. elegans , which this year 
exist in large quantities, continue to be confused for these hoppers. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 * 

Monthly Report No. 49- December, 1936. 

Winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) have 
been reported from the following districts during the month, namely:— Loma- 
gundi, Darwin, Mtoko, Mrewa, Mazoe, Salisbury, Hartley, Gtvelo, Chilimanzi, 
Victoria, Melsetter, Ndanga, Gwanda, Balalima-Mangwe, Nyamandhlovu, Bula¬ 
wayo and Matobo. 

No particular trend of direction of flight is indicated by the reports, the 
four points of the compass being almost equally represented. 

No egg-laying had been reported to the end of the month. 

Damage to young crops occurred in two districts. 

Birds are stated to have been following the swarms in large numbers in 
several districts. No disease or parasitic outbreak amongst the locusts has 
been recorded. 

Many of the swarms have been of large dimensions and whilst the intensity 
of the present swarm cycle of this species has diminished in so far as it affects 
Southern Rhodesia, the possibility of a recrudescence is not to be ignored. 

One successful breeding season would lead to a manifold increase in num¬ 
bers and in the present apparent absence of disease amongst the insects, must 
be regarded as a distinct possibility* during the present year. 

Yugoslavia: On the Products Used in the Control of Plant Diseases and 

Pests f 

In Yugoslavia, an official and compulsory* control of the chemical composi¬ 
tion and true efficacy of products used as fungicides, insecticides, weed killers, etc,, 
must be effected before being employeed in practice. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Nr. Rupert W. Jack, Chief 
Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. Michaulo Gr \DO]EVid, 
Director of the University Institute of Entomology, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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The organizations charged with this control are Agricultural Experiment and 
Control Stations. These are State Institutions; each Station has a special Ento¬ 
mological and Phytopathological Section under the supervision of qualified 
specialists. 

Legislative and administrative measures regulate the manufacture, com¬ 
merce and sale of these products. 

Whosoever, wishes to manufacture, introduce or put into commerce, a 
insecticidal or fungicidal product, etc. must address a special application to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in which he specifies:— 

(a) The name of the product, a detailed description of same, its qual¬ 
ities, etc.; 

(b) The active principle it contains; 

(c) Whether toxic or non-toxic to man and animals; 

(d) Method of use, dosage, etc. 

It is also necessary to put at the disposition of the Ministry, a sufficient 
quantity, in order that chemical analyses and biological examinations can be 
made both at the laboratory and on the field. 

The Ministry sends the product to be examined to at least two Stations, 
where it is first submitted to a chemical analysis, then to a biological exami¬ 
nation at the laboratory and in the field. If good and satisfactory results are 
obtained (in insecticides, mortality must be over 80 per cent.), the manufacturer 
or dealer receives a temporary permit for manufacture, import or sale, but the 
Ministry has the right to cancel this authorization, if the product is found to 
no longer conform to standard, on inspection made from time to time by the 
Stations. The Ministry has also the right to confiscate unfit products. If the 
product, during the course of 3-5 years, was found in practice to be good and 
efficacious, the Ministry accords a permanent permit. 

I have succeeded in finding a special method for the biological examination 
of larvicides for use in the control of the European Fruit Lecanium (Eulecanium 
corni, Bouche) and other scale insects which secrete the honey-dew. As I have 
described in detail in two successive publications issued in 1930 and 1933, 
this method, scientific and practical at the same time, is founded on the fact, 
know*n in the biology of the larvae of scale insects, of the secretion of honev-dew 
by fixed larvae. It is known that, during the summer, the larvae are attached 
to the lower side of the leaves of the plum trees; and in spring, on the branches, 
secreting during this period, a stick}’ liquid, transparent and slightly sweet; this 
is called the honev-dew. In this method, the mortality of the larvae, after the 
treatment, serves as a criterium in judging the efficaciousness or non-efficacy 
of the larvicides and their different degrees of concentration. The criterium 
which distinguishs the living larvae from the larvae killed by the larvicide, is the 
secretion or the non-secretion of the honey-dew by the larvae treated. 

It must be understood that in order to make the biological examination 
by this method, the larvae should be attached to the lower side of the leaves or 
on the branches, as it is only living and attached larvae which secrete the honey- 
dew. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — In consequence of the dispositions dated 2 September, 1936 
"see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 1, p- 3], a Ministerial Circular of 25 November, 1936, 
determines the charges for the certificates to be issued by the Public Health 
authorities, relative to the use of preparations giving off phosphuretted hydrogen 
for the control of the corn weevil [ Calandra gmnaria]. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbe- 
stimmungen, Berlin, 1. Februar 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 1, S. 2). 

*** A Circular of 15 January, 1937, aims at the intensification of the control 
of rats and mice, according to the instructions of the Circular of 6 August, 1936 
[see this Bulletin , 1936, No. io, p. 221]. (N achrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen 
Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Februar 1937, 17. Jahrg., Nr. 2, S. 19). 


Germany (Anhalt). — A Police Ordinance of 5 December, 1936, renders 
compulsory the destruction of rats at the expense of the persons interested. 
(Amtliche PflanzenscJmtzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1. Februar 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 1, 
S. 6 - 7 ). 


Germany (Hamburg). — A second amendment, dated 7 January, 1937, 
to the Police Ordinance of 15 March, 1930 [see this Bulletin , 1930, No. 10, pp. 150- 
151, and 1935, No. 6, p. 133], relating to the control of wart disease of potatoes 
[Synchytnum endobioticum ], establishes that in small gardens and kitchen gardens 
only potatoes, whose complete resistance to this disease has been recognized by 
the 4 Reichsnahrstand ", may be planted. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, 
Berlin, 1. Februar 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 1, S. 7). 

Germany (Mecklemburg). — In order to prevent the appearance of po¬ 
tato diseases and pests, a Decree dated 26 November, 1936, disposes that pota¬ 
toes and tomatoes can only be replanted in the same land every three years at 
the most. In fields of a total surface area of less than 2.500 m 2 , only potatoes 
resistant to wart disease \Svnchytrium endobioticum] may be planted. The only 
resistant varieties recognized, are those certified as such by the ' Biologische 
Reichsanstalt fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft \ (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbe- 
stimmungen , Berlin, 1. Februar 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 1, S. 8). 


Germany (Prussia). — A Decree of 28 October, 1936, relative to the con¬ 
trol of grape phylloxera [ Phylloxera vastatrix ] on the Luxemburg frontier, based 
on the Law of 13 November, 1935 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 1, pp. 7-8], 
requires that persons of any nationality working either in the vineyards of Sar- 
xeburg and Trier-Land, or Luxemburg, may only cross the frontier at certain 
points where they must submit their clothes and footgear for disinfection at spe¬ 
cial stations established for this purpose in German territory. 
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The same Decree only permits the importation of implements for wine grow¬ 
ing across the Luxemburg frontier after their disinfection. The importation 
of manure and compost is not authorized except by special permission. (Amtliche 
PfumzenscJmtzbestimmitngen , Berlin, i. Februar 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 1, S. 8-10). 

*** By Ordinance of 4 November, 1936, the control of brown rot of cherries 
[,Sclerotinia cinerea ] has been rendered compulsory in certain circumscriptions 
of the Magdeburg district, Saxony Province. The control must be effected 
according to the instructions given by the Saxe-Anhalt Farmers' Union. All 
infected parts of the trees must cut oft* at 30 cm. beyond the part attacked. 
In badly infested trees, all the branches must be removed if necessary and the 
tree cut down. All the cut wood must be burnt as soon as possible. ( Ibid 
S. lo-ir). 

Germany (Saxony). — A Decree of 21 December, 1936, renders compulsory, 
in certain communes of Saxony, the control of the beet leaf bug [ Piesma quadrata ]. 
{Amtliche Pfianzenschutzbestiinnumgen, Berlin, 1. Februar 1937/ Bd. IX, Nr. 1, 

S. 11-13)* 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 94.018 of 8 November, 1936, the 
installation of a disinfection chamber at the port of Bahia Blanca has been 
authorized. (Boletin Oficial de la Repiiblica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 15 de 
dieienxbre de 1936, aiio XLXV, num. 12.734, pag. 540). 

*** By Decree No. 94.736 of 21 November, 1936, the directors or officials 
in charge of provincial nurseries, duly authorized, according to the dispositions 
in force or those which will be subsequently taken on this subject, shall issue 
in the jurisdiction of each province, sanitary permits of free transit for American 
vines, their hybrids and shoots, and for plants of Vitis vinifera. {Ibid., 14 de 
diciembre de 1936, num. 12.733, pag. 488). 

*** Resolution No. 850 of 15 December, 1936, regulates the Decree No. 96.066 
of 14 December, 1936, which restricts the export of fresh fruits. {Ibid., 31 de 
diciembre de 1936, ntim. 12.747, P&gs- I 393 y 1394). 

Belgian Congo. — By a Public Notice, the Governor General notifies that 
the Laboratory of Phytopathology and Kntomology, established temporarily at 
Lala, Coquilhatville will answer, as far as possible, all requests for information 
addressed to it on the subject of parasitic diseases and insects harmful to culti¬ 
vated crops. {Bulletin administrate du Congo beige, Leopoldville-Kalina, xo 
aout 1936, 25 me annee, n° 15, p. 333). 

France. — A Ministerial Decree of 4 January, 1937, distributes among the 
six agricultural regions of the country, the importers and exporters of plant 
products, registered for 1937 on the control lists of the Service of Plant Protection 
and Phytopathological Inspection, and also the staff pertaining to the said Service 
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and charged with the phytosanitary control of imports and exports. (Journal 
official de la Republique frangaise , Paris, 7 fevrier 1937, LXXX P annee, n° 32, 
p. 1612-1613). 

Italy. — The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has published a list of 
the communes of the Kingdom which are declared infested with grape phylloxera 
[Phylloxera vastatrix ] or suspected of being so infected, up to the end of De¬ 
cember, 1936. (Bollettino Uffciale del Ministero delV Agricolhira e della Foreste , 
Roma, 16 gennaio 1937, anno IX, n. 2, pp. 11S-136). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 31 January, 1937, the members of the 
divisions of the provincial Hunters’ Association of Term, are authorized to hunt 
migratory game in a determined zone of the Terni province, so as to prevent the 
damage caused by this game to the olive groves of the said zone. (Gazzeita Uff¬ 
ciale del Regno d } Italia, Roma, 6 febbraio 1937, anno 78°, 11. 30, p. 464). 

*** The territories of the communes of Bagnasco, Bagnolo Piemonte, Bal- 
dissero d’Alba, Barge, Bastia, Mondovi, Benevello, Be mezzo, Bonvicino, Bra, 
Bossolasco, Boves, Buglio, Briaglia, Castelnovo Ceva, Castiglione Tinella, Cere- 
sole d’Alba, Ceva, Clavesana, Corneliano d’Alba, Cortemilia, Costigliole Saluzzo, 
Cravanzana, Cuneo, Dronero, Envie, Frissoglio, Fossano, Gorzegno, Xgliano, De¬ 
vice, Martiniana Po, Monteu Roero, Narzole, Niella Tanaro, Xucetto, Paroldo, 
Pianfei, Piasco, Pezzolo, Priero, Revello, Rifreddo, Roasto, Roccadebaldi Crava, 
Roddi, Rodetto, Rossana, Salxnour, Serravalle Langhe, S. Michele [Mondovi, 
Scagnello, Tenda, Venasca, Verduno, Villanova Mondovi, of the province of 
Cuneo, have been declared infested with grape phylloxera Phylloxera vast air ix [. 
(Ibid., 9 febbraio 1937, n. 32, p. 500). 

*** The territories of the communes of Agile, Albiano, Alice Superiore, 
Andrate, Azeglio, Bard, Ballengo, Borgomasino, Caluso, Candia Canavese, Carema, 
Cascinette, Castellamonte, Chiaverano, Cuorgne, Donnaz, Fiorano Canavese, 
Issoglie, Dessolo, Dugnacco, Masino, Monte Giove, Xus, Palazzo Piverone, Pe- 
danea, Ponte San Martino, Quarto Praetoria, San Giorgio Canavese, Settimo 
Tavagnasco, Valdigna d’ Aosta, Valperga, Vestigne, Vidracco, Villanova Baltea, of 
the province of Aosta, have been declared infested with grape phylloxera. (Ibid.). 

Libia. — By Decree of the Governor General, No. 25748 of 23 December, 

1936, a Commission has been appointed for the purpose of examining the state¬ 
ments relating to the destruction of animals harmful to agriculture and to the 
fauna of Libia. (Bollettino Uffciale del Cover no della Libia , Tripoli, i° gennaio 

1937, anno XXIV, n. 1, p. 8). 

Peru. — The Supreme Decree dated 22 June, 1936, establishes the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(1) The eradication of the fruit fly [Anastrepha sp.], in the Tacna province 
must be effected in accordance with the programme which will he presented by 
the f Direccion ' of Agriculture, Cattle Breeding and Colonization. 
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(2) It is declared compulsory for proprietors or holders of country or 
urban farms to carry out the regulations ordered by the Government, in order to 
exterminate the said pest, 

(3) The expenses required for the present campaign of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal ' 
will be covered by the State, and will be charged to the special account denomin¬ 
ated ‘ Campaign for the extermination of the fruit fly in Tacna \ which will 
be opened by the Ministry of the Treasury. (El Peruana, Diario Oficial, Tima, 
25 de noviembte de 1936, aho 96, tomo II, trimestre IV, no. 265, pdg. 1109). 

*** By Resolution of 22 June, 1936, the campaign for the control of the 
fruit fly [Anasirepha sp.] in the Tacna Province comprises: the destruction of 
cultivated and wild fruits during the entire period of the campaign; prohibition of 
the cultivation of vegetables and garden plants specified in the relative Regulation, 
as well as complete destruction of the fruit trees mentioned in the said Regul¬ 
ation; pruning of cultivated trees when considered necessary; establishment of 
traps and spraying of certain fruit trees and wild plants; digging up of the ground 
under the trees, and also round about wild plants which might act as hosts for 
the fruit fly, in order to keep the land free of weeds. The introduction into the 
Tacna province during the campaign, of fruits and vegetables which might be 
vectors of the fly, is absolutely forbidden, except in certain cases as provided for 
in the Regulation. 

The indemnification which will be necessary as a result of the aforesaid cam¬ 
paign will be paid by the State in conformation with the valuation made by a 
Committee composed of the Prefect of the Tacna province as President, the Chief 
of the Agricultural Station of the district, and a Delegate nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tacna. (Ibid., 26 de noviembre de 1936, no. 266, 
pag. 1114). 

By Resolution of 24 June, 1936, the Regulation of the Supreme Resol¬ 
ution No. 137 of 22 June, 1936, dealing with the measures for the cultivation of 
cotton in the Nepena Valley, is approved [see this Bulletin, 1937, No. 1, p. 8]. 
(Ibid., 28 de noviembre de 1936, no. 267, pag. 1117). 
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Foi£x, Ktienne, et Lansade, Maurice. Deux maladies de la pomme de terre. A nnates 
des Sciences Naturelles , Botanique, Paris, 1936, io® serie, tome XVIII, fasc. 2, 
p. 141-164 fig. 1 -12. 

[The paper of Messrs Foex and Lansade is accompanied by 'Remarque an sujet 
du travail precedent, par J. Costa n tin \ - See also this Bulletin, 1936, 
No. 7, p. 161. — Fusarium oxyspontni and Bacterium x ant ho chi or it ni\. 
Frappa, Cl[aude]. Deux nouveaux parasites du cotonnier a Madagascar. Coton et 
Culture » Cotonniere , Paris, 1936, vol. X, fasc. 3, p. 113-120. Bibliograpliie, 
p. 119-120. 

[Cosmophila erosa and Achontia graellsi]. 

Frappa, Claude. Sur Pemploi des emulsions savonneuses d’huiles vegetales centre 
les pucerons et les chenilles dans nos possessions coloniales. UAgronomic Colo¬ 
nials , Paris, 1936, 25® annee, n° 227, p. 141-145. 

GaboTTO, L[uigi]. La campagna peronosporica 1936. II Coltivatove e Giornale Vini- 
colo Italiano , Casale Monf., 1937, anno 83° e 63°, n. 2, pp. 26-31. 

[Plasmopara viticola]. 

Ghimpu, Vrictor]. Afec^iunile patologice si inamicii tutunului in Romania si diferite 
experience in 1936. Buletimd cultiv&ni §1 fermenttkrii Tuminuhti , Bucuresti- 
Baneasa 1936, an. XXV, nr. 4, p. 400-406. 

[In Rumanian, with title and summary in French: ' Les affections pathologiques 
et les ennemis des tabacs en Roumanie pendant l 7 annee 1936 
Giorgixi, G. Sulla recente defoliazione deLTolivo. Sabina Agricola, RIeti, 1937, 
anno IX, 11. 2, p. [1]. 

[Cycloconium oleaginuni). 

Gobeil, A. R. The biology of Ips pertuvbatus BiclihofL Canadian Journal of Re¬ 
search, Ottawa, 1936, Vol. 14, Sec. D, No. 12, pp. 181-204, figs. 1-4, pi. I. 
References, p. 204. 

GgBSCHELE, B. The biological composition of brown-rust. Plant Protection, Lenin¬ 
grad, 1936, fasc. 10, pp. 21-27. [Literature cited], pp. 26-27. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Bnglish. — Puccinia triticina ]. 
Grankina, K. The testing of natrium fiuorium against Psylliodes attenuata Koch. 
Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1936, fasc. 10, pp. 158-159. 

[In RuSwSian, with title also in Bnglish]. 

GREANEY, F. J. Cereal rust losses In Western Canada. Scientific Agriculture , Ottawa, 
Canada, 1936, Vol. XVI, No. 11, pp. 608-614. References, p. 613. 

[With title and summary also in French £ Pertes causees par la rouille 
des cereales dans l’ouest du Canada \ — Puccinia graminis]. 

GREEN, D. B. Snowdrop mould. The Gardeners' Chronicle , London, 1936, Third 
Series, Vol. XCIX, No. 2563, pp. 93-95, figs. 47-50. 

[Botrytis galanthina ]. 

Grieve, B. J. Bffect of inoculation of plant stems with Bacterium solanacearum. 

Nature , London, 1936, Vol. 137, No. 3465, p. 536. 

Grossmanx, H. Altes und neues von der kleinen Fichtenblattwespe (Nematus 
abietum Htg.). Schweizerische Zeitschrift filr ForsUvesen , Bern 1936, 87. Jalirg.. 
Nr. 2, S. 33-41, Abb. 1-4. 
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Grushevsky, V. Bath for thermal disinsection of grafts and nursery stock with 
hot water. Bullet hi of Plant Protection , Series III: Control measures and imple¬ 
ments, Leningrad, 193d, No. 8, pp. 139-146, figs. 1-3. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Hargreaves, E, Fruit-piercing Lepidoptera in Sierra Leone. Bulletin of Entomo¬ 
logical Research, London, 1036, Vol. 27, Pt. 4, pp. 5S9-605, figs. 1-6. Refe¬ 
rences, pp. 604-605. 

'A ckaea, Anna, Hypocala, Othreis , S err odes, Cocytodes, Heliophisma, Pericyma , 
Sphingomorpha , Lacera , Lagoptera, Pseudoiolna, Tolna , Charaxes spp., etc.]. 

Hare and, S. C. Some notes on cotton in Colombia. Tropical Agriculture , Trinidad, 
B. W. I., 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 31-34* 

\Inter alia, the following pests of Gossypium purpurascens and G. barbadense 
are reported:— Dysdercus minimus , D. rufcollis , Sacadodes pyrails , Eriophyes 
gossypii, Alabama argillacea, etc.]. 

HxxjTzer, Alfred. Vliv strupovitosti na transpiraci jablek. — L’influence du Fusicla- 
dium sur la transpiration despommes. Sbornik deskoslavenske Akademie Zeme- 
del ski, Praha 1935, ro6. X, ses. 5, str. 616-621, 1 diagr. Literatura, str. 620. 
[Fi fsicladii tm dendri ticum \. 

Hill, A. V. Cercospora leaf-spot (frogeye) of tobacco in Queensland. Commonwealth 
of Australia. Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Bulletin No. 98, 
Melbourne, 1936, 46 pp., 6 charts, 7 pis. Literature cited, pp. 45-46. 

[Cercospora nicotiand1 . 

Hilt, A. V., and ANGELL, H. R. Downy mildew (blue mould) of tobacco: prevention 
of its development in inoculated and infected seedlings by benzol. Journal of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research , Melbourne, 1936, Vol, 9, 
No, 4, pp. 249-254. 

[Peronospora . tabacina ]. 

Hqlz, W. Beobacktungen fiber Primarinfektionen durcli Askosporen des Apfelsckorf- 
erregers [Fusicladium dendriticum (Wallr.) Fckl.]. Zentralblatt fur Bakterio - 
logic, Parasitenkunde mid Infekiionskrankheiten , II. Abt,, Jena 1936, 93. Bd., 
Nr. 13/17, S, 290-295, Abb. 1-2. Literatur-Verzeichilis, S. 295. 

Hornig, Gerhard. Vergleichende Untersuchung verschiedener Methoden zur Restim- 
mungen des Abbaugrades bei Pflanzkartoffeln. Pflanzenbau, Leipzig 1936, 
13. Jahrg.. Heft 6, S. 209-234. Literaturnachweis, S, 233-234. 

Hutson, J. C, The coffee berry-borer in Ceylon (Stephanoderes hampei Ferr.). The 
Tropical Agriculturist , Peradeniya, 1936, Vol. LXXXVII, No. 6, pp. 378- 
3 & 3 , 1 pi. 

Jannone, Giuseppe. Si puo sperare su ima pratica applicazione dei microbi sporigeni 
per la lotta contro gl’insetti ? UOrtofrutticoltura Italiana, Roma, 1937, anno 
VI, n. 1, pp. 4-6. 

Jatzenko, I. Dusters. Bulletin of Plant Protection , Series III: Control measures and 
implements, Leningrad, 1936, No. 8, pp. 33-76, figs. 1-12. [Literature cited], 
pp. 75-76. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Joosten, J. H. L. De stand van het boordervraagstuk in Krawang. Landbouw , 
Buitenzorg 1936, XI jaarg., no 11, biz. 4S4-502, fig. 1-4. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English: — * The problem of the rice- 
borer In Krawang \ — Scirpophaga innotata ]. 
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Khajrin, S A modification of the engine sprayer “ Pioneer ” for the control of 
mites on weeds, and of alfalfa and cabbage pests. Bulletin of Plant Pro¬ 
tection, Series III: Control measures and implements, Leningrad, 1936, No. S, 
pp. 25-31. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Kook, Gustav. Der Kampf gegen Pilzkrankheiten im Forst. Wiener Allgemeine 
Fovst- und Jagd-Zettung, Wien 1936, 54. Jalirg., Nr. i, S. 2-3. 

Kostoff, Dontcho. Inheritance of natural immunity in plants with special reference 
to production of immune varieties by interspecific hybridisation. — Dedi£- 
nost pfirozene imunity u rostlin se zvlastnim zfetelem k produkci imunnxch 
variet mezi druhovym krizemm. Sbovnik Ceskoslovenske Akademie Zoned el she, 
Praha 1935, roc. X, ses. 4, str. 389-402, figs. 1-7. Literature, str. 402. 
KoTTHOFF, P Neue Topfpfianzenkrankheiten. Die kianke Pfiance, Dresden 1937, 
14. Jalirg., Heft 2, S. 28-30, Abb. 1-2. 

[Leaf spot of Sansevieria zeylanica caused by Fusarium nioniliforme; stern rot 
of Kalanchoe globulifeva var. coccinea due to Phytophthora caciovimi\. 
Kroesen, J. C. T. Irrigalie-ervaringen op het gebied van de witte rijstboorder- 
bestrijding in West-Brebes. Landbouio , Buitenzorg 1936, XI jaarg., no 11, biz. 
503-509. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English:— ‘ Experiences concerning irri¬ 
gation in connection with control of the white rice-borer in West-Brades (resi¬ 
dency Pekalongan, Java) \ — Scirpophaga innotata ]. 

K pieman, L. W. Symptomen van de mentek-ziekte van de rijstplant. Landbouw, 
Buitenzorg 1936, XI jaarg., no 5, biz. 225-245, fig 1-4. Literatim, biz. 242-243. 
[In Dutch, with title and summary in English.— A physiological disease of the 
rice plant]. 

Laffond, Pierre. Les principaux ennemis du vignoble algerien en 1935. Le Progres 
Agricole et Viticole, Montpellier, 1936, 53° annee, 11 0 3, p. 63-67. 
[Plasmopara viiicola , IJncimila necatoy, ‘ court-noue Roselhnia necatrix , Armilla- 
rieVa mellea, Peugeot', Polychrosis botrana, Pseudococcits vitis , Eulecanium 
corni, Oenophthira pilleviana , Haltica ampelophaga ]. 

Lasxnio, Ettina, II 4 ‘Fire Blight o malattia del fuoco. Note di Frutticoltura , 
Pistoia, 1937, anno XV, n. 2, pp. 21-28, figg. 3-4. 

[.Bacillus amylovoyus ]. 

LaubERT, R. Eine neue Begonienkrankheit. Die kranhe Pfiance, Dresden 1936, 13. 
Jahrg., Heft Nr. 2, S. 31. 

[Oidium sp.]. 

Lavanchy, G. Un essai interessant de lutte contro le gel. La Terre Vaitdoise , Lau¬ 
sanne, 1937, XXIX® annee, n° 2, p. 8-9, fig. 1-5. 

Lopatin, M. The mould burn on apple tree caused by Sclerotinia fructigena 
Schrot. Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1936, fasc. 10, pp. 103-107. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

LucheTTX, Giovanni. Teoria e pratica della clorosi alcalina. U Italia Agricola v 
Roma, 1937, anno 74, n. 1, pp. 33-38, 6 figg. 

Machacek, J. E., and Greaney, F. J. Studies on the control of root-rot diseases 
of cereals. IV. Influence of mechanical seed injury on infection by Fusarium 
culmovum in wheat. Canadian Journal of Research, Ottawa, 1936, Vol. 14, 
Sec. C, No. 12, pp. 438-444. References, p. 444, 
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Magee, C. J. Spotted wilt disease of lettuce and potatoes. The Agricultural Gaze-tie 
of Neio South Wales , Sydney, i 93 r L Vol. XI,'VII, Ft. 2, pp. 99-100 , 11S, 
figs. 1-4. 

fA virus disease]. 

Z\L4AIEEI Calving, Eva. Septoria exotica, specie nuova per ITtalia. La Costa As- 
surra Agricola Flore ale , Sanremo, 1937, anno XVII, 11. x, pp. 4-5. 

[On Veronica kulkeana at San Remo, Italy]. 

Mameli Calving, Eva. Rassegna del materiale fitopatologico esaminato nel 1936. 
La Costa As surra Agricola Floreale , Sanremo, 1937, anno XVII, n. x, pp. 6-9. 
[Results of an examination of material sent to the Experiment Station of 
Flower Cultivation at San Remo]. 

Marshaxa, Guy A. K. Curculionidae (Col.) attacking cultivated plants. Bulletin 
of Entomological Research, London, 1936, Vol. 27, Ft. 2, pp. 253-259, figs. 1-2. 
P Protostrophus armatipes n. sp. harmful to wheat (Orange Free State); Prot. sorghi 
n. sp. harmful to Sorghum (Transvaal); Prot . cerealis n. sp. harmful to wdieat 
(Orange Free State); Apion corchori n. sp. harmful to Cor chorus (South India); 
A. ( Piezotrachelus ) ugandum harmful to Voandseia subterranea (Tanganyika 
Territor} T ); Alcides obsoletus harmful to Crotalaria juncea (Kenya); Colobodes 
dolichotis n. sp. harmful [to Dolichos Idblab (South India); Baris amaranthi 
n. sp. and B . dodonis n. sp. harmful to Amaranthus polygamus (Uganda). 
MaTTHAMS, J. Rabbit destruction. Poisoning, digging out, and fumigating. The 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture , Victoria, Australia, Melbourne, 1936, 
Vol. XXXIV, Ft. 2, pp. 85-87, 1 fig. 

MatzulEYITch, B. Differentiation of viruses by the serological method. Plant 
Protection , Leningrad, 1936, fasc.. 10, pp. 37-49* [Literature cited], pp. 48-49. 
[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

MatzulEVITci-i, B. The determination of virus diseases of potatoes with sero¬ 
logical methods. Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1936, fasc. xo, pp. 151-153. 
[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

McDonald, W. J. B. Tobacco investigations in Victoria. Results of 1935 tests. 
The Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia , Melbourne, 
1936, Vol. XXXIV, Ft. 5, pp. 217-225, figs. 1-5. 

[Also contains:— 

* A note on stem grub infection ( Phthbrimaea heliopa) *]. 


NOTES 


Official Correspondents. — Dr. R. M. NaTTRAS, D. I. €., Plant Pathologist to 
the Department of Agriculture, Nicosia, Cyprus, has been nominated official corres¬ 
pondent of the International Institute of Agriculture, for questions relating to Plant 
Pathology in the said Colony. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delTIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Angola: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta mi - 
gratoria migratorioides) f 

During the last five months of 1936, several swarms, often large, were re¬ 
ported in different localities of the provinces of Luanda fin August, October, 
November and December), Malange (in August and October), Benguela (in August, 
November and December), Bie (in August, September, October, November and 
December), and Huila (in August, September, October, November and December). 
During September small hopper bands were observed in the province of Huila. 

Eritrea: Locusts § 

During the month of January, 1937, no locusts were reported in the Colony. 

Italy: Recent Phytopathological Researchs tf 

The following is a summary of recent and current observations and experi¬ 
ences made at the Royal Station of Plant Pathology, Rome. 

Mr. G. Borzini studied a disease of pear trees due to Stereum pur pure mn, 
Pers. This disease had made its appearance fairly- frequently- in Italy in recent 
years, chiefly on the Passe Crassane variety-. The affected pear trees do not 
always show the silvering of the leaves; the contrary is more frequently the case. 

Mr. A. Mezzetti observed the decay of pears which occurred in the autumn 
of 1936 at Grottarossa near Rome. This decay is caused by Alternaria tenuis , 
Nees, and Macrosporium commune , Rabh. The varieties most affected were 
Passe Crassane and Winter Doyenne. 

Mr, C. Sibilia studied a disorder in flax stems caused by hail. This trouble 
manifests itself by the formation of fusiform swellings caused by the excessive 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from Mr. Jorge de Burros Rodrigues Queiroz, Agricultural * Ingenieur 5 
Director of the laboratory of Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology, Luanda, attached as Tech¬ 
nical Adviser to the Locust Control Services, transmitted to the Institute by the General Government 
of the Colony. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

ff Communication from the Royal Station of Plant Pathology, Rome, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 


Mon, 4 Ingl, 
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production of hyperplastic tissues. The woody and fibrous tissues undergo the 
greatest changes: the former increase considerably as regards normal; the latter 
is seriously injured by the hyperplastic tissues, as the fibres are separated from 
each other, more or less crushed, and remain immersed, sometimes very deeply, 
in the new tissues. A beginning of lignification has also been observed in the 
fibre sheath. This modification renders the swollen tissues useless, owing to the 
difficulty found in detaching the fibres, which then easily break. 

Mr. G. Goidanich is continuing his studies on the parasitical discolorations 
of timber. He has studied the principal varieties of parasites found up-to-date 
in Italy on the timber of Conifers. These are:— Ophiostoma piliferum (Fr.) 
Svd., Graphium penicilloides , Sacc., G. silanum , G, Goid., Grusmannia serpens, 
G. Goid., Gros. ips (Rumb.) G. Goid., Fusicoccum tingens , G. Goid., Sphaeropsis 
ellisii , Sacc.; he also studied Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Hars and Trick, koningi, 
Oud. The experiences will also be extended to the timber of broad-leaved trees 
in which respect several important parasites have already be isolated. 

Mr. R. Gigante has studied a virus disease of the tomato plant, which ap¬ 
peared in Italy in 1934: the ‘ fern-leaf \ characterized by the irregular growth 
and deformation of the leaves which frequently become reduced to thread-like 
formations. This disease has been transmitted by inoculation of the infected 
juice and by grafting to other tomato plants. On the leaves of tobacco, the disease 
produces annular necrosed spots. 

Madagascar: List of the Parasites and Diseases of Cultivated Plants * 

This list concluded in November, 1936, supplements those published in 1932 
and 1934 (see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 7, pp. 105-107, and 1934, No. 5, pp. 99-100). 

Coffee: 


Witches" broom 
Yirescence 
Root rot 

Vine: 

Gloeosporiitm amp el op ha gum ^De Bary) Sacc. 
Cercospora viticola (Ces.) Sacc. 

Pestalozzia mi cola Speg. 

Chlorosis 

Suberose 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Bouriquet, Director 
of the Phytopathological laboratory and Chief in Charge of the laboratory oi Agricultural Ento¬ 
mology, Pasteur Institute, Tananarive, Madagascar. 


Corticium holeroga (Cooke) von Hohnel. 
Leptosphaeria sp. 

Pestalozzia sp. 

T riposp or turn • sp. 

Corticium salmonicolor B. and Br. 

Pomes ? 
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Mango: 


Vanilea: 

Sun scald 

Fluting 

Chlorosis 

Sugar Cane: 


Streak 
Leaf scald 

SiSAE hemp: 
Eeaf spot 


Gloeosporitim and Colletotrichum (conidial stage 
of Glomcrella cingulata (Ston.) Sp. and Cli.)* 


A physiological disease. 


Ustilago scitaminea Syd. 
Triposporium sp. 

Bacterium albilineans Ash. 


Colletotrichum agaves Cav. 

Deficiency of phosphoric acid ? 

Lasiodiplodia theobromae (Pat.) Griff, and Mhtibh 


Pice: 


Tobacco: 


Chlorosis 

Virescence 

Streak 

French Bean: 


Potato: 


Artichoke: 


Gherkins: 


Fnsarvum sp. 
Cephalosporium sp. 


Alter navi a t abac in a (Ell. et Ev.) Hori. 
Cladosporium sp. 

Bacterium solanacearum E. F. Smith ? 


Cercospora sp. 

Bacteriwn phaseoli E. F. Smith. 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 


Fusarittm sp. 


Ramularia cinerea Sacc. 


Peronoplasmopara cubensis (Berk, and 
Humphrey. 


* Mon. 4 Int>L 
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Strawberry: 

I ~ 9 A SDZE1A $ VBTERRA MEA .* 

Beet: 

Vigxa Catjaxg: 

Dahlia: 

Carnation: 

Cyclamen: 


Ramularia tulasnci Sacc. 
Ascochyta sp. 

Cercospora beticola Sacc. 
Ascochyta sp. 

Heierodera radicicola Greeff. 
Septoria dianthi Destn. 
Botrytis cinerea Pers. 


Poland : On the Products Used in the Control of Plant Diseases and Pests * 

In Poland, the chemical composition and true efficacy of products utilized 
as fungicides, insecticides, weed killers, etc., are officially controlled. This 
control, in respect of the chemical composition, is carried out by the Plant Di¬ 
seases Section at the State Institute of Agriculture, Bydgoszcz. The actual 
efficacy of the above-mentioned products is determined experimentally on trial 
plots at the said Institute and at the Institute of Rural Kconouvy, Pulawy. 
The district Stations of Plant Protection, as well as the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Experiment Stations are also engaged in ascertaining the use of anti¬ 
cry ptogamic and insecticidal products. 

The manufacture and sale of products, serving as poisons for rats, mice, 
noxious insects and animal parasites are regulated by ministerial measures. 
On the other hand, the manufacture and sale of anticryptogamic products are 
not restricted in Poland by legislative measures, unless containing toxic subs¬ 
tances such as strychnine, arsenic, etc. 

The import of certain anticryptogamic products into Poland is subject to 
customs regulations. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 f 

Monthly Report No. 50. January, 1937. 

The following districts have reported winged swarms of the Red Locust 
(Nomadacris sepiemfasciata , Serv.) during the month of January, 1937, namely:— 
Marandellas, Salisbury, Mazoe, Eomagundi, Hartley, Sebungwe, Bulalima-Mangwe 
and Matobo. 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R. Garbowski, Chief of the 
Plant Diseases Section, State Institute of Agriculture, Bydgoszcz, Poland,. 

t Communication from the official • correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
F. E. S., Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, South¬ 
ern Rhodesia. 
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Although no egg-laying was reported during December, hoppers have appeared 
during the past month in two districts, namely, Domagundi (in the Zambesi 
Valley) and Vankie. Both localities are remote and in native occupation only. 
The necessary steps have been taken for their destruction. 

Birds, mainly kites and storks, have been observed following the swarms 
in great numbers, especially in the northern districts. Infestation with maggots 
has been recorded in one instance. 

Damage to maize has been sustained in several districts. 

No reports of egg-laying were received during January, and at the end 
of the month the position is somewhat uncertain. Some large swarms are still 
present in the Colony and it appears possible that. egg-laying has occurred unno¬ 
ticed in certain areas. There is, however, no present prospect of any wide¬ 
spread outbreak of hoppers. 

Italian Somaliland: Locusts * 

During the year 1936 no locusts were reported in the Colony. 

No appearance was noted in January, 1937. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa. — By Decree No. 2267 S. E. of 25 September, 
1936 the customs regulations relating to insecticidal and fungicidal products 
imported into French West Africa have been modified. {Journal officiel de 
VAfrique occidentals frangaise , Goree, 9 janvier 1937, 33 e annee, n° 1702, 

p. 47-48)- 

Argentine Republic. — .By Decree No. 95.297 of 28 November, 1936, the 
purchase is authorized of 10.000’ flame throwers required by the * Direccion de 
Defensa Agricola ’ of the Department of Agriculture for the purpose of control¬ 
ling the South American locust [Schistocerca paranensis]. {Boldin Oficial de la 
Rcpublica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 11 de enexo de 1937, ano XLV, num. 12.754, 
pag. 268). 

*** The Decree No. 96.066 of 14 December, 1936, giving various mea¬ 
sures relating to the export of fresh fruits, establishes, inter alia , that only those 
fruits not attacked by insects, nor affected by any cryptogamic disease, nor by 
any other physical or mechanical defect detrimental to their external aspect 
may be placed on the market. 

Merchants wishing to export fruits must be inscribed within a requisite time, 
in a special register kept for this purpose by the 4 Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal 1 . 


* Communication from Dr Ferranti; P avert Fontana, Cliixi ot the Agricultural Bureau o± 
Italian Somaliland, Mo s ad‘sc*o, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 
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Any person desirous of exporting fruits must .present to the Port Inspection 
Service for Plant Products, of the above named ‘ Direccion \ an inspection 
request for export. 

Inspection shall take place before and during harvesting of the fruits, up to 
packing. Following this inspection, a certificate of inspection of origin shall be 
accorded or refused. 

The certificate for export shall be given at the port of embarkment on request 
and relative inspection. This latter for the purpose of establishing that the 
consignment of fruits in question is in fact that vised by the certificate of inspec¬ 
tion of origin, and to verify the sanitary condition of the product and whether it 
corresponds to the regulations of the present Decree. 

The Ministry of Agriculture may declare unfit for export, fruits from any 
province, territory, department, district, region, etc., whose sanitary condition shall 
not be satisfactory. (. Ibid 19 de enero de 1937, nfim. 12.761, pags. 610 a 612). 

Australia (South Australia). — By Regulation under the Noxious Weeds 
Act, 1931, dated 2 July, 1936, the plant known as Skeleton Weed ( Chondrilla 
juncea) is declared to be a noxious weed throughout the whole of the State 
for the purposes of the said Act. ( The South Australian Government Gazette , 
Adelaide, July 2, 1936, No. 30, p. 2). 

India (Bengal). — The Bengal Act XIII of 1936, wicli may be called the 
Bengal Water Hyacinth Act, 1936, assented to by the Governor General on 
16 May, 1936, makes better provision for preventing the spread of water hya¬ 
cinth (. Eichhornia crassipes) in Bengal and for its destruction. (The Calcutta 
Gazette , May 28, 1936, Part III, Registered No. c 207, pp. [6 i]-67). 

British West Indies (Barbados). — The report on the work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Agriculture for the year ending March 31st, 1936, recalls 
also in Section IV, Agricultural legislation during 1935-36, an Act to amend the 
Cotton Diseases Prevention Act, 1928-31 (1935-38). The Act provides for the 
employment of Cotton Inspectors during the first two months of the cotton 
growing season as well as during the close season and the two months previous 
to the close season as formerly. (Department of Science and Agriculture, Bar¬ 
bados. Agricultural Journal , April, 1936, Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 83), 

Italy. — By Royal Decree-Taw No. 115 of 18 January, 1937, a credit 
of x.300.000 lire is entered in the statement of estimated expenditure by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests for the financial year 1936-1937. Of this 
sum, 300.000 lire are intended for subsidies to be accorded to proprietors of 
citrus orchards as a State contribution to the expenses incurred in the control 
of ‘ mal secco ’ [D enter ophoma tracheiphila\ in Sicily, and also in the recon¬ 
struction of citrus orchards, destroyed or infected, during the season 1935-1936; 
the remaining sum (1.000.000 lire) shall be divided, proportionately and in 
accordance with the regulations to be established by Decree of the Minister 
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of Agriculture and Forests, in agreement with the Minister of Finance, as State 
contribution towards expenses for control and reconstruction during the 1936- 
1937 season. ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*Italia , Roma, 23 febbraio 1936, 
anno 78°, n. 45, p. 660). 


Mexico. — By ' xlcuerdo ’ of 25 November, 1936, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is authorized to establish services for disinfection, especially by means 
of fumigation, in those districts of the Republic, where there is a lack of these 
said services, and which from the geographical position and the conditions of 
agriculture, would be necessary. 

The above said Ministry is authorized, in conformance with the disposi¬ 
tions of Articles 16, 68, 69 and 71 of the Regulation of the ' Policia Sanitaria 
Agricola \ to conclude the necessary contracts with private enterprises for the 
purpose of establishing and organizing these services of disinfection in the 
districts of the Republic where required. 

Also, in order to render the operation of the services for disinfection already 
in existence and officially organized more efficacious, and likewise to encourage 
the activity of private enterprises, the above-said Ministry is authorized to 
confer to grantees, if considered necessary, the operation of these services, and 
to sign a corresponding contract. 

By the dispositions of this * Acuerdo ", the term disinfection is applied to 
all treatments employed in the destruction of animals, insects or micro-organisms 
harmful to agriculture, as fumigation in vacuo or under atmospheric pressure, 
sterilization of any kind, and the application of insecticidal solutions. 

In order that these services of disinfection might not greatly overburden 
agriculture, in the contracts in question, the quotas which the farmers must 
pay towards this service will be determined, as also the obligation to dispose of 
the necessary implements and staff so as not to cause any detrimental delays 
to the economic conditions of the farmers. ( Diario Oftcial , Mexico, 19 di- 
ciembre de 1936, tomo XCIX, mini. 32, pags. 3 y 4). 

Portugal. — On 3 February, 1937, the 4 Direcqao Geral dos Serviqos Agri¬ 
colas ", Buieau of Phytopathological Services, notifies that in conformance with 
the dispositions of Article 1, paragraph 2, of the Decree-Law No. 27 : 108 of 
16 October, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 12, p. 270], in areas infected 
with wart disease {Synchytrium endobioticuni) and in the protection zones, only 
the cultivation of the following resistant varieties of potatoes is authorized;— 

Varieties with white skin and pulp: " Arran Banner ", 

* Arran Consul \ Majestic ", f Pepo \ 4 Wekaragis \ 4 Max Delbruck \ 

Varieties with white skin and yellow pulp: 4 Acker- 
segen ", ‘ Erdgold \ 

Varieties with pink skin and white pulp: 4 Kerr's 
Pink \ (. Diario do Govcrno , Lisboa, 13 de fevereiro de 1937, I serie, ntim. 36, 

p^g-134)- 
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Rumania si: — By Ministerial Decision No. 12288 of 29 January, 1937, part c 
of the second paragraph of article 1 of the Ministerial Decision No. 220852 of 
23 October, 1936, decreeing the measures to be taken for preventing the introduc¬ 
tion of the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa dcccmlineata) [see this Bulletin, 1936, 
No. 12, p. 272] is modified as follows:— 

' (c) The locality where the products originate is situated at least 50 km. 
away from the region where the insect has been reported 
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690.. [literature cited], p. 690. 


NOTES 

Seventh International Entomological Congress. — This Congress will take place 
at Berlin in October, 1937. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dellTstituto , Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS » 


India: New Plant Diseases Recorded in 1936 f 

(Reported by M. Mxtra, Imperial Mycologist in Charge, Imperial Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi):— 


Saccharum officinarum 


Cinchona ledgeriana 


Ipomoea pes-tigridis 

Carthamus tinctorius 
Elensine coracana 
B as ell a rubra 
Asparagus sp. 
Sesamum indicum 
Cyperus tegetiformis 

Ipomoea * batatas 
Cucurbit a maxima 

Zea mays 


Mosaic on Co. 354, Co. 427, Co. 517, 
Co. 8 119, Shakarchiniya, P. O. 2S7S. 
Sclerospora sacchari Miyake on Co. 5x8 
from Shahjahanpur, U. P. 

Diplodia sp. 

Gloeosporium sp. 

Glonierella sp. 

Cyst opus ipomoeae - panda ratae (Schw.) 

Stev. and Sw. 

Alternavia sp. 

Vstila go elensinis Kulkarni. 

Alternaria sp. 

Phoma asparagi Sacc. 

Alternaria sp. 

Kanaka mi a cyperi (Miyabe and Ideta) 
Mivabe. 

RJnzoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Sphaeroiheca hitmuli (DC.) Burr. var. 
fuliginea Schlecht. 

Colletotrichum gvaminicolitm (Ces.) YCils. 


(Reported by K. M. Thomas, Oifg. Govt. Mycologist, Coimbatore, Madras):— 

Ficus carica . . Three hundred mesh sulphur supplied 

by Messrs. Cooper, McDougall and 
Roberton, I/fcd., of Berkhamsted, 
Herts England was found superior to 
other brands of sulphur and to Bor¬ 
deaux mixture for the control of 
fig rust. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
f Communication from Mr. M. Mitra., Ph. X>. (X,ond.), D. Sc. (Pond.), D. I. C., Imperial 
Mycologist in Charge, Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, India. 


Mon . 5 Jngl. 
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(Reported by J, F. Dastur, Govt. Mycologist, Nagpur, C. P.):— 
Linitm lisitatissimnm . . Oidium sp. (Powdery mildew). 


(Reported by U. Thet Sit, Museologist, Mandalay, Burma):— 


Gavei n ia mangostana 
Pyrus mains 
Oryza saliva 
Vitis vinifera 

Citrus nobilis van deliciosa 


Schizophyllitm commune Fr. 
Diplodia sp, 

Corticiiim sp. 

Oidium sp. 

Phoma sp. 


(Reported by S. V. Venkatarayan, Mycologist, Govt, of Mysore);— 

Nicotian a iabacum . . Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Piper belle . . Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

(Reported by S. Heda yetuix ah, Economic Botanist, Dacca, Bengal):— 

Oryza saliva . . Foot-rot disease caused by Fusarium sp. 

Piricularia sp. 

Helminthosporium sp. 

Rhizoctonia sp. on seed. Treatment 
with mercury chloride (1-2000) con¬ 
trolled the disease. 

Capsicum sp. . . Choanephora cucurbitarum (Berk, and 

Rav.) Thaxter. 

(Reported by S. R. Bose, Prof, of Botany, Carmichael Medical College, 
Calcutta):— 

Terminalia caiappa . . Fames fasiuosus Xev. 

(Reported by S. P. Agharelar, Prof, of Botany, University College of Science, 
Calcutta):— 

Citrus sp. . . Fusarium moniliforme Sheldon, causing 

storage rot. 

(Reported by J. C. Luthra, Prof, of Botany, Punjab Agric. College, 
Ey allpur):— 

Citrus sp. 

Nicotiana iabacum 

Trifolium alexcmdrimim 
Solanum tuberosum 
Pyrus malus 


Wilt disease caused by Fusarium sp. 
Wilt caused by Bacillus solanacearum 

Smith. 

Root-rot due to Fusarium sp. 

Wilt due to Fusarium sp. 

Fusicladium dendriticum Fuck, causing 
scab. 

Helminthosporium sp. causing a seedling 
disease. 


Saccharum officinarum 
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(Reported by R. G. Allan, Commissioner of Agriculture, Raroda State, 
Baroda):— 


Dolichos hi floras 
Nicotiana t aba cum 
Cyamopsis psoraloides 

Allium cepa 


yiacrophomina phaseoli (MaubL) Ashby. 
Macropliomina phaseoli (MaubL) Ashby. 
Macrophomina phaseoli (MaubL) Ashby. 
Coiletotrichum sp. 

Aspergillus niger van Tiegh. 

Alter navi a sp. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932 - 1937 * 

Monthly Report Mo. 51. February, 1937. 

Only one report of locusts in any stage of development was received during 
February. This report referred to a small outbreak of hoppers near the Kariba 
Gorge in the Zambezi Valley on the 27th. 

So far no hoppers have appeared as the result of the presence of flying 
swarms in the occupied parts of the northern districts of the Colony during the 
latter part of January. 

It is possible that the disappearance of winged swarms has been largely 
due to the activity of locust eating birds, as flying swarms were in evidence up 
to the beginning of March last year. Disease has not been recorded and para¬ 
sites have been relatively scarce. 

The prospects, at least for the present season, are now definitely favourable. 
Italian Somaliland: Locusts f 

During the month of February, 1937, no locusts were reported in the Colony. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Angola. — By Decree of the Minister for the Colonies of Portugal Mo. 27 : 539 
of 25 February, 1937, the Governor General of Angola is authorized to open, 
during the year 1937, a special credit of 500.000 ' angolares 3 for the purpose of 
meeting expenses incurred in locust control. (Didrio do Govcrno , Lisboa, 25 de 
fevereiro de 1937, I serie, num. 46, pag. 163). 

Germany (Hamburg). — By Ordinance of 17 February, 1937, the control 
of apple sucker [ Psylla malt] and apple scab [ Venturi a inaequalis] is rendered 
compulsory in certain communes. (A mtliche Pflanzenschuizbestimmnngen , Berlin, 
1. Marz 1937, Bd. IX, Mr. 2, S. 27). 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack:, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

f Communication from Dr. Ferrante Paveri Fontana, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of 
Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 
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Germany (Prussia). — By the Ordinances of id and 23 January, 1937, 
the control of the beet leaf bug [. Piesma qua dr at a ] is rendered compulsory in 
the districts of Breslau and Liegnitz respectively. The dispositions correspond 
to those approved by Decree of 21 December, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 3, 
p. 54] in Saxony. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1. Marz 1937, 
Bd. IX, Nr. 2, S. 28). 

By Ordinance of 30 January, 1937, the clearing of thistles ( Cirsium 
arvense) is rendered compulsory in the stade district. 

The thistles must be destroyed in such a way as to render impossible the 
production of heads and achenes. The necessary" measures must be completed 
before 1 July. However, in fields under cereal cultivation, the control of 
thistles must be undertaken at a fairly early date so as to avoid damaging 
the crops in carrying out these operations. 

These operations will be controlled by special Commissions who will examine 
the fields within the period 1-15 June. (Ibid., S. 27-28). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 96.836 of 30 December, 1936, 
persons, railway or other transport companies who accept and convey fruits or 
fresh vegetables destined to the j>rovinces of La Rioja or Catamarca, or taking 
consignments from the said provinces to any other part of the country, contra¬ 
vening the dispositions of Decree No. 71.331 of 23 November, 1935 [see this Bul¬ 
letin, 1936, No. 6, p. 125], shall be punished by a fine of from 5 to 1000 ‘ pesos \ 
(Boletin Oficial de la Repitblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 23 de febrero de 1937, 
ano XLV, mini. 12.789, pag. 2074). 

*% Decree No. 100.143 of 19 February, 1937, regulates the use and transport 
of packing cases denominated £ cajones fruteros de retornob which are often 
employed in the transport of fruits and garden produce. 

In order to prevent the spread of the oriental peach moth (Laspeyvesia [Cydia] 
molest a) and other pests, and for reasons of hygiene, the use and transport is pro¬ 
hibited of these packing cases for the consignment of fruits and fresh garden pro¬ 
duce, destined to or proceeding from the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, Cor¬ 
doba, La Rioja, Catamarca, and Buenos Aires, to the South of the town of Bahia 
Blanca, and the territories of Rio Negro, Chubut, and Neuquen. 

The transport of fruits and fresh garden produce from and to the above- 
mentioned provinces and territories will be effected solely in new packing cases 
designated * envases perdidos ' and consequently used for one consignment 
only. This regulation does not apply to citrus fruits and fresli garden produce 
which according to custom are transported in bulk, in sacks or bags which must 
be new and only used once. 

Empty packing cases destined to or proceeding from the above specified 
provinces and territories, in order to be accepted and despatched by transport 
companies, must be marked and packed in such a way as to allow verification 
of their newness. 
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The senders of consignments of fresh fruits produced in the afore-said pro¬ 
vinces and territories, which are sent for deposit and conservation to the cold 
storage depots situated outside those zones, with the intention of returning them 
to the said areas, must effect a preliminary request to the 4 JDireccion de Sanidad 
Vegetal ’ in order to be granted a special certificate of free transit. 

Moreover, penalties are established for the non-execution of the dispositions 
of this Decree. ( Ibid ., 21 de febrero de 1937, ntim. 12.790, pags. 2114 y 21x5). 

Australia (Western Australia). — On 21 December, 1936, the Director 
of Agriculture announced that the plant Babiana plicata has been declared a 
noxious weed within the boundaries of the Toodya}’ Road Board District. {Go¬ 
vernment Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, December 24, 1936, No. 66, p. 2x02). 

*** A Proclamation of 23 December, 1936, made under ‘ The Plant Diseases 
Act, 1914-1935 establishes the following:— 

(1) Revoke the Proclamation made under the said Act and dated 7 Sep¬ 
tember, 1921; 

(2) Prohibit absolutely the enfuy into those regions of the State described 
in the Second and Third Schedules of loquats, apricots, peaches,plums, nectarines, 
figs, pears, quinces, plantains, pomegranates, guavas, tacsonias, persimmons and 
citrus fruits (other than linxons) from the district described in the First Schedule. 
However, the said fruits intended to be taken from this latter district to another 
place within the State but outside the regions mentioned in the First and Second 
Schedules may be transported through the region noted in the Second Schedule, 
if such be the most convenient route. 

(3) Prohibit the entry into those portions of the State mentioned in the 
First and Second Schedules of apples, lemons, grapes, tomatoes, pineapples, 
and passiflora fruits from the region described in the First Schedule, except in 
accordance with and subject to the relative regulations for the time being in force: 

Provided that :— 

{a) the entry of any of the said fruits into that portion of the State 
described in the Third Schedule hereto permitted under the exception aforesaid 
shall be subject to the prohibition declared in paragraph (4) hereof; and 

( b ) any of the aforesaid fruits from the region noted in the First Schedule 
may be transported through the district described in the Second Schedule as 
in (2). 

(4) Subject as in this paragraph hereinafter provided, and not withstand¬ 
ing to the contrary contained in paragraph (3) hereof, prohibit absolutely the entry 
into that portion of the State described in the Third Schedule between the thir¬ 
tieth day of November and the first day of May next following in any yearly 
period of the fruits mentioned in paragraphs (2) and (3) from any portion of 
the State other than that portion of this State described in the Third Schedule. 

Provided that this paragraph shall not operate so as to prohibit the entry 
into the abovesaid region of the fruits listed in (3) brought from any part of the 
State and citrus fruits (other than lemons) brought from that part of the State 
described in the Second Schedule, between the dates aforesaid, which have been 
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certified by a departmental inspector to be free from fruit fly, and which are so 
brought in accordance with the relative regulations for the time being in force. 

(5) Subject as hereinafter in the paragraph provided, prohibit absolutely 
the carriage into that portion of the State described in the Third Schedule from 
an}~ other portion of the State, of any empty second-hand fruit case which had 
previously been used to contain the fruits noted in (2) and (3): 

Provided that this prohibition shall not apply if the aforesaid fruit cases 
were treated and marked under supervision at a factory duly registered under 
f The Fruit Cases Act, 1919-1933 \ 

(6) The same regulations also apply, as in paragraph (5), to the carriage 
of fruit cases into that portion of the State described in the Second Schedule 
from any portion of the State except that described in the Third Schedule. 

These various districts of the State are described in three annexed Schedules. 
{Ibid., December 31, 1936, No. 67, pp. 2107-2108). 

Chile. — By Decree No. Soi of 26 December, 1936, the Regulation regard¬ 
ing the production and distribution of certified potatoes has been approved. 

Certified potatoes are those which have been declared officially on a certifi¬ 
cate endorsed by the Service of f Sanidad Vegetal ’ of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
as being absolutely free from diseases and pests transmissible by seed, and suit¬ 
able for sowing. For the production and sale of certified potatoes, farmers 
must comply with the conditions declared in the above-mentioned Regulation. 
[Diario Oficial de la Repiiblica de Chile, Santiago, 18 de enero de 1937, ano EX, 
num. 17, 670, pag. 207). 

Colombia. — In order to protect the national sugar-cane industry against 
harmful diseases and pests, by Decree No. 3067 of 16 December, 1936, the import¬ 
ation of sugar-cane seed from abroad is strictly prohibited. 

Through authorization by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
exemption is made for seed obtained from the Federal Experiment Station of 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, from the Experiment Station of the Puerto Rico Uni¬ 
versity, Rio Piedras, P. R., and from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

This seed must be sent accompanied by a health certificate officially endorsed 
by the relative pathologist. 

Also,- any exchange or trade in sugar-cane seed between any of the depart¬ 
ments of the Republic is strictly forbidden. ( Diario Oficial, Bogota, 15 de enero 
de 1937, ano EXXIII, num. 233S3, pag. S5). 

United States of America. — The revision of Notice of Quarantine No. 52, 
on account of the pink bollworm of cotton ( Pectinophora [Platyedra] gossypiella), 
and of rules and regulations supplemental to said Notice, approved on 13 October, 
1936, and effective on 14 October, 1936, releases from restriction all parts of the 
State of Florida formeriy included in the regulated area. This action is taken 
on the basis of very careful inspections made throughout the area in 1935 and 
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1936, with negative results It is therefore believed that eradication efforts 
have been successful in Florida and that quarantine regulations on account of the 
pink bollworm of cotton are no longer necessary in that State. (B. B. P. Q . — 
<?. 5 2 > [Washington], 1936, 8 pp.). 

*** Amendement No. 1 to regulation 3 of Notice of Quarantine No. 61, 
on account of the Thurberia weevil [Anthonomus grandis var. thurberiae], appro¬ 
ved and effective on and after 22 October, 1936, has been, issued to release from 
restriction four townships in Pinal County, Ariz., which were formerly included 
in the regulated area. The area involved is desert land in which no cotton has 
been raised. Plans for irrigation and cotton production are, however, under 
way. The recent eradication of Thurberia plants from the mountains between 
this area and Mar ana, the nearest known point of infestation, is believed to 
have eliminated danger of Thurberia weevil establishing itself there when cotton 
is planted. (B. E. P. Q. — Q. 41 , [Washington], 1936, 2 pp.). 

*** Amendment No. 3 to the regulations go verning the importation of 
potatoes into the United States eliminates the provision for the importation 
of foreign potatoes into the Territory of Hawaii for local use, without restric¬ 
tion, and provides that the entry of foreign potatoes into the said Territory 
be governed by the same restrictions which apply to the entry of potatoes 
into continental United States and Puerto Rico. It provides also for the 
entn r of potatoes from the entire Northern Territory of Baja California (form¬ 
erly designated as Tower California), Mexico. Heretofore potatoes from Baja 
California Mexico have been authorized only from the Imperial Valley. 

This amendment of regulation 7, dated 31 October, 1936, became effective 
on and after 1 December, 1936, ( B . E. P. Q. — Potato Regs [Washington], 

1936,2 pp.). 

On 31 October, 1936 has been removed and revoked the quarantine 
placed by Notice of Quarantine No. 53, on account of the satin moth [Stilpnotia 
sal ids], upon the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Washington. Such removal and revocation takes effect 
on 2 November, 1936. (B. E . P. Q . — Lifting Q . 53, [Washington], 1936, x p.). 

*** Amendment No. 2 to rules and regulations supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 71, on account of the Dutch elm disease [Ceratostom&lla idmi], 
adds to the regulated area two towns in Fairfield County, Conn., as well as 
three towns in Orange County and one town in Suffolk County, N. V. It 
also adds to the regulated area of New* Jersey numerous townships and boroughs 
not heretofore included. This action was taken on the basis of intensive inspec¬ 
tions made throughout the year which disclosed infections, in areas contiguous 
to the present regulated area. 

This amendment of regulation 3 was approved on 3 November, 1936 and 
became effective on and after 9 November, 1936. (B. E* P. Q. — Q. Ji , [Wash¬ 

ington], 1936, 2 pp.). 
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Amendment No. 2 to revised rules and regulations supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 64, on account of tlie Mexican fruit worm [Anastrepha lu-dens], 
approved on 14 November, 1936, and effective on 16 November, 1936, authorizes 
the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine to make such modi¬ 
fications as may be considered necessary with respect to the duration and dates of 
commencement and termination of the host-free period within the regulated area. 
( 23 . E . P. Q. — Q . 64 , .“Washington], 1936, 2 pp.). 

Revised rules and regulations supplemental to Notice of Quarantine 
No. 56, governing the importation of fruits and vegetables into the United States, 
in order to prevent the introduction of certain injurious insects, including fruit 
and melon flies (Trypetidae), have been approved on 14 November, 1936, and 
are effective on 1 December, 1936. 

*** Quarantine No. 56, the Fruit and Vegetable Quarantine, which was 
promulgated about 10 years after Quarantine No. 5 (Foreign), the Mexican 
Fruit Fly [. Anastrepha ludens ] Quarantine, regulated the entry into United States 
of all Mexican fruits except those prohibited by Quarantine No. 5. Since the 
said Fruit and Vegetable Quarantine contains prohibitive as well as restrictive 
features. Quarantine No. 5 is unnecessary and has been revoked on 14 Novem¬ 
ber, 1936. 

The revocation of Quarantine No. 5, wdiich is effective on and after 1 De¬ 
cember, 1936, automatically places the fruits that were named in that Quaran¬ 
tine under the provisions of Quarantine No. 56; however, under the latter Quar¬ 
antine these fruits will continue to be prohibited entry except when so treated 
as to eliminate pest risk. ( 23 . E, P. Q. — Q. 5, [Washington], 1936, 1 p.). 

,5,** Amendment No. 1 to revised rules and regulations supplemental to 
Notice of Quarantine No. 52, on account of the pink boll worm of cotton [Pecti- 
nophora (Platyedra) gossypiella ], adds the Texas Counties of Glasscock, Howard, 
and Martin, and those portions of Dawson and Midland Counties not previous¬ 
ly regulated, to the lightly infested area, due to the recent finding of the pink 
bollworm at Big Spring in Howard County and at Patricia in Dawson County. 
Glasscock, Howard, and Martin Counties and the previously non-regulated areas 
in Midland County are included since seed cotton is moved throughout these 
counties for ginning -without regard to county lines. 

This amendment of regulation 3 was approved on 28 November, 1936 and 
became effective on and after 1 December, 1936. (B. E. P. Q . — Q. 52, [Wash¬ 
ington], 1936, 2 pp.). 

*** The lifting of Notice of Quarantine No. 5 (foreign), on account of the 
Mexican fruit fly [A. ludens ], automatically places the Mexican fruits, formerly 
prohibited entry by that Quarantine, under the provisions of Quarantine No. 56, 
which now prohibits or restricts the entry of all fruits from Mexico. Since 
the entry of these fruits from Mexico will continue to be prohibited, except 
when they have been so treated as to remove pest risk, it is deemed desirable 
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at this time to clarify the provisions of regulation 2 with respect to entry 
of certain products which have been so treated as to eliminate pest risk, or 
which may be admitted subject to adequate safeguards prescribed as condi¬ 
tions of entry. Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to remove 
certain specific limitations as to ports of entry authorized for various com¬ 
modities, leaving those limitations to be specified in the permits. The only 
change made in the other regulations is the substitution of the new legal title 
' Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine ' in regulations i and 3 for the 
former title £ Bureau of Plant Quarantine h The notice of permit requirements 
for the entry of chestnuts and acorns from foreign countries issued pursuant 
to the provisions of regulation 2, -which became effective on 29 July, 1929, 
continues in effect. (B. E. P. Q. — Q. 56, [Washington], 1936, 5 pp.). 

India. — The Notification No. F.-320 35-A., dated 20 July, 1936, imposes, 
inter alia , the following dispositions:— 

(x)....* • • - 

(2) No plant shall be imported into British India by means of letter 
or sample post; provided that sugarcane for planting intended to be grown under 
the personal supervision of the Government Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, may 
be imported by him by such post. 

(3) No plant shall be imported into British India by air; provided that 
plants which are infested with living insects and are intended for the introduction 
of such living insects may be so imported if they are accompanied by a special 
certificate from the Imperial Entomalogist to the Government of India that such 
plants are imported for the purpose of introducing such insects. 

(4) No plants other than fruits and vegetables intended for consumption, 
potatoes and sugarcane shall be imported into British India by sea except after 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas and at a prescribed port (Bomba}-, 
Calcutta, Cochin, Dhanushkodi, Karachi, Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon or 
Tuticorin). 

Provided that plants which are infested with living parasitized insects and are 
intended for the introduction of such parasites may be imported without such 
fumigation if they are accompanied by a special certificate from the Imperial Ento¬ 
mologist to the Government of India that such plants are imported for the purpose 
of introducing such parasites. 

Provided also that in the case of plants imported direct by Mr. M. K. See- 
tharama Chetty so long as he holds the post of Superintendent, Government 
Gardens, Mysore, such fumigation shall be dispensed with on condition that Mr. 
Seetharama Chetty makes himself personally responsible for the effective fumi¬ 
gation under the supervision of the Mycologist of the Mysore Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of all such plants w-ithin four da}’S of their landing in India, and that before 
release from the fumigatorium the plants are certified as free from insect pests and 
diseases by the Government Mycologist and by the Government Entomologist, 
Mysore State. 

Provided also that rubber plants, stumps and bud wood which the certificate 
required by paragraph 5 shows to have been grown in Sumatra or in the Federated 
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Malay States and which are intended to be grown in the Tenasserim Division of 
Burma, may be imported without such fumigation at any port within the Tenas- 
serim Division of Burma. 

(5) No plants, other than fruits and vegetables intended for consump- 
tion and potatoes, shall be imported into British India by sea unless accompanied 
by an official certificate in the form prescribed in the third schedule appended 
hereto that they are free from injurious insects and diseases. 

(6) Potatoes shall not be imported into British India by sea unless they 
are accompanied by:— 

(a) a certificate from the consignor stating fully in what country and 
in what district of such country the potatoes were grown and guaranteeing that 
warty disease [Synchytrium endobioticum ] was not known to exist on the farms 
where the potatoes were grown; and 

( b) an official certificate that no case of warty disease of potatoes has 
been known during the twelve months preceding the date of the certificate within 
five miles of the place where the potatoes were grown. 

Provided that potatoes may be imported from Italy if they are accompanied 
by a certificate of freedom from disease granted by a Royal Phytopathological 
Institute in Italy. 

Provided also that potatoes may be imported under a certificate from the 
Imperial Economic Botanist, Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi. 

(7) Rubber plants shall not be imported into British India by sea unless 
in addition to the general certificate required under Rule 5 they are accompanied 
by an official certificate that the estate from which the plants have originated or 
the individual plants are free from Fomes semitostus, Sphaerostilbe repens , Fusicla - 
dium macrosporum and Oidium heveae . 

(8) No lemon plants, lime plants, orange plants, grape-fruit plants or 
other citrus plants and no cuttings of such plants shall be imported into British 
India unless, in addition to the general certificate required under Rule 5 they are 
accompanied by an official certificate that they are free from the 4 mal secco ? 
(.Denterophoma tracheiphila) or that the disease does not exist in the country in 
which they were grown. 

(9) (a) The importation of sugarcane into British India by sea from the 
Fiji Islands. New Guinea, Australia or the Philippine Islands is prohibited abso¬ 
lutely. 

( 5 ) The importation of sugarcane into British India b} r sea from any 
other country is prohibited unless, in addition to the general certificate required 
under Rule 5 it is accompanied by an official certificate that it has been examined 
and found free from cane borers, scale insects, aleurodes, root disease (any form), 
pineapple disease ( Thielaviopsis paradoxa), sereh and cane gummosis, that it was 
obtained from a crop which was free from mosaic disease and that the Fiji disease 
of sugarcane does not occur in the country of export; 

Provided that in the case of canes for planting imported direct by the Govern¬ 
ment Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, and intended to be grown under his per- 
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sonal supervision, such, certificates shall be required onlj^ in respect of the freedom 
of the country of export from the Fiji disease of sugarcane. 

(10) Hevea rubber plants and hevea rubber seeds shall not be imported 
into British India from America or from the West Indies except by the Director 
of Agriculture, Madras Presidency. 

(ix) (a) Seeds of flax, berseem and cotton shall not be imported by 
letter or sample post, otherwise than by sea. 

(b) The importation of f Mexican Jumping Beans J (Sebastiania pai¬ 
mer i of the family Euphorbiaceae) is prohibited absolutely. 

(12) Coffee plants, coffee seeds and coffee beans shall not be imported 
into British India except for experimental planting purposes only by the Director 
of Agriculture, Madras Presidency, who shall take all measures necessary to ensure 
that such coffee plants, beans or seeds as are imported by him are free from plant 
diseases and injurious insects. Provided that the prohibition hereinbefore con¬ 
tained shall not apply (i) to roasted and ground coffees, or (ii) to a consignment of 
unroasted or unground coffee beans or seeds produced in India and covered by 
a certificate of origin in the form set forth in the fourth schedule appended hereto 
and signed by one the authorities specified in the fifth schedule appended 
hereto. 

(13) Flax seeds and berseem (Eg3qptian clover) seeds shall not be impor¬ 
ted into British India by sea, unless the consignee produces before the Collector 
of Customs a license from a Department of Agriculture in India in that behalf. 

(14) (a) Unginned cotton other than cotton from a Kathiawar port 
which has been produced in India shall not be imported by sea or by air. 

(6) Cotton seed shall not be imported by sea save for experimental 
purposes by one of the offices named in the second schedule appended hereto, 
and shall not be so imported by such office save at the port of Bombay and in 
quantities not exceeding one hundredweight in any one consignment and on 
condition that it will be fumigated on importation with carbon bisulphide; 

Provided that, if the cotton seed is accompanied by a certificate from a Govern¬ 
ment Entomologist of the country of origin to the effect that the [seed and its 
container have been treated in such a way as to destroy all insect life, the seed 
shall be examined on importation by such officer as the Governor-General-in- 
Council may appoint and shall not be required to be refumigated unless such 
examination shows that refumigation is necessary. 

(15) Nothing in these rules be deemed to apply to:— 

(a) the import of any article into Aden, or 

( b ) the bringing by sea or by air from one port or place in British India, 
not being in Aden, to another such port or place. 

Five schedules are appended. (The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science , 
Delhi, December, 1936, Vol. VI, Pt. VI, pp. 1338-1346)- 

Italy, — The wine-growing territories of Turin province are declared infested 
with grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix]. (Gazzeiia Ufficiale del Regno d'Ita¬ 
lia, Roma, 10 marzo 1937, anno 78°, n. 58, p. 883). 
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*** The territories of the communes of Sarteano, Siena province, Pian 
cli Sco and Castelfranco di Sopra, Arezzo province, have been declared infested 
with phylloxera [Phylloxera vastalrix], {Ibid., 13 marzo 1937, n. 61, p. 931). 

The Ministerial Circular No. 178 of 6 February, 1937, notifies the 
necessity of treating cotton seed for sowing with carbon sulphide. {Bollettino 
Ufficialc del Ministero dell 3 Agricoltura e delle Forcste , Roma, i° marzo 1937, 
anno IX, n. 5, pp. 526-529). 

* The Royal Decree No. 327 of 22 February, 1937, affects some mod¬ 
ifications in the personnel of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests includ¬ 
ing the staff of inspectors for plant diseases and the technical delegates attached 
to the syndicates engaged in the control of grape phylloxera. {Gazzetta Ufficialc 
del Regno d'Italia , 1° aprile 1937, n. 76, pp. 1x99-1204). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 28 February, 1937, the wine-growing terri¬ 
tories of the Foggia province have been declared infested with grape phylloxera. 
{Ibid., 29 marzo 1937, n. 73, p. 1176). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — By Decree of 18 July, 1936, the 
import of tubers and plants of potatoes, as well as the fruits and plants of toma¬ 
toes and egg-plants, is only allowed in the case of consignments which are accom¬ 
panied by certificates issued by the Plant Protection Service of the country of 
origin testifying that the place of origin of these products is exempt from wart 
disease (Synchytrium end obi oti cum) and the Colorado beetle ( Leptinotarsa decern - 
lineal a). Fields which are situated at a distance of at least 20 km. from any 
infested area of the Colorado beetle and wart disease are considered as being 
exempt. In respect of the wart disease, a lesser distance, though always exceeding 
5 km., is allowed, provided that, in this case, the potatoes have been examined 
by the Plant Protection Service of the country of origin and have been recognized 
as being free from wart disease. 

The importation of potatoes, tomatoes and egg-plants shall be effected by 
rail or else by certain routes indicated in the present Decree. 

Consignments arriving at the frontier without the above-mentioned certi¬ 
ficate will be refused. However, the importer may request their entry if an 
inspection the Plant Protection Service of Luxemburg carried out at his expense 
proves that the said consignments are free from wart disease and the Colorado 
beetle. 

In derogation of these dispositions, facilities are provided for those persons 
residing, at Luxemburg and cultivating fields in the border zone over the 
frontier. 

All persons cultivating or having in stock, potatoes, tomatoes and egg-plants 
are obliged to report at once the appearance of the Colorado beetle or wart disease 
in the fields or in the warehouses. ( Deutsches Handels-Archiv , Berlin, 1. 
Januar 1937, 91. Jarlig., S. 57 - 58 ). 
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*** By Decree of 17 December, 1936, relative to the control of grape phyl¬ 
loxera [. Phylloxera vastatrix], the right to import stocks and cuttings of the grape 
vine is reserved by the Wine-growing Station of the Grand-Duchy. The Decree 
of 29 May, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 10, p. 224], is repealed. (Ibid., 1, 
Februar 1937, S. 371). 

Morocco (French. Zone). — A Vizirial Decree of 23 January, 1937 (10 kaada 
1355 ) modifies the Vizirial Decree of 1 August, 1935 (12 joumada I 1355) relative 
to the application of sanitary measures to potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants on 
their entry into the French zone of the Sherifian Empire [see this Bulletin , 1936, 
No. 10, p. 227]. (Empire cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique francaise 
an Maroc. Bulletin officiel , Rabat, 26 fevrier 1937, XXYI e annee, n° 1270, p. 
285-286). 

Union Islands. — By Ordinance No. 1 of 1936, dated 18 November, 
1936, which may be cited as ' The Union Islands Plant Protection Ordinance, 
1936 * and shall come into force on 1 December, 1936, it shall be lawful for 
a District Officer or a Native Magistrate, if he shall know or suspect any plant 
or part of plant, whether introduced into Union Islands before or after the 
commencement of this Ordinance, to be affected with insect pest or disease, 
to cause the same to be examined and, if it is in his opinion necessary, ren¬ 
dered innocuous or destroyed. 

No person shall put ashore, introduce, or attempt, or be concerned in 
attempting to introduce or bring into the Union Islands:— 

(i) any plant or part of plant, or any fruit, or any soil, except with 
the prior written permission of an Inspector or of a District Officer, and upon 
such conditions (if any) as shall be prescribed in such permission; 

(ii) any copra sacks or other sacks shipped from or through American 
Samoa or Western Samoa except after such fumigation before leaving American 
Samoa or Western Samoa as an Inspector may prescribe; 

(iii) any other goods shipped from or through American or Western 
Samoa except after such fumigation before leaving American Samoa or Western 
Samoa as an Inspector may prescribe. 

Provided that fumigation pursuant to paragraph (iii) hereof shall not be 
required in respect of merchandise sold by retail in small parcels on board the 
importing vessel in the Union Islands in the ordinary way of native trade 
before being landed. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands (Plants) Regulation, 1911, shall cease to 
have any force or effect in the Union Islands upon the commencement of this 
Ordinance. (Supplement to the Western Samoa Gazette — Published by Author¬ 
ity, Apia, Western Samoa, November 18th, 1936, No. x, pp. 535-536). 

Union of South Africa* — By Proclamation No. 282 of 6 November, 1936, 
the following seeds, products and dead portions of plants shall be included in the 
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definition of plant in section two of the Agricultural Pests Act, 1911 (Act No. ir 
of 1911):— 

(a) The seeds of maize, barley, cotton, lucerne ( Medicago saliva ), tomato, 
oaks (Quercus spp.), chestnuts [Cast am a spp.), elms (Ulmus spp.), tea ( Camellia 
thea)] 

(b) The seeds and the flowering or seed heads of all species of Arctium ; 

(c) Unmanufactured cotton, including linters and all kinds of unspun 
cotton waste; 

(d) Unmanufactured broomcorn derived from Sorghum whether fresh or 
dry, and any broom or brush or other article made in whole or in part from Sor¬ 
ghum; 

(e) Unmanufactured and leaf tobacco; 

(/) Unmanufactured cork derived from the cork oak tree; 

(g) Uucerne hay, whether fresh or dried; 

(h) The peel of citrus fruit of any variety, w r hether fresh or dried. ( The 
Union of South Africa . Government Gazette , Pretoria, 4 December, 1936, Vol. CVI, 
No. 2392, p. 447). 

*** By Proclamation No. 283 of 6 November, 1936, Johannesburg, Pretoria 
and Nelspruit shall be additional ports of entry through which plants from 
oversea may be introduced into the Union, and Simonstown, Mossel Bay and 
Port Nolloth shall be additional ports of entry through which fruits, potatoes 
and onions, but no other plants, from oversea may be introduced into the Union. 
(Ibid., p. 448). 

By Proclamation No. 284 of 6 November, 1936, (a) the provision of 
sections eight to twelve inclusive of the Agricultural Pests Act, 1911 (Act No. 11 
of 1911) shall apply, mutatis mutandis , in respect of the introduction into the 
Union of plants from:— 

(i) The Mandated Territory of South West Africa; 

(ii) Portuguese East Africa, provided that the said provisions shall not 
apply to maize and barley from the territory administered by the Companhia de 
Mozambique; and 

(in) Any state or territory in Africa north of the Zambesi, excluding 
Northern Rhodesia, Njmsaland, and the Belgian Congo; and 

(b) The provisions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of section nine and of sec¬ 
tions ten to twelve inclusive of the said Act shall apply, mutatis mutandis , in res¬ 
pect of the introduction into the Union of:— 

(i) Seeds of maize and barley from the Belgian Congo; 

(ii) Any living plant from the Belgian Congo, Nyasaland or Northern 
Rhodesia; and 

(in) Any unmanufactured leaf tobacco, cotton seed, unmanufactured 
cotton lint, and all kinds of unspun cotton waste, but excluding purified cotton 
wool and cotton batting, from the Belgian Congo, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia 
ox Southern Rhodesia. (Ibid., p. 448). 
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*** % Proclamation No. 285 of 6 November, 1936, (a) the plants mention¬ 
ed in Schedule * A 5 hereto shall be added to the list of plants the introduction 
whereof into the Union is prohibited under section nine of the Agricultural Pests 
Act, 1911 (Act No. ri of 19x1); and (b) The plants mentioned in Schedule * B ' 
hereto shall be withdrawn from the list of plants the introduction whereof into 
the Union is prohibited under section nine of the said Act. 


Schedule A. 

(a) The seeds and the dowering or seed heads of aU species of Arctium. 

(b) Fresh stone fruits, viz.: apricots, plums, peaches, nectarines and cherries. 

( c) All species of citrus fruit and the peel thereof, whether fresh or dried, but exclud¬ 
ing candied citrus peel. 

(d) All species of Opuniia. 

{e) Uucerne hay, whether fresh or dried. 

Schedule B. 

Fresh grapes. 

(Ibid., pp. 448-449). 


*** By Proclation No. 286 of 6 November, 1936, the introduction into the 
Union of the plants mentioned in the Schedule hereto shall be subject to the 
restrictions set forth in the said Schedule. 

Schedule. 

Restrictions on the Introduction of Certain Plants from Cer¬ 
tain Countries. 

X. No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union:— 

(a) Any apples, pears, quinces or loquats from J apan, China, Korea, Manchuria or 
Bast Siberia; 

{b) Any plant or seed of any species of Castanea from North America or any other 
country where the disease known as * chestnut blight" [Endoihia parasitica) exists; 

(c) Any plant or seed of any species of Ulnius from the continent of Europe, or 
any other country where the elm disease {Graphium idmi) exists; 

(d) Any plant or seed of tea (Camellia then) from India, Japan, Formosa, or any 
other country where the disease known as ‘ blister blight ’ (Exobasidium vexans) exists, unless 
it is accompanied by a certificate from the Department of Agriculture, the Indian Tea 
Association, or other official institution in the country of origin stating that the said disease 
has not occurred within ten miles of the place where the seed or plant was produced; 

(e) Any tomato seed from Germany, Italy, North America or any other country 
where the disease known as * bacterial canker of tomato * (Aplanobacter michiganense) exists, 
unless the consignment is accompanied by a certificate from the Department of Agriculture, 
or other official institution in the country of origin, stating that the seed was produced by 
plants officially inspected in the field and found to be free from the said disease; 
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(/) Any rose plant from North America or Australia, or any other country where 
a virus disease of roses is known to occur, unless it is accompanied by a certificate from 
the Department of Agriculture, or other official institution in the country of origin, stating 
that no virus disease affecting roses is known to occur on the premises where it was grown. 


Restrictions on the Introduction of Pome Fruit Trees, Unman¬ 
ufactured Tobacco, Broom corn and Plants Packed in Soil. 

II. (i) Notwithstanding any permit issued to him under sub-section (3) of section 
nine of the Agricultural Pests Act, 1911 (Act No. 11 of 1911), no person shall introduce or 
cause to be introduced into the Union from oversea, from the Mandated Territory of South 
West Africa, Portuguese Bast Africa or any' State or Territory in Africa north of the Zambesi,, 
excluding Northern Rhodesia, Ny as aland and the Belgian Congo:— 

(a) Any pome fruit trees, including ornamental species of Mains, Pyvus, and Cydonia, 
unless an official certificate from the Department of Agriculture, or other official institution 
in the country of origin is produced, stating that the disease known as f fire blight ’ (Bacillus 
amyiovorus) is not known to occur on the premises where the plants were grown; 

(b) Any’ unmanufactured or leaf tobacco, unless an official certificate from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, or other official institution in the country of origin is produced, stating 
that the tobacco has been inspected and, to the best knowledge of the examining officer, is 
free from infestation by Ephestia elutella ; provided, however, that at the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Union exemption from this provision may be given; 

(c) Any broomcorn or any’ broom, brush or other article made in ivhole or in part 
from broom derived from Sorghum, if any unshredded broomcorn stalk or any portion thereof 
is present therein; 

pf) Any' plant packed in soil, except special rooting compost, 

(2) The provisons of sub-paragraph ( b ) hereof shall also apply 7- to unmanufactured or 
leaf tobacco introduced into the Union from the Belgian Congo, N\ r asaland, Northern Rhodesia 
or Southern Rhodesia. 


Restrictions on the Introduction of Citrus Trees, Fruit-Tree 
Stocks and Seeds and Plants of Lucerne. 

III. No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union from any’ 
place citrus trees, fruit-tree stocks or seeds or plants of lucerne; provided that permits may^ 
he issued Ivy the Department for the introduction of fruit-tree stocks of special value, subject 
to such precautions as the Department may determine; provided further that nothing con¬ 
tained in this paragraph shall applyr to the introduction of citrus trees, fruit-tree stocks 
or seeds or plants of lucerne by’ the Department. 


Restrictions Governing the Introduction of Potatoes. 

IV. (1) No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union any 
potato tubers, the introduction whereof is undesirable by r reason of the presence or suspected 
presence therein or thereon of any rot, decay 7- , scab or any other blemish whatever due or 
suspected to be due to an insect or a parasitic organism likely to be introduced with af¬ 
fected tubers. 
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Tlie Department may cause to be sorted at the expense of the owner all consignments 
of potatoes which arrive at any port of entry for introduction into the Union. 

The Department may reject all potatoes the introduction of which is found on such 
sorting to be undesirable. 

(2) No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union from oversea, 
or from Portuguese East Africa, the Mandated Territory of South West Africa or any of the 
States and Territories in Africa north of the Zambesi, except Northern Rhodesia, Xyasaland 
and the Belgian Congo, any consignment of potatoes unless he produces and delivers up to 
an officer:— 

(a) A statement on oath from the consignor declaring the country of origin and the 
particular place or places therein in which the potatoes were grown and giving data clearly 
establishing the identity of the consignment; and 

(b) A certificate from the Department of Agriculture of the declared count v of 
origin, or a certificate from some official institution in that country which the Minist- r has 
agreed to recognize, certifying that at a date not more than thirty days before the time of 
the dispatch of the consignment the disease known as black scab or warty disease [Synchy- 
trium endbbioticimi) has not been known to exist, so far as it is aware, within five miles of 
the place or places in which tlie potatoes are declared to have been grown; 

Provided that the certificate referred to in sub-paragraph \b / shall not be required in 
respect of any consignement from any country:— 

(a) If the Government thereof has certified to the Minister that the said disease lias 
not been known to exist in that country and that Government has undertaken to inform the 
Minister of any outbreak and if information recording an outbreak has not been received by 
the Minister; or 

{&) If the consignee produces from the Department of Agriculture or other aforesaid 
official institution of the declared country of origin a certificate dated within nine months of 
the day of arrival of the potatoes concerned, to the effect that the said disease has not been 
known to exist, so far as it is aware, in the shire, county, * departement \ or other such 
territorial division comprising the place or places in which tlie potatoes are declared to have 
been grown; if required by an officer the consignee shall produce to him an attested copy 
of the certificate herein provided for; or 

(r) I11 cases in which special arrangements have been made therefore, if a certificate 

is produced from an authority 1 - referred to in this paragraph, to the effect;— 

(i) That no case of the disease known as warty disease or black scab (Synch, endo - 
bioticum) has occurred, so far as it is aware, at the place or places where the potatoes are 
declared to have been grown; 

(ii) That the only outbreaks of the disease within five miles of such place or 
places are trivial and without menace to lands where potatoes are grown for sale; and 

(iii) That on official inspection the potatoes concerned were found to be apparently 
free from serious diseases and insect pests. 

Tlie Department shall not be responsible for any loss or expense that may be incurred 
through the detention of any consignment because of the absence of the necessary declaration 
or certificate. 

(3) No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union any articles 
contained in any consignment of potatoes which appear by the evidence of accompanying 
documents, or by being contained in similar boxes, bags, or other receptacles, to have origin¬ 
ated in the same area as the consignment found to be infected wfith black scab or warty 
disease (Synch, endobioticum ). 

{4) No person shall introduce or cause to be introduced into the Union any box, bag 
or other package of potatoes comprised in a consignement in which is discovered any patho- 
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genic bacterial disease or other disease on account of which potatoes are not admitted, if the 
inspection of a fair sample of the contents discloses that 15 per cent., or more, of the tubers 
are affected with any form of decay. 

{Ibid., pp. 449 - 451 )- 

*** By Proclamation No. 287 of 6 November, 1936, the restrictions set out 
in the Schedule accompaning this Proclamation shall apply in respect of the 
removal of certain plants from one place to another within the Union. These 
restrictions govern particularly the transportation of plants by rail, post or 
otherwise, the removal of plants infested by insect pests or plant diseases, and 
the removal of plants in certain areas. 

Forms 4 A ’ {Nurseryman’s certificate under Agricultural Pests Act) 
and f B ’ (Dealer’s certificate under Agricultural Pests Act) are appended. 
{Ibid., pp. 451-453). 
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[Also to the plant pathologist and the economic entomologist, it may 
sometimes be of interest to know the common names given in the different 
languages to a plant diseased or attacked by an insect or other pest. 
Therefore it is not out of place in this section to draw attention to this 
dictionary, which is as far as is known, the most recent work of this kind 
published up-to-date. 

The book is divided into two main parts. In the first half are given in alpha¬ 
betical order, each being designated by a reference number, the Latin names 
of 3657 plants, for the most part cultivated or otherwise useful, followed 
by the indication of the respective plant family, by the synonyms, and 
whenever possible by the equivalent vernacular names in Arabic, Armenian, 
English, French, German, Italian and Turkish languages. 

Illustrations on a small scale are given for approximately half the plants 
mentioned. 

Then follow, always in the first part of this dictionary, an Arabic translitera¬ 
tion system, keys to the pronunciation of the Armenian, Turkish and Latin 
words, .several pages of addenda and errata, as well as a bibliography, in 
which, however, no mention is made of several works of the same kind, for 
example, those of Britten and Holland (1878-1884), Clute (1923), Penzig (1924), 
Rolland (1890-1914), Salomon and Voss (1903)* San Giorgio (1870), Ulrich 
(1872), the consultation of which would have undoubtedly facilitated the task 
of the A. and would, perhaps, afforded a greater perfection in his own work. I11 
fact, apart from the orthographic imperfections noted here an there, the choice 
of the vernacular names given often comes in for some criticism, as they are 
not always those in common everyday use. However, these and other slight 
faults are certainly excusable and are in part inevitable in a work of this 
type and importance. 

The second and concluding section of the volume comprises seven alphabetical 
lists of the common names of the plants in the languages chosen in the compil¬ 
ation of this dictionary. To facilitate consultation, each list is printed on 
paper of a distinguishing colour and each vernacular name is designated by 
its respective reference number]. 
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[As explained in the preface, this collection of methods has been prepared 
primarily as an introduction to research for the use of students interested 
in plant diseases. 

The volume contains:— 


Preliminary considerations. 

Chapter I. Foundation of a research problem. 

Chapter II. General laboratory equipment. 

Chapter III. Culture media. 

Chapter IV. Certain physical-chemical measurements. 
Chapter V. Isolation, culture, and inoculation. 

Chapter VI. Virus diseases. 

Chapter VII. Certain procedures for pathological histology. 
Chapter VIII, Epidemiology, environnent, and control. 
Chapter IX. Statistical analyses. 

Chapter X. Records and manuscripts. 

Chapter XI, Laboratory exercise topics]. 
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NOTES 

International Competition Relative to the Control of Vine Mildew. — The man¬ 
agement of the Bulletin de VInstitut aenologiqite d’AIge'rie, 58, me Matey, Algiers, has 
instituted a money competition open to experts of every nationality^, for written ac¬ 
counts describing briefly’ and particularly’ in a clear and practical manner, the organiz¬ 
ation and operation of an individual or collective forecasting station for the issue of 
spray warnings against attacks of vine mildew (Plasmopara viticola ). 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Angola: Locust Movements (Nemadacris sepiemfasciuta and Locmsia mi *° 
grotoria migratorioides) f 

During the month of January, 1937, several swarms were reported in dif¬ 
ferent localities of the Luanda, Benguela, Huila and Bie provinces. 

In the Cambanibe district, Luanda province, 600 kg<. of adults and 50 kgs. 
of eggs were destroyed; 300 kgs. of insects were also destroyed in the circumscrip¬ 
tion of Luchazes Bie province. 


Eritrea: Locusts § 

During the month of March, 1937, no locusts were reported in the Colony. 
Observations made along the coastal region to ascertain any eventual 
appearance of the desert locust (Schistoccrca %regaria) gave negative results. 


Greece: The Lima Bean Pod Borer, EUella zinckenella ft 

An examination has been made at the Benaki Phytopathological Institute 
of Etiella zinckenella Tr. (Lep. Pyralidae ), the moths of which have made their 
appearance in mid-April of the current year. 

This insect is harmful to peas, beans, dolichos and soya beans in the Larissa 
region. 

According to information given by the District Agricultural Service, if a 
wet summer occurs, the damage is limited to late varieties; but, if, on the 
contrary, there is a dry summer, the harvest may be completely destroyed. 


* Under this and the nest heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
f Communication from Mr. Jorge de Barros Rodrigues Oueiroz, * Ingdnieur agronome’. 
Director of the Laboratory of Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology, Luanda, attached as 
Technical Adviser to the Locust Control Services, transmitted to the Institute by the Government 
General of the Colony. 

§ Communication from Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of 'Eritrea. 
Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

ft Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor Dr. C. A. IsaakidLs^ 
Director of the Benaki Phytopathological Institute, Kiphissia-Athens, Greece. 


Mon. 6 Ingl . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Madagascar: Phytopathological and Entomological Notes * 

The following notes were drawn up in November, 1936. 

Coffee. 

Black rot, Coriicmm kolerogu (Cooke) von Hohnel. In May, 1936, 
on samples originating from the Manakara region (East Coast), C. holeroga was 
found for the first time in Madagascar. 

Witches' broom. In the north-west of Mandritsara on Coffea ara~ 
hiea plants grown in extremely poor soil and badly attacked by Hemileia vasia - 
iri.w twigs with a very considerable number of buds interspersed with fruits in 
which some seeds often have an incomplete development, were observed. On 
this coffee species, anomalies of this kind occasionally reported, chiefly in Uganda, 
Tanganyika and in the Philippines, would appear to be very rare. It was not 
possible to ascertain the cause of same. 

F 0 m e s ? On the east coast and chiefly in the neighbourhood of Manakara, 
a disease affecting the collar and main roots of the coffee plant is found. This 
disease is caused by a fungus with a septated mycelium of a yellow colour which 
destroys the bark and bast but leaves the wood. This parasite can attack healtln- 
. coffee plants and provoke a rapid dying off. The sterility of the mycelium ren¬ 
ders the identification of this organism impossible, which possibly belongs to the 
Femes genus. 

There appears to be some connexion between the extent of the disease and 
the poverty of the soil in phosphoric acid. 

Eass a va . 

Mosaic. During the rainy season 1935-1936, in many parts of the island 
(South, Take Alaotra, environs of Anjiro), a considerable diffusion of mosaic and 
a concurrent pullulation of Aleyrodidae , taking no doubt the part of vectors, were 
observed. In some farms, symptoms of disease were noted in all plants of the 
variety known as Malagasy cassava. The Agricultural Stations are breeding 
and distributing the most resistant types of cassava, having at the same time 
the necessary qualities for industrial uses. 

Fire. A disease which has been designated by us under the name of c fire ' 
and which appears to have been present in the country for some considerable 
time, has caused in some regions a heavy leaf fall in the young cassava plants. 
The disease commences with small angular spots, of a light chestnut colour on 
the upper surface of the leaf, and bluish on the under side. In transparence. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. O. Bouriquet, Chief 
of the Phytopathologies! laboratory and Chief in Charge of the laboratory of Agricultural Ento¬ 
mology; Pasteur' Institute, Tananarive, * Madagascar. 
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they ressemhle the f taclies d’huile ' characteristic of the down}’ mildew of the 
vine (Plasmopara viticola ). On the surface, very minute drops of a light yellow 
colour soon make their appearance. Then the injur}- spreads and causes the 
drying up of a considerable part of the folioles which then appear to have been 
touched by a flame. This last stage is observed chiefly in the lower leaves which 
may cause a premature leaf fall. 


Sugar Cane. 

On maize an Aphis has been found which has been identified as Aphis maid is 
Fitch (= A. adusta Zeh.), vector of the sugar cane mosaic. 

Rice, 

The Chrysomelid Trichispa sericea Guer,, long known in the country and called 
by the natives under the name of Haom-bary, swarms at the end of the dry season. 
It can cause considerable damage to transplanted rice when the rains are delayed 
and necessitate replanting in large areas of the rice-fields. 

In October-November 1935 and during the same period in the following 
year, new experiments were undertaken for the purpose of determining methods 
for the control of this parasite. From observations made in the neighbourhood 
of Tananarive, it appears that at the end of the dry cold season, the first serious 
infestation occurs in the nurseries when the rice has not yet been transplanted and 
it is very important to free the young rice plants of this parasite before transplant¬ 
ing. When it is a question of controlling adults living on the surface of the 
leaves, a paraffin and soap emulsion may be used (water xoo litres, soap 2 
paraffin 5 litres) or commercial preparations with a pyrethrum basis. In order 
to reach the larvae and nymphs protected from the insecticide by the leaf epider¬ 
mis and which are not affected by submersion in water, the tips of the leaves where 
the insects are most numerous can be destroyed, either when the plant is grow¬ 
ing in the nursery, or when lifted and put into bundles. But this process has the 
disadvantage of shortening the plants, thus rendering handling difficult, therefore, 
it is preferable to soak the rice bundles up to the level of the binding in boiling 
water for 15-30 seconds. This treatment does not have any harmful effect on the 
plant. If, in spite of this treatment, a considerable number of the insects appear 
on the transplanted rice, in order to prevent their spread, submersion of the rice 
fields for 48 hours is recommended, when the arrangement of the fields and the 
quantity of water at disposal permit. If this is not possible, 8 to 10 litres of gas 
oil to the hectare can be poured over the areas where the insects are most numer¬ 
ous. When this liquid has spread over the area, the plants are beaten with 
bamboo sticks 2 or 3 times at intervals of 15 minutes. By this means, in many 
experiments, a considerable proportion of insects were destroyed. 

On some Trichispa , an organism (probably a mite) of a coral red colour was 
found, which appears to live on the beetle. As far as is known, this organism 
has not yet been reported. Some specimens have been forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, London, for identification. 


* Mon. 6 Ingh 
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Italian Somaliland: Locusts * 

During the month of Match, 1937, no Iccusts were reported 111 the Colony. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Ivory Coast). — By Decree No. 51 A E. of the 
Governor-Genera! of French West Africa, dated 9 January, 1937, the Decree 
No. 3481 of Lieutenant-Governor of Ivory Coast, dated 17 November, 1936, 
rendering compulsory the declaration of the ' rosette * disease [virus disease] 
of the groundnut is approved. [Journal officiel de VAfriqne occidentale jrancaise, 
Goree, 23 Janvier 1937, 33" annee, n° 1704, p. 133). 

French West Africa (French Guinea). — By Decree No. 28 A. G. of 
7 January, 1937, the reward paid for the capture of rats at Conakry is increased 
to 0.25 fr. per animal, from 1 January, 1937. [Journal officiel de la Guinea 
fnmeaise, Conakry, 15 Janvier 1937, 27° ann.ee, n° 867, p. 32). 

Germany. — By Decree of 5 February, 1937, the Decree of 27 March, 
1935 [see this Bulletin , 1935, No. 6, p. 132], relating to the application of 
the Law on hunting of 3 July, 1934, has been modified. 

The dispositions in force up-to-date conceded to the proprietors of enclosed 
lands, 011 special permission given by the competent authorities, the right to 
destro}’ rabbits causing damage to their crops. This concession has now also 
been extended to blackbirds. However, it is still forbidden to use fire arms 
for the destruction of these enemies unless special permission has been granted. 

As a general rule, it is prohibited to spread poison bait outside houses 
and well-fenced-in areas. However, it is permitted in the control of mice, 
musk-rats, hamsters, and rats to use poisoned grains, preparations with a phos¬ 
phorous basis, zinc phosphide and squill. Cartridges liberating a poison gas 
and carbon sulphide may also be employed. Preparations made with a thallium 
basis can only be adopted in exceptional cases and by special authorization' 
of the competent authorities. All the poisons must be distributed in such a 
way as to prevent their access to animals other than those in question. 

With regard to the destruction of crows and magpies by means of poison 
preparations, only poisoned eggs are to be utilized. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutz - 
bestimmungen , Berlin, x. Marz 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 2, S- 22-25). 

***/Py. Ordinance of xo February, 1937, completing the Decree of 5 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1937, summarized above, regulations have been established to which 
eggs, rendered poisonous and intended for the control of crows and magpies, 
must conform. 


* Communication from Dr. Ferrantis Payjeri Fontana, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of 
Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 
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The egg>. natural or artificial, must have a minimum weight of 55 g. The 
openings through which the eggs will have been filled must be hermetically 
sealed. 

The shell must be white and bear the word * Giftei * (poisoned egg) in clear, 
easily legible characters. 

The toxic mixture which must fill at least three quarters of the egg, leaving, 
however, a small space free, must contain a quantity of phosphorus between 
1 Vz % 3 % the weight of the egg. ( Ibid ., S. 25). 

*** By Ordinance of the Agriculture Corporation, dated 20 February, 1937 
the general provisions of 12 March, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 7, p. 14b] 
regulating seed certification have been completed by dispositions regarding the 
application of the rules established. ( Ibid S. 25). 

By Circular of 24 February, 1937, relating to grape-vines to be grafted, 
a list is given of the varieties which during the year 1937 and on authoriza¬ 
tion by the competent authorities, can be empkwed for this purpose. 

The list gives two groups of varieties. The first group can be admitted 
in all wine-growing districts, while the second is excluded from the districts 
where the so-called * kurzriisslige ’ phylloxera is known to exist. {Ibid., 1. April 
X 937 > Nr. 3, S. 69-70). 

By Ministerial Disposition of 9 March, 1937, based on the Decrees of 
28 March, 1929 and 30 September, 1932 for the purpose of preventing the intro¬ 
duction of the carnation leaf roller \Tortrix promiband\ [see this Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 6, p. 83; 1932, No. 12, p. 205; 1937, No. 1, p. 4], the importation of 
carnations (cut flowers) is authorized up to 30 April, 1937. (NdchrichtenblaU 
fiiv den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst t Berlin, Anfang April 1937, 17. Jahrg., 
Nr. 4, S. 36). 

Germany (Anhalt). — By Police Ordinance, dated 30 January, 1937, 
measures relating to the control of the beet leaf bug [Piesma quadrat a] have 
been approved. The dispositions correspond to those sanctioned by the Decree 
of 21 December, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 3, p. 54] in Saxony. {Amt- 
liehe Pflannenschutzbestimmungen , Berlin, x. Marz 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 2, S. 26). 

*** By a second Ordinance of the same date relating to the control of the 
beet leaf bug in the regions under observation, it is decided that in order to 
prevent the diffusion of the existing centres of infestation, beet, spinach and white 
beet fields seriously infested with this pest, must, on notification by a competent 
official, be re-ploughed. (. Ibid .). 

Germany (Bavaria). — By Police Ordinance of xo March, 1937, relative 
to hop downy mildew (Pseudoperanospora humuli) it is prescribed to lift up 
and bind the shoots of hop plants at at least 4 m. above the level of the 
ground, as soon as their height permits. 
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Hop crops must be treated with Bordeaux mixture or an}- other preparation 
recommended by the Plant Protection Service. The treatment must be repeated 
at least three times each year, and at least once during the flowering period. 

Crops which have not received the above-indicated treatments during the 
period decided by the local police authorities, will be destroyed by request of 
these latter. 

The police authorities can also cause the necessary operations to be executed 
at the expense of those who have delayed treatment. (Amlliche Pjhnizen - 
schutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. April 1937* Bd. IX, Nr. 3, S. 70-7X). 

Germany (Saxony). — By Decree of 23 February, 1937, official per¬ 
mits are to be issued to persons employed in the control of plant diseases and 
pests in horticultural establishments. Only those persons in possession of this 
X3ermit are authorized to excercise this calling. Their work will be controlled 
by competent authorities. (.Amlliche PflanzenscJmtzbestimmungcn , Berlin, r. Marz 
1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 2, S. 2S-29). .. 

England and Wales. — With the object of preventing the introduction, 
through the medium of imported plants, of the Chrysanthemum Midge (. Uiarthro - 
no my ia hypogaea, F. Low), the Importation of Plants (Amendment) Order of 
1937, dated 10 March, 1937, prohibits, as from 12 April, 1937, the landing in 
England or Wales from any country other than Scotland, Northern Ireland, the 
Irish Free State, the Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands of any living Chrysan¬ 
themum plant, and parts thereof (except seeds) for planting, except under licence. 
The Order also prescribes that the health certificates required under the Impor¬ 
tation of Plants Order of 1933 [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. 11, pp. 250-251] to 
accompany imported plants must include a statement that the consignment 
does not contain am- Chrysanthemum plant. (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1937, 
No. 197, (D. I. P. 597), London, 1937, 2 pp.). 

*** With the object of preventing the introduction of the cherry fruit fly 
[Rhagoletis cerasi ], the Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 1937 prescribes 
that during the 1937 season cherries grown in Spain -will be admitted without 
restriction until 18 May, after which date the importation of Spanish cherries 
is prohibited. Cherries grown in France will be admitted until 27 May if ac¬ 
companied by a certificate of origin; after that date the importation of French 
cherries is prohibited, with the exception of district around Honfieur; details of 
this district are given in the Order. Cherries grown in Italy will be admitted 
until 12 June if accompanied by a certificate of origin; after that date only those 
certified to have been grown within the region of Emilia or the Province of 
Verona will be allowed to enter; after 23 June the importation of all Italian 
cherries is prohibited. Cherries grown in Germany will be admitted until 26 
June if accompanied by a certificate of origin; after that date no German 
cherries will be admitted except those certified not to have been grown south 
of i latitude 53 0 N. or in East Prussia. Cherries grown, in Hungary will be 
adxnitted until 17 'June if accompanied by a certificate of origin; after that 
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date, the importation of Hungarian cherries is prohibited. Certificates of origin 
must accompany cherries grown in any other European country which are 
imported after 18 May. (The Gardeners' Chronicle , London, April 24, 1937, 
Third Series, Vol. Cl, No. 2626, pp. 263-264). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 99.6S2 of 13 February, X937, 
from 1 April, 1937, the transport of plants in general to the following zones is 
prohibited:— 

The provinces of Ea Rioja, Catamarca, and Buenos Aires, South of 
the Ciudad of Bahia Blanca and the Territories of Rio Negro, Neuquen, and 
Chubut, unless accompanied by a sanitary certificate issued by a technical officer 
authorized by the Ministry of Agriculture, following an inspection of the plants 
at the place of origin. 

The transport of trees and ornamental plants, accompanied by a health 
certificate for free transit, and despatched by authorized nurseries to the above- 
mentioned zones is permitted if the plants originate in those officially recognized 
establishments existing in the same zones. 

The transport of fruit trees, including grape vines and olive trees, at any 
period whatsoever to the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and Cordoba, is pro¬ 
hibited, unless accompanied by a sanitary.certificate for the transit, delivered 
by a technical officer authorized by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The exemptions accorded by Article 4 of Decree No. 76.891 of iS Feb¬ 
ruary, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 6, p. 126], for the transit of plants 
in general and fruit trees destined to the above-mentioned zones, are revoked. 

The Decree No. 45.741 of 21 July, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 12, 
p. 276] is also revoked. (Boletin Oficial de la Repiiblica Argentina. Buenos 
Aires, 4 de marzo de 1937, ano XEV, mini. 12.797, pag. 2465). 

*** By Decree No. 99.906 of 17 February, 1937, the port of Alvear, Pro¬ 
vince of Corrientes, is authorized up to 30 June, 1937 to receive oranges origin¬ 
ating in Itaqui, Brazil, in transit to the Federal Capital where they will be 
inspected. (Ibid., pags. 2465 y 2466). 

*** By Decree No. 100.594 of 20 February, 1937, the import and export 
of leaf and cut tobacco can only be effected through the ports of Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, Santa Be, and Bahia Blanca. 

The customs authorities shall not permit the importation nor the embark- 
inent for export of any consignment of tobacco unless a certificate of inspection 
granted by the * Division de la Produccion Tabacalera * of the Department of 
Agriculture is presented, and in which it is stated, inter alia , that the product 
is in good health condition. (Ibid., pag. 2466). 

Australia (Queensland), — A Proclamation of 18 March, 1937, prohibits 
the removal of sugar-cane plants in the parish of Sophia, Mulgrave District, on 
account of gumming disease [Bacterium vasculorum ]. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, Brisbane, 20 March, 1937, Vol. CXEVIIX, No. 59, pp. xo5x~io-52). 

** Mon. 6 Ingl. 

tft 
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'Colombia. — By Decree No. 2850 of 17 November, 1936, as a measure 
of plivtosanitary protection, the introduction of used packing sacks into the 
country is absolutely prohibited. (Diario Oticial, Bogota, 22 de dieieinbre de 
1936, aiio LXXXI, mini. 23305, pag. 768). 

The President of the Republic approved on 2 March, 1937, an agree¬ 
ment drawn up between the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce and Mr. 
Efraiin Henrique Isaacs Molano, by which the latter will make in Germany 
specialized studies in tobacco pathology. (Ibid., 17 de marzo de 1937, afl ° 
LXXIII, mini. 23435, pag. 566). 

By Resolution No. 95 of 4 March, 1937 permission is no longer ac¬ 
corded for the introduction of those plants remaining in the custom-houses 
of the Republic which were not accompanied by a certificate of health 
from the country of origin, or those which in the opinion of the Agricultural 
Inspector of Plant Protection constitute a danger in the propagation of diseases 
in the interior of the country. (Ibid,, 12 de marzo de 1937, mini. 23431, 
pag. 533)* 


Scotland. — The Sale of Diseased Plants (Scotland) (Amendment) Order 
of 1937, dated 16 February, 1937 substitutes in Article 1 of the Sale of Diseased 
Plants (Scotland) Order of 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 7, p. 156] for the 
words 4 Inspector of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland ’ the words 
* Inspector of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland or of the Local Authority \ 

(Statutory Rules and Orders , 1937. No. Destructive Insect and Pest , Scotland . 

o. 3 


The Sale of Diseased (Scotland) (Amendment) Order of 1937. Dated February 16 , 
1937 s London, 1937, 1 p.). 


*** The Importation of Plants (Scotland) (Amendment) Order of 1937, 
dated 25 March, 1937, prohibiting as from 12 April, 1937 the importation 
of Chrysanthemum plants, contains provisions analogous to those adopted 
against the Chrysanthemum Midge (Diarthronomyia hypogaea) for England and 
•Wales [see this Bulletin t 1937, No. 6, p. 122]. (Destructive Insect and Pest , 
Scotland . The Importation of Plants (Scotland) (Amendement) Order of 1937 , 
Dated March 25, 1937 , 2 pp. [Mimeographed]). 

France. — In the programme, approved on 6 February, 1937 by the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, of research work and studies which shall be undertaken in 
1937 by the Stations and Laboratories dependent on the 4 Direction ’ of Agri¬ 
culture, also figure numerous questions relative to Plant Pathology, Agricultural 
Zoology and Ph3 7 topliarniacy. (Ministere de V Agriculture. Direction de 1 'Agri¬ 
culture. Bulletin de POffi.ce de Renseignements agricoles , Paris, 15 fevrier 1937, 
annee 1937, n° 4, p. 84-85). 

: *** A Decree of 15 March, 1937 promulgates the International Convention 

/ Protection, signed at Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this Bulletin , 

4 ^ PP- 50 - 55 ]- {Ibid., !$• avril 1937, n° 8, p. 146-148). 

iA§ HI ' * T ,l y ^ 1 <f 1 ' ’ : ’ , ’ 
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*** A notification of the Ministry of Agriculture indicates to producers 
and exporters of cherries in Great Eritain the regulations which must he 
complied villi, in conformity- with the Importation of Raw Cherries Older of 
1937 [see this Bulletin, 1937, No. 6, pp. 122-123]. Copies of the certificates (at¬ 
testation of origin and phytopathological certificate) are appended to this noti¬ 
fication, (Journal offwiel de la Repubhque frangaise, Paris, 12 mai 1937, LXIX 11 
annee, n° 109, p. 51S9). 

India. — The Notification No. F. 116-34-A., dated 11 November, 1936, 
informs that the Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind is empowered to inspect and 
grant certificates in respect of plants intended for export to the United King¬ 
dom and to other countries the Governments of which require a certificate of 
freedom from disease to accompany consignments of plants. Arrangements 
have been made at the Fruit Farm, Mirpurkhas, Sind, for inspection and cer¬ 
tification, but 10 days notice in advance has to be given by the consignors 
in each case. (Agriculture and Live-stock in India , Delhi, March, 1937, Yol. VII, 
Pt. II, p. 241). 

Italy. — According to Article 5 of the commercial and shipping treaty 
between the Kingdom of Italy and the Turkish Republic, signed at Rome, 29 
December, 1936 and put into force by the Royal Decree-Law No. 287 of 14 Jan¬ 
uary, 1937, each of the contracting parties reserves the right to ban or restrict 
the import, export and transit of goods coming within the transactions between 
the two countries, inter alia for reasons of sanitary and veterinary policy and 
with a view to protect animals and plants against diseases, pests and parasites 
of every kind, provided that these prohibitions or restrictions be applied at the 
same time to all other countries finding themselves in the same conditions. 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 24 marzo 1937, anno 78°, n. 69, 
pp. irro-rri2). 

By Law No. 428 of 18 January, 1937, has been changed to Law the 
Royal Decree-Law T No. 1330 of 11 June, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 9, 
p. 202] modifying the Law No. 987 of 18 June. 1931 [see this Bulletin , 1931, 
No. 9, p. 166] containing measures for the protection of cultivated plants and 
agricultural products against noxious agents, also measures for the organization 
of Services relative thereto. (Ibid., 15 aprile 1937, n. 88, pp. 1428-1429). 

By Ministerial Decree of 22 March, 1937, a ccmpetition based 011 
examinations and qualifications is opened for the obtention of ten bursaries 
of finishing courses in plant pathology and economic entomology at the Royal 
Research and Experiment Institutes for Phytopathology and also the Royal 
Observatories for Plant Diseases. (Ibid., 20 aprile 1937, n. 92, p. 1492). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 26 March, 1937, the 
application of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent, is 
extended from 1 April, 1937 to the parasiticide * Saponafis h (Ibid., 4 maggio 
1937, n. 103, p. 1642). 
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*** By Decree of the “Minister of Finance, elated 30 March, 1937, the 
application of the trade duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent., is 
extended to the parasiticides ' Neodendrm ' and ' Miscodrin h {Ihid,, 29 aprile 
1937, 11. 99, p. 1593)* 

Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, 
dated 11 February, 1937, authorizes the destruction of boars causing serious dam¬ 
age to crops in certain zones in the circumscription of civil control of Zaer. 
(Empire cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin 
official, Rabat, 5 mars 1937, XXVP annee, n° 1271, p. 329), 

*** By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 25 February, 
1937, a syndical Association has been established for the control of plant para¬ 
sites, which is called 4 The Syndical Association for the control of the red scale 
at Foucauld h 

The Association is administrated according to the prescriptions of the Dahir 
■of 17 December, 1935 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 3, pp. 107-108] and the Decrees 
taken relating to the application of this text [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. 108, 
.and No. 8, pp. 179-180], its purpose being for the control of the red scale [Chrysom- 
phalus dictyosperm i ]. 

The offices of this Association are established at Foucauld, Maison du colon. 
{Ibid., p, 328-329). 

Mauritius (Colony of). — By Proclamation No, 10 of 29 February, 1936, 
the importation of the following articles into Mauritius from any country or place 
•whatever, including the Dependencies of Mauritius, is absolutely prohibited:— 

(a) Grape-vine plants imported from countries where phylloxera [Phyl¬ 
loxera vastatrix] exist, except when such plants are accompanied by a certificate 
•signed by the Director of Agriculture, or other competent official authority of 
the country of origin, to the effect that the vines have not been exposed to the 
infection of phylloxera for the six weeks prior to the date of shipment; 

(b) earth and leaf and garden mould; 

(c) live plants of all sorts, including roots, tubers, cuttings and grafts 
in any description of earth or soil; 

(d) dung or animal droppings (except guano, and dung or animal drop¬ 
pings from Rodriguez); 

(e) forage; 

(/) timber with the bark on. 

The importation into Mauritius, from Reunion, of seeds of plants for use as 
green dressings is absolutely prohibited. 

The importation of sand and ballast shall only be permitted under a permit 
previously obtained from the Director of Agriculture, and subject to such condi¬ 
tions as lie may prescribe for the unloading, packing, removal and for the treat¬ 
ment of such sand and ballast before any use is made thereof. 

The importation into Mauritius of tobacco seeds from any country or place 
whatever, including the Dependencies of Mauritius, shall be permitted only if 
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such seeds are either accompanied by a certificate signed by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture or other competent official authority in the country of origin to the 
effect that the seeds have been properly disinfected before shipment, or, failing 
the production of such certificate, after disinfection in the Colony by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture before delivery. 

The importation into Mauritius of potatoes from any country or place what¬ 
ever shall as from the 1st of July, 1936, be permitted only if each consignment 
is covered by a certificate signed by a competent official in the country or place 
of origin that the potatoes originated from a district free from potato wart (Syn- 
chytrium endobioticum) and Colorado beetle (Lcptinotarsa decemlineaia). 

The following articles may be imported under a permit previously obtained 
from the Director of Agriculture:— 

(a) sugar canes or cuttings or any other part thereof and the living vege¬ 
table parts (e. g. leaves, stems or roots) of any other member of the family of 
Gramineae; 

( b ) living plants or bulbils of Agave or Fourcroea ; 

( c) tea plants; 

(d) dung or animal droppings from Rodriguez; 

(d j ) live plants of all sorts, and any parts thereof, and all seeds and fresh 
fruits when imported by air transport. 

The following articles when imported under a permit from the Director of 
Agriculture, or where the importation thereof is not prohibited, shall before delivery 
at the port of entry be inspected by an officer deputed for the purpose by the 
Director of Agriculture on the application of the importer:— 

(#) sugar canes or cuttings thereof; 

( b ) live plants of all sorts, including roots, tubers, cuttings, grafts, buds 
and all parts, or sections of any sort, of live plants; 

(c) all seeds and fresh fruits whatever; 

(d) dung or animal droppings from Rodriguez. 

The consignee or his agent shall, upon request, open the coverings and afford 
the inspecting officer every facility for conducting the examination. 

If, on such inspection, the articles are found to be not free from pests or dis¬ 
eases they may be ordered to be destroyed by the consignee or his agent under the 
supervision of the inspecting officer, or to be subjected to such process of disinfec¬ 
tion or treatment as the inspecting officer may prescribe, and the consignee or 
his agent shall pay in respect of such treatment such fees and charges as axe pre¬ 
scribed. 

Wrappings, cases, packages, or other coverings which contain or have con¬ 
tained any of the articles above mentioned may also be ordered to be destroyed 
by the consignee or his agent under the supervision of the inspecting officer. 

If removal is authorized, all sugar canes or cuttings thereof, and at the discre¬ 
tion of the Director of Agriculture, any other live plants including roots, tubers, 
cuttings, grafts and buds and all parts and sections of any sort of such live plants,, 
shall be planted in nursery apart from growing plants of the same kind and shall 
be subject to inspection by the Department of Agriculture from, time to time 
during at least twelve months from the date of importation. 
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If, on such inspection, the articles are found to be not free from pests or dis¬ 
eases not known to occur in the Colony they shall be rooted out and destroyed 
by the owner under the immediate supervision of the inspecting officer, and if 
found to be not free from pests or diseases known to occur, they shall be so treated 
by the owner as may be directed by the Director of Agriculture* 

Nothing herein contained shall prohibit or prevent the Government from 
making such importations of articles as it may require for scientific investigations, 
(Legal Supplement to the Official Gazette of the Mauritius Government, No. 24 of 
February 29th, 1936, pp. 15-18). 

By General Notice No. 502 the collection and transport of adult beetles 
of Phytalus smithi Arrow is strictly prohibited in certain areas of Moka and 
Flacq districts. ( The Government Gazette of the Colony of Mauritius, Port L,ouis, 
September 5, 1936, No. 57, p. 412). 

New Zealand. — By Special Order made by the Martinborougli Council 
on 8 February, 1937, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 17 February 
3:937, broom [Cytisus scoparius], gorse \Ulex europaeus ], hemlock [Conium ma~ 
culatum], and milk-thistle [Silybunt] are declared noxions weeds within the Borough 
of Martinborougli. (The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, February 25, 1937, 
Numb. 12, p. 478). 

Western Samoa. —- A Proclamation of 1 March, 1937 prohibits the export¬ 
ation to the Union (Tokelau) Islands of:— 

(1) Any copra sacks or other sacks shipped from or through American 
Samoa or Western Samoa; 

(ii) Passengers" baggage or any personal effects; 

(iii) Trees, shrubs, plants, vegetables, fruits, etc.; 

(iv) Native mats or matting, or other articles or things fabricated within 
the islands of Polynesia from plants or plant matter; 

(v) Soil or humus, whether packed separately or with or adhering to 
any other articles or things; 

unless they shall have been fumigated at a fumigating station immediately 
previously to export. (The Western Samoa Gazette , Apia, March 17, 1937, 
No. 100, p. 571). 

Tunis, — The Decree of 5 January, 1937 '(22 cliaoual 1355) regulating 
the import of vegetables into Tunis, disposes that Article 4 of the Decree of 
•29 January, 1892, modified by the Decrees of 5 July, 1924 and 23 September, 
1932, is again modified as follows:— 

4 The vegetables listed in Article 3, paragraph 1, which must be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate of origin, may be imported into Tunis by sea or land. 

By sea, they may only be introduced through the ports of Bizeite, Tunis, 
Sousse, Sfax and Gabes. 

By land, the import of these vegetables is authorized through the customs 
.houses of Gkardimaou and Rkilane, but in these two cases, verification is made 
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at Tunis and transit per Ghardimaou or Rhiiatie is effected as for international 
transit. The importation of these vegetables is also authorized through the 
Tunisian customs at Babough, under the conditions established by Decree of 
the Director of Economic Affairs. 

These vegetables may only introduced during the period from 15 October 
to 15 May, with the exception of flowerbulbs, the import of which is author¬ 
ized from 1 August, after sanitary inspection by one of the agents specially 
nominated for this purpose by the Director of Economic Affairs \ (Journal 
ufficiel iunisien, Tunis, 2 fevrier 1937, 56 s annee, n° 10, p. 133). 

*** By Decree of 21 January, 1937 (9 doul kaada 1335) and by deroga¬ 
tion of Decree of 3 May, 1933, the replanting is authorized, as a special instance 
and only for the 1936-1937 season, on equal areas, of vines, which were uprooted 
during the year 1936 in accordance with the Decrees of 24 January, 1892 and 
5 July, 1924, relating to the protection of vineyards against grape phylloxera 
\ Phylloxera vastatrix ]. 

This replanting of vines may only he effected after an individual enquiry 
by the Technical Services of the Direction of Economic Affairs and on areas 
situated outside infested zones and protection zones. 

In the case where replanted vines might be later infected with grape phyl¬ 
loxera, the persons or companies who were authorized to effect the said replant¬ 
ing shall not benefit by the indemnities provided for by Article 23 of the 
Decree of 5 July, 1924. (Ibid., 22 j an vie r 1937, n° 7. p. 86). 

By Decree of 28 January, 1937 (16 doul kaada 1355) and by dero¬ 
gation to the dispositions of Article 1 of the Decree of 29 January, 1892, 
modified by the Decree of 24 December, 1903, the Director of Economic 
Affairs is authorized to import into Tunis, during the period from 25 January, 
1937 to 15 March, 1937, cuttings of Ameiican vines, rooted cuttings and grafted 
rooted cuttings, with a view to the production of stock plants destined for the 
reconstruction of Tunisian vineyards. 

Paragraph 5 of Article 17 of the Decree of 29 January, 1892, modified 
by the Decree of 5 July, 1924, is also modified as follows:— 

£ The multiplication of the American vine by seeds, cuttings, slips, graft¬ 
ings, etc., is authorized under special conditions established by Decree of the 
Director of Economic Affairs \ The remainder of the paragraph is unaltered. 

The cuttings must be accompanied by a certificate of health and origin, 
stating that they have been inspected and ale free from all plant and animal 
patasites. 

The importation shall only take place through the port of Tunis or Ghardi¬ 
maou under the following conditions:— 

(1) All cuttings must be enclosed in boxes: 

(2) Customs inspection of the cuttings cannot be carried out except in 
the presence of both the phylloxera delegate and a phylloxera expert; 

(3) On arrival, the cuttings shall be disinfected at the expense of the 
State, under the control of the above-mentioned phylloxera officials; 
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{4) The packing material, which must not comprise any debris of the 
vine plant or any plant material still fresh, shall be burnt after opening. (Ibid,, 
2 fender 1937, n° 10, p. 134). 

*** A Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 15 February, 1937,, 
regulates the'importation, though the customs houses of Babouch, of vegetables 
proceeding from Algeria. (Ibid,, 16 mars 1937, n ° 22 > P* 33 °)• 
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1936. U Industries Sacearifera Italiana , Genova, 1937, anno XXX, 11, 3, 
pp. 99-103. 

Cassida vittata, C. nobilis , C. nebulosa, Chaeiocuema tibialis , Conorrhynchus 
[Cleamts) mendicus , C. htigionii , Lixus fund, L. scabricollis , Pegomyia hyos - 
evami , Agriotes sp. (?), Opatrum sp. (?), Aphis rumicis , Phthorimaea 0 cell a- 
tell a, Alomar ia linearis , Laphygma exigua, Pentodon punctatum on tlie sugar 
beet]. 

MEXOZZi, Carlo. La lotta contra gli insetti dannosi alia barbabietola da zuccliero. 
L'Italia Agricola , Roma, 1937, anno 74, n. 4, pp. 281-287, 7 figg. 
: CouoyvhyncIniS ( Cleonus ) mendicus , Con. htigionii , Cassida vittata , C. nobilis , 
Chaetocnema tibialis , Pegomyia kyoscyami]. 

Mesxil, 1 ,. Un traitement efficace centre la cecidomyie du chon-fleiir. Revue de 
Pafhologie vegetal e et d’Entomologie agricole de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, 
fasc. 1, p. 70-77. 

[Co ni# nastu vtii j. 

Messori, A. Prime e dannose mauifestazioiii dell’accmnulo del rame nel terreiio. 
BolleUino Agricolo della pvovincia di Reggio-Emilia , Reggio Emilia, 1937, suuto 
XXXVII, n. 15, pp. 3-7, figg. 1-2. 

[Characteristic yellowing of wheat growing under vines, heavily sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture]. 

Meexx, Lloyd J. Cladosporium leaf blotch of peony. Phytopathology , Lancaster, 
Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, Xo. 2, pp. 172-182, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. .182, 

[C ladosporittm paeon iae ]. 

Miestixger, K. Weitere Versuche zur Bekampfuug der Feldmuuse. Neuheiteu 
auf dem Gehiete des Pflanzenschutzes , Wien 1937, 3°* Jalirg., Polge 2, S. 58-61. 
Miles, Mary. The apple pith moth. The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , 
London, 1937, Vol. XLIV, Xo, 2, pp. 138-142, figs. 1-7. 

[Chrysodista atva \. 

MlOXTO, G[iuseppe], Sull’uso del calciclro o delTidrato di calcic in polvere nella 
preparazione delle poltiglie bordolesi. II Gazzettino Agricolo, Padova, 1937, 
anno XI, n. 19, p. [2]. 

Miotic, Giuseppe. Contribute alio studio della peronospora della vite. Osserva¬ 
zioni compiute in zone umide nella pianura padana. II Gazzettino Agricolo , 
Padova, 1937, anno SH, n. 16, p. [2], 2 figg.; n. 17, p. [2], 1 fig.; n, 1 8, 
p. [2], 1 fig. 

Modena, Aldo. Clorosi del frumento dovuta al solfato di rame. BolleUino Agricolo 
della provincia di Reggio-Emilia , Reggio Emilia, 1937, anno XXXVII, n. 15, 
PP- 1 - 3 . 

Mo xtemartix i, L[uigi]. La terapia interna delle piante. Rivista di Biologia, Pe~ 
rugia, 1937, vol. XXII, fasc. II, pp. 311-320. Bibliografia, pp. 318-320, 
Moreau, et Vinet. Carpocapse et tavelure. Dates des traitements des arbres 
fruitiers daiis le Val de Loire. Compies rendus hebdomadaires des seances de 
!Academic d’ Agriculture de France , Paris, 1937, tome X 1 XIII, n° 6, p. 190-195. 
['Cydia pomonella, Venturia ]. 

XaTTrass, R. M. Preliminary trial, of disinfection of seed potatoes to control 
scab. The Cyprus Agricultural Journal , Nicosia, 1937, Vol. XXXII, Ft. x t 
P* 23. 

. ■ ■[Actinomyces scabies ]. 
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Nicolas, Gustave, et Aggery, Berthe. Maladies b act eriennes du Begonia. Com pies 
rend us des seances de la S oolite de Biologie et de ses fMales et asscciees , Paris, 
T937, tome CXXIV, n° 10, p. 900-903. 

[The names of bacteria observed as being harmful to Begonia gracilis and 
/>\ semperflorens in the greenhouses of Toulouse are not given]. 

Nikolskaja, M. N. The Chalcidoid parasites (Hymenoptera) of some hies of the 
grain crops. Revue d'Bniomologie de VURSS, Leningrad, 1937, XXVII, 
n° s 1-2, p. 3-27, fig. 1-16. FBibliographie], p. 27. 

[ In Russian, with title and summary also in English. Enumeration of parasites 
of Mayetiola destructor, Ostiiiosoma frit, Chlorops pttmilionis, Meromyza sal tu¬ 
trix, Lasiosina cincfipes, etc., 1 . 

OTT, A., [e] PiERi, A. A proposito della tignola orientale del pesco. Note di Frut- 
iicultura Pistoia, 2937, anno XV, n. 4, pp. 53-60. 

| Cydia molest a]. 

Paxjkrx, Giuseppe. Peronospora ed anticrittogamici nel 1936. Esperienze ed inse- 
gnamenti. &Italia Agricola, Roma, 1937, anno 74, n. 4, pp. 277-280. 

| Plasmopara viticold]. 

PKi/xTER, George L. Distribution and prevalence of Ozonium root rot in the Shelter- 
belt zone of Texas. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, Xo. 2, 
pp. 145-158, figs. 1-2, pis. I-XI. 

[ Phymatotrichum omnivo} itm\. 

PKROTTl, R[enato]. Note fitopatologiche per gli amii 1933-35. Facoltd di A g) aria 
della R, Univevsitd di Pisa. Bollettino, Pisa, 1936, vol. XII, pp. 233-255, figg. 1-2. 
[A report of the activity and scientific and technical results obtained at the 
Institute of Plant Pathology, Pisa, and the attached Phytopathological Observ¬ 
atory |. 

PETERS, G. Durchgasung von Ei senbalmwagen mit Blausaure. Anzeiger jitv Schdd- 
lingskmide , Berlin 1937, XIII. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 35-41, Abb. 1-14. 

PETKOEE, P. h’importance du geai glandivore - Garrulus glandarius L. pour les 
forets. Annua ire de VUniversite de Sofia, Sofia, 1936, V e annee (Paculte d’Agro- 
nomie ct Sylviculture), livre 2 (Sylviculture), p. 250-292. 

|In Bulgarian, with title and sunimar}’ in French]. 

Petrak, F. (Referent). Verzeichnis der neuen Arten, Varietaten, Formen, Namemmd 
wichtigsten Synonyme der Pilze 1922-1928. JusCs Botanischer Jahreshericht, Leip¬ 
zig 1937, EVI. Jahrg. (1928), 2. Abtlg., 2. Heft, S. 291-480 [Fortsetzung folgt]. 
Petrak, F. (Referent). Pilze (ohne Schizomyceten und Flechten) 1928. Mit Nach- 
tragen aus friiheren Jahren. Just’s Botanischer Jahreshericht, Leipzig 1937 ? 
LVI. Jahrg. (1928), 1. Abtlg., 5. Heft (Schluss), S. 737-875. 

PlCHLER, Friedrich. Tiber die Anfalligkeit verschiedener Hafersorten fiir Plug- 
“ brand. Neuheiten auf deni Gehiete des Pflanzcnschuizes, Wien 1937, 30. Jahrg., 
Folge 1, S. 7-9. 

[ Ustilago a venae ']. 

Pickett, A. D. Studies 011 the genus Rhagolctis (Trypetidae) with special reference 
to Rhagoletis pomonella (Walsh). Canadian Journal of Research, Ottawa, 1037, 
Vol. 15, Sec. D, No. 3, pp. 55-75, figs. 1-25. References, pp. 74-75. 

PEAK IDAS, A, G. Diseases of tung trees in Louisiana. Louisiana Bulletin No. 282 > 
1937, 11 pp., 6 figs. Literature cited, p. 11. 

\Bactevium aleuvitidis , Dothiorella (£>. rib is — Boiryosphaeria ribis ?) crown girdle 
(cause unknown), intervenal browning (non-parasitical disorder ?), translucent 
spot (non-parasitical disorder ?), white tree (cause unknown)]. 
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• Prexi. Giacomo. Xperplasia e tuuiori radicaii della niargherita (« Chrysanthemum 
frutescens vi Thumb.). L'Italia Agricola, Roma, 1937, anno 74, 11. 2, pp. 123- 
126, figg. 1-4. 
i Bacterium, tame facie ns}. 

Price, W. C., and Gowex, John W. Quantitative studies of tobacco-mosaic virus 
inactivation by ultra-violet light. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, 
No. 3, pp. 267-282, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp . 281-282. 

PuYnam, Donald P. Comparative studies in potato virus diseases. Canadian Jour¬ 
nal of Research, Ottawa, 1937, Vol. 15, Sec. C, No. 3, pp. 87-107, pis. I-XII. 
References, p. 107. 

RaijcourT, M. f et TrouveloX, B. Essais de poudrages au fluosilicate dc barymn 
contre le doryphore. Revue de Pathologie vegetate et d/Entomo logic agricole de 
France , Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, fasc. 1, p. 57-69, grapliiques I-XV. 

\Lepti n oiars a de c e inline at al \. 

'Richardson, Charles PI., Dbonxer, Christian C., and Simanton, William A. The 
toxicity of certain insecticides to the chinch bug. Journal of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, Washington, D. C. f 1937, Vol. 54, No. 1, pp. 59-78, figs. t- 6. Lite¬ 
rature cited, pp. 76-78. 

[Blissus leucopterus ]. 

IRigallEau, L- Les Ephippigeres et l’agriculture. Revue de Zoologie agricole el appli- 
quee, Bordeaux, 1936, 35 0 aimee, n° 12, p. 177-182. Bibliographic, p. 82. 

. [Ephippiger spp.]. 

'Ripper, Walter. Schaden utid Bekampfung der Blattraudkafer. Neuheiten auf 
dem Gehiete des Pflanzenschutees , Wien 1937, 3 °* JahrgFolge 2, S, 55-58, 
1 Abb. 

[Sitona spp.]. 

Roberts, H. F. Seed reproduction hi the dandelion, Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1936, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 235-242. 

[Taraxacum officinale and T. erythrospernmm ]. 

ROVENTINI, A. Due gravi minaccie per la nostra esportazione frutticola. II “ verme 
delle pere e delle mele” e la “ticchiolatura’L Pagine Agricole , Livorno, 1937, 
anno XXI, nn. 1 e 2, pp. 4-5. 

[ Gy dm pomonella and Venturi a pinna ]. 

Rtrzl&KA, Jaroslav. Problem korovnic na jedlx v pojeti lesniho hospodare. Les- 
nickd Prdce, Pfsek 1937, room XVI, eis. 3, str. 123-144. 

[In Czech, with titles and summaries in German, French and English:— * Das 
Probieme der Tannenlause in der Auffassung des Forstmannes\ — f Probleme de 
la Dreyfusia sur le sapin selon la conception d’un cultivateur forcstier \ — 
f The problem of the Dreyfusia on the fir as the forester conceives it \ — 
Dreyfusia nUsslini ]. 

SalGUES, Rene. Affections.parasitaires des olives et modifications physico-chimi- 
ques de Fhuile extraite. Comptes rendus de la Societe de Biologic et de ses filiates 
et associS&s , Paris, 1937, tome CXXIV, u° 9, p. 817-819. 

[.Macrophoma dalmatica ~\. 

Sanford, G* B. Studies on Rhizoctonia Solani Kuhn. I. Effect of potato tuber 
treatment on stem infection six weeks after planting. Scientific Agriculture , 
Ottawa, Canada, 1936, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 225-234. References, p, 233. 
[With title and summary also in French:— * Rechefck.es sur la Rhizoctonia 
Solani Kilim. 1. Bffet du traitement des tubercules sur V infection de la 
tige six semaines apres la plantation ']. 
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Sciikdl, Karl F y . Zur Bekampfung des Kiefernprozessionsspinners. A nzeiger fih 
Schadli'ngskitnde, Berlin 1937, Kill, Jahrg., Heft 2, S. 18-20, Abb. 1. 

[ Cnethocampa pimvoramd 

Schultz, Fy. 8., Clark, C. F., Raleigh, W. P., Stevenson, F. J., Bqnbb, Rei¬ 
ner, and Beaumont, J. H. Recent developments in potato breeding for 
resistance to virus diseases. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27. 
No. 2, pp. 190-197. 

SchwerdTFEGKr, Fritz. Anleitung zum Probesuchen nach Kieferninsekten in der 
Bodendecke. Berlin, Verlag von Paul Parey, 1937, 20 S. ( 7 Taf. 
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Scurtx, F [rancesco], e Pavarino, G[iovanni] L[uigi]. Sopra alcune peculiarita die 
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1937, Vol. XXX, pp. 51-62. 

1 A summary is given, inter aha, of the results obtained from specialized studies 
carried out at the Royal Station of Agricultural Chemistry, Turin, on the follow¬ 
ing troubles — * male raggiante ’ of peaches, scald of pears, brown heart of 
apples, premature breakdown of apples, internal breakdown of pears, black 
spots on bananas, ochraeeous spots on the rind of blood oranges, bacteriosis 
oi ochraeeous spots of the rind of oval oranges, scald of grapes, etc. See 
also this Bulletin , 1030, No. 2, p. 30; 1932, No 3, pp. 45, 49, 50; 1035, 

No 2, pp. 46, 48-40, so". 

Sharg \, H. 8. The insecticidal properties of kerosene and lubrificating oil-emul¬ 
sions. Current Science, Bangalore, 1937, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 449-450. 

SnKRRAKGFE, C. 'D., and AIayer, L. 8. Black ear rot of corn. Phytopathology , Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 2, p. 207, fig. 1. 

[ H( Innnthospoviiwi tuveuund* 

Shim ad A, Shoichi. Studies on the wound infection of the rice plant by Piricidavia 
oryzae. Annals of the Phytopathologyal Society of Japan , Tokyo, 1937, Vol VI. 
No. 4, pp. 307-318. [Literature cited], p. 318. 
fin Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

SiBiiyiA, Cesare. Avversita meteoriche. Sui danni della grandine al lino. Giornah 
cli Agricoltura della Dowemca, Roma, 1937, anno XLVII, 11. 12, p. 97. 

1 fig. 

SirsiiyiA, Cesare. I/in£Luenza delTaltitudine sulla presunta resistenza del grand alle 
ruggini. Bollettino della JR. Stazionc di Patologia vegetale , Roma, 1936, anno XVI, 
11. s., n. 4, pp. 271-277. Lavori consultati, p. 277. 

I’Pmnnia spp. on Triticum}. 

Sibilia, Cesare, Un’alterazione del lino prodotta dalla grandine. Ulfalia Agricola 7 
Roma, 1937, anno 74, 11. 2, pp. 97-104, figg. 1-5. 

Sidorov, P. F, Ziicktung phytopktliorawiderstandsfahiger Kartoff elsorten. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa,, 1937, Vol. 27, No. 3, pp. 211-241, fig. 1. Lite- 
ratur zitiert, pp. 240-241. 

s [With summaries in German and English. — Phytophihora infest an s\ 

Smith, Floyd F. The need of permanent reference collections of insect vectors 
of plant diseases. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa,, 1937, Vol. 27, No. 2, pp. 198 - 
202. Literature cited, pp. 201-202. 
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Yoshii, Hazinie. Pathologic a! studies on rice "blast, caused by PiriciiUiria ovyme, 
HI. Patlio-histological observations of diseased plants. A ■muds of the Phyio - 
pathological Society of Japan , Tokyo, 1937, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 289-304, 
figs. 1-7. [literature cited], p. 303. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

YossifqviTCH, Mladen. Contribution a Tetude de la protection du pruuier centre 
Polystigma rubrum (Ars.) DC. Revue de Pathologic vegetate ei d'EntomoIogie 
agricole de France , Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, fasc. 1, p. 18-31. Bibliographic, 

P* 3 1 - 

Zilijg, Hermann. Witterung und Auftreten von Rebenfeiden in den deutschen 
"Weinbaugebieten ini Jahre 1936. Wein und Rebe , Mainz 1937, 18. Jahrg., 
Nr. ii, S. 325-344, Abb. 1-2. 


NOTES 

Official Correspondents. — Dr. Sandor AnTAI^FY, Ministerial Councillor, Chief of 
the Pliytopathological Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Budapest, has been nominated 
official correspondent of the International Institute of Agriculture for questions relating 
to plant protection in Hungary. 

'Seventh International Entomological Congress. — This Congress will be held at 
Berlin in August, 1938 instead of October, 1937 as previously announced by the press. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'lstituto, Direttore responsabiie . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

French North Africa: Locust Movements during the Year 1936 t 

No swarms of desert locusts (Schistocerca gregaria , Forsk.) were reported 
during the year 1936 throughout the territory of r North Africa (Algeria, Tunis, 
and Morocco), and an invasion during 1937 does not appear probable. 

The information regarding Moroccan locusts (Dociostaurus maroccanns , 
Thnb.) obtained in Algeria in 1935 during the survey of the outbreak areas, 
permitted an advance organization in control operations during the winter of 
1935-1936 in the regions particularily isolated and deprived of most means of 
communication. 

In this way it was possible to commence control operations at the hatch¬ 
ing period, the following districts being dealt with:— 

Oran Department. Titen Yaya and Sefioun douars of the 
mixed commune of Telagh; the douars Hounet, Aioun el Beranis, and Tircine 
of the mixed commune of Saida; the Tagremaret district of the mixed commune 
of Frenda. 

Algiers Department. Ouled Mareuf, Boughzoul, Oum el Djellil, 
and Aziz douars of the mixed commune of Boghari; the commune of Boghari; 
the Medjedel douar of the mixed commune of Bou-Saada; the douars Zemzache 
(Ain Feka and Ain Tarech district) and Guelt es Stel of the mixed commune 
of Ain Boucif; the Amres douar of the mixed commune of SIdi Aissa. 

Constantine Department. Berhoum, Magra, Djezzar, Gos- 
bate, N'Gaous, Sefiane and Seggana douars of the mixed commune of Barika; 
El Kantara and Djebel Groun douars of the mixed commune of Ain Touta; 
the douars Mehenna, Markounda, Merouana, Ouled Mokamed ben Faroudj, 
Cheddi, Ouled Fatma, and Ras el Aioun of the mixed commune of Belezma; 
the douars Ouled Zaoui, Ouled Sellem, Ouled Achour, and Ouled Belaguel 
of the mixed commune of Ain M'Lila. 

Two new breeding areas were discovered towards the end of April in the 
southern territories, at Hasbaia and Oued Sfissifa in the c annexe of Djelfa. 
The prospection of these districts was undertaken immediately. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

*[ Communication from the Government General of Algeria, ‘ Direction des Services Economiques % 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon . 7 Xngl . 
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Though locust movements were noted in numerous districts, the greater 
part of these movements were due to phase solitana which become abundant or 
to phases congregans (certain areas of the Constantine Department) or dissocians 
(Oran Department and certain areas of the Algiers Department). 

The t3 7 pical gregaria phase was only reported at Ain Eeka (mixed commune 
of Ain Boucif) and at Touifsa (mixed commune of Boghari) in the Algiers Depart¬ 
ment, and was completely destroyed after a month of control operations consist¬ 
ing solely in the spreading of poisoned bran. 

Though this method affords total destruction of gregaria phase its efficacious¬ 
ness in the case of solitaria or transiens phases is far from complete. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of poisoned bran is necessary to bring about the elimination 
of the breeding areas, and in spite of this, still leaves some untouched. 

At the present moment, however, this means of destruction is the only one 
that can be applied to irregular locust populations which disperse at the begin¬ 
ning of control operations, and the exclusive use of this method during the last 
three years on all populations discovered on inspection has arrested the in¬ 
vasion which menaced the Algerian territory. 


Argentine Republic: Locust Invasion during the Period 1936-1937 * 

Herewith are noted the various aspects of the locust invasion (Schislocerca 
paranensh) which occurred in the Argentine Republic during the period 1936- 
I 937 * 

This invasion preceding from the North first took place in the period com¬ 
prised between May and November, 1936. 

Just previous to the invasion, it seemed that the locusts would concentrate 
in the coastal provinces and the interior, but, however, this invasion rapidly 
extended throughout the whole territory comprised between Buenos Aires and 
Jujuy, attaining its greatest intensity in the north of the first-mentioned pro¬ 
vince and those of Entre Rios, Santa Ee and Cordoba. 

On the whole, the extent of this invasion was somewhat less than during the 
i 935" i 936 period; its occurrence was also premature. 

On the other hand, oviposition and the apparition of larvae (* mosquita J 
‘ saltona 3 followed at much wider intervals than was the case with former 
invasions. It is also known that from 29 August to 15 December, 1936, ovipo¬ 
sition occurred in various zones of the country; the f mosquita 1 made its appea¬ 
rance from 12 October, 1936, to 14 January, 1937; the ‘ saltona ’ from 4 No¬ 
vember, 1936, to 1 February, 1937; adults from 22 December, 1936, up to the 
present moment. 

This irregularity has rendered control more difficult and costly, although 
successful results have been obtained and little damage was caused. 


* Communication from Dr. Juan F. Tomaseixo, Director of ‘ Defensa Agricola \ transmitted by 
the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B, Marchionatto, 4 Ingeniero Agronomo 
Director of * Sanidad Vegetal % Ministry of Agriculture, "Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
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With regard to control measures, as was customary, a rapid and organized, 
mobilization of material and staff which are at the immediate disposal of the 
Direccion de Defensa Agricola \ was effected; special funds were obtained, 
amounting to the sum of 10 millions 4 pesos *, of which sum, approximately 6 
millions were reserved for the purchase of metal barriers and flame-throwers. 

25,616,940 kgs. of adults were captured and destroyed. 

A considerable quantity of eggs were destroyed, by digging up infested ground 
chiefly by means of ploughs. 

The control of the 4 mosquita ' in the provinces in question took on an 
especial importance. For the first time, flame-throwers were used as the basic 
method for the destruction of the * mosquita though at the same time conti¬ 
nuing to employ saponaceous solutions and the ‘ D. A. larvicida ' prepared by 
the firm dependent on the 4 Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal \ 

In the infested zones, approximately 70,000 flame-throwers were mobilized, 
employing gas oil and Diesel oil as combustible. 

The 4 saltona J was effectively controlled by the use of metal barriers. The 
State distributed 30,700,016.20 metres and 14,380,514.29 metres were purchased 
by private individuals. 

It is calculated that approximately 200,000,000 kgs. of 4 saltona ' were 
destroyed. 

Poisoned baits were also utilized, although in limited amounts, as the fat- 
mers are not much accustomed to this control process, which, however, has given 
excellent results in various experiments carried out by the 4 Direccion de Sanidad 
Vegetal h 

In conclusion, it must be declared, that both as regards the principal ciops 
of the country (flax, wheat, maize), as well as horticultural and fruit products 
little damage of note occurred. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements * 

Niassa Province. During the month of December, 1936, no locust 
movements were reported in the north of the Colony. In January, 1937, this 
province was invaded by swarms proceeding from the south reaching the Porto 
Amelia district. Various circumscriptions of this province were invaded by 
swarms proceeding from the Zambezi a province and which spread rapidly from 
south to north settling at differents points and causing damage. 

Zambezia Province. In December, 1936, various movements of 
Nomadacris septemfasciata swarms were reported in different circumscriptions 
of the Tete district; the locust movement was variable, the entry of a swarm 
proceeding from North Rhodesia and another from South Rhodesia being report¬ 
ed. In January, 1937, swarms settled in various regions of the circumscription 
of Rarue, hoppers making their appearance in Handle in the same circumscription. 

* Communication from Mr. Julio Garde Alfaro Cardoso, Chief or the Section of Entomology, 
Tenure 1190 Marques, trasmitted to the Institute by the * Reparti^ao feeniea de Agrieulmra * of the 
Colony of Mozambique. 


* Mon. 7 Xngl * 
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In December, 1936, a swarm passed over the circumscriptions of Massin- 
gire and Milange (Quelimane district) and another over Vila Bocage. In Jan* 
nary, 1937, no communications were received regarding locust movements. 

Sul do Save Province. In December 1936, hopper bands were 
found in the circumscription of Murrumbene of the Inhambane district. 

In December, 1936, in various points of the Lourenco Marques district 
layings were reported. In January, 1937, oviposition continued in different 
localities and also hopper bands at Magude, Movene, Catuane, and Umbeluzh 

In summing up, during December of last year, the locust, movement did 
not occur in the North, to a certain extent at Tete, decreasing in Quelimane 
and becoming more intensive in the South 011 the borders of Inconiati and XJmbe- 
luzi. The egg-laying commenced much later than in former years, although 
many hopper bands were reported in December. In January, the North of 
the Colony was unexpectedly invaded by large swarms proceeding from the 
Zambezia Province. These swarms, the same as those in the South of the 
Colony had initiated the oviposition phase. A delay in the laying period was 
noted in comparison with preceding years in which this phase was generally 
attained towards the end of November and December. Hatching was reported 
towards the end of January thus confirming the dekiyq in former years, during 
the month of December many hopper bands were already noted. It should be 
noted that a very high temperature and heavy rainfall were prevalent. Owing 
to the rains it was impossible to continue observations on Locust a migrator ia 
migratorioides found in the proximity of Xinavane. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 52. March, 1937. 

There have been no reports of locusts in any stage in the Colony during 
the month of March, 1937. 

Monthly Report No. 53. April, 1937. 

During the month flying swarms of the new generation of the Red Locust 
(Nomadacris septemfasciata , Serv.) have appeared in the north eastern districts 
of the Colony including Lomagundi, Darwin, Mazoe, Mrawa, Mtoko and Inyanga. 

These swarms have apparently matured in the low veld of the Zambezi 
Valley and the Mozambique Co's Territory. 

While the swarms appear to be gradually penetrating further into the Colony 
they do not appear to be making sustained flights in any definite direction. 

Considerable damage to native crops is reported in the Mrew^a district. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. Xh S., 
Cuief Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory. Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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French West Africa (Guinea). — By Decree No. 2801 S. E. of the 
Governor-General, dated 25 November, 1936, taken during the session of the 
Permanent Committee of the Government Council, the Decree No. 2158 A. E./G., 
of 29 September, 1936, of the Lieutenant-Governor of French Guinea, rendering 
compulsory the declaration of the rosette disease of groundnuts, is approved 
subject to subsequent introduction in the Council of Administration of the French 
Guinea Colony. ( < Journal officiel de la Guinee francaise, Conakry, x Pr Janvier 
1937, 37 P an nee, n° 866, p. 6). 

Germany. — A new Law regarding the protection of agricultural plants 
was promulgated on 5 March, 1937. 

The first part of the Law contains general prescriptions. The protection 
of agricultural plants is to be controlled by the Minister of Agriculture. The 
said Minister is authorized to take all the necessary dispositions with a view 
to controlling plant diseases and pests in the interior of the country and also' 
to prevent their introduction from abroad. 

The Law does not regard damages caused by inundations, polluted waters, 
and gaseous emanations. Neither does this Law concern dispositions of a legal 
or administrative order relative to the control of grape phylloxera. 

The second part deals entirely with the organization of plant protection 
methods. 

The * Biologische Reichsanstalt fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft * will carry 
out studies on plant diseases and pests, work out methods of control and test 
their efficaciousness, determine the best methods of control and advise organi¬ 
zations charged with the practical application of plant protection. 

This activity, which is described in greater detail in the succeeding articles 
of the Law is carried out by the district centres (‘ Pflanzenschutzdienst s ) 
comprising the Plant Protection Service and dependent on the Corporation of 
Agriculture (‘ Reichsnahrstand '). 

A Plant Protection Service (' Pfianzenschau&ienst ’) will be established in 
due course by the order of the Minister of Agriculture. This Service will 
control the import, export and transport of plants as well as nurseries, horti¬ 
cultural, wine-growing and plant selection establishments. This Service will 
also have the authority to grant phytosanitary certificates. 

The third part of the Law refers to the rights and duties of those concerned. 
The proprietors and usufructuaries of lands are obliged to carry out the measures 
imposed by virtue of this Law and to allow for any disadvantage which might 
thus derive. If, in spite of a special request on the part of the Plant Pro¬ 
tection Service, the said persons do not comply with same, the necessary opera¬ 
tions will be executed at their expense by the Plant Protection Service. 

The expenses entailed by a public control operation will be distributed 
among the interested parties who will have benefited by this action. 
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No indemnity whatsoever is allowed for damages caused to private persons, 
by the application of this Law. However, the Minister of Agriculture may 
accord a compensation in especially serious cases. 

The taxes to be collected by the State in virtue of the present Law will 
be newly regulated by common agreement between the Ministers of Agriculture 
and Finance. 

Finally the fourth part concerns the penalties to be inflicted on infractors 
of the Law. Those persons who deliberately infringe the dispositions of the 
Law will incur fines or a period of imprisonment up to two years; contraven¬ 
tions due to negligence will be punished lay a fine up to 150 RM. or a corres¬ 
ponding period of detention. 

Those persons who deliberately import from abroad plant pests or disease 
carriers or those persons who deliberately diffuse them in the interior of the 
country will be liable to a penalty of imprisonment of not less than three months. 
(Amtliche Pflanzensclnttzbesiimmungen, Berlin, 1. April 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 3,. 
S. 63-69). 

*** By Decree of 16 April, 1937, the importation of seeds, plants, and 
parts of alders, birches, and beeches is prohibited. 

However, the seeds of these trees may be imported if not intended for repro¬ 
duction, and on the condition that their utilization shall be controlled by the 
customs' authorities. 

The import of the seeds, plants and parts of plants of oaks is also prohibited,, 
exception being made for the acorns pertaining to the indigenous species (Quercus 
pedunculata and Q. s ess Hi flora), intended for some use other than that of repro¬ 
duction and controlled by the customs' 1 authorities. 

The importation of seeds, plants and parts of plants of oaks pertaining to 
species other than those already mentioned, is allowed on the condition that the 
consignments are accompanied by a certificate issued by an official of the Plant 
Protection Service of the country of origin, testifying that the plants contained 
in the consignment do not belong to the Q. pedunculata or Q. sessiliflora species. 
(Ibid., 1. Mai 1937, Nr. 4, S. 86). 

Germany (Saar). — The Police Ordinance, dated 6 April, 1937, relative 
to the control of noxious plants and weeds stipulates that barberry plants 
[Berberis] must not be allowed within close proximity of the fields. Every 
barberry plant found within at least 500 metres of any cultivated field must be 
uprooted and destroyed as also the roots. 

The dodder ( Cuscuta ), broom rapes (Orobanche minor and 0 . luted), the 
* Fruhlingskreuzkraut ’ (Senecio vernalis) and thistles [Cirsium] must be destroyed 
before attaining the flowering stage. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen „ 
Berlin, 1. Mai 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 4, S. 86-87). 

England. — By the Fruit Tree Pests Lincolnshire (Holland) Order of 
1937, dated 25 February, 1937, if it appears to the Local Authority from a 
complaint made to it by a grower of fruit trees that there is reason to suspect 
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tliat any fruit trees growing on any premises within the district are so affected 
with any of the pests specified in the Schedule to this Order that any such pest 
is likely to spread to fruit trees growing on his premises, it shall thereupon 
cause the appointed Officer to examine as soon as may be practicable, the fruit 
trees suspected of being so affected. 

The pests specified in the Schedule are:— 

American Gooseberry Mildew [Sphaerotheca mors-uvae]. 

Apple and Pear Scab [Ventuna inaequalis and V. pirina ]. 

Brown Rots [Sclerotinia] 

Fruit Tree Cankers [Ncctiia]. 

Apple Sawiiy [Hoplocampa tcstudmcd]. 

Apple Sucker [Piylla mail]. 

Black Currant Mite, or 4 Big Bud’ [Eriophycs ribis ]. 

Capsid Bugs on tree or bush fruits [ [Plesiocons nigicolhs]. 

Codling Moth [Cydia pomonella]. 

Fruit Tree Aphides [ Aphtdidae ]. 

Fruit Tree Red Spiders [Trombididae]. 

Gooseberry Sawflies [ Nematus ] 

Plum Fruit Sawfiv [H. flava]. 

Winter Moths [Cheimatobia brumata ]. 

After the examination of the fruit trees the appointed Officer shall make a 
report thereon to the Local Autorithy, and the Local Authority, if satisfied 
that the fruit trees or any of them are so affected as aforesaid, may serve 
upon the occupier of the premise a notice requiring him within such time as 
may be prescribed in the notice, to treat the fruit trees in such manner as 
may be prescribed in the no rice. Such notice may in addition to any other 
treatment require the cutting out and burning of any branch that is dead or 
is affected with any of the pests specified in the Schedule to this Order, and 
the picking and burning of any fruit so affected. (Statutory Rides and Orders , 
1937, No. 139, (D. I. P. 596), London, 1937, 4 pp.). 

Argentine Republic, — Having been definitely incorporated in Appen¬ 
dix H of the Law for estimated expenditure the sum of xoo,ooo £ pesos * for 
the establishment and working of the £ Instituto Acridiologico ' which shall in 
future carry out all operations previously effected by the £ Comision Central de 
Xnvestigacion sobre la Langosta ' [Schistocerca paranensis ]. Decree No. 99.321 
of 4 February, 1937 abolishes the functions of the aforesaid Central Commission. 

All the fittings, furniture, apparatus, instruments, archives, etc., pertaining 
to the aforesaid Central Commission will be transferred, on inventory, to the 
* Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ' by which the £ Instituto Acridiologico ’ shall 
be controlled. (Boletin Oft rial de la RepfMica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 12 de 
abril de 1937, aiio XLV, mim. 12.326, pags. 4342 y 4343 )* 

Australia (Western Australia). — By Order in Council dated 23 De¬ 
cember, 1936, Regulation 25 of the Regulations made under £ The Plant Diseases 
Act, 1914-1935' by Order in Council dated 7 September, 1921, and published in 


** Mon. 7 Ingl. 
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the Government Gazette on x 6 September, 1931, and also the First Schedule to 
such Regulations are repealed, and a new Regulation is inserted in lieu thereof, 
as follows:—* 

25. (x) Where by virtue of any Proclamation made under 'The Plant 

Disease Act, I9i4-i935 > the bringing or sending of any fruit specified in such 
Proclamation from one portion of the State' to another portion of the State is 
permitted subject expressly to the condition that such fruit is permitted to 
be so brought or sent only in accordance with the relative Regulations made 
under the said Act, any person who desires to bring or send fruit from one por¬ 
tion of the State to another portion of the State in accordance with the permis¬ 
sion in that behalf granted by such Proclamation aforesaid, shall make applica¬ 
tion to an inspector for such fruit to be so brought or sent. 

(2) An applicant for permission under this Regulation shall if so required 
by the inspector, furnish the following particulars: — 

(a) The place where such fruit has been packed for carriage; 

(b) The place from which and the place to which the fruit is intended 
to be carried; 

(c) The kind and quantity of the fruit proposed to be carried; 

(d) Whether the cases or coverings in which the fruit is packed for 
carriage are new or second-hand; 

(e) The place where such fruit prior to carriage as proposed may be 
inspected by the inspector; 

(/) The method of transportation and the proposed route of transportation. 

( 3 ) Upon receipt of such application and of such further particulars 
as the inspector may require, the inspector shall, before granting approval: — 

{a) Examine the said fruit and the cases or coverings in which the fruit 
is packed for carriage; 

(b) Satisfy himself that the proposed carriage of the said fruit is not 
absolutely prohibited by any Proclamation for the time being in force under 
‘ The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 '; 

(c) If the cases or coverings in which the fruit is packed for carriage 
are second-hand cases or coverings, satisfy himself” that the use of or carriage in 
such cases or coverings of such fruit as proposed is not prohibited by any Pro¬ 
clamation made under 'The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935’ or by any Regulations 
made under 'The Fruit Cases Act, 1919-1933’, for the time being in force; 

(d) If second-hand fruit cases are being used for the carriage of the 
fruit as proposed, and the use of such cases is not prohibited by any Proclam¬ 
ation made under f The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 or by any Regulation 
made under * The Fruit Cases Act, 1919-1933 provided they are first treated 
and marked as required by the last mentioned Regulations, satisfy himself that 
the cases have been so treated and marked; 

(0) Where apples are the fruit proposed to be carried, satisfy himself 
that such apples have been for a period of six weeks placed into a cold store at 
a temperature of not more than 32 degrees. 

{4) If after due inquiry the inspector is satisfied that the fruit proposed 
to be carried can properly and lawfully be carried from and to the places stat- 
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ed by the applicant, the inspector shall grant to the applicant approval for 
the carriage of such fruit as proposed. [Government Gazette of Western Australia, 
Perth, December 31, 1936, No. 67, pp. 2108-2109). 

*** By Order in Council (Agric. Pile 2861/ 24) the Regulation made under 
‘ The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 * and published in the Government Gazette 
on 22 May, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 10, pp. 224-225], and therein ap¬ 
pearing as Regulation 48 B is amended by substituting for the said number 
f 48 B 1 the number ‘ 48 C [Ibid., March 9, 1937, No. 12, p. 395). 

Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of 14 May, 1937 establishes the charges 
to be made on behalf of the State in the following cases:— (a) inspection of 
consignments of plants intended, for abroad; (b) inspection of consignments of 
plants intended for import and not accompanied by prescribed official certifi¬ 
cates; (0) inspection of consignments of potatoes and flax seed intended for 
abroad; (d) inspection of consignments of gooseberries, cherries, etc. intended 
for abroad; (e) inspection of consignments of potatoes, aubergines, tomatoes, 
cherries, x )eac k e s> apricots, etc., intended for import and not accompanied by a 
prescribed official certificate; (/) consignments requiring to be accompanied by 
a certificate of origin and issued by the Phyt©pathological Service but not 
necessitating inspection; (g) inspection of consignments not coming within any 
of the categories from (a) to (e). [Monitenr Beige, Bruxelles, 5 juin 1937, 107*" 
aimee, n° 156, p. 3600-3601). 

Colombia, — As the presence of * gusano rosado del algodonero ' (Sacadodes 
pyralis) has been ascertained in many regions of the country, and that in 
order to control this pest, it is necessary to know the periods during which 
sowing is forbidden, the Chiefs of the Departments have been charged by Decree 
No. 24 of 8 January, 1937, to report, by means of Decrees, that period of the 
year during which the sowing of cotton is absolutely prohibited in the respective 
Departments. (. Diario Oficial, Bogotd, 3 de marzo deiq37, ano DXNIII, mini. 23423 > 
pags, 462 y 463). 

Gold Coast. — The Importation of Plants Regulation Ordinance No. 18 
of 28 March, 1936, authorizes the Governor to regulate plant imports. 

The Governor will have the authority to:— 

(a) Prohibit or limit the importation of plants, parts of plants, earth, 
manure, containers, packing material, etc.; 

(b) Commission any authority with the elaboration of the prescription 
regarding these imports; 

(c) Nominate places of entry through which imports must be made; 

(d) Make such provisions as will ensure inspection of all imports; 

(e) Take the necessary provisions for the destruction or disinfection 
of consignments recognized as being affected by plant diseases or pests; 

(/) Determine the taxes to be imposed; 
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(g) Finally take every possible measure in order to ensure the effective 
operation of this Ordinance. 

These dispositions may be applied to consignments from any source or 
else to those consignments coining from certain countries only. The names of 
these countries will be published in the Official Journal. (Deutsches llandcls- 
Archiv, Berlin, i. April 1937, 91. Jalirg., S. 1072). 

Egypt * — Under the title ‘ Dist of officials authorized to sign the phvto- 
pathological certificates the Plant Protection Section of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has published a list of the officials duly authorized to inspect the con¬ 
signments of plant products intended for export and also to issue the relative 
health certificates. Besides the name of the official, indication of his official 
functions and the fac-simile of his signature are given in this list. The list 
concludes with the fac-simile of the seal of the five Plant Quarantine Offices 
at present in operation in the Kingdom. 

Any eventual change in this list will be communicated in due course. 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 1 March, 1937 relative to the transit 
of potatoes originating in and proceeding from Belgium, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, article 3 of the Ministerial Decree of 5 December, 1936 [see this 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, p. 32], is modified as follows:— 


‘ ( 3 ) Transit without transhipment at the place of entry on the territorial 
frontier and, in the case of entry on the maritime frontier (only through the author¬ 
ized custom-houses: Dunkerque, Havre, Bordeaux, Marseille, Strasburg Port-du- 
Rhin) 

The rest remaining unchanged. (Journal official de la Republiquc frangaisc, 
Paris, 3 mars 1937, DXIX C annee, n° 52, p. 2645). 

*** A- Ministerial Decree of 12 April, 1937 establishes the following:— 

Art. 1, The import and transit are authorized of the plant products 
enumerated below, originating and coming from the United Kingdom. 

(1) Throughout the year:— 

(a) Onions (without the external sheath), cucumbers, asparagus. 

(b) Flower bulbs, bulb plants, hyacinths, tulips, rhizome plants and 
plants of a similar type; 

(c) Acacia (except hardy species), Acalypha, Aglaonema, AlLamanda, 
Alocasia, Anthuriuni, ApMandra, Araceae (except hardy species), Aralia (except 
hardy species). Araucaria excelsa, Ardtsia, Aristolochia (except hardv species), 
Asparagus (except hardy species). Aspidistra, laurels in boxes or pots, Begonia 
(except hardy plants), Beloperone, Bertolonia, Boronia, Bougainvillea, Bromelia, 
cactus and succulent plants. Camellia japonica, Cissus, Citrus, Clerodendron, Cli- 

. * C ° nlmUmcation from ffi e legation of His Majesty the King of Egypt, Rome, to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. 
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via, Coccoloba, C olumnea, Croton , Curmeria, D ich oris a ndra, Dieffcnbachia , Dracaena, 
Erica (except hardy plonts), Eugenia , Euphorbia (except hardy plants), Eurya , 
ferns (except liard3 r species), Ficus (except F. carica ), Fittonia, Fourcroya ( = Fur- 
craea ), France seen ( — Brunfelsia), Gardenia , Gerb er a, Haemanthus, Hedychium, Hi¬ 
biscus (except hardy species), Hoy a, Ixora, Jdsminum ((except hardy species) 
Kennedy a, Leea, Leptospermum , Mar ant a, Medinilla , Metrosideros, Monster a 
delictosa (= Philodendron pertusum ), Afwsfl, Nepenthes, Nephthytis, Nerium, Opltio- 
pogon (except hardy species), orchids, palms, Pandanaceae, Pavonia, Peperomia „ 
Phormium (except hardy species), Phyllotaenium , Plumbago (except hardy species) r 
Pathos, Rhopala (== Ronpala), Sansevieria, S ch ism at oglottis, Sonerila, Spathiphyllnm, 
Siephanotis, Strelitzia, Syngonium, Tlumbergia, Vanilla , water lilies, Xanthosoma . 

(2) During the period r October ~ 7 April inclusive:— 

Azalea indica, Euonymus japoniens , Genista K Cyiisus canariensis and 
C. frangans), Hydrangea hortensis (— horiensia) , and any living plant besides 
those mentioned in paragraphs (1) ( 5 ), (c), and (2), provided that they are free 
fiom adherent earth. 

Art. 2. — The import of the living plants enumerated or vised in para¬ 
graph (2) of Article 1 is authorized within the period 8 April—30 September 
inclusive, if accompanied by a double copy o f a certificate of origin and phyto- 
sanitary inspection issued by the Phytopathological Service of the United 
Kingdom. 

Art. 3. —- The import of living plants with attached soil other than those 
enumerated in Article 1, (1) (b), (c), and (2), is authorized, if accompanied with 
a certificate as according to Article 2. 

Art. 4. — The import of fresh vegetables, other than those listed in Ar¬ 
ticle 1, paragraph ( a) is authorized:— 

(a) From 15 October to 20 April inclusive; 

(h) From 21 April to 14 October inclusive, if [provided with a certifi¬ 
cate as according to Article 2. 

Art. 3. — The transit of the products mentioned in Articles 2, 3 and 4, is 
authorized throughout the whole year. (Ibid., 18 avril 1937, n° 91, p. 4407-^408). 

*** A Notification of the Ministry of Agriculture informs exporters of peaches, 
nectarines and apricots in Belgium that consignments of these fruits are exempt 
from inspection by the Belgian Phytopathological Service [see this Bulletin, 1933* 
No. 9, p. 204, and 1936, No. 12, p. 268], when accopanied by a certificate 
issued by the French Phytopathological Service testifying that these products 
are free from f worm ' [this denomination signifies the larvae of all fruit flies 
pertaining to the Trypetidae family, as well as the larvae of Anarsia lineatella* 
Cydia molesia and Conotrachelus nenuphar]. (Ibid., 6 juin 1937, n ° I 3 ° J P* 6328). 

Italy. — By Taw No. 576 of 3 April, 1937, has been transformed into Raw 
the Royal Decree-Taw No. 1x5 of 18 January, 1937 [see this Bulletin, 1937* No. 4, 
PP* 70-71] relative to the subsidies to be accorded to proprietors of citrus orchards 
as a contribution by the State towards the expenses incurred in carrying out con- 
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trol operations against ‘ nial secco ' [Deuterofihoma trachciphila] in Sicily. (Gazsetta 
Ufficiale del Regno d s Italia, Roma, 13 maggio 1937, anno 78°, n. no, p. 1750). 

The Royal Decree-Raw No. 642 of 15 April, 1937 authorizes the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Forests to contribute to the expenses incurred through 
the control of scale insects of citrus trees during the 1936-1937 season. 

A credit of 2,100,000 lires is entered for this purpose, in the statement of 
estimated expenditure by the said Ministry for the financial year 1936-1937. 
{Ibid., 19 maggio 1937, n. 115, p. 1840). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 26 April, 1937, authorizes the Game Com¬ 
mission in the province of Rome to kill thirty deer in the Monte Artemisio 
zone in order to check the considerable damage caused to crops by this game. 
{Ibid,, i° maggio 1937, n. 101, p. 1619). 

*** Ry Ministerial Decree of 21 April, 1937, the control of the cock chafers 
(Melolontha melolontha) in the Bergamo province by collection of beetles to be 
effected through the operation and expense of the persons interested has been 
made compulsory. (. Bollettino ufficiale del Ministero delVAgricoltura e delle Foreste , 
Roma, 16 maggio 1937, anno IX, n. 10, p. 10x5). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — A Decree of 31 March, 1937, estab¬ 
lishes the organization of a service of local observers who are charged to report 
immediately to the Wine-growing Station the appearance of any disease or pest 
in the vineyards. 9 (. Memorial du Grand-Due he de Luxembourg, Luxembourg, 
3 avril 1937, n° 20, p, 212-213). 

Mauritius (Colony of). — By Proclamation No. 24 of 5 September, 1936, 
the Director of Agriculture or other person deputed by him in writing may at 
any time inspect sugar canes or other crops in the Island and issue, if necessary, 
an order in writing containing instructions as to the cutting, reaping and disin¬ 
fection or other treatment of sugar canes or crops and as to the disinfection ox 
treatment of the 'soil in which they are growing. 

The Director of Agriculture may at any time prohibit in any areas the 
digging of larvae of Phytalus smithi from the soil or the collection of adults of this 
beetle, if he has reasons to believe that by so destroying the larvae or adults their 
parasites are destroyed. 

Provided it shall be lawful for the Director of Agriculture, after having 
prohibited the collection of adult beetles in the above-mentioned areas, to 
allow the collection at any time if he finds it desirable. 

The Director of Agriculture may at any time order the planting, raising or 
cultivating of such trees, shrubs or plants as may be deemed expedient for the 
purpose of attracting or trapping Phyt. smithi, or its natural enemies and may 
order the spraying or other treatment of trees, shrubs or plants for the purpose 
of destroying the pest. 
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Ttiese trees, plants or shrubs shall be protected by the owner or his represent- 
ative or by the occupier of the land on which they are planted or cultivated for 
such time as the Director of Agriculture may consider necessary. (Legal Sup¬ 
plement to the Official Gazette of the Mauritius Government , No. 57 of September 
5th, 1936, pp. 41-42). 

*** By Proclamation No, 25 of 5 September, 1936, the following insects are 
declared to be beneficial insects:—- 

(a) Tiphia parallela , a Scoliid wasp introduced from Barbados; 

(b) Campsomeris coelebs , C. pilosella , C. erythrogaster and other Camp- 
someris species, Scoliid wasps introduced from Madagascar; 

(c) C. javana , C. annulata, C. phalerata and other Campsomeris species 
introduced from the Far East (Java); 

(d) C. rodriguezensis introduced from Rodriguez; 

(e) Prosena siberita, a Dexiid fly introduced from the Far East (Java); 

(/) Pyrophorus luminosus , an Elaterid predator introduced from Porto 

Rico; 

(g) Tachinid flies from Madagascar, Java, etc., for parasitising the lar¬ 
vae of Phyt. smithi ; 

(h) Dexiid flies introduced from Madagascar and other countries for 
parasitising the adults of Phyt. smithi ; 

(i) Scolia oryctophaga , a Scoliid wasp introduced from Madagascar for 
parasitising Oryctes tarandus; 

(j) C. fallax , an indigenous Scoliid wasp parasitising Rhizotrogus species. 

The capture and the iDossession in cages or in any other container of beneficial 

insects in any place, is prohibited. 

Provided that the Director of Agriculture or any person authorized by him 
may enter upon any land, on notice being given to the owner or occupier thereof, 
or to his representative, and there capture and remove the above mentioned 
beneficial insects in such number as shall be required by him either for scientific 
purposes or for distribution elsewhere. (Ibid., pp. 43-44). 

New Zealand. — On 18 March, 1937 the Minister of Agriculture has 
published a Resolution passed by the Egmont County Council on 9 March, 
1937, establishing that in view of the alarming increase in the spread of noxious 
weeds, the said Council assume responsability on 1st April, 1937 for the admin¬ 
istration of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928, and amendments. (The New Zealand* 
Gazette , Wellington, March 24, 1937, Numb. 18, p. 655). 

*** By Special Order made by the Wairewa County Council on 9 March, 
1937, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 23 March, 1937,. hem¬ 
lock (Conium maculatum) has been declared to be a noxious weed within the 
County of Wairewa. (Ibid., April 1, 1937, Numb. 22, p. 948). 
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Awibowo, X. He Xandoe-toopboorder (Alcides leeuweni Hell.), Voorloopige samen- 
vatting. De Bergcultures, Batavia-Stad 1937, ne jaarg., no. 16, biz. 547-548, 
; ’ 1 ' 3 fig* 1 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: The Effects of Rust on the Poplar Groves of the Delta f 

The Special Commission of the Delta presided over by Dr. Andres Maspero 
Castro has just accomplished an extensive tour of inspection of the Delta poplar 
groves which comprised the following sections: Rio Lujan, Canal Arias, Canal de 
la Serna, Parana Mini, Parana Guazu, Rio Bravo, Canal Leandro N. Alena and 
Parana de las Palmas. 

The purpose of this tour was to verify in the said area, if the suspicion 
held by the islanders that the plants dried up owing to the harmful action 
of rust, were justifiable, and if it was necessary to accelerate cutting of the 
poplars. 

The Comission took the opportunity of observing the general condition of 
the poplars attacked by rust, having examined a sufficient number of diseased 
plants in various stages of cultivation and development. As a first result of this 
investigation, it was found that rust was extensively established and the damage 
caused very serious, although the intensity of the attack was not uniform. There 
are plantations heavily defoliated where scarcely the tops of the trees bear leaves, 
other with the leaves badly attacked which from a distance appear as if scorched 
with fire, and finally those only lightly attacked, the trees still having a luxuriant 
foliage. Only a few dried up trees were observed. 

The rust which attaches poplars is Mclamftsora larici-ftopulina, Kleb., a 
species new to the country, whose appearance was first reported by the Phyto- 
pathological Division of the Ministry of Agriculture last summer, when it was 
verified for the first time as a disease of poplars in the islands of the Delta (see 
this Bulletin, 1936, No. 7, pp. 145-146). The identification of the fungus was 
confirmed by the P. Luis Unamuno of Madrid and Ernst Gaumann of Zurich to 
whom specimens were sent for examination. 

It is of interest to note that in Europe this rust attacks nearly all species of 
European poplars (Poftulus nigra, P. nigra var. italica , P. augustifolia, P . balsa- 
mifera, P. berolinensis , P. canadensis , P. cordata, P. fremonti, P. salicifolia, P. sero- 
tina, etc.), but not P^monilifera, which fact is also noted in the plantations of 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
■f Communication from the official" correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B, Marchionatto, 
Agronomical * Ingenieixr % Director of * Sanidad Vegetal Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tine Republic. 


Mon. 8 Ingl. 
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the Delta, however — as is known — this poplar is attacked by another rust* 
M. allii-populina , Kleb. 

The effects of rust are well known. It attacks the leaves, exhausting reserve 
material and finally causing leaf fall; however, the duration of this process varies 
from one to several months, and depends on the intensity of the attack. To 
replace the fallen leaves, the plant produces further foliage which is attacked by 
the parasite which may bring about a repetition of the leaf fall phenomenon. 
The oldest trees containing a greater quantity of accumulated reserve material 
are better able to resist this disease. 

By its mode of operation poplar rust does not kill off the plants but its effects 
will be especially felt in the wood whose growth will be retarded in the years 
following the attack. 

There is no doubt that the existence of other diseases such as * viruela * 
(i Septoria populi) and ' antracnosis' ( Sphaceloma populi) which make their 
appearance with a certain frequency accompanying the poplar rust aggravates 
its harmful action, however, even so, it cannot be maintained a priori that the 
disease kills off the plants. The ‘ manchas ' of dried up poplars have another 
origin and the cause is being investigated at the Phytopathological laboratory, 
Campana. 

Finally, the above-said Commission does not consider the immediate cutting 
down of the trees attacked by rust necessary and agrees that the islanders before 
adopting any remedy whatsoever, must await the results of a study for finding 
an adequate solution to the problem of the periodical appearance of the 
disease. 

The following members of the aforesaid Commission participated in this 
tour: Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, Agronomical ' Ingenieur Director of 4 Sanidad 
Vegetal *; Mr. Franco E. Devote, Agronomical 4 Ingenieur \ Chief of the Tech¬ 
nical Section of Forests of the 4 Direccion de Tierras Mr. Cesar Cornell, ' Agro- 
nomo Regional ' of the Delta; Dr. X/uis Muller and Don Angel Ruiz, representa¬ 
tives of the farmers of the Delta. 


Brazil: New Plant Diseases Reported in the State of Minas Geraes 
during 1936 * 


A mygdalus persica 
Brassica oleracea var. capiiaia 
Capsicum anmmm 
C. microcarpum 


Exoascus deformans (Berk.) Fuck, at Itajuba. 
Botrytis sp. 

Bacillus carotovorus Jones. 

Puccinia paulensis Rangel. 

Mosaic (severe attack)^ 


* Communication from Mr. Albert S. Muller, formerly Professor of Phytopathology at the 
Higher School of Agriculture and Veterinary Science, Vigosa, State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, now 
Phytopathologist at the Central Experiment Station of the Ministry of A griculture and Stock Breeding, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Citrus sp. 


C ratalaria ] mice a 

Dane us carota 
Delphinium sp, 
Gossypium sp. 
Lycopersicum escnlentum 
Neriiim oleander 
Tagetes sp. 

Iritis sp. 


Corticinm salmonicolor Berk, and Broome 
at Lavras (severe attack). 

Psorosis at Vi^osa, Ponte Nova, Bello Hori¬ 
zonte and Lavras. 

Chlorosis at Leopoldina. 

Ceratostomella fimbriata (K. and H.) Elliott 
(severe attack). 

Cercospora carotae (Pass.) Kazn. and Siem. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Scler. rolfsii Sacc. 

Scter. rolfsii Sacc. 

Botrytis sp. 

Botrytis sp. 

Oidiiim tnckeri Bei'k. at Bello Horizonte 
(severe attack). 

Sphaceloma ampclimim De By. 


Egypt: Occurrence and Movements of Locusts in the Country * 

On June rpth, 1937, locusts were reported from Mersa Matruli in the 
northern part of the Western Desert. A samide sent proved on identification 
to contain adults and nymphs of Schistoccrca gregaria, Porsk., both of the mi¬ 
gratory and solitary phases. The whole region extending from Amria (Lat. 31 0 
Long. 2<)° 50) to Sellum on the Western frontier and to Siwa Oasis in the South 
(Lat. 29° 15 Long. 25°) revealed the presence of both phases of Schistoccrca 
in their different uymphal instars as well as adults in more than thirty localities 
scattered along the coastal region of that part of the desert. Fresh hatching 
took place practically in every locality during the period from June 21st to 
June 30th. No exact information is yet available regarding the origin of this 
locust invasion although rumour has it that some Schistocerca appeared this 
spring on the other side of the Western frontier namely in Tripoli and that 
they were controlled. This point is being investigated at present. 

Infestation is not dense, the areas being separated, varying in size and 
population. 

Heavy rains have fallen in this part of the Western Desert during April, 
1937 when barley cultivations were about to be harvested. 

The main control methods adopted are baiting, spraying and burning. 

The locusts take refuge on and under desert shrubs where one or other 
method is applied according to circumstances. 

No serious damage has yet occurred to the scanty cultivations of this area. 

Other parts of the desert are being scouted by car and camel patrols. 


* Communication from the Director of the Entomological Section, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypt to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Eritrea: Locusts * * * § 

During the months of April and May, 1937, no locust movements were 
reported throughout the Colony. 

Irish Free State: A New Outbreak of Peronospora antirrhini in the Country f 

The parasitic fungus Peronospora antirrhini Schroet. was found for the 
first time attacking seedlings of the cultivated Antirrhinum majtts in a nursery 
at Carlow, Ireland, in May, 1936. The attack was a severe one, 50,000 plants 
being destroyed. Immediate steps were taken to deal with the outbreak by 
destruction of the plants, fumigation, cleaning and disinfection of houses, by 
provision of new frames and boxes, and disposal of the contaminated soil at 
a distance. It was hoped that the eradication was successful, for a” splendid 
crop of 25,000 plants was raised in the nursery in 1937 without any sign of 
disease, but unfortunately right at the end of the season the mildew again 
appeared on a few of the last plants to be grown. 

In most cases the growing points of the seedlings are killed back first and 
the lower leaves then wither from the tip backwards. Before this stage is 
reached indefinite pale areas develop on the leaves, and these show the presence 
of a fine and almost invisible whitish mildew on the lower surface. The 
conidiophores are 250 ^ high, and the conidia are hyaline and oval, 26 x 17,5 jx. 
Resting spores 30 ^ in diameter are formed in the leaves and the fungus survives 
by means of these in vegetable refuse and soil. 

The attack is worst during April and May, and experience up to the present 
indicates that if the disease is controlled in the seedling stage, the plants may 
afterwards grow and flower almost normally. The dark-coloured varieties 
appear to suffer most. 

The original source of the infection cannot be traced. Antirrhinum plants 
were imported to the nursery in question in 1935, but there is no evidence that 
these were affected, and the disease has not been recorded in the country of 
their origin. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris se piemfasciaia and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) § 

During the month of February, 1937, the North of the Colony continued 
to be attacked although only in a slight degree. In the central region, in the 
Zambezi Province and chiefly' in Barue, considerable hopper bands have been 
reported. 


* Communication from Dr, Euigi M. Bologna, Chief in Charge of the Agricultural Bureau 

of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Government 
of the Colony. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Paul A. Murphy, 
Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, Dublin, Irish Free State. 

§ Communication from Mr. Julio Garde Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the Section of Entomology, 
Eourenco Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the * EepartRao Tecnica de Agricultura ’ of the 
Colony. 
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In tlie South, no information was obtainable owing to the inundations caused 
by the heavy rains occurring during the month. 

It is known that hopper bands had made their appearance, many of which 
on the borders of the rivers, and consequently must have disappeared during 
the inundations. 

Control operations have just been terminated. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 54. May, 1937. 

The winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacvis scptemfasciaia , Serv.) 
reported as having appeared in the North Eastern districts of the Colony during 
last month have remained throughout May confined to practically the same 
area. 

♦ 

The districts mentioned during May are Lomagundi, Mazoe, Inyanga, Ma- 
koni, and Salisbury township itself towards the end of the month. 

Considerable local damage has been reported in one part of the Inyanga 
district, due to several swarms which had lingered in the vicinity for a week 
or more. 

Whilst no locust hoppers are known to have appeared in swarm formation 
on the higher veld during the past season, several specimens of last stage solitary 
hoppers of the Red Locust were taken in the Mazoe district during May, indicating 
breeding by scattered adults. 

Italian Somaliland: Locusts f 

No locust movements were reported in the Colony during the month of 
April, 1937. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Algeria. — A Decree of the Governor General, dated 25 March, 1937, 
relative to the shipment of Algerian potatoes abroad, establishes, inter alia , that 
the tubers intended for export shall be sound and free from diseases which lower 
their value. 

The phytopathological certificates established by the Plant Protection Ser¬ 
vice of the Government General for Algerian potatoes intended for export, will 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. F. S., 
Chief Fnlomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

t Communication from Dr. Ferrantis PAvbri-Fontajsta, Chief in Charge of the Bureau of 
Agriculture of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the International Institute of Agriculture 
by the Government of the Colony. 


Mon, 8 Ingl* 
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not be issued unless on presentation of the control certificate of the Algerian 
Office of economic and tourist movement (‘ Ofalac ’). (Journal officicl de 
VAlgerie , Alger, 2 avril 1937. IX<H annee, n° 14, p. 337-338). 


Germany. — Two Decrees of 15 April, 1937, relative to the outbreak of 
the Colorado beetle (Lefttinotarsa decemlineaka) restrict the dispositions regarding 
the protection and control measures against this insect. 

The first of these Decrees gives general dispositions which will be applied 
to a zone definitely delimited in an appendix of this Decree and nominated danger 
zone (‘ Gefahrzone *). Within this zone, all lands under agricultural, vegetable 
and horticultural crops, and in particular, those grown with potatoes, tomatoes, 
egg-plants and other solanaceous plants are subjected to an official control. 

The technical management and the control of protective measures has been 
transferred from the Corporation of Agriculture (* Reichsnahrstand ’) to a special 
Service ( c Kartoffelkaferdftwehrdienst') organized for this purpose. 

Every land owner and also any other person who may have noticed the 
presence of the Colorado beetle or any symptoms which might possibly denote 
the presence of this insect are obliged to make an immediate declaration to this 
effect. 

In order to ascertain the eventual presence of the Colorado beetle, it will be 
possible for the competent authorities to organize control inspections at deter¬ 
mined periods. 

Every proprietor of land cultivated with potatoes and tomatoes is obliged 
to examine his crops at fixed intervals, in order to ascertain the possible presence 
of the Colorado beetle. 

The second Decree deals with control measures which will apply to the region 
definitely delimited in an appendix of this Decree and considered as being an 
infested region. 

The proprietors and tenants of fields cultivated with potatoes situated in this 
region are obliged to make repeated applications of calcium arsenate. The special 
protection Service will notify the period during which this treatment must be 
carried out; the said Service will also indicate the method to be adopted and will 
control the carrying out of the technical operations. This Service is authorized 
to execute this operation direct, at the expense of the persons interested. 

The tops of potato plants which have not been treated with calcium arsenate 
must not be utilized as stable litter. ( Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestinimungcn , 
Berlin, 1. Mai 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 4, S. 81-85). 


Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. r05,000 of 4 May, 1937 establishes 
that the Decree No. 82,526 of 15 May, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936 No. ro, p. 223] 
relative to seed production of Sudan grass [, Sorghum vulgare var. Sudan ense ], 
and sweet sorghum [S. vulgare var. saccharaturri] , will come into force on I July, 
x 937 * (Boletin Oflcial de la Republica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 28 de mayo de 
1937, ano XEV, mint. 12.862, pag. 6645). 
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*** Fy decree No. 105.155 of 5 May, 1937, the £ Direceion de Defensa 
Auricula ’ is charged of the sale of barriers to farmers for the control of the 
South American locust [Schistocerca parancnsis]. (. Ibid.). 

Egypt. — A Decree of 14 April, 1937, determines the tariff of the costs 
in spraying trees attacked by the scale insects Chrysomphahts ficus, Lepiao- 
sa plies pinnaeformis and Chrys. pcrsonatus [= Aonidiclla per sonata], {Journal 
ofjiciel du Gouverncmcnt egyfitien, Le Caire, 26 avril 1937, 64” mo annee, n° 35, p. 3)* 

United States of America. — By the revised rules and regulations sup¬ 
plemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 63, on account of the white pine blister 
rust (1 Cronartium rihicola Fischer), Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
are added to the list of States which have established blister rust control areas 
wherein both the planting and possession of currant and gooseberry plants (plants, 
cuttings, or scions, belonging to the genera Ribes D. and Grossularia [Tourn.] 
Mill., including cultivated or wild or ornamental sorts) are prohibited under 
State authority. 

The conditions under which Federal pine-shipx3ing permits may be issued 
are modified so that permits may be granted to authorize the interstate movement 
of five-leaved pines {Pinus ayacahnite , P. aristata , P. balfouriana , P. flexilis , 
P, slrohiliformls , P. lamberiiana , P. monticola , P. albicaulis , P. strobus , P. peace , 
P. armandi , P. excel sa , P. parviflora , l 3 . koraiensis , and P. cembra) which have 
not been raised from seed under Ribes-free conditions when in the judgement 
of the Bureau of Entomologv and Plant Quarantine there is little or no risk of 
such pines being involved in blister-rust infection. 

The regulations pertaining to five-leaved pines are also revised to prohibit 
their interstate movement when visibly infected with the white pine blister 
rust unless such trees are shipped in a pre^ervativ e or are authorized by the Un¬ 
ited States Department of Agriculture. 

These revised rules and regulations have been approved on 16 February, 
1937 and are effective on and after 1 March, 1937. (P. E. P. Q.-Q. 63 , [Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. ], 1937, 6 pp.). 

*** Pursuant to authority vested in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine under regulation 6 of the revised rules and regulations supple¬ 
mental to Notice of Quarantine No. 61, revised, which provides that permits may 
be issued for the interstate movement of cottonseed from the regulated area 
on such conditions as may be prescribed by that Bureau, the Bureau hereby 
approves the following alternative treatment for cottonseed and permits may 
be issued for the interstate movement of cottonseed so treate d:— 

When the cottonseed has been sterilized to 145 0 F. as a part of the con¬ 
tinuous process of ginning, and in addition has been treated by sulphuric acid 
and screening, and subsequently has been protected from contamination in a 
manner satisfactory to the inspector. (B. P. P. Q. — 43 $, Washington, D. C., 
April 1, 1937, 1 p. [Mimeographed]). 
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A joint Resolution of the Congress approved on 6 April, 1937, makes 
the sum of $ 2,000,000 available for the control of incipient or emergency out¬ 
breaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers [A crididae ], 
Mormon crickets [Anabrns simplex], and chinch bugs [Blissus leucopterus ]. 
(.Public Resolution — No. 20 — 75th Congress. Chapter 6g - 1st Session . S. J. 
Res. 75, [Washington, 1937], 1 p.). 


France. — A Ministerial Decree of 30 April, 1937 delimits the zones declar¬ 
ed infested with the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa deeemlineata] and also the 
protection zones. 

The Ministerial Decrees regarding previous delimitations are annulled. 
(,Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise, Paris, 19 mai 1937, RXIX e annee, 
n° 114 p. 5420-5433}*. 

Italy. — The Royal Decree-Raw No. 784 of 19 April, 1937, promulgates 
the Commercial Agreements made between Italy and Argentine Republic, signed 
at Buenos Aires, 4 March, 1937. 

According to Article 3 of the Additional Protocol to the Commercial Con¬ 
vention between Italy and Argentine Republic, of 1 June, 1894. the high contract¬ 
ing parties undertake not in any way to interfere with the mutual trade by pro¬ 
hibitions or restrictions regarding imports, exports or transit. However,, some 
exceptions to this rule, on the condition that such exceptions should be applic¬ 
able to all foreign countries or to countries sustaining identical conditions may 
be made, inter alia , for reasons of public health, and for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing animals and useful plants against diseases, insects and parasites. (Gazzetta 
Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 7 giugno 1937, anno 78°, n. 130, pp. 2078-2080). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 12 May, 1937 the appli¬ 
cation of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire, is extended, from 1 
June, 1937, to the parasiticides ' Coccidol ’ and ‘ Fitodrin \ {Ibid., 7 giugno 
1937, n. 130, p. 2084). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 19 April, 1937, the appli¬ 
cation of the exchange duty, at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent., is 
extended from 1 May, 1937 to the parasiticide * Volck Invernale \ [Ibid., 
8 giugno 1937, n. 131, p. 2104). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 27 April, 1937, the common bee-eater 
(.Merops apiaster) is included in the list of harmful animals, in virtue of the 
measures of Art. 4 of the sole text of the Raws and Decrees regarding the 
protection of game and shooting, approved by Decree No. 117 of 15 January, 
1931, exclusively in the districts 'where apiculture is practised on a large scale, 
and where this bird abounds as a result of favourable climatic conditions and 
environment. 
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The shooting and capture of this species of bird are only authorized within 
a radius of 500 metres of the apiary, and are in order even when the shooting 
season is closed, according to the dispositions indicated in Art. 26 of the afore¬ 
said text. (Ibid., 11 maggio 1937, n. 108, p. 1733). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 30 April, 1937, the Ministerial Decree of 
28 February, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 4, p. 81] which included wild- 
rabbits among noxious animals in the commune of Naro, Agrigento Province, is 
repealed. (Ibid., 12 maggio 1937, n. 109, p. 1747). 

*** By two Ministerial Decrees of 4 May, 1937, the territories of the 
communes of Cavriglia and I v oro Ciuffenna, Arezzo Province, and S. Arcan¬ 
gelo di Lucania and Gallicchio, Potenza Province, have been declared infested 
by grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 9 giugno 1937, n. 132, p. 2118). 

By three Ministerial Decrees of 31 May, 1937, have been estab¬ 
lished the technical regulations to be observed in the export of peaches, plums 
and table grapes respectively. 

These stipulate, inter alia, that it is forbidden to despatch fruits which 
are not sound, and in the case of peaches, fruits affected with * mal della 
scatola ' evident from the external appearance. (Ibid., n giugno 1937, n. 
134, pp. 2160-2169). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, 
dated 5 April, 1937, the list of countries infested by the Colorado beetle [Lcpii- 
notarsa dccemlineatd] enumerated in Article 1 of the Decree of 3 September, 
1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 11, pp. 246-247], is completed as follows:— 

4 ....Germany, Luxemburg \ (Empire clierifien. Protectorat de la Re- 
publique frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin officiel, Rabat, 23 avril 1937, XXVI 0 
annee, n° 1278, p. 558). 

A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 29 April, 
1937, authorizes the destruction of boars causing considerable damage to the 
cro|3s grown in the district of the posts of civil control Tedders and Onlines. 
(Ibid., 7 nxai 1937, n° 1280, p. 654). 

Nicaragua. — By Law of 28 July, 1936, the proprietors, lessees or all oc¬ 
cupiers of land under cotton cultivation, are obliged to carry out the following 
measures for the control of the ' picudo ' (Anthonomus) of cotton:— 

(a) Treating the seeds used for planting with carbon disulphide at the 
minimum rate of 100 grams per cubic metre of the fumigation chamber. If 
carbon disulphide is unavailable, the seeds shall be treated with hydrocyanic 
acid gas in the proportion of 60 grams per cubic metre of the fumigation chamber. 

(&) Destroying the cotton shrubs growing outside the cultivated fields, 
as well as wild cotton plants and all other Malvaceae, growing in the vicinity of 
same, in order to prevent them acting as host plants for the ‘ picudo and con- 
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sequently being a menace to the plantations, at the same maintaining the cultiv¬ 
ated area free from all other weeds. 

(c) Applying sprays when the insect makes its appearance. 

(d) Completely destroying the cotton plants and freeing the field from 
all noxious weeds, immediately after harvesting, burning all debris. 

(e) Not utilizing the cuttings or twigs of the cotton plant. 

The serving of seed not previously disinfected is prohibited. In the same 
way, all persons who sell or regale cotton seed for sowing, for the extraction of 
the oil or for any other industrial purpose, are obliged to notify the Ministry of 
Agriculture with regard to the quantity sold or given, and also the name and re¬ 
sidence of the person receiving same. It also remains compulsory to burn all 
excess seed remaining after harvesting. ( La Gaceta , Managua, D. N., 22 de di~ 
ciembre de 1936, ano XL-, niim. 2S1, pags. 2425 y 2426). 

Peru. — It having been ascertained that the avocado [Persea gratissima ] 
plantations of the Moquegua and lea valleys are attacked by anthracnose (. Phy - 
salospora perseae ), by Resolution of 16 Februar3 T , 1937, the said disease is declared 
to be a pest to national agriculture. 

The control of this disease in the avocado orchards situated in the afore-men¬ 
tioned Vallejos is compulsorjq which measures shall be directed by the technical 
staff of the Agricultural Services of the respective valleys. 

In the export of avocado pears from the valleys of Maquegua and lea to Chile, 
it is indispensable to obtain in advance a health certificate from the respective 
Agricultural Services. The said certificates may only be granted after special 
experts have proved that in the valleys from which the fruits originate, the cank¬ 
ers produced by the fungous parasite have been destroyed and that a systematic 
elimination is being carried out. (La Vida Agricola , Lima (Peru), abril i°. de 
1937, vol. XIV, n° x6i, pags. 345 y 346). 

Italian Somaliland. — By Decree of the Governor, No. 12237 °f 11 
January, 1937, an Agricultural Station has been established at Jonte with 
the object, inter alia , of carrying out the phytosanitary control of bananas 
intended for export. ( Bollettino ufficiale della Somalia it all ana, Mogadiscio, 
31 gennaio 1937, anno XXVII, n. 2, p. 27). 

Tunis. — By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs dated 17 April, 
1937, the Service of Botany and Agrcnomy is authorized to grant to farmers 
who submit their early wheat crops to examination and make a request to 
this effect, a certificate testifying that the wheat offered for sale originates from 
seed treated by heat against loose smut [Ustilago tritici ] and that it is in a 
satisfactory healthy condition. 

Only the wheat obtained from seed treated by heat and in which the 
percentage of loose smut does not exceed 0.5 per cent, will be given a certificate 
of health guarantee. (Journal Officiel Tunisian , Tunis, 30 avril 1937, 55 s annee, 
35 , P- 559 )- 
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NOTES 

Official Correspondents. — Dr. I. REICHERT, Chief Plant Pathologist to the 
Jewish Agency Agricultural Research Station, Rekovot, Palestine, has been nominated 
official correspondent of the International Institute of Agriculture for all questions 
relating to plant pathology in Palestine, 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dellTstituto, Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: Fungous Parasites New to the Country f 

The ' Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’ of the Ministry of Agriculture gives 
the following information on fungous parasites observed for the first time in the 
Argentine Republic during the year 1936:— 

Phytophthora sp on pepper, proceeding from Colonia Alveary San Rafael, 
Mendoza Province. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. on apples, proceeding from the Islas del Delta del 
Parana. 

Verticilliiun sp. on the plum, proceeding from Maximo Paz, Buenos Aires 
Province, 

Rhizoctonia sp. 011 flax, proceeding from Jose C. Paz, Buenos Aires, and 
Villaguay, Kntre Rios. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn on cotton, proceeding from Resistencia, Chaco. 

Sphaeropsis malomm Peck on pine. 

Rotrytis sp. on persimmon fruits. 

Ustilago cortaderiae 11. sp. on Cortaderia argentea. 

Uromyces hedysari-paniculati (Schw.) Furl, on Desmodium cuneatum. 

Graphinm necatrix (Hart.) Trev. on apple, proceeding from Jose C. Paz, 
Buenos Aires Province. 

Helminthosporium allii Campanile on garlic, proceeding from Colonia 
Caroya, Cordoba Province. 

Gloeosponum intermedium Sacc. var. foinsettiae on * estrella federal \ 
proceeding from the Federal Capital. 

Various virus diseases showing symptoms which in other parts of the world 
are described as corresponding to the pox of the plum, little peach of the peach, 
buckskin and mosaic of the cherry. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

■f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Majrchionatto, 
Agronomical ‘ Ingenieur \ Director of 4 Sanidad Vegetal * t Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tine Republic. 
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Egypt: The Occurrence of the Desert Locust in the Country * * * § 

Eurther scouting of various desert regions revealed during July, 1937 tlie 
presence of Sc-histocerca gregaria , Norsk., in different localities north of the 
Kattara depression (see this Bulletin , 1937, No. <S, p. 175). 

The infested area covered over ten thousand acres where both types of 
the desert locust were found, in different concentrations. 

A small outbreak of this species was also reported from Wadi Mit-Matny 
near Hassana in Sinai. 

Control work in both places as well as in the coastal region of the North 
Western Desert referred to in last month's report, continued during July; the 
campaign ending at the close of the month. 

Although the infested areas have been practically cleared, observations 
will be continued. 

Information at hand show that some Schistocerca had also appeared during 
May and June, 1937121 Tripoli, i. e. on the other side of the Egyptian frontiers. 

This supports the idea that the invading locusts in both cases had in all 
probability come from the South. 

A detailed report on the campaign is in the course of preparation. 
Eritrea: Locusts f 

No locusts were reported in any part of the Colony during the month of 
June, 1937. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements § 

During the month of March, 1937, in the district of Porto Amelia, Niassa 
Province, 39 tons of hoppers were destroyed; in the Zambezia Province, con¬ 
siderable numbers of hopper bands were destroyed by chemical and mechan¬ 
ical means. 

Summarizing, during this month, in the North of the Colony, little dam¬ 
age was effected; in the centre, Barue, Mutarara, Massingire, and Zambeze 
district were seriously attacked. 

During the month of April, 1937, the red locust (Nomadacris septemfa - 
sciala) continued to come into Zambezia Province for the oviposition period; 
in the South of the Colony, and chiefly in the zone of the Maputo, Umbeluzi 

* Communication from the Chief of Docust Bureau, Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

f Communication from Dr. Marcello Gubellini, Chief in Charge of the Agricultural Bureau 

of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

§ Communication from Mr, Julio Garde Alearo Cardoso, Chief of the Section of Entomology, 
Eourengo Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the * Reparti^ao Tecnica de Agricultura * of the 
Colony. 
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and Incomati rivers, egg-laying has been reported. The Tete district, es¬ 
pecially in the Barue zone, is considerably infested, however, this is counter¬ 
balanced by other regions of the central part of the Colony which in former 
years were seriously attacked, being quite free from locusts this year. A 
similar report is received from the South of the Colony, where the appearance 
of hoppers was observed onlj 1 - in the districts of Sable, Maputo and Inharrime, 
the remaining ir districts being unaffected. The 1936-37 season is practically 
terminated; in the South of the Colony, owing to the inundations, control 
operations began late, and naturally were of little efficacy; however it has 
been ascertained that the inundations destroyed many layings and a consider¬ 
able number of hoppers. No attacks by fungi or parasitic insects have been 
reported. 

From the experiments concluded by the * Brigada de Estudio ' on meth¬ 
ods of control, it was found that the use of poisoned bait made with maize 
flour, sodium arsenite and molasses, in practice gives excellent results. This 
method should be adopted during the following season, except in those zones 
covered with grass, where a sodium arsenite spraj T should be used. Experi¬ 
ments continue to indicate that the control methods to be employed, either 
mechanical or chemical, depend on local conditions. As, for example, was the 
case this year, the control workers in the regions which were inundated, were 
obliged to use flame throwers. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 55. June, 1937. 

A few winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata , Serv.) 
have been reported in the north eastern portion of the Colony during June, 
1937, the districts included being Lomagundi, Mazoe, Salisbury and Hartley. 
The swarms have been described mostly as * large \ 

Specimens examined have been normal swarm phase fliers of the early dry 
season. 

No damage has been reported. 


Italian Somaliland: Locusts f 

During the months of May and June, 1937, no locusts were reported in 
the Colony. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. F,. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

t Communication from Dr. Ferrante PAveri-Fontana, Chief in Charge of the Agricultural 
Bureau of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the 
Colony. 
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Switzerland: Outbreak of the Colorado Potato Beetle, Leptinotarsa decern - 

tinemta , in the Country 514 

The first adult beetle (a fecundated female) was found on 17 June, 1937 in the 
Tien Commune (Joux Valley, at an altitude of about 1000 111.). At this period 
and in this region, many potatoes had just begun to grow. Since which period, 
a certain number of foci have been found in the aforesaid Valley* 

At the end of July, 1937, the beetle was noted in the Canton of Geneva 
(30 communes), Vaud (55 communes), Neuchatel (8 communes), Fribourg (2 com¬ 
munes), Bernese Jura (2 communes), approximately a total of 200 foci* 

In ever} 7 case, it is a question of a few adults, larvae or eggs, only covering 
a few square metres, consequently, extremely small areas, which [are immedi¬ 
ately treated by the extinctive s} 7 stem, which was established following the Inter¬ 
national Conferences regarding the Colorado beetle, held at Brussels and Berlin* 
About the areas thus treated, lead arseniate is applied to extensive protection 
zones. 

Under the auspices of the Federal Department of Public Economy, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, at Berne, a Commission of three members has been appoint¬ 
ed in Switzerland to direct the control operations against the pest. This Com¬ 
mission is composed of Dr. Wahlen, Director of the Federal Station of Agri¬ 
cultural Experiments, at Oerlikon, near Zurich, Dr. Faes, Director od the 'Feder¬ 
al Wine-growing and Arboricultural Experiment Station, at Lausanne, and 
Mr. G. Bolens, Director of the Federal Experiment and Seed Control Station, 
at Mont-Calme, Lausanne. 

The management and supervision of the control methods is carried out 
through the intermediary of the Federal Agricultural Establishments at Lau¬ 
sanne and Oerlikon, near Zurich. 

Moreover, in each Canton, a Cantonal Commissioner should control local 
operations. In certain Cantons, also, each commune has nominated a local 
representative responsible for the work to be carried out. 

Following a detailed study of the penetration of the Colorado potato beetle 
into Switzerland, it may be definitely affirmed that the insect did not exist 
in this country at the end of 1936. All the small foci observed in 1937 originate 
from swarms arriving directly this year from adjacent and contaminated 
French regions. 

The State Council of the Vaud Canton, in its meeting held on 6 July, 1937 
adopted, inter alia , the following measures for the control of the beetle: — 

(1) The detailed inspection of all the potato fields of the Canton shall 
be continually carried out with the collaboration of the students of the primary 
classes and under the supervision of the instructors. 

(2) Destruction of the foci of the Colorado potato beetle by means 
of carbon disulphide, shall be continued, though not at the expense of the 
proprietors. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr, H. Faes, Director of 
the Federal Wine-growing and Arboricultural Experiment Station, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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(3) Protection zones shall be established by compulsory treatment of all 
potato fields of these zones by spraying with a mixture of lead and copper ar~ 
seniates. The necessary material shall be supplied gratis by the Confederation. 
Supplementary instructions shall be given to interested parties. 

Potatoes cultivated in gardens or plantations shall not be treated, as it 
is strictly forbidden to apply directly or indirectly arsenical mixtures to veget¬ 
ables of which the leaves are consumed. Fatal poisoning may result. 

If communes or private individuals engage unemployed persons to carry 
out these operations, 50 per cent, of the salaries paid and expenses entailed, 
fixed at a normal rate, shall be reimbursed from the unemployment funds, if 
the unemployed persons possess their employment permit and have been assigned 
by the Cantonal Regis tty and Unemployment Office. 

The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce determines and 
modifies the protection zones according to circumstances. 

(4) In each commune, the authorities shall appoint and at their expense 
if necessary, a communal official, assuming the responsiblity of the supervision 
of all control operations regarding the Colorado beetle in the commune. 

The transport, in the living state, of adults, larvae, pupae and eggs, of the 
Colorado potato beetle, is forbidden. These are easily destroyed by paraffin 
or a few drops of petrol. 

By Decree of 5 August, 1937, the State Council of the Vaud Canton has 
declared compulsory the treatment of potato crops against the second generation 
of the beetle throughout all the protection zones. The material required for 
this compulsory control will be supplied free of charge b} r the Confederation. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Ordinance of the ' Hauptvereinigung der deutschen Getrei- 
dewirtschaft', dated 8 June, 1937, cooperatives and all enterprises of a cooper¬ 
ative nature having installations for the cleaning and disinfection of cereal 
seeds, are obliged to allow non-affiliated persons the use of the said apparatus on 
payment of a appropiate sum. (Nachrichienblatt fur den deutschen PftanzenscJmtz - 
dienst , Berlin, Anfang Juli 1937, 17. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 59). 

Germany (Prussia). — By Police Ordinance of 17 April, 1937, the control 
•of the f Ifiebstockelriissler 7 ( Otiorrhynchus ligustici) is made compulsory in the 
circumscription of Mansfeld, Saxony Province. 

The damage caused by this beetle gnawing near the surface of the ground 
the roots of lucerne and sometimes those of clover, and only occasionally sain¬ 
foin roots, may be so considerable as to seriously affect the cultivation of these 
crops and on occasion completely destroying the young plants during the course 
of the first year. 

As the best method of control, the digging of ditches around the infested 
fields, of at least 25 cm. in depth and having vertical sides is recommended. At 
certain points, the ditches should be slightly deepened so as to form at every 
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20 or 30 metres an opening for the purpose of collecting the beetles, where they 
may be crushed or burnt. 

The ditches should be prepared by 5 April at the latest, that is, before the 
migration period of the insects. 

To obtain effective results, it is essential that the control measures should 
be most carefully applied and to all the fields attacked. 

Every field, which after having been under lucerne or clover cultivation 
for over a year, shall have been ploughed during the period extending from r July, 
1936 to 30 April, 1937, must be surrounded by ditches in the manner described 
above. 

In the event of the persons concerned not carrying out within the desired 
period, the necessary operations, the police authorities may entrust the said 
operations to other persons at their expense. (Amtliche Pfianzenschiitzbestimniiingen^ 
Berlin, 1. Juli 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 5, S. 106-108). 

Austria (Confederation). — By Decree No. 103, published on 10 April, 
1937, the countries considered as being free from the wart disease of potato 
[Synchytrimn endobioticum], and from which fresh tubers may be imported 
into the Confederation by rail, are the following:— Egypt, French Colonies and 
Protectorates in North Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, Malta, Rumania, and Hungary. 

Decree No. 122 of 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 12, p. 266] is repealed. 
(Bundesgesetzblatt fur den Bundesstaat Osterreich, Wien, 10. April 1937, Jahrg. 
1937, 27. Stiick, S. 381). 

Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of n June, 1937, regulating the sale of 
potatoes intended for human consumption, establishes, inter alia, that the pota¬ 
toes should be free from wart disease [,Synchytrimn endobioticum], or other diseases- 
retained as harmful and green tubers. Foreign matter of any kind, as well as 
tubers showing lesions (injuries, cuts, necrosis of any type), and tubers unfit for 
human consumption, may not exceed 2 % of the total weight of each lot placed on 
sale. (Moniteur Beige, Bruxelles, i er juillet 1937, 107° annee, n° 182, p. 4137-4x38)., 

*** By Royal Decree of 15 June, 1937, and under reserve of the disposi 
tions of the Eaw of 3 January, 1933 on the carrying of fire-arms, proprietors,, 
farmers and all land owners, must destroy, by every possible means, the hamsters 
[Cricetus frumentarius] found on the lands occupied by them. 

In the event of those concerned being unable to employ effective means of 
destruction or where methods are found to be insufficient, the burgomaster may 
officially attend to the destruction of the hamster in the territory of the commune.. 

This same authority is the right of the Governor either for the whole province 
or for that part which he may indicate. (. Ibid 5-6 ' juillet 1937, 186-187* 

p. 4252). 

I 

|v Belgian Congo. — By Decree of the Provincial Commissioner, Chief of 

ir the Province of Costermansville, No. 56/Agri., of 14 November, 1936, the direc¬ 
tors of societies, managers of coffee estates, and the colonists of the Rutshuru 
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territory are obliged to carry out one of more treatments with pyrethrum powder 
on all the coffee plants of their plantations on the day and under the con¬ 
ditions established by the entomologist of agronomist in charge of the control 
of Lygus sp., cause of the abortion of coffee flowers. 

It will also be necessary to take every means to prevent the spread of the 
insect, for example: pruning or the coffee plants, shade trees, of cover plants, 
and maintaining the ground free from weeds. 

In case of a refusal on the part of the interested parties, urgently required 
control measures shall be executed by the authorities at the expense of the 
persons in question. (Bulletin Administratif du Congo Beige, Leopoldville-Kaliua, 
25 mars 1937, 26™ annee, n° 6, p. 143-144). 

*** By Decree of the Provincial Commissioner, Chief of Leopoldville Province, 
No. 85/Agr., dated 10 March, 1937, the region in the said Province comprised 
within the limits of the Lower Congo district is declared affected by the ba¬ 
nana weevil (Cosmopolites sordidus). 

The import or transit in Leopoldville Province of cuttings, shoots, bulbs, 
stems, or parts of stems of banana plants, originating in the above-mentioned 
region, as well in the neighbouring Colonies of this region (French Equatorial 
Africa, enclave of Cabinda, Angola), may not be carried out except on previous 
authorization by the Chief of the Province. 

The authorization for import or transit from the neighbouring Colonies is 
subject to the presentation of an official health certificate of origin, in two copies, 
declaring that the shoots, suckers, or other parts of the banana plant are free 
from this weevil in all its biological forms (adult, nymph, larva, eggs) and in 
general from any species of entomological or cryptogamic infection. 

The health certificate in the case of the Lower-Congo district is issued by 
an officer of the Service of Agriculture and Forests, or by an expert of the ' Ineac * 
[National Institute for Agricultural Research in the Belgian Congo], at the expense 
of the importer or transit goods agent. (Ibid., 25 avril 1937, n° 8, p. 189-191). 

France. — A Decree of 11 May, 1937, provides, inter alia , for the follow¬ 
ing measures:— 

Every seller of insecticidal, anticryptogamic or fungicidal products, and in 
general of all products (raw materials or compounds) adopted in the control of 
crop pests and diseases, but other than copper products, is obliged to specify 
in his prospectus, advertisements, price-lists, and commercial documents, the 
denomination of the products placed on sale, with the indication of their natural 
or industrial origin, their content in active elements and the nature or the state 
of the combination of these latter:— 

(a) The origin should be indicated, if in the case of an industrial pro¬ 
duct, by the name of the factory or firm which has manufactured or caused to 
be prepared this product, and if it is a natural product, either pure or simply 
selected and powdered, by the region or locality from where it was obtained; 

(b) The content in active elements should be indicated by the weight of 
these active components contained in 100 kgs. or in 100 litres of the preparation. 
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According to the state under which it is delivered, the active principle is design¬ 
ated by the names of the metalloids or metals in the case of a simple or 
compound preparation, and by the name of the alcaloid, if it is a organic pre¬ 
paration. 

If the organic product is a compound preparation and designated by a pat¬ 
ented name, this is the name which shall be specified. 

On the other hand, the Decree indicates the manner in which the nature or 
state, compound or otherwise, of the active principles should be named. The 
indication of the quality is compulsory for one category of products. 

In conclusion, it is specified that any person engaged in the commerce of 
the products included in the Decree, is obliged to forward to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, before publication two examples of all catalogues and prospectuses 
regarding the sale of the products. He shall also be requined to supply any 
necessary information to agents qualified to establish the exactness of his alleg¬ 
ations. {Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise, Paris, 15 mai 1937, LXIX* W 
annee, n° 112, p. 5299-5301). 

Guatemala. — The * Memoria ' of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
year 1936, presented to the Legislative Assembly in 1937, notify, inter alia , 
that in taking the necessary measures as regards plant protection through the 
* Direccion General de Agricultura ' imported the quantity of a hundred 
gallons of carbon bisulphide, colloidal sulphur, cox^per carbonate, nicotine sul¬ 
phate and copper sulphate, which was distributed to the farmers at cost price; 
a similar procedure was carried in the case of calcium and lead arseniates to¬ 
gether with the relative instructions. 

In respect of the leaf spot ( Stilbimi flavidum ), the disease which has caused 
the greatest damage to coffee plants in Guatemala, the aforesaid Ministry, with 
the cooperation of the departmental ' Jefaturas Politicas \ gave wide pub¬ 
licity to the best methods of control, excellent results ensuing. 

The technical staff of the ' Direccion General de Agricultura ' assisted by 
the Departmental Inspectors, during the year 1936, among other activities, 
gave advice on plant diseases, and instruction in methods of control, and carried 
out the inspection of imported and exported plants and seeds, etc. {Diario de 
Centro America, Guatemala, 1? de mayo de 1937, tomo XIX, mim. 52, pfig. 479). 

Indo-China. — The Government, not yet having come to a decision in 
the postponement granted in respect of the deliberation of 24 October, 1936, 
of the Permanent Commission of the Government Council of the Government of 
Indo-China relative to the customs duties to be applied to insecticides, parasi¬ 
ticides, herbicides,and fungicides compounds, other than those with a copper or 
pyrethrum basis (No. 0381 quinquies ), this deliberation, considered as approved 
in virtue of Article 5 of the Law of 13 April, 1928 on the colonial customs regime, 
has been promulgated in Indo-China by local Decree of 26 April, 1937. {Journal 
officiel de la Republique frangaise Paris, 29 juin 1937, LXIX e annee, n° 149, p. 

7369). 
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Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 25 May, 1937, the removal of the twigs 
of citrus trees attacked by * mal secco * [ Deuterophoma tracheiphila ] and their 
destruction by fire have been made compulsory in the citrus growing zones of 
the province of Reggio Calabria. 

The incumbent S3U1 dicate for citrus cultivation in the above-mentioned 
province is charged with the organization and direction of the control measures 
to be carried out through the operation and at the expense of the holders of af¬ 
fected plantations; this Syndicate will also execute the said operations at the 
expense of those persons not carrying out these measures or delaying the said 
operations. ( Bollcttino ufficiale del Ministero delVAgriculiura e delle Foreste, Roma, 
x° luglio 1937, anno IX, n. 13, pp. X220-1221). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 May, X937, the control of the olive fly 
[Dacus oleae], by means of arsenical sprays during the year 1937, has been made 
compulsory in the territory of the commune of Pisciotta, Salerno Province. (Ibid., 
pp. X2 21-1222). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 10 June, 1937, the incumbent Syndicates for 
fruit production in the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Verona, Padua, Treviso, 
Venice, and Ravenna are charged with the organization and management of 
control operations against the oriental fruit moth ( Cydia [Laspeyresia] molesta ) 
to be carried out at the expense of the proprietors of peach orchards situated in 
the communes of the above-mentioned provinces. The said Syndicates will 
also execute all control operations at the expense of those persons not carrying 
out these measures or delaying the said operations. (Ibid., pp. 1222-1223). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 12 June, 1937, the control of the olive fly 
[Dents oleae ] during the year 1937 by means of arsenical sprays, has been ren¬ 
dered compulsory in the territory of the commune of Alghero, Sassari Province. 

The obligatory Syndicate for Olive-growing of the above-mentioned pro¬ 
vince is charged with the organization and supervision of the control operations 
to be carried out at the expense of the holders of olive groves established in the 
territory of the commune; this Syndicate is also charged with the execution 
of the said operations at the expense of those persons infringing these regulations 
or delaying the execution thereof. (Ibid., 16 luglio 1937, n. 14, pp. 1268-1269). 

By Ministerial Decree of 20 June, 1937, the territory of the commune 
of Controne, Province of Salerno, has been declared infested by grape'phylloxera. 
(Gazzetta ufficiale del Regno d s Italia, Roma, 12 luglio 1937, anno 78°, n. 159, p* 2580). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 24 June, 1937, the proprietors and holders 
of lands under maize cultivation in the provinces of Varese, Verona, Vicenza, 
Udine and Trieste, should so arrange that before 30 April of every year, all maize 
stems should be utilized as stable litter and subsequently transported to the 
manure ditch, or else employed as fuel or as cattle feed, or in any other manner 
which would adequately ensure the destruction of caterpillars of the European 
corn borer [Pyrausta nubilalis ]. This regulation applies to both the- stems al¬ 
ready gathered in heaps and to those not yet collected. 
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The collection of the steins should be effected by uprooting, or by cutting 
them level with the ground or under the soil, in such a way that after removing 
them, no stubble shall remain. Only in exceptional cases and on the advice 
of the competent Royal Phytopathological Observatory, may the sterns be 
ploughed deeply into the soil. 

Maize stems which, after 30 April of each year, shall not have been consumed 
or employed in any of the above-indicated ways, should be immediately burnt, 
if they are already collected in heaps, or cut level with the ground or under the 
soil to be subsequently burnt at the expense of the infractors of this Decree, 
who shall be punished in conformance with the dispositions in force. 

Maize stems may not be exported from above-mentioned provinces. (Bol- 
lettino ufficiale del Ministero dell- Agricoltura e delle Foreste, i° agosto 1937, 11. 15, 
p. 1312-1313). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 June. 1937, an obligatory Syndicate for the 
improvement and development of horticultural, dower and fruit plants has been 
established in the province of Pistoia. (. Ibid 16 luglio 1937, n. 14, pp. 3279-1280). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 26 June, 1937, the Provincial Syndicate for 
fruit-growing in Mantova is charged with the organization and supervision of 
the control operations against the oriental fruit moth (Cydia [Laspeyresia] mo - 
lesta) to be carried out at the expense of the holders of peach orchards established 
in the. the communes of the province of Mantova. 

The aforesaid Syndicate is also charged to carry out control operations at 
the expense of persons contravening these regulations or delaying the execution 
thereof. [Ibid., n. 15, p. 1313-1314). 

The National Federation of Olive-growing Syndicates has opened a 
competition on the basis of qualifications and tests for the attribution of three 
bursaries for the specialized study of the animal and plant parasites affecting 
the olive-tree, at the Royal Station of Agricultural Entomology, Florence, the 
Ro} r al Laboratory of Agricultural Entomology. Portici, and the Royal Station 
of Plant Pathology, Rome. 

The total annual value of each scholarship amounts to ten thousand liras. 

Libia. — By the Decree of the Governor General of Libia, No. 8352 dated 
22 May, 1937, article 7 of the Decree No. 3669 of 12 April, 1930, is modified as 
follows:— 

The control of consignments of fresh and dried fruit, citrus fruits and veget¬ 
ables is carried out by the Royal Prefectures of Tripoli and Misurata, by means 
of competent technical agents of the said Prefectures. 

In the case of any complaint, appeal to the General Government is allowed, 
which latter makes a rapid, definite and final decision, through the intermediary 
of the Central Olfice for the Agricultural Services of Libia, which on its part 
entrusts the regulation of the charge to the official directing the Phytopathol¬ 
ogical Service or his deputy. (.Agricoltura Libica, Bollettino mensile del R. Uffi- 
cio Centrale per i Servizi Agrari della Libia, Tripoli, agosto 1937, anno VI, 
11. 8, p. 345). 
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Switzerland. — By Decree of the Federal Council of 26 May, 1937 the 
firs* article, 3rd paragraph of the Decree of the Federal Council of 5 October, 
1925-19 May, 1926 relative to the control of potato wart disease [Synchytrium 
endobioticum] is abrogated and replaced by the following disposition:— 

* The certificate of origin is valid for a maximum, of 30 days calculated 
from the date of issue'. (Recueil des Lois federates, Berne, 2 juin 1937, tome 
53, no 21, p. 570). 

Uruguay. —• By Decree of 31 May, 1937, in each Department of the coast 
and the interior of the Republic, a Departmental Commission is established for 
the control of the 4 abrojo grande ' (X'antMum macrocarpum [= X. canadense]) 
declared as a pest plant by Decree of 9 October, 1915. 

The said Commission is entrusted with all matters regarding the eradication 
of this weed, and shall be required to ensure that all proprietors of lands and 
holders of infested areas comply as soon as possible with the measures indicated 
for the destruction of this weed. 

The weed should be destroyed before fruiting in order to prevent propa¬ 
gation; the last day of February has been established as the date on which all con¬ 
trol measures shall have been executed. 

For the present campaign, a sum of 8,000 pesos has been voted to meet 
the expenses incurred in vulgarization work, pamphlets, etc. for assuring the 
.success of control operations. (La Propaganda Rural, Montevideo, jjunio de 
1937, ano XXV, mini. S09, pags. 5 y 6). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Eritrea: Locusts f 

During the month of July, 1937 , no locusts were observed in any part 
of the Colony, 


Greece: Euxoa crassa Injurious to the Grape-Vine § 

On 26 March, 1937 , the Prefect of Messenia and the Agricultural Syndicates 
of the Gargaliani district in western Peloponnese informed the Ministry 
of Agriculture that a caterpillar as yet unknown was causing considerable 
damage to the vineyards of the region. The Agricultural Bank of Greece 
also notified the Ministry of the appearance of the same parasite at Dia- 
liscari. 

The Ministry of Agriculture commissioned the Director of the Patras Phyto- 
pathological Station To visit the infested areas m order to study the question 
and to advise on the control measures to be adopted. 

According to the report of this Director, the caterpillar coming out in large 
numbers during the night, causes considerable damage in the Marathos district. 
It was not possible to apply lead arsenate, for want of sprayers with agitators. 
On the other hand, the collecting of the caterpillars during the night gave excel¬ 
lent results. 

Some samples of this moth were forwarded to the Benaki Phytopatho- 
logical Institute, where the species was identified as Euxoa crassa , Treits, 



* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. B 

j Communication fiom the Government of Eritrea to the International Institute of Agri- I 

fSJl 

culture. |j| 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor Dr. C. A. ISAAKlDfe*, H 

Director of the Benaki Pkytopathological Institute, Kiphissia-Athens, Greece. I 
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discoveries and current events 


Mozamhique: Locust Movements (Nomudacris septemfasciata and Locusta 
mtgratoria migratorioides) * 

1 hiring flu* month of May, 1937, the appearance of larvae, which were destroy- 
eci, only occ tired in the circumscription of Lflrio, Porto Amelia District, Nyassa 

l ‘nvinc. 

Tfte swarms mostly attacked scattered areas in the districts of Porto Amelia 
and Mozambique, Nyassa Province, Tete, Zambezia Province, and Bourengo 
Marques, Sul do Save Province, but chiefly in the eastern part of [the circumscrip- 
lion of Muiarara, Zambezia Province and the south-west area of the circumscrip¬ 
tion of Harm 1 , in the Tete District. 

Some damage was caused to the native crops in the administrative area 
of Balauui, Montepuez circumscription, in the Porto Amelia District, also in the 
cimrmscriptiotis of Itrati and Nicala, Mozambique District and in the ' circttm- 
sc rip lion of Barue, Tete District. 

During the month of June, 1937, the appearance and movement of various 
swarms were observed in the provinces of Niassa, Zambezia and Sul do Save; 
on 30 May, in Zambezia, thirteen swarms of Nomadacris septemfasciata were 
reported in the circumscription of Barue, Tete District. 

The position regarding locust movements in the month of June in compar¬ 
ison with the month of May, represents the following characteristics:— 

(l) The situation in tlie provinces of Nyassa and Zambezia has improved, 
in consequence of the displacement of several swarms towards the territories 
of Tanganyika and Nyasaland, and also because swarms have ceased to enter 
i he country coming from the two Rliodesias. 

(x) In the province of Sul do Save the displacement of swarms towards 
the north-east of the district of Bourengo Marques to that of Inhambane. 

(3) In general, a tendency to the formation of large swanns is observed. 

Damage, in general of a serious nature, has been caused to native crops in 
the circumscriptions of Mucojo (Porto Amelia district), Metarica (Mozambique 
district), Barud (Tete district) and Homoine (Inhambane district). In the cir¬ 
cumscription of Barue, fruit trees have also been damaged. 

Palestine ; Observations on the Life History of Chrysomphalus ficus f 

Recent studies in the life history of Chrysomphalus ficus in the northern 
(Acre) area of Palestine have shown that there are two periods in its life history 
at which it is most susceptible to attack, namely in the early summer and late 
summer or early autumn. 

At this period all insects are either in the larval or preoviposition stage 
and consequently they are more easily killed by fumigation. 

* Communication from Mr. Alberto Cotjtinho Saraiva, Chief of the Section of Entomology, 
t omen go Marqttes, transmitted by the * Repartigao TScnica de Agricultura 5 of the Mozambique Colony, 

| Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. E. Ballard, Government 
I Entomologist, Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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It lias been suggested, (and experiments are in progress to test the value 
of this suggestion) that if fumigation is given during these two periods during 
the course of one year that so large a kill will be obtained that further fumig¬ 
ation can be postponed for three or even four years. 


The Netherlands: Outbreak of the Colorado Beetle (Leptinotarsa decemli- 

neata) in the Country * * * § 

In 1937, foci of the Colorado potato beetle were found in the Province of 
Limburg. These foci only covered an area of a few square metres. One situated 
at Castenray, was discovered on 6 July; the other at Baarlo, on 11 August. 

In the first case, there were 70 larvae, and in the second, 70 adults. 

The foci were immediately treated by the system which was established in 
consequence of the International Conferences on the Colorado beetle, held at 
Brussels and Berlin. The potato fields were treated with lead arsenate sprays 
for a wide radius around these foci. 

The control of the Colorado beetle in the Netherlands is regulated by Law 
of 27 December, 1934. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 f 

Monthly Report No. 56. July, 1937. 

During the month of July, 1937 the only districts in which swarms of 
locusts have been reported, are Salisbury, Marandellas, Lomagundi and Mazoe* 
The reports refer to the Red Locust (Nomadacris scptemfasciata , Serv.). No 
damage has been reported. 

Italian Somaliland: Some Recent Notes § 

Among the observations made during the months of June and July, 1937* 
the following date are of particular interest:— 

Frequent attacks and occasionally serious, of nematodes (, Anguilhdina * 
Tylenchus) on the banana, causing rotting of the roots and the consequent fall 
of the plants. 

Empoasca facialis occurred in June to a considerable extent on cotton; the 
number of plants infested diminished considerably in July, and since then has 
caused little anxiety. 


* Communication from the State Phvtopathological Service, Wageningen, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. B. S. 

Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

§ Communication from Dr. Ferrajstte Paveri-Fontana, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau, 
Government of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio. 
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Mometa zemiodes caused some considerable damage in June, though only 
in isolated cases, by boring the stem of cotton plants. 

The attacks of Sesamia cretica on maize, slight and infrequent in June, be¬ 
came serious in July, although not increasing in extent. 

In July, some very serious cases of yellowing of groundnut plants were 
reported. 

Cercospora personato , which attacked the leaves of the groundnut fairly 
seriously in June, literally invaded the plants in July, thus causing considerable 
damage. 

In June, Antigastra catalaunalis attacked the inflorescences of sesame fairly 
seriously. 

Switzerland: The Colorado Beetle {Leptinotarsa decemlineata) in German 

Switzerland * 

In consequence of the wide spread of the Colorado beetle ascertained in French 
Switzerland (see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 9, pp. 200-201), it was to be expected that 
this pest would also soon make its appearance in German Switzerland. 

The regions more especially exposed to the danger of invasion were system¬ 
atically scouted by pupils of primary .schools. In this way, during the month 
of August, 1937 this beetle was found in a commune of the Basel-Land canton* 
Its presence was also verified in a commune of the Solothurn canton. In both 
cases, it was a question of one adult only. 

Control measures were organized in a uniform manner according to the 
method followed in French Switzerland. In the cantonal and communal centres, 
under the direction of the Federal Agricultural Experiment Station, Zurich- 
Oerlikon, the two foci were destroyed by means of carbon disulphide, and for a 
considerable area around these foci, potato crops were sprayed with lead arsenate. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Sudan). — By Decree of the Governor General, 
dated 7 July, 1937, passed by the Permanent Commission of the Government 
Council, the Decree No. 2628 of 13 November, 1936, of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Sudan, rendering compulsory the declaration of the ‘ rosette ' disease of 
the groundnut, is approved. {Journal offtciel de VAfrique occidental f ran false , 
Goree, 17 juillet 1937, 33 0 annee, n° 1731, p. 778). 

Germany. — The third Decree of 20 July, 1937, relative to the prevention 
of the introduction of the Colorado beetle ( Leptinotarsa decemlineata) specifies 
the dispositions regulating the importation of plants and parts of plants proceed¬ 
ing from France, and these dispositions are also applied to consignments from 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. 15. Nbuweiler, Federal 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Zurich-Oerlikon, Switzerland. 
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.Belgium and I/Uxemburg, these two countries being considered infested by the 
Colorado beetle. 

The Decree prohibits the importation and transit of potatoes, tomatoes, egg 
plants, plants with roots with or without adhering earth, tubers, bulbs, rhizomes 
and any other subterranean part of plants, as well as parings or other waste pro¬ 
ducts of same, sacks or any other article employed in the packing or storage of 
these products. 

During the period of 1 April to 14 November of each year, the importation 
and transit of fresh vegetables and other pot-herbs as well as the green parts of 
vegetables, with the exception of fruits, from France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
are authorized on the condition that these products have been grown at a distance 
of at least 50 km. from the outside limit of the area infested by the Colorado 
beetle and that each consignment is accompanied by a regular certificate conform¬ 
ably to that authorized by the Decree of 23 February, 1932 [see this Bulletin , 
1932, No. 4, pp. 56-57]. 

It is understood that the importation and transit of live Colorado beetles in 
any stage of development are prohibited [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 12, p. 205]. 

The Minister of Agriculture is authorized to concede derogations to this 
Decree. (Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst , Berlin, Anfang 
August 1937, 17. Jahrg., Nr. 8, S. 67). 

By Decree of 29 July, 1937, the Minister of Agriculture, by derogation 
to the Decree of 20 July, 1937, has authorized the importation from France, 
Belgium and Duxemburg, of certain plants, with or without adhering earth, 
of which a list is given. 

Consignments must be accompanied by a certificate issued by the Plant 
Protection Service of the country of origin, stating the botanical name and tes¬ 
tifying the sanitary condition of the plants. The consignments will also be ins¬ 
pected on arrival by an officer of the German Plant Protection Service. ( Ibid .). 

Germany (Saar). — In order to prevent the possibility of the insecticides 
employed in the control of the Colorado beetle [. Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] becom¬ 
ing a danger to man, domestic animals and bees, a Police Ordinance, dated 
7 August, 1937, establishes, for the district of Homburg, that potato fields, before 
the first treatment and subsequently until the end of harvesting, must be free 
from all weeds in flower. 

Before proceeding to the treatment of potato fields adjoining meadows or 
fields under green forage crops, a protection zone 2 metres wide must be estab¬ 
lished on these latter and the grass must be mowed. 

Plants having come into contact with insecticides shall not be utilized as a 
forage or as stable litter. (Amtliche Pftanzenschutzbesiimnmngen , Berlin, x. Sep¬ 
tember 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 6, S. 124-125). 

Argentine Republic. —■ By Decree No. 102.213 of 24 March, 1937, the 
regulations are established for the application of atrticle 34, par. (a) of the Daw 
No. 12.345, which exempts from customs duty, white arsenic, calcium arsenate. 


Mon. 10 Ingl. 
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sodium arsenate, sulphur, commercial carbolic acids, and nicotine sulphate, 
which are utilized in the preparation of remedies used in tlxe control of pests and 
diseases. (Boletin Oficial de la Republic a Argentina , Buenos Aires, 7 de julio de 
1937, aho XLV, nmn. 12,894, pag. 8405). 

By Decree No. 102.311 of 31 March, 1937, the price for spare parts 
for flame-thrower apparatus is established. {Ibid., pag. 8402). 

*** By Decree No. 102.863 of 6 April, 1937, the transport of non-disinfected 
cotton seed from the zone declared infected by the pink .bollworm (Platyedra 
gossypiella ) solely by river route and despatched to the Federal Capital, Rosario 
and San Lorenzo (Puerto Granaderos), for utilization in the factories established 
in the respective port zones or localities nominated is authorized up to 30 Sep¬ 
tember, 1937. {Ibid., pags. 8405 y 8406). 

*** By Decree No. 104.424 of 27 April, 1937, it is established that the 
custom-house of the province of Mendoza shall control the entry of bananas 
from Ecuador via Chile. 

The f Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’ will adopt the necessary means to 
verify the sanitary condition of the fruit to be imported. {Ibid., 29 de julio de 
1937, num. 12.912, pag. 9178). 

Egypt * — By Decree of 19 June, 1937, the Decree of 1 February, 1933, 
declaring the San Jose scale {Aspidiotus perniciosus) harmful to fruits has been 
repealed. 

At the same time. Article 2 of the Decree of 30 August, 1932 [see this Bul¬ 
letin, 1933, No. 2, p. 32] prohibiting the introduction of certain fruits and plants 
without the authorization of the Ministry of Agriculture has been modified. 

The following additions have been made to paragraph (1) of Article 2 of 
Law No. 1 of 4 Januar}^ 1916;— 

(a) Plants and parts of plants and the fruits of the families Rosaceae, 
Viiaceae, Papilionaceae , Cupuliferae, Salicineae, Tiliaceae, Rutaceae , Solanaccae , 
Juglandaceae, Moraceae, Coniferae. 

{b) Persimmon fruits. 

(cl Onions. 

{d} All plants set in pots or in earth or sand. 

The following paragraph is added to the aforesaid Decree of 30 August, 1932:— 

‘ ^be insect Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comst. is declared harmful to fruits and 
plants \ 

f The introduction into Egyptian territory of all fruits, plants and parts 
of plants attacked by the said insect is prohibited \ 

Estonia. — By Dispatch No. 901739/c of 27 August, 1937, the Royal 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Italy has communicated to the International 
Institute of Agriculture that the Estonian Legation at Rome by Verbal Note 

* Communication from tlie Egyptian Legation at Rome, 
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No* 413 of 17 August, 1937, notified the said Ministry that the Estonian admin¬ 
istrative centre for Plant Protection Service - provided for by the International 
Convention for Plant Protection, signed at Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this 
Bulletin , 1929, No, 4, pp. 50-55] - is the Bureau for plant protection and seed 
control at the Ministry of Agriculture of Estonia (' Taimekaitse ja Seemnekon- 
Irolli amet Pollutooministeeriumi juures ’). 

This Bureau was established by Decree of 3 June, 1937, published in the 
Riigi Teataja , No. 47, 1937, Article 430. 

The adhesion of the Estonian Government to the above-mentioned Con¬ 
vention was notified on 5 August, 1936 to the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 9, p. 200]. 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 7 July, 1937, Article 2 of the Minis¬ 
terial Decree of 15 March, 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 4, p. 58] relative 
to the import of citrus fruits is abolished. ( Journal officiel de la Repnblique {ran - 
gaise, Paris, 18 juillet 1937, LXIX* annee, n° 165, p. 8127). 

The technical Regulation of the control of the sanitary inspection 
of potato crops intended for sowing, taken in conformity with the Article 8 
of the Ministerial Decree of 13 April, 1934 [see this Bulletin , 1934, No. 6, p. 129], 
and approved by the Minister of Agriculture on 10 July, 1937, establishes the 
dispositions relative to the applications for admission to official control, the 
registering of the crops admitted to control, the organization of control methods, 
the valuation of the harvests, labels and guarantee seal and the control costs. 

This Regulation is followed by technical instructions for control and also 
two appendices (Appendix I: Example of the application form required for 
official control; Appendix II: Notation list). (Ibid., 15 aout 1937, n° 189, 
p. 9251-9253). 

*** A Law of 24 July, 1937, contains the dispositions relative to the 
indemnification of the damages caused to the crops by game. (Ministere de 
I'Agriculture. Direction de P Agriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignemcuts 
agricoles , Paris, x ei * aout 1937, annee 1937, n° 15, p. 314-315). 

*** By Decree of 15 iVugust, 1937, the customs house of Limoges is 
added to the list of offices designated in Article 1 of the Decree of 28 August, 
1882, establishing the regulations regarding the introduction into France 
of plants and the various products of nurseries, gardens, green-houses and 
orangeries. (Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise, 29 aout 1937, n° 200, 
p. 9986). 

Italy. — The Ministerial Decree of 9 July, 1937, establishing the cynegetic 
calendar for the year 1937, also confirms the absolute interdiction of shooting 
and capturing, during the year 1937-1938, the following birds: —green wood¬ 
pecker [Geeinns viridis], spotted woodpeckers [Dendrocopus major, Dendr. medius 
and Dendr . minor], black woodpecker [Dendr. martins ], tomtits [Barns and Aegi- 
thalns spp.], willow-warblers [Phylloscopus spp.], penduline titmouse [Remizus 
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pendulinus ], golden crested wren [Regains regnlns ], fire-crested wren [AVg. ign D 
ca/u/foAJ, wren [Anorthura troglodytes], common nightingale [/U ¥ dVw ///.sTi/m/], and 
redbreast [Ery/Aacns rubecula]. {GazzeUa nfjiciale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 14 
luglio 1937, anno 78°, n. 161, p. 2632). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 17 July, 1937, the 
application of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0*30 lire per cent., 
is extended from 15 August, 1937, to the following products:— 

Dead arsenate in powder form, lead arsenate in paste form, calcium arsenate, 
sodium arsenate, ‘ Azol J , c Diaspidolo c Jemuro i ‘ Dim f Aphidtts \ 

‘ Risuto ", £ Crusbar ‘ Alarvis * Bntopex \ * Controcuscuta \ colloidal arsen¬ 
ate of lead in paste and powder form, colloidal arsenate of calcium in powder, 
f Basif \ and zinc phosphide. (Ibid., 12 agosto 1937, n. 186, p. 3052). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 29 July, 1937 establishes the regulations to 
be followed, from a phytosanitary aspect, regarding the import from abroad 
of potatoes intended exclusively for planting purposes, for the 1937-1938 season. 
(Ibid., 2 agosto 1937, n. 177, pp. 2900-2902). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 31 August, 1937, the territory of the com¬ 
mune of Pannarano, Province of Benevento, has been declared infested with 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 10 settembre 1937, n. 211, p. 3406). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By four Decrees of the Director of Economic 
Affairs, dated 5 July, 1937, an inquiry is opened in the circumscription of the 
civil control of Fes-banlieue relative to the projects regarding the organization 
of four syndical associations for the control of plant parasites, denominated 
respectively * de Zouarha * du Sais * de Mont-Fleuri * and ‘ de Dar-Debibarh h 

Compulsory participation in these syndical associations is required of all 
occupiers of land in any capacity whatsoever, on whose grounds are plants which 
are susceptible to the attacks of the plant parasites enumerated in the Vizirial 
Decree of 17 March, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 8, p. 179]. (Empire che- 
rifien. Protectorat de la Republique franchise an Maroc. Build-in official, Rabat, 
23 juillet 1937, XXVD annee, n° 1291, p. 1029-1030). 

Dominican Republic. — Taking into consideration that in the neigh¬ 
bouring Republic of Haiti the cotton boll weevil (Anthonomus grandis ) is to be 
found, and that the presence of the said insect has been verified in other countries 
of America, Decree No. 1899 1 June, 1937, prescribes, inter alia , the follow¬ 

ing dispositions:— 

Art. 1. — A zone twenty five kilometres in width shall be established at 
the Dominican-Haitian frontier, in which all cultivation of cotton is absolutely 
prohibited. 

Art. 2. — Commencing from the limits of this zone, another eight kilometres 
in extent, shall be established in which cotton may only be cultivated in sandy 
soils. 
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Art. 3. — Cotton-growing plantations at present existing in the zones 
referred to in the aforesaid articles, shall be subjected to a special control by 
the agricultural authorities, in order that they may be destroyed as soon as the 
presence of the cotton boll weevil is observed in the said plantations or the pre¬ 
sence of any other pest which may constitute a danger to the cotton plantations 
of the Republic. 

Art. 4. — The introduction into the country of cotton, parts of this plant, 
seeds, sacks, or packing cases used for same, coming from Haiti, Mexico, Guate¬ 
mala, Costa Rica, U. S. A., and Cuba is absolutely prohibited. 

Art, 5. — The luggage of travellers from the countries mentioned in the 
previous article shall be inspected externally, by the Inspectors of the Immig¬ 
ration Service at the maritime ports and the frontier customs-houses, for which 
they shall be instructed by the Ministry of Agriculture, while the said Ministry 
shall establish a special inspection Service. 

Art. 6. -— The Dominican Consuls of the countries mentioned in Art. 4 
shall decline to vise all documents regarding the despach of all material stated 
in the said article, and the customs authorities, both maritime and frontier shall 
refuse all entry of the said material. (Revista de Agricultural Organo oficial de 
la Secretaria de Kstado de Agricultura, Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Dominieana, 
junio de 1937, vol. XXVIII, num. 93, png. 281). 
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Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 7, pp. 737-748, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, 
p. 74S. 

[ Fusarium conglutinans var. callistephi on Callistephus chinensis], 

TTppal, B. N., and Kulkarni, N. T. Studies in Fusarium wilt of sami-hemp. I. The 
physiology and biology of Fusarium vasinfectum Atk. The Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Science , Delhi, 1937, Vol. VII, Pt. Ill, pp. 413-442, fig. 1. Re¬ 
ferences, pp. 441-442* 

[jF. vasinfectum on Crotalaria juncea ]. 

van Emden, Fritz. An Indian Cerambycid damaging tea cases. Bulletin of Entomo¬ 
logical Research , London, 1937, Vol. 28, Pt. 2, pp. 321-323, figs. 1-2. 

; [Stromatium barbalum ]. 
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IPiys-Bas. V* Cony res international technique et chimiqitc des Industries agri- 
roles, Stheveningue - xggy. Comptes-rendus, Naarden (Hollande), 1037, vol. I, 
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faso. ill, anno 1933, pp. 229-237. 
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wir tsc haf ts wissenseliaf t. Internationale Ubersieht fiber die lanfenclcu Bibliogra- 
phieu und Referatblatter auf deni Gesamtgebiet der Landwirtscliaft unci den 
verwandten Gebieten. Zuzammdigestellt in der Bibliothek des Internatioualeti 
Landwirtschaftsinstituts in Rom. Berichte uber LandwivTchaft , Berlin 1937, 
Neue Folge, 131. Sonderheft, 43 S. Era. 4,80. 

[ Free translation and rearrangement of the publication previously issued in 
French and Ifiiglish by the International Institute of Agriculture (see this 
Bulletin , 1937, No. 2, p. 40).— Titles and summaries of this work are also 
given in linglisli, French and Spanish:— * The bibliographies of agriculture. 
International summary of the current bibliographies and reports in the entire 
domain of agriculture and allied subjects. Compiled in the Library of the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome \ — 4 Apercpi international 
des bibliographies courantes et des services de documentation analytique con- 
cernant rensemble de Tagriculture et des sciences comiexes, d’aprAs la docu¬ 
mentation de la Biblioilidque de lTnstitut international d’Agriculture de 
Rome L -- * FI material bibliogr&fieo de la agricultura. Una sfntesis inter- 
uaoional de las bibliografias y de los extraetos, puestos al dia, en todo el 
dominio de la agricultura y esferas afines. Recogida en la Biblioteca del 
Institute Internacional de Agricultura de Roma *]. 

Wadlky, F. M. ObvServations on some insects associated with sugarcane in Puerto 
Rico. 1 'he Journal of Agriculture of the University of Puerto Rico , Rio Piedras, 
P. R., 1937, Vol. XXI, No. 2, pp. 103-r14. Literature cited, p. tup 
[Aphis maidis, Hysteroneura setariae , Sipha jlava , Carolinaia cyperi, Saccha - 
rosydne saccharivora, etc.]. 

Wallace, G. B. A revised list of plant diseases in Tanganyika Territory. The 
East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya , Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar , 
Nairobi, 1937, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 305-310. References, p. 305. 

WALLACE, G. B. Notes on the susceptibility of indigenous trees to Arm ill aria. The 
East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
Nairobi, 1937, Vol. Ill, No. i, pp. 49-51. 

[ Armillaria Sp.l, 

Willison, R. S, Peach canker investigations. III. Further notes on incidence, 
contributing factors, and related phenomena. Canadian Journal of Research , 
Ottawa, 1937, Vol. 15, Sec. c, No. 7, pp. 324-339, figs. 1-5. References, 
P- 339. 

[Sclerotinia fructicola, Valsa cincta, Laspeyresia molesta, Scalytus rugulosus, 
Synanthedon exitiosa , S. pictipes ]. 

Wormald, H. Bacteriosis of stone fruit trees in Britain. VI. Field observations 
on bacteriosis of sweet cherry trees. The Journal of Pomology and Horticultural 
Science , London, 1937, Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 35-48, figs. 1-13. References,pp. 47-48, 
[Pseudomonas prumcola and Ps. mors-prunoruni ]. 
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YakhonXov, V. V. The pests of the subtropical cultures in Middle Asia. Soviet 
Subtropics , Moscov, 1937, x (29), pp. 68-69, figs. 1-4. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Zanini, Emilio. Rotta contro la piralide e la leucania del granturco. Giornale di 
AgricolPura della Domenica , Roma, 1937, anno XRVII, n. 37, pp. 310, 

[Pymusta nubilalis, and Leucania zeae (Sesamia cretica)]. 

Zn,biG, Hermann. Das Vordringen des bekreuzten Traubenwicklers {Polychrosis 
botrana Schiff.) in den deutschen Weinbaugebieten . Arbeiten iiber physiologische 
und angewandie Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem f Berlin-Dahlem 1937, Bd. 4, 
Nr. 2, S. 81-94. Schriften-Verzeichnis, S. 93-94- 

Zx mmermann, Sam. II metodo delle lastrine di rame per la diagnosi della dege- 
nerazione delle patate. (Ricerche sperimentali). Rivista di Patologia Vegetate, 
Pavia, 1937, anno XXVII, nn. 5-6, pp. 161-187, figg- i-n. Bibliografxa, 
pp. 186-187. 


NOTES 

Yllth International Entomological Congress. —- This Congress will be held at 
Berlin from 15 to 20 August, 1938. 

One of the four sections reserved for applied entomology will be devoted to forest 
entomology, and another to agricultural entomology (grape-vine and fruit trees, held 
crops and vegetable plants, insects harmful to stored products, insecticides). 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary General of the Congress, 
Prof. Dr. Hering, Zoological Museum of the University, Invalideustrasse 43, Berlin, 
^ 4- 


IXth International Ornithological Congress. — This Congress will be held at Rouen, 
Prance from 9 to 13 May, 1938. 

In conformity with the wish expressed by the International Ornithological Com¬ 
mittee, it is proposed that questions regarding the protection of birds shall be discussed 
during the course of the meetings of the International Committee for Bird Protection 
•which will take place at Rouen immediately previous to the opening of the Congress 
on 6 and 7 May, 1938. The resolutions adopted and proposed will be presented for 
approval to the Congress at the time of the general concluding meeting. 

All correspondence relative to the Congress should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Jean Delacour, Chateau de Cleres, Seine-Inferieure, France. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic; The Green Bug, Toxoptera graminum . f 

Mr. Gustavo J. Fischer, agricultural engineer of the f Instituto Fitotecnico 
\ vSeniillero Nacioual 7 of 'ha Kstanzuela’, Uruguay, on 22 May, 1937, re¬ 
mitted to the f Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal’ of the Argentine Republic, a 
number of aphids which had made their appearance in some oat fields near 
the afore-mentioned Institute, and which caused the plants to wither in patches, 
the damage effected being estimated a 1 to 2 per cent, of the area under 
cultivation. 

Mr. Jiverard R. Blanchard, entomologist of the Division of Agricultural 
Zoology identified the so called * pulg/m verde’ as being Toxoptera graminum , 
Rond., of common and widespread occurrence in Europe and North America, 
which information was communicated to Mr. Fischer, 

O11 3 June, 1937, Mr. Juan R. Baez of the * Servieio de Reconocimiento 

y Contiol Sanitario ’ sent from Parana, Kntre Rios, specimens of the same 

insect found on oats and wheat cultivated in the proximity of Buenos Aires; 
consequently the f Diieccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’ took immediate steps to 
control this pest, at the same time commissioning Mr. Ramon Bazan, entomol¬ 
ogist, to investigate the spread of the insect and the type of damage caused 
to crops. Up to date, it has only been reported on the banks of the Parand 
river from Da Paz to Diamante, being recognized and controlled by the farmers. 

O11 18 June, 1937, Mr, Fischer itiformed the Director of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal’ 

of the efficacy of soap solutions in the control of the green bug, advocating the 

formulae obtained by the ‘ Fdbrica Oficial del Tigre ’ for the preparation of 
insecticidal soaps, the effectiveness of which has been extensively tested by 
the aforesaid ' Direccidn ' in the control of various aphides of plants since 

* Under ibis and the next beading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical older 

i Communication from the official coriespondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B Marchionatto, 
AgiiatUuralEngineer, Director of 'Sanidad Vegetal Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
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1935. Formulae for two soaps were given, one a soft soap with a basis of 
whale oil and caustic potash and the other a hard soap prepared with tallow, 
resin and caustic soda, which are adopted in the proportion of I /> and 2 per 
cent, solutions. 

The widespread appearance of the green bug is attributed to many factors 
and particularly to exceptional climatological conditions, which were character¬ 
ized by mild temperatures and persistent drought. It is possible that in Uru¬ 
guay, this phenomenon became accentuated, thus favouring the propagation 
of the pest. 

The damage caused by the green bug is generally occasional and although 
this pest attacks different cereals and grasses, preference is given to oats. 
Its action may be checked by natural enemies some of which (Aphidim pra- 
tensis) have been recently tested on specimens sent from Montevideo by Mr. 
Agustin Trujillo Peluffo, agricultural engineer of the * Direccion de Agronomia \ 
It may be definitely affirmed that in consequence of the rains and the 
winter season now beginning, no further damage will occur. This fact is cor¬ 
roborated by information received from Uruguay. 


Australia: Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales for the 
Year Ending 30th June, 1937 * 

Cereads and Fiedd Crops. 

Seasonal conditions, were not favourable for development of disease i.11 wheat 
crops. Frost damage, however, was more severe than usual. Purple patch 
(.Rhizoctonia solani) was of importance in wheat and oats in some districts. Ergot 
(1 Claviceps paspali) of paspalum developed extensively in coastal pastures, Gib- 
beretta moniliformis and G. fujikuroi var. subglutinans were of major importance 
as stalk and root rots in maize crops. Helminthosporium sp. was associated 
with a severe root and basal stalk rot of maize in one area. • Collctoinchum 
sp. was important as a cause of root and stalk rot of broom millet. Bacterial 
streak (.Bacterium holcicola) also resulted in injury, whereas bacterial stripe 
{Bad. andropogoni) was of minor importance in millet crops. 

Uticerne crops were again affected with disease, the most important con¬ 
ditions being stem nematode (Anguillulina dipsaci) and witches* broom (vims); 
a further condition, apparently identical with the dwarf disease (virus) was recor¬ 
ded for the first time. A witches 3 broom condition (undet.) was observed in 
crops of soybeans. 

Early blight (Alternaria solani) was of serious importance in some potato 
crops. Black scurf {Rhizoctonia solani) developed extensively; the Corticium 
stage was readily apparent in many crops in cooler districts. Powdery mildew 
{Oidium sp.) was observed in a crop of the potato variety Early Manistee. Ueaf 

, , * Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R. J. Noble, Biologist, Bio¬ 

logical Branch, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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roll (virus) was again of importance. Other potato virus diseases included mosaic, 
w itches’ broom, tomato spotted wilt and ' paper leaf \ a condition apparently 
of the spindle tuber type. 


Fruit Crops. 

Citrus fruit were severely affected with black spot (Phoma ciiricarpa); v Sep~ 
toria spot (S. depress a) was recorded in navel oranges from inland irrigation areas, 
black spot of apples (Venturia inaequalis) was less serious than usual. Internal 
cork (boron deficiency) caused extensive losses. Experimental areas responded 
to borax treatments. Dry seasonal conditions were associated with slight 
development of disease in summer fruits. Brown rot [Sclerotinia fructicola) 
caused some loss in canning varieties of peaches. Freckle ( Cladosporium car- 
pophilum) was less serious than usual. 

Bunchy top (virus) of bananas was of more importance than in recent years. 
Leaf spot (Cercospora musae) was destructive in banana plantations during the 
autumn. Cigar end (S Lachyl id him thcobromae) was of importance in varieties 
which did not shed bracts readily. Squirter (Nigvospora sphaerica) of bananas 
caused loSvS in fruits consigned to cooler areas. 


Eritrea: Locusts * 

No locusts were reported in the Colony during the month of August, 1937. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 f 

Monthly Report No. 57. August, 1937. 

A few winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciatd, Serv.) 
have been reported from the north of the Colony during the month of August, 
1937, the districts included being Salisbury, Sebungwe, Lomagundi and Unit all. 
The swarms have all been described as ‘ large \ 

No damage to crops has been reported. 


Italian Somaliland: Locusts § 

During The month of July, 1937, no locusts were observed in the Colony* 


* Communication from Dr. Euigi M. Bologna, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Agriculture of 
Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

§ Communication from Dr. Fkrrante PAveri-Fontana , Acting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Chile. — Bv Decree No. 95 of 21 January, 1937, aeroplanes of the Pan 
American Airways, Inc., travelling from Arica to Santiago, are permitted to 
take supplies of fruit obtained in Arica for passenger" consumption, always on 
the condition that the said fruits were inspected by the * Inspection del Servicio 
de Sanidad Vegetal" in Arica, which shall grant a certificate authorizing 
departure. 

The quantity of fruit which may be transported by the planes shall be 
only that strictly necessary for passenger consumption. In the case of excess 
fruit, the surplus shall be confiscated on arrival of the planes at Santiago by an 
inspector of the " Servicio de Sanidad Vegetal (Boldin del Mmisterio de 
Agriculhtra, Santiago de Chile, enero-febrero-marzo, 1937, ano IV, n° 11, pags. 203 
y 204). 

By Decree No. 96 of the same date, the South American Fruit Com¬ 
pany is authorized to ship bananas through the port of Caldera, on the con¬ 
dition that the said fruit is accompanied by a corresponding certificate issued 
by the "Sanidad Vegetal" of the country of origin, testifying that the fruit 
originated in a zone free from fruit fiy [Anastrcpha sp.] and that the said 
Company guarantees all expenses incurred in the inspection of the fruit at the 
port of Caldera by an official of the "Servicio de Sanidad Vegetal’ de Oopiapb. 
(Ibid., pfig. 204). 

Colombia. — According to a Circular (undated) of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, Department of Agriculture, Section of " Sanidad Ve¬ 
getal ", any person desirous of introducing into Colombia material for plant 
propagation (seeds, slips, cuttings, branches, fruits, roots, shoots, tubers, bulbs, 
rhizomes, stocks, etc.) is required to make a preliminary request to the aforesaid 
Ministry on stamped paper on each occasion in order to obtain the necessary 
permit for import. 

The material for plant propagation should be accompanied by a certificate 
of plant health issued by a Government phytopathologist and entomologist 
of the country of origin, or by official organizations or bodies, testifying to the 
sanitary condition of the product, and that it is exempt from diseases and pests. 
These certificates shall be vised by the respective consular officer in Colombia, 
or by an officer of a consulate of a friendly nation, if the country of origin 
has no agent in Colombia, except in the case when the dispatch firm has 
obtained permission from the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The importer is obliged to present at the custom-house, or in the post- 
office, or at the respective air-port, besides the certificate of plant health, the 
preliminary permit granted by the Ministry in order to verify the import. 
At these establishments, the imported product will be subjected to a strict 
inspection by the "Sanidad Vegetal". (Boletin ' Agricola, Medellin, Colombia, 
1937, n<>. 227, pdg. 930). 
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Ecuador. — By Decree No. 120 of 1 July, 1937, full approval is given 
to the phytosanitary ' Acuerdo ' signed at Guayaquil on 9 Jarman, 1937, 
by the official delegations of Ecuador and Chile, f Acuerdo J which stipplcm- 
mented Art. IX of the Commercial Agreement between the two countries, in 
force since 7 April, 1936. (Registro Oficial , Quito, 6 de julio de 1937, ail ° 
mini, 532, pag. 1310). 

The text of the above-mentioned Kcuador-Chilian phytosanitary 
4 Acuerdo J previously approved by the Government of Chile, is as follows:- 

(1) The import of oranges from luma dor to Chile shall remain subject to the following 
regulations: 

((f) The oranges of the variety called national and nominated 4 ahera ' which ripen 
during the months of September to December inclusive shall be accepted in any part oi 
Chile, During the remainder of the \ ear, the oranges grown as far as Taltal may be imported. 

(b) In the orchards where these fruits are i>roduecd all fruits fallen on the ground 
should be removed twice a week, whether they arc oranges or fruits of any other species 
planted with the orange trees up to a distance of 500 metres from the orange grove. The 
mango (Mattelfnw nnUta ), guava (Psuhuw qiutjavct), custard apple (Anona squamosa) and 
other fruit trees attacked by the fruit fly (A naslvcpha sp.}, should he sprayed twice a month, 
during the months from August to December inclusive in order to destroy the adult flies. 
The ground at the foot of the aforesaid trees should also be kept cleared, 

(c) The general requirements of sanitary cert ideation necessary for any plant product, 
must be complied with, and 1 standard ' packing must be adopted. 

(//) On arrival at Chile, consignments shall be inspected by the 4 Servioio de Sanulad 
Vegetal which shall confiscate any consignment containing larvae of the fruit fly, or any 
other species 

(t) The health certificate oi the Ecuador authorities shall comply with the preceding 
conditions, 

(2) Avocados (Perisea uratissima) may be imported from Ecuador into any part of the 
Chilian territory 011 the condition that'- 

(rt) At the time of shipment, the fruits was in a proper ripe state. 

(h) In the region where produced, avocado antliracnosa (Physalospora perse ae) does 
not exist, or in a region where the cankers produced by this fungus on the trees have been 
practically eliminated and where a systematic control is being continued. The fraits should 
be free from the lesions caused by the said fungus and not contain caterpillars. 

(<5) The certificate issued by the health authorities of Ecuador, shall comply with the 
preceding conditions. 

(3) The Ecuador delegation accepts the condition that for import into Chile, alfalfa 
Seed shall not contain a quantity of dodder [Cuscuta] exceeding ten grains or seeds of this 
parasite per kg. of alfalfa seed, which statement must appear on the respective sanitary 
certificate. 

(4) Both delegations are in agreement that agricultural progress cannot be advanced 
unless the countries have at their disposal well organized Plant Protection Services, furnished 
with specialized experts and the requisite material to execute the respective studies. The 
system of organization should comprise:— 

(a) Inspection at the ports in order to prevent the arrival of new plant diseases and 
pests from abroad and comply with the sanitary requirements of the countries receiving 
plant products. 

(b) District inspection in order to control diseases existing in the territory. 


Mon, ix In%L 
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(c) Laboratories of Plant IVithology, Agricultural {Entomology and cxpcrttnoul ul Helds 
for the study of parasites and tlieir control. 

(d) Professorships of Plant Pathology and Agricultural 1 Entomology at least in one 
University, for the training of corresponding experts. 

The Governments of the two countries shall come to a reciprocal agreement as to Hie 
method of carrying out the above-said recommendations. 

(5) I Each country must draw up, within the shortest possible time, a complete list of 
plants serving as hosts to pests found in agriculture and a map of its distribution in the 
country. 

(6) In every regulation, both the disease or pest and the plant attacked should he 
designated by both the common and scientific name. 

(7} Each country shall draw' up, as soon as possible, a regulation regarding the 
requirements to which phytotempeutic products should comply for use in agriculture, ami to 
establish or nominate an organization which shall carry out the said regulation. 

(8) Any request tending to the modification of a phytosanitary regulation should be 
presented with complete scientific documentation and expound the reasons for necessitating 
this modification. 

(9) Both Governments guarantee to take the necessary measures for preventing the 
export of products from infected regions as originating in healthy or treated‘zones. 

(10) Add to Art. II of the Commercial Agreement:— * and the necessary apparatus 

for its application \ ‘ 

(n) Any measure whatsoever of a phytosanitary regulation character taken in one of 
the two countries shall be duly communicated to the other, 

(12) The consular endorsement of sanitary certificates for samples or consignments 
having a value inferior to twenty ‘ sucres ' or five hundred Chilian ‘ pesos \ shall be free of 
charge. ( Ibid ,, pdgs. 131 r y 13 ra). 

United States of America. — By Notice of Quarantine No, q<S (twelfth 
revision) on account of tlie Japanese beetle (Popillia japonica) have been quarant¬ 
ined the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, effective 
on and after 1 March, 1937. 

Hereafter fruits and vegetables, nursery, ornamental, and green house stock, 
and other plants, and sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and manure shall not be 
shipped, offered for shipment to a common carrier, received for transportation 
ox transported by a common carrier, or carried, transported, moved or allowed 
to be moved from any of said quarantined States or District into or through any 
other State or territory or district of the United States in manner or method 
or under conditions other than those prescribed in the rules and regulations 
(fifteenth revision) supplemental to said Notice, of Quarantine. (/?. E, P. Q. 
— Q. 48, [Washington], 1937, 14 pp., 1 map). 

*% Amendment No. “2 to revised rules and regulations supplemental 
to Notice of Quarantine No. 52, on account of the pink bollworm of cotton 
[Pectinophora (Platyedra) gossypidla}, adds the county of Sierra in New Mexico 
and the Texas counties of Crane, Roving, Upton, and Winkler to the lightly 
infested areas. While' 1 stock raising is the principal industry in these counties, 
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a small amount of cotton is grown. Tins is carried into the present adjacent 
tegulalcd ureas for ginning. These counties are, therefore, included to autho¬ 
rize the movement of seed to .farms and ranches therein for planting and 
feeding purposes. 

This amendment of regulation 3 was approved on 5 April, 1937 and became 
effectivi on and after b April of the same year. (B. E. I\ Q. — Q. 52 1 Washing¬ 
ton i x<)37, 2 pp,), 

France, — By Decree of 18 June, 1937, the system of temporary admis¬ 
sion duty free is extended to petroleum oils, products derived from petx'olemu 
and residues intended for the preparation of insecticides or fungicides intended 
for export, {journal ofjiciel de la Republique fran$aise» Paris, 22 juin r937, 
DX 1 X* annee, n° 143, p. 6953). 

By Ministerial Decree of 22 July, 1937, State assistance in the form of 
subsidicvS, may only be given to syndicates or federations of syndicates for the 
control of plant diseases and pests, established in conformity with the Daws 
of 25 February, 1927 and 3 June, 1927 [see this Bulletin, 1927, No. 8, pp. 130- 
131 1 the statutes of which have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
and the presidents of which have agreed to comply with the official instructions 
hv signing the declaration annexed to this Ministerial Decree. 

These subsidies may only be granted for the following purposes:— 

(1) To facilitate the operation.of a recently established association (initial 
subsidy). 

(2) To assist towards the purchase of apparatus for collective use (subsidy 
for purposes of purchase). 

(3) To contribute towards the expenses incurred in the control of certain 
plant pests when control measures are undertaken under the conditions deter¬ 
mined by Daw of 3 June, 1927. 

In no instance whatsoever shall subsidies be granted to more than two 
communal syndicates in the same commune, two cantonal associations in the 
same canton, two district associations in the same district, two departmental 
associations in the same department. (Ministere de B Agriculture. Direction, de 
B Agriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignemenis agricoles, Paris, i e * septembre 
1937, amide 1937, n os 16-17, p. 370-371). 

India, — By Notification No. F, 116-34-A., dated the 8 April, 1937, it is 
notified for general information that no charge will be made for the consignments 
of plants intended for export to countries abroad, which are sent to the Govern¬ 
ment Fruit Farm, Mirpurkhas, for inspection and certification provided that all 
incidental charges are borne by the exporters. Consignments may also be made 
available for inspection and certification work at Karachi. The Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Sind is authorised to charge a fee of Rs. 20 for each such consignment. 
{Agriculture and Live-stock in India , Delhi, July, 1937, Vol. VII, Pt. IV, 
P* 545 )* 
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Italy. — The Royal Decree-Law No. 1568 of 8 July, 1957* regulates the 
preparation of and the trade in sugar-beet seed, also from the phylosanilary 
aspect. (Gazzctta Ufftcialc del Regno d* Italia , Roma, 18 setternbre 1957, <umo 78°, 
n. 218, pp. 3405-34Q fi V 

The Royal Decree No. 1579 °f 8 July, 1937, determines the modalities 
of application of the Royal Decree-Law No* 642 of 15 April, 1937 l.^ ee this 
Bulletin , 1937, No. 7, p. 156] relative to the control of citrus scale insects. 
Ibid., Roma, 21 setternbre 1937. n, 220, pp. 3511-3512). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 16 September, 1937, the 
aplieation of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent* is 
extended from 1 October, 1937, to the parasiticides placed on sale under the 
following denominations:— ' Verderin \ ' Fluoris 3 ' Cruscolina 4 Abruehite \ 
* Bailor ‘ Nicol* Nicosan c Anticuscuta b sodium arsenite, * Ferfor \ and 
' Aztirol b (Ibid., 14 ottobre 1937, n. 240, p, 3800), 

Switzerland. — A Decree of the Federal Council, dated 5 June, 1937, 
establishes the following measures: — 

Art. i. — All consignments of fresh stone and pomaceous fruits, (customs 
tariff, Nos, 23, 24, a and b) 3 trees, shrubs, and other living plants, not in tubs or 
pots (customs tariff. Nos. 209 and 210), parts of plants such as cuttings, seedlings, 
layers, etc. (customs tariff ex No. 220) originating in the countries designated in 
Article 3 must be accompanied, by a certificate issued by the Phytopathologies 1 
Service of the country of origin. This certificate drawn up or translated into 
German, French or Italian testifies that the consignment is free from the San 
Jose scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus] and other parasites and diseases. 

The certificates which accompany the consignments of trees, shrubs, other 
living plants or parts of plants should also testify that the said consignment has 
been subjected, in the country of origin, to an efficacious treatment by means 
of hydrocyanic acid gas, provided with stamped seal in order to prevent these 
plants being substituted by others not disinfected. The impression of the seal 
shall be reproduced on the required certificate. 

Art, 2. — In respect of all the merchandise listed in Art, 1, the frontier 
control authorities shall determine whether the consignment is free from the 
San Jose scale, other parasites or diseases. Entry is only authorized if the consign¬ 
ment is found to be in a healthy condition. Infected goods shall be refused. 

The Division of Agriculture may authorize exceptions to this rule and order 
disinfection to be carried out at the expense of the holder of the goods. 

Art. 3. -— The dispositions of* this Decree are applicable to consignments 
originating in the following countries:—* 

Europe: Austria, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Africa: Union of South Africa. 

America: All the countries of this Continent. 

Asia: China, Irak and Japan, 
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Oroa u ia : The Australian Continent, the Hawaiian Islands and New 
Zealand. 

II circumstances demand, the Department of Public JLvconomy may modify 
the above INI. 

Art. j. - The customs offices of Basle, Bucks, Romansliorn, St. Margrethen, 
Zurich, the free port of Albisrieden, Chiasso, Domodossola, Brigue, Berne, Neu- 
ehafel, Tausanue-Iintrejjot, and (rencva allow free entry to the consignments 
listed in Article I. 

In agreement with the customs authorities, the Division of Agriculture may 
open further offices for these imports. 

Art. 5. - To cover inspection expenses a tax shall be collected on behalf 

of the Division of Agriculture. 

The unloading of the goods for inspection purposes, reloading the bales, 
opening and repacking of the cases, as well as the assistance required by the 
expert in carrying out his examination, devolve on the holder of the goods. 

Also subject to tlie tax are consignments entering in transit, but not conveyed 
directly through Switzerland. When it is established that the merchandise 
shall be re-exported, the Administration may re-imboursc on the request of the 
importer, the surplus of the tax paid, after deduction of the expenses incurred for 
inspection. 

Art, (>. The experts in charge of the inspection of the goods shall be 
nominated by the Department of Public Economy which shall also determine 
then duties. 

Art, 7. The above-mentioned dispositions, until further ordep are not 
applicable to fruits, trees, shrubs, other living plants and parts of plants imported 
in county trading and the small scale commerce of the frontier. The Department 
of Public Heonomy is, however, authorized to declare tlie.se dispositions applic¬ 
able if circumstances so indicate. In agreement with the customs authorities, 
the Division of Agriculture shall draw up the necessary dispositions in respect 
of this trade. 

Art. 8. — With the exception of Article 1, paragraph 1, the present Decree 
comes into force 011 x July, 1937. This abrogates the Decree of tlie Federal 
Council of 28 April, 1928, relative to the import of fresh fruit of American and 
Australian origin, and that of 25 October, 1932, relative to the import of 
fresh fruits, trees, shrubs and other living plants originating from Austria and 
Hungary. 

Article 1,,paragraph x, relative to the certificates which accompany the 
consignments, comes into force 011 x September, 1937. (Recueil des Lois federates , 
Berne, 9 juin 1937, n° 22, p. 610-612). 

Venezuela. — The presence of the cacao witches' broom disease ( Mara - 
smius perniciosus) having been verified in Sucre State and Federal Territory 
Delta Amacuro, by Resolution No. 6 of 15 June, 1937, four officers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry are charged to supervise the 
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•measures necessary for the ellective control of the said disease and preventing 
it from spreading to lion-infected zones, (Hwso oficiaL Camfiana contra la en-fcr- 
mcdad del cacao denominada “ cscoba de bruja Caracas, 1937, r pag.). 

By .Resolution No. 7 of tlxe same date for preventing the spread of 
the aforesaid disease in the country, transport is prohibited from Sucre State 
and Federal Territory Delta Amacuro to other regions of Venezuela of any 
plant, part of plants, cacao pods and beans/earth, used sacks and also pack¬ 
ing cases which have been utilized for cacao unless accompanied by a special 
certificate from the Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandly, testifying 
that they do not originate in infected zones. - 

Ships which have transported cacao coming from zones declared infected, 
before leaving for other regions of the country shall be subjected to an effective 
disinfection, treatment which will be carried out under the supervision of an 
agent designated for this purpose by the above-mentioned Ministry. (Ibid). 

By Resolution No. 8 of the same date and for the same purpose as 
'Resolution No. 7, it is prohibited:— 

(a) to introduce into the country any plant, fruit, seed or part of the 
cacao plant, whatever its origin; 

( b ) to bring into the country: (1) any used sack, also if employed for 
wrapping other products; (2) any packing case or packing material which has 
been previously utilized in cacao estates or for containing cacao; 

(c) to introduce soil, irrespective of its place of origin. 

Exception is made in respect of the imports effected by the Ministry for 
research work, and subjected to the requisite precautionary measures. (Ibid), 
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| In Russian, with title and summary also in KnglisliJ. 

SlLBBRSt'HMiDT, Karl. A importancia do methodo de enxertia cm immunologia 
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Simmonds, IL W, Fruit fly. Agricultural Journal , Suva, Fiji, 1937, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
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XChaetodacm\ 

Simmonds, II, W. The biological control of the weed Glidemia hirta, commonly 
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NOTES 

International Horticultural Congress. — The next International Horticultural 
Congress will take place at Berlin from 12 to 17 August, 1938, 

In the eighth section of this Congress dealing with the control of the pests of 
cultivated plants, the following subject will be discussed:— * The’ measures required 
for the prevention of losses due to the rise of insecticides harmful to man \ 


‘ Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dellTstituto, Direttore responsabile , 
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The hour of broadcasts is in Central European Time f which is one horr ahead o|| 

, Greenwich Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States'^ 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Brazil; Diseases of Cultivated or Useful Plants, Observed in the State of 
SAo Paulo f 

hi the following list (first part) are given the diseases of cultivated or useful 
plants, studied at the laboratory of Plant Pathology of the Institute of Biology, 
SAo Paulo, from 1931 to 1936. 

Tin* lecognition of the parasites and diseases here enumerated was made 
by the author of the present communication and also by Messrs. Raul Drum¬ 
mond Gonsalves, Jo no 0 . Carneiio and Spencer C. Arruda, assistants in the 
ahuesdid Institute. 


Choi \unut 
Aktkhomc 
Avocado prar 


Eruptive pustule of the fruit 
Mosaic 

Necrosis of the limb 
Sooty mold 

benticellosis of the fruit 


Cenitostomclla pamdoxa (Kr.) Wint. 
Phytophthvm sp. 

Cevco^pora persona la (K, and 0 .) Kll, 

Ranmlavia cynarae Sacc. 

Sphaceloma peneae Jenk, 

Oidkim perseae Noack. 

Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Penz. 
Hendersonia sp. 

Diplodia natalcnsis Ev. 

Atrosialagmus cinnabar inus Corcla. 
Pebtalozzia sp. 

Cause unknown. 

Virus ? 

Virus ? 

Stomiopdhs sp. 

Physiological cause. 


* Under this and the next heading the totmiiies are arranged m French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, Agesilau A. Bitancourt, 
Assistant, Director of the Institute of Biology, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Silo 
Paulo, Bt<mh 


Mpn. x® Xngt. 
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'Oats 


Puccini a graminis avenue Krickss. and Heim* 


Asaeea 


Exobasidium discoideum Ellis* 


Banana 


Beet 


Cordana nmsae (Ziram.) v. PI. 
Helminthosporium torulosum (Syd.) Ash. 
Mycosphaerella musae Speg. 

Piricularia oryzae Br. and Cav. 
Cladosporium sp. 

Leptosphaeria musarum (Sacc.) Berl, 
Gloeosporium musarum C. and M. 
Stachylidium theobromae Turc. 
Acrostalagmus cinnabarinus Corda. 
Fusarium sp. 

Chaetothyrina musarum (Speg.) Theiss. 
Nigrospora sp. 

Poly poms sapurema A. Moller. 


Cercospora bcticola Sacc. 


Coffee 


Sugar cane 

Mosaic 

Sereh 

Streak disease 


Rosellinia sp. 

Cercospora coffeicola B. and C. 

Omphalia flavida (Cooke) Maubl. and Rang. 
Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Benz, 
j Diplodia natalensis Ev. 

Coniothyrium sp. 

Ramularia goeldiana Averna-Sacca. 


Virus. 

Virus. 

Virus. 

Colletotrichum falcatum Went. 
Leptosphaeria sacchari v. Br. de Haan. 
Cercosporina longipes Butl. 
Ceratostomella paradoxa (Br.) Wint, 
Melanconium sacchari Massee. 


Rhizoctonia crocorum (Pers.) DC. 


Carrot 



Cherry 
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Chest vi r 

CllAYi >TE 


Oak 


Cabbage: 


Caumri,ower 


JvKMON, see also ('ll IWs 


Cereal par a cor a sell a Sacc. 


( orticinm hole yoga (Cke.) v. H. 


Lea hidrui momordicae Rangel. 
Mycosphaerella citrullina (Smith) Gross. 


Oidium c/ucYcinum Timm. 


Peronospora parasitica (P.) Pr. 

Altermria hvassicac (B.) Sacc. 

A. kercuka (Ell. and Mart.) K1L 
PUmnodiophora hr ass icae War. 
Pseudomonas campestris (Pam.) E. F, S. 


Plasmodiophora hrassicae Wor. 
Pseudomonas campestris (Pam.) E. P. S. 


Ascochyta citri Peuz. 

Etsinoe fawcelti Bitanc, and Jcnk. 


Curi s, see also Bemon, Wme, Tangerine, Orange and Grape fruit,, 


Psorosis ...... 

Beprosis ..... 

Polioeellosis 
(lleoeellosis 
Splitting of the frail 


Brown spots of the fruit 


Phytophthora spp. 

Virus. 

Diaporthe citri Wolf. 

Vims. 

Coll etc trichum gloeosporioides Penz, 
Physiological cause. 

I ’hysiologic al cause. 

Physiological cause, 

Stomiopeltis citri Bitanc. 
Capnodium citri (Berl.) Desm. 
Cephaleuros my coidea Karst. 
Septobasidium albidum Pat. 

Sept, lepidosaphis Couch. 
Penicillium digitatum Sacc, 

Pen. italicum Wehm. 

Oospora citri-aurantii Ferr, 
Diplodia natalensis Ev. 

Cause unknown. 
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Quince 

Cucumber. 

Cotton 

Mosaic 

Cryptomeria 

C YCAS 

Daheia 

Date paem ■ 

Mapee 

Fig tree 

Indian fig 

Strawberry 

Fuchsia 


Fabraea macula l a (Dev.) Atk. 

Cercospora malt K„ and K. 

Pseudopcronospora cubensis (B. and C.) Rost. 

Glomerella gossypii (South.) Edg, 
Verticillium albo-atrum Reink, and Berth, 
Cerotelium clesmium (Berk, and Br.) Artli. 
Bacterium malvacerum B. Ik S, 

Ascochyta gossypii Syd. 

Cercospora gossypina Cke. 

Ramularia areola Atk. 

Nematospora gossypii Ash. 

Virus. 


Pestalozzia funerea Desm. 

Hormodendrou cladosporioidcs Saee. 

Cercospora grandissima Rangel. 

Graphiola phoenicis (Moug.) Poit. 

Peziotrichum saccardiannm Rangel. 

Cerotelium fid (Cast.) Arth. 

PhytopMhora sp. 

Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Pena. 

Montagnella opuntiamm Speg, 

Mycosphaerella fragariae (TuL) Bind. 
Dendrophoma ob sour arts (E. and E.) And. 

Puccinia fuchsiae Syd. and Holw, 
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On \v\ 


Pomegranate: 


Drench bio an 


Pm 10 be:an 


Oidiimi sp. 

Ascochvta ahclmoschi Harter. 


Pita in ia psulii Wint. 

('olldotrichum gloeosporioidcs Penz. 


('ercospora punicac P. Henti. 


Uromyces appondiculakts (Pets.) 3 hr. 
Jivysiphe polygoni DC. 

C ollclolYichnm lindanvulhianum ( 3 . and M.) 
B. and C. 

P/utcoisariopsis griscola 3 ace. 

Cercospora cancscens R. and M. 

Macrophominaphaseoli (Maub.) Ash. 


Aseochyia phaseo/oritm Saec. 


IIoRTlONSIA 


Jasmin 


O id him sp. 

C ercospora Jiydnuigeue R. and K. 
A lie may ia sp. 


C ercospora .sp. 


Iaottuce: 


Septoria lactncae Pass. 


Sour Rime: TrkjO, see also Citrus 

Gloeosporinm limcfticolwn Claus. 
Colleioirichum gloeosporioidcs Penz. 
Elsinoe fawcclti Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Eh . australis Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Rotting of the .style Unknown cause. 

Rangeur Rime Tree:, see also Citrus 

Elsinoe fawcclti Bitanc. and Jenk. 


3wi0ET RimiO Tree:, see also Citrus 


Xyloporosis 


Elsinoe australis Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Physiological cause. 
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Lucerne 

Uromyces sfriatus Schroet. 
Pseudopica briosiana Poll. 

Maize 

Physoderma zeae-maydis Shaw, 
Ustilago zeae (Beckixt.) Ung. 
Puccinia sorghi Schw. 

* ■ Diplodia macrospora Earle. 

Dipl, zeae (Schw.) Lev. 

Tangerine, see also Citrus 

Ascochyta citri Penz. 

Zonal chlorosis Virus. 

Corticium salmonicolor B. and Br. 


Satzuma Tangerine, see also Citrus 

Elsinoe fawcetti Bitane. and Jenk. 


Mango 


Cottetotrichimi gloeosporioides Penz. 
Oidium sp. 

Leptosphaeria sp. 

Cephaleuros mycoideq Karst. 

Cassava 


Oidium sp. 

Cercospom henningsii Alleseh. 

Mueberry 

Cylindrosporium mori Berl. 
Bacterium mori Boy. and Lamb. 


Carnation 

Uromyces caryophyllinus (Soli.) Wuit. 
Heterosporium echinulatum (B.) Cke. 
Alternaria dianthi S. and H. 

Onion 

Bacillus caroiovorus Jones 
Colletotrichum circinans (B.) Vogt 
Macrosporium porri Ellis. 

Bitter orange, see also Citrus 

Elsinoe fawcetti Bitane. and Jenk. 
Chlorosis Virus, 

Leptosphaeria bondari Bitane* and Jenk* 
Ascochyta citri Penz, 

Septoria sp* 
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Smut or wok, sue also C//aos 

Zonal chlorosis 
Kvint hema 


Collapse of the mosophyll 


Corticium salmonicolor B. and Hr. 

Virus. 

Physiological cause. 

Leptosphacria bondari Bilanc. and Jenk. 
Ascochyta citri Penz. 

Mycosphacrclla loefgrcni Noack. 

Physiological causes 

El sinew australis Bilanc. and Jenk. 


Wuxow 


Cercospora salicina Ell. and JW. 


C*k \npFRUiT, see also Citrus 

Elsinoc fawcctti Bilanc. and Jenk. 

Zonal chlorosis Vims. 

Lcptosphaeria bondari Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Ccrcospora anrantii Healtl and Wolf. 


Eritrea: Locusts* * 

No locusts were teported in the Colony during the month of September, 1937. 


The Netherlands: Organization of the Control of the Colorado Potato 

Beetle, Leptinotursa decemlineata f 

As an invasion of the Netherlands by the Colorado beetle from Belgium was 
eoitsideied probable, a Service was organized for the purpose of giving all informa- 
1 ion on 1 he lib* history of the insect and relative control measures, especially in 
the southern provinces: Limburg, North Brabant, and Zealand. This organi¬ 
zation is under the direction of Mr. K. Onrust, Chief Technical Officer of the 
distriel, assisted by all the officers of the Pliytopathological Service of the 
piovinees. 

A general distribution has been made of colored plates on which are attached 
life si/4* models of the larva and the adult, as well as pamphlets also containing 
illust fattens in colour. The plates and pamphlets have been sent to all staff 
members of the Services of agricultural information, agricultural and horticultural 
education, and also primary and secondary schools. 


* Communication from I)r. pnci M. BoroCNA, Acting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eri- 
tun, Asmara, liansmitlod to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

t Comniunimlioti hum the State Phytopat hologicai Service, Wageumgen, official correspondent 

of the Institute. 
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The beetle is studied in all the schools, and as far as possible, the collection 
of the insect lias been organized by utilizing the services of school children. 

Detailed information has been given to all fanners and horticulturists and 
also to policemen and gendarmes. 

During the winter, the problem of the Colorado beetle was of primary im¬ 
portance at all farmers’ and horticulturists’ meetings. 

In 1937, the presence of the Colorado beetle was reported in three localities; 
Castenray, Baarlo and Bakel. These three foci are situated near the Belgian 
frontier, to the south-west of the Netherlands. 

Each of these foci was caused by one adult. The foci were treated in accor¬ 
dance with the regulations established by the International Committee for the 
control of the Colorado beetle, and were completely destroyed. The larvae and 
adults were collected and destroyed. Plants growing in contaminated zones were 
destroyed and the soil sieved in order to remove all larvae, pupae and adults; the 
soil was subsequently sprayed with petroleum and benzine. All potato fields 
in the vicinity were repeatedly treated with lead arsenate. 


Italian Somaliland: Recent Observations * 

Observations made during the month of August, 1937, 

Bananas. — Attacks by nematodes causing root rot more extensive than 
in July. Attacks by Aspidiotus destructor less severe. Considerable damage 
caused by different cryptogams (chiefly Gloeospormm) to bananas during transport 
to Italy. 

Cotton. — Reddening and curling due to physiological phenomena chiefly 
in consequence of strong winds. The capsules are beginning to open, many of 
which show signs of having been attacked by different moths mainly Platyedra 
and Diparopsis. 

Numerous seeds are attacked by Dysdercus and Oxycarcnus. 

Maize. — Serious damage to kernels caused by various beetles ( Curcn - 
lionidae and Nitidulidae); considerable damage also effected by birds. 

Groundnut. — Very considerable damage brought about by Cercospora 
per sonata resulting in a loss of 70 per cent, in* yield. 

Castor die riant. —- With the opening of the racemes the first caterpillars 
of Argiroploce walbergiana -were found. 

Sesame. — Occasional attacks of A ntigastra catalaunalis . 


* Communication from Dr. Fbrraxte PAveri-Fontana, Acting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio. 
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Argentine Republic. -- By Decree No. 108.835 of 21 June, 1937, the 
* Institute de Investigaeiones sobie la Uaugosta ' is CvStablislied, which Institute 
shall be under the control of the * Direecion cle Sanidad Vegetal ’ of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and shall deal with all questions regarding the scientific study 
of the biology of the youth American locust (Schisfocerca paranensis), control 
measures and possible industrial utilization. 

The duties of the Institute will consist in:— 

(a) Drawing up the programme of research work and operations to be 
executed each year, 

(h) Cooperating with national and provincial organizations and private 
associations engaged in similar work, for the realization of studies and research 
connected with its scientific activities. 

(r) Preparing, with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, the reports 
and proposals to be presented at the international meetings, assisting towards the 
execution of the resolutions ratified and approved by the National Government. 

(d) Corresponding with similar organizations abroad, exchanging data 
and information on different studies and research work, and proposing periodically 
to the Ministry of Agriculture the publication of information received, prepared 
or compiled* 

(c) Presenting the Ministry of Agriculture each year with a memorandum 
giving details on the research work and operations carried out. 

The aforesaid Institute shall be established at the Jose C. Paz Plant Quar¬ 
antine Station, and the sum of forty thousand f pesos * is assigned towards its 
installation and organization. (Boldin Oficial de la Ref 'Mica Argentina , Buenos 
Aires, 23 de septiembre de 1937, ano XL/V, mini. 12.959, pdgs. 11717-11718). 

Colombia, — By Decree No. 893 of 29 April, 1937, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce may refuse permission for the import of planting material 
authorized by Article G of Decree No. 1128 of 30 June, 1931 [see this Bulletin , 
1931, No. ir, p. 207], when, in the opinion of the Chief of the ' Sanidad Ve¬ 
getal * of the Department of Agriculture, import or transit in certain regions 
is considered inadvisable owing to the condition of the material and the possibil¬ 
ity of danger being caused to existing crops. (Diario Oficial , Bogotd, 10 de 
julio de 1937, atlo DXXIII, utim. 23525, pAg. 70). 

United States of America, — Amendment No, 1 to the rules and regu¬ 
lations (fifteenth revision) supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 48, on 
account of the Japanese beetle [Popillia japonica ], provides revision of regula¬ 
tions 5 and 10 concerning restrictions on the movement of fruits and vege¬ 
tables, and general conditions governing inspection and issuance of certificates 
and permits, respectively. 

The said amendement was approved and became effective on and after 
xo May, 1937. (JL E. P. Q. — Q. [Washington], 1937, 3 pp.). 


* Mon. 12 Ingl. 
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Italy* — By Ministerial Decree of 7 July, 1937, the Provincial Syndicate 
of Fruit Cultivation at For 11 , is commissioned with the organization and super¬ 
vision of the control measures to be applied to the oriental fruit moth (Cydia 
[ Laspcyresia ] molesta) and to be carried out at the expense of the holders of peach 
orchards in the communes of the Forli Province* 

The aforesaid Syndicate is also charged with the execution of the control 
measures at the expense of those persons not complying with the regulations or 
delaying in carrying out the operations. (Bolletino ufficiale del Minister0 delV A gri - 
coltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 16 agosto 1937, anno IX, n. 16, pp. '1369-1370)* 

*** By MinivSterial Decree of 19 July, 1937, in the province of Trieste the 
control of the oriental fruit moth (C. [L.] molesta) is rendered compulsory, this 
control to be carried out chiefly by collecting the infested shoots, the butts re¬ 
maining after pruning and fruits, and by means of other methods which will be 
indicated by the Royal Phytopathogical Observatories. 

The Royal Phytopathological Observatory, Trieste, will indicate the tech¬ 
nical methods to be followed in the execution of control measures and will super¬ 
intend their application, assisted in this respect by the provincial Commissioner 
for plant diseases. 

The Provincial Syndicate of Fruit Cultivation, Trieste is charged with the 
organization and supervision of the control measures to be carried out at the 
expense of the holders of peach orchards in the communes of the province of 
Trieste. This same Syndicate is also commissioned with the execution of control 
measures at the expense of those persons not complying with the regulations or 
delaying in carrying out the operations. (Ibid., pp. 1370-1372). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 20 July, 1937, the territories of the communes 
of Montevarclii and Bucine, Arezzo Province, have been declared infested with 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., p. 1372). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 26 July, 1937, the territory of the commune 
of Vallo di Ducania, Province of Salerno, has been declared infested with grape 
phylloxera. (Ibid.). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 30 September, 1937, the import of citrus 
plants into the province of Palermo is prohibited. 

However, import is authorized into the said province of citrus plants pur¬ 
chased, through the intermediary of the Provincial Syndicate for citrus cultiva¬ 
tion in Palermo, from nurseries situated in other provinces of Sicily and recognized 
as being free from * mal secco' disease [Denterofihoma iracheiphila ], (Gazzetta Uffi™ 
dale del Regno d*Italia, Roma, 5 novemhre 1937, antto 78°, n. 256, pp, 3999-4000). 

' Kenya (Colony and Protectorate of), — By Government Notice No. 356 
of 16 April, 1937, the importation into the Colony of any rooting medium for 
plants which consists either wholly or in part of soil, whether ox not it is attached 
to any plant, is prohibited. (Supplement to the Official Gazette . Proclamations , 
Rules Mnd Regulations (No. 25), Supplement No. 17, Nairobi, April 27, 1937, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 19, p. 145). 
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Southern Rhodesia (Colony of). - The Act No, 5, 1937, promulgated 
on t) Aptil, 1937 ptovides for the preveution of the spread of cotton pests by 
piohibhmg the practices of ratooning cotton plants and of allowing cotton plants 
to ieina.it! in the ground from one growing season to another. 

This Act may be cited for all purposes as the * Cotton Pest Prevention 
Act, 1937 * (C oUmy of Southern Rhodesia Covernement Gazette , Salisbury, April 9, 
1917, Vol. XV, No. 14, pp. 1-2). 


Uruguay* — - By Decree No. 960/937 of 26 July, 1937, the regulations rela¬ 
tive to the sanitary condition of fruits are modified and the following parasites 
are declared pests to national agriculture:— Laspeyresia molest a, A spid lotus 
hedera\ Mesolecanium deltae , Lecanium perinflatum , Aleurothrixm floccosus, Mar - 
parades vilium , Sporotrichum citri , Phytophthora parasitica , Ascospora beijerinckii, 
Rxoascus deformans, Plasmopara viticola , Gloeosporium ampelophagum , Venturia 
pirina , V . inaequalis and Uncinula nccatov . 

The circulation, transit and trade within national territory of plants, fruits 
nr green parts of plants infested with one of the aforesaid ‘ pests to agriculture \ 
arc piohibited. 

Tiiis measure shall be enforced immediately for all citrus and pomaceous 
imils and shall be extended to other fruit species by resolution of the Ministry of 
Animal Husbandi\ and Agriculture, by request of the Department of Agronomy, 

liver> consignment of fresh fruit transported from the production centres 
to markets within republican territory, must be accompanied by a health certi¬ 
ficate authorizing transport and issued by the competent authorities. 

Orchards where the presence of the above-mentioned pests is reported, shall 
be declared ' isolated \ 

This system of isolation shall be .strictly applied beginning from r July, 1939. 

Prom the date of this Decree up to 1 July, 1939, * n orchards where the 
presence of these pests is reported, the fruit may only be placed on sale if 
complying with the following regulations:— up to 1 July, 1938, when it is esti¬ 
mated that 50 % of the fruits produced are free from disease; up to 1 July, 1939, 
when it is estimated that 70 % of the fruits produced are free from disease. From 
X July, 1939, onwards only a maximum of 5 % diseased fruit will be allowed. 

In orchards declared * isolated A no fruit may be taken outside the estate, 
and the Department of Agronomy shall be pleased to answer any inquiries on 
the said estate, or shall issue publications if considered necessary. ( Diario Oficial 
de la Republic a Oriental del Uruguay , Montevideo, 10 de agosto de 1937, tamo 128, 
'ntim. 9285, pAgs. 262-A y 263-A). 

Yugoslavia. — A Notification of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 28 
January, 1937, gives a list of the countries considered for 1937 as being contamin¬ 
ated by potato wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum) , the Colorado beetle 
{Leptinotarsa decemlineata) , the potato moth {Phthorimaea operculella) and the 
San Jo$6 scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus ). (Deutsches HandeUArchiv , Berlin, 13* 
Juli 1937, 91 Jahrg., S. 2492)- 
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NOTES 

* Chronica Botanica \ — From February, 1938 Chronica Botanica will be issued by- 
monthly' and no longer as a year-book, edited in 1935, *936 and 1937 hy £> r * Er. Ver- 
doorn [see this Bulletin , 1935, No. 7, pp. 169-170; 1937, No, 4, p. 83, and No. 12, 
p. 292]. The new periodical will continue to give all the essential information which 
was given in the old year-book and will include some new sections as well. The work? 
list of plant science institutions and societies will appear as an annual supplement. 
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